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PREFACE 


The  principal  additions  and  improvements  in  the  pre- 
sent edition  of  the  Medical  Dictionary,  are  in  the  intro- 
duction of  the  terms  of  Botany  and  those  of  Mineralogy, 
and  the  most  modern  discoveries  in  Chemistry  and 
Physiology.  The  work,  therefore,  will  now  be  found 
to  contain  an  account  of  every /article  connected  with 
the  study  of  medicine. 

In  conducting  this  laborious  undertaking,  particular 
attention  has  been  given  to 

1.  The  accentuation,  in  order  that  the  proper  pronun- 
ciation of  the  words  may  be  obtained. 

2.  The  derivation  of  the  terms,  and  the  declension  of 
the  words  in  common  use. 

3.  The  definitions,  which  are  from  the  most  approved 
sources. 

4.  The  introduction  of  all  the  modern  discoveries  in 
the  several  branches  of  medical  science. 

In  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  the  most  compen- 
dious, the  most  clear,  and  the  most  perfect  account  of 
the  several  articles  of  Anatomy,  Biography,  Botany, 
Chemistry,  the  Materia  Medica,  Midwifery,  Mineralogy, 
Pathology,  Pharmacy,  and  Physiology  ;  the  Compiler 
has  again  to  acknowledge  his  obligations  to  Abernethy, 
Accum,  Aikin,  Albinus,  Bell,  Brande,  Bergius,  Blanchard, 
Burns,  Burserius,  Callisen,  Casselli,  Cooper,  Cruick- 
shank,  Cullen,  Davy,  Denman,  Duncan,  the  Editors  of 
the  London  and  Edinburgh  Dispensaries,  and  of  Rees' 
Cyclopaedia,  and  Motherby's  Medical  Dictionary,  Four- 
croy,  Good,  Haller,  Henry,  Hoffman,  Innis,  Latta,  Larcy, 
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Lavoisier,  Lewis,  Linnaeus,  Magendie,  Meyer,  Murray, 
Nicholson,  Orfila,  Pott,  Richerand,  Richter,  Saunders, 
Sauvage,  Scarpa,  Smith,  Soemmering,  Swediaur,  Sy- 
monds,  Thomas,  Thompson,  Turton,  Ure,  (from  whose 
condensed  and  comprehensive  work  on  chemistry  large 
extracts  have  been  made,)  Vaughan,  Vossius,  Willan, 
Woodville,  &c.  &c. 

It  was  his  original  intention  to  have  given  to  each 
writer  the  merit  of  the  particular  description  selected 
from  his  work,  but  having  occasion  to  consult,  frequently 
to  abridge,  and  sometimes  to  alter  various  passages; 
and  finding  it  difficult,  and  in  many  instances  impossible, 
to  discover  the  original  writer  of  several  articles  ;  and 
convinced  at  the  same  time  it  would  be  attended  with  no 
particular  advantage,  he  has  preferred  making  a  general 
acknowledgment  to  particularizing  the  labours  of  each 
individual.  If  he  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  have  com- 
pressed within  the  narrow  limits  of  the  present  publica- 
tion much  general  and  useful  information,  his  object 
will  be  fully  answered. 

Saville.Row,  September,  1825. 
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ABA 

...Vr  I.  Iii  composition  this  letter,  the  a  in  Greek, 
and  a  in  Latin,  signifies  without :  thus  aphonia, 
without  voice,  acaulis,  without  stem,  aphyllus, 
without  a  leaf,  &c. 

2.  A.  A  a.  (From  ava,  which  signifies  of  each.) 
Abbreviations  of  ana,  which  word  is  used  in  pre- 
scriptions after  the  mention  of  two  or  more  in- 
gredients, when  it  implies,  that  the  quantity  men- 
tioned of  each  ingredient  should  be  taken  ;  thus, 
]y.  PotasscE  nitratis — Sacchari  albi  aa  3j-  Take 
nitrate  of  potassa  and  white  sugar,  of  each  one 
drachm. 

A'abam.  An  obsolete  term  used  by  some  an- 
cient alchemists  for  lead. 

AA'RON.  A  physician  of  Alexandria,  author 
of  thirty  books  in  the  Syriac  tongue,  containing 
the  whole  practice  of  physic,  chiefly  collected 
from  the  Greek  writings,  and  supposed  to  have 
been  written  before  A.  D.  620.  He  first  mention- 
ed, and  described  the  small-pox  and  measles, 
which  were  probably  brought  thither  by  the  Ara- 
bians. He  directed  the  vein  under  the  tongue  to 
be  opened  in  jaundice,  and  noticed  the  white 
colour  of  the  faices  in  that  disease.  His  works 
are  lost,  except  some  fragments,  preserved  by 
Rhazes. 
,  AA'VORA.  The  fruit  of  a  species  of  palra- 
f  tree,  which  grows  in  the  West  Indies  and  Africa. 
It  is  of  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  and  included  with 
several  more  in  a  large  shell.  In  the  middle  of 
the  fruit  there  is  a  hard  nut,  about  the  size  of  a 
peach-stone,  which  contains  a  white  almond,  very 
astringent,  and  useful  against  a  diarrhoea. 

Aba'ctus.  Abigeatus.  Among  the  ancient 
physicians,  this  term  was  used  for  a  miscarriage, 
procured  by  art,  or  force  of  medicines,  in  contra- 
distinction to  abortus,  which  meant  a  natural 
miscarriage. 

A'bacus.  (From  an  Hebrew  word,  signifying 
dust.)  A  table  for  preparations,  so  called  from 
the  usage  of  mathematicians  of  drawing  their 
figures  upon  tables  sprinkled  with  dust. 

ABAl'SIR.  Abas%s.  Ivory  black ;  and  also 
calcareous  powder. 

ABALIENATIO.  Abalienation  ;  or  a  decay 
if  the  body,  or  mind. 

■MUUKNATi  S.         Corrupted 
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2.  A  part  so  destroyed  as  to  require  immediate 
extirpation. 

3.  The  total  destruction  of  the  senses,  whether 
external  or  internal,  by  disease. 

A'banet.  (Hebrew.  The  girdle  worn  by  the 
Jewish  priests. )     A  girdle-like  bandage. 

Abapti'sta.  (From  a,  priv.  ana  fiairrio,  to 
plunge.)  Abaptiston.  1.  The  shoulders  of  the 
old  trepan. 

2.  This  term  is  employed  by  Galen,  Fabricius 
ab  Aquapendente,  Scultetus,  and  others,  to  denote 
the  conical  saw  with  a  circular  edge,  (otherwise 
called  modiolus,  or  terebra,)  which  was  formerly 
used  by  surgeons  to  perforate  the  cranium. 

Abapti'ston.     See  Abaptista. 

Abarnahas.  A  chemical  term  formerly  used 
in  the  transmutation  of  metals,  signifying  luna 
plena,  magnes,  or  magnesia. 

Aba'rtamen.    Lead. 

AB  ARTICULATION.  (From  aft,  and  art*. 
cuius,  a  joint. )  A  species  of  articulation  which 
has  evident  motion.     See  Diarthrosis. 

A'bas.  An  Arabian  term  for  the  scald-head, 
and  also  for  epilepsy. 

Aba'sis.     See  Abaisir. 

ABBREVIATION.  The  principal  uses  of 
medicinal  abbreviations  are  in  prescriptions,  in 
which  they  are  certain  marks,  or  half  words,  used 
by  physicians  for  despatch  and  conveniency  when 
they  prescribe  ;  thus : — ft  readily  supplies  the 
place  of  recipe — /;.  s.  that  of  hora  somni — n.  m. 
that  of  nux  moschata — elect,  that  of  clectarium, 
&c.  ;  and  in  general  all  the  names  of  compound 
medicines,  with  the  several  ingredients,  are  fre- 
quently wrote  only  up  to  their  first  or  second  syl- 
lable, "or  sometimes  to  their  third  or  fourth,  to 
make  them  clear  and  expressive.  Thus  Croc. 
Anglic,  stands  for  Crocus  Anglicanus — ConJ. 
Aromat.  for  Confectio  Aromatica,  &c.  A'point 
being  always  placed  at  the  end  of  such  syllable, 
shows  the  word  to  be  incomplete. 

ABBREVIATUS.  Abbreviate;  shortened. 
A  term  often  used  in  botany. 

ABDOMEN.  {Abdomen,  inis.  n.  ;  from 
ahdo,  to  hide  :  because  it  hides  the  viscera.  It  is 
also  derived  from  abdere,  to  hide,  aud  omentum, 
nl  :  ]>v  other-!  omen  i.-  said  to  l>e  ou'y  i 
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mination,  as  from  lego,  legumen,  so  from  abdo, 
abdomen.)     The  belly.     The  largest  cavity  in  the 
body,  bounded  superiorly  by  the  diaphragm,  by 
which  it  is  separated  from  the  chest ;  inferiorly 
by  the  bones  of  the  pubes  and  ischium ;  on  each 
side  by  various  muscles,  the  short  ribs,  and  ossa 
ilii ;  anteriorly  by  the  abdominal  muscles,  and 
posteriorly  by  the  vertebra?  of  the  loins,  the  os 
sacrum    and   os  coccygis.      Internally  it  is  in- 
vested by  a  smooth  membrane,  called  peritoneum, 
and  externally  by  muscles  and  common  integu- 
ments. 
In  the  cavity  of  the  belly  are  contained, 
Anteriorly  and  laterally, 
1.  The  epiploon.    2.  The  stomach.     3.  The 
large   and  small  intestines.    4.  The  mesentery. 
5.  The  lacteal  vessels.      6.  The   pancreas.     7. 
The  spleen.     8.  The  liver  and  gall-bladder. 
Posteriorly,  without  the  peritoneum, 
1.  The  kidneys.     2.  The  supra-renal  glands. 
3.  The  ureters.    4.  The  receptaculum  chyli.     5. 
The  descending  aorta.     6.  The  ascending  vena 
cava. 

Inferiorly  in  the  pelvis,  and  without  the  peri- 
toneum. 

In  men,  1.  The  urinary  bladder.  2.  The  sper- 
matic vessels.    3.  The  rectum. 

In  women,  besides  the  urinary  bladder  and  in- 
testinum  rectum,  there  are, 

1.  The  uterus.  2.  The  four  ligaments  of  the 
uterus.  3.  The  two  ovaria.  4.  The  two  Fallo- 
pian tubes.     5.  The  vagina. 

The  fore  part  of  this  cavity,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned, is  covered  with  muscles  and  common  in- 
teguments, in  the  middle  of  which  is  the  navel. 
It  is  this  part  of  the  body  which  is  properly  called 
abdomen  ;  it  is  distinguished,  by  anatomists,  into 
regions.     See  Body. 

The  posterior  part  of  the  abdomen  is  called  the 
loins,  and  the  sides  the  flanks. 

ABDOM1NALIS.  (From  abdomen,  the  belly. ) 
Abdominal ;  pertaining  to  the  belly. 
Abdominal  hernia.     See  Hernia. 
Abdominal  muncles.     See  Muscles. 
Abdominal  regions.     See  Body. 
Abdomin.'l  ring.     See  Annulus  abdominis. 
ABDU'CENS.     See  Abducent. 
Abducens  labiorum.     See  Levator  anguli 
oris. 

ABDUCENT.     {Abducens;   from   ab,  from, 
and  ducere,  to  draw. )     The  name  of  some  mus- 
cles which  draw  parts  back  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion to  others.     See  Abductor. 
Abducent  muscles.    See  Abductor. 
Abducent  nerves.     See  Nervi  abducentes. 
ABDUCTOR.  (From  abduco,  todrawaway.) 
Abducens.     A  muscle,  the  office  of  which  is  to 
pull  back  or  draw  the  member  to  which  it  is  affix- 
ed from  some  other.     The  antagonist  is  called 
adductor.' 

Abductor     auricularis.      See    Posterior 
ttuvis* 
Abductor  auris.     See  Posterior  auris. 
Abductor  rrevis  alter.      See  Abductor 
pollicis  manus. 

Abductor  indicis  manus.  An  interna!  in- 
terosseous muscle  of  the  fore-finger,  situated  on 
the  h;ind.  Abductor  of  Douglas  ;  Semi-interos- 
seus  indicis  of  VVinslow  ;  Abductor  indtcis  of 
Cowper.  It  arises  from  the  superior  part  oi  the 
metacarpal  bone,  and  the  os  trapezium,  on  its  in- 
side, by  a  fleshy  beginning,  runs  towards  the  me- 
1'icarpal  bone  of  the  fore-linger,  adheres  to  it,  and 
is  connected  by  a  broad  tendon  to  the  superior 
part  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  fore-finger.  Some- 
litues  it  arises  by  a  double  tendon.  Its  use  is  (o 
draw  the  fore-finsrer  from  the  rc«t.  towards  the 
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thumb,  and  to  bend  it  somewhat  towards  the 
palm. 

Abductor  indicis  pedis.  An  internal  inter- 
osseous muscle  of  the  fore-toe,  which  arises  ten- 
dinous and  fleshy,  by  two  origins,  from  the  root 
of  the  inside  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  fore- 
toe,  from  the  outside  of  the  root  of  the  metatarsal 
bone  of  the  great-toe,  and  from  the  os  cuneiforme 
internum,  and  is  inserted  tendinous  into  the  inside 
of  the  root  of  the  first  joint  of  the  fore-toe.  Its 
use  is  to  pull  the  fore-toe  inwards,  from  the  rest 
of  the  small  toes. 

Abductor  longus  pollicis  manus.  See 
Extensor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis  manus. 

Abductor  medii  digiti  pedis.  An  interos- 
seous muscle  of  the  foot,  which  arises  tendinous 
and  fleshy,  from  the  inside  of  the  root  of  the  me- 
tatarsal bone  of  the  middle  toe  internally,  and  is 
inserted  tendinous  into  the  inside  of  the  root  of 
the  first  joint  of  the  middle  toe.  Its  use  is  to  pull 
the  middle  toe  inwards. 

Abductor  minimi  digiti  manus.  A  muscle 
of  the  little  finger,  situated  on  the  hand.  Carpo- 
phalangien  du  petit  doigt  of  Dumas ;  Extensor 
tertii  internodii  minimi  digiti  of  Douglas  ;  Hy- 
pothenar  minor  of  Winslow.  It  arises  fleshy 
from  the  pisiform  bone,  and  from  that  part  of  the 
ligamentum  carpi  annulare  next  it,  and  is  insert- 
ed, tendinous,  into  the  inner  side  of  the  upper  end 
of  the  first  bone  of  the  little  finger.  Its  use  is  to 
draw  the  little  finger  from  the  rest. 

Abductor  minimi  digiti  pedis.  A  muscle 
of  the  little  toe.  Calcaneo-phalangien  du  petit 
doigt  of  Dumas  ;  Adductor  of  Douglas  ;  Para- 
thenar  major  of  Winslow,  by  whom  this  muscle 
is  divided  into  two,  Parathenar  major  and  meta- 
tarseus ;  Adductor  minimi  digiti  of  Cowper. 
It  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy,  from  the  semicircu- 
lar edge  of  a  cavity  on  the  inferior  part  of  the 
protuberance  of  the  os  calcis,  and  from  the  rest  of 
the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  little  toe,  and  is  insert- 
ed into  the  root  of  the  first  joint  of  the  little  toe 
externally.  Its  use  is  to  bend  the  little  toe,  and 
its  metatarsal  bone,  downwards,  and  to  draw  the 
little  toe  from  the  rest. 

Abductor  oculi.  See  Rectus  externus  oculi. 

Abductor  pollicis  manus.  A  muscle  of 
the  thumb,  situated  on  the  hand.  Scaphosus- 
phalangien  du  pouce  of  Dumas  ;  Adductor  pol- 
licis manus,  and  Adductor  brevis  alter  of  Albi- 
nus  ;  Adductor  thenar  Riolani  of  Douglas,  (the 
adductor  brevis  alter  of  Albinus  is  the  inner 
portion  of  this  muscle  ;)  Adductor  pollicis  of 
Cowper.  It  arises  by  a  broad  tendinous  and 
fleshy  beginning,  from  the  ligamentum  carpi  an- 
nulare, and  from  the  os  trapezium,  and  is  insert- 
ed tendinous  into  the  outer  side  of  the  root  of  the 
first  bone  of  the  thumb.  Its  use  is  to  draw  the 
thumb  from  the  fingers. 

Abductor  pollicis  pedis.  A  muscle  of  the 
great  toe,  situated  on  the  foot.  Calcaneo-phalan- 
gien du  pouce  of  Dumas.  Abductor  of  Douglas. 
Thenar  of  Winslow.  Abductor  pollicis  ol  Cow- 
per. It  arises  fleshy,  from  the  inside  of  the  root 
of  the  protuberance  of  the  os  calcis,  where  it 
forms  the  heel,  and  tendinous  from  the  same  bone, 
where  it  joins  the  os  naviculare ;  and  is  inserted 
tendinous  into  the  internal  sesamoid  bone  and 
root  of  the  first  joint  of  the  great  toe.  Its  use  is 
to  pull  the  great  toe  from  the  rest. 

Abductor  tertii  digiti  pedis.  An  inter- 
osseous muscle  of  the  foot,  that  arises  tendinous 
and  fleshy  from  the  inside  and  the  inferior  part  of 
the  root  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  third  toe  - 
and  is  inserted  tendinous  into  the  inside  of  the 
root  of  the  first  joint  of  the  third  toe  Its  use  is 
to  pull  the  third  toe  inward* 
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Ai.Kn.tos.     (From  a,  ncg.  tirm.) 

Abebteu*.      Weak,    infirm,   unsteady.      A  term 
made  use  of  by  Hippocrates,  de  Signis. 
Abei  baos. 

ABELMO'SCHUS.   (An  Arabian  word.)  See 
ffibi.scux  Abelmott 
Abelmosch.     See  Hibiscus  Abelmoschus. 
Abelmusk.     See  Hibitcus  Abelmotchux. 

:  ERRA'TIO  (From  ab  and  en  o,  to  wander 
from. )  Formerly  applied  to  some  deviations  from 
what  wa*  natural,  as  a  dislocation,  and  monsti  osi- 
tics. 

Abf.'sm.   (An  Arabian  term  which  means  filth.) 
The  alvine  excrements. 
A'bhdm.     Quicklime. 

\:;kvacua'tio.  (From  ab,  dim.  and  evacuo, 
to  pour  out.)    A  partial  or  incomplete  evacuation 
of  the  peccant  humours,  either  naturally  or  by  art. 
ABICUM.     The  thyroid  cartilage. 
A'BIES.    (Abies,  etis.   fern.  ;   from  abeo,  to 
'     proceed,  because  it  rises  to  a  great  height  ;  or  from 
'irrtas,    a  wild  pear,  the  fruit  of  which  its  cones 
something  resemble. )    The  fir.     See  Pinus. 
Abies  Canadensis.     Sec  Pinus  Balsamea. 
Abigea'tus.     See  Abactus. 
ABIO'TOS.     (From  a,  nrg.  and  (iiom,  to  live.) 
Deadly.      A  name  given  to  hemlock,  from  its 
deadly  qualities.     See  Conium  maculatum. 

ABLACTA'TIO.  (From  ab,  from,  and  lac, 
milk.)  Ablactation,  or  the  weaning  of  a  child 
from  the  breast. 

ABLATION.  (Ablatio  ;  from  auftro,  to  take 
away.)  1.  The  taking  away  from  the  body  what- 
ever is  hurtful.  A  term  that  is  seldom  used  hut 
in  its  general  sense,  to  clothing,  diet,  ex  reise,  &c. 
In  some  old   writings,  il  the    interval 

betwixt  two  fits  of  a  lever,  or  the  lime  of  remis- 
sion. 

2.  Formerly  chemists  employed  this  term  to 
signify  the  removal  of  any  thiiv.  that  is  either  fi- 
nished or  els  i  necessary  in  a  process. 

ABLUE'NT.  (Abluent ;  from  abluo,  to  wash 
away.)  Abstergent.  Medicines  which  were 
formerly  supposed  to  purify  or  cleanse  the  blood. 
ABLUTION.  (Ablutio  ;  !mm  abluo,  to  wash 
oft'.)  1.  A  washing  or  cleansing  either  of  the 
body  or  the  intestines. 

2.  In  chemistry  it  signifies  the  purifying  of  a 
body,  by  repeated  effusions  of  a  proper  liquor. 
Abo'it.     An  Arabic  term  for  white  lead. 
Aboi.i'tio.     (From  aboleo,  to  destroy. )     The 
separation  or  destruction  of  diseased  parts. 
Aborsus.     A  miscarriage. 
ABORTIENS.     Miscarrying. 
In  botany,  it  is  sometimes  used  synonymously 
with  sterilis,  sterile  or  barren. 

ABORTION.  (Abortio;  from  aborior,  to  be 
sterile.)  Aborsus;  Ambktsis ;  Diaphthora; 
Ectrftjis  ;  Esambloma  ;  Examblosis  ;  Apopal- 
lesis ;  Apopal-is  ;  Apophthora.  Miscarriage, 
or  the  expulsion  of  the  foetus  from  the  uterus,  be- 
fore the  seventh  month,  after  which  it  is  called 
premature  labour.  It  most  commonly  occurs  be- 
tween the  eighth  and  eleventh  weeks  of  pregnan- 
cy, but  may  happen  at  a  later  period.  In  early 
don,  the  ovum  sometimes  comes  off  entire  ; 
sometimes  the  tutus  is  first  expelled,  and  the  pla- 
centa afterwards.  It  is  preceded  by  floodings, 
pains  in  the  back,  loins,  and  lower  part  of  the  ab- 
domen} evacuation  of  the  water,  sniverings,  pal- 
pitation of  the  heart,  nausea,  anxiety,  syncope, 
subsiding ol  the  breasts  and  belly,  pain  in  tli?  i ii— 
. .  and  moisture  of  the  os 
tinea'.      The    principal   i  Carriagl   are 

• al  i  \i  rtion  or  fatigue  ;  sudden 

■  ilu  r  \  ioh  in  ;id  ;   a 


diet  too  sparing  or  too  nutritious  ;  the  abuse  ol 
spirituous  liquors  ;  other  diseases,  particularly 
fevers,  and  haemorrhages;  likewise  excessive 
bleeding,  profuse  diarrhoea  or  colic,  particularly 
from  accumulated  fasces  ;  immoderate  venery, 
&c.  The  spontaneous  vomiting  so  common  in 
pregnancy,  rarely  occasions  this  accident :  but 
when  induced  and  kept  up  by  drastic  medicines, 
it  may  be  very  likely  to  have  that  effect.  Abortion 
often  happens  without  any  obvious  cause,  from 
some  defect  in  the  uterus,  or  in  the  foetus  itself, 
which  we  cannot  satisfactorily  explain.  Hence 
it  will  take  place  repeatedly  in  the  same  female  at 
a  particular  period  of  pregnancy  ;  perhaps  in  some 
measure  from  the  influence  of  habit. 

The  treatment  of  abortion  must  vary  considera- 
bly according  to  the  constitution  of  the  patient, 
and  the  causes  giving  rise  to  it.  If  the  incipient 
symptoms  should  appear  in  a  female  of  a  plethoric 
habit,  it  may  be  proper  to  take  a  moderate  quan- 
tity of  blood  from  the  arm,  then  clear  the  bowels 
by  some  mild  cathartic,  as  the  sulphas  magnesia? 
in  the  infusum  rosse,  afterwards  exhibiting  small 
doses  of  nitrate  of  potash,  directing  the  patient  to 
remain  quiet  in  a  recumbent  position,  kept  as  cool 
as  possible,  with  a  low  diet,  and  the  antiphlogistic 
regimen  in  other  respects.  Should  there  be  much 
Hooding,  cloths  wetted  with  cold  water  ought  to 
be  applied  to  the  region  of  the  uterus,  or  even  in- 
troduced into  the  vagina,  to  obstruct  the  escape  of 
the  blood  mechanically.  Where  violent  forcing 
pains  attend,  opium  should  be  given  by  the  mouth 
or  in  the  form  of  glyster,  after  premising  proper 
evacuations.  Should  these  means  not  avail  to 
check  the  discharge  of  the  forcing  pains,  and  par- 
ticularly if  the  water  be  evacuated,  there  can  be 
no  expectation  of  preventing  the  miscarriage  ;  and 
where  there  is  reason  for  believing  the  foetus  dead, 
from  the  breasts  having  previously  subsided,  the 
morning  sickness  gone  oif,  the  motion  stopped, 
&c.  it  will  be  proper  rather  to  encourage  it  by 
manual  assistance. 

If  on  the  other  hand  females  of  a  delicate  and 
irritable  habit,  rather  deficient  in  blood,  be  subject 
to  abortion,  or  where  this  accident  is  threatened 
by  profuse  evacuations  and  other  debilitating 
causes,  it  may  be  more  probably  prevented  by  ■ 
diet  nutritious,  yet  easy  of  digestion,  with  tonic 
medicines,  and  the  use  of  the  cold  bath,  attending 
at  the  same  time  to  the  state  of  the  bowels,  gh  - 
ing  opium  if  pain  attend,  and  carefully p voiding 
the  several  exciting  causes. 

ABORTIVE.  (Abortivus;  from  aborior,  to 
be  sterile. )  That  which  is  capable  of  occasioning 
an  abortion,  or  miscarriage,  in  pregnant  women. 
It  is  now  generally  believed,  that  the  medicines 
which  produce  a  miscarriage,  effect  it  by  their 
violent  operation  on  the  system,  and  not  by  any 
specific  action  on  the  womb. 
ABORTUS.  A  miscarriage. 
Abra'sa.  (From  abrado,  to  shave  off.)  Ul- 
cers attended  with  abrasion. 

ABRASION.  (Abrasio ;  from  abrado,  to 
tear  off.)  This  word  is  generally  employed  to 
signify  tne  destruction  of  the  natural  mucus  of  any 
part,  as  the  stomach,  intestines,  urinary  bladder, 
ke.  It  is  also  applied  to  any  part  slightly  torn 
away  by  attrition,  as  the  skin,  &c. 

A'brathan.       Corrupted    from    abrotaiiuin. 
southernwood.     See  Artemisia  abrotu 
A'BRETTE.     See  Hibiscus  Abelmoscliti.; 
A'BRIC.     An  Arabic  term  for  sulphur. 
Abro'MA.   (From  a,  neg.  and  /3pw//«,  food 
not  fit  to  he  eaten. )     A  tree  of  New  South  A  \ 
which  yields  a  gum. 
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and  (Iptros,  mortal ;  because  it  never  decays  :  or 
trom  dSpos,  soft,  and  ruvos,  extension  ;  from  the 
delicacy  of  its  texture.)  Common  southernwood. 
See  Artemisia. 

Abrotanum  mas.     See  Artemisia. 

ABROTONl'TES.  (From  abrotanum.)  A 
wine  mentioned  by  Dioscorides,  impregnated  with 
abrotanum,  or  southernwood,  in  the  proportion 
of  about  one  hundred  ounces  of  the  dried  leaves,  to 
about  seven  gallons  of  must. 

ABRUPTE\  Abruptly.  Applied  to  pinnate 
leaves  which  terminate  without  an  odd  leaf  or 
lobe  -.—folia  abrupt* pinnata. 

Abscede'ntia.  (From  abscedo,  to  separate.) 
Decayed  parts  of  the  body,  which,  in  a  morbid 
state,  are  separated  from  the  sound. 

ABSCESS.  (Abscessus ;  from  abscedo,  to 
depart :  because  parts,  which  were  beibre  conti- 
guous, become  separated,  or  depart  from  each 
other.)  Abscessio  ;  Imposthuma.  A  collection 
of  pus  in  the  cellular  membrane,  or  in  the  viscera, 
or  in  bones,  preceded  by  inflammation.  Ab- 
scesses are  variously  denominated  according  to 
their  seat:  as  empyema,  when  in  the  cavity  of 
the  pleura  ;  vomica,  in  the  lungs  ;  panaris,  in  any 
of  the  fingers  ;  hypopyon,  in  the  anterior  cham- 
ber of  the  eye  ;  arthropuosis,  in  a  joint ;  lumbar 
abscess,  &c. 

The  formation  of  an  abscess  is  the  result  of  in- 
flammation terminating  in  suppuration.  This  is 
known  by  a  throbbing  pain,  which  lessens  by  de- 
grees, as  well  as  the  heat,  tension,  and  redness  of 
the  inflamed  part  ;  and  if  the  pus  be  near  the  sur- 
face, a  cream-like  whiteness  is  soon  perceived, 
with  a  prominence  about  the  middle,  or  at  the  in- 
terior part,  then  a  fluctuation  may  be  felt,  which 
becomes  gradually  more  distinct,  till  at  length  the 
matter  makes  its  way  externally.  When  suppura- 
tion occurs  to  a  considerable  extent,  or  in  a  part 
of  importance  tp  life,  there  are  usually  rigors,  or 
sudden  attacks  of  chilliness,  followed  by  flushes  of 
heat ;  and  unless  the  matter  be  soon  discharged, 
and  the  abscess  healed,  hectic  fever  generally 
comes  on.  When  abscesses  form  in  the  cellular 
membrane  in  persons  of  a  tolerably  good  constitu- 
tion, they  are  usually  circumscribed,  in  conse- 
quence of  coagulable  lymph  having  been  previous- 
ly effused,  and  having  obliterated  the  communica- 
tion with  the  adjoining  cells  ;  but  in  those  of  a 
weakly,  and  especially  a  scrophulous  constitution, 
from  this  not  occurring,  the  pus  is  veiy  apt  to  dif- 
fuse itself,  like  the  water  in  anasarca.  Another 
circumstance,  which  may  prevent  its  readily 
reaching  the  surface,  is  its  collecting  under  an 
aponeurosis,  or  other  part  of  dense  structure,  when 
the  process  of  ulceration  will  rather  extend  in  ano- 
iher  direction  ;  thus  pus  accumulating  in  the  loins, 
may  descend  to  the  lower  part  of  the  thigh. 

When  suppuration  occurs,  if  the  inflammation 
have  not  yet  subsided,  it  may  be  necessary  to  em- 
ploy means  calculated  to  moderate  this,  in  order 
xo  limit  the  extent  of  the  abscess  :  but  evacuations 
(Mist  not  be  carried  too  far,  or  there  will  not  be 
power  in  the  system  to  heal  it  afterwards.  If  the 
disease  be  near  the  surface,  fomentations  or  warm 
emollient  poultices  should  be  employed,  to  take 
off  the  tension  of  the  skin,  and  promote  the  pro- 
cess ok  ulceration  in  that  direction.  As  soon  as 
fluctuation  is  obvious,  it  will  be  generally  proper 
to  make  an  opening,  lest  contiguous  parts 
of  importance  should  be  injured  ;  and  often  at 
an  earlier  period,  where  the  matter  is  prevented 
from  reaching  the  surface  by  a  fascia,  &c.  but 
it  is  sometimes  advisable  to  wait  awhile,  espe- 
cially in  large  spontaneous  abscesses,  where  the 
constitution"  is  much  debilitated,  till  by  the  fuse 
.fa  nutrition*  diet,  with  bark  ;md  other  tonic 
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,  this  can  lie  somewhat  improved.  There 
are  different  modes  of  opening  abscesses.  *•  **>" 
incision  or  puncture  ;  this  is  generally  the  best 
as  being  least  painful,  and  most  expeditious,  and 
the  extent  of  the  aperture  can  be  better  regulated. 
2.  By  caustic;  this  may  be  sometimes  preferable 
when  suppuration  goes  on  very  slowly  in  glandu- 
lar parts  (especially  in  scrophulous  and  venereal 
cases,)  lessening  the  subjacent  tumour,  giving  lrec 
vent  to  the  matter,  and  exciting  more  healthy  ac- 
tion in  the  sore  ;  but  it  sometimes  causes  much 
deformity,  it  can  hardly  reach  deep  seated  ab- 
scesses, and  the  delay  may  be  often  dangerous.  3. 
Byseton;  this  is-sometimes  advantageous  in  super- 
ficial abscesses,  (where  suppuration  is  likely  to 
continue,)  about  the  neck  and  face,  leaving  gene- 
rally but  a  small  scar  ;  likewise  when  near  joints, 
or  other  important  parts  liable  to  be  injured  by  the 
scalpel  or  caustic.  See  Lumbar  Abscess,  and 
Ulcer. 

ABSCES'SUS.     See  Abscess. 

ABSCISSION.  (Abscissio;  from  ab,  and 
scindo,  to  cut.)  1.  The  cutting  away  some 
morbid,  or  other  part,  by  an  edged  instrument. 
The  abscission  of  the  prepuce  makes  what  we 
call  circumcision. 

2.  Abscission  is  sometimes  used  by  medical 
writers  to  denote  the  sudden  termination  of  a  dis- 
ease in  death,  before  it  arrives  at  its  decline. 

3.  Celsus  frequently  uses  the  term  abscissa  vox 
to  express  a  loss  of  voice. 

Absinthites.  Absinthiac,  or  absinthiated. 
Something  tinged  or  impregnated  with  the  vir- 
tues of  absinthium  or  wormwood. 

ABSI'NTHIUM.  {Absinthium,  thii.n.  a^iv- 
Qtov  ;  from  a,  neg.  and  ipivOos,  pleasant :  so  call- 
ed from  the  disagreeableness  of  the  taste.) 
Wormwood.     See  Artemisia. 

Absinthium  commune.  Common  Worm- 
wood.    See  Artemisia  Absinthium. 

Absinthium  maritimum.  Sea  Wormwood. 
See  Artemisia  Maritima. 

Absinthium  ponticum.  Roman  Wormwood. 
See  Artemisia  Pontica. 

Absinthium  vulgare.  Common  Worm- 
wood.    See  Artemisia  Absinthium. 

ABSORBENS.     See  Absorbent. 

ABSORBENT.  (Absorbens  ;  from  absorbeo, 
to  suck  up.)  1.  The  small,  delicate,  transparent 
vessels,  which  take  up  substances  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  body,  or  from  any  cavity,  and  carry 
it  to  the  blood,  are  termed  absorbents  or  absorb- 
ing vessels.  They  are  denominated,  according  to 
the  liquids  which  they  convey,  lacteals  and  lym- 
phatics.    See  Lacteal  and  Lymphatic. 

2.  Those  medicines  are  so  termed,  which  have 
no  acrimony  in  themselves,  and  destroy  acidities 
in  the  stomach  and  bowels  ;  such  are  magnesia, 
prepared  chalk,  oyster-shells,  crab's  claws,  &c. 

3.  Substances  are  also  so  called  by  chemists 
which  have  the  faculty  of  withdrawing  moisture 
irom  the  atmosphere. 

Absorbing  vessels.     Sec  Absorbent. 

ABSORPTION.  (Absorptio;  from  absorbeo, 
to  suck  up. )  1.  A  function  in  an  animated  body, 
arranged  by  physiologists  under  the  head  ol  natu- 
ral actions.  It  signifies  the  taking  up  of  sub- 
stances applied  to  the  mouths  of  absorbing  ves- 
sels ;  thus  the  nutritious  part  of  the  food  is  ab- 
sorbed from  the  intertinal  canal  by  the  lacteals  : 
thus  mercury  is  taken  into  the  system  by  the  lym- 
phatic" of  the  skin,  &c.  The  principle  by  which 
this  func  .on  takes  place,  is  a  power  inherent  in 
£„,£?. uths  °f  *c  ^°rbents,  a  vis  msita,  de- 
pendent on  the  degree  of  irritability  of  their  in- 
ternal membrane  by  which  thev  contract  and  pro- 
pel their  contents  forwards. 


J.  By  this  term  chemists  understand  the  con- 
ion  of  a  gaseous  fluid  into  a  liquid  or  solid,  on 
being  united  with  some  other  substance.     It  dif- 
fers ironl  condensation  in  tliis  being  the  effect  of 
mechanical  pressure. 

ABSTEMIOUS.  (Abstcmiux ;  from  abs, 
from,  and  tnmctum,\v\iut.)  Refraining  absolute- 
ly from  all  use  of  wine;  but  the  term  is  applied 
to  a  temperate  mode  of  living,  with  respect  to 
food  generally. 

Aisste'ntio.  Cxlius  Aurelianus  'uses  this 
word  to  express  a  suppression,  or  retention  :  thus, 
abslentio  stercorum,  a  retention  of  the  excrements, 
which  he  mentions  as  a  symptom  very  frequent  in 
a  satyriasis.  In  a  sense  somewhat  different,  he 
i  he  word  abstenta,  applying  it  to  the  pleura, 
«  here  he  seems  to  mean  that  the  humour  of  the 
inflamed  pleura  is  prevented,  by  the  adjacent 
bones,  from  extending  itself. 

ABSTERGENT.  (Abstergens ;  from  absf.cr- 
go,  to  cleanse  away.)  Any  application  that 
cleanses  or  clears  away  foulness.  The  term  is 
seldom  employed  by  modern  writers. 

ABSTRACTION.  (From  abstraho,  to  draw 
away.)  A  term  employed  by  chemists  in  the 
process  of  humid  distillation,  to  signify  that  the 
fluid  body  is  again  drawn  off  from  the  solid, 
which  it  had  dissolved. 

Abstracti'tius,  (From  abstraho,  to  draw 
away.)  An  obsolete  term  formerly  applied  to 
any  native  spirit,  not  produced  by  fermentation. 

A'bsus.     The  Egyptian  lotus. 

Abvacua'tio.  (From  abvacuo,  to  empty.) 
A  morbid  discharge  ;  a  large  evacuation  of  any 
fluid,  as  of  blood  from  a  plethoric  person.  A  term 
used  by  some  old  writers. 

Aca'ca.  (Akokos;  from  a,  neg.  and  Kaxnq, 
bad. )  Formerly  applied  to  those  diseases  which 
are  rather  troublesome  than  dangerous. 

ACA'CIA.  (Acacia,  a.  f.  ukokio  ;  from 
ana$ai,  to  sharpen.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linn  a;  an  system.  Class,  Polyga- 
mia;  Order,   Monmcia.     The   Egyptian  thorn. 

Acacia  catechu.  This  plant  affords  a  drug, 
formerly  supposed  to  be  an  earthy  substance 
brought  from  Japan,  and  therefore  called  terra 
Japonica,  or  Japan  earth  ;  afterwards  it  appear- 
ed to  be  an  extract  prepared  in  India,  it  was  sup- 
posed till  lately,  from  the  juice  of  the  Mimosa 
catechu,  by  boiling  the  wood  and  evaporating 
the  decoction  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  But  the 
shrub  is  now  ascertained  to  be  an  acacia,  and  is 
termed  Acacia  catechu.  It  grows  in  great  abun- 
dance in  the  kingdom  of  Bahar,  and  catechu 
comes  to  us  principally  from  Bengal  and  Bombay. 
It  has  received  the  following  names  :  Acachou  ; 
Faufel;  Ceetehui  Caschu;  Catechu;  Cadtchu ; 
Cashovo';  Caitchu;  Castjoe ;  Cachu ;  Cate ; 
Raath.  The  natives  call  it  (Jutt,  the  English 
who  reside  there  Cufch.  In  its  purest  state,  it  is 
a  dry  pulverable  substance,  outwardly  of  a  red- 
dish colour,  internally  of  a  shining  dark  brown, 
tinged  with  a  reddish  hue;  in  the  mouth  it  dis- 
covers considerable  adstringency,  succeeded  by  a 
sweetish  mucilaginous  taste.  It  may  be  advan- 
tageously employed  for  most  purposes  where  an 
ddstringent  is  indicated  ;  and  is  particularly  use- 
lid  in  alvine  fluxes,  where  astringents  are  re- 
quired. Besides  this,  it  is  employed  also  in  ute- 
rine piofluvia,  in  laxity  and  debility  of  the  vis- 
cera in  general ;  and  it  is  an  excellent  topical  ad- 
rtringent,  when  Buffered  to  dissolve  leisurely  in 
the  mouth,  for  laxities  and  ulcerations  of  the 
apththous  ulcers  in  the  mouth,  ami  similar 
affections.  This  extract  is  the  Ikims  of  several 
formula?  in  our  pharmacopoeias,  particularly  of  a 
t  one  of  th<  I  under  whirb 


h  can  he  exhibited,  is  that  of  a  simple  iniusiou  iu 
wa>  in  water  with  a  proportion  of  cinnamon,  for 
by  this  means  it  is  at  once  freed  of  its  impunities 
and  improved  by  the  addition  of  the  aromatic. 

Fourcroy  says  that  catechu  is  prepared  from 
the  seeds  of  a  kind  of  palm,  called  areca.  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy  has  analysed  catechu,  and  from 
his  examination  it  appears,  that  from  Bombay  is 
of  uniform  texture,  red-brown  colour,  and  specific 
gravity  1.39:  that  from  Bengal  is  more  friable 
and  less  consistent,  of  a  chocolate  colour  exter- 
nally, but  internally  chocolate  streaked  with  red- 
brown,  and  specific  gravity  1.28.  The  catechu 
from  either  place  differs  little  in  its  properties. 
Its  taste  is  astringent,  leaving  behind  a  sensation 
of  sweetness.  It  is  almost  wholly  soluble  in  wa- 
ter. Two  hundred  grains  of  picked  catechu 
from  Bombay  afforded  1D9  grains  of  tannin.  66 
extractive  matter,  13  mucilage,  10  residuum, 
chiefly  sand  and  calcareous  earth.  The  same, 
quantity  from  Bengal ;  tannin  97  grains,  extract- 
ive matter  73,  mucilage  16,  residual  matter,  being 
sand,  with  a  small  quantity  of  calcareous  and 
aluminous  earths,  14.  Of  the  latter,  the  darkesi 
parts  appeared  to  afford  most  tannin,  the  lightesi 
most  extractive  matter.  The  Hindoos  prefer 
the  lightest  coloured,  which  has  probably  most 
sweetness,  to  chew  with  the  betel-nut. 

Of  all  the  astringent  substances  we  know,  cate 
chu  appears  to  contain  the  largest  proportion  ol 
tannin ;  and  Mr.  Purkis  found,  that  one  pound 
was  equivalent  to  seven  or  eight  of  oak  bark  for 
the  purpose  of  tanning  leather. 

Acacia  Germanica.     German  Scacia. 

1.  The  name  of  the  German  black-thorn  or 
sloe-tree,  the  Prunus  spinosa  of  Linnanis. 

2.  The  name  of  the  inspissated  juice  of  tin 
fruit,  as  made  in  Germany  ;  which,  as  well  as  tin- 
tree,  is  there  called  also  Acacia  nostras.  It  i* 
now  fallen  into  disuse. 

Acacia  Indica.     See  Tamarindus  Tndica. 

Acacia  nostras.     See  Acacia  Germanica. 

Acacia  vera.  1.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  tree  which  affords  gum-arabic,  formerly  sup- 
posed to  be  a  Mimosa.  Acacia  : — spi?ii.i  slipii- 
laribus  patentibus,foKis  bipinnatis,  partialibux 
extimis  glandula  interstinctis,  spicis  globosi? 
pedunculatis,  of  Wildenow.  The  Egyptian 
Thorn.  This  tree  yields  the  true  Acacia  Gum, 
or  Gum- Arabic,  called  also  Gummi  acanthinum  ; 
Gummi  thebaicum ;  Gummi  scorpionis  ;  Gum- 
lamac;  Gummi  senega,  or  senica,  or  senega- 
lense. 

Cairo  and  Alexandria  were  the  principal  mart* 
for  gum-arabic,  till  the  Dutch  introduced  the  guar 
from  Senegal  into  Europe,  about  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  this  source  now  sup- 
plies the  greater  part  of  the  vast  consumption  of 
this  article.  The  tree  which  yields  the  Senegal 
gum,  grows  abundantly  on  the  sands,  along  the 
whole  of  the  Barbary  coast,  and  particularly 
about  the  river  Senegal.  There  are  several  spe- 
cies, some  of  which  yield  a  red  astringent  juice, 
but  others  afford  only  a  pure,  nearly  colourless, 
insipid  gum,  which  is  the  great  article  of  com- 
merce. These  trees  are  from  eighteen  to  twenty 
feet  high,  with  thorny  branches.  The  gum  makes 
its  appearance  about  the  middle  of  November, 
when  the  soil  has  been  thoroughly  saturated  with 
periodical  rains.  The  gummy  juice  is  seen  to 
ooze  through  the  trunk  and  branches,  and,  in  about 
a  fortnight,  it  hardens  into  roundish  drops,  of  a 
yellowish  white,  which  are  beautifully  brilliant 
where  they  are  broken  off, 'and  entirely  so  when 
held  in  the  mouth  for  a  short  time,  to' dissolve  lb* 
outer  surface.  No  clefts  are  made,  nor  any  artili 
rial  m>  ■  Moors,  tr>  solicit  the 
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of  die  giim.  The  lumps  of  guni-senegal  are 
usually  about  the  size  of  partridge  eggs,  and  the 
harvest  continues  about  six  weeks.  This  gum  is 
a  very  wholesome  and  nutritious  food  ;  thousands 
of  the  Moors  supporting  themselves  entirely  upon 
it  during  the  time  of  harvest.  About  six  ounces 
is  sufficient  to  support  a  man  for  a  day ;  and  it  is 
besides  mixed  with  milk,  animal  broths,  and  other 
victuals. 

The  gum-arabic,  or  that  which  comes  directly 
from  Egypt  and  the  Levant,  only  differs  from  the 
gum-sen<  gal  in  being  of  a  lighter  colour,  and  in 
smaller  lumps  ;  and  it  is  also  somewhat  more 
brittle.  In  other  respects,  they  resemble  each 
other  perfectly. 

Gum-arabic  is  neither  soluble  in  spirit  nor  in 
oil ;  but,  in  twice  its  quantity  of  water,  it  dis- 
solves into  a  mucilaginous  fluid,  of  the  consistence 
of  a  thick  syrup,  and  in  this  state  answers  many 
useful  pharmaceutical  purposes,  by  rendering  oily, 
resinous,  and  pinguious  substances  miscible  with 
water.  The  glutinous  quality  of  gum-arabic  ren- 
ders it  preferable  to  other  gums  and  mucilages  as 
a  demulcent  in  coughs,  hoarsenesses,  and  other 
catarrhal  affections.  It  is  also  very  generally 
employed  in  ardor  urinse,  diarrhoeas,  and  calcu- 
lous complaints. 

2.  The  name  Acacia  vera  has  also  been  used  to 
denote  the  expressed  juice  of  the  immature  pods 
of  the  tree  termed  Acacia  veravel.  This  inspis- 
sated juice  is  brought  from  Egypt  in  roundish 
masses,  wrapped  up  in  thin  bladders.  It  is  con- 
sidered as  a  mild  astringent  medicine.  The 
Egyptians  give  it,  in  spitting  of  blood,  in  the 
quantity  of  a  drachm,  dissolved  in  any  convenient 
liquor,  and  repeat  this  dose  occasionally.  '  They 
likewise  employ  it  in  collyria,  for  strengthening 
the  eyes,  and  in  gargles,  tor  quinsies.  It  is  now 
seldom  used  as  a  medicine,  being  superseded  by 
the  use  of  catechu,  or  kino. 

Acacia  veravel.     See  Acacia  vera. 

Acacia  Zeylonica.  See  Hezmatoxylon 
Campechianum. 

Acacia  gum.     See  Acacia  vera. 

Acacos.     The  thrush.     See  Aphtha. 

Aca'lai.     (Arabian.)     Common  salt. 

Aca'lcum.     Tin. 

AC  ALYCINUS.  (From  a,  priv.  and  calyx,  a 
flower-cup. )     Without  a  calyx. 

ACALYCIS.  (From  a,  priv.  and  calyx,  a 
flower-cup.)  Without  a  calyx  or  flower-cup. 
Applied  to  plants  which  have  no  calyx. 

Aca'matos.      (From   a,  neg.    and  Kafivu>,  to 

tow  weary. )     A  perfect  rest  of  the  muscles,  or 
at  disposition  of  a  limb  which  is  equally  distinct 
from  flexion  and  extension. 

Aca'nor.     (Hebrew.)    A  furnace. 
ACA'NTHA.     (A.Kavda;  from  a<rt,  a  point.) 

1.  A  thorn  ;  or  any  thing  pointed. 

2.  Sometimes  applied  to  the  spina  dorsi. 
Acantha'bolus.      (From  aicavOa ;   a  thorn, 

and  fia^} (•>,  to  cast  out. )  An  instrument,  or  for- 
ceps, for  taking  out  or  removing  thorns,  or  what- 
ever may  stick  in  the  flesh. — Paulus  uSSgineta. 

Aca'nthe.  The  name  of  the  artichoke  in  an- 
cient authors. 

ACA'NTHINUM.  (From  axavda,  a  thorn.) 
Gum-arabic  was  called  gummi  acanthinum,  be- 
cause it  is  produced  from  a  thorny  tree.  See 
Acacia  Vera. 

Acanticone.     See  Epidote. 

ACA'NTHULUS.  (From  axavda,  a„ thorn.) 
A  surgical  instrument  to  draw  out  thorns  or  splin- 
or  to  remove  any  extraneous  matter  from 
wounds. 

ACA'NTHUS.  (Acanthus,  i.  m.  a>cav9o;; 
•>om  aKoaiQa.  a  thorn :  so  naraedfrom  being  rough 
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and  prickly.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plan**  •" 
the  Linmean  system.  Class,  Didynamia;  Oratr, 
Angiospinnia.     Bear's-breech. 

Acanthus  mollis.  The  systematic  name  oi 
the  bear's-breech,  or  brank-ursine.  Acanthus  : 
—foliis  sinuatis  inermibus,  of  Linnanis,  Branca 
ursina  of  the  shops.  The  leaves  and  root  abound 
with  a  mucilage,  which  is  readily  extracted  by 
boiling  or  infusion.  The  roots  are  the  most  mu- 
cilaginous. Where  this  plant  is  common,  it  is 
employed  for  the  same  purposes  to  which  althjea 
awl  other  vegetables  possessing  similar  qualities 
are  applied  among  us.  It  is  fallen  into  disuse. 
The  herb-women  too  often  sell  the  leaves  of 
bear's-foot,  and  of  cow's  parsnip,  for  the  bear's- 
breech. 

Aca'pnon.        (From    a,    priv.     and    ko 
smoke.)     1.  Common  wild  marjoram. 

2.  Fnsmoked  honey. 

ACAROIS.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants, 
from  New  South  Wales. 

Acarois  resinifera.  The  name  of  the  tree 
which  affords  the  Botany  bay  gum.  See  Botany 
bay. 

ACARUS.  (From  aicapm,  small.)  The  tick. 
An  insect  which  breeds  in  the  skin.  Ayery 
numerous  genus  of  minute  insects  which  infest 
the  skin  ol  animals,  and  produce  various  com- 
plaints. Those  which  are  found  on  the  human 
body  are 

1.  The  acarus  domesticus,  or  domestic  tick. 

2.  The  acarus  scabiei,  or  itch  tick. 

3.  The  acarus  autumnalis,  or  harvest-bug. 
ACATALE'PSIA.  (From  a,  neg.  and  naTaUp- 

6avu),  to  apprehend.)  Uncertainty  in  the  progno- 
sis or  judgment  of  diseases. 

ACA'TALIS.  (From  a,  neg.  and  xaTew,  to 
want.)  The  juniper  tree:  so  named  from  the 
abundance  of  its  seeds. 

ACATA'POSIS.  (From  a,  neg.  and  Karamvio, 
to  swallow. )     Difficult  deglutition. 

Aca'statos.  (From  a,  neg.  and  Kadiarrijii,  to 
determine.)     Inconstant. 

1.  Fevers  were  so  called  which  are  anoma- 
lous in  their  appearance  and  irregular  in  their 
paroxysms. 

2.  Turbid  urine  without  sediment. 
ACAULIS.     (From    a,    priv.    and   caulis,    » 

stem.)  Without  stem.  Plants  destitute  of  steal 
are  Called  acaules,  stendess  ;  as  Cypripedium 
acaule,  and  Carduus  acaulis.  This  term  must 
not  be  too  rigidly  understood. 

Aca'zdir.     Tin. 

ACCELERATOR.  (From  accelero,  to 
hasten  or  propel.)  The  name  of  a  muscle  of  the 
penis. 

Accelerator  urin^;.  A  muscle  of  the  penis. 
Ejaculator  Seminis ;  Bulbo-syndvsmo-caver- 
mux  of  Dumas ;  Bulbo-cavernosus  of  Win- 
slow.  It  arises  fleshy  from  the  sphincter  ani  and 
membranous  part  of  the  urethra,  and  tendinous 
from  the  crus,  near  as  fer  forwards  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  corpus  pavemosum  penis  ;  the  inferi- 
or fibres  run  more  transversely,  and  the  superior 
descend  in  an  oblique  direction.  It  is  inserted 
into  a  line  in  the  middle  of  the  bulbous  part  of  the 
urethra,  where  each  joins  with  its  fellow  •  by 
which  the  bulb  is  completely  closed.  The  use  of 
these  muscles  is  to  drive  the  urine  or  semen 
forward,  and  by  grasping  the  bulbous  part  of  the 
urethra,  to  push  the   blood   towards  its  corpus 

dbtemkd1"1'  and  §lanS'  by  Wl'ich  the*  are 

ACCESSION.     Uccemdo;  from  accedo,  to 
approach.     I  he  commencement  of  a  disc; 
term  mostly  applied  to  a  fever  which  has  parox- 
ysms or  exacerbations  •    thus  ,',<m  0f 
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lever,  means  the  commencement  or  approach  of 
the  febrile  period. 

ACCESSO'RIUS.  (From  accedo,  to  ap- 
proach :  so  called  from  the  course  it  takes. )  Con- 
nected by  contact  or  approach. 

Accessorius  lumbalis.  A  muscle  of  the 
loins.    See  Sacro-lumbalis. 

\:  <  essorius  nervus.  The  name  given  by- 
Willis  to  two  nerves  which  ascend,  one  on  each 
side,  from  the  second,  fourth,  and  fifth  cervical 
pairs  of  nerves,  through  the  great  foramen  of  the 
occipital  bone,  and  pass  out  again  from  the  cranium 
through  the  foramina  lacera,  with  the  par  vagum, 
to  be  distributed  on  the  trapezius  muscle. 

A'ccib.     An  obsolete  term  for  lead. 

ACCI'PITER.     (From  accipio,  to  take.) 

1.  The  hawk  :  so  named  from  its  rapacity. 

2.  A  bandage  which  was  put  over  the  nose  :  so 
called  from  its  likeness  to  the  claw  of  a  hawk,  or 
from  the  tightness  of  its  grasp. 

ACCIPfrRI'NA.  (From  accipiter,  the  hawk. ) 
The  herb  hawk- weed  :  which  Pliny  says  was  so 
called  because  hawks  are  used  to  scratch  it,  and 
apply  the  juice  to  their  eyes  to  prevent  blindness. 

ACCLI'VIS.  A  muscle  of  the  belly,  so  named 
from  the  oblique  ascent  of  its  fibres.  See  Oliquus 
internux  abdominis. 

Accouchement.  The  French  word  for  the  act 
of  delivery. 

Accoucheur.     The  French  for  a  midwife. 

ACCRETIO.  (From  ad,  and  cresco,  to  in- 
crease.)    Accretion. 

1.  Nutrition  ;  growth. 

2.  The  growing  together  of  parts  naturally 
separate,  as  the  fingers  or  toes. 

Accuba'tio.  (From  accumbo,  to  recline.) 
Childbed  ;  reclining. 

Ace'dia.  (From  a,  priv.  and  Ktjooi,  care.) 
Carelessness,  neglect  in  the  application  of  medi- 
cines. Hippocrates  sometimes  uses  this  word, 
in  his  treatise  on  the  Glands,  to  signify  fatigue  or 
trouble. 

ACE'PHALUS.  (Acephalus,  i.  m.  aKiipa\os; 
from  a,  priv.  and  Ki<hu\ri,  a  head. )  Without  a 
head.  A  term  applied  to  a  lusus  natura:,  or  mon- 
ster, born  without  a  head. 

A'CER.  (Acer,  eris.  neut.  ;  from  acer,  sharp  : 
because  of  the  sharpness  of  its  juice. )  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaan  system. 
Class,  Polysomia;  Order,  IMonacia. 

Acer  campestre.  The  conrnon  maple. 
This  tree  yields  a  sweetish,  soft,  milky  sap, 
which  contains  a  salt  with  basis  of  lime,  possess- 
ed, according  to  Sherer,  of  peculiar  properties. 
It  is  white,  semitrunsparent,  not  altered  by  the 
air,  and  soluble  in  one  hundred  parts  of  cold,  or 
fifty  of  boiling  water. 

Acer  pseudoplatanus.  The  maple-tree, 
falsely  named  sycamore.  It  is  also  called  Plata- 
nus  traga.  This  tree  is  common  in  England, 
though  not  much  used  in  medicine.  The  juice, 
if  drank  while  fr<  sh,  is  said  to  he  a  good  antiscor- 
butic. All  its  parts  contain  a  saccharine  fluid  ; 
and  if  the  root  or  branches  be  wounded  in  the 
spring,  a  large  quantity  of  liquor  is  discharged, 
which,  when  inspissated,  yields  a  brown  sort  of 
sugar  and  syrup  like  molasses. 

Acer  saccharinu.m.     The  sugar  maple-tree. 
e  quantities  of  sugar   are   obtained  from  this 
tree  in  New-England  and  Canada,  which  is  much 
used  in  France,  where  it  is  commonly  known  by 
i  lie  name  of  Saccharum  Canadenae  or  Saccha- 
rum  Acernum,  maple   sugar.      In  has  been  sup- 
posed that  all  Europe  might  he  supplied  from  the 
maple  ol  America,  which  grows  in  great  quantities 
western  counties  of  all   the    middle  States 
•  American  Union.      It  is  as  tall  a-,  the  oak. 


and  from  two  to  three  feet  in  diameter ;  puu 
forth  a  white  blossom  in  the  spring,  before  any 
appearance  of  leaves  ;  its  small  branches  afford 
sustenance  for  cattle,  and  its  ashes  afford  a  large 
quantity  of  excellent  potash.  Twenty  years 
are  required  for  it  to  attain  its  full  growth.  Tap- 
ping does  not  injure  it ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it 
affords  more  syrup,  and  of  a  better  quality,  the 
oftener  it  is  tapped.  A  single  tree  has  not  only 
survived,  but  flourished,  after  tappiug,  for  forty 
years.  Five  or  six  pounds  of  sugar  are  usually 
afforded  by  the  sap  of  one  tree  ;  though  there  are 
instances  of  the  quantity  exceeding  twenty  pounds. 
The  sugar  is  separated  from  the  sap  either  by 
freezing,  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  or  by  boil- 
ing. The  latter  method  is  the  most  used.  Dr. 
Rush  describes  the  process ;  which  is  simple, 
and  practised  without  any  difficulty  by  the  farm-  • 
ers. 

From  frequent  trials  of  this  sugar,  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  in  any  respect  inferior  to  that  of  the 
West  Indies.  It  is  prepared  at  a  time  of  the  year 
when  neither  iiisect,  nor  the  pollen  of  plants, 
exists  to  vitiate  it,  as  is  the  case  with  common  i 
sugar.  From  calculations  grounded  on  facts,  it  is 
ascertained,  that  America  is  now  capable  of  pro- 
ducing a  surplus  of  one-eighth  more  than  its  own 
consumption. 

ACERATE.  Aceras.  A  salt  formed  of  the 
acid  of  the  Acer  campestre  with  an  alkaline, 
earthy,  or  metallic  base. 

ACE'RATOS.  From  a,  neg.  and  Ktpaw,  or 
Ktpavvvm,  to  mix.)  Unmixed;  uncorrupted. 
This  term  is  applied  sometimes  to  the  humours  of 
the  body  by  Hippocrates.  Paulus  ^Egineta  men- 
tions a  plaster  of  this  name. 

ACERB.  (Acerbus  ;  from  acer,  sharp.)  A 
species  of  taste  which  consists  in  a  degree  of  aci- 
dity, with  an  addition  of  roughness  ;  properties 
common  to  many  immature  fruits. 

Ace'rkitas.     Acerbness. 

ACERIC  ACID.  A  peculiar  acid,  said  to  ex- 
ist in  the  juice  of  the  common  maple,  Acer  cam- 
pestre of  Linnaeus.  It  is  decomposed  by  heat, 
like  the  other  vegetable  acids. 

ACE'RIDES.  (From  a,  priv.  and  Ktpa$, 
wax.)     Soft  plasters  made  without  wax. 

ACEROSUS.  (From  acus,  a  needle.)  1. 
Acerose  :  having  the  shape  of  a  needle.  Applied 
to  leaves  which  are  so  shaped,  as  in  Pinus  sylves- 
tris  and  Juniperua  communis. 

2.  (From  acus,  chaff. )  Chaffy :  applied  to 
coarse  bread,  &c. 

ACESCENT.  (Acescent;  from  aceo,  to  be 
sour  or  tart. )  Turning  scur  or  acid.  Substances 
which  readily  run  into  the  acid  fermentation,  are  so  | 
said  to  be  ;  as  some  vegetable  and  animal  juices 
and  infusions.  The  suddenness  with  which  this 
change  is  effected,  during  a  thunder-storm,  even 
in  corked  bottles,  has  not  been  accounted  for.  In 
some  morbid  states  of  the  stomach,  also,  it  pro- 
ceeds with  astonishing  rapidity. 

A'CESIS.  (From  amopai,  to  cure.)  1.  A 
remedy  or  cure. 

2.  The  herb  water-sage  ;  so  called  from  its  sup- 
posed healing  qualities. 

ACE'STA.  (From  aKcorai,  to  cure.)  Dis- 
tempers which  are  easily  cured. 

Ace'stis.     Borax. 

Ace'storis.  (From  aKtopai,  to  cure.  It 
strictly  signifies  a  female  physician,  and  is  used 
for  a  uridwife. 

ACETABULUM.  (Acetabulum,  i.  n.  ;  from 
acetum,  vinegar  :  so  called  because  it  resembles 
the  acetabulum,  or  old  saucer,  in  which  vinegar 
was  held  for  the  use  of  the  table. )  A  name  given 
bv  Latin  writers  to  the  cup-like  cavity  of  the  o^ 
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iunomiaatum,  which  receives  the  head  of  the 
thigh-bone.    See  Innominatum  os. 

ACETA'RIUM.  (From  aceium,  vine-ar: 
hecause  it  is  mostly  made  with  vinegar.)  A  sa- 
lad or  pickle. 

ACE'TAS.  (Acetas,  tis  ;  f.  from  acetum,  vi- 
negar. )  An  acetate.  A  salt  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  acetic  acid,  with  a  salifiable  base.  Those 
used  in  medicine  are  the  acetates  of  ammonia, 
lead,  potassa,  and  zinc. 

Acetas  ammoni.e.  Acetate  of  ammonia. 
See  Ammonia  acetatis  liquor. 

Acetas  plumbi.  Acetate  of  lead.  See 
Plumbi  acetas  and  Plumbi  acetatis  liquor. 

Acetas  potassje.  Acetate  of  potassa.  See 
Potasses  acetas. 

Acetas  zinci.  A  metallic  salt  composed  of 
zinc  and  acetic  acid.  It  is  used  by  some  as  an 
astringent  against  inflammation  of  the  eyes, 
urethra,  and  vagina,  diluted  in  the  same  propor- 
tion as  the  sulphate  of  zinc. 

Acetate.     See  Acetas. 

Acetate  of  Ammonia.  See  Ammonia  acetatis 
liquor. 

Acetate  of  Potassa.     See  Potasses  acetas. 

Acetate  of  Zinc.     See  Acetas  zinci. 

Acetated  vegetable  Atcali.  See  Potasses  ace- 
tas. 

Acetated  volatile  Alcali.  See  Ammoniee  ace- 
tatis liquor. 

ACETIC  ACID.  Acidum  aceticum.  The 
same  acid  which,  in  a  very  dilute  and  somewhat 
impure  state,  is  called  vinegar.  Acetic  acid  is 
found  combined  with  potassa  in  the  juices  of  a 
great  many  plants  ;  particularly  the  Sarnbucus 
nigra,  Pheenix  dactilifera,  Galium  Verum,  and 
Rhus  7'yphinus.  "  Sweat,  urine,  and  even  fresh 
milk,  contain  it.  It  is  frequently  generated  in 
the  stomachs  of  dyspeptic  patients.  Almost  all 
dry  vegetable  substances,  and  some  animal,  sub- 
jected in  close  vessels  to  a  red  heat,  yield  it  co- 
piously. It  is  the  result  likewise  ot  a  sponta- 
neous fermentation,  to  which  liquid  vegetable, 
and  animal  matters  are  liable.  Strong  acids,  as 
the  sulphuric  and  nitric,  develope  the  acetic  by 
their  action  on  vegetables.  It  was  long  supposed, 
on  the  authority  of  Boerhaave,  that  the  fermen- 
tation which  forms  vinegar  is  uniformly  preceded 
by  the  vinous.  This  is  a  mistake,  cabbages  sour 
in  water,  making  sour  crout ;  starch,  in  starch- 
makers'  sour  waters  ;  and  dough  itself,  without 
any  previous  production  of  wine. 

"The  varieties  of  acetic  acid  known  in  com- 
merce are  four  :  1.  Wine  vinegar.  2.  Malt  vine- 
gar.   3.  Sugar  vinegar.    4.  Wood  vinegar. 

"  We  shall  describe  first  the  mode  of  making 
these  commercial  articles,  and  then  that  of  ex- 
tracting the  absolute  acetic  acid  of  the  chemist, 
eitber  from  these  vinegars  or  directly  from  che- 
mical compounds,  of  which  it  is  a  constituent. 

"  The  following  is  the  plan  of  making  vinegar 
at  present  practised  in  Paris.  The  wine  des- 
tined for  vinegar  is  mixed  in  a  large  tun  with  a 
quantity  of  wiue  lees,  and  the  whole  being 
transferred  into  cloth-sacks,  placed  within  a 
large  iron  bound  vat,  the  liquid  matter  is  ex- 
truded through  the  sacks  by  superincumbent 
pressure.  What  passes  through  is  put  into  large 
casks,  set  upright,  having  a  small  aperture  in 
/  their  top.  In  these  it  is  exposed  to  the  heat  of 
the  sun  in  summer,  or  to  that  of  a  stove  in  win- 
ter. Fermentation  supervenes  in  a  few  days. 
If  the  heat  should  then  rise  too  high,  it  is  low- 
ered by  cool  air  and  the  addition  of  fresh  wine. 
In  the  skilful  regulation  of  the  fermentatire  tem- 
perature consists  the  art  of  making  good  wine 

inegar.    In  summer  the  process  is  generally 
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completed  in  a  fortnight :  in  winter,  double  t^' 
time  is  requisite.  The  vinegar  is  then  run  oil 
into  barrels,  which  contain  several  chips  of 
birchwood.  In  about  a  fortnight  it  is  found  to 
be  clarified,  and  is  then  fit  for  the  market.  It 
must  be  kept  in  close  casks. 

"The  manufacturers  at  Orleans  prefer  wine 
of  a  year  old  for  making  vinegar.  But  if  by  age 
the  wine  has  lost  its  extractive  matter,  it  does 
not  readily  undergo  the  acetous  fermentation.  In 
this  case,  acetification,  as  the  French  term  the 
process,  may  be  determined  by  adding  slips  of 
vines,  bunches  of  grapes,  or  green  woods." 

"Almost  all  the  vinegar  of  the  north  of  France 
being  prepared  at  Orleans,  the  manufactory 
of  that  place  has  acquired  such  celebrity,  as  to 
render  their  process  worthy  of  a  separate  con- 
sideration. The  Orleans'  casks  contain  nearly  400 
pints  of  wine.  Those  which  have  been  already 
used  are  preferred.  They  are  placed  in  three 
rows,  one  over  another,  and  in  the  top  have  an 
aperture  of  two  inches'  diameter,  kept  always 
open.  The  wine  for  acetification  is  kept  in  ad- 
joining casks,  containing  beech  shavings,  to 
which  the  lees  adhere.  The  wine  thus  clarified 
is  drawn  off"  to  make  vinegar.  One  hundred 
pints  of  good  vinegar,  boiling  hot,  are  first 
poured  into  each  cask,  and  left  there  for  eight 
days.  Ten  pints  of  wine  are  mixed  in,  every 
eight  days,  till  the  vessels  are  full.  The  vine- 
gar is  allowed  to  remain  in  this  state  fifteen  days 
before  it  is  exposed  to  sale. 

"The  used  casks  called  mothers,  are  never 
emptied  more  than  half,  but  are  successively 
filled  again,  to  acetify  new  portions  of  wine. 
In  order  to  judge  if  the  mother  works,  the  vine- 
gar-makers plunge  a  spaiula  into  the  liquid  ;  and 
according  to  the  quantity  of  froth  which  the  spa- 
tula shows,  they  add  more,  or  less  wine.  In 
summer,  the  atmospheric  heat  is  sufficient.  In 
winter,  stoves  heated  to  about  75°  Fahr.  main- 
tain the  requisite  temperature  in  the  manufac- 
tory. 

"  In  some  country  districts,  the  people  keep, 
in  a  place  where  the  temperature  is  mild  and  > 
equable,  a  vinegar  cask,  into  which  they  pour 
such  wine  as  they  wish  to  acetify  ;  and  it  is  al- 
ways preserved  full  by  replacing  the  vinegar 
drawn  off,  by  new  wine.  To  establish  this 
household  manufacture,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
buy  at  first  a  small  cask  of  good  vinegar. 

"  At  Gand,  a  vinegar  from  beer  is  made,  in 
which  the  following  proportions  of  grain  are 
found  to  be  most  advantageous  : — 

1880  Paris  lbs.  malted  barley. 
700  —  wheat. 

500  —  buck-wheat. 

These  grains  are  ground,  mixed,  and  boiled, 
along  with  twenty-seven  casks  full  of  river  wa- 
ter, for  three  hours.  Eighteen  casks  of  good 
beer  for  vinegar  are  obtained.  By  a  subsequent 
decoction,  more  fermentable  liquid  is  extracted, 
which  is  mixed  with  the  former.  The  whole 
brewing  yields  3000  English  quarts. 

"  In  this  country,  vinegar  is  usually  made  from 
malt.  By  mashing  with  hot  water,  100  o  allons 
of  wort  are  extracted  in  less  than  two  hours 
from  1  boll  ol  malt.  When  the  liquor  has  fallen 
to  the  temperature  of  75°  Fahr.  4  gallons  of  the 
barm  of  beer  are  added.  After  thTrty-s,x  hours 
it  is  racked  off  into  casks,  which  are  laid  on  their 
sides,  and  exposed,  with  their  bun-holes  looselv 
covered,  to  the  influence  of  the  .SnTuSer 
but  in  winter  they  are  arranged  in  a  2™ZL: 
In  three  months  this  vinegar*  is  ready  for  the  ma- 
nufacture of  sugar  of  lead.  To  make  vinegar 
for  domest.c  use.  however,  the  process  is  "^ 


Wiui  ihrlerent.  The  above  l'quor  is  racked  oft' 
into  casks  placed  upright,  having  a  false  cover, 
•  s  with  holes  fixed  at  about  a  foot  from 
their  bottom.  On  this  a  considerable  quantity 
of  rape,  or  the  refuse  from  the  makers  of  British 
wine,  or  otherwise,  a  quantity  of  low-priced  rai- 
sins, is  laid.  The  liquor  is  turned  into  another 
barrel  every  twenty-four  hours,  in  which  time  it 
das  begun,  to  grow  warm.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
the  vinegar  is  fully  fermented,  as  above,  without 
the  rape,  which  is  added  towards  the  end,  to 
communicate  flavour.  Two  large  casks  are  in 
this  case  worked  together,  as  is  described  long 
ago  by  Bocrhaave,  as  follows  : — 

"'Take  two  large  wooden  vats,  or  hogs- 
heads ;  and  in  each  of  these,  place  a  wooden 
grate  or  hurdle,  at  the  distance  of  a  foot  from 
t  be  bottom.  Set  the  vessel  upright  ;  and  on  the 
,  place  a  moderately  close  layer  of  green 
.  or  fresh  cuttings  of  the  vine.  Then  fill 
up  the  vessel  wi'h  the  footstalks  of  grapes,  com- 
monly called  the  rape,  to  the  top  of  the  vessel, 
which  must  be  left  quite  open. 

"  '  Having  thus  prepared  the  two  vessels,  pour 
into  them  the  wine  to  be  converted  into  vinegar, 
so  as  to  fill  one  of  them  quite  up,  and  the  other 
but  half-full.  Leave  them  thus  for  twenty-four 
hours,  and  then  fill  up  the  half-filled  vessel  with 
liquor  from  that  which  is  quite  full,  and  which 
will  nowin  its  turn  only  be  left  half-full.  Four- 
and-twenty  hours  afterwards,  repeat  the  same 
operation  ;  and  thus  go  on,  keeping  the  vessels 
alternately  full  and  half-full  during  twenty-four 
hours,  till  the  vinegar  be  made.  On  the  second 
or  third  day,  there  will  arise  in  the  half-filled 
vessel  a  fermentative  motion,  accompanied  with 
a  sensible  heat,  which  will  gradually  increase 
from  day  to  day.  On  the  contrary,  the  ferment- 
ing motion  is  almost  imperceptible  in  the  full 
vessel ;  and  as  the  two  vessels  are  alternately 
full  and  half-full,  the  fermentation  is  by  this 
means  in  some  measure  interrupted,  and  is  only 
renewed  every  other  day  in  each  vessel. 

"  '  When  this  motion  appears  to  have  entirely 
ceased,  even  in  the  half-filled  vessel,  it  is  a  sign 
that  the  fermentation  is  finished  ;  and  therefore 
the  vinegar  is  then  to  be  put  into  casks  close 
stopped,  and  kept  in  a  cool  place. 

"  '  A  greater  or  less  degree  of  warmth  ac- 
celerates or  checks  this,  as  well  as  the  spirituous 
fermentation.  In  France,  it  is  finished  in  about 
fifteen  days,  during  the  summer;  but  if  the  heat 
of  the  air  be  very  great,  and  exceed  the  twenty- 
fifth  degree  of  Reaumur's  thermometer  (88  1-4° 
Fahr.)  the  half-filled  vessel  must  be  filled  up 
every  twelve  hours  ;  because,  if  the  fermenta- 
tion be  not  so  checked  in  that  time,  it  will  be- 
come violent,  and  the  liquor  will  be  so  heated, 
that  many  of  the  spirituous  parts,  on  which  the 
strength  of  the  vinegar  depends,  will  be  dissipa- 
ted so  that  nothing  will  remain  after  the  fermen- 
tation but  a  vapid  liquor,  sour  indeed,  but  effete. 
The  better  to  prevent  the  dissipation  of  the  spi- 
rituous parts,  it  is  a  proper  and  usual  precaution 
to  close  the  mouth  of  the  half-filled  vessel  in 
which  the  liquor  ferments,  with  a  cover  made 
of  oak  wood.  As  to  the  full  vessel,  it  Is  always 
left  open  that  the  air  may  act  freely  on  the  liquor 
it  contains  :  for  it  is  not  liable  to  the  same  in- 
conveniences, because  it  ferments  but  very 
slowly.' 

"Good  vinegar  maybe  made  frcm  a  weak 
syrup,  consisting  of  18  oz.  of  sugar  to  every  gal- 
lon of  water.  Tin-  yeast  and  rape  are  to  be  here 
Used  as  above  described.  Whenever  the  vine- 
gar (from  the  taste  and  flavour)  rs  considered  to 
roplete,  it  oueht  to  be  decanted  into  tight 


barrels  or  bottles,  and  well  secured  from  a. 
ot  air.  A  itomi  nTary  ebullition  before  it  isbot- 
fouud  favourable  to  its  preservation.  In  a 
large  manufactory  of  n_alt  vinegar,  a  considera- 
ble revenue  is  derived  from  the  sale  of  yeast  to 
the  bakers. 

"  Vinegar  obtained  by  the  preceding  methods 
has  more  or  less  of  a  brown  colour,  and  a  pecu- 
liar but  rather  grateful  smell.  By  distillation  in 
glass  vessels  the  colouring  matter,  which  resides 
in  a  mucilage,  is  separated,  but  the  fragrant  ' 
odour  is  generally  replaced  by  an  eiripyreumatic 
one.  The  best  French  wine  vinegars,  and  also 
some  from  malt,  contain  a  little  alcohol,  which 
comes  over  early  with  the  watery  part,  and  ren- 
ders the  first  product  of  distillation  scarcely- 
denser,  sometimes  even  less  dense,  than  water.  Ii 
is  accordingly  rejected.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  distillation  the  empyreuma  increases.  Hence 
only  the  intermediate  portions  are  retained  as 
distilled  vinegar.  Its  specific  gravity  varies  froru 
1.005  to  1.015,  whilst  that  of  common  vinegar 
of  equal  strength  varies  from  1.010  to  1.025. 

"  A  crude  vinegar  has  been  long  prepared  for 
the  calico  printers,  by  subjecting  wood  in  iron 
retorts  to  a  strong  red  heat." 

"  The  acetic  acid  of  the  chemist  may  be  pre- 
pared in  the  following  modes  :  1st.  Two  parts 
of  fused  acetate  of  potassa  with  one  of  the  strong- 
est oil  of  vitriol  yield,  by  slow  distillation  from 
a  glass  retort  into  a  refrigerated  receiver,  con- 
centrated acetic  acid.  A  small  portion  of  sul- 
phurous acid,  which  contaminates  it,  may  be 
removed  by  re-distillation,  from  a  little  acetate 
of  lead.  2d.  Or  four  parts  of  good  sugar  of  lead, 
with  one  part  of  sulphuric  acid  treated  in  the 
same  way,  afford  a  slightly  weaker  acetic  acid.  3d. 
Gently  calcined  sulphate  of  iron,  or  green  vitriol, 
mixed  with  sugar  of  lead  in  the  proportion  of  1 
of  the  formerto  2  1-2  of  the  latter,  and  carefully- 
distilled  from  a  porcelain  retort  into  a  cooled  re- 
ceiver, may  be  also  considered  a  good  economi- 
cal process.  Or  without  distillation,  if  lOOparts 
of  well  dried  acetate  of  lime  be  oautiously  added 
to  60  parts  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with 
5  parts  of  water,  and  digested  for  24  hours,  and 
strained,  a  good  acetic  acid,  sufficiently  strong 
for  every  ordinary  purpose,  will  be  obtained. 

"  The  distillation  of  acetate  of  copper  or  ol 
lead  per  se,  has  also  been  employed  for  obtain- 
ing strong  acid.  Here,  however,  the  product  is 
mixed  with  a  port  ion  of  the  fragrant  pyro-acetic. 
spirit,  which  it  is  troublesome  to  get  hd  of.  Un- 
doubtedly the  best  process  for  the  strong  acid  is 
that  first  described,  and  the  cheapest  the  second 
or  third.  When  of  the  utmost  possible  strength 
its  sp.  gravity  is  1.062.  At  the  temperature"  of 
50°  F.  it  assumes  the  solid  form,  crystallising  in 
oblong  rhomboidal  plates.  It  has  an  extremely 
pungent  odour,  affecting  the  nostrils  and  eyes 
even  painfully,  when  its  vapour  is  incautiously 
snuffed  up.  Its  taste  is  eminently  acid  and  acrid. 
It  excoriates  and  inflames  the  skin. 

"  The  purified  wood  vinegar,  which  is  used  for  •, 
pickles  and  culinary  purposes,  has  commonly  a  v 
specific  gravity  of  about  1.009  ;  when  it  is  equi- 
valent in  acid  strength  to  good  wine  or  malt  vine- 
gar of  1.014.  It  contains  about  1-20  of  its  weight 
of  absolute  acetic  acid,  and  19-20  of  water.  But 
the  vinegar  of  fermentation  =  1.014  will  become 
only  1.023  in  acetate,  from  which,  if  0.005  be 
subtracted  for  mucilage  or  extractive,  the  re- 
mainder will  agree  with  the  density  of  the  acetate 
from  wood.  A  glass  hydrometer  of  Fahrenheit's 
construction  is  used  for  finding  the  specific  gra- 
vities. It  consists  of  a  globe  of  about  3  inches'1 
diameter,  having  a  little  ballast  ball  drawn  out 
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beneath,  and  a  stem  above  of  about  3  inches  Ion" 
containing  a  sUp  of  paper  with  a  transverse  line 
in  the  middle,  and  surmounted  with  a  little  cup 
for  receiving  weights  or  poises.  The  experiments 
on  which  this  instrument,  called  an  Acetometer 
is  constructed,  have  been  detailed  in  the  sixth  vo- 
lume of  the  Journal  of  Science." 

"  An  acetic  acid  of  very  considerable  strength 
may  also  be  prepared  by  saturating  perfectly  dry 
charcoal  with  common  vinegar,  and  then  distilling. 
The  water  easily  comes  off,  and  is  separate  at 
first  ;  but  a  stronger  heat  is  required  to  expel  the 
acid.  Or  by  exposing  vinegar  to  very  cold  air, 
or  to  freezing  mixtures,  its  water  separates  in  the 
state  of  ice,  the  interstices  of  which  are  occupied 
by  a  strong  acetic  acid,  which  may  be  procured 
by  draining.  The  acetic  acid  or  radical  vinegar 
of  the  apothecaries,  in  which  they  dissolve  a  little 
camphor,  or  fragrant  essential  oil,  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  about  1.070.  It  contains  fully  1  part 
of  water  to  2  of  the  crystallised  acid.  The  pun- 
gent smelling  salt  consists  of  sulphate  of  potash 
moistened  with  that  acid. 

"  Acetic  acid  acts  on  tin,  iron,  zinc,  copper, 
and  nickel;  and  it  combines  readily  with  the 
oxydes  of  many  other  metals,  by  mixing  a  solution 
of  their  sulphates  with  that  of  an  acetate  of  lead." 
"  Acetic  acid  dissolves  resins,  gum-resins,  cam- 
phor, and  essential  oils." 

"  Acetic  acid  and  common  vinegar  are  some- 
times fraudulently  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid  to 
give  them  strength.  This  adulteration  may  be 
detected  by  the  addition  of  a  little  chalk,  short 
of  their  saturation.  With  pure  vinegar  the  cal- 
careous base  forms  a  limpid  solution,  but  with  sul- 
phuric acid  a  white  insoluble  gypsum.  Muriate 
of  barytes  is  a  still  nicer  test.  British  fermented 
vinegars  art  allowed  by  law  to  contain  a  little  sul- 
phuric acid,  but  the  quantity  is  frequently  exceed- 
ed. Copper  is  discovered  in  vinegars  by  super- 
saturating them  with  ammonia,  when  a  fine  blue 
colour  is  produced  :  and  lead  by  sulphate  ol  soda, 
hydrosulphurets,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  gal- 
lic acid.  None  of  these  should  produce  any  change 
on  genuine  vinegar. "    Sec  Lead. 

11  Salts  consisting  of  the  several  bases,  united  in 
definite  proportions  to  acetic  acid,  are  called  ace- 
tates. They  are  characterised  by  the  pungent 
smell  of  vinegar,  which  they  exhale  on  the  ami- 
sion  of  sulphuric  acid  ;  and  by  their  yielding  on 
distillation  in  a  moderate  red  heat  a  very  light, 
odorous,  and  combustible  liquid  called  pyro-ace- 
tate  (spirit  ;)  which  see.  They  are  all  soluble 
in  water  ;  many  of  them  so  much  so  as  to  be  un- 
crystaflSsable.  About  30  different  acetates  have 
been  formed,  of  which  only  a  very  few  have  been 
applied  to  the  uses  of  life. 

"  The  acetic  acid  unites  with  all  the  alkalies 
and  most  of  the  earths ;  and  with  these  bases  it 
forms  compounds,  some  of  which  are  crystal- 
lisable, and  others  have  not  yet  been  reduced  to  a 
regularity  of  figure.  The  salts  it  forms  are  distin- 
guished by  their  great  solubility  ;  their  decompo- 
sition by  fire,  which  carbonises  them  ;  the  spon- 
taneous alteration  of  their  solution  ;  and  their  de- 
composition by  a  great  number  of  acids,  which 
extricate  from  them  the  acetic  acid  in  a  concen- 
trated state.  It  unites  likewise  with  most  of  the 
metallic  oxides. 

"  With  barytes  the  saline  mass  formed  by  the 
acetic  acid  does  not  crystallise  ;  but,  when  eva- 
porated to  dryness,  it  deliquesces  by  exposure  to 
air.  This  mass  is  not  decomposed  by  acid  of  ar- 
senic. By  spontaneous  evaporation,  however, 
it  will  crystallise  in  fine  transparent  prismatic 
needles,  of  a  bitterish  acid  taste,  which  do  not  de- 
Ifi 
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liquesce  when  exposed  to  the  air,  but  rather  efflor- 
esce. 

"With  potassa  this  acid  unites,  and  forms  a 
deliquescent  salt  scarcely  crystallisable,  called 
formerly  foliated  earth  of  tartar,  and  regene- 
rated tartar.  The  solution  of  this  salt,  even  in 
closely  stopped  vessels,  is  spontaneously  decom- 
posed :  it  deposits  a  thick,  mucous,  flocculent  se- 
diment, at  first  gray,  and  at  length  black  ;  till  at 
the  end  of  a  few  months  nothing  remains  in  the 
liquor  but  carbonate  of  potassa,  rendered  impure 
by  a  little  coaly  oil. 

"  With  soda  it  forms  a  crystallisable  salt,  which 
does  not  deliquesce.  This  salt  has  very  impro- 
perly been  called  mineral  foliated  earth.  Accord- 
ing to  the  new  nomenclature,  it  is  acetate  of  soda. 
"  The  salt  formed  by  dissolving  chalk  or  other 
calcareous  earth  in  distilled  vinegar,  formerly 
called  salt  of  chalk,  or  fixed  vegetable  sal  am- 
moniac, and  by  Bergman  calx  acetala,  has  a  sharp 
bitter  taste,  appears  in  the  form  of  crystals  resem- 
bling somewhat  ears  of  corn,  which  remain  dry 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  unless  the  acid  has  been 
superabundant,  in  which  case  they  deliquesce." 

Of  the  acetate  of  strontian  little  is  known  but 
that  it  has  a  sweet  taste,  is  very  soluble,  and  is 
easily  decomposed  by  a  strong  heat. 

"  The  salt  formed  by  uniting  vinegar  with  am- 
monia, called  by  the  various  names  of  spirit  of 
Mindererus,  liquid  sal  ammoniac,  acetous  sal 
ammoniac, xaA  by  Bergman  alkali  volatile  aceta- 
tum,  is  generall}  in  a  liquid  state,  and  is  commonly 
believed  not  to  be  crystallisable,  as  in  distillation 
it  passes  entirely  over  into  the  receiver.  It  never- 
theless maybe  reduced  into  the  form  of  small  needle- 
shaped  crystals,  when  tin's  liquor  is  evaporated  to 
the  consistence  of  a  .-yrup." 

"  With  magnesia  tiie  acetic  acid  unites,  and 
after  a  perfect  saturation,  forms  a  viscid  saline 
mass,  like  a  solution  of  gum-arabic,  which  does 
not  shoot  into  crystals,  but  remains  deliquescent, 
lias  a  taste  sweetisli  at  first,  and  afterwards  bitter, 
and  is  soluble  in  spirit  of  wine.  The  acid  of  this 
saline  mass  may  be  separated  by  distillation  with- 
out addition. 

'J  Glucine  is  readily  dissolved  by  acetic  acid. 
This  solution,  Vauquelm  informs  us,  does  not  crys- 
tallise ;  but  is  reduced  by  evaporation  to  a  gummy 
substance,  which  slowly  becomes  dry  and  brittle  • 
retaining  a  kind  of  ductility  for  a  long  time.  It 
has  a  saccharine  and  pretty  strongly  astringent 
taste,  in  which  that  of  vinegar  however  is  distin- 
guishable. 

"  Yttria  dissolves  readily  in  acetic  acid,  and 
the  solution  yields  by  evaporation  crystals  of  ace- 
tate of  yttria." 

"  Alumine  obtained  by  boiling  alum  with  alkali, 
and  edulcorated  by  digesting  in  an  alkaline  lix- 
ivium, is  dissolved  by  distilled  vinegar  in  a  very 
inconsiderable  quantity."      ' 

"  Acetate  of  zircone  may  be  formed  by  pouring 
acetic  acid  on  newly  precipitated  zircone.  It 
has  an  astringent  taste." 

"Vinegar  dissolves  the  true  gums,  and  partly 
the  gum-resms,  by  means  of  digestion. 

"  Botrhaave  observes,  that  vinegar  by  lone 
boding  dissolves  the  flesh,  cartilages,  bones,  and 
igaments  of  animals."— GYe's  Chemical  Dic- 
tionary. 

Moderately  rectified  pyrolignous  acid  has  been 
recommended  for  the  preservation  of  animal 
iood ;  but  the  empyreumatic  taint  it  communi- 
cates to  bodies  immersed  in  it,  is  not  quite  rc- 

EUZ  ^UgtuT M  Cbulliti0"  a  Wat- 
The  utility  of  vinegar  W  a  condiment  for  pre- 
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bined  with  water  in  the  propor- 
oonful  of  the  former  to  half  a 
|.itit  of  the    latter.     It   is  often  employed 

i   inflammatory  and  putri 
when  more 

Rein  i  in  hjpochon- 

teric  affections,    • 

,    by  the   application  of 

vinegar  to  the  mouth.     If  tl  poured 

and  placed  over  tl  .t  of  a 

Jimp  in  the  apartment!  greatly 

pOUl'S, 

and  consequently  to  purify  the  air.  Its  anlicon- 
now  little  trusted  to,  but  its 
odour  is  employed  to  relieve  nervous  headache, 
tainting  fits,  or  sickness  occasioned  by  crowded 
rooms. 

As   an   external  appl 

v  efficaciou  ■■'  with  farini 

prain- 
rdjoints;  it  also  I  lotion  for  in- 

of  the  surface,    I  I  with 

alcohol  ain't 

\pplicd  tn    i  scalds,  it   is    said   to  be 

ither  Hicre  is  a   I 
0  quicken  the  exfoliation 
of  cat 

ed  with  an  infusion  oi 
a  popular  :  I 
I  throat,  also  for 
the   : 

men  in  raenorrhagia,  particularly  after  , 

tion,  it  is  said  to   be  vc 

prudent  use  of  vinegar  internally  is  not  •. 

I  fre- 
quent doses  injur  '-'  the 
ehyle,  and  produce  not  only  leanness,  hut  an 
atrophy.     When  taken  to  exci                     les  to 

,n  the  lungs 
and  a  • 

ETIFICAT  -  fromacY- 

tnnt,  \  '■  on  or 

h  vinegar  i.-  i 
AC'  esti- 

Icelic 

KTO'SA.     (From    actteo,   to  be    sour.) 
i  some   systi 

,  \.   (From  aceiosa, 
acidity  of  its  leave..)     Wood- 
Oxalis  acetosella. 
ACETOUS.     (Acelosus ;  from  acetum,  vine- 

()t  or  belonging  * 
Acetous  Acid.     >■ 
A,,  sntalion. 

vtiun,  i.n.  ;  tiuin  (.•'_■(/•, -our.) 
obtained  from  many  vc- 
ilvea  in  fioiliii'r  water, 
and  from  fermented  and  spirituous  liquor,  '■■ 
them  lo  heat  and  contact  with  air  ;   l 

the  acid  fer- 
mentation, and  afford  the   liquor  called  viii 
Conn 

bined  with   a   large  portion   ol  witfl 

ilntion  port;. 

of   tllC  VC- 
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..provement  of  what  has  been 
named  thieve&>  vinegar. 

Take  of  tin-  dried  tops  of  rosemary,  the  dried 
of  sage,  of  eachtour  ounces  ;  dried  laven- 
der flower;,  two  ounces  ;  cloves,  two  drachms  ; 
eight  pounds.     Macerate  for 
ays,  ;:ndstrainthe  expressed  juice  through 
paper.  are  antiseptic,  and  it  is  a  l 

t.ii  compos  it  ii  at  in  crowded  courts  ot 

fcc.  where  the  air   is    offen- 
sive. 
Acet'tm  coi.cmci.     Vinegar  of  meadow-saf- 
■i  meadow-saffron  root  sliced, 
an  ounce  ;  acetic  acid,   a  pint;    proof  spirit,  a 
fluid  ounce.  I  lie  meadow-saffron  root 

in  the  acid,  i:i  a  covered  glass  vessel,  for  three 
days  ;   I  out  the'  liquor  and  set  it  by, 

that  the  feculencies  may  subside  ;  lastly,  add  the 
to  the  clear  Liquor.     The  dose  is  from  3ss 

Acetusi  .  '.     See  Acidum  aceti- 

cam  dil 
Ace  .     Vinegar  of  squills.     Take 

eently   dried,    one   pound;    dilute    \ 

:x  pints;  proof  spirit,  half  a  pint. 

.Macerate  the  squills  with  the  vinegar  in  a  glass 

with  a  gentle  heat  for  twenty-four  hours  ; 

the  liquor  and  set  it  aside  until  the 

iibside.     To  the  decanted  liquor  add  the. 

This  preparation  of  squills  is  employed 

as  an  altenuant,  expectorant,  and  diuretic.  Dose, 

xv.  to  I.x.  drops. 

ACHEIR.     (From  «,  neg.  and  jpip,  hand.) 
Without  hai 

Afllli'coLUM.     By  this  word  Caetius  Aureli- 
Lcnt.  lib.  iii.  cap.  17.  expresses  the  suiTa- 
lorium   of  the  ancient  baths,  which  was  a  hot 
loom  where  they  used  to  sweat. 

ACHILLEA  As;      {Achillea,  a,    f.   kxiWtta  : 

from  Achilles,  who  is  said  to  have  made  bis  tents 

with  it,  orlo  have  cured  Telephus  with  it.)     1. 

The  name  ol  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnseaii 

ytrgenesia;   Order,  Polyga- 

mill    : 

2.  The  pharmaceutical  name  of  the  milfoil. 

See  Aclti  i  Hum. 

Achillea  Maudlin,  or  maudlin 

BaUamita  f amino ;  Eupatorium  Me- 

This  plant,  the  ageratum  of  the  shops,  is 

described  by  Linnaeus  as  Achillea  :—foliis  lance- 

olatis,  obtusis,  aculoserralis.     It  is  esteemed  in 

some  countries  as  anthelminthic  and  alterative, 

and  is  given  in  hepatic  obstructions.  It  possesses 

the  virtues  of  tansy. 

Achillea*  millefolium.     The   systematic 
name  of  the  common  yarrow,  or  milfoil.    Achil- 
Vlyriophyllon ;    Chiliophyllon ;  Lumbus 
veneris;  Militaris kerba ;  Strc'tiotes ;  Carpen-     ._ 
iaria  ;  Speculum  veneris.     The  leaves  and  flow- 
ers of  I  is  plant,  Achillea— foliis  bi- 
dis;    laciniis   linearibus  dentalis : 
' :  superne  sulcalis  of  Linnaeus,  have  an 
blc,  weak,  aromatic  smell,  and  a  bitterish, 
and  somewhat  pungent  taste.     They  are 
both  directed  for  medicinal  use  in  the  Edinburgh 
lacopceia;    in  the    present  practice,    how- 
rc  almost  wholly  neglected. 

The  systematic  name 

-wort,  or  bastard  peliitory.     Pseu- 

''.hrurn;  Pyfethrum sylvestre ;  Dracosyl- 

:    Tarchon  sylvestris ;    Sternutamento- 

The  flowers  amt 

:  this  plant.  Achillea— foliis  lanceolatis, 

have  a  hot  biting 

ta-tc,  approaching   to  that   of   pyrethrum,  with 

which  i  their  pharmaceutical 

r 
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properties.  Their  principal  use  is  as a  mastica- 
tory and  sternutatory, 

Achillea  foliis  pinnatis.    Sec  Genipi  verum. 

ACHI'LLES.     Thesqaof  PeleusandTl 

one  of  the  most  celebrated  Grecian  heroes.  \ 
tendon  is  named  after  him,  and  also  a  plant 
with  which  he  is  said  to  have  cured  Tclephus. 

Aqhillis  tendo.  The  tendon  of  the  gas- 
Irocnemii  muscles.  So  called,  because,  as  fable 
reports,  Thetis,  the  mother  of  Achilles,  held 
him  by  that  part  when  she  dipped  him  in  the 
river  Styx,  to  make  him  invulnerable.  Homer 
describes  this  tendon,  and  some  writers  suppose 
it  was  thus  named  by  the  ancients,  from  their 
custom  of  calling  every  thin"  Achillean,  that 
had  any  extraordinary  strength  or  virtue.  Others 
say  it  was  named  from  its  action  in  conducing  to 
swiftness  of  pace,  the  term  importing  so  much. 
The  tendon  of  Achilles  is  the  strong  and  power- 
ful tendon  of  the  heel  which  is  formed  by  the 
junction  cf  the  gastrocnemius  and  soleus  muscles, 
and  which  extends  along  the  posterior  part  of 
the  tibia  from  the  calf  to  the  heel.  See  Gas- 
trocnemius externus,  and  Gastrocnemius  inter- 
ims. 

When  this  tendon  is  unfortunately  cut  or  rup- 
tured, as  it  may  be  in  consequence  of  a  violent 
exertion,  or  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  which  it  is 
a  continuation,  the  use  of  the  leg  is  immediately 
lost,  and  unless  the  part  be  afterwards  success- 
fully united,  the  patient  must  reraa.u  a  cripple 
lor  life.  When  the  tendon  has  been  cut,  the  di- 
vision of  the  skin  allows  the  accident  to  be  seen. 
When  the  tendon  has  been  ruptured,  the  patient 
hears  a  sound  like  that  of  the  smack  of  a  whip, 
at  the  moment  of  the  occurrence.  In  whatever 
way  the  tendon  has  been  divided,  there  is  a  sud- 
den incapacity,  or  at  least  an  extreme  difficulty, 
either  of  standing  or  walking.  Hence  the  pa- 
tient falls  down,  and  cannot  get  up  again.  Be- 
sides these  symptoms  there  is  a  very  palpable 
depression  between  the  ends  of  the  tendon  ; 
which  depression  is  increased  when  the  foot  is 
bent,  and  diminished,  or  even  quite  removed 
when  the  foot  is  extended.  The  patient  can 
spontaneously  bend  his  foot,  none  of  the  flexor 
muscles  being  interested.  The  power  of  ex- 
tending the  foot  is  still  possible,  as  the  peronci 
muscles,  the  tibialis  posticus,  and  long  flexors, 
remain  perfect,  and  may  perform  this  motion. 
The  indications  are  to  bring  the  endj  of  the  di- 
vided parts  together,  and  to  keep  them  so,  until 
they  have  become  firmly  united.  The  first  ob- 
ject is  easily  fulfilled  by  putting  the  foot  in  a 
state- of  complete  extension  ;  the  second,  name- 
ly, that  of  keeping  the  ends  of  the  tendon  in 
contact,  is  more  difficult.  It  seems  unnecessary 
to  enumerate  the  various  plans  devised  to  accom- 
plish these  ends.  The  following  is  Desault's 
method  :  After  the  ends  of  the  tendon  had  been 
brought  into  contact  by  moderate  flection  of  the 
knee,  and  complete  extension  of  the  foot,  he 
used  to  fill  up  the  hollows  on  each  side  of  the 
tendon  with  soft  lint  and  compresses.  The  roller 
applied  to  the  limb,  made  as  much  pressure  on 
these  compresses  as  on  the  tendon,  and  hence 
this  part  could  not  be  depressed  too  much  against 
the  subjacent  parts.  Desault  next  took  a  com- 
press about  two  inches  broad,  and  long  enough  to 
reach  from  the  toes  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh, 
and  placed  it  under  the  foot,  over  the  back  oi  the 
leg  and  lower  part  of  the  thigh.  He  then  began 
to  apply  a  few  circles  of  a  roller  round  the  end  of 
the  foot,  so  as  to  fix  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
longitudinal  compress  ;  after  covering  the  whole 
foot  with  the  roller,  he  used  to  make  the  bandage 
describe  the  figure  of  8,  passing  it  under  the  foot 
IS 
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anil  across  the  place  where  the  tendon   wa= 
lured   and  the  method  was  finished  by  encircling 

tiie  limb  upward  with  Hie  roller  as  far  as  the  up- 
per end  of  the  longitudinal  compress. 

A'CHLYS.  (aXuj.)  Darkness;  cloudiness. 
An  obsolete  term,  generally  applied  to  a  close, 
f0o-oy  air,  or  a  mist. 

1.  Hippocrates,  de  Morbis  Mulierum,  lib.  ii. 
signifies  by  this  word  air,  condensed  air  in  the. 
womb.  . 

2.  Galen  interprets  it  of  those,  who,  during 
sickness,  lose  that  lustre  and  loveliness  observed 
about  the  pupil  of  the  eye  in  health. 

3.  Others  express  it  by  an  ulcer  on  the  pupil  of 
the  eye,  or  the  scar  left  there  by  an  idecr. 

4.  It  means  also  an  opacity  of  the  cornea  ;  the 
same  as  the  caligo  cornea  of  Dr.  Cullen. 

Achma'jjium.     Antimony. 
ACHME'LLA.     See  Spilanthue  acmella. 
A'CHNE.        An    obsolete    term     applied   to 

1.  Chad'. 

2.  Scum  or  froth  of  the  sea. 

5.  A  white  mucus  in  the  fauces,  thrown  up  from 
the  lungs,  like  froth. 

4.  A  whitish  mucilage  in  the  eyes  of  those  who 
have  fevers,  according  to  Hippocrates. 

5.  It  signifies  also  lint. 

A'CHOLUS.  (From  a,  priv.  and  ^ohj,  bile.) 
Deficient  in  bile. 

A'CHOR.  (Achor,  oris.  m.  a^wp,  qu.  ayywp  ; 
from  Uyyri,  bran :  according  to  Blanchard  it  is  de- 
rived from  a,  priv.  and  ^wpflj,  space,  as  occupying 
but  a  small  compass.)  Lactumen ;  Abas;  Ac- 
ores;  Cerion;  Favus;  Cruslc  lactea  of  authors. 
The  scald-head ;  so  called  from  the  branny  scales 
thrown  off'  it.  A  disease  which  attacks  the  hairy 
scalp  of  the  head,  for  the  most  part,  of  young 
children,  forming  soft  and  scaly  eruptions.  Dr. 
Willan,  in  his  description  of  different  kinds  of 
pustules,  defines  the  achor,  a  pustule  of  interme- 
diate size  between  the phlyzacium  and  psydracium, 
which  contains  a  straw-coloured  fluid,  havin«-  the 
appearance  and  nearly  the  consistence  of  strained 
honey.  It  appeared  most  frequently  about  the  head, 
and  is  succeeded  by  a  dull  white  or  yellowish  scab. 
Pustules  of  this  kind,  when  so  large  as  nearly  to 
equal  the  size  of  phlyzacia,  are  termed  ceria  or  favi, 
being  succeeded  by  a  yellow,  semi-transparent,  and 
sometimes  cellular,  scab,  like  a  honeycomb.  The 
achor  differs  from  the  favus  and  tinea  only  in  the 
degree  of  virulence.  It  is  called  favus  when  the 
perforations  are  large  ;  and  tinea  when  they  are 
like  those  which  are  made  by  moths  in  cloth  ;  but 
generally  by  tinea  is  understood  a  dry  scab  on 
the  hairy  scalp  of  children,  with  thick  scales  and 
an  offensive  smell.  When  this  disorder  affects 
the  face,  it  is  called  crusta  lactea  or  milk  scab. 
Mr.  Bell,  in  his  Treatise  on  Ulcers,  reduces  the 
tinea  capitis  and  crusta  lactea  to  some  species  of 
herpes,  viz.  the  herpes  pustulosus,  differing  only 
in  situation. 

ACHORISTOS.  Inseparable.  This  term  was 
applied  by  the  ancients,  to  symptoms,  or  signs, 
which  are  inseparable  from  particular  things, 
rhus,  softness  is  inseparable  from  humidity ; 
hardness  from  fragility ;  and  a  pungent  pain  "in 

iohdVo  lnB,arab5e  symptom  of  a  pleurisy. 

AOHKASs.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linnsean  system.  Class,  Hexondria:  Order, 
Monogymat  The  sapota  plum-tree 
f,pAt..rAS  £TT*  ,  T^e  systematiC  name  of 
!pL  m-  T-'fh  aff°rds  thc  0val-fruited  sapota, 
rfiSl.YM  are  *Tetimes  given  in  the  form 
n MtivTi Z  ,k  AcalCU  °"3  complaints.  It  is  a 
^     ?„  /    T  L  tmer,c,a'  and  bear*  a  fruit  like 

rSSffi^S  h*\when  r^e'  a  ,u*cious  taste, 
reseniDlmg   that  of    the   marmalade  of  ouince* 
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whence  it  is  called  natural  marmalade.     The  Dark 

of  this,  and  the  Achrax  mummosa  is  very  astrin- 

.  .md  is  used  medicinally  under  the  name  of 

ACJIREI'ON  Applied  hj  Hippo- 

rrates  to  the  limbs  which,  through  weal 

becoii  .'• 
ACHROIA.    Apalen 
A'CHYRON.     A.^upoc.     This  proper]} 
(its  bran,  or  chaff,  or  straw.     Hippocrates,  de 
.Morbis  Mulicrum,  most  probably  means  by  Ibis 
word,  bran.    Achyron  also  signifies  a  straw,  hair, 
or  any  thing  that  sticks  upon  a 

A'CIA.     (From  ma/,  a  point.)     A  needle  with 
thread  in  it  for  chirurgical  operations. 

A'CICYS.  Weak,  infirm,  or  faint.  In  this 
it  is  used  by  Hippocrates,  De  Morb.  lib.  iv. 
ACID.  (Asidum,  i.  n.)  I.  That  which  im- 
presses tipon  the  organs  of  taste  a  sharp  or  sour 
sensation.  The  word  sour,  which  is  usually  em- 
ployed to  denote  the  simple  impression,  or  lively 
and  sharp  sensation  produced  on  the  tongue  by 
c(  rtain  bodies,  may  be  regarded  as  synonymous 
lo  the  word  acid.  The  only  difference  which  can 
be  established  between  them,  is,  that  the  one  de- 
notes a  weak  sensation,  whereas  the  other  com- 
prehends all  the  degrees  of  force,  from  the  least 
perceptible  to  the  greatest  degrees  of  causticity  : 
thus  we  say  that  verjuice,  gooseberries,  or  lemons, 
are  sour ;  but  we  use  the  word  acid  to  express 
the  impression  which  the  nitric,  sulphuric,  or 
muriatic  acids  make  upon  the  tongue. 

2.  Acids  are  an  important  class  of  chemical 
compounds.  In  the  generalisation  of  facts  pre- 
sented by  Lavoisier  and  the  associated  French 
chemists,  it  was  the  leading  doctrine  that  acids 
resulted  from  the  union  of  a  peculiar  combustible 
base  called  the  radical,  with  a  common  principle 
technically  called  oxygen,  or  the  acidifier.  This 
general  position  was  founded  chiefly  on  the  pheno- 
mena exhibited  in  the  formation  and  decomposi- 
tion of  sulphuric,  carbonic,  phosphoric,  and  nitric 
acids  ;  and  was  extended  by  a  plausible  analogy 
toother  acids,  the  radicals  of  which  were  unknown. 
"  I  have  already  shown,"  says  Lavoisier, 
"that  phosphorus  is  changed  by  combustion  into 
an  extremely  light,  white,  flaky  matter.  Its  pro- 
perties are  likewise  entirely  altered  by  this  trans- 
formation ;  from  being  insoluble  in  water,  it 
becomes  not  only  soluble,  but  so  greedy  of  mois- 
ture as  to  attract  the  humidity  of  the  air  with 
astonishing  rapidity.  Uv  this  means  it  is  con- 
verted into  a  liquid,  considerably  more  dense,  and 
of  more  specific  gravity  than  water.  In  the  state 
of  phosphorus  before  combustion,  it  had  scarcely 
any  sensible  taste  :  by  its  union  with  oxygen,  it 
acquires  an  extremely  sharp  and  sour  taste  ;  in  a 
word,  from  one  of  the  class  of  combustible  bodies, 
it  is  changed  into  an  incombustible  substance,  and 
becomes  one  of  those  bodies  called  acids. 

"This  property  of  a  combustible  substance, 
lo  be  converted  into  an  acid  by  the  addition  of 
oxygen,  we  shall  presently  find  belongs  to  a  great 
number  of  bodies.  Wherefore  strict  logic  requires 
that  we  should  adopt  a  common  term  for  indi- 
•  all  these  operations  which  produce  analo- 
Tliisis  the  true  way  to  simplify  the 
study  of  science,  as  it  would  be.  quite  impossible 
to  bear  all  its  specific  details  in  the  memory  if 
they  were  not  classically  arranged.  For  this 
reason  we  shall  distinguish  the  conversion  of 
phosphorus  into  an  aciabv  its  union  with  oxygen, 
and  in  genera)  every  combination  of  «> 
a  combustible  substance,  byti 
Hon  ;  Erom  this  I  shall  adopt  ;!■ 


julphiu    also,  m  buminf,   aMorbs  oxygen 

ihe  resulting  acid  is  considerably  heavier 
than  the  sulphur  burnt :  iqualtothe 

sum  of  the  weights  of  the  sulphur  wluch  has  been 
burnt,  and  of  the  oxygen  absorbed  ;  and,  lastly, 
this  acid  is  weighty,  incombustible,  and  miscibie 
with  water  in  all  proportions. 

"  I  might  multiply  these  experiments,  and 
(how,  by  a  numerous  succession  of  facts,  that 
all  arid.-,  are  formed  by  the  combustion  of  certain 
mces  ;  but  I  am  prevented  from  doing  so  in 
this  place,  by  the  plan  which  I  have  laid  down,  of 
proceeding  only  from  facts  already  ascertained  to 
such  as  are  unknown,  and  of  drawing  my  examples 
only  from  circumstances  already  explained.  In 
the  mean  time,  however,  the  examples  above  cited 
may  suffice  for  giving  a  clear  and  accurate  con- 
ception of  the  manner  in  which  acids  are  formed. 
By  these  it  may  be  clearly  seen  that  oxygen  is  an 
element  common  to  them  all,  and  which  consti- 
tutes or  produces  their  acidity ;  and  that  they  diffen 
from  each  other  according  to  the  several  natures 
of  the  oxygenated  or  acidified  substances.  We 
must,  therefore,  in  every  acid,  carefully  distin- 
guish between  the  acidi/iable  base,  which  de  Mor- 
veau  calls  the  radical,  and  '  the  acidifying  princi- 
ple or  oxygen.'  "    Elements,  p.  115. 

"  Although  we  have  not  yet  been  able  either  to 
compose  or  to  decompound  this  acid  of  sea  salt* 
we  cannot  have  the  smallest  doubt  that  it,  like  all 
other  acids,  is  composed  by  the  union  of  oxygKn 
with  an  acidifiable  base.  We  have,  therefore, 
called  this  unknown  substance  the  muriatic  base, 
or  muriatic  radical."     P.  122.  5th  Editior.. 

Berthollet  maintains,  that  Lavoisier  had  given 
too  much  latitude  to  the  idea  of  oxygen  being  the 
universal  acidifying  principle.  "  In  fact,"  sa}'s 
he,  "  it  is  carrying  the  limits  of  analogy  too  far 
to  infer,  that  all  acidity,  even  that  of  the  muriatic, 
fluoric,  and  boracic  acids,  arises  from  oxygen,  be- 
cause it  gives  acidity  to  a  great  number  of  sub- 
stances. Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  really 
possesses  the  properties  of  an  acid,  proves  directl y 
that  acidity  is  not  in  all  cases  owing  to  oxygen. 
There  is  no  better  foundation  for  concluding  that 
hydrogen  is  the  principle  of  alcalinity,  not  only 
in  the  alcalies,  properly  so  called,  but  also  in 
magnesia,  lime,  strontian,  and  barytes,  because 
ammonia  appears  to  owe  its  alcalinity  to  hytfro- 
gen. 

"  These  considerations  prove  that  oxygen  may 
be  regarded  as  the  most  usual  principle  ofacidity, 
but  that  this  species  of  affinity  for  the  alcalies  may 
belong  to  substances  which  do  not  contain  oxy- 
gen ;  that  we  must  not,  therefore,  always  infer, 
from  the  acidity  of  a  substance,  that  it  "contains 
oxygen,  although  this  may  be  an  inducement  to 
suspect  its  existence  in  it;  still  less  should  we 
conclude,  because  a  substance  contains  oxygen, 
that  it  must  have  acid  properties  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  acidity  of  an  oxygenated  substance 
shows  that  the  oxygen  has  oidy  experienced  an 
incomplete  saturation  in  it,  since  its  properties 
remain  predominant." 

This   generalisation   of  the   French   chemists 
concerning    oxygen,   was    first    experiment 
combated   by  &ir  Humphry  Davy,  in  a  series 
of  dissertations  published  in  the   Philosophical 
Transactions. 

"His  first  train  of  experiments   was  instituted 
with  the  view  of  operating  by  voltaic  electricity 
on  muriatic  End  other  aci<'.->  freed  from  water. 
ices  which  are  now  kr<  names 

of  chlorides  of  phi 
thru  supposed  to 
h'm  to  imagine  tin'  intimately  com: 
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pertiefl  were  immediately  developed  in  the  a 
substances  by  the  addition  oi'  that  fluid,  though 
previously  they  exhibited  no  acid  powers.  In 
July,  1810,  however,  he  advanced  those  cele- 
brated views  concerning  acidification,  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  best  judges,  display  an  unrival- 
led power  of  scientific  research.  The  cone  1 1 
to  which  these  led  him,  were  incompatible  with 
the  general  hypothesis  of  Lavoisier.  He  demon- 
strated that  oxymuriatic  acid  is,  as  far  as  our 
knowledge  extends,  a  simple  substance,  which 
may  be  classed  in  the  same  order  of  natural  bo- 
dies as  oxygen  gas,  being  determined  like  oxygen 
to  the  positive  surface  in  voltaic  combinations, 
and  like  oxygen  combining  with  inflammable 
substances,  producing  heat  and  light-  The  com- 
binations of  oxymuriatic  acid  with  inflammable 
bodies  were  shown  to  be  analogous  to  oxydes  and 
acids  in  their  properties  and  powers  of  combina- 
tion, but  to  differ  from  them  in  being,  for  the  most 
part,  decomposable  by  water :  ana,  finally,  that 
oxymuriatic  acid  has  a  stronger  attraction  for 
most  inflammable  bodies  than  oxygen.  His  pre- 
ceding decomposition  of  the  alcalies  and  earths 
having  evinced  the  absurdity  of  that  nomencla- 
ture which  gives  to  the  general  and  essential  con- 
stituent of  alcaline  nature,  the  term  oxygen  or 
acidifier  ;  his  new  discovery  of  the  simplicity  of 
oxymuriatic  acid,  showed  the  theoretical  system 
of  chemical  language  to  be  equally  vicious  in 
another  respect.  Hence  this  philosopher  mo^t 
judiciously  discarded  the  appellation  oxymuriatic 
acid,  and  introduced  in  its  place  the  name  chlo- 
rine, which  merely  indicates  an  obvious  and  per- 
manent character  of  the  substance,  its  greenish 
yellow  colour.  The  more  recent  investigations  of 
chemists  on  fluoric,  hydriodic,  and  hydrocyanic 
acids,  have  brought  powerful  analogies  in  support 
of  the  chloridic  theory,  by  showing  that  hydrogen 
alone  can  convert  certain  undecompounded  bases 
into  acids  well  characterised,  without  the  aid  of 
oxygen." 

"After  these  observations  on  the  nature  of 
acidity,  we  shall  now  state  the  general  properties 
of  the  acids. 

"  1.  The  taste  of  these  bodies  is  for  the  most 
part  sour,  as  their  name  denotes  ;  and  in  the 
stronger  species  it  is  acrid  and  corrosive. 

"  2.  They  generally  combine  with  water  in 
every  proportion,  with  a  condensation  of  volume 
■and  evolution  of  heat. 

"3.  With  a  few  exceptions  they  arc  volatilised 
or  decomposed  at  a  moderate  heat. 

"  4.  They  usually  change  the  purple  colours  of 
vegetables  to  a  bright  red. 

"  5.  They  unite  in  definite  proportions  with 
the  alcalies,  earths,  and  metallic  oxydes,  and  form 
the  important  class  of  salts.  This  may  be  reck- 
oned their  characteristic  mid  indispensable  pro- 
perty." 

"  Thenard  has  lately  succeeded  in  communi- 
cating to  many  acids  apparently  a  surcharge  of 
oxygen,  and  thus  producing  a  supposed  new  class 
of  bodies,  the  oxygenised  acids,  which  are,  in 
reality,  combinations  of  the  ordinary  acids  with 
oxygenised  water,  or  with  the  deutoxide  of  hy- 
drogen." 

"The  class  of  acids  has  been  distributed  into 
three  orders,  according  as  they  are  derived 
the  mineral,  the  vegetable,  or  the  animal  king- 
dom.    But  a  more  specific dist 
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vague,  but  liable  in  other  respects  to  consider- 
able objections.    The  chief  advantage  of  a  classi- 
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the  study,  by  grouping  together  sui  I 

as   have    analogous    properties     or    «»mP.''slV T' 

These  objects  will   be  tolerably  well  attai 

the  following  divisions  and  subdivisions. 

"  1st.  Acids  from  inorganic  nature,  or  which 
are  procurable  without  having  recourse  to  animal 
or  vegetable  products. 

«  2d.  Acids  elaborated  by  means  ot  orgamza- 

Tie  first  group  is  subdivided  into  three  fami- 
lies: 1st.  Oxygen  acids;  2d.  Hydrogen  acids ; 
3d.  Acids  destitute  of  both  these  supposed  acidi- 

fiers. 

Family  1st— Oxygen   acids. 
Section   1st,  Non- metallic. 

1.  Boracic.  11.  Hypophosphorom. 

2.  Carbonic.  12.  Phosphorous. 

3.  Chloric.  13.  Phosphatic. 

4.  Perchloric  ?  14.  Phosphoric. 

5.  Chloro-Carbonic.  15.  Hyposulphurou-. 

6.  Nitrous.  16.  Sulphurous. 

fyponitric.  17.  Hyposulphurir. 

S.  Nitric.  18.  Sulphuric. 

9.  Iodic.  19.  Cyanic  ? 
10.  lodo-Sulphuric. 

Section  2d,  Oxygen  acids. — Metal 

1.  Arsenic.  6.  Columbic. 

2.  Arsemous.  7.  Molybdic. 

3.  Antimonious.  8.  Molybdou--. 

4.  Antimonic.  9.  Tungstic. 

5.  Chromic. 

Family  2d. — Hydrogen  acid.v. 

1.  Fluoric.  6.  Hydsoprussic, 

2.  Hydriodic.  Hydro-cyanic. 

3.  Hydrochloric,  or  7.  Hydrosulphurous. 
Muriatic.  S.  Hydrotcllurous. 

4.  Ferroprussic.  9.  S 

5.  Hydroselenic. 

Family  3d. — Acids  without  Oxygen  or 
Hydi  i 

1.  Chloriodic.  3.  Fluoboric. 

2.  Chloroprussic,  or      4.  Fluosili 
Clilorocyanic. 

Division  2d. — Acids  of  Organic  Oi 

1.  Accric.  lYIeeonic. 

2.  Acetic.  25.  Menispermic. 

3.  Amniotic.  26.  Margaric. 

4.  Benzoic.  27.  Melassic  ? 

5.  Boletic.  28.  Mellitic. 

6.  Butyric.  29.  Moroxi 

7.  Camphoric.  30.  Mucic. 

8.  Caseic.  31.  Nane- 

9.  Cevadio.  32.  Nitro-lcucic. 

10.  Cholcstcric.  33.  Nitro-sacch: 

11.  Citric.  34.  Oleic. 

12.  Delphinie.  35.  Oxalic. 

13.  Ellagic?  Purpuric. 

14.  Formic.  37.  Pyrolithic. 

15.  Finnic.  33.  Pyromalic. 

16.  Gallic.  39.  Pyrotai. 

17.  Igasuric.  40.  Rosasic. 

18.  Kinic.  41.  Saclacl 

19.  Ls 

20.  Lactic.  43.  Suberic. 

21.  Lampic.  44.  Succinic. 

22.  Lithic,  or  Uric.  45.  Siuphxvt  i 

23.  Malic.  46.  Tartaric. 
T.hea«  vision  are  all  decon 
ble  at   a  red   mat,  and  alloc!  generally  ci 
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id. 
cetum. 
•  turn. 
' ,  aerial.     See  Carbonic  acid. 
/Ethers. 
Acid,  aluminous.     Bee  Sulphuric  acid. 
■!■<-.     See  Amniotic  acid, 
d,  animal.     See  Acid. 
Arid,  antimonic.     See  Antimony. 
,  anlimonous.     See  Antimony. 
Arid  of  ants.     See  Formic  acid. 
Acid,  arsenical.     See  Arsenic. 
Arid,  arsenious.     Bee  Arsenic. 
And,  benzoic.     See  Benzoic  acid. 
Acid,  bolelic.     See  Boletic  arid. 
Acid,  boracic.    See  Boracic  acid. 
Acid,  camphoric.     Sec  Camphoric  acid. 
Acid,  carbonic.     See  Carbonic  acid. 
Acid,  cuseic.     See  Caseic  acid. 
Acid,  cetic.     See  Cetic  acid. 
Acid,  chloric.     See  Chloric  arid. 

■d,  chloriodic.     See  Chloriodic  add. 
Acid,  chlorous.     Sec  Chlorous  acid. 
Acid,  chloro-carbonic .    See  Chlorocarbonous 
acid  and  Phosgi  ne. 
Acid,  chloro-cyanic.  See  Chloro-cyanic  acid. 
Irid,  chloro-prussic.  SeeChloro-cyanic  acid. 
Arid,  chromic.     See  Chromic  acid. 
Acid,  citric.     Sc<!  Citric  arid. 
Arid,  columbic.     See  Columbic  acid. 
Arid,  cyanic.     See  Prussic  arid. 
Acid,  dcphlogisticated  muriatic.     See  Chlo- 

.  Irid,  dulcified.     Now  called  iEihcr. 
Arid,  ellcgic.     See  Ellagic  acid. 
Acid,ferro-chyazic.  See  Ferro-chyazic  acid. 
Acid,  ferro-prussic     See  Ferro-prussic  acid. 
Acid,ferruretted  chyazic.    See  Ferro-prussic 

. 
.  irid,  Jluoboric.     See  Fluoboric  acid. 
Arid,  fluoric.     See  Fluoric  arid. 

id,  fluoric,  silicated.     See  Fluoric  acid. 
Acid,  Jluosiiicic.     See  Fluoric  ucid.  • 
Acid,  formic.      See  Formic  arid. 
djfungic.     See  Fungic  arid. 
id,  gallic.     See  Gallic  acid. 
Arid,  hydriodic.     See  Hydriodic  arid. 
Acid,  hydrochloric.     See  Muriatic  arid. 
Arid,  hydrocyanic.     See  Prussic  acid. 
Acid,  hydrofluoric.     See  Fluoric  acid. 
Acid,  hydrophosphorous.     See  Phosphorous 
acid. 
Arid,  hydrophtoric.     Sec  Fluoric  acid. 
Acid,  hydrosulphuric.     See  Sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen. 

Acid,  hydrothionic.      Sec  Sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen. 
Acid,  hyponitrous.     Sec  Hyponitrous  acid. 
d,  hypophosphorus.      See  Hypophospho- 

■  rid. 

id,    hyposulphuric.      Sec    Hyposulphuric 

d,  hyposidphurous.     Sec  Hyposulphurous 

i  />.     See  Jgasuric  acid. 

ids  are  so  called  in 
the  chemical  nomenclature,  which  are  not  fully 
ith  oxygen.     Their  names  are  ended 
glish  by  ous  : 
-  or  nitrons  acid. 
.  Irid,  iodic.     See  Iodic  acid. 

• 
Acid, 


<d,  lethic.     See  Lethic  acid. 

Acid,  malic.     Sec  Malic  acid. 

Acid,  manganesic.     See  Manganesic  acid. 

Acid,  margarilic.     See  Margaritic  acid. 

Acid,  meconic.     See  Mcconic  acid. 

Acid,  mellitic.     See  Mellitic  acid. 

Acid,  menispermic.     See  Menispermic  acid. 
■  I  of  milk.     See  Mucic  acid. 

Acid,  mineral.  Those  acids  which  are  found 
to  exist  in  minerals,  as  the  sulphuric,  the  nitric, 
&c.     See  Acid. 

Acid,  molybdic.     See  Molybdic  acid. 

Acid,  molybdous.     See  Molybdous  ucid. 

Arid,  moroxylic.     See  Moroxylic  i. 

Acid,  mucic.     See  Mucic  arid. 

Acid,  mucous.     Sec  Mucic  acid. 

Acid,  muriatic.     See  Muriatic  acid. 

Acid,  muriatic,  dephlogisticated. 

Acid,  nanceic.     See  Nanceic  acid. 

Acid  of  nitre.     See  Nitric  acid. 

Acid,  nitric.     See  Nitric  acid. 

Acid,  nitro-leucic.     See  Nitro-leucic  acid. 

Acid,  nitro-muriatic.  See  Nitro-muriaiic 
acid. 

Acid,  nitro-saccharine.  Sec  Nilro-saccharic 
acid. 

Acid,  nitro-sulphuric.  Sec  Nitro-sulphurir 
acid. 

Acid,  nitrous.     See  Nitrous  ucid. 

Acid,  (Enothionic.     See  (Enothionic  acid. 

.  t,  id,  oleic.     See  Oleic  acid. 
id,  oxalic.     See  Oxalic  acid. 

Acid,  oxiodic.     See  Iodic  acid. 

Acid,  oxychloric.     See  Perchloric  acid. 

Acid,  oxymuriatic.     See  Chlorine. 

Acid,  perchloric.     See  Perchloric  acid. 

Acid,  perfect.     An  acid  is  termed  perfect  in 
the  chemical  nomenclature,  when  it  is  completely 
saturated  with  oxygen.    Their  names  are  ended  in 
Latin  by  icum,  an$  in  English  by  ic  :  e.  ^. 
dum  nitricum,  or  nitric  acid. 

Acid,  perlatc.     See  Perlate  acid. 

Acid,  per  nitrous.     See  Hyponitrous  acid. 

Acid,  phosphatic.     See  Phosphatic  acid. 

Acid,  phosphoric.     See  Phosphoric  acid. 

Acid,  phosphorous.     See  Phosphorous  arid. 

Arid,  prussic.     Sec  Prussic  ucid. 

Acid,  purpuric.     See  Purpuric  acid. 

Acid,  pyro-acetic.     See  Pyro-acetic  acid. 

Acid,  pyrocilric.     See  Pyrocilric  acid. 

Acid,  pyroligneous.   See  Pyro-ligneous  acid. 

Acid,  pyromucous.     See  Pyro-mucic  acid. 

Acid,  pyrotartarous.     See  Pyroiartaric  arid. 

Acid,  rheumic.     See  Rheumic  acid. 

Acid,  saccho-lactic.     See  Mucic  acid. 

Acid,  saclactic.     See  Mucic  acid. 

Acid,  scbacic.     See  Sebacic  acid. 

Acid,  sclcnic.     Se"e  Selcnic  acid. 

Acid,  silicated,  fluoric. 

Acid  soi'bic.     See  Sorbic  acid. 

Acid,  stannic.     See  Stannic  acid. 

Acid,  stibic.     See  Stibic  acid. 

Acid,  stibious.     See  Stibious  arid. 

Acid,  suberic.     See  Suberic  acid. 

Acid,  succinic.     See  Succinic  acid. 

Acid  of  sugar.     See  Oxalic  acid. 

Acid,  sulplio-cyanic.     See  Sulphuro-pn 
acid. 

Acid,  sulphovinous.     See  Sulphovinic  acid. 

Acid,  sulphureous.     See  Sul]>hureous  acid. 
id,  sulphuretted  chyazic.     See  Sutpl 
prussic  acid. 

Arid,  sulphuric.     Sec.  Sulphuric  a 
id  of  Tartar.     Sec  Tartaric  acid. 
tartaric.     See  Tartaric  arid. 

Acid,  telluric.     See  Telluric  acid. 

Acid.  ic  acid. 


AC  I- 

Acid,  uric.    See  Lithic  acid. 
Acid,  vegetable.     Those  which  are  found  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  as  the  citric,  malic,  ace- 
tic, &c.     See  Acid. 
Acid  of  vinegar.     See  Acetum. 
Acid  of  vinegar,  concentrated.     See  Acetum. 
Acid  of  vitriol.     See  Sulphuric  acid. 

Acid)  vitriolic.     See  Sulphuric  acid. 
Acid,  zumic.     See  Zumic  acid. 
ACIDIFIABLE.     Capable  of  being  converted 
into  an  acid  by  an  acidifying  principle.     Sub- 
stances possessing  this  property  are  called  radicals 
and  acidifiable  bases. 

ACIDIFICATION.  (Acidificatio ;  from  aci- 
dum, an  acid. )  The  formation  of  an  acid  ;  also 
the  impregnating  of  any  thing  with  acid  properties. 

ACIDIFYING.     See  Acid. 

ACIDIMETRY.  The  measurement  of  the 
strength  of  acids.  This  is  effected  by  saturating 
a  given  weight  of  them  with  an  alcaline  base  ; 
the  quantity  of  which  requisite  for  the  purpose,  is 
the  measure  of  their  power. 

ACIDITY.    Aciditas.     Sourness. 

ACIDULOUS.  Acidula,  Latin ;  acidule, 
French.  Slightly  acid  :  applied  to  those  salts  in 
which  the  base  is  combined  with  such  an  excess 
of  acid,  that  they  manifestly  exhibit  acid  proper- 
ties, as  the  supertartrate  and  the  supersulphate  of 
potassa. 

Acidulous  waters.  Mineral  waters,  which 
contain  so  great  a  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas, 
as  to  render  them  acidulous,  or  gently  tart  to  the 
taste.     See  Mineral  waters. 

ACIDULUS.  Acididated.  Any  thing  blend- 
ed with  an  acid  juice  in  order  to  give  it  a  coolness 
and  briskness. 

A'CIDUM.  (Acidum,  i.  n  ;  from  aceo,  to  be 
sour. )     An  acid.     See  Acid. 

Acidum  aceticum.  See  Acidum  aceticum 
dilutum. 

Acidum  aceticum  dilutum.  Dilute  acetic 
acid.     Take  of  vinegar,  a  gallon. 

Distil  the  acetic  acid  in  a  sand  bath,  from  a 
glass  retort  into  a  receiver  also  of  glass,  and  kept 
cold  ;  throw  away  the  first  pint,  and  keep  for  use 
the  six  succeeding  pints,  which  are  distilled  over. 

In  this  distillation,  the  liquor  should  be  kept 
moderately  boiling,  and  the  heat  should  not  be 
urged  too  far,  otherwise  the  distilled  acid  will 
have  an  empynumatic  smell  and  taste,  which  it 
ought  not  to  possess.  If  the  acid  be  prepared 
correctly,  it  will  be  colourless,  and  of  a  grateful, 
pungent,  peculiar  acid  taste.  One  fluid  ounce 
ought  to  dissolve  at  least  ten  grains  of  carbonate 
of  lime,  or  white  marble.  This  liquor  is  the 
acetum  distill  atum;  the  acidum  acetomvi  of 
the  London  Pharmacopoeia  of  1 787,  and  the  aci- 
dum aceticum  of  that  of  1822,  and  the  acidum 
aceticum  dilutum  of  the  present.  The  com- 
pounds of  the  acid  of  vinegar,  directed  to  be 
used  by  the  new  London  Pharmacopoeia,  are 
acetum  colchici,  acetum  scillee,  ceratum  plumbi 
acetatis,  liquor  ammonite  acetatis,  liquor  plumbi 
acetatis,  liquor  plumbi  acetatis  dilutis,  oxymel, 
oxymel  scilla,  potassa  acctas,  and  the  caU  plas- 
ma sinapis. 

Acidum  aceticum  concentratum.  When 
the  acid  of  vinegar  is  greatly  concentrated,  that 
is,  deprived  of  its  water,  it  is  called  concentrated 
acid  of  vinegar,  and  radical  vinegar. 

Distilled  vinegar  may*  be  concentrated  by 
freezing :  the  congelation  takes  place  at  a  tem- 
perature below  28  degrees,  more  or  less,  accord- 
ing to  its  strength ;  and  the  congealed  part  is 
merely  ice,  leaving,  of  course,  a  stronger  acid. 
If  this  be  exposed  to  a  very  intense  cold,  it 
.-hoofs  into  crystals  ;    which,  being  separate*!. 


liquefy,  when  the  temperature  rises  ;  and  tlte  li- 
quor is  limpid  as  water,  extremely  strong,  ana 
has  a  highly  pungent  acetous  odour.  This  is  me 
pure  acid  of  the  vinegar ;  the  foreign  matter  re- 
maining in  the  uncongealed  liquid. 

Other  methods  are  likewise  employee,  to  obtain 
the  pure  and  concentrated  acid.  The  process  of 
Westendorf,  which  has  been  often  followed,  is  to 
saturate  soda  with  distilled  vinegar  ;  obtain  the 
acetate  by  crystallisation  ;  and  pour  upon  it,  in  a 
retort,  half  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid.  By  ap- 
plying heat,  the  acetic  acid  is  distilled  over  ;  and, 
should  there  be  any  reason  to  suspect  the  pre- 
sence of  any  sulphuric  acid,  it  may  be  distilled  a 
second  time,  from  a  little  acetate  of  .soda.  Ac- 
cording to  Lowitz,  the  best  way  of  obtaining 
this  acid  pure,  is  to  mix  three  parts  of  the  ace- 
tate of  soda  with  eight  of  supersulphate  of  po- 
tassa ;  both  salts  being  perfectly  dry,  and  in  fine 
powder,  and  to  distil  from  this  mixture  in  a  re- 
tort, with  a  gentle  heat. 

It  may  also  be  obtained  by  distilling  the  verdi- 
gris of  commerce,  with  a  gentle  heat.  The  con- 
centrated acid  procured  by  these  processes,  was 
supposed  to  differ  materially  from  the  acetous 
acids  obtained  by  distilling  vinegar ;  the  two 
acids  were  regarded  as  differing  in  their  degree 
of  oxygeniscment,  and  were  afterwards  distin- 
guished by  the  names  of  acetous  and  acetic  acids. 
The  acid  distilled  from  verdigris  was  supposed  to 
derive  a  quantity  of  oxygen  from  the  oxyde  of 
copper,  from  which  it  was  expelled.  The  expe- 
riments of  Adet  have,  however,  proved  the  two 
acids  to  be  identical ;  the  acetous  acid,  therefore, 
only  differs  from  the  acetic  acid  in  containing 
more  water,  rendering  it  a  weaker  acid,  and  of  a 
less  active  nature.  1  here  exists,  therefore,  only 
one  of  acid  vinegar,  which  is  the  acetic ;  its 
compounds  are  termed  acetates. 

Acidum  acetosum.     See  Acetum. 

Acidum  jkthereum.     See   Sulphuric  acid. 

Acidum  aluminosum.  (So  called,  because 
it  exists  in  alum.)     Sec  Sulphuric  acid. 

Acidum  Arsenicum.     See  Arsenic. 

Acidum  eenzoicum.  Benzoic  acid.  The 
London  Pharmacopoeia  directs  it  to  be  made 
thus : — Take  of  gum  benzoin  a  pound  and  a 
half:  fresh  lime,  four  ounces :  water,  a  gallon 
and  a  half:  muriatic  acid,  four  fluid  ounces. 
Hub  together  the  benzoin  and  lime;  then  boil 
them  in  a  gallon  of  the  water,  for  half  an  hour, 
constantly  stirring  ;  and,  when  it  is  cold,  pour  off 
the  liquor.  Boil  what  remains  a  second  time,  in 
four  pints  of  water,  and  pour  off  the  liquor  as 
before.  Mix  the  liquors,  and  boil  down  to  half, 
then  strain  through  paper,  and  add  the  muriatic 
acid  gradually,  until  it  ceases  to  produce  a  pre- 
cipitate. Lastly,  having  poured  off  the  liquor, 
dry  the  powder  in  a  gentle  heat ;  put  it  into  a 
proper  vessel,  placed  in  a  sand  bath  ;  and  by  a 
very  gentle  fire,  sublime  the  benzene  acid.  In 
this  process  a  solution  of  benzoate  of  lime  is  fiivt 
obtained  ;  the  muriatic  acid  then,  abstracting  the 
hme,  precipitates  the  benzoic  acid,  which  is 
illised  by  sublimation. 

The  Edinburgh  Pharmacopeia  forms  a  benzo- 
ate of  soda,  precipitates  the  acid  by  sulphuric 
acid,  and  afterwards  crystallises  it  by  solution  in 
hot  water,  which  dissolves  a  larger  quantity  than 

Benzoic  acid  has  a  strong,  pungent,  aromatic, 
and  peculiar  odour.  Its  crystals  are  .^ctiie,  not 
pulvensable  ;  it  sublimes  in  a  moderate  heat, 
forming  a  white  irritating  smoke.  It  is  soluble 
m  about  twenty-four  times  its  weighf  of  boiling 
water  which,  as  it  cooll; precipitates  19-20ths  o? 
what  ii 
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■  id  k  very  Seldom  used  in  the  cure 

but  now  and  then  it  is  ordered  as  a 

ighs  and  difficulty 

is  from  one  grain  to  live. 

AciDi  um.     See  Boracic  acid. 

\i  idum  i  arbonk  i  m.     Bee    Carbonic  acit'. 

Al  II  '  ICON.      Sec  Sulphuric  acid. 

IDUM  CITRICUM.     See  Citric  arid. 
AciDUM  ■  See  Muriatic  acid. 

ACIDUH    MURIATICUM    OXTGENATUM.        See 

Oxygeni  arid. 

Acidum  nitkk  I'M.     See  Nitric  acid. 

AciDOM  NITRICUM  dilutum.  Take  of  nitric 
acid  a  fluid  ounce ;  distilled  water  nine  fluid 
ounces.     Mix  them. 

Acidum  nitrosum.     See  Nitrous  acid. 

Acidum  piio!>PMORicrjM.  bee  Phosphoric 
acid. 

Acidum  priiuigenium.    Sec  Sulphuric  acid. 

Acil  INICUM.     Sea  Succinic  acid. 

Acidum  sulphureum.  See  Sulphureous 
■ 

Acidum  sulphuricum.  See  Sulphuric  acid. 

Acidum  sulphuricum  dilutum.  Acidum 
ritriolicum  dilutum.  Spiritus  vitriol i  tenuis. 
Take  of  sulphuric  acid  a  fluid  ounce  and  a  half: 
distilled  water,  fourteen  fluid  ounces  and  a  half. 
Add  the  water  gradually  to  the  acid. 

Acidum  taktaricum.     See   Tartaric  acid. 

Acidum  vitriolicum.     See  Sulphuric  acid. 

Acidum  vitriolicum  dilutum.  Sec  Acidum 
sulphuricum  dilutum. 

A'CIES.      Steel. 

ACINACIFOllMIS.  (From  acinaces,  a  Per- 
sian scimctar,  or  sabre,  and  forma,  resemblance.) 
Acinaciform ;  shaped  like  a  sabre,  applied  to 
leaves :     as  those  of    the  mysembryanthemum 

ACLNE'SIA.  (From  aKtvrima,  immobility.) 
A  loss  of  motion  and  strength. 

ACINIFORMIS.  (From  acinut,  a  grape, 
and  forma,  a  resemblance.)  Aciniform.  A 
name  given  by  the  ancients  to  some  parts  which 
resembled  the  colour  and  form  of  an  unripe 
,  as  the  uvea  of  the  eye,  which  was  called 
tunica  acinosa,  rnd  the  choroid  membrane  of 
e,  which  they  named  tunica  aciniforma. 

A'CINUS.  (Acinus,  i.  m. ;  a  grape.)  1.  In 
anatomy,  those  glands  which  grow  together  in 
clusters  arc  called  by  some  acini  glandulosi. 

2.  In  botany,  a  small  berry,  which,  with  se- 
veral others,  composes  the  fruit  of  the  mulberry, 
blackberry,  fee. 

Acinus  eiliosus.  The  small  glandiform  bodies 
of  the  liver,  which  separate  the  bile  from  the 
blood,  were  formerly  called  acini  biliosi :  they 
are  now,  however,  tonned  penicilli.     See  /..•  >er. 

ACMA'STICOS.  A  species  of  fever,  wherein 
the  heat  continues  of  the  same  tenor  to  the  end. 
Actuarius. 

A'CME.  (From  hk^,  a  point.)  The  height 
or  crisis.     A  term  applied  by  physicians  to  that 

iieriod  or  state  of  a  disease  in  which  it  is  at   its 
leight.       The   ancients   distinguished    >!. 
into  foi  I.  The  Arche,  the  beginning  or 

first  attack.  tsis,  the  growth.    3..  The 

ylcme,  the  height.    4.  Paracme,  cr  the  decline 
of  tin 

ACME'LLA.     Sec  Spilanthus. 
\  (">•"..      \  .    ;.     Acna.     A  small  pimple,  or 
hard  tuber.  ce.     Foesius  says,  that  it 

is  n  sm:ill  pustule  or  pimple,  which  arises  usually 
about  tl  the  body  is  in  full  vigour. 

i'. .    and   in  no,    to 

F    the 

"back,    which    rea<  :Iip    metaphrenou, 


the  loins.  This  part  seems  to  have  been  original- 
ly called  so  in  quadrupeds  only,  because  they  can- 
not reach  it  to  scratch. 

A'COE.     Akht).     The  sense  of  hearing. 

ACOE'LIUS.  (From  «,  priv.  and  ko'iXkj,  the 
belly.)  Without  belly.  It  is  applied  to  those 
who  are  so  wasted,  as  to  appear  as  if  they  had  no 
belly.     Oak 

ACOE'TL'S.  AKoirof.  An  epithet  for  honey, 
mentioned  by  Pliny  ;  because  it  has  no  sediment, 
which  is  called  koitti. 

ACO'NION.  Kxoviov.  A  particular  form  of 
medicine  among  the  ancient  physicians,  made  of 
powders  levigated,  and  probably  like  collyria  for 
the  disorders  of  the  eyes. 

ACON1TA.  (Aconila,  a,  f. ;  from  aconilum 
the  name  of  a  plant.)  A  poisonous  vegetable 
principle,  probably  alcaline,  recently  extracted 
from  the  acor.itum  napellus,  or  wolfs  bane,  by 
Mons.  Brandes.  The  details  have  not  yet  reach- 
ed this  country. 

ACONITE.     See  Aconitum. 

ACONFTUM.  (Aconitum,  i.  m.  Of  this 
name  various  derivations  are  given  by  etymolo- 
gists ;  as,  aKovrj,  a  whetstone  or  rock,  because  it 
is  usually  found  in  barren  and  rocky  places  :  a*o- 
vnos,  a,  neg.  and  kovis,  dust;  because  it  grows 
without  earth,  or  on  barren  situations  ;  agreeable 
to  Ovid's  description,  "  Qua;  quia  nascuntur  dura 
vivacia  caute,  Agrestes  aconita  vocant :"  aKovaw, 
to  sharpen  ;  because  it  was  used  in  medicines  in- 
tended to  quicken  the  sight :  ukuv,  a*ij,  a  dart ; 
because  they  poison  darts  therewith  .  or,  qkok- 
$oftui,tC)  accelerate;  for  it  hastens  death. )  Aco- 
nite. 1 .  A  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system, 
all  the  species  of  which  have  powerful  effects  on 
the  human  body.  Class,  Polyandria;  Order, 
Trygynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopocial  name  of  Uie  common, 
or  blue,  wolf's-bane.     See  Aconitum  napelhtf. 

Aconitum  ANTiiop.A.  The  root  of  this  plant 
Aconitum— floribus  pentagynus,  foliorum  laci- 
niis  linearibus  of  Linnteus,  is  employed  medici- 
nally. Its  virtues  are  similar  to  those  of  the  aco- 
nitum napellus. 

Aconitum  napellus.  Monk's-hood.  Aco- 
nite. Wolf's-bane.  Camcrum.  Canicida.  ^ 
Cynoctanum.  Actonitum ;— foliorum  laciniis 
linearibus,  superne  latioribus,  linea  exaratis  ol 
Linnaeus.  This  plant  is  cultivated  in  our  gardens 
as  an  ornament,  but  is  spontaneously  produced  in 
Germany,  and  some  other  northern  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. Every  part  is  strongly  poisonous,  but  the 
root  is  unquestionably  the  most  powerful ;  and, 
when  first  chewed  imparts  a  slight  sensation  of 
acrimony  ;  but  afterwards,  an  insensibility  or 
stupor  at  the  apex  of  the  tongue,  and  a  pungent 
heat  of  the  lips,  gums,  palate,  and  fauces  are  per- 
ceived, followed  with  a  general  tremor  and  sensa- 
tion of  chilhiics...  The  juice  applied  to  a  wound 
seemed  to  affect  the  whole  nervous  system  ;  even 
by  keeping  it  long  in  the  hand,  or  on  the  bo- 
som, wc  arc  told  unpleasant  symptoms  have  been 
The  fatal  symptoms  breught  on  by 
this  poison  are,  convulsions,  giddiness,  insanity, 
violent  purging*,  both  upwards  and  clown.-.. 
fvuntings,  cold  sweats,  and  death  itself.  Dr. 
Stoerk  appears  to  be  the  first  who  gave  the  wolfs- 
bane int  a  medicine  ;  and  since  his  ex- 
periments weie  published,  176  2,  it  has  been  gene- 
rally and  sui  uployed  in  Germany  and 
the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  particularly  r>.s  a  re- 
medy for  obsiinate  rheumatisms  :  and  many 
are  related  where  tliis  di.se  ■  ears' 
duration,  and  had  withstood  tb  other 
powerful  medicines,  as  mercury,  opium,  i  monv, 
hemlock,  &c.  ver.                                            iiirelv 
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cured  by  the  aconitum.  Instances  ai 
us  of  its  good  effects  in  gout,  scrophulons  swell- 
ings, venereal  nodes,  amaurosis,  intermittent  fe- 
vers, paralysis,  ulceration,  and  Bcirrhus.  This 
plant  has  been  generally  prepared  as  an  extract  or 
inspissated  juice,  after  the  manner  directed  in  the 
Pharmacopoeia  :  its  efficacy  is  much  diminished 
on  being  long  kept.  Like  all  virulent  medicines, 
it  should  .first  be  administered  in  small  doses. 
Stoerk  recommends  two  grains  of  the  extract  to 
be  rubbed  into  a  powder,  with  two  drachms  of 
sugar,  and  to  begin  with  ten  grains  of  this  powder, 
two  or  three  times  a  day.  We  find,  however,  that 
the  extract  is  often  given  from  one  grain  to  ten  for 
a  dose ;  and  Stoll,  Scherekbeeker,  and  others, 
increased  this  quantity  considerably.  Instead  of 
the  extract,  a  tincture  has  been  made  of  the  dried 
leaves  macerated  in  six  times  their  weight  of  spirits 
of  wine,  and  forty  drops  given  for  a  dose.  Some 
writers  say  that  the  napellus  is  not  poisonous  in 
Sweden,  Poland,  &c.  but  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  species  which  is  not  poisonous,  is  the  Aconi- 
tum lycoctonum  of  Linnaeus. 
Aco'nium.  A  little  mortar. 
Acopa.  Dioscorides'  name  for  the  buck-bean 
or  Menyanthcs  irifoliata  of  Linnaeus. 

A'COPON.  (From  a,  priv.  and  icoirof)  weari- 
ness.) It  signifies  originally  whatever  is  a  re- 
medy against  weariness,  and  is  used  in  this  sense 
by  Hippocrates.  Aph.  viii.  lib.  ii.  But  in  time, 
the  word  was  applied  to  certain  ointments.  Ac- 
cording to  Galen  and  Paulus  iEgineta,  the  Acopa 
pharmaca  are  remedies  for  indispositions  of  body 
which  are  caused  by  long  or  vehement  motion. 

Acopos.  The  name  of  a  plant  in  Pliny,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  buck-bean  or  Menyanthes  iri- 
foliata of  Linnaeus. 

A'COR.  (Acor,  oris,  m.  ;  from  aceo  to  be 
sour.)  Acidity.  It  is  sometimes  used  to  express 
that  sourness  in  the  stomach  contracted  by  indi- 
gestion, and  from  whence  flatidencies  and  acid 
belching  arise. 

Acor'dina.     Indian  tutty 
ACO'RIA.     (From  a,  priv.  and  Koptu>,  to  sa- 
tiate.)    Insatiability.     In  Hippocrates,  it  meansx 
good  appetite  and  digestion. 

ACORl'TES.        (From    anopov,    galangal.) 
Acorites  vinum,     A  wine  mentioned  by  Diosco- 
rides, made  with  galangal,  liquorice,  &c.  infused 
with  wine. 
ACORN.     See  Quercus  robur. 
Acortinus.     A  lupin. 

A'CORUS.  (Acorus,  i.  m.  ;  aicopor,  from  Kopv, 
the  pupil ;  because  it  was  esteemed  good  for  the 
disorders  of  the  eyes. )  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Limmean  system.  Class,  Hexandria. 
Order,  Digynia. 

Acorus  calamus.     The  systematic  name  of 
the  plant  which  is  also  called  Calamits  aromaH- 
cus;  Acorus  verus:  Calamus  odoratus ;  Cala- 
mus   vulgaris;     Diringa ;     Jacerantah 
Typha  aromatica  ;  Clava  rugosa.     Sweet-Hag, 
or  acorus.    Acorus;  Scapi  mucrone  longissimo 
foliaceo  of  Linnaeus.     The  root  has  be«i  long 
employed  medicinally.       It   has   a  moderately 
strong  aromatic  smell ;  a  warm,  pungent,  bit- 
terish taste  ;  and  is  deemed  useful   as  a  warm 
stomachic.     Powdered,  and  mixed  with  some  ab- 
sorbent, it  forms  a  useful  and  pleasant  dentifrice. 
Acorus  palustris.     See  Iris  palustris. 
Acorus  veuus.     See  Acorus  calamus. 
Acorus  vulgaris.    See  Iris  pallustris. 
A'COS.     Ait©',  from  aiaopa i,  to  heal.)     A  re- 
medy or  cure. 

SlCCSMIA.     (From  a,  ncg.  and  Kotruos,  beau- 
tiful.)    Baldness;  ill-health:  irregularity,   par- 
ticularly of  the  critical  days  offerers. 
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Aco'sTE.     (From  a«op7,  barley.)     An  ai 

food  made  of  barley. 

.A  COTYLEDON.       (Acotyledon,     or. 
from  a,  priv.  and  Korv\r,&o>v.     Without  a  c 

applied  in  botany  to  a  seed  or  plant  which. 
is  not  furnished  with  a  cotyledon  :  Semen  acoty- 
ledon.    All  the  mosses  are  plantce  acotyledonos. 

\COU'STIC.       (Acouslicus :     from 
to  hear. )     L,  Belonging  to  the  ear  o"r  to  sound. 

2.  That  which  is  employed  with  a  view  to  re- 
store the  sense  of  hearing,  when  wanting  or  di- 
minished. No  remedies  of  this  kind  given  inter- 
nally, are  known  to  produce  any  uniform  effect. 

Acoustic  nerve.     Sec  Portio  mollis. 

Acoustic  duct.     See  3Ieutus  auditorius. 

Acra.     (An  Arabian  word.)     Ac, 

1.  Excessive  venereal  appetite. 

2.  The  time  of  menstruation. 
Acr/e'palos.     See  Acraipala. 
Acrai'pala.    (Akoc«7t«/\os.    From  a,  neg.  and 

rfeit. )     Remedies  for  the  effects  of  a 
debauch. 

Acra'sia.  (From  a,  and/o£,jao;,  to  mix.)  \Jn- 
healthiness  ;  intemperance. 

Acrati'a.  (From  a,  and  icpaTos,  strength.) 
Weakness  or  intemperance. 

Acrati'sma.  (From  aicparov,  unmixed  wine. 
The  derivation  of  this  word  is  the  same  as  Acra- 
sia,  because  the  wine  used  on  the  occasion  was 
not  mixed  with  water.)  A  breakfast  amci> 
old  Greeks,  consisting  of  a  morsel  of  bread,  soaked 
in  pure  unmixed  wine. 

Acrato'meli.     (From   aKpurov,  pure   v. 
and  utXi.  honey.     Wine  mixed  with  honey. 
A'CRE.      (From  axpos,  extreme.)      Th 
tremity  of  the  nose  or  any  other  part. 

A'CRE  A.   (From  anpo;,  extreme.)  Acra' 
The  extremities  ;  the  legs,  arms,  nose,  and  ears. 
Acribei'a.      (From   axpiSm,  accurate.)      An 
exact  and  accurate  description  and  diagnosis,  or 
distinction,  of  disc: 

ACRID.  Acris.  A  term  employed  in  medi- 
cine to  express  a  taste,  the  characteristic  of  which 
is  pungency  joined  with  heat. 

ACRIMONY.  (Acrimonia,  from  arris,  acrid.) 
A  quality  in  substances  by  which  they  irritate, 
corrode,  or  dissolve  others.  It  has  been  supposed 
until  very  lately,  there  were  acid  and  alkaline  acri- 
monies in  the  blood,  which  produced  certain  dis- 
eases ;  and  although  the  humoral  pathology  is 
nearly  and  improperly  exploded,  the  term 
real  acrimony,  and  some  others,  areefiiland 
be  retained. 

A'CRIS.     1.  Acrid.     See  Acrid. 
2.  Any  fractured  extremity. 
Acri'sia.     (From  n,  priv.  and  tcpivu,  to 
or   separate.)     A   turbulent    state   of  a   di 
which  will  scarcely  suffer  any  judgment  to  be 
formed  thereof. 

A'critus.    (From  a,  neg.  and  Kpiiiu,  to  judge.) 
A  disease  without  a  regular  crisis,  1 1 
which  it  is  hazardous  to   jn 

ACROBY'STIA.     (From  a*py;,  extreme,  and 
/Sew,  to  cover.)     The  prepuce  which  cove 
extremity  of  thepe 

ACROCHEIRE'SIS.  (From  expo;  extreme, 
and  ^up,  a  hand.)  An  exercise  among  the  an- 
cients. Probably  a  species  of  wrestling,  where 
they  only  held  by  the  hands. 

ACROCHEI'RIS.        (From  :emc, 

and  vtip,  a  hand. )     Gorr.. 

>m  the  elbow  to  the   ends 
Xeip  signifying  the  arm,  from  the  scapula  1 

e!ld. 

ACROCHO'RDON.     (tfrom 

and  vo/><5>/,    a  string.)     Galen    i 
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,  and  that  it  hath  its  name  because  oi  its  sit- 
uation on  the  surface  of  the  skin.  The  Greeks 
rail  that  excre»cence  an  achrochordon,  where 
something  hard  concretes  under  the  skin,  which 
is  rather  rough,  of  the  same  colour  as  the  skin, 
slender  at  the  base  and  broader  above.  Their 
size  rarely  exceeds  that  of  a  bean. ) 

ACROCO'LIA.  (From  axpos,  extreme,  and 
kwXov,  a  limb.)  These  are  the  extremities  of  ani- 
mals which  are  used  in  food,  as  the  feet  of  calves, 
swine,  sheep,  oxen,  or  lambs,  and  of  the  broths 
of  which  jellies  are  frequently  made.  Castellus 
from  Budseus  adds,  that  the  internal  parts  of  ani- 
mals are  also  called  by  this  name. 

Achrole'nion.  Castellus  says  it  is  the  same 
as  Olecranon. 

ACROMA'NIA.  (From  axpos,  extreme  and 
yavia.  madness.)     Total  or  incurable  madness. 

ACRO'MION.  (From  oocpov,  extremity,  and 
<ihio{,  the  shoulder. )  A  process  of  the  scapula  or 
shoulder-blade.     See  Scapula. 

ACROMPHA'LIUM.  (A*po,i</>«Xo». ;  from 
axpot,  extreme,  and  opc\>a\oq,  the  navel. )  Acrom- 
phiaon.     The  tip  of  the  navel. 

ACRO'MPHALON.     See  Acromphalivm. 

Airo'nia.  (From  anpov,  the  extremity. )  The 
amputation  of  an  extremity,  as  a  finger. 

ACRO'PATHOS.  (From  tucpot,  extreme,  and 
<2<i0os,  a  disease. )  Acropathus.  It  signifies  liter- 
ally a  disease  at  the  top  or  superior  part.  Hippo- 
crates in  his  treatise  He  Superfcctatione,  applies 
it  to  the  internal  orifice  of  the  uterus;  and  in 
Pncdict.  lib.  ii.  to  cancers  which  appear  on  the 
.surface  of  the  body. 

ACRO'PATHUS.     See  Acropatho*. 

A'CROPIS.  (From  anpov,  the  extremity,  and 
o'p,  the  voice. )  Imperfect  articulation,  from  a 
fault  in  the  tongue. 

ACROPO'STHIA.  (From a/cpos,  extreme,  and 
woody,  the  prepuce.)  The  extremity  of  the 
prepuce  ;  or  that  part  which  is  cut  off  in  circum- 
cision. 

ACRO'PSILON.  (From  axpot,  extreme,  and 
i^iAo?,  naked.)  The  extremity  of  the  denuded 
gians  t» 

ACRO  SPELOS.  (From  aKpos,  extreme,  and 
vicXos,  black,  so  called  because  its  ears,  or  tops,  are 
often  of  a  blackish  colour.)  Acrospelus.  The 
bromus  Dioscoridis,  or  wild  oat  grass. 

ACRO'SPELUS.     See  Acrospdox. 

ACROTE'RIA.  (From  oKpoy,  extreme. )  The 
extreme  parts  of  the  body ;  as  the  hands,  feet, 
nose,  ears,  chin,  &.c. 

ACROTERIA'SMUS.  (From  axpos,  sum- 
mit.*. )    The  amputation  of  an  extremity. 

Ackothtmia.     See  Acrotlujmion. 

ACROTIiY'MION.  (From  axpos,  extreme, 
and  S-upoi,  thyme.  Acroihymia.  Acrothymium. 
A  sort  of  wart,  described  by  Celsus,  as  hard, 
rough,  with  a  narrow  basis,  and  broad  top  ;  the 
top  of  the  colour  of  thyme  ;  it  easily  splits  and 
bleeds. 

Acrothymium.     See  Acrothymion. 

ACROTICUS.  (From  aKpos,  summits  ;  whence 
aKfoTris,  ip-oi ;  summilas ;  cacumen.)  A  disease 
affecting  the  external  surface. 

Acrotica.  The  name  of  an  order  in  Good's 
Nosology. 

ACROTISMUS.  (Acrolismus  ;  from  a,  piiv. 
and  Kporof,  pulsus,  defect  of  pulse.)  Acrotisiu 
or  pulselessness.  A  term  synonymous  with  as- 
phyxia, and  applied  to  a  species  of  entasia  in 
Good's  Nosology. 

ACTiE'A.  (From  avw.  to  break.)  Acte. 
The  older-tree,  k>  called  from  its  being  easily 
broken.     See  Sambucux  nigra. 

\  (TIN  E      The  herb  Runias  or  NaMU. 
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ACTINOBOLI'SMUS.  (From  a*ru,aray, 
and  /JaAAw,  to  cast  out.)  Diradialio.  Irradia- 
tion. It  is  applied  to  the  spirits,  conveying  the 
inclinations  ot  the  mind  to  the  body. 

ACTINOLITE.  The  name  of  a  mineral 
which  is  found  in  primitive  districts. 

ACTION.  {Actio,  ni*.  f.  ;  from  ago,  to 
act.)  1.  The  operation  or  exertion  of  an  active 
power. 

2.  Any  faculty,  power,  or  function.  The  ac- 
tions or  functions  of  the  body  are  usually  divided 
by  physiologists  into  vital,  animal,  or  natural.  1 . 
1  he  vital  functions,  or  actions,  are  those  which 
are  absolutely  necessary  to  life,  and  without  which 
animals  cannot  exist ;  as  the  action  of  the  heart, 
lungs,  and  arteries.  2.  The  natural  functions  are 
those  which  are  instrumental  in  repairing  the 
several  losses  which  the  body  sustains  :  digestion, 
and  the  formation  of  chyle,  &c.  fall  under  this 
head.  3.  The  animal  actions  are  those  which  we 
perform  at  will,  as  muscular  motion,  and  all  the 
voluntary  motions  of  the  body. 

Independently  of  these  properties,  each  part 
maybe  said  to  have  an  action  peculiar  to  itself — 
for  instance,  the  liver,  by  virtue  of  a  power  which 
is  peculiar  to  it,  forms  continually  a  liquid  which 
is  called  bile  :  the  same  thing  takes  place  in  the 
kidneys  with  rceard  to  the  urine.  The  voluntary 
muscles,  in  certain  states,  become  harJ,  change 
their  form,  and  contract.  These  are,  however, 
referrible  to  vitality.  It  is  upon  these  the  atten- 
tion of  the  physiologist  ought  to  be  particularly 
fixed.  Vital  action  depends  evidentally  upon 
nutrition,  and  reciprocally,  nutrition  is  influenced 
by  vital  action. — Thus,  an  organ  that  ceases  to 
nourish,  loses  at  the  same  time  its  faculty  of  act- 
ing ;  consequently,  the  organs  the  action  of  which 
is  oftenest  repeated  possess  a  more  active  nutri- 
tion ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  those  that  act  least, 
possess  a  much  slower  nutritive  motion. 

The  mechanism  of  vital  action  is  unknown. 
There  passes  into  the  organ  that  acts  an  insensible 
molecular  motion,  which  is  as  little  susceptible 
of  description  as  the  nutritive  motion.  Every 
vital  action,  however  simple,  is  the  same  in  this 
respect. 

ACTON.  A  village  four  miles  from  London, 
where  is  a  well  that  affords  a  purging  water. 
This  is  one  of  the  strongest  purging  waters  near 
London  ;  and  has  been  drank  in  tiie  quantity  of 
from  one  to  three  pints  in  a  morning,  against  scor- 
butic and  cutaneous  affections.  This  medical 
spring  is  no  longer  resorted  to  by  the  public. 

ACTUAL.  This  word  is  applied  to  any  thing 
endued  with  a  property  or  virtue  which  acts  by 
an  immediate  power  inherent  in  it :  it  is  the  re- 
verse of  potential  ;  thus,  a  red-hot  iron  or  fire  is 
called  an  actual  cautery,  in  contradistinction  from 
caustics,  which  are  called  potential  cauteries. 
Boiling  water  is  actually  hot  ;  brandy,  producing 
heat  in  the  body,  is  potentially  hot,  though  of  itself 
cold. 

Actual  cautery.  The  red-hot  iron,  or  any  rtil- 
hot  substance.     See  Actual. 

ACTUA'RIUS.  This  word  was  originaHy  a 
title  of  dignity  given  to  physicians  at  the  court  of 
Constantinople  ;  but  became  afterwards  the  pro- 
per name  of  a  celebrated  Greek  physician,  John, 
(the  son  of  Zachary,  a  Christian  writer,)  who 
flourished  there  about  the  12th  or  13th  century. 
He  is  said  to  be  the  first^Greek  author  who  has 
treated  of  mild  cathartics,  as  manna,  caiisia,  &c. 
though  they  were  long  before  in  use  among  the 
Arabians.  He  appears  also  to  have  fust  noticed 
distilled  waters.  { lis  works,  however,  ore  chiefly 
compiled  from  his  predecessor-.. 

ACTUATION.       (From  ago,  to  act.)     That 
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change  wrought  on  a  medicine,  or  any  thing 
taken  into  the  hotly,  hy  the  vital  heat,  which  is 
necessary,  in  order  to  make  it  act  and  have  its 

ACU'ITAS.  Acrimony. 
Acui^rio.  (From  actio,  to  sharpen.)  The 
sharpening  an  acid  medicine  by  an  addition  of 
something  more  acid  ;  or,  in  general,  the  increas- 
ing the  force  of  any  medicine,  by  an  addition  of 
something  that  hath  the  same  sort  of  operation  in 
a  greater  degree. 

ACULEA'TUS.  (From  aculeus,  a  prickle.) 
Prickly ;  covered  with  sharp-pointed  bodies  : 
applied  to  stems  covered  with  sharp-pointed 
bodies,  the  prickles  of  which  separate  with  the 
epidermis,  as  in  Rosa  certtifolia. 

ACU'LEUS.  (From  acus,  a  needle  ;  from 
ukt],  or  a\;s  ;  cuspis,  a  point.)  A  prickle  or 
sharp  point.  A  species  of  armature  with  which 
the  steins,  branches,  and  other  parts  of  several 
plants  are  furnished  ;  as  in  the  rose,  raspberry, 
gooseberry.  The  part  on  which  it  grows  is  said 
to  be  aculeated,  thus  : — 

Caulis  aculeatus  ;  as  in  the  Rosa  canina. 

Folia  aculeata  ;  as  in  Solarium  marginatum. 

Calix  aculeatus  ;  as  in  Solarium  aculeatum. 

Stipula  aculeata ;  as  in  Rosa  cinnamomia. 

Legumen  aculeatum ;  as  in  Scorpiurus  muri- 
cata. 

From  the  direction  it  has  : — 

Aculeus  rectus,  not  curved  ;  as  in  Rhamnus 
spina  christi,  and  Rosa  eglanteria. 

Aculeus  incurvus,  curved  inward  ;  as  in  Mi- 
mosa cineraria. 

Aculeus  recurvus,  curved  downward ;  as  in 
Rubus  fruticosus,  and  Rosa  rubiginosa. 

From  the  number  in  one  place  : — 

Aculeus  solitarius  ;  as  in  Rosa  canina. 

Aculeus  bifidus,  or  geminatus,  in  pairs  ;  there 
being  two  joined  at  the  basis  ;  as  in  Rhamnus 
spina  christi. 

Aculeus  trifidus,  three  in  one  ;  as  in  Barbaris 
vulgaris. 

A'culon.  (From  a,  neg.  and  kv\ou>,  to  roll 
round  ;  so  called  because  its  fruit  is  not  involved 
in  a  cup,  or  sheath,  like  others.) 

Aculos.     The  fruit  or  acorn  of  the  ilex. 

A'culos.     SceAculon. 

ACU'MEN.     1.  A  point. 

2.  The  extremity  of  a  bone. 

ACUMINATUS.  (From  acuo,  to  point.) 
Acuminate  ;  or  terminated  by  a  point  somewhat 
elongated.  Applied  by  botanists  to  several  parts 
of  plants.  An  acuminate  leaf  is  seen  in  the  Syr- 
ing a  vulgaris.  Acuminate  leaf-stalk ;  as  that  of 
Saxifraga  slellaris. 

ACUPUNCTU'RA.  (From  acus,  a  needle, 
and  punctura,  a  prick.)  Acupuncture.  A 
bleeding  performed  by  making  many  small 
yunctures. 

Acureb.     Lead. 

A'curon.  (From  a,  neg.  and  nvpo>,  to  hap- 
pen. )  A  name  of  the  Alisma,  because  it  produces 
no  effect  if  taken  internally. 

ACUSPASTO'RIS.  A  name  of  the  Scandix 
antfovscus,  the  shepherd's  needle,  or  Venus's 
comb. 

ACUTANGULARIS.  Acutangulatus.  Acu- 
tangular:  applied  to  parts  of  plants,  as  caulis 
acutangularis. 

ACUTE\  Sharply."  Applied  in  natural  history 
to  express  form ;  as  folium  acuU  dentatum ; 
acuti  emarginatus,which  means  sharply  dentate, 
and  with  sharp  divisions. 

ACUTENA'CULUM.    (From  acus,  a  needle, 
and  tenaculum,  a  handle.)     The  handle  for  a 
needle,  to  make  it  penetrate  easily  when  stitch- 
°6 
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ing  a  wound.     Heister  calls  the  portaigudle  bj 
this  name.  ,  4.,™i;„«n 

ACUTUS.  Sharp.  1.  Used  by  "^urahsts 
to  designate  form ;  thus  acute-leaved  ;  as  in  rumex 
(ten tus  &  c 

2.  In  pathology,  it  is  applied  to  a  sharp  pungent 
pain;  and  to  a  disease  which  is  attended  with 
violent  symptoms,  terminates  in  a  tew  days,  and 
is  attended  with  danger.  It  is  opposed  to  a  chronic 
disease,  which  is  slow  in  its  progress,  and  not  so 
generally  dangerous. 

ACY'ISIS.  (From  a,  neg.  and  tcvu,  to  con- 
ceive. )  A  defect  of  conception,  or  barrennf;.- 
in  women. 

A'ctrus.  (From«,  priv.  and  Kvpos,  authority  ; 
so  named  from  its  little  note  in  medicine.)  The 
German  leopard's  bane.     See  Arnica  montana. 

AD^EMO'NIA.  (From  a,  priv.  and.Sai/jwi-,  a 
genius  of  fortune. )     See  Ademonia. 

Adaiges.     Sal-ammoniac. 

Adam's  Apple.     See  Pomum  Adami. 

Adah's  needle.  The  roots  of  tin's  plant, 
Yucca  gloriosa  of  Linnaeus,  are  thick  and  tuber- 
ous, and  are  used  by  the  Indians  instead  of  bread  ; 
being  first  reduced  into  a  coarse  meal.  This, 
however,  is  only  in  times  of  scarcity. 

ADAMANTINE  SPAR.  A  stone  remarkable 
for  its  extreme  hardness,  which  comes  from  the 
peninsula  of  Hither  India,  and  also  from  China. 

A'DAM  4S.  (From  a,  neg.  and  SauaM,  to  con- 
quer ;  as  not  being  easily  broken. )  The  adamant 
or  diamond,  the  most  precious  of  all  stones,  and 
which  was  formerly  supposed  to  possess  extraor- 
dinary cordial  virtues. 

Adami'ta.  Adamitum.  A  hard  stone  in  the 
bladder. 

Adamitum.     See  Adamita. 

ADANSO'NIA.  (From  Adanson  who  first 
described  the  -Ethiopian  sour  gourd,  a  species  of 
this  genus. )  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants. 
Class,  Polyandria  ;  Order,  Monadelphia.  Mon- 
kies'  bread. 

Adansonia  digitata.  This  is  the  only  spe- 
cies of  the  genus  yet  discovered.  It  is  called  the 
Ethiopian  sour  gourd  and  monkies'  bread.  Bao- 
bab. Bahobab.  It  grows  mostly  on  the  west 
coast  of  Africa,  from  the  Niger  to  the  kingdom 
of  Benin.  The  bark  is  called  lalo  :  the  negroes 
dry  it  in  the  shade  ;  then  powder  and  keep  it  in 
little  cotton  bags  ;  and  put  two  or  three  pinches 
into  their  food.  It  is  mucilaginous,  and  generally 
promotes  perspiration.  The  mucilage  obtained 
from  this  bark  is  a  powerful  remedy  against  the 
epidemic  fevers  of  the  country  that  produces 
these  trees  ;  so  is  a  decoction  of  the  dried  leave-. 
The  fresh  fruit  is  as  useful  as  the  leaves,  for  the 
same  purposes. 

Ada'uces.  (From  a,  neg.  and  esp™,  to  see.) 
A  saltish  concretion  found  about  the  reeds  and 
grass  in  marshy  grounds  in  Galatia,  and  so  called 
because  it  hides  them.  It  is  used  to  clear  the 
skin  with,  in  leprosies,  tetters,  &c.  Dr.  Plott 
gives  an  account  of  this  production  in  his  Natu- 
ral History  of  Oxfordshire.  It  was  formerlv 
in  repute  for  cleansing  the  skin  from  freckles. 

Adari'ges.     An  ammoniacal  salt. 

Ada'rneck.     Yellow  orpiment. 

Adarticulation.     See  Arthrodia. 

ADDEPHA'GIA.  (From  a<V,  abundantly, 
and  <f>ayu,  to  eat. )  Insatiability.  A  voracious 
appetite.     See  Bulimia. 

ADDER.     See  Coluber  berus. 

ADDITAME'NTUM.  (From  addo,  to  add.) 
An  addition  to  any  part,  which,  though  not  al- 
ways, ^is  sometimes  found.  A  term  formerly  em- 
ployed as  synonymous  with  epiphysis,  but  now 
only  applied  to  two  portions  of  sutures  of  the 
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See   Lambdoidal  and    Squamous  Su- 
tures. 

Additamentum  Appendicula 

IDDUCENS.  (Fromud,  and  dttco,  to  draw.) 
'I'he  name  of  some  parti  which  draw  those  to- 
gether to  which  they  arc  connected. 

ocULl.      See   Rectus   internus 

ADDU'CTOR.  (From  ad,  and  duco,  to  draw. ) 
\  drawer  cir  contractor.  A  name  given  to  seve- 
ral muscles,  the  office  of  which  is  to  bring  for- 
wards or  draw  together  those  parts  of  the  body 
to  which  they  are  annexed. 

Adductor  brevis  femoris.  A  muscle  of 
the  thigh,  which,  with  the  adductor  longus  and 
magnus  femoris,  forms  the  triceps  adductor  fe- 
moris. Adductor  femoris  secundus  of  Douglas  ; 
Triceps  secundus  of  Wcnslow.  It  is  situated  on 
the  posterior  part  of  the  thigh,  arising  tendinous 
from  the  os  pubis,  near  its  joining  with  the 
opposite  os  pubis  below,  and  behind  the  adductor 
longus  femoris,  and  is  inserted,  tendinous  and 
tlcshy,  into  the  inner  and  upper  part  of  the  linea 
aspera,  from  a  little  below  the  trochanter  minor, 
to  the  beginning  of  the  insertion  of  the  adductor 
longus  femoris.  See  Triceps  adductor  femoris. 
Adductor  femoris  primus.  See  Adduc- 
tor longus  femoris. 

Adductor  femoris  secundus.  See  Ad- 
ductor brevis  femoris. 

Adductor  femoris  tertius.  See  Adduc- 
tor ma  gnus  femoris. 

Adductor  femoris  quartus.  See  Adduc- 
tor magnus  femoris. 

Adductor  indicis  pedis.  An  external  in- 
terosseous muscle  of  the  fore-toe,  which  arises 
tendinous  and  fleshy  by  two  origins,  from  the 
root  of  the  inside  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the 
fore-toe,  from  the  outside  of  the  root  of  the  me- 
tatarsal bone  of  the  great  toe,  and  from  the  os 
ctmeiforme  internum.  It  is  inserted,  tendinous, 
into  the  inside  of  the  root  of  the  first  joint  of  the 
fore-toe.  Its  use  is  to  pull  the  fore-toe  inwards 
from  the  rest  of  the  small  toes. 

Adductor  longus  femoris.  A  muscle  situ- 
ated on  the  posterior  part  of  the  thigh,  which, 
with  the  adductor  brevis,  and  magnus  femoris, 
forma  the  triceps  adductor  femoris.  Adductor 
femoris  primus  of  Douglas.  Triceps  minus  of 
VVinslow.  It  arises  by  a  pretty  strong  roundish 
tendon,  from  the  upper  and  interior  part  of  the 
OS  pubis,  and  ligament  of  its  synchondrosis,  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  pectineus,  and  is  inserted 
along  the  middle  part  of  the  linea  aspera.  See 
Triceps  adductor  femoris. 

Adductor  Magnus  femoris.  A  muscle 
which,  with  the  adductor  brevis  femoris,  and 
the  adductor  longus  femoris,  forms  the  Triceps 
adductor  femoris  ;  Adductor  femoris  tertius  et 
ijiuirtus  of  Douglas.  Triceps  magnus  of  Win- 
slow.  It  arises  from  the  symphysis  pubis,  and 
all  along  the  flat  edge  of  the  thyroid  foramen, 
from  whence  it  goes  to  1m-  inserted  into  the  linea 
n^pera  throughout  its  whole  length.  See  Triceps 
adductor  femoris. 

Annuel  ou  minimi  digiti  pedis.  An  inter- 
nal interosseous  muscle  of  the  foot.  It  arises, 
tendinous  and  tlcshy,  from  the  inside  of  the  root 
of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  little  toe.  It  is 
inserted,  tendinous,  into  the  inside  of  the  root  of 
the  first  joint  of  the  little  toe.  Its  use  is  to  pull 
the  little  toe  inwards. 

Vnix  (  i  or  <><  DLL  Sec  Rectus  internus oculi. 
^.DDCCTOR  POLUCM.     See  Adductor  pollkis 
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the  thumb,  situated  on  the  hand.  Adductor 
pollicis;  Adductor  ad  minimum  digitum.  It 
arises,  fleshy,  from  almost  the  whole  length  of 
the  metacarpal  hone  that  sustains  the  middle 
finger;  from  thence  its  fibres  are  collected  to- 
gether. It  is  inserted,  tendinous,  into  the  inner 
part  of  the  root  of  the  first  bone  of  the  thumb, 
e  is  to  pull  the  thumb  towards  the  fingers. 

Adductor  pollicis  pedis.  A  muscle  of 
the  great  toe,  situated  on  the  foot.  Antithenar 
of  Winslow.  It  arises,  by  a  long,  thin  ten- 
don, from  the  os  calcis,  from  the  os  cuboides, 
from  the  os  cuueiforme  externum,  and  from  the 
root  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  second  toe. 
It  is  inserted  into  the  external  os  sesamoideum, 
and  root  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great  toe. 
Its  use  is  to  bring  this  toe  nearer  to  the  rest. 

Adductor  prostat.e.  A  name  given  by 
Sanctorini  to  a  muscle,  which  he  also  calls  Leva- 
tor' prostata,  and  which  Winslow  calls  Prostati- 
tis superior.  Albums,  from  its  office,  had  very 
properly  called  it  Compressor  prostata. 

Adductor  tertii  digiti  pedis.  An  exter- 
nal interosseous  muscle  of  the  foot,  that  arises, 
tendinous  and  fleshy,  from  the  roots  of  the  me- 
tatarsal bones  of  the  third  and  little  toe.  It  is  in- 
serted, tendinous,  into  the  outside  of  the  root  of 
the  first  joint  of  the  third  toe.  Its  use  is  to  pull 
the  third  toe  outward. 

A'dec.     Sour  milk,  or  buttcr-inilk. 

Ade'cia.     Sec  Adectos. 

Ade'ctos.  (From  a,  priv.  and  font*,  to 
bite. )  Adecia.  An  epithet  of  those  medicines 
which  relieve  pain,  by  removing  the  uneasy  situ- 
ation caused  by  the  stimulus  of  acrimonious  medi- 
cines. 

ADE'LPHIA.  {'ASttyii,  a  relation.)  Hip- 
pocrates calls  diseases  by  this  name  that  resem- 
ble each  other. 

ADEMO'NIA.  (From  a,  priv.  and  Sai/iuv,  a 
genius,  or  divinity,  or  fortune.)  Adamonia. 
Hippocrates  uses  this  word  for  uneasiness,  rest- 
lessness, or  anxiety  felt  in  acute  diseases,  and 
some  hysteric  fits. 

A'DEN.     (Aden,  enis,  m.  ;  aeV,  a  gland.) 

1.  A  gland.     See  Gland. 

2.  A  bubo.     See  Bubo. 
Adende'ntes.     An  epithet  applied  to  ulcers 

which  eat  and  destroy  the  glands. 

ADE'NIFORMIS.  (From  aden,  a  gland,  and 
forma,  resemblance.)  Adeniform.  1.  Glandi- 
form, or  resembling  a  gland. 

2.  A  term"  sometimes  applied  to  the  prostate 
gland. 

ADENOGRAPHY.  (Adenographia ;  from 
a?nv,  a  gland,  and  y/ja0ui,  to  write. )  A  treatise 
on  the  glands. 

ADENOI'DES.  (From  «oV,  a  gland,  and 
ei?o(,  resemblance. )  Glandiform :  resembling  a 
gland.  An  epithet  applied  also  to  the  prostate 
gland. 

ADENO'LOGY.  (Adenologia  ;  from  a£m>,  a 
gland,  and  \oyos,  a  treatise.)  The  doctrine  of 
the  glands. 

ADENOUS.  (Adenosus,  froin  a^,  a  gland. ) 
G  land-like. 

ADEPHA'GIA.  (From  aii/v.  abundantly, 
and  (payw,  to  cat.)  Insatiable  appetite.  See  Bu- 
limia. 

A'DEPS.  (Adeps,  ipis,  m.  ami  I.)  Fat.  An 
oily  secretion  from  the  food  into  the  cells  of  the 
cellular  membrane.     See  Fat . 

Adf.ps  anserinus.     Goose-grease. 

Adeps  PR.trARATA.  Prepared  lard.  Cut 
the  lard  into  small  pieces,  melt  it  over  a  slow  fire, 
and  press  it  through  a  linen  cloth. 

Vdeps  soilla.    Hog's  lard.    This  form*  th< 
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basis  of  inauy  ointments,  and  is  used  extensively 
tor  culinary  purposes. 

ADEPT.  (From  Adipiscor,  to  obtain.)  1. 
A  skilful  alchymist.  Such  are  called  so  as  pre- 
tend to  some  extraordinary  skill  in  chemistry ; 
but  these  have  too  often  proved  either  enthusiasts 
or  impostors. 

2.  Tne  professors  of  the  Adcpta  Philosophia, 
that  philosophy  the  end  of  which  is  the  transmu- 
tation of  metals,  and  an  universal  remedy,  were 
also  called  Adepts. 

3.  So  Paracelsus  calls  that  which  treats  of  the 
diseases  that  are  contracted  by  celestial  opera- 
tions, or  communicated  from  heaven. 

ADFLA'TUS.  A  blast ;  a  kind  of  erysipelas, 
or  St.  Anthony's  fire. 

ADHjESION.  (Adhesio;  from  adhesreo,  to 
stick  to. )     The  growing  together  of  parts. 

ADHJESIVE.  (Adhasivus ;  from  adhcero, 
to  stick  to. )     Having  the  property  of  sticking. 

Adhesive  inflammation.  That  species  of 
inflammation  which  terminates  by  an  adhesion  of 
the  inflamed  surfaces. 

Adhesive  plaster.  A  plaster  made  of 
common  litharge  plaster  and  resin,  is  so  called 
because  it  is  used  for  its  adhesive  properties.  See 
£mplaslrum  resina. 

Adhato'da.  (A  Zeylanic  term,  signifying 
expelling  a  dead  foetus.)    See  Justicia  adhatoda. 

Adiachy'tos.  (From  a,  neg.  ant}  iia^i/oi,  to 
diffuse,  scatter,  or  be  profuse.)  Decent  in  point 
of  dress.  Hippocrates  thinks  the  dress  of  a  fop 
derogatoiy  from  the  physician,  though  thereby  he 
hide  his  ignorance,  and  obtain  the  good  opinion 
of  his  patients. 

ADIA'NTHUM.  (Adiantum,  i.  n.,  aSiavlqv  ; 
from  a,  neg.  and  ciatvw,  to  grow  wet :  so  called, 
because  its  leaves  are  not  easily  made  wet. )  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnsean  system. 
Class,  Cryptogamia ;  Order,  Filices.  Maiden- 
hair. 

Adianthum  aureum.  The  golden  maiden- 
hair.    See  Polytrichum. 

Adianthum  capillus  veneris.  Maiden- 
hair. The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  somewhat 
sweet  and  austere  to  the  palate,  and  possess  mu- 
cilaginous qualities.  A  syrup,  the  syrop  de  ca- 
pillaire  is  prepared  from  them,  which  is  much  es- 
teemed in  France  against  catarrhs.  Orange- 
flower  water  and  a  proportion  of  honey,  it  is  said, 
are  usually  added.  It  acts  chiefly  as  a  demulcent, 
sheathing  the  inflamed  sides  of  the  glottis. 

Adianthum  pedatum.  Adianthum  cana- 
dmse.  This  plant  is  in  common  use  in  France 
for  the  same  purposes  as  the  common  adianthum 
capillus  veneris  in  this  country,  and  appears  to 
be  far  superior  to  it. 

ADIAPHOROUS.  Adiaphonis.  A  term 
which  implies  the  same  with  neutral ;  and  is 
particiAarly  used  of  some  spirits  and  salts,  which 
are  neither  of  an  acid  nor  alcaline  nature. 

ADIAPNEU'STIA.  (From  the  privative 
particle  a,  and  iia-jveoi,  perspiro.)  A  diminu- 
tion or  obstruction  of  natural  perspiration,  and 
that  in  which  the  ancients  chiefly  placed  the 
cause  of  fevers. 

ADIARRHffi'A.  (From  a,  priv.  and  Siapjitw, 
to  flow  out  or  through. )  A  suppression  of  the 
necessary  evacnations"l'rom  the  bowels. 

Adiathorosus.  A  spirit  distilled  from  tar- 
tar.    Obsolete. 

Adibat.     Merciny. 

A'DICE.     AW     A  nettle. 

ADIPOCI'RE.      (Adipoccra,    a.   f.  ;     from 
tideps,  fat,  and cera,  wax.)     A  particular  spc  rma- 
ceti  or  fat-like  substance  formed  by  the  spontane- 
ous conversion  of  animal  matter,  under  cert., in 
26 
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conditions.  Tins  conversion  has  long  been  well 
known,  and  is  said  to  have  been  mentioned  in  the 
works  of  Lord  Bacon.  "  On  the  occasion  ot  the 
removal  of  a  very  great  number  of  human  bodies 
from  the  ancient  burying-place  des  Innocens  at 
Paris,  facts  of  this  nature  were  observed  in  the 
most  striking  manner.  Fourcroy  may  be  called 
the  scientific  discoverer  of  this  peculiar  matter, 
as  well  as  the  saponaceous  ammoniacal  substance 
contained  in  bodies  abandoned  to  spontaneous  de- 
struction in  large  masses.  This  chemist  read  a 
memoir  on  the  subject  in  the  year  1789  to  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  from  which  the 
general  contents  are  here  abstracted. 

"  At  the  time  of  clearing  the  before  mentioned 
burying-place,  certain  philosophers  were  special- 
ly charged  to  direct  the  precautions  requisite  for 
securing  the  health  of  the  workmen.  A  new  and 
singular  object  of  research  presented  itself,  which 
had  been  necessarily  unknown  to  preceding  che- 
mists. It  was  impossible  to  foretell  what  might 
be  the  contents  ol  a  soil  overloaded  for  successive 
ages  with  bodies  resigned  to  the  putrefactive  pro- 
cess. This  spot  differed  from  common  burying- 
grounds,  where  each  individual  object  is  surround- 
ed by  a  portion  of  the  soil.  It  was  the  burying- 
ground  of  a  large  district,  wherein  successive  ge- 
nerations of  the  inhabitants  had  been  deposited 
for  upwards  of  three  centuries.  It  could  not  be 
foreseen  that  the  entire  decomposition  might  be  re- 
tarded for  more  than  forty  years ;  neither  was  there 
any  reason  to  suspect  that  any  remarkable  differ- 
ence would  arise  from  the  singularity  of  situation. 

"  The  remains  of  the  human  bodies  immersed 
in  this  mass  of  putrescence,  were  found  in  three 
different  states,  according  to  the  time  they  had 
been  buried,  the  place  they  occupied,  and  then- 
relative  situations  with  regard  to  each  other.  The 
most  ancient  were  simply  portions  of  bones,  ir- 
regularly dispersed  in  the  soil,  which  had  been 
frequently  disturbed.  A  second  state,  in  certain 
bodies  which  had  always  been  insulated,  exhibit- 
ed the  skin,  the  muscles,  the  tendons,  and  aponeu- 
roses, dry,  brittle,  hard,  more  or  less  gray,  and 
similar  to  what  are  called  mummies  in  certain  ca- 
verns where  this  change  has  been  observed,  as  in 
the  catacombs  at  Rome,  and  the  vault  of  the  Cor- 
deliers at  Toulouse. 

"  The  third  and  most  singular  state  of  these 
soft  parts  was  observed  in  the  bodies  which  filled 
the  common  graves  or  repositories.  By  this  ap- 
pellation are  understood  cavities  of  thirty  feet  in 
depth,  and  twenty  on  each  side,  which  were  dug 
in  the  burying-ground  of  the  Innocents,  and  were 
appropriated  to  contain  the  bodies  of  the  poor  ; 
which  were  placed  in  very  close  rows,  each  in 
its  proper  wooden  bier.  The  necessity  for  dispo- 
sing a  great  number,  obliged  the  men  charged 
with  this  employment  to  arrange  them  so  near 
each  other  that  these,  cavities  might  be  considered 
when  filled  as  an  entire  mass  of  human  bodies  se- 
parated only  by  two  planks  of  about  half  an  inch 
thick.  Each  cavity  contained  between  one 
thousand  and  fifteen  hundred.  When  one  com- 
mon grave  of  this  magnitude  was  filled,  a  cover- 
ing of  about  one  foot  deep  of  earth  was  laid  upon 
it,  and  another  excavation  of  the  same  sort  was 
made  at  some  distance.  Each  grave  remained 
open  about  three  years,  which  was  the  time  re- 
quued  to  fill  it.  According  to  the  urgency  of  cir- 
cumstances, the  graves  were  again  made  on  the 
same  spot  after  an  interval  of  time,  not  less  than 
fifteen  years  nor  more  than  thirty.  Experience 
had  taught  the  workmen,  that  this  time  was  not 
sufficient  tor  the  entire  destruction  of  the  bodies, 
and  had  shown  them  the  progressive  change. 
which  form  the  object  of  Pourcroy's  memoir 
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"  The  first  of  these  large  graves,  opened  in  flic 
presence  of  this  chemist,  hud  been  closed  for  fif- 
teen years.  The  coffins  were  in  good  preserva- 
tion, but  a  little  settled,  and  the  wood  had  a  yel- 
low tinge.  When  the  covers  of  several  were 
taken  on,  the  bodies  were  observed  at  the  bottom, 
leaving  a  considerable  distance  between  their 
surface  and  the  cover,  and  flattened  as  if  they  had 
suffered  a  strong  compression.  The  linen  which 
had  covered  them  w;;s  slightly  adherent  to  the 
bodies  ;  and  with  the  form  of  the  different  re- 
gions, exhibited  on  removing  the  linen,  notlu'ng 
but  irregular  masses  of  a  soft  ductile  matter  of  a 
gray-white  colour.  These  masses  environed  the 
bones  on  all  sides,  which  had  no  solidity,  but 
broke  by  any  sudden  pressure.  The  appearance 
of  this  matter,  its  obvious  composition,  and  its 
softness,  resembled  common  white  cheese ;  and 
the  resemblance  was  more  striking  from  the 
print  which  the  tlireads  of  the  linen  had  made 
upon  its  surface.  This  white  substance  yielded  to 
the  touch,  and  became  soft  when  rubbed  for  a 
time  between  the  fingers. 

"  No  very  offensive  smell  was  emitted  from 
these  bodies.  The  novelty  ami  singularity  ol  the 
spectacle,  and  the  example  of  the  grave-diggers, 
dispelled  every  idea  either  of  disgust  or  apprehen- 
sion. These  men  asserted  that  they  never  found 
this  matter,  by  them  called  gras  (fat,)  in  bodies 
interred  alone  ;  but  that  the  accumulated  bodies 
of  the  common  graves  only  were  subject  to  this 
change.  On  a  very  attentive  examination  of  a 
number  of  bodies  passed  to  this  state,  Fourcroy 
remarked,  that  the  conversion  appeared  in  differ- 
ent stages  of  advancement,  so  that,  in  various 
bodies,  the  fibrous  texture  and  colour,  more  or 
less  red,  were  discernible  within  the  fatty  matter ; 
that  the  masses  covering  the  bones  were  entirely 
of  the  same  nature,  offering  indistinctly  in  all  the 
regions  a  gray  substance,  for  the  most  part  soft 
and  ductile,  sometimes  dry,  always  easy  to  be 
separated  in  porous  fragments,  penetrated  with 
cavities,  and  no  longer  exhibiting  any  traces  of 
membranes,  muscles,  tendons,  vessels,  or  nerves. 
On  the  first  inspection  of  these  white  masses,  it 
might  have  been  concluded  that  they  were  simply 
the  cellular  tissue,  the  compartments  and  vesicles 
of  which  they  very  well  represented. 

"  By  examining  this  substance  in  the  different 
regions  of  the  body;  it  was  found  that  the  skin 
is  particularly  disposed  to  this  remarkable  altera- 
tion. It  was  afierwards  perceived  that  the  liga- 
ments and  tendons  no  longer  existed,  or  at  least 
had  lost  their  tenacity  ;  so  that  the  bones  were 
entirely  unsupported,  and  left  to  the  action  of 
their  own  w«ight.  Whence  their  relative  places 
were  preserved  in  a  certain  degree  by  mere  juxta- 
position'; the  least  effort  being  sufficient  to  sepa- 
rate them.  The  grave-diggers  availed  themselves 
of  this  circumstance  in  the" removal  of  the  bodies. 
For  they  rolled  them  up  from  head  to  feet,  and  by 
that  means  separated  from  each  other  the  extre- 
mities of  the  bones,  which  had  formerly  been  ar- 
ticulated. In  all  those  bodies  which  were 
changed  into  the  fatty  matter,  the  abdominal  cavi- 
ty had  disappeared.  The  teguments  and  muscles 
of  this  region  being  converted  into  the  white 
matter,  like  the  other  soft  parts,  had  subsided 
upon  the  vertebra]  column,  and  were  so  flattened 
as  to  leave  no  place  for  the  viscera  ;  and  accord- 
ingly there  was  scarcely  ever  any  trace  observ  ed 
in  the  almost  obliterated  cavity.  This  observa- 
tion was  for  a  long  time  matter  of  astonishment 
to  the  investigators.  In  vain  did  they  seek, 
in  the  greater  number  of  bodies,  the  place  and 
substance  of  the  stomach,  the  intestines,  the  blad- 
and  even  the  liver,  the  spleen,  the  kidnevs. 


and  the  matrix  in  females.  All  these  viscera  were 
confounded  together,  and  for  the  most  part  no 
traces  of  them  were  left.  Sometimes  only  cer- 
tain irregular  masses  were  found,  of  the  same  na- 
ture as  the  white  matter,  of  different  bulks,  from 
that  of  a  nut  to  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter, 
in  the  regions  of  the  liver  or  of  the  spleen. 

"The  thorax  likewise  offered  an  assemblage 
of  facts  no  less  singular  and  interesting.  The  ex- 
ternal part  of  this  cavity  was  flattened  and  com- 
pressed like  the  rest  of  the  organs ;  the  ribs, 
spontaneously  luxated  in  their  articulations  with 
the  vertebra,  were  settled  upon  the  dorsal 
column  ;  their  arched  part  left  only  a  small  space 
on  each  side  between  them  and  the  vertebrae. 
The  pleura,  the  mediastinum,  the  large  vessels, 
the  aspera  arteria,  and  even  the  lungs  and  the 
heart,  were  no  longer  distinguishable  ;  but  for 
the  most  part  had  entirely  disappeared,  and  in 
their  place  nothing  was  seen  but  some  parcels  of 
the  fatty  substance.  In  this  case,  the  matter 
which  was  the  product  of  decomposition  of  the 
viscera  charged  with  blood  and  various  humours, 
differs  from  that  of  the  surface  of  the  body,  and 
the  long  bones,  in  the  red  or  brown  colour  pos- 
sessed by  the  former.  Sometimes  the  observers 
found  in  the  thorax  a  mass  irregularly  rounded, 
of  the  same  nature  as  the  latter,  which  appeared 
to  them  to  have  arisen  from  the  fat  and  fibrous 
substance  of  the  heart.  They  supposed  that  this 
mass,  not  constantly  found  in  all  the  subjects, 
owed  its  existence  to  a  superabundance  of  fat  in 
this  viscus,  where  it  was  found.  For  the  general 
observation  presented  itself,  that,  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances, the  fat  parts  undergo  this  conversion 
more  evidently  than  the  others,  and  afford  a  larger 
quantity  of  the  white  matter. 

"  The  external  region  in  females  exhibited  the 
glandular  and  adipose  mass  of  the  breast  convert- 
ed into  the  fatty  matter,  very  white  and  very  ho- 
mogeneous. 

"The  head  was,  as  has  already  been  remarked, 
environed  with  the  fatty  matter  ;  the  face  was  no 
longer  distinguishable  in  the  greatest  number  of 
subjects ;  the  mouth,  disorganized,  exhibited 
neither  tongue  nor  palate  ;  and  the  jaws,  luxated 
and  more  or  less  displaced,  were  environed  with 
irregular  layers  of  the  white  matter.  Some 
pieces  of  the  same  matter  usually  occupied  the 
place  of  the  parts  situated  in  the  mouth  ;  the  car- 
tilages of  the  nose  participated  in  the  general  al- 
teration of  the  skin  ;  the  orbits,  instead  of  eyes, 
contained  white  masses ;  the  ears  were  equally 
disorganized  ;  and  the  hairy  scalp,  having  under- 
gone a  similar  alteration  to  that  of  the  other  or- 
gans, still  retained  the  hair.  Fourcroy  remarks 
incidentally,  that  the  hair  appears  to  resist  every 
altt  -ation  much  longer  than  any  other  part  of  the 
body.  The  cranium  constantly  contained  the 
brain  contracted  in  bulk  ;  blackish  at  the  surface, 
and  absolutely  changed  like  the  other  organs.  In 
a  great  number  of  subjects  which  were  examined, 
this  viscus  was  never  found  wanting,  and  it  was 
always  in  the  above-mentioned  state;  which 
proves  that  the  substance  of  the  brain  is  greatly 
disposed  to  be  converted  into  the  fat  matter. 

"  Such  wr,s  the  state  of  the  bodies  found  in  the 
burial-ground  des  Innocens.  Its  modifications 
were  also  various.  Its  consistence  in  bodies  lately 
changed,  that  is  to  say,  from  three  to  five  years, 
was  soft  and  very  ductile,  containing  a  great 
quantity  of  water.  In  other  subjects  converted 
into  this  matter  for  a  long  time,  such  as  those 
which  occupied  the  cavities  wliicb  had  been  closed 
thirty  or  forty  years,  this  matter  is  drier,  more, 
brittle,  and  in  denser  flakes.  In  several,  which 
were  deposited  in  dry  earth,  various  portions  of 
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the  fatty  matter  harf  become  semitransparent. 
The  aspect,  the  granulated  texture,  and  brittleness 
of  this  dried  matter,  bore  a  considerable  resem- 
blance to  wax. 

"  The  period  of  the  formation  of  this  substance 
had  likewise  an  influence  on  its  properties.  In 
general,  all  that  which  had  been  formed  for  a  long 
time  was  white,  uniform,  and  contained  no  foreign 
substance,  or  fibrous  remains  ;  such,  in  particular, 
was  that  afforded  by  the  skin  of  the  extremities. 
On  the  contrary,  in  bodies  recently  changed,  the 
fatty  matter  was  neither  so  uniform  nor  so  pure 
as  in  the  former  ;  but  it  Was  still  fbiuid  to  contain 
portions  of  muscles,  tendons,  and  ligaments,  the 
texture  of  which,  though  already  altered  and 
changed  in  its  colour,  was  still  distinguishable. 
Accordingly,  as  the  conversion  was  more  or  less 
advanced,  these  fibrous  remains  were  more  or 
less  penetrated  with  the  fatty  matter,  interposed 
as  it  were  between  the  interstices  of  the  fibres. 
This  observation  shows,  that  it  is  not  merely  the 
fat  which  is  thus  changed,  as  was  natural  enough 
to  think  at  first  sight.  Other  facts  confirm  this 
assertion.  The  skin,  as  has  been  remarked,  be- 
comes easily  converted  into  very  pure  white  mat- 
ter, as  does  likewise  the  brain,  neither  of  which 
has  been  considered  by  anatomists  to  be  fat.  It  is 
true,  nevertheless,  that  the  unctuous  parts,  and 
bodies  charged  with  fat,  appear  more  easily  and 
speedily  to  pass  to  the  state  mider  consideration. 
1  his  was  seen  in  the  marrow,  which  occupied 
the  cavities  of  the  longer  bones.  And  again,  it 
is  not  to  be  supposed  but  that  the  greater  part  of 
these  bodies  had  been  emaciated  by  the  illness 
which  terminated  their  lives ;  notwithstanding 
which,  they  were  all  absolutely  turned  into  this 
fatty  substance. 

"  An  experiment  made  by  Poulletier  de  la 
Salle,  and  Fourcroy  likewise,  evinced  that  a  con- 
version does  not  take  place  in  the  fat  alone. 
Poulletier  had  suspended  in  his  laboratory  a  small 
piece  of  the  human  liver,  to  observe  what  would 
arise  to  it  by  the  contact  of  the  air.  It  partly  pu- 
trefied, without,  however,  emitting  any  very  noi- 
some smell.  Larva?  of  the  dennestes  and  bruchus 
attacked  and  penetrated  it  in  various  directions  ; 
at  last  it  became  dry,  and  after  more  than  ten 
years'  suspension,  it  was  converted  into  a  white 
friable  substance  resembling  dried  agaric,  which 
might  have  been  taken  for  an  earthy  substance. 
In  this  state  it  had  no  perceptible  smell.  Poulle- 
tier was  desirous  of  knowing  the  state  of  this 
animal  matter,  and  experiment  soon  convinced 
him  and  Fourcroy  that  it  was  far  from  being 
in  the  state  of  an  earth.  It  melted  by  heat,  ana 
exhaled  in  the  form  of  vapour,  which  had  the 
smell  of  a  very  fetid  fat ;  spirit  of  wine  separated 
a  concrescible  oil,  which  appeared  to  possess  all 
the  properties  of  spermaceti.  Each  of  the  three 
alcalies  converted  it  into  soap  ;  and,  in  a  word, 
it  exhibited  all  the  properties  of  the  fatty  matter 
of  the  burial-ground  of  the  Innocents  exposed  for 
several  months  to  the  air.  Here  then  was  a  glan- 
dular organ,  which  in  the  midst  of  the  atmosphere 
had  undergone  a  change  similar  to  that  of  the 
bodies  in  the  Lurying-place  ;  and  this  fact  suffi- 
ciently shows,  that  an  animal  substance  which  is 
very  far  from  being  of  the  nature  of  grease,  may 
be  totally  converted  into  this  fatty  substance. 

"  Among  the  modifications  of  this  remarkable 
substance  in  the  burying-ground  before  mention- 
ed, it  was  observed  that  the  dry,  friable,  and  brit- 
tle matter,  was  most  commonly  found  near  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  and  the  soft,  ductile  matter 
at  a  greater  depth.  Fourcroy  remarks,  that  this 
•lrv  matter  did  not  differ  from  the  other  merely  in 
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containing  less  water,  but  likewise  by  the  volatili- 
zation of  one  of  its  principles." 

The  grave-diggers  assert,  thaf  near  three  years 
are  required  to  convert  a  body  into  this  fatty  sub- 
stance. But  Dr.  Gibbes  of  Oxford  found,  that 
lean  beef  secured  in  a  running  stream,  was  con- 
verted into  this  fatty  matter  at  the  end  ol  a  month. 
He  judges  from  facts,  that  running  water  is  most 
favourable  to  this  process.  He  took  three  lean 
pieces  of  mutton,  and  poured  on  each  a  quantity 
of  the  three  common  mineral  acids.  At  the  end 
of  three  days,  each  was  much  changed  :  that  in 
the  nitric  acid  was  very  soft,  and  converted  into 
the  fatty  matter  ;  that  in  the  muriatic  acid  was  not 
in  that  time  so  much  altered ;  the  sulphuric  acid 
had  turned  the  other  black.  Lavoisier  thinks  that 
this  process  may  hereafter  prove  of  great  use  in 
society.  It  is  not  easy  to  point  out  what  animal 
substance,  or  what  situation,  might  be  the  best 
adapted  for  an  undertaking  of  this  kind. 

The  result  of  Fourcroy*s  inquiries  into  the  or- 
dinary changes  of  bodies  recently  deposited  in  the 
earth,  was  not  very  extensive.  The  grave-dig- 
gers informed  him,  that  these  bodies  interred  do 
not  perceptibly  change  colour  for  the  first  seven 
or  eight  days  :  that  the  putrid  process  disengages 
elastic  fluid,  whk'h  inflates  the  abdomen,  and  at 
length  bursts  it ;  that  this  event  instantly  causes 
vertigo,  faintness,  and  nausea  in  such  persons  as 
unfortunately  are  within  a  certain  distance  of  the 
scene  where  it  takes  place  ;  but  that  when  the 
object  of  its  action  is  nearer,  a  sudden  privation 
of  sense,  and  frequently  death,  is  the  consequence. 
These  men  are  taught  by  experience,  that  no  im- 
mediate danger  is  to  be  feared  from  the  disgusting 
business  they  are  engaged  in,  excepting  at  this 
period,  which  they  regard  with  the  utmost  terror. 
They  resisted  every  inducement  and  persuasion 
which  these  philosophers  made  use  of,  to  prevail 
on  them  to  assist  their  researches  into  the  nature 
of  this  active  and  pernicious  vapour.  Fourcroy 
takes  occasion  from  these  facts,  as  well  as  from 
the  pallid  and  unwholesome  appearance  of  the 
grave-diggers,  to  reprobate  burials  in  great  towns 
or  their  vicinity. 

Such  bodies  as  are  interred  alone,  in  the  midst 
of  a  great  quantity  of  humid  earth,  are  totally 
destroyed  by  passing  through  the  successive  de- 
grees of  the  ordinary  putrefaction  ;  and  this  de- 
struction is  more  speedy,  the  warmer  the  tempe- 
rature. But  if  these  insulated  bodies  be  dry  and 
emaciated  ;  if  the  place  of  deposition  be  likewise 
dry,  and  the  locality  and  other  circumstances 
such,  that  the  earth,  so  far  from  receiving  mois- 
ture from  the  atmosphere,  becomes  still  more  ef- 
fectually parched  by  the  solar  rays  ;— the  animal 
juices  are  volatilized  and  absorbed,  the  solids 
contract  and  harden,  and  a  peculiar  species  of 
mummy  is  produced.  But  every  circumstance  is 
very  different  in  the  common  burying-grounds. 
Heaped  together  almost  in  contact,  the  influence 
of  external  bodies  affects  them  scarcely  at  all,  and 
they  become  abandoned  to  a  peculiar  disorganiza- 
tion, which  destroys  their  texture,  and  produces 
the  new  and  most  permanent  state  of  combination 
here  described.  From  various  observations,  it  was 
found,  that  this  fatty  matter  was  capable  of  endu- 
ring in  these  burying-places  for  thirty  or  forty 
years,  and  is  at  length  corroded  and  carried  off 
by  the  aqueous  putrid  humidity  which  there 
abounds. 

Among  other  interesting  facts  afforded  by  the 
chemical  examination  of  this  substance  are  the 
following  from  experiments  by  Fourcroy. 

1.  This  substance  is  fused  at  a  less  decree  of 
heat  than  that  of  boiling  water,  and  may  be  pari- 
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lied  bjrpreMure  through  a  cloth,  which  disengages 
a  portion  of  fibrous  and  bony  matter.  2.  The  pro- 

.1  destructive  distillation  by  a  very  gradu- 
ated beat  was  begun,  but  not  completed  on  ac- 
count of  its  tcdiousness,  and  the  little  promise  of 
advantage  it  afforded.  The  products  which  came 
over  were  water  charged  with  volatile  alcali,  a 
fat  oil,  concrete  volatile  alcali,  and  no  elastic 
fluid  during  the  time  the  operation  was  continued. 
3.  Fragments  of  the  fatty  matter  exposed  to  the 
air  during  the  hot  and  (fry  summer  of  1786  be- 
came dry,  brittle,  and  almost  pulverulent  at  the 
surface.  On  a  careful  examination,  certain  por- 
tions were  observed  to  be  semitransparent,  and 
more  brittle  than  the  rest.  These  possessed  all 
tbe  apparent  properties  of  wax,  and  did  not  af- 
ford volatile  alcali  by  distillation.  4.  With 
water  this  fatty  matter  exhibited  all  the  appear- 
ances of  soap,  and  afforded  a  strong  lather.  The 
dried  substance  did  not  form  the  saponaceous 
combination  with  the  same  facility  or  perfection 
as  that  which  was  recent.  About  two-thirds  of 
this  dried  matter  separated  from  the  water  by 
cooling,  and  proved  to  be  the  semitransparent 

nice  resembling  wax.  This  was  taken  from 
the  surface  of  the  soapy  liquor,  which  being  then 
passed  through  the  filter,  left  a  white  soft  shining 
matter,  which  was  fusible  and  combustible.  5. 
Attempts  were  made  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of 
volatile  alcali  in  this  substance,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  lime,  and  of  the  fixed  alcalies,  but  with- 
out sucess  :  for  it  was  difficult  to  collect  and  ap- 
preciate the  first  portions  which  escaped,  and 
likewise  to  disengage  the  last  portions.  The 
caustic  volatile  alcali,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
gentle  heat,  dissolved  the  fatty  matter,  and  the 
solution  became  perfectly  clear  and  transparent 
at  the  boiling  temperature  of  the  mixture,  which 
was  at  185°  P.  6.  Sulphuric  acid,  of  the  specific 
gravity  of  2.0,  was  poured  upon  six  times  its 
weight  of  the  fatty  matter,  and  mixed  by  agita- 
tion. Heat  was  produced,  and  a  gas  or  effluvium 
of  the  most  insupportable  putrescence  was  emit- 
ted, which  infected  the  air  of  an  extensi  ve  labora- 
tory for  several  days.  Fourcroy  says,  that  the 
smell  cannot  be  described,  but  that  it  is  one  of  the 
most  horrid  and  repulsive  that  can  be  imagined. 
It  did  not,  however,  produce  any  indisposition 
either  in  himself  or  his  assistants.  By  dilution 
with  water,  and  the  ordinary  processes  of  evapo- 
ration and  cooling,  properly  repeated,  the  sul- 
phates of  ammonia  and  of  lime  were  obtained.  A 
e  ubstance  was  separated  from  the  liquor,  which 
appeared  to  be  the  waxy  matter,  somewhat  alter- 
ed by  the  action  of  the  acid.  7.  The  nitrous  and 
muriatic  acids  were  also  applied,  and  afforded 
phenomena  worthy  of  remark,  but  which  for  the 
sake  of  conciseness  are  here  omitted.  8.  Alco- 
hol does  not  act  on  this  matter  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  of  the  air.  But  by  boiling  it  dis- 
solves one-third  of  its  own  weight,  which  is  al- 
most totally  separable  by  cooling  as  low  as  55°. 
The  alcohol,  after  this  process,  affords  by  evapo- 
ration a  portion  of  that  waxy  matter  which  is  se- 
parable by  acids,  and  is  therefore  the  only  portion 
soluble  in  cold  alcohol.  The  quantity  of  fatty 
matter  operated  on  was  4  ounces,  or  2304  grains, 
of  which  the  boiling  spirit  took  up  the  whole  ex- 
cept 26  grains,  which  proved  to  be  a  mixture  of 
20  grains  of  ammoniacal  soap,  and  6  or  8  grains 
of  the  phosphates  of  soda  and  of  lime.  From  this 
experiment,  which  was  three  times  repeated 
with  similar  results,  it  appears  that  alcohol  is  well 
suited  to  afford  an  analysis  of  the  fatty  matter. 
It  does  not  dissolve  the  neutral  salts  ;  when  cold, 
it  dissolves  that  portion  of  concrete  animal  oil 
from  which  the  volatile  alcali  had  flown  off;  and 
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when  heated,  it  dissolves  the  whole  of  the  truly 
saponaceous  matter,  which  is  afterwards  com- 
pletely separated  by  cooling.  And  accordingly 
it  was  found,  that  a  thin  plate  of  the  fatty  mat- 
ter, which  had  lost  nearly  the  whole  of  its  vola- 
tile alcali,  by  exposure  to  the  air  for  three  years, 
was  almost  dissolved  by  the  cold  alcohol. 

The  concrete  oily  or  waxy  substance  obtained 
in  these  experiments  constitutes  the  leading  ob- 
ject of  research,  as  being  the  peculiar  substance 
with  which  the  other  well-known  matters  are 
combined.  It  separates  spontaneously  by  the 
action  of  the  air,  as  well  as  by  that  of  acids. 
These  last  separate  it  in  a  state  of  greater  purity, 
the  less  disposed  the  acid  may  be  to  operate  in 
the  way  of  combustion.  It  is  requisite,  there- 
fore, for  this  purpose,  that  the  fatty  matter  should 
be  previously  diffused  in  12  times  its  weight  of 
hot  water  ;  and  the  muriatic  or  acetous  acid  is 
preferable  to  the  sulphuric  or  the  nitrous.  The 
colour  of  the  waxy  matter  is  grayish  ;  and  though 
exposure  to  the  air,  and  also  the  action  of  the 
oxygenated  muriatic  acid  did  produce  an  appa- 
rent whiteness,  it  nevertheless  disappeared  by 
subsequent  fusion.  No  method  was  discovered 
by  which  it  could  be  permanently  bleached. 

The  nature  of  this  wax  or  fat  is  different  from  ' 
that  of  any  other  known  substance  of  the  like 
kind.  When  slowly  cooled  after  fusion,  its  tex- 
ture appears  crystalline  or  shivery,  like  sperma- 
ceti ;  but  a  speedy  cooling  gives  it  a  semitrans- 
parency  resembling  wax.  Upon  the  whole, 
nevertheless,  it  seems  to  approach  more  nearly  to 
the  former  than  to  the  latter  of  these  bodies.  It 
has  less  smell  than  spermaceti,  and  melts  at 
127°  F.  ;  Dr.  Bostock  says  92°.  Spermaceti  re- 
quires 6°  more  of  heat  to  fuse  it,  (according  to 
Dr.  Bostock  20°.)  The  spermaceti  did  not  so 
speedily  become  brittle  by  cooling  as  the  adipo- 
cire.  One  ounce  of  alcohol  of  the  strength  be- 
tween 39  and  40  degrees  of  Baume's  aerometer, 
dissolved  when  boiling  hot  12  gros  of  this  sub- 
stance, but  the  same  quantity  in  like  circumstan- 
ces dissolved  only  30  or  36  grains  of  spermaceti. 
The  separation  of  these  matters  was  also  remark- 
ably different,  the  spermaceti  being  more  speedily 
deposited,  and  in  a  much  more  regular  and  crys- 
talline form.  Ammonia  dissolves  with  singular 
facility,  and  even  in  the  cold,  this  concrete  oil 
separated  from  the  fatty  matter  ;  and  by  heat  it 
forms  a  transparent  solution,  which  is  a  true  soap. 
But  no  excess  of  ammonia  can  produce  such  an 
effect  with  spermaceti. 

Fourcroy  concludes  his  memoir  with  some, 
speculations  on  the  change  to  which  animal  sub- 
stances in  pecidiar  circumstances  are  subject.  In 
the  modern  chemistry,  soft  animal  matters  arc 
considered  as  a  composition  of  the  oxydes  of 
hydrogen  and  carbonated  azote,  more  complicated 
than  those  of  vegetable  matters,  and  therefore 
more  incessantly  tending  to  alteration.  If  then 
the  carbon  be  conceived  to  unite  with  the  oxygen, 
either  of  the  water  which  is  present,  or  of  the 
other  animal  matters,  and  thus  escape  in  large 
quantities  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  we 
shall  perceive  the  reason  why  this  conversion  is 
attended  with  so  great  a  loss  of  weight,  namely, 
about  nine-tenths  of  the  whole.  The  azote,  a 
principle  so  abundant  in  animal  matters,  will  form 
ammonia  by  combining  with  the  hydrogen  ;  part 
of  this  will  escape  in  the  vaporous  form,  and  the 
rest  will  remain  fixed  in  the  fatty  matter.  The 
residue  of  the  animal  matters  deprived  of  a  great 
part  of  their  carbon,  of  their  oxygen,  and  the 
whole  of  their  azote,  will  consist  of  a  much 
greater  proportion  of  hydrogen,  together  with 
carbon  and  a  minute  quantity  of  oxygen.     This. 
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according  to  the  theory  of  Fourcroy,  constitutes 
the  waxy  matter,  or  adipocire,  which,  in  com- 
bination with  ammonia,  forms  the  animal  soap, 
into  which  the  dead  bodies  are  thus  converted. 

Muscular  fibre,  macerated  in  dilute  nitric  acid, 
and  afterwards  well  washed  in  warm  water,  affords 
pure  adipocire,  of  a  light  yellow  colour,  nearly  of 
the  consistence  of  tallow,  of  a  homogeneous  tex- 
ture, and  of  course  free  from  ammonia.  This  is 
the  mode  in  which  it  is  now  commonly  procured 
for  chemical  experiment. 

Ambergris  appears  to  contain  adipocire  in  large 
quantity,  rather  more  than  half  of  it  being  of  this 
substance. 

Adipocire  has  been  more  recently  examined  by 
Chevreul.  He  found  it  composed  of  a  small 
quantity  of  ammonia,  potassa,  and  lime,  united  to 
much  margarine,  and  to  a  very  little  of  another 
fatty  matter  different  from  that.  Weak  muriatic 
acid  seizes  the  three  alcaline  bases.  On  treating 
the  residue  with  a  solution  of  potassa,  the  mar- 
garine is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  a  pearly  sub- 
stance, while  the  other  fat  remains  dissolved. 
Fourcroy  being  of  opinion  that  the  fatty  matter  of 
animal  carcasses,  the  substance  of  biliary  calculi, 
and  spermaceti,  were  nearly  identical,  gave  them 
the  same  name  of  adipocire  ;  but  it  appears  from 
the  researches  of  Chevreul  that  these  substances 
are  very  different  from  each  other. 

In  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1813,  there 
is  a  very  interesting  paper  on  the  above  subject 
by  Sir  E.  Home  and  Mr.  Brande.  He  adduces 
many  curious  facts  to  prove  that  adipocire  is  form- 
ed by  an  incipient  and  incomplete  putrefaction. 
Mary  Howard,  aged  44,  died  on  the  12th  May  1790, 
and  was  buried  in  a  grave  ten  feet  deep  at  the  east 
end  of  Shoreditch  church-yard,  ten  feet  to  the 
cast  of  the  great  common  sewer,  which  runs  from 
north  to  south,  and  has  always  a  current  of  water 
in  it,  the  usual  level  of  which  is  eight  feet  below 
the  level  of  the  ground,  and  two  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  coffins  in  the  graves.  In  August  1811, 
the  body  was  taken  up,  with  some  others  buried 
near  it,  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  vault,  and 
the  flesh  in  all  of  them  was  converted  into  adipo- 
cire or  spermaceti.  At  the  full  and  new  moon 
the  tide  raises  water  into  the  graves,  which  at 
other  times  are  dry.  To  explain  the  extraordin- 
ary quantities  of  fat  or  adipocire  formed  by  ani- 
mals of  a  certain  intestinal  construction,  Sir  E. 
observes,  that  the  current  of  water  which  passes 
through  their  colon,  while  the  loculated  lateral 
parts  are  full  of  solid  matter,  places  the  solid  con- 
tents in  somewhat  similar  circumstances  to  dead 
bodies  in  the  banks  of  a  common  sewer. 

The  circumstance  of  ambergris,  which  con- 
tains 60  per  cent,  of  fat,  being  found  in  immense 
quantities  in  the  lower  intestines  of  the  spermaceti 
whales,  and  never  higher  up  than  seven  feet  from 
the  anus,  is  an  undeniable  proof  of  fat  being  form- 
ed in  the  intestines  ;  and  as  ambergris  is  only  met 
with  in  whales  out  of  health,  it  is  most  probably 
collected  there  from  the  absorbents,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  disease,  not  acting  so  as  to  take  it  into 
the  constitution.  In  the  human  colon,  solid  masses 
of  fat  are  sometimes  met  with  in  a  diseased  state 
of  that  canal.  A  description  and  analysis  by 
Doctor  Ure  of  a  mass  of  ambergris,  extracted  in 
Perthshire  from  the  rectum  of  a  living  woman, 
were  published  in  a  London  Medical  Journal  in 
September,  1817.  There  is  a  case  communicated 
by  Dr.  Babington,  of  fat  formed  in  the  intestines 
of  a  girl  four  and  a  half  years  old,  and  passing  off 
by  stool.  Mr.  Brande  found,  on  the  suggestion 
of  Sir  E.  Home,  that  muscle  digested  in  bile,  is 
convertible  into  fat,  at  the  temperature  of  about 
]00°.  If  the  substance,  however,  pass  rapidly 
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into  putrefaction,  no  fat  is  formed.  Faces  voided 
by  a  gouty  gentleman  after  six  days  /^Upa- 
tion,  yielded,  on  infusion  in  water,  a  fatty  film. 
This  process  of  forming  fat  in  the  lower  intestines 
by  means  of  bile,  throws  considerable  light  upon 
the  nourishment  derived  from  clysters,  a  fact  we  1 
ascertained,  but  which  cculd  not  be  explained. 
It  also  accounts  for  the  wasting  of  the  body, 
which  so  invariably  attends  all  complaints  ot  the 
lower  bowels.  It  accounts  too  for  all  the  varieties 
in  the  turns  of  the  colon,  which  we  meet  with  in 
so  great  a  degree  in  different  animals.  This  pro- 
perty of  the  bile  explains  likewise  the  formation 
of  fatty  concretions  in  the  gall  bladder  so  com- 
monly met  with,  and  which,  from  these  experi- 
ments, appear  to  be  produced  by  the  action  of  the 
bile  on  the  mucus  secreted  in  the  gall  bladder ; 
and  it  enables  us  to  understand  how  want  of  the 
gall  bladder  in  children,  from  mal-formation,  is 
attended  with,  excessive  leanness,  notwithstanding 
a  great  appetite,  and  leads  to  an  early  death.  Fat 
thus  appears  to  be  formed  in  the  intestines,  and 
from  thence  received  into  the  circulation,  and 
deposited  in  almost  every  part  of  the  body.  And 
as  there  appears  to  be  no  direct  channel  by  which 
any  superabundance  of  it  can  be  thrown  out  of 
the  body,  whenever  its  supply  exceeds  the  con- 
sumption, its  accmnulation  becomes  a  disease,  and 
often  a  very  distressing  one. 

ADI'POSE.  '{Adiposus;  from  adeps,  fat.) 
Fatty  ;  as  adipose  membrane,  &c. 

Adipose  memerane.  Membrana  adiposa. 
The  fat  collected  in  the  cells  of  cellular  mem- 
bijane. 

ADI'PSA.  (From  a,  neg.  and  kd>a,  thirst. 
1.  So  the  Greeks  called  medicines,  &c.  which 
abate  thirst. 

2.  Hippocrates  applied  this  word  to  oxymel. 

ADI'PSIA.  (From  «,  neg.  and  6ixpa,  thirst.) 
A  want  of  thirst.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class 
locales,  and  order  dysorerice  of  Cullen's  Nosolo- 
gy. It  is  mostly  symptomatic  of  some  disease  of 
the  brain. 

ADI'PSOS.  So  called  because  it  allays 
thirst.)  1.  The  Egyptian  palm-tree,  the  fruit 
of  which  is  said  to  be  the  Myrobalans,  which 
quench  thirst. 

2.  Also  a  name  for  liquorice. 

Adi'rige.    Ammoniacal  salt. 

ADGUTO'RIUM.  (From  ad  and  juvo,  to 
help.)  A  name  of  the  humerus,  from  its  useful- 
ness in  lifting  up  the  fore-arm. 

ADJUVA'NTIA.  Whatever  assists  in  prevent- 
ing or  curing  disease. 

Adnata  tunica.  Albuginea oculi ;  Tunica 
albuginea  oculi.  A  membrane  of  the  eye  mostly 
confounded  with  the  conjunctiva.  It  is,  how- 
ever, thus  formed:  five  of  the  muscles  which 
move  the  eye,  take  their  origin  from  the  bottom 
of  the  orbit,  and  the  sixth  arises  from  the  edge  of 
it ;  they  are  all  inserted,  by  a  tendinous  expan- 
sion, into  the  anterior  part  of  the  tunica  sclerotica, 
which  expansion  forms  the  adnata  and  gives  the 
whiteness  peculiar  to  the  fore-part  of  the  eye.  It 
lies  betwixt  the  sclerotica  and  conjunctiva. 

ADNA'TUS.  (From  adnescor,  to  grow  to.) 
A  term  applied  to  some  parts  which  appear  to 
grow  to  others:  as  tunica  adnata,  stipula  ad- 
nata, folium  udnatum. 

A'doc,     Milk. 

ADOLESCE'NTIA-     See  Age. 

Ado'njon.  (From  A<Wi<;,  the  youth  from 
whose  blood  it  was  feigned  to  have  sprung.)  Ad- 
onium.     See  Artemisia  abrotanum. 

Adonium.     See  Adonion. 

ADOPTER.  Tubus  intermedius.  A  chemi- 
cal vessel  with  two  necks  used  to  combine  retorts 
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to  the  cucurbits  or  matrasses  in  distillation,  with 
retorts  instead  of  receivers. 

A'dor.     A  sort  of  corn,  called  also  spelta. 

A'dos.  Forge  water,  or  water  in  which  red-hot 
iron  is  extinguished. 

AD  PONDUS  OMNIUM.  The  weight  of  the 
whole.  These  words  are  inserted  in  pharmaceuti- 
cal preparations,  or  prescriptions,  when  the  last 
ingredient  ought  to  weigh  as  much  as  all  the  others 
put  together. 

ADPRESSUS.  Approximated.  A  term  in 
botany,  applied  to  branches  of  leaves  when  they 
rise  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  to  the  stem,  and 
are  closely  applied  to  them,  as  in  the  branches  of 
the  Genista  tinctoria  and  leaves  of  the  Thlaspi 
campestris. 

Adra  rhi'za.  Blancard  says  the  root  of  the 
Aristolochia  is  thus  named. 

Adra'chne.  The  strawberry  bay-tree.  A 
species  of  Arbutus. 

A'dram.    Fossil  salt. 

Adrara'gi.  An  Indian  name  for  our  garden- 
saffron. 

ADROBO'LON.  (From  aSpo;,  large,  and 
/?uXo{,  a  globe,  bole,  or  mass. )  Indian  bdellium, 
which  is  coarser  than  the  Arabian.  See  Bdel- 
lium. 

ADSCENDENS.    See  Ascendent. 

ADSTRICTION.     Costiveness. 

ADSTRINGENT.    See  Astringent. 

ADUSTION.  Adustio.  1.  An  inflammation 
about  the  brain,  and  its  membranes,  with  a  hol- 
lowness  of  the  eyes,  a  pale  colour,  and  a  dry 
body  ;  obsolete. 

2.  In  surgery  adustion  signifies  the  same  as 
cauter  isation,  and  means  the  application  of  any 
substance  to  the  animal  body,  which  acts  like  fire. 
The  ancient  surgeons,  especially  the  Arabians, 
were  remarkably  fond  of  having  recourse  to  adus- 
tion in  local  diseases  ;  but  the  use  of  actual  heat 
is  very  rarely  admitted  by  the  moderns. 

ADVENTITIOUS.  (Adventitius ;  from  ad- 
venio,  to  come  to. )  Any  thing  that  accidentally, 
and  not  in  the  common  course  of  natural  causes, 
happens  to  make  a  part  of  another.  Something 
accruing  or  befalling  a  person  or  thing  from  with- 
out. It  is  used  in  medicine  in  opposition  to  here- 
ditary ;  as  when  diseases  may  be  transmitted  from 
the  parent  and  also  acquired,  as  is  the  case  with 
gout  and  scrofula.  They  are  sometimes  heredi- 
tary, and  very  often  adventitious. 

ADVERSIFO'LIA.  (From  adversus,  oppo- 
site, and  folium,  a  leaf. )  A  plant  with  alternate 
leaves. 

Adversifo'li.e  plant.*:.  1.  Plants  the 
leaves  of  which  stand  opposite  to  each  other  on 
the  same  stem  or  branch. 

S.  The  name  of  a  class  in  Sauvages'  Mtthodus 
Foliorum.  Valerian,  teasel,  honey-suckle,  &.c. 
are  examples. 

ADVERSUS.  Opposite.  Applied  in  natural 
history  to  parts  which  stand  opposite  to  each 
other ;  as  plantte  adversifolia,  the  leaves  stand- 
ing opposite  to  each  other  on  the  same  stem,  as  in 
valerian,  teasel,  honey-suckle,  &c. 

ADYNA'MIA.  (Adynamia,  a,  f. ;  K^wajiia, 
from  a,  priv.  and  ivvams,  power. )  A  defect  of 
vital  power. 

Adyna'mi.e.  (The  plural  of  Adynamia.) 
The  second  order  of  the  class  neuroses  of  G  al- 
ien's Nosology :  it  comprehends*  t/?teope,  dysiKp- 
sia,  hypochondriasis,  and  chlorosis. 

Ady'namon.  (From  a,  neg.  and  6wapa, 
strength.)  Adynamum.  Among  ancient  phy- 
sicians, it  signified  a  kind  of  weak  factitious  wine, 
prepared  from  must,  boiled  down  v-ith  water  :    to 
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be  given  to  patients  to  whom  pure  or  genuine  wine 
might  be  hurtful. 

Adynamum.     See  Adynamon. 

MDOVA.  (From  ai&u>s,  modesty  ;  or  from  a, 
neg.  and  tiiu>,  to  see  ;  as  not  being  decent  to  the 
signt.J     The  pudenda,  or  parts  of  generation. 

YEDOPSO'PHIA.  (From  atioia,  pudenda; 
and  xpoipco),  to  break  wind.)  A  term  used  by 
Sauvages  and  Sagar,  to  signify  a  flatus  from  the 
bladder,  or  from  the  womb,  making  its  escape 
through  the  vagina. 

^EDOPTO'SIS.  {JEdoptosis  ;  from  aiSotof, 
the  groin:  pi.  atomn,  pudenda;  and  ryuxris,  a 
falling  down. )  Genital  prolapsi.  The  name  of 
a  genus  of  diseases  in  Good's  Nosology. 

^GAGRO'PILUS.  (From  aiyaypo;,  a  wild 
goat,  and  pila,  a  ball. )     JEgagropila. 

1 .  A  ball  found  in  the  stomach  of  deer,  goats, 
hogs,  horned  cattle,  as  cows,  &c.  It  consists  of 
hairs  which  they  have  swallowed  from  licking 
themselves.  They  are  of  different  degrees  of 
hardness,  but  have  no  medicinal  virtues.  Some 
rank  these  balls  among  the  Bezoars.  Hieronymus 
Velschius  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  virtues  of  this. 

2.  A  species  of  conferva  found  in  Wallenfen- 
moor,  from  its  resembling  these  concretions,  is 
also  so  named. 

.E'GIAS.  A  white  speck  on  the  pupil  of  the 
eye,  which  occasions  a  dimness  of  sight. 

iEGI'DES.  Aglia.  A  disorder  of  the  eyes 
mentioned  by  Hippocrates.  Foesius  thinks  the 
disease  consists  of  small  cicatrices  in  the  eye, 
caused  by  an  afflux  of  corrosive  humours  upon  the 
part.  But  in  one  passage  of  Hippocrates,  Foe- 
sius says  it  signifies  small  white  concretions  of 
humours  which  stick  upon  the  pupil,  and  obscure 
the  sight. 

jEGI'DION.  A  collyrium  or  ointment  for  in- 
flammations and  defluxions  of  the  eyes. 

iE'GILOPS.     1.  The  same  as  JEgylops. 

2.  Wild  fescue  grass,  so  called  from  its  sup- 
posed virtue  in  curing  the  disorder  named  -<Egy- 
lops.  It  is  a  species  of  Bromus  in  the  Linnean 
system. 

uEGINE'TA,  Paulus.  A  celebrated  surgeon 
of  the  island  of  ^Egina,  from  which  he  derived 
his  name.  He  is  placed  by  Le  Clerc  in  the  fourth 
century  ;  by  others  in  the  seventh.  He  was  emi- 
nently skilled  in  his  profession,  and  liis  works  are 
frequently  cited  by  Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente. 
He  is  the  first  author  that  notices  the  cathartic  qua- 
lity of  rhubarb.  He  begins  his  book  with  the  de- 
scription of  the  diseases  of  women  ;  and  is  said  to 
be  the  first  that  deserves  the  appellation  of  a  man 
midwife. 

^Egine'tia.  Malabrian  broom  rape.  A  spe- 
cies of  Orobanche. 

JE'GIS.     A  film  on  the  eve. 

.•EGO'CERAS.  (From  <u&  a  goat,  and  Ktpas, 
a  horn  ;  so  called,  because  the  pods  were  supposed 
to  resemble  the  horns  of  a  goat. )  Foenugreek. 
See  Trigmella  Ftenumgrcecum. 

^EGO'LETHRON.  (From  ail,,  a  goat,  and 
oXeOpos,  destruction :  so  named  from  the  opinion 
of  its  being  poisonous  to  goats. )  Tournefort  says 
it  is  the  Chanuerododendron,  now  the  Azelaa 
pontica  of  Linnaeus. 

^GO'NYCHON.  (From  a.f,  a  goat,  and 
owl,  a  hoof;  because  of  the  hardness  of  the  seed.) 
See  Lithospemum  officinale. 

JEGOPO'DIUM.  (JEgopodium,  i,  n. ;  from 
<uf,  a  goat,  and  &ovs,  a  foot :  from  its  suppossed 
resemblance  to  a  goat's  foot. )  A  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnxan  system.  Class,  Pentandria; 
Order,  Digynia.  Goatweed.  The  follovqng 
species  was  formerly  much  esteemed. 
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.Egofodium  TODAGRARIA.  GoatWCed.  This 
plant  is  sedative,  and  was  formerly  applied  to  mi- 
tigate pains  of  gout,  and  to  relieve  piles,  but  not 
now  employed.  In  its  earlier  slate  it  is  tender 
and  esculent. 

__  -Egcpkoso'pon.  (From  fl£  a  goat,  and 
w/)o(to)tov,  a  face  :  so  called  because  g  )ats  are  sub- 
ject to  defects  in  the  eyes,  or  from  having  in  it 
some  ingredients  named  after  the  goat.)  A  name 
of  a  lotion  for  the  eyes,  when  inflamed. 

iE'GYLOPSt  [JEgylops,  opts,  ni. ;  from  ai|, 
a  goat,  and  wxi,  an  eye.)  Ar.chilops.  A  disease 
so  named  from  the  supposition  that  goats  were 
very  subject  to  it.  The  term  means  a  sore  just 
under  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye.  The  best  mo- 
dern surgeons  seem  to  consider  the  segylops  only 
as  a  stage  of  the  fistula  lacltryroajis.  Paulus 
^Egineta  calls  it  anehilops,  before  it  bursts,  and 
regylops  after.  When  the  skin  covering  the 
1  achrymal  sac  has  been  for  some  time  inflamed,  or 
subject  to  frequent  returning  inflammations,  it  most 
commonly  happens  that  the  puncta  laehrymalia 
arc  affected  by  it  ;  and  the  fluid,  not  having  an 
opportunity  o(  passing  off  by  them,  distends  the 
inflamed  skin,  so  that  at  last  it  becomes  sloughy, 
and  bursts  externally.  This  is  that  state  ol  the 
disease  which  is  called  perfect  aigylops,  or  agy- 
lops. 

JEgt'ptia  muscata.  See  Hibiscus  abelmos- 
chus. 

/EGYPTFACUM.  A  name  given  to  different 
unguents  of  the  detergent  or  corrosive  kind.  We 
meet  with  a  black,  a  red,  a  white,  a  simple,  a 
compound,  and  a  magistral  segyptiacum.  The  sim- 
ple a»gyptiacum,  wliich  is  that  usually  found  in  our 
shops,  is  a  composition  of  verdigris,  vinegar,  and 
honey,  boiled  to  a  consistence,  ft  is  usually  sup- 
posed to  take  its  name  from  its  dark  colour,  wherein 
it  resembles  that  of  the  natives  of  Egypt.  It  is 
improperly  called  an  unguent,  as  there  is  no  oil, 
or  rather  fat,  in  it. 

iEGY'PTHJM  pHARMACUM  AD  AURF.S.      Aetius 

speaks  of  this  as  excellent  for  deterging  foetid  ul- 
cers of  the  ears,  which  he  says  it  cures,  though 
the  patient  were  born  with  them. 

Aei'gluces.  (From  au,  always,  and  y\vKv;, 
sweet. )     A  sweetish  wine,  or  must. 

AEIPATHEI'A.  (From  au,  always,  and  wa- 
Qo{,  a  disease.     Diseases  of  long  duration. 

.ENEA.  (From  as,  brass,  so  called  because 
it  was  formerly  made  of  brass. )     A  catheter. 

,/E'ON.     The  spinal  marrow. 

jEONE'SIS.  A  washing,  or  sprinkling  of  the 
whole  body. 

jEO'NION.  The  common  house  leek.  See 
Sempervivum  ttctorum. 

iEO'RA.  (From  aiwztu,  to  lift  up,  to  suspend 
on  high. )  Exercise  wituout  muscular  action  ;  as 
swinging.  A  species  of  exercise  used  by  the  an- 
cients, and  of  which  Aetius  gives  the  following 
account.  Gestation,  while  it  exercises  the  body, 
the  body  seems  to  be  at  rest.  Of  this  motion 
there  are  several  kinds.  First,  swinging  in  a  ham- 
mock, which,  at  the  decline  of  a  fever,  is  bene- 
ficial. Secondly,  being  carried  in  a  litter,  in 
which  the  patient  either  sits  or  lies  along.  It  is 
useful  when  the  gout,  stone,  or  such  other  disorder 
attends,  as  does  not  admit  of  violent  motions. 
Thirdly,  riding  in  a  chariot,  which  is  of  service 
in  most  chronical  disorders  ;  especially  before  the 
more  violent  exercises  con  be  admitted.  Fourth- 
ly, sailing  in  a  ship  or  boat.  This  produces  va- 
rious effects,  according  to  the  different  agitation 
of  the  waters,  and,  in  many  tedious  chronical  dis- 
orders, is  efficacious  beyond  what  is  observed 
from  the  most  skilful  administration  of  drugs. 
These  are  instances  of  a  passive  xerci  e 
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/Epos.     An  excrescence,  or  protuberance. 

^EQUA'LIS.  Equal.  Applied  by  botanists  to 
distinguish  length;  as,  filimenta  aqualia;  pt- 
dujiculiaqualrs,  &c. 

JE'OUE.     Equally.     The  same  as  ana. 

jEQUIVALVIS.  JEquivalve.  A  botanical 
term,  implying,  composed  of  equal  valves. 

A'ER.  (Aer,  eris,  m. ;  from  n„p.)  Tim  fluld 
which  surrounds  the  globe.  See  Air  and  Atmos- 
phere. 

yE'RA.     Darnel,  orlolium. 

JEratrd  alkaline  water.  Wrater  impregnated 
with  carbonic  acid. 

jERIAL.     Belonging  to  air. 

JEtial  acid.     See  Carbonic  acid. 

JErial  plants.  Those  plants  are  so  called 
which,  after  a  certain  time,  do  not  require  that 
their  roots  should  be  fixed  to  any  spot  in  order  to 
maintain  their  life,  which  they  do  by  absorption 
from  the  atmosphere.  Such  are  a  curious  tropical 
tribe  of  plants  called  cacti,  the  epidendrura,  flos 
a;ris,  and  the  ficus  australis. 

^ERI'TIS.     The  Anagallis,  or  pimpernell. 

AEROLITE.     A  meteoric  stone. 

AEROLO'GICE.     See  Aerology. 

AEROLO'GY.  {Aerologia,  a,  f.  ;  from  a^p, 
the  air,  and  \oyog,  a  discourse.)  Aerologice. 
That  part  of  medicine  which  treats  of  the  nature 
and  properties  of  air. 

Aero'meli.  Honey  dew;  also  a  name  for 
manna. 

AEROMETER.  An  instrument  for  making 
the  necessary  corrections  in  pneumatic  experi- 
ments to  ascertain  the  mean  bulk  of  the  gases. 

AEROPHO'BIA.    Fear  of  air  or  wind. 

1.  Said  to  be  a  symptom  of  phrenitis. 

2.  A  name  of  Hydrophobia. 
AERO'PHOBUS.     (From  aVp,  air,  and  <po6os, 

fear.)  According  to  Ccelius  Aurelianus,  some 
phrenetic  patients  are  afraid  of  a  lucid,  and  others 
of  an  obscure  air  :  and  these  he  calls  aerophobi. 

AERO'SIS.  The  aerial  vital  spirit  of  the  an- 
cients. 

AEROSTATION.  JBrostatio.  A  name  com- 
monly, but  not  very  correctly,  given  to  the  art  of 
raising  heavy  bodies  into  the  atmosphere,  by 
buoyancy  of  heated  air,  or  gases  of  small  specific 
gravity,  enclosed  in  a  bag,  which  from  being 
usually  of  a  spherical  form,  is  called  a  balloon. 

aERO'STJS  LAPIS.  So  Pliny  calls  the  Lapis 
calaminaris,  upon  the  supposition  that  it  was  a 
copper  ore. 

.Eru'ca.     Verdigris. 

.ERU'GO.  (JErugo,  ginis,  f. ;  from  as, 
copper.)  1.  The  rust  of  any  metal,  particularly 
of  copper. 

2.  Verdigris.     See  Verdigris. 

-Erugo  jeris.  Rusts  of  copper  or  verdigris. 
See  Verdigris. 

jErugo  pr^para'fa.    See  Verdigris. 

.ES.     Brass. 

-Eschromythe'sis.  The  obsaene  language  of 
the  delirious. 

-ESCULA'PIUS,  said  to  be  the  son  of  Apollo, 
by  the  nymph  Coronis,  born  at  Epidaurus,  and 
educated  by  Cliiron,  who  taught  him  to  cure  the 
most  dangerous  diseases,  and  even  raise  the 
dead ;  worshipped  by  the  ancients  as  the  god  of 
medicine.  His  history  is  so  involved  in  fable,  that 
it  is  useless  to  trace  it  minutely.  His  two  sons, 
Machaon  and  Podalirius,  who  ruled  over  a  small 
city  m  Thessaly,  after  his  death  accompanied  the 
Greeks  to  the  siege  of  Troy :  but  Homer  speaks 
merely  of  their  skill  in  the  treatment  of  wounds  ; 
and  divine  honours  were  not  paid  to  their  father 
till  a  latter  period.  In  the  temples  raised  to  him, 
votive  tablets  were  buns;  up.   on  which  were   re- 
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rorded  the  diseases  cured,  as  they  imagined. 
tance. 
.E'SCULUS.     (JEsculus,  i,  m.  ;  from  esca, 
food.)     The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnasan  system.    Class,  Heptandria;   Order, 
Monogynta.    Horse-chesnut. 

„Esculus  hippocastanum.  The  systematic 
name  for  the  common  horse-chesnut  tree.  Cast- 
anea  equina,  pavina.  JExculus—foliolis  sep- 
tenis  of  Linna'us.  The  fruit  of  this  tree,  when 
dried  and  powdered,  is  recommended  as  an  cr- 
i  rhine.  The  bark  is  highly  esteemed  on  the  Contin- 
ent as  a  febrifuge  ;  and  is,  by  some,  considered  as 
being  superior  in  quality  to  the  Peruvian  bark. 
The  bark  intended  for  medical  use  is  to  be  taken 
from  those  branches  which  are  neither  very  young 
nor  very  old,  and  to  be  exhibited  under  similar 
forms  and  do^es,  as  directed  with  respect  to  the 
Peruvian  bark.  It  rarely  disagrees  with  the 
stomach ;  but  its  astringent  effects  generally  re- 
quire the  occasional  administration  of  a  laxative. 
During  the  late  scarcity  of  grain,  some  attempts 
were  made  to  obtain  starch  irom  the  horsc-ches- 
nut,  and  not  without  success. 
/Eseca'vum.    Brass. 

iESTA'TES.  Freckles  in  the  face  ;  sunburn- 
ings. 

iESTHE'TICA.  (From  atMvoiiat,  to  feel, 
or  perceive.)  Diseases  affecting  the  sensation. 
The  name  of  an  order  of  diseases  in  Good's 
Nosology.    See  Nosology. 

AESTIVALIS.  (From  testas,  summer.) 
j.Estival ;  belonging  to  summer.  Diseases  of 
animals  and  plants  which  appear  in  the  summer. 
aEstivales  plant*.  Plants  which  flower  in 
summer.  A  division  according  to  the  seasons  of 
the  year. 

iESTIVA'TIO.  ^Estivation ;  the  action  of  the 
summer,  or  its  influence  on  things. 

^Estphara.  Incineration,  or  burning  of  the 
flesh,  or  any  other  part  of  the  body. 

aESTUA'RIUM.  A  stove  for  conveying  heat 
to  all  parts  of  the  body  at  once.  A  kind  of 
vapour  bath.  Ambrose  Farey  calls  an  instrument 
thus,  which  he  describes  for  conveying  heat  to 
any  particular  part.  Palmarius,  De  Morbis  Con- 
tagiosis,  gives  a  contrivance  under  this  name,  for 
sweating  the  whole  body. 

iE6TUA'Tio.  The  boiling  up,  or  rather  the 
fermenting  of  liquors  when  mixed. 

JE'&TvS.  JEstus,  us,  m.  ;  from  the  Hebrew 
ah,  heat.  Heat ;  applied  to  the  feeling  merely 
of  heat,  and  sometimes  to  that  of  inflammation  in 
which  there  is  heat  ami  redness. 

JEstus  volaticus.  1.  Sudden  heat,  or 
scorching,  which  soon  goes  off,  but  which  for  a 
time  reddens  the  part. 

2.  According  to  Yogel,  synonymous  with  phlo- 
gosis. 

3.  Erythema  volaticunt  of  Sauvages. 
•ETAS.     See  Age. 

.Etas  CREPITA.     See./;,*?. 

.Etas  virilis.     See  Age. 

aE'TIIER.  {JEther,  erit,  m. ;  from  aidi/p  :  a 
supposed  fine  subtile  fluid.  zEtii' r.  A  volatile 
liquor,  obtained  by  distillation,  from  a  mixture  of 
alcohol  and  a  concentrated  acid. 

The  medical  properties  of  tether,  when  taken 
internally,  are  antispasmodic,  cordial,  and  stimu- 
lant. Against  nervous  and  typhoid  fevers,  all 
nervous  diseases,  but  especially  tetanic  affections, 
sopoi  from  debility,   asthma,   palsy, 

spasmodic  colic,  hyst?ria,  &c.  it  always  enjoys 
some  share  of  reputation.  Resrular  practitioners 
seldom  give  so  much  as  empirics,  who  sometimes 
venture  upon  large  quantities,  with  incredible 
b.cnefit.    Applied  externally,  it  is    f  service  in  the 
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headache,  toothache,  and  oilier  painful  affections. 
Thus  employed,  it  is  capable  of  producing  two 
very  opposite  effects,  according  to  its  manage- 
ment ;  for,  if  it  be  prevented  from  evaporating, 
by  covering  the  place  to  which  it  is  applied  closely 
with  the  hand,  it  proves  a  powerful  stimulant  and 
rubefacient,  and  excites  a  sensation  of  burning 
heat,  as  is  the  case  with  solutions  of  camphor  in 
alkohol,  or  turpentine.  In  this  way  it  is  frequent- 
ly used  for  removing  pains  in  the  head  or  teeth. 
On  the  contrary,  if  it  be  dropped  on  any  part  of 
the  body,  exposed  freely  to  the  air,  its  rapid  eva- 
poration produces  an  intense  degree  of  cold  ;  and, 
as  this  is  attended  with  a  proportional  diminution 
of  bulk  in  the  part,  applied  in  this  way,  it  has 
frequently  contributed  to  the  reduction  of  the  in- 
testine, in  cases  of  strangulated  hernia. 

.IvniER  rectificatos.  JEther  vitriolicus. 
Rectified  xther.  Take  of  sulphuric  retber,  four- 
teen fluid  ounces.  Fused  potash,  hall"  an  ounce. 
Distilled  water,  eleven  fluid  ounees. 

First  dissolve  the  potash  in  two  ounces  of  the 
water,  and  add  thereto  the  tether,  shaking  them 
well  together,  until  they  are  mixed.  Next,  at  a 
temperature  of  about  200  degrees,  distil  over 
twelve  fluid  ounces  of  rectified  xther,  from  a  large 
retort  into  a  cooled  receiver.  Then  shake  the 
distilled  tether  well  with  nine  fluid  ounces  of  water, 
and  set  the  liquor  by,  so  that  the  water  may  sub- 
side. Lastly,  pour  off  the  supernatant  rectified 
rether,  and  keep  it  in  a  well-stopped  bottle. 

Sulphuric  tether  is  impregnated  with  some 
sulphureous  acid,  as  is  evident  in  the  smell,  and 
with  some  cetherial  oil :  and  these  require  a  second 
process  to  separate  them.  Potash  unites  to  the 
acid,  and  requires  to  be  added  in  a  state  of  solu- 
tion, and  in  sufficient  quantities,  for  the  purpose 
of  neutralising  it;  and  it  also  forms  a  soap  with 
the  oil.  It  is  advantageous  also  to  use  aless  quan- 
tity of  water  than  exists  in  the  ordinary  solution 
of  potash  ;  and  therefore  the  above  directions  are 
adopted  in  the  last  London  Pharmacopoeia.  For 
its  virtues,  see  JEthtr. 

jEtheu  sulphuricus.  Naphtha  vitrioli ; 
JEther  vitriolicus.  Sulphuric  tether.  Take  Of 
rectified  spirit,  sulphuric  acid,  of  each,  by  weight, 
a  pound  and  a  half.  Pour  the  spirit  into  a  glass 
retort,  then  gradually  add  to  it  the  acid,  shaking 
it  after  each  addition,  and  taking  care  that  their 
temperature,  during  the  mixture,  may  not  exceed 
L20  degrees.  Place  the  retort  very  cautiously 
into  a  sand  bath,  previously  heated  to  200  degrees, 
so  that  the  liquor  may  boil  as  speedily  as  possibh  , 
and  the  xther  may  pass  over  into  a  tubulated  re- 
ceiver, to  the  tubulure  of  which  another  receiver 
is  applied,  and  kept  cold  by  immersion  in  ice,  or 
water.  Continue  the  distillation  until  a  heavier 
part  also  begins  to  pass  over,  and  appear  under 
the  aHher  in  the  bottom  of  the  receiver.  To  the. 
liquor  which  remains  in  the  retort,  pour  twelve 
fluid  ounces  more  of  rectified  spirit,  and  repeat  the 
distillation  in  the  same  maimer. 

It  is  mostly  employed  as  an  excitant,  nervine, 
antispasmodic,  and  diuretic,  in  cases  of  spasms, 
eardialgia,  enteralgia,  fevers,  hysteria,  cephala- 
lgia, and  spasmodic  asthma.  The  dose  is  from  niin. 
nx  to  3i.j-  Externally,  it  cures  toothache,  and 
violent  pains  in  the  head.     See  JEther. 

.(Ether  vitriolicus*  See  JEther  sulphuri- 
cus  and  JEther  rectificatus. 

.'Etiie'rea  herea.  The  plant  formerly  so 
called  is  supposed  to  be  the  Eryngium. 

.Etherial  oil.     See  Oleum  JEtherium. 

iE'THIOPS.  A  term  applied  formerly  to 
several  preparations,  because  of  a  black  colour, 
like  the  skin  of  an  ^Ethiopian. 

mors  antimOnia'lis,    A  preparation  of 
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:ni)imony  and  mercury,  once  in  high  repute,  and 
still  employed  by  some  practitioners  in  cutaneous 
diseases.  A  few  grains  are  to  be  given  at  first, 
and  the  quantity  increased  as  the  stomach  can 
bear  it. 

jEthiops  martialis.  A  preparation  of  iron, 
formerly  in  repute,  but  now  neglected. 

JEthiops  mineral.  The  substance  heretofore 
known  by  this  name,  is  called  by  the  London 
College,  Hydrargyri  sulphur et urn  nigrum. 

.ETHMOID.    See  Ethmoid. 

^Ethmoid  Artery.    See  Ethmoid  Artery. 

j&thmoid  Bone.     See  Ethmoid  Bone. 

-<E'thna.     A  chemical  furnace. 

jE'thoces.  JEtholices.  Superficial  pustu- 
les in  the  skin,  raised  by  heat ,  as  boils,  fiery 
pustules. 

-ETHU'SA.  {JEthusa,  te,  f.  ;  from  aiQovaa, 
beggarly. )  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
Linnoean  system.  Class,  Pentandria ;  Order, 
Digynia. 

JEthusa  meum.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
meum  of  the  Pharmacopoeias.  Called  also  Meum 
athamanticum ;  Meu ;  Spignel ;  Baldmoney. 
The  root  of  this  plant  is  recommended  as  a  car- 
minative, stomachic,  and  for  attenuating  viscid 
humours,  and  appears  to  be  nearly  of  the  same 
nature  as  lovagc,  differing  in  its  smell,  being  rather 
more  agreeable,  somewhat  like  that  of  parsnips, 
but  stronger,  and  being  in  its  taste  less  sweet,  and 
more  warm,  or  acrid. 

2ETHYA.    A  mortar. 

jE'tioi  phlebes.  Eagle  veins.  The  veins 
which  pass  through  the  temples  to  the  head,  were 
so  called  formerly  by  Rufus  Ephesius. 

^ETIOLOGY.  (JEtiologia,a,f. ;  atnoXoyia: 
from  nC]ia,  a  cause,  and  Aoyoj,  a  discourse.)  The 
doctrine  of  the  causes  of  diseases. 

^ETITES.  Eagle  stone.  A  stone  formed  of 
oxyde  of  iron,  containing  in  its  cavity  some  con- 
cretion which  rattles  on  shaking  the  stone.  Eagles 
were  said  to  carry  them  to  their  nest,  whence  their 
name  :  and  superstition  formerly  ascribed  won- 
derful virtues  to  them. 

AE'TIUS.  A  physician,  called  also  Amiden- 
us,  from  the  place  of  his  birth.  He  flourished  at 
Alexandria,  about  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  and 
left  sixteen  books,  divided  into  four  tetrabiblia, 
on  the  practice  of  physic  and  surgery,  principally 
collected  from  Galen  and  other  early  writers,  but 
with  some  original  observations.  He  appears  very 
partial  to  the  use  of  the  cautery,  both  actual  and 
potential,  especially  in  palsy;  which  plan  of 
treatment  Mr.  Pott  revived  in  paraphlegia ;  and 
it  has  since  often  been  adopted  with  success.  Ae- 
tius  is  the  earliest  writer  who  ascribed  medical 
efficacy  to  the  external  use  of  the  magnet,  par- 
ticularly in  gout  and  convulsions  ;  but  rather  on  the 
report  of  others,  than  as  what  he  had  personally 
experienced. 

.Eto'cion.  JEtolium.  The  granum  cnidium. 
See  Daphne  mezereon. 

jEtolium.     SeeJEtocion. 

./Eto'nychum.     See  Igithospermum. 

AFFECTION.  (Affectio,  onis,  f.  This  is 
expressed  in  Greek  by  wados :  hence  pathema, 
passio.)  Any  existing  disorder  of  the  whole 
body,  or  a  part  of  it ;  as  hysterics,  leprosy,  &c. 
Thus,  by  adding  a  descriptive  epithet  to  the  term 
affection,  most  distempers  may  be  expressed. 
And  hence  we  say  febrile  affection,  cutaneous 
affection,  &c.  using  the  word  affection  synony- 
mously with  disease. 

AFFINITY.  (Affinitas,  alis,  f.  ;  a  proximi- 
ty of  relationship.)  The  term  affinity  is  used 
indifferently  with  attraction.     See  Attraction. 

Affinity  of  aggregation.  See  Attraction- 


Affinity,  appropriate.  See  Affinity,  in- 
termediate. AM~~»U~m 

Affinity  of  composition.    See  Attraction. 

Affinity  compound.  When  three  or  more 
bodies,  on  account  of  their  mutual  affinity,  unite 
and  form  one  homogeneous  body,  then  the  affinity 
is  termed  compound  affinity  or  attraction  :  thus, 
if  to  a  solution  of  sugar  and  water  be  added  spirits 
of  wine,  these  three  bodies  will  form  an  homo- 
geneous liquid  by  compound  affinity. 

Affinity,  divellent.  See  Affinity,  quies- 
cent. 

Affinity,  double.  Double  elective  attrac- 
tion. When  two  bodies,  each  consisting  of  two 
elementary  parts,  come  into  contact,  and  are  de- 
composed, so  that  their  elements  become  recipro- 
cally united,  and  produce  two  new  compound 
bodies,  the  decomposition  is  then  termed  decom- 
position by  double  affinity:  thus,  if  we  add  com- 
mon salt,  which  consists  of  muriatic  acid  and 
soda,  to  nitrate  of  silver,  which  is  composed  of 
nitric  acid  and  oxyde  of  silver,  these  two  bodies 
will  be  decompounded  ;  for  the  nitric  acid  unites 
with  the  soda,  and  the  oxyde  of  silver  with  the 
muriatic  acid,  and  thus  may  be  obtained  two  new 
bodies.  The  common  salt  and  nitrate  of  silver 
therefore  mutually  decompose  each  other  by  what 
is  called  double  affinity. 

Affinity,  intermediate.  Appropriate  affi- 
nity. Affinity  of  an  intermedium  is,  when  two 
substances  of  different  kinds,  that  show  to  one 
another  no  component  affinity,  do,  by  the  assist- 
ance of  a  third,  combine,  and  unite  into  an  homo- 
geneous whole :  thus,  oil  and  water  are  substances 
of  different  kinds,  which,  by  means  of  alcali, 
combine  and  unite  into  a  homogeneous  substance : 
hence  the  theory  of  lixiviums,  of  washing,  &c. 
See  Attraction. 

Affinity,  quiescent.  Mr.  Kirwan  employs 
the  term  Quiescent  affinity  to  mark  that,  by 
virtue  of  which,  the  principles  of  each  compound, 
decomposed  by  double  affinity,  adhere  to  each 
other  ;  and  Divellent  affinity,  to  distinguish  that 
by  which  the  principles  of  one  body  unite  and 
change  order  with  those  of  the  other  :  thus,  sul- 
phate of  potash  is  not  completely  decomposed  by 
the  nitric  acid  or  by  lime,  when  either  of  these 
principles  is  separately  presented ;  but  if  the 
nitric  acid  be  combined  with  lime,  this  nitrate  of 
lime  will  decompose  the  sulphate  of  potash.  In 
this  last  case,  the  affinity  of  the  sulphuric  acid 
with  the  alcali  is  weakened  by  its  affinity  to  the 
lime.  This  acid,  therefore,  is  subject  to  two  affi- 
nities, the  one  which  retains  it  to  the  alcali,  called 
quiescent,  and  the  other  which  attracts  it  towards 
the  lime,  called  divellent  affinity. 

Affinity,  reciprocal.  When  a  compound 
of  two  bodies  is  decomposed  bj'  a  third,  the 
separated  principle  being  in  its  turn  capable  of  de- 
composing the  new  combination :  thus  ammonia 
and  magnesia  will  separate  each  other  from  mu- 
riatic acid. 

Affinity,  simple.  Single  elective  attrac- 
tion. If  a  body,  consisting  of  two  component 
parts,  be  decomposed  on  the  approach  of  a  third, 
which  has  a  greater  affinity  with  one  of  those 
component  parts  than  they  have  for  each  other, 
then  the  decomposition  is  termed  decomposition 
by  simple  affinity :  for  instance,  if  pure  potash  be 
added  to  a  combination  of  nitric  acid  and  lime, 
the  union  which  existed  between  these  two  bodies 
will  cease,  because  the  potash  combines  with  the 
nitric  acid  and  thr  lime,  beinsr  disengaged,  is 
precipitated.  The  reason  is,  that  th  nitric  acid 
has  a  greater  affinity  for  the  pure  potash  than  for 
the  lime,  therefore  it  deserts  the  lime,  to  combine 
with  the  potash.     When  two  bodies  only  enter. 
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;nto  chemical  union,  the  affinity,  which  vn 
cause  of  it,  is  also  termed  simple  or  single  elective 
attraction  ;  thus  the  solution  of  sugar  in  water  is 
produced  by  simple  affinity,  because  there  are 
hut  two  bodies. 
A'FFIOV     An  Arabic  name  for  opium. 
FiUM.     An  Arabic  name  for  opium. 

AFFLATUS.  (From  ad  and  flare,  to  blow.) 
\  vapour  or  blast  A  species  of  erysipelas,  which 
attacks  people  suddenly,  so  named  upon  the  er- 
roneous supposition  that  it  was  produced  by  some 
unwholesome  wind  blowing  on  the  part. 

AFFUSION.  {Affmio;  from  ad,  and / undo, 
to  pour  upon. )  Pouring  a  liquor  upon  something. 
The  allusion  of  cold  water,  or  pouring  two  or 
three  quarts  on  the  patient's  head  and  body,  is 
sometimes  practised  by  physicians,  but  lately  in- 
troduced by  Dr.  Curric,  of  Liverpool,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  typhus  fever,  and  which  appears  to 
possess  an  uniformity  of  success,  which  we  look 
for  in  vain  in  almost  any  other  branch  of  medical 
practice.  The  remedy  consists  merely  in  pla- 
cing the  patient  in  a  bathing-tub,  or  other  conve- 
nient vessel,  and  pouring  a  pailful  of  cold  water 
upon  his  body  ;  after  which  he  is  wiped  dry,  and 
again  put  to  bed.     It  should  be  noted, 

First,  That  it  is  the  low  contagious  fever  in 
which  the  cold  affusion  is  to  be  employed :  the 
first  symptoms  of  which  are  a  dull  head-ache,  with 
restlessness  and  shivering  ;  pains  in  the  back,  and 
all  over  the  body,  the  tongue  foul,  with  great 
prostrationof  strength;  the  head-ache  becoming 
more  acute,  the  heat  of  the  body,  by  the  thermo- 
meter, 102°  to  105°,  or  more ;  general  restless- 
ness, increasing  to  delirium,  particularly  in  the 
night. 

Secondly,  That  it  is  in  the  early  stage  of 
the  disease  we  must  employ  the  remedy ;  and 
generally  in  the  state  of  the  greatest  heat  and 
exacerbation. 

Thirdly,  It  is  affusion,  not  immersion,  that 
must  be  employed. 

Since  the  first  publication  of  Dr.  Currie's  work, 
the  practice  of  affusion  has  been  extended  through- 
out England  ;  and  its  efficacy  has  been  established 
in  some  stages  of  the  disease,  from  which  the 
author  had  originally  proscribed  the  practice  of 
it.  One  of  the  cautionary  injunctions  which  had 
been  given  for  the  affusion  of  cold  water  in  fever, 
was,  never  to  employ  it  in  casts  where  the  patient 
had  a  sense  of  chilliness  upon  him,  even  if  the 
thermometer,  applied  to  the  trunk  of  the  body, 
indicated  a  preternatural  degree  of  heat.  In  his 
last  edition  of  Reports,  however,  Dr.  Currie  has 
given  the  particulars  of  a  case  of  this  kind,  in 
which  the  cold  affusion  was  so  managed  as  to  pro- 
duce a  successful  event. 

In  fevers  arising  from,  or  accompanied  by, 
topical  inflammation,  his   experience  does  not 
justify  the  use  of  cold  affusion  ;  though,  in  a  great 
v  of  these  cases,  the  warm  attusion  maybe 
used  with  advantage.    "And,"  says,  he,  "though 
I  have  used  (he  cold  affusion  in  some  instances,  so 
late  as  the  twelfth  or  fourteenth  day  of  contagious 
fever,  with  .safety  and  success,  yet  it  can  only  be 
employed,  at  this  advanced  period,  in  the  instances 
in  which  the   heal    keeps  up  steadily  above  the 
natural   standard,  and  the   respiration  continues 
In  such  cases,  I  have  seen  it  appease  agita- 
tion and  restlessness,  dissipate  delirium,  and,  as  it 
,  snatch  the  patient  from  impending  dissolu- 
tion.    But  it  is  in  the  early  stages  of  fever  (let 
me  again  repeat)  that  it  ought  always  to  be  em- 
ploy, ble:    and   where,    without    any 
d  to  the  heat  of  the  patient,  it  is  had  recourse 
to  in  the  last  stage  of  fever,  after  every  other 
remedy  has  failed,  and  the  case  appears  desperate. 
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(of  which  I  have  heard  several  instance,)  can  it 
appear  surprising  that  the  issue  should  sometimes 
he  unfavourable 7" 

Numerous  communications  from  various  prac- 
titioners, in  the  West  and  East  Indies,  in  Egypt 
and  America,  also  show  the  efficacy  of  affusion  in 
the  raging  fevers  of  hot  countries. 

AFORA.  (From  a,  priv.  and  fores,  a  door.) 
Having  a  door  or  valve :  applied  to  plants,  the 
seed  vessel  of  which  is  not  iurnished  with  a  val- 
vule. 

AFTER-BIRTH.    Sec  Placenta. 

A'ga  cretensium.  The  small  Spanish  milk- 
thistle. 

AGALACTA'TIO.     See  Agalactia. 

AGALA'CTIA.  (Ay.iAa(c7i« ;  from  a,  priv. 
and  ya\a,  milk.)  Agalaxis;  Agalactio  ;  Aga- 
lactatio.     A  defect  of  milk  in  childbirth. 

AGALA'CTOS.  (From  a,  priv.  and  ya\n, 
milk. )  An  epithet  given  to  women  who  have  no 
milk  when  they  lie  in. 

AGALA'XIS.     See  Agalactia. 

Agallochcm.     See  Lignum  aloes. 

Agai.lochum  verum.     See  Lignum  aloes. 

Aga'lluge.     See  Lignum  aloes. 

Agalluguai.     See  Lignum  aloes. 

AGALMATOLITE.     See  Figurestone. 

AGARIC.     See  Aguricus. 

Agaricoi'des.  (From  ayapiKo;,  the  agaric, 
and  £iAo£,  resemblance. )  A  species  of  fungus  like 
the  agaric. 

AGA'RICUS.  (Agaricus,  i.  m.  ayapixos :  from 
Agaria,  a  town  in  Asia ;  or  from  Agarus,  a 
river  in  Sarmatia,  now  Malowouda. )  Agaric. 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnxan 
system.  Class,  Cryptogamia;  Order,  Fungi. 
The  plants  of  this  genus  appear  to  approach 
nearer  to  the  nature  of  animal  matter  than  any 
other  productions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  as, 
beside  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  carbon,  they  con- 
tain a  considerable  portion  of  nitrogen,  and  yield 
ammonia  by  distillation.  Prof.  Proust  has  like- 
wise discovered  in  them  the  benzoic  acid,  and 
phosphate  of  lime. 

The  mushrooms,  remarkable  for  the  quickness 
of  their  growth  and  decay,  as  well  as  for  the  fcetor 
attending  their  spontaneous  decomposition,  were 
unaccountably  neglected  by  analytical  chemists, 
though  capable  of  rewarding  their  trouble,  as  is 
evinced  by  the  recent  investigations  and  disco- 
veries of  Messrs.  Vauquelin  and  Braconnot.  The 
insoluble  fungous  portion  of  the  mushroom,  though 
it  resembles  woody  fibre  in  some  respects,  yet 
being  less  soluble  than  it  in  alcalies,  and  yielding 
a  nutritive  food,  is  evidently  a  peculiar  product, 
to  which  accordingly  the  name  of  fungin  has 
been  given.  Two  new  vegetable  acids,  the  boletic 
and  fungic,  were  also  fruits  of  these  researches. 

The  six  following  species  have  been  submitted 
to  chemical  analysis ;  the  rssults  are  affixed  to 
each.  1.  Agaricus  campestris,  an  ordinary 
article  of  food,  analysed  by  Vauquelin,  gave  the 
following  constituents:  1.  Adipocire.  On  ex- 
pressing the  juice  of  the  agaric,  and  subjecting 
the  remainder  to  the  action  of  boiling  alkohol,  a 
fatty  matter  is  extracted,  which  falls  down  in 
white  flakes  as  the  alkohol  cools.  It  has  a  dirty 
white  colour  ;  a  fatty  feel,  like  spermaceti ;  and, 
exposed  to  heat,  soon  melts,  and  then  exhales  the 
odour  of  grease.  2.  An  oily  matter.  3.  Vege- 
table albumen.  4.  The  sugar  of  mushrooms.  5. 
An  animal  matter  soluble  in  water  and  alkohol : 
on  being  heated,  it  evolves  the  odour  of  roast- 
ing meat,  like  osmazome.  6.  An  animal  matter 
luble  in  alkohol.  7.  Fungin.  8.  Acetate  of 
potash. 

2.  Agaricus    volvaceus   afforded    Braconnot 
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fungin,  gelatin,  vegetable  albumen,  much  phos- 
phate of  potash,  some  acetate  of  potash,  sugar 
of  mushrooms,  a  brown  oil,  adipooire,  wax,  a 
very  fugacious  deleterious  matter,  uncombined 
acid,. supposed  to  be  the  acetic,  benzoic  acid, 
muriate  of  potash,  and  a  deal  of  water ;  in  all  14 
ingredients, 

3.  Agaricus  acris,  or  piperatus,  was  found  by 
Braconnot,  after  a  minute  analysis,  to  contain 
nearly  the  same  ingredients  as  the  preceding, 
without  the  wax  and  benzoic  acid,  but  with  more 
adipocire. 

4.  Agaricus  stypticus.  Prom  twenty  parts  of 
this  Braconnot  obtained  of  resin  and  adipocire 
1.8,  fiuigin  16.7,  of  an  unknown  gelatinous  sub- 
stance, a  potash  salt,  and  a  fugacious  acrid  prin- 
ciple 1.5. 

5.  Agaricus  bulbosus,  was  examined  by  Vau- 
quelin,  who  found  the  following  constituents  :  an 
animal  matter  insoluble  in  alkohol ;  osmazone  ;  a 
soft  fatty  matter  of  a  yellow  colour  and  acrid 
taste  ;  an  acid  salt,  (not  a  phosphate.)  The  in- 
soluble substance  of  the  agaric  yielded  an  acid  by 
distillation. 

6.  Agaricus  theogolus.  In  this,  Vauquelin 
found  sugar  of  mushrooms  ;  osmazome  ;  a  bitter 
acrid  fatty  matter  ;  an  animal  matter  not  soluble 
in  alkohol ;  a  salt  containing  a  vegetable  acid. 

Agaricus  albus.     See  Boletus  laricis. 

Agaricus  campestris.  There  are  several 
species  of  the  agaric,  which  go  by  the  term 
mushroom  ;  as  the  Agaricus  chantarellus,  deli- 
ciosus,  violaccus,  &c. ;  but  that  which  is  eaten 
in  this  country  is  the  Agaricus  campestris  of 
Linnaeus.  Similar  to  it  in  quality  is  the  cham- 
pignon, or  Agaricus  pratensis.  Broiled  ivith 
salt  and  pepper,  or  stewed  with  cream  and  some 
aromatic,  they  are  extremely  delicious,  and,  if 
not  eaten  to  excess,  salubrious.  Great  care 
.should  be  taken  to  ascertain  that  they  arc  the  true 
fungus,  and  not  those  of  a  poisonous  nature. 
Catchup  is  made  by  tlirowing  salt  on  mushrooms, 
which  causes  them  to  part  with  their  juice. 

Agaricus  chantarellus.  A  speeies  of 
fungus,  esteemed  a  delicacy  by  the  French. 
Broiled  with  salt  and  pepper,  it  has  much  the 
flavour  of  a  roasted  cockle. 

Agaricus  chir^rgorum.  See  Boletus  ig' 
niarius. 

Agaricus  cinnamomeus.  Brown  mush- 
room. This  species  of  agaric  is  of  a  pleasant 
smell.     When  broiled,  it  gives  a  good  flavour. 

Agaricus  deliciosus.  This  fungus,  well 
seasoned,  and  then  broiled,  has  the  exact  flavour 
of  a  roasted  muscle.  It  is  in  season  in  Septem- 
ber. 

Agaricus  mineralis.  A  mineral;  the 
mountain  milk,  or  mountain  meal,  of  the  Ger- 
mans. It  is  one  of  the  purest  of  the  native  car- 
bonates of  lime,  fonnd  chiefly  in  the  clefts  ot 
rocks,  and  at  the  bottom  of  some  lakes,  in  a  loose 
or  semi-indurated  form.  It  has  been  used  inter- 
nally in  haemorrhages,  strangury,  gravel,  and 
dysenteries ;  and  externally  as  an  application  to 
old  ulcers,  and  weak  and  watery  eyts. 

Agaricus  muscarius.  Bug  Agnric :  so 
called  from  its  known  virtue  in  destroying  bugs. 
This  reddish  fungus  is  Hie  Agaricus — siipitalus, 
lamellis  dimidiatis  solitarus,  stipite  uolvalo, 
apice  dilatato,  basi  ovato,  of  Linnaeus.  It  is 
not  much  known  in  this  country.  Haller  relates 
that  six  persons  of  Lithuania  perished  at  one 
time,  by  eating  this  kind  of  mushroom  ;  and  that 
in  others  it  has  caused  delirium.  The  following 
account  from  Orfila,  of  the  effects  of  this  species 
in  the  animal  economy,  is  interesting.  Several 
French  soldiers  ate,  at  two  leagues  fromPolosck, 
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in  Russia,  mushrooms  of  the  abore  kind.  Four 
of  them,  of  a  robust  constitution,  who  conced- 
ed themselves  proof  against  the  consequences 
under  which  their  feebler  companions  were  be- 
ginning to  suffer,  refused  obstinately  to  take  an 
e'metic!  In  the  evening,  the  following  symptoms 
appeared.  Anxiety,  sense  of  suffocation,  ardent 
tlurst,  intense  griping  pains,  a  small  and  irregular 
pulse,  universal  cold  sweats,  changed  expression 
of  countenance,  violet  tint  of  the  nose  and  lips, 
general  trembling,  foetid  stools.  These  symp- 
toms becoming  worse,  they  were  carried  to  the 
hospital.  Coldness  and  livid  colour  of  the  limbs, 
a  dreadful  delirium,  and  acute  pains,  accompa- 
nied them  to  the  last  moment.  One  of  them 
sunk  a  few  hours  after  his  admission  into  the  hos- 
pital ;  the  three  others  had  the  same  fate  in  the 
course  of  the  night.  On  opening  their  dead  bo- 
dies, the  stomach  and  intestines  displayed  large 
spots  of  inflammation  and  gangrene  ;  and  putre- 
faction seemed  advancing  very  rapidly.  It  is 
employed  externally  to  strumous  phagedenic, 
and  fistulous  ulcers,  as  an  escharotic. 

Agaricus  piperatus.  The  plant  thus  named 
by  Linnaeus,  is  the  pepper  mushroom  ;  also  call- 
ed pepper  agaric.  It  is  the  Fungus  piperatus 
albus,  lact.eo-succo  turgens  of  Ray.  Fungus  al- 
bus acris.  When  freely  taken,  fatal  con/se- 
quences are  related  by  several  writers  to  have 
been  the  result.  When  this  vegetable  has  even 
lost  its  acrid  juice  by  drying,  its  caustic  quality 
still  remains. 

Agaricus  pratensis.  The  champignon  of 
Hudson's  Flora  Anglica.  This  plant  has  but  lit- 
tle smell,  and  is  rather  dry,  yet  when  broiled  and 
stewed,  communicates  a  good  flavour. 

Agaricus  violaceus.  Violet  mushroom. 
This  fungus  requires  much  broiling,  but  when 
sufficiently  done  and  seasoned,  it  is  as  delicious  as 
an  oyster.  Hudson's  bulbosus  is  Only  a  variety 
of  this. 

AGATE.  A  mineral  found  chiefly  in  Siberia 
and  Saxony,  which  consists  of  calcedony  blended 
with  variable  proportions  of  jasper,  amethyst, 
quartz,  opal,  heliotrope,  and  carnelion. 

AGE.  JEtas.  The  ancients  reckoned  six 
stages  of  life. 

1.  Pueritia,  childhood,  which  is  to  the  fifth 
year  of  our  age. 

2.  Adolescentia,  youth,  reckoned  to  the  eigh- 
teenth, and  youth  properly  so  called,  to  the 
twenty-fifth  year. 

3.  Juventus,  reckoned  from  the  twenty-fifth  to 
the  thirty-fifth  year. 

4.  Virilis  tetas,  manhood,  from  the  thirty-fifth 
to  the  fiftieth  year. 

5.  Senectus,  old  age,  from  fifty  to  sixty. 

6.  Crepita  atas,  decrepid  age,  which  ends  in 
death. 

AGENE'SIA.  (Ayrvjfffia  ;  from  a,  neg.  ya- 
raw,  or  ymofjiai,  to  beget.)  Male  sterility,  or  im- 
potency  in  man .  A  term  employed  by  Vogel  and 
Good.     See  Nosology. 

A'GER.  (Agcr,  gri.  m. ;  from  aypos.)  The 
common  earth  or  soil. 

Acer  naturje.     The  womb. 

AGE'RATUM.  (Ayiioa^ov  ;  from  a,  priv.  and 
y>l(>as,  senectus :  never  old,  ever  green  ;  because 
its  flowers  preserve  their  beauty  a  longtime.) 
See  Achillea  ageratum. 

Agera'tus  lapis.  (Ageratm,  common.) 
A  stone  used  by  cobblers. 

A'GES.  (From  ayr^,  wicked  ;  so  called  be- 
cause it  is  generally  the  instrument  of  wicked 
acts. )     The  palm  of  the  hand. 

AGEU'STIA.  (From  a,  neg.  and  ytvouat, 
gusto,  to  taste.)  Aghcustia;  Apogensiia ;  Apo~ 
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tit.  A  defect  or  loss  of  taste.  A  genus  of 
i -i'  in  the  class  locales,  and  order  dysasthe- 
xia  of  Ciillen.  The  causes  are  fever  or  palsy, 
whence  he  forms  two  species  :  the  latter  he  calls 
organic,  arising  from  some  affection  in  the  mem- 
brane of  the  tongue,  by  which  relishing  things, 
or  those  which  have  some  taste,  are  prevented 
from  coaiing  into  contact  with  the  nerves ;  the 
other  atonic,  arising  without  any  affection  of  the 
tongue. 

AGGLUTINA'NTIA.  Adhesive  medicines 
which  heal  by  causing  the  parts  to  slick  together. 

AGGLUTINATION.  {Agglutinatio ;  from 
ad  and  glutino,  to  glue  together.)  The  adhesive 
union  or  sticking  together  of  substances. 

Aggi.uti'tio.  Obstruction  in  the  oesophagus, 
or  a  difficulty  in  swallowing. 

AGGREGATE.  (Aggregate  ;  from  aggre- 
go,  to  assemble  together.)  Aggregated  or  added 
together.  1.  When  bodies  of  the  same  kind  are 
united,  the  only  consequence  is,  that  one  larger 
body  is  produced.  In  this  case,  the  united  mass 
is  called  an  aggregate,  and  does  not  differ  in  its 
chemical  properties  from  the  bodies  from  which  it 
was  originally  made.  Elementary  writers  call 
the  smallest  parts  into  which  an  aggregate  can  be 
di  i-ided  without  destroying  its  cheniicafproperties, 
integrant  parts.  Thus  the  integrant  parts  of  com- 
mon salt  are  the  smallest  parts  which  can  be  con- 
reived  to  remain  without  change ;  and  beyond 
these,  any  further  subdivision  cannot  be  made 
without  developing  the  component  parts,  namely, 
the  alcali  and  the  acid  ;  which  are  still  further 
resolvable  into  their  constituent  principles. 

2.  A  term  applied  to  glands,  flowers,  gems,  &c. 
An  aggregate  flower  is  one  which  consists  of  a 
number  of  smaller  flowers  or  fructifications,  col- 
lected into  a  head  by  means  of  some  part  common 
to  them  all.  In  this  view  aggregate  flowers  are 
opposed  to  simple  flowers  which  have  a  single 
fructification,  complete  in  its  parts,  nine  of  which 
are  common  to  many  flowers. 

Aggregate  gem.  A  term  applied  in  botany 
when  two,  three,  or  even  more  gems  appear  at  the 
same  time. 

Aggregate  glands.  (From  aggrego,  to 
assemble  together.)  Glandula  aggregata.  An 
assemblage  of  glands,  as  those  on  some  parts  of 
the  internal  surlace  of  the  intestines. 

Aggregate  peduncle.  Clustered  flower 
stalks,  so  called  when  several  grow  together,  as  in 
verbascum  nigrum. 

Aggregation,  affinity  of.     See  Attraction. 

Aggregation,  attraction  of.     See  Attraction. 

AGGREGATUS.     See  Aggregate. 

AGHEU'STIA.     See  Ageustia. 

A'GIS.     The  thigh  or  femur. 

AGITATO'RIA.     Convulsive  diseases. 

AGLACTA'TIO.     Defect  of  milk. 

AGLA'XIS.     Defect  of  milk. 

Aclii'ji.  1.  A  shining  tubercle  or  pustule  on 
the  face. 

2.  A  white  speck  on  the  eye.     Sec  sEg ides. 

A'gma.     Agme.     A  fracture. 

A'gnacal.  A  tree,  which,  according  to  Ray, 
grows  about  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  and  resembles 
a  pear-tree,  the  fruit  of  which  is  a  great  provoca- 
tive to  venery. 

Agna'ta.     See  Aunaialunica. 

VGNI'NA.  (Agnina  ;  from  agnvs,  a  lamb.) 
A.  tins  calls  one  of  the  membranes  which  involve 
the  fietus  by  the  name  of  membrana  agnina, 
which    he    derives    from    its    tenderness.       See 

AGNOI  A.     (From  „,  prfv  and  ytvaunaa,  to 
know.)     Forget  fulness. 
V'GNUS.      \  lamb. 
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Agnus  castus.  (Called  agnus,  from  the 
down  upon  its  surface,  which  resembles  that  upon 
a  lamb's  skin  ;  and  castus,  because  the  chaste  ma- 
trons, at  the  feasts  of  Ceres,  strewed  them  upon 
their  beds  and  lay  upon  them. )  See  Vitex  agnus 
castus. 

Ago'ce.  1.  The  deduction  or  reasoning  upon 
diseases  from  their  symptoms  and  appearances. 

2.  The  order,  state,  or  tenour  of  a  disease  or 
body. 

Agomphi'asis.    A  looseness  of  the  teeth. 

A'gone.  {kyovn ;  from  a,  neg.  and  yovos,  off- 
spring :  so  called  because  it  was  supposed  to  cause 
barrenness.)    Henbane.    See  Hyosciamus  nigtr. 

AGO'NIA.     Sterility,  impotence,  agony. 

AGONl'STICUM.  (Ayu)vifit:ov  ;  from  ayuviaut, 
to  struggle.)  A  term  used  by  ancient  physicians 
to  signify  water  extremely  cold,  which  was  di- 
rected to  be  given  in  large  quantities,  in  acute  ery- 
sipelatous fevers,  with  a  view  of  overpowering  or 
struggling  with  the  febrile  heat  of  the  blood. 

A'GONOS.  (From  a,  priv.  and  yovos,  or 
yovn,  an  offspring.)  Barren.  Hippocrates  calls 
those  women  so  who  have  not  children,  though 
they  might  have  if  the  impediment  were  removed. 

Ago'stos.  (From  ayo>,  to  bring,  or  lead.) 
That  part  of  the  arm  from  the  elbow  to  the  fin- 
gers ;  also,  the  palm  or  hollow  of  the  hand. 

AGRE'STA.  (A'/piot,  wild.)  1.  The  imma- 
ture fruit  of  the  vine. 

2.  Verjuice,  which  is  made  from  the  wild 
apple. 

Agre'stf.n.     Common  tartar. 

ACRE'STIS.  1.  Pertaining  to  the  field  ;  the 
trivial  name  of  many  plants. 

2.  In  th  e  works  of  some  old  writers,  it  express- 
es an  ungovernable  malignity  in  a  disease. 

A'GRIA.  1.  A  name  of  the  Ilex  aquifolium, 
or  common  holly. 

2.  A  malignant  pustule,  of  which  the  ancient 
ins,  and  particularly  Celsus,  describe  two 
sorts  ;  one,  which  has  been  so  called,  is  small,  and 
e;;sts  a  roughness  or  redness  overthe  skin,  slightly 
corroding  it  ;  smooth  about  its  centre  ;  spreads 
slowly ;  and  is  of  a  round  figure.  The  second 
ulcerates,  with  a  violent  redness  and  corrosion, 
so  as  to  make  the  hair  fall  oft' ;  it  is  of  an  unequal 
form,  and  turns  leprous. 

AGRIA'MPELOS.  (From  ayptns,  wild,  and 
a/tvcXos,  a  vine. )  The  wild  vine,  or  white  bry- 
ony.    See  Bryonia. 

ACRIELJE'A.  (From  aypio?,  wild,  and  iXaia, 
the  olive-tree. )     The  oleaster,  or  wild  olive. 

AGRI'FOLIUM.  (From  axis,  a  prickle,  and 
ipv^Xiv,  a  leaf.)  The  holly-tree.  Which  should 
rather  be  called  acifolium,  from  its  prickly 
leaves. 

AGRIMO'NIA.  (Agrimonia,  te,  f.  ;  from 
aypos,  a  field,  and  jwvos,  alone  :  so  named  from 
its  being  the  chief  ol  all  wild  herbs.)     Agrimony. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
na?an  system.  Class  Dodecanaria  ;  Order,  Di- 
gynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopccial  name  of  the  common 
agrimony.     See  Agrimonia  cupaloria. 

Agrimonia  eupatoria.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  common  agrimony.  Agrimonai 
of  the  pharmacopcaias  ;  Agrimonia— foliis  cau- 
linis  pinnatis,  foliolis  undique  serratis,  om* 
nibus  minutis  inlerstinctis,  fructibus  hispidis 
of  Linnxus.  It  is  common  in  fields  about  hedges 
and  shady  places,  flowering  in  June  and  July.  It 
has  been  principally  regarded  in  the  character  of 
a  mild  astringent  and  corroborant,  and  many  au- 
thors recommend  it  as  a  deobstruent,  especially 
in  hepatic  and  other  visceral  obstructions.  Cho- 
Mvo  instances  of  its  successful  use  in 
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cases  where  the  liver  was  much  enlarged  and  in- 
durated. It  has  been  used  with  advantage  in  he- 
morrhagic affections,  and  to  give  tone  to  a  lax  and 
weak  state  of  the  solids.  In  cutaneous  disorders, 
particularly  in  scabies,  we  have  been  told  that  it 
manifests  great  efficacy.  For  this  purpose  it 
was  given  infused  with  liquorice  in  the  form  of 
tea ;  but,  according  to  Alston,  it  should  be  always 
exhibited  in  the  state  of  powder.  It  is  best  used 
while  fresh,  and  the  tops,  before  the  flowers  are 
formed,  possess  the  most  virtue.  Cullen  observes 
that  the  agrimony  has  some  astringent  powers, 
but  they  are  feeble  ;  and  pays  little  attention  to 
what  has  been  said  in  its  favour. 
AGRIMONY.  See  Agrimonia. 
Agrimony  hemp.  See  Bidens  tripartita. 
AGRIOCA'RDAMUM.  (From  aypios,  wild, 
and  KapSapov,  the  nasturtium. )  Sciatica  cresses, 
or  wild  garden  cress. 

AGRIOCA'STANUM.  (From  aypios,  wild, 
and  Ka?avov,  the  chestnut.)  Earth  of  pig-nut. 
See  Bunium  bulbo-castanum. 

AGRIOCI'NARA.  (From  aypios,  wild,  and 
Kivapa,  artichoke. )  Wild  artichoke  ;  not  so  good 
as  the  cultivated  for  any  purpose.  See  Cinara 
scolymus. 

AGRIOCOCCIME'LA.     (From  aypios,  wild, 
kokkos,  a  berry,  and  urj\ea,  an  apple-tree.)     The 
Prunus  spinosa  of  Linnaeus. 
AGRIOME'LA.     The  crab-apple. 
A'grion.     Agriophyllon.     The  peucedanum 
silaus,  or  hog's  fennel. 

AGRIOPASTINA'CA.  (From  aypios,  wild, 
and  pastinaca,  a  carrot.)  Wild  carrot,  or  par- 
snip. 
AGRIOPHYLLON.  See  Agrion. 
AGRIORI'GANUM.  (From  aypios,  wild,  and 
opiyavov,  marjoram.)  Wild  marjoram.  See 
Origanum  vulgare. 

AGRIOSELI'NUM.  (From  aypios,  wild,  and 
atXnov,  parsley.)  Wildparsley.  See  Smyrnium 
olusati~um. 

AGRIOSTA'RI.      (From    aypios,    wild,   and 
j-aif,  wheat.)    Field-corn,  a  species  of  Triticum. 
AGRIPA'LMA.       (From    aypios,    wild,  and 
wi\pa,  a  palm-tree.)     Agripalma  gallis.     The 
herb  mother-wort,  or  wild-palm. 
Agripa'lma  gallis.     See  Agripalma. 
AGRI'PP^E.     Those  children  which  are  born 
with  their  feet  foremost  are  so  called,  because  that 
was  said  to  be  the  case  with  Agrippa  the  Roman, 
who  was  named  ab  eegro  partu,  from  his  difficult 
birth. 

A'GRIUM.  An  impure  sort  of  natron.  The 
purer  sort  was  called  halmyrhaga. 

AGROSTEMMA.  (Aypov  <;tppa,  the  garland 
of  the  field.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants. 
Class,  Decandria;  Order,  Pentagynia.  Cockle. 
Agrostemma  githago.  This  plant  has 
been  called  Nigellastrum  ;  Pseudo  meianthium  ; 
Lychnis  segetummaj  or  ;  Githago;  Nigellaoffi- 
cinarum;  Lychnoides  segetum.  Cockle.  It 
has  no  particular  virtues,  and  is  fallen  into  disuse. 
AGROSTIS.  (From  aypos,  a  field.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Triandria ; 
Order,  Digynia.     Bentgrass. 

AGRU'MINA.     Leeks  ;  wild  onions. 
AGRY'PNIA.       (From   a,  priv.    and    vmos, 
sleep.)   Watchfulness;  sleeplessness.    The  name 
of  a  genus  in  Good's  Nosology.     See  Nosology. 
AGRYPNOCO'MA.     (From  aypvxvos,  with- 
out sleep,  and  Kup-i,   a  lethargy.)     A  lethargic 
kind  of  watehlulness,  in  which  the  patient  i 
pidly  drowsy,  and  yet  cannot  sleep. 
AGUE.     See  Febris  Intermittens. 
Ague  cake.     The  popular  name  for  a  hard  tu- 
mour, most  probably  the  spleen  on  tht  left  side  of 
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the  belly,  lower  than  the  false  ribs  in  therefion 
of  the  spleen,  said  to  be  the  effec  of  intcrmi  ent 
fevers,  however  frequent  it  migh  have h  been 
formerly,  it  is  now  very  rare,  and^  although  then 
said  to  be  owing  to  the  use  of  bark,  it  is  now  less 
frequent  since  the  bark  has  been  generally  em- 

P  °lgue  drop.  A  medicine  sold  for  the  cure  of 
agues,  composed  of  arsenite  of  potassa  in  solution 
in  water.  The  regular  substitute  for  the  quack 
medicine  called  the  tasteless  ague  drop,  which  has 
cured  thousands  of  that  complaint,  is  the  liquor 
arsenicalis. 

A"ue-free.  A  name  given  by  some  to  sassa- 
fras,°on  account  of  its  supposed  febrifuge  virtue. 

AGUFA.  (From  a,  priv.  and  yyiov,  a  mem- 
ber.) Paralytic  weakness  of  a  limb.  Where 
the  use  of  the  members  is  defective  or  lost. 

A'gul.  Alhagi.  An  Arabian  name  for  the 
Syrian  thorn.     The  leaves  are  purgative. 

AGUSTINE.  (From  a,  priv.  and  yti?ia, 
taste,  that  is  tasteless.)  Augustina.  A  new 
earth  discovered  in  the  Saxon  beryl,  or  beryl  of 
Georgien  Stadt,  (a  stone  greatly  resembling  the 
beryl  of  Siberia,)  by  Professor  Tromsdorff,  of 
Erfurtb,  in  Germany,  to  which  he  has  given  the 
name  of  agustine,  on  account  of  the  property  of 
forming  salts  which  are  nearly  destitute  of  taste. 
This  earth  is  white  and  insipid  :  when  moistened 
with  water,  it  is  somewhat  ductile,  but  is  not  so- 
luble in  that  fluid.  Exposed  to  a  violent  heat,  it 
becomes  extremely  hard,  but  acquires  no  taste.  It 
combines  with  acids,  forming  salts  which  have 
little  or  no  taste.  It  does  not  combine  either  in 
the  humid  or  dry  way  with  alcalies,  or  with  their 
carbonates.  It  retains  carbonic  acid  but  feebly. 
It  dissolves  in  acids  equally  well  after  having  been 
hardened  by  exposure  to  heat,  as  when  newly 
precipitated.  With  sulphuric  acid  it  forms  a  salt 
which  is  insipid,  and  scarcely  soluble,  but  an  ex- 
cess of  acid  renders  it  soluble,  and  capable  of 
crystallizing  in  stars.  With  an  excess  of  phos- 
phoric acid  it  forms  a  very  soluble  salt.  With 
nitrous  acid  it  forms  a  salt  scarcely  soluble. 

Agutiguepoo'bi  braziliensis.  An  Indian 
name  of  the  arrow-root.     See  Maranta. 

Agtion.     See  Aguia. 

AGY'RT-E.  (From  r.yvpts,  a  crowd  of  people, 
or  a  mob  ;  or  from  ayeipm,  to  gather  together.) 
It  formerly  expressed  certain  strollers,  who  pre- 
tended to  strange  things  from  supernatural  assist- 
ances ;  it  was  afterwards  applied  to  all  illiterate 
dabblers  in  medicine.     Now  obsolete. 

Ahaloth.  The  Hebrew  name  of  lignum 
aloes.     See  Lignum  aloes. 

Aiiame'lla.     See  Achmella. 

Aho'vai  thevetIclcsh.  A  chestnut-like 
fruit  of  Brazil,  of  a  poisonous  nature. 

Aiuj'sal.     Orpiment. 

AVlmad.     Antimony. 

AIMATEIA.  A  black  bilious  and  blood- 
like discharge  from  the  bowels. 

AIMORRllCE'A.     See  Hamorrhagia. 

AIMO'iiRHOIS.     See  Hamorrlious. 

AlPATHEI'A.  (From  au,  always,  and  S>a6os, 
a  disease.)     Diseases  of  long  continuance. 

Ai'pi.  Aipima  coxera.  Aipipoca.  Indian 
words  for  Cassada.     See  Jatropha  manihot. 

AIR.  This  term  was,  till  lately,  used  as  the 
generic  name  fur  such  invisible  and  exceedingly 
rare  fluids  as  possess  a  very  high  degree  of  elas- 
ticity, and  are  not  condensible  into  the  liquid  state 
by  any  degree  of  cold  hitherto  produced  ;  but  as 
this  term  is  commonly  employed  to  signify  that 
compound  of  aeriform  fluids'  which  constitues 
our  atmosphere,  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to 
restrict  :t  lo  this  signification,  and  to  empli 
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j'nerie  terra  the  word  Gas,  for  the  difl'erent 
kinds  of  air,  except  what  relates  to  our  atmos- 
pheric compound. 

Air,  atmospheric.  "The  immense  mass  of 
permanently  elastic    fluid  which  surrounds  the 

.  we  inhabit,"  .'ays  Dr.  Ure,  "  must  consist 
of  a   general   assemblage  of  every  kind  of  air 

i  h  can  he  formed  by  the  various  bodies  that 
compose   its   surface.     Most  of  these,  however, 
!  by  water  ;  a  number  of  them  are  de- 
posed by  "combination  with  each  other  ;  and 
of  them  are  seldom  disengaged  in  considcr- 

quantittes  by  the  procesa.es  of  nature.   Hence 

that  the  lower  atmosphere  consists  chiefly  of 
oxygen  and  nitrogen,  together  with  moisture  and 
the  occasional  vapours  or  exhalations  of  bodies. 
The  upper  atmosphere  seems  to  be  Composed  of 
a  large  proportion  of  hydrogen,  a  fluid  of  so  much 
less  specific  gravity  th  in  any  other,~that  it  must 
naturally  ascend  to  the  highest  place,  where, 
being  occasionally  set  on  fire  by  electricity,  it 

ars  to  b<-  the  cause  of  th»>  aurora borealis  and 
fire-balls.  It  may  easily  be  understood,  that  this 
will  only  happen  on  the  confines  of  .'he  respective 
masses  of  aoratnon  atmospherical  air,  and  of  the 
inflammable  air  ;  that  the  conbr.stion  will  ex- 
tend progressively,  though  rapidly,  in  flashings 
from  the  place  where  it  commences  ;  and  that 
when  by  any  means  a  stream  of  inflammable  air, 
in  its  progress  toward  the  upper  atmosphere,  is 
set  on  fire  at  one  end,  its  ignition  may  be  much 
more  rapid  than  what  '  terup,  where 

oxygen  is  wanting,  and  at  the  same  time  more,  defi- 
nite in  its  figure  and  progression,  so  as  to  form  the 
appearance  of  a  (ire-ball. 

That  the  air  of  the  atmosphere  is  so  transparent 

■  be  invisible  except  by  the  blue  colour  it  re- 
flects when  in  very  large  masses,  as  is  seen  in  the 
skv  or  region  above  us,  or  in  viewing  extensive 
landscapes  ;  that  it  is  without  smell,  except  that 
of  electricity,  which  it  sometimes  very  manifest- 
ly exhibits  ;  altogether  without  taste,  and  impal- 
pable ;  not  condensibleby  any  degree  of  cold  into 
the  dense  fluid  state,  then^h  easily  changing  i<s 
dimensions  with  its  temperature  ;  that  it  gravi- 
tates and  is  highly  elastic  ;  are  among  the  numer- 
ous observations  and  discoveries  which  do  honour 
to  the  sagacity  of  the  philosophers  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  They  likewise  knew  that  this 
fluid  is  indispensably  nee  mbustion,  but 

•.<■,  except  the  great,  thotg*l  neglected,  John 
Mayow,  appears  to  ha-.  .  >,-  proper  no- 

tion of  its  manner  of  acting  in  that  prot 

The  air  of  the  atmosphere,  like  other  fluids, 
appears  to  be  capable  of  holding  bodies  in  solu- 
tion. Ft  takes  dp  water  in  considerable  quasrti- 
ties,  with  a  diminution  of  its  own  specific  gravity : 
which  circumstance,  as  well  as  from  the 
consideration  that  water  ris>s  very  plentifully  in 
in  vacuo,  it  seems  probable, 
that  Che  air  suspends  vapour;  not  so  much  by  a 

solution,  as  by  keeping  its  particles  asunder, 
and  preventing  their  condensation.  'Water  like- 
wise d  absorbs  air. 

Mere  heating  or  cooling  does  not  affect  the  che- 
mical properties  of  atmospherical  air  ;  hut  actual 
combustion,  or  any  process  of  the  same  nature, 
com!  '  ygen,    and   leaves    its   nitrogen 

separate.     Whcni  .  •     this   kind  is 

carried  on  in  a  i  atmospherical 

air,   which   is   inclosed  either  bv    inverting  the 
ary  or  by  stop  |  i  rture 

in   a  proper  DMUkn 

r   a  certain  that    the  r  - 

niaining  air  (if   a   comhnstibh  ible  of 

solidifying  the  os 
bean  employed,)  has  lost  about  a  tilth  pan 
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of  maintaining  any  combustion  for  a  second  time, 
or  of  supporting  the  life  of  animals.  From  these 
experiments  it  is  clear,  that  one  of  the  following 
deductions  must  be  true:— 1.  The  _  combustible 
body  has  emitted  some  principle,  which,  by«com- 
bining  with  the  air,  has  rendered  it  unfit  for  the 
purpose  of  further  combustion;  or,  2.  It  has  ab- 
sorbed part  of  the  air  which  was  fit  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  has  left  a  residuc.of  a  different  nature  ; 
or,  3.  Both  events  have  happened;  namely,  that 
the  pure,  part  of  the  air  has  been  absorbed,  and  a 
principal  has  been  emitted,  which  has  changed 
the  original  properties  of  the  remainder. 

The  facts  must  clear  up  these  theories.  The 
first  induction  cannot  be  true,  because  the  resi- 
dual air  is  not  only  of  less  bulk,  but  of  less  speci- 
fic gravity,  than  before.  The  air  cannot  therefore 
have  received  so  much  r.s  it  has  lost.  The  se- 
cond is  the  doctrine  of  the  philosophers  who  deny 
the  existence  of  phlogiston,  or  a  principle  of  in- 
flammability ;  and  the  third  must  be  adopted  by 
these  who  maintain  that  such  a  principle  escapes 
from  bodies  during  coml  nstion.  This  residue  was 
called  phlegisticated,  air,  in  consequence  of  such 
an  opinion. 

In  the  opinion  that  inflammable  a:r  is  the  phlo- 
giston, it  is  not  necc  s.-;.ry  to  reject  the  second  in- 
ference that  the  air  has  been  no  otherwise  changed 
than  bv  the.  mere  subtraction  of  one  of  its  princi- 
ples ;  for  the  pure  or  vital  part  of  the  air  may 
unit?  with  inflammable  air  supposed  to  exist  in  a 
fixed  state  in  the  combustible  body ;  and  if  th*- 
product  of  this  union  still  continues  fixed,  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  the  residue  of  the  air,  after  combustion, 
will  be  the  same  as  it  would  have  been  if  the  vital 
part  had  been  absorbed  by  any  other  fixed  body. 
Or,  if  the  vital  air  be  absorbed  while  inflammable 
air  or  phlogiston  is  disengaged,  and  unites  with 
the  aeriform  residue,  his  residue  will  not  be 
heavier  than  before,  unless  the  inflammable  air 
it  has  gained  exceeds  in  weiarht  the  vital  air  it 
has  lost  ;  and  if  the  inflammable  air  falls  short  of 
thaf  weight,  the  residue  will  be  lighter. 

.  These  theories  it  was  necessary  to  mention  ; 
but  it  has  been  sufficiently  proved  by  various  ex- 
periments, that  combustible  bodies  take  oxygen 
from  the  atmosphere,  and  leave  nitrogen ;  and 
that  when  these  two  fluids  are  again  mixed  in  due 
proportions,  they  compose  a  mixture  not  differing 
from  atmospherical  air. 

The  respiration  of  animals  produces  the  same 
effect  on  atmospherical  air  as  combustion  does, 
and  their  constant  heat  appears  to  be  an  effect  of 
tho  same  nature.  When  an  animal  is  included  in 
a  limifed  quantity  of  atmospherical  air,  it  dies  as 
soon  as  the  oxygen  is  consumed  ;  and  no  other  air 
will  maintain  Animal  life  but  oxygen,  oramixture 
which  contains  it.  Pure  oxygen  maintains  the 
life  of  animals  much  longer  than  atmospherical 
air,  bulk  for  bulk. 

It  is  to  be  particularly  i  rever,  that, 

in  man}'  cases  of  combustion,  the  oxygen  of  the 
air,  in  combining  with  the.  combustible  body,  pro- 
duces a  compound,  not  solid  or  liquid,  but  aeriform. 
The  residual  air  will  therefore  be  a  mixture  of  the 
nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere  with  the  consumed 
oxygen,  converted  into  another  gas.  Thus, 
in  burning  charcoal,  the  carbonic  acid  gas  gene- 
rated, mixes  with  the  residual  nitrogen,  and 
makes  up  exactly,  when  the  effect  of  heat  ceases, 
the  bulk  of  the  original  air.  The  breathing  of 
animals,  in  like  manner,  changes  the  oxygen  into 
carbonic  acid  gas,  without  altering  the  atmos- 
pherical volume. 

There  are  many  provisions  in  nature  by  which 

the  proportion  of  oxygen  in  the  atmosphere,  which 

i»  continually  consumed  in  respiration  and  com- 

tl  to  that  fluid.     In  fact 
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there  appeals  as  far  as  an  estimate  can  be  formed 
of  the  great  and  general  operations  of  nature,  to 
be  at  least  as  great  an  emission  of  oxygen  as  is 
sufficient  to  keep  the  general  mass  of  the  atmos- 
phere'at  the  same  degree  of  purity.  Thus,  in 
volcanic  eruptions,  there  seems  to  be  at  least  as 
much  oxygen  emitted  or  extricated  by  fire  from 
various  minerals,  as  is  sufficient  to  maintain  the 
Combustion,  and  perhaps  even  to  meliorate  the  at- 
mosphere. And  in  the  bodies  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals, which  appear  in  a  great  measure  to  derive 
their  sustenance  and  augmentation  from  the  at- 
mosphere and  its  contents,  it  is  found  that  a  large 
proportion  of  nitrogen  exists.  Most  plants  emit 
oxygen  in  the  sunshine,  from  which  it  is  highly 
probable  that  they  imbibe  and  decompose  the  air 
of  the  atmosphere,  retaining  carbon,  and  emit- 
ting the  vital  part.  Lastly,  if  to  this  we  add  the 
decomposition  of  water,  there  will  be  numerous 
occasions  in  which  this  fluid  will  supply  us  with 
disengaged  oxygen  ;  while,  by  a  very  rational  sup- 
Position,  its  hydrocvin  maybe  considered  as  having 
entered  into  the  bodies  of  plants  for  the  formation 
of  oils,  sugars,  mucilages,  &c.  from  which  it  may 
be.  again  extricated. 

To  determine  the  respirability  or  purity  of  air, 
it  is  Evident  that  recourse  must  be  had  to  its  com- 
parative efficacy  in  maintaining  combustion,  or 
some  other  equivalent  process. 

From  the  latest  and  most  accurate  experiments, 
the  proportion  of  oxygen  in  atmospheric  air  is  by 
measure  about  21  per  cent.  ;  and  it  appears  to  be 
very  nearly  the  same,  whether  ^t  be  in  this  coun- 
try or  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  on  low  plains  or 
lofty  mountains,  or  even  at  the  height  of  7250 
yards  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  as  ascertained  by 
Gay  Lussac,  in  his  aerial  voyage  in  September 
1805.  The  remainder  of  the  air  is  nitrogen,  with 
a  small  portion  of  aqueous  vapour,  amounting  to 
about  1  per  cent,  in  the  driest  weather,  and  a  still 
less  portion  of  carbonic  acid,  not  exceeding  a 
thousandth  part  of  the  whole. 

As  oxygen  and  nitrogen  differ  in  specific,  gravi- 
ty in  the  proportion  of  135  to  121,  according  to 
Kirwan,  and  of  139  to  120,  according  to  Davy,  it 
has  been  presumed,  that  the  oxygen  would  be  more 
abundant  in  the  lower  regions,  and  the  nitrogen 
in  the  higher,  if  they  constituted  a  mere  mechani- 
cal mixture,  which  appears  contrary  to  the  fact. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  urged,  that  they 
cannot  be  in  the  state  of  chemical  combination, 
because  they  both  retain  their  distinct  properties 
unaltered,  and  no  change  of  temperature  or  den- 
sity takes  place,  on  their  unioa.  But  perhaps  it 
may  be  said,  that,  as  they  have  no  repugnance  to 
mix  with  each  other,  as  oil  and  waiter  have,  the 
continual  agitation  to  which  the  atmosphere  is 
exposed,  may  be  sufficient  to  prevent  two  fluids, 
differing  not  more  than  oxygen  and  nitrogen  in 
gravity,  from  separating  by  subsidence,  though 
simply  mixed.  On  the  contrary,  it  may  be  argued, 
that  to  say  chemical  combination  cannot  take  place 
without  producing  new  properties,  which  did  not 
exist  before  in  the  component  parts,  is  merely 
begging  the  question ;  for  though  this  generally' 
appears  to  be.  the  case,  and  often  in  a  very  striking 
manner,  yet  combination  does  not  always  produce 
a  change  of  properties,  as  appears  in  M.  Biot's 
experiments  with  various  substances  ;  of  which 
we  may  instance  water,  the  refraction  of  which 
is  precisely  the  mean  of  that  of  the  oxygen  and 
hydrogen,  which  are  indisputably  combined  in  it. 

To  get  rid  of  the  difficulty,  Mr.  Dalton  of  Man- 
chester framed  an  ingenious  hypothesis,  that  the 
particles  of  different  gases  neither  attract  nor 
repel  each  other  ;  so  that  one  gas  expands  by  the 
.pulsion  of  iT-  own  particles,  without  any  more 
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interruption  from  the  presence  pf  another  gas,  than 
if  it  were  in  a  vacuum.  This  would  account  for 
the  state  of  atmospheric  air,  it  is  true  ;  but  it  does 
not  agree  with  certain  facts.  In  the  case  of  the  car- 
bonic acid  gas  in  the  Grotto  del  Cano,  and  over  the 
surface  of  brewers'  vats,  why  does  not  tins  gas  ex- 
pand itself  freely  upward,  if  the  supennciimbent 
gases  do  not  press  upon  it  ?  Mr.  Dalton  himself, 
too,  instances  as  an  argument  for  his  hypothesis, 
that  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases,  when  mixed  by 
agitation,  do  not  separate  on  standing.  But  why 
should  either  oxygen  or  dydrogen  require  agita- 
tion, to  diffuse  it  through  a  vacuum,  in  which,  ac- 
cording Xo  Mr.  Dalton,  it  is  placed? 

The  theory  of  Berthollet  appears  consistent 
with  all  the  facts,  and  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
phenomenon.  If  two  bodies  be  capable  of  chemi- 
cal combination,  their  particles  must  have  a  mu- 
tual attraction  for  each  other.  This  attraction, 
however,  may  be  so  opposed  by  concomitant  cir- 
cumstances, that  it  may  be  diminished  in  any  de- 
gree. Thus  we  know,  that  the  affinity  of  aggre- 
gation may  occasion  a  body  to  combine  slowly 
with  a  substance  for  which  it  has  a  powerful  affini- 
ty, or  even  entirely  prevent  its  combining  with  it ; 
the  presence  of  a  third  substance  may  equally  pre- 
vent the  combination  ;  and  so  may  the  absence  of 
a  certain  quantity  of  caloric.  But  in  all  these 
cases  the  attraction  of  the  particles  must  subsist, 
though  dLuinished  or  counteracted  by  opposing 
circumstances.  Now  we  know  that  oxygen  and 
nitrogen  are  capable  of  combination ;  their  par- 
ticles, th  f  refore,  must  attract  each  other  ;  but  in 
the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed  in  our 
atmosphere,  that  attraction  is  prevented  from 
exerting  itself,  to  such  a  degree  as  to  form  them 
into  a  chemical  compound,  though  it  operates 
with  sufficient  force  to  prevent  their  separating 
by  their  difference  of  specific  gravity.  Thus  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere  is  accounted  for,  and 
every  difficulty  obviated,  without  any  new  hypo- 
thesis. 

The  exact  specific  gravity  of  atmospherical 
air,  compared  to  that  of  water,  is  a  very  nice  and 
import? nt  problem.  By  reducing  to  60°  Fahr. 
and  to  30  inches  of  the  barometer,  the  results  ob- 
tained with  great  care  by  Biot  and  Arago,  the 
specific  gravity  of  atmospherical  air,  appears  to 
be  0.001220,  water  being  represented  by  1.000000. 
This  relation  expressed  fractionally  is  1-820,  or 
water  is  820  times  denser  than  atmospherical  air. 
Mr.  Rice,  in  the  77th  and  78th  numbers  of  the  An- 
nals of  Philosophy,  deduces  from  Sir  George 
Siiuckburgh's  experiments  0.00120855  for  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  air.  This  number  arives  water  to 
air  as  827.437  to  1.  If  with  Mr.  Rice  we  take 
the  cubic  inch  of  water  =  252.525  gr.,  then  100 
cubic  inches  of  air  by  Biot's  experiments  will 
weigh  30.808  grains,  and  by  Mr.  Rice's  estimate 
30.519.  lie  considers  with  Dr.  Prrutthc  atmo- 
sphere to  be  a  compound  of  4  volumes  of  nitrogen, 
and  1  of  oxygen  ;  the  specific  gravity  of  the  first 
being  to  that  of  the  second  as  1.1111  to  0.9722. 
Hence 

0.8  vol.  nitr.  sp.  gr.        0.001166=0.000933 

°~  oxf.  0.001310  ==  0.000268 

__  *  0.001201 

the  numbers  are  transposed  in  the  Annals  of 
Philosophy  by  sonic  mistake. 

Biot  and  Arago  found  the  specific  srravity  of 
oxygen  to  be  -        -     _  .         ^  1.1035Sf 

and  that  of  nitrogen,  -  .  0.96913 

air  being  reckoned,  .  .  LOOOOO 

Or  compared  to  water  as  unity,— 

Nitrogen  is  0.001182338 

Oxygen,  0.001  I 
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And  0.8  nitrogen 
0. 2  oxygen 


Arid  0.79  nitrogen 
0.21  oxygen 


=  0.00094587 
=  0.00026927 


0.00121514 


=  0.000934 
=  0.000283 


0.001217 
A  number  which  approaches  very  nearly  to  the 
result  of  experiment.  Many  analogies,  it  must 
be  confessed,  favour  Dr.  Prout's  proportions ; 
but  the  greater  number  of  experiments  on  the 
composition  and  density  of  the  atmosphere  agree 
with  Biot'i  results.  Nothing  can  decide  these 
fundamental  chemical  proportions,  except  a  new, 
elaborate,  and  most  minutely  accurate  series  of 
experiments.  We  shall  {hen  know  whether  the 
atmosphere  contains  in  volume  20  or  21  per  cent. 
of  oxyggn." — Urt,»  Chun.  Diet, 
alcaline.     See  Ammonia. 

Air,  azotic.     See  Nitrogen. 

Air,  fixed.     See  Carbonic  acid. 

Air,  fluoric.     See  Fluoric  acid. 

Air,  hepatic.     See  Hydrogen  sulphuretted. 

Air,  heavy  inflammable.  See  Carburetted 
hydrogen. 

Air,  inflammable.     See  Hydrogen. 

Air,  marine.     See  Muriatic  acid. 

Air,  nitrous.     See  Nitrous. 

Air,  phlogislicuted.     See  Nitrogen. 

Air,  phosphoric.  See  Hydrogen  phosphur- 
etted. 

Air,  sulphureous.     See  Sulphureous  acid. 

Air,  vital.     See  Oxygen. 

AISTHETE'UIUM.  (From  madavo/xat,  to 
perceive. )  The  sensoriuni  commune,  or  common 
sensory,  or  seat,  or  origin  of  sensation. 

Ai'tmad.     Antimony. 

AIX  LA  CHAPE'LLE.  Called  Aken  by 
the  Germans.  A  town  in  the  south  of  France, 
where  there  is  a  sulphureous  water,  Thermre 
Aquis-granensis,  the  most  striking  feature  of 
which,  and  what  is  almost  peculiar  to  it,  is  the 
unusual  quantity  of  sulphur  it  contains :  the 
whole,  however,  is  so  far  united  to  a  gaseous  basis, 
as  to  be  entirely  volatilized  by  heat  ;  so  that  none 
is  left  in  the  residuum  after  evaporation.  In  colour 
it  is  pellucid,  in  smell  sulphureous,  and  in  taste 
saline,  bitterish,  and  rather  alcaline.  The  tem- 
perature of  these  waters  varies  considerably,  ac- 
cording to  the  distance  from  the  source  and  the 
spring  itself.  In  the  well  of  the  hottest  bath,  it  is, 
according  to  Lucas,  136°,  Monet,  146°;  at  the 
fountain  where  it  is  drank,  it  is  112°.  This 
thermal  water  is  much  resorted  to  on  the  Conti- 
nent for  a  variety  of  complaints.  It  is  found  es- 
sentially serviceable  in  the  numerous  symptoms 
of  disorders  in  the  stomach  and  biliary  organs, 
that  follow  a  life  of  hisrh  indulgence  in  the  iuxu- 
ries  of  the  table  ;  in  nephritic  cases,  which  pro- 
duce pain  in  the  loins,  and  thick  mucous  urine 
with  difficult  micturition.  As  the  heating  quali- 
ties of  this  water  are  as  decided  as  in  any  of  the 
mineral  springs,  it  should  be  avoided  in  cases  of  a 
ral  inflammatory  tendency,  in  hectic  fever 
and  ulceration  of  the  lungs  ;  and  in  a  disposition 
to  active  hauuorrhagy.  As  a  hot  bath,  this  water 
is  even  mare  valuable  and  more  extensively  em- 
ployed than  as  an  internal  remedy.  The  baths 
of  Aix  la  Cbipelle  may  be  said  to'  be  more  par- 
ticularly medicated  than  any  other  that  we  are 
acquainted  with.  They  possess  both  temperature 
of  an;  degree  thai  can  lie  borne;  and  a  strong 
impregnation  with  sulphur  in  its  most  active 
tonus;  and  a  quantity  of  alcali,  which  is  suffi- 
cient to  give  it  a  <  py  feel,  and  to  ren- 
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der  it  more  detergent  than  common  water.  From 
these  circumstances,  these  baths  will  be  found  of 
particular  service  in  stiffness  and  rigidity  of  the 
joints  and  ligaments,  which  is  left  by  the  inflam- 
mation of  gout  and  rheumatism,  and  in  tlje  de- 
bility of  palsy,  where  the  highest  degree  of  heat 
which  the  skin  can  bear  is  required.  The  sul- 
phureous ingredient  renders  it  highly  active  in  al- 
most every  cutaneous  eruption,  and  in  general  in 
every  foulness  of  the  skin  ;  and  here  the  internal 
use  of  the  water  should  attend  that  of  the  bath. 
These  waters  are  also  much  employed  in  the  dis- 
tressing debility  which  follows  a  long  course  of 
mercury  and  excessive  salivation.  Aken  water 
is  one  of  the  few  natural  springs  that  are  hot 
enough  to  be  employed  as  a  vapour  bath,  without 
the  addition  of  artificial  heat.  It  is  employed  in 
cases  in  which  the  hot  bath  is  used  ;  and  is  found 
to  be  a  remarkably  powerful  auxiliary  in  curing 
some  of  the  worst  species  of  cutaneous  disorders. 
With  regard  to  the  dose  of  this  water  to  be  begun 
with,  or  the  degree  of  heat  to  bathe  in,  it  is  in  all 
cases  best  to  begin  with  small  quantities  and  low 
degrees  of  heat,  and  gradually  increase  them, 
agreeably  to  the  effects  and  constitution  of  the 
patient.  The  usual  time  of  the  year  for  drinking 
these  waters  is  from  the  beginning  of  May  to  the 
middle  of  June,  or  from  the  middle  of  August  to 
the  latter  end  of  September. 

Aizo'on.  (From  au,  always,  and£w,  to  live.) 
Aizourn.  1.  An  evergreen  aquatic  plant,  like 
tiie  aloe,  said  to  possess  antiscorbutic  virtues. 

2.  The  house  leek.  See  Sempcrviuum  tecto- 
rum. 

Aizoum.     See  Aizoon. 

Aja'va.  An  Indian  name  of  a  seed  used  in 
the  East  as  a  remedy  for  the  colic. 

AJUGA.  (From  a,  priv.  and  £vyov,  a  yoke.) 
1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lnuucau 
system. 

2.  The  pharmacopacial  name  of  the  creeping 
bugloss.     See  Ajuga  pyramidalis. 

Ajuga  pyramidalis.  Consolida media.  Bur 
gula.  Upright  bugloss.  Middle  consound.  This 
plant,  Ajuga — caule  tetragonofoliis  radical  ibu* 
maximis,  of  Linnanis,  possesses  subadstringent 
and  bitter  qualities  :  and  has  been  recommended 
in  phthisis,* aphtha,  and  cynanche. 

Ajura'rat.     Lead. 

A'KENSIDE,  Mark.  An  English  physician, 
born  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  in  1721;  but 
more  distinguished  as  a  poet,  especially  for  his 
"Pleasures  of  the  Imagination."  After  studying 
at  Edinburgh,  and  graduating  at  Leyden,  he  set- 
tled in  practice  ;  but  though  appointed  physician 
to  the  Queen,  as  well  as  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital, 
he  is  said  not  to  have  been  very  successful.  He 
died  of  a  putrid  lever,  in  his  49th  year.  He  lias 
left  a  Dissertation  on  Dysentery  in  Latin,  ad- 
mired for  its  elegance;  and  several  small  Tracts 
in  the  Philosophical  and  Loudon  Medical  Trans- 
actions. 

AL.  The  Arabian  article,  which  signifies  the  ; 
it  is  applied  to  a  word  by  way  of  eminence,  as 
the  Greek  o  is.  The  Easterns  express  the  super- 
lative by  adding  God  thereto,  as  the  mountain  of 
God,  for  the  highest  mountain  ;  and  it  is  proba- 
ble that  Al  relates  to  the  word  Alia,  God  :  so 
Alchemy,  may  be  the  chemistry  of  God,  or  the 
most  exalted  perfection  of  chemical  science. 

A'LA.     1.  The  wing  of  a  bird. 

2.  The  arm-pit,  so  called  because  it  answers  to 
the  pit  under  the  wing  of  a  bird. 

3.  An  accidental  part  of  the  seed  of  a  plant; 
consisting  of  a  membraneous  prolongation  from 
the  side  of  the  seed,  and  distinguished  by  the 
number  into 
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Seminn  moaoU.-ygia  :  one-winged,  as  in  Bt&- 

nonia. 

fXpttrygia  :  two-winged,  as  in  Belula. 

Tripterygiu  :  three-winged. 

Tetrapterygia :  four-winged. 

Polypterigia  :  many-winged,  or  Molemlinu- 
cea:  windmill-winged,  for  so  the  many-winged 
seeds  of  some  umbelliferous  plants  arejermed. 

•4.  The  two  lateral  or  side  petals  of  a  papilio- 
naceous or  butterfly-shaped  flower. 

Ala  auris.  The  upper  part  of  the  external 
ear. 

Ala  interna  minor.     See  Nymphce. 

Ala  nasi.  1.  The  cartilage  of  the  nose  which 
it  r.ns  the  outer  part  of  the  nostrils. 

2.  The  sides  of  the  nose  arc  called  ala  nasi.. 

Ala  vespertilionis.  That  part  of  the  liga- 
ment of  the  womb,  which  lies  between  the  tubes 
and  the  ovarium  ;  so  called  from  its  resemblance 
to  t!ie  wing  of  a  bat. 

Ala'bari.     Lead. 

ALABASTER.  Among  '.he  stones  which  are 
known  by  the  name  of  marble,  and  have  been  dis- 
tinguished by  a  considerable  variety  of  denomina- 
tions by  statuaries  and  others,  whose  attention  is 
more  directed  to  their  external  character  and  ap- 
pearance than  their  component  parts,  alabasters 
are  those  which  have  a  greater  or  less  degree  of 
imperfect  transparency,  a  granular  texture,  are 
softer,  take  a  duller  polish  than  marble,  and  are 
usually  of  a  white  colour.  Some  stones,  however, 
of  a  veined  and  coloured  appearance,  have  been 
considered  as  alabasters,  from  their  possessing  the 
first-mentioned  criterion ;  and  some  transparent 
stud  yellow  sparry  stones  have  also  received  this 
appellation. 

A'lacar.     Sal  ammoniac. 

ALiEFO'RMIS.  {Alaformis ;  from  Ala,  a 
wing,  and  forma,  resemblance.)  Wing-like. 
Any  thing  like  a  wing. 

A'lafi.     Alafor.    Alafort.     Alcaline. 

Alai'a  phthi'sis.  (From  a\aios,  blind,  and 
ipdian,  a  wasting.)  A  consumption  from  a  flux 
of  humours  from  the  head. 

A'lamad.    Alamed.     Antimony. 

Ala'mbic.     Mercury. 

Alandahla.  The  Arabian  for  bitter.  The 
bitter  apple.     See  Cucumis  colocynlhis. 

Alanfu'ta.  An  Arabian  name  of  a  vein  be- 
tween the  chin  and  lower  lip,  which  was  former- 
ly opened  to  prevent  fcetid  breath. 

Alapou'li.     See  Bilimbi. 

Alaria  ossa.  The  wing-like  processes«of 
the  sphenoid  bone. 

ALA'RIS.  {Alaris;  from  ala,  a  wing.) 
Formed  like,  or  belonging  to  a  wing. 

Alaris  extern  us.  Musculus  alaris  c.rler- 
nt<s.  A  name  of  the  external  pterygoid  muscle  ; 
so  called  because  it  takes  its  rise  from  the  wing- 
like process  of  the  sphenoid  bone. 

Alaris  vena.  The  innermost  of  the  three 
teins  in  the  bend  of  the  arm. 

Alasalet.     Alaset.     Ammoniacum. 

\lasi.     Alafor.     An  alculin* 

Ala'strob.     Lead. 

A'latan.     Litharge. 

Alate'rnus.     A  species  of  rhamnus. 

ALA'TUS.  (From  ala,  a  wins.)  .Winged. 
1.  Applied  to  stems  and  leaf-stalks,  when  the 
edges  or  sngles  are  longitudinally  expanded  into 
leaf-like  borders  ;  as  in  JEnopordium  acanthi- 
am;  Lathyrus  latifolius,  &c.  and  tie  leaf-stalk 
of  the  orange  tribe,  citrus,  &c. 

2.  One  who  has  proiniroit  scapula3  like  the 
wings  of  birds. 

\i.ait'p.at.     Nitre. 
14 
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Albadai..     An  Arabic  name  for  the  sesamoid 
bone  of  the  first  joint  of  the  <:rcat  toe. 

Albagf/nzi.  Albagtazi.  Arabic  names  for 
the  os  sacrum.  . 

Albagras  nigra.  So  Avicenna  names  the 
Lepra  ichthyosis,  or  Lepra  Qreecorum. 

ALBAME'NTUM.  (From  albu.s,  white.) 
The  white  of  an  egg. 

Alba'num.     Urinous  salt. 

Alba'ka.     (Chaldean  )     The  white  leprosy. 

Albaras.     1.  Arsenic. 

2.  A  white  pustule. 

Alba'tio.  (From  albus,  white.)  Albifica- 
tio.     The  calcination  or  whitening  of  metals. 

A'lberaS.  (Arabian.)  White  pustules  on 
the  face :  also,  staphisagria,  because  its  juice 
was  said  to  remove  these  pustules. 

Albe'ston.     Quick  lime. 

A'lbetad.     Galbanum. 

A'lbi  sublimati.     Muriated  mercury. 

A/LBICANS.  (From  ulbico,  to  grow  white. ) 
Inclining  to  white.     Whitish. 

Albica'ntia  co'rpora.  Corpora  albicantia 
JVillisii.  Two  small  round  bodies  or  projections 
from  the  base  of  the  brain,  of  a  white  colour. 

A'lbimec.     Orpiment.     See  Arsenic. 

ALBLN.  A  mineral  found  in  Bohemia ;  so 
called  from  its  white  colour. 

Albi'num.     Sec  Gnaphalium  dioicum. 

ALBI'NUS  Bernard  Siegfred,  son  of  a 
physician,  and  professor  at  Leyden  of  the  same 
name,  was  born  near  the  end  of  the  17th  century, 
and  prosecuted  his  studies  with  so  much  zeal  and 
success,  that  he  was  appointed,  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  Boerhaave,  professor  of  anatomy  and 
surgery,  when  only  20  years  old.  This  office  he 
filled  for  half  a  century,  and  acquired  a  greater 
reputation  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  He  has 
left  several  valuable  anatomical  works  ;  and  par- 
ticularly yery  accurate  descriptions,  and  plates  of 
the  muscles  and  bones,  which  are  still  highly  es- 
teemed. 

A'lbor.     Urine. 

A'LBOR  A.  A  sort  of  itch ;  or  rather  of  le- 
prosy. Paracelsus  says,  it  is  a  complication  of 
the  morphew,  serpigo,  and  leprosy.  When  cica- 
trices appear  in  the  face  like  the  serpigo,  and 
then  turn  to  small  blisters  of"  the  nature  of  the 
morphew,  it  is  the  albora.  It  terminates  without 
ulceration,  but  by  foetid  evacuations  in  the  mouth 
and  nostrils  ;  it  is  also  seated  in  the  root  of  the 
tongue. 

Albo'rea,    Quicksilver. 

A'lbot.     A  crucible. 

Albo'tai.     Turpentine. 

A'lbotar.     Turpentine. 

A'lbotat.     White  lead. 

A'lbotim.     Turpentine. 

"a  t^ut^T18,     A   cutane0»s  phlegmon  or  boil. 

ALrJTjLA'SIS,  an  Arabian  physician  and  sur- 
geon of  considerable  merit,  who  lived  about  the 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  century.  He  has  copied 
much  from  preceding  writers,  but  added  also 
many  original  observations  ;  and  his  works  may 
»e  still  perused  with  pleasure.  He  insisted  on 
the  necessity  of  a  surgeon  being  skilled  in  ana- 
um;y  to  enable  him  to  operate  with  success,  as 
well  as  acquainted  with  the  materia  medica,  that 
he  may  apply  his  remedies  v.  ith  propriety.  He 
appears  to  have  extracted  polyp,  from  the  nose, 

s  the  fust  who  eft  d.stinct  descriptions  and  de- 
Imeafons  of  the  instruments  used  in  surgery,  and 
ol  the  manner  ot  employing  them 

*LBUG«'NEA.     \IloiZ")    from  albus. 
0  called  on  account  of  its  white  colour.) 
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ALU 
I  a  membrane  of  the  rye  and  i 

Albuginf.a  oCVLi.     See  Adnata  tunica. 

Albuginea  testis.  Tunica  albugineah 
The  innermost  coat  of  tin  testicle.  A  strong, 
white,  and  dense  membrane^  immediately  cover- 
ing the  body  or  substance  of  the  testicle.  On  its 
out<  r  surface  it  is  smooth,  but  rough  and  uneven 
(,ii  the  inner.     He>-  Testicle. 

BU'GO.  A  white  opacity  of  the  cornea  of 
the  eye;  The  Greeks  named  it  leucoma;  the 
Latins,  albugo,  nebula,  and  nubecula.  Some 
ancient  writi  """,  janua 

oculi,  "',  and  tegides.     It  is  a  variety 

of  Cullen's  Caligo  cornea. 
iiau.     Wliite  lead. 
"*    Aj .in  m  HALSAMUM.    The  balsam  of  copaiba. 
Si  e  <  'ppaiba. 

Album  Gk.t.cum.     The  white  dung  of  dogs. 

It  was  formerly  applied  as  a discutient,  to  the  in- 

i  the  throat,  in  quinsies,  being  first  mixed 

with  honey  ;  medicines  of  this   kind  have   long 

fostly  sunk  into  disuse. 

Ai.'bi :m"olus.     See  Valeriana  locusta. 

ALBU'IMEN.  Albumine.  1.  Coagidable 
lympli.  This  substance,  which  derives  its  name 
Irom  the  Latin  for  the  white  of  an  egg,  in  whieli 
it  exists  abundantly,  and  in  its  purest  natural 
.state,  is  one  of  the  chief  constituent  principles  of 
all  the  animal  solids.  Beside  the  white  of  egg, 
it  abounds  in  the  serum  of  blood,  the  vitreous  and 
crystalline  humours  of  the  eye,  and  the  fluid  of 
dropsy.  Fourcroy  claims  to  himself  the  honour 
of  having  discovered  it  in  the  green  feculae  of 
plants  in  general,  particularly  in  those  of  the 
cruciform  order,  in  very  young  ones,  and  in  the 
fresh  shoots  of  trees,  though  llouellc  appears  to 
have  detected  it  there  long  before.  Vauquelin 
says  it  exists  also  in  the  mineral  water  cf  Plom- 
biferes. 

Seguin  has  found  it  in  remarkable  quantity  in 
such  vegetables  as  ferment  without  yeast,  and 
afFord  a  vinous  liquor  ;  and  from  a  series  of  ex- 
periments, he  infers,  that  albumen  is  the  true 
principle  of  fermentation,  and  that  its  action  is 
more  powerful  in  proportion  to  its  solubility,  three 
different  degrees  of  which  he  found  it  to  possess. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  albumen  is  its  co- 
agulability by  the  action  of  heat.  If  the  white 
o?  an  egg  be  exposed  to  a  heat  of  about  134°  F. 
white  fibres  begin  to  appear  in  it,  and  at  160°  it 
coagulates  into  a  solid  mass.  In  a  heat  not  ex- 
ceeding 212  it  dries,  shrinks,  and  assumes  the  ap- 
pearance of  horn.  It  is  soluble  in  cold  water  be- 
fore it  has  been  coagulated,  but  not  after  ;  and. 
when  dilated  with  a  very  large  portion,  it  does 
not  coagulate  easily.  Pure,  alcalies  dissolve  it, 
even  after  coagulation.  It  is  precipitated  by  mu- 
riate of  mercury,  nitro-muriate  of  tin,  acetate  of 
lead,  nitrate  of  silver,  muriate  of  gollj  infusion 
lis,  and  tannin.  The  acids  and  metallic 
oxydes  coagulate  albumen.  On  the  addition  of 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  it  becomes  black, 
and  exhales  a  nauseous  smell.  Strong  muriatic 
acid  gives  a  violet  tinge  to  the  coagulum,  and  at 
I  a  becomes  saturated  with  ammonia.  Nitric 
acid,  at  7()u  F.  disengage!  from  it  abundance  of 
tie  gas;  and  if  the  heat  he  increased,  prussic 
acid  is  formed  ;  after  which  carbonic  acid  and 
carburetted  hydrogen  are  evolved,  and  the  resi- 
due consists  of  water  containing  a  little  oxalic 
ai  id,  and  covered  with  a  lemon-coloured  fat  oil. 
If  dry  potam  Or  soda  he  triturated  with  albu- 
men, either  liquid  or  solid,  ammoniacal  »as  is 
evolved,  and  the  calcination  of  the  residuum 
vields  analcaKne  prussiate.    . 

i"  atmosphere  in  a  moist 
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state,  albumen  passes  at  once  to  the  state  ot  pu- 
trefaction. 

Solid  albumen  may  be  obtained  by  agitating 
white  of  egg  with  ten  or  twelve  tinies^its  weight 
of  alcohol.  This  seizes  the  water  which  held 
the  albumen  in  solution ;  and  this  substance  is 
precipitated  under  the  form  of  white  flocks  or 
filaments,  which  cohesive  attraction  renders  in- 
soluble, and  whieli  consequently  may  be  freely 
washed  with  watc.\  Albumen  thus  obtained  is 
like  fibrine,  solid,  white,  insipid,  inodorous, 
denser  than  water,  and  without  action  or  vegeta- 
ble colours.  It  dissolves  in  pota.-s\  and  soda 
more  easily  than  fibrine  ;  but  in  acetic  acid  and 
ammonia,  with  more  difficulty.  When  these 
two  animal  principles  are  separately  dissolved  in 
potassa,  muriatic  acid  added  to  the  albuminous, 
does  not  disturb  the  solution,  but  it  produces  a 
cloud  in  the  other. 

Fourcroy  and  "several  other  chemists  have 
ascribed  the  characteristic  coagulation  of  albu- 
men by  heat  to  its  oxygenation.  But  cohesive 
attraction  is  the  real  cause  of  the  phenomenon. 
In  proportion  as  the  temperature  rises,  the  parti- 
cles of  water  and  albumen  recede  from  each 
other,  their  affinity  diminishes,  and  then  the  al- 
bumen precipitates.  However,  by  uniting  albu- 
men with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  we  diminish 
its  coagulating  property  to  such  a  degree,  that 
heat  renders  the  solution  merely  opalescent.  A 
new-laid  c^g  yields  a  soft  coagulum  by  boiling  ; 
but  when,  by  keeping,  a  portion  of  the  water  lias 
transuded  so  as  to  leave  a  void  space  within  the 
shell,  the  concentrated  albumen  affords  a  firm 
coagulum. 

An  analogous  phenomenon  is  exhibited  by 
acetate  of  alumina,  a  solution  of  which,  being 
heated,  gives  a  precipitate  in  flakes,  which  re- 
dissolve  as  the  caloric  which  separated  the  parti- 
cles of  acid  and  base  escapes,  or  as  the  tempera- 
ture falls.  A  solution  containing  1-10  of  dry  al- 
bumen forms  by  heat  a  solid  coagulum;  but 
when  it  contains  only  1-15,  it  gives  a  glary  liquid. 
One-thousandth  part,  however,  on  applying  heat, 
occasions  opalescence.  Putrii  white  ol  egg,  and 
the  pus  of  ulcers,  have  a  similar  smell.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Bostock,  a  drop  of  a  saturated  solution 
of  corrosive  sublimate  let  fall  into  water  contain- 
ing 1-2000  of  albumen,  occasions  a  milkiness  and 
curdy  precipitate.  On  adding  a  slight  excess  of 
the  mercurial  solution  to  the  albuminous  liquid, 
and  .applying  heat,  the  precipitate  which  falls, 
being  dried,  contains  in  every  7  parts  5  of  albu- 
men. Hence  that  salt  is  the  most  delicate  test  of 
this  animal  product.  The  yellow  pitchy  precipi- 
tate occasioned  by  tannin,  is  brittle  when  dried, 
and  not  liable  to. putrefaction.  But  tannin,  or  in- 
fusion of  galls,  is  a  much  nicer  test  of  gelatin  than 
of  albumen. 

The  cohesive  attraction  of  coagulated  albumen 
makes  it  resist  putrefaction.  In  this  state  it  may 
be  kept  for  weeks  under  water  without  goffering 
change.  By  long  digestion  in  weak  nitric  acid, 
albumen  saems  convertible  into  gelatin.  By  tiie 
analysis  of  Gay  Lussac  and  Thi'nard,  100  parts  of 
albumen  are  formed  of  52.883  carbon,  23.872oxy- 
gen,  7.540  hydrogen,  15.705  nitrogen  ;  or,  in 
other  tenns,  of  52.883  carbon,  27.127  oxygen  and 
hydrogen,  in  the  proportions  for  constituting  wa- 
ter, 15. '05  nitrogen,  and  4.2S5  hydrogen  in  ex- 
ecs,. The  negative  pole  of  a  voltaic  pile  in  high 
activity  coagulates  albumen;  but  if  the  pile  be 
feeble,  coagulation  goes  on  only  at  the  positive 
surface.  Albumen,  in  such  a  state  of  concentra- 
tion as  it  exists  in  scrum  of  blood,  can  dissolve 
some  metallic  oxydes,  particularly  the  protoxide 
of  iron.     Orfila  has  found  white  of  eeg  to  be  the 
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best  antidote  to  the  poisonous  effects  of  corrosive 
sublimate  on  the  human  stomach.  As  albumen 
occasions  precipitates  with  the  solutions  of  al- 
most every  metallic  salt,  probably  it  may  act 
beneficially  against  other  species  of  mineral 
poison.  , 

From  its  coagulability  albmnen  is  of  great  use 
in  clarifying  Liquids. 

rlt  is  likewise  remarkable  for  the  property  of 
rendering  leather  supple,  for  which  purpose  a  so- 
lution of  whites  of  eggs  in  water  is  used  by  leather- 
dressers. — lire's  Chcm.  Diet. 

2.  In  botany,  the  term  albumen  is  applied  to  a 
farinaceous,  fleshy,  or  horny  substance,  which 
makes  up  the  chief  bulk  of  some  seeds,  as  grapes, 
corn,  palms,  lilies,  never  rising  out  of  the  ground, 
nor  assuming  the  oilict  of  leaves,  being  destined 
solely  to  nourish  the  germinating  embryo,  till  its 
roots  perform  their  office.  In  the  date  palm,  this 
part  is  nearly  as  hard  as  stone,  in  mirabilis  it  is 
like  wheat-flour.  It  is  wanting  in  several  tribes 
of  plants,  as  those  with  compound  or  with  cruci- 
form flowers,  and  the  cucumber  or  gourd  kind, 
according  to  Gardner.  Some  few  leguminous 
plants  have  it,  and  agrcat  number  of  others,  which, 
like  them,  have  cotyledons  besides.  We  are  not, 
however,  to  suppose,  that  so  important  an  organ 
is  altogether  wanting,  even  in  the  above-mentioned 
plants.  The  farinaceous  matter  destined  to  nou- 
rish their  embryos,  is  unquestionably  lodged  in 
their  cotyledons,  the  sweet  taste  of  which,  as  they 
begin  to  germinate,  often  evinces  its  presence,  and 
that  it  has  undergone  the  same  change  as  in  bar- 
ley. The  albumen  of  the  nutmeg  is  remarkable 
for  its  eroded  variegated  appearance,  and  aromatic 
quality  ,  the  cotyledons  of  this  plant  are  very 
small. — Smith. 

Al'bumi^n  pvi.  Albugo ovi;  Albumen  alb or 
ovi ;  Ovi  albus  liquor ;  Ovi  candidum  albumen- 
turn ;   Clarrta.     The  white  of  an  esrg. 

ALBURNUM.  (From  albus,  white.)  The 
.soft  white  substance,  which,  in  trees,  is  found  be- 
tween the  liber,  or  inner  bark,  and  the  wood.  In 
process  of  time  it  acquires  solidity,  becoming  it- 
self the  wood.  While  soft,  it  performs  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  the  functions  of  growth,  wliich 
ceases  when  it  becomes  hard.  A  new  circle  of  al- 
burnum it  annually  formed  over  the  old,  so  that  a 
transverse  section  of  the  trunk  presents  a  pretty 
correct  register  of  the  tree's  age,  each  zone  mark- 
ing one  year.  From  its  colour  and  comparative 
softness,  it  has  been  called  by  some  writers,  the 
adeps  arborum.  The  alburnum  is  found  in  larg- 
est quantities  in  trees  that  are  vigorous.  In  an 
oak  six  inches  in  diameter,  this  substance  is  nearly 
equal  in  bulk   to  the  wood. 

4'LBUS,  White  This  term  is  applied  to  many 
parts  from  their  white  colour  ;  as  tinea  alba,  lepra 
alba,  macula  alba,  &c. 

A'LCAHEST.  An  Arabic  word  to  express  an 
universal  dissolvent,  which  was  pretended  to  by 
Paracelsus  and  Helmont.  Some  say  that  Para- 
celsus first  used  this  word,  and  that  it  is  derived 
from  the  German  words  al  and  geest,  i.  e.  all 
spirit:  and  that  Van  Helmont  borrowed  the 
word,  and  applied  it  to  his  invention,  which  he 
called  the  universal  dissolvent. 

A'LCALI.  (Arabian.)  This  word  is  spelt 
indifferently  with  a  cor  a  k.     See  Alkali. 

ALCALIZATION.  The  impregnating  any 
spirituous  fluid  with  an  alcali. 

ALCANNA.     (Indian  word.)     See  Anclima. 

A'lcaol.  The  solvent  for  the  preparation  of 
the  philosopher's  stone. 

ALCARRAZES.  A  species  of  porous  pot- 
tery made  in  Spain. 

A'LCEA.  (Alcea,  <r.  f.  :  fromaAvj?,  strength.) 
4fi 
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The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  J^'"1*™ 
system.     Class,  Monadelphia;  Order,  foiyan- 

1  A°lc e a^gvi'tiaca  villosa.  See  Hibiscus 
Abelmoschus.  ,         , 

Alcea  Indica.     See  Hibiscus  Abelmoschus. 

Ai.cea  rosea.  Common  hollyhock.  I  he 
flowers  of  this  beautiful  tree  are  said  to  possess 
adstringent  and  mucilaginous  virtues.  They  are 
seldom  used  medicinally. 

A'lcebar.     See  Lignum  aloes. 

A'i.cebris  vivum.  This  signifies,  according 
to  Kulandus,  Sulphur  vivum. 

A'lchabric.     Sulphur  vivum. 

A'lchachil.     Rosemary. 

A'lchaiuth.     Quicksilver. 

Alchcmia.     See  Alchemy. 

ALCHEMI'LLA.  (Alchemilla,  a.  f.  So 
called  because  it  was  celebrated  by  the  old  alche- 
mists.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
naean  system.  Class,  Tetranaria;  Order,  Mo- 
nogynia.     Ladies'  mantle. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  plant  called 
ladies'  mantle.     See  Alchemilla  vulgaris. 

Alchemilla  vulgaris.  Ladies'  mantle. 
This  plant,  Alchemilla  : — Foliis  lobatis  of  Lin- 
naus,  was  formerly  esteemed  as  an  adstringent  in 
haemorrhages,  fluor  albus,  &c.  given  internally. 
It  is  fallen  into  disuse. 

ALCHEM1  ST.  One  who  practises  the  mysti- 
cal art  of  alchemy. 

A'LCHEMY.  Alchemia;  Alchimia;  Alki- 
ma.  That  branch  of  chemistry  which  relates  to 
the  transmutation  of  metals  into  gold  ; — the  form- 
ing a  panacea  or  universal  remedy, — an  alcahest, 
or  universal  menstruum, — an  universal  ferment, 
and  many  other  absurdities. 

A'lchibxic.     Sulphur. 

A'lchien.  This  word  occurs  in  the  Theatrum 
Chemicum,  and  seems  to  signify  that  power  in 
nature  by  which  all  corruption  and  generation 
are  effected. 

Alchimelec.  (Hebrew.)  The  Egyptian 
melilot. 

Alchimia.     See  Alchemy. 

ALCHIMI'LLA.     See  Alchemilla. 

A'lchitron.     1.  Oil  of  Juniper. 

2.  Also  the  name  of  a  dentifrice  of  Messue. 

A'LCHLYS.  A  speck  on  the  pupil  of  the 
eye,  somewhat  obscuring  vision. 

A'lchute.     The  mulberry. 

A'LCHYMY.     Alchemy. 

A'lcimad.     Antimony. 

A'lcob.     Sal-ammoniac. 

Alco'calum.  Most  probably  the  Indian  name 
of  the  artichoke. 

A'lcopol.     Antimony. 

A'LCOHOL.     See  Alkohol. 

A'lcci/a.     (Hebrew.)     1.  The  thrush. 

2.  Paracelsus  gives  this  name  to  tartar,  or  ex- 
crement of  urine,  whither  it  appears  as  sand, 
mucilage,  &c. 

Alcoli'ta.     Urine. 

Alco'ne.     Brass. 

A'lcor.     Me  ustum. 

A'lcte.  The  name  of  a  plant  mentioned  by 
Hippocrates,  supposed  to  be  the  elder. 

Ai.(  c'brith.     Sulphur. 

A  LC  YO'NI UM.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  the 
Greeks  called  by  this  name.  Dioscorides  speaks 
of  five  sorts  of  it.  It  is  a  sponary  plant-like  sub- 
stance, met  with  on  the  .sea-shore,  of  different 
shapes  and  colours.  This  bastard  sponge  is  cal- 
cined with-  a  little  salt,  as  a  dentifrice,  and  is  used 
to  remove  spots  on  the  skin. 

ALDER.     See  Brtvla  alnn* 
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rry-bearing.     See  Rhumnus  Jran- 
jula. 
Alder  vine.     See  Betula  alnus. 
Aldium.     Si  <  Alzum. 
Aun  \i.     See  Alzum. 

ALE.  Cerevisia;  Liquor  ceteris ;  Vinum 
hordcuceum.  A  fermented  liquor  made  from 
malt  and  hops,  and  chiefly  distinguished  from 
beer,  made  lrom  the  same  ingredients,  by  the 
quantity  of  hops  used  (herein,  which  is  greater 
id  beer,  and  therefore  renders  the  liquor  more 
bitter,  and  fitter  for  keeping.  Ale,  when  well  fer- 
mented, is  a  wholegome  beverage,  but  seems  to 
disagree  with  those  subject  to  asthma,  or  any  dis- 
order of  the.  respiration,  or  irregularity  in  the 
digestive  organs.  The  old  dispensatories  enu- 
merate several  medicated  ales,  such  as  cerevisia 
oxydorica,  for  the  eyes ;  cerevisia  antiarthritica, 
against  the  gout ;  cephalica,  epileptica,-&.c.  Sec 
Beer. 
Aleara.     A  cucurbit. 

Aik'bria.     (From  alo,  to  nourish.)     An  ob- 
solete term  for  that  which  is  nourishing. 
A'lec.     Alech.     Vitriol. 
Ale'charith.     Mercury. 
Alei'mma.     (From  aXn^w,    to    anoint.)     An 
ointment. 

ALEI'ON.  (AAmov,  copious.)  Hippocrates 
uses  this  word  as  an  epithet  for  water. 

ALEI'PIIA.  (From  aXci^w,  to  anoint.)  Any 
medicated  oil. 

ALELAI'ON.  From  u,V,  salt,  and  c\atov,  oil.) 
Oil  beat  up  with  salt,  to  apply  to  tumours.  Ga- 
len frequently  used  it. 

ALE'MA.  (From  a,  priv.  and  Xi^io?,  hunger.) 
Meat,  food,  or  any  thing  that  satisfies  the  appetite. 
ALE'MBIC.  (Alembicus.  Some  derive  it 
from  the  Arabian  particle  al,  and  a/i£<| ;  from  aft- 
datvu,  to  ascend.  Avicenna  declares  it  to  be  Ara- 
bian.) Moorshead.  A  chemical  utensil  made 
of  glass,  metal,  or  earthenware,  and  adapted  to 
receive  volatile  products  from  retorts.  It  con- 
sists of  a  body  to  which  is  fitted  a  conical  head, 
and  out  of  this  head  descends  laterally  a  beak  to 
be  inserted  into  the  receiver. 

ALE'MBROTH.  (A  Chaldee  word,  import- 
ing the  key  of  art.)  1.  Some  explain  it  as  the 
name  of  a  salt,  sal  mercurii,  or  sal  philosopho- 
rum  $•  urtis ;  others  say  it  is  named  alembrot 
and  sal  fusioyiis  or  sal  /Lri'onw.  Alembroth  de- 
siccatum  is  said  to  be  the  sal  tartari ;  hence  this 
word  seems  to  signify  alkaline  salt,  which  opens 
the  bodies  of  metals  by  destroying  their  sulphurs, 
and  promoting  their  separation  from  the  ores. 
From  analogy,  it  is  supposed  to  have  the  same 
effect  in  conquering  obstructions  and  attenuating 
a  iscid  fluids  in  the  human  body. 

2.  A  peculiar  earth,  probably  containing  a 
fixed  alkali,  found  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  has 
also  this  appellation. 

3.  A  solution  of  the  corrosive  sublimate,  to 
which  the  muriate  of  ammonia  has  been  added, 
is  called  sal  alembroth. 

Ale'mzadar.     Sal  ammoniac. 

Ai.e'mzadat.     Sal  ammoniac. 

ALEPB'NSrs.  A  species  of  ash-tree  which 
produces  manna. 

(From  aXs,  salt.)     A  compound  salt. 

\im   ron.     (From  aktu,  to  grind.)     Meal. 

ALEX  \M)Ki:s.  See  SWmum  olusatrum. 

Alexanders,  round-leaved.  See  Smyrnium 
in  ,  t nl 1 1 

ALEXA'NBRIA.  {Alexandria.)  Alexan- 
dria.    Tin  bay-tree,  or  laurej,  of  Alexandria. 

Ai.t.w  NDrium.  Emplaxtrum  viride,  A 
plaster   described  by  (  with   wax, 
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ALEXICA'CUM.  (From  aXt^,  to  drive 
away,  and  kukov,  evil.)  An  antidote  or  amulet, 
to  resist  poison. 

ALEXIPHA'RMIC.  (Alexipharmicum;  from 
a^efa  to  expel,  and  ipaf^aKov,  a  poison.)  Anli- 
pharmicum;  Caco-alexileria.  A  medicine  sup-_ 
posed  to  preserve  the  body -against  the  power  of 
poisons,  or  to  correct  or  expel  those  taken.  The 
ancients  attributed  this  property  to  some  vegeta- 
bles and  even  waters  distilled  from  them.  The 
term,  however,  is  now  very  seldom  used. 

ALEXIPYRE'TICUM.  (From  a\tfa,to  drive 
away,  and  utvperof,  fever. )     A  febrifuge. 

ALEXIPY'RETOS.  Alexipyretum.  A  re- 
medy for  a  fever. 

Ale'xjr.     An  elixir. 

ALEXITE'RIUM.  {Alexiterium,  i.  n.  ;  from 
aXtlu,  to  expel,  and  Trjpao,  to  preserve.)  A  pre- 
servative medicine  against  poison,  or  contagion. 

Alfa'cta.     Distillation. 

A'lfadas.     Aljides.     Cerusse. 

Alfa'sra.  Atphesara.  Arabic  terms  for  the. 
vine. 

Alfa'tide.     Sal  ammoniac. 

A'lfol.     Sal  ammoniac. 

A'lfusa.     Tutty. 

ALGA.     A  sea- weed. 

Alg.k.  1.  The  name  of  an  order  or  division 
of  the  class  Cryptogamia .in  the  Linnaean  system 
of  plants.  The  name  of  one  of  the  seven  fami- 
lies  or  natural  tribes  into  which  the  whole  vegeta- 
ble kingdom  is  divided  by  Linnaeus  in  his  Philo- 
sophia  Botanica.  lie  defines  them  plants,  the 
roots,  leaves,  and  stems  of  which  are  all  in 
one.  Under  this  description  are  comprehend- 
ed all  the  sea-weeds  and  some  other  aquatic 
plants. 

2.  In  the  sexual  system  of  plants#vl/g-<j;  con- 
stitute the  third  order  of  the  class,  Cryptoga- 
mia. From  their  admitting  of  little  distinction 
of  root,  leaf,  or  stem,  and  the  parts  of  their  flow- 
ers being  equally  incapable  of  description,  the 
genera  are  distinguished  by  the  situation  of  what 
is  supposed  to  be  the  flowers  or  seeds,  or  by  the 
resemblance  which  the  whole  plant  bears  to  some 
other  substance. 

The  parts  of  fructification  of  the  algae  are  in 
calycules  of  which  there  are  three  varieties  : — 

1.  Pelta,  target  ;  a  flat,  oblong  fruit,  seen  in 
the  Lichen  canmus. 

2.  Scutella,  the  saucer  ;  a  round,  hollow,  or  flat 
fruit,  as  in  Lichen  stellaris. 

3.  Tuberculum,  the  tubercle ;  an  hemispheri- 
cal fruit,  observable  in  Lichen  geographicus. 

In  the  i'uci,  the  parts  of  fructification  are  some- 
times in  hollow  bladders  ;  and  in  some  of  the  ulvce, 
it  is  dispersed  through  the  whole  substance  of  the. 
plant. 

A'LGALf.     A  catheter.     Also  nitre. 

A'lgarah.     See  Anchilops. 

A'LGAROTH.  (So  called  from  Victorious 
Algaroth,  a  physician  of  Verona,  and  its  inventor. ) 
Algarot;  Algaroth;  Mercurius  vita;  Pulvis 
Algarothi ;  Pulvis  angelicus ;  Mercurius  mor- 
tis. The  antimonial  part  of  the  butter  of  antimony, 
separated  from  some  of  its  acid  by  washing  it  m 
water.  It  is  violently  emetic  in  doses  of  two  or 
three  grains,  and  is  preferred  by  many  for  making 
the  emetic  tartar. 

ALGE'DO.  (From  a\yo{,  pain.)  A  vio- 
lent pain  about  the  anus,  perinreum,  testes,  ure- 
thra, and  bladder,  arising  from  the  sudden  stop- 
page of  a  virulent  gonorrhoea.  A  term  very  sel- 
dom used.     . 

ALGE'MA.  (From  aXyuu,  to  be  in  pain.) 
Algemodes  ;  Algematodes.  Uneasiness  ;  pain 
"t  any  kind.  «. 
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\lueri.e.     Algirie.     Lime. 
A'lgeroth.     See  Algaroth. 
A'lgibic.     Sulphur  vivum. 
A'LGOR.    A  sudden  dullness  or  rigor. 
Algosarel.    The  Arabian  term  for  the  wild 
carrot.     See  Daucus  aylvestris. 

Alguada.     A  white  leprous  eruption. 
Alha'gi.     (Arabian.)     A  species  of  Tfedysa- 
rum.     The  leaves  are  hot  and  pungent,  the  liow- 
ers  purgative. 

Alha'ndala.  An  Arabian  name  for  the  colo- 
cynth,  or  bitter  apple.  f 

Alha'sef.  (Arabian.)  Alhasaf.  A  sort  of 
foetid  pustule,  called  a!*o  Hydroa. 

A'lia  squill  a.  (from  a\u>s,  belonging  to 
the  sea,  and  <r/c(XXrr,  a  shrimp.)  The  prawn.  A 
species  of  the  genus  cancer. 

A'lica.  (From  alo,  to  nourish.)  In  general 
signification,  a  grain,  a  sort  of  food  admired  by 
the  ancients.  It  is  not  certain  whether  it  is  a 
grain  or  a  preparafion  of  some  kind  thereof. 

Alicastrum.  (From  alica,  as  siliquastrum 
from  siliqua.)  A  kind  of  bread  mentioned  by 
Celsus. 

A'lices.  (From  <jAi£a>,  to  sprinkle.)  Little 
red  spots  in  the  skin,  which  precede  the  eruption 
of  pustules  in  the  small-pox. 

Aliena'tio  mentis.  Estrangement  of  the 
mind. 

ALIENATION.  '{Allcnatio ;  from  alitno, 
to  estrange. )  A  term  applied  to  any  wandering 
of  the  mind. 

ALIENA'TUS.  Alienated.  A  leaf  is  so 
termed  when  the  first  leaves  give  way  to  others 
totally  different  from  them,  and  the  natural 
habit  of  the  genus,  as  is  the  case  in  many  of  the 
mimosa  from  New  Holland. 

ALIFO'RJMIS.  Ala>form  or  wing-like.  A  name 
sriven  by  anatomists  and  naturalists  to  some  parts 
from  their  supposed  resemblance,  as  aliform 
muscles,  &c.     See  Alteformis. 

ALIMENT.  (Alimenlum;  from  alo,  to 
nourish.)  The  name  of  aliment  is  given  gene- 
rally to  every  substance,  which  being  subjected 
to  the  action  of  the  organs  of  digestion,  is  capa- 
ble by  itself  of  affording  nourishment.  In  this 
sense  an  aliment  is  extracted  necessarily  from 
vegetables  or  animals  :  for  only  those  bodies 
that  hav'e  possessed  life  are  capable  of  serving 
usefully  in  the  nutrition  of  animals  during  a  cer- 
tain trine.  This  manner  of  regarding  aliments 
appears  rather  too  confined.  Why  refuse  the 
name  of  aliments  to  substances  which,  in  reali- 
ty, cannot  of  themselves  afford  nourishment,  but 
which  contribute  efficaciously  to  nutrition,  since 
they  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  organs, 
and  of  the  animal  fluids  ?  Such  are  the  muriate 
of  soda,  the  oxyde  of  iron,  silicia,  andparticu- 
larly  water,  which  is  found  in  such  abundance  in 
the  bodies  of  animals,  and  is  so  necessary  to 
them.  It  appears  preferable  to  consider  as  an 
aliment  every  substance  which  can  serve  in  nu- 
trition ;  establishing,  however,  the  important 
distinction  between  substances  which  can  nourish 
of  themselves,  and  those  which  arc  useful  to  nu-- 
trition  only  in  concert  with  the  former. 

In  respect  to  their  nature,  aliments  are  differ- 
ent from  each  other,  by  the  proximate  principles 
which  predominate  in  their  composition.  They 
maybe  distinguished  into  nine  classes  :  — 

1st,  Farinaceous  aliments :  wheat,  barley, 
oats,  rice,  rye,  maize,  potatoe,  sago,  salep,  peas, 
haricots,  lentils,  &.C. 

•2d,  Mucilaginous  aliments  :  carrots,  salsafy, 
(goatsbeard,)  beet-root,  turnip,  asparagus,  cab- 
bage, lettuce,   artichoke,  cardoons,  purapoins, 
s,  &c. 
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3d,  Sweet  aliments:  the  different  sorts  ol  su- 
gar,  figs,  dates,  dried  grapes,  apricots,  ^c- 

4th,  Acidulous  aliments  :  oranges,  gooseber- 
ries, cherries,  peaches,  strawberries,  raspber- 
ries, mulberries,  grapes,  prunes,  pears,  apples, 
sorrel,  &C.  .. 

5th,  Fatty  and  oily  aliments  :  cocoa,  olives, 
sweet  almonds,  nuts,  walnuts,  the  animal  fats, 
the  oils,  butter,  &c  .'■,.«•*  c 

6th,  Caseous  aliments  :  the  diherent  sorts  of 
milk,  cheese,  &c. 

7th,  Gelatinous  aliments :  the  tendons,  the. 
aponeurosis,  the  chorion,  thejCellular  membrane, 
young  animals,  &c. 

8th,  Albuminous  aliments :  the  brain,  the 
nerve?,  eggs,  &c. 

9th,  Fibrinous  aliments  :  the  fles,h  and  the 
blood  of  different  animals. 

We  might  add  to  this  list  a  grent  number  of 
substances  that  are  employed  as  medicines,  but 
which  doubtless  are  nutritive,  at  least  in  some  of 
their  imnie*diate  principles  :  such  are  manna, 
tamarinds,  the  pulp  of  cassia,  the  extracts  and 
saps  of  vegetables,  the  animal  or  vegetable  de- 
coctions. 

Amongst  aliments  there  are  few  employed 
such  as  nature  presents  them  ;  they  are  gene- 
rally prepared,  and  disposed  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  be  suitable  for  the  action  of  the  digestive  or- 
gans. The  preparations  which  they  undergo  are 
infinitely  various,  according  to  the  sort  of  ali- 
ment, the  people,  the  climates,  customs,  the  de- 
gree of  civilization :  even  fashion  is  not  without 
its  influence  on  the  art  of  preparing  aliments. 

In  the  hand  of  the  skilful  cook,  alimentary 
substances  almost  entirely  chaEge  their  nature  : 
— form,  consistence,  odour,  taste,  colour,  com- 
position, &c,  every  thing  is  so  modified  that  itis 
impossible  for  the  most  delicate  tastes  to  recog- 
nise the  original  substance  of  certain  dishes. 

The  useful  object  of  cookery  is  to  render  ali- 
ments agreeable  to  the  senses,  and  of  easy  diges- 
tion ;  but  it  rarely  stops  here :  frequently  with 
people  advanced  in  civilization  its  object  is  to 
excite  delicate  palates,  or  difficult  tastes,  or  to 
please,  vanity.  Then,  far  from  being  a  useful 
art,  it  becomes  a  real  scourge,  which  occasions 
a  great  number  of  diseases,  and  has  frequently 
brought  on  premature  death. 

We  understand  by  drink,  a  liquid  which,  lin- 
ing introduced  into  the  digestive  organs,  quenches 
thirst,  and  so  by  this  repairs  the  habitual  losses 
of  our  fluid  humours:  the  drinks  ought  to  be 
considered  as  real  aliments. 

The  drinks  are  distinguished  by  their  chemical 
composition : — 

1st,  Water  of  different  sortj,  spring  water,  ri- 
ver water,  water  of  wells,  &c. 

2d,  The  juices  and  infusions  of  vegetables  and 
animals,  juices  of  lemon,  of  gooseberries,  whey, 
tea,  coffee,  &c. 

3d,  Fermented  liquors  :  the  different  sorts  of 
wine,  beer,  cyder,  perry,  &c. 

4th,  The  alcoholic  liquours  :  brandy,  alcohol, 
ether,  rum,  sack,  ratafia. 

ALIMENTARY.  Alimeniarim.  Nourish- 
ing or  belonging  to  food. 

Alimentary  canal.  Ganalis alimentariu: 
Alimentary  duct.  A  name  given  to  the  whole 
of  those  passages  which\he  food  passes  through 
from  fjie  mouth  to  the  amis.  This  duct  may  be 
said  to  he  the  true  characteristic  of  an  animal  ; 
there  being  no  animal  without  it,- and  whatever 
has  it  being  properly  ranged  under  the  <  I 
animals.  1  lants  receive  their  nourishment  bv 
tne  numerous  fibres  ojf  their  roots  but  have  no 
common  receptacl  ting  the   food    rr 
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.  ,|,  or  lor  carrying  off  the  excrements.  But 
ia  all  oven  the  lowest  decree  of  animal  life,  we 
may  observe  a  stomach,  if  not  also  intt- 
even  where  we  cannot  perceive  the  least  forma- 
tion of  any  organs  of  the  senses,  unless  that 
common  one  of  feeling,  as  in  oysters. 

IMENTART  r>utT.   1.  The  alimentary  canal. 
See  Alimentary  canal. 

I'he  thoracic   duct  is  sometimes  so  called. 
Sec  Thoracic  duct. 

Aiimos.     Common  liquorice, 
i  [mum.     A  ypecies  of  arum. 

Ai.indk'sis.     (AXivSrjan  ;  from  aXivSavuai^to 
be  turned  about.)      A  bodily  exercise,  which 
be  rolling  on  the  ground,  or  rather  in 
lust,  after  being  anointed  with  oil.     Hippo- 
crates says  it  hath   nearly  the   same  effect  as 
wrestling. 

Al.lPiE'NOS.  (From  a,  neg.  and  Airauw,  to 
be  fat.)  Alijxenum;  Alipavtos.  An  external 
remedy,  without  fat  or  moisture. 

Alipa'sma.  (From  aXut/iw,  to  anoint.)  An 
ointment  rubbed  upon  the  hotly,  to  prevent  sweat- 
ing. 

Alipe.  Remedies  for  wounds  in  the  cheek,  to 
prevent  inflammation. 

Alipow.  A  species  of  turbith,  found  near 
Mount  Ceti,  in  Languedoc.  It  is  a  powerful 
purgative,  used  instead  of  senna,  but  is  much 
more  active. 

AUTT/E.  (From  «Ac«/.w,  to  anoint)  Those 
who  anointed  persons  after  bathing. 

Alixandrrs.     The  same  as  alexanders. 

\l  ISMA.  {Alisma;  from  <i>y,  the  sea.)  The 
name  of  a  genu-  of  plants  in  the  Linnaian  system. 
Class,  Hexandria;  Order,  Polygynia.  Water- 
plantain. 

Alisma  plantago  aquatica.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  water  plantain,  now  fallen  into 
disuse. 

Ali'stelis.  (From  <iX?,  the  sea,)  Sal  Am- 
moniac. 

A'lit.    Alith.     Asafa-tida. 

Alkafi'al.     Antimony. 

A'lkahat  gi.aube'ri.     An  alkaline  salt. 

A'lkaiif.st.      An  imaginary  universal  men- 
in,  or  solvent.     See  Atcahest. 

\'lkahest  Glaube'ri.     An  alkaline  salt. 

\LKALESCENT.  Alkalcscens.  Any  sub- 
stance in  which  alkaline  properties  are  beginning 
to  be  developed,  or  to  predominate,  is  so  termed. 

ALKALI.  (Alcali,  in  Arabic,  signifies  burnt ; 
or  from  al  and  kali,  i.  e.  the  essence,  or  the  whole 
of  kali,  the  plant  from  which  it  was  originally 
prepared,  though  now  derived  from  plants  of 
every  kind.)  Alcali;  alifi ;  alafor ;  alafort, 
calcadit. 

Alkalies  may  be  defined,  those  bodies  which 
combine  with  acids,  so  as  to  neutralise  or  impair 
their  activity,  and  produce  salts.  Acidity  and 
alkalinity  are  therelore  two  correlative  firms 
of  one  species  ol  combination.  When  Lavoisier 
introduced  oxygen  as  the  acidifying  principle, 
Morveau  proposed  hydrogen  as  the  alkalifying 
principle,  from  its  being  a  constituent  of  volatile 
alkali  or  ammonia.  Hut  the  splendid  discovery 
by  Sir  11.  Davy,  of  the  metallic  basis  of  potass* 
and  soda,  and  of  their  conversion  into  alkalies, 
by  combination  with  oxygen,  has  banished  for 
that  hypothetical  conceit,  his  the  mode  in 
which  the  constituents  are  combined,  rather  than 
the  nature  of  the  constituents  themselves,  which 
given  rise  to  the  acid  or  alkaline  condition.  Some 
metal-  combined  with  oxygen  in  one  proportion, 
produce  a  body  possessed  of  alkaline  properties  ; 
in  Mother  proportion,  of  acid  properties.  And 
flte  other  band,  ammonia  and  prussic  acid 


prove  that  both  the  alkaline  and  acid  conditions 
can  exist  independent  of  oxygen.  These  obser- 
vations, by  generalising  our  notions  of  acids' 
and  alkalies,  have  rendered  the  definitions  ot 
them  very  imperfect.  The  difficulty  of  tracing  a 
limit  between  the  acids  and  alkalies  is  still  in- 
creased, when  we  find  a  body  sometimes  perform" 
ing  the  functions  of  an  acid,  sometimes  of  an 
alkali.  Nor  can  we  diminish  this  difficulty  by 
having  recourse  to  the  beautiful  law  discovered 
by  SirH.  Davy,  that  oxygen  and  acids  go  to  the 
positive  pole,  and  hydrogen  alkalies,  und  inflam- 
mable bases  to  the  negative  pole.  We  cannot  in 
fact  give  the  name  of  acid  to  all  the  bodies  which 
go  to  the  first  of  these  poles,  and  that  of  alkali 
to  those  that  go  to  the  second  ;  and  if  we  wished 
to  define  the  alkalies  by  bringing  into  view  their 
electric  energy,  it  would  be  necessary  to  com- 
pare them  with  the  electric  energy  which  is  op- 
posite to  them.  Thus  we  are  always  reduced  to 
define  alkalinity  by  the  property  which  it  has  of 
saturating  acidity,  because  alkalinity  and  acidity 
are  two  correlative  and  inseparable  terms.  M. 
Gay  Lussac  conceives  the  alkalinity  which  the 
metallic  oxides  enjoy,  to  be  the  result  of  two  op- 
posite properties,  the  alkalifying  property  of  the 
metal,  and  the  acidifying  of  oxygen,  modified 
both  by  the  combination  and  by  the  proportions. 

The  alkalies  maybe  arranged  into  three  classes: 
1st,  Those  which  consist  of  a  metallic  basis  com- 
bined with  oxygen.  These  are  three  in  number, 
potassa,  soda,  and  lithia.  2d,  That  which  con- 
tains no  oxygen,  viz.  ammonia.  3d,  Those  con- 
taining oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon.  In  this 
class  we  have  aconita,  atropia,  brucia,  cicuta, 
datura,  delphia,  hyosciama,  morphia,  strychnia, 
and  perhaps  some  other  truly  vegetable  alkalies. 
The  order  of  vegetable  alkalies  may  be  as  nume- 
rous as  that  of  vegetable  acids.  The  earths, 
lime,  barytcs,  and  strontites,  were  enrolled  among 
the  alkalies  by  Fourcroy,  but  they  have  been 
kept  apart  by  other  systematic  writers, ,  and  are 
called  alkaline  earths. 

Besides  neutralising  acidity,  and  thereby 
giving  birth  to  salts,  the  first  four  alkalies  having 
the  following  properties  : — 

1st,  They  change  the  purple  colour  of  many 
vegetables  to  a  green,  the  reds  to  a  purple,  and 
the  yellows  to  a  brown.  If  the  purple  have  been 
reddened  by  acid,  alkalies  restore  the  purple. 

2d,  They  possess  this  power  on  vegetable  co- 
lours after  being  saturated  with  carbonic  acid,  by 
which  criterion  they  are  distinguishable  from  the 
alkaline  earths. 

3d,  They  have  an  acrid  and  urinous  taste. 

4th,  They  are  powerful  solvents  or  corrosives 
of  animal  matter;  with  which  as  well  as  with  oils 
in  general,  they  combine,  so  as  to  produce  neu- 
trality. 

oth,  They  arc  decomposed,  or  volatilised,  at  a 
strong  red  heat. 

6th,  They  combine  with  water  in  every  pro- 
portion, and  also  largely  with  alcohol. 

7th,  They  continue  to  be  soluble  in  water  when 
neutralised  with  carbonic  acid  ;  while  the  alka- 
line earths  thus  become  insoluble. 

It  is  needless  to  detail  at  length  Dr.  Murray's 
speculations  on  alkalinity.  They  seem  to  flow 
from  a  partial  view  of  chemical  phenomena. 
According  to  him,  either  oxygen  or  hydrogen 
may  generate  alkalinity,  but  the  combination  of 
both  principles  is  necessary  to  give  this  condition 
its  utmost  energy.  "  Thus  the  class  of  alkalies 
will  exhibit  the  same  relations  as  the  class  of 
acids.  Some  are  compounds  of  a  base  with 
oxygen  ;  such  are  the  greater  number  of  the. 
metallic   oxvdes,   and  probably  of  the   earth- 
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Ammonia  is  a  compound  ol'  a  base  with  hydro- 
gen.    Potassa,  soda,  barytes,  strontites,  and  pro- 
bably lime,  are  compounds  of  bases  with  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  ;  and  these  last,  like  the  analogous 
order    among    the    acids,    possess    the    highest 
power."  Now,  perfectly  dry  and  caustic  barytes, 
lime,  and  strontites,  as  well  as   the  dry  potassa 
and  soda  obtained  by  Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard, 
are  not  inferior  in  alkaline  power  to  the  same  bo- 
dies after  they  are  slacked  or  combined  with  wa- 
ter.     100  parts   of  lime  destitute  of  hydrogen, 
that  is,   pure  oxyde  of  calcium,   neutralise  78 
parts    of  carbonic  acid.     But    132  parts  of  Dr. 
.Murray's  strongest  lime,  tlvat  it  is  the  hydrate, 
are  required  to  produce  the  same  alkaline  effect. 
If  we  ignite   nitrate   of  barytes,  we  obtain  as  is 
well  known,   a  perfectly  dry  barytes,  or  prot- 
oxyde  of  barium  ;  but  if  we  ignite  crystallised 
barytes,  we  obtain  the  same  alkaline  earth  com- 
bined with  a  prime  equivalent  of  water.     These 
two  different  slates  of  barytes  were  demonstrated 
by  M.  BerthoUetin  an  excellent  paper  published 
in  the  2d  volume  of  the   Memoirs    D'Arcueil,  so 
far  back  as    1809.      "The  first  barytes,"  (that 
from  crystallised  barytes,)   says  he,   "presents 
all  the  "characters  of  a  combination;  it  is  en- 
gaged with  a  substance  which  diminishes  its  ac- 
tion on  other  bodies,  which  renders  it  more  fusi- 
ble, and  which  gives  it  by  fusion  the  appearance 
of  glass.     This  substance  is  nothing  else  but  wa- 
ter ;  but  in  fact,  by  adding  a  little  water  to  the 
second  barytes  (that  from  ignited  nitrate,)  and  by 
urging  it  at  the  fire,  we  give  it  the  properties  of 
the  firs*."    Page  47.     100  parts  of  barytes  void  of 
hydrogeD,    or   dry    barytes,    neutralise  28*    of 
dry  carbonic  acid.     Whereas  11  If  parts  of  the 
hydrate,  or  what  Dr.  Murray  has  styled  the  most 
energetic,  are  required  to  produce  the  same  ef- 
fect.    In  fact,  it  is  not  hydrogen  which  combines 
with  the  pure  barytic  earth,  but  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  in  the  state  of  water.      The   proof  of 
tins  is,  that  when  carbonic  acid  and  that  hydrate 
unite,  the  exact  quantity  of  water  is  disengaged. 
The  protoxyde  of  barium,  or  pure  barytes,  has 
never  been  combined  with  hydrogen  by  any  che- 
mist.—  lire's  Chem.  Diet. 

Alkali  causticum.  Caustic  alkali.  Anal- 
kali  is  so  called  when  deprived  of  the  carbonic 
acid  it  usually  contains,  for  it  then  becomes  more 
caustic,  and  more  violent  in  its  action. 
Alkali,  caustic  volatile.  See  Ammonia. 
Alkali,  phlogisticaled.  Prussian  alkali. 
When  a  fixed  alkali  is  ignited  with  bullock's 
blood  or  other  animal  substances  and  lixiviated, 
it  is  found  to  be  in  a  great  measure  saturated  with 
prussic  acid  :  from  the  theories  formerly  adopted 
respecting  this  combination,  it  was  called  phlo- 
gisticated  alkali. 

Alkali  fixcm.    Fixed  alkali.     Those  alka- 
lies  are  so  called   that  emit   no  characteristic 
smell,  and  cannot  be  volatilised,  but  with  the 
greatest  difficulty.     Two  kinds  of  fixed  alkalies 
have  only  hitherto  been  made  known,  namely, 
potassa  and  soda.     See  Potassa  and  Soda. 
Alkali,  fossile.     See  Soda. 
Alkali,  mineral.     See  Soda. 
Alkali,  Prussian.      See   Alkali,  phlogisti- 
cated. 
Alkali,  vegetable.    See  Potassa. 
Alkali,  volatile.     See  Ammonia. 
ALKALI'NA.     Alkaline*.     A  class  of  sub- 
stances described  by  Cullen  as  comprehending 
the    substances    otherwise     termed     antacida. 
They  consist  of  alkalies,  and   other  substances 
which  neutralise  acids.     The  principal  alkalines 
in  use,  are  the  carbonates  and  subcarbonates  of 
soda  and  pota>sa,  the  snbcarbqnate  of  ammo- 
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ia,   lime-water,   chalk,  magnesia  and  its  car- 


bonate. ,, 
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pregnating any  thirg  with  an  alkaline  salt>  as 
spirit,  of  wine,  &c. 

ALKALOMETER.  The  name  oi  an  instru- 
ment for  determining  the  quantify  ,of  alkali  ia 
commercial  potassa  and  soda. 

A'lkanet.     (Alkanalt,    a    reed,    Arabian.) 
See  Ancliusa  tinctoria. 
Alka'nna.     SeeAnchusa. 
Alka'nna  ve'ea.     See  Laivsonia  inermis. 
A'lkant.    Quicksilver. 
Alka'nthum.     Arsenic. 
Alkasa.    A  crucible. 

ALKEKE'NGI.  (Arabian.)  The  winter- 
cherry.     See  Physalis  alkekengi. 

ALKE'R&ES.    A  term  borrowed  from  the 
Arabs,  denoting  a  celebrated  remedy,  of  the  form 
and  consistence  of  a  confection,  whereof  the 
kermes  is  the  basis.    See  Kerm.es. 
Alke'rva.     (Arabian.)    Castor  oil. 
A'lki  plumbi.     Supposed  to  be  the  sugar  or 
acetate  of  lead. 
Alkima.     See  Alchemy. 
A'LKOHOL.     (An  Arabian  word,  which  sig. 
nifies  antimony :  so  called  from  the  usage  of  the 
Eastern  ladies  to  paint  then-  eyebrows  with  an- 
timony,   reduced    to   a   most    subtle    powder; 
whence  it  at  last  came  to  signify  any  thing  ex- 
alted to  its  highest  perfection.)     Alcohol;  Al- 
kol;    Spiritus  vinosus  rectificatus;    Spirilus 
vini  rectificatus ;   spirilus  vini  concentratus ; 
Spiritus  vini  rectificatissimus. 

1.  This  term  is  applied  in  strictness  only  to 
the  pure  spirit  obtainable  by  distillation  and 
subsequent  rectification  from  all  liquids  that 
have  undergone  vinous  fermentation,  and  from 
none  but  such  as  are  susceptible  of  it.  But  it  is 
commonly  used  to  signify  this  spirit  more  or  less 
imperfectly  freed  from  water,  in  the  state  in 
which  it  is  usually  met  with  in  the  shops,  and  in 
which,  as  it  was  first  obtained  from  the  juice  of 
the  grape,  it  was  long  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  spirit  of  wine.  At  present  it  is  extracted 
chiefly  from  grain  or  melasses  in  Europe,  and 
from  the  juice  of  the  sugar  cane  in  the  West  In- 
dies ;  and  in  the  diluted  state  in  which  it  com- 
monly occurs  in  trade,  constitutes  the  basis  of 
the  several  spirituous  liquors  called  brandy,  rum, 
gin,  whisky,  and  cordials,  however  variously  de- 
nominated or  disguised. 

As  we  are  not  able  to  compound  alkohol  im- 
mediately from  its  ultimate  constituents,  we 
have  recourse  to  the  process  of  fermentation,  by 
which  its  principles  are  first  extricated  from  the 
substances  in  which  they  were  combined,  and 
then  united  into  a  new  compound  ;  to  distilla- 
tion, by  which  this  new  compound,  the  alkohol, 
is  separated  in  a  state  of  dilution  with  water, 
and  contaminated  with  essential  oil ;  and  to 
rectification,  by  which  it  is  ultimately  freed  from 
these. 

It  appears  to  be  essential  to  the  fermentation 
of  alkohol,  that  the  fermenting  fluid  should  con- 
tarn  saccharine  matter,  which  is  indispensable 
to  that  species  of  fermentation  called  vinous. 
In  France,  where  a  great  deal  of  wine  is  made, 
particularly  at  the  commencement  of  the  vin- 
tage, that  is  too  weak  to  be  a  saleable  commo- 
dity, it  is  a  common  practice  to  subject  this 
wine  to  distillation,  in  order  to  draw  off  the 
spirit ;  and  as  the  essential  oil  that  rises  in  this 
process  is  of  a  more  pleasant  flavour  than  that 
of  malt  or  melasses,  the  French  brandies  are 
preferred  to  any  other  ;  though  even  in  the  fla- 
vour of  these  there  is  a  difference,  according  to 
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rom  which  they  are  produce*!.     Inthe 
lined  from  tlie  juice 
ir-cane,  which  is  highly  impregnated 
with  its  essential  oil,  and  well  known  by  the 
na»e  of  rum.     The  distillers  in  this   country 
n-e  grain,  ormelasses,  whence  they  distinguish 
I  lie  products  by  the  name  of  malt  spirits,  and 
meltutea  spirit*,    It  is  said  that  a  very  good 
i  may  be  extracted  from  the  husks  of  goose- 
berries or  currants,  alter  wine  has  been  made 
from  them. 

As  the  process  of  malting  develops  the  saccha- 
rine principle  ef  grain,  it  would  appear  to  render 
it  fitter  for  the  purpose  ;  though  it  is  the  com- 
mon practice  to  use  about  three,  parts  of  raw 
-rain  with  one  of  malt.  For  this  two  reasons 
may  be  assigned:  by  usin;c  raw  grain,  the  ex- 
pi  nse  of  malting  is  saved,  as  well  as  the  duty  on 
malt ;  and  the  process  of  malting  requires  some 
nicety  of  attention,  since,  if  it  be^  carried  too  far, 
part  of  the  saccharine  matter  is  lost,  and  if  it  be 
stopped  too  soon,  this  matter  will  not  be  wholly 
developed.  Besides,  if  the  malt  be  dried  too 
quickly,  or  by  an  unequal  heat,  the  spirit  it 
yields  will  be  less  in  quantity,  and  more  unplea- 
m  flavour.  Another  object  of  economical 
-  iteration  is,  what  grain  will  afford  the  most 
spirit  in  proportion  to  its  price,  as  well  as  the 
best  in  quality.  Barley  appears  to  produce  less 
spirit  than  wheat;  and  tl  three  parts  of  raw 
wheat  be  mixed  with  one  of  malted  barley,  the 
produce  is  said  to  be  particularly  fine.  This  is 
the  practice  of  the  distillers  in  Holland  for  pro- 
dueing  a  spirit  of  the  finest  quality  ;  but  in  Eng- 
land they  are  expressly  prohibited  from  using 
more  than  one  part  ol  wheat  to  two  of  other 
grain.  Rye,  however,  affords  still  more  spirit 
than  wheat. 

Other  articles  have  been  employed,  though  not 
generally,  for  the  fabrication  of  spirit,  as  ear- 
rota  and  potatoes  ;  and  we  arc  lately  informed 
by  Professor  Proust,  that  from  the  fruit  of  the 
earob  tree  he  has  obtained  good  brandy  in  the 
proportion  of  a  pint  from  five  pounds  of  the  dried 
trait. 

To  obtain,  pure  alkohol,  different  processes 
have  been  recommended  ;  but  the  purest  recti- 
fied spirit  obtained  as  above  described,  being  that 
which  is  least  contaminated  with  foreign  matter, 
should  be  employed.  Kouelie  recommends  to 
draw  off  half  the  spirit  in  a  water  bath  ;  to  rec- 
tify this  twice  more,  drawing  off  two-thirds  each 
time  ;  to  add  water  to  this  alkohol,  which  will 
turn  it  milky  by  separating  the  essential  oil  re- 
maining in  it;  to  distil  the  spirit  from  this  wa- 
ter; and  finally  rectify  it  by  one  more  distilla- 
tion. 

Baume  sets  apart  the  first  running,  when 
about  a  fourth  is  come,  over,  and  continues  the 
distillation  till  lie  has  drawn  off  about  as  much 
more,  or  till  the  liquor  runs  off  milky.  The  last 
running  he  put  ;  into  the  still  again,  and  mixes 
the  first  hall'  of  what  comes  over  with  the  pre- 
ceding fust  product.  This  process  is  again  re- 
peated, and  all  the  first  products  being  mixed 
her,  are  distilled  afresh.  When  about  half 
the  liquor  is  come  o\er,  tiiis  is  to  be  set  apart  as 
pure  alkohol. 

Alkohol  in  this  state,  however,  is  not  so  pure 
,i-  u  Inn,  to  use  the  language  ol  the  old  chemists, 
i;  has  been  dephlegmated,  or  still  further  freed 
from  water,  by  means  of  some  alkaline  salt, 
lioc  rhaave  recommended,  for  this  purpose,  the 
muriate  of  soda,  deprived  of  its  water  of  crystal- 
lisatipn  by  heat,  and  added  hot  to  the  spirit.  But 
the  sulirarbonale  of  pot%ssa  i^  preferable. 
iboul  a  third  of  the  weight  of  the  alkohol  should 


be  added  to  it  in  a  glass  vessel,  well  shaken,  and 
then  suffered  to  subside.  The  salt  will  be  moist- 
ened by  the  water  absorbed  from  the  alkohol; 
which  bciiisr  decanted,  more  of  the  salt  is  to  be 
added,  and  this  is  to  be  continued  till  the  salt  falls 
dry  to  the.  bottom  of  the  vessel.  The  alkohol 
in  this  state  will  be  reddened  by  a  portion  of  the 
pure  potass*,  which  it  will  hold  in  solution,  from 
which  it  must  be  freed  by  distillation  in  a  water 
bath.  Dry  muriate  of  lime  may  be  substituted 
advantageously  for  the  alkali. 

As  alkohol  is  much  lighter  than  water,  its  spe- 
cific gravity  is  adopted  as  the  test  of  its  purity. 
Fourcroy  considers  it  as  rectified  to  the  highest 
point  when  its  specific  gravity  is  829,  that  of  wa- 
ter being  1000  ;  and  perhaps  this  is  nearly  as  far 
as  it  can  be  carried  by  the  process  of  Rouelle  or 
Baum?  simply.  Bories  found  the  first  measure 
that  came  over  from  twenty  of  spirit  at  836  to  be 
820,  at  the  temperature  of  71°  F.  Sir  Charles 
Blagden,  by  the  addition  of  alkali,  brought  it  to 
813,  at  60°  F.  Chaussier  professes  to  have  re- 
duced it  to  798  ;  but  he  gives  998.35  as  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  water.  Lowitz  asserts  that  he 
has  obtained  it  at  791,  by  adding  as  much  alkali  as 
nearly  to  absorb  the  spirit ;  but  the  temperature 
is  not  indicated.  In  the  shops,  it  is  about  835  or 
840 :  according  to  the  London  College  it  should 
be  815. 

It  is  by  no  means  an  easy  undertaking  to  deter- 
mine the'  strength  or  relative  value  of  spirits,  even 
with  sufficient  accuracy  for  commercial  purposes. 
The  following  requisites  must  be  obtained  before 
this  can  be  well  done  :  the  specific,  gravity  of  a 
certain  number  of  mixtures  of  alkohol  and  water 
must  be  taken  so  near  each  other,  as  that  the  in- 
termediate specific  gravities  may  not  perceptibly 
differ  from  those  deduced  from  the  supposition  of 
a  mere  mixture  of  the  fluids  ;  the  expansions  or 
variations  of  specific  gravity  in  these  mixtures 
must  be  determined  at  different  temperatures; 
some  easy  method  must  be  contrived  of  determi- 
ning  the  presence  and  quantify  of  saccharine  or 
oleaginous  matter  which  the  spirit  may  hold  in 
solution,  and  the  effect  of  such  solution  on  the 
specific  gravity ;  and  lastly,  the  spesific  gravity 
of  the  fluid  must  be  ascertained  by  a  proper  float- 
ing instrument  with  a  graduated  stem  or  set  of 
weights  ;  or,  which  may  be  more  convenient, 
\  itfi  both. 

The  most  remarkable  characteristic  property  of 
alkohol,  is  its  solubility  or  combination  in'  all 
proportions  with  water ;  a  property  possessed  by 
no  other  combustible  substance,  except  the  acetic 
spirit  obtained  by  distilling  the  dry  acetates. 
When  it  is  burned  in  a  chimney  which  communi- 
cates with  the  worm-pipe  of  a  distilling  appara- 
tus, the  product,  which  is  condensed,  is  found  to 
consist  of  water,  which  exceeds  the  spirit  in 
weight  about  one-eighth  part ;  or  more  accurate- 
ly, 100  parts  of  alkohol,  by  combustion,  yield  136 
of  water.  If  alcohol  be  burned  in  closed  vessels 
with  vital  air,  the  product  is  found  to  be  water  and 
carbonic  acid.  Whence  it  is  inferred  that  alkohol 
consists  of  hydrogen,  united  either  to  carbonic 
acid,  or  its  acidifiable  base  ;  and  that  the  oxygen 
uniting  on  the  one  pail  with  the  hydrogen,  forms 
water  ;  and  on  the  other  with  the  base  of  the  car- 
bonic acid,  forms  that  acid- 

The  most  exact  experiments  on  this  subject  are 
those  recently  made  by  Ue  Saussure.  The  alko- 
hol he  used  fiad,  at  02.8°,  a  specific  gravity  of 
0.8302  ;  and  by  Kichter's  proportions,  it  consists 
of  13. S  water,  and  Pii.2  of  absolute  alkohol.  The 
vapour  of  alkohol  was  made  to  traverse  a  narrow 
porcelain  tube,  ignited ;  from  which  the  products 
passed  aloni  a  irla^s  tube  about  six  feet  in  length, 
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refrigerated  by  ice  A  little  charcoal  was  depo>ii- 
ed  in  the  norcclain,  and  a  trace  of  oil  in  the  glass 
tube.  The  resulting  gas  being  analysed  in  an  ex- 
ploding eudiometer,  with  oxygen,  was  found  to 
resolve  itself  into  carbonic  acid  and  water.  Three 
volumes  of  oxygen  disappeared  for  every  two 
volumes  of  carbonic  acid  produced  ;  a  proportion 
which  obtains  in  the  analysis  by  oxygenation  of 
olefiant  gas.  Noiv,  as  nothing  resulted  but  a  com- 
bustible gas  of  this  peculiar  constitution,  and  con- 
densed water  equal  to  1000-4064  of  the  original 
weight  of  the  alkohol,  we  may  conclude  that  vapour 
of  water  and  olefiantgas  are  the  sole  constituents  of 
alkohol.  Subtracting  the  13.8  per  cent,  of  water  in 
the  alkohol  at  the  beginning  of  the.  experiment, 
the  absolute  alkohol  of  Richter  will  consist  of 
13.7  hydrogen,  51.98  carbon,  and  34.32  oxygen. 
Hence  Gay  Lussac  infers,  that  alkohol,  in  vapour, 
is  composed  of  one  volume  olefiant  gas,  and  one 
volume  of  the  vapour  of  water,  condensed  by 
chemical  affinity  into  one  volume. 
The  sp.  gr.  of  olefiant  gas  is  0.97804 

Of  aqueous  vapour  is  0.62500 

Sum  =  1.60304 
And  alkoholic  vapour  is  =  1.6133 
These  numbers  approach  nearly  to  those  which 
would  result  from  two  prime  equivalents  of  olefi- 
ant  gas,  combined  with  one  of  water  ;  or  ulti- 
mately, three  of  hydrogen,  two  of  carbon,  and 
one  of  oxygen. 

The  mutual  action  between  alkohol  and  acids 
produces  a  light,  volatile,  and  inflammable  sub- 
stance, called  ether.  Pure  alkalies  unite  with 
spirit  of  wine,  and  form  alkaline  tinctures.  Few 
of  the  neutral  salts  unite  with  this  fluid,  except 
such  as  contain  ammonia.  The  carbonated  fixed 
alkalies  are  not  soluble  in  it.  From  the  strong  at- 
traction which  exists  between  alkohol  and  water, 
it  unites  with  this  last  in  saline  solutions,  and  in 
most  cases  precipitates  the  salt.  This  is  a  plea- 
sing experiment,  which  never  fails  to  surprise 
those  who  are  unacquainted  with  chemical  effects. 
If,  for  example,  a  saturated  solution  of  nitre  in 
water  be  taken,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  strong 
spirit  of  wine  be  poured  upon  it,  the  mixture  will 
constitute  a  weaker  spirit,  which  is  incapable  of 
holding  the  nitre  in  solution  ;  it  therefore  falls  to 
the  bottom  instantly,  in  the  form  of  minute  crys- 
tals. 

The  degree  of  solubility  of  many  neutral  salts 
in  alkohol  have  been  ascertained  by  experiments 
made  by  Macquer,  of  which  an  account  is  pub- 
lished in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Turin  Academy. 

All  deliquescent  salts  are  soluble  in  alkohol. 
Alkohol  holding  the  strontitic  salts  in  solution, 
gives  a  flame  of  a  rich  purple.  The  cupreous 
salts  and  boracic  acid  give  a  green  ;  the  soluble 
calcareous,  a  reddish  ;  the  barytic,  a  yellowish. 

The  alkohol  of  0.825  has  been  subjected  to  a  cold 
of  —  91°  without  congealing. 

When  potassium  and  sodium  are  put  in  contact 
with  the  strongest  alkohol,  hydrogen  is  evolved. 
When  chlorine  is  made  to  pass  through  alkohol  in 
a  Woolfe"s  apparatus,  there  is  a  mutual  action. 
Water,  an  oily-looking  substance,  muriatic  acid, 
a  little  carbonic  acid,  and  carbonaceous  mutter, 
are  the  products.  This  oily  substance  does  not 
redden  turnsole,  though  its  analysis  by  heat  shows 
it  to  contain  muriatic  acid.  It  is  white,  denser 
thau  water,  has  a  cooling  taste  analogous  to  mint, 
and  a  peculiar,  but  not  ethereous  odour.  It  is 
very  soluble  in  alkohol,  but  scarcely  in  water. 
The  strongest  alkalies  hardly  operate  on  it. 

It  was  at  one  time  maintained,  that  alkohol  did 
not  exist  in  wines,  but  was  generated  and  evolved 
bv  the  heat  of  distillation.     On  this  subject  Gay 
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Lussac  made  some  decisive  experiments.  He 
agitated  wine  with  litharge  in  fine  powder,  till 
the  liquid  became  as  limpid  as  water,  and  then  sa- 
turated it  with  subcarbonate  of  potassa.  1  he  al- 
kohol immediately  separated  and  floated  on  the 
top.  He  distilled  another  portion  of  wine  in  va- 
cuo, at  59°  Fahr.  a  temperature  considerably  be- 
low that  of  fermentation.  Alkohol  came  over. 
Mr.  Brande  proved  the  same  position  by  satura- 
ting wine  with  subacetate  of  lead,  and  adding  po- 
tassa. 

Adem  and  Duportal  have  substituted  for  the  re- 
distillations used  in  converting  wine  or  beer  into 
alkohol,  a  single  process  of  great  elegance.  From 
the  capital  of  the  still  a  tube  is  led  into  a  large 
copper  recipient .  This  is  joined  by  a  second  tube 
to  a  second  recipient,  and  so  on  through  a  series 
of  four  vessels,  arranged  like  a  Woolfe's  appara- 
tus. The  last  vessel  communicates  with  the  worm 
of  the  first  refrigeratory.  This,  the  body  of  the 
still,  and  the  two  recipients  nearest  it,  are  charged 
with  the  wine  or  fermented  liquor.  When 
ebullition  takes  place  in  the  still,  the  vapour  issu- 
ing from  it  communicates  soon  the  boiling  tempe- 
rature to  the  liquor  in  the  two  recipients.  From 
these  the  volatilised  alkohol  will  rise  and  pass 
into  the  third  vessel,  which  is  empty.  After  com- 
municating a  certain  heat  to  it,  a  portion  of  the 
finer  or  less  condensable  spirit  will  pass  into  the 
fourth,  and  thence,  in  a  little,  into  the  worm  of 
the  first  refrigeratory.  The  wine  round  the  worm 
will  likewise  acquire  heat,  but  more  slowly.  The 
vapour  that  in  that  event  may  pass  uncondensed 
through  the  first  worm,  is  conducted  into  a  se- 
cond, surrounded  with  cold  water.  Whenever 
the  still  is  worked  off,  it  is  replenished  by  a  stop- 
cock from  the  nearest  recipient,  which,  in  its 
turn,  is  filled  from  the  second,  and  the  second 
from  the  first  worm  tub.  It  is  evident,  from  this 
arrangement,  that  by  keeping  the  third  and  fourth 
recipients  at  a  certain  temperature,  we  may 
cause  alkohol,  of  any  degree  of  lightness,  to  form 
directly  at  the  remote  extremity  of  the  appara- 
tus. The  utmost  economy  of  fuel  and  time  is  also 
secured,  and  a  better  flavoured  spirit  is  obtained. 
The  arriere  gout  of  bad  spirit  can  scarcely  be 
destroyed  by  infusion  with  charcoal  and  redistil- 
lation. In  this  mode  of  operating,  the  taste  and 
smell  are  excellent,  from  the  first.  Several  stills 
on  the  above  principle  have  been  constructed  at 
Glasgow  for  the  West  India  distillers,  and  have 
been  found  extremely  advantageous .  The  excise 
laws  do  not  permit  their  employment  in  the  home 
trade. 

If  sulphur  in  sublimation  meet  with  the  vapour 
of  alkohol,  a  very  small  portion  combines  with  it, 
which  communicates  a  hydrosulphurous  smell  to 
the  fluid.  The  increased  surface  of  the  two  sub- 
stances appears  to  favour  the  combination.  It 
had  been  supposed,  that  this  was  the  only  way  in 
which  they  could  be  united  ;  but  Favre  has  lately 
asserted,  that  having  digested  two  drams  of 
flowers  of  sulphur  in  an  ounce  of  alkohol,  over  a 
gentle  fire  not  sufficient  to  make  it  boil,  for  twelve 
hours,  he  obtained  a  solution  that  gave  twenty- 
three  grains  of  precipitate  A  similar  mixture 
left  to  stand  for  a  month  in  a  place  exposed  to  the 
solar  rays,  afforded  sixtt  en  grains  of  precipitate  ; 
and  another  from  which  the  light  was  excluded, 
gave  thirteen  grains.  If  alkohol  be  boiled  with 
one-fourth  of  its  weight  of  sulphur  for  an  hour, 
and  filtered  hot,  a  small  quantity  of  minute  crys- 
tals will  be  deposited  on  cooling  ;  and  the  clear 
thud  will  assume  an  opaline  hue  on  being  diluted 
Witt  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  in  which  state  it 
will  pass  the  filter,  nor  will  any  sediment  be  de- 
posed for  several  hours.     The  alkohol  used  in 
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I    experiment   did  art    i 

Phosphorus  is  sparingly  soluble  in  alkohol,  but 
iter  quantity  by    heat   than  in  cold. 
addition  of  water  to  this  solution  affords  an  opaque 
milky  fluid,  which  becomes  clear  by  the  subsi- 
t  the  phosphorus. 

have  scarcely  any  action  upon 
alkohol.  Quicklime,  however,  produces  some  al- 
teration in  this  fluid,  by  chauging  its  flavour,  and 
rendering  it  of  a  yellow  colour.  A  portion  is 
probably  taken  up. 

Soaps  are  dissolved  with  great  facility  in  alko- 
hol, with  which  they  combine  more  readily  than 
with  water.  None  of  the  metals,  or  their  oxydes, 
are  acted  upon  by  this  fluid.  Resins,  essential 
oils,  camphor,  bitumen,  and  various  other  sub- 
Btances,  are  dissolved  with  great  facility  in  alko- 
hol, from  which  they  may  be  precipitated  by  the 
addition  of  Witter.  From  its  property  of  dissolv- 
ing resins,  it  becomes  the  menstruum  of  some 
varnishes. 

Camphor  is  not  only  extremely  soluble  in  alko- 
hol, but  assists  the  solution  of  resins  in  it.     Fixed 
oils,  when  rendered  diying  by  metallic  oxydes, 
iluble  in  it,  as  well  as  wheu  combined  with 
alkal  ■■ 

Wax,  spermaceti,  biliary  calculi,  urea,  and  all 
ihe  animal  substances  of  a  resinous  nature,  are 
soluble  in  alkohol  ;  but  it  curdles  milk,  coagulates 
albumen,  and  hardens  the  muscular  fibre  and  co- 
agulnm  of  the  blood. 

Tin  uses  of  alkohol  are  various.  As  a  solvent 
of  resinous  substances  and  essential  oils,  it  is  em- 
ployed both  in  pharmacy  and  by  the  perfumer. 
When  diluted  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water, 
constituting  what  is  called  proof  spirit,  it  is  used 
t lading  tinctures  from  vegetable  and  other 
tances,  the  alkohol  dissolving  the  resinous 
parts,  and  the  water  the  gummy.  From  giving 
■  ady  heat  without  smoke  when  burnt  in  a 
lamp,  it  was  formerly  much  employed  to  keep 
water  boiling  on  the  tea-table.  In  thermometers, 
for  measuring  great  degrees  of  cold,  it  is  prefera- 
ble to  mercury,  as  we  cannot  bring  it  to  freeze. 
It  is  in  common  use.  for  preserving  many  anatomi- 
cal preparations,  and  certain  subjects  of  natural 
bistory  ;  but  to  some  it  is  injurious,  the  molluscs 
for  instance,  the  calcareous  covering  of  which  it 
in  time  corrodes.  It  is  of  considerable  use,  too, 
in  chemical  analysis,  as  appears  under  the  differ- 
ent articles  to  which  it  is  applicable. 

From  the  great  expansive  power  of  alkohol,  it 

has  been  made  a  question,  whether  it  might  not 

be  implied  with  advantage  in  the  working  of  steam 

engines.     From  a  series  of  experiments  made  by 

Betancourt,  it  appears,  that  the  steam  of  alkohol 

has,  in  all  cases  of  equal  temperature,  more  than 

double  the   force  of  that  bf  water;   and  that  the 

Steam  of.  alkohol  at  174°  F   is  equal  to  that  of  wa- 

'  i  2U  :   i litis  then-  is  a  considerable  diminution 

of  the  consumption  of  fuel,  and  where  this  is  so 

expensive  as  to  Iil-  an  object  of  great  importance, 

ontriving  the  machinery  so  as  to  prevent  the 

""I  from  being  lost,  it  may  possibly  at  some 

time  be  used  with  advantage,  if  some  other 

fluid  insive  power,  and  inferior  price, 

be  not  found  more  economical. 

Alkohol  may  be  decomposed  by  transmission 
tbro:  tube :  ii  is  also  decomp 

l>>  th  I  thus  affords  that  remark- 

i  roduet,  KriiKK,  and  Oleum  Vini. — lire's 

Dui. 

lb.  alkohol  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia 

is  directed  to  be  made  thus: — Take  of  rectified 

•pint,  a    gallon;     subcarbonate    of  potassa,  three 

poan  pound  of  the  subcarbonate  of 
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i  previously  heated  to  300°,  to  tin  s] 
and  macerate  for  twenty-four  hours,  frequently 
stirring  them  ;  then  pour  off  the  spirit,  and  add 
to  it  the  rest  of  the  subcarbonate  of  potassa  heat- 
ed to  the  same  degree  ;  lastly,  with  the  aid  of  a 
warm  bath,  let  the  alkohol  distil  over,  keep  it  in 
a  well-stopped  bottle.  The  specific  gravity  of 
alkohol  is  to  the  specific  gravity  of  distilled  water, 
as  815  to  1,000. 

A'lkosor.     Camphire. 

Alksoal.     A  crucible. 

Alkymia.     Powder  of  basilisk. 

A'llabor.     Lead. 

ALLAGITE.    A  carbosilicate  of  manganese. 

ALLANITE.  A  mineral,  first  recognised  as 
a  distinct  species  by  Mr.  Allan  of  Edinburgh.  It 
is  massive  and  of  a  brownish  black  colour. 

Allantoi'des.  (From  aAAus,  a  hog's  pud- 
ding, and  t«5os,  likeness  :  because  in  some  brutal 
animals  it  is  long  and  thick. )  Membrana  allan- 
toides  A  membrane  of  the  foetus,  peculiar  to 
brutes,  which  contains  the  urine  discharged  from 
the  bladder. 

ALLELUIA.  (Hebrew.  Praise  the  Lord.) 
So  named  for  its  many  virtues.  See  Oxalis  ace- 
toseUa. 

ALL-GOOD.  See  Chenopodium  bonushen- 
ricus. 

ALL-HEAL.     See  Heraclhim  and  StaChys. 

ALLIA'CEOUS.  (Alliaceus ;  from  allium, 
garlick.)     Pertaining  to  garlick. 

ALLIA'RIA.  (From  allium,  garlick:  from 
its  smell  resembling  garlick.)  See  Erysimum 
alliaria. 

A'llicar.     Vinegar. 

Alli'coa.     Petroleum. 

Ali.igatu'ra.     A  ligature,  or  bandage. 

ALLIO'TICUM.  (From aAXiow,  to  alter,  or 
vary.)  An  alterative  medicine,  consisting  of  va- 
rious antiscorbutics. — Galen. 

A'LLIUM.  (Allium,  i.  n.  ;  from  oleo,  to 
smell ;  because  it  stinks  :  or  from  aXtoi,  to  avoid  ; 
as  being:  unpleasant  to  most  people. )     Garlick. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
nnean  system.  Class,'  Hexandria;  Order,  Mo- 
nogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  garlick.  See 
Allium  sativum. 

Allium  cepa.  Cepa.  Allium: — scaponudo 
inferni  ventrieoso  longibref  foliis  teretibus,  of 
Linnaeus,  The  Onion.  Dr.  Cullen  says,  onions 
are  acrid  and  stimulating,  and  possess  very  little 
nutriment.  With  bilious  constitutions  they  gene- 
rally produce  flatulency,  thirst,  head-ache,  and  fe- 
brile symptoms  :  but  where  the  temperament  is 
phlegmatic,  they  are  of  infinite  service,  by  stimu- 
lating the  habit  and  promoting  the  natural  secre- 
[laxticularly  expectoration  and  urine.  They 
are  recommended  in  scorbutic  cases,  as  possess- 
ing antiscorbutic  properties.  Externally,  onions 
are  employed  in  suppurating  poultices,  and  sup- 
in  of  urine  in  children  is  said  to  be  relieved 
by  applying  them,  roasted  to  the  pubes. 

Allium  i'orrum.  The  Leek  or  Porret. 
Porrum.  Every  part  of  this  plant,  but  more 
particularly  the  root,  abounds  with  a  peculiar 
odour.  The  expressed  juice  possesses  diuretic 
qualities,  and  is  given  in  the  cure  of  dropsical 
diseases,  and  calculous  romplaints,  asthma,  and 
scurvy.  The  fresh  root  is  much  employed  for 
culinary  pun 

Allium  sativum.  Allium;  Theriaca  rits- 
ticonnn.  Garlick.  Allium  : — caule  planifolio 
bulbifeio,  bulbo  composito,  stnmintbus  tricus- 
Linnams.  This  species  of  garlick, 
according  to  Linnaeus,  grows  spontaneously  in 
Sicilv;  but,  as  it  is  much  employed  for  culinary 
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and  medicinal  purposes,  it  has  been  long  very  ge- 
nerally cultivated  in  gardens.     Every  part  of  the 
plant,  but  more  especially  the  root,  has  a  pungent 
acrimonious    taste,  and   a   peculiarly    offensive 
strong  smell.     This  odour  is  extremely  penetra- 
ting and  diffusive ;  for,  on  the  root  being  taken 
into  the  stomach,  the  alliaceous  scent  impregnates 
the  whole  system,  and  is  discoverable  in  the  va- 
rious excretions,  as   in  the   urine,  perspiration, 
milk,  &c.      Garlick  is   generally   allied  to   (he 
onion,  from  which  it  seems  only  to  differ  in  being 
more  powerful  in  its  effects,  and  in  its  active  mat- 
ter, being  in  a  more  fixed  state.     By  stimulating 
the  stomach,  they  both  favour  digestion,  and,  as 
a  stimulus,  are  readily  diffused  over  the  system. 
They  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  useful  con- 
diments with  the  food  of  phlegmatic  people,  or 
those  whose  circulation  is  languid,  and  secretions 
interrupted  ;  but  with  those  subject  to  inflamma- 
tory complaints,  or  where  great  irritability  pre- 
vails, these  roots,  in  their  acrid  state,  may  prove 
very  hurtful.     The  medicinal  uses  of  garlick  are 
various  ;  it  has  been  long  in  estimation  as  an  ex- 
pectorant in  pituitous  asthmas,  and  other  pulmo- 
nary affections,  unattended  with  inflammation. 
In  hot  bilious  constitutions,  therefore,  sarlick  is 
improper  :  for  it  frequently  produces  flatulence, 
head-ache,  thirst,  heat,  and  other  inflammatory 
symptoms.     A  free  use  of  it   is  said  to  promote 
the  piles  in  habits  disposed  to  this  complaint.     Its 
Utility  as  a  diuretic  in  dropsies  is  attested  by  un- 
questionable authorities  ;   and  its  febrifuge  power 
has  not  only  been  experienced  in  preventing  the 
paroxysms  of  intermittents,  but  even  in  subduing 
the  plague.     Ber°-ius  says   quartans   have   been 
cured  by  it ;  and  he  begins  by  giving  one  bulb,  or 
clove,   morning  and  evening,  adding  every  day 
one  more,  till  four  or  five  cloves  be  taken  at  a 
dose  :  if  the  fever  then  vanishes,  the  dose  is  to  be 
diminished,  and  it  will  be  sufficient  to  take  one  or 
two  cloves,  twice  a  day,  for  some  -weeks.     Ano- 
ther virtue  of  garlick  is  that  of  an  anthelminthic. 
It  has  likewise  been  found  of  great  advantage  in 
scorbutic  cases,  and  in  calculous  disorders,  actiug 
in  these  not  only  as  a  diuretic,  but,  in  several  in- 
stances, manifesting  a  lithontriptic  power.    That 
J  he  juice  of  alliaceous  plants,  in  general,  has  con- 
siderable effects  upon  human  calculi,  is  to  be  in- 
ferred from  the  experiments  oi  Lobb  ;  and  we 
are  abundantly  warranted  in  asserting  that  a  de- 
coction of  the  beards  of  leeks,  taken  liberally, 
and  its  use  persevered  in  for  a  length  of  time,  has 
been  found  remarkably  successful  in  calculous  and 
gravelly  complaints.     The  penetrating  and  diffu- 
sive acrimony  of  garlick,  renders  its  external  ap- 
plication useful  in  many  disorders,  as  a  rubefa- 
cient, and  more  especially  as  applied  to  the  soles 
of  the  feet,  to  cause  a  revulsion  from  the  head  or 
breast,  as  was  successfully  prastised  and  recom- 
mended by  Sydenham.     As  soon  as  an  inflamma- 
tion appears,  the  garlick  cataplasm  should  be  re- 
moved, and  one  of  bread  and  milk  be  applied,  to 
obviate  excessive  pain.      Garlick  has  also  been 
variously  employed  externally,  to  tumours  and 
cutaneous  diseases  :  and,  in  certain  cases  of  deaf- 
ness, a  clove,  or  small  bulb  of  this  root,  wrapt  in 
gauze  or  muslin,  and  introduced  into  the  meatus 
auditorius,  has  been  found  an  efficacious  remedy. 
Garlick  may  be  administered  in  different  forms  ; 
swallowing  the  clove  entire,  after  being  dipped  in 
oil,  is  recommended  as  the  most  effectual ;  where 
this  cannot  be  done,  cutting  it  into  pieces  without 
bruising  it,  and  swallowing  these  may  be  found  to 
answer  equally  well,  producing  thereby  no  uneasi- 
ness in  the  fauces.  On  being  beaten  up  and  formed 
into  pills,  the  active  parts  of  this  medicine  soon 
t  vaporate  :   this  Dr.  Woodville,  in  his  Medical 
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Botany,  notices,  on  the  authority  of  Cullen,  who 
thinks'that  Lewis  has  fallen  into  a  gross  error,  m 
supposing  dried  garlick  more  active  than  fresh. 
The  syrup  and  oxymel  of  garlick,  which  former- 
ly had  a  place  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeias,  are 
now  expunged.  The  cloves  of  garlick  are  by 
some  bruised,  and  applied  to  the  wrists,  to  cure 
agues,  and  to  the  bend  of  the  arm,  to  cure  the 
toothache:  when  held  in  the  hand,  they  are  said 
to  relieve  hiccough;  when  beat  with  common 
oil  into  a  poultice,  they  resolve  sluggish  humours  ; 
and,  if  laid  on  the  navels  of  children,  they  are 
supposed  to  destroy  worms  in  the  intestines. 

Allium  victoriale.  Victorialis  longa. 
The  root,  which  when  dried  loses  its  alliaceous 
smell  and  taste,  is  said  to  be  efficacious  in  allay- 
ing the  abdominal  spasms  of  gravid  females. 

ALLO'CHOOS.  (From  aXXof,  another,  and 
Xcu,  to  pour.)  Hippocrates  uses  this  word  to 
mean  delirious. 

ALLOCHROITE.  A  massive  opaque  mineral 
of  a  grayish,  yellowish,  or  reddish  colour. 

ALLOEOSIS.  (From  aXXo<r,  another.)  Al- 
teration in  the  state  of  a  disease. 

Alloeo'tica.  (From  a\\os,  another.)  Al- 
teratives. Medicines  which  change  the  appear- 
ance of  the  disease. 

ALLOGNO'SIS.  (From  aWog,  another,  and 
ytvuaKio,  to  know.)  Delirium;  perversion  of 
the  judgment ;  incapability  of  distinguishing 
persons. 

ALLOPHANE.  A  mineral  of  a  blue,  and 
sometimes  a  green  or  brown  colour. 

ALLO'PHASIS.  (From  aXXos,  another,  and 
diau),  to  speak. )  According  to  Hippocrates,  a  de- 
lirium, where  the  patient  is  not  able  to  distinguish 
one  thing  from  another. 

ALLOTRIOPHA'GIA.  (From  aMorpios,  fo~ 
reign,  and  (j,ayo),  to  eat.)  In  Vogel's  Nosology, 
it  signifies  the  greedily  eating  unusual  things  for 
food.     See  Pica. 

ALLOY.  Allay.  1.  Where  any  precious 
metal  is  mixed  with  another  of  less  value,  the 
assayers  call  the  latter  the  alloy,  and  do  not  in 
general  consider  it  in  any  other  point  of  view 
than  as  debasing  or  diminishing  the  value  of  the 
precious  metal. 

2.  Philosophical  chemists  have  availed  them- 
selves of  this  terra  to  distinguish  all  metallic 
compounds  in  general.  Thus  brass  is  called  an 
alloy  of  copper  and  zinc  ;  bell  metal  an  alloy  of 
copper  and  tin. 

Every  alloy  is  distinguished  by  the  metal 
which  predominates  in  its  composition,  or  which 
gives  it  its  value.  Thus  English  jewellery  trin- 
kets are  ranked  under  alloys  of  gold,  though 
most  of  them  deserve  to  be  placed  under  the  head 
of  copper.  When  mercury  is  one  of  the  compo- 
nent metals,  the  alloy  is  called  amalgam.  Thus 
we  have  an  amalgam  of  gold,  silver,  tin,  &c. 
Since  there  are  about  thirty  different  permanent 
metals,  independent  of  those  evanescent  ones  that 
constitute  the  bases  of  the  alkalies  and  earths, 
there  ought  to  be  about  870  different  species  of 
binary  alloy.  But  only  132  species  have  been 
hitherto  made  and  examined.  Some  metals  have 
so  little  affinity  for  others,  that  as  yet  no  com- 
pound of  them  has  been  effected,  whatever  pains 
have  been  taken.  Most  of  these  obstacles  to  alloy- 
ing, arise  from  the  difference  in  fusibility  and  vol- 
atility. Yet  a  few  metals,  the  melting  point  of 
which  is  nearly  the  same,  refuse  to  unite.  It  is 
obvious  that  two  bodies  will  not  combine,  unless 
their  affinity  or  reciprocal  attraction  be  stronger 
than  the  cohesive  attraction  of  their  individual 
particles.  To  overcome  this  cohesion  of  the 
solid  bodies,  and  render  affinity  predominant,  thev 
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nitrated  by  caloric.  If  one  be  very 
.ilt  of  fusion,  ami  the  other  very  volatile, 
they  will  not  unite  unless  the  reciprocal  attrac- 
tion be  exceedingly  strong.  But  it  their  degree 
me,  they  are  easily 
I  iu  the  circumstances  most  favourable  for 
Hoy.  li  we  an  therefore  far  from 
hkowing  all  the  binary  alloys  which  are  possible, 
we  are  -till  further  removed  from  knowing  all  the 
triple,  quadruple,  fee.  which  may  exist.  It  must 
I,  moreover,  thai  this  department  of 
imperfectly  cultivated. 

Hi  -  -.  as  tar  as  we  know,  de- 

finitely regulated  like  sxydes  in  the  proportions 
of  their  component  parts.  lOOparts  of  mercury 
will  combine  with  1  or  8  parts  of  oxygen,  to  form 
two  distinct  oxydes,  the  black  and  the  red  ;  but 
with  no  greater,  less,  or  intermediate  proportions. 
Hut.  100  parts  of  mercury  will  unite  with  1,  2,  3, 
or  with  any  quantity  up  to  100  or  1000,  of  tin  or 
lead.  The.  alloys  have  the  closest  relations  in 
their  physical  properties  with  the  metals.  They 
an  all  solid  at  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere, 
except  some  amalgams :  they  possess  metallic 
.  e\  en  when  reduced  to  a  coarse  powder  : 
arc  completely  opaque,  and  more  or  less  dense, 
according  to  the  metals  which  compose  them ; 
are  excellent  conductors  of  electricity  ;  crystal- 
lise more  or  less  perfectly  ;  some  are  brittle, 
others  ductile  and  malleable  ;  some  have  a  pecu- 
liar odour  ;  several  are  very  sonorous  and  elastic. 
When  an  alloy  consists  of  metals  differently  fusi- 
ble, it  is  usually  malleable  while  cold,  but  brittle 
while  hot ;  as  is  exemplified  in  brass. 

The  density  of  an  alloy  is  sometimes  greater, 
imes  leas  than  the  mean  density  of  its  compo- 
nents, showing  that,  at  the  instant  of  their  union,  a 
diminution  or  augmentation  of  volume  takes  [dace. 
The  relation  between  the  expansion  of  the  sepa- 
rate metals  and  that  of  their  alloys,  has  been  inves- 
tigated only  in  a  very  few  cases.  Alloys  contain- 
ing a  volatile  metal  are  decomposed,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  at  a  strong  heat.  This  happens  with  those 
of  arsenic,  mercury,  tellurium,  and  zinc.  Those 
that  consist  of  two  differently  fusible  metals,  may 
often  be  decomposed  by  exposing  them  to  a  tem- 
perature, capable  of  melting  only  one  of  them. 
This  operation  is  called  eliquation.  It  is  prac- 
tised on  the  great  scale  to  extract  silver  from  cop- 
per. The  argentiferous  copper  is  melted  with  > ; 
times  its  weight  of  lead;  and  the  triple  alloy  is 
il  to  a  sufficient  heat.  The  lead  carries  oil" 
the  siher  in  its  fusion,  and  leaves  the  copper  un- 
der the  form  of  a  spongy  lump.  The  silver  is  af- 
terwards recovered  from  the  lead  by  another  ope- 
ration. 

Some  alloys  oxydise  more,  readily  by  heat  and 
air,  than  when  the  metals  are  separately  treated. 
Thus  3  of  lead  and  1  of  tin,  at  a  dull  red,  burn 
visibly,  and  are  almost  instantly  oxydised.  Each 
by  itself,  in  the  same  circumstances,  would  oxy- 
dise slowly,  and  without  the  disengagement  of 

light. 

The  formation  of  an  alloy  must  be  regulated 
by  the  nature  of  the  particular  metals. 

The   degree  of   affinity  between  metals  may 
be  in  some  measure  estimated  by  the  greater  or 
icility  with  which,  when  of  different  degrees 
of   fusibility  or  volatility,  they  unite,    or  with 
which  they  can  after  union  be  separated  by  heat. 
.  tendency  to  separate  into  dif- 
:  proportional  alloys,  by  long-continued  fil- 
iation on  this  sub- 
net! remark)  1,  in  his  admirable 
-.ties   on   in.  ,  that  gold  made 

i. nil   with  the  usual  precautions  by  silver, 
cr,  lead,  an1 
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vertical  bars,  was  by  no  means  a  uniform  com- 
pound ;  but  that  the  top  of  the  bar,  corresponding 
to  the  metal  at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible,  con- 
tained the  larger  proportion  of  gold.  Hence,  for 
thorough  combination,  two  red-hot  crucibles 
should  be  employed  ;  and  the  liquefied  metals 
should  be  alternately  poured  from  the  one  into 
the  other.  And  to  prevent  unnecessary  oxydise- 
ment  by  exposure  to  air,  the  crucibles  should 
contain,  besides  the  metal,  a  mixture  of  common 
salt  and  pounded  charcoal.  The  melted  alloy 
should  also  be  occasionally  stirred  up  with  a  rod 
of  pottery. 

The  most  direct  evidence  of  a  chemical  change 
having  taken  place  in  the  two  metals  by  combi- 
nation, is  when  the  alloy  melts  at  a  much  lower 
temperature  than  the  fusing  points  of  its  compo- 
nents. Iron,  which  is  nearly  infusible,  when  al- 
loyed with  gold  acquires  almost  the  fusibility  of 
this  metal.  Tin  and  lead  form  solder,  an  alloy 
more  fusible  than  either  of  its  components  ;  but 
the  triple  compound  of  tin,  lead,  and  bismuth,  is 
most  remarkable  on  this  account.  The  analogy 
is  here  strong,  with  the  increase  of  solubility 
which  salts  acquire  by  mixture,  as  is  exemplified 
in  the  uncrystallisablc  residue  of  saline  solutions, 
or  mother  waters,  as  they  are  called.  Some- 
times two  metals  will  not  directly  unite,  which 
yet,  by  the  intervention  of  a  third,  are  made  to 
combine.  This  happens  with  mercury  and  iron, 
as  has  been  shown  by  Messrs.  Aikin,  who  effected 
this  difficult  amalgamation  by  previously  uniting 
the  iron  to  tin  or  zinc. 

The  tenacity  of  alloys  is  generally,  though  not 
always,  inferior  to  the  mean  of  the  separate  me- 
tals. One  part  of  lead  will  destroy  the  compact- 
ness and  tenacity  of  a  thousand  of  gold.  Brass 
made  with  a  small  proportion  of  zinc,  is  more 
ductile  than  copper  itself;  but  when  one-third  of 
zinc  enters  into  its  composition,  it  becomes  brit- 
tle. 

In  common  cases,  the  specific  gravity  affords 
a  good  criterion  whereby  to  judge  of  the  propor- 
tion in  an  alloy,  consisting  of  two  metals  of  dif- 
ferent densities. — Ure. 

ALLSPICE.     See  Myrtus  Pimenta. 

ALLUVIAL.  That  which  is  deposited  in  val- 
leys, or  in  plains,  from  neighbouring  mountains. 
Gravel,  loam,  clay,  sand,  brown  coal,  wood  coal, 
bog  iron  ore,  and  calc  tuff  compose  the  alluvial 
deposits. 

A'LMA.  The  first  motion  of  a  fetus  to  free 
itself  from  its  confinement. 

2.    Water. — Rulandus. 

Almahri.     A  stone  like  Amber. 

A'lmagra.  Eolum  Cuprum.  1.  Red  earth. 
or  ochre,  used  by  the  ancients  as  an  astringent. 

2.  Rulandus  says  it  is  the  same,  as  I,otio. 

3.  In  the  Theatrum  Cbymicurn,  it  is  a  name 
for  the  white  sulphur  of  the  alchemist  . 

Al.ma'xda  cathartica.  A  plant  growing 
on  the  shores  of  Cayenne  and  Surinam,  used  by 
the  inhabitants  as  a  remedy  for  the  colic  ;  sup- 
posed to  be  cathartic. 

Almara'nda.    Almakis.     Litharge. 

Alma'rcab.  An  Arabian  word  for  Litharge 
of  Silver. 

Almarca'rida.     Litharge  of  Silver. 

Alma'roen.     Almarago.     Coral. 

Almarkasi'ta.     Mercury. 

Alma'rtak.     Powder  of  litharge. 

Almata'tica.     Copper. 

Almeaii.e'tu.  A  word  used  by  Avicenna,  to 
express  a  preternatural  heat  less  than  that  of  fever, 
and  which  may  continue  after  a  fever. 

Vlmeca'site.     Ahnechasitc.     Copper. 

\imim       Rocl 
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Aimi'sa.    Musk. 

Almiza'dar.     Sal  Ammoniac. 

Almiza'dir.    Verdigris. 

ALMOND.     See  Amygdalus. 

Almond,  bitter.     See  Amygdalus. 

Almond,  sweet.     See  Amygdalus. 

Almond  paste.  This  cosmetic  for  softening 
the  skin  and  preventing  chops,  is  made  of  four 
ounces  of  blanched  bitter  almonds,  the  white  of 
an  egg,  rose  water  and  rectified  spirits,  equal 
parts,  as  much  as  is  sufficient. 

Almonds  of  the  Ears.  A  popular  name  for 
the  tonsils,  which  have  been  so  called  from  their 
resemblance  to  an  almond  in  shape.  See  Ton- 
sils. 

Almonds  of  the  Throat.  A  vulgar  name  for 
the  tonsils.     See  Tonsils. 

Alnabati.  In  Avicenna  and  Serapion,  this 
word  means  the  siliqua  dulcis,  a  gentle  laxative. 
See  Ceratonia  siliqua. 

A'lnec.     Tin. 

A'lneric.     Sulphur  vivum. 

A'LNUS.  (Alno,  Italian.)  The  alder.  The 
pharmacopoeial  name,  of  two  plants,  sometimes 
used  in  medicine,  though  rarely  employed  in  the 
present  practice. 

1.  Alnus  rotundifolia  ;  gluiinosa  ;  viridis. 
The  common  alder-tree.     See  Betulu  alnus. 

2.  Alnus  nigra.  The  black  or  berry-bearing 
alder.     See  Rhamnus  Frangula. 

A'LOE.  (Aloe,  is.  fr.  from  ahlah,  a  Hebrew 
word,  signifying-  growing  near  the  sea.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  oi  plants  of  the  Linnaean  system. 
Class,  Hexandria ;  Order,  Monogynia.  The 
Aloe. 

Aloi  Caballina.    See  Aloi  perfoliate. 

Aloe  Guineensis.     See  Aloe  perfoliata. 

Aloe  perfoliata.  Aloe  Succotorina;  Alo'i 
Zocotorina.  Succotorine  aloes  is  obtained  from 
a  variety  of  the  Alo'i  perfoliata  of  Linnaeus  :  — 
foliis  caulinis  dent  Otis,  amplexicaulibus  vagi- 
nantibus,  floribus  corymbosis  cerrmis,  pedun- 
culatis  subcylindricis.  It  is  brought  over  wrapt 
in  skins,  from  the  Island  of  Socotora,  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean  ;  it  is  of  a  bright  surface  and  in  some 
degree  pellucid  ;  in  the  lump  of  a  yellowish  red 
colour,  with  a  purplish  cast  ;  when  reduced  into 
powder,  it  is  of  a  golden  colour.  It  is  hard  and 
friable  in  very  cold  weather  ;  but  in  summer  it 
softens  very  easily  betwixt  the  fingers.  It  is  ex- 
tremely bitter,  and  also  accompanied  with  an 
aromatic  flavour,  but  not  so  much  as  to  cover  its 
disagreeable  taste.  Its  scent  is  rather  agreeable, 
being  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  myrrh.  Of 
late  this  sort  has  been  very  scarce,  and  its  place. 
in  a  great  measure  supplied  by-ancther  variety, 
brought  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Kope,  whicli  is 
said  to  be  obtained  from  the  Aloe  spicata  of 
Linnaeus,  by  inspissating  the  expressed  juice  of 
the  leaves,  whence  it  is  termed  in  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia  Extractum  aloes  spicata:. 

The  Aloi  hepdtica,  vel  Barbadensis,  the 
common  or  Barbadoes  or  hepatic  aloes,  was 
thought  to  come  from  a  variety  of  flic  Aloi  per- 
foliata described: — -floribus  peduneulalis,  cer- 
rmis corymbosis,  subcylindricis,  foliis  spin 
confertis,  denlatis,  vaginantibus,  planis,  macu- 
latis  :  but  Dr.  Smith  has  announced,  that  it  will 
be  shown  in  Sibthorp's  Flora  Graeca,  to  be  from 
a  distinct  species,  the  Aloi  vulgaris,  or  true  aho/j 
of  Dioscorides  ;  and  it  is  therefore  termed  in  the 
London  Pharmacopoeia,  Alois  vulgaris  extrac- 
tum. The  best  is  brought  from  Barbadoes  in 
large  gourd-shells ;  an  inferior  sort  in  pots,  and 
the  worst  in  casks.  It  is  darker  coloured  than 
the  Socotorinc,  and  not  so  bright  :  it  is  also  drier 
and  more  compart,  though  sometimes  the  sort  in 
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is  soft  and  clammy.     To  the  taste  if 
tensely  bitter  and  nauseous,  being  almost  wholly 
without  that  aroma  which  is  observed  m  the  So- 
cotorine.     To  the  smell  it  is  strong  and  disagree- 
able. . 

The  Aloi  caballina,  vel  Guineensis,  or  horse- 
aloes,  is  easily  distinguished  from  both  the  fore- 
going, by  its  strong  rank  smell  ;  in  other  respects 
it  agrees  pretty  much  with  the  hepatic,  and  is  now 
not  unfrequently  sold  in  its  place.  Sometimes  it 
is  prepared  so  pure  and  bright  as  scarcely  to  be 
distinguishable  by  the  eye,  even  from  the  Soco- 
torine,  but  its  offensive  smell  betrays  it  ;  and  if 
this  also  should  be  dissipated  by  art,  its  wanting 
the  aromatic  flavour  of  the  finer  aloes  will  be  a 
sufficient  criterion.  This  aloe  is  not  admitted 
into  the  materia  medica,  and  is  employed  chiefly 
by  farriers. 

The  general  nature  of  these  three  kinds  is  near- 
ly the  same.  Their  particular  differences  only 
consist  in  the  different  proportions  of  gum  to 
their  resin,  and  in  their  flavour.  The  smell  and 
taste  reside  principally  in  the  gum,  as  do  the 
principal  virtues  of  the  aloes.  Twelve  ounces  of 
Barbadoes  aloes  yield  nearly  4  ounces  of  resin, 
and  8  of  gummy  extract.  The  same  quantity  of 
Socotorinc  aloes  yields  3  ounces  of  resin  and  9  of 
gummy  extract. 

Aloes  is  a  well-known  stimulating  purgative,  a 
property  which  it  possesses  not  otdy  when  taken 
internally,  but  also  by  external  application.  The 
cathartic  quality  of  aloes  does  not  reside  in  the 
resinous  part  of  the  drug,  but  in  the  gum,  for  the 
pure  resin  has  little  or  no  purgative  power.  Its 
medium  dose  is  from  5  to  15  grains,  nor  does  a 
larger  quantity  operate  more  effectually.  Its- 
operation  is  exerted  on  the  large  intestines  ;  prin- 
cipally on  the  rectum.  In  small  doses  long  con- 
tinued, it  often  produces  much  heat  and  irritation, 
particularly  about  the  anus,  from  which  it  some- 
times occasions  a  bloody  discharge  ;  therefore, 
to  those  who  were  subject  to  piles,  or  of  an 
hemorrhagic  diathesis,  or  even  in  a  state  of  preg- 
nancy, its  exhibition  has  been  productive  of  con- 
siderable mischief;  but  on  the  contrary,  by  those 
of  a  phlegmatic  constitution,  or  those  suffering 
from  uterine  obstructions  (for  the  stimulant  ac- 
tion of  aloes,  it  has  been  supposed,  may  be  ex- 
tended to  the  uterus,)  and  in  some  cases  of  dys- 
pepsia, palsy,  gout,  and  worms,  aloes  may  be  em- 
ployed as  a  laxative  with  peculiar  advantage.  In 
all  diseases  of  the  bilious  tribe,  aloes  is  the  strong- 
est purge,  and  the  best  preparations  for  this  pur- 
pose are  the  pihda  ex  aloe  cum  myrrha,  the  tinc- 
tura  alois,  or  the  extractum  colocynthidis  com- 
positum.  Its  efficacy  in  jaundice  is  very  consi- 
derable, as  it  proves  a  succedaneum  to  the  bile, 
of  which  in  that  disease  there  is  a  defective  supply 
to  the  intestine  either  in  quantity  or  quality. 
Aloes  therefore  may  be  considered  as  injurious 
where  inflammation  or  irritation  exist  in  the 
bowels  or  neighbouring  parts,  in  pregnancy,  or  in 
habits  djsposed  to  piles  ;  but  highly  serviceable  in 
all  hypochondriac  affections,  cachectic  habits, 
and  persons  labouring  under  oppression  of  the 
stomach  caused  by  irregularity.  Aromatic*  cor- 
rect the  offensive  qualities  of  aloes  the  most  per- 
fectly. The  canella  alba  answers  tolerably,  and 
without  any  inconvenience  ;  but  some  ra' her  pre- 
fer the  essential  oils  for  this  purpose.  Dr.  Cullen 
says,  <<  If  any  medicine  be  entitled  to  the  appella- 
tion of  a  stomach  purge,  it  is  certainly  aloes.  If 
is  remarkable  with  regard  to  it,  that  it  operates 
almost  to  as  good  a  purpose  in  a  small  as  in  a  large 
dose;  that  one  or  two  grains  will  prod,;, 
considerable  dejection,  and  -20  grains  will  do  no 
more,  except  it  be  that  in  the  last  dose  the  opera- 
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lion  will  be  attended  with  gripes,  &c.  Its  cliief 
rider  the  peristaltic  motion  regular, 
is  oik!  of  the  best  cures  in  habituaf  cos- 
/iveness.  There  is  a  difficulty  we  meet  with  in 
tin  exhibition  of  purgatives,  viz.  that  they  will 
not  art  but  in  their  full  dose,  and  will  not  pro- 
duce half  their  effect  if  given  in  half  the  dose. 
For  this  purpose  we  are  chiefly  confined  to  aloes. 
Neutral  salts  in  half  their  dose,  will  not  have  half 
their  effect  ;  although  even  from  these,  by  large 
dilution,  we  may  obtain  this  property  ;  but  be- 
sides them  and  our  present  medicine,  I  know  no 
other  which  has  any  title  to  it,  except  sulphur. 
Aloes  sometimes  cannot  be  employed.  It  has 
the  effect  of  stimulating  the  rectum  more  than 
other  purges,  and  with  justice  has  been  accused 
of  exciting  hemorrhoidal  swellings,  so  that  we 
ought  to  abstain  from  it  in  such  cases,  except 
when  we  want  to  promote  them.  Aloes  has  the 
effect  of  rarifying  the  blood  and  disposing  to 
harmorrhagy,  and  hence  it  is  not  recommended 
in  uterine  fluxes.  Foetid  gums  are  of  the  same 
nature  in  producing  haemorrhagy,  and  perhaps 
this  is  the  foundation  of  their  cmmenagogue 
power."  Aloes  is  administered  either  simply  in 
powders,  which  is  too  nauseous,  or  else  in  com- 
position: — 1.  With  purgatives,  as  soap,  scam- 
mony,  colocynth,  or  rhubarb.  2.  With  aroma- 
tics,  as  canella,  ginger,  or  essential  oils.  3.  With 
bitters,  as  gentian.  4.  With  emmenagogues,  as 
iron,  myrrh,  wine,  &c.  It  may  be  exhibited  in 
pills  as  the  most  convenient  form,  or  else  dissol- 
ved in  wine,  or  diluted  alkohol.  The  officinal 
preparations  of  aloes  are  the  following : — 

1.  Pilula:  Aloes. 

2.  Pilula  Aloes  Composita. 

3.  Piluke  Aloes  cum  Assafoctida. 

4.  Pilula  Aloe's  cum  Colocynthide. 

5.  Pilula  Aloes  cum  Myrrha. 

6.  Tinctura  Aloes. 

7.  Tinctura  Aloes  ./Etherialis. 

8.  Tinctura  Aloes  et  Myrrha. 

9.  Vinum  Aloes. 

10.  Extractum  Aloes. 

11.  Dccoctum  Aloes  Compositum. 

12.  Pulvis  Aloes  Compositus. 

13.  Pulvis  Aloes  cum  Canella.  . 

14.  Pulvis  Aloes  cum  Guaiaco. 

15.  Tinctura  Aloes  Composita. 

16.  Extractum  Colocynthidis  Compositum. 

17.  Tinctura  Benzoini  Composita. 

Aloi  Socotorina.     See  Aloi  perfoliate. 

Aloi  Zocotorina.     See  Aloi  perfoliata. 

Aloeda'ria.  (From  «Xo»/,  the  aloe.)  Com- 
pound purging  medicines  :  so  called  from  having 
aloes  as  the  chief  ingredient. 

Aloephangina.  Medicines  formed  by  a 
combination  of  aloes  and  aromatics. 

ALOES.  Fel  natura.  The  inspissated  juice 
of  the  aloe  plant.  Aloes  is  distinguished  into 
three  species,  socotorine,  hepatic,  and  caballine; 
of  which  the  two  first  are  directed  for  officinal 
use  in  our  pharmacopoeias.    See  Aloi  perfoliata. 

Aloes  lignum.     See  Lignum  Alois. 

ALOE'TIC.  A  medicine  wherein  aloes  is 
t  lit-  chief  or  fundamental  ingredient. 

Alogotro'phia.  (From  a'Xoyos,  dispropor- 
tionate, and  rptihiii,  to  nourish.)  Unequal  nour- 
ishment, as  in  the  rickets. 

A'r.OHAB.     (Arabian.)   Alohoc.    Mercury. 

\i.o'Mu\.     (\rabian.)     Alooc.     Lend. 
bCKPECBS.       (From    a\»m,Z,     the     fox.) 
The  psoffl  muscles  are  so  called  by  Fallopius  and 
111  the  fox  they  are  particularly 

ALOPE'Cl  \.  (From<i,Wtjf,  a  fox:  berate 
the  So  to  a  distemper  that  resemble- 
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it ;  or,  as  some  say,  because  the  fox's  urine  will 
occasion  baldness. )  Baldness,  or  the  falling  ofl 
of  the  hair.  A  genus  of  disease  in  Sauvages' 
Nosology. 

ALOPECUROIDEA.  ( From  alopecurus,  the 
fox-tail  grass.)  Resembling  the  alopecurus. 
The  name  of  a  division  of  grasses. 

Alo'sa.  (From  <zA«tko>,  to  take :  because  it  is 
ravenous.)     See  Clupea  alosa. 

Alosa'nthi.     (From  aXs,  salt,  and  avdos,  a 
flower.)     Alosanthum.     Flowers  of  salt. 
A'losat.      Quicksilver. 
Alosohoc.     Quicksilver. 
Alphabe'tum  chtmicum.     Raymond  Lully 
hath  given  the  world  this  alphabet^  but  to  what 
end  is  difficult  to  say  : — 

A  significat  Deurn, 

B  Mer curium. 

C Salis  Petram. 

D Vitriolum. 

E Menstruate. 

F Lunam  claram. 

G Mercurium  nostrum. 

H Salem  purum. 

I Compositum  Luna. 

K Compositum  Solis. 

L Terram  compositi  Luna. 

M Aquam  compositi  Luna. 

N JErem  compositi  Luna. 

O Terr  am  compositi  Solis. 

P Aquam  compositi  Solis. 

Q JErem  compositi  Solis. 

R 1 —  Ignem  compositi  Solis. 

S Lapidem  album. 

T Medicinam  corporis  rubct- 

U Caloremfumi  secreti. 

X Ignem  siccum  cineris. 

Y Calorem  balnei. 

V, Separationem  liquorum. 

Z Alembicum  cum  cucurbita. 

A'lphanic.  Alphenic.  An  Arabian_word, 
signifying  tender,  for  barley-sugar,  or  sugar- 
candy. 

A'LPHITA.  (Alphila,  the  plural  of  alQirov, 
the  meal  of  barley  in  general.)  By  Hippocrates 
this  term  is  applied  to  barley-meal  either  toasted 
or  fried.  Galen  says  that  Kpipva  is  coarse  meal, 
aXevpov  is  fine  meal,  and  aX'pira  is  a  middling 
sort. 

Alphi'tidon.  Alphitedum.  It  is  when  a 
bone  is  broken  into  small  fragments  like  alphite 
or  bran. 

Alpho'nsin.  The  name  of  an  instrument  for 
extracting  balls.  It  is  so  called  from  the  name 
of  its  inventor,  Alphonso  Ferrier,  a  Neapolitan 
physician.  It  consists  of  three  branches,  which 
separate  from  each  other  by  their  elasticity,  but 
are  capable  of  being  closed  by  means  of  a  tube 
in  which  they  are  included. 

ALPHOSIS.  The  specific  name  of  a  disease 
in  the  genus  Epichrosis  of  Good's  Nosology. 

A'LPHUS.  ( A\([>oi ;  from  a\<paivw,  to  change  : 
because  it  changes  the  colour  of  the  skin. )  A 
species  of  leprosy,  called  by  the  ancients  viti- 
lago,  and  which  they  divided  into  alpkus,  melas, 
and  leuce.  See  Lepra. 
A'i.pini  balsamum.  Balm  of  Gilead. 
ALPI'NUS,  Prosper,  a  Venetian,  born  in 
1553,  celebrated  for  bis  skill  in  medicine  and 
botany.  After  graduating  at  Padua,  he  went  to 
Egypt,  and  during  three  years  carefully  studied 
the  plants  of  that  country,  "and  the  modes  of  treat- 
ing diseases  there  ;  of  which  he  afterwards  pub- 
lished a  very  learned  account.  He  has  left  also 
softie  other  less  important  works.  He  was  ap- 
pointed physician  to  the  celebrated  Andrew 
Doii;> ;   and  subsequently  botanical  professor  >1 
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Padua,  which  office  he  retained  till  his  death  in 
1616. 

A'lracHAS.     Lead. 

Alra'tica.  An  Arabic  word  used  by  Albu- 
casis,  to  signify  a  partial  or  a  total  imperloration 
of  I  be  vagina. 

Alsa'mach.  An  Arabic  name  for  the  great 
hole  in  the  os  petrosum. 

A'LSLNE.  (Ahine,  ex.  f. ;  from  nUos,  a 
grove  :  so  called  because  it  grows  in  great  abun- 
dance in  woods  and  shady  places.)  The  name 
ot  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnoean  system. 
Class,  Pentanaria;  Order,  Trigynia,  Cluck- 
weed. 

Alsine  media.  Morsus  gallinee  cetUurtmt- 
lus.  The  systematic  name  for  the  plant,  called 
chickweed,  which,  if  boiled  tender,  may  be  eaten 
like  spinach,  and  forms  also  an  excellent  emol- 
lient poultice. 

ALSTON,  Charles,  born  in  Scotland  in 
1683,  was  early  attached  to  the  study  of  botany, 
and  distinguished  himself  by  opposing  the  sexual 
system  ot  Linnams.  He  afterwards  studied 
under  Boerhaave  at  Leyden  ;  then  returning  to 
his  native  country,  was  materially  instrumental, 
in  conjunction  with  the  celebrated  Alexander 
Monro,  in  establishing  the  medical  school  at 
Edinburgh,  where  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  botany  and  materia  medica.  He  died  in  1760. 
His  "Lectures  on  the  Materia  Medica,"  a  pos- 
thumous work,  abound  in  curious  and  useful 
tacts,  which  will  long  preserve  their  reputation. 

A'ltafor.    Camphire. 

A'LTERATIVE.  (Alteram;  from  altero, 
to  change.)  Alterative  medicines  are  those  re- 
medies which  are  given  with  a  view  to  re-establish 
the  healthy  functions  of  the  animal  economy, 
without  producing  any  sensible  evacutiou. 

Altern/E  plant.k  .  Alternate  leaved  plants. 
The  name  of  a  class  of  plants  in  Sauvagts'  Me- 
thodus  foliorum. 

ALTERNANS.  Alternate;  placed  alter- 
nately. A  term  applied  by  botanists  to  leaves, 
gems,  &c. 

ALTERNUS.  Alternate.  In  botany,  this 
term  is  applied  to  branches  and  leaves  when  they 
stand  singly  on  each  side,  in  such  a  manner  that 
between  every  two  on  one  side  there  'is  but  one 
on  the  opposite  side,  as  on  the  branches  of  the 
Althaa  officinalis,  Rhamnus  ohtharticus,  and 
leaves  of  the  Malva  rotundifolia. 

ALTHiE'A.  (Althaa,  a.  f.  ;  from  aXfow,  to 
heal :  so  called  from  its  supposed  qualities  in 
healing.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  of 
the  Linniean  system.  Class,  Monadelphia ; 
Order,  Polyandria.     Mar3h-mallow. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  marsh- 
mallow.     See  Althea  Officinalis. 

Althaea  officinalis.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  marsh-mallow.  Malvavhrvs ; 
Aristalthaa.  Althaa:— foliis  simplicibus  to- 
mentosis.  The  mucilaginous  matter  with  which 
this  plant  abounds,  is  the  medicinal  part  of  the 
plant ;  it  is  commonly  employed  for  its  emol- 
lient and  demulcent  qualities  in  tickling  coughs, 
hoarseness,  and  catarrhs,  m  dysentery,  and  diffi- 
culty and  heat  of  urine.  The  leaves  and  root 
are  generally  selected  tor  use.  They  relax  the 
passages  in  nephritic  complaints,  in  which  last 
case  a  decoction  is  the  best  preparation.  Two 
or  three  ounces  of  the  fresh  roots  may  be  boiled 
in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  to  a  quart,  to 
which  one  ounce  of  gum-arabic  may  be  added. 
The  following  is  given  where  it  is  required  that 
large  quantities  should  be  used.  An  ounce  of 
the  dried  roots  is  to  be  boiled  in  water, 
enough  to  leave  two  or  three  pints  tube  poured 
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off  for  use  :  if  more  of  the  root  be  used,  the  liquor 
will  be  disagreeably  slimy.  If  sweetened,  by 
adding  a  little  more  of  the  root  ol  liquorice,  it 
will  be  very  palatable!  The  root  had  tormerly  a 
place  in  many  of  the  compounds  in  the  pharma- 
copoeias, but  now  it  is  only  directed  in  the  lorm 
of  syrup.  . 

Ai.tha'naca.    Althanacha.     Orpiment. 

Althebe'oium.  An  Arabian  name  lor  a 
sort  of  swelling,  such  as  is  observed  in  cachectic 
and  leuco-phiegmatic  habits. 

Althe'xiS.  (From  aXflav,  to  cure,  or  heal.) 
Hippocrates  often  uses  this  word  to  signify  the 
cure  of  a  distemper. 

Altihit.  So  Avicenua  calls  the  Laserpilium 
of  the  ancients. 

A'lud.     Arabian  Aloes. 

ALUDEL.  A  hollow  sphere  of  stone,  glass, 
or  earthenware,  with  a  short  neck  projecting  at 
each  end,  by  means  of  which  one  globe  might 
be  set  upon  the  other.  The  uppermost  has  no 
opening  at  the  top.  They  were  used  in  former 
times  for  the  sublimation  of  several  substances. 

ALUM.     See  Alumen. 

Alum  earth.  A  massive  mineral  of  a  black- 
ish brown  colour,  a  dull  lustre,  an  earthy  and 
somewhat  slaty  fracture,  sectile  and  rather  soft, 
containing  charcoal  silica,  alumina,  oxyde  of  iron, 
sulphur,  sulphates  of  lime,  potassa,  and  iron, 
magnesia,  muriate  of  potassa,  and  water. 

Alum  slate.  A  massive  mineral  of  a  bluish 
black  colour. 

ALU'MEN.  (Alum,  an  Arabian  word.) 
Assos  ;  Azub ;  Aseb  ;  Elanula ;  Sulphas  alu- 
mina acidulus  cum  potassa;  Super-sulphas 
alumina  et potassa;  Argilla  vitriolata.  Alum. 
This  important  salt  has  been  the  object  of  innu- 
merable researches  both  with  regard  to  its  fabri- 
cation and  composition.  It  is  produced,  hut  in 
a  very  small  quantity,  in  the  native  state  ;  and 
this  is  mix«d  with  heterogeneous  matters.  It 
effloresces  in  various  forms  upon  ores  during  cal- 
cination, but  it  seldom  occurs  crystallised.  The 
greater  part  of  this  salt  is  factitious,  being  ex- 
tracted from  minerals  called  alum  ores,  such  as, 

1.  Sulphuretted  clay.  This  constitutes  the 
purest  of  all  aluminous  ores,  namely,  that  of 
La  Tolfa,  near  Civita  Vecchia,  m  Italy.  It  is 
white,  compact,  and  as  hard  as  indurated  cky, 
whence  it  is  called  petra  aluminaris.  It  is  taste- 
less and  mealy  ;  one  hundred  parts  of  this  ore 
contain  above  forty  of  sulphur  and  fifty  of  clay, 
a  small  quantity  of  potassa,  and  a  little  iron. 
Bergman  says  it  contains  forty-three  of  sulphur 
in  one  hundred,  thirty-live  of  clay,  and  twenty- 
two  of  siliceous  earth.  This  ore  is  first  torre- 
fied to  acidify  the  sulphur,  which  then  acts  on 
the  clay,  and  forms  the  alum. 

2.  The  pyritaceous  clay,  which  is  found  at 
Schwemsal,  in  Saxony,  at  the  depth  of  ten  or 
twelve  teet.  It  is  a  black  and  hard,  but  brittle 
substance,  consisting  of  clay,  pyrites,  and  bitu- 
men. It  is  exposed  to  the  air  for  two  years,  by 
\yhich  means  the  pyrites  are  decomposed,  and 
the  alum  is  formed.  The  alum  ores  of  Hesse 
and  Liege  are  of  this  kind ;  but  they  are  first 
torrefieu,  which  is  said  to  be  a  disadvantageous 
method.  ° 

3.  The  schistus  aluminaris  contains  a  variable 
proportion  of  petroleum  and  pyrites  intimately 
mixed  with  it.     When  the  last  are   in   a  very 

urge  quantity,  this  ore  is  rejected  as  containing 
too  much  iron  Professor  Bergman  very  proper- 
ly suggested,  that  by  adding  a  proportion  of  clay, 
this  ore  may  turn  out  advantageously  lor  prod'o- 
cmg  alum.  But  if  the  petrol  be  considerable,  it 
must  be  torrefied^    The  mines  of  Becket  a 
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of  Whitby  in  Yorkshire,  ;ire 
species. 

4.  Volcanic  aluminous   ore.       Such   is   that 
Ifaterra  near  Naples.     It  is  in  the  form  of  a 

white  saline  earth,  after  it  has  effloresced  in  the 
air;  or  el-e  it  is  in  a  stony  form. 

5.  Bituminous  alum  ore  is  called  shale,  and  is 
in  the  form  of  a  schistus,  impregnated  w.th  so 
much  oily  matter,  or  bitumen,  as  to  be  inflamma- 
ble. It  is  found  in  Sweden,  and  also  in  the  coal 
mines  at  Whitehaven,  and  elsewhere. 

Chaptal  has  fabricated  alum  on  a  large  scale 
from  its  component  parts.  For  this  purpose  he 
constructed  a  chamber  91  feet  long,  46  wide,  and 
SI  high  in  the  middle.  The  walls  are  of  com- 
mon masonry,  lined  with  a  pretty  thick  coating 
of  platter.  The  floor  is  paved  with  bricks,  bed- 
ded in  a  mixture  of  raw  and  burnt  clay  ;  and  this 
pavement  is  covered  with  another,  the  joints  of 
which  overlap  those  of  the  first,  and  instead  of 
mortar,  the  bricks  are  joined  with  a  cement  of 
equal  parts  of  pitch,  turpentine,  and  wax,  which, 
after  having  been  boiled  till  it  ceases  to  swell,  is 
used  hot.  The  roof  is  of  wood,  but  the  beams 
are  very  close  together,  and  grooved  lengthwise, 
the  intermediate  space  being  fdled  up  by  planks 
fitted  into  the  grooves,  so  that  the  whole  is  put  to- 
gether without  a  nail.  Lastly,  the  whole  of  the  in- 
side  is  covered  with  three  or  four  successive  coat- 
Ingsof  the  cement  above  mentioned,  the  first  being 
laid  on  as  hot  as  possible  ;  and  the  outside  of  the 
wooden  roof  was  varnished  in  the  same  manner. 
The  purest  and  whitest  clay  being  made  into  a 
paste  with  water,  and  formed  into  balls  half  a 
foot  in  diameter,  these  are  calcined  in  a  furnace, 
broken  to  pieces,  and  a  stratum  of  the  fragments 
laid  on  the  floor.  A  due  proportion  of  sulphur 
is  then  ignited  in  the  chamber,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  for  the  fabrication  of  sulphuric  acid  ;  and 
the  fragments  of  burnt  clay,  imbibing  this  as  it 
forms,  begin  after  a  few  days  to  crack  and  open, 
and  exhibit  an  efflorescence  of  sulphate  of  alu- 
mina. When  the  earth  has  completely  effloresced, 
it  is  taken  out  of  the  chamber,  exposed  for  some 
time  in  an  open  shed,  that  it  may  be  the  more  in- 
timately penetrated  by  the  acid,  and  is  then  lixi- 
viated and  crystallised  in  the  usual  manner.  The 
cement  answers  the  purpose  of  lead  on  this  occa- 
sion very  effectually,  and,  according  to  Chaptal, 
costs  no  more  than  lead  would  at  three  farthings 

pound. 

Curaudau  lias  lately  recommended  a  process  for 
making  alum  without  evaporation.  One  hundred 
parts  of  clay  and  five  of  muriate  of  soda  are 
kneaded  into  a  paste  with  water,  and  formed  into 
loaves.  With  these  a  reverberatory  furnace  is 
filled,  and  a  brisk  fire  is  kept  up  for  two  hours. 
Being  powdered,  and  put  into  a  sound  cask,  one- 
Ibnrth  of  their  weight  of  sulphuric  acid  is  poured 
over  them  by  degrees,  stirring  the  mixture  well 
at  each  addition.  As  soon  as  the  muriatic  gas  is 
dissipated,  a  quantity  of  water  equal  to  the  acid 
is  added,  and  the  mixture  stirred  as  before. 
When  the  heat  is  abated,  a  little  more  water  is 
poured  in  ;  and  this  is  repeated  till  eight  or  ten 
times  as  much  water  as  there  was  acid  is  added. 
When  the  whole  has  settled,  the  clear  liquor  is 
drawn  off  into  leaden  vessels,  and  a  quantity  of 
water  equal  to  this  liquor  is  poured  on  the  sedi- 
ment) The  two  liquors  being  ihixed,  a  solution 
'•I  potassa  is  added  to  them,  the  alkali  in  which 
is  equal  to  one-fourth  of  the  weight  of  the  sul- 
phuric acid.  Sulphate  of  potasaa  may  be  used, 
but  twice  as  much  of  this  as  of  the  alkali  is  ne- 
\tt .  i  ;>  certain  time,  the  liquor,  by 
cooling;,  affords  crystals  of  alum  equal  to  three 
the  weight  of  the  acid  med,     It  is  refined 
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bv  dissolving  i<  in  the  smallest  possible  quantity 
of  boiling  water.  The  residue  may  be  washed 
with  more  water,  to  be  employed  in  lixiviating  a 
fresh  portion  of  the  ingredients. 

Its  sp.  gravity  is  about  1.71.  It  reddens  the 
vegetable  blues.  It  is  soluble  in  16  parts  of  wa- 
ter at  60°,  and  in  i  of  its  weight  at  212°.  It 
effloresces  superficially  on  exposure  to  air,  but 
the  interior  remains  I0112;  unchanged.  Its  water 
of  crystallization  is  sufficient  at  a  gentle  heat  to 
fuse  it.  If  the  heat  be  increased  it  froths  up, 
and  loses  fully  45  per  cent,  of  its  weight  iu 
water.  The  spongy  residue  is  called  burnt  or 
calcined  ulum,  anil  is  used  by  surgeons  as  a  mild 
escharotic.  A  violent  heat  separates  a  great 
portion  of  its  acid. 

Alum  was  thus  analysed  by  Berzelius  :  1st,  20 
parts  (grammes)  of  pure  alum  lost,  by  the  heat 
of  a  spirit  lamp,  9  parts,  which  gives  45 per  cent. 
01"  water.  The  dry  salt  was  dissolved  in  water, 
and  its  acid  precipitated  by  muriate  of  barytes  ; 
the  sulphate  of  which,  obtained  after  ignition, 
weighed  20  parts ;  indicating  in  100  parts  84.3 
of  dry  sulphuric  acid.  2d,  Ten  parts  of  alum 
were  dissolved  in  water,  and  digested  with  an  ex- 
cess of  ammonia.  Alumina,  well  washed  and 
burnt,  equivalent  to  10.67  per  cent,  was  obtained. 
In  another  experiment,  10.86  per  cent,  resulted. 
3d,  Ten  parts  of  alum  dissolved  in  water,  were 
digested  with  carbonate,  of  strontites,  till  the 
earth  was  completely  separated.  The  sulphate 
of  potassa,  after  ignition,  weighed  1.815,  cor- 
responding to  0.981  potassa,  or  in  100  parts  to 
9.81. 

Alum,  therefore,  consists  of 

Sulphuric  acid,  34.33 

Alumina,  10.86 

Potassa,  9.81 

Water,  45.00 

100.00 
or,  Sulphate  of  alumina,        36.85 
Sulphate  of  potassa,  18.15 

Water,  45.00 

100.00 
Thenard's  analysis,  Ann.  de  Chimie,  vol.  69, 
or  Nicholson's  Journal,  vol.  18,  coincides  per- 
fectly with  that  of  Berzelius  in  the  product  of 
sulphate  of  barytes.  From  400  parts  of  alum, 
he  obtained  490  of  the  ignited  barytic  salt ;  but 
the  alumina  was  in  greater  proportion,  equal  to 
12.54  per  cent,  and  the  sulphate  of  potassa  less, 
or  15.7  in  100  parts. 

Vauquelin,  in   his   last  analysis,    found  48.58 
water ;  and  by  Thenard's  statement   there   are 
indicated  34.23  dry  acid, 
7.14  potassa, 
12.54  alumina, 
46.09  water, 


100.00 
If  we  rectify  Vauquelin's  erroneous  estimate 
of  the  sulphate  of  barytes,  his  analysis  will  also 
coincide  with  the  above.  Alum,  therefore,  differs 
from  the  simple  sulphate  of  alumina  previously 
described,  which  consisted  of  3  prime  equivalents 
of  acid  and  2  of  earth,  merely  by  its  assumptidn 
of  a  prime  of  sulphate  of  potassa.  It  is  probable 
that  all  the  aluminous  salt.,  have  a  similar  consti- 
tution. It  is  to  be  observed,  moreover,  that  the 
number  34.36  resulting  from  the  theoretic  pro- 
portions, is,  according  to  Gilbert's  remarks  on 
the  Essay  of  Berzelius,  the  just  representation  of 
the.  dry  acid  in  100  of  sulphate  of  baiytes,  by  a 
corrected  analysis,  which  makes  the  prime  ot 
barytes  S.57. 
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Should  ammonia  be  suspected  in  alum,  it  may 
be  detected,  and  its  quantity  estimated  by  mixing 
quicklime  with  the  saline  solution,  and  exposing 
the  mixture  to  heat  in  a  retort,  connected  with  a 
Woolfe's  apparatus.  The  wat«rof  ammonia  be- 
ing afterwards  saturated  with  an  acid,  and  evapo- 
rated to  a  dry  salt,  will  indicate  the  quantity  of 
pure  ammonia  in  the  alum.  A  variety  of  alum, 
containing  both  potassa  and  ammonia,  may  also 
be  found.  This  will  occur  where  urine  has  been 
used,  as  well  as  muriate  of  potassa,  in  its  fabrica- 
tion. If  any  of  these  bisulphates  of  alumina  and 
potassa  be  acted  on  in  a  watery  solution,  by  gela- 
tinous alumina,  a  neutral  triple  salt  is  formed, 
which  precipitates  in  a  nearly  insoluble  state. 

When  alum  in  powder  is  mixed  with  flour  or 
sugar,  and  calcined,  it  forms  the  pyrophorus  of 
Homberg. 

Mr.  Winter  first  mentioned,  that  another  va- 
riety of  alum  can  be  made  with  soda,  instead  of 
potassa.  This  salt,  which  crystallizes  in  octa- 
hedrons, has  been  also  made  with  pure  muriate  of 
soda,  and  bisulphate  of  alumina,  at  the  laboratory 
of  Hurlett,  by  Mr.  W.  Wilson.  It  is  extremely 
difficult  to  form,  and  effloresces  like  the  sulphate 
of  soda. 

On  the  subject  of  soda-aluru,  Dr.  Ure  publish- 
ed a  short  paper  in  the  Journal  of  Science  for  July, 
1822.  The  form  and  taste  of  this  salt  are  exact- 
ly the  same  as  those  of  common  alum  ;  but  it  is 
less  hard,  being  easily  crushed  between  the  fin- 
gers, to  which  it  imparts  an  appearance  of  mois- 
ture. Its  specific  gravity  is  1.6.  100  parts  of 
water  at  60°  F.  dissolve  1 10  of  it ;  forming  a  so- 
lution, whose  sp.  gravity  is  1.296.  In  this  re- 
spect, potassa  alum  is  very  different.  For  100 
parts  of  water  dissolve  only  from  8  to  9  parts, 
forming  a  saturated  solution,  the  specific  gravity 
of  which  is  no  more  than  1.0465.  Its  constituents 
are  by  Dr.  Ure's  analysis, — 
Sulphuric  acid,  34.00  4  primes,  33.96 
Alumina,  10.75        3      —       10.82 

Soda,  6.48         1       —         6.79 

Water,  49.00      25      —       48.43 

100.23  100.00 

Or  it  consists  of  3  primes  sulphate  of  alumina  + 
1  sulphate  of  soda.  To  each  of  the  former,  5 
primes  of  water  may  be  assigned,  and  to  the  lat- 
ter 10,  as  in  Glauber's  salts. 

The  only  injurious  contamination  of  alum  is 
sulphate  of  iron.  It  is  detected  by  ferro-prus- 
siate  of  potassa. 

Oxymuriate  of  alumina,  or  the  chloride,  has 
been  proposed  by  Mr.  Wilson  of  Dublin,  as  pre- 
ferable to  solution  of  chlorine,  for  discharging  the 
turkey-red  die. 

Alum  is  used  in  large  quantities  in  many  manu- 
factories. When  added  to  tallow,  it  renders  it 
harder.  Printer's  cushions,  and  the  blocks  used 
in  the  calico  manufactory,  are  rubbed  with  burnt 
alum  to  remove  any  greasiness,  which  might 
prevent  the  ink  or  colour  from  sticking.  Wood 
sufficiently  soaked  in  a  solution  of  alum  does  not 
easily  take  fire  ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  paper 
impregnated  with  it,  which  is  fitter  to  keep  gun- 
powder, as  it  also  excludes  moisture.  Paper  im- 
pregnated with  alum  is  useful  in  whitening  silver, 
and  in  silvering  brass  without  heat.  Alum  mixed 
in  milk  helps  the  separation  of  its  butter.  If 
added  in  a  very  small  quantity  to  turbid  water, 
in  a  few  minutes  it  renders  it  perfectly  limpid, 
without  any  bad  taste  or  quality  ;  while  the  sul- 
phuric acid  imparts  to  it  a  very  sensible  acidity, 
and  does  not  precipitate  as  soon,  or  so  well,  the 
opaque  earthy  mixtures  that  render  it  turbid.  It 
is  used  in  making  pyrophorus,  in  tanning,  and 
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many  other  manufactories,  particularly  in  the  art 
of  dieing,  in  which  it  is  of  the  greatest  and  most 
important  use,  by  cleansing  and  opening  the  pores 
on  the  surface  of  the  substance  to  be  died,  ren- 
dering it  fit  for  receiving  the  colouring  particles, 
(by  which  the  alum  is  generally  decomposed,) 
and  at  the  same  time  making  the  colour  fixed. 
Crayons  generally  consist  of  the  earth  of  alum, 
powdered)  and  tinged  for  the  purpose.— Ure's 
Chem.  Diet. 

In  medicine  it  is  employed  internally  as  a  pow- 
erful astringent  in  cases  of  passive  haemorrhages 
from  the  womb,  intestines,  nose,  and  sometimes 
lungs.  In  bleedings  of  an  active  nature,  i.  e.  at- 
tended with  fever,  and  a  plethoric  state  of  the 
system,  it  is  highly  improper.  Dr.  Percival  re- 
commends it  in  the  colica  pictonum  and  other 
clironic  disorders  of  the  bowels,  attended  with 
obstinate  constipation.  (Sec  Percival's  Essays.) 
The  dose  advised  in  these  cases  is  from  5  to  20 
grains,  to  be  repeated  every  four,  eight,  or 
twelve  hours.  When  duly  persisted  in,  this  re- 
medy proves  gently  laxative,  and  mitigates  the 
pain. 

Alum  Ls  also  powerfully  tonic,  and  is  given 
with  this  view  in  the  dose  of  10  grains  made  into 
a  bolus  three  times  a  day,  in  such  cases  as  re- 
quire powerful  tonic  and  astringent  remedies. 
Another  mode  of  administering  it  is  in  the  iiurm 
of  whey  made  by  boiling  a  drachm  of  powdered 
alum  in  a  pint  of  milk  for  a  few  minutes,  and  to 
be  taken  in  the  quantity  of  a  tea-cup  full  three 
times  a  day.  Dr.  Cullen  thinks  it  ought  to  be 
employed  with  other  astringents  in  diarrhoeas. 
In  active  hasmorrhagies,  as  was  observed,  it  is 
not  useful,  though  a  powerful  medicine  in  those 
which  are  passive.  It  should  be  given  in  small 
doses,  and  gradually  increased.  It  has  been  tried 
in  the  diabetes  without  success  ;  though,  joined 
with  nutmeg,  it  has  been  more  successful  in  in- 
termittents,  given  in  a  large  dose,  an  hour  or  a 
little  longer,  before  the  approach  of  the  parox- 
ysm. In  gargles,  in  relaxation  of  the  uvula,  and 
other  swellings  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
fauces,  divested  of  acute  inflammation,  it  has 
been  used  with  advantage. 

Externally,  alum  is  much  employed  by  sur- 
geons as  a  lotion  for  the  eyes,  and  is  said  to  be 
preferable  to  sulphate  of  zinc  or  acetate  of  lead 
in  the  ophthalmia  membranarum.  From  two 
to  five  grains  dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  rose  wa- 
ter, forms  a  proper  collyrium.  It  is  also  applied 
as  a  styptic  to  bleeding  vessels,  and  to  ulcers, 
where  there  is  too  copious  a  secretion  of  pus. 
It  has  proved  successful  in  inflammation  of  the 
eyes,  in  the  form  of  cataplasm,  which  is  made 
by  stirring  or  shaking  a  lump  of  alum  in  the 
whites  ot  two  eggs,  till  they  form  a  coagulum, 
which  is  applied  to  the  eye  between  two  pieces 
of  thin  linen  rag.  Alum  is  also  employed  as  an 
injection  in  cases  of  gleet  or  fluor  albus. 

When  deprived  of  its  humidity,  by  placing  it 
in  an  earthen  pan  over  a  gentle  fire,  it  is  termed 
burnt  alum,  alumen  exsiccatum,  and  is  sometimes 
employed  by  surgeons  to  destroy  fungous  flesh, 
and  is  a  principal  ingredient  in  most  styptic 
powders. 

Alum  is  also  applied  to  many  purposes  of  life ; 
in  this  country,  bakers  mix  a  quantity  with  the 
bread,  to  render  it  white  ;  this  mixture  makes 
the  bread  better  adapted  for  weak  and  relaxed 
bowels  ;  but  in  opposite  states  of  the  alimentarv 
canal,  tlus  practice  is  highly  pernicious. 

The  officinal  preparations  of  alum  are  : 

1.  Alumen  exsiccatum. 

2.  Solutio  sulphatis  cupri  ammoniati. 

3.  Liquor  aluminis  compositus. 


4.  Pulvis  sulphatis  aluminis  cowpositus. 
UBN  CATINUM.     A  name  of  potassa. 

Alumen  commune.     See  Alumen. 

Alumen  crystallinum.    See  Alumen. 

Alumen  exsiccatum.  Dried  alum.  Ex- 
pose alum  in  an  earthen  vessel  to  the  fire  so  that 
it  may  dissolve  and  boil,  and  let  the  heat  be  con- 
tinued and  increased  until  the  boiling  ceases. 
See  Alumen. 

Alumen  factitium.     See  Alumen. 

Alumen  romanum.     See  Alumen. 

Alumen  hubrum.    See  Alumen. 
V1.1  men  rupeum.     See  Alumen. 

Alumen  rutilum.     See  Alumen. 

Alumen  ustum.     See  Alumen. 

ALUMINA.  Alumiuc.  Terra  Alumina. 
Earth  of  alum.  Pure  clay.  One  of  the  primi- 
tive earths,  which,  as  constituting  the  plastic 
principle  of  all  clays,  loams,  and  boles,  was  call- 
ed argil  or  the  argillaceous  earth,  but  now,  as  be- 
ing obtained  in  greatest  purity  from  alum,  is 
styled  alumina,  ft  was  deemed  elementary  mat- 
ter till  Sir  II.  Davy's  celebrated  electro-chemical 
researches  led  to  the  belief  of  its  being,  like  ba- 
rytes  and  lime,  a  metallic  oxyde. 

The  purest  native  alumina  is  found  in  the  ori- 
ental gems,  the  sapphire  and  ruby.  They  con- 
l  nothing  but  this  earth,  and  a  small  portion 
of  colouring  matter.  The  native  porcelain  clays 
or  kaolins,  however  white  and  soft,  can  never 
be  regarded  as  pure  alumina.  They  usually  con- 
tain fully  half  their  weight  of  silica,  and  fre- 
quently other  earths.  To  obtain  pure  alumina 
we  dissolve  alum  in  20  times  its  weight  of  water, 
and  add  to  it  a  little  of  the  solution  of  carbonate 
of  soda,  to  throw  down  any  iron  which  may  be 
present.  We  then  drop  the  supernatant  liquid 
into  a  quantity  of  the  water  of  ammonia,  taking 
care  not  to  add  so  much  of  the  aluminous  solu- 
tion as  will  saturate  the  ammonia.  The  volatile 
alkali  unites  with  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the  alum, 
and  the  earthy  basis  of  the  latter  is  separated  in 
a  white  spongy  precipitate.  This  must  be  thrown 
on  a  filter,  washed,  or  edulcorated,  as  the  old 
chemists  expressed  it,  by  repeated  affusions  of 
water,  and  then  dried.  Or  if  an  alum,  made 
with  ammonia  instead  of  potassa,  as  is  the  case 
with  some  French  alums,  can  be  got,  simple  ig- 
nition dissipates  its  acid  and  alkaline  constitu- 
ents, leaving  pure  alumina. 

Alumina  prepared  by  the  first  process  is  white, 
pulverulent,  soft  to  the  touch,  adheres  to  the 
tongue,  forms  a  smooth  paste  without  grittiness 
in  the  mouth,  insipid,  inodorous,  produces  no 
change  in  vegetable  colours,  insoluble  in  water, 
but  mixes  with  it  rea'dily  in  every  proportion,  and 
retains  a  small  quantity  with  considerable  force  ; 
is  infusible  in  the  strongest  heat  of  a  furnace,  ex- 
periencing merely  a  condensation  of  volume  and 
consequent  hardness,  but  is  in  small  quantities 
il  by  the  oxybydrogen  blowpipe.  Its  spe- 
cific gravity  is  2.000  in  the  state  of  powder,  but 
by  ignition  it  is  augmented. 

Every  analogy  iead.i  to  the  belief  that  alumina 
ins  a  peculiar  metal,  which  may  be  called 
aluminum.     The  first  evidences  obtained  of  this 
position  are  presented  in  Sir  H.  Davy's  research- 
[]        1  Bed  by  a  very  high 

power  being  fused  in  contact  with  pure  alumina, 
formed  a  globule  whiter  than  pure  iron  which 
:  -lowly  in  water,  becoming  covered 
with  a  white  powder.  The  solution  of  this  in 
muriatic  acid,  decomposed  by  an  alkali,  aiforded 
alumina  and  oxyde  of  iron.  Ky  passing  potas- 
sium in  vapour  through  ahunina  heated  to  wttite- 

'  pari  of  the  potassium  i- 
converted  into  potassa,  which  formed  a  coherent 
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mass  with  that  part  of  the  alumina  not  decom- 
pounded ;  and  in  this  mass  there  were  numerous 
gray  particles,  having  the  metallic  lustre,  and 
which  became  white  when  heated  in  the  air,  and 
which  slowly  effervesced  in  water.  In  a  similar 
experiment  made  by  the  same  illustrious  che- 
mist, a  strong  red  heat  only  being  applied  to  the 
alumina,  a  mass  was  obtained,  which  took  fire 
spontaneously  by  exposure  to  air,  and  which  ef- 
fervesced violently  in  water.  Tlus  mass  was 
probably  an  alloy  of  aluminum  and  potassium. 
The  conversion  of  potassium  into  its  deutoxyde, 
dry  potassa,  by  alumina,  proves  the  presence  of 
oxygen  in  the  latter.  When  regarded  as  an 
oxyde,  Sir  H.  Davy  estimates  its  oxygen  and 
basis  to  be  to  one  another  as  15  to  33  ;  or  as  10 
to  22.  The  prime  equivalent  of  alumina  woidd 
thus  appear  to  be  1.0+2.2  =  3.2.  But  Berze- 
lius's  analysis  of  sulphate  of  alumina  seems  to 
indicate  2. 136  as  the  quantity  of  the  earth  which 
combines  with  5  of  the  acid.  Hence  aluminum 
will  come  to  be  represented  by  2. 136  —  1  ^  1.136. 

Alumina  which  has  lost  its  plasticity  by  igni- 
tion, recovers  it  by  being  dissolved  in  an  acid  or 
alkaline  menstruum,  and  then  precipitated.  In 
this  state  it  is  called  a  hydrate,  for  when  dried  in 
a  steam  heat  it  retains  much  water  ;  and  there- 
fore resembles  in  composition  wavellite,  a  beau- 
tiful mineral,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  alu- 
mina, with  about  28  per  cent,  of  water. 

Alumina  is  widely  diffused  in  nature.  It  is  a 
constituent  of  every  soil,  and  of  almost  every 
rock.  It  is  the  basis  of  porcelain,  pottery, 
bricks,  and  crucibles.  Its  affinity  for  vegetable 
colouring  matter,  is  made  use  of  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  lakes,  and  in  the  arts  of  dieing  and  calico 
printing.  Native  combinations  of  alumina,  con- 
stitute the  fullers'  earth,  ochres,  boles,  pipe- 
clays, &c. 

The  salts  of  alumina  have  the  following  gene- 
ral characters  : 

1.  Most  of  them  are  very  soluble  in  water,  and 
their  solutions  have  a  sweetish  acerb  taste. 

2.  Ammonia  throws  down  their  earthy  base, 
even  though  they  have  been  previously  acidu- 
lated with  muriatic  acid. 

3.  At  a  strong  red  heat  they  give  out  a  portion 
of  their  acid. 

4.  Phosphate  of  ammonia  gives  a  white  preci- 
pitate. 

6.  Hydriodate  of  potassa  produces  a  flocculent 
precipitate  of  a  white  colour,  passing  into  a  per- 
manent yellow. 

6.  They  are  not  affected  by  oxalate  of  ammo- 
nia, tartaric  acid,  ferroprussiate  of  potassa,  or 
tincture  of  galls  :  by  the  first  two  tests  they  arc 
distinguishable  from  yttria  ;  and  by  the  last  two, 
from  that  earth  and  glucina. 

7.  If  bisulnbate  of  potassa  be  added  to  a  solu- 
tion of  an  aluminous  salt  moderately  concen- 
trated, octahedral  crystals  of  alum  will  form. 

ALIMINITE.  A  mineral  of  a  snow  white 
colour,  dull,  opaque,  and  having  a  fine  earthy 
fracture.  It  consists  of  sulphuric  acid,  alumina, 
water,  silica,  lime,  and  oxyde  of  iron. 

ALUMINOUS.     Pertaining  to  alum. 

Aluminous  waters.  Wateis  impregnated  with 
particles  of  alum. 

ALUMINUM.     See  Alumina. 

Alusar.     Manna. 

ALUS1A.  (From aXvffi s  a  wandering.)  Aly- 
sis;  Illusion;  Hallucination.  A  term  used  by 
Good  to  a  species  of  his  genus  Empathemata. 
See  NonoU 

ALVEAR'IUM.  (From  aheare,  a  bee-hive. ) 
That  part  of  the  meatus  auditorius  externus  is  so» 
called,  which  contains  the  wax  of  the  ear. 
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ALVEOLUS.  (A  dimimitive  of  alveus,  a 
c avity. )     The  socket  of  a  tooth. 

A'LVEUS.  (Alveus,  i.  m.,  a  cavity.)  A 
cavity. 

Alveus  ampullescf.ns.  That  part  of  the 
dnct  conveying  the  chyle  to  the  subclavian  vein, 
which  swells  out. 

Alveus  communis.  The  common  duct,  or 
communication  of  the  ampulla;  of  the  membrana- 
ceous semicircular  canals  in  the  internal  ear,  is 
so  termed  by  Scarpa. 

ALVIDU'CA.     (From  alvtis,  the  belly,  and     lupuius,  and  quassia  araara 
duco,  to  draw.)     Purging  medicines. 


from  a,  nog.  and  papaw,  to  decay  :  because  the 
flower,  when  cut,  does  not  soon  decay.)  ine 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  LiMMeui  sys- 
tem.    Class,  Monacia;  Order,  Pentandna. 

Amaranthus  oleraceus.  hsculent  ama- 
ranth. The  leaves  of  this,  and  several  other 
species,  are  eaten  in  India  the  same  as  cabbage 
is  here.  -  _, 

AMA'RUS.  Bitter.  See  Bitter.  The  prin- 
cipal bitters  used  medicinally  are, 

I.  The  pure  bitters ;  gentiana  lutea,  humulus 


ALVIFLUXUS.  (From  alvus,  and  fluo,  to 
flow.)     A  diarrhoea,  or  purging. 

ALVUS.  (Alvus,  i.  f.  and  sometimes  m.  ab 
olluendo,  qua  sordes  alluuntur.)  The  belly, 
stomach,  and  entrails. 

A'LYCE.  (From  a\v<o,  to  be  anxious.)  That 
anxiety  which  attends  low  fevers. 

ALY'PIA.  (From  a,  neg.  find  W>;,  pain.) 
Without  pain  ;  applied  to  a  purgation  of  the 
humours  without  pain. 

ALY'PIAS.  Alypum.  A  species  of  turbith, 
the  globvlaria  alypum;  so  called  because  it 
purges  without  pain. 

ALYSIS.     See  Alusia. 

ALY'SMUS.  (From  aXuw,  to  be  restless.) 
Restlessness. 

ALY'SSUM.  (From  a,  neg.  and  \vooa,  the 
bite  of  a  mad  dog  ;  so  called  because  it  was  fool- 
ishly thought  to  be  a  specific  in  the  cure  of  the 
bite  of  a  mad  dog.)  Mad-wort.  See  Marru- 
bium  alyssum. 

Altssum  Galeni.  See  Marrubium  verticil- 
latum. 

Alyssum  Plinh.     See  Galium  album. 

Alyssum  verticillatum.  The  Marru- 
bium verticillatum. 

Alze'mafor.     Cinnabar. 

A'lzum.  Aldum;  Aldrum.  The  name  of 
the  tree  which  produces  gum  bdellium,  according 
to  some  ancient  authors. 

A'MA.  (A/ia,  together.)  A  word  used  in 
composition. 

AMAPINE.  A  substance,  (he  properties  of 
which  are  intermediate  between  those  of  starch 
and  gum.     See  Starch. 

AMADOU.  A  variety  of  the  boletus  ignia- 
riits,  found  on  old  ash  and  other  trees.     It   is 


2.  Styptic  bitters ;  cinchona  officinalis,  croton 
cascarilla,  quassia  simarouba. 

3.  Aromatic  bitters ;  artemisia  absinthium, 
anthemis  nobilis,  hyssopus,  &c. 

Amatoria  feuris.  (From  amo,  to  love.) 
See  Chlorosis. 

Amatoria  veveficia.  (From  amo,  to  love, 
and  venejicium,  witchcraft.)  Philters.  Love 
powders. 

Amato'rius.  A  term  given  to  a  muscle  of 
the  eye,  by  which  that  organ  is  moved  in  ogling. 
See  Rectus  inferior  oculi. 

Amatzqui'ti.  An  Indian  term.  See  Arbu- 
tus unedo. 

AMAURO'SIS.  (Amauroses,  is.  f.  Apavpt,)- 
cts ;  from  nfiavpow,  to  darken  or  obscure.)  Gut- 
ta  serena ;  Amblyopia.  A  disease  of  the  eye 
attended  with  a  diminution  or  total  loss  of  sight, 
without  any  visible  injury  to  the  organ,  and 
arising  from  a  paralytic  affection  of  the  retina 
and  optic  nerve.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class 
locales,  and  order  dysasthesia  of  Cullen.  It 
arises  generally  from  compression  of  the  optic 
nerves ;  amaurosis  compressionis  ;  from  debiOty, 
amaurosis  aiovica;  from  spasm,  amaurosis  spas- 
modica ;  or  from  poisons,  amaurosis  venenata. 

The  symptoms  of  amaurosis  are  noted  for  be- 
ing very  irregular.  In  many  cases,  the  pupil  is 
very  much  dilated,  immoveable  and  of  its  natu- 
ral black  colour.  Sometimes,  however,  in  tile 
most  complete  and  incurable  cases,  the  pupil  is 
of  its  natural  size,  and  the  iris  capable  of  free 
motion.  In  some  cases,  the  pupil  has  a  dull, 
glassy,  or  horny  appearance.  Sometimes  its 
colour  is  greenish,  occasionally  whitish  and 
opaque,  so  as  to  be  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  an 
incipient  cataract.  Richter  mentions  a  degree 
of  strabismus,  as  the  only  symptom,  except  the 


boiled  in  water  to  extract  its  soluble  parts,  then     loss  of  sight,  as  invariably  attendant  on  amau 
dried  and  beat  with  a  mallet  to  loosen  its  texture. 


It  has  now  the  appearance  of  very  spongy  doe- 
skin leather.  It  is  lastly  impregnated  with  a  so- 
lution of  nitre,  and  dried,  when  it  is  called  spunk, 
or  German  tinder  ;  a  substance  much  used  on  the 
continent  for  lighting  fires,  either  from  the  colli- 
sion of  flint  and  steel,  or  from  the  sudden  con- 
densation of  air  in  the  atmospheric  pyrophonis. 
AMA'LGAM.     (Amalgama;  from  apa,  and 


The  blindness  produced  by  amaurosis,  is  gene- 
rally preceded  by  an  imaginary  appearance  of 
numerous  insects,  or  substances  like  cobwebs, 
interposing  themselves  between  objects  and  the 
eye.  The  origin  of  a  cataract,  on.  the  other 
hand,  is  usually  attended  with  a  simple  cloudi- 
ness of  vision. 

Violent  contusions  of  the  head,  apoplectic  fits, 


yau«v,   to  marry.)     A  substance  produced   by  flashes  of  lightning,  frequent  exposure  to   the 

mixing  mercury  with  a  metal,  the  two   being  rays  of  the  sun,  severe  exercise,  strong  passions, 

thereby  incorporated.     See  Alloy.  drunkenness,  and  other  causes  of  paralytic  aftec- 

Amame'lis.  (From  apa,  and  prj'Sia,  an  ap-  tions,  are  enumerated  as  producing  this  com- 
ple.)     The  bastard  medlar  of  Hippocrates.            .plaint.     Sometimes  tumours  within  the  cranium, 

AMANI'TJE.      (From    a,   priv.    and    pavm,  bony  projections,  &c.    have  been    found  com- 

madness  ;  so  called,  because  they  are   eatable  pressing  the  optic  nerves  ;  but  in  many  instances 
and  not  poisonous,  like  some  others,)    A  tribe  of    no  morbid  appearance  could  be  traced,  to  ac- 

fungous  productions,  called  mushrooms,  truffles,  count  for  the  blindness, 

and  morells,  and  by  the  French,  champignons.  The  disorder  is  generally  difficult  to  be  re- 

Vmara  dulcis.     See  Solanum  dulcamara.  moved:  but   is  sometimes  much    benefited  by 

Ama'racus.  (From  a,  neg.  and  papatvw,  to  general  and  local  stimulants,  persevered  in  for  a 
decay:  because  it  keeps  its  virtues  along  time.)  considerable  time.  If  there  are  marks  of  con- 
Marjoram.             '  gestion  in  the  head,  local  bleeding,  active  purg- 

Amaranth,  esculent.     See  Amaranthus  ole-  ing  and  other  evacuations  would  be  proper  in 

raeeus.  the  first  instance.     Blisters   and  issues  behind 

VMARA'XTHVS.      (Amaranthus,    i.    m. ;  the  car  or  neck  should  also  be  tried.     Richter 
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speaks  of  iiiuch  success  from  the  use  of  medi- 
■  steadily  on  the  bowels,  after  pre- 
mising an  emetic.  Air.  Ware  observes,  that  in 
cases  the  pupil  is  contracted,  indicating 
probably,  internal  inflammation  ;  and  then  the 
internal  use  of  mercury,  especially  the  oxymu- 
riate,  will  be  mobt  beneficial,  Electricity  has 
been  sometimes  serviceable,  taking  the  aura  or 
sparks,  or  even  gentle  shocks  ;  but  galvanism  is 
certainly  preferable.  Errhines  are  often  useful, 
as  the  compound  powder  of  asarabacca  ;  Mr. 
Ware  particularly  recommends  the  hydrargyrus 
vitriolatus  of  the  former  London  Pharmacopoeia. 
Stimulants  have  been  sometimes  usefully  applied 
to  the  eye  itself,  as  the  vapour  of  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, an  infusion  of  capsicum,  &c.  Where  the 
intention  of  a  blister  is  to  stimulate,  it  is  best  ap- 
plied to  the  temple    n  the  affected  side. 

A'MBE.  (Af<6i/»  the  edge  of  a  rock;  from 
afiSaivu,  to  ascend. )  An  old  chirurgical  machine 
for  reducing  dislocations  of  the  shoulder,  and  so 
called,  because  its  extremity  projects  like  the 
prominence  of  a  rock.  Its  invention  is  imputed 
to  Hippocrates.  The  ambe  is  the  most  ancient 
mechanical  contrivance  for  the  above  purpose, 
but  is  not  used  at  present. 

A'mbkla.  (Arabian.)  The  cornered  hazle- 
nut,  the  bark  of  which  is  purgative. 

AMBEH.  Succinum.  A  beautiful  bitumin- 
ous substance,  which  takes  a  good  polish,  and, 
after  a  slight  rubbing,  becomes  so  electric,  as  to 
attract  straws  and  small  bodies  ;  it  was  called 
yXiKTpov,  electrum,  by  the  ancients,  and  hence 
the  word  electricity.  "  Amber  is  a  hard,  brit- 
tle, tasteless  substance,  sometimes  perfectly 
transparent,  but  mostly  semitrausparent  or 
opaque,  and  of  a  glossy  surface  :  it  is  found  of 
all  colours,  but  cliiefjy  yellow  or  orange,  and  oi- 
ten  contains  leaves  or  insects  ;  its  specific  gra- 
vity is  from  1.065  to  1.100  ;  its  fracture  is  even, 
smooth,  and  glossy  ;  it  is  capable  of  a  fine  polish, 
and  becomes  electric  by  friction  ;  when  rubbed 
or  heated,  it  gives  a  peculiar  agreeable  smell, 
particularly  when  it  melts,  that  is  at  550°  of 
Fahrenheit,  but  it  then  loses  its  transparency  ; 
projected  on  burning  coals,  it  burns  with  a 
whitish  flame,  and  a  whitish-yellow  smoke,  but 
gives  very  little  soot,  and  leaves  brownish  ashes  ; 
it  is  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  though  the 
latter,  when  highly  rectified,  extracts  a  reddish 
colour  from  it ;  but  il  is  soluble  in  the  sulphuric 
acid,  which  then  acquires  a  reddish-purple  co- 
lour, and  is  precipitable  from  it  by  water.  No 
other  acid  dissolves  it,  nor  is  it  soluble  in  essen- 
tial or  expressed  oils,  without  some  decomposi- 
tion and  long  digestion  ;  but  pure  alkali  dissolves 
it.  By  distillation  it  affords  a  small  quantity  of 
water,  with  a  little  acetous  acid,  an  oil,  and  a 
peculiar  acid.  The  oil  rises  at  first  colourless  ; 
but,  as  the  heat  increases,  becomes  brown,  thick, 
and  eiupyreumatic.  The  oil  may  be  rectified  by 
successive  distillations,  or  it  may  be  obtained 
very  light  and  limpid  at  once,  if  it  be  put  into  u 
alembic  with  water,  as  the  elder  Rouelle 
directs,  and  distilled  at  a  heat  not  greater  than 
212°  Fahr.  It  requires  to  Be  kept  in  stone  bot- 
tles, however,  to  retain  this  state  ;  for  in 
vessels  it  becomes  brown  by  the  action  of  light. 

Amber  is  met  with  plentifully  in  regular  mines 
in  some  parts  of  Prussia.  The  upper  surface  is 
compo  which  is  a  stratum  of 

loain,  and  under  ibis  a  bed  of  wood,  partly  1 1-- 
tire,  but  ehieily  mouldered  or  changed  into  a 
bituminous  sub  lance.  Under  the  wood  is  a 
stratum  of   suiphui  i  aluminous  mine- 

ral, in  which  the  amber  i-  found'  Strong  sul- 
phureous exhalatii  u  the 
pit*. 
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Detached  pieces  are  also  found  occasionally 
on  the  sea-coast  in  various  countries.  It  haa 
been  found  in  gravel  beds  near  London.  In  the 
Royal  Cabinet  at  Berlin  there  is  a  mass  of  181bs. 
weight,  supposed  to  be  the  largest  ever  found. 
Jussieu  asserts,  that  the  delicate  insects  in  am- 
ber, which  prove  the  tranquillity  of  its  forma- 
tion, are  not  European.  Hauy  has  pointed  out 
the  following  distinctions  between  mellite  and 
copal,  the  bodies  which  most  closely  resemble 
amber.  Mellite  is  infusible  by  heat.  A  bit  of 
copal  heated  at  the  end  cf  a  knife  takes  fire, 
melting  into  drops,  which  flatten  as  they  fall ; 
whereas  amber  burns  with  spitting  and  frothing  ; 
and  when  its  liquefied  particles  drop,  they  re- 
bound from  the  plane  which  receives  them.  The 
origin  of  amber  is  at  present  involved  in  perfect 
obscurity,  though  the  rapid  progress  of  vegetable 
chemistry  promises  soon  to  throw  light  on  it. 
Various  frauds  are  practised  with  this  substance. 
Neumann  states  as  the  common  practices  of 
workmen,  the  two  following  :  The  one  consists 
in  surrounding  the  amber  with  sand  in  an  iron 
pot,  and  cementing  it  with  a  gradual  fire  for  for- 
ty hours,  some  small  pieces  placed  near  the  sides 
of  the  vessel  being  occasionally  taken  out  for 
judging  of  the  effect  of  the  operation :  the  second 
method,  which  he  says  is  that  most  generally 
practised,  is  by  digesting  and  boiling  the  amber 
about  twenty  hours  with  rapeseed  on,  by  which 
it  is  rendered  both  clear  and  hard. 

Werner  has  divided  it  into  two  sub-species, 
the  white  and  the  yellow ;  but  there  is  little 
advantage  in  the  distinction.  Its  ultimate  con- 
stituents are  the  same  with  those  of  vegetable 
bodies  in  general ;  viz.  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen. 

In  the  second  volume  of  the  Edinburgh  Philo- 
sophical Journal,  Dr.  Brewster  has  given  an  ac- 
count of  some  optical  properties  of  amber,  from 
which  he  considers  it  established  beyond  a  doubt 
that  amber  is  an  indurated  vegetable  juice  ;  and 
that  the  traces  of  a  regular  structure,  indicated 
by  its  action  upon  polarized  light,  are  not  the  ef- 
fect of  the  ordinary  laws  of  crystallization  by 
which  mellite  has  been  formed,  but  are  produced 
by  the  same  causes  which  influence  the  mechani- 
cal condition  of  gum-arabic,  and  other  gums, 
which  are  known  to  be  formed  by  the  successive 
deposition  and  induration  of  vegetable  fluids. "t- 
l/re's  Chem.  Diet.  See  Oleum  Succini,  and  Suc- 
cinic Acid. 

AMBER  SEED.  See  Hibiscus  abelmos- 
chus. 

AMBERGRIS.  (Ambragriseu,  ee.  ;f.)  A 
concrete,  found  in  very  irregular  masses,  float- 
ing on  the  sea  near  the  Molucca  islands,  Mada- 
gascar, Sumatra,  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel, 
brazil,  America,  China,  and  Japan.  It  has  also 
been  taken  out  of  the  intestines  of  the  Pltyseter 
macrocephalus,  the  spermaceti  whale.  As  it  has 
not  been  found  in  any  whales  but  such  as  are  dead 
or  sick,  its  production  is  generally  supposed  to 
be  owing  to  disease,  though  some  have  a  little 
Uiu  peremptorily  affirmed  it  to  be  the  cause  of 
the  morbid  affection.  As  no  large  piece  has  ever 
been  found  without  a  greater  or  lc.-s  quantity  of 
the  beaks  oi  the  Sepia  oclopodiu,  the  common 
food  of  the  spermaceti  whale,  interspersed 
throughout  its  substance,  there  caube  little  doubt 
of  its  original  itestines  of  the  whale ;  for 

ii  it  were  occasionally  swallowed  by  it  only,  and 
then  caused  disease,  it  would  be  frequently  lound 
without  these,  when  it  is  met  with  floating  or 
thrown  upon  the  shore. 

Ambergris  is  found  of  various  sizes,  generally 
ill  fragments,  but 
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weigh  near  two  hundred  pounds.  When  taken 
from  the  whale  it  is  not  so  hard  as  it  becomes  af- 
terward on  exposure  to  the  air.  Its  specific  -ra- 
rity ranges  from  780  to  926.  If  good,  it  adheres 
like  wax  to  the  edge  of  a  knife  with  which  it  is 
scraped,  retains  the  impression  of  the  teeth  or 
nails,  and  emits  a  fat  odoriferous  liquid  on  beinfr 
penetrated  with  a  hot  needle.  It  is  generally 
brittle  ;  but,  on  rubbing  it  with  the  nail,  it  be- 
comes smooth  like  hard  soap.  Its  colour  is  ei- 
ther white,  black,  ash-coloured,  yellow,  or 
blackish  ;  or  it  is  variegated,  namely,  gray  with 
black  specks,  or  gray  with  yellow  specks.  Its 
smell  is  peculiar,  and  not  easy  to  be  counterfeited. 
At  144°  it  melts,  and  at  212°  is  volatilised  in  the 
form  of  a  white  vapour.  But,  on  a  red-hot  coal, 
it  burns,  and  is  entirely  dissipated.  Water  has 
no  action  on  it ;  acids,  except  nitric,  act  feebly 
on  it ;  alkalies  combine  with  it,  and  form  a 
soap  ;  oether  and  the  volatile  oils  dissolve  it ;  so 
do  the  fixed  oils,  and  also  ammonia,  when  assist- 
ed by  heat ;  alcohol  dissolves  a  portion  of  it, 
and  is  of  great  use  in  analysing  it,  by  separa- 
ting its  constituent  parts.  According  to  Bouillon 
la  Grange,  who  has  given  the  latest  analysis  of  it, 
3820  parts  of  ambergris  consist  of  adipocire  2016 
parts,  aresinous  substance  1167,  benzoic  acid  425, 
and  coal  212.  But  Bucholtz  could  find  no  ben- 
zoic acid  in  it.  Dr.  Die  examined  two  different 
specimens  with  considerable  attention.  The  one 
yielded  benzoic  acid,  the  other,  equally  genuine 
to  all  appearance,  afforded  none. 

An  alcoholic  solution  of  ambergris,  added  in 
minute  quantity  to  lavender  water,  'tooth  powder, 
hair  powder,  wash  balls,  &c.  communicates  its 
peculiar  fragrance.  Its  retail  price  being  in  Lon- 
don so  high  as  a  guinea  per  oz.  leads  to  many 
adulterations.  These  consist  of  various  mix- 
tures of  benzoin,  labdanum,  meal,  &c.  scented 
with  musk.  The  greasy  appearance  and  smell 
which  heated  ambergris  exhibits,  afford  good 
criteria,  joined  to  its  solubility  in  hot  aether  and 
alcohol. 

It  has  occasionally  been  employed  in  medicine, 
but  its  use  is  mostly  confined  to  the  perfumer. 
Dr.  Swediaur  took  thirty  grains  of  it  without 
perceiving  any  sensible  effect.  A  sailor,  who 
took  half  an  ounce  of  it,  found  it  a  good  purga- 
tive.—  lire's  Chem.  Diet. 

The  medical  qualities  of  ambergris  arc  sto- 
machic, cordial,  and  antispasmodic^  It  is  very 
seldom  used  in  this  country. 

AMBLO'SIS.  (A/iSA&><ri£ ;  from  a^Xou,  to 
cause  abortion. )     A  miscarriage. 

Amblo'tica.  (Af»6Ao;r(Ka;  from  a^SXota,  to 
cause  abortion.)  Medicines  which  were  supposed 
to  occasion  abortion. 

AMBLYGONITE.  A  greenish-coloured  mine- 
ral that  occurs  in  granite,  along  with  green 
topaz  and  tourmaline,  near  Pinig  in  Saxony.  It 
seems  to  be  a  species  of  spoduminp. 

AMBLYOPIA.      {Amblyopia,    a.  f.  ;  from 
nifjSXos,  dull,  and   t,t'p,  the  eye.)     Amblyosmus ; 
Amblytes.     Hippocrates  means   by  this  word, 
dimness  of  sight  to  which  old  people  are  subject. 
Paidus  Actuarius,  and  the  best  modern  writers, 
seem  to  think  that  amblyopia  means  the  same 
thing  as  the  incomplete  amaurosis.     See  Amau- 
rosis. 
Amblyo'smus.     See  Amblyopia. 
Amblytes.     See  Amblyopia. 
Am  bo.     An  Indian  name  of  them:1 
A'mbon.     (From  cyiSaivia,  to  ascend.)  Coisus 
uses  this  term  to  signify  the  margin  cr  tip  of  the 
sockets  in  which  the  heads  of  the  large  bones  are 
lodged. 

ONE.     The  same  a.' 
r;i 
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AMBRA.  Amber.  Also  an  aromatic  gum. 

Ambra  cineracea.  Ambergris  and  gray 
amber. 

Ambra  grisea.     Ambergris. 

A'mbram.     Amber. 

Ambre'tte.     See  Hibiscus  abelmoschus. 

Ambulati'va.  (From  ambulo,  to  walk.)  A 
species  of  herpes ;  so  called  because  it  walks 
or  creeps,  as  it  were,  about  the  body. 

A'mbulo.  (From  n//|8aXXo»,  to  cast  forth.) 
Flatus  furiosus.  A  periodical  flatulent  disease 
caused,  according  to  Michaelis,  by  vapours 
shooting  through  various  parts  of  the  body. 

AMBU'STIO.  (Ambustio,  onis.  f.  ;  from 
amburo,  to  burn. )     See  Burn. 

AMBUSTUM.     A  burn  or  scald. 

Ame'lla.     The  same  as  achmella. 

AMENORRHCEA.  (Amenorrhaa,  a.  f. ; 
from  a,  priv.  pr/v,  a  month,  and  pew,  to  flow.) 
A  partial  or  total  obstruction  of  the  menses  in 
women  from  other  causes  than  pregnancy  and 
old  age.  The  menses  should  be  regular  as  to 
quantity  and  quality;  and  that  this  discharge 
should  observe  the  monthly  period,  is  essential  to 
health.  When  it  is  obstructed,  nature  makes 
her  efforts  to  obtain  for  it  some  other  outlet. 
When  these  efforts  of  nature  fail,  the  conse- 
quence may  be,  pyrexia,  pulmonic  diseases, 
spasmodic  affections,  hysteria,  epilepsia,  mania, 
apoplexia,  chlorosis,  according  to  the  general 
habit  and  disposition  of  the  patient.  Dr.  Cullen 
places  this  genus  in  the  class  locales,  and  order 
epischeses.  His  species  are,  1.  Emansio  men- 
■syim  ;  that  is,  when  the  menses  do  not  appear  so 
early  as  is  usually  expected.  See  Chlorosis. 
2.  Suppressio  mensium,  when,  after  the  menses 
appearing  and  continuing  as  usual  for  some  time, 
they  cease  without  pregnancy  occurring.  3. 
Amenorrhma  difficilis,  vel  Menorrhagia  diffici- 
lis,  when  this  flux  is  too  small  in  quantity,  and 
attended  with  great  pain,  &c. 

The  causes  of  a  suppression  of  the  menses  ap- 
pear mostly  to  operate  by  inducing  a  constriction 
of  the  extreme  vessels;  such  as  cold,  fear,  and 
other  depressing  passions,  an  indolent  life,  the 
abuse  of  acids,  &c.  It  is  sometimes  symptomatic 
of  other  diseases,  in  which  considerable  debility 
occurs,  as  phthisis  pulmonalis.  When  the  dis- 
charge has  been  some  time  interrupted,  particu- 
larly in  persons  previously  healthy,  haemorrhages 
will  often  happen  from  other  outlets,  the  nose, 
stomach,  lungs,  &c.  even  in  some  instances  a 
periodical  discharge  of  blood  from  an  ulcer  has 
occurred.  The  patient  generally  becomes  ob- 
stinately costive,  often  dyspeptic  ;  colicy  pains, 
and  various  hysterical  symptoms  likewise  are  apt 
to  attend.  The  means  of  chief  efficacy  in  re- 
storing the  uterine  function  are  those  calculated 
to  relax  spasm,  assisted  sometimes  by  such  as  in-  " 
crease  arterial  action,  particularly  in  protracted 
cases.  The  former  will  be  employed  with  most 
probability  of  success,  when  symptoms  of  a  men- 
strual effort  appear.  They  are,  especially  the 
hipbath,  fomentations  tothehypogastrium,  sitting 
over  a  vessel  of  hot  water,  so  that  the  vapour  may 
be  applied  to  the  pudenda ;  with  antispasmodic 
medicines,  as  the  compound  galbanum  pill,  cas- 
tor &c.  but  especially  opium.  If  the  patient  be 
plethoric,  vensescction  should  be  premised.  In 
cases  of  long  standing,  the  object  will  be  to 
bout  a  determination  ofblood  to  the  uterus, 
ay  he  accomplished  by  emmenagogues,  of 
whicu  sa\  me  and  cantbaris  are  most  to  be  relied 
upon ;  though  the  latter  wo.dd  be  improper,  if 
hffimatuna  had  occurred.  Certain  cathartics  are 
also  very  uselul,  particularly  aloes,  which  appear 
to  operate  especially  on   the.  rectum,  and  thas 
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pathetically  influence  the  uterus.     Electric 
.(I  through  the  hypogastric   region, 
contribute  to  the  i 

inty  anil    painful   menstruation, 

the  means  pointed  out  above  as  calculated  to  take 

off  constriction  of  the   uterine  vessels,  should  be 

ted  to  ;  especially  the  hip-bath,  and  the  free 

use  of  opium. 

AmentacejE  i'lant.e.  Amentaceous  plants. 
A  division  of  plants  in  natural  arrangements  of 
botanists. 

AMENTA'CEUS.  Having  an  amentum  or 
catkin,  as  the  willow,  birch,  beech,  poplar,  &e. 
AM  K'NTIA.  {Amentia,  a.  f. ;  from  a,  priv. 
and  mens,  the  mind.)  Imbecility  of  intellect,  by 
which  the  relations  of  things  are  either  not  per- 
ceived, or  not  recollected.  \  disease  in  the 
neuroses,  and  order  vesania  of  Cullen. 
When  it  originates  at  birth,  it  is  called  amentia 
congenita,  natural  stupidity  ;  when  from  the  in- 
firmities  of  age,  amentia  senilis,  dotage  or  child- 
ishness ;  and  when  from  some  accidental  cause, 
amen  I, 

AME'NTUM.  (Derived  from  its  fancied  re- 
semblance to  a  catVtail,  ana  byPestus,  from  the 
i.  u^//fi,  a  bond  or  thong. )  Jnlus  ;  Nucamen- 
tum;  Valutas.  Catkin.  A  species  of  inflores- 
cence, considered  by  some  as  a  species  of  C 
It  is  a  simple  peduncle  covered  with  numerous 
chaffy  scales,    under  which  are   the  flowers  or 

Iof  fructification.     The  distinctions  of  cat- 
cins  are  into, 

1.  Cylindrical:  as  in  Corylus  avellana; 
Beta  nlha ;  Alnus. 

2.  Globose  :  as  in  Fagux  sylvatica  ;  Plulu- 
utis  orientalis;  Urtica  piluli) 

3.  Ovate  :  as  in  the  Female  Pinus  sylvestris. 

4.  Filiform  :  seen  in  Fagus  pumila  and  Cus- 
■a  pumila. 

5.  Attenuate,  slender  towards  the  end :  as  in 
Fagus  castanea. 

6.  Thick  :  in  Juglans  regia. 

7.  Imbrecate,  scaly :  as  in  Juniperus  commu- 
nis and  & 'alii  fuse a. 

8.  Paleaceous,  chaffy :  as  in  Pinus  sylvestris. 

9.  Naked :  the  scales  being  so  small  or  want- 
that  the  parts  of  fructification  appear  naked, 

'   rcoccaria. 
American  balsam.     See  Myroxylon  Pcrui- 
f era  in. 

America'num  tuberosum.  The  potatoe. 
See  Solunum  tuberosum. 

Amf.thv'sta  piiarmaca.     (From  a,  neg.  and 

•vine.)     Medicines  which  were  said  either 

to  prevent  or  remove  the  effects  of  wine. — Galen. 

HETHY'STUS.      (From   -,,  neg.   and /ie- 

Ovokui,  to  be  inebriated:    so   called,    because  in 

former  times,   according   to   Plutarch,   it    was 

thought    to   prevent  drunkenness. — Ruland.  in 

('hem.)     The  amethyst.      "A   gem  of  a 

violet  colour,  and  great  brilliancy,  said  to  be  as 

hard  as  the  ruby  or  sapphire,  from  which  it  only 

differs  in  colour.     This  is  called  the   oriental 

amethyst.  ;uid  is  very  rare.    When 

i  n  pie  or  rosy  colour,  it  is  more  esteemed 
tluin  when  it  is  nearer  to  the  blue.    These  ame- 
the  same  figure,  hardness,  specific 
j  ,  anil  other  qualities,  as  the  best  sapphires 
or  rubies,  and  conn-  from  the  same  places,  par- 
ol Persia,  Arabia,  Vrmenia,  and  the 
Wesl   Indies.      The  occidental   amethysts  are 
or  quartz." 
tot. 
•  little  short  cloak.     !*  is 
itly  meant  ;i  • 


to  Saussure,  when  we  abandon  the  pasle  of  starch 
to  itself,  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  with  oi 
I  he  contact  of  air. 

A'MIDUM.      See  Amylum. 

Amin^f/um.  A  wine  produced  in  Aminsea, 
formerly  a  province  of  Italy  ;  called  also  Saler- 
num.  Also  a'strong  wine  vinegar.  Galen  men- 
tions Aminaum  Neapolitanum,  and  Amindum 
Siculum. 

A'MMI.  (Aminium,  i.  n.  Aw<  ;  from  annog, 
sand,  from  its  likeness  to  little  gravel-stones.) 
1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lincvean 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  herb  bi- 
shop's  weed,  of  which  there  are  two  sorts.  See 
Si.toii  ammi  and  ammi  m  \ 

Ammi  MAJUS.  The  systematic  name  for  the 
ammi  vulgare  of  the  shops.  The  see;!,  of  this 
plant,  Ammi—foliis  i nfenoribus pinnatis,  lance- 
olate oenoribus,  multijidis,  lineari- 
bus,  of  Linnaeus  ;  are  less  powerful  than  those 
of  the  Sison  ammi,  but  were  exhibited  with  the 
sarne  \  i 

.  i  ve'rum.     See  Sison  Ammi. 

Ammi  vulgare.     See  Ammi  majus. 

A.mmion.    Ammium.     Cinnabar. 

Ammocho'sia.  (From  u/jpos,  sand,  and  xcwi 
to  pour. )  A  remedy  for  drying  the  body  by 
sprinkling  it  with  hot  sand. — Oriba-iius. 

AMMO'NIA.  (Ammonia,  a.  f.  ;  so  called 
because  it  is  obtained  from  sal  ammoniac,  which 
received  its  name  from  being  dug  out  of  the 
earth  near  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon.) 
Ammonia  gas.  The  substance  so  called  is  an 
aeriform  or  alkaline  air.  "  There  is  a  saline 
body,  formerly  brought  from  Egypt,  where  it 
was  separated  from  soot,  by  sublimation,  but 
which  is  now  made  abundantly  in  Europe,  call- 
ed sal  ammoniac.  From  this  salt  pure  ammonia 
can  be  readily  obtained  by  the  following  pro- 
Mix  unslacked  quicklime  with  its  own 
;ii  of  sal  ammoniac,  each  in  fine  powder, 
and  introduce  them  into  a  glass  retort.  Join  to 
the  beak  of  the  retort,  by  a  collar  of  caoutchouc, 
(a  neck  of  an  India  rubber  bottle  answers  well,) 
a  glass  tube  about  18  inches  long,  containing 
pieces  of  ignited  muriate  of  lime.  This  tube 
should  lie  in-  a  horizontal  position,  and  its  free 
end,  previously  bent  obliquely  by  the  blowpipe, 
■should  dip  into  dry  mercury  in  a  pneumatic 
:..  A  slip  of  porous  paper,  as  an  addition- 
al precaution,  may  be  tied  round  the  tube,  and 
kept  moist  with  aether.  If  a  gentle  heat  from  a 
charcoal  chauffer  or  lamp  be  now  applied  to  the 
bottom  of  the  retort,  a  gaseous  body  will  bubble 
up  through  the  mercury.  Fill  a  little  glass  tube, 
sealed  at  one  end,  with  the  gas,  and  transfer  it, 
closely  stopped  at  the  other  end,  into  a  basin 
containing  water.     If  th  ie  instantly 

and  fill  the  whole  tube,  the  gas  is  pure,  and  may 
be  received  for  examination. 

Ammonia  is   a   transparent,   colourless,   and 
.oeiitly  invisible  gas.  possessed  of  elasticity, 
and  the  other  mechanical  properties  of  the  at- 
ur.     Its  specific  gravity  is  an  impor- 
tant datum  in  chemical  researches,  and  has  been 
rather  differently  stated.     Now   as  no  aejiform 
body  is  more  easily  obtained  in  a  pure  state  than 
i.ia,  this  diversity,  among  accurate  experi- 
hows  the  nicety  of  this  statical  ope- 
ration.    Biot   and  Arago  make  it  =■  I). 59669  by 
experiment,  and  by  calculation  from  itselcmen- 
hey   make   it  =  0.59438.     Kirwan 
[hat  100  cubic  baches  weigh  18.16  gr.  at  30 
of  bar.   and   61°  F.,   which  compared  to 
air  reckoned  30.519,  gives  0..'jy.340.  Sir  II.  J)a\  v 
mines  it-  density  to  be  =  0.590,  with  which 

i'lout, 
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in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Annals  of  Philosophy, 
agree. 

This  gas  has  an  exceedingly  pungent  smell, 
well  known  by  the  old  name  of  spirits  of  harts- 
horn. An  animal  plunged  into  it  speedily  dies.  It 
extinguishes  combustion,  but  being  itself  to  a 
certain  degree  combustible,  the  flame  of  a  taper 
immersed  in  it  is  enlarged  before  going  out.  ft 
has  a  very  acrid  taste. "  Water  condenses  it  very 
rapidly. 

Water  is  capable  of  dissolving  easily  about 
one-third  of  its  weight  of  ammoniacal  gas,  or  460 
times  its  bulk.  Hence,  when  placed  in  contact 
with  a  tube  filled  with  this  gas,  water  rushes  into 
it  with  explosive  velocity. 

Ammoniacal  gas,  perfectly  dry,  when  mixed 
with  oxygen,  explodes  with  the  electric  spark, 
and  is  converted  into  water  and  nitrogen,  as  has 
been  shown  in  an  ingenious  paper  by  Dr.  Henry. 
But  the  simplest,  and  perhaps  most  accurate  mode 
of  resolving  ammonia  into  its  elementary  consti- 
tuents, is  that  first  practised  by  Bertbollet,  the 
celebrated  discoverer  of  its  composition.  This 
consists  in  making  the  pure  gas  traverse  very 
slowly  an  ignited  porcelain  tube  of  a  small  dia- 
meter. 

The  alkaline  nature  of  ammonia  is  demon- 
strated, not  only  by  its  neutralising  acidily,  and 
changing  the  vegetable  reds  to  purple  or  green, 
but  also  by  its  being  attracted  to  the  negative 
pole  of  a  voltaic  arrangement.  When  a  pretty 
strong  electric  power  is  applied  to  ammonia  in 
its  liquid  or  solid  combinations,  simple  decom- 
position is  effected  ;  but  in  contact  with  mercury, 
very  mysterious  phenomena  occur.  If  a  globule 
of  mercury  be  surrounded  with  a  little  water  of 
ammonia,  or  placed  in  a  little  cavity  in  a  piece, 
of  sal  ammoniac,  and  then  subjected  to  the  vol- 
taic power  by  two  wires,  the  negative  touching 
the  mercury,  and  the  positive  the  ammoniacal 
compound,  the  globule  is  instantly  covered  with 
a  circulating  film,  a  white  smoke  rises  from  it, 
and  its  volume  enlarges,  whilst  it  shoots  out 
ramifications  of  a  semi-solid  consistence  over  the 
salt.  The  amalgam  has  the  consistence  of  soft 
butter,  and  may  be  cut  with  a  knife.  Whenever 
the  electrization  is  suspended,  the  crab-like  fibres 
retract  towards  the  central  mass,  which  soon,  by 
the  constant  formation  of  white  saline  films,  re- 
sumes its  pristine  globular  shape  and  size.  The 
enlargement  of  volume  seems  to  amount  occa- 
sionally to  ten  times  that  of  the  mercury,  when  a 
small  globule  is  employed.  Sir  H.  Davy,  Ber- 
zelius,  and  Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard,  have  stu- 
died this  singular  phenomenon  with  great  care. 
They  produced  the  very  same  substance  by  put- 
ting an  amalgam  of  mercury  and  potassium  into 
the  moistened  cupel  of  sal  ammoniac.  It  be- 
comes five  or  six  times  larger,  assumes  the  con- 
sistence of  butter,  whilst  it  retains  its  metallic 
histre. 

What  takes  place  in  these  experiments  ?  In  the 
second  case,  the  substance  of  metallic  aspect 
which  we  obtain  is  an  ammoniacal  hydruret  of 
mercury  and  potassium.  There  is  formed,  be- 
sides, muriate  of  potassa.  Consequently  a  por- 
tion of  the  potassium  of  the  amalgam  decomposes 
the  water,  becomes  potassa,  which  itself  decom- 
poses the  muriate  of  ammonia.  Thence  result 
hydrogen  and  ammonia,  which,  in  the  nascent 
state,  unite  to  the  undecomposed  amalgam.  In 
the  first  experiment,  the  substance  which,  as  in 
the  second,  presents  the  metallic  aspect,  is  only 
an  ammoniacal  hydruret  of  mercury ;  its  forma- 
tion is  accompanied  by  the  perceptible  evolution 
of  a  certain  quantity  of  chlorine  at  the  positive 
pole.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  salt  is  de- 
66 
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composed  by  the  electricity.  The  hydrogen  of  the 
muriatic  acid,  and  the  ammonia,  both  combine 
with  the  mercury.  ,  , 

Ammonia  is  not  affected  by  a  cherry-red  heat. 
According  1o  Guyton  de  Morveau,  it  becomes  a 
liquid  at'  about  40"  — 0",  or  at  0°  the  freezing 
point  of  mercury  ;  but  it  is  uncertain  whether 
the  appearances  he  observed  may  not  have  been 
owing  to  hygi-ometric  water,  as  happens  with 
chlorine  teas.  The  ammoniacal  liquid  loses  its 
pungent  smell  as  its  temperature  sinks,  till  at 
—  50°  it  gelatinizes,  if  suddenly  cooled ;  but  if 
slowly  cooled  it  crystallises. 

Oxygen,  by  means  of  electricity,  or  a  mere 
red  be:it,  resolves  ammonia  into  water  and  nitro- 
gen. When  there  is  a  considerable  excess  of 
oxygen,  it  acidifies  a  portion  of  the  nitrogen  into 
nitrous  acid,  whence  many  fallacies  in  analysis 
have  arisen.  Chlorine  and  ammonia  exercise  so 
powerful  an  action  on  each  other,  that  when  mix- 
ed suddenly,  a  sheet  of  white  tlame  pervades 
them.  The  simplest  way  of  making  this  fine  ex- 
periment, is  to  invert  a  matrass,  with  a  wide 
mouth  and  conical  neck,  over  another  with  a  taper 
neck,  containing  a  mixture  of  sal  ammoniac  and 
lime,  heated  by  a  lamp.  As  soon  as  the  upper 
vessel  seems  to  be  full  of  ammonia,  by  the  over- 
flow of  the  pungent,  gas,  it  is  to  be  cautiously  lift- 
ed up,  and  inserted,  in  a  perpendicular  direction, 
into  a  wide-mouthed  glass  decanter  or  flask,  fill- 
ed with  chlorine.  On  seizing  the  two  vessels 
thus  joined  with  the  two  hands  covered  with 
1  gloves,  aud  suddenly  inverting  them,  like  a  sand- 
glass, the  heavy  chlorine  and  light  ammonia, 
rushing  in  opposite  directions,  unite,  with  the 
evolution  of  flame.  As  one  volume  of  ammonia 
contains,  in  a  condensed  state,  one  and  a  half  of 
hydrogen,  which  requires  for  its  saturation  just 
one  and  a  half  of  chlorine,  this  quantity  should 
resolve  the  mixture  into  muriatic  acid  and  nitro- 
gen, and  thereby  give  a  ready  analysis  of  the  al- 
kaline gas.  If  the  proportion  of  chlorine  be 
less,  sal  ammoniac  and  nitrogen  are  the  results. 
The  same  thing  happens  en  mixing  the  aqueous 
solutions  of  ammonia  and  chlorine.  But  if  large 
bubbles  of  chlorine  be  let  up  in  ammoniacal  wa- 
ter of  moderate  strength,  luminous  streaks  are 
seen  in  the  dark  to  pervade  the  liquid,  and  the 
same  reciprocal  change  of  the  ingredients  is  ef- 
fected. 

Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard  state,  that  when  3 
parts  of  ammoniacal  gas  and  1  of  chlorine  are 
mixed  together,  they  condense  into  sal  ammo- 
niac, and  azote,  equal  to  1-10  the  whole  vo- 
lume, is  given  out. 

Iodine  has  an  analogous  action  on  ammonia  ; 
seizing  a  portion  of  its  hydrogen  to  form  hydrio- 
dic  acid,  whence  hydriodate  of  ammonia  results  ; 
while  another  portion  of  iodine  unites  with  the 
liberated  nitrogen  to  form  the  explosive  pulveru- 
lent iodine. 

Cyanogen  and  ammoniacal  gas  begin  to  act 
upon  each  other  whenever  they  come  Into  con- 
tact, but  some  hours  are  requisite  to  render  the 
effect  complete.  They  unite  in  the  proportion 
nearly  of  1  to  U,  forming  a  compound  which 
gives  a  dark  orange-brown  colour  to  water,  but 
dissolves  in  only  a  very  small  quantity  of  water. 
The  solution  does  not  produce  prussian  hl"e  with 
the  salts  of  iron. 

By  transmitting  ammoniacal  »as  through  char- 
coal ignited  in  a  tube,  prussic  or  hydrocyanic, 
acid  is  formed. 

The  action  of  the  alkaline  metals  on  gaseous 
ammonia,  is  very  curious.  When  potassium  is 
fused  in  that  gas,  a  very  fusible  olive-green  sub- 
stance, consisting  of  potassium,  nitrogen,  and 
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formed  ;  and  a  volume  oi  liydr 
to  what   v 
Ironi  tlit  action  on  water  of  the  quantity  of  po- 
anj  employed.     Hi  i  ing  to  The- 

nanl,  the  ammonia  is  divided  into  two  po 
One  i  I,  go  that  its  nitrogen  combines 

with  the  potassium,  and  its  hydrogen  remains 
free,  whilst  the  other  is  absorbed  in  whole  or  in 
pail  by  the  nitroguret  of  potassium.  Sodium 
arts  in  the  r.     The  olive  subs 

iqoe,  and  it  is  only  when  in  plates  of  ex- 
treme thinness  that  it  appears  seiuitransparent ; 
it  Iip-  nothing  of  the  metallic  appearance;  it  is 
heavii  r ;  and,  on  minute  inspection, 

m  imperfectly  crystallised.  When  it  is  ex- 
posed  to  a  heat  progressively  increased,  it  melts, 
('is  ingages  ammonia,  and  hydrogen,  and  nitro- 
tituting  ammonia  ; 
then  it  becomes  solid,  still  preserving  its  green 
colour,  and  is  converted  into  a  nitroguret  of  po- 
tassium or  sodium.  Exposed  to  the  air  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  it  attracts  only  its  humi- 
dity, hut  not  it-i  oxygen,  and  is  slowly  transform- 
ed into  ammoniacal  gas,  and  potassa  or  soda.  It 
hums  vividly  when  projected  into  a  hot  crucible, 
or  when  heated  in  a  vessel  containing  oxygen. 

r  and  acids  produce  also  sudden  d<  ■  < 
sition,  with  the  extrication  of  heat.  Alkalies 
or  alkaline  salts  are  produced.  Alcohol  likewise 
decomposes  it  with  similar  results.  The  pre- 
ceding description  of  the  compound  of  ammonia 
with  potassium,  as  prepared  hy  Gay  Lussac  and 
Thenard,  was  controverted  by  Sir  H.  Davy. 

The  experiments  ot  this  accurate  chemist  led  to 
the  conclusion,  that  the  presence  of  moisture  had 
modified  their  results.  In  proportion  as  more 
precautions  are  taken  to  keep  every  thing  abso- 
solutely  dry,  so  iu  proportion  is  less  ammonia  re- 
rated.  He  seldom  obtained  as  much  as 
1-10  of  the  quantity  absorbed;  and  lie  never 
could  procure  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  in  the  pro- 
portions constituting  ammonia  ;  there  was  al- 
ways an  excess  of  nitrogen.  The  following  ex- 
periment was  conducted  with  the  utmost  nicety. 
inm  were  heated  in  12  cubic 
inch's  of  ammoniacal  gas;  7.J>  were  absorbed, 
and;.  ten  evolved.     On  distilling  the 

olive-  tube  of  platina,  9  cubical 

inches  of  gas  were  given  oil',  and  half  a  cubical 
inch  remained  in  the  tube  and  adapters.  Of  the 
:,'  cubical  inches,  one-fifth  of  a  cubical  inch  only 
v.  a-  ammonia  ;  10  measures  of  the  permanent  gas 
mixed  with  IJb  of  oxygen,  and  acted  upon  by  the 
•  li  'l  ileal  spark,  left  a  residuum  of  7.5.  lie  in- 
fers thai  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  ammonia, 
trioity  and  potassium,  are  the  same. 
ilie  whole  we  mag  legitimately  infer,  that 
there  is  something  yet  unexplained  in  these  phe- 
otassiuro  separates  from  ammo- 
nia as  mui  li  hydrogen,  as  an  equal  weight  of  it 
would  from  water.  If  two  volumes  of  hydrogen 
be  thus  detached  from  the  alkaline  gas*  the  re- 
maining volume,  with  the  volume  of  nitrogen, 
will  he  left  to  combine  with  the  potassium,  form- 
ing a  triple  compound,  somewhat  analogous  to 
the  cyanides,  a  compound  capable  of  condensing 

"  '  '  al  gas  is  transmitted  over  i<r- 

'"•"l  a,  copper,  platina,  &c.  it  is  de- 

«ed  completely,  awl  though  the  metals  are 

doI   increased  in  weight,  they  have  become  cx- 

m  mi,  lv  brittle.      Iron,  at  the  same  temperature, 

mposes  the  ammonia,  with  double  the  rapi- 

diiN  ihal  platinum  does.   At  a  high  temperature, 

the  protoxyde  of  nitrogen  decomposes  ammonia. 

oi  tl,,    ordinary  metals,  zinc  is  the  only  one 

h  liquid  ammonia  oxydizes  and  then  d'*- 
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solves.  But  it  acts  on  many  of  the  metallic 
it  a  high  temperature  the.  gas  deoxy- 
dizes  all  those  winch  arc  reducible  by  hydrogen. 
The  oxydes  soluble  in  liquid  ammonia,  are  the 
oxyde  of  zinc  ;  the  protoxyde  and  peroxyde  of 
copper;  the  Oxyde  of  silver;  the  third  and 
fourth  oxydes  of  antimony  ;  the  oxyde  of  tellu- 
rium ;  the  protoxydes  of  nickel,  cobalt,  and  iron, 
the  peroxyde  of  tin,  mercury,  gild,  and  platinum. 
The  fir-t  five  are  very  soluble,  the  rest  less  so. 
These  combinations  can  be  obtained  by  evapora- 
tion, in  the  dry  state,  only  with  copper,  antimo- 
ny, mercury,  gold,  platinum,  and  silver  ;  the. 
four  last  of  which  are  very  remarkable  for  their 
detonating  property.     Sec  the  particular  metals. 

Ali  i :  susceptible  of  combining  with 

ammonia,  and  they  almost  all  form  with  it  neu- 
tral coi  r  made  the  impor- 
tant discovery,  that  whenever  the  acid  is  gaseous, 
i's  combination  with  ammoniacal  gas  talus  place 
in  a  simple  ratio  of  determinate  volumes,  whether 
a  neutral  or  a  subsalt  be  formed. 

Ammoniacal  salts  have  the  following  general 
characters  :  — 

1st,  When  treated  with  a  caustic  fixed  alkali 
or  earth,  they  exhale  the  peculiar  smell  of  am- 
monia. 

2d,  They  are  generally  soluble  in  water,  and 
crystallisable. 

3d,  They  are  all  decomposed  at  a  moderate 
red  heat ;  and  if  the  acid  be  fixed,  as  the  phos- 
phoric or  boracic,  the  ammonia  comes  away 
pure. 

4th,  When  they  are  dropped  into  a  solution  of 
muriate  of  platina,  a  yellow  precipitate  falls." — 
Tire's  Chem.  Die. 

The  preparations  of  ammonia  in  use  arc, 

1.  Liquor  ammonia;.     See  Ammonia  liquor. 

2.  The  sub-corbonate  of  ammonia.  See  Am- 
monia subcarbonus,  and  ammonia  subcarbona- 
/('•>■  liquor. 

9.  The  acetate  of  ammonia.  See  Ammonia, 
acetatis  liquor. 

4  The  muriate  of  ammonia.  See  Sal  am- 
moniac. 

5.  Ferrum  ammoniatum. 

6.  Several  tinctures  and  spirits,  holding  am- 
monia in  solution. 

Ammonia,  argentate  of.    Fulminating  silver. 

Ammonia  acetata.  See  Liquor  ammonia 
acetaii ;. 

Ammonia  muriata.    See  Sal  ammoniac. 

Ammonia  pr.-efarata.  See  Ammonia  sub- 
carbonas. 

Ammoniac,  sal.     See  Sal  Ammoniac. 

AMMONI'ACUM.  (Ap/ioviaicw ;  so  called 
from  Ammonia,  whence  it  was  brought. )  Gum- 
ammoniac.  A  concrete  gummy  resinous  juice, 
composed  of  little  lumps,  or  tears,  of  a  strong  and 
somewhat  ungrateful  smell,  and  nauseous  taste, 
followed  by  a  bitterness.  There  has,  hitherto, 
been  uo  information  had  concerning  the  plant 
which  affords  this  drug  ;  but  Wildenow  considers 
it  to  be  the  Heracleum  gummiferum,  having 
r  used  (hat  plant  from  the  seed-s,  which  are  some- 
times found  in  the  drug.  It  is  imported  here  from 
Turkey,  and  from  the  East  Indies.  It  consist^, 
according  to  Braconnot,  of  70  resin,  18.4  gum, 
4.4  glutinous  matter.  C  water,  and  1.2  loss  in  100 
parts.  Gum  ammoniacuni  is  principally  em- 
ployed as  an  expectorant,  and  is  frequently  pre- 
scribed in  asthma  and  chronic  catarrh.  Its  dose 
is  from  10  to  30  grains.  It  is  given  in  the  form 
ol  pill  or  diffused  in  water,  and  is  frequently 
combined  with  squill,  or  tartarised  antimony.  In 
large  doses,  it  proves  purgative.  Externally,  it 
is  applied  as  a  discutient,  under  the  form  of  pla* 
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ter,  to  white  swellings  of  the  knee,  and  to  indo- 
lent tumours.  The  official  preparations  are  Am- 
urineatum ;  Emphjstrum  ammoniaci ; 
Empl.  ammoniaci  cum  hydrargyro  ;  Mistura  am- 
moniaci. 

Ammonite  acetatis  liquor.  A  solution  of 
acetate  of  ammonia ;  formerly  called  Aqua  am- 
monite acetatte.  Take  of  sub-carbonate  of  am- 
monia, two  ounces  ;  dilute  acetic  acid,  lour  pints. 
Add  the  acid  to  the  salt,  until  bub 
.shall  no  longer  arise,  and  mix.  T 
cence  is  occasioned  by  the  escape  of  carbonic 
acid  gas,  which  the  acetic  acid  expels,  and  neu- 
tralises the  ammonia. 

If  the  acid  rather  predominate,  the  solution  is 
more  grateful  to  the  taste  ;  and  pro*  ided  that  acid 
be  correctly  prepared,  the  proportions  here 
will  be  found  sufficient  ;  where  the  acid  cannot 
be  depended  on,  it  will  be  right  to  be  regulated 
rather  by  the  cessation  of  effervescence  titan  by 
quantity. 

This  preparation  was  formerly  known  in  the 
shops  under  the  name  of  spirit  of  Minde, 
When  assisted  by  a  warm  regimen,  it  proves  an 
excellent  and  powerful  sudorific.;  and,  as  it  ope- 
rates without  quickening  the  circulation,  or  in- 
creasing the  heat  of  the  body,  it  is  admissible  in 
febrile  and  inflammatory  diseases,  in  which  the 
use  of  stimulating  sudorifics  are  attended  with 
danger.  Its  action  may  likewise  be  determined 
to  the  kidneys,  by  walking  about  in  the  cool  air. 
The  common  dose  is  half  an  ounce,  cither  by  it- 
self, or  along  with  other  medicines,  adapted  to 
"the  same  intention. 

Ammoni-e  carbonas.  See  Ammonia  sub- 
carbonas. 

Ammoni.e  liquor.  Liquor  of  Ammonia. 
Take  of  muriate  of  ammonia  eight  ounces  ;  lime 
newly  prepared,  six  ounces  ;  water,  four  pints. 
Pour  on  the  lime  a  pint  of  the  water,  then  cover 
the  vessel,  and  set  them  byfor  an  hour  ;  then  add 
the  muriate  of  ammonia,  and  the  remaining  wa- 
ter previously  made  boiling  hot,  and  cover  the 
vessel  again  ;  strain  the  liquor  when  it  has  cool- 
ed ;  then  distil  from  it  twelve  fluid  ounces  of  t lie 
solution  of  ammonia  into  a  receiver  cooled  to  the 
temperature  of  50°.  The  specific  gravity  of  this 
solution  should  be  to  that  of  distilled  water,  as 
4.960  to  1000. 

Lime  is  capable  of  decomposing  muriate  of 
ammonia  at  a  temperature  much  below  that  of 
boiling  water ;  so  that  when  the  materials  are 
mixed,  a  solution  of  ammonia  and  of  muriat  e  of 
lime  is  obtained,.  This  being  submitted  to  dis- 
tillation, the  ammonia  passes  over  with  a  certain 
portion  of  the  water,  leaving  behind  the  muriate 
of  lime  dissolved  in  the  rest.  The  proportion  of 
water  directed  seems,  however,  unnecessarily 
great,  which  obliges  the  operator  to  employ 
larger  vessels  than  would  otherwise  suffice. 
But  the  process  now  directed  is  certainly  much 
easier,  more  economical,  and  more  uniform  in 
its  results,  than  that  of  former  Pharmacopoeias. 

This  preparation  is  colourless  and  transparent 
with  a  strong  peculiar  smell  ;  it  part.-;  with  the 
ammonia  in  the  form  of  gas,  if  heated  to  130  de- 
grees, and  requires  to  be  kept,  with  a  cautious  ex- 
clusion of  atmospherical  air,  with  the  carbonic 
acid  of  which  it  readily  unites  :  on  this  latter  ac- 
count, the  propriety  of  keeping  it  in  small  bottles 
instead  of  a  large  one,  has  been  suggested. 

This  is  the  aqua  ammonite  puree  of  the  shop*, 
and  the  alcali  volatile  causticum. 

Water  of  ammonia  is  very  rarely  given  inter- 
nally, although  it  may  be  used  in  doses  of  ten  or 
twenty  drops,  largely  diluted,  as  a  powerful  stim- 
ulant in  asphyxia  and  similar  diseases.     Exter- 


nally, it  is  applied   to  the  skin  as  a  rubefacient, 

and  in  the  form  of  gas  to  the  nostrils,  and  to  the 
..yes  as  a  stimulant :  in  cases  of  torpor,  paralysis, 
rheumatism,  syncope,  hysteria,  and  chrome  oph- 
thalmia. 

Ammoni.e  mitrias.     See  Salummomacce. 

Ammonite  nitras.  Alcali  voluhle  mtra- 
tum;  Sal  ammoniacus  nitrosus ;  Ammonia  ni- 
trala.  A  salt  composed  of  the  nitric  acid  and 
ammonia,  the  virtues  of  which  are  internally  diu- 
retic cad  deobstruent,  and  externally  resolvent 
and  sialogogue. 

AmmonIjE  subcarbonas.  Subcarbonate  of 
ammonia.  This  preparation  was  formerly  called 
ammonia  prteparata,  and  sal  vol  otitis  sulis  am- 
moniaci, and  sal  volatilis.  It  is  made  thus: — 
Take  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  a  pound  :  of  prepar- 
ed chalk,  dried,  a  pound  and  a  half.  Reduce 
them  separately  to  powder ;  then  mix  them  to- 
gether, and  sublime  in  a  heat  gradually  raised, 
till  the  retort  becomes  red.  In  tliis  preparation 
a  double  decomposition  takes  place,  the  carbonic 
acid  of  the  chalk  uniting  with  the  ammonia,  and 
forming  subcarbonate  of  ammonia,  which  is  vol- 
atilised while  muriate  of  lime  remains  in  the 
vessel. 

This  salt  possesses  nervine  and  stimulating 
powers,  and  is  highly  beneficial  in  the  dose  of 
from  two  to  eight  grains,  in  nervous  affections, 
debilities,  flatulency,  and  acidity  from  dyspepsia. 

Ammonite  scbcarbonatis  liquor.  Liquor 
ammonite  carbonatis.  Solution  of  subcarbonate 
of  ammonia.  Take  of  subcarbonate  of  ammonia, 
four  ounces  ;  distilled  water  a  pint.  Dissolve  the 
subcarbonate  of  ammonia  in  the  water,  and  filter 
the  solution  through  paper.  This  preparation 
possesses  the  properties  of  ammonia  in  its  action 
on  the  human  body.  See  Ammonite  subcar- 
bonas. 

Ammonicated  copper,  liquor  of.  See  Cupri 
ammoniati  liquor. 

Ammo'nion.  (From  auuos,  sand.)  Aetius 
uses  this  term  to  denote  acollyrium  of  great  vir- 
tue in  many  diseases  of  the  eye,  which  was  said 
to  remove  sand  or  gravel  from  the  eyes. 

AMMOM'TES.  Petrifactions,  which  have 
likewise  been  distinguished  by  the  name,  ai'cornua 
ammonis,  and  are  called  make-stones  by  the 
vulgar,  consist  chiefly  of  lime-stone.  They  are 
found  of  all  sizes,  from  the  breadth  of  half  an 
inch  to  more  than  two  feet  in  diameter  ;  some  of 
them  rounded,  others  greatly  compressed,  and 
lodged  in  different  strata  of  stones  and  clays. 
They  appear  to  owe  their»origin  to  shells  of  the 
nautilus  kind. 

AMMO'NIUM.  Berzelius  first  gave  this 
name  to  a  supposed  metal  which  with  oxygen  he 
conceives  to  form  the  alkali  called  ammonia.  It 
is  now  generally  used  by  all  chemists.  See-  Am- 
monia. 

AMNE'SIA.  (From  a,  priv.  and  iirnatg, 
memory.)  Amnestia.  Forgetfulness  ;  mostly  a 
symptomatic  affection. 

Amne'stia.     See  Amnesia. 

AMNIOS.  (From  a/tvos  a  lamb,  or  lamb's 
skin.)  Amnion.  The  soft  internal  membrane 
which  surrounds  the  foetus.  It  is  very  thin  and 
pellucid  in  the  early  stage  of  pregnancy,  but  ac- 
quires considerabletthicknfss  and  strength  in  the 
latter  months.  T  e  amnios  contains  a  thin  wa- 
tery fluid,  in  whi-  (  the  foetus  is  suspended.  Sec 
Liquor  amni 

AMNIOTIC.  (Amnioticus;  from  amnios: 
so  called  because  it  is  obtained  from  the  mem- 
brane of  that  name.)  Of  or  belonging  to  the 
amnios. 

iotic  acid.    Acidum  amnioticum.    A 
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peculiar  acid  found  in  the  liquor  of  the  amnios  of 
ow.     Ii  exists  in  the  form  of  a  white  pulver- 
nowder.    it  is  slightly  acid  to  the  taste,  but 
egetable  blues.     It  is  with  dif- 
ficulty soluble  in  cold,  but  readily  soluble  in  boil- 
in  5  water,  and   in  alcohol.     When  exposed  to  a 
■  odour  of  ammonia  and 
of  pin  d  by  heat,  it  decom, 

Carbonate  of  pota  I  ammonia,  it  pro- 

no  change  in  the  solutions  of  silver,  lead,  or 
1  y.  in  nitric  acid.     Amniotic  acid  maybe 
I  ed  by  evaporating  the  liquor  of  the  amnios 
of  the  cow  to  a  fourth  part,  and  suffering  it  to  cool; 
amniotic  acid  will  he  obtained  in  con- 
siderable quantity.     Whether  this  acid  exists  in 
the  liquor  of  the  amnios  of  other  animals,  is  not 
yet  known. 

AMOMUM.  (Amomum,  ?'.  n.  ;  from  an 
Arabian  word,  signifying  a  pigeon,  the  foot  of 
which  it  was  thought  to  resemble.)  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plant?-  in  the  Linnwan  system.  Class 
in dria  ;  Order,  Monogynia. 
Amomum  cardamomum.  The  former  sys- 
tematic name  for  the  cardamomum  minus.  See 
Elettaria  cardamomum. 

Amomum  gjianum  paradisi.  The  system- 
atic name  of  the  plant  which  affords  the  grains 
of  paradise.  Cardamomum  majus  ;  Meleguet- 
in  ;  Maniguelta  ;  Cardamomum  piperatium. 
Grains  of  paradise,  or  the  greater  cardamom 
are  contained  in  a  large  brown,  somewhat 
triangular  flask,  the  thickness  of  one's  thumb 
and  pyramidal.  The  seeds  arc  angular,  and  of  a 
reddish  brown  colour,  smaller  than  pepper,  and 
resemble  very  much  the  seeds  of  the  cardamo- 
mum minus.  They  arc  extremely  hot,  and  simi- 
lar in  virtue  to  pepper. 

Amomum  verum.  True  stone  parsley.  The 
fruit  is  about  the  size  of  a  grape,  of  a  strong  and 
grateful  aromatic  taste,  and  penetrating 
smell.  The  >i:t:iU  have  been  given  as  a  carmin- 
ative. 

Amomum  zingiber.  The  former  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  which  affords  ginger.  See 
Zingiber  officinale. 
Amo'r(;r.  See  Amurcu. 
AMPELrTE.  The  aluminous  ampelite,  is 
the  alum  slate;  and  the  graphic,  the  graphic 
*late. 

ASlPELOSA'GRIA.     (From  o/hkXos,  a  vine, 
and  aypiof ,  wild. )  See  Bryonia  alba. 
AMPHEMERI'NA.     See  Amphemerinos. 
AMPHEMEM'NOS.      (From    ,,p<ph    about, 
and  riftcpa,  a  day.)     Amphemerina.     A  fever  of 
our  day's  duration. 

■IPHIARTHKO'SIS.  Ap^iapOpucn; ;  from 
'(jiipi,  both,  and  upbjjuiaii,  an  articulation  :  so  call- 
ed from  its  partaking  both  of  diarthrosis  and  sy- 
irosis. )  A  mixed  species  of  connexion  of 
bones,  which  admits  ot  an  obscure  motion,  as  is 
red  in  the  metacarpal  and  metatarsal  bones, 
and  the  vertebra'. 

AMPHIBIUM.  (From  „,.,/„,  ambo,  and 
»'ita.)  An  amphibious  animal,  or  one  that  lives 
'm. tli  on  land  and  bathe  water.  The  amphibious 
animals,  according  to  Linnseus,  arc  a  class,  the 
■  '>!  which  is  furnished  with  one  ventricle 
*na  one  auricle,  Ln  w  hich  respiration  is  in  a  consi- 
derable deeri  e  voluntary. 

iMPHIBLESTROI'DE*.     (Fn  ■ 

,,<<■.)    Itetelorm  or 
ike;  a  term  which  has  Wen  applied  to  the 
retina. 

v,'""'""r-     s  f   actionlite    aul 

le  nave  iln- 

p  rocks    arc   BO   called 
ich  is  hornbl 


AMPHIBRA'NCHIA.  (From  W<,  about, 
and  (ipavxia,  the  jaws.)  The  fauces  or  parts 
about  the  tonsils,  according  to  Hippocrates  and 
Foesius. 

Amphicau'stis.  (From  ap^t,  about,  and 
■cavfty,  ripe  corn. )     1 .  A  sort  of  wild  barley. 

2.  Eustacliius  says,  it  was  also  to  express  the 
private  parts  of  a  woman. 

AJMPH1DEON.  (From  nj,<bi,  on  both  sides, 
and  6auo,  to  divide. )  Amphideeum  ;  Amphidium. 
The  os  tinea;,  or  mouth  of  the  womb,  which  opens 
both  ways,  was  so  called  by  the  ancients. 

AMPHIDIARTHRO'SIS.  The  same  as 
Amphi  arthrosis. 

Amphigene.     A  name  of  Vcsuvian. 

AMPHIiMERI'NA.  (From  apti,  about,  and 
npipa,  a  day. )     A  fever  of  one  day's  continuance. 

AMPHIME'TRION.  From  ap.<pt,  about,  and 
pr/rpa,  the  womb.)  Amphimetrium.  The  parts 
about  the  womb.     Hippocrates. 

A'mphiplex.  (From  aucpi,  about,  and 
GXe/crw,  to  connect. )  According  to  Rufus  Ephe- 
sius,  the  part  situated  between  the  scrotum  and 
anus,  and  which  is  connected  with  the  thighs. 

Amphipneu'ma.  (From  aptyi  about,  and 
<~>vcvpa,  breath. )  A  difficulty  of  breathing. — 
Hippocrates. 

AMPHFPOLOS.  (From  ay.^i,  about,  and 
woXcw,  to  attend.  (Amphipolus.  One  who  attends 
the  bed  of  a  sick  person,  and  administers  to  him. 
— Hippocrates. 

Amphismi'la.  (From  aptyi,  on  both  sides, 
and  opi\ti,  an  incision-knife.)  A  dissecting 
knife,  with  an  edge  on  both  sides.     Galen. 

AMPLECTENS.     Embracing,  clasping. 

AMPLEXICAULIS.  (From  amplcctor,  to 
surround,  and  caulis,  a  stem.)  Embracing  or 
clasping  the  stem.  Folium  amplexicaule  is  a 
leaf,  the  base  of  which  surrounds  the  stem,  as  in 
Papacer  somniferum  and  Carduwi  marianus ; 
and  the  Senecio  hirsutus,  has  a  leafstalk  which 
embraces  the  stem  at  its  base. 

AMPU'LLA.  ApbMa;  from  avaCuXAw,  to 
swell  out. )     A  bottle. 

1.  All  bellied  vessels  are  so  called  in  chemistry, 
as  bolt-heads,  receivers,  cucurbits,  &c. 

2.  In  anatomy  this  term  is  applied  by  Scarpa 
to  the  dilated  portions  of  the  membranaceous  semi- 
circular cauals,  just  within  the  vestibulum  of  the 
ear. 

3.  In  botany  ;  it  is  a  small  membranaceous  bag 
attached  to  the  roots  and  the  emersed  leaves  ot 
some  aquatic  plants,  rendering  them  buoyant. — 
Thompson. 

AMPULLE'SCENS.  f(From  ampulla,  a 
bottle.)  The  most  tumid  part  of  the  thoracic 
duct  is  called  alveus  ampullescens. 

AMPUTA'TIO.  (From  amputo,  to  cut  off. ) 
Eclome.  Amputation ;  a  surgical  operation, 
which  consists  in  the  removal  of  a  limb  or  yis- 
cus  :  thus  we  say,  a  leg,  a  finger,  the  penis,  &c. 
when  cutoff,  are  amputated ;  but  when  speaking 
of  a  tumour  or  excrescence,  it  is  said  to  be  re- 
moved, or  dissected  out. 

AMILETUM.  (From  Wa,  a  bond;  be- 
cause it  was  tied  round  the  person's  neck ;  or 
rather  from  ajivvu>,  to  defend. )  An  amulet,  or 
charm  ;  by  wearing  which  the  person  was  sup- 
posed to  be  defended  from  the  admission  of  all 
evil :  in  particular,  an  antidote  against  the 
plague. 

Amu'rca.  (From  apepyo),  to  press  out.) 
dmorge.  1.  A  small  herb,  whose  expressed 
juice  is  used  in  die. 

2.  The  sediment  of  the  olive,  after  the  oil  has 
been  pressed  from  it  ;  recommended  by  Hippo- 
crates and  Galen  as  an  application  to  ulcers. 
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Amu'tica.  (From  ofiiir/w,  to  scratch.)  Me- 
dicines that,  by  vellicating  or  scratching,  as  it 
were,  the  bronchia,  stimulate  it  to  the  discharge 
of  whatever  is  to  be  thrown  off  the  lungs. 

A'myciie.     (From  a//v<r<ru>,  to  scratch. ) 

1.  A  superficial  laceration  or  exulceration  of 
the  skm  :  a  slight  wound.— Hippocrates. 

2.  Scarification. — Galen. 

Amy'ctcfa.  (From  ajwaau),  to  vcllicate.) 
Medicines  which  stimulate  and  vellicate  the  skin, 
accordingto  Cadius  Aurelianus. 

AMY'GDALA.  (Amygdala,  a.  f.  ;  Ahvy- 
Sa\>i ;  from  apvotru>,  to  lancinate  :  so  called,  be- 
cause after  the  green  husk  is  removed  from  the 
fruit,  there  appear  upon  the  shell  certain  fissures, 
as  it  were  lacerations. ) 

1.  The  fruit  calledthe  almond.  See  Amygda- 
lus communis. 

2.  The  tonsil  glands  of  the  throat  are  some- 
times termed,  from  their  resemblance,  Amyg- 
dala. 

Amygdala  amaea.  The  bitter  almond.  See 
Amygdalus  communis. 

Amygdala  dulcis.  The  sweet  almond.  See 
Amygdalus  communis. 

Amygdalae  oleum.  See  Amygdalus  com- 
munis. 

AMYGDALOID.  (Amygdaloidcs  ;  from 
amygdalus,  an  almond,  and  uSos,  resemblance.) 
Almond-like. 

1 .  A  name  given  to  some  parts  of  the  body 
and  to  parts  of  vegetables  and  minerals,  which 
resemble  almonds. 

2.  A  compound  mineral  consisting  of  spheroi- 
dal particles  or  vesicles  of  lithomarge,  green 
earth,  calc  spar,  steatite  imbedded  in  a  basis  of 
fine-grained  green-stone  or  wacke,  containing 
sometimes,  also,  crystals  of  hornblende. 

AMY'GDALUS.  (Amygdalus,  i.  m.  ;  from 
amygdala,  the  derivation  of  which  look  to.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnrean 
system.  Class,  Jcosandria;  Order,  Monogynia. 
The  almond-tree. 

.Amygdalus  communis.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  which  affords  the  common  al- 
mond. Amygdalus— foliis  serratis  infimis  glan- 
dulosi$,floribus  segsilibus  geminis. of  Linmeus. 

The  almond  is  a  native  of  Barbary.  The  same 
tree  produces  either  bitter  or  sweet.  Sweet  al- 
monds are  more  in  use  as  food  than  medicine  ; 
but  they  are  said  to  be  difficult  of  digestion,  un- 
less extremely  well  comminuted.  Their  medi- 
cinal qualities  depend  upon  the  oil  which  they 
contain  in  the  farinaceous  mati«r,  and  which 
they  afford  on  expression,  nearly  m  the  propor- 
tion of  half  their  weight.  It  is  very  similar  to 
olive  oil  ;  perhaps  rather  purer,  and  is  used  for 
the  same  purposes.  The  oil  thus  obtained  is  more 
agreeable  to  the  palate  than  most  of  the  other 
expressed  oils,  and  is  therefore  preferred  for  in- 
ternal use,  being  generally  employed  with  a  view 
to  obtimd  acrid  juices,  and  to  soften  and  relax 
the  solids,  in  tickling  coughs,  hoarseness,  costive- 
ness,  nephritic  pains,  &c.  Externally,  it  is  ap- 
plied against  tension  and  rigidity  of  particular 
parts.  The  milky  solutions  of  almonds  in  watery 
liquors,  usually  called  emulsions,  possess,  in  a 
certain  degree,  the  emollient  qualities  of  the  oil, 
and  have  this  advantage  over  pure  oil,  that  they 
may  be  given  in  acute  or  inflammatory  disorders, 
without  danger  of  the  ill  effects  which  the  oil 
might  sometimes  produce  by  turning,  rancid. 
The  officinal  preparations  of  almonds  are  the  ex- 
pressed oil,  the  confection,  and  the  emulsion  ;  to 
the  latter,  the  addition  of  gum-arabic  is  sometimes 
directed,  which  renders  it  a  still  more  useful  de- 
/nulcent  in  catarrhal  affections,  stranguries,  &c. 
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Bitter  almonds  yield  a  large  quantity  of  oil. 
perfectly  similar  to  that  obtained  From  sweet  al- 
monds, but  the  matter  remaining  after  the  ex- 
pression of  the  oil,  is  more  powerfully  bitter  than 
the  almond  in  its  entire  state.  Great  part  o  the 
bitter  matter  dissolves  by  the  assistance  of  heat, 
both  in  water  and  rectified  spirit;  and  a  part 
arises  also  with  both  menstrua  in  distillation. 
Bitter  almonds  have  been  long  known  to  be  poi- 
sonous to  various  brute  animals  ;  and  some  au- 
thors have  alleged  that  they  are  also  deleterious 
to  the  human  species  ;  but  the  facts  recorded 
upon  this  point  appear  to  want  further  proof. 
However,  as  the  noxious  quahty  seems  to  reside 
in  that  matter  which  gives  it  the  bitterness  and 
flavour,  it  is  very  probable,  that  when  this  is  se- 
parated by  distillation,  and  taken  in  a  sufficiently 
concentrated  state,  it  may  prove  a  poison  to  man, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  common  laurel,  to  which 
it  appears  extremely  analogous.  Bergius  telis  us, 
that  bitter  almonds,  in  tiie  form  of  emulsion, 
cured  obstinate  intermittents,  after  the  bark  had 
failed.  A  simple  water  is  distilled  from  bitter 
almonds,  after  the  oil  is  pressed  out,  which  pos- 
sesses the  same  qualities,  and  in  the  same  degree, 
as  that  drawn  from  cherry-stones.  These  afford- 
ed, formerly,  the  now-exploded  aqua  cerasorum 
nigrorum,  or  black  cherry-  water. 

Amygdalus  persica.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  common  peach-tree.  The  fruit  is  known 
to  be  grateful  and  wholesome,  seldom  disagreeing 
with  the  stomach,  unless  this  organ  is  not  in  a 
healthy  state,  or  the  fruit  has  been  eaten  to  ex- 
cess, when  effects  similar  to  those  of  the  other 
dulco-acid  summer  fruits  may  be  produced.  The 
flowers,  including  the  calyx  as  well  as  the  corolla, 
are  the  parts  of  the  persica  used  for  medicinal 
purposes.  These  have  an  agreeable  but  weak 
smell,  and  a  bitterish  taste.  Boulduc  observes, 
"  that  when  distilled,  without  addition,  by  the 
heat  of  a  water-bath,  they  yield  one-sixth  their 
weight,  or  more,  of  a  whitish  liquid,  which  com- 
ma). I  cates  to  a  considerable  quantity  of  other 
liquids  a  flavour  like  that  of  the  kernels  of  fruits. 
These  flowers  have  a  cathartic  effect,  and,  espe- 
cially to  children,  have  been  successfully  given 
in  the  character  of  a  vermifuge  ;  for  this  purpose, 
an  infusion  of  a  dram  of  the  flowers  dried,  or 
half  an  ounce  in  their  recent  state,  is  the  requi- 
site dose.  The  leaves  of  the  peach  are  also  found 
to  possess  anthelmintic  power,  and  from  a  great 
number  of  experiments  appear  to  have  been  given 
with  invariable  success  both  to  children  and 
adults.  However,  as  the  leaves  and  flowers  of 
this  plant  manifest,  in  some  degree,  the  quality  of 
those  of  the  laurocerasus,  they  ought  to  be  used 
with  caution." 

A'mvla.  (From  amylum,  starch.)  This 
term  has  been  applied  to  some  chemical  fscula, 
or  highly  pulverized  residuum.     Obsolete. 

Ami'leon.     Amylion.     Starch. 

A'MYLUM.  (Amylum,  i.  n.  AHv\ov  ;  from 
n,  priv.  and  /j.v\r/,  a  mill ;  because  it  was  former- 
ly made  from  wheat,  without  the  assistance  of  a 
mill.)     Amyleon  ;  Amylion.     See  Starch. 

AMY'RIS.  (From  (J,  intensive,  and  avpev, 
ointment,  or  balm  ;  so  called  from  its  use,  or 
smell.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linmean  system.  Class,  Octandria ;  Order, 
Monogynia,  of  which  two  species  are  used  in 
medicine. 

Amyris  elemifera.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  plant  from  which  it  is  supposed  we  obtain 
the  resin  called  gum-elemi.  The  plant  is  de- 
scribed by  Linmeus:  Amyris :— foliis  tends 
qmnato  pinnatisque  subtus  tomentosis.  Elemi 
U  brought  here  from  the  Spanish  West  Indies  • 
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med   when   softish,    somewhat 

\  of  a  pale  whitish  colour,  inclining  a 

little  to  green,  and  of  a  strong,  though  not  un- 

.iit.  smell.     It  i.s  only  used  in  ointments  and 

pbftei  s,  and  is  a  powerful  digestive. 

A-ivr.is  GILBADENSI8.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  plant  from  which  the  opobahamum  is  ob- 
tained. It  has  been  called  by  a  variety  of  names, 
as  Bahamum  genuinum  avtiquorum;  Bahame- 
laori ;  JEgijptiacum  bahamum ;  Bahamum 
Asiaticum  ;  Balsamum  Judaicum  ;  Bahumum 
Syriacum;  Bahamum  e  Mecca;  Bahamum 
Alpini)  Oleum  balsami ;  Curpobahamum ; 
Xylobalsamum.  Uaisam,  or  balm  of  Gilead ; 
Balsam  of  Mecca.  A  resinous  juice,  obtained  by 
making  incisions  into  the  bark  of  the  Amyrh  : — 
foliis  ternatia  integerrimis,  pedunculis  unijloris 
loteraMbus  of  Linnaeus.  This  tree  grows  spon- 
taneously, particularly  near  to  Mecca,  on  the 
Asiatic  side  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  juice  of  the 
fruit  is  termed  carpobahamum  in  the  pharmaco- 

iis,  and  that  of  the  wood  and  branches  xylo- 
tahamum.  The  best  sort  is  a  spontaneous  exu- 
dation from  the  tree,  and  is  held  in  so  high  esti- 
mation by  the  Turks,  that  it  is  rarely,  if  ever,  to 
be  met  with  genuine  among  us.  The  medicinal 
virtues  of  the  genuine  balsam  of  Gilead,  have 
been  highly  rated,  undoubtedly  with  much  exag- 
geration. The  common  balsam  of  Mecca  is 
scarcely  used  ;  but  its  qualities  seem  to  be  very 
similar  to  those  of  the  balsam  of  Tolu,  with  per- 
haps more  acrimony.  The  dose  is  from  15  to  50 
drops. 

A'mtcm.  (From  a,  priv.  and  jivi,  muscle. )  A 
limb  so  emaciated  that  the  muscles  scarcely  ap- 
pear. 

\N A.  In  medical  prescriptions  it  means  "of 
each.''     See  A. 

Ana'basisj.     (From  avatfatvb),  to  ascend.) 

1.  An  ascension,  augmentation,  or  increase  of 
a  disease,  or  paroxysm.  It  is  usually  meant  of 
fevers. — Galen. 

'-'.  A  species  of  the  equisetum  or  horse-tail 
plant. 

Anaba'tica.  (From  avaSatw,  to  ascend.) 
An  epithet  formerly  applied  to  a  continual  fever, 
when  it  increases  in  malignity. 

ANABE'XIS.  (From  ava&rrrrw,  to  cough  up.) 
An  expectoration  of  matter  by  coughing. 

ANABLE'PSIS.  (From  ava  and  fiXtiru),  to 
see  again: J  The  recovery  of  sight  after  it  has 
been  io.st. 

Anablysis.  (From  ava  and  li\v^u>,  to  gush 
out  again.)     Ebullition  or  effervescence. 

\'i;ole.  (From  ava6a\Xo>,  to  cast  up.) 
The  discharge  of  any  thing  by  vomit ;  also  dila- 
tation, or  extension. — Gaien. 

AnaBROCHE'SIS.  (From  „ra  and  /fyo^ew,  to 
reabsorb.)    The  reabsorption  of  matter. 

ANABROCBl'SMOS.  (From  avafyovswj  to  re- 
absorb.)  Anabrochhmua.  The  taking  up  and 
removing  the  hair  on  the  eyelids,  when  they 
become  troublesome.— Galen,  JEgineta,  and 
(it  hers. 

V.WBRO'SIS.  (From  avafipoaKto,  to  devour.) 
\  corrosion  of  the  solid  parts,  by  sharp  and  bi- 
tins  humours. — Galen. 

1.  (From  ova,  without,  and 
a  heart)  Without  heart;  because  the 
pulp  of  the  fruit,  instead  of  having  the  seed  en- 
closed, a-  i,  usual!-  a  tl,t,  nut  gr0wiilg 
out  ol  the  end  o|  ,t.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants.  Class,  Enneandria;  Order,"  Mono- 
gynia. 

i.'F.ntale.  The  cashew- 
nut.  The  oil  of  this  nul  isanactivi  caustic,  and 
employed  as  such  in  its  native  country  ;  but 
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ther  it,  nor  any  part  of  the  fruit,  is  used  medici- 
nally in  this  country.  It  is  a  useful  marking  ink, 
as  any  thing  written  on  linen  or  cotton  with  it,  it) 
of  a  brown  colour,  which  gradually  grows  black- 
er, and  is  very  durable. 

Anacaudiuji  orif.ntale.  The  Malacca 
bean.     See  Aciccnnia  tomevtosa. 

ANAC ATH A'RSIS.  ( From  ava,  and  KaQaipo- 
pat,  to  purge  up. )  An  expectoration  of  pus,  or  a 
purgation  by  spitting,  contra-distinguished  from 
catharsis,  or  evacuation  downwards.  In  this 
sense  the  word  is  used  by  Hippocrates  and  Galen. 
Blanchard  denotes,  by  this  word,  medicines 
which  operate  upwards,  as  vomiting,  &c. 

ANAC  ATH  A'RTIC.  (Anacathurtieus ;  from 
avaKadaipofmi,  to  purge  upwards.)  Promoting 
expectoration,  or  vomiting. 

Ana'chron.     Mineral  alkali. 

ANA'CLASIS.  (From  «wikA«w,  to  bend 
back. )  A  reflection  or  recurvature  of  any  of  the 
members,  according  to  Hippocrates. 

ANA'CLISIS.  (From  ava/cXtvw,  to  recline.) 
A  couch,  or  sick  bed. — Hippocrates. 

Anaco'che.  (From  avanwytu,  to  retard.) 
Delay  in  the  administration  of  medicines  ;  also 
slowness  in  the  progress  of  a  disease. — Hippo- 

ANACCELIA'SMUS.  (From  ava,  and  KoiXia, 
the  bowels.)  A  gentle  purge,  which  was  some- 
times used  to  relieve  the  lungs. 

Anacolle'ma.  (From  ava,  and  Ko\\aa>,  to 
glue  together. )  A  collyrium  made  of  agglutinant 
substances,  and  stuck  on  the  forehead. — Galen. 

AnaCONCHOLI'SMOS.  (From  avaKoy^oXi^io, 
to  sound  as  a  shell.)  A  gargarism  :  so  called, 
because  the  noise  made  in  the  throat  is  like  the 
sound  of  a  shell. — Galen. 

ANACTE'SIS.  (From  avaKraopai,  to  reco- 
ver. )  Restoration  of  strength  ;  recovery  from 
sickness. — Hippocrates. 

ANACUPHI  SMA.  (From  avuKompi^,  to  lift 
up.)  A  kind  of  exercise  mentioned  by  Hippo- 
crates, which  consists  in  lifting  the  body  up  and 
down,  like  our  weigh  jolt,  and  dumb  bells. 

Anacyce'sis.  (From  avaxvKaoi,  to  mix. )  The 
mixture  of  substances,  or  medicines,  by  pouring 
one  upon  another. 

ANAC  Y'CLEON.  (From  avai<vK\ou>,  to  wan- 
der about.)  Anacycleus.  A  mountebank,  or 
wandering  quack. 

ANACYRI'OSIS.  (From  ava,  and  xvpos,  au- 
thority. )  By  this  word,  Hippocrates  means  thai 
gravity  and  authority  which  physicians  should 
preserve  anions:;  sick  people  and  their  attendants. 

ANADIPLO'SIS.  (From  avaSnrXou,  to  redu- 
plicate. )  A  reduplication  or  frequent  return  of  a 
paroxysm,  or  disease. —  Galen. 

Ana'dosis.  (From  avu>,  upwards,  and  £i6o>/ti, 
to  give.)     1.  A  vomit. 

2.  The  distribution  of  aliment  all  over  the 
body. 

S.  Digestion. 

Ana'dromk.  (From  ava,  upwards,  andfyt^w, 
to  run.)  A  pain  which  runs  from  the  lower  ex- 
tremities to  the  upper  parts  of  the  body. — Hippo- 
crutes. 

Anvk'des.  (From  <.,  priv.  andai<5ws,  shame.) 
Shameless.  Hippocrates  uses  this  word  meta- 
phorically for  without  restraint  ;  and  applies  it 
to  water  rushing  into  the  aspera  arteria. 

ANJESTHE'SIA.  {Antesthesia,  a.  f.  A*  uc- 
Bijata ;  from  n,  priv.  and  aiaQuvofiai,  to  feel. ) 
Loss  of  the  sense  of  touch.  A  genus  of  disease 
in  the  class  Locale*,  and  order  Dysaslhesia;  of 
Cullen. 

ANAGA'LLIS.  (From  avayeXau,  to  laugh; 
because,  by  curing  the  spleen,  it  disposes  pe 
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to  be  cheerful. )  1 .  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnaean  system. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  anagallis 
arvensis. 

Anagallis  arvensis.  The  systematic  name 
for  the  Anagallis— foliis  indivisis,  caule  pro- 
cumbente  of  Linnaeus.  A  small  and  delicately 
formed  plant,  which  does  not  appear  to  possess 
any  particular  properties. 

AnaGARGaLi'CTUM.      (Fromavrt,  and  yapya- 

ptoiv,  the  throat.)  A  gargarism,  or  wash  for  the 
throat. 
Anagargari'stum.  A  gargle. 
ANAGLY'PHE.  (From  avay\v<p<o,  to  en- 
nave.)  A  part  of  the  fourth  ventricle  of  the 
brain  was  formerly  thus  called,  from  its  resem- 
blance to  a  pen,  or  style. 

ANAGNO'SIS.  (From  avayivwaKw,  to  know. ) 
The  persuasion,  or  certainty,  by  which  medical 
men  judge  of  a  disease  from  its  symptoms. — Hip- 
pocrates. 

ANA'GRAPHE.  (From  avaypacpw,  to  write. ) 
A  prescription  or  receipt. 

ANALCINE.  Cubic  zeolite.  A  mineral 
found  in  granite,  gneiss,  trap  rocks,  and  lavas,  at 
Calton  Hill,  Edinburgh,  in  Bohemia  and  Ferroe 
islands.  From  its  becoming  feebly  electrical  by 
heat,  it  has  got  this  name. 

Anale'ntia.  A  fictitious  term  used  by  Para- 
celsus for  epilepsy. 

ANALE'PSIA.  (From  ava,  and  \apCmvu>,  to 
take  again.)  A  species  of  epilepsy,  which  pro- 
ceeds from  a  disorder  of  the  stomach,  and  with 
which  the  patient  is  apt  to  be  seized  very  often 
and  suddenly. 

ANALE'PSIS.  (From  ovaXa/uSavca,  to  re- 
store. )     A  recovery  of  strength  after  sickness. 

ANALE'PTIC .  (Analepticus ;  from  ava\ap.- 
Saw,  to  recruit  or  recover. )  That  which  reco- 
vers the  strength  which  has  been  lost  by  sick- 
ness. 

ANALO'SIS.  (From  uva\taicu>,  to  consume.) 
A  consumption,  or  wasting. 

ANA'LYSIS.       (AvaAueris ;    from    avaXvo),    to 

resolve.)  The  resolution  by  chemistry,  of  any 
matter  into  its  primary  and  constituent  parts. 
The  processes  and  experiments  which  chemists 
have  recourse  to,  are  extremely  numerous  and 
diversified,  yet  they  may  be  reduced  to  two  spe- 
cies, which  comprehend  the  whole  art  of  chemis- 
try.  The  first  is,  analysis,  or  decomposition  ; 
the  second,  symlhcsis,  or  composition.  In  ana- 
lysis, the  parts  of  which  bodies  are  composed, 
are  separated  from  each  other  :  thus,  if  we  reduce 
cinnabar,  which  is  composed  of  sulphur  and 
mercury,  and  exhibit  these  two  bodies  in  a  sepa- 
rate state,  we  say  we  have  decomposed  or  ana- 
lysed cinnabar.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  several 
bodies  be  mixed  together,  and  a  new  substance  be 
produced,  the  process  is  then  termed  chemical 
composition,  or  synthesis  :  thus,  if  by  fusion  and 
sublimation,  we  combine  mercury  with  sulphur, 
and  produce  cinnabar,  the  operation  is  termed 
chemical  composition,  or  composition  by  synthe- 
sis. Chemical  analysis  consists  of 
viety  of  operations.  In  these  operations  the 
extensive  knowledge  of  such  properties  of 
•  bodies  as  are  already  discovered  mfcl  be  applied, 
in  order  to  produce  simplicity  of  effect,  and  cer- 
tainty in  the  results.  Chemical  analysis  can 
hardly  be  executed  with  success,  by  one  who  is 
not  in  possession  of  a  considerable  number  of 
simple  substances,  in  a  state  of  great  purity, 
rich,  from  their  effects,  are  called  re- 
its.  The  word  analysis  is  often  applii 
.lenote  that  series  of  operation 
.  .    :■■ 
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mined,  whether  they  be  merely  separated,  or  ex^ 
hibited  apart  from  each  other  ;  or  whether  these 
distinctive  properties  be  exhibited  by  causing 
them  to  enter  into  new  combinations,  without  the 
perceptible  intervention  of  a  separate  state ;  and, 
in  the  chemical  examination  of  bodies,  analysis 
or  separation  can  scarcely  ever  be  effected,  with- 
out synthesis  taking  place  at  the  same  time. 

ANAMNE'SIS.  (From  avapipvriGKw,  to  re- 
member.) Remembrance,  or  recollection  of 
what  has  been  done. — Galen. 

ANAMNESTIC.  (From  the  same.)  A  re- 
medy for  bad  memory,  or  whatever  strengthens 
the  memory. 

ANA'NAS.  The  egg-shaped  pine-apple.  See 
Bromelia  Ananas. 

Ana'nce.  (From  ai'ay*a£a>,  to  compel. )  Ne- 
cessity. It  is  applied  to  any  desperate  opera- 
tion.— Hippocrates. 

Anaphalanti'aSIS.  (From  ava<j>a\avTOs, 
bald.)  A  thinness  of  hair  upon  the  eye-brows. 
— Gorreeus. 

Ana'phora.  (From  avatyepto,  to  bring  up.) 
It  is  applied  to.  a  person  who  spits  blood. — Gor- 

ANAPHORY'XIS.  (From  avafopvoou,  to 
grind  down. )  The  reducing  of  any  thing  to  dust, 
or  a  very  fine  powder. 

ANAPHRODFSIA.  (Anaphrodisia,  a.  f.  ; 
from  o,  priv.  and  aippoSiaia,  the  feast  of  Venus. ) 
Impotence.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  Lo- 
cales, and  order  Dysorexice  of  Cullen.  It  either 
arises  from  paralysis,  anaphrodisia  paralytica  ; 
or  from  gonorrhoea,  anaphrodisia  gonorrhoica. 

Anaphro'meli.  (From  a,  neg.  afpof,  froth, 
and/ifXi,  honey.)     Clarified  honey. 

ANAPLA'SIS.  (From  ava-rzXncaa,  to  restore 
again.)  A  restoration  of  flesh  where  it  has  been 
lost ;  also  the  reuniting  a  fractured  bone. — Hip- 
pocrates 

ANAPLERO'SIS.  (From  ava^tjpou,  to  fill 
again. )  The  restitution,  or  filling  up  of  wasted 
parts. — Galen. 

Anaplero'tica.  (From  the  same.)  Medi- 
cines renewing  flesh  :  incainatives,  or  such  medi- 
cines as  fill  up  a  wound  so  as  to  restore  it  to  its 
original  shape. — Galen. 

Anapleu'sis.  (From  avair\cvu>,  to  float  upon.) 
The  rotting  of  a  bone,  so  that  it  drops  off,  and  lies 
upon  the  flesh.  Exfoliation,  or  separation  of  a 
bone. — Hippocrates,  JEg-inela,  &c. 

ANAPNEU'SIS.  (From  avanrtw,  to  respire. ) 
Respiration. 

ANA'PNOE.     Respiration. 

ANAPTO'SIS.  (From  avam-no,  to  fall  back.) 
A  relapse. 

An.v'ptysis.     The  same  as  Anacatharsis. 

Anarrhegni'mi*.  (Prom  am,  ia\dl),r/vvpi, 
to  break  again. )  Anarrhexis.  A  fracture  ;  the 
fresh  opening  of  a  wound. 

ANARRIKE'A.  (From  ava,  upwards,  and 
psw,  to  flow.)  A  flux  of  humours  from  below  up- 
wards.— Schneider  de  Catarrho. 

Anarrho'pia.  (From  ava,  upwards,  and 
pizw,  to  creep. )  A  flux  of  humours  from  below 
upwards. — fl 

A'NAS.     {Anas,  tis.  f.  ;  from   veut,  to  swim, 
do.)     A  genus  of  birds  in  the  Linmean 
system. 

"  An  as  cygn  us.     The  swan.     The  flesh  of  the 
young  swan  «  tender,  and  a  great  deli- 

Anas  domestica.  The  tame  duck.  The 
flesh  of  this  bird  is  difficult  of  digestion,  and  re- 

and   stimulating; 
lie  taken  with  it  to  enable  the  stomach  to  digest  it. 
*NAI  ffi.  f.  :  from  ova. 
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through,  and  aap<-,  flesh.)  Sarcites.  A  species 
of  dropsy  from  a  serous  humour,  spread  between 
the  skin  and  flesh,  or  rather  a  general  accumula- 
tion of  lymph  in  the  cellular  system.  Dr.  Cul- 
Icn  ranks  this  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  Ca- 
chexia, and  the  order  I  ntumesc  entice.  He  enu- 
merates the  following  species,  viz.  1.  Anasarca 
scrota :  as  when  the  due  discharge  of  serum  is 
suppressed,  &c.  2.  Anasarca  oppilata:  as 
when  the  blood-vessels  are  consiJerably  pressed, 
which  happens  to  many  pregnant  women,  &c. 
3.  Anasarca  exanthematica  :  this  happens  after 
'  ulcers,  various  eruptive  disorders,  and  particularly 
after  the  erysipelas.  4.  Anasarca  anccmia  hap- 
pens when  the  blood  is  rendered  extremely  poor 
from  considerable  losses  of  it.  5.  Anasarca 
debilium :  as  when  feebleness  is  induced  by  long 
illness,  &c. 

This  species  of  dropsy  shows  itself  at  first  with  a 
swelling  of  the  feet  and  ancles  towardsthe  evening, 
which,  for  a  time,  disappears  again  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  tumefaction  is  soft  and  inelastic,  and, 
when  pressed  upon  by  the  finger,  retains  its  mark 
for  some  time,  the  skin  becoming  much  paler  than 
usual.  By  degrees  the  swelling  ascends  upwards, 
and  occupies  the  trunk  of  the  body  ;  and  at  last, 
even  the  face  and  eyelids  appear  full  and  bloated  ; 
the  breathing  then  becomes  difficult,  the  urine  is 
small  in  quantity,  high-coloured,  and  deposites  a 
reddish  sediment ;  the  belly  is  C06tive,  the  perspi- 
ration much  obstructed,  the  countenance  yellow, 
and  a  considerable  degree  of  thirst,  with  emacia- 
tion of  the  whole  body,  prevails.  To  these  symp- 
toms succeed  torpor,  heaviness,  a  troublesome 
cough,  and  a  slow  fever.  In  some  cases  the  water 
oozes  out,  through  the  pores  of  the  cuticle  ;  in 
others,  being  too  gross  to  pass  by  these,  it  raises 
the  cuticle  in  small  blisters  ;  and  sometimes  the 
skin,  not  allowing  the  water  to  escape  through  it, 
is  compressed  and  hardened,  and  is  at  the  same 
time,  so  much  distended  as  to  give  the  tumour  a 
considerable  degree  of  firmness.  For  the  causes 
of  this  disease,  see  Hydrops. 

In  those  who  have  died  of  Anasarca,  the  whole 
of  the  cellular  membrane  has  been  distended  with 
a  fluid,  mostly  of  a  serous  character.  Various  or- 
ganic diseases  have  occurred  ;  and  the  blood  is 
said  to  be  altered  in  consistence,  according  to 
the  degree  of  the  disease.  In  general  a  cure  can 
be  more  readily  affected  when  it  arises  from  topi- 
cal or  general  debility,  than  when  occasioned  by 
visceral  obstruction  ;  and  in  recent  cases,  than  in 
those  of  long  continuance.  The  skin  becoming 
somewhat  moist,  with  a  diminution  of  thirst,  and 
increased  flow  of  urine,  are  very  favourable.  In 
some  few  cases  the  disease  goes  off  by  a  sponta- 
neous crisis  by  vomiting,  purging,  &c.  The  in- 
dications of  treatment  in  anasarca  are,  1.  To  eva- 
cuate the  fluid  already  collected.  2.  To  prevent 
its  returning  again.  The  first  object  may  be  at- 
tained mechanically  by  an  operation  ;  or  by  the 
use  of  those  means,  which  increase  the  action  of 
the  absorbents  :  the  second  by  removing  any  ex- 
citing causes,  which  may  still  continue  to  operate; 
and  at  the  same  time  endeavouring  to  invigorate 
the  system.  Where  the  quantity  of  fluid  collect- 
ed is  such,  as  to  disturb  the  more  important  func- 
tions, the  best  mode  of  relieving  the  patient  is  to 
make  a  few  small  incisions  with  a  lancet,  not  too 
near  cacn  other,  through  the  integuments  on  the 
fore  and  npper  part  of  each  thigh  ;  the  discharge 
may  be  assisted  by  pressure,  and  when  a  sufficient 
quantity  has  been  evacuated,  it  is  better  to  heal 
them  by  the  first  intention.  In  the  use  of  issues 
or  blisters,  there  is  some  risk  of  inducing  gan- 
■;n IM,  tKpecially  if  applied  to  the  legs  :  and  the 
'u»s  hnppcrr«,il  from  scarifications  with  the 
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cupping  instrument.  Absorption  may  be  pro 
moted  by  friction,  and  bandaging  the  parts,  which 
will  at  the  same  time  obviate  farther  effusion  ;  but 
most  powerfully  by  the  use  of  different  evacuating: 
remedies,  especially  those  which  occasion  a  sud- 
den considerable  discharge  of  fluids.  Emetics  have 
been  often  employed  with  advantage ;  but  it  is 
necessary  to  guard  against  weakening  the  sto- 
mach by  the  frequent  repetition  of  those  which 
produce  much  nausea  ;  and  perhaps  the  benefit 
results  not  so  much  from  the  evacuation  produced 
by  thj  mouth,  as  from  their  promoting  other  ex- 
cretions ;  antimonials  in  particular  inducing  per- 
spiration, and  squill  increasing  the  flow  of  urine, 
&c.  ;  for  which  purpose  they  may  be  more  safely 
given  in  smaller  doses  :  in  very  torpid  habits, 
mustard  may  claim  the  preference.  Cathartics 
are  of  much  greater  and  more  general  utility ; 
where  the  bowels  are  not  particularly  irritable, 
the  more  drastic  purgatives  should  be  employed 
and  repeated  as  often  as  the  strength  will  allow  ; 
giving,  for  example,  every  second  or  third  morn- 
ing jalap,  scammony,  colocynth  or  gamboge, 
joined  with  calomel  or  the  supertartrate  of  potassa 
and  some  aromatic,  to  obviate  their  griping.  Ela- 
teriurn  is  perhaps  the  most  powerful,  generally 
vomiting  as  well  as  purging  the  patient,  but  pre- 
carious in  its  strength,  and  therefore  better  given 
in  divided  doses,  till  a  sufficient  effect  is  produced. 
Diuretics  are  universally  proper,  and  may  be 
given  in  the  intervals,  where  purgatives  can  be 
borne,  otherwise  constantly  persevered  in  ;  but  un- 
fortunately the  effects  of  most  of  them  are  uncer- 
tain. Saline  substances  in  general  appear  to 
stimulate  the  kidneys,  whether  acid,  alkaline,  or 
neutral ;  but  the  acetate,  and  supertartrate  of 
potassa,  are  chiefly  resorted  to  in  dropsy.  Dr. 
Ferriar,  of  Manchester,  has  made  an  important 
remark  of  the  latter  salt,  that  its  diuretic 
power  is  much  promoted  by  a  previous  operation 
on  the  bowels,  which  encourages  the  more  liberal 
use  of  it ;  indeed,  if  much  relied  upon,  a  drachm 
or  two  should  be  given  three  times  or  oftener  in 
the  day.  It  is  obviously,  therefore,  best  adapted 
to  those  cases,  in  which  the  strength  is  not  greatly 
impaired  ;  and  the  same  holds  with  the  nauseating 
diuretics,  squill,  colchicum,  and  tobacco.  The 
latter  has  been  strongly  recommended  by  Dr. 
Fowler  of  York,  in  the  form  of  tincture ;  the 
colchicum,  as  an  oxymel  by  some  German  physi- 
cians ;  but  the  squill  is  most  in  use,  though  certain- 
ly very  precarious  if  given  alone.  In  languid  and 
debilitated  habits,  we  prefer  the  more  stimulant 
diuretics,  as  juniper,  horseradish,  mustard,  garlic, 
the  spiritus  aetheris  nitrici,  &c.  ;  even  turpentine, 
or  the  tinctura  cantharidis,  may  be  proper,  where 
milder  means  have  failed.  Digitalis  is  often  a 
very  powerful  remedy,  from  the  utility  of  which 
in  inflammatory  diseases  we  might  expect  it 
to  answer  best  in  persons  of  great  natural 
strength,  and  not  much  exhausted  by  the  disor- 
der ;  but  Dr.  Withering  expressly  states  that  its 
diuretic  effects  appear  most  certainly  and  benefi- 
cially, where  the  pulse  is  feeble  or  intermitting, 
the  countenance  pale,  the  skin  cold,  and  the  tu- 
mours readily  pitting  on  pressure  ;  which  has 
been  since  confirmed  by  other  practitioners  :  it 
should  be  begun  with  in  small  doses  two  or 
three  times  a  day,  and  progressively  increased  till 
the  desired  operation  on  the  kidneys  ensues,  un- 
less alarming  symptoms  appear  in  the  meantime. 
Opium  and  some  other  narcotics  have  been 
occasionally  useful  as  diuretics  in  dropsy,  but 
should  be  only  regarded  as  adjuvants,  from  their 
uncertain  effects.  In  the  use  of  diuretics,  a  very 
important  rule  Ls,  not  to  restrict  the  patient  froiL 
driukinac  freely.    Tbis  wa<5  formerly  though?  ne- 
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pessary   on   theoretical   grounds;  whereby   the 
thirst  was  aggravated  to  a  distressing  degree,  and 
the  operation  of  remedies  often  prevented,  espe- 
cially on  the  kidneys.     Sir  Francis  Milman  first 
taught  the  impropriety  of  this  practice,  which  is 
now  generally  abandoned  :  at  least  so  long  as  the 
flow  of  urine  is  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
drink  taken,  it  is  considered  proper  to  indulge  the 
patient  with  it.    Another  evacuation,  which  it  is 
very  desirable  to  promote  in  anasarca,  is  that  by 
the  skin,  but  this  is  with  difficulty  accomplished  : 
nauseating  emetics  are  the  most  powerful  means, 
but  transient  in  their  effect,  and  their  frequent  use 
cannot  be  born.     If  a  gentle  diaphoresis  can  be 
excited,  it  is  as  much  as  we  could  expect ;  and 
perhaps  on  the  whole  most  beneficial  to  the  pa- 
tient.   Fof  this  purpose  the  compound  powder  of 
ipecacuanha,  saline  substances,  and   antimonials 
in    small   doses,    assisted   by  tepid   drink,    and 
warmth  applied  to  the  surface,  may  be  had  re- 
course to.     Sometimes  much  relief  is  obtained  by 
promoting  perspiration  locally  by  means  of  the 
vapour-bath.     Mercury  has  been  much  employed 
in  dropsy,  and  certainly  appears  often  material^' 
to  promote  the  operation  of  other  cvacuants,  par- 
ticularly squill  and  digitalis  ;   but  its  chief  utility 
is  where  there  are  obstructions  of  the  viscera, 
especially  the  liver,  of  which,  however,  ascites  is 
usually   the  first  result :  its  power  of  increasing 
absorption  hardly  appears,  unless  it  is  carried  so 
far  as  to  affect  the  mouth,  when  it  is  apt  to  weak- 
en the  system  so  much  as  greatly  to  limit  its  use. 
The  other  indication  of  invigorating  the  constitu- 
tion, and  particularly  the  exhalant  arteries,  may 
be  accomplished  by  tonic  medicines,  as  the  seve- 
ral vegetable   bitters,   chalybeates  in  those  who 
are   remarkably  pale,  and,  if  there  be  a  languid 
circulation,  stimulants  may  be  joined  with  them  : 
a  similar  modification  will  be  proper  in  the  diet, 
which  should  be  always  as  nutritious  as  the  pa- 
tient can  well  digest ;  directing  also  in  torpid  ha- 
bits pungent  articles,  as  garlic,   onions,  mustard, 
horseradish,  &c.  to  be  freely  taken,  which  will 
he  farther  useful  by  promoting  the  urine.     Rhen- 
ish wine,  or  punch  made  with  hollands  and  su- 
pertartrate  of  potassa,  may  be   allowed  for    the 
drink.    Regular  exercise,  such  as  the  patient  can 
bear,  (the  limbs  being  properly  supported,  espe- 
cially by  a  well-contrived  laced  stocking,)  ought 
to  be  enjoined,  or  diligent  friction  of  the  skin, 
particularly  of  the  affected  parts,  employed  when 
the  tumefaction  is  Usually  least,  namely,  in  the 
morning.     The  cold  bath,  duly  regulated,  may 
also,  when  the  patient  is  convalescent,  materially 
contribute  to  obviate  a  relapse. 

ANASPA'SIS.  (From  ava,  and  cxau>,  to  draw 
together.)  Hippocrates  uses  this  word  to  signify 
a  contraction  of  the  stomach. 

Ana'ssttos.  (From  ava,  upwards,  and 
acvofiai,  to  agitate. )  Anassytus.  Driven  forci- 
bly upwards.  Hippocrates  applies  this  epithet 
to  air  rushing  violently  upwards,  as  in  hysteric 
fits. 

Anasta'ltica.  (From  ava$e\\u>,  to  contract.) 
Styptic  or  refrigerating  medicines. 

ANA'STASIS.  (From  avaw,  to  cause  to 
rise.)  1.  A  recovery  from  sickness;  a  restora- 
tion of  health. 

2.  It  likewise  signifies  a  migration  of  humours, 
when  expelled  from  one  place  and  obliged  to  re- 
move to  another.— Hippocrates. 

ANASTOMO'SIS.  (From  ava,  through,  and 
cojua,  a  mouth. )  The  communication  of  vessels 
with  one  another. 

ANASTOMOTIC.      (Anastomottcus ;  from 

ava,  through,  and rapa,  themmith.)     That  which 

the  pores   ;,nd   mouths  of  the  vessels,  as 
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cathartics,  diuretics,  deobstruents  and  sudoruics. 
ANATASE.      A  mineral  found  only  in  Dau- 
phiny  and  Norway. 

Ana'tes.  (From  nates,  the  buttocks.)  A 
disease  of  the  anus.  Festus,  &c. 
ANATO'MIA.  See  Anatomy. 
ANA'TOMY.  (Avartma,  or  ovaro/117,  Analo- 
mia,  m.  f.  and  Anatome,  es ;  from  ava,  and  rty.v<», 
to  cut  up.)  Androtomy.  The  dissection  or  di- 
viding of  organised  substances  to  expose  the  struc- 
ture, situation,  and  uses  of  parts.  Anatomy  is  di- 
vided into  that  of  animals  strictly  so  called,  also, 
denominated  zootomy,  and  that  of  vegetables  or 
phytotomy. 

The  anatomy  of  brute  uniraals  and  vegetables  is 
comprised  under  the  term  comparative  unatomy, 
because  their  dissection  was  instituted  to  illus. 
trate  or  compare  by  analogy  ti.eir  structure  and 
functions  with  those  of  the  human  body. 

An  a  to. my  comparative.  Zootomy.  The 
dissection  of  brutes,  fishes,  polypi,  plants,  &e. 
to  illustrate,  or  compare  them  with  the  structure 
and  functions  of  the  human  body. 

ANATRE'SIS.  (From  ava,  and  rirpnw,  to 
perforate.)  A  perforation  like  that  which  is 
made  upon  the  skull  by  trepanning. 

ANATRIBE.  (From  avat(ii6ia,  to  rub.) 
Friction  all  over  the  body. 

Anatri'psis.    Friction  all  over  the  body.— . 
Moschion  de  Morb.  Mulieb.  and  Galen. 
Ana'tris.    Mercury. — Ruland. 
Ana'tron.     (Arabian.)     The  name  of  a  lake 
in  Egypt,  where  it  was  produced.     See  Soda. 

Ana'trope.       (From  avarptnio,  to  subvert.) 
Anatrophe  ;  Anatropha.     A  relaxation,  or  sub- 
version of  the  stomach,  with  loss  of  appetite  and 
nausea.     Vomiting  ;  indigestion. — Galen. 
Ana'trum.     Soda. 

ANAU'DIA.  (From  a,  priv.  and  aviij,  the 
speech.)  Dumbness;  privation  of  voice  ;  cata- 
lepsy.— Hippocrates. 

Ana'xiris.  (From  avaf i)/5ij,  the  sole.)  The 
herb  sorrel ;  so  called  because  its  leaf  is  shaped 
like  the  sole  of  the  shoe. 

ANCEPS.  (Anceps,  ipitis.  adjective.)  Two 
edged ;  that  i  s,  compressed,  having  the  edges 
sharp  like  a  two»edged  sword  ;  applied  to  stems 
and  leaves  of  plants,  as  in  the  Sisyrinchium 
striatum,  Iris  graminea  and  leaves  of  the  Typha 
latifolia. 

A'NCIIA.  (Arabian,  to  press  upon,  as  being 
the  support  of  the  body. )  The  thigh. — Avicenna, 
Forestius,  &c. 

A.NCHILOPS.  (From  ayxh  near,  and  w^, 
the  eye. )  A  disease  in  the  inward  corner  of  the 
eye.     See  JEgilops. 

ANCHORA'LIS.     (From  ayicav,  the  elbow.) 
The  projecting  part  of  the  elbow  on  which  we 
lean,  called  generally  the  olecranon.    See  Ulna. 
Anchoralis  processus.    The  olecranon,  a 
process  of  the  ulna. 
ANCHOVY.     See  Clupea  encrasicolus. 
Anchovy  Pear.     See  Grias  cauliflora. 
ANCHU'SA.     (Anchusa,  a.  f. ;  from  ayvuv, 
to  strangle  :  from  its  supposed  constringent  quali- 
ty ;  or,  as  others  say,  because  it  strangles  ser- 
pents. )     1 .  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnajan  system.      Class,  Pentandria;  Order, 
Monogynia. 

2.  The  name  in  some  pharmacopoeias  for  the 
alkanet  root  and  bugloss.  See  Anchusa  offici- 
nalis, and  Anchusa  tincturia. 

Anchusa  officinalis.  The  officinal  bugloss. 
In  some  pharmacopoeias  it  is  called  Buglossa ; 
Buglossum  angustifolium  majus  ;  Buglossum 
vulgare  majus  ;  Buglossum  sylvestre ;  Buglos- 
sum   sativum.        Anthusa—foliis  Ivmceolatis 
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-■ous,  spicis  secundis  imbricatis,  calye.ibus 
quinque  partitis,  of  Linnaeus :  it  was  formerly 
esteemed  as  a  cordial  in  melancholic  and  hypo- 
chondriacal diseases.  It  is  seldom  used  in  mo- 
dern practice,  and  then  only  as  an  aperient  and  re- 
frigerant. 

Anchcsa  tinctoria.  The  systematic  name 
for  the  anchusa  or  alkanna  of  the  pharmacopoeias. 
This  plant  grows  wild  in  France,  but  is  cultivated 
iu  our  gardens.  The  root  is  externally  of  a  deep 
purple  colour.  To  oil,  wax.  turpentine,  and  al- 
cohol, it  imparts  a  beautiful  deep  red  colour,  for 
which  purpose  it  is  used.  IU  medicinal  proper- 
ties arc  scarcely  perceptible. 
A'nchtle.  See  Ancyle. 
ANCIIYLOMERI'SMA.  (From  ay^t/Ao/i-ii,  to 
bend.)  Sagar  uses  this  term  to  express  a  concre- 
tion, or  growing  together  of  the  soft  parts. 

ANCHYLO'SIS.  (From  ay%v\oiiat,  to  bend.) 
A  stiffjoint.  It  is  divided  into  the  true  and  spu- 
rious, according  as  the  motion  is  entirely  or  but 
partly  lost.  This  state  may  arise  from  various 
causes,  us  tumefaction  of  the  ends  of  the  bones, 
caries,  fracture,  dislocation,  &c.  also  dropsy  of 
the  joint,  fleshy  excrescences,  aneurisms,  and 
other  tumours.  It  may  also  be  owing  to  the  mor- 
bid contraction  of  the  flexor  muscles,  induced  by 
the  limb  being  long  kept  in  a  particular  position, 
as  a  relief  to  pain,  ufter  burns,  mechanical  inju- 
ries, &c.  The  rickets,  white  swellings,  gout, 
rheumatism,  palsy,  from  lead  particularly,  and 
some  other  disorders,  often  lay  the  foundation  of 
anchylosis  :  and  the  joints  are  very  apt  to  become 
stiff  in  advanced  life.  Where  the  joint  is  perfectly 
immoveable,  little  can  be  done  for  the  patient ; 
but  in  the  spurious  form  of  the  complaint,  we 
must  first  endeavour  to  remove  any  cause  me- 
chanically obstructing  the  motion  of  the  joint, 
and  then  to  get  rid  of  the  morbid  contraction  of 
the  muscles.  If  inflammation  exist,  tliij  must  be 
iirst  subdued  by  proper  means.  Where  extra- 
neous matters  have  been  deposited,  the  absorbents 
must  be  excited  to  remove  them  :  and  where  the 
parts  are  prcternaturally  rigid,  emollient  applica- 
tions will  be  serviceable.  Fomentations,  gentle 
friction  of  the  joint  end  of  the  muscles,  which 
appear  rigid,  with  the  camphor  liniment,  &c. 
continued  for  half  an  hour  or  more  two  or  three 
times  a  day  ;  and  frequent  attempts  to  move  the 
joint  to  a  greater  extent,  especially  by  the  patient 
exerting  the  proper  muscles,  not  with  violence, 
but  steadily  for  some  lime,  are  the  most  success- 
ful means :  but  no  rapid  improvement  is  to  be 
expected  in  general.  Sometimes,  in  obstinate 
cases,  rubbing  the  part  with  warm  brine  oc- 
casionally, or  applying  stimulant  piasters  of  atn- 
moniacum,  &c.  may  expedite  the  cure ;  and  in 
some  instances,  particularly  as  following  rheu- 
matism, pumping  cold  water  on  the  part  every 
morning  has  proved  remarkably  beneficial. 
Where  there  is  a  great  tendency  to  contraction 
of  the  muscles,  it  will  be  useful  to  obviate  this  by 
some  mechanical  contrivance.  It  is  proper  to 
hear  in  mind,  where,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
complete  anchylosis  cannot  be  prevented,  that 
the  patient  may  be  much  less  inconvenienced  by 
its  being  made  to  occur  in  a  particular  position  ; 
(hat  is  in  the  upper  extremities  generally  a  bent, 
bat  in  the  hip  or  knee  an  extended  one. 

A'nci.     A  term  formerly  applied  to  those  who 
have  ii  distorted  elbow. 
A'lfCINAR.     Borax. 

ANUIP1TIU8.  (From  Anceps.)  Two-edged: 
applied  to  a  leaf  which  is  compressed  and  sharp 
at  both  edges  as  that  of  the  Typha  latifoliu. 
Am  ii.ome'i.E.     See  Ancylomele. 
\  A'('i>\,      fFrom  <?y>crtc>iifii,  to  embrace  :  im 


row  a'/Kitcbat  trtpa  of£u  to  oj-wv  :  because  the 
bones  meeting  and  there  uniting,  are  folded  one 
into  another.)     The  elbow. 

ANCONEUS.  (From  aywv,  the  elbow.)  A 
small  triangular  muscle,  situated  on  the  back  part 
of  the  elbow.  Anconeus  minor  of  Winslow  ; 
Anconeus  vel  cubitalis  Riolani  of  Douglas.  It 
arises  from  the  ridge,  and  from  the  external  con- 
dyle of  the  humerus,  by  a  thick,  strong,  and 
short  tendon  :  from  this  it  becomes  fleshy,  and, 
after  running  about  three  inches  obliquely  back- 
wards, it  is  inserted  by  its  oblique  fleshy  fibres 
into  the  back  part  or  ridge  of  the  ulna.  Its  use  is 
to  extend  the  fore-arm. 

Anconeus  exteknus.  See  Triceps  extensor 
cubiti. 

Anconeus  internus.     See  Triceps  extensor 
cubiti. 
Anconeus  major.  SeeTriceps  extensor  cubiti . 
Anconeus  minor.     Sec  Anconeus. 
ANCONOID.    (Anconoideus ;    from  ayxwi, 
the  elbow. )     Belonging  to  the  elbow. 
Ancono;d  process.     See  Ulna. 
A'NCTEK.     {Ayicrvp,  a  bond,  or  button.)     A 
fibula,  or  button,  by  which  the  lips  of  wounds  are 
held  together. — Gorraus. 

ANCTERIA'SMUS.  (From  ayxmp,  a  but- 
ton.) The  operation  of  closing  the  lips  of 
wounds  together  by  loops,  or  buttons. — Galen. 
Ancu'bitus.  A  disease  of  the  eyes  with  a 
sensation  as  if  sand  were  in  them. — Joh.  Anglic. 
Ros.  Ana;. 

A'NCYLE.  (From  ayxiAof,  crooked.)  An- 
chyle.  A  species  of  contraction,  called  a  stiff 
joint. — Galen. 

Anctlion.     Sec  Ancyloglossum. 
ANCYLOBLE'PllARON.      (Ancyloblepha- 
rum,  i.  n.  ;  from   aywhi,  a  hook,  and  (IXcipapov, 
an  eyelid.)     A  disease  of  the  eye,  by  which  the 
eyelids  are  closed  together. — Aetius. 

ANCYLOGLO'SSUM.  (Ancyloglossum,  i. 
n.  ;  from  ayKv\rj,  a  hook,  and  yXwcrca,  the  tongue. ) 
Ancylion  of  iEgineta.  Tongue-tied.  A  con- 
traction of  the  fneriulum  of  the  tongue. 

ANCYLOME'LE.  (From  avicvXof,  crooked, 
and  fii;Aj7,  a  probe. )  Ancyromele ;  Anciromelt. 
A  crooked  probe,  or  a  probe  with  a  hook,  with 
which  surgeons  searched  wounds. — Galen,  &c. 
ANCYLO'SIS.  See  Anchylosis. 
Ancylo'tomus.  (From  ayKv\tj,  a  hook,  and 
rt$u>ci>,  to  cut.)  A  crooked  chirurgical  knife,  or 
bistoury.  A  knife  for  loosening  the  tongue,  not 
now  used. 

A'ncyra.  (Ayicupii,  an  anchor.)  Achirurgi- 
cal  hook.  Epicharmus  uses  this  word  for  the 
raembrum  virile,  according  to  Gorraus. 

ANCYROI'DES.  (Ancyroidcs  processtis  ; 
from  aynvpa,  an  anchor,  and  ttoos,  a  likeness.) 
A  process  of  the  scapula  was  so  called,  from  its 
likeness  to  the  beak  of  an  anchor.  The  coracoid 
process  of  the  scapula.  See  Scapula. 
Ancyrome'le.  See  Ancylomele. 
ANDALUSITE.  A  massive  mineral,  of  a 
flesh,  and  sometimes  rose-red,  colour,  belonging 
to  primitive  countries,  and  first  found  in  Andalu- 
sia in  Spain. 

Anderson's  pills.  These  consist  of  Barbadocs 
aloes,  with  a  proportion  of  jalap,  and  oil  of  ani- 
seed. 

Andi'ra.  A  tree  of  Brazil,  the  fruit  of 
which  is  bitter  and  astringent,  and  used  as  a  ver- 
mifuge. 

ANDRANATO'MIA.      (From  avVp,  a  man, 
and  riMvm,  to  cut.)     Andranatome.     The  dissec- 
tion of  the  human  body,  particularly  of  the  male. 
— M.  Aur.  Severinus,  Zoolome  Democrit. 
AvnaArorocAi'F/LUs,    (From   avSpomiov,   a 
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slave,  and  Ka-ij\oc,  a  dealer.)  A  crimp.  Galen 
calls  by  this  name  the  person  whose  office  it  was 
Jo  anoint  and  slightly  to  wipe  the  body,  to  cleanse 
the  skin  from  foulness. 

ANDREOLITE.      A  species  of  crop-stone. 

ANDROCCETE'SIS.  (From  aii,p,  a  man, 
Ind  Koircdi,  to  cohabit  with.)  1.  The  venereal 
act. 

2.  The  infamous  act  of  sodomy. — Moxchion, 
&c. 

ANDRO'GYNUS.  (From  avtp,  a  man,  and 
yvvt,  a  woman.)     1.  An  hermaphrodite. 

2.  An  effeminate  person. — Hippocrates. 

3.  A  plantis  said  to  be  androgenous,  which  pro- 
duces both  male  and  female  flowers  from  the 
same  root,  as  the  walnut,  beech,  horn-beam, 
nettle,  &c. 

ANDRO'MACHUS,  of  Crete,  was  physician 
to  the  emperor  Nero.  He  invented  a  composi- 
tion, supposed  to  be  an  antidote  against  poison, 
called  after  him,  Theriaca  Andromachi,  which 
he  dedicated  to  that  Emperor  in  a  copy  of  Greek 
verses  still  preserved.  This  complicated  prepa- 
ration long  retained  its  reputation,  but  is  now  de- 
servedly abandoned. 

Andro'nion.  AndroniUm.  A  kind  of  plas- 
ter used  by  ^gineta  for  carbuncles,  invented  by 
Andron. 

ANDROPO'GON.  (From  avrjp,  a  man,  and 
■xwywv,  a  beard. )  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnsean  system.  Class,  Polygamia: 
Order,  Monacia. 

Andropogon  nartjus.  The  systematic 
name  of  Indian  nard  or  spikenard.  Spica  nar- 
di  ;  Spica  Indica.  The  root  of  this  plant  is  an 
ingredient  in  the  mithridate  and  theriaca;  it  is 
moderately  warm  and  pungent,  accompanied 
with  a  flavour  not  disagreeable.  It  is  said  to  be 
Xised  by  the  Orientals  as  a  spice. 

Andropogon  sch.enanthus.  The  syste- 
matic name  of  the  Camel-hay,  or  Sweet-rush. 
Juncus  odoratus  ;  Fainum  camelorum  ;  Juncus 
aromaticus.  The  dried  plant  is  imported  into 
this  country  from  Turkey  and  Arabia.  It  has 
an  agreeable  smell,  and  a  warm,  bitterish,  not 
unpleasant  taste.  It  was  formerly  employed  as 
a  stomachic  and  deobstruent. 

ANDRO'TOMIA.  Androtome.  Human  dis- 
section, particularly  of  the  male. 

ANDRY,  Nicholas,  a  physician,  born  at  Ly- 
ons in  1658.  He  was  made  professor  of  medi- 
cine at  Paris  in  1701,  and  lived  to  the  age  of  84. 
Besides  a  Treatise  on  Worms,  and  other  minor 
publications,  and  contributions  in  the  Medical 
and  Philosophical  Journals,  he  was  author  of  a 
work,  still  esteemed,  called  "  Orthopedic,"  or 
the  art  of  preventing  and  removing  deformities 
in  children  ;  which  he  proposed  to  effect  by  re- 
gimen, exercise,  and  various  mechanical  contri- 
vances. 

Ane'bicm.  (From  uvaBaivo),  to  ascend.)  The 
herb  alkanet,  so  called  from  its  quick  growth. 
See  Anchusa. 

ANEILE'SIS.  (From  avti\va,  to  roll  pp.) 
Aneilema.  An  involution  of  the  guts,  such  as  is 
caused  by  flatulence  and  gripes. — Hippocrates. 

ANE'MIA.  (From  arc^s,  wind.)  Flatu- 
lence. 

ANE'MONE.  (From  nvqiog,  wind  ;  so  named, 
because  it  does  not  open  its  flowers  till  blown  upon 
by  the  wind.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linuasan  system.  Class,  Polyandria;  Order, 
Polygyria.     The  wind  flower. 

ANfeMONE  hepatica.     The  systematic  name 

for  the  hepatica  nobilis  of  the  pharmacopoeias. 

Herba  trinitatis.      Hepatica,  or  herb   trinity. 

'.flits  plant  possepw?  mildly  astringent  and  enr- 
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roborant  virtues,  with  which  intentions  infusions 
of  it  have  been  drunk  as  tea,  or  the  powder  ot  tiie 
dry  leaves  given  to  the  quantity  of  hall  nspoonful 
at  a  time. 

Anemone  nemorosa.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  ranunculus  albus  of  the  pharmacopoeias. 
The  bruised  leaves  and  flowers  are  said  to  cure 
tinea  capitis  applied  to  the  part.  The  inhabitants 
of  Kamskatka,  it  is  believed,  poison  their  arrows 
with  the  root  of  this  plant. 

Anemone  pratensis.  The  systematic  name 
for  the  Pulsatilla  nigricans  of  the  pharmaco- 
poeias. This  plant,  Anemone— pedunculo  invo- 
lucrato,  petalis  apice  reflexis,foiiis  bipinnatis, 
of  Linnsus,  has  bf  en  received  into  the  Edinburgh 
pharmacopoeia  upon  the  authority  of  Baron 
Stoerck,  who  recommended  it  as  an  effectual  re- 
medy for  most  of  the  chronic  diseases  affecting 
the  eye,  particularly  amaurosis,  cataract,  and 
opacity  ot  the  cornea,  proceeding  from  various 
causes.  He  likewise  found  it  ot  great  service 
in  venereal  nodes,  nocturnal  pains,  ulcers,  caries, 
indurated  glands,  suppressed  menses,  serpiginous 
eruptions,  melancholy  and  palsy.  The  plant,  in 
its  recent  state,  has  scarcely  any  smell ;  but  its 
taste  is  extremely  acrid,  and,  when  chewed,  it 
corrodes  the  tongue  and  fauces. 

ANENCE'PHALUS.  (From  a,  priv.  and 
ty>Kc<pa\os,  the  brain. )  A  monster  without  brains. 
Foolish. — Galen  de  Hippocrate. 

A'neo3,    A  loss  of  voice  and  reason. 

ANEPITHY'MIA.  (From  a,  priv.  and  tm- 
Qvjiia,  desire.)    Loss  of  appetite. 

A'neric.     Anerit.     Sulphur  vivum. 

A'NESIS.  (From  avivut,  to  relax.)  A  re- 
mission, or  relaxation,  of  a  disease,  or  symptom. 
Aetius,  &c. 

Ane'sum.     See  Anisum. 

ANE'THUM.  {Anethum,  i.  n.  Avcdov ; 
from  avev,  afar,  and  $cu>,  to  run :  so  called  be- 
cause its  roots  run  out  a  great  way.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
mean  system.  Class,  Pentandria;  Order,  Di~ 
gynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  common 
dill.     See  Anethum  graveolens. 

Anethum  Feniculum.  The  systematic 
name  for  the  faniculum  of  the  shops.  Sweet 
fennel,  Anethum— fructibus  ovatis  of  Linnaeus. 
The  seeds  and  roots  of  this  indigenous  plant  are 
directed  by  the  colleges  of  London  and  Edin- 
burgh. The  seeds  have  an  aromatic  smell,  and 
a  warm  sweetish  taste,  and  contain  a  lar<*e  pro- 
portion of  essential  oil.  They  are  stomachic 
and  carminative.  The  root  has  a  sweet  taste, 
but  very  little  aromatic  warmth,  and  is  said  tc 
be  pectoral  and  diuretic. 

Anethum  graveolens.  The  systematic 
name  for  the  Anethum  of  the  shops.  Anethum 
—fructibus  compressis,  of  Linnaeus.— Dill. 
Anet.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  Spain,  but  cul- 
tivated in  several  parts  of  England.  The  seeds 
are  directed  for  use  by  the  London  and  Edinburgh 
Pharmacopoeias  :  they  have  a  moderately  warm, 
pungent  taste,  and  an  aromatic,  but  sickly  sraeli. 
There  is  an  essential  oil,  and  a  distilled  water 
prepared  from  them,  which  are  given  in  flatulent 
colics  and  dyspepsia.  They  are  also  said  to 
promote  the  secretion  of  milk 

ANET1CA.  (Aneticus;  from  aviripat,  to  re- 
lax.) Medicines  which  assuage  pain,  according 
to  Andr.  Tiraquell. 

Anetus.  (From  awW,,  remitlo.)  A  name 
given  by  Good,  in  his  Study  of  Medicine,  to  a 
genus  of  diseases  which  embraces  intermittent 
levers.     See  Nosology. 

ANKTTRI'SMA.      '(Anmrismn.  matit,  neot 
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^"Cfia;  from  avcvpww,  to  dilate.)  An  aneu- 
rism ;  a  preternatural  tumour  formed  by  the  di- 
latation of  an  artery.  A  genus  of  disease  rank- 
ed by  Cullen  in  the  class  Locales,  and  order  Tu- 
mores.  There  are  three  species  of  aneurism  : 
1.  The  true  aneurism,  aneurisma  verum,  which 
is  known  by  the  presence  of  a  pulsating  tumour. 
The  artery  cither  seems  only  enlarged  at  a  small 
part  of  its  tract,  and  the  tumour  has  a  determi- 
nate border,  or  it  seems  dilated  for  a  considera- 
ble length,  in  which  circumstance  the  swelling 
is  oblong,  and  loses  itself  so  gradually  in  the 
surrounding  parts,  that  its  margin  cannot  be  ex- 
actly ascertained.  The  first  which  is  the  most 
common,  is  termed  circumscribed  true  aneurism  ; 
the  last,  the  diffused  true  aneurism.  The  symp- 
toms of  the  circumscribed  true  aneurism,  take 
place  as  follows  :  the  first  thing  the  patient  per- 
ceives is  an  extraordinary  throbbing  in  some  par- 
ticular situation,  and,  on  paying  a  little  more  at- 
tention, he  discovers  there  a  small  pulsating  tu- 
mour, which  entirely  disappears  when  compress- 
ed, but  returns  again  as  soon  as  the  pressure  is 
removed.  It  is  commonly  unattended  with  pain 
or  change  in  the  colour  of  the  skin.  When 
once  the  tumour  has  originated,  it  continually 
grows  larger,  and  at  length  attains  a  very  consi- 
derable size.  In  proportion  as  it  becomes  larger, 
its  pulsation  becomes  weaker,  and,  indeed,  it  is 
almost  quite  lost,  when  the  disease  has  acquired 
much  magnitude.  The  diminution  of  the  pulsa- 
tion has  been  ascribed  to  the  coats  of  the  artery, 
losing  their  dilatable  and  elastic  quality,  in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  distended  and  indurated  ;  and, 
consequently,  the  aneurismal  sac  being  no  longer 
capable  of  an  alternate  diastole  and  systole  from 
the  action  of  the  heart.  The  fact  is  also  imputed 
to  the  coagulated  blood,  deposited  on  the  inner 
surface  of  the  sac,  particularly  in  large  aneurisms, 
in  which  some  of  the  blood  is  always  interrupt- 
ed in  its  motion.  In  true  aneurisms,  however, 
the  blood  does  not  coagulate  so  soon,  nor  so  often, 
as  in  false  ones.  Whenever  such  coagulated 
blood  lodges  in  the  sac,  pressure  can  only  pro- 
duce a  partial  disappearance  of  the  swelling.  In 
proportion  as  the  aneurismal  sac  grows  larger, 
the  communication  into  the  artery  beyond  the  tu- 
mour is  lessened.  Hence,  in  this  state,  the  pulse 
below  the  swelling  becomes  weak  and  small,  and 
the  limb  frequently  cold  and  cedematous.  On 
dissection,  the  lower  continuation  of  the  artery 
is  found  prcternaturally  small,  and  contracted. 
The  pressure  of  the  tumour  on  the  adjacent  parts 
also  produces  a  variety  of  symptoms,  ulcerations, 
caries,  &c.  Sometimes  an  accidental  contusion, 
or  concussion,  may  detach  a  piece  of  coagulum 
from  the  inner  surlacc  of  the  cyst,  and  the  circu- 
lation through  the  sac  be  obstructed  by  it.  The 
eoagulum  may  possibly  be  impelled  quite  into  the 
artery  below,  so  as  to  induce  important  changes. 
The  danger  of  an  anenrism  arrives  when  it  is  on 
the  point  of  bursting,  by  which  occurrence  the 
patient  usually  bleeds  to  death  ;  and  this  some- 
times happens  in  a  few  seconds.  The  fatal  event 
may  generally  be  foreseen,  as  the  part  about  to 
>$ive  way  becomes  particularly  tense,  elevated, 
thin,  soft,  and  of  a  dark  purple  colour.  2.  The 
false  or  spurious  aneurism,  aneurisma  spurium, 
is  always  owing  to  an  aperture  in  the  artery, 
from  which  the  blood  gushes  into  the  cellular 
substance.  It  may  arise  from  an  artery  being 
lacerated  in  violent  exertions :  but  the  most  com- 
mon occasional  cause  is  a  wound.  This  is  par- 
ticularly apt  to  occur  at  the  bend  of  the  arm, 
where  the  artery  is  exposed  to  be  injured  in  at- 
tempting to  bleed.  W  hen  this  happens,  as  soon 
is  i  lie  punctare  has  been  made,  the  blood  gushes 
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out  with  unusual  force,  of  a  bright  scarlet  colout 
and  in  an  irregular  stream,  corresponding  to  the 
pulsation  of  the  artery.  It  flows  out,  however,  in 
an  even  and  less  rapid  stream  when  pressure  is 
applied  higher  up  than  the  wound.  These  last 
are  the  most  decisive  marks  of  the  artery  being 
opened  ;  for  blood  often  flows  from  a  vein  with 
great  rapidity,  and  in  a  broken  current,  when  the 
vessel  is  very  turgid  and  situated  immediately 
over  the  artery,  which  imparts  its  motion  to  it. 
The  surgeon  endeavours  precipitately  10  stop  the 
hcemorrhage  by  pressure  ;  and  he  commonly  oc- 
casions a  diffused  false  aneurism.  The  external 
wound  in  the  skin  is  closed,  so  that  the  blood 
cannot  escape  from  it ;  but  insinuates  itself  into 
the  cellular  substance.  The  swelling  thus  pro- 
duced is  uneven,  often  knotty,  and  extends  up- 
wards and  downwards,  along  the  tract  of  the 
vessel.  The  skin  is  also  usually  of  a  dark  purple 
colour.  Its  size  increases  as  long  as  the  internal 
haemorrhage  continues,  and,  if  this  should  proceed 
above  a  certain  pitch,  mortification  of  the  limb 
ensues.  3.  The  varicose  aneurism,  aneurisma 
varicosum :  this  was  first  described  by  Dr.  \Y. 
Hunter.  It  happens  when  the  brachial  artery  is 
punctured  in  opening  a  vein  :  the  blood  then 
rushes  into  the  vein,  which  becomes  varicose. 
Aneurisms  may  happen  in  any  part  of  the  body, 
except  the  latter  species,  which  can  only  take 
place  where  a  vein  runs  over  an  artery.  When 
an  artery  has  been  punctured,  the  tourniquet 
should  be  applied,  so  as  to  stop  the  flow  of  blood 
by  compressing  the  vessel  above  ;  then  the  most 
likely  plan  of  obviating  the  production  of  spu- 
rious aneurism  appears  to  be  applying  a  firm 
compress  immediately  over  the  wound,  and  se- 
curing it  by  a  bandage,  or  in  any  other  way,  so 
as  effectually  to  close  the  orifice,  yet  not  prevent 
the  circulation  through  other  vessels  :  afterwards 
keeping  the  limb  as  quiet  as  possible,  enjoining 
the  antiphlogistic  regimen,  and  examining  daily 
that  no  extravasation  has  happened,  which 
would  require  the  compress  being  fixed  more  se- 
curely, previously  applying  the  tourniquet,  and 
pressing  the  effused  blood  as  much  as  possible 
into  the  vessel.  If  there  should  be  much  cold- 
ness or  swelling  of  the  limb  below,  it  will  be  pro- 
per to  rub  it  frequently  with  some  spirituous  or 
other  stimulant  embrocation.  It  is  only  by  trial 
that  it  can  be  certainly  determined  when  the 
wound  is  closed ;  but  always  better  not  to  dis- 
continue the  pressure  prematurely.  The  same 
plan  may  answer,  when  the  disease  has  already 
come  on,  if  the  blood  can  be  entirely,  or  even 
mostly,  pressed  into  the  artery  again  ;  at  any 
rate,  by  determining  the  circulation  on  collateral 
branches,  it  will  give  greater  chance  of  success 
to  a  subsequent  operation.  There  is  another 
mode,  stated  to  have  sometimes  succeeded,  even 
when  there  was  much  coagulated  blood  ;  name- 
ly, making  strong  pressure  over  the  whole  limb, 
by  a  bandage  applied  uniformly,  and  moistened 
to  make  it  sit  closer,  as  well  as  to  obviate  in- 
flammation ;  but  this  does  not  appear  so  good  a 
plan,  at  least  in  slighter  cases.  If  however  the 
tumour  be  very  large,  and  threatens  to  burst,  or 
continues  spreading,  the  operation  should  not  be 
delayed.  The  tourniquet  being  applied,  a  free, 
incision  is  to  be  made  into  the  tumour,  the  extra- 
vasated  blood  removed,  and  the  artery  tied  both 
above  and  below  the  wound,  as  near  to  it  as  may 
be  safe  ;  and  il  auy  branch  be  given  off  between, 
this  must  be  also  secured.  It  is  better  not  ti> 
make  the  ligatures  tighter,  than  may  be  necessary 
to  stop  the  flow  of  blood  ;  and  to  avoid  including 
any  nerve  if  possible.  Sometimes,  where  ex- 
tensive  suppuration  or   caries   has   cecum 
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iingrere  is  to   be  apprehended,  amputation  wiii 
e  necessary  :  but  this  must  not  be  prematurely 
resolved  upon,  tor  often  after  several  weeks  the 
pulse  has  returned  in  the  limb  below.    In  the  true 
aneurism,  when  small  and  recent,  cold  and  astrin- 
gent applications  are  sometimes  useful ;  or  making- 
pressure  on  the  tumour,  or  on  the  artery  above, 
may  succeed  ;  otherwise   an  operation   becomes 
necessary  to  save  the  patient's  life  ;  though  un- 
fortunately it  oftener  fails  in  this  than  in  the  spu- 
rious kind  ;    gangrene  ensuing,  or  haemorrhage  ; 
this  chiefly  arises  lrom  the   arteries  being  often 
extensively  diseased,  so  that  they  are  more  likely 
to  give  way,  and  there  is  less  vital  power  in  the 
limb.     A  great  improvement  has  been  made  in 
the  mode  of  operating  in  these  cases  by  Mr.  John 
Hunter,  and  other  modern  surgeons,  namely,  in- 
stead of  proceeding  as  already  explained  in  the 
spurious  aneurism,  securing  the  artery  some  way 
above,  and  leaving  the  rest  in  a  great  measure  to 
the  powers  of  nature.     It  has  been  now  proved 
by  many  instances,  that  when  the  current  of  the 
blood  is  thus  interrupted,  the   tumour  will   cease 
to  enlarge,  and  often  be  considerably  diminished 
by  absorption.     There  is  reason  for  believing  too, 
that  the  cures  effected  spontaneously,  or  by  pres- 
sure, have  been  usually  owing  to  the  trunk  above 
being  obliterated.     There  are.  many  obvious   ad- 
vantages in  this  mode  of  proceeding  ;  it  is  more 
easy,  sooner  performed,  and  disorders  the  system 
less,  particularly  as  you  avoid  having  a  large  un- 
healthy sore  to  be  healed  ;    besides  there  is  less 
probability  of  the  vessel  being  diseased  at  some 
distance  lrom  the  tumour.     In  the  popliteal  aneu- 
rism, for   example,  the   artery  may  be   secured 
rather  below  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  where  it  is 
easily  come  at.     The  tourniquet  therefore  being 
applied,  and  the  vessel  exposed,  a  strong  ligature 
is  to  be  passed  round   it  ;  or,  which  is  perhaps 
preferable,  two  ligatures  a  little  distant,  subse- 
quently cutting  through  the  artery  between  them, 
when  the  two  portions   contract  among  the  sur- 
rounding flesh.     It  is  proper  to  avoid  including 
the  nerve  or  vein,  but  not  unnecessarily  detach 
the  vessel  from  its  attachments.     For  greater  se- 
curity one  end  of  each  ligature,  after   being  tied, 
may  be  passed  through  the  intercepted  portion  of 
artery,  that  they  may  not  be  forced  off.    Then  the 
wound  is  to  be  closed  by  adhesive  plaster,  merely 
leaving  the  ends  of  the  ligatures   hanging  out, 
which  will  after  some  time  come  away.    However 
it  must  be  remembered  that  haemorrhage  is  liable 
to  occur,  when  this  happens,  even  three  or  four 
weeks  after  the  operation  ;  so  that  proper  precau- 
tions are  required,  to  check  it  as  soon  as  possible  ; 
likewise  the  system  should  be  lowered  previously, 
and  kept  so  during  the  cure.     When  a  true  aneu- 
rism  changes   into  the  spurious  form,  which  is 
known  by  the  tumour  spreading,  becoming  hard- 
er, and  with  a  less  distinct  pulsation,  the  operation 
becomes  immediately  necessary.    When  an  aneu- 
rism is  out  of  the  reach  of  an  operation,  life  may 
be  prolonged  by  occasional  bleeding,  a  spare  diet, 
&C.  ;  and  when  the  tumour  becomes  apparent  ex- 
ternally, carefully  guarding  it  from  injury.    In  the 
varicose  aneurism  an  operation  will  be  very  sel- 
dom if  ever  required,  the  growth  of  the  tumour 
being  limited. 
Aneurisma  SPURium.     See  Aneurisma. 
Aneurisma  varicosom.     See  Aneurisma. 
An  eurisma  verum.     See  Aneurisma. 
ANE'XIS.      (From  av«x<",   t0  project.)      A 
swelling,  or  protuberance. 

\NGEIOLO'GY.  (Angewlogta,  a.  f. ;  from 
nyytiov,  a  vessel,  and  Aoyo?,  a  discourse. )  A  dis- 
sertation, or  reasoning,  upon  the  vessels  of  the 
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ANGEIOTI'SMUS.  (From  ayyuov,  a  vessel, 
and  rsfam,  to  cut.)  An  angeiotomist,  or  skilful 
dissector  oi  the  vessels. 

ANGEIO'TOMY.  (Angeiotomia  ;  from  ay 
yewv,  a  vessel,  and  tiiivui,  to  cut. )  The  dissection 
of  the  blood  vessels  of  an  animal  body;  also  the 
opening  of  a  vein,  or  an  artery. 

AJNGE'LICA.  (So  called  from  its  supposed 
angelic  virtues.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class  Ventan- 
dria ;  Order,  Digynia.    Angelica. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  garden  an- 
gelica.    See  Angelica  archangelica. 

Angelica  archangelica.  The  systematic 
name  for  the  angelica  of  the  shops.  Milzadella 
Angelica— foliorum  imparl  lobato  of  Linnaeus. 
A  plant,  a  native  of  Lapland,  but  cultivated  in  our 
gardens.  The  roots  of  angelica  have  a  fragrant, 
agreeable  smell,  and  a  bitterish,  pungent  taste. 
The  stalk,  leaves,  and  seeds,  which  are  also  di- 
rected in  the  pharmacopoeias,  possess  the  same 
qualities,  though  in  an  inferior  degree.  Their 
virtues  arc  aromatic  and  carminative.  A  sweet- 
meat is  made,  by  the  confectioners,  of  this  root, 
which  is  extremely  agreeable  to  the  stomach,  and 
is  surpassed  only  by  that  of  ginger. 

Angelica,  garden.      See  Angelica  archan- 
gelica. 
Angelica  pilula.    Anderson's  Scots  pill. 
Angelica  sativa.     See  Angelica  sylvestris. 
Angelica    sylvestris.      Angelica   sativa. 
Wild  angelica.  Angelica— foliis  tequalibus  ova- 
to-lanceolalis  serratis,  of  Linnxus.     This  spe- 
cies of  angelica  possesses  similar  properties  to  the 
garden  species,  but  in  a  much  inferior  degree.    It 
is  only  used  when  the  latter  cannot  be  obtained. 
The  seeds,  powdered  and  put  in  the  hair,  kill  lice. 
Angelica,  wild.     See  Angelica  sylvestris. 
ANGELICUS.     (From  angelus,  an  angel.) 
Some  plants,  &c.  are  so  called,  from  their   sup- 
posed superior  virtues. 
Angelicus  pulvis.    Submuriate  of  mercury. 
ANGELI'NA.      Angelina    zanoni    acost'a. 
A  tree  of  vast  size,  sometimes  above  sixteen  feet 
thick,  growing  in  rocky  and  sandy  places  in  Ma- 
labar in  the  East  Indies.     It  bears  ripe  fruit  in 
December.     The  dried  leaves  heated  are  said  to 
alleviate  pains  and  stiffness  of  the  joints,  and  dis- 
miss swelling  of  the  testes  caused   by  external 
violence  ;  and  are  also  said  to  be  useful  in  the 
cure  of  venereal  complaints. 

Angelina  cortex.  The  name  of  the  tree 
from  which  the  Cortex  Angelina  is  procured.  It 
is  a  native  of  Grenada.  This  bark  has  been  re- 
commended as  an  anthelmintic  for  children. 

Angeloca'cos.  The  purging  Indian  plum. 
See  Myrobalanus. 

A'ngi.  (From  anger,  anguish ;  because  of 
their  pain. )  Buboes  in  the  groin.—  Fallopius  de 
Morbo  Gallico. 

ANGIGLO'SSUS.  (From  aycvlr,,  a  hook, 
and  yXwaca,  the  tongue. )  A  person  who  stam- 
mers. 

ANGI'NA.  (Angina,  a.  f. ;  from  «yXw,  to 
strangle ;  because  it  is  often  attended  with  a  sense 
of  strangulation.)  A  sore  throat.  See  Cv- 
nanche. 

Angina  lini.  A  name  used  by  some  of  the 
later  Greek  writers  to  express  what  the  more 
ancient  writers  of  this  nation  called  linozostres, 
and  the  Latins  tpilinum  ;  which  is  the  cuscuta  or 
dodder,  growing  on  the  linum  or  flax,  as  that  on 
the  thyme  was  called  epithymum.  See  Cuscuta. 
Angina  maligna.  Malignant  or  putrid  sore 
throat.     See  Cynanche  maligna. 

Angina  parotidea.  The  mumps.  See  Cv- 
nonche  parotidea. 
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SMptM*   l-ECTORis.      Syncope  angutoau  of 
Dr.  Parry.    An  acute  constrictory  pain  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  sternum,  inclining  rather  to  the 
left  side,  and  extending  up  into  the  left  arm,  ac- 
companied with  great  anxiety.    Violent  palpita- 
tion* of  the  heart,  laborious   breathings,  and  a 
•cense  of  suffocation,  are  the  characteristic  symp- 
toms of  this  disease. — It  is  found  to  attack  men 
much  more  frequently  than  women,  particularly 
those  who  have  short  necks,  who  are  inclinable 
to  corpulency,  and  who,  at  the  same  time,  lead 
an  inactive  and  sedentary  life.    Although  it  is 
sometimes  met  with  in  persons  under  the  age  of 
twenty,  still  it   more  frequently  occurs  in  those 
who  are  between  forty  and  fifty.     In  slight  cases, 
and  in  the  first  stage  of  the  disorder,  the  fit  comes 
on  by  going  up-hill,  up-stairs,  or  by  walking  at 
a  quick  pace  alter  a  hearty  meal  ;  but  as  the  dis- 
ease advances,  or  becomes  more  violent,  the  pa- 
roxysms are  apt  to  be  excited  by  certain  passions 
of  the  mind ;    by  slow  walking,    by  riding   on 
iiorscback,   or  in  a  carriage  ;  or  by    sneezing, 
coughing,  speaking,  or  straining  at  stool.  In  some 
cases,  they  attack  the  patient  Irom  two  to  four  in 
the  morning,  or  whilst  sitting  or  standing,  with- 
out any  previous  exertion  or  obvious  cause.    On 
a  sudden,  he  is  seized  with  an  acute  pain  in  the 
breast,  or  rather  at  the  extremity  of  the  sternum, 
inclining  to  the  left  side,  and  extending  up  into 
the  arm,  as  far  as  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid 
muscle,   accompanied  by  a  sense  of  suffocation, 
great  anxiety,  and  an  idea  that  its  continuance, 
or  increase,  would  certainly  be  fatal.    In  the  first 
stage  of  the  disease,  the  uneasy  sensation  at  the 
end  of  the  sternum,  with  the  other  unpleasant 
symptoms,  which  seemed  to  threaten  a  suspen- 
sion of  life  by  a  perseverance  in  exertion,  usually 
go  off  upon  the  person's  standing  still,  or  turning 
from  the  wind  ;  but,  in  a  more  advanced  stage, 
they  do  not  so  readily  recede,  and  the  paroxysms 
are  much  more  violent.     During  the  fit,  the  pulse 
sinks,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  becomes 
irregular ;  the  face  and  extremities  are  pale,  and 
bathed  in  a  cold  sweat,  and,  for  a  while,  the  pa- 
tient is  perhaps  deprived  of  the  powers  of  sense 
and  voluntary  motion.    The  disease  having  re- 
curred more  or  less  frequently  during  the  space 
of  some  years,  a  violent  attack  at  last  puts   a 
sudden  period  to  his  existence.    Angina  pectoris 
is  attended  with  a  considerable  degree  of  danger  ; 
and  it  usually  happens  that  the  person    is  carried 
off  suddenly.  It  mostly  depends  upon  an  ossifi- 
cation of  the  coronary  arteries,  and  then  wc  can 
never  expect  to  effect  a  radical  cure.     During 
the  paroxysms,  considerable  relief  is  to  be  ob- 
tained   from   fomentations,    and    administering 
powerful    antispasmodics,   such    as   opium    and 
aether  combined  together.    The  application  of  a 
blister  to  the  breast  is  likewise  attended   some- 
times with  a  good  effect.  As  the  painful  sensa- 
tion at  the  extremity  of  the  sternum  often  admits 
of  a  temporary    relief,   from   an  evacuation  of 
wind  by  the  mouth,  it  may  be  proper  to  give  fre- 
quent doses  of  carminatives,  such  as  peppermint, 
carraway,  or  cinnamon  water.    Where  these  fail 
in  the  desired  effect,  a  few  drops  of  ol.  anisi,  on 
a  little  sugar,  may  be  substituted. 

H  ith  the  view  of  preventing  the  recurrence  of 
the  disorder,  the  patient  should  carefully  guard 
against  passion,  or  other  emotions  of  the  mind  : 
he  should  use  alight,  generous  diet,  avoiding  every 
thing  of  a  heating  nature  ;  and  he  should  take  care 
never  to  overload  the  stomach,  or  to  use  any  kind 
of  exercise  immediately  after  eating.  Besides 
these  precautions,  he  should  endeavour  to  counter- 
act obesity,  which  has  been  considered  as  a  prr- 
-ing  cause;  ami  this  is  to  be  effected  most 


safely  by  a  vegetable  diet,  moderate  exercise  at 
proper  times,  early  rising,  and  keeping  the  body 
perfectly  open.  It  has  been  observed  that  angina 
pectoris  is  a  disease  always  attended  with  consi- 
derable danger,  and,  in  most  instances,  has  proved 
fatal  under  every  mode  of  treatment.  We  are 
given,  however,  to  understand,  by  Dr.  Macbride, 
that  of  late,  several  cases  of  it  have  been  treated 
with  great  success,  and  the  disease  radically  re- 
moved, by  inserting  a  large  issue  in  each  thigh. 
These,  therefore,  should  never  be  neglected.  In 
one  case,  with  a  view  of  correcting,  or  draining 
off  the  irritating  fluid,  he  ordered,  instead  of  is- 
sues, a  mixture  of  lime-water  with  a  little  of  the 
spirituous  juniperi  comp.,  and  an  alterative  pro- 
portion of  Huxham's  antimonial  wine,  together 
with  a  plain,  light,  perspirable  diet.  From  this 
course  the  patient  was  soon  apparently  mended  ; 
but  it  was  not  until  after  the  insertion  of  a  large 
issue  in  each  thigh,  that  he  was  restored  to  perfect 
health. 

Angini  tonsillaris.  See  Cynanche  ton- 
sillaris. 

Angina  trachealis.  See  Cynanche  tra- 
chcalis. 

ANGIOCARPI.  The  name  given  by  Persoon 
to  a  division  of  funguses  which  bear  their  seeds 
internally.  They  are  either  hard  or  membranous, 
tough  and  leathery. 

ANGIOLO'GY.  (Angiologia;  from  tiyytun, 
a  vessel,  and  Aoyos,  a  discourse.)  The  doctrine 
of  the  vessels  of  the  human  body. 

ANGIOSPERMIA.  (From  ayyos,  a  vessel, 
and  cKtpfia,  a  seed. )  The  name  of  an  order  of' 
plants  in  the  class  Didynamia  of  the  sexual  sys- 
tem of  Linnxus,  the  seeds  of  which  are  lodged  in 
a  pericarpium  or  seed  vessel. 

AngiospermjE  herBjE.  Those  plants,  the 
seeds  of  which  are  enclosed  in  a  covering  or  vessel. 

A'NGLICUS.  (From  Atiglia,  England.) 
The  sweating  sickness,  which  was  so  endemic  and 
fatal  in  England,  was  called  Sudor  Anglicanus. 
See  Sudor  Anglicus. 

Ango'lam.  A  very  tall  tree  of  Malabar,  pos- 
sessing vermifuge  powers. 

Ango'ne.  (From  ayxw,  to  strangle.)  A  ner- 
vous sort  of  quinsy,  or  hysteric  suffocation,  where 
the  fauces  are  contracted  and  stopped  up  without 
inflammation. 

A'NGOR.  (Angor,  oris.  m.  ;  from  Ango.) 
Agony  or  intense  bodily  pain. — Galen. 

A'NGOS.  (Ayyos,  a  vessel.)  A  vessel.  A 
collection  of  humours. 

ANGULATUS.  Angled.  A  term  used  to  de- 
signate stem,  leaves,  petioles,  &c.  which  prevent 
several  acute  angles  in  their  circumference. 
There  are  several  varieties  of  angular  stems. 

1.  Triangulatus,  three  -angled;  as  in  Cactus 
triangularis. 

2.  Quadrangulalus,  four-angled  ;  as  in  Cac- 
tus, tetragonus. 

3.  Quinqueangulatus,  five-aDgled  ;  as  in  Cat- 
tut  yentagorius. 

4.  Hexangulalus,  six-angled;  as  in  Cactus 
hexagonus. 

5.  Multiangulatus,  many-angled  ;  as  in  Cac- 
tus cereus. 

6.  Obtusangularis,  obtuse-angled;  as  in 
Scrofularia  nodosa. 

7.  Acutangulatus,  acute-angled  ;  as  in  Scro- 
fularia aquatica. 

8.  Caulis  triqueter,  three-sided,  but  with  flat- 
sides  ;  as  in  Hedysarum  triquetrum,  Viola  mira- 
bilis,  Car  ex  acuta. 

9.  Caulis  telraquetrus,  quadrangular  with  flat  - 
sides ;  as  in  Hypericum  quadrangulare,  Men- 
tha officinales. 
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For  angular  leaves,  see  Leaf,  Petiole,  &c 
ANGULOSUS.     Angular. 
Angustu'r^:  cortex.     A  bark  imported  from 
Angustura.     See  Cusparia. 

ANHELA'TION.  (Anhelatio  ;  from  anhelo, 
to  breathe  with  difficulty.)  Anhelitus.  Short- 
ness of  breathing. 

ANHYDRITE.  Anhydrous  gypsum.  There 
are  six  varieties  of  this  mineral  sulphate  of  lime. 
1.  The  compact.  2.  The  granular.  3.  The  fi- 
brous. 4.  The  radiated.  5.  The  sparry  or  cube 
spar.    6.  The  siliciferous  or  vulpinite. 

Anhtdros.  A  name  given  by  the  ancient 
Greeks,  to  express  one  of  those  kind  ot  Strychna 
or  night  shades,  which,  when  taken  internally, 
caused  madness. 

ANHYDROUS.  (From  a,  neg.  and  vSotp, 
water. )    Without  water. 

Anice'ton.  (From  a,  priv.  and  vikij,  victory.) 
A  name  of  a  plaster  invented  by  Crito,  and  so 
called  because  it  was  thought  an  infallible  or  in- 
vincible remedy  for  achores,  or  scald-head.  It 
was  composed  of  litharge,  alum,  and  turpentine, 
and  is  described  by  Galen. 

Anil.     The  name  of  the  Indigo  plant. 

A'NIMA.  A  soul :  whether  rational,  sensitive 
or  vegetative.  The  word  is  pure  Latin,  formed 
of  avcpos,  breath.  It  is  sometimes  used  by  phy- 
sicians to  denote  the  principle  of  life  in  the  body, 
in  which  sense  Willis  calls  the  blood  anima  bru- 
talis.  By  chemists  it  was  used  figuratively  for 
the  volatile  principle  in  bodies,  whereby  they 
were  capable  of  being  raised  by  the  fire  ;  and  by 
the  old  writers  oh  botany,  materia  mcdica,  and 
pharmacy,  it  was  frequently  employed  to  denote 
its  great  efficacy:  hence  anima  hepates,  aloes, 
rhabarbari,  &c. 

Anima  aloes.    Refined  aloes. 

Anima  articulorum.  A  name  of  the  Her- 
modactyles.     See  Hermodactylus. 

Anima  hepatis.     Salmartis. 

Anima  pclmonum.  The  soul  of  the  lungs. 
A  name  given  to  saffron,  on  account  of  its  use  in 
asthmas. 

Anima  rhabarbari.    The  best  rhubarb. 

Anima  saturni.    A  preparation  of  lead. 

Anima  venaris.    A  preparation  of  copper. 

ANIMAL.  An  organized  body  endowed  with 
life  and  voluntary  motion.  The  elements  which 
enter  into  the  composition  of  the  bodies  of  ani- 
mals are  solid,  liquid,  gaseous,  and  inconfinable. 

Solid  Elements.  Phosphorus,  sulphur,  carbon, 
iron,  manganese,  potassium,  lime,  soda,  magne- 
sia, silica,  and  alumina. 

Liquid  Elements.  Muriatic  acid ;  water, 
which  in  this  case  may  be  considered  as  an  ele- 
ment, enters  into  the  organization,  and  constitutes 
three-fourths  of  the  bodies  of  animals. 

Gaseous  Elements.    Oxygen,  hydrogen,  azote. 

Inconfinable  Elements.  Caloric,  light,  elec- 
tric and  magnetic  fluids. 

These  diverse  elements,  united  with  each  other, 
three  and  three,  four  and  four,  &c.  according  to 
laws  still  unexplained,  form  what  we  name  the 
proximate  principles  of  animals. 

Proximate  Materials,  or  Principles.  These 
are  divided  into  azotised,  and  non-azotised. 

The  azotised  principles  are :  albumen,  fibrin, 
gelatin,  mucus,  cheese-curd  principle,  urea,  uric 
acid,  osmazome,  colouring  matter  of  the  blood. 

The  non-azotised  principles  are :  the  acetic, 
benzoic,  lactic,  formic,  oxalic,  rosacic,  acids ; 
sugar  of  milk,  sugar  of  diabetic  urine,  picromel, 
yellow  colouring  matter  of  bile,  and  of  other  li- 
quids or  solids  which  become  yellow  accidentally, 
the  blistering  principle  of  cantharides,  sperma- 
ceti, biliary  calculus,  the  odoriferous  principles  of 
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ambergris,  musk,  castor,  civet,  &c.  which  aw> 
scarcely  known,  except  for  their  faculty  of  acting 
on  the  organ  of  smell. 

Animal  fats  are  not  immediate,  simple,  proxi- 
mate principles.  It  is  proved  that  human  fat, 
that  of  the  pig,  of  the  sheep,  &c.  arc  principally 
formed  by  two  fatty  bodies,  stearin,  and  elain, 
which  present  very  different  characters  that  may 
be  easily  separated. 

Neither  is  the  butter  of  the  cow  a  simple  body  ; 
it  contains  acetic  acid,  a  yellow  colouring  princi- 
ple, an  odorous  principle,  which  is  very  manifest 
in  fermented  cheese. 

We  must  not  reckon  among  these  substances, 
adipocire,  a  matter  which  is  seen  in  bodies  long 
buried  in  the  earth  ;  it  is  composed  of  margarine, 
of  a  fluid  acid  fat,  of  an  orange  colouring  princi- 
ple, and  of  a  peculiar  odorous  substance.  Nor 
must  this  substance  be  confounded  with  sperma- 
ceti, and  the  biliary  calculus,  which  are  them- 
selves very  different  from  each  other.  It  does 
not  contain  a  single  principle  analogous  to  them. 

Organic  Elements.  The  materials  or  princi- 
ples above  mentioned  combine  among  themselves, 
and  from  their  combination  arise  the  organic  ele- 
ments, which  are  solid  or  liquid.  The  laws  or 
forces  that  govern  these  combinations  arc  entirely 
unknown. 

Organic  Solids.  The  solids  have  sometimes 
the  form  of  canals,  sometimes  that  of  large  or 
small  plates,  at  other  times  they  assume  that  of 
membranes.  In  man  the  total  weight  of  solids 
is  generally  eight  or  nine  times  less  than  that  of 
liquids.  This  proportion  is  nevertheless  variable 
according  to  many  circumstances. 

The  ancients  believed  that  all  the  organic  solids 
might  be  reduced  by  ultimate  anlaysis  to  simple 
fibres,  which  they  supposed  were  formed  of  earth, 
oil,  and  iron.  Haller,  who  admitted  this  idea  of 
the  ancients,  owns  that  this  fibre  is  visible  only 
to  the  eye  of  the  mind.  Invisibilis  est  eafibra 
sola ;  mentis  acie  distinguimus.  This  is  just  the 
same  as  if  he  had  said  that  it  does  not  exist  at  all, 
which  nobody  at  present  doubts. 

The  ancients  also  admitted  secondary  fibres, 
which  they  supposed  to  be  formed  by  particular 
modifications  of  the  simple  fibre.  Thence,  the  ner- 
vous, muscular,  parenchymatous,  osseous  fibre. 

Chaussier  has  lately  proposed  to  admit  four 
sorts  of  fibres,  which  he  calls  laminary,  nerval, 
muscular,  and  albuginous. 

Science  was  nearly  in  this  state  when  Pinel 
conceived  the  idea  of  distinguishing  the  organic 
solids,  not  by  fibres,  but  by  tissues  or  systems. 
Bichat  applied  it  to  all  the  solid  parts  of  the  bo- 
dies of  animals:  The  classification  of  Bichat 
has  been  perfected  by  Dupuytren,  and  Richerand. 

Classification  of  the  Tissues. 

1.  Cellular -> 

(  Arterial. 

2.  Vascular  <  Venous. 

(  Lymphatic. 

3.  Nervous    \  Cerebral. 

j  Ganglaic. 

4.  Osseous ; 

(  Fibrous. 

5.  Fibrous    <  Fibro-cartilaginous. 

f  Dermoid. 

6.  Muscular  \  }[ol^ry 

( Involuntary. 

7.  Erectile 

8.  Mucous 1  !  !  ". 

9.  Serous 

10.  Horny  or  i  Hairy. 
Epidemic    (Epidermoid. 

11.  Parenchymatous,  Glandular 
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dated  with  each  other  and 

nrtru- 

VVhcn   many  or.  their 

d  end,  we  name  them, 

.    II, .  idered,    an    apparatus. 

ipparatus,  and  their  disposition,  con- 
of  animals. — Magendie. 
>i,  actions.  Actiones  animates. 
Those  actions,  or  functions,  are  so  termed, 
which  arc  performed  through  the  DO 
mind.  To  this  class  belong  the  external  and  in- 
ternal   senses,   the    voluntary  action  ol   n.i 

.  speech,  watching,  and  sleep.     See  Action. 

Animal  heat.     Hee,  Heat  Animal. 

Animal  (Economy.     See   (Economy  animal. 

ylnimal  Oil.       Oleum  animate.     Oleum  ani- 

Dippoln.     An  cinpyreumatic   oil,  obtained 

from  the  bones  of  animals,  recommended   as  an 

anodyne  and  antispasmodic. 

A'nime  gummi.  The  substance  which  bears 
this  name  in  the  shops  is  a  resin.  See  Hyrne- 
naa  courbaril. 

A'nimi  deliquium.  (From  animus,  the 
mind,  and  delinquo,  to  leave.)  Fainting. 
See  Syncope. 

A'NIMUS.  This  word  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  anima ;  which  generally  expresses  the  facul- 
ty of  reasoning,  and  animus,  the  being  in  which 
that  faculty  resides. 

Anin'ca.  A  root  which  grows  in  the  Antilles 
islands,  and  is  used  by  sugar-bakers  for  refining 
their  sugar. 

ANISCA'LPTOR.     (From  anus,  tin 
and  scalpo,  to  scratch.)     The latissimus  dorsi  1- 
80  called,  because  it  is  tiie  muscle,  chiefly  instru- 
mental in  performing  this  office. — Bartholin. 

Anisotachys.  (From  avians,  unequal,  and 
TaXVi*  °.u'c'{-)  A  quick  and  unequal  pulse. — 
Gorraus. 

ANI'SUM.     (From  a,  ncg.  and   iaos,  equal.) 
See  I'impinclla  aniswm. 
Anisum  sinense.    See  Illicium  anisatum. 

M  STELI.ATUM.       See  III 

Anisum  vulcare.     See  Pimpinella  anisum. 
ANNEAL.    We  know  too  little  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  particles  to  determine  what   it  is  that 
constitutes  or  produces  brittleness  in  any  sub- 
stance.    In  a  considerable  number  of  instances  ot 
bodies  which  are  capable  of  undergoing  ignition, 
it  is  found  that  sudden  cooling  renders  them  hard 
and  brittle.     This  is  a  real  inconvenience  in  glass, 
and  also  in  steel,  when  this  metallic  substance  is 
I  equired  to  he  soft  and  flexible.     The  inconveni- 
are  avoided  by  cooling  them  very  gradually, 
and  this  process  is  called  annealing.      Glass  ves- 
.1  ni  her  articles,  are  carried  into  an  oven  or 
apartment  near  the  great  furnace,  called  the  leer, 
where  they  are  permitted  to  cool,  in  a  greater  or 
■'vording  to  their  thickness  and  bulk. 
teel,  or  other  metallic  bodies, 
ply  in  heating  them  and  suffering  them 
1 1 1  cool  again,  either  upon  1  he  hearth  of  the  furnace, 
or  in  any  other  situation  where  the  heat  is  mode- 
rate, or  at  least  the  temperature  is  not  very  cold. 
i  a  orleana. 
VNNUAL.     (Annuus,  yearly.)     A  term  ap- 
plied in  botany  to    plants   and   roots,    which    are 
prod  it  .row  to  their  full  extent, 

and  il 

Uordeum 

Awk  nod.) 

formerly  so  call- 
ed, b< 

\  \  M  i .  \  i ; . 

like,  ni  (he  ring  is  worn 
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irrounds  any  thing  like  a  ring ;  thus, 
annular  bone,  &c. 

Annular  bone.  Circulus  osseus.  A  ring- 
like  bone,  placed  before  the  cavity  of  the  tympa- 
num in  the  fo 

Annular  cartilage.     See  Trachtea. 

ANNULARIS.  Annularis  digitus.  The 
ring-finger.  The  one  between  the  little  and  nud- 
dle  fingei 

Annularis  processus.     See  Pom  varolii. 

A'NNULUS.  (Annulus,  i,  m.,  a  ring.)  A 
ring.  J;i  botany  applied  to  the  slender  membrane] 
surrounding  the  stem  of  the  fungi. 

A.vnui.us  abdominis.  The  abdominal  ring. 
An  oblong  separation  of  tendinous  fibres,  called  an 
opening,  in  each  groin,  through  which  the  sper- 
matic chord  in  men,  and  the  round  ligament  of 
the  uterus  in  women,  pass.  It  is  through  this 
part  that  the  abdominal  viscera  fall  in  that  species 
of  hernia,  which  is  called  bubonocele.  See  Obli- 
quus  externus  abdominis. 

A'NO.  (Avw,  upwards;  in  opp<*«ition  to  koto), 
downwards.)     Upwards. 

ANOCATHA'RTIC.  (From  avw,  upwards, 
and  K,tOnt(Mo,  to  purge.)  Emetic,  or  that  which 
-  upwards. 

ANOCHEI'LON.  (From  avu,  upwards,  and 
^ciAoj,  the  lip.)     The  upper  lip. 

Ano'dia.  (From  a,  neg.  and  or'oj,  the  way.) 
Hippocrates  uses  this  word  for  inaccuracy  and 
irregularity  in  the  description  and  treatment  of  a 

ANO'DYNA.     See  Anodyne. 

ANODYNE.  {Anodynus ;  from  a,  priv.  and 
,  pain. )  Those  medicines  are  termed  Ano- 
dynes, which  ease  pain  and  procure  sleep.  They 
are  divided  into  three  sorts  ;  paregorics,  or  such 
pain;  hypnotics,  or  such  as  relieve  by 
procuring  sleep  ;  and  narcotics,  or  such  as  ease 
the  patient  by  stupifyinghim. 

Ano'dynum  martialf..  Ferrum  ammonia- 
turn  precipitated  from  water  by  potassa. 

Ano'dynum  minerals.     Sal  prunella. 

ANOMALOUS.  (From  a,  priv.  and  vou^, 
a  law.)  This  term  is  often  applied  to  those  dis- 
eases, the  symptoms  of  which  do  not  appear  with 
that  regularity  which  is  generally  observed  in 
diseases.  A  disease  is  also  said  to  be  anomalous, 
when  the  symptoms  are  so  varied  as  not  to  I 
it  under  the  description  of  any  known  affection. 

ANO'MPHALOS.  (From  a,  priv.  and 
onfa\o$,  the  navel.)  Anomphalus.  Without  a 
navel. 

ANO'NYMUS.  (Anonymus,  from  a,  priv. 
and  ovoua,  name.)  Nameless;  some  eminences 
of  the  brain  are  called  columnte  anonymte  ;  and 
it  was  formerly  applied  to  one  of  the  cricoid 
muscles. 

ANO'RCHIDES.  (From  a,  priv.  and  opvis, 
the  testicle.)  Children  are  so  termed  which 
come  into  the  world  without  testicles.  This  is  a 
very  common  occurrence.  The  testicles  of  inairjpj 
male  infants  at  the  time  of  birth  are  within  the  ab- 
domen. The  time  of  their  descent  is  very  uncer- 
tain, and  instances  have  occurred  where  they 
have  not  reached  the  scrotum  at  the  age  often  or 
fifteen. 

JORE'XIA.  (Anorexia,  a,  f. ;  from  a, 
priv.  and  oprfij,  appetite.)  A  want  of  appetite, 
without  loathing  of  food.  Cullen  ranks  this  genus 
of  disease  in  the  class  Locales,  and  order  JJyso- 
rrxim.  He  believes  it  to  be  generally  symptom- 
but  enumerates  two  species,  viz.  the  Anorex- 
ia humoralis,  and  the  Anorexia  afonica.  See 
psirt. 

ANO'S4JIA.  (Anosmia,  «r,  1". ;  from  a,  ncg. 
and  ',y.  to  smell. )    \  lossof  the  sense  of  snnel 
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This  genus  of  disease  is  arranged  by  Cnllen  in 
the  order  Locales,  and  order  Dysesthesia. 
When  it  arises  from  a  disease  ofthe  Schneiderian 
membrane,  it  is  termed  Anosmia  organica ;  and 
when  from  no  manifest  cause,  Anosmia  alonica. 

A'NSER.  (Anser,  eris.  m.  :  a  goose  or  gan- 
der. )     The  name  of  a  genus  of  birds. 

Anser  dome'sticus.  The  tame  goose.  The 
flesh  of  this  bird  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the 
duck,  and  requires  the  assistance  of  spirituous  and 
stimulating  substances,  to  enable  the  stbmach  to 
digest  it.  Both  are  very  improper  for  weak  sto- 
machs. 

ANSERPNA.  (From  anser,  a  goose  ;  so 
called,  because  geese  eat  it.)  See  Potentilla 
anserina. 

ANT.     See  Formica  rufa. 

Ant,  acid  of.     See  Formic  acid. 

ANTACID.  (Antacidus;  from  nili,  against, 
and  acidus,  acid.)  That  which  destroys 
acidity.  The  action  of  antacids  in  the  human  sto- 
mach, is  purely  chemical,  as  they  merely  com- 
bine with  the  acid  present,  and  neutralize  it. 
They  are  only  palliatives,  the  generation  of  acidi- 
ty being  to  be  prevented  by  restoring  the  tone  of 
the  stomach  and  its  vessels.  Dyspepsia  and  diar- 
rhoea are  the  diseases  in  which  they  are  employ- 
ed. The  principal  antacids  in  use  are  the  al- 
kalies ;  e.  g.  Liquoris  potassae,  gutt.  xv.  or  from 
5  to  15  gr.  of  subcarbonate  of  potassa,  or  soda 
dissolved  in  water.  The  solution  of  soda  called 
double  soda-water,  or  that  of  potassa  supersatu- 
rated with  carbonic  acid,  is  more  frequently  used, 
as  being  more  pleasant.  Ammonia  has  been  recom- 
mended as  preferable  to  every  other  antacid,  from 
10  to  20  drops  of  the  liquor  ammonias  in  a  cupful 
of  water.  The  liquor  calcis,  or  lime  water,  is 
likewise  used  to  correct  acidity,  two  or  three 
ounces  being  taken  occasionally.  Creta  prreparata 
alone,  or  with  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity 
of  any  aromatic — chels  eancrorum  pneparatne  ; 
magnesia  also  and  its  carbonate,  are  used  for 
the  same  purpose. 

ANTAGONIST.  (Anlagonistus,  counteract- 
ing.) A  term  applied  to  those  muscles  which  have 
opposite  functions.  Such  are  the  flexor  and  ex- 
tensor of  any  limb,  the  one  of  which  contracts  it, 
the  other  stretches  it  out ;  and  also  the  abductors 
and  adductors.  Solitary  muscles  are  those  with- 
out any  antagonist,  as  the  heart,  &c. 

ANT A'LGIC.  LAntalgicus;  from  av)i,  against, 
and  aXyos,  pain.)  That  which  relieves  pain. 

ANT  A'LK  ALINE.  {Antalkalinus  ;  from 
avji,  against,  and  alkali,  an  alcali. )  That  which 
possesses  the  power  of  neutralizing  alkalies.  All 
the  acids  are  of  this  class. 

ANTAPHRODISPAC.  Antaphrodisiacus ; 
from  av]i,  against,  and  AtppoSiln,  Venus.  Anti- 
venereal,  or  whatever  extinguishes  amorous  de- 
sires. 

Antaphrodi'tic.     The  same. 
_    Antapo'dosis.     (Pro  /<<,  to  recip- 

TFocate.)  A  vicissitude,  or  return  of  the  parox- 
ysm of  fevers. — Hippocrates.  Called  by  Galen 
lipidosis. 

Antaris.     Mercury. 

Antarthri'tic.     See  Antiarthrilic. 

Antasthma'tic.     See  Antiasthmatic. 

Antatro'phic.     See  Antiatrophic. 

Anteche'sis.  (From  (n^t^o/wii,  t0  rps>s'-) 
A  violent  stoppage  in  the  bowels,  which  resists  all 
efforts  to  remove  it. — Hippocrates. 

Antela'bium.  (From  ante,  before,  and 
labium,  a  lip.)     The  extremity  of  the  lip. 

Ante'mbasis.     (From   am,   mutually,    and 
tfi6atvu>,  to  enter.)     A  coalescence,  or  union  of 
bone. — Galen. 
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Anteme'tk.     See  Antiemetic. 

Antenea'smus.  (From  avri,  against,  and 
tmwuos,  implacable.)  That  species  of  mad- 
ness in  which  the  patient  endeavours  to  destroy 
himself. 

Antephia'ltic.     See  Anhpmaltic. 

Antepilf/ptic.     Sec  Antiepilephc. 

ANTE'RIOR.  Before.  A  term  applied  to 
what  may  1)''  situated  before  another  of  the  same 
kind,  as  a  muscle,  a  projection,  eminence,  lobe, 
artery,  &c. 

Anterior  auris.  Musculus  anterior  auris. 
One  of  the  common  muscles  of  the  ear,  sitnated 
before  the  external  ear.  It  arises  thin  and  mem- 
branous, near  the  posterior  part  of  the  zygoma, 
and  is  inserted  into  a  small  eminence  on  the  back 
of  the  helix,  opposite  to  the  concha,  which  it 
draws  a  little  forwards  and  upwards. 

Anterior  intercostal.  Nervus  intcrcos- 
talis  anterior.  Splanchnic  nerve.  A  branch 
of  the  great  intercostal  that  is  given  off  in  the 
thorax. 

Anterior  mallei.     See  Laxator  lympani. 

ANTHE'LIX.     See  Avtihelix. 

Anthe'lmia.  (From  aim.,  against,  andcA^us, 
a  worm ;  so  called,  because  it  was  thought  of 
great  virtue  in  expelling  -worms.)  See  Spigeliu 
anthelmia  and  Marilandica. 

ANTHELMINTIC.  (Anthelminticus ;  from 
avn,  against,  and  tXuivj,  a  worm.)  Whatever 
procures  the  evacuation  of  worms  from  the  sto- 
mach and  intestines.  The  greater  number  of 
anthelmintics  act  mechanically,  dislodging  the 
worms,  by  the  sharpness  or  roughness  of  their 
particles,  or  by  their  cathartic  operation.  Some 
seem  to  have  no  other  qualities  than  those  of 
powerful  bitters  by  which  they  either  prove  nox- 
ious to  these  animals,  or  remove  that  debility  of 
the  digestive  organs,  by  which  the  food  is  net 
properly  assimilated,  or  the  secreted  fluids  poured 
into  the  intestines  are  not  properly  prepared ;  cir- 
cumstances from  which  it  has  been  supposed  the 
generation  of  worms  may  arise.  The  principal 
medicines  belonging  to  this  class,  are,  mercury, 
gamboge,  Geoffra^a  inermis,  tanacetum,  polypo- 
dium  filix  mas,  spigelia  marilandica,  artemisia 
santonica,  olea  Europxa,  stanmim  pulverisatum, 
ferri  limaturas,  and  dolichos  pruriens  ;  which  see 
under  their  respective  heads. 

A'NTHEMIS.  (Anthemis,  midis.  foem. ;  from 
av8e<*i,  floreo ,-  because  it  bears  an  abundance  of 
flowers.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linncean  system.  Class,  Syngenesia;  Or- 
der, Polygamia  super  flu  a. 

2.  The  name  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  for 
chamomile.     See  Anthemis  nobil'is. 

Anthemis  cotula.  The  systematic  name 
for  the  plant  called  Cotula  fazlida;  Chamame- 
lumfostidum,  in  the  pharmacopoeias.  Mayweed. 
Stinking  chamomile,  l'his  plant,  Anthemis  :— 
receptaculis  conicis  pale  is  sclaceis,  seminibus 
nudis,  of  Linnoeus,  has  a  very  disagreeable  smell ; 
the  leaves,  a  strong,  acrid,"  bitterish  taste;  the 
flowers,  however,  are  almost  insipid.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  useful  in  hysterical  affections,  but  is 
very  seldom  employed. 

Anthemis  nobilis.  The  systematic  name 
for  the  Chamcemelum  ;  Chamamelum  nobile ; 
Chamomilla  romana;  Euanthemon  of  Galen. 
Anthemis  of  the  last  London  pharmaco 
Common  chamomile.  Anthemis— joliis  pinnaio- 
composilis  linearibus  acvMs  subvillosis,  of  Lin- 
naeus. Both  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  this  indi- 
genous plant  have  a  strong  though  not  urfgratefcl 
smell,  and  a  very  bitter,  nauseous  taste  :  but  the 
latter  are  the  bitterer,  and  considerably  more  aro- 
matic.    The-  nioand  stomSchic  quali- 
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li   employed  to  r< 
h  and  intestines,  and  as  a  pleasant  and 
j.  flitter.      They   have  been  long  successfully 
of  intermittent*,  as  will  as  of 
kind,  accompanied 
with  istructions.    The  flowers  have 

d  found  useful  in  hysterical  affections,  flatu- 
lent or  spasmodic  colics,  and  dysentery;  but, 
from  their  laxative  quality,  Dr.  Cullen  tells  us 
they  proved  hurtful  in  diarrhoeas.  A  simple  in- 
fusion is  frequently  taken  to  excite  vomitin 
for  promoting  tin  |  emetics.     Exter- 

nally they  are  used  in  tlw decoctum pro  fomento, 
and  are  an  ingredient  in  the  dccocturn  malvte  com- 
positum. 

An  THEMIS  PTRETHRUM.  The  plant  from 
which  we  obtain  the  pyrethrum  of  the  pharmaco- 
poeias ;  Asteranltum;  Buphthalmum  creticum ; 
Bel  lis  montana  putescens  arris;  Dcntaria ; 
Herba  talwaris ;  Pes  Alexandrinue.  Spanish 
Chamomile;  pell  it  ory  of  Spain.  Anthemis  : — 
caulibus  simplicibus  unijlori-i  decumbentibus — 
foliitpinnato-tnuUifidis,  of  Linn* us.  This  root, 
though  cultivated  in  this  country,  is  generally  mi- 
ll from  Spain.  Its  taste  is  hot  and  acrid, 
its  acrimony  residing  in  a  resinous  principle. 
The  ancient  Romans,  it  is  said,  employed  the  root 
of  this  plant  as  a  pickle.  In  its  recent  state,  it 
is  not  so  pungent  as  when  dried,  and  yet,  if  rip- 
plied  to  the  skin,  it  produces  inflammation.  Its 
qualities  arc  stimulant;  but  it  Is  never  used,  ex- 
cept a^  a  masticatory,  for  relieving  toothaches, 
rheumatic  affections  of  the  face,  and  paralysis  of 
the  tongue,  in  which  it  affords  relief  by  stimulat- 
ing the  excretory  ducts  of  the  salival  z  lands. 
ANTUHRA.     (From  avOos,  a  flower. ) 

1.  A  compound  medicine  used  by  the  ancients  ; 
so  called  from  its  florid  colour. — Galen.  uEgi- 
neta. 

2.  The  male  part  of  the  frutification  of  plants  : 
— so  called  by  Linnxus,  by  way  of  eminence. 
The  male  genital  organ  of  plants  consists  of  three 
parts,  the  filament,  anther,  and  pollen.  The  an- 
thera  is  the  little  head  or  extremity  which  rests 
on  the  filament. 

Different  terms  are  applied  to  the  anthers  from 
their  ligure  : 

1.  Oolong;  as  in  Lilium  candidum. 

2.  Globose ;  as  in  Mi  rcurialis  annua. 

3.  Semilunar ;  as  in  Fragaria  vts 

4.  Angular;  as  in  Tulipa  gesneriana. 

5.  I. in', i,  :  as  in  the  eras  esand  Protea. 

6.  Didymous ;  as  in  Digitalis  purpurea. 

7.  Arrow-shaped;  as  in  Crocus  safivus. 

8.  Bifid,  patted  half  way  down  in  two;  as  in 

and  Erica. 

9.  Shield-like  or  peltate,  of  a  round  shape  ;  as 
in  Turns  baccata. 

10.  Dentate,  with  a  tooth-like  margin  ;  as  in 
Taxu 

11.  Hairy;  as  in  Lamium  album. 

12.  Bicorn,  with  two  divisions  like  horns  ;  as 
Irbutusuva  -iniummyrtillus. 

13.  Cristate,  hu\  ous  points. 

M'llitis. 
Doubli   or  twin-like;  as  in    Callisia  and 

•  ;  as  in  Osbechia. 
17.  Subulate,  or  awl-shaped  ;  as  in  the  genus 
Roella. 

.  ordate  ;  as  in  Cupraria. 
19.  ■  -shaped;  a*  in   Trades- 

ii'l  Ginora, 

■  nial,  or  three-cornered;    as    in  the 

J I  Tetragonal,  or  four-cornered  ;  as  in  Can- 
tabi-i  and  Victami 


ion  : 
Erect,  with  its  base  upon  the  apex  of  the 
filament ;  as  in  Tulipa  gesneriana. 

23.  Incumbent,  lyinghorizontallyupon  the  fila- 
ment, as  in  Amaryllis  formossi  ma. 

24.  i  <:.  the  incumbent  anther  ad- 
so  loosely  to  the  filament,  that  the  least  agi- 
tation of  the  plant  puts  it  in  motion  ;  as  in  Se- 
cale  cereale. 

25.  Lateral,  adhering  laterally  to  the  filiment; 
as  in  Dianthera. 

26.  Sessile,  the  filament  almost  wanting  ;  as  in 
Aristclochia  clernaiilis. 

27.  Free,  not  united  to  any  other  anther. 

28.  Connate,  united  together ;  as  in  Viola 
odorata. 

ANTHODIUM.     A  species   of  calyx,    which 
contains  many  flowers  being  common  to  them  all. 
It  is  distinguished  from  its  structure  into, 
!.  Monopnyllous,  consisting  of  one  leaflet  per- 
fect at  its  base,  but  cut  at  its  limb  or  margin;  as 
in  Tragopogon. 

2.  Polyphyllous,  consisting  of  several  leaflets  ; 
as  in  Carauus  and  Centaurea. 

3.  Simple,  consisting  of  one  series  of  leaflets  ; 
a-.  i:i  Cacalia  porophyllum. 

4.  Equal,  when  all  the  leaves  of  the  Antho- 
dium  simplex  arc  of  the  same  length,  as  in  Ethu- 
lia. 

5.  Imbrecate  or  squamose,  as  in  Centaurea 
cyanus. 

6.  Squarrose,  the  leaflets  bent  backward  at 
their  extremities. 

7.  Scabrous,  rough,  consisting  of  dry  leaflets  ; 
as  in  Centaurea  glastifolia  and  jacea. 

8.  Spinous,  the  leaflets  having  thorns  ;  as  in 
Cynaa  scoiymus  and  Centaurea  sonchifolia. 

9.  Turbinate ;  as  in  Tarconanthus  campho- 
ratus. 

10.  Globose;  as  in  Centaurea calcitrapa. 

11.  Hemispherical,  round  below  and  flat  above  ; 
as  in.  Inthetnis  and  Chrysocoma. 

12.  Cylindrical,  long  and  round  ;  as  with  Eu-  ' 
patorium. 

13.  Calyculate,  the  basis  surrounded  by  ano- 
ther small  leafy  anthodium ;  as  in  Leontodon 
taraxacum,  Senecio,  and  Crtpis. 

A  NTHOPHYLL1TE.  A  massive  mineral,  of 
a  brown  colour  found  at  Konigsberg,  in  Norway. 

ANTIIOPHY'LLUS.  (From  avOos,  a  flower, 
and  dtvWov,  a  leaf;  so  called  from  the  fragrance 
of  the  flowers  and  the  beauty  of  the  leaves. )  The 
clove  is  so  termed  when  it  has  been  suffered  to 
grow  to  maturity. — Bauhin. 

ANTHOPHY'LLUS.  (From  avOos,  a  flower, 
anddiiXti.j,  to  love.)     A  florist. 

A'NTHORA.  {Quasi  antithora.  Avndopa; 
from  aiTi,  against,  and  3upa,  monkshood :  so 
called,  because  it  is  said  to  counteract  the  effects 
of  the  thora  or  monkshood. )  A  species  of  Wolfs- 
bane.   See  Anconitum  author  a. 

A'nthos  flores.  The  flowers  of  the  rosma- 
rinus  are.  so  termed  in  some  pharmacopoeias.  See 
Rosmarinus  officinalis. 

ANTHRA'CIA.  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
diseases  in  Good's  Nosology.     See  Nosology. 

2.  A  name  of  the  carbuncle.     See  Anthrax. 

ANTHRACITE.  Pfind  coal,  Kilkenny  coal, 
or  glance  coal.  Tlvre  are  three  varieties,  con- 
choidal,  slaty,  and  columual. 

Ax thraco's/S  oculi.     A  red,  livid,  burning, 
sloughy,  very  pain  fid  tumour,  occurring  on  the 
—  JSgtneta. 

\N ITHRAX.   {Anthrax,  acis.  m.;  from<iv0/W, 

a  burping  coal.)  Anthracia;  Anlhrocosia;  An- 

throcom'a;     Carbunculus ;     Carbo;    Rubinus 

t;     Codisella ;    Granatristum;    Pruna } 
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Pefsieus  ignus  of  Avicenna.  A  hard  and  cir- 
cumscribed inflammatory  tubercle  like  a  boil, 
which  sometimes  forms  on  the  check,  neck,  or 
back,  and  in  a  few  days  becomes  highly  gangre- 
nous. It  then  discharges  an  extremely  fuetid 
sanies  from  under  the  black  core,  which,  like  a 
burning  coal,  continues  destroying  the  surround- 
ing parts.  It  is  supposed  to  arise  from  a  peculiar 
miasma,  is  most  common  in  warm  climates,  and 
often  attends  the  plague. 

ANTHROPOGRA'PHY.  (Anthropographia; 
from  avQpwnof,  a  man,  and  ypa<pu>,  to  write.)  De- 
scription of  the  structure  of  man. 

ANTHROPOLO'GY.  (Anlhr  apologia ;  from 
avQp  (ottos,  a  man,  and  Xoyoj,  a  discourse. )  The 
description  of  man. 

ANTHYPNO'TIC.  (Anthypnoticus ;  from 
av)i,  against,  and  virvos,  sleep.)  That  which 
prevents  sleep  or  drowsiness. 

ANTHYPOCHONDRI'AC,  (Atithypochon- 
driacus  ;  from  avTi,  against,  and  Jtro^oi/Jpiu,  the 
hypochondria. )  That  which  is  adapted  to  cure 
low-spiritedness  or  disorders  of  the  hypochondria. 

ANTHYSTE'RIC.  (Anthystericus ;  from 
av]t,  against,  and  v?epa,  the  womb.)  That  which 
relieves  the  hysteric  passion. 

A'NTI.  (Av]t,  against.)  There  arc  many 
names  compounded  with  this  word,  as  Antiasth- 
matic;  Antihysteric ;  Antidysenteric,  &c. 
which  signify  medicines  against  the  asthma,  hys- 
terics, dysentery,  &c. 

Anti'ades.  (From  avltaii,  to  meet.)  1. 
The  tonsils  are  so  called,  because  they  answer  one 
another. 

2.  The  mumps. — Nic.  Piso. 

Antia'GRa.  (From  avliag,  atonsil,  and  aypa, 
,  a  prey.)  Anliagri.  A  tumour  of  the  tonsils. — 
-Ulpian,  Roland,  &c. 

j  ANTIARTHRI'TIC.  (Antiarthriticus ; 

from  avji,  against,  and  apQpflis,  the  gout.  Antar- 
thritic.     Against  the  gout. 

ANTIASTHMATIC.  (Antiasthmaticus ; 
from  avli,  against,  and  aoOua,  an  asthma.)  Ant- 
asthmatic.  Against  the  asthma. 

ANTI ATROPHIC.  (Antiatrophicus ;  from 
avli,  against,  and  alpoipia,  an  atrophy. )  Against 
an  atrophy  or  wa  sting  away. 

ANTICACHE'CTIC.  [Anticachecticus, 

horn  avli,  against,  and  Ka%i£ia,  a  cachexy. )  Me- 
dicines against  a  cachexy,  or  bad  habit  of  body. 

ANTICA'RDIUM.  (From  avli,  against,  or 
opposite,  and  KapSta,  the  heart.)  The  nollow  at 
the  bottom  of  the  breast,  commonly  called  scro- 
bicul us  cordis,  or  pit  of  the  stomach. 

ANTIC  AT ARRHA'L.  (Anticatarrhalis ; 
from  avli,  against,  and  najappos,  a  catarrh.)  That 
which  relieves  a  catarrh. 

ANTIC AUSO'TIC.  (From  avli,  against,  and 
navcos,  a  burning  fever.)  Remedies  against 
burning  fevers.  We  read,  in  Corp.  Pharm.  of 
Junken,  of  a  syrupus  antic ausoticus. 

A'nticheir.  (From  avli,  against,  and  %ap, 
the  hand. )     The  thumb. — Galen. 

Anticne'mion.  (From  avn,  against,  or  op- 
posite, and  Kvnpri,  the  calf  of  the  leg. )  That  part 
of  the  tibia  which  is  bare  of  flesh,  and  opposite 
the  calf  of  the  leg.     rf  he  shin-bone. — Galen. 

ANTICO'LIC.  (Fiom  avnt)  against,  and 
kwXikii,  the  colic. )  Remedies  against  the  colic. 
Antidia'stole.  (From  avn,  against,  and 
StaftWw,  to  distinguish. )  An  exict  and  accurate 
distinction  of  one  disease,  or  symptom,  from 
another. 
ANTIDI'NIC.      (From    avn,    against,    and 

Sivos,  circumgyration. )    Medicines  against  a  ver- 
tigo, or  giddiness.— Blanchard. 
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\NTIDOTARIUM.  {Anlidotarium,  i 
from  ..vriiuTos,  an  antidote.)  A  term  used  by 
former  writers,  for  what  we  now  call  a  dispensa- 
tory ;  a  place  where  antidotes  are  prescribed  and 
prepared.  There  are  antidotaries  extant  of  se- 
veral authors,  as  those  of  Nicholaus,  Mesue, 
Myrepsus,  &c. 

ANTI'DOTUS.  (From  avn,  against,  and 
HiSuipi,  to  give.)     1.  An  antidote. 

2.  A  preservative  against  sickness. 

3.  A  remedy. — Galen. 
ANTIDYSENTE'RIC.     (Anlidysentericus ; 

from  avn,  against,  and  ivtrevrepia,  a  flux. )    Me- 
dicines against  a  dysentery. 

ANTIEMETIC.  (Antiemetics;  from  avn, 
against,  and  tptw,  to  vomit. )  Antemetic.  That 
which  prevents  or  stops  vomiting. 

ANTIE PHI ALTIC .  {Antiephialticus ;  from 
avn,  against,  and  tipiaXrrn,  the  night-mare. )  An- 
tephialtic.     Against  the  night-mare. 

ANTIEPILEPTIC.  (Antiepilepticus  ;  from 
avn,  against,  and  cinA^is,  the  epilepsy.)  An- 
tepileptic.     Against  epilepsy. 

ANTIFEBRI'LE.  (Antifebrilis ;  from  avn, 
against,  and  fvbris,  a  fever.)  A  febrifuge,  a 
remedy  against  fever. 

ANTIHE'CTIC.  (Antihecticus ;  from  avn, 
against,  and  Iktikos,  a  hectic  fever. )  A  remedy 
against  a  hectic  fever. 

Antihe'cticum  poterii.  Antimonium  dia- 
phoreticum  Joviale.  A  medicine  invented  by 
Poterius,  formerly  extolled  as  effectual  in  hectic 
fevers,  but  now  disregarded.  It  is  an  oxyde  of 
tin  and  chalybeated  regulus  of  antimony,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  deflagration  with  nitre. 

ANTIHE'LIX.  {Antihelix,  litis,  m. ;  from 
avn,  against,  and  i\il-,  the  helix.)  The  inner  cir- 
cle of  the  external  ear,  so  called  from  its  opposi- 
tion to  the  outer  circuit,  called  the  helix. 
ANTIHELMIN'TIC.  See  Anthelmintic. 
ANTIHYSTER'IC.  {Aniihystericus  ;  from 
avn,  against,  and  Replica,  hysterics. )  Medicines 
which  prevent  or  relieve  hysterics. 

A^NTILE'p.SIS.  (From  avnXapGavu),  to  take 
hold. of)  The  securing  of  bandages  or  ligatures 
from  slipping. — Hippocrates. 

ANTILO'"RIUM.  (From  avn,  opposite,  and 
Aofios,  the  bottom  of  the  ear. )  The  tragus  or 
that  part  of  the  ear  which  is  opposite  the  lobe. 

ANTILOI'MIC.  (Antiloimieus  ;  from  avn, 
against,  and  Xoipos,  the  plague. )  Remedies  or 
preventives  against  the  plague. 

ANTI'LOPUS.  The  antelope.  An  African 
beast  resembling  a  deer,  the  hoofs  and  horns  of 
which  were  formerly  given  in  hysteric  and 
epileptic  cases. 

ANTILY'SSUS.  (From  avn,  against,  and 
\vaaa,  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog. )  A  medicine  or 
remedy  against  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog. 

ANTIMONIA'L.  (Antimoniafi's ;  rom  an- 
timonium, antimony. )  An  antimonial  or  compo- 
sition in  which  antimony  is  a  chief  ingredient.  A 
preparation  of  antimony. 
Antimonial  powder.  See  Antimonialwpulvis. 
Antimonia'lis  pui.vis.  Antimonial  pow- 
der. Take  of  sulphuret  of  antimony,  powdered, 
a  pound  ;  hartshorn  shavings,  two  pounds.  Mix 
and  throw  them  into  a  broad  iron  pot  heated  to  a 
white  heat,  and  stir  the  mixture  constantly  until  it 
acquires  an  ash  colour.  Having  taken  it  out, 
reduce  it  to  powder,  anil  put  it  into  a  coated  cru- 
cible, upon  which  another  inverted  crucible, 
having  a  small  hole  in  its  bottom,  is  to  be  luted. 
Then  raise  the  fire  by  degrees  to  a  white  heat, 
and  keep  it  so  for  two  hours.  Reduce  the  resi- 
duary mass  to  a  very  fine  powder.     The  dose  i< 
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Ilia  in  high  esteem  as  a 
,    and    antispasmodic.      The 
liich  it  is  mostly  exhibited  are,  most 
thenic   and    exanthematons    fe 
acute    rheumatism,   gout,   diseases   arising  from 
perspiration,  dysuria,  nervous  affec- 
nd  spasms, 
is  preparation  was  introduced  into  the  for- 
mer London  pharmacopoeia  as  a   substitute  for  a 
medicine  of  extensive  celebrity,  Dr.  James's  pow- 
der ;  to  which,  however,  the  present  form  more 
neaily  assimilates  in  its  dose,  and  it  is  moreman- 
ile  in  its  administration,  by  the  reduction  of 
the  proportion  of  antimony  to  one-half. 
Anlimonic  acid.     Sec  Antimony. 
Antimonious  acid.     See  Antimony. 
Lntimowii  oxfDuni.     Oxyde  of  Antimony. 
This  preparation  is  now  directed  to  be  made  by 
dissolving  an  ounce  of  tartariscd  antimony,  and 
two  drama  of  subcarbonate  of  ammonia,  separate- 
ly in  distilled  water,  mixing  the    solutions    and 
boiling,  till  the  oxyde  of  antimony  is  precipitated, 
which  is  to  be  washed  with  water,  and  dried.  This 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  old   calcined  or 
diaphoretic  antimony,  being  a  much  more  active 
preparation.     See  Antimony. 

In  its  effects,  it  will  be  found  to  agree  pretty 
much  with  the  antimonium  tartarisatum  ;  but  it  is 
very  little  employed, 

ANT1MONII     SULPHURttTUM  PRJECIPITATUM. 

Sulphur  antimonii  precipitutum.  Precipitated 
sulphuret  of  antimony.  This  preparation  of  anti- 
mony appears  to  have  rendered  that  called  ker- 
mes  mineral  unnecessary.  It  is  made  thus  : — 
Take  of  sulphuret  of  antimony,  in  powder,  two 
pounds; — of  the  solution  of  potassa,  four  pints: 
— of  distilled  watcr,.threc  pints. 

Mix  ;  and  boil  the  mixture  over  a  slow  fire 
for  three  hours,  stirring  it  well,  and  occasionally 
adding  distilled  water,  so  that  the  same  measure 
may  be  preserved.  Strain  the  solution  quickly 
through  a  double  linea  cloth,  and  while  it  is  yet 
hot,  drop  in,  gradually,  as  much  sulphuric  acid  as 
may  be  required  to  precipitate  the  powder;  then 
wash  away  the  sulphate  of  potassa  by  hot  water  ; 
dry  the  precipitated  sulphuret  of  antimony,  and 
reduce  it  to  powder.  In  this  process  part  of  the 
water  is  decomposed,  and  its  oxygen  unites  partly 
with  the  antimony  ;  the  oxyde  of  antimony,  as; 
well  as  the  potassa,  combines  with  sulphur  and 
hydrogen,  forming  hydrosulpharet  of  antimony 
and  hydroguretted  sulphuret  of  potassa:  if  the  so- 
lution be  allowed  to  cool,  the  former  of  these 
partly  precipitates,  constituting  the  kermes  min- 
eral ;  but  the  addition  of  the  sulphuric  acid 
throws  down  the  whole  of  it  at  once,  mixed  with 
sulphur,  furnished  by  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  hydroguretted  sulphuret  of  potassa. 

an  alterative  and  sudorific,  it  is  in  high  es- 
timation, and  given  in  diseases  of  the  skin  and 
ejland  I  with  calomel,  it  is  one  of  the 

nil  and  penetrating  alteratives  we  arc 
in  possession  of. 

\n  iimoxii  tartarizati  vinum.     Wine  of 
uitjmony.     Take  oftartarized  antimo- 
tilled  water, 
fluid  (inner  spirit,   two   fluid  ou 

ilve  the  tartarised  antimony  in  the   boiling 

iltered 
liq«"  this  contain  one 

grain 

Tiutd  by  the  com- 
bination ol  !  with  alkaline  and 

\\  TIMONII  :.M.     See  Antimony. 

\\TIMONIUM     CALCINATUM.        All   OXVdc    of 


Antimonium  imaphoreticum.  Anoldnann 
for  an  oxyde  of  antimony. 

Antimonium  tartarizatum.  Tartarus emt- 
ticus ;  Tartarum  emeticum  ;  Tartarus  untimo- 
nialit ;  Tarlrti  antimonii  cum  potassa ;  Tarta- 
rum slibiatum.  Tartar  emetic.  It  is  obtained  by 
boiling  the  fusible  oxyde  of  antimony  with  super- 
tartrate  ol  potassa,  the  excess  of  tartaric  acid  dis- 
solves the  oxyde,  and  a  triple  salt  is  obtained  by 
crystallisation.  The  London  Pharmacopoeia  di- 
rects  thus  :  Take  of  glass  of  antimony  finely  levi- 
gated, supertartrate  of  potassa  in  powder,  of  each 
a  pound  ;  boiling  distilled  water  a  gidlon  ;  mix  the 
glass  of  antimony  and  the  supertartrate  of  potassa 
well  together,  and  then  add  them  by  degrees  to  the 
distilled  water,  which  is  to  be  kept  boiling  and 
constantly  stirred  ;  boil  the  whole  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  and  then  set  it  by.  Filter  it  when  cold, 
and  evaporate  the  filtered  liquor  so  that  crystals 
may  form  in  it.  A  solution  of  this  salt  in  dilute 
wine  is  ordered  in  the  Pharmacopoeia.  See  An- 
timonii  tartarizati  vinum. 

Tartar  emetic  is  the  most  useful  of  all  the  anti- 
monial  preparations.  Its  action  is  not  dependent 
on  the  state  of  the  stomach,  and,  being  soluble; 
in  water,  its  dose  is  easily  managed,  while  it  also 
acts  more  speedily.  In  doses  of  from  one  to 
three,  four,  or  five  grains,  it  generally  acts  pow- 
erful! y  as  an  emetic,  and  is  employed  whenever 
we  wish  to  obtain  the  effects  which  result  from 
tiill  vomiting.  As  patients  are  differently  affected 
by  this  medicine,  the  safest  mode  of  exhibiting 
it  is :  ft.  Antimonii  tartarizati,  gr.  iii.  Aqua 
distillate,  ^iv.  Misce  et  cola.  Dosis  ^ss.  omiii 
hone  quadrante,  donee  supervenerit  vomitus. 

For  children,  emetic  tartar  is  not  so  safe  for  an 
emetic  as  ipecacuanha  powder :  when  great  debi- 
lity of  the  system  is  present,  even  a  small  dose 
has  been  known  to  prove  fatal.  Sometimes  ii 
proves  cathartic.  In  smaller  doses  it  excites  nau- 
sea, and  proves  a  powerful  diaphoretic  and  ex- 
pectorant. As  an  emetic  it  is  chiefly  given  in  the 
beginning  of  fevers  and  febrile  diseases  ;  when 
great  debility  is  present,  and  in  the  advanced 
stages  of  typhoid  fever,  its  use  is  improper,  and 
even  sometimes  fatal.  As  a  diaphoretic,  it  is 
given  in  small  doses,  of  from  an  eighth  to  a  quar- 
ter of  a  grain  ;  and  as  an  expectorant,  in  doses 
still  smaller.  Emetic  tartar,  in  small  doses,  com- 
bined with  calomel,  has  been  found  a  powerful  yet 
safe  alterative  in  obstinate  eruptions  of  the  skin. 
R  .  Antimonii  tartarizati,  gr.  iv.  Hydrargyri 
submuriutis,  gr.  xvi.  Confectionis  rose  gal- 
lice,  q.  s.  Divide  in  pil.  xxiv.  Capiat  i.  mane 
nocteque  ex  thea  sassafras. 

In  the  form  of  powder,  or  dissolved  in  water,  it 
is  applied  by  a  pencil  to  warts  and  obstinate  ul- 
cers :  it  is  also  given  in  the  form  of  clyster,  with 
a  view  to  produce  irritation  in  soporose  diseases, 
apoplexy,  ileus,  and  strangulated  hernia.  Tho 
powder  mixed  with  any  fluid,  and  rubbed  on  the 
scrobiculus  cordis,  excites  vomiting.  Another 
property  which  tartar  emetic  has,  when  rubbed 
on  the  skin,  is  that  of  producing  a  crop  of  pus- 
tules very  like  to  the  small-pox,  and  with  this 
view  it  is  used  against  rheumatic  pains,  white,  and 
other  obstinate  swellings.  The  best  antidote 
isl  the  bad  effects  of  too  large  a  quantity  of 
this  and  other  antimonial  preparations,  is  a  decoc- 
tion of  the  bark  of  cinchona  :  in  defect  of  which, 
tea  and  other  astringents  may  be  used.  In  a  larger 
dose,  this  salt  is  capable  of  acting  as  a  violent 
poison.  The  best  antidotes  aie  demulcent  drink-, 
infusions  of  bark,  tea,  anil  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
water,  which  instantly  converts  the  energetic  sail 
into  a  relatively  mild  sulphuret  :  anodyn 
useful  afterward! 
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Antimokium  vitrifactum.  Glass  of  anti- 
mony. An  oxyde  of  antimony,  with  a  little  sul- 
phuret. 

ANTIMONY.  (Antimonium,  i.  n.  Avri/io- 
viov.  The  origin  of  this  word  is  very  obscure. 
The  most  received  etymology  is,  from  avn, 
against,  and  jiovng,  a  monk ;  because  Valentine. 
by  an  injudicious  administration  of  it,  poisoned 
his  brother  monks.)  Stibium.  A  metal  found 
native,  but  very  rarely ;  it  has,  In  that  state,  a 
metallic  lustre,  and  is  found  in  masses  of  different 
shapes  ;  its  colour  is  white,  between  those  of  tin 
and  silver.  It  generally  contains  a  small  portion 
of  arsenic.  It  is  likewise  met  with  in  the  state 
of  an  oxyde,  antimonial  ochre.  The  most  abun- 
dant ore  of  it  is  that  in  which  it  is  combined  with 
sulphur,  the  graft  ore  of  antimony,  or  sulphuret 
of  antimony.  The  colour  of  this  ore  is  bluish, 
or  steel-gray,  of  a  metallic  lustre,  and  often  ex- 
tremely beautifully  variegated.  Its  texture  is  ei- 
ther compact,  foliated,  or  striated.  The  striated 
is  found  both  crystallised,  massive,  and  dissemi- 
nated :  there  are  many  varieties  of  this  ore. 

Properties  of  Antimony. — Antimony  is  a  me- 
tal of  a  grayish  white,  having  a  slight  bluish 
shade,  and  very  brilliant.  Its  texture  is  lamella- 
ted,  and  exhibits  plates  crossing  each  other  in 
every  direction.  Its  surface  is  covered  with  her- 
barisations  and  foliage.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
6.702.  It  is  sufficiently  hard  to  scratch  all  the 
soft  metals.  It  is  very  brittle,  easily  broken,  and 
pulverisable.  It  fuses  at  810°  F.thr.  It  can  be 
volatilised,  and  burns  by  a  strong  heat.  When 
perfectly  fused,  and  suffered  to  cool  gradually,  it 
crystallises  in  octahedra.  It  unites  with  sulphur 
and  phosphorus.  It  decomposes  water  strongly 
at  a  red  heat.  It  is  soluble  in  alkaline  sulphu- 
rets.  Sulphuric  acid,  boiled  upon  antimony,  is 
feebly  decomposed.  Nitric  acid  dissolves  it  in  the 
cold.  Muriatic  acid  scarcely  acts  upon  it.  The 
oxygenated  muriatic  acid  gas  inflames  it,  and  the 
liquid  acid  dissolves  it  with  facility.  Arsenic 
acid  dissolves  it  by  heat  with  difficulty.  It  unites, 
by  fusion,  with  gold,  and  renders  it  pale  and 
brittle.  Platina,  silver,  lead,  bismuth,  nickel, 
copper,  arsenic,  iron,  cobalt,  tin,  and  zinc,  unite 
with  antimouy  by  fusion,  and  form  with  it  com- 
pounds, more  or  less  brittle.  Mercury  does  not 
alloy  with  it  easily  unless  very  pure.  We  are 
little  acquainted  with  the  action  of  alkalies  upon 
it.  Nitrate  of  potassa  is  decomposed  by  it.  It 
fulminates  by  percussion  with  oxygenated  muriate 
of  potassa.  Antimony  forms  three,  probably 
four,  distinct  combinations  with  oxygen  : 

1.  The  protoxyde,  a  blackish  gray  powder  ob- 
tained from  a  mixture  of  powder  of  antimony  and 
water  at  the  positive  pole  of  a  voltaic  circuit. 

2.  The  deutoxyde,  obtained  by  digesting  the 
metal  in  powder  in  muriatic  acid,  and  pouring  the 
.solution  in  water  of  potassa.  Wash  and  dry  the 
precipitate.  It  is  a  powder  of  a  dirty  white  co- 
lour which  melts  it  a  moderate  red  heat,  and  crys- 
tallites as  it  cools. 

3.  The  triloxyde,  or  antimoniows  acid,  which 
as  immediately  produced  by  the  combustion  of 
the  metal,  called  formerly,  from  its  fine  white  co- 
lour, the  argentine  flowers  of  antimony-  It 
forms  the  salts  called  antimonites  with  the  differ- 
ent bases. 

4.  The  peroxyde,  or  antimonic  acid.  This  is 
formed  whex'the  metal  in  powder  is  ignited  along 
with  six  times  its  weight  of  nitre  in  a  silver  cru- 
cible. The  excess  of  potassa  and  nitre  being  af- 
terwards separated  by  hot  water,  the  antimoniate 
cf  potassa  is  then  to  be  decomposed  by  muriatic 
acid,  when  the  insoluble  antimonic  acid  of  a 
straw  colour  will  be  obtained. 
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Methods  of  obtaining  antimony.— 1.  To  ob- 
tain antimony,  heat  32  parts  of  filings  ol  iron  U. 
redness,  and  project  on  them,  by  degrees,  100 
parts  ol'  antimony  ;  when  the  whole  is  in  lusion, 
throw  on  it,  by  degrees,  20  parts  oi  nitrate  of  po- 
tassa, and  after  a  few  minutes  quiet  insion,  pour 
it  into  an  iron  melting  cone,  previously  heated  and 
greased. 

2.  It  may  also  be  obtained  by  melting  eight 
parts  of  the  ore  mixed  with  six  of  nitrate  of  po- 
tassa, and  three  of  supcrtartratc  of  potassa,  gra- 
dually projected  into  a  red-hot  crucible,  and 
fused. 

To  obtain  perfectly  pure  antimony,  Margraaf 
melted  some  pounds  of  the  sulphuret  in  a  luted 
crucible,  and  thus  scorified  any  metals  it  might 
contain.  Of  the  antimony  thus  purified,  which 
lay  at  the  bottom,  he  took  sixteen  ounces,  which 
he  oxydised  cautiously,  first  with  a  slow,  and  af- 
terwards with  a  strong  heat,  until  it  ceased  to 
smell  of  sulphur,  and  acquired  a  grayish-white 
colour.  Of  this  gray  powder  he  took  four  ounces, 
mixed  them  with  six  drachms  of  supertartrate  of 
potassa,  and  three  of  charcoal,  and  kept  them  in 
fusion  in  a  well-covered  and  luted  crucible,  for 
one  hour,  and  thus  obtained  a  metallic  button  that 
weighed  one  ounce,  seven  drachms,  and  twenty 
grains. 

The  metal,  thus  obtained,  he  mixed  with  half 
its  weight  of  desiccated  subcarbonate  of  soda, 
and  covered  the  mixture  with  the  same  quantity 
of  the  subcarbonate.  He  then  melted  it  in  a  well- 
covered  and  luted  crucible,  in  a  very  strong  heat, 
for  half  an  hour,  and  thus  obtained  a  button  which 
weighed  one  ounce,  six  drachms,  and  seven 
grains,  much  whiter  and  more  beautiful  than  the 
former.  This  he  again  treated  with  one  and  a 
half  ounce  of  subcarbonate  of  soda,  and  obtained 
a  button,  weighing  one  ounce,  five  drachms,  and 
six  grains.  This  button  was  still  purer  than  the 
foregoing.  Repeating  these  fusions  with  equal 
weights  of  subcarbonate  of  soda  three  times  more, 
and  an  hour  and  a  half  each  time,  he  at  last  ob- 
tained a  button  so  pure  as  to  amalgamate  with 
mercury  with  ease,  very  hard,  and  in  some  degree 
malleable ;  the  scorix  formed  in  the  last  fusion 
were  transparent,  which  indicated  that  they  con- 
tained no  sulphur,  and  hence  it  is  the  obstinate,  ad- 
herence of  the  sulphur  that  renders  the  purifica- 
tion of  this  metal  so  difficult. 

"  Chlorine  gas  and  antimony  combine  with 
combustion,  and  a  bichloride  results.  This  was 
formerly  prepared  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  two 
parts  of  corrosive  sublimate  with  one  of  anti- 
mony. The  substance  which  came  over  having 
a  fatty  consistence,  was  called  butter  of  anti- 
mony. It  is  frequently  crystallised  in  four-sided 
prisms.  It  is  fusible  and  volatile  at  a  moderate 
heat ;  and  is  resolved  by  water  alone  into  the 
white  oxyde  and  muriatic  acid.  Being  a  bichlo- 
ride, it  is  eminently  corrosive,  like  the  bichloride 
of  mercury,  from  which  it  is  formed.  It  consists 
of  45.7  chlorine  +  54.3  antimony,  according  to 
Dr.  John  Davy's  analysis,  when  the  composition 
of  the  sulphuret  is  corrected  by  its  recent  exact 
analysis  by  Berzelius.  But  11  antimony 
primes  chlorine  =  9.0,  give  the  proportion  per 
cent,  of  44.1  -f  55.5;  a  good  coincidence,  if  we 
consider  the  circuitous  process  by  which  Dr. 
Davy's  analysis  was  performed.  Three  parts  of 
corrosive  sublimate,  and  one  of  metallic  anti- 
mony, are  the  equivalent  proportions  for  making 
butter  of  antimony. 

Iodine  and  antimony  combine  by  the  aid  of 
heat  into  a  solid  iodine,  oi  a  dark  red  colour. 

The  pho$phuret  of  this  metal  is  obtained  by 
fusing  it  with  solid  phosphoric  acid.  It  is  a  white 
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Iline  substance.    The  sulphoretof  an- 

,jmoin  i;ilantly  in  nature.  It  consists, 

.,rr(„  .  lius,  of  100  antimony  -f  37.25 

portion  given  by  the  equivalent 
•  36.5.     The  only  important  alloys 
lead  and  till  ;  the  former 
!   r-ne- 
nlh  of' antimony  ;   the  latter  alloy   is  em- 
I  for  making  the  plates  on  which  music  is 
-.  <  d. 
The   salts  of  antimony  are  of  two  different  or- 
ders ;  mi  the  lir>t,  the  deutoxyde  acU  the  part  of 
a  sali  in  the  si  cond,  the  tritoxyde  and 

peroxyde  act  the  part  of  acids,  neutralizing  the 
alkaline  and  other  bases,  to  constitute  the  anti- 
monites  and  antimoniates. 

The  only  distinct  combination  of  the  first  or- 
der entitled  to  our  attention,  is  the  triple  salt  call- 
ed tartrate  of potatsa  and  antimony,  or  tartar 
ic,  and  which,  by  Gay  Lussac's  new  views, 
would   be    styled    cream-tartrate   of  antimony. 
This  constitutes  a  valuable  and  powerful  medi- 
cine,  and  therefore   the   mode   of  preparing   it 
should  be  correctly  and  clearly  defined.     As  the 
dull  white  deutoxyde  of  antimony  is  the  true  ba- 
i   this  compound  salt,  and  as  that  oxyde  rea- 
dily passes  by  mismanagement  into  the  tritoxyde 
or  antimonious  acid,  which  is  altogether  unfit  for 
the  puqiose,  adequate  pains  should  be  taken  to 
rd  against  so  capital  an  error.     In  the  British 
Pharmacopoeias,  the  glass  of  antimony  is  now  di- 
rected as  the  basis  of  tartar  emetic.     More  com- 
plex and  precarious  formulse  were  formerly  intro- 
duced.    The  new  edition  of  the  Pharmacopcc 
J'Vanvaisehas  given  a  recipe,  which  appears,  with 
a  slight  change  of  proportions,  to  be  unexception- 
able.    Take  of  the  sulphuretted  vitreous  oxyde  of 
antimony,  levigated  and  acidulous  tartrate  of  po- 
equal  parts.     From  a  powder,  which  is  to 
lie  put  into  an  earthen   or  silver  vessel,  with  a 
uII'k ■ient  quantity  of  pure  water.     Boil  the  mix- 
ture for  half  an  hour,  adding  boiling  water  from 
time  to  time  ;  filter  the  hot  liquor,  and  evaporate 
to  dryness  in  a  porcelain   capsule  ;  dissolve  in 
boiling  water  the  result  of  the  evaporation,  eva- 
porate till  the  solution  acquires  the  spec.  grav. 
1.161,  and  then  let  it  repose,  that  crystals  be  ob- 
tained, which,  by  this  process,  will  be  pure.     By 
another  recipe,  copied,  with  some  alteration,  from 
Mr.  Phillips's  prescription,  into  the  appendix  of 
the  French  Pharmacopoeia,  a  subsulphate  of  an- 
timony is  formed  first  of  all,  by  digesting  two 
iiarts  of  tolphuret  of  antimony  in   a  moderate 
with  three  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol.     This  in- 
ile  subsulphate  being  well  washed,  is  thendi- 
ed  in  a  quantity  of  boiling  water,  with  its  own 
lit  of  cream  of  tartar,  and  evaporated  at  the 
ity  1.161,  after  which  it  is  filtered  hot.     On 
stab  of  the  triple  tartrate  are  obtain- 
ed.    One  might  imagine,  that  there  is  a  chance  of 
obtaining  by  this  process  a  mixture  of  sulphate  of 
potassa,  and  perhaps  of  a  triple  sulphate  of  anti- 
mony, along  with  the   tartar  emetic.     Probably 
Ibis  docs  not  happen,  for  it  is  said  to  yield  crys- 
i  ery  pure,  very  white,  and  without  any  mix- 
ture whatever. 

Pure  tartar  (luetic  is  in  colourless  and  trans- 
parent tetrahedrons  or  octohedrons.  It  reddens 
HtBHU  is  nauseous  and  caustic.      K\- 

slowly.      Boiling 
lives  half  its  weight,  and  cold  water  a 
fifteenth    pail.     Sulphuric,' nitric,  and   muriatic 
ition  of  this  salt, 
tartar;   and 

hates,  throw  down 

rontites,  and 

lime  .-ion  not  nnly  a  precipitate  of 


oxyde  of  antimony,  like  the  alkalies,  but  als- 
insoluble  tartrates  of  these  earths.  That  pro 
duced  by  the  alkaline  hydrosulphurets  is  wholly 
formed  of  kermes  ;  while  that  caused  by  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  contains  both  kermes  and 
cream  of  tartar.  The  decoctions  of  several  va- 
rieties of  cinchona,  and  of  several  bitter  and  as- 
tringent plants,  equally  decompose  tartar  emetic ; 
and  the  precipitate  then  always  consists  of  the 
oxyde  of  antimony,  combined  with  the  vegetable 
matter  and  cream  of  tartar.  Physiciansought, 
therefore,  to  beware  of  such  incompatible  mix- 
tures. When  tartar  emetic  is  exposed  to  a  red 
heat,  it  first  blackens,  like  all  organic  compounds, 
and  afterwards  leaves  a  residuum  of  metallic  an- 
timony and  subearbonate  of  potassa.  From  this 
circumstance,  and  the  deep  brownish  red  preci- 
pitate, by  hydrosulphurets,  this  antinionial  com- 
bination may  readily  be  recognised.  The  preci- 
pitate may  further  be  dried  on  a  filter,  and  ignited 
with  black  flux,  when  a  globule  of  metallic  anti- 
mony will  be  obtained.  Infusion  of  galls  is  an 
active  precipitant  of  tartar  emetic. 

The  composition  of  this  salt,  according  to  M. 
Thenard,  is  35.4  acid,  39.6  oxyde,  16.7  potassa, 
and  8.2  water.  The  presence  of  the  latter  in- 
gredient is  obvious,  from  the  undisputed  pheno- 
menon of  efflorescence.  If  we  adopt  the  new 
views  of  M.  Gay  Lussac,  this  salt  may  be  a  com- 
pound of  a  prime  equivalent  of  tartar  =23.825, 
with  a  prime  equivalent  of  deutoxyde  of  antimo- 
ny =  13.  On  this  hypothesis,  we  would  have  the 
following  proportions : 
2  primes  acid,  =  16.75        45.4 

1  prime  potassa,  =    5.95        16.2 

1  prime  water,  =    1.125        3.1 

1  oxyde  of  antimony,  =  13.00        35.3 

36.825    100.0 
But  very  little  confidence  can  be  reposed  in  such 
atomical  representations. 

The  deutoxyde  seems  to  have  the  property  of 
combining  with  sulphur  in  various  proportions. 
To  this  species  of  compound  must  be  referred 
the  liver  of  antimony,  glass  of  antimony,  and 
crocus  metal lorum  of  the  ancient  apothecaries. 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen  forms,  with  the  deutoxyde 
of  antimony,  a  compound  which  possessed  at  one 
time  great  celebrity  in  medicine,  and  of  which 
a  modification  has  lately  been  introduced  into  the. 
art  of  calico  printing1.  By  dropping  hydrosul- 
phuret  of  potassa,  or  of  ammonia,  into  the  cream 
tartrate,  or  into  mild  muriate  of  antimony,  the 
hydrosulpiiuret  of  the  metallic  oxyde  precipitates 
of  a  beautiful  deep  orange  colour.  This  is  kerme.t 
mineral,  dozers  process  for  obtaining  a  fine 
kermes,  light,  velvety,  and  of  a  deep  purple- 
brown,  is  the  following:  one  part  of  pulverised 
sulphuret  of  antimony,  22£  parts  of  crystallised 
subearbonate  of  soda,  and  200  parts  of  water, 
are  to  be  boiled  together  in  an  iron  pot.  Filter 
the  hot  liquor  into  warm  earthen  pans,  and  allow 
them  to  cool  very  slowly.  At  the  end  of  24  hour-, 
the  kermes  is  deposited.  Throw  it  on  a  filter, 
wash  it  with  water  which  had  been  boiled  and 
then  cooled  out  of  contact  with  air.  Dry  the 
kermes  at  a  temperature  of  85°,  and  preserve  in 
corked  phials.  Whatever  may  he  the  process 
employed,  by  boiling  the  liquor,  after  cooling  and 
filtration,  on  new  sulphuret  of  antimony,  or  upon 
that  which  was  left  in  the  former  operation,  this 
new  liquid  will  deposit  on  cooling,  a  new  quan- 
tity of  kermes.  Besides  the  hydrosulphuretted 
oxyde  of  antimony,  there  is  formed  a  sulphuret- 
ted hydrosulpiiuret  of  potassa  or  soda.  Conse- 
quently, the  alkali  seizes  a  portion  of  the  sulphui 
from  the  antim'oaial  sulphuret,  water  is  decom- 
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posed ;  and,  whilst  a  portion  of  its  hydrogen 
unites  to  the  alkaline  sulphuret,  its  oxygen  and 
the  other  portion  of  its  hydrogen,  combine  with 
the  sulphuretted  antimony.  It  seems,  that  the 
resulting  kermes  remains  dissolved  in  the  sul- 
phuretted hydrosulphurct  of  potassa  or  soda ;  but 
as  it  is  less  soluble  in  the  cold  than  the  hot,  it  is 
partially  precipitated  by  refrigeration.  If  we 
pour  into  the  supernatant  liquid,  after  the  kermes 
is  deposited  and  removed,  any  acid,  as  the  dilute 
nitric,  sulphuric,  or  muriatic,  we  decompose  the 
sulphuretted  hydrosulphuret  of  potassa  or  soda. 
The  alkaline  base  being  laid  hold  of,  the  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  and  sulphur  to  which  they  were 
united  are  set  at  liberty  ;  the  sulphur  and  kermes 
lall  together,  combine  with  it,  and  form  an  orange- 
coloured  compound,  called  the  golden  sulphuret 
■  '1  antimony.  It  is  a  hydroguretted  sulphuret  of 
antimony.  Hence,  when  it  is  digested  with  warm 
muriatic  acid,  a  large  residuum  of  sulphur  is  ob- 
tained, amounting  sometimes  to  12  per  cent. 
Kermes  is  composed,  by  Thenard,  of  20.3  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  4.16  sulphur,  72.76  oxyde  of 
antimony,  2.79  water  and  loss  ;  and  the  golden 
sulphuret  consists  of  17.87  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, 68.3  oxyde  of  antimony,  and  12  sulphur. 

By  evaporating  the  supernatant  kermes  liquid, 
and  cooling,  crystals  form,  which  have  been  lately 
employed  by  the  calico  printer  to  give  a  topical 
orange.  These  crystals  are  dissolved  in  water, 
and  the  solution,  being  thickened  with  paste  or 
gum,  is  applied  to  cloth  in  the  usual  way.  When 
the  cloth  is  dried,  it  is  passed  through  a  dilute 
acid,  when  the  orange  precipitate  is  deposited  and 
fixed  on  the  vegetable  fibres. 

An  empirical  antimonial  medicine,  called 
James's  powder,  has  been  much  used  in  this  coun- 
try. The  inventor  called  it  his  fever  powder, 
and  was  so  successful  in  his  practice  with  it,  that 
it  obtained  very  great  reputation,  which  it  still  in 
some  measure  retains.  Probably,  the  success  of 
Dr.  James  was  in  great  measure  owing  to  his  free 
use  of  the  bark,  which  he  always  gave  as  largely 
as  the  stomach  would  bear,  as  soon  as  he  had 
completely  evacuated  the  prima1,  vise  by  the  use 
of  his  antimonial  preparation,  with  which  at  first 
he  used  to  combine  some  mercurial.  His  speci- 
fication, lodged  in  Chancery,  is  as  follows :  "Take 
antimony,  calcine  it  with  a  continued  protracted 
heat,  in  a  flat,  unglazed,  earthen  vessel,  adding  to 
it  from  time  to  time  a  sufficient  quantity  of  any 
animal  oil  and  salt,  well  dephlegmated  ;  then 
boil  it  in  melted  nitre  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
separate  the  powder  from  the  nitre  by  dissolving 
it  in  water."  The  real  recipe  has  been  studiously 
concealed,  and  a  false  one  published  in  its  stead. 
Different  formula;  have  been  offered  for  imitating 
it.  That  of  Dr.  Pearson  furnishes  a  mere  mix- 
ture of  an  oxyde  of  antimony,  with  phosphate  of 
lime.  The  real  powder  of  James,  according  to 
this  chemist,  consists  of  57  oxyde  of  antimony, 
with  43  phosphate  of  lime.  It  seems  highly  pro- 
bable that  superphosphate  of  lime  would  act  on 
oxyde  of  antimony  in  a  way  somewhat  similar  to 
cream  of  tartar,  and  produce  a  more  chemical  com- 
bination than  what  can  be  derived  from  a  preca- 
rious ustulation,  and  calcination,  of  hartshorn 
shavings  and  sulphuret  of  antimony,  in  ordinary 
hands.  The  antimonial  medicines  art-  pc 
deobstrucnts,  promoting  particularly  the  cuticular 
discharge.  The  union  of  this  metallic  oxyde 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  ought  undoubtedly 
to  favour  its  medicinal  agency  in  chronic  disi 
of  the  skin.  The  kermes  deserves  more  credit 
than  it  has  hitherto  received  from  British  physi- 
cians. 
The  compound?,  former]  by  the  ant  impious 
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and  antimonic  acids  with  the  bases,  have  not  been 
applied  to  any  use.  Muriate  of  barytcs  may  be 
employed  as  a  test  for  tartar  emetic.  It  Will 
show,  by  a  precipitate  insoluble  in  nitric  acid,  it 
sulphate  of  potassa  be  present.  If  the  crystals 
be  regularly  formed,  more  tartar  need  not  I 
pected." — (Jre's  Chem.  Diet. 

The  preparations  of  antimony  formerly  in  use 
were  very  many :  those  now  directed  to  be  kept 
are : — 

1 .  Sulphuretum  antimonii. 

2.  Oxydum  antimonii. 

3.  Sulphuretum  antimonii  prcecipilatum. 

4.  Antimonium  tartarizatum. 

5.  Vinum  antimonii  lartarizuti. 

6.  J'ulvis  antimonialis. 
ANTI'MORIS.      (From    avn,    against,    and 

liopos,  death,  or  disease. )     A  medicine  to  prolong 
life. 

ANTINEPHRI'TIC.  (Antinephriticm ;  from 
avrt,  against,  and  retyping,  a  disease  of  the  kid- 
neys. )  A  remedy  against  disorders  of  the  kid- 
neys. 

ANTIODONTALGIC.  (Antiodontalgicus ; 
from  avrt,  against,  and  abovraKyia,  the  toothache.) 
Against  the  toothache. 

ANTIODONTA'LGICUS.  An  insect  de- 
scribed by  Germi  in  a  small  work  published  at 
Florence  1794,  so  called  from  its  property  of  al- 
laying the  toothache.  It  is  a  kind  of  curculio 
found  on  a  species  of  thistle,  Carduus  spinosis- 
simus.  If  twelve  or  fifteen  of  these  insects,  in 
the  state  of  larvae,  or  when  come  to  perfection, 
be  bruised  and  rubbed  slowly  between  the  fore- 
finger and  thumb  until  they  have  lost  their  mois- 
ture, and  if  the  painful  tooth,  where  it  is  hollow, 
be  touched  with  that  finger,  the  pain  ceases  some- 
times  instantaneously.  A  piece  of  shamoy  lea- 
ther will  answer  the  same  purpose  with  the  finger. 
If  the  gums  are  inflamed,  the  remedy  is  of  no 
avail.  Other  insects  possess  the  property  of  cur- 
ing the  toothache  ;  such  as  the  Scarabeus  ferru- 
gineu*  of  Fabricius  :  the  Coccinella  septem- 
punctata,  or  lady-bird  ;  the  Chrysomela  populi, 
and  the  Chrysomela  sangzrinolenta.  This  pro- 
perty belongs  to  several  kinds  of  the  Coleoptera. 

ANTIPAHALY'TIC.  (Antiparalyticus ; 

from  ami,    against,  and   TrapaAwis,  the   palsy.) 
Against  the  palsy. 

ANTIPATHY.  (Anlipalhia,  a.  f.  Kvnr.aQm, 
from  avrnraOiu,  to  have  a  natural  repugnance  or 
dislike  ;  from  avrt,  against,  and  iraOos,  an  affec- 
tion.)    1.  An  aversion  to  particular  objects. 

2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  diseases  in  some 
classifications. 

ANTIPERISTALTIC.  Antiperistalticus ; 
lion  avn,  against,  and  irtpi^AAw,  to  contract.) 
Whatioever  obstructs  the  peristaltic  motion  of 
the  intestines. 

Antiperi'statis.  (From  avn,  against,  and 
-qumpi,  to  press.)  A  compression  on  all  sides-. 
Thcophrastus  de  igne. 

ANTIPHA'RMIC.  (Antipharmicus ;  from 
avri,  against,  and  tyappaKov,  a  poison.)  The 
same  as  alexipharmic.  Remedies  or  preservatives 
against  poison. — Dioscorides. 

ANTIPHLOGISTIC.  (Antiphlogisticm ; 
from  avn,  against,  and  jAtyu,  to  burn.  A  term 
applied  to  those  medicines,  plans  of  diet,  and 
other  circumstances,  which  tend  to  oppose  in- 
flammation, or  which,  in  other  words,  weaken  the 
system  by  diminishing  the  activity  of  the  vital 
power. 

ANTIPHTHI'SIC.  (Antiphthisicus ;  from 
avrt,  against,  and  <p8tct<;,  consumption.)  Against 
a  consumption. 

\nti1pSthoiu.      (From   „„,,   a!rah>1,  and 
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ption.)       \    species    of    wolfsbane 
niptitm.      See  Aconitum  an- 
lliora. 

■Wni'llV  SIC.     (Antiphysicus  ;  from  avrt, 
,  to  blow. )     A  carminative  or 
remedy  against  wind. 

ril'J.Kl  lUTIC.  (Antipleuriticus ;  from 
it,  and  itksvptrtf,  pleurisy.)     Against 
a  pleui 

■\NT1P0DA'GRIC.  (Antipodagricus  ;  from 
mm,  against,  and  Tobaypa,  the  gout. )  That  which 
relieves  or  removes  tie  goat 

Antipraxia.  (From  avrt,  against,  and  itpaa- 
ao>,  to  work.)  A  con( ninety  of  functions  and 
temperaments  in  divers  parts.  Contrariety  of 
symptoms. 

\NTIPYRETIC.  (Antipyreticus ;  from 
KiTi,  against,  and  zvpiros,  fever.)  Against  a 
fever. 

tiquartana'ria.  (From  aim,  against, 
and  quartana,  a  quartan  fever.)  Remedies 
against  quartan  agues. 

Antiqua'rticum.     The  same  as  Antiquarta- 

naria. 

ANTIRRHI'NUM.      (kimfrptvov,    from  avw, 

nst,  and  jus,  the   nose:  so  called  because  it 

seats  the  nose  of  a  calf.)     The  name  of  a 

cif  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.     Class, 

I iidynamiu  ;  Order,  Angiospermia. 

\s  TIRRHINUM  EXATINE.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  we  call  fluellen,  or  female 
dwell.  EtaHne  of  the  shops.  The  leaves 
of  this  ptant  have  a  roughish  bitter  taste,  but  no 
smell.  It  was  formerly  much  used  against  scurvy 
and  old  ulcerations,  but  now  wholly  forgotten. 

Antirrhinum  i.inaria.  The  systematic 
name  for  the  linaria  of  the  pharmacopeias. 
Osyris  ;  Urinaria  ;  Antirrhinum— foliis  lance- 
olatis  linearibus  conferlis,  caule  erecto,  spicis 
I erminalibus  sessilibus,  fioribus  imbneatis  oi 
.Linnaeus.  Common  toad-flax.  A  perennial  in- 
digenous plant,  common  in  barren  pastures, 
hedges,  and  the  sides  of  roads,  flowering  from 
July  to  September.  The  leaves  have  a  bitterish 
and  somewhat  saline  taste,  and  when  rubbed  be- 
tween the  lingers,  have  a  faint  smell,  resembling 
that  of  elder.  They  are  said  to  be  diuretic  and 
cathartic,  and  in  both  characters  to  act  power- 
fully, especially  in  the  first ;  hence  the  name 
nia.  They  have  been  recommended  in 
dropsies  and  other  disorders  requiring  powerful 
nations.  The  linaria  has  also  been  used  as 
a  11  solvent  in  jaundice,  and  such  diseases  as  were 
supposed  to  arise  from  visceral  obstructions. 
But  the  plant  has  been  chiefly  valued  for  its  cf- 
v.  lien  externally  applied,  especially  in  he- 
morrhoidal affections,  for  which  both  the  I 
■nd  flowers  have  been  employed  in  various  forms 
of  ointment,  fomentation,  and  poultice.  Dr. 
Wolph  first  invented  an  ointment  of  this  plant 
for  the  piles.  The  Landgrave  of  Ilesse,  to  whom 
U  physician,  constantly  interrogated  him,  to 
composition ;  but  Wolph  obstinately 
refused,  till  the  prince  promised  to  give  him  a 
fat  ox  annually  for  the  discovery  :  hence,  to  the 
lollov  ,  uieli  was  made  to  distinguish 

the  linaria  from  the  esrula,  viz. 

"  Emda  luetescit,  tine  lacte  linaria  crescit." 

larahal  of  Hesse,  added, 
"  Esula  n fl  nobis,  aed  dot  linaria  tauntm." 
ANTISCO'LIC.      (jlntiscolicus  ;    from  avri, 
I,  and  vm)Xi£.  a  worm.)     Remedies  against 
worm  ittc. 

ISCORB1  TIC.        {AntiteorbaHcut, 
from  avn,   ■  'ivy.) 
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ANTISEPTIC.  (Antisepticus,  from 
against,  and  art™,  to  putrefy.)  Whatever  nos- 
a  power  of  preventing  animal  substances 
from  passing  into  a  state  ol  putrefaction,  and  of 
obviating  putrefaction  when  already  begun. 
This  class  of  medicines  comprehends  four  orders  : 

1.  Tome  antiseptic* ;  as  cinchona,  cusparia, 
chamaenitlum,  ice.  which  are  suited  for  every 
condition  of  body,  and  are,  in  general,  prefera- 
ble to  other  antiseptics,  for  those  with  relaxed 
habits. 

2.  Refrigerating  antiseptics ;  as  acids,  which 
are  principally  adapted  for  the  young,  vigorous, 
and  plethoric. 

3.  Stimulating  antiseptics ;  as  wine  and  al- 
kohol,  best  adapted  for  the  old  and  debilitated. 

4.  Antispasmodic  antiseptics ;  as  camphor 
and  asafoetida,  which  are  to  be  selected  for  irrita- 
ble and  hysterical  habits. 

Anti'spasis.  (From  avrt,  against,  and  o-xaw, 
to  draw. )  A  revulsion.  The  turning  the  course 
of  the  humours,  whilst  they  are  actually  in  mo- 
tion.— Galen. 

ANTISPASMODIC.  {Antispasmodics ; 
from  avrt,  against,  and  cvaaiios,  a  spasm.)  Pos- 
sessing the  power  of  allaying,  or  removing,  inor- 
dinate motions  in  the  system,  particularly  those 
involuntary  contractions  which  take  place  in  mus- 
cles, naturally  subject  to  the  command  of  the  will. 
Spasm  may  arise  from  various  causes.  One  of 
the  most  frequent  is  a  strong  irritation,  continually 
applied  ;  such  as  dentition,  or  worms.  In  these 
.  narcotics  prove  useful,  by  diminishing  irri- 
tability und  sensibility.  Sometimes  spasm  arises 
from  mere  debility  ;  and  the  obvious  means  of 
removing  this  is  by  the  use  of  tonics.  Both  nar- 
cotics and  tonics,  therefore,  are  occasionally  use- 
ful as  antispasmodics,  such  as  opium,  camphor, 
and  aether,  in  the  one  class,  and  zinc,  mercury, 
and  Peruvian  bark,  in  the  other.  But  there  are, 
farther,  several  other  substances,  which  cannot 
be  with  propriety  referred  to  either  of  these 
classes  ;  and  to  these,  the  title  of  antispasmodics 
is  more  exclusively  appropriated.  The  principal 
antispasmodics,  properly  so  called,  arc  inoschus, 
castoreum,  oleum  animate  empyreumaticum,  pe- 
troleum, ammonia,  asafcetida,  sagapenum,  galba- 
num,  Valeriana,  crocus,  melaleucaleucadendron. 
The  narcotics,  used  as  antispasmodics,  are  aether, 
opium,  camphor.  The  tonics,  used  as  antispas- 
modics, are  cuprum,  zincum,  hydrargyrum,  cin- 
chona. 

ANTI'THENAR.  (From  avrt,  against,  and 
$emp,  the  palm  of  the  hand  or  foot. )  A  muscle 
of  the  foot.     See  Adductor  pollicis  pedis. 

ANTITRA'GICUS.  Antitragtts.  One  of 
the  proper  muscles  of  the  ear,  the  use  of  which  is 
to  turn  up  the  tip  of  the  antitagrus  a  little  out- 
wards, and  to  depress  the  extremity  of  the  anti- 
helix  towards  it. 

ANTITRAGUS.  (Antitragus,  i.  m.  from 
aim.  ar.d  rpay®',  the  tragus.)  An  eminence  of 
the  outer  ear,  opposite  to  the  tragus. 

ANTIVENE'REAL.  (From  avrt,  against, 
and  venereus,  venereal.)     Against  the  Venereal 

ANTO'NTI  SANCTI  IGNIS.  (So  called  be- 
cause St.  Anthony  was  supposed  to  cure  it  mira- 
culously. In  the  Roman  missal,  St.  Anthony  is 
implored  as  being  the  preserver  from  all  sorts  of 
lire.)     St.  Anthony's  fire.     See  Erysipelas. 

Antopht'i.lo.n.  (From  avrt,  against,  and 
<pv\\ov,  a  leaf ;  so  called  because  its  leaves  are 
opposite.)     The  male  caryophyllus. 

ANTRUM.  (Antrum,  t.  n.  a  den  or  cave  , 
1     \  cavity  which  has  a  small  opening  int. 
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2.  The  cochlea  of  the  ear. 

Antrum  buccinosum.  The  cochlea  of  the 
ear. 

Antrum  genje.     See  Antrum  of  Highmore. 

Antrum  uighuorianum.  See  Antrum  of 
Highmore. 

Antrum  of  highmore.  (From  the  name  of 
an  anatomist,  who  gave  the  first  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  it.)  Antrum  Highmorianum ;  Antrum 
gente  ;  Sinus  maxiiluris  pituitarius ;  Antrum 
maxilla  superioiis.  Maxillary  .sinus.  A  large 
cavity  in  the  middle  of  each  superior  maxillary 
hone,  between  the  eye  and  the  roof  of  the  mouth, 
lined  by  the  mucus  membrane  of  the  nose.  See 
Maxillare  superius,  os. 

One  or  both  antra  are  liable  to  several  morbid 
affections.  Sometimes  their  membranous  lining 
inflames,  and  bi  cretes  pus.  At  other  times,  in 
consequence  of  inflammation,  or  other  causes, 
various  excrescences  and  fungi  are  produced  in 
them.  Their  bony  parietes  are  occasionally  af- 
fected with  exostosis,  or  caries.  Extraneous  bo- 
dies may  be  lodged  in  them,  and  it  is  even  assert- 
ed that  insects  may  be  generated  in  them,  and 
cause,  for  many  years,  afflicting  pains.  Abscesses 
in  the  antrum  are  by  far  the  most  common.  Vio- 
lent blows  on  the  cheek,  inflammatory  affections 
of  the  adjacent  parts,  and  especially  of  the  pitui- 
tary membrane  lining  the  nostrils,  exposure  to 
cold  and  damp,  and,  above  all  things,  bad  teeth, 
may  induce  inflammation  and  suppuration  in  the 
antrum.  The  lirst  symptom  is  a  pain,  at  first 
imagined  to  be  a  tooth-ache,  particularly  if  there 
should  be  a  carious  tooth  at  this  part  of  the  jaw. 
This  pain,  however,  extends  more  into  the  nose 
than  that  usually  does  which  arises  from  a  de- 
cayed tooth  ;  it  also  affects,  more  or  less,  the 
eye,  the  orbit,  and  the  situation  of  the  frontal 
sinuses.  But  even  such  symptoms  are  insufficient 
to  characterise  the  disease,  the  nature  of  which 
is  not  unequivocally  evinced,  till  a  much  later 
period.  The  complaint  is,  in  general,  of  much 
longer  duration  than  one  entirely  dependent  on  a 
caries  of  the  tooth,  and  its  violence  increases 
more  and  more,  until  at  last  a  hard  tumour  be- 
comes perceptible  below  the  cheek-bone.  The 
swelling  by  degrees  extends  over  the  whole 
cheek ;  but  it  afterwards  rises  to  a  point,  and 
forms  a  very  circumscribed  hardness,  which  may 
be  felt  above  the  back  grinders.  This  symptom 
is  accompanied  by  redness,  and  sometimes  by  in- 
flammation and  suppuration  of  the  external  parts. 
It  is  not  uncommon  also,  for  the  outward  abscess  to 
communicate  with  that  within  the  antrum.  The 
circumscribed  elevation  of  the  tumour,  however, 
does  not  occur  in  all  cases.  There  are  instances 
in  which  the  matter  makes  its  way  towards  the 
palate,  causing  the  bones  of  the  part  to  swell,  and 
at  length  rendering  them  carious,  unless  timely 
assistance  be  given.  There  are  other  cases,  in 
which  the  matter  escapes  between  the  fangs  and 
sockets  of  the  teeth.  Lastly,  there  are  other  ex- 
amples, in  which  matter,  iorined  in  the  antrum, 
makes  its  exit  at  the  nostril  of  the  same  side, 
when  the  patient  is  lying  with  his  head  on  the  op- 
posite one,  in  a  low  position.  If  this  mode  of 
evacuation  should  be  frequently  repeated,  it  pre- 
vents the  tumour  both  from  pointing  externally,  and 
bursting,  as  it  would  do  if  the  purulent  matter  could 
find  no  other  vent.  This  evacuation  of  the  pus 
from  the  nostril  is  not  very  common.  The  me- 
thod of  cure  consists  in  extracting  one  of  the 
dentes  molares  from  the  affected  side  ;  and  then 
perforating  through  the  socket  into  the  bony  ca- 
vity. A  mild  injection  may  afterwards  be  cm- 
ployed  to  cleanse  the  sinus  occasionally. 
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An  trum  maxillje.  Sec  Antrum  of  High 

Antrum  maxillare.  Bee  Antrum  of  High- 
more.  ,.  .. 

Antrum  ptlori.  A  concavity  of  tne  sto- 
mach approaching  the  pylorus. 

Anty'uon.  (From  Anlyllus,  its  inventor.) 
An  astringent  application,  recommended  by  Pau- 
lus  /E^incta. 

A'NUS.  (Anus,  i.  masc.  quasi  onus;  as 
carrying  the  burden  of  the  bowels.) 

1.  The  fundament ;  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
great  intestine,  named  the  rectum,  is  so  called; 
and  its  office  is  to  form  an  outlet  for  the  faeces. 
The  anus  is  furnished  with  muscles  which  are 
peculiar  to  it,  viz.  the  sphincter,  which  forms  a 
broad  circular  band  of  fibres,  and  keeps  it  habitu- 
ally closed,  and  the  levator es  ani,  which  serve  to 
dilate  and  draw  it  up  to  its  natural  situation,  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  faeces.  It  is  also  surround- 
ed, as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  neighbouring  in- 
testine, with  muscular  fibres,  and  a  very  loose 
sort  of  cellular  substance.  The  anus  is  subject  to 
various  diseases,  especially  piles,  ulceration,  ab- 
scesses, excrescences,  prolapsus  ;  and  imperfora- 
tion  in  new-born  infants. 

2.  The  term  anus  is  also  applied  to  a  small 
opening  of  the  third  ventricle  of  the  brain,  which 
leads  into  the  fourth. 

Anus,  artificial.  An  accidental  opening  in 
the  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  to  which  opening 
some  part  of  the  intestinal  canal  leads,  and  through 
which  the  faeces  are  either  wholly  or  iu  part  dis- 
charged. When  a  strangulated  hernia  occurs,  in 
which  the  intestine  is  simply  pinched,  and  this 
event  is  unknown  ;  when  it  has  not  been  relieved 
by  the  usual  means  ;  or  when  the  necessary  ope- 
ration has  not  been  practised  in  time  ;  the  protru- 
ded part  becomes  gangrenous,  and  the  faeces  es- 
cape. Hut  if  the  patient  should  be  at  last  ope- 
rated upon,  bis  faeces  are  discharged  through  the 
wound,  and  the  intestines  are  more  easily  emptied. 
In  both  cases,  the  excrement  continues  to  be  dis- 
charged from  the  artificial  opening.  In  this  way 
an  artificial  anus  is  formed,  through  which  the 
excrement  is  evacuated  during  life. 

Ant'drion.  (From  a,  priv.  and  vSiap,  water ; 
so  called,  because  they  who  eat  of  it  become 
thirsty.)  A  species  of  night-shade,  according  to 
Blancard. 

Anypeu'thynus.  (From  a,  neg.  and  vrcvQv- 
vos,  blameable.)  Hippocrates,  in  his  Precepts, 
uses  this  word  to  signify  au  accidental  c\ent, 
which  cannot  be  charged  on  the  physician,  and  for 
which  he  is  not  accountable. 

AO'RTA.  (Aorta,  ee.  f.  ;  from  a>>P,  air,  and 
ntpcu),  to  keep:  so  called  because  the  ancients 
supposed  that  only  air  was  contained  in  it. )  The 
great  artery  of  the  body,  which  arises  from  the 
left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  forms  a  curvature  in 
the  chest,  and  descends  into  the  abdomen.  See 
Artery. 

Apalachi'ne  gallis.  (From  wroXa/tw,  to 
repel ;  because  it  is  supposed  to  repel  infection.) 
See  Ilex  cass-ine. 

APARI'NE.     (From  plv,h  a  file;  because  it- 
bark  is  rough,  and  rasps  like  a  file.)     ( 
grass.     See  Galium  aparine. 

Aparthro'sis.  (From  aizo  and  ap 
Articulation. 

APATITE. 


oov,  a  joint.) 


A  phosphate  of  lime  mineral,  of 
a  white  wine,  yellow,  green  and  red  colour,  found 
in  primitive  rocks  in  Cornwall  and  Devonshire 

APE'LLA.  (From  a,  priv.  and  pellis,  skin.) 
Shortness  of  the  prepuce.  Galen  gives  this  name 
to  all  whose  prepuce,  either  through  disease,  sec- 
tion, or  otherwise,  will  not  cover  the  glans. 


A  I'll 


[Aptpria,  a.  f.  a  - 

t»   digest.)     \w\vi 
fisia. 

IBRAR0M     RECTtJ 

APERIENT.     iAperitns;   from  apcrio,  to 

.)     1.  That  which  gently  opens  the  bowels. 

■2.  Applied  also  to  muscles,  the  office  of  which 

open  parts  ;   as  the  levator  palpebrx  snperi- 

oris,  which  is  called,  in  some  anatomical  worW, 

i-  palpebral. 

Rl'STATOH.     Sct  Aperislatus. 
i'st  \  rus.      (From  a,  neg.  and  tc/jij-ij^/i, 
irronnd.)     Aperutaton.    An  epithet  used  by 
Galen,  of  an  nicer  which  is  not  dangerous,  nor 
unrounded  by  inflammation. 

•  ior    occli.     See   Levator  palpebral 

APETALUS.  (From  a,  priv.  and  petalum, 
■!.)     VV'itliout  a  petal  orcorol. 

APETALf  PLANT.K.  Plants  without  petals, 
'f'he  name  of  a  division  of  plants  in  most  systems 
of  botany. 

Aikutht'smf.nts.  (From  otto  and  cv6v;, 
ight. )  A  name  formerly  given  to  the  intesti- 
num  rectum,  or  straight  . 

A'PESR  1.  The  extremity  of  a  part ;  as  the 
apex  of  the  tongue,  ayes  of  the  nose,  &c. 

2.  The  extremity  of  a  leaf,  apcrfolii. 

3.  The  anthera  of  a  flower  of  Tournefort,  Ri- 
vinus,  and  Kay. 

Apham'smus.  (From  afaviya,  to  remove 
from  the  sight.)  The  removal,  or  gradual  decay, 
of  a  disorder. 

APHANITE.  The  name  given  hy  Haiiy  to  a 
rock  apparently  homogeneous,  but  really  com- 
pound, in  which  amphibole  is  the  predominate 
principle. 

APHiE'RESIS.  (From  (upatpew,  to  remove.) 
This  term  was  formerly  much  used  in  the  schools 
of  surgery,  to  signify  that  part  of  the  art  which 
its  in  taking  o(F  any  diseased  or  preternatu- 
ral part  of  the  body. 

APHELXIA,  (AphelTia,ee.{.  ;  from a^tXurw, 

ub.slraho,  to  separate  or  abstract.)     Revery.  A 

genus  of  diseases  in  Good's  classification  consti- 

l    by  absence  or  abstraction  of  mind.     See 

Nosolgy. 

▲phepse'ha.  (From  airo,  and  c^/w,  to  boil.) 
\  decoction. 

A'phesis.  (From  ,(/.(.;/.!,  to  remit.)  There- 
mission  or  termination  of  a  disorder. 

Aphiste'sis.    (From ac!i(5-i7//i,  to  draw  from.) 

ohlogfgtic  lamp.     One  which  burns  without 
flame. 

\  1'iionos.  (From  am,  and  oiV,  departure.) 
Excrement.     The  dejection  of  the  body. 

MMIO'MA.      (V>,i<.<;    from    a,   priv.    and 

.  the  voice.)     A  suppression   of  the   voice, 

ivithont  either  syncope  or   comma.     A  'renus  of 

disease  in  the  class  Locales,  and  order  Dyscine- 

■  '  Cullen. 

1.  Wlu  n  it  takes  place  from  a  tumour  of  the 
i,  or  about  the  glottis,  it  is  termed  aphonia 

gilttUA . 

2.  When  from  a  disease  of  the  trachea,  aphonia 

3.  And  when  from  a  paralysis,  or  want  of  ncr- 
i  mi-  energy,  aphonia  atto 

UMIORI A.     (Aphoria,  ce.  f.  ;  from 

o,  ports.)  Barrenness.  The 
nameoi  a  genus  ol  diseases  in  Good's  new  clas- 
liiicatioi  ology. 

\  PHORISM.     {Aph 

tinguish.)     A  maxim,  or  principle,  com 


APHRITE.     Earth  foam, 
lime  usually  found  in  calcareous  veins  at  Gerain 

APHRODPSIA.      (From    •.,-!-;■,   Venus.) 
An  immoderate  desire  of  vene 
APHRODISIAC.       (Aphrodisiacus ;     from 
i<mz,  venery. )     That  which  excites  a  desire 
for  venery. 

APHRODiSfA'sTicox.       (From   a<f>pos,  froth.) 
A  troch  so  called  by  Galen,  because  it  was  given 
iteries,  where  the  stools  were  frothy. 
Aphrodi'sius     morbus.      (From 
Venus.)     The  venerea!  disease. 

APHTHA.  {Aphtha,  a.  f.  a</,<).«  ;  from  airru, 
to  inflame.)  The  thrush.  Frog,  or  sore  mouth. 
Aphtha  lactuetmen  of  Sauvnges.  Ulcera  serpen- 
tia  oris,  or  spreading  ulcers  in  the  mouth,  of 
Celsos.  Pustula  oris.  Alcola.  Vesicula>  gin- 
Aphtha  infantum.  A  dis- 
ease ranked  by  Cullen  in  tb.e  class  Pyrexia,  or- 
der Exanthemata.  Children  are  very  .subject  to 
it.  It  appears  in  small,  white  ulcers  upon  the 
tongue,  gums,  and  around  the  moulh  and  palate, 
resembling  small particles$)f  curdled  milk.  When 
the  disease  is  mild,  it  is  confined  to  these  parts  ; 
but  when  it  is  violent  and  of  long  standing,  it  is 
apt  to  extend  through  the  whole  course  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  from  the  mouth  down  to  the  anus  ; 
and  so  to  excite  severe  purgings,  flatulencies,  and 
other  disagreeable  symptoms.  The  disease,  when 
recent  and  confined  to  the  mouth,  may  in  general 
be  easily  removed  ;  but  when  of  long  standing, 
and  extending  down  to  the  stomach  and  intestines, 
it  very  frequently  proves  fatal. 

The.  thrush  sometimes  occurs  as  a  chronic  dis- 
ease, both  in  warm  climates  and  in  those  northern 
countries  where  the  cold  is  combined  with  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  moisture,  or  where  the  soil  is 
of  a  very  marshy  nature.  It  may,  in  some  case-, 
be  considered  as  an  idiopathic  affection  ;  but  it  is 
more  usually'  symptomatic.  It  shows  itself,  at 
first,  by  an  uneasy  sensation,  or  burning  heat  in 
the  stomach,  which  comes  on  by  slow  degrees, 
and  increases  gradually  in  violence.  After  some, 
time,  small  pimples,  of  about  the  size  of  a  pin's 
head,  show  themselves  on  the  tip  and  edges  of 
the  tongue  ;  and  these,  at  length,  spread  over  the 
whole  inside  of  the  mouth,  and  occasion  such  a 
tenderness  and  rawness,  that  the  patient  cannot, 
take  any  food  of  a  solid  nature  ;  neither  can  he 
receive  any  vinous  or  spirituous  liquor  into  his 
mouth,  without  great  pungency  aud  pain  being 
excited  ;  little  febrile  heat  attends,  but  there  is  a 
dry  skin,  pale  countenance,  small  pulse,  and  cold 
extremities.  These  symptoms  will  probably  con- 
tinue for  some  weeks,  the  general  health  being 
sometimes  better  and  sometimes  worse,  and  then 
the  patient  will  be  attacked  with  acid  eructation.1;, 
or  severe  purgings,  which  greatly  exhaust  his 
strength,  and  produce  considerable  emaciation  of 
the  whole  body.  After  a  little  time,  these  symp- 
toms cease,  and  he  again  enjoys  better  health  ; 
but,  sooner  or  later,  the  acrid  matter  shows  itself 
once  more  in  the  mouth,  with  greater  virulence 
than  before,  and  makes  frequent  translations  to 
the.  stomach  and  intestines,  and  so  from  these  to 
the  mouth  again,  until,  at  last,  the  patient  is  re- 
duced to  a  perfect  skeleton.  Elderly  people,  and 
persons  with  a  shattered  constitution,  are  most 
liable  to  its  attacks.  The  treatment  of  the  thrush 
in  children  is  generally  to  be  begun  by  the  exhi- 
bition of  a  gentle  emetic:  then  clear  the  bowels, 
if  confined,  by  rhubarb  and  magnesia,  castor  oil, 
or  other  mild  aperients;  or  sometimes  in  gross 
torpid  habits  by  a  dose  of  calomel.  In  general 
the  prevalence  id  acid  in  the  prima;  via-  appears 
to  lead  to  the  complaint  :   whence  antacid  remc- 
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iBes  prove  beneficial  iu  its  progress:  when  the 
patient  is  costive,  giving  the  preference  to  mag- 
nesia ;  when  relaxed,  to  chalk,  which  may  be 
sometimes  joined  with  aromatics,  the  mild  vege- 
table astringents,  or  even  a  little  opium,  if  the 
diarrhoea  be  urgent.  Where  the  child  is  very 
weak,  and  the  aphthae  of  a  dark  colour,  the  de- 
coction of  bark  or  other  tonics  must  be  had  re- 
course to.  The  separation  of  the  sloughs  and 
healing  of  the  ulcers  may  be  promoted  by  wash- 
ing the  mouth  occasionally  with  the  honey  of  bo- 
rax, diluted  with  two  or  three  parts  of  rose  wa- 
ter ;  or  where  they  are  of  a  dark  colour,  by  the 
decoction  of  bark,  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid. 
The  diet  should  be  light  and  nutritious,  especially 
where  th  -re  is  much  debility.  As  the  complaint 
is  subsiding,  particular  attention  is  required  to 
obviate  the  bowels  becoming  confined.  In  the 
chronic  aphtke  affecting  grown  persons,  pretty 
much  the  same  plan  of  treatment  is  to  be  pursu- 
ed :  besides  w  hich,  the  compound  powder  of  ipe- 
cacuanha and  other  diaphoretics,  assisted  by  the 
occasional  use  of  the  warm  bath,  wearing  flannel 
next  the  skin,  particularly  in  a  damp  cold  cli- 
mate, &c.  appear  to  be  beneficial. 

APHYLLUS.  (From  a,  priv.  and  0uXXoi/,  a 
leaf.)  Leafless.  A  term  applied  to  parts  of 
plants  which  are  so  conditioned  when  similar  parts 
of  other  plants  have  leaves.  Thus  a  stem  is  said 
to  be  aphyllous  when  it  is  altogether  void  of  leaves. 
Linnaeus  uses  the  term  nuaus.  Examples  are 
found  in  Cascutu  Europcea,  dodder ;  Asphodelus 
fistnlosus,  &c. 

Aphtlls:  plant.*:.  Aphyllous  plants,  or 
plants  without  leaves.  Some  plants  being  entirely 
devoid  of  leaves,  are  naturally  arranged  under 
one  head,  to  which  this  name  is  given. 

A'PIS.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  insects  in  the 
Linnaean  system.     The  bee. 

Apis  mellifica.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  honey-bee.  It  was  formerly  dried  and  pow- 
dered, and  thus  given  internally  as  a  diuretic.  It 
is  to  the  industiy  of  this  little  animal  that  wc  are 
indebted  for  honey  and  wax.  See  Mel  and  Cera. 
The  venom  of  the  bee,  according  to  Fontana, 
bears  a  close  resemblance  to  that  of  the  viper. 
It  is  contained  in  a  small  vesicle,  and  has  a  hot 
acrid  taste  like  that  of  the  scorpion. 

A'PIUM.  {Apium,  i.  n.  ;  from  rjinoi,  Dorici, 
amos,  mild  :  or  from  apes,  bees ;  because  they 
are  fond  of  it.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Pentan- 
dria;  Order,  Digynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  herb  small- 
age.     See  Apium  graveolens. 

Apium  graveolens.  The  systematic  name 
for  the  apium  of  the  pharmacopoeias.  Apium — 
foliolis  caulinis,  cuneiformibus,  umbellis,  sessili- 
bus,  of  Linnaeus.  Small-age.  The  root,  seeds, 
and  fresh  plant,  are  aperient  and  carminative. 
Apium  hortense.  See  Apium petroselinum. 
Apium  petroselinum.  The  systematic  name 
for  the  petroselinum  of  the  pharmacopoeias. 
Petroselinum  vulgare.  Apium  hortense.  Com- 
mon parsley.  Apium— foliis  caulinis  linenribus, 
involucellis  minutis,  of  Linnaeus.  Both  the 
roots  and  seeds  of  this  plant  were  formerly  di- 
rected by  the  London  College  for  medicinal  use, 
and  the  root  is  still  retained  in  the  Edinburgh 
Pharmacopoeia :  the  former  have  a  sweetish  taste, 
accompanied  with  a  slight  warmth  or  flavour, 
somewhat  resembling  that  of  carrot ;  the  latter 
are  in  taste  warmer  and  more  aromatic  than  any 
other  part  of  the  plant,  and  manifest  considerable 
bitterness.  The  roots  are  said  to  be  aperient  and 
diuretic,  and  have  been  employed  in  nephritic 
pains  and  obstructions  of  urine.  The  seeds  pos- 
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sen  aromatic  and  carminative  powers,  but  are 
seldom  prescribed.  . 

APLONtE.  A  deep  orange-brown  mineral, 
mostly  considered  to  be  a  variety  of  the  garnet. 

APNEU'STI  A.  (From  a,  and  irvm,  to  breathe. ) 
A  defect  or  difficulty  of  respiration,  such  as  hap- 
pens in  a  cold,  &c.     Foesius. 

Apnoea'.     The  same.— Galen. 

Apocapni'smus.  (From  awo,  and  Kavvos, 
smoke. )     A  fumigation. 

Apocalha'rsis.  (From  airo,  and  Kadaipu,  to 
purge. )  An  evacuation  of  humours.  A  discharge 
downwards,  and  sometimes  applied,  with  little 
discrimination,  to  vomiting. 

Apocaulize'sis.  (From  <nroKav\i;i(i),  to  break 
transversely.)  A  transverse  fracture. — Hippo- 
crates. 

APOCENO'SIS.  (From  airo,  and  kcvow,  to 
evacuate. )  1 .  A  flow  or  evacuation  of  any  hu- 
mour. 

2.  The  name  of  an  order  in  the  class  Locales 
of  Cullen,  which  embraces  diseases  characterised 
by  a  superabundant  flux  of  blood,  or  other  fluid, 
without  pyrexia. 

Apo'cope.  (From  «to,  and  ko-htw,  to  cut  from. ) 
Abscission,  or  the  removal  of  a  part  by  cutting 
it  off. 

Apo'crisis.  (From  airo,  and  Kpivu>,  to  secrete 
from. )  A  secretion  of  superabundant  humours. 
—Hippocrates. 

Apocru'sticon.     See  Apocrustinum. 

Apocru'stinum.  (From  airoKpovu,  to  repel.) 
Apocrusticon.  An  astringent  or  repellent  medi- 
cine.— Galen. 

Apocye'sis.  (From  a-rro,  and  kvw,  to  bring 
forth.)  Parturition,  or  the  bringing  forth  of  a 
child. — Galen. 

Apodacrt'tica.  (From  airo,  and  fiaxpv,  a 
tear. )  Medicines  which,  by  exciting  tears,  re- 
move superfluous  humours  from  the  eyes,  as  on- 
ions, &c. — Pliny. 

Apogeu'sis.     See  Ageustia. 

Apogeu'stia.     See  Ageustia. 

Apoginome'sis.  (From  a-oyivojxai,  to  be  ab- 
sent.) The  remission  or  absence  of  a  disease. — 
Hippocrates. 

APOGLACCO'SIS.  (From  airo,  and  yX<ir/cof, 
sky-coloured  ;  so  called  because  of  its  bluish  ap- 
pearance.)    See  Glaucoma. 

Apo'gonum.  (From  airo,  and  yivopai,  to 
beget.)  A  living  foetus  in  the  womb. — Hippo- 
crates. 

Apole'psis.  (From  a-o,  and  XapGavw,  to  take 
from.)  An  interception,  suppression,  or  reten- 
tion of  urine,  or  any  other  natural  evacuation. — 
Hippocrates. 

Apolino'sis.  (From  airo,  and  Xivov,  flax.) 
The  method  of  curing  a  fistula,  according  to  J2gi- 
neta,  by  the  application  of  raw  flax. 

Apo'ltsis.  (From  a-o,  and  \v,o,  to  release.) 
The  solution  or  termination  of  a  disease.  The 
removal  of  a  bandage. — Erotianus. 

APOMA'GMA.  (From  airo,  and  par™,  to 
cleanse  from. )  Any  thing  used  to  cleanse  and 
wipe  away  filth  from  sores,  as  sponge,  &c._ 
Hippocrates. 

Apomatiie'ma.  (From  ,<-«,  ncg.  and  pavdapw, 
to  learn. )  Hippocrates  expresses,  by  this  term, 
a  forgetfulness  of  all  that  has  been  learnt. 

Apo'meli.  (From  airo,  from,  and  usXi,  honey.) 
An  oxymel,  or  decoction,  made  with  honev. 

APONEURO'SIS.  (From  airo,  and  rJpov,  a 
nerve  ;  from  an  erroneous  supposition  of  the  an- 
cients, that  it  was  formed  by  the  expansion  of  a 
nerve.  |     A  tendinous  expansion.     See  Muscle. 

APO'NIA.  (From  a,  priv.  and  -Oloc,  pain.) 
Freedom  from  paiu. 
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,  nitre.) 
inkling  an  nicer  over  with  nitre. 

i  -.     (From  urruraXXw,  to  throw  oil' 
i  tion,  or  premature  expulsion  of 
ales. 

Apopai.-i->.     Sec  Apopai 

Apopeda'ms.  (From  mo,  and  mi  haw,  to  jump 
from.)     A  luxation. 

APOPHLEGMA'SIA.  (From  «rro,  and 
<t>\tyii«,  phlegm.)  A  discharge  of  phlegm  or 
mucu 

APOPHLEGMA'TIC.  (Apophlegmaticus ; 
from  i7ro,  and  ipXcyua,  phlegm.)  Apophlepna- 
tizantia  ;  Apophlegmalizonta.  1.  Medicines 
which  excite  the  secretion  of  mucus  from  the 
mouth  and  nose. 

■asticatoric.s. 

3.  Errhine*. 

Apophlegmatizantia.  See Apophlegmatic. 

Ai'ophi.eomatizonta.    See  ApopLlegmatic. 

Apophra'xis.  (From  mro,  and  ij/pwaw,  to  in- 
terrupt.) A  suppression  of  the  menstrual  dis- 
charge. 

Apoi'Htha'iima.  (From  ano,  and  <p9cijjw,  to 
corrupt.)     A  medicine  to  procure  abortion. 

\.  (From  aiw<l>dcyyonai,  to 
speak  eloquently. )  A  short  maxim,  or  axiom; 
a  rule. 

Apo'phthora.  (From  a-o<[>Otipw,  to  be  abor- 
tive.)    An  abortion. 

Apopht'adf.s.  The  ramifications  of  the  veins 
and  arteries. — Hippocrates. 

Apo'phtas.  (  From  utoi/.uw,  to  proceed  from.) 
Any  thing  which  grows  or  adheres  to  another,  as 
a  wart  to  the  finger. 

APOPHYLLITE.    Ichthyophthalmile.   Fish- 
eye  «tonc.     A  mineral  composed  of  silex,  potassa, 
•  and  water,  found  in  the  iron  mine  of  Utoe,  in 
Sweden. 

APO'PHYSIS.  (From  amfwa,  to  proceed 
from. )  1 .  In  anatomy.  Appendix  ;  Probole  ; 
Ecphysis ;  Processus;  Productio;  Projectura; 
Proluberantia.  A  process,  projection,  or  pro- 
tuberance of  a  bone  beyond  a  plain  surface  ;  as 
the  nasal  apophysis  of  the  frontal  bone,  &c. 

2.  In  botany,  this  word  is  applied  to  a  fleshy 
tubercle  under  the  basis  of  the  capsule  or  dry 
fruit  adhering  to  the  froudose  m<  i 

Apople'cta  VENA.  A  name  formerly  applied 
to  the  internal  jugular  vein  ;  so  called  because  in 
apoplexies  it  appears  full  and  turgid. — Bartholin. 

APOPLE'CTIC.  (From  an<m\ii£ia,  an  apo- 
plexy.)    belonging  to  an  apoplexy. 

APOPLE'XY.  '  (Apoplexy,  a.  f.  ;  from  a-o, 
and  TrXfiovTw,  to  strike  or  knock  down ;  because 
persons,  when  seized  with  this  disease,  fall  down 
suddenly.)  A  sudden  abolition,  in  some  degree, 
of  the  powers  of  sense  and  motion,  the  patient 
lying  in  a  sleep-like  state  ;  the  action  of  the 
heart  remaining,  as  well  as  the  respiration,  often 
witli  ;i  stertorous  noise..  (' ul  len  arranges  it  in  the 
es,  and  ord<  r  Comatat 

1.  When  it  takes  place  from  a  congestion  of 
blood,  it  is  termed  Apoplexta  sungulnea. 

ibondance  of  serum,  as  in 
ament,  Apo- 

3.  If  it  ari  ter  in  the  ventricles  of 
'he  brain,  it  a  hydrocephalica. 

4.  II  rand,  Apoplexta  traumatica, 

5.  II  front  ,  „/„. 

6.  If  from  the  action  of  suffocating  exhalations, 
Apoj.  la. 

7.  If  from  passions  of  the  mind,  Apoplexia 
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6.  And  when  it  is  joined  with  catalepsy,  Apo- 
plexia calalepticu. 

Apoplexy  makes  its  attack  chiefly  at  an  ad- 
vanced period  of  life  ;  and  most  usdtdly  on  those 
who  are  of  a  corpulent  habit,  with  a  short  neck, 
and  large  head;  and  who  lead  an  inactive  life, 
make  use  of  a  full  diet,  or  drink  to  excess.  The 
immediate  cause  of  apoplexy,  is  a  compression  of 
the  brain,  produced  either  by  an  accumulation  of 
blood  in  the  vessels  of  the  head,  and  distending 
them  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  compress  the  medul- 
lary portion  of  the  brain  ;  or  by  an  effusion  of 
blood  from  the  red  vessels,  or  of  serum  from  the 
exhalants  ;  which  fluids  are  accumulated  in  such 
a  quantity  as  to  occasiop  compression.  These 
states,  of  overdistension  and  of  effusion,  may  be 
brought  on  by  whatever  increases  the  afflux,  and 
impetus  of  the  blood  in  the  arteries  of  the  head  ; 
such  as  violent  fits  of  passion,  great  exertions  of 
muscular  strength,  severe  exercise,  excess  in 
venery,  stooping  down  for  any  length  of  time, 
wearing  any  thing  too  tight  about  the  neck,  over- 
loading the  stomach,  long  exposure  to  excessive 
cold,  or  a  vertical  sun,  the  sudden  suppression  of 
any  long- accustomed  evacuation,  the  application 
of  the  lumes  of  certain  narcotic  and  metallic  sub- 
stances, such  as  opium,  alcohol,  charcoal,  mer- 
cury,  &c.  and  by  blows,  wounds,  and  other  ex- 
ternal injuries  :  in  short,  apoplexy  may  be  pro- 
duced by*  whatever  determines  too  great  a  flow  of 
blood  to  the  brain,  or  prevents  its  free  return  from 
that  organ. 

The  young,  and  those  of  a  full  plethoric  habit, 
are  most  liable  to  attacks  of  the  sanguineous  apo- 
plexy ;  and  those  of  a  phlegmatic  constitution, 
or  who  are  much  advanced  in  life,  to  the  serous. 
Apoplexy  is  sometimes  preceded  by  headache, 
giddiness,  dimness  of  sight,  loss  of  memory,  fal- 
tering of  the  tongue  in  speaking,  numbness  in  the. 
extremities,  drowsiness,  stupor,  and  night-mare, 
all  denoting  an  affection  of  the  brain  ;  but  it  more 
usually  happens  that,  without  much  previous  in- 
disposition, the  person  falls  down  suddenly,  the 
countenance  becomes  florid,  the  face  appears 
swelled  and  puffed  up,  the  vessels  of  the  head, 
particularly  of  the  neck  and  temples,  seem  turgid 
and  distended  with  blood  ;  the  eyes  are  promi- 
nent and  fixed,  the  breathing  is  difficult  and  per- 
formed with  a  snorting  noise,  and  the  pulse  is 
strong  and  full.  Although  the  whole  body  is  af- 
fected with  the  loss  of  sense  and  motion,  it 
nevertheless  takes  place  often  more  upon  one  side, 
than  the  other,  which  is  called  hemiplegia,  and 
in  this  case,  the  side  least  affected  with  palsy  is 
somewhat  convulsed. 

In  forming  an  opinion  as  to  the  event,  we  must 
be  guided  by  the  violence  of  the  symptoms.  11 
the  lit  is  of  long  duration,  the  respiration  labori- 
ous and  stertorous,  and  the  person  much  advanced 
in  years,  the  disease,  in  all  probability,  will  ter- 
minate, fatally.  In  some  cases,  it  goes  off  en- 
tirely ;  but  it  more  frequently  leaves  a  state  of 
mental  imbecility  behind  it,  or  terminates  in  a 
hemiplegia,  or  in  death.  Even  when  an  attack 
is  recovered  from,  it  most  frequently  returns 
again,  after  a  short  period  of  time,  and  in  the  end 
proves  fatal.  In  dissections  of  apoplexy,  blood 
is  often  found  effused  on  the  surface  and  in  the 
cavities  of  the  brain  ;  and  in  other  instanc 
turgidity  and  distention  of  the  blood-vessels  are 
to  be  observed.  In  some  cases,  tumours  have 
been  found  attached  to  different  parts  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  brain,  and  in  others,  no  traces  of  any 
real  affection  of  it  could  be  observed. 

On  an  attack  of  sanguineous  apoplexy,  allcom- 
prestioq  should  be  removed  from  the  neck,  the 
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patient  laid  with  his  head  a  good  deal  raised,  and 
a  free  admission  of  cool  air  allowed.  Then 
blood  should  be  taken  freely  from  the  arm  or  the 
temporal  artery,  or  the  jugular  vein ;  which  it 
may  be  sometimes  necessary  to  repeat,  if  the 
symptoms  continue,  and  the  patient  is  still  ple- 
thoric ;  or  if  blood  can  less  be  spared,  cupping 
or  leeches  may  lessen  the  congestion  in  the  brain. 
The  next  object  should  be  thoroughly  to  evacu- 
ate the  bowels  by  some  active  purgative,  as  calo- 
raeljoined  withjalap,  or  with  extract  of  colocynth, 
or  followed  by  infusion  of  senna  and  some  neutral 
salt,  with  a  little  tartarized  antimony  or  tincture 
of  jalap  repeated  every  two  hours  till  it  operates: 
or  a  draught  of  tincture  of  senna  and  wine  of 
aloes,  where  the  bowels  are  very  torpid,  may  an- 
swer the  purpose.  Stimulant  glysters  will  also 
be  proper,  particularly  if  the  patient  cannot 
swallow,  as  common  salt  and  syrup  of  buckthorn, 
with  a  proper  quantity  of  gruel,  infusion  of  senna 
or  infusion  of  colocynth  ;  or  a  turpentine  gly3ter 
in  elderly  torpid  habits.  Cold  should  then  be 
applied  assiduously  to  the  sralp,  the  hair  being 
previously  shaved,  and  a  blister  to  the  back  of 
the  neck  ;  and  diaphoretic  medicines  may  be  ex- 
hibited, avoiding,  however,  those  which  contain 
opium.  Sinapisms  to  the  feet  may  also  be  use- 
ful, particularly  if  these  are  cold  If  under 
these  means,  the  sensibility  does  not  gradually 
return,  some  of  the  gentle  diffusible  stimulants 
will  be  proper,  as  ammonia,  mustard,  aether, 
camphor,  &c. :  and  at  this  period,  a  blister  to 
the  scalp  may  come  in  aid.  By  some  practition- 
ers emetics  are  recommended,  but  their  use  is 
hazardous,  especially  if  sufficient  evacuations  be 
not  premised  :  and  the  same  may  be  observed  of 
sternutatories.  In  the  serous  form  of  the  dis- 
ease, general  bleeding  is  inadmissible,  and  even 
the  local  abstraction  of  blood  should  be  very 
sparingly  made  ;  the  bowels  should  be  kept  open, 
especially  by  aloetic  or  mercurial  formula;,  but 
not  procuring  profuse  discharges;  and  the  other 
secretions  maintained,  especially  by  the  use  of 
the  diffusible  stimulants  already  mentioned ; 
blisters  to  the  head,  and  errhines  may  be  here 
also  useful.  When  apoplectic  symptoms  have 
been  occasioned  by  opium,  or  other  narcotics, 
the  timely  discharge  of  this  by  an  active  emetic 
will  be  the  most  important  measure;  but  in  a 
plethoric  habit,  bleeding  should  be  premised  ; 
subsequently  various  stimulants  may  be  employ- 
ed, as  ammonia,  vinegar,  &c.  endeavouring  to 
procure  a  determination  to  the  surface,  and  rous- 
ing the  patient  from  his  torpid  state.  The  pre- 
vention of  the  sanguineous  form  of  the  diseasa 
will  be  best  attempted  by  abstemiousness,  regular 
moderate  exercise,  and  keeping  up  the  evacua- 
tions ;  an  issue  or  seton  may  also  be  useful ;  but 
under  urgent  circumstances,  bleeding,  especially 
topical,  must  be  resorted  to.  In  lencophlegmatic 
habits,  a  more  nutritious  diet  will  be  proper. 

APOPJNI'XIS.  (From  airoirviyu,  to  suffo- 
cate.)    A  suffocation. — Moschion. 

APOPSOPIIE'SIS.  (From  «-,,  and  <p0<pew, 
to  emit  wind.)  The  emission  of  wind  by  the 
anus  or  uterus,  according  to  Hippocrates. 

APOPSY'CHIA.  (From  aim,  from,  and  dyU^, 
the  mind.)  The  highest  degree  of  deliquinm,  or 
fainting,  according  to  Galen. 

APO'PTOSIS.  (From  avoizirrru,  to  fall  down.) 
A  prolapsus,  or  falling  down  of  any  part  through 
relaxation. — Erotiun. 

Apore'xis.  (From  a-o,  and  opeyia,  to  stretch 
out. )  A  play  with  balls,  in  the  gymnastic  exer- 
cises. 

Apo'ria.  (From  a,  priv.  and  iropo;,  a  duct. ) 
Restlessness,  uneasiness,  occasioned  by  the  inter- 
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ruption  of  perspiration,  or  any  stoppage  ol  the 
natural  secretions.  t 

Aporrhi'psis.  (From  airoppurTco,  to  cast  off.) 
Hippocrates  used  this  word  to  signify  that  kind 
of  insanity  where  the  patient  tears  oil  his  clothes, 
and  casts  them  from  him. 

Aposceparni'smus.  (From  airo,  from,  and 
<iK£7r«pi>«£«,  to  strike  with  a  hatchet. )  Deascia- 
tio.  A  species  of  fracture,  when  part  of  a  bone 
is  chipped  off. — Gorraus. 

Aposcha'sis.  (From  airo,  and  o-^a^o),  to 
scarify.)  Aposchasmus.  A  scarification.  Ve- 
in. —  Hippocrates. 

Aposi'tia.  (From  ojto,  from,  and  oitos,  food  ) 
Apositios.     A  loathing  of  food. — Galen. 

Apospa'sma.  (From  uirooirao),  to  tear  off.) 
A  violent,  irregular  fracture  of  a  tendon,  liga- 
ment, &c. — Galen. 

Aposphaceu'sis.  (From  airo,  and  <t</>«a.eXos, 
a  mortification.)  Hippocrates  uses  this  word  to 
denote  a  mortification  of  the  fiesh  in  wounds,  or 
fractures,  caused  by  too  tight  a  bandage. 

APO'STASIS.  (From  into,  and  ,r^(,  to 
recede  from.)  1.  An  abscess,  or  collection  of 
matter. 

2.  The  coming  away  of  a  fragment  of  bone,  by 
fracture. 

3.  When  a  distemper  passes  away  by  some 
outlet,  Hippocrates  calls  it  an  apostasis  by  excre- 
tion. 

4.  When  the  morbific  matter,  by  its  own 
weight,  falls  and  settles  on  any  part,  an  apostasis 
by  settlement . 

5.  When  one  disease  turns  to  another,  an  apos- 
tasis by  metastasis. 

APOSTA'XlS.  (From  airo<ra&,  to  distil 
from.)  Hippocrates  uses  this  word  to  express 
the  defluxion  or  distillation  of  any  humour,  or 
fluid  :  as  blood  from  the  nose. 

APOSTELUS.  An  apostle.  An  ointment 
and  other  tilings  were  formerly  so  designated 
from  some  famous  inventcr ;  as  unguentum  apos- 
telorum,  because  it  has  twelve  ingredients  in  it. 

APOSTEMA.  {Aposiema,  litis,  n.  ;  from 
a<pi^rifn,  to  recede.)  The  term  'jirenby  the  an- 
cients to  abscesses  in  general.     See  Abscess. 

APOSTEMA'TIAI.  Those  who,  from  an  in- 
ward abscess,  void  pus  downwards,  are  thus  call- 
ed by  Aretsets. 

Aposteri'gma.  (From  aror^piyw,  fulcio.) 
Galen  uses  this  word  to  denote  a  rest  of  a  dis- 
eased part,  a  cushion. 

Apo'strophe.  (From  »-o,  and  ^pupu,,  to  turn 
from. )  Thus  Paulus  ^Bgineta  expresses  an  aver- 
sion for  food. 

APOSYRINGE'SIS.  (From  n7r0,and  «nW, 
a  fistula.)  The  degeneracy  of  a  sore  into  a  fis- 
tula.— Hippocrates. 

APOSY'RMA.  (From  airo,  and  wpu>,  to  rub 
off.)  An  abrasion  or  disquamation  of  the  bones 
or  skin. — Hippocrates. 

APOTANEUSIS.  (From  arro,  and  tuvu,  to 
extend.)  An  extension,  or  elongation,  of  any 
member  or  substance. 

Apotelme'sis.  (From  airo,  and  Tt\pa,  a  bog.) 
An  expurgation  of  filth,  or  fa;ces. 

APOTHE'CA.  (AiroQrjKr,;  from  a™r<%<, 
toreposit.)  A  shop,  or  vessel,  where  medicines 
are  sold,  or  deposited. 

APOTHECARY.  (Apothecarius ;  from  airo, 
and  nOniii,  pono,  to  put :  so  called  from  his  em- 
ploy being  to  prepare,  and  keep  in  readiness,  the 
various  articles  in  the  Materia  Medica,  and  to 
compound  them  for  the  physician's  use ;  or  from 
airoQriKr),  a  shop.)  In  every  European  country, 
except  Great  Britain,  the  apothecary  is  tin 
as  we  name  in  England  the  druggist  and  chemist 
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I  HERAPEI'A.     (From  arro,  and  $tpa- 
nre.)     A  perfect  cure,   according  to 

llippoi  i 

Ai'OTHKKApeit'tica.  (From  <nro$epai:tvu>,  to 
heal.)  Therapeutics.  That  part  of  medicine 
which  teaches  the  art  of  curing  disorders. 

Apoi  'HE'RMUM.  (From  <riw,  and  Scppi;,  heat.) 
An  acrimonious  pickle,  with  mustard,  vinegar, 
and  oil. — Galen. 

APO'THRSIS.     (From  am,  and  t<<V<>  to  re- 
j     The  reduction  of  a  dislocated  bone,  ac- 
cording to  Hippocrates. 

APOTIILl'MMA.     (From  «ro,  and  $\i6w,  to 
from.)     The  dregs  or  expressed  juice  of  a 
plant. 

Apothrau'sis.      (From  a-no,   and   Spavw,   to 
. )      The   taking  away  the  splinters   of    a 
broki  11  bone. 

Vio'tocus.  (From  avo,  and  n«™,  to  bring 
forth.)     Abortive;  premature. — Hippocrates. 

Apotre'psis.  (From  «-o,  and  Tpc-(o,  to  turn 
from. )  A  resolution  or  reversion  of  a  suppura- 
ting tumour. 

Apotrop.e'a.  (From  a-xoTpc™,  to  avert.) 
An  ainidet,  or  charm,  to  avert  diseases. — Foe- 
■*ius. 

A'POZEM.  (Apozema.  From  aro,  and  £to>, 
to  boil.)     A  decoction. 

Apozeu'xis.  ( From  azo,  and  ^cvyvvpi,  to  se- 
parate.) The  separation  or  removal  of  morbid 
parts. — Hippocrates. 

Apo'zymos.  ( From  airo,  and  £up;,  ferment.) 
Fermented. 

APPAUA'TUS.  (From  appareo,  to  appear, 
or  be  ready  at  hand.)  This  term  is  applied  to 
the  instruments  and  the  preparation  and  arrange- 
ment of  every  thing  neeessary  in  the  performance 
of  any  operation,  medical,  surgical,  or  chemical. 

Api  aratus  altus.     See  Lithotomy. 

Apparatus  major.    See  Lithotomy. 

Apparatus  minor.     See  Lithotomy. 

Apparatus,  pneumatic.  The  discovery  of 
aeriform  fluids  has,  in  modern  chemistry,  occa- 
I  the  necessity  of  some  peculiar  instruments, 
by  means  of  which  those  lubstances  may,  in  dis- 
tillations, solutions,  or  other  operations,  be  caught, 
collected,  and  properly  managed.  The  proper  in- 
struments  for  this  ;u'e  styled  the  pneumatic  appa- 
ratus. Any  kind  of  air  is  specifically  lighter 
than  any  liquid  ;  and,  therefore,  if  not  decom- 
posed by  it,  rises  through  it  in  bubbles.  On  this 
principle  rests  the  essential  part  of  the  apparatus, 
adapted  to  such  operations.  Its  principal  part  is 
the  pneumatic  trough,  which  is  a  kind  oi  reservoir 
for  the  liquid,  through  which  the  uas  is  conveyed 
and  caused  to  rise,  and  is  tilled  either  with  water 
or  with  quicksilver.  Some  inches  below  its  brim 
an  horizontal  shelf  is  fastened,  in  dimension  about 
half  or  the  third  part  of  the  trough,  and  in  the 
pater-trough  this  is  provided  on  its  foremost  edge' 
with  a  row  of  holes,  into  which,  from  underneath, 
shorUnecked  funni  Is  are  fixed.  The  trough  is 
filled  with  water  sufficient  to  cover  the  shelf,  to 
support  the  receivers,  which  being  previously 
tilled  with  water  are  placed  invertedly,  their  open 
end  tinned  down  upon  the  above-mentioned  holes, 
through  which  afterwards  the  gases,  conveyed 
then-  and  directed  by  means  of  the  funnels,  rise 
in  the  form  of  air  bubbll  s. 

I"  ■  trough  most   be  filled  with 

quicksilver,  because  water  absorbs  or  decomposes 
kinds  Of  air.  The  price  and  specific  gravity 
of  thai  metal  make  it  necessary  to  give  to  the 
quicksilver  trough  smaller  dimensions.  It  is  either 
cut  ill  marble.  Or  made  of  wood  well  joined.  The 

Earston  has  contrived  an  apparatus,  which, 


to  the  advantage  of  saving  room,  adds  that  oi' 
great  conveniency. 

To  disengage  gases,  retorts  of  glass,  either 
common  or  tubulated,  are  employed,  and  placed 
in  a  sand-bath,  or  heated  by  a  lamp.  Earthen, 
or  coated  glass  retorts,  are  put  in  the  naked  fire. 
If  necessary,  they  are  joined  with  a  metallic  or 
glass  conveying  pipe.  When,  besides  the  aeri- 
form, other  fluids  are  to  be  collected,  the  middle 
or  intermediate  bottle  finds  its  use  ;  and  to  pre- 
vent, after  cooling,  the  rising  of  the  water  from 
the  trough  into  the  disengaging  vessel,  the  tube  of 
safety  Is  employed.  For  the  extrication  of  gases 
taking  place  in  solutions,  for  which  no  external 
heat  is  required,  the  bottle  called  disengaging 
bottle,  or  proof,  may  be  used.  For  receivers,  to 
collect  disengaged  airs,  various  cylinders  of  glass 
are  used,  whether  graduated  or  not,  either  closed 
at  one  end  or  open  at  both  ;  and  in  this  last  case, 
they  are  made  air-tight  by  a  stopper  fitted  by 
grinding.  Besides  these,  glass  bells  and  common 
bottles  are  employed. 

To  combine  with  water,  in  a  commodious  way, 
some  gases  that  are  only  gradually  and  slowly  ab- 
sorbed hy  it,  the  glass  apparatus  of  Parker  is  ser- 

APPENDI'CULA.     A  little  appendage. 

Appendicula  c.*:ci  vekmifokmis.  A  ver- 
micular process,  about  four  inches  in  length,  and 
the  size  of  a  goose-quill,  which  hangs  to  the  in- 
testinum  cscum  of  the  human  body. 

Appendicul.'E  epiploicjE.  Appendices  colt 
adiposa:.  The  small  appendices  of  the  colon  and 
rectum,  which  are  filled  with  adipose  substance. 
See  Omentum. 

APPENDICULA'TTJS.  Applied  to  leaves, 
leaf-stalks,  &c.  that  are  furnished  with  an  addi- 
tional organ  for  some  particular  purpose  not  es- 
sential to  it ;  as  the  Dionau  muscipula,  the 
leaves  of  which  terminate  each  in  a  pair  of  tooth- 
ed irritable  lobes,  that  close  over  and  imprison 
insects  ;  as  also  the  leaf  of  the  Nepentha  distil- 
latorea,  which  bears  a  covered  pitcher  full  of 
water  ;  the  leaves  of  our  Utriculum,  which  have 
numerous  bladders  attached  to  them  which  seem 
to  secrete  air  and  float  them  ;  and  the  petiolusof 
the  Dip  sue  us  pilosus,  whichjias  little  leaves  at 
its  base. 

APPENDIX.  I.  An  appendage  ;  that  which 
belongeth  to  any  thing. 

2.  See  Apophysis. 

APPLE.    See  Pyrus. 

Apple,  acid  of.     See  Malic  acid. 

Apple,  pine.     See  Bromelia  animus. 

Apple,  thorn.     See  Datura  stramonium. 

Appropriate  affinity.  See  Affinity  interme- 
diate. 

APRICOT.     See  Prunus  armeniaca. 

APYRE'XIA.  (From  u,  priv.  and  irvpdua,  a 
fever.)  Apyrexy.  Without  fever.  The  inter- 
mission of  feverish  heat. 

APYRI'NUS.  (From  a,  priv.  and  nvpvv,  «u- 
cleus,  a  kernel.)    Without  a  kernel. 

Apyrin.e  plants.  Plants  without  kernel-. 
The  name  in  Gerard's  arrangement  of  a  class  of 
plants. 

APYROUS.  Bodies  which  sustain  the  action 
of  a  strong  heat  for  a  considerable  time,  without 
change  of  figure  or  other  properties,  have  been 
called  apyrous  ;  but  the  word  is  now  very  seldom 
used.     It  is  synonymous  with  refractory. 

A'QUA.     See  Water. 

Xnvx.  aeris  Fin.  Water  impregnated  with 
fixed  air.  This  is  liquid  carbonic  acid,  or  water 
impregnated  with  carbonic  acid.  It  sparkles  in 
the  glass,   has  a  pleasant  acidulous    taste,  and 
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ionns  au  excellent  beverage.  Il  diminishes  thirst, 
lessens  the  morbid  heat  of  the  body,  and  acts  as 
a  powerful  diuretic.  It  is  also  an  excellent  reme- 
dy in  increasing  irritability  of  the  stomach,  as  in 
advanced  pregnancy,  and  it  is  one  of  the  best 
anti-emetics  which  we  possess. 

Aq.ua  aluminis  composita.  Compound  so- 
lution of  alum,  formerly  called  aqua  aluminosa 
bateana.     See  Liquor  aluminis  composilus. 

Aqua  ammonia  acetate.     See  Ammonia 
ocetatis  liquor. 
Aqua  ammoni.e  pur.e.     See  Ammonia. 
Aqua  awethj.     See  Anethum  graveolens. 
Aqua  cai.cis.     See  Calcis  liquor. 
Aqua  carui.     See  Carum  rami. 
Aqua   cinnamomi.     See  Laurus  cinnamo- 
mum. 
Aqua  c<elestis.     A  preparation  of  copper. 
Aqua  cupri  ammoniati.     See  Cupriammo- 
niati  liquor. 

Aqua  curp.i  vitriolati  composita.  This 
preparation  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  is 
used  externally,  to  stop  haemorrhages  of  the  nose, 
and  other  parts.  It  is  made  thus  :  fy  Cupri  vi- 
triolati, Aluminis,  sing.  Zss.  Aquie  puree,  Z\v. 
Addi  vitriolici,  3ij-  Boil  the  salts  in  water  un- 
til they  are  dissolved  ;  then  filter  the  liquor,  and 
add  the  acid. 

Aqua  DiSTii.LATA.  Distilled  water.  This  is 
made  by  distilling  water  in  clean  vessels,  until 
about  two-thirds  have  come  over.  In  nature,  no 
water  is  found  perfectly  pure.  Spring  or  rivet- 
water  always  contains  a  portion  of  saline  matter, 
principally  sulphate  of  lime  ;  and,  from  this  im- 
pregnation, is  unfit  for  a  number  of  pharmaceutic 
preparations.  By  distillation,  a  perfectly  pure 
water  is  obtained.  The  London  College  directs 
ten  gallons  of  common  water  ;  of  which,  first 
distil  four  pints,  which  are  to  be  thrown  away  ; 
then  distil  four  gallons.  This  distilled  water  is 
to  be  kept  in  glass  vessels.  See  Water. 
Aqua  fosniculi.  See  Anethum  fwniculum. 
Aqua  fortis.  This  name  is  given  to  a  weak 
and  impure  nitric  acid,  commonly  used  in  the 
arts.  It  is  distinguished  by  the  terms  double  and 
single,  the  single  being  only  half  the  strength  of 
the  other.  The  artists  who  use  these  acids  call 
the  more  concentrated  acid,  which  is  much  strong- 
er even  than  the  double  aqua  fortis,  spirit  of  nitre. 
This  distinction  appears  to  be  of  some  utility,  and 
is  therefore  not  improperly  retained  by  chemical 
writers.     See  Nitric  acid. 

Aqua  kali  pr.eparati.     See  PotasstE  sub- 
carbonatis  liquor. 
Aqua  kali  puri.     See  Potasses  liquor. 
Aqua  lithargtri  acetati.      See  Plumbi 
acetatis  liquor. 

Aqua    lithargtri    acetati    composita. 
See  Plumbi  acetatis  liquor  dilutus. 
Aqua  marine.     See  Beryl. 
Aqua  menth^e  piperita.    See  Mentha  pi- 
perita. 

Aqua  menths  sativjs.  See  Mentha  vi- 
ridis. 

Aqua  mektilx  viridis.      See  Mentha  vi- 
ridis. 
Aqua  de  napoli.    See  Aquetta. 
Aqua  pimentje.     See  Myrtus  pimenta. 
Aqua  pulegii.     See  Mentha  Pulegium. 
Aqua  REGiA.  Aquaregalis.  This  acid,  which 
is  a  mixture  of  the  nitric  and  muriatic  acids, 
lately  called  nitro-muriatic,  and  now   chlorine, 
was  formerly  called  aqua  regalis,  because  it  wa s, 
at  that  time,  the  only  acid  that  was  known  to  be 
able  to  dissolve  gold.     See  Chlorine. 
Aqua  ros;e.     See  Rosa  centifolia. 
Aqua  sttptica.     A  name  formerly  given  to 
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a  combination  of  powerful  astringents,  viz.  sul- 
phate of  copper,  sulphate  of  alum,  and  sulphuric 
acid.  It  has  been  applied  topically  to  check  hte- 
morrhage,  and,  largely  diluted  with  water,  as  a 
wash  in  purulent  ophthalmia.  See  Aqua  cupri 
vitriolati  cermpovita. 

Aqua  Toffania.     See  Aquetta. 

Aqua  vit.e.  Ardent  spirit  of  the  first  dis- 
tillation has  been  distinguished  in  commerce  by 
this  name. 

Aqua  sinci  vitriolati  cum  t  amphora. 
Aqua  vitriolica  camphorata.  This  is  made  by 
dissolving  half  an  ounce  of  sulphate  of  zinc  in  a 
quart  of  boiling  water,  adding  half  an  ounce  of 
camphorated  spirit,  and  filtering.  This,  when 
properly  diluted  is  an  useful  collyrium  for  inflam- 
mations of  the  eyes,  in  which  there  is  a  weakness 
of  the  parts.  Externally,  it  is  applied  by  sur- 
geons to  scorbutic  and  phagedenic  ulcerations. 

Aqu.e  distillatvE.  Distilled  waters.  These 
are  made  by  introducing  vegetables,  as  mint,  pen- 
ny-royal, &c.  into  a  still  with  water;  and  drawing 
olF  as  much  as  is  found  to  possess  the  properties 
of  the  plants.  The  London  College  orders  the 
waters  to  be  distilled  from  dried  herbs,  because 
fresh  are  not  ready  at  all  times  of  the  year.  When- 
ever the  fresh  are  used,  the  weights  are  to  be  in- 
creased. But  wheher  the  fresh  or  dried  herbs  are 
employed,  the  operator  may  vary  the  weight  ac- 
cording to  the  season  in  which  they  have  been 
produced  and  collected.  Herbs  and'  seeds,  kept 
beyond  the  space  of  a  year,  arc  improper  for  the 
distillation  of  waters.  To  every  gallon  of  these 
waters,  five  ounces,  by  measure,  of  proof  spirit 
are  to  be  added. 

Aqu.e  minerales.     See  Mineral  waters. 

AqujE  stillatitIjE  simplices.  Simple  dis- 
tilled waters. 

AQUyE  STILLATITliE  SPIRITCO.S.E.    Spirituous 

distilled  waters,  now  called  only  spiritus  ;  as  spi- 
ritus  puleoii. 

AQU^EDUCT.  Aquezductus  ;  a  canal  or  duct 
so  named  because  it  was  supposed  to  carry  a 
watery  fluid. 

Aqueduct  of  Fallopius.  A  canal  in  the 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  first  accu- 
rately described  by  Fallopius. 

Aquatic  nut..    "Sec  Trapa  nutans. 

Aquatics  plant*.  Aquatic  plants,  or  such 
as  grow  in  or  near  water.  A  natural  order  of 
plants. 

AQUATICUS.  (From  aqua,  water.)  Aquatic; 
or  belonging  to  the  water. 

AQUEOUS.  (Aquosus,  watery. )  Of  the  na- 
ture of,  or  resembling  water. 

Aqueous  humour.  Humor  Aquosus.  The 
veiy  limpid  watery  fluid,  which  fills  both  cham- 
bers of  the  eye.     See  Eye. 

AQUE'TTA.  The  name  of  a  liquid  poison, 
made  use  of  by  the  Roman  women,  under  the 
Pontificate  of  Alexander  VII.  It  was  prepared, 
and  sold  in  drops,  by  Tophania,  or  Toffania,  an 
infamous  woman  who  resided  at  Palermo,  and  af- 
terwards at  Naples.  From  her,  these  drops  ob- 
tained the  name  of  Aqua  Toffania  ;  Aqua  della 
Toffana;  and  also  Aqua  di  Napoli.  This  poi- 
son is  said  by  some  to  be  a  composition  of  arsenic, 
and  by  others  of  opium  and  cantharides. 

AQUIFO  LIUM.  (From  acus,  a  needle,  and 
folium,  a  leaf ;  so  called  on  account  of  its  prickly 
leal. )     See  Ilex  aquifolium. 

A'QUILA.  (Atroj,  the  eagle.)  1.  A  species  of 
the  extensive  genus  Falco  of  ornithologists. 

2.  Aquila,  among  the  ancients,  had  many  other 
epithets  joined  with  it,  as  rubra,  salutifera,  volans. 
&c. 

S.  A  chemical  name  formerly  used  for  sal-am- 


lie,  sulphur, 

•  ii  to 
sub- 

hilosophorum.     Aqua  alba 
-ammoniac. 

•  e  for 
■  ration  of  mercqpr. 

preparation  of  the  an- 
r  is  and  sublimed  sal-ani- 

.  ood.     It.  is  .- 

of   the   jugular 
:.  an-  particularly  prominent  i:. 

I  ILE'GIA.    (Fiomaqua,  water,  and  lego, 
o  railed  from  the  shape  of  its  leaves, 
The  herb  columbine. 

1.  i'li.   nai  of  plants   in  the   Lin- 

Class,  Polyandrm  ;  Order,  Pen- 

2.  The  name  in  the  pharmacopoeias,  for  the 
columbine.     See  Aqu.il  egia  vulgaris. 

I  ii.egia  VULGARIS.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  columbine.  The  seeds,  flowers,  and  the 
whole  plant,  have  been  used  medicinally,  the  first 
in  exanthematous  diseases,  the  latter  chiefly  as  an 
antiscorbutic.  Though  retained  in  several  foreign 
pliannacopcEias,  their  utility  seems  to  be  not  al- 
lowed in  this  country. 

Voritrw.       (From    Aquiia,    an    eagle, 
called  from  1 1  ice  of  its  leaves  to  eagle's 

wings.)     The  trh  ial  name  of  a  species  of  pteris. 
See  /'/ 

AQUUliA,     (Diminutive  of  aqua.)    A  small 

ipiantil  line  and   limpid  water.     This 

term  is  applied  to  the  pellucid  water,  which  dis- 
tends the  capsule  of  the  crystalline  lens,  and  the 
..If.  Pauhls  .rEgineta  uses  it  to  denote  a 
tumour  consisting  of  a  tatty  substance  under  the 
skin  of  the  eyelid. 

Arabic  gum.     See  Acacia  gummi. 
VCJU.AN.     An  amulet. 

A'raca  miri.  (Indian.  \  A  shrub  growing  in 
the  Brazils,  the  roots  of  which  are  diuretic  and 
antidysenlcric. 

ARA'CIIXE.  (From  crag,  Hebrew,  to  weftre; 
or  from  j>ider. )    The  spider. 

A  RACHNOiD.  (Arachnoides  ;  from  ppaypri, 
i  spider,  and  uios,  likeness  ;  so  named  from  its 
resemblance  to  a  spiders  web.)     Web-lfje. 

Arachnoid  membrane.    Membrana  arach- 
noides.    I.  A  thin  membrane  of  the  brain,  with- 
OUl  vessels  and  nerves,  .situated  between  the  dura 
and  pia  mater,    and  surrounding  the  cerebrum, 
Hum,  medulla  oblongata,  and  medulla  spi- 

2.  The  term  it  also  applied  by  some,  writers 
to  the  tunic  of  the  crystalline  lens  and  vitreous 
humour  of  the  eye. 

\HAClv.      (Indian.)       An    Indian    spirituous 

i  prepared  in  many  JCays,  often  from   rice  ; 

i<  itnented  with  the  puce 

quently  from  toddy,  the  piice 

which  flows  from  the  cocoa-nut  tree  by  inci 

om  other  snbsl  i  , 

1  a&tto,   to  be    turbulent.) 

Ilipi"  .ib  term  to  signify  a  commotion 

in  tie  ■  .nil  by  the  fermentation 

Ills. 

v.    (Fro ,.. -i  I,,  to  rarefy.)  Things 

which  rarefy  the  fluids  of  the  body. 

AKAUA.      (From   <n</,  a   bank    in   the  sea; 

i    the 
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The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
nsean  system.  Class,  Pentandria  ;  Order,  Pen- 
tagyma.  The  berry-bearing  angelica.  Of  the 
es  of  tills  tree,  the  roots  of  the  nudi- 
eaulis,  or  naked-stalked,  were  brought  over  from 
North  America,  where  it  grows,  ana  sold  here  for 

An.    \  ba.     (From  apaio,  to  knit  together.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  insects. 
).  The  spider. 

ARA'NTTUS,  Ju'lius  Cesar,  a  celebrated 
anatomist  and  physician,  born  at  Bologna,  about 
the  year  1530.  After  studying  under  Vesalius, 
and  others,  he  graduated  and  became  professor 
there,  and  died  in  1589.  In  his  first  work,  "  On 
the  Human  Foetus,"  he  described  the  foramen 
ovale,  and  ductus  arteriosus,  and  corrected  several 
errors  in  the  anatomy  of  the  gravid  uterus,  which 
had  been  generally  derived  from  the  examination 
of  brutes.  He  afterwards  showed  that  the  blood, 
after  birth,  could  only  pass  from  the  right  to  the 
left  side  by  the  heart  through  the  vessels  of  the 
lungs,  thus  preparing  for  the  discovery  of  the  cir- 
culation of  Harvey.  A  Treatise  on  Tumours, 
and  a  Commentary  on  part  of  Hippocrates,  were 
also  written  by  him. 

ARA'TRUM.  The  plough.  A  plant  has  this 
for  a  trivial  name,  because  its  roots  are  found  to 
hinder  the  plough  :  hence  remora  aratri.  See 
Ononis  sjnnosh. 

ARBOR.  A  tree.  1 .  In  botany,  a  plant,  con- 
sisting of  one  trunk  which  rises  to  a  great  height, 
is  very  durable,  woody,  and  divided  at  its  top  into 
branches  which  do  not  perish  in  the  winter ;  as 
the  oak,  elm,  ash,  &c. 

2.  In  anatomy,  it  is  applied  to  parts  which 
ramify  like  a  tree  ;  as  the  Arbor  vita  of  the  ce- 
rebellum. 

3.  In  chemistry,  applied  to  crystallisations 
which  ramify  like  branches. 

Arbor  dian/e.     See  Silver. 

Arbor  vita:.     The  tree  of  life. 

1.  The  cortical  substance  of  the  cerebellum  is 
so  disposed,  that,  when  cut  transversely,  it  ap- 
pears ramified  like  a  tree,  from  which  circum- 
stance it  is  termed  arbor  vita. 

■2.  The  name  of  a  tree  formerly  in  high  esti- 
mation in  medicine.     See  Thuya  occidental-is. 

Arbor  ts.  One  of  the  natural  divisions  or 
families  of  plants.  Trees  consist  of  a  single  and 
durable  woody  trunk,  bearing  branches,  which  do 
not  perish  in  the  winter,  as  Tilia,  Fraxinus, 
Pyrus,  &c. 

ARBUSTIVA.  (From  arbustum,  a  copse  of 
shrubs  or  trees. )  The  name  of  an  order  of  plants 
in  Linnams's  natural  method. 

ARBUTHNOT,  John,  a  physician,  born  in 
Scotland  soon  after  the  restoration,  celebrated  for 
his  wit  and  learning.  He  graduated  at  Aberdeen, 
and  settling  in  this  metropolis,  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  at  Epsom,  when  Prince  George  of 
Denmark  was  taken  ill  there  ;  whom,  having 
restored  to  health,  he  was  appointed  physician  to 
Queen  Anne,  but  never  got  into  very  extensive 
practice.  His  chief  medical  publications  were 
"On  the  Choice  of  Aliments,"  and  "On  the 
Effects  of  Air  upon  Human  Bodies."  He  died 
in  1735. 

A'RBUTUS.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnxan  system.  Class,  Decandria;  Order, 
Monogynia. 

Arbutus,  trailing.     See  ArbWtus  uvaursi. 

Aruutus  un  edo.  Amatzquitl;  Vnedo  pa- 
pyracea.  A  decoction  of  the  bark  of  the  root  of 
this  plant  is  commended  in  fevers. 

ARBUTUS  UTJ  URSJ,  The  systematic  name 
for  the  officinal  trailing  Arbutus;  Bear's  berry : 
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Bear's  whortle-berry  ;  Bear's  whorts  ;  or  1 1 
bilberries  ;  called  also  Vaccaria.  Arbutus — 
caulibus  procumbentibus,  foliis  mtegerrimis,  of 
Linnaeus.  This  plant,  though  employed  by  the 
ancients  in  several  diseases,  requiring  adstringwt 
medicines,  had  almost  entirely  fallen  into  disuse 
until  the  middle  of  the  present  century,  when  it 
first  drew  the  attention  of  physicians,  as  a  useful 
remedy  in  calculous  and  nephritic  complaints, 
which  diseases  it  appears  to  relieve  by  its  ad- 
stringent  qualities. 

A'rca  arcanorum.  The  mercury  of  the  phi- 
losophers. 

A'rca  cordis.     The  pericardium. 

ARCA'NUM.  A  secret.  A  medicine,  the 
preparation  or  efficacy  of  which  is  kept  from  the 
world,  to  enhance  its  Value.  With  the  chemists, 
it  is  a  thing  secret  and  incorporeal ;  it  can  only 
be  known  by  experience,  for  it  is  the  virtue  of 
every  thing,  which  operates  a  thousand  times 
more  than  the  thing  itself. 

Arcanum  catholicum.  Bezoar,  plantain, 
and  colchicum. 

Arcanum  duplex.  Arcanum  duplication. 
A  name  formerly  given  to  the  combination  of  po- 
tassa  and  sulphuric  acid,  more  commonly  called 
vitriolated  tartar,  and  now  sulphate  of  potassa. 

Arcanum  tartari.     The  acetate  of  potassa. 

Arce'rthos.    Juniper. 

ARCHjE'US.  1.  The  universal  archaeus,  or 
principle  of  Van  Helmont,  was  the  active  princi- 
ple of  the  material  world.     See  Vis  vita. 

2.   Good  health. 

A'rche.  (From  apxi,  the"  beginning. )  The 
earliest  stage  of  a  disease. 

Arche'nda.  (Arabian.)  A  powder  made  of 
the  leaves  of  the  ligustrum,  to  check  the  foetid 
odour  of  the  feet. 

Archeo'stis.     White  briony. 

Archil.     See  Lichen  rocelta. 

Archilla.     See  Lichen  rocellu. 

Archima'gia.  (From  apxn,  the  chief,  and 
magaa,  the  Arabian  for  meditation. )  Chemis- 
try, as  being  the  chief  of  sciences. 

Archi'tholus.  (From  apxv,  the  chief,  and 
%\o(,  a  chamber. )  The  sudatorium,  or  princi- 
pal room  of  the  ancient  baths. 

ARCHOPTO'MA.  (From  apXos,  the  anus, 
and  iriirru),  to  fall  down. )  A  bearing  down  of  the 
rectum,  or  prolapsus  ani. 

A'rchos.  (From  apx»s,  an  arch. )  The  anus  ; 
so  called  from  its  shape. 

ARCTA'TIO.  (From  arcto,  to  make  nar- 
row.)    Arctitudo.     Narrowness. 

1.  A  constipation  of  the  intestines,  from  in- 
flammation. 

2.  A  preternatural  straitness  of  the  pudendum 
muliebre. 

A'RCTIUM.  (From  apicrog,  a  bear  ;  so  call- 
ed from  its  roughness.)  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linnsean  system.  Class,  Synge- 
nesia ;  Order,  Polygamia  eequalis.  The  bur- 
dock. 

Arctium  lappa.  The  systematic  name  for 
the  herb  clot  bur,  or  burdock.  Bardana  ;  Arc- 
tium; Britannic a  ;  Ilaphis.  The  plant  so  call- 
ed in  the  pharmacopoeias,  is  the  Arctium— foliis 
cordatis,  inermibus,  petiolatis,  of  Linnaeus.  It 
grows  wild  inuncultivated  grounds.  The  seeds 
have  a  bitterreh  subaend  taste :  they  are  recom- 
mended as  very  efficacious  diuretics,  given  either 
in  the  form  or  emulsion,  or  in  powder,  to  the 
quantity  of  a  drachm.  The  roots  taste  sweetish, 
with  a  slight  austerity  and  bitterness:  they  are 
esteemed  aperient,  diuretic,  and  sudorific  ;  and 
are  said  to  act  without  irritation,  so  as  to  be 
safely  ventured  upon  in  acute  disorders.  Decoc- 
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tigns  of  them  have  been  used,  in  rheun 
gouty,  venereal,  and  other  disorders  •  andare 
preferred  by  some  to  those  of  sarsaparilla.  I  wo 
ounces  of  the  roots  are  to  be  boiled  in  three 
pints  of  water,  to  a  quart ;  to  this,  two  drachms 
of  sulphate  of  potassa  have  been  usually  added. 
Of  this  decoction,  a  pint  should  be  taken 
day  in  scorbntic  and  rheumatic  cases,  and  wheu 
intended  as  a  diuretic,  in  a  shorter  period. 

ARCTttlTE.  The  foliated  species  of  sea- 
polite.     See  Scapi 

ARC'IV  U  A  .  (  From  arcto,  to  straiten.)  An 
inflammation  of  the  finder,  or  toe,  from  a  curva- 
ture of  the  nail. — Linnaus. 

ARCUA'LIA.  (From  arcus,  a  bow.)  Ar- 
cualis.  The  sutura  coronalis  is  so  named,  from 
its  bow-like  shape  ;  and,  for  the  same  reason, 
the  bones  of  the  sinciput  are  called  arcualin  osso. 
— Bartholin. 

ARCUA'TIO.       (From   arcus,    a   bow.)    A 
gibbosity  of  the  fore-parts,  with  a  curvati 
the  sternum,  of  the  tibia,  or  dorsal  vertebra;.— 
Avicenna. 

A'rcul.e.  (A  dim.  of  area,  a  chest.)  The 
orbits  or  sockets  of  the  eyes. 

A'RDAS.  (From  apSvtit,  to  defile.)  Filth, 
excrement,  or  refuse. — Hippocrates. 

ARDENT.  (Ardens  ,  from  ardeo,  to  burn.) 
Burning  hot.     Applied  to  fevers,  alkohol,  &c. 

ARDOR.  (Ardor,  oris.  m.  ;  from  ardeo,  to 
burn.)     A  burning  heat. 

Ardor  febrilis.     Feverish  heat. 

Ardor  urin.«.  Scalding  of  the  urine,  or  a 
sense  of  heat  in  the  urethra.  " 

Ardor  ventriculi.     Heartburn. 

A'REA.     1.  An  empty  space. 

2.  That  kind  of  baldness  where  the  crown  of 
the  head  is  left  naked,  like  the  tonsure  of  a 
monk. 

ARE'CA.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants,  of 
the  class  Palnus'. 

Areca  indica.  An  inferior  kind  of  nut- 
meg. 

Are'gon.  (From  «()»;yw,  to  help;  sn  called 
from  its  valuable  qualities.)  A  Tesolvent  oint- 
ment. 

Arema'ros.     Cinnabar. 

ARE'NA.     Sand,  or  gravel. 

Arena'mel.  (From  arena,  sand  ;  so  called 
because  it  was  said  to  be  procured  from  sandy 
places.)     Arenamen.     Bole-armehic. 

ARENA'TIO.  (From  arena,  sand.)  Sabu- 
ration,  or  the  sprinkling  of  hot  sand  upon  the 
bodies  of  patients.—  Batcius  de  Thermis. 

Auendate.     See  Epidotc. 

Are'ntes.  (From  areo,  to  dry  up.)  A  sort 
of  ancient  cupping-glasses,  used  without  scari- 

ARE'OLA.  (A  diminutive  of  area,  a  void 
space. )  A  small  red  or  brown  circle,  which  sur- 
rounds the  nipples  of  females.  During  and  after 
pregnancy,  it  becomes  considerably  larger. 

Areometer.     See  Hydrometer. 

Aret.b»oi'*es.     See'  Arytanoidvs. 

ARETiE'US,    of  Cuppadoeia;  a   phvsician, 
who  practised  at  Rome,  but  at  what  period  is  un- 
certain, though  the  most  probable  opinion  places 
him  between  the  reigns  of  Vespasian  and  Adrian. 
Eight   books    of  his   remain  "  On  the   Causes, 
Signs,  and  Method  of  treftmg  acute  and  chronic 
Diseases,"  written  in  the  Greek  language,  and 
admired  for  thtir  pure  style,    and   luminous  de- 
scriptions, as  well  as  the  judicious  practice 
rally  recommended.     Ue  was  partial  to  tl 
ot  hellebore  and  other  drastic  medicines  ;  and 
appears  to  have  been  among  the  first  to  n 
mend  cantharides  for  blistering  the  skin. 
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jour. 
, ,  invented 

Arsenic. — Rulund,  <y-r. 
Crude  tartar,  in  the  state 
uf  wine-ve.s- 
this  name. 

rnciit  ;  which 
|  'ilici  plant  which  was 
in-ammoniac.     See  Her- 

,.  white.)  Argemon. 
lobe  of  the  eye. — 
n,   (j~c. 

ing  silver. 

mthas.      Argenlum    nilratura; 

<  urn  ■  :r.     Take  of 

i  nitric  acid",  a   fluid  ounce  ;  dis- 

•-,   two    llui.l  ix   the  nitric. 

dive  (he  silver  therein  on 

th  j  then  increase  the   heat    gradually 

i  lie   nitrate  of  siN*  r  may   he  dried.     Melt 

the   salt  in  a  crucible  over  a  slow   fire  until  the 

■    being  evaporated,  it  shall  cease  to  boil; 

then   pour   it   quicklj   into  moulds  of  convenient 

virtues  arc  corrosive   and  astringent. 

Internally  it  i-  ejehjbited  in  very  small  quantities, 

.  chorea,  and  other  nervous  affections, 

and  externally  it  is  employed  to  destroy  fungous 

excri  ulcers,    fistulas,  .See.     In 

ed  as  an  injection  ;   from 

grains  to  three  being  di  solved  in  an  ounce 

i  Hi  .1  water. 

ARGE'NTUM.     {Argenlum,    i.    m.  ;    from 

it   is  of  a  white  colour.) 

e  Silver. 

Argentum  fusum.     Crude  mercury. 

I  M   MOD  ILK.     Crude  mercury. 

i  ratum.  Sec  Argenti  nil r as. 
i.     Sec  Mercury. 
A'rgks.     (From  u/jyoy,    ivhite.)     A    serpent, 
with  a  whitish  skin,  deemed  by  Hippocrates   cx- 
.  eiiomous. 
1GPLLA.     (Argilla,  a.  f.  ;    from 
white.)     Argil.     White  clay ;  See  Alumina. 

VllGIl  I. A    \  II  RIOl  1TA.      Alum. 

ARGILLACEOUS.     Of  or  belonging  to  ar- 
or  aluminous  earth.     Sec  ..!/«;, ., 
■   Alumina. 
See  Clay-slate. 
See  Clay-slate. 
\r.(.Yiu 'tis.  ( »•',  ilver.)  Litharge, 

i  silver.    \  kind  of  earth  vt 
hicli  '        mines,  and 

with  many  particles  of  silver. 
AJRGYRO'COME.      (From  ilver, 

anil   aunt/,  hair.)     A  species  of  gnapkalium  or 
iimcd  from  its    white  silvery 
lies. 
\i.'.'ii.  u  i  BANOS.     The  white  olibanum. 
Argyro  imioiia.     An  antidote,  in  the  compo- 

il  which  there  i  •  iilver. 
ARGYROTROPHE  M  \.  (From apyos,  white, 
and  rpoibijpa,  food,)    V  «hit<  cooling  food,  made 
with  milk.     Milk  diet. — Galen. 

VrHEUMati'stos.  (From  ,»,  ncg.  and  fcv- 
fiTt^u),  to  be  afflicted  with  rheums.)  Not  being 
afflicted  with  gout}  i  hi  urns. 

ARICY'MON.  (From  „jit  and  (u»i,  to  be 
quickly  impregnated.)  A  woman  who  conceives 
quickly  and  i 

Mill,  I. IS.  (From  dine,  to  be  dry  or  parch- 
ed.) The  weed-coat  or  tunic  of  the  permanent 
hunk  that  invests  a  seed,  which  drying  falls  off 
spontaneously.  It  is  a  peculiar  membrane,  thick, 
and  loos  el)  surrounds  the  seed. 
Btfca  of  arilli  a 


1.  -■',  pulpy  ;  like  a  berry  in  Esfi- 

<  europeus  and  I^tttia. 
I.   Cartilaginous;  in  Co'j'ea  Arabica. 
ii.  Dimidiate,  half  rotuid  ;   as  Li   Taxus  bac- 

c«;/<(. 

•1.  TMCcrate,  cut-like  ;  as  in  the  mace  of  the 
Mijritticd  moschatu. 

0.  Reticulate,  net-like,  surrounding  the  seed 
like  a  net ;  as  in  the  Orchis  tribe. 

6.  Tricuspid;  as  in  Malva  coromandiliana. 

7.  Hirsute,  hairy  ;  as  in  Geranium  incanum. 

8.  Villous;  in  Geranium dissectum. 
ARISTA.     (From&reo,  to  dry.)     The  awn; 

a  sharp  beard,  or  point,  or  bristle-like  filament, 
which  proceeds  from  the  husk  or  glume  of  gras- 
[ts  distinctions  are  into, 

1.  Nuked,  without  villi ;  as  in  Stipa  arguens 
and  juncea. 

2.  Plumose,  having  white  villi  ;  as  in  Stipa 
pennata. 

3.  Straight,  as  in  Rromus  secalinus,  ,'and 
mollis. 

A.  Geniculate,  having  a  knee-like  bend  ;  as 
with  Avena  saliva. 

b.  Recurved,  bent  back  ;  as  in  Holcus  lanalus, 
and  Agrostis  Canina. 

6.  Tortile,  twisted  like  a  rope  ;  as  in  Agrostis 
rubra,  and  Airu  montana. 

7.  Terminal,  fixed  to  the  apex  of  the  husk  :  it 
is  so  in  Agrostis  mih 

8.  Dorsal,  fixed  to  the  back  or  outward  part 
of  the  husk  ;  as  in  Agrostis  canina  ; ,  Bromus ; 
Alopecuris. 

9.  Uncinate,  hooked  ;  as  in  Panicum  hirtel- 
lum. 

ARlSTA.LTH.oEfA.  (From  aptm,  best,  and 
aXOaia,  the  althaea.)  The  common  marsh-mal- 
low.    See  Ai tinea  officinalis. 

ARISTATUS.  (From  arista,  the  awn.) 
Awned.  Applied  to  leaves,  leaf-stalks,  &c.  when 
terminated  by  a  long  rigid  spine,  which  in  a  leaf 
does  not  appear  as  a  contraction.  In  Galium 
atistatum,  the  leaf-stalk  is  awned. 

AHISTOLO'CHIA.  {Aristolochia,  <e.f.  ;  from 

.,  good,  and  Xo^ia  or  X^«a,  parturition; 

so  called  because  it  was  supposed  to  be  of  sove- 

use  in  disorders  incident  to  child-birth.     1. 

The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean 

(.'lass,    Gynanaria;   Order,    Hexan- 

dria. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  long-rooted 
birthwort.     See  Aristolochia  longa. 

Auistoloi  iiia  anguicida.  Snake-killing 
birthwort.  Aristolochia— foliis  cordatis,  acu- 
minutis ;  caule  volubili,  fructicoso ;  pedunculis 
solitaries  ;  stipulis  cordatis,  of  Linnaeus.  The 
juice  of  the  root  of  this  plant  has  the  property  of 
so  stupifying  serpents,  that  they  may  be  handled 
with  impunity.  One  or  two  drops  are  sufficient; 
and  if  more  be  dropt  into  the  mouth,  they  be- 
come convulsed.  So  ungrateful  is  the  smell  of 
the  root  to  those  reptiles,  that  it  is  said  they  im- 
mediately turn  from  it.  The  juice  is  also  esteem- 
ed as  a  preventive  against  the  effects  usually  pro- 
duced by  the  kite  of  venomous  serpents. 

Aristolochia  clf.matitis.  Aristolochia 
tenuis.  The  systematic  name  of  the  Aristolo- 
chia vulgaris  of  some  pharmacopoeias.  An  ex- 
tract is  ordered  by  the  Wirtemberg  Pharmaco- 
peia, and  the  plant  is  retained  in  that  of  Edin- 
burgh.    It  is  esteemed  as  possessing  antipodagric 

V  ill  m  s. 

Aristolochia  fabacea.    See  Fumaria  bul- 

Aristolochia  longa.  The  systematic  name 
for  the  aristolochia  of  our  pharmacopoeias.  Aris- 
tolochia .-—foliis  cordatis.  petiolatif,  integerri- 
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mis,  obtusivacvdii ;  cattle  infirmo,  fld\ 
tariis.  The  root  of  this  plant  only  is  in  use  ;  it 
possesses  a  somewhat  aromatic  smell,  and  a  warm 
bitterish  taste,  accompanied  with  a  slight  d( 
of  pungency.  The  virtues  ascribed  to  this  root 
by  the  ancients  were  very  considerable  ;  and  it 
was  frequently  employed  in  various  diseases,  but 
particularly  in  promoting  the  discharge  of  the 
lochia;  hence  its  name.  It  is  now  very  rarely 
used,  except  in  gouty  affections,  as  an  aromatic 
stimulant. 

Aristolochia  rotunda.  The  root  of  this 
species  of  birthwort,  Aristolochia— foliis  corda- 
tts,  subsessilibus,  obtusis  ;  caule  infirmo  ;  flo- 
ribus solitariis,  of  Linnxus  ;  is  used  indiscrimi- 
nately with  that  of  the  aristolochia  longa.  See 
Aristolochia  longa. 

Aristolochia  sf.rpentaria.  The  syste- 
matic name  for  the  Serpentaria  virginiana 
of  the  pharmacopoeias.  Aristolochia;  Colu- 
bnna  virginiana  ;  Viper ina  ;  Viperina  virgi- 
niana ;  Pestilochia ;  Contrayerva  virginiana. 
Virginian  snake-root.  The  plant  which  affords 
this  root  is  the  Aristolochia— foliis  cordato  ob- 
longis  plants  ;  caulibus  infvrmis  jlcxuosis  tere- 
tibus  ;  floribus  solitariis.  Caulus  gtniculata 
valde  nodosa.  Flores  ad  radicem  of  Linnams. 
Snake-root  has  an  aromatic  smell,  approaching 
to  that  of  valerian,  but  more  agreeable  ;  and  a 
warm,  bitterish,  pungent  taste.  It  was  first  re- 
commended as  a  medicine  of  extraordinary  power 
in  counteracting  the  poisonous  effects  of  the  bites 
of  serpents  ;  this,  however,  is  now  wholly  disre- 
garded: but  as  it  possesses  tonic  and  antiseptic 
virtues,  and  is  generally  admitted  as  a  powerful 
stimulant  and  diaphoretic,  it  is  employed,  in  the 
present  day,  in  some  fevers  where  these  effects 
are  required.  A  tinctura  is  directed  both  by  the 
London  and  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeias. 

Ari3tolochia  tenuis.  See  Aristolochia 
clematitis. 

Aristolochia  trilobata.  Threc-lobed 
birthwort.  The  root,  and  every  part  of  this 
plant,  Aristolochia  foliis  trilobis,  caule  volu- 
bili,  floribus  maximis  of  Linnaeus,  is  diuretic, 
and  is  employed  in  America  against  the  bite  of 
serpents. 

Aristolochia  vulgaris.  See  Aristolochia 
clematitis. 

Aristophanei'on.  (From  Aristophanes, 
its  inventor.)  The  name  of  an  ancient  emol- 
lient plaster,  composed  of  wax,  or  pitch. — Cor- 
nells. 

ARMA.  (Arma,  orum.  pi.  n.  Arms.)  In 
botany,  applied  to  a  species  of  armature  or  offen- 
sive weapons.  They  are  one  of  the  seven  kinds 
of  fulcra,  or  props  of  plants  enumerated  by  Lin- 
naeus  in  his  Delineatio  planta.  They  are  pun- 
gent points  in  some  part  of  a  plant.  In  the  pre- 
sent day,  arma  is  used  as  a  generic  term  embra- 
cing the  aculeus,furca,  spina,  and  stimulus. 

ARMATU'RA.     1.  See  Anna. 

2.  The  amnios  or  internal  membrane  which 
surrounds  the  foetus. 

ARMATURE.     See  Arma. 

A'rme.  (From  apu>,  to  adapt.)  1.  A  junc- 
tion of  the  lips  of  wounds. 

2.  The  joining  of  the  sutures  of  the  head. 

Arm i'll a.  (Diminutive  of  armus,  the  arm.) 
The  round  ligament  which  confines  the  tendons 
of  the  carpus. 

ARMORA'CIA.  (From  Armorica,  the  coun- 
try whence  it  was  brought.  See  Cochlearia 
Armoracia. 

ARMSTRONG,   John,  a  Scotch  physician, 
born  in  1709,  who,  after  graduating  at  Edinburgh, 
Settled  in  London,  but  met  with  little  success, 
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ed  himself  l< 
sion  than  as  a  poet,  particularly  by  his   "I 
on  the  Ait  of  Preserving  Health,"  in  blank  v  i 

.■-.■wards  attended   the   army  in  Germany, 
which  brought  him  more  into  notice 
ciari.     He  attained  the  age  of  seventy 
in  pretty  good  circumstances.       His  pi 
publications  are  not  of  much  note  ;   the  prim 
one  is  entitled  "Medical   Essa; 
pbsed,  however,  to  have  contributed  materH^ 
seful  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Children, 
published    by   his   brother  George,   who,    after 
practising  many  years  as  an  apothecary,  obtain- 
ed a  diploma  in  medicine. 

A'RNICA.  {Arnica,  a.  f.  ApriKv ;  from 
a  lamb  :  because  of  the  likeness  ,,\'  the  leaf  of 
this  pfent  to  tfce  coat  of  the  lamb.)  Arnica.  1. 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linn  a?  an 
system.  Clavs,  iSyngenesia;  Order,  Polygamiu 
it. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  Mountain 
arnica.     See  Arnica  nwntana. 

Arnica  Montana.     The  systematic  name  for 
the  arnica  of  the  pharmacopoeias.     Arnica— fo- 
liis ovatis  integrk  ;  caulinis  geminis  oppo-, 
of  Linnasus.     Doronicum    Germauicum.     Acy- 
rus.  The  flowers  of  this  plant  arc  very  generally 
employed  on  the  Continent.     Of  the  advantages 
derived  from  their  use,  in  paratytic  and  other  af- 
fections, depending  upon  a  want  of  nervous  ener- 
gy, there  are  several  proofs  ;  and  their  extraor- 
dinary virtues,  as  a  febrifuge  and  antiseptic,  have 
been  highly  extolled  by  Dr.  Collin,  of  Vienna. 
Much  caution  is  necessary  in  regulating  the  d 
as  it  is  a  medicine  very  apt  to  produce  vomiting 
and   much    uneasiness    of   the   stomach. 
Amif.a. 

Arnica  suedensis.     See  Inula  dysentei 

Arno'tto.  A  Spanish  name  for  a  shrub. 
See  Bixa  orleana. 

ARO'MA.  (Aroma,  matis.  ncut.  ;  from  api, 
intensely,  and  o£<j,  to  smell.)  Spiriiis  rector. 
The  odorous  principle  of  plants,  and  other  sub- 
stances, which  have  their  characteristic  smell. 
This  is  called  by  the  moderns,  aroma.  Water 
charged  with  aroma,  is  called  the  distilled  water 
of  the  substance  made  use  of:  thus  lavender  and 
peppermint  waters  are  water  impregnated  with 
the  aroma  of  the  laverder  and  peppermint. 

Aromata.  (Afiutnara,  sweet  spices,  herbs, 
&c.)     Aromatics. 

AROMA'TIC.  (Aromatims;  from  <zWa, 
an  odour.)  A  term  applied  to  a  grateful  spicy 
scent,  and  an  agreeable  pungent  taste,  as  cinna- 
mon bark,  cardamoms,  &c. 

Aromatic  vinegar.  See  Acetum  aromati- 
curn. 

Aromatic.e  plants.  Odoriferous  or  strong 
and  agreeable  smelling  plants.  The  name  of  a 
class  of  plants    in    some  natural  arrangements. 

Aroma'ticus  cortex.     A   name  for  canella    ' 
alba.     Cortex  winter  anus. 

AROMATOPO'LA.  (From  „/,,„,«„,  an  odour, 
and  ™>£o,,  to  sell.)  A  druggist;  a  vender  of 
drugs  and  spicenes. 

ARQUEBUSA'DE.  (A  French  word,  im- 
plying good  for  a  gunshot  loovnd.)  Aqua 
sclopetana ;  Aqua  vulneraria  ;  Aqua  cata- 
pultfrum.  The  name  of  a  spirituous  water,  dis- 
tilled from  a  farrago  of  aromatic  plants. 

ARRACK.  A  spirituous  liquor  distilled  from 
rice,  and  drunk,  m  the  rice  countries,  as  brandy 
is  in  this  island.  Its  effects  on  the  animal  econo- 
my are  the  same. 

ARRAGONITE.  A  mineral  of  a  greenish 
and  pearly  gray  colour,  found  at  Arragon  in 
Spam,  England,  and  Scotland. 
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any  natural   Jl>^  , 

(From  a,    priv.   and   pt£<i;    a 

Applied    to   paraatical 

o  roots,  but   adhere  and  im- 

album,  and  Lor  an  thus  cu- 


AD.     The  Sagittaria  sagittifo- 

The  roots  nt  this  plant  ace  said 

,  but  it  must  be  in  times  of  very 


S<  c  Leaf. 

'is.   in.  ;    from 

I  ammonia,  which  is  produced  b 
union  >'  acid.     The  only 

one  u  niate  of  po- 

.  which  is  in  solution  in  the  liquor  arsenica- 
lis.     '-  nor. 

A'USENIC.     {Arsenicum,   i.    n.  ;    from  the 
Arabic  term  Arsanek,  or  from 

ulus  ;    from  it->  strorc;  and  deadly  powers.) 
name  of  a  metal  scattered,  in  great  abun- 
dance, over  the  mineral  i>  is  found  in 
1    heavy  masses   of  little    brilliancy. 

This  exists 
m  different  'many.     Mineralii 

-ulphur,   it   forms  iulphurised  arsenic. 

met  with  in  Italy,  about  Mount  Vesu- 
vius. There  are  two  varieties  of  this  ore,  which 
differ  from  each  other  in  colour,  occasioned  by 
i  he  different  proportions  of  their  component  parts". 
The  one  is  called  yellow  sulphurised  arsenic, 
or  orpiment ;  the  other,  red  sulphurhed  arsenic, 
uby  arsenic ;  both  are  met  with 
in  Hungary  and  different  parts  of  Germany. 
The  colour  of  the  first  ore  is  a  lemon-yellow,  in- 
■Imii  of  the 

latter  transpari  nt  than 

the  former,  and  found  in  compact  solid  massi  s, 
somi  I '  t  needles.      Arse- 

nic in  ore    called 

florescence,  coating  nath  ■ 
nic  ,   it ^  col 

with  <  alloy- 

ed with  cobalt,  antimony,  tin,  I,  and 

various  ■ 

Method  of  obtaining  Arsenic.     In  i 
obtain   metallic   arsenic,   mix    two  parts  i 
wliiti  of  commerce,  with  one 

of  black  flux  (obtained  by  detonating 

with  two  of  supcrtartra 
potassa,)  and  pnl  the  mixture  into  a  crucible,  or 
niAin; 
lute  U  tile  clay  and 

lower  one. 
I*hi  .,  nic   Rrjll    be   n  duced,  and  lie 

found  h   in  small  crystals 

of  a  mi  ucy. 

I  ol  the    black  flux  fakes  in  this 
i  iroin   the  le,  and 

form*  carb  daring 

the  process,  and    I 

the  metallic  slate.     This  reduction  of  the  i 
is  greatly  facilitated  by  the  alkali  of  the  flux. 

mark. — In  order  to  olitain  arsenic  in 
of  absolute  purity,  the  metal  thus  obtained  must 
be   reduced  to  a    powder,   dissolved   by  beat    in 


u>  precipitated  in  a  tine  j 
may  be  reduced  to  a  mass  I  aco- 

vered  crucible  to  a 

"  It  is  among  th<  instable  of  thi 

tals,  burns  with  a  blue  flame,  and  garlic  smell, 
and  sublimes  in  the  state  of  arsenious  acid. 

Concentrated  sulphiu 
arsenic  when  cold  ;   but  if  it  be  boih 
metal,    sulphurous   acid  gas    is  emitted,  'a   small 
quantity    of  sulphur  subhmes,  and  the  arsenic  is 
reduced  to  an  oxyde. 

Nitrous  acid  readily  attacks  arsenic,  and  con- 
verts it  into  arsenious  acid,  or,  if  much  be  em- 
into  arsenic  acid. 
Boiling  muriatic  acid  dissolves  arsenic,  but  ef- 
little  when  cold.     This  solution  af- 
ford* precipitates  upon  the  addition  of  alkalies. 
The  addition  of  a  little  nitric  acid  expediti 
solution  ;   and  this  solution,  first  heated  and  con- 
densed in  a  close  vessel,  is  wholly  sublimed  into 
a  thick  liquid,  formerly  termed  butter  of  arsenic 
Thrown  in   powder  into  chlorine  gas,  it  burns 
with  a  bright  white  flame,  and  is  converted  into  a 
chlori 

None  of  the  earth-  or  alkalies  act  upon  it,  un- 
less ii  Idle  in  fine  powder,  in  a 
proportion  of  alkaline  solution. 
Nitrates  detonate  with1  arsenic,  convert  it  into 
ic  acid,  and  this,  combining  with  the  base 
nitrate,  forms  an  arseniate,  that  remains  at 
nun  of  the  i 
Muriates  have  no  action  upon  it ;  but  if  three 
parts  of  chlorate  of  potassa   be  mixed   with   one 
part  of  arsenic  in  fine  powder,  which  must  be 
done    with  great    precaution,  and    a  very  light 
hand,  a  very  small  quantity  of  this  mixture  placed 
on  an  anvil,  and  struck  with  a  hammer,  will  ex- 
plode with   (lame  and  a  [c  report;  ii 
touched  with  fire,  it  will  burn  with  considerable 
ity;  and  if  thrown  into  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid,  at  tiie  instant  of  Contact  a  flame  rise.- 
into  the  air  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  which 
it  as  to  da/./ 

iidily  combines  with  sulphur  by  fu- 
nd  sublimation,   and  forms  a    yellow 

neni,  or  a  red  called  realgar, 

,,  and  their  difference,  are  not 

;   but   Foorcroy  considers  the 

first  as  a  combination  of  sulphur  with  the  oxyde. 

and  tin  a  combination  of  sulphur  with 

the   metal  itself,  as  he  found  the  red  sulphuret 

ted  into  the  yellow  by  the  action  of  acids. 

Arsenic  is  soluble  in  fat  oils  in  a  boiling  heat ; 

dution  is  black',  and  has  the  consistence  of 

an  ointment  when  cold.     Most  metals  unite  with 

arsenic  :  which   exists   in  the  metallic  state  in 

such  ailoys  as  possess  the  metallic  brilliancy. 

Iodine  and  arsenic  unite,  forming  an  iodide, 
of  a  dark:  purple-red  colour,  possessing  the  pro- 
perties of  an  acid.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  and 
its  solution  forms  a  soluble  compound  with  po- 
tassa. 

Arsenic  combines  with  hydrogen  into  a  very 
noxious  compound,  called  arsenuretted  hydrogen 
gas.  To  prepare  it,  fuse  in  a  covered  crucible  3 
puts  of  granulated  tin,  and  1  of  metallic  arsenic 
in  powder;  and  submit  this  alloy,  broken  in 
,  to  the  action  of  muriatic  acid  in  a  glass 
retort.  On  applying  a  moderate,  heat,  the  ar- 
senurettelH  hydrogen  comes  over,  and  may  be 
received  in  a  mercurial  or  waier  pneumatic 
trough.  Protomuriate  of  tin  remains  in  the  re- 
tort. 

A  prime  equivalent  of  hydrogen  is  to  one  of 
arsenic  as  1  to  76  .-   and  2  consequently  as  1  to  38. 
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A  US 

Gehlen  loll  a  victim  to  his  researches  on  this 
and  therefore  the  new  i 

elucidate  its  constitution  must  be  conducted  with 
circumspection.     It   exti  „!  in- 

stantly destroys  animal  life.  Water  has  no  effect 
upon  it.  From  the  experiments  of  Sir  if.  Davy, 
and  Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard,  there  appears  to 
he  a  solid  compound  of  hydrogen  and  arsenic,  or 
a  hydruret.  It  is  formed* hy  acting  with  the  ne- 
gative pole  of  a  voltaic  battery  on  arsenic  plung- 
ed in  water.  It  is  reddisli  brown,  without  iu 
taste,  and  smell.  It  is  not  decomposed  at  a  heat 
approaching  to  cherry-red  ;  but  at  this  tempera- 
ture it  absorbs  oxygen  ;  while  water  and  arsenions 
acid  are  formed,  with  the  evolution  of  heat  and 
light.  The  proportion  of  the  two  constituents  is 
not  known. 

<  ilic  is  used  in  a  variety  of  arts.  It  enters 
into  metallic  combinations,  wherein  a  white  co- 
lour is  required.  Glass  manufacturers  use  it ;  hut 
its  effect  in  the  composition  of  glass  does  not 
seem  to  be  clearly  explained.  Orpiment  and  re- 
algar are  used  as  pigments." 

Arsenic  and  its  various  preparations  are  the 
most  active  of  all  poisons.  That  which  is  mostly 
taken,  is  the  white  oxyde,  or  arsenions  acid. 
See  Arsenious  acid. 

ARSENIC  ACID.  Acidnm  arsenicum ;  Aci- 
dum  arsenicale.  "We  are  indebted  to  the  illus- 
trious Scheele  for  the  discovery  of  this  acid, 
though  Macquer  had  before  noticed  its  combina- 
tions. It  may  be  obtained  by  various  methods. 
If  six  parts  of  nitric  acid  be  poured  on  one  of 
the  concrete  arsenious  acids,  or  white  arsenic  of 
the  shops,  in  the  pneumato-chemical  apparatus, 
and  heat  be  applied,  nitrous  gas  will  be  evolved, 
and  a  white  concrete  substance,  differing  in  its  pro- 
perties from  the  arsenious  acid,  will  remain  in  the 
retort.  This  is  the  arsenic  arid.  It  may  equally 
be  procured  by  means  of  aqueous  chlorine,  or  by 
heating  concentrated  nitric  acid  with  twici 
weight  of  the  solution  of  the  arsenious  add  in 
muriatic  acid.  The  concrete  acid  should  be  ex- 
posed to  a  dull  red  heat  for  a  few  minutes.  In 
either  case  an  acid  is  obtained,  that  docs  not 
crystallise,  but  attracts  the  moisture  of  the  air, 
has  a  sharp  caustic  taste,  reddens  blue  vegetable 
colours,  is  fixed  in  the  fire,  and  of  the  specific 
gravity  of  3.391. 

If  the  arsenic  acid  be  exposed  to  a  red  heat  in 
a  glass  retort,  it  melts  and  becomes  transparent, 
but  assumes  a  milky  hue  on  cooling.  If  the  heal 
be  increased,  so  that  the  retort  begins  to  melt,  the 
acid  boils,  and  sublimes  into  the  neck  of  the  re- 
tort. If  a  covered  crucible  be  used  instead  of 
the  glass  retort,  and  a  violent  heat  applied,  the 
acid  boils  strongly,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
begins  to  emit  fumes.  These,  on  being  received 
in  a  glass  bell,  are  found  to  be  ars< 
and  a"  small  quantity  of  a  transparent  glass,  difli- 
eult  to  fuse,  will  be  found  lining  the  sides  of  the 
crucible.     This  is  arseniatc  of  alumina. 

Combustible  substances  decompose  this  acid. 
If  two  parts  of  arsenic  acid  be  mixed  with  about 
one  of  charcoal,  the  mixture  introduced  into  a 
glass  retort,  coated.,  and  a  matrass  adapted  to  it  ; 
and  the  retort  then  gradually  heated  in  a  rever- 
bcratory  furnace,  till  the  bottom  is  red  :  tin 
will  be  inflamed  violently,  and  the  acid  reduced, 
and  rise  to  theneck  of  the  retort  in  the  metallic 
state,  mixed  with  a  little  oxyde  and  charcoal 
powder.  A  few  drops  of  water,  devoid  of  acidity, 
will  be  found  in  the  receiver. 

With  sulphur  the  phenomena  are  different.     If 

a  mixture  of  six  parts  of  arsenic  acid,  and  one  of 

powdered  sulphur,  be  digested  together,  no  change 

ivill  take  place  ;  but  on  evaporating  to  dryness, 
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and   distilling  in  a  glass  retort,  fitted  with 

■  lent  combination  will  ensue,  as  soon 
as  the  mixture  is  sufficiently  heated  to  melf  the 
sulphur  The  whole  mass  rises  almost  a!  once, 
forming  a  red  sublimate,  and  sidphurous  acid 
passes  over  into  the  receiver.  ""| 

K  pure  arsenic  acid  be  diluted  With  a  small 
quantity  of  water,  and  hydrogen  gas,  as  it  is 
evolved  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  iron, 
be  received  into  this  transparent  solution,  the 
liquor  grows  turbid,  and  a  blackish  precipitate  is 
formed,  which,  being  well  washed  with  distilled 
water,  exhibits  all  the  phenomena  of  arsenic. 
Sometimes,  too,  a  blackish-gray  oxyde  of  arsenic 
is  found  in  this  process. 

If  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  be  employed  in- 
stead of  simple  hydrogen  gas,  water  and  a  sul- 
phuret  of  arsenic  are  obtained. 

With  phosphorus,  phosphoric  acid  is  obtained, 
and  a  phosphuret  of  arsenic,  which  sublimes. 

The  arsenic  acid  is  much  more  soluble  than 
the  arsenious.  According  to  Lagrange,  two 
parts  of  water  are  sufficient  for  this  purpose.  It 
cannot  be  crystallised  by  any  means  ;  but,  on 
evaporation,  assumes  a  thick  honey-like  consist- 
ence. 

No  acid  has  any  action  upon  it :  if  some  of 
them  dissolve  it  by  means  of  the  water  that  ren- 
ders them  fluid,  they  do  not  produce  any  alteration 
in  it.  The  borncic  and  phosphoric  are  verifiable 
with  it  by  means  of  heat,  hut  without  any  ma- 
terial alteration  in  their  natures.  If  phosphorus 
acid  be  heated  upon  it  for  some  time,  it  saturates 
itself  with  oxygen,  and  becomes  phosphoric  acid. 
The  arsenic  acid  combines  with  the  earthy  and 
alkaline  bases,  and  forms  salts  very  different  from 
those  furnished  by  the  arsenious  acid. 

All  these  urseniaies  are  decomposable  by  char- 
coal, which  separates  arsenic  from  them  by  means 
of  heat. 
All  its  salts,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  po- 
soda,  and  ammonia,  are  insoluble  in  water; 
:ept  arseniate  of  bismuth,  and  one  or  two 
more,  very  soluble  in  an  rsenic  acid. 

Hence,  after  barytes  or  oxyde  of  lead  has  been 
precipitated  by  this  acid,  its  farther  addition  re- 
dissohes  the  precipitate.  This  is  a  useful  criterion 
of  the  acid,  joined  to  its  reduction  to  the  metallic 
state  by  charcoal,  and  the  other  characters  al- 
ready detailed.  Sulphuric  acid  decomposes  the 
arsenates  at  a  low  temperature,  but  the  sulphates 
are  decomposed  by  arsenic  acid  at  a  red  heat, 
owing  to  t  he  greater  fixity  of  the  latter.  Phospho- 
ric, nitric,  muriatic,  and  fluoric  acids,  dissolve, 
and  probably  convert  into  subsalts  all  the  arsen- 
ates. The  whole  of  them,  as  well  as  arsenicacid 
itself  when  decomposed  at  a  red  heat  by  charcoal, 
yield  the  characteristic  garlic  smell  of  the  metallic 
vapour.  Nitrate  of  silver  gives  a  pulverulent 
brick-coloured  precipitate,  with  arsenic  acid. 
The  acid  itself  does  not  disturb  the  transpa- 
rency of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  ;  but 
a  neutral  arseniate  gives  with  it  a  bluish-gfcen 
precipitate ;  with  sulphate  of  cobalt,  a  dirty 
rcd  ;  and  with  sulphate  of  nickel,  an  apple-green 
precipitate.  These  precipitates  redissolve,  on 
adding  a  small  quantity  of  the  acid  which  pre- 
viously held  them  in  solution.  Orfila  says,  that 
arsenic  acid  gives,  with  acetate  of  copper,  a 
bluish-white  precipitate,  but  that  it  exercises  no 
action  either  on  the  muriate  or  acetate  of  cobalt ; 
but  with  the  amnionio-muriate,  it  gives  a  rose-co- 
loured precipitate.  Arsenic  acid  ought  to  be  ac- 
counted a  more  violent  poison  than  even  the  ar- 
senious. 

The  arseniate  of  barytes  is  insoluble,  uncrys- 
talltsable,  soluble  in  an  excess  of  its  acid,  and  dc- 


vits 


ilphuric  acid,  which  precipitates 

is  made  on  the 
in  Saxony   '  equal 

ag  the 
inch'  alt. 

known,  but  no  doi  »les  that  of  bet 

precipitate 

of  arseniate  of  U  '  '■  'tk 

alone.     Th< 

on   evaporation   little    crystals 

miic  acid.      I  may  be  formed  by 

adding  carbonate  of  lime  to  the  solution  oi 

rid.     This  ai  in'  ni- 

trate or  muriate  of  linn-  ;  but  the  saturated  alka- 
liii"  arseniates  decompose  them  by  double  affinity, 
precipitating  the  insoluble  calcareous  arseniate: 

II  arsenic  arid  be  saturated  with  mdgnesiet,  a 

tliirk  substance  is  formed  near  the  point  of  satura- 

This  arseniate  of  magnesia  is  soluble  in 

cess  of  acid  ;  and  on  being  evaporated  takes 
the  form  of  a  jelly,  without  crystallising.  Nei- 
ther the  sulphate,  nitrate,  nor  muriate  of  magne- 
sia is  decomposed  by  arsenic  acid,  though  they 
arc  by  the  saturated  alkaline  arseniates. 

Arsenic  acid,  saturated  with  potassa,  does  not 
easily  crystallise.  This  arseniate,  being  evapo- 
rated to  dryness,  attracts  the  humidity  01  the  air, 
and  turns  the  syrup  of  violets  green,  without  al- 
tering the  solution  of  litmus,     ll  fuses  into  a  white 

,  and  with  a  strong  lire  is  converted  into  an 
aciduie,  part  of  the  alkali  being  abstracted  by  the 
siler  and  alumina  of  the  crucible.  If  exposed  to 
a  n-d  heat  with  charcoal  in  close  vessels,  it  swells 
up  very  much,  and  arsenic  is  sublimed.  It  is  de- 
composed by  sulphuric  acid  ;  but  in  the  humid 
way  the  decomposition  is  not  obvious,  as  the  ar- 
senic acid  remains  in  solution.  On  evaporation, 
however,  this  acid  and  sulphate  of  potassa  are. 
obtained. 

If  arsenic  acid  be  added  to  the  preceding  salt, 
till  it  ceases  to  have  any  effect  on  the  syrup  of 
violets,  it  will  redden  the  solution  of  litmus  ;  and 
in  this  state  it  affords  very  regular  and  very  trans- 
parent crystals,  of  the  figure  of  quadrangular 
prisms,  terminated  by  two  tetrai  dral  pyramids, 
the  angles  of  which  answer  to  those  of  the  pi  I 
Th'sc  cristals  are  the  arsenical  neutral  salt  of 

iucr.     As  this  salt  dill'ers  from  the  preceding 
arseniate  by  fts  crystallisability,  ;ts  reddeniii 
lution  of  litmus,  its  not  decomposing  the  . 

and  inagnesran  -alt-  lik<  it,  and  it s  capabi- 
lity of  absorbing  an  additional  portion  of  potassa, 
M>  as  in  become   neutral,  it  ought  to  he  di 
guished  from  it  by  the  term  of  a  cut  ohms  arse- 
niate of  pota 
With  soda  in  sufficient  quantity  to  saturate  it, 

!■■  acid  forms  a  sail  crystahisable  like  the 
acidulous  arseniate  of  potassa.  To  form  the 
neutral  ar.-rniaie,  carbonate  of  sttda  should  he 
added  to  the  acid,  till  the  mixture  be  decidedly 
alkale.  h  crystallises  from  the  concen- 

trated solution.  It  is  much  more  soluble  in  hot 
than  in  cold  water.  Pellftier  says,  that  die  crys- 
tals -  !  prisms,  terminated  by  planes 
perpendicular  to  their  axis.     '1  In-   neutral 

nr.ite  .it  goda,  how 

In. in  ih.it  ol  potassa  in  this  respect,  and  in  - 
rainS  I  of  i  n  staHisable  on  the 

I  -it-  portion  of  arsen 
w  mbles  th<  potassa  in  its  decora 

tion  b\  charcoal,  by  acids,  and  bj  the  i 
ibined  with  ammonia,  at 
di   affording  rhomboidal   crj  .us  to 

"la. 


The  arseniate  of  soda  and  ammonia  is  formed 
by  mixing  the  two  separate  arseniates  ;  and  the 
compound  salt  gives  crystals  with  brilliant  faces. 
II  we  redissolve  tl  md  then  recrystal- 

Kse,  we  should  add  a  little  ammonia,  otherwise 
idulous  from  the  escape  of  some 
ammonia. 

Arsenic  acid  saturated  with  alumina  forms  a 
thick  solution,  which,  being  evaporated  to  dry- 
.'.  salt  insoluble  in  water,  and  decom- 
posable by  the  sulphuric,  nitric,  and  muriatic 
acids,  as  well  as  by  all  the  other  earthy  and  alka- 
line bases.  The  arsenic  acid  readily  dissolves 
the  all  crucibles  in  which  it  is  reduced 

to  a  state  of  fusion  ;  and  thus  it  attacks  silex  also, 
ich  it  has  no  effect  in  the  humid  way. 

By  the  assistance  of  a  strong  fire,  as  Fourcroy 
.  ar-enie  acid  decomposes  the  alkaline  and 
earthy  sulphates,  even  that  of  barytes ;  the  sul- 
phuric acid  Hying  off  in  vapour,  and  the  arseniate 
remaining  in  the  retort.  It  acts  in  the  same  man- 
ner on  the  nitrate,  from  which  it  expels  the  pure 
acid.  It  likewise  decomposes  the  muriates  at  a 
high  temperature,  the  muriatic  acid  being  evolved 
in  the  form  of  gas,  and  the  arsenic  acid  combining 
with  their  base-,  which  it  saturates;  while  the 
arsenious  acid  is  'oo  volatile  to  have  this  effect. 
It  acts  in  the  same  manner  on  the  filiates,  and  still 
more  easily  on  the  carbonates,  with  which,  by 
the  assistance  of  beat,  it  excites  a  brisk  effei 
cence.  Lagrange,  however,  denies  that  it  acts 
on  any  of  the  neutral  sails,  except  the  sulphate 
of  potassa  and  soda,  the  nitrate  of  potassa,  and 
the  muriates  ol  soda  and  ammonia,  and  this  by 
means  of  heat.  It  does  not  act  on  the  phosphates, 
but  precipitates  the  boracic  acid-,  from  solutions 
of  borates  when  heated. 

Arsenic  acid  does  not  act  on  gold  or  platina  ; 

neither  does  it  on  mercury  or  silvet,  without  the 

aid  ot  a  Strong  heat ;   but.  it  oxydases  copper,  iron, 

lead,  tin,  zinc,  bismuth,  antimony,  cobalt,  nickel, 

nese,  and  arsenic. 

This  a. 'id  is  not  used  in  the  arts,  at  least  direct- 
ly, though  indirectly  it  forms  a  part  of  some  com- 
po.-iiion-  used  in  dyeing.  It  is  likewise.  ,,, 
the  mineralising  acqds  combined  by  nature  with 
some  o."  the  metallic  oxydes." — Ure's  Chem. 
Diet. 

At  s«nic,  oxyde  of.     See  Arsenious  acid. 

Arsenic,  icltite.     See  Arsenious  acid. 

ARSE'NICAL  caustic.  A  species  of  eau>tie 
said  to  possess  useful  properties,  independent  of 
those  of  destroying  morbid  parts  to  which 
applied.  It  is  composed  of  two  parts  of  levigated 
antimony  to  one  of  white  arsenic.  This  is  the 
caustic  so  extensively  employed  under  the  name 
of  arsenical  caustic,  by  the  late  Mr.  Justamond, 
in  hi-  treatment  of  cancers. 

Ausenica'i.is  hqcok.  Arsenical  solution. 
Take  of  sublimed  oxyde  of  arsenic,  in  very  fine 
powder,  subcar'oon.ite  of  potassa  from  tartar,  of 
each  64  grains  ;  distilled  water  a  pint.  Boil  them 
together  in  a  gla.-s  vessel,  until  the  arsenic  be  en- 
lir.  Ij  dissolved.  When  the  solution  is  cold,  add 
compound  spirit  of  lavender,  lour  fluid  drachms. 
Then  add  as  much  distilled  water  as  may  exactly 
fill  a  pint  measure.  Tins  preparation  accords  with 
the  formula  of  Dr.  Fowler,  of  Stafford,  who  first 
introduced  it  in  imitation  of  a  celebrated  popular 
remedy  for  intermittents,  sold  under  the  name  of 
the  tasteless  ague-drop.  The  compound  spirit  of 
lavender  is  only  intended  to  give  some  colour  and 
without  which  it  would  be  more  liable  to 
mistakes.     Where  the  dose  is  -mail,  and  the  ef- 

10  powerful,  the  most  minute  attention  to  it 
proportion   and  preparation  be 
Karh  ounce  contains  four  grains  otthe  ox 
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and  each  drachm  half  a  grain  ;  but  it  will  rarely 
be  proper  to  go  beyond  one-sixteenth  of  a  grain 
a.s  a  dose. 

Arsenical  solution.     See  Arseniculis  liquor. 

Amenta  oxydum  praparatum.  See  Arst  nici 
oxydum  sublimatum. 

Arsenicum  album.  Arsenici  oxydum  sub- 
limatum; Arsenici  oxydum  praparatum.  Re- 
duce white  arsenic  into  powder,  then  put  it  into 
a  crucible  and  expose  it  to  the  lire,  so  as  to  sub- 
lime it  into  another  crucible  inverted  over  the 
former,     'i  Hie  arsenic 

more  pure. 

Ai  hi.     White  a 

si  nious 

Arsenicum  crvstallinum.  See  Arsenious 
acid. 

ARSE'NIOUS  ACID.  White  arsenic.  Oxyde 
of  arsenic.     Arsenicum   cry:  /nul- 

lum, aquala,  arfar,  aquila,  zurnick,  arte. 
Rat's  bane.  The  earliest  chemists  were  embar- 
rassed in  the  determination  of  the  nature  of  the 
poisonous  white  substance  known  in  commer.ee  by 
the  name  of  white  arsenic.  ll  Fourcroy  was  the 
first  who  distinguished  by  this  name  the  white 
arsenic  of  the  shops,  which  Scheele  had  proved 
to  be  a  compound  of  the  metal  arsenic  with  oxy- 
gen, and  which  the  authors  of  the  new  chemical  no- 
menclature had  consequently  termed  oxyde  ofarse- 
nic.  As,  however,  it  manifestly  exhibits  the  pro- 
perties of  an  acid,  it  has  a  fair  claim  to  the  title ; 
for  many  oxydes  and  ai  a  this, 

that  both  consist  of  a  base  united  with  oxygen, 
and  the  only  difference  between  them  is,  that 
the  compound  in  which  the  ies  are 

manifest  is  termed  an  acid,  and  that  in  u  hich  they 
are  not  is  called  an  oxyde. 

This  acid,  which  is  one  of  the  most  virulent 
poisons  known,  frequently  occurs  in  a  native 
state,  if  not  very  abundantly  ;  and  it  is  obtained 
in  roasting  several  ores,  particularly  those  of  co- 
balt. In  the  chimneys  of  the  furnaces  where  this 
operation  is  conducted,  it  generally  condenses  in 
thick  semitransparent  masses  ;  though  sometimes 
it  assumes  the  lorm  of  a  powder,  or  of  lit*! 
dies,  in  which  state  it  was  formerly  called  flowers 
of  arsenic. 

The  arsenious  acid  reddens  the  most  sensible 
blue  vegetable  colours,  though  it  turns  the  syrup 
of  violets  green.  On  exposure  to  the  air  it  be- 
comes opaque,  and  covered  with  n  slight  elllores- 
cencc.  Thrown  on  incandescent  coals,  it  eva- 
porates in  white  fumes,  with  ;•.  Strong  smell  of 
garlic.  In  close  vessels  it  is  volatilised  ;  and,  if 
the  heat  be  strong,  vitrified.  1  lie  result  of  this 
vitrification  is  a  transparent  glass,  capable  of  crys- 
tallising in  tetraedra,  the  angles  of  whi 
truncated.  It  is  easily  alt ered  by  hydrogen  and 
carbon,  which  deprive  it  of  its  oxygen  at  a  red 
heat,  and  reduce  the  metal,  the  one  forming  «u- 
ter,  the  other  carbonic  acid,  with  the.  i,\ 
taken  from  it;  as  it  is  by  phosphorus,  and  by 
sulphur,  which  are  in  part  converted  into  acids 
by  its  oxygen,  and  in  part  form  an  arsenical  phos- 
phuret  or  sulphnret  with  the  arsenic  reduced  to 
the  metallic  state.  Hence  Mai-graaf  and  Pelle- 
tier,  who  particularly  examined  the  phosphnrets 
of  metals,  assert  they  might  be  formed  with  ars'e» 
jiious  acid.    Its  specific  gravity  is  3.7. 

It  is  soluble  in  thirteen  times  its  weight  of  boil- 
ing water,  but  requires  eighty  times  its  weight  of 
cold.     The  solution  crystallises,  and  the  ai 
sumes  the  form  of  regular  tetfaedrons,  ac< 
to  jourcroj  ;  but,  according  to  Lagrange,  gfoc- 
taedrons,  and  thee  frequentl;  i  figure 

hv  difl 
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much  better  by  slow  evaporation  than  by  si 
cooling.  , ,       , . 

The  solution  is  very  acrid,  reddens  blue  colours, 
thy  bases,  and  decompos. 
alkaline  sulpburets.     Arsenious  acid  is  also  solu- 
ble  in  oils,  spirit.-,  and  alcohol;  the  last  taking 
up  from  1  to  2  per  cent.     It  is  composed  ol  9.o  ot 
metal  =3  oxygen;  and  its  prime  cquivale 
therefore    12.5.     Dr.   Wollaston    first    obsej 
that  when  a  mixture  of  it  with  quicklime  is  h 
in  a  «iass  tube,  at  a  certain  temperature,  ignition 
suddenly  pervades  the  ma 

sublimes.     -Vs  arscniate  of  lime  is  found  at  the 
a  of  the  tube,  we  perceive  that  a  portii 

.  acid  is  i  obbed  of  its  oxyg  • 
he  acidification  of  the  rest. 
.  e  are  even  some  metals,  which  act  upon 
the  solution,  and  have  a  tendency  to  decompose 
the  acid  so  as  to  form  a  blackish  precipitate,  in 
which  the  arsenic  is  very  slightly  oxydised. 

The  action  of  the  other  acids   upon  the  arse- 
nious is  very  different  from  that  which  the. 
ert  on  the  metal  arsenic.     By  boiling,  sulphuric 
all  portion  of  it,  which  is  pre- 
cipitated as  the  solution  cools.     The  nitric  acid 
solve  it,  but  by  the  help  of  heat  con- 
verts it  into  arsenic  acid.     Neither  the  phospho- 
ric nor  the  carbonic  acid  acts  upon  it ;  yet  it  en- 
ters into  a  vitreous  combination  with  the  phos- 
phoric and  boracic  acids.     The  muriatic  acid  dis- 
solves it  by  means  of  heat,   and  forms   with  it  a 
volatile    compound,  which   water  precipitu 
(iieous  chlorine  acidifies  it  complete! 
avert  it  into  arsenic  acid. 

The  arsenious  acid  combines  with  the  earthy 
and  alkaline  bases,  forming 
earthy  arseniates  possess  little  solubility  ;  and 
hence  the  solutions  of  barytes,  strontian,  and 
lime,  form  precipitates  with  that  of  arsenious 
acid. 

This  acid  enters  into  another  kind  of  combina- 
tion with  the  earths,  that  formed  by  vitrification. 
Though  a  part  of  this  volatile  acid  sublimi  s  be- 
fore lii  s  into  fusion, part  remains  fix- 
ed in  the  vitrified  substance,  to  which  it  imparts 
transparency,  a  homogeneous  density,  and  consi- 
derable gravity.  The  arsenical  glasses  appear  to 
contain  a  kind  of  triple  salt,  since,  tiie  salt  and 
alkalies  enter  into  an  intimate  combination  at  the 
instant  of  fusion,  and  remain  afterward  perfectly 
mixed.  All  of  them  have  the  inconvenience  of 
quickly  growing  dull  by  exposure  to  the  air. 

With  the  fixed  alkalies  the  arsenious  acid 
forms  thick  arsenites,  which  do  not  crystallise  ; 
which  are  decomposable  by  fire,  the  arsenious 
acid  being  volatilised  by  the  heat ;  and  from 
which  all  the  other  acids  precipitate  this  in  pow- 
der. These  saline  compounds  were  formerly 
termed  livers,  because  they  were  supposed  to  be 
analogous  to  the  combinations  of  sulphur  with 
the  alkalies. 

With  ammonia  it  forms  a  salt  t .  pnlrle  of  crys- 
tallisation. If  this  be  heated  a  little,  the  ammo- 
nia is  decomposed,  the  nitrogen  is  evolved,  while 
the  hydrogen,  uniting  with  part  of  the  oxygen  of 
the  acid,  forms  w 

Neither  the  earthy  nor  alkaline  arsenites  have 
yet  been  much  examined;  what  is  known  of 
them  being  on] y  sufficient  to  distinguish  them 
ft  mi.  thi 

The  tfrsenious   acid  is   used  in  numerous  fa- 
in the  arts,  under  the  name  of  whit 
sum-,  or  of  arsenic  simply.     In  many  rases  it  is 
reduced,  and  acts  in  its  metallic 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  iuticduce 
it  into  medicine  :  but  as  it  is  known  to  be  one  ol 


nt  poisons,  it  is  probable  that  the 
leprive  society  of  the 
'Ion!  in  this  way.     An  ar- 
tensively  used  by  the 
.  oik,  who  published  a  trea- 
it,  in  intermittent  and    remittent  fevers. 
sored  the  writer,  that  he  had  found 
fficacious   in  periodical  headache, 
and  as  a  tonic  in  nervous  and  other   disorders  ; 
and  that  he  never   aw  the  least  ill  effect  from  its 
ntion  being  employed  in  preparing 
and  administering  it.     Externally  it  has  been  em- 
0  extirpate  cancer,  combined 
with  sulphur,  with  bole,  with  antimony,  and  with 
srowfoot  ;  but  it  always  gives  great 
pain,  and  i.s  not  unattended  with  danger.   Fein  re's 
remedy  was   water  one  pint,  extract  of  hemlock 
lard's  extract  Ziij.  tincture  of  opium  3j- 
■    aotdgr.  X.    ''With  this  the  cancer  was 
nette.l   morning   and   evening;  and  at  the  same 
mall  quantity  of  a  weak  solution  was  ad- 
ministered internally-     A  still  milder  application 
of  this  kind  has  been  made  from  a  solution  of  one 
grain  in  a  quart  of  water,  formed  into  a  poultice 
with  crumb  of  bread. 

It  has  hern  nibre  lately  used  as  an  alterative 
with  advantage  in  chronic  rheumatism.  The 
symptom  ■■  the  system  to  be  urxeni- 

tiid  are  thickness,  redness,  and  stiffness  of  the 
palpebra  of  the  gums,  ptyalism,  itch- 

ing over   th''    surface   of  the  body,  restlessness, 
cough,  pain   at   stomach,  and  headache.     When 
nptoms  supervene,  the  administra- 
riiicinc   ought  to   be  immediately 
o  been  recommended  against 
been  tued  in  considerable 
to  counteract  the  poison  of 
pents. 
Since  it  acts  on  the  animal  economy  as  a  dead- 
ly poison  in  quantities  so  minute  as  to  be  insensi- 
ble to  (He  taste  when  diffused  in  water  or  other 
vehicles,  it  has  been  often  given  with  criminal  in- 
tentions and  fatal  effects.     It  becomes  therefore 
a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  to  present  a 
systematic  view  of  the  phenomena  characteristic 
of  the  poison,  its  operation,  and  consequences. 

It  is  a  dense  substance,  subsiding  speedily  after 
agitation  in  water.  Dr.  Urc  found  its  sp.  gr.  to 
vary  from  3.728  to  3.730,  which  is  a  little  higher 
than  the  number  given  above;  72  parts  dissolve 
in  1000  of  boiling  water,  of  which  30  remain  in 
it,  after  it  cools.  Cold  water  dissolves,  how- 
ever, only  3-1000  or  1-10  of  the  preceding  quan- 
iiter  makes  the  syrup  of  violets 
green,  and  reddens  litmus  paper.  Lime  water 
-in  I  .(  line  white  precipitate  with  it  of  arsenite 
of  lime,  soluble  in  an  excess  of  the  arsenious  so- 
lution ;  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  andhydrosul- 
phuretted  water,  precipitate  a  golden  yellow 
siilpiiuret  of  arsenic.  By  this  means  1-lOtlOOO  of 
arsenious  acid  may  be  detected  in  water.  This 
sulphoret  dried  on  a  filter,  and  heated  in  a  glass 
tub'- with  a  hit  of  CaUStiC  potassa,  IS  decomposed 
in  a  tew  minutes,  and  converted  into  sulphuret  of 
which  remains  at  the  bottom,  and  me- 
aich  sub- 
limes, coating;  the  sides  of  the  tube.  The  hydro- 
Bulpbun  I  do  nut  affect  the  a 

solution,  unless  a  drop  or  two  ol  nitric  or  muriatic 
acid  he  poured  in,  when  the  characteristic  golden 
yellow  precipif  Nitrate  of  silver  is  de- 

composed by  n  rid,  and  a  very  pecu- 

pitatcs  ;  which, 
'     is  apt  to  be  i  by  nitric  acid, 

.'.nil  then  minute  addition  oi  ammonia 

is  requisite.     Eventh  also,  if  in  much 

Iver  precipitate. 
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the  nitrate  of  silver  is  justly  regarded  as 
one  of  the  best  precipitant  tests  of  arsenic,  the 
mode  of  using  it  has  been  a  subject  of  much 
discussion.  This  excellent  test  was  first  pro-» 
posed  by  Mr.  Hume  of  Long  Acre,  in  May  1809. 
Phil.  Mug.  xxxiii.  401.  The  presence  of  muri- 
ate of  soda  indeed,  in  the  arsenical  solution,  ob- 
structs, to  a  certa;n  degree,  the  operation  of  this 
reagent.  But  that  salt  is  almost  always  present 
in  the  prima  via,  and  is  a  usual  ingredient  in 
soups,  and  other  vehicles  of  the  poison.  If,  after 
the  water  of  ammonia  has  been  added,  (by  plun- 
ging the  end  of  a  glass  rod  dipped  in  it  into  the 
supposed  poisonous  liquid,)  we  dip  another  rod 
into  a  solution  of  pure  nitrate  of  silver,  and  trans- 
fer it  into  the  arsenious  solution,  either  a  fine 
yellow  cloud  will  be  formed,  or  at  first  merely  a 
white  curdy  precipitate.  But  at  the  second  or 
third  immersion  of  the  nitrate  rod,  a  central  spot 
of  yellow  will  be  perceived  surrounded  with  the 
white  muriate  of  silver.  At  the  next  immersion, 
this  yellow  cloud  on  the  surface  will  become  very 
conspicuous.  Sulphate  of  soda  does  not  inter- 
fere in  the  least  with  the  silver  test. 

Theamraoniaco-sulphate,  or  rather  ammonia- 
co-acetate  of  copper,  added  in  a  somewhat  dilute 
state  to  an  arsenious  solution,  gives  a  fine  grass- 
green  and  very  characteristic  precipitate.  This 
green  arsenate  of  copper,  well  washed,  being 
acted  on  by  an  excess  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
water,  changes  its  colour,  and  becomes  of  a 
brownish-red.  Ferro  prussiate  of  potassa  changes 
it  into  a  blood-red.  Nitrate  of  silver  converts  it 
into  the  yellow  arsenite  of  silver. 

Lastly,  if  the  precipitate  be  dried  on  a  filter, 
and  placed  on  a  bit  of  burning  coal,  it  will  dif- 
fuse a  garlic  odour.  The  cupreous  test  will  de- 
tect 1-110000  of  the  weight  of  the  arsenic  in 
water. 

The  voltaic  battery,  made  to  act  by  two  wires- 
on  a  little  arsenious  solution  placed  on  a  bit  of 
window-glass,  devclopes  metallic  arsenic  at  the 
negative  pole  ;  and  if  this  wire  be  copper,  it  will 
be  whitened  like  tombac. 

We  may  here  remark,  however,  that  the  most 
elegant  mode  of  using  all  these  precipitation  re- 
agents is  upon  a  plane  of  glass  ;  a  mode  practised 
by  Dr.  Wollaston  in  general  chemical  research, 
to  an  extent,  and  with  a  success,  which  would  be 
incredible  in  other  hands  than  his.  Concentrate 
by  heat  in  a  capsule  the  suspected  poisonous  so- 
lution, having  previously  filtered  it  if  necessary. 
Indeed,  if  it  be  very  much  disguised  with  animal 
or  vegetable  matters,  it  is  better  first  of  all  to 
evaporate  to  dryness,  and  by  a  few  drops  of  nitric 
acid  to  dissipate  the  organic  products.  The  clear 
liquid  being  now  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  bit 
of  glass,  lines  are  to  be  drawn  out  from  it  in  dif- 
ferent directions.  To  one  of  these  a  particle  of 
weak  ammoniacal  water  being  applied,  the  weak 
nitrate  of  silver  may  then  be  brushed  over  it  with 
a  hair  pencil.  .  By  placing  the  glass  in  different 
,  either  over  white  paper  or  obliquely  be- 
:ie  eye,  the  slightest  change  of  tint  will  be 
pt  rceived.  The  ammoniaco-acetate  should  be 
applied  to  another  filament  of  the  drop,  dent-ace- 
tate of  iron  to  a  third,  weak  ammoniaco-acetate 
of  cobalt  to  a  fourth,  sulphuretted  water  to  a  fifth, 
lime  water  to  a  sixth,  a  drop  of  violet-syrup  to  a 
»CT  i  nth,  and  the  two  galvanic  wires  at  the  oppo- 
ses of  the  whole.  Thus  with  one  single 
drop  of  solution  many  exact  experiments  may  be 
made. 

But  the  chief,  the  decisive  trial  or  experiment- 
inn  cruris  remains,  which  is  to  take  a  little  of  the 
dry  matter,  mix  it  with  a  small  pinch  of  dry 
I  lack  flux,    pul  it  into  a  narrow  r;la,ss  tube  sealed 
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at  one  end,  and  after  cleansing  its  sides  with  a 
feather,  urge  its  bottom  with  a  blow-pipe  til)  it 
be  distinctly  red-hot  fcr  a  minute.  Then  garlic 
fumes  will  be  smelt,  and  the  steel-luslred  coating 
of  metallic  arsenic  will  be  seen  in  the  tube  about 
one-fourth  of  an  inch  above  its  bottom.  Cut  the 
tube  across  at  that  point  by  means  of  a  fine  tile, 
detach  the  scale  of  arsenic  with  the  point  of  a 
penknife  ;  put  a  fragment  of  it  into  the  bottom  of 
a  small  wine-glass  along  with  a  few  drops  of  am- 
moniaco-acetate  of  copper,  and  triturate  them 
weil  together  for  a  few  minutes  with  a  round- 
headed  glass  rod.  The  mazarine  blue  colour 
will  soon  be  transmuted  into  a  lively  grass-green, 
while  the  metallic  scale  will  vanish.  Thus  we 
distinguish  perfectly  between  a  particle  of  me- 
tallic arsenic  and  one  of  animalised  charcoal. 
Another  particle  of  the  se;:le  may  be  placed  be- 
tween two  smooth  and  bright  surfaces  of  copper, 
with  a  touch  of  fine  oil ;  and  whilst  they  arc 
firmly  pressed  together,  exposed  to  a  red-heat. 
The  tombac  alloy  will  appear  as  a  white  stain. 
A  third  particle  may  be  placed  on  a  bit  of  heated 
metal,  and  held  a  little  under  the  nostrils,  when 
the  garlic  odour  will  be  recognised.  No  danger 
can  oe  apprehended,  as  the  fragment  need  not  ex- 
ceed the  tenth  of  a  grain. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  one  or  two  of  the  pre- 
cipitation tests  nruy  be  equivocal  from  admixtures 
of  various  substances.  Thus  tincture  of  ginger 
gives  with  the  cupreous  reagent  a  green  precipi- 
tate ; — and  the  writer  of  this  article  was  at  first 
led  to  suspect  from  that  appearance,  that  an  em- 
pirical tincture,  put  into  his  hands  for  examina- 
tion, did  contain  arsenic.  But  a  careful  analysis 
satisfied  him  of  its  genuineness.  Tea  covers  ar- 
senic from  the  cupreous  test.  Such  poisoned  tea 
becomes,  by  its  addition,  of  an  obscure  olive  or 
violet  red,  but  yields  scarcely  any  precipitate. 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  however,  throws  down  a 
fine  yellow  sulphuret  of  arsenic. 

The  true  way  of  obviating  all  these  sources  of 
fallacy,  is  to  evaporate  carefully  to  dryness,  and 
expose  the  residue  to  heat  in  a  glass  tube.  The 
arsenic  sublimes,  and  may  be  afterwards  ope- 
rated on  without  ambiguity.  M.  Orfila  has  gone 
into  ample  details  on  the  modifications  produced 
by  wine,  coffee,  tea,  broth,  &c.  on  arsenical  tests, 
of  which  a  good  tabular  abstract  is  given  in  Mr. 
Thomson's  London  Dispensatory.  But  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  differences  in  these  menstrua,  as 
also  in  beers,  are  so  great  as  to  render  precipita- 
tions and  changes  of  colour  by  reagents  very  un- 
satisfactory witnesses,  in  a  case  of  life  and  death. 
Hence  the  method  of  evaporation  above  described 
should  never  be  neglected.  Should  the  arse- 
nic be  combined  with  oil,  the  mixture  ought  to 
be  boiled  with  water,  and  the  oil  then  separated 
by  the  capillary  action  of  wick-threads.  If  with 
resinous  substances,  these  may  be  removed  by  oil 
of  turpentine,  not  by  alcohol,  (as  directed  by 
Dr.  Black,)  which  is  a  good  solvent  of  arsenious 
acid.  It  may  moreover  be  observed,  that  both 
tea  and  coffee  should  be  freed  from  their  tannin 
by  gelatin,  which  does  not  act  on  the  arsenic, 
previous  to  the  use  of  reagents  for  the  poison. 
When  one  part  of  arsenious  acid  in  watery  solu- 
tion is  added  to  ten  parts  of  milk,  the  sulphuret- 
ted hydrogen  present  in  the  latter,  occasions  the 
white  colour  to  pass  into  a  canary  yellow  ;  the 
cupreous  test  gives  it  slight  green  tint,  and  the 
nitrate  of  silver  produces  no  vicable  change, 
though  even  more  arsenic  be  added  ;  but  the  hy- 
drosulphurets  throw  down  a  golden  yellow,  with 
the  aid  of  a  few  drops  of  an  acid.  The  liquid 
contained  in  the  stomach  of  a  rabbit  poisoned 
with  a  solution  of  three  grains  of  arsenious  acid, 
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■ded  a  white  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver, 
rayish-white   with  lime   water,  green  with 
amnioniaco-sulphatc,  and  deep  yellow  with  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  water. 

The  preceding  copious  description  ot  the  habi- 
tudes of  arsenious  acid  in  different  circumstances, 
is  equally  applicable  to  the  soluble  arsemtcst. 
Their  poisonous  operation,  as  well  as  that  oi  the 
arsenic  acid,  has  been  satisfactorily  referred  by 
Mr.  Brodie  to  the  suspension  oi  the  functions  of 
the  heart  and  brain,  occasioned  by  the  absorption 
of  these  substances  into  the  circulation,  and  their 
consequent  determination  to  the  nervous  system 
and  the  alimentary  canal.  This  proposition  was 
established  by  numerous  experiments  on  rabbits 
and  dogs.  Wounds  were  inflicted,  and  arsenic 
being  applied  to  them,  it  was  found  that  in  a  short 
time  death  supervened  with  the  same  symptoms 
of  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  as  if 
the  poison  had  been  swallowed. 

He  divides  the  morbid  affections  into  three 
classes  :  1st,  Those  depending  on  the  nervous 
system,  as  palsy  at  first  of  the  posterior  extremi- 
ties, and  then  of  the  rest  of  the  body,  convul- 
sions, dilatation  of  the  pupils,  and  general  insen- 
sibility :  2d,  Those  which  indicate  disturbance 
in  the  organs  of  circulation ;  for  example,  the 
feeble,  slow,  and  intermitting  pulse,  weak  con- 
tractions of  the  heart  immediately  after  death, 
and  the  impossibility  of  prolonging  them,  as  may 
be  done  in  sudden  deaths  from  other  causes,  by 
artificial  respiration  :  3d,  Lastly,  those  which 
depend  on  lesion  of  the  alimentary  canal,  as  the 
pains  of  the  abdomen,  nauseas  and  vomitings,  in 
those  animals  which  were  suffered  to  vomit.  At 
one  time  it  is  the  nervous  system  that  is  most  re- 
markably affected,  and  at  another  the  organs  of 
circulation.  Hence  inflammation  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines,  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  the 
immediate  cause  of  death,  by  the  greater  number 
of  cases  of  poisoning  by  arsenic.  However, 
should  an  animal  not  rink  under  the  first  violence 
of  the  poison,  if  the  inflammation  has  had  time 
to  be  developed,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  may  de- 
stroy life.  Mr.  Earl  states,  that  a  woman  who 
had  taken  arsenic  resisted  the  alarming  symp- 
toms which  at  first  appeared,  but  died  on  the 
fourth  day.  On  opening  her  body  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  was  ul- 
cerated to  a  great  extent.  Authentic  cases  of 
poison  are  recorded,  where  no  trace  of  inflamma- 
tion was  perceptible  in  the  prima  via. 

The  effects  of  arsenic  have  been  graphically 
represented  by  Dr.  Black  :  '  The  symptoms  pro- 
duced by  a  dangerous  dose  of  arsenic  begin  to 
appear  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  not  much 
longer,  after  it  is  taken.  First  sickness,  and  great 
distress  at  stomach,  soon  followed  by  thirst,  and 
burning  heat  in  the  bowels.  Then  come  on  vio- 
lent vomiting  and  severe  colic  pains,  and  excessive 
and  painful  purging.  This  brings  on  faintings, 
with  cold  sweats,  and  other  signs  of  great  debi- 
lity. To  this  succeed  painful  cramps,  and  con- 
tractions of  the  legs  and  thighs,  and  extreme 
weakness,  and  death.'  Similar  icsults  have  fol- 
lowed the  incautious  sprinkling  of  schirrous  ul- 
cers with  powdered  arsenic,  or  the  application  of 
arsenical  pastes.  The  following  more  minute 
specification  of  symptoms  is  given  by  Orfila: 
'  An  austere  taste  in  the  mouth';  frequent  ptya- 
lisin ;  continual  spitting ;  constriction  of  the 
pharynx  and  oesophagus ;  teeth  set  on  edge ; 
hiccups  ;  nausea ;  vomiting  of  brown  or  bloody 
matter  ;  anxiety  ;  frequent  fainting  fits  ;  burning 
heat  at  the  precordia  ;  inflammation  of.  the  lips, 
tongue,  palate,  throat,  stomach ;  acute  pain  of 
stomach,  rendering  the  mildest  drinks  intolera- 
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able  ftetor; 
frequent,  oppressed,   and  irregular,  some- 
mil  unequal  ;  palpitation  of  the  heart ; 
n/>f ;  unextinguishable  thirst;  burning  sen- 
sation over  the  whole  body,   resembling  a   con- 
ting  fire  ;  af  times  an  icy  coldness;  difficult 
respiration  ;   cold  sweats  ;   scanty  urine,  of  a  red 
or   bloody    appearance ;     altered    expression    of 
countenance  ;  a  livid  circle  round  the  eye-lids ; 
■veiling  and  itching  of  the   whole  body,  which 
becomes  covered  with  livid  spots,  or  with  a  mili- 
ary eruption;  prostration  of  strength;  loss   of 
feeling,  especially  in  the   feet  and  hands  ;  deliri- 
um,  convul  accompanied  with 
•n  insupportable  priapism  ;   loss  of  the  hair  ;  se- 
paration of  the  epidermis  ;  horrible,  convulsions  ; 
and  death.' 

It  is  uncommon  to  observe  all  these  frightful 
symptoms  combined  in  one  individual  ;  some- 
limes  they  are  altogether  wanting,  as  is  shown 
by  the  following  case,  related  by  M.  Chaussier : 
— A  robust  man  of  middle  age  swallowed  arseni- 
oos  acid  in  large  fragments,  and  died  without  ex- 
periencing other  symptoms  than  slight  syncopes. 
On  opening  his  stomach,  it  was  found  to  contain 
the  arsenions  acid  in  the  very  same  state  in  which 
he  had  swallowed  it.  There  was  no  appearance 
whatever  of  erosion  or  inflammation  in  the  intes- 
tinal canal.  Etmuller  mentions  a  young  girl's 
being  poisoned  by  arsenic,  and  whose  stomach 
and  bowels  were  sound  to  all  appearance,  though 
the  arsenic  was  found  in  them.  Iu  general,  how- 
ever, inflammation  does  extend  along  the  whole 
canal,  from  the  mouth  to  the  rectum.  The  sto- 
mach and  duodenum  present  frequently  gangre- 
nous points,  eschars,  perforations  of  all  their 
coats  ;  the  villous  coat  in  particular,  by  this  and 
all  other  corrosive  poisons,  is  commonly  detach- 
ed, as  if  it  were  scraped  off  or  reduced  into  a  paste 
of  a  reddish-brown  colour.  From  these  consi- 
derations we  may  conclude,  that  from  the  exist- 
ence or  non-existence  of  intestinal  lesions,  from 
the  extent  or  seat  of  the  symptoms  alone,  the 
physician  should  not  venture  to  pronounce  defini- 
tively on  the  fact  of  poisoning. 

The  result  of  Mr.  Urodie's  experiments  on 
brutes  teaches,  that  the  inflammations  of  the  in- 
testines and  stomach  are  more  severe  when  the 
poison  has  been  applied  to  an  external  wound, 
than  when  it  has  been  thrown  into  the  stomach  it- 
self. 

The  best  remedies  against  this  poison  in  the 
stomach,  are  copious  draughts  of  bland  liquids  of 
n  mucilaginous  consistence,  to  inviscate  the  pow- 
der, so  as  to  procure  its  complete  ejection  by  vo- 
miting. Sulphuretted  hydrogen  condensed  iu 
water,  is  the  only  direct  antidote  to  its  virulence  ; 
Orfila  having  found,  that  when  dogs  were  made 
to  swallow  that  liquid,  after  getting  a  poisonous 
dose  of  arsenic,  they  recovered,  though  their 
cesophagus  was  tied  to  prevent  vomiting  ;  but 
when  the  same  dose  of  pois.m  was  administered 
in  the  same  circumstances,  without  the  sulphuret- 
ted water,  that  it  proved  fatal. 

When  the  viscera  are  to  b  c  subjected  after 
death  to  chemical  investigation,  a  ligature  ought 
to  lie  thrown  round  the  cesophagus  and  the  be- 
ginning ol  the  colon,  and  the  intermediate  sto- 
mach and  intestines  removed.  Their  liquid  con- 
tent* should  be  emptied  into  a  basin  ;  and  there- 
at 'i it  a  portion  of  hot  water  introduced  into  the 
.4otnarh,  and  worked  thoroughly  up  and  down 
this  M  I  a*  the  intestines. 

After  filtration,  a  portion  of  the   liquid  should 
•  iicciitratcd  by  evaporation   in  a   porcelain 
<  np-ule,  and  then  submitted  to  the  proper  ren 


above  described.  We  may  also  endeavour  to  ex- 
tract from  the  stomach  by  digestion  in  boiling 
water,  with  a  little  ammonia,  the  arsenical  im- 
pregnation, which  has  been  sometimes  known  to 
adhere  in  minute  particles  with  wonderful  obsti- 
nacy.  This  precaution  ought,  therefore,  to  be 
attended  to.  The  heat  will  dissipate  the  excess 
of  ammonia  in  the  above  operation  ;  whereas,  by 
adding  potassa  or  soda,  as  prescribed  by  the  Ger- 
man chemists,  we  introduce  animal  matter  in 
alkaline  solution,  which  complicates  the  inves- 
tigation. 

The  matters  rejected  from  the  patient's  bowels 
before  death,  should  not  be  neglected.  These, 
generally  speaking,  are  best  treated  by  cautious 
evaporations  to  dryness  ;  but  we  must  beware  of 
heating  the  residuum  to  400°,  since  at  that  tem- 
perature, and  perhaps  a  little  under  it,  the  arso- 
nious  acid  itself  sublimes. 

Vinegar,  hydroguretted  alkaline  sulphurcts, 
and  oils,  are  of  no  use  as  counterpoisons.  In- 
deed, when  the  arsenic  exists  in  substance  in  the 
stomach,  even  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water  is  of 
no  avail,  however  effectually  it  neutralise  an  ai- 
senious  solution.  Syrups,  linseed  tea,  decoction 
of  mallows,  ortragacauth,  and  warm  milk,  should 
be  administered  as  copiously  as  possible,  and  vo- 
miting provoked  by  tickling  the  fauces  with  a  fea- 
ther. Clysters  of  a  similar  nature  may  be  also 
employed.  Many  persons  have  escaped  death 
by  having  taken  the  poison  mixed  with  rich 
soups  ;  and  it  is  well  known,  that  when  it  is  pre- 
scribed as  a  medicine,  it  acts  most  beneficially 
when  given  soon  after  a  meal.  These  facts  have 
led  to  the  prescriptiou  of  butter  and  oils  ;  the  use 
of  which  is,  however,  not  advisable,  as  they 
screen  the  arsenical  particles  from  more  proper 
menstrua,  and  even  appear  to  aggravate  its  viru- 
lence. Morgagni,  in  his  great  work  on  the  seats 
and  causes  of  disease,  states,  that  at  an  Italian 
feast  the  dessert  was  purposely  sprinkled  over  with 
arsenic  instead  of  flour.  Those  of  the  guests 
who  had  previously  ate  and  drank  little,  speedily 
perished  ;  those  who  had  their  stomachs  well  fUI- 
ed,  were  saved  by  vomiting.  He  also  mentions 
the  case  of  three  children  who  ate  a  vegetable 
soup  poisoned  with  arsenic.  One  of  them,  who 
took  only  two  spoonfuls,  had  no  vomiting,  and 
died  ;  the  other  two,  who  had  eaten  the  rest,  vo- 
mited, and  got  well.  Should  the  poisoned  pa- 
tient be  incapable  of  vomiting,  a  tube  of  caout- 
chouc, capable  of  being  attached  to  a  syringe, 
may  be  had  recourse  to.  The  tube  first  serves  to 
introduce  the  drink,  and  to  withdraw  it  after  a 
few  instants. 

The  following  tests  of  arsenic  and  corrosive  sub- 
limate have  been  lately  proposed  by  Urugnatelli : 
Take  the  starch  of  wheat  boiled  in  water  until  it 
is  of  a  proper  consistence,  and  recently  prepared  ; 
to  this  add  a  sufficient  quantity  of  iodine  to 
make  it  of  a  blue  colour ;  it  is  afterwards  to  be 
diluted  with  pure  water  until  it  becomes  of  a 
beautiful  azure.  If  to  this,  some  drops  of  a 
watery  solution  of  arsenic  be  added,  the  colour 
changes  to  a  reddish  hue,  and  finally  vanishes. 
The  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  poured  into 
iodine  and  starch,  produces  almost  the  same 
change  as  arsenic  ;  hut  if  to  the  fluid  acted  on  by 
the  arsenic  we  add  some  drops  of  sulphuric  acid, 
the  original  blue  colour  is  restored  with  more 
than  its  original  brilliancy,  while  it  does  -.-ot  re- 
store the  colour  to  the  corrosive  sublimate  mix- 
ture."—  r/re'a  CUem.  Diet. 

ARTEMI'SIA.  (From  a  queen  of  that  name, 
who  first  used  it;  or  from  Kpre/tti,  Diana:  be- 
cause it  was  formerly  used  in  the  diseases  el 
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men,  over  whom  she  presided. )  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class, 
Syngenesia  ;  Order,  Polygamia  superflua. 

Artemisia  abrotanum.  The  systematic 
name  for  the  Abrotanum  of  the  pharmacopoeias. 
Abrotanum  mas ;  Adonion;  Adonium;  Abra- 
than.  Common  southernwood.  Artemisia — 
foliis  setaceis  ramosissimis  of  Linnanis.  A  plant 
possessed  of  a  strong,  and,  to  most  people,  an 
agreeable  smell ;  a  pungent,  bitter,  and  some- 
what nauseous  taste.  It  is  supposed  to  stimulate 
the  whole  system,  but  more  particularly  the 
uterus.  It  is  very  rarely  used  unless  by  way  of 
fomentation,  with  which  intention  the  leaves  are 
directed.  , 

Artemisia  absinthium.  The  systematic 
name  for  the  Absinthium  vulgare  of  the  phar- 
macopoeias. Common  wormwood.  Falsely 
called  in  our  markets  Absinthium  Romanum,  or 
Roman  wormwood.  Absinthium  Ponticum  of 
Dioscorides  and  Pliny,  according  to  Murray. 
Artemisia— foliis  compositis  multifidis  floribus 
subglobosis  pendulis;  receptaculo  villoso  of 
Linnaeus.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  Britain,  and 
grows  about  rubbish,  rocks,  and  sides  ol  roads. 
The  leaves  of  wormwood  have  a  strong  disagree- 
able smell :  their  taste  is  nauseous,  and  so  in- 
tensely bitter  as  to  be  proverbial.  The  flowers 
are  more  aromatic  and  less  bitter  than  the  leaves, 
and  the  roots  discover  an  aromatic  warmth,  with- 
out bitterness.  This  species  of  wormwood  may 
be  considered  the  principal  of  the  herbaceous 
bitters.  Its  virtus,  in  the  words  of  Bergius,  is 
antiputredinosa,  antacida,  anthelmintica,  resolv- 
ents, tonica,  spasmodica.  And  although  it  is  now 
chiefly  employed  with  a  view  to  the  two  last- 
mentioned  qualities,  yet  we  are  told  of  its  good 
effects  in  a  great  variety  of  diseases,  as  intermit- 
tent fevers,  hypochondriasis,  obstructions  of  the 
liver  and  spleen,  gout,  calculi,  scurvy,  dropsy, 
worms,  &c.  Cullen  thinks  it  is  possessed  of  a 
narcotic  power,  and  that  there  is  in  every  bitter, 
when  largely  employed,  a  power  of  destroying 
the  sensibility  and  irritability  of  the  nervous 
system. 

Externally,  wormwood  is  used  in  discutient 
and  antiseptic  fomentations.  This  plant  may  be 
taken  in  powder,  but  it  is  more  commonly  pre- 
ferred in  infusion.  The  Edinburgh  Pharmaco- 
poeia directs  a  tincture  of  the  flowers,  which  is, 
in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Cullen,  a  light  and  agree- 
able bitter,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  strong  im- 
pregnation of  the  wormwood. 

Artemisia  chinensis.  Mugwort  of  China. 
Moxa  Japonica ;  Mwtiapattree.  A  soft  lanugi- 
nous  substance,  called  Moxa,  is  prepared  in 
Japan,  from  the  young  leaves  of  this  species  of 
mugwort,  by  beating  them  when  thoroughly 
dried,  and  rubbing  them  betwixt  the  hands,  till 
only  the  fine  fibres  are  left.  Moxa  is  celebrated 
in  the  eastern  countries  for  preventing  and  curing 
many  disorders,  by  being  burnt  on  the  skin  ;  a 
little  cone  of  it  laid  upon  the  part,  previously 
moistened,  and  set  on  fire  on  the  top,  burns  down 
with  a  temperate  and  glowing  heat,  and  produces 
a  dark-coloured  spot,  the  ulceration  of  which  is 
promoted  by  putting  a  little  garlic,  and  the  ulcer 
is  either  healed  up  when  the  eschar  separates,  or 
kept  running  for  a  length  of  time,  as  different 
circumstances  may  require. 

Artemisia  glacialis.  Mountain  wormwood. 
This  is  found  on  Alpine  situations,  and  has  simi- 
lar virtues  to  common  wormwood. 

Artemisia  judaica.  The  systematic  name 
for  the  Santonicum  of  the  pharmacopoeias,  ac- 
cording to  some  botanists.  See  Artemisia  san- 
tonka. 
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Artemisia  maritima.  The  systematic  name 
for  the  Absinthium  maritimum  of  the  pharmaco- 
poeias. Sea  wormwood,  falsely  called  in  our 
markets,  Roman  wormwood.  Artemisia— Joliix 
multipartilis,  tomentosis ;  racemis  cemuis; 
flosculisfamineis  ternis  of  Linmeus.  This  plant 
grows  plentifully  about  the  sea-shore,  and  in  salt 
marshes.  The  specific  difference  between  it  and 
the  common  wormwood,  artemisia  absinthium, 
are  very  evident.  Its  taste  and  smell  are  con- 
siderably less  unpleasant  than  those  of  the  com- 
mon wormwood,  and  even  the  essential  oil, 
which  contains  the  whole  of  its  flavour  concen- 
trated, is  somewhat  less  ungrateful,  and  the  wa- 
tery extract  somewhat  less  bitter  than  those  o( 
the  common  wormwood.  Hence  it  is  preferred, 
in  those  cases  where  the  Artemisia  absinthium  is 
supposed  to  be  too  unpleasant  for  the  stomach. 
A  conserve  of  the  tops  of  this  plant  was  directed 
by  the  London  Pharmacopoeia. 

Artemisia  pontica.  The  systematic  name 
for  the  Absinthium  ponticum,  or  Roman  worm- 
wood, not  now  used  medicinally. 

Artemisia  rupestuis.  The  systematic  name 
for  the  genipi  album  of  the  pharmacopoeias. 
Artemisia— foliis pinn atis ;  caul i bus  adscen den- 
ttbus ;  floribus  globosis,  cermuis ;  receptaculo 
papposo.  It  has  a  grateful  smell,  and  is  used  in 
some  countries  in  the  cure  of  intermittents  and 
obstructed  catamenia. 

Artemisia  santonica.  Absinthium  santo- 
nicum Alex andrinum;  Sementina ;  Absinthium 
seriphium  JEgyptium ;  Scheba  Arabum;  Ze- 
doarits  semen;  Xantolina;  Lumbricorum  se- 
mina ;  Civa  ;  Semen  contra;  Semen  sanctum; 
Artemisia  Judaica.  The  Tartarian  southern- 
wood or  wormseed.  Artemisia  :— foliis  caulinis 
hneraribus,pinnato-multiJidis ;  rands  indivisis; 
spicis  secundis  reflexis;  floribus  quinquejloris 
of  Linnaeus.  The  seeds  are  small,  light,  and 
oval,  composed  of  a  number  of  thin  membraneous 
coats  of  a  yellowish-green  colour,  with  a  cast  of 
brown,  easily  friable,  upon  being  rubbed  between 
the  fingers,  into  a  fine  chaffy  kind  of  substance. 
They  are  brought  from  the  Levant;  have  a 
moderately  strong  and  not  agreeable  smell,  some- 
what of  the  wormwood  kind,  and  a  very  bitter 
subacrid  taste.  Their  virtues  are  extracted  both 
by  watery  and  spirituous  menstrua.  They  are  ' 
esteemed  to  be  stomachic,  emmenagogue,  and  an- 
thelmintic ;  but  it  is  especially  for  the  last-men- 
tioned powers  that  they  arc  now  administered, 
and  from  their  efficacy  in  this  way  they  have  ob- 
tained the  name  of  wormseed.  To  adults  the 
dose  in  substance  is  from  one  to  two  drachms, 
twice  a  day.  Lewis  thinks  that  the  spirituous 
extract  is  the  most  eligible  preparation  of  the 
santonicum,  for  the  purposes  of  an  anthelmintic. 

Artemisia  vulgaris.  Mugwort.  This  plant, 
Artemisia— foliis  pinnutifidis,  planis,  incisis, 
subtus  tomentosis ;  racemis  simplicibus,  recur- 
vatis;  floribus  radio  quinquefloro  of  LinnaJiis, 
is  slightly  bitter,  and,  although  in  high  esteem  in 
former  days,  is  now  almost  wholly  forgotten. 

Artemo'nium.  (From^rtemon.itsWntor.) 
A  collynum,  or  wash  for  the  eyes. 

ARTE'RIA.  (Arteria,  a.  f.  ;  from  anh  air, 
and  TTipcu,  to  keep;  so  called  because  the  an- 
cients believed  they  contained  air  only.)  See 
Artery.  J  ' 

Arteri'aca.  (From  aPT,ma,  an  artery.)' 
Medicines  formerly  used  against  disorders  of  tUc 
aspera  arteria,  or  trachea. 

Arteri*:  adipose.  The  arteries  which  se- 
crete the  fat  about  the  kidneys  are  so  called. 
1  hey  are  branches  of  the  capsular  and  diaphrag- 
matic, renal,  and  spermatic  arteries 
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i  .      The    lour    pulmonary 
i  called  by  the  ancients. 
-    ductus.      See    Ductus  arte- 

AKTERIO  TOMY.       (Artcriotomia,  a.   f.  ; 
from  afiTr/pia,  an  artery,  and  rt/ivw,  to  cut.)    The 
opening  of  an  artery.     This  operation  is  fre- 
ormed  on  the  temporal  artery. 
tTERY.     Arteria.    A  membraneous  pul- 
:  c.inal,  that  arises  from  the  heart  and  gra- 
dually   becomes    less   as  it  proceeds   from  it. 
nf  three  membranes;  a 
i hi,  or  external;  a  muscular;  and  an  in- 
ternal one,  which  is  very  smooth.     They  are 
only  two  in  number,  the  pulmonary  artery,  and 
the  aorta,  and  these  originate  from  the  heart  ;  the 
pulmonary  artery  from   the  right  ventricle,  and 
the  aorta  from  the  left :   the  other  arteries  are  all 
branches  of  tho  aorta.      Their  termination  is 
either  in  the  veins,  or  in  capillary  exhaling  ves- 
sels, or  they  anastomose  with  one  another.     It  is 
by  their  means  that  the  blood  is  carried  from  the 
heart  to  every  part  of  the  body,  for  nutrition, 
preservation  of  life,  generation  of  heat,  and  the 
secretion  of  the  different  fluids.     The  action  of 
the  arteries,  called  the  pulse,   corresponds  with 
that  of  the  heart,  and  is  effected  by  the  contrac- 
tion of  their  muscular,   and  great  elasticity   of 
their  outermost  coat. 

A  table  of  the  Arteries. 

All  the  arteries-  originate  from  the  pulmonary 
artery  and  the  aorta. 

The  pulmonary  artery  emerges  from  the  right 
ventricle  of  the  heart,  soon  divides  into  a  right 
and  left  branch,  which  are  distributed  by  innu- 
merable ramifications  through  the  lungs. 

The  aorta  arises  from  the  left  ventricle  of  the 
heart,  and  supplies  every  part  of  the  body  with 
blood,  in  the  following  order. 

a.  It  first  forms  an  arch. 

b.  It  then  descends  along  the  spine  ;  and, 

c.  It  divides  into  the  two  Macs. 

a.  The  arch  of  the  aorta  gives  off  three 
branches. 

1 .  The  arteria  innominata,  which  divides  into 
the  right  carotid  and  right  subclavian. 

2.  The  left  carotid. 

3.  The  left  subclavian. 

I.  The  carotids  arc  divided  into  external  and 
nul. 

The  external  carotids  give  off', 

1 .  The  thyroid, 

2.  The  lingual, 

3.  The  labial, 

4.  The  inferior  pharyngeal, 
j.  The  occipital, 

6.  The  posterior  aurut. 

7.  The  internal  maxillary,  from  which  the  spi- 
nous artery  of  the  dura  mater,  the  lorner 
maxillary,  and  several  brunches  about  the 
palate  and  orbit  arise, 

5.  The  temporal.  r 
The  internal  carotid  affords, 

ophthalmic, 
-    Tin  >ral, 

3.  The  communicant,  which  inosculates  with  the 

liral. 

II.  The  subclavians   give   off   the  following 
lies  : 

J.  The  infernal  mammary,  from  which  the  thy- 
i  diae,  and  phrent- 
arise, 
2.    The  inferior  thyroid,  which  gives  off  the  tra- 
cheal, attending  thyroid,  and  traiuvenalia 

'.    which  proceeds    within   the 


vertebra',  and  forms  within  the  cranium  lie 
bosilary  artery,  from  which  the  anterior  cere- 
belli,  the  posterior  cerebri,  and  many  branch- 
es about  the  brain  are  given  otf, 

4.  The  cervicalis  profundu, 

5.  The  cerviculis  supcrficiulis, 

6.  The  superior  intercostal, 

7.  The  supra-scapular. 

As  soon  as  the  subclavian  arrives  at  the  arm- 
pit, it  is  called  the  axillary  artery  ;  and  when 
the  latter  reaches  the  arm,  it  is  called  the  6ra- 
chial. 

The  axillary  artery  gives  off, 

1.  Four  mammary  arteries, 

2.  The  sub-scapular, 

3.  The  posterioi  circumflex, 

4.  The  anterior  circumflex,  which  ramify  about 

the  shoulder-joint. 
The  brachial  artery  gives  off, 

1.  Many  lateral  branches, 

2.  The  profunda  humeri  superior, 

3.  The  profunda  humeri  inferior, 

4.  The  great  anastomosing  artery,  which  rami- 

fies about  the  elbow-joint. 

The  brachial  artery  then  divides,  about  the 
bend  of  the  arm,  into  the  ulnar  and  radial  arte- 
ries, which  are  ramified  to  the  ends  of  the  fin- 
gers. 

The  ulnar  artery  gives  off, 

1 .  Several  recurrent  brunches, 

2.  The  common  iuterosseal,  of  wliich  the  dorsal 

ulnar,  the  palmarix  profunda,  the  palmary 
arch,  and  the  digital*,  arc  branches. 
The  radial  artery  gives  off, 

1 .  The  radial  recurrent, 

2.  The  stipe rflcialis  vola>,  and  then  divides  into 

the  pulmaris  profunda,  and  the  digitals. 

b.  The  descending  aorta  gives  off, 
In  the  breast, 

1.  The  bronchial, 

2.  The  esophageal, 

3.  The  intercostals, 

4.  The  inferior  diaphragmatic. 
Within  the  abdomen, 

1 .  The  caeliac,  wliich  divides  into  three  branches  : 

1.  The  hepatic,  from  which  are  given  off,  be- 
fore it  reaches  the  liver, 

a.  The  duodeno-gastric,  which  sends  oft' 
the  right  gastro-epiploic  and  the  pancre- 
atico-duodenal, 

ft.  The  pylorica  superior  hepatiba; 

2.  The  coronaria  centriculi, 

3.  The  splenic,  which  emits  the  great  and 
small  pancreatics,  the  posterior  gastric,  the 
left  gastro-epiploic,  and  the  vasa  brevia  ; 

2.  The  superior  mesenteric, 

3.  The  tmulgents, 

4.  The  spermatics, 

5.  The  inferior  mesenteric, 

6.  The  lumbar  arteries, 

7.  The  middle  sacral. 

c.  The  aorta  then  bifurcates  into  the  iliac.-, 
each  of  which  divide  into  external  and  internal. 

The  internal  iliac,  called  also  hypogastric, 
gives  off, 

1.  The  lateral  sacrals, 

2.  The  gluteal, 

3.  The  ischiatic, 

4.  The  pudica,  from  which  the  external  hemor- 

rhoidal, the  perineal,  and  the  arteries  penis 
arise, 

5.  The  obturatory, 

The  external  iliuc  gives  oft',  in  the  groin, 
1.  The  epigastric, 
-.  The  circumflexia  iliaca  ; 

It  then  passes  under  Poupart's  ligament,  and  i-. 
called  the  femoral  artery ;  and  sends  off, 
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1.  The  profunda, 

2.  The  ramus  anastomotic^  magnus,   which 

runs  about  the  knee-joint ; 

Having  reached  the  iiara,  where  it  gives  oft' 
some  small  branches,  it  is  termed  the  popliteal. 
It  then  divides  into  the  anterior  and  posterior 
tibial. 

The  tibialis  antica  gives  off, 

1.  The  recurrent, 

2.  The  internal  malleolar, 

3.  The  external  malleolar, 

4.  The  tarsal, 

5.  The  metatarsal, 

6.  The  dorsalis  externa  halicis. 
The  posterior  tibial  sends  oft', 

1.  The  nutritia  tibia, 

2.  Many  small  branches, 

3.  The  internal  plantar, 

4.  The  external  plantar,  from  which  an  arch  is 

formed,  that  gives  off  the  digitals  of  the  toes. 
ARTH ANITA.       (From  apros,  bread  ;    be- 
cause it  is  the  food  of  swine.)     The  herb  sow- 
bread.    See  Cyclamen  Europeum. 

Arthre'mbolus.  (From  apdpov,  a  joint,  and 
sfiSnAXu,  to  impel.)  An  instrument  for  reducing 
luxated  bones. 

ARTHRITIC.  (Arlhriticus ;  from  apfyin?, 
the  gout.)     Pertaining  to  the  gout. 

Arthritica  herba.  The  JE^opodium  po- 
dagraria,  and  several  other  plants,  were  so 
called. 

ARTHRITIS.  (Arthritis,  tidis.  fceni. ;  from 
npdpov,  a  joint :  because  it  is  commonly  confined 
to  the  joints.)  The  gout.  Dr.  Cullcn,  in  his 
Nosology,  gives  it  the  name  of  podagra,  because 
he  considers  the  foot  to  be  the  seat  of  idiopathic 
gout.  It  is  arranged  in  the  class  Pyrexia,  and 
order  phlegmasia,  and  is  divided  into  four  spe- 
cies, the  regular,  atonic,  retrocedent,  and  mis- 
placed.    See  Podagra. 

ARTHROCA'CE.  (From  afdpov,  a  joint, 
and  icaKt),  a  disease.)  An  ulcer  of  the  cavity  of 
the  bone. 

ARTHRO'DIA.  Arthrodia,  a.  f.  ;  from 
apdpoii),  to  articulate; )  A  species  of  diarthrosis, 
or  moveable  connexion  of  bones,  in  which  the 
head  of  one  bone  is  received  into  the  superficial 
cavity  of  another,  so  as  to  admit  of  motion  in 
every  direction,  as  the  head  of  the  humerus  with 
the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  scapula. 

ARTHRODY'NIA.  (Arthrodynia,  ce.  f .  ; 
from  updpov,  a  joint,  and  oSwrj,  pain.)  Pain  in  a 
joint.  It  is  one  of  the  terminations  of  acute 
rheumatism.     See  Rlieumatisuivs. 

ARTHROPUO'SIS.  (Arthropuosis,  is.  f.  ; 
from  apQpov,  a  joint,  and  irvov,  pus.)  Arthropy- 
osis.  A  collection  of  pus  in  a  joint.  It  is  how- 
ever frequently  applied  to  other  affections.  See 
Lumber  abscess. 

ARTHROSIA.  (Arthrosia  ;  from  apQpom, 
to  articulate  :  whence  arthrosis,  arthrites.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  disease  in  Good's  new  classi- 
fication, which  embraces  rheumatism,  gout,  and 
white  swelling.     See  Nosology. 

ARTHROSIS.     (From  ap8po*>,  to  articulate, 
or  join  together.)     Articulation. 
ARTICHOKE.     See  Cinarascohjmus. 
Artichoke,  French.     See  Cinara  scolymus. 
Artichoke,  Jerusalem.     See  Helianthus  tube- 
rosum. 

ARTICULA'R.  (Articularis ;  from  articu- 
lus.  a  joint.)     Belonging  to  a  joint. 

Articularis  morbus.  A  name  given  to  a 
disease  which  more  immediately  infests  the  arti- 
culi,  or  joints.  The  morbus  articularis  is  sy- 
nonymous with  the  Greek  word  arthritis,  and  our 
"out. 
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Articularis  vena.  A  branch  of  the  basi- 
lic  vein  is  so  called  because  it  pusses  under  the 
joint  of  the  shoulder. 

ARTICULATION.  (Articulatio  ;  from  arh- 
calus,  a  joint. )  The  skeleton  is  composed  of  a 
great  number  of  bones,  which  are  all  so  admi- 
rably constructed,  and  with  so  much  affinity  to 
each'  other,  that  the  extremity  of  every  bone  is 
perfectly  adjusted  to  the  end  of  the  bone  with 
which  it  is  connected  :  and  this  connexion  is 
termed  their  articulation.  Anatomists  distin- 
guish three  kinds  of  articulation  ;  the  first  they 
name  Diarthrosis ;  the  second,  Synarthrosis ; 
and  the  third,  Amphiarthrosis ;  which  see.  un- 
der their  respective  heads. 

ARTICULA'TUS.  Articulate;  jointed  A 
term  applied  to  roots,  stems,  leaves,  &c.  when 
they  are  apparently  formed  of  distinct  pieces 
united  as  if  one  piece  grew  out  of  another,  so  as 
to  form  ajointed,  but  connected  whole  :  in  the 
Radix  arliculata,  radicles  shoot  out  from  each 
j')int,  as  in  the  Oxalis  acetosella,  wood  sorrel. 
The  Cculis  articulala  is  exemplified  in  the  Cac- 
ti's JtageUiformis  and  Lathyrus  sylrestris  ;  the 
Cactus  opUntia  and  Cactus  ficusindicahdve  ar- 
ticulate leaves.  The  Oxalis  acetosella  articulate 
leafstalks. 

ARTICULUS.  (From  artu.s,  a  joint ;  from 
apdpov.)     i.  A  joint.     See  Articulation. 

2.  Botanists  apply  this  term  to  that  part  of  the 
stalk  of  grasses  which  is  intercepted,  or  lies  be- 
tween two  knots  :  and  also  to  the  knot  itself. 

Arti'scus.  (From  apros,  bread.)  A  troch  ; 
so  called  because  it  is  made  like  a  little  loaf. 

Arto'creas.  (From  apros,  bread,  and  icpca;, 
flesh. )  A  nourishing  food,  made  of  bread  and 
various  meats,  boiled  together. — Galen. 

Arto'gala.  (From  apros,  bread,  and  ya\a, 
milk.)  A  cooling  food  made  of  bread  and  milk. 
A  poultice. 

Arto'meli.  (From  apros,  bread,  and  pi\i, 
honey.)  A  cataplasm  made  of  bread  and  honey. 
— Galen. 

A'RUAT.  (Arum,  i.  n.  ;  from  the  Hebrew  word 
jaron,  which  signifies  a  dart  ;  so  named  because 
itsjleave  sare  shaped  like  a  dart ;  or  from  apa,  in- 
jury.) 1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnxan  system.  Class,  Gynandria ;  Order, 
Polyandria. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  common 
arum.     See  Arum  maculatvm. 

Arum  dracunculus.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  plant  called,  in  English,  dragon's  wort, 
and  many-leaved  arum  ;  Dracunculus  polyphyl- 
lus;  Colubrina  dracontia ;  Serpentaria  gallo- 
rum;  Erva  de  Sancta  Maria;  Gigarus  ser- 
pentaria; Arum  polyphyl lum.  The  roots  and 
leaves  of  this  plant  are  extremely  acrimonious, 
more  so  than  the  Arum  muculatum,  with  which 
it  agrees  in  medicinal  virtues. 

Arum  maculatum.  The  systematic  name 
for  common  arum,  or  wake-robin  ;  the  arum  of 
the  pharmacopoeias.  Arum—acaule;  foliis  has- 
tatis,  iwlegcrrimis ;  spadice  claoato  of  Linnsus. 
Common  arum  or  wake-robin.  The  root  is  the 
medicinal  part  of  this  plant,  which,  when  recent, 
is  very  acrimonious  ;  and,  upon  being  chewed, 
excites  an  intolerable  sensation  of  burning  and 
prickling  in  the  tongue,  which  continues  for  se- 
veral hours.  When  cut  in  slices  and  applied  to 
the  skin,  it  has  been  known  to  produce  blisters. 
This  acrimony,  however,  is  gradually  lost  b^ 
drying,  and  may  be  so  far  dissipated  by  the  ap- 
plication of  heat,  as  to  leave  the  root  a  bland  fa- 
rinaceous aliment.  In  this  state,  it  has  been  made 
into  a  wholesome  bread.  It  has  also  been  pre- 
pared as  starch.  Its  medicinal  quality,  therefore. 


ARY 

olatile  matter,  and 
owtlcred  root  must  lose  much 
>ng  kept.     Arum  is  cer- 
tainly a  powerful  stimulant,  and,  by  promoting 
I  he  secretion*,  may  be  advantageously  employed 
and  cnlorotic  cases  in  rheumatic  af- 
fections, and  in  various  other  complaint-*  of  phleg- 
matic and  torpid   constitutions;  but  more  eepe- 
i  i.illy  in  a  weakened  or  relaxed  slat'1  of  the  sro- 

\Tiim:  and  qi 
dried,  when  it  may  he  used  in  tiie  dose  of  a  seni- 
or more,  twice  a  day;  but  in  rheumatisms 
and  ol  .-  requiring  the  full  effee 

i  ,  the  root   should  be  given  in  a  rc- 
ci  ni  state  ,  and,  to  cover  the  insupportable  pun- 
is  ad- 
vises Bs  to  administer  it  in  the  torm  of  emulsion, 
with  gum-arabic  and  spermaceti,  increasing  the 
rains  to  upwards  of  a  scruple, 
three  or  four  timi  s  a  day.     In  this  way,  it  gene- 
rally occasioned   a  sensation  of  slight  warmth 
about  the  stomach,  and  afterwards,  in  the  remo- 
ter parts,  manifestly  promoted  perspiration,  and 
frequently  produced  a  plentiful  sweat.     Several 
obstinate  rheumatic  pains  were  removed  by  this 
medicine,.     The  root    answers  quite   as   well  as 
garlic  lor  cataplasm^,  to  be  applied  on  the  feet 
in   deliriums.      The.    London    College,    in  their 
Pharmacopoeia,  17S8,  ordered  a  conserve,  in  the 
proportion  of  half  a  pound  of  the  fresh  root  to  a 
pound  and  a  half  of  double-refined  sugar,  beat 
thcr  in  a  mortar,  which  appear.,  to  be  one  of 
the  best  forms  of  exhibiting  arum,  as  its  virtues 
are  destroyed  by  (hying,  and  are  not  extracted 
by  any  menstruum.  It  may  be  given  to  adults  in 
f  a  drachm. 
Alt!  NDINACEUS.     (From  arundo,  a  reed.) 
Anmdinaceous  or  reed-like. 

Arondinai'f..:;  plant.*:.  Anmdinaceous 
plants.  A  name  given  to  a  class:  of  plants  by  Ray , 
from  their  appearance. 

ARUNDO.     (Arundo,  inis,  f. ;  supposed  to 

be  derived  from  arto,  because  it  soon  becomes 

dry.)     The  name  of  i  genus,  of  plants  in  the.  Lin- 

-ystiin.     Class,  'I'riundria ;  Order,  Digy- 

nia. 

Arundo  eambos.  The  bamboo  plant.  The 
young  shoot  i  pf  this  plant  are  prepared  by  the. 
natives  of  both  Indies  with  vinegar,  garlic,  pep- 
per, fee.  into  excellent  pickles,  which  promote 
the  appetite,  and  assist  digestion.  A  substance 
called  Tabasliccr  or  Tabacltir,  which  is  a  con- 
cretion of  the  liquor  in  the  cavities  of  the  cane, 
and  extracted  at  certain  seasons,  is  much  esteemed 
as  a  medicine  by  the  orientalists. 

Aki'MH)  SACi  ii  ahii  era.     The  name  of  the 

r-oane.    Sec  Saccharum  officinale. 
iKYTA:.\'().      Belonging  to  the  aryta:noid 
cartilage.     Some  muscles  are  so  named  because 
ire  connected  with  this  cartilage:   they  have 
the  terminal  name  of  the  part  they  go  to;  as 
iglottideus. 
*KJ2  '<  \  muscle  of  the 

ms.      Arytano-Epiqlottki  oi"  Window. 
It  is  composed  "I  ,.  Dumber  of  fibres  running  be- 
tween the  arytenoid  cartilage  and  epiglottis.     It 
the  side  Df  the  epiglottis  towards  the  exter- 
openiag  of  the  glottis,  and  when  both  act, 
1  it  close  upon  the  glottis. 
\KYT.i:\,OI  l>.    (.!,,,,'.,  noideus  ;„„i  Aryta- 
nva,  a  tunnel,  and  uXof,  shape.) 
The  name  ol  some  parts,  lr their  being  funnel- 
shaped. 
*M                  ip.tii.aoi.     CarMOgo  aryUe- 
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noidea.    The  name  o^wo  cartilages  of  the  la- 
rynx.    See  Larynx. 

ARYTiENOIDE'L'S.  Applied  to  some  mus- 
cles, vessels,  nerves,  &c. 

Aryt.knoidf.i.s  major.  See  Anjtanoideus 
transverstis. 

Arytjenoideus  minor.  See  Arytanoideus 
obliquus. 

Aoxtjenoideus  OBUQ.UUS.  A  muscle  of  the 
Aryttenoideus  minor  of  Douglas.  It 
•  lie  arytenoid  cartilage, 
an  I  crossing  its  fellow  ,  is  inserted  near  the  tip  of 
the  other  arytenoid  cartilage,  'lhis  muscle  is 
occasionally  wanting  ;  but  when  present,  and 
both  muscles  act,  their  use  is  to  pull  the  arytenoid 
cartilages  toward;  each  other. 

Arit.enoidecs  TRANSVERsrjs.  Aii  azygos, 
or  single  muscle  of  the  glottis.  Atytanon 
major  of  Douglas.  It  arises  from  the  side  of  one 
arytenoid  cartilage,  from  near  its  articulation  with 
the  cricoid  to  near  its  tip.  The  fibres  run  across, 
and  are  inserted  in  the  same  manner  into  the 
other  aryta;noid  cartilage.  Its  use  is  to  shut  the 
glottis,  by  bringing  the  two  arytenoid  cartilages, 
with  their  ligaments,  nearer  to  each  other. 

ASAF(E'TIDA.  {Asafcetida,  a.  f.  ;  from 
the  Hebrew  word  ana,  to  heal.)     See  Ferula. 

Asa'piiatum.  (From  a,  neg.  and  <ra<j>rn,  clear, 
so  called  by  reason  of  their  minuteness.)  An 
intercutaneous  disorder,  generated  in.  the  pores, 
like  worms  with  black  heads, 

Asa'phia.  (From  «,  neg.  and  aa^,  clear.) 
A  defect  in  utterance  or  pronunciation. 

ASARABACCA.     See  Asarum  Europaum. 

A'SARUM.  (Asarum,  i.  n. ;  from  a,  neg.  and 
caipui,  to  adorn  ;  because  it  was  not  admitted  into 
the  ancient  coronal  wreaths.)  1.  The  name  of 
a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnasan  system.  Class, 
Dodecandria ;  Order,  Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopteial  name  of  the  asarabacca. 
See  Asarum  Europaum. 

Asarum  europeum.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  asarabacca  of  the  shops.  Nardus  won*- 
tana;  Nardus  rustica;  Asarum— foliis  reni- 
formibus,  oblusis,  binis  of  Linnxus.  This  plant 
is  a  native  cf  England,  but  not  very  common. 
Its  leaves  are  extremely  acrid,  and  are  occasionally- 
used,  when  powdered,  as  a  sternutatory.  For 
this  purpose,  the  leaves,  as  being  less  acrid  than 
the  rools,  are  preferred  and  in  moderate  doses 
not  exceeding  a  few  grains,  snuffed  up  the  nose, 
for  several  evenings,  produce  a  pretty  large  wa- 
tery discharge,  which  continues  for  several  days 
together,  by  which  headache,  toothache,  oph- 
thalmia, and  some  paralytic  and  soporific  com- 
plaints have  teen  effectually  relieved. 

Prior  to  the  introduction  of  ipecacuanha,  the 
leaves  and  root  of  this  plant  were  frequently  em- 
ployed on  account  of  their  emetic  power :  the 
dose  of  the  dried  leaves  was  20  grains ;  of  the 
dried  roots  10  grains.  As  they  were  occasionally 
violent  in  their  operation,  they  have  fallen  into 
disuse. 

Asarum  htpocistis.  A  parasitical  plant 
which  grows  in  warm  climates,  Irom  the  roots  of 
the  CistlM,  The  juice,  sttcctts  hypocistidis,  is  a 
mild  astringent,  of  no  particular  smell  nor  flavour. 
It  has  fallen  into  disuse. 

ASBESTOS.  Asbestus.  A  mineral  of  which 
there  are  five  varieties,  all  more  or  less  flexible 
and  fibrous.  1.  ./fmian  (AttS(Occurs  in  very  long, 
fine,  flexible,  elastic  fibres,  of  a  white,  greenish, 
or  reddish  colour.  It  is  somewhat  unctuous  to  the. 
touch,  has  a  silky  or  pearly  lustre,  and  is  slightly 
translucent.  Sectile :  tough;  sp.  grav.  from  ! 
to  2.3. 

Ill 


The  ancients  manufa<gured  cloth  out  of  the 
fibres  of  asbestos,  for  the  purpose,  it  is  said,  of 
wrapping  up  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  when  exposed 
on  the  funeral  pile.  Several  moderns  have  like- 
wise succeeded  in  making  this  cloth,  1  he  chief 
artifice  of  which  seems  to  consist  in  the  admix- 
ture of  flax  and  a  liberal  use  of  oil ;  both  which 
substances  are  afterwards  consume d  by  exposing 
the  cloth  for  a  certain  time  to  a  red  heat.  Although 
the  cloth  of  asbestos,  when  soiled,  is  restored  to 
its  primitive  whiteness  by  heating  in  the  fire,  it  is 
found,  nevertheless,  by  several  authentic  experi- 
ments,that  its  weight  diminishes  by  such  treatment. 
The  fibres  of  asbestos,  exposed  to  the  violent  heat 
of  the  blowpipe,  exhibit  slight  indications  of  fu- 
sion ;  though  the  parts,  instead  of  running  together, 
moulder  away,  and  part  fall  down,  while  the  rest 
seem  to  disappear  before  the  current  of  air.  Igni- 
tion impairs  the  flexibility  of  asbestos  in  a  slight 
degree. 

2.  Common  Asbestos  occurs  in  masses  of  fibres 
of  a  dull  greenish  colour,  and  of  a  somewhat 
pearly  lustre.  Fragments  splintery.  It  is  scarcely 
flexible,  and  greatly  denser  than  amianthus.  It 
is  more  abundant  than  amianthus,  and  is  found 
usually  in  serpentine,  as  at  Portsoy,  the  Isle  of 
Anglesea,  and  the  Lizard  in  Cornwall.  It  was 
found  in  the  limestone  of  Glentilt,  by  Dr.  M'Cul- 
loch,  in  a  pasty  state,  but  it  soon  hardened  by 
exposure  to  air. 

3.  Mountain  Leather  consists  not  of  parallel 
fibres  like  the  preceding,  but  interwoven  and  in- 
terlaced so  as  to  become  tough.  When  in  very 
thin  pieces  it  is  called  mountain  paper.  Its  co- 
lour is  yellowish-white,  and  its  touch  meagre. 
It  is  found  at  Wanlockhead,  in  Lanarkshire.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  uncertain. 

4.  Mountain  Cork,  or  Elastic  Asbestos,  is, 
like  the  preceding,  of  an  interlaced  fibrous  tex- 
ture ;  is  opaque,  has  a  meagre  feel  and  appearance, 
not  unlike  common  cork,  and  like  it,  too,  is  some- 
what elastic.  It  swims  on  water.  Its  colours 
are  white,  gray,  and  yellowish-brown ;  receives 
an  impression  from  the  nail ;  very  tough  ;  cracks 
when  handled,  and  melts  with  difficulty  before  the 
blowpipe. 

5.  Mountain  Wood,  or  Ligniform  asbestos, 
is  usually  massive,  of  a  brown  colom-,  and  having 
the  aspect  of  wood.  Internal  lustre  glimmering. 
Soft,  sectile,  and  tough  ;  opaqwe  ;  feels  meagre  ; 
fusible  into  a  black  slag.  Sp.  grav.  2.0.  It  is 
found  in  the  Tyrol ;  Dauphiny  ;  and  in  Scotland, 
at  Glentilt,  Portsoy,  and  Kildrumie. 

Ascaloni'tes.     A  species  of  onion. 

ASCA'RIDES.     The  plural  of  ascaris. 

A'SCARIS.  (Ascaris,  idis ;  from  oitkcio,  to 
move  about ;  so  called  from  its  continued  trou- 
blesome motion.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  in- 
testinal worms.  There  are  several  species  of  this 
genus.  Those  which  belong  to  the  human  body 
are: — 

1.  Ascaris  vermicularis,  the  thread  or  maw 
worm,  which  is  very  small  and  slender,  not  ex- 
ceeding half  an  inch  in  length ;  it  inhabits  the 
rectum. 

2.  Ascaris  bumbrieoid.es,  the  long  and  round 
worm,  which  is  a  foot  in  length,  and  about  the 
breadth  of  a  goose-quill. 

ASCE'NDENS.  (From  ad  and  scando,  to 
ascend.)  Adscendens.  Ascending.  Applied 
to  muscles,  leaves,  stalks,  &c.  from 'their  direc- 
tion ;  as  musaUus  'obliquus  ascendens,  folium 
ascendent,  caulis  ascendens,  the  leaves  of  the 
geranium  vit>  folium,  and  stems  of  the  hedysarum 
onobrychis,  &c. 

Ascendens  obliquus.     See  Obliquvs  inter- 
wis  abdominus. 
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A'sci  a.  An  axe  or  chisel.  A  simple  bandage ; 
so  called  from  its  shape  in  position.—  Galen. 

ASCIDIATUS.  (From  ascidium. )  Ascidiate 
or  pitcherfonn  :  a  term  applied  to  a  leaf  and  other 
parts  of  plants  which  are  so  formed  ;  the  folium 
atcidiatumis  seen  m  the  Nepenthes Distdlatoria, 
and  in  Saracenia. 

ASCIDIUM.  (From  aoKi&iov,  a  small  bottle.) 
The  pitcher.  A  term  introduced  by  Willdenow 
into  botany  to  express  a  hollow  foliaceous  appen- 
dage, resembling  a  small  pitcher.  It  is  of  rare 
occurrence,  but  has  been  found  as  a  caulindr, 
foliar,  and  a  peduncular  or  floral  appendage. 

1.  The  caulinar  belongs  to  the  Austalasian 
plant  Cephulotus  follicular! a. 

2.  The  foliar  is  peculiar  to  the  genus  Nepen- 
thes. 

3.  The  peduncular  on  the  Surubea  quia* 
nensig. 

ASCI'TES.  {Ascites,  ee.  m. ;  from  aaicos,  a 
sack,  or  bottle  ;  so  called  from  its  bottle-like 
protuberancy. )  Dropsy  of  the  belly.  A  tense, 
but  scarcely  elastic,  swelling  of  the  abdomen  from 
accumulation  of  water.  Cullcn  ranks  this  genus 
of  disease  in  the  class  Cachexia,  and  order,  Jntu- 
mescentiee.     He  enumerates  two  species  : 

1.  Ascites  abdominalis,  when  the  water  is  in 
the  cavity  of  the  peritonaeum,  which  is  known  by 
the  equal  swelling  of  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen. 

2.  Ascites  saccatus,  or  encysted  drops}',  in 
which  the  water  is  encysted,  as  in  the  ovarium ; 
the  fluctuation  is  here  less  evident,  and  the  swelling 
is  at  first  partial. 

Ascites  is  often  preceded  by  loss  of  appetite, 
sluggishness,  dryness  of  the  skin,  oppression  at 
the  chest,  cough,  diminution  of  the  natural  dis- 
charge of  urine,  and  costiveness.  Shortly  after 
the  appearance  of  these  symptoms,  a  protube- 
rance is  perceived  in  the  hypogastrium,  which 
extends  gradually,  and  keeps  on  increasing,  until 
the  whole  abdomen  becomes  at  length  uniformly 
swelled  and  tense.  The  distension  and  sense  of 
weight,  although  considerable,  vary  somewhat 
according  to  the  posture  of  the  body,  the  weight 
being  felt  the  most  on  that  side  on  which  the  pa- 
tient lies,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  the  distention 
becomes  somewhat  less  on  the  opposite  side.  In 
general, the  practitioner  maybe  sensible  of  the  fluc- 
tuation of  the  water,  by  applying  his  left  hand  on 
one  side  of  the  abdomen,  and  then  striking  on  the 
other  side  with  his  right.  In  some  cases,  it  will 
be  obvious  to  the  ear.  As  the  collection  of 
water  becomes  more  considerable,  the  difficulty 
of  breathing  is  much  increased,  the  countenance 
exhibits  a  pale  and  bloated  appearance,  an  immo- 
derate thirst,  the  skin  is  dry  and  parched,  and 
the  urine  is  very  scanty,  thick,  high  coloured,  and 
deposits  a  latcritious  sediment.  With  respect  to 
the  pulse,  it  is  variable,  being  sometimes  consi- 
derably quickened,  and,  at  other  times,  slower 
than  natural.  The  principal  difficulty,  which 
prevails  in  ascites,  is  the  being  able  to  distinguish, 
with  certainty,  when  the  water  is  in  the  cavity  of 
the  abdomen,  or  when  it  is  in  the  different  states 
of  encysted  dropsy.  To  form  a  just  judgment, 
we  should  attend  to  the  following  circumstances  : 
—When  the  preceding  symptoms  gave  suspicion 
of  a  general  hydropic  diathesis  ;  when,  at  the 
same  time,  some  degree  of  dropsy  appears  in 
other  parts  of  the.  body  ;  and  when;  from  its  first 
appearance,  the.  swelling  has  been  equally  diffused 
over  the  whole  belly,  we  may  generally  presume 
that  the  water  is  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 
Kut  when  an  ascites  has  not  been  preceded  by 
any  remarkable  cachectic  state  of  the  system,  and 
when,  at  its  beginning,  the  tumour  and  tension 
had  appeared  in  one  part  of  the  bellv  more  than 


w     Even  when  the  tension  and  tumour  of 
icily  have  become  general,  yet,  if  the  system 

body  in  general  appear  to  be  linle  affected  ; 

.    patient's    strength   be  little   impaired;    if 

ippetitc  continue  pretty  entire,  and  the  na- 

be   little  interrupted;   if  the  menses 

ODtUUte  to  flow  as  usual  ;   if  there  be 

l  anasarca,  or,  though  it  may  have  already 

place,  if  it  be  still  confined  to  the  lower 
mities,  and  there  be  no  leucophlegmatic 
paleness  or  sallow  colour  in  the  countenance  ;  if 
ihere  be  no  fever,  nor  so  much  thirst  and  scarcity 
of  urine  as  occur  in  a  more  general  affection : 
then  according  as  more  of  these  different  circum- 
htanccs  take  place,  there  will  be  the  stronger 
grounds  for  supposing  the  ascites  to  be  of  the  en- 
cysted kind.  The  .encysted  form  of  the  disease 
scarcely  admits  of  a  perfect  cure,  though  its  pro- 
gress to  a  fatal  termination  is  generally  very  slow ; 
and  the  peritoneal  dropsy  is  mostly  very  obstinate, 
depending  usually  on  organic  disease  in  the  liver, 
or  other  abdominal  viscera.  The  plan  of  treat- 
ment agrees  very  much  with  that  of  anasarca  ; 
which  see.  The  operation  of  paracentesis  should 
only  be  performed  where  the  distension  is  very 
great,  and  the  respiration  or  other  important 
functions  impeded  ;  and  it  will  often  be  better  not 
to  draw  off  the  whole  of  the  fluid  at  once  ;  great 
care  must  be  taken,  too,  to  keep  up  sufficient 
pressure  by  a  broad  bandage  over  the  abdomen  ; 
for  even  fatal  syncope  has  arisen  from  the  neglect 
of  this.  The  contraction  of  the  muscles  will  be 
promoted  by  friction.  Cathartics  are  found  more 
decidedly  beneficial  than  in  anasarca,  where  the 
bowels  will  bear  their  liberal  use.  Diuretics  too 
are  of  great  importance  in  the  treatment ;  and, 
among  other  means  of  increasing  the  flow  of 
'iriue,  long-continued  gentle  friction  of  the  abdo- 
men with  oil  has  been  sometimes  very  successful, 
probably  by  promoting  absorption  in  the  first  in- 
stance ;  the  only  use  of  the  oil  seems  to  be  that 
the  friction  is  thereby  belter  borne.  In  cases 
where  visceral  obstructions  have  led  to  the  effu- 
sion, these  must  be  removed,  before  a  cure  can 
be  accomplished  :  and  for  this  purpose  mercury 
is  the  remedy  most  to  be  depended  upon,  besides 
that,  in  combination  with  squill,  or  digitalis,  it 
will  often  prove  powerfully  diuretic.  Tonic  me- 
dicines, a  nutritious  diet,  and,  if  the  complaint 
appears  giving  way,  such  exercise  as  the  patient 
can  take,  without  fatigue,  with  other  means  of 
improving  the  general  health,  ought  not  to  be 
neglected. 

ASCLEPI'ADES,  a  celebrated  physician,  born 
at  Prusa,  in  Bithynia,  who  flourished  somewhat 
before  the  time  ot  Pompey.  He.  originally  taught 
rhetoric,  but  not  meeting  with  success,  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  medicine,  in  which  he 
soon  became  famous  from  the  novelty  of  his  theory 
and  practice.  He  supposed  disease  to  arise  from 
t  he  motion  of  the  particles  of  the  blood  and  other 
lipids  being  obstructed  by  the  straitness  of  the 

bj,  whence,  pain,  lever,  &c.  ensued.  He 
d(  precated  the  use  of  violent  remedies,  as  emetics 
oid  purgatives,  but  frequently  employed  glisters, 

costivenees  attended.    In  fevers,  he  chiefly 

elied  on  I  complete  abstinence  from  food  or  drink 

lor  three  days  or  more  ;  but  when  their  violence 

d,  allowed  animal  food  and  wine.     In  pleu- 

,  and  other  complaints  attended  with  violent 

pain,  he  prescribed  bleeding  ;  but  in  those  of  a 

ure,  depended  principally  on  absti- 

and   frictions.     None  of 

i  .it  present.     He  is  said  to  have. 

diou  on  the  | 
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own  health,  which  he  retained  to  a  great 
and  died  at  length  from  a  fall. 

ASCLE'PIAS.     (From  Asclepias tidis.  I. 
named  after  its  discoverer  ;  or  from  JEsculapiu? 
the  god  of  medicine.)     The  name  of  a  genu 
plants  in  the  Linnrean  system.     Class,  Pentan 
dvia  ;  Order,  Digynia. 

Asclepias  syriaca.  Syrian  dog's  bane.  Tlii-- 
plant  is  particularly  poisonous  to  dogs,  and  alsi 
to  the  human  species.  Boiling  appears  to  destroy 
the  poison  in  the  young  shoots,  which  are  then 
said  to  be  esculent,  and  flavoured  like. asparagus. 

Asclepias  vincetoxicum.  The  systematic 
name  for  the  vincetoxicum  of  the  pharmacopoeias. 
Ht  nnidinuria;  Asclepias.  Swallow-wort ;  Tame 
poison.  The  root  of  this  plant  smells,  when 
fresh,  somewhat  of  valerian  ;  chewed,  it  imparts 
at  first  a  considerable  sweetness,  which  is  soon 
succeeded  by  an  unpleasant  subacrid  bitterness,  ii 
is  given  in  some  countries  in  the  cure  of  glandu- 
lar obstructions. 

Ascle'pios.  (From  Asclepias,  its  inventor. ) 
A  dried  smegma  and  collyrium  described  by- 
Galen. 

Asco'ma.     (From  anus,  a  bottle. )     The  emi-  • 
nence  of  the  pubes  at  the  years  of  maturity,  so 
called  from  its  shape. 

ASCYROIDEyE.  A  name  given  by  Scoipoli 
to  a  class  of  plants  which  resemble  the  Ascyrum . 
St.  Peter's  worth. 

A'sef.    A  pustule  like  a  millet  seed. 

A'segon.  Ascgcn ;  Asogen.  Dragon's  blood 
See  Calamus  rotang. 

ASE'LLIUS,  Gaspau,  of  Cremona,  born 
about  the  year  1580,  taught  anatomy  at  Paris 
with  great  reputation.  In  1622,  he  discovered 
the  lacteals  in  a  dog  opened  soon  after  a  meal, 
and  noticed  their  valves,  but  supposed  they  went 
to  the  liver.  These  vessels,  he  candidly  observes, 
had  been  mentioned  by  some  of  the  earliest  me- 
dical writers,  but  not  described,  nor  their  function 
stated;  and  not  being  noticed  by  any  modern 
anatomist  previously,  the  discovery  is  properly 
attributed  to  him.  His  death  took  place  four 
years  after,  subsequent  to  which  his  dissertation 
on  the  subject  was  published  by  his  friends. 

ASH.     Sec  Fraxinus  excelsior. 

Asiaticum  balsamum.     Balm  of  Gilead. 

A'SINUS.  The  ass.  A  species  of  the  genu- 
Equus.  Its  milk  is  preferred  to  cow's  and  other 
kinds  of  milk,  in  phthisical  cases,  and  where  the 
stomach  is  weak  ;  as  containing  less  oleaginous 
particles,  and  being  more  easily  converted  into 
chyle.     See  Milk,  Asses. 

Asini'num  lac.    Asses' milk. 

Asi'ti.  (From a, neg.  and airog,  food.)  Asilia. 
Those  are  so  called  who  take  no  food,  for  want  of 
appetite. 

A'sjogam.  (Indian.)  A  tree  growing  in  Ma- 
labar and  the  East  Indies,  the  juice  of  which  is 
used  against  the  colic. 

Aso'des.  (From  aSw,  to  nauseate.)  A  nausea 
or  loathing,  or  a  fever  with  much  sense  of  heat 
and  nausea. — Aretaus. 

Aspadia'lis.  A  suppression  of  urine  from  an 
imperforated  urethra. 

Aspalathum.     See  Lignum  aloes. 

ASPALATHUS.  (From  a,  and  oxaw,  because 
the  thorns  were  not  easily  drawn  out  of  the 
wounds  they  made. )  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linna?an  system.  Class,  Diadelphia; 
Order,  Dceandria. 

Wm  miii  a  .  anariensis.     The  systematic 

I  the  rose-wood  tree,  or  lignum  rhodium 

of  the  ancient  utial  oil  is  obtained  from 

ally  as  a  perfume ; 


but  is  an  excellent  cordial  and  carminative  given 
internally.  The  best  preparation  is  a  tincture, 
made  by  macerating  four  ounces  of  the  wood  in 
a  pint  of  rectified  spirit. 

ASPARAGIN.  White  transparent  crystals, 
of  a  peculiar  vegetable  principle,  which  sponta- 
neously form  in  asparagus  juice  which  has  been 
evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  syrup.  They 
are  in  the  form  of  rhomboidal  prisms,  hard  and 
brittle,  having  a  cool  and  slightly  nauseous  taste. 
They  dissolve,  in  hot  water,  but  sparingly  in  cold 
water,  andnot  at  all  in  alcohol.  On  being  heated, 
they  swell  and  emit  penetrating  vapours,  which 
nffect  the  eyes  and  nose  like  woo"d-srnoke.  Their 
solution  does  not  change  vegetable  blues  ;  nor  Is 
it  affected  by  hydro-sulphuret  of  potassa,  oxalate 
of  ammonia,  acetate  of  lead,  or  infusion  of  galls. 
Lime  disengages  ammonia  from  it ;  though  none 
is  evolved  'by  triturating  it  with  potassa.  The 
asparagus  juice  should  be  first  heated  to  coagulate 
the  albumen,  then  filtered  and  left  to  spontaneous 
evaporation  for  15  or  20  days.  Along  with  the 
asparagin  crystals,  others  in  needles  of  little  con- 
sistency appear,  analogous  to  mannite,  from 
which  the  first  can  be  easily  picked  out. —  Vau- 
quclin  and  Robiquet.  Annates  de  Chimie,  vol. 
lv.  and  Nicholson's  Journal,  15. 

ASPA'RAGUS.  {Asparagus,  a.  m.  AoTrapa- 
yoj,  a  young  shoot,  before  it  unfolds  its  leaves. ) 
\y  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnsean 
system.  Class,  Hexandria  ;  Order,  Monogynia. 
Asparagus. 

2.  The  pharmacopecial  name  of  the  sparage. 
See  Asparagus  officinalis. 

Asparagus  officinalis.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  asparagus,  the  root  of  which  has 
been  esteemed  as  a  diuretic.  It  is  mostly  em- 
ployed as  a  food,  but  it  contains  very  little  nou- 
rishment. A  peculiar  vegetable  principle,  called 
asparagin,  has  been  found  in  this  plant.  See 
Asparagin. 

Aspa'sia.  (From  a,  for  apa,  together,  and 
c-n.o>,  to  draw. )  A  constrictive  medicine  for  the 
pudendum  muliebre.     Capivac. 

ASPER.  Rough.  Applied  to  parts  which 
are  rough,  as  linea  aspera,  &c. 

In  the  language  of  botany,  scaber  and  asper 
are  used  synonymously. 

Asper  caulis.      Caulis  scaber.     Scabrous 

stem  ;  is  when  it  is  thickly  covered  with  papilhe 

which  are  not  visible,  but  can  be  felt  when  run- 

the  finger  along  it ;  as  in  Galium  aperine, 

Lithoxpermum  arvense,  Centaurea,  nigra,  &c. 

Aspera  arteria.  (So  called  from  the  ine- 
quality of  its  cartilages.)     See  Trachea. 

ASPERIFOLI^.  (From  asper,  rough.) 
Rough-leaved  plants.  The  name  of  a  class  and 
of  an  order  of  plants  given  by  Boerhaave,  Ray, 
Linnsus,  &c. 

ASPE'RULA.  (A  diminutive  of  asper,  the 
seeds  being  rough.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linneean  system.  Class,  Tetran- 
dria;  Order,  Monogynia. 

Aspercla  odorata.  The  systematic  name 
for  the  officinal  matrisylca.  Woodroof.  It  is 
a  low  umbelliferous  plant,  growing  wild  in  woods 
and  copses,  and  flowering  in  May.  It  hath  an 
agreeable  odour,  which  is  much  improved  by 
moderate  drying:  the  ta<tc  is  a  little  austere. 
It  imparts  its  flavour  to  vinous  liquors ;  and  is 
commended  as  a  cordial  and  deobstruent  remedy. 

Asj':ialti'tis.     1.  A  kind  of  trefoil. 

2.  The  last  vertebra  of  the  loins. 

ASPHALTUM.    AsphaUus.  This  substance, 
likewise   called  Bitumen  Jtidaicum,   or   Jews' 
Pitch,  is  a  smooth,  hard,  brittle,  black  or  brown 
1M 


sap 

anoe,  which  breaks  with  a  polish,  melts  easily 

when  heated,  and  when  pure  burns  without  leav- 
ing any  ashes.  It  is  found  in  a  soft  or  liquid  state 
on  the  surface  of  the  Dead  Sea,  but  by  age  grows 
dry  and  hard.  The  same  kind  of  bitumen  is  like- 
wise found  in  the  earth  in  other  parts  of  the  world  ; 
in  China  ;  America,  particularly  in  the  island  of 
Trinidad  ;  and  some  parts  of  Europe,  as  the  Car- 
pathian hills,  France,  Neufchatel,  &c. 

According  to  Neumann,  the  asphaltum  of  the 
shops  is  a  very  different  compound  from  the  na- 
tive bitumen  ;  and  varies,  of  course,  in  its  pro- 
perties, according  to  the  nature  of  the  ingredients 
made  use  of  in  forming  it.  On  this  account,  and 
probably  from  other  reasons,  the  use  of  asphal- 
tum, as  an  article  of  the  materia  medica,  is  totally 
laid  aside. 

The  Egyptians  used  asphaltum  in  embalming, 
under  the  name  of  mumia  mineralis,  for  which  it 
is  well  adapted.  It  was  used  for  mortar  at  Ba- 
bylon. 

ASPIIO'DELUS.  {Asphodelus,  i.  m.  from 
aarris,  a  serpent,  and  foiXos,  fearful ;  because  it 
destroys  the  venom'of  serpents  :  or  from  a-oic\o( , 
ashes,  because  it  was  formerly  sown  upon  the 
graves  of  the  dead.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linmcan  system.  Class,  Hexandria; 
Order,  Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopecial  name  of  the  daffodil. 
See  Asphodelus  ramosus. 

Asphodelus  ramosus.  The  systematic  name 
for  the  officinal,  or  branched  asphodel.  Aspho- 
delus : — caulenudo  ;  foliis  enciformibus,  carl- 
natis,  lavibus,  of  Linnaeus.  .  The  plant  was 
formerly  supposed  to  be  efficacious  in  the  cure  of 
sordid  ulcers.     It  is  now  wholly  laid  aside. 

ASPHYXIA.  {Asphyxia,  a.  f.  ;  from  a, 
priv.  and  oQvl-ts,  a  pulse.)  The  state  of  the  body, 
during  life,  in  which  the  pulsation  of  the  heart 
and  arteries  cannot  be  perceived.  There  arc 
several  species  of  asphyxia  enumerated  by  differ- 
ent authors.     Sec  Syncope. 

Aspidi'scus.  (From  ao-Tis,  a  buckler.)  The 
spincter  muscle  of  the  anus  was  formerly  so  call- 
ed from  its  shape. — Calius  Aurclianus. 

ASPLENIUM.  (Asplenium,  ii.  n.  ;  from  a, 
priv.  and  cnrA^i',  the  spleen  ;  because  it  was  sup- 
posed to  remove  disorders  of  the  spleen. )  Ths 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnoean  system. 
Class,  Cryptogamia ;  Order,  Filices. 

Asplenium  ceteracii.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  herb  spleenwort.  Miltwaste.  Scolopen- 
dria  vera;  Dorodilla.  This  small  bushy  plant, 
Asplenium— frondibus pinnatifidis,  lobis  alter- 
nis  conjluentibtts  obtusis  of  Linnaeus,  grows 
upon  old  walls  and  rocks.  It  has  an  herbaceous, 
mucilaginous,  roughish  taste,  and  is  recommend- 
ed as  a  pectoral.  In  Spain  it  is  given,  with  great 
success,  in  neplwitic  and  calculous  diseases. 

Asplenium  rctta  muraria.  The  systematic 
name  for  the  ruta  muraria  of  the  pharmacopoeias. 
It  is  supposed  by  some  to  possess  specific  virtue 
m  the  cure  of  ulcers  of  the  lungs,  and  is  exhibited 
in  the  form  of  decoction. 

Asplenium  scolopendrium.  The  syste- 
matic name  for  the  scolopendriinn  of  the  phar- 
macopoeias.   Phillitis;  Lingua  cervina.   Harts- 


grows  on  most  shady  banks,  walls,  &c.  It  has  a 
slightly  astringent  and  mucilaginous  sweetish 
taste.  When  fresh  and  rubbed,  it  imparts  a  dis- 
agreeable smell.  Harts-tongue,  which  is  one  of 
the  Jive  capillary  herbs,  was  formerly  much  used 
ft)  strengthen  the  ri?cera,  restrain  ha-morrl 
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,  .uvme  fluxes,  and  to  open  obstructions 
liver  and  spleen,  and  for  the  general  purposes  of 
demulcents  and  pectorals. 

Asflenicm  trichomanes.     The  systematic 
name  for  the  trichomona  of  the  pharmacopu  i:i-. 
Common  maiden-hair  or  spleenwort.      Aspic- 
n—frondibus  pinnatis,  pinnis  subrotundis, 
latu  of  Linnaeus.    This  plant  is  admitted  into 
the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopeia  :  the  leaves  have  a 
mucilaginous,  sweetish,  subastringent  taste,  with- 
out any  particular  flavour:  they  are  esteemed 
useful  in  disorders  of  the  breast.'being  supposed 
to  promote  the  expectoration  of  tough  phlegm, 
and  to  open  obstructions  of  the  viscera. 
ASS.     See  Asinus. 
Ass's  milk.     See  Asinus. 
Assaba.    A  shrub  found  on  the  coast  of  Gui- 
nea, the  leaves  of  which  arc  supposed  to  disperse 
buboes. 
A'SSAC.     (Arabian.)     Gum  ammoniacum. 
\SSAF(E'TIDA.     See  Ferula  assufatida. 
LA.     The  nutmeg. 

s  us.    The  name  of  an  old  weight,  con- 
■  of  two  drachm-. 
A  SS  \  FtABA'CCA.    See  Asanim  Europeum. 
riuh.      A  Roman  measure  of  twelve 
ounces. 

Ass  xrtiiro'sis.  Articulation. 
ASSAY.  Essay.  This  operation  consists  in 
determining  the  quantity  of  valuable  or  precious 
metal  contained  in  any  mineral  or  metallic  mix- 
ture, by  analysing  a  small  part  thereof.  The 
practical  difference  between  the  analysis  and  the 
5  of  an  ore,  consists  in  this :  The  analysis, 
if  properly  made,  determines  the  nature  and 
quantities  of  all  the  pails  of  the  compound  ; 
whereas  the  object  of  the  assay  consists  in  ascer- 
taining how  much  of  the  particular  metal  in 
question  may  be  contained  in  a  certain  determi- 
nate quantity  of  the  material  under  examination. 
Thus,  in  the  assay  of  -lold  or  silver,  the  baser 
mefals  are  considered  as  of  no  value  or  conse- 
quence ;  and  the  problem  to  be  resolved  is  simply, 
how  much  of  each  is  contained  in  the  ingot  or 
piece  of  metal  intended  to  be  assayed. 

A'sse.  A  loathing  of  food,  from  a  conflux  of 
humours. — Hippocrates. 

ASSIMULA'TION.  (Assimilalio,  from  ad, 
and  similis,  to  make  like  to. )  The  conversion 
■  if  the  food  into  nutriment. 

Assiste'ntes.  (From  ad,  aud  sisto,  to  stand 
near.)  A  name  of  the  prostrate  glands,  so  called 
because  the?  lie  near  the  bladder. 

ASSO'DES.  (From  aauo/iat,  to  nauseate,  or 
from  assure,  to  burn.)  Asodes.  A  continual 
fever,  attended  with  a  loathing  of  food. 

»S.     A  name  given  formerly  to  aluinen. 
V'STACUS.     [Astacus,  i.  ra. ;  from  a,  neg. 
and  5-n^w,  to  distil;  bo  called  from  the  hardness 
and  dryness  of  its  shell.)     The  name  of  a  genus 
of  shell-fish. 

iacvs  fi.uviatii.is.     The  officinal  ercvis, 
\-fisli.    See   Cancer  astacus. 
Astacus  marinus.     The  lobster.     See.  Can- 
cer gammai 

(From    r-i<.'.(5-,    uva    passa.)      A 
i  ii-in. 

k'ftZOF.      The  name   of   an   ointment  of 
lithargi  be.— Paracelsus. 

ASTCHACUILOS.  A  malignant  ulcer,  4>y  some 
tailed  anuu  i 

MTIUM.  (From  an<p,  a  star.)  The 
pellitorj;  so  called  from  its  star-like  form.  Sec 
Anthcmis  pyretfu  i 

ir-likc  appearance 
..f  tin  fl 


AJSTHE'NIA.      (From    a,  priv.  ai 
strength.)     Extreme  debility.     Thcasthenn 
cases  form  one  great  branch  of  the  Brunonian  ai 
rangement. 

ASTHENOLOGY.  (Asthenologia,  a.  f.  : 
from  a,  priv.  and  cOtvof,  strength,  and  \oyos,  a 
treatise.)  Tlie  doctrine  of  diseases  arising  from 
debility.  The  disciple-  of  the  Brunonian  school, 
as  they  denominate  themselves,  maintain  peculiar 
opinions  on  tliis  subject 

A'STHMA.  (Asthma,  matis.  neut.  ;  from 
naOfin^ui,  to  breathe  with  difficulty.)  Difficult 
respiration,  returning  at  intervals,  with  a  sense  of 
stricture  across  the  breast,  and  in  the  lungs;  a  ' 
wheezing,  bard  cough,  at  first,  but  more  free  to- 
wards the  close  of  each  paroxysm,  with  a  dis- 
charge of  mucus,  followed  by  a  remission.  It  is 
ranked  by  Cullen  in  the  class  Neurosis,  and  order 
Spasmi.  There  arc,  according  to  him,  three 
species  of  asthma : — 

1.  Asthma  spontaneum,  when  without  any 
manifest  cause. 

2.  Asthma  plclhoricum,  when  it  arises  from 
plethora. 

3.  Asthma  cxanihcmatieiim,  originating  from 
the  repulsion  of  some  acrid  humour. 

Asthma  rarely  appears  before  the  age  of  puber-' 
tj',  and  seems  to  attack  men  more  frequently  than 
women,  particularly  those  of  a  full  habit,  in 
whom  it  never  fails,  by  frequent  repetition,  to  oc- 
casion some  degree  of  emaciation.  In  some  in- 
stances, it  arises  from  an  hereditary  predisposi- 
tion, and  in  many  others,  it  seems  to  depend  upon 
a  particular  constitution  of  the  lungs.  Dyspep- 
sia always  prevail-,  and  appears  to  be  a  very 
prominent  feature  in  the  predisposition.  Its  at- 
tacks are  most  frequent  during  the  heats  of  sum- 
mer, in  the  dog-days,  and  in  general  commence 
about  midnight.  On  the  evening  preceding  an 
attack  of  asthma,  the  spirits  arc  often  much  af- 
fected, and  the  person  experiences  a  sense  of  ful- 
ness about  the  stomach,  with  lassitude,  drowsi- 
ness, and  a  pain  in  the  head.  On  the  approach 
of  the  succeeding  evening,  he  perceives  a  sense 
of  tightness  and  stricture  across  the  breast,  and 
a  sense  of  straitness  in  the  lungs,  impeding  res- 
piration. The  difficulty  of  breathing  continuing 
to  increase  for  some  length  of  time,  both  inspi- 
ration and  expiration  are  performed  slowly,  and 
with  a  wheezing  noise  ;  the  speech  becomes  dif- 
ficult aud  uneasy,  a  propensity  to  coughing  suc- 
ceeds, and  the  patient  can  no  longer  remain  in  a 
horizontal  position,  being  as  it  were  threatened 
with  immediate  suffocation.  These  symptoms 
usually  continue  till  towards  the  approach  of 
morning,  and  then  a  remission  commonly  take- 
place  ;  "the  breathing  becomes  less  laborious  and 
more  full,  and  the  person  speaks  and  coughs  with 
greater  ease.  If  the  cough  is  attended  with  :-u 
expectoration  of  mucus,  he  experiences  mucii 
relief,  and  soon  falls  asleep.  When  he  awakes 
in  the  morning,  he  still  feels  some  degree  of  tight- 
ness across  his  breast,  although  his  breathing  is 
probably  more  free  and  easy,  and  he  cannot  bear 
the  least  motion,  without  rendering  this  more  dif- 
ficult and  uneasy  ;  neither  can  he  continue  in 
bed,  unless  his  head  and  shoulders  are  raised  to  a 
considerable  height.  Towards  evening,  lie  again 
becomes  drowsy,  is  much  troubled  with  flatulency 
in  the  stomach,  and  perceives  a  return  of  the 
difficulty  of  breathing,  which  continues  to  in- 
crease  gradually,  till  it  becomes  as  violent  as  on 
the  night  before.  After  some  nights  passed  in 
this  way,  the  fits  at  length  moderate,  and  suffer 
more  considerable  remissions,  particularly  when 
they  are  attended  by  a  copious  expectoration  in 
■  iiincrp.  and  this  continues  from  time  to 
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liine  throughout  the  day;  and  the  di 
iff  at  last,  the  patient  enjoys  his  usual  rest  by 
night',  without  further  disturbance.  Thepu] 
not  necessarily  affected  in  this  disease,  though 
often  quickened  by  the  difficulty  of  breathing  ; 
and  sometimes  slight  pyrexia  attends.  In  ple- 
thoric habits,  the  countenance  is  Hushed  and  tur- 
gid during  the  tit  ;  but  in  others  rather  pale  and 
shrunk :  in  the  former,  too,  some  difficulty  of 
breathing  and  wheezing  usually  remain  in  the  in- 
terval ;  in  others  the  recovery  is  more  complete. 
On  this  is  founded  the  common  distinction  of 
asthnyj  into  the  humid,  pituitous,  or  catarrhal, 
and  the  dry,  spasmodic  or  nervous  forms.  The 
•  jcciting  causes  arc  various  : — accumulation  of 
ilood,  or  viscid  mucus  in  the  lungs,  noxious  va- 
pours, a  cold  and  foggy  atmosphere,  or  a  close 
hot  air,  the  repulsion  of  eruptions,  or  other  me- 
tastatic diseases,  flatulence,  accumulated  faeces, 
violent  passions,  organic  diseases  in  the  thoracic 
viscera,  &c.  Sometimes  the  fits  return  at  pretty 
regular  periods;  and  it  is  generally  difficult  to 
obviate  future  attacks,  when  it  has  once  occurred : 
but  it  often  continues  to  recur  for  many  years, 
and  seldom  proves  fatal,  except  as  inducing  hy- 
drothorax,  phthisis,  &c.  The  treatment  must 
vary  according  to  the  form  of  the  disease.  In 
young  persons  of  a  plethoric  habit,  with  great 
dyspnoea,  a  flushed  countenance,  accelerated 
pulse,  &c.  the  abstraction  of  blood  will  be  found 
to  afford  marked  relief;  but  under  opposite  cir- 
'umstances,  it  might  be  highly  injurious,  and  we 
should  always  avoid  repeating  it  unnecessarily. 
In  ambiguous  cases,  cupping  may  be  preferred, 
or  leeches  to  the  chest,  with  blisters.  Mild  ca- 
thartics should  also  be  employed  ;  or  where  cos- 
tiveness  appears  to  induce  the  fit*,  those  of  a  more 
active  nature.  Nauseating  emetics  are  of  consi- 
derable service,  especially  where  the  patient  is 
distressed  with  viscid  mucus,  not  only  by  pro- 
moting perspiration  and  expectoration,  but  also 
by  their  antispasmodic  power,  the  return  of  a 
oaroxysm  may  often  be  prevented  by  their  time- 
jy  use.  Squill  combined  with  ipecacuanha  i^  one 
of  the  best  forms.     Where  tin  of  the 

purely  spasmodic  character,  opium  will  be  found 
the  most  powerful  palliative  remedy,  especially 
if  combined  with  sether,  though  it  unfortunately 
loses  some  of  its  pofrer  by  repetition ;  the  foetid 
gum  resins  are  also  useful,  particularly  where  the 
bowels  are  torpid  ;  and  other  antispasmodics 
may  be  occasionally  employed.  The  practice  of 
smoking,  or  chewing  tobacco,  has  sometimes  ap- 
peared extremely  beneficial ;  and  a  cup  of  strong 
coffee  has  often  afforded  speedy  relief.  Means 
should  also  be  employed  for  strengthening  the 
system  ;  and  where  there  appears  a  tendency  to 
serous  effusion,  digitalis  may  be  very  useful.  But 
by  far  the  most  important  part  of  the  treatment 
consists  in  obviating  or  removing  the  several  ex- 
citing causer,  whether  operating  on  the  lungs  im- 
mediately, or  through  the  medium  of  the  prima; 
via;,  &c.  Individual  experience  can  alone  ascer- 
tain what  state,  of  the  atmosphere  as  to  tem- 
perature, dryness,  purity,  &e.  shall  be  most  be- 
neficial to  asthmatics,  though  a  good  deal  de- 
pends on  habit  in  this  respect :  but  a  due.  regula- 
tion of  this,  as  well  as  of  the  diet,  and  other 
parts  of  regimen,  will  usually  afford  more  per- 
manent relief  than  any  medicines  we  can  em- 
ploy. 

A'STITES.  (From  ad,  and  sto,  to  stand 
near. )  A  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  the 
prostate  glands,  because  ihey  are  situated  near 
the  bladder. 

ASTRA'GALUS.     (Astragalus,  i.  ni.  ;  A?-- 
tv  A05,  a  cockle,  or  die  :  Because  : 
MS 


like   l  I  m  ancient  games.)     1. 

ancle-bone  ;  a  bone,  of  the  tarsus,  upon  which 
the  tibia  moves.  Also  called  the  slins;  bone,  or 
first  bone  of  the  foot.  Ballista  os;  aristrios  ; 
talus;  quatrio  ;  tetroros  ;  cavicula ;  cavilla; 
diabebos ;  peza.  It  is  placed  posteriorly  and  su- 
periorlv  in  the  tarsus,  and  is  formed  of  two  parts, 
one  large,  which  is  called  its  body,  the  other 
small,  like  a  process.  The  part  where  these  two 
unite  is  termed  the  neck. 

2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
mean  system.  Class,  Diadelphia ;  Order,  De- 
candria. 

Astragalus  excapus.  Stemless  milk-vetch. 
The  root  of  this  plant,  Astragalus  acaulis  exca- 
pus;— leguminibus  lunatis ;  foliis  villosis  of 
Linnieus,  is  said  to  cure  confirmed  syphilis,  espe- 
cially when  in  the  form  of  nodes  and  nocturnal 
pains. 

Astragalus  tragacantha.  The  former 
systematic  name  for  the  plant  which  affords  the 
gum  tragacanth.     Sec  Astragalus  verus. 

Astragalus  verus.  Goat's  thorn.  Milk- 
vetch.  Spina  hirci;  Astragalus  trdgacant ha  ,• 
Astragalus  aculeatus.  We  are  indebted 
French  traveller,  of  the  name  of  Olivier,  for  the 
discovery  that  the  gum  tragacanth  of  commerce, 
is  the  produce  of  a  species  of  astragalus  not  be- 
fore known.  He  describes  it  under  the  name  of 
astragali's  xerus,  being  different  both  from  A. 
tragacantha  of  Linnaeus,  and  from  the  A.  gum- 
mifera  of  Labillardicre.  It  grows  in  the  North 
of  Persia.  Gum  tragacanth,  or  gum  dragant,  or 
dragon,  (which  is  forced  from  this  plant  by  the 
intensity  of  the  solar  rays,  is  concreted  into  irre- 
gular lumps  or  vermicular  pieces,  bent  into  a 
variety  of  shapes,  and  larger  or  smaller  propor- 
tions, according  to  the  size  of  the  wound  from 
which  it  issues,')  is  brought  chiefly  from  Turkey, 
in  irregular  lumps,  or  long  vermicular  pieces 
bent  into  a  variety  of  shapes  :  the.  best  sort  is 
white,  semitransparent,  dry,  yet  somewhat  soft 
to  the  touch. 

Gum-tragacanth  differs  from  all  the  other 
known  gums,  in  giving  a  thick  consistence  to  a 
much  larger  quantity  of  water;  and  in  being 
much  more  difficultly  soluble,  or  rather  dis 
ing  only  imperfectly.  Put  into  water,  it  slowly 
imbibes  a  greatquantity  of  the  liquid,  swell 
a  large  volume,  and  foVms  a  soft  but  not  fluid 
mucilage;  if  more  water  be  added,  a  fluid  solu- 
tion may  be  obtained  by  agitation  ;  but  thr  1 
looks  turbid  and  whcyisli,  and  on  standing,  the 
mucilage  subsides,  the  limpid  water  on  the  sur- 
face retaining  little  of  the  gum.  Nor  does  the 
admixture  of  the  preceding  more  soluble  gums 
promote  its  union  with  the  water,  or  render  its 
dissolution  more  durable  :  when  gum-tragacanth 
and  gum-arabic  arc  dissolved  together  in  water, 
tiie  tragacanth  separates  from  the  mixtuK  mon 
speedily  than  when  dissolved  by  itself. 

Tragacanth  is  usually  preferred  Jo  the  other 
gums  tor  making  up  troches,  and  other  like  pur- 
poses, and  is  supposed  likewise  to  be  the  most 
effectual  as  a  medicine  ;  but  on  account  of  its 
imperfect  solubility,  is  unfit  for  liquid  forms.  I» 
is  commonly  given  in  poiwIUcivitli  the  add,'  - 
other  materials  of  similar  intention  ;  thus,  to  one 
part  of  gum-tragacanth  are  added  one  of  giun- 
arabic,  one  of  starch,  and  six  of  sugar. 

According  to  Bucholtz,  gum-tragacanth  is  com- 
posed of  57  parts  of  a  matter   similar  to  gum- 
arabic,  and  43  parts  of  a  peculiar  substam 
pablc  of  swelling  in  cold  water  without  dis 
ing,  and  assuming  the  appearance  of  a  thick  jell) . 
It  is  soluble  in  boiling  v 
mucilaginous  soln< 
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]  in  (itiniiicent  qualities  of  1i  to  be 

<^  similar  to  those  of  gum-arabic.  It 
,lora  given  alone,  but  frequently  i;i  combina- 
tion with  more  powerful  medicines,  especially 
in  the  form  of  troches,  for  which  it  is  peculiarly 
well  adapted  :  it  gives  name  to  an  officinal  com- 
pound powder,  and  was  an  ingredient  in  the  com- 
pound  powder  of  eccussc. 

ASTliA  NT|  \    (Fromaarpov,  antrum,  a  star ; 
io called  from  the  star-like  shape  of  its  dowers.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  oi  plants  in  the   Linnxan 
system,  Class,  Pcntundrm,  Order,  Digynia. 
"Astrantia  major.     Ailrunlia  vulgaris. 

A&trantia  nigra.     The  herb  sanicle  master- 
wort.     A  rustic  purge  in  the  time  of  Gerard. 

A'strafe.     (From  a^pa^lw,  to  corruscate.) 
Lightning.     Galen  reckons  it  among  the  remote 
of  epilepsy. 

ASTIU'CTUS.     (From  astringo,  to  bind.) 
When  applied  to  the  belly,  it  signifies  costive- 
bns,  alvus  cutricta. 

ASTRINGENT.  (Astringent  i  from  astrin- 
to  constringe. )  Adstringent.  That  which, 
when  applied  to  the  body,  renders  the  solids  den- 
ser and  firmer,  by  contracting  their  fibres,  inde- 
pendently of  their  living,  or  muscular  power. 
Astringents  thus  serve  to  diminish  excessive  dis- 
charges ;  and  by  causipg  greater  compression  of 
the  nervous  fibriihe,  may  lessen  morbid  sensibility 
or  irritability.  Hence  they  may  tend  indirectly 
to  restore  the  strength,  when  impaired  by  these 
causes.  The  chief  articles  of  this  class  are  the 
.fcids,  alum,  lime-water,  chalk,  certain  prepara- 
tions of  copper,  zinc,  iron,  and  lead  ;  the  gallic 
acid,  which  is  commonly  found  united  with  the 
true  astringent  principle,  was  long  mistaken  for 
it.  Scguin  first  distinguished  them,  and,  from 
the  use  of  this  principle  in  tanning  skins,  has 
n  it  the  name  of  tannin.  Their  character- 
iliff'i rences  are,  the  gallic  acid  forms  a  black 
precipitate  with  iron  ;  the  astringent  principle 
form*  an  insoluble  compound  with  albumen. 

ASTRONO'MY,     (Astronomia;  from  a ?p or, 

a  star,  and  vopos,  a  law.)     The  knowledge  of  the 

heavenly   bodies.     Hippocrates   ranks   this  and 

ilogy  among  the  necessary  studies  of  a  phy- 

ASTRUC,  John,  a  learned  physician,  born  in 
France,  1684.     He  studied  and  took  his  deg 
at  Rlontpelier,  and  became  afterwards  a  profes- 
•or  there.     In   1729,  he  was  appointed  physician 
to  the  king  of  Poland,  but  soon  returned  to  his 
native  country,  was  made  consulting  physician 
to  the  French  king,  and  professor  of  medicine  at 
Paris,  where  he  attained  great  celebrity.  He  was 
author  of  numerous    medical   and  phiiosopl 
works,    but    especially  one   "on    Venereal  Dis- 
,"  which  deservedly  became  <  xtreniely  po- 
pular, and   m;is  translated  into  various  modern 
lie  1  i %  ed  to  the  advanced  age  of  82. 
It.     Indian  myrobalans,  or  purging  nut. 
Verdigris. 

i<  .    Nitre. 
VTA'XIA.     (From  a,  nog.  and  picju,  to  or- 
W.miol   regularity  in  the  symptoms  of  a 
disease,  or  of  the  functions  of  an  animal  body. 
\  i  v  ..in.)     I.  A  tenesmus. 

(Arabian.)     Removal  of  preter- 
•'»"'  under  the  natural  on 

litj  to 
\TH\M  \'-  ■    „..  f,nn.  .   bo 


from  Athanr >  in  Thessaly.)    The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnsean  system,  t'  I 
Pentandria ;  Order,  /Jigynia. 

Athamanta  c  re  ten  sis.  The  systematic 
name  for  the  dawns  cretins  of  the  pharmaco- 
peias. Myrrhus  annua.  Candy  carrot.  The 
seeds  of  this  plant,  Atliamanta—foliolis  lineari- 
bus  plants,  hirsutix  ;  pclulis  bipartitis  ;  semini- 
Itus  oblongis  hirsutis,  of  Linnaeus,  are  brought 
from  the  isle  of  Candy  :  they  have  an  aromatic 
smell,  and  a  slightly-biting  taste  ;  and  are  occa- 
sionally employed  as  carminatives,  and  diuretics 
in  diseases  of  the  prima;  via;  and  urinary  pas- 
sages. 

Athamanta  oreoseliniim.  The  systema- 
tic name  for  the  officinal  oreoselinum.  Black 
mountain  parsley.  The  root  and  seed  of  this 
plant,  Athamanta— J  olio]  is  divaricatis  of  Lin- 
naeus, as  well  as  the  whole  herb,  were  formerly 
used  medicinally.  Though  formerly  in  so  high 
estimation  as  to  obtain  the  epithet  of  polychresta, 
this  plant  is  seldom  used  in  the  practice  of  the 
present  day.  An  extract  and  tincture  prepared 
from  the  root  were  said  to  be  attendant,  aperient, 
deobstruei't,  and  lithontriptic.  The  oil  obtained 
by  distillation  from  the  seed  was  esteemed  to  allay 
the  tooth-  ache ;  and  the  whole  was  recom- 
mended as  an  antiscorbutic  and  corroborant. 

ATIIAMANTICUM.     See  JEthusa  meum. 

ATHANA'SIA.  (From  a,  priv.  and  Zavaro;, 
death  ;  so  called  because  its  flowers  do  not  wither 
easily.)  1.  The  immortal  plant.  A  name  given 
to  tansy ;  because  when  stuffed  up  the  nose  of  a 
dead  corpse,  it  is  said  to  prevent  putrefaction. 
See  Tanacetum  vulgar e. 

2.  It  means  also  immortality. 

3.  The  name  of  an  antidote  of  Galen,  and  ano- 
ther of  Oribasius. 

4.  It  is  the  name  also  of  a  collyrium  described 
by  Aetius,  and  of  many  other  compositions. 

Atha'nok.  (Arabian.)  A  chemical  digesting 
furnace. 

A'tiiara.  (From  aOrif,  corn.)  A  panada,  or 
pap  for  children,  made  of  bruised  corn. 

Athena.  A  plaster  in  much  repute  among 
the  ancients. 

Athenato'rium.  A  thick  glass  cover  for- 
merly used  for  chemical  purposes. 

Athenio'nis  catapotium.  The  name  of  a 
pill  in  Celsus's  writings. 

Atiiem'iton.  Athenippum.  The  name  o! 
a  collyrium. 

ATHEIIO'MA.  {Atheroma  atis,  n.  AOnpo/ia, 
pulse,  pap.)  An  encysted  tumour  that  contains, 
a  soft  substance  of  the  consistence  of  a  poultice. 

AtHO'nor.    (Arab.)    A  chemical  furnace. 

ATHB IX.     (a fy<£  dchiUs,  weak.) 

1.  Weakm  • 

2.  (From  a,  prio.  and  :',<(.,  a  pair.)  Bald- 
ness. 

ATHY'MIA.     (From  a,  neg.  and  Swpej,  cour- 
I.  Pusillanimity. 

2,   Despondency  or  melancholy. 

Ati'ncar.     (Arabian.)     Borax. 

A'TLAS.  {Atlas,  amis,  m. ;  from  A tao&i,  to 
sustain,  because  it  sustains  the  head  ;  or  from  the 
fable  of  Atlas,  who  was  supposed  to  support  the 
world  upon  his  shoulders.)  The  name  of  the 
first  vertebra.  This  vertebra  did'ers  very  much 
from    the    o  It    has    no 

spinous  process  which  would  prevent  the  neck 
from  being  bent  backwards,  hut  in  its  pla 
has  a  small  eminence.     '  men  of  this 

is  much  larger  than  thai  oi  anj  other  vertebra. 
Its  body,  which  is  small  and  thin,  is  neverthelcs 
firm  and  hard.     It  is  somewhal  like  a  ring, 
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tie  place  of  its  body,  anJ  its  small  pos, 

arch.  The  atlas  is  joined  superiorly  to  the  head  l>\ 
ginglymus  ;  and  interiorly,  to  the  second  cervical 
vertebra,  by  means  of  the  inferior  oblique  pro- 
cesses and  the  odontoid  process  by  trochoides. 

ATMOMETER.  The  name  of  an  instrument 
to  measure  the  quantity  of  exhalation  from  a  hu- 
mid surface  in  a  given  time. 

A'TMOSPHERE.  (Atmosphcra,  a.  f. ;  from 
arptos,  vapour,  and  atyaipa,  a  olobe.)  The  elastic 
invisible  fluid  which  surrounds  the  earth  to  an 
unknown  height,  and  encloses  it  on  all  sides. 
Neither  the  properties  nor  the  composition  of  the 
atmosphere,  seein  to  have  occupied  much  the  at- 
tention of  the  ancients.  Aristotle  considered  it 
as  one  of  the  four  elements,  situated  between  the 
regions  of  water  and.//;*,  and  mingled  with  two 
exlialations,  the  dry  and  the  moist ;  the  first  of 
which  occasioned  thunder,  lightning,  and  wind  ; 
while  the  second  produced  ram,  snow,  and  hail. 

The  opinions  of  the  ancients  were  vague  con- 
jectures, until  the  matter  was  explained  by  the 
sagacity  of  Hales,  and  of  those  philosophers  who 
followed  his  career. 

Boyle  proved  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  atmos- 
phere contained  two  distinct  substances  : — 

1.  An  elastic  fluid  distinguished  by  the  name 
cf  ear. 

2.  Water  in  a  state  of  vapour. 

Besides  these  two  bodies,  it  was  supposed  that 
the  atmosphere  contained  a  great  variety  of  other 
substances  which  were  continually  mixing  with 
it  from  the  earth,  and  which  often  altered  its 
properties,  and  rendered  it  noxious  or  fatal. 
Since  the  discovery  of  carbonic  acid  gas  by  Dr. 
Black,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  this  elastic 
fluid  always  constitutes  a  part  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  constituent  parts  of  the  atmosphere,  there- 
fore, are : — 

1.  Air.  2.  Water.  3.  Carbonic  acid  gas. 
4.  Unknown  bodies. 

1.  For  the  properties,  composition,  and  ac- 
count of  the  first,  see  Air, 

2.  Water. — That  the  atmosphere  contains 
water,  has  been  always  known.  The  rain  and 
tlew  which  so  often  precipitate  from  it,  the  clouds 
and  fogs  with  which  it  is  often  obscured,  and 
which  deposit  moisture  on  all  bodies  exposed  to 
them,  have  demonstrated  its  existence  in  every 
age.  Even  when  the  atmosphere  is  perfectly 
transparent,  water  may  be  extracted  from  it  in 
abundance  by  certain  substances.  Thus,  if  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  be  exposed  to  air,  it 
gradually  attracts  so  much  moisture,  that  its 
weight  is  increased  more  than  three  times  :  it  is 
converted  into  diluted  acid,  from  which  the  wa- 
ter may  be  separated  by  distillation.  Substances 
which  have  the  property  of  abstracting  water 
from  the  atmosphere,  have  received  the  epithet 
of  hygroscopic,  because  they  point  out  the  pre- 
sence of  that  water.  Sulphuric  acid,  the  fixed 
alkalies,  muriate  of  lime,  nitrate  of  lime,  and,  in 
o-eneral,  all  deliquescent  salts,  possess  this  pro- 
perty. The  greater  number  of  animal  and  ve- 
getable bodies  likewise  possess  it.  Many  of  them 
Take  water  from  moist  air,  but  give  it  out  again 
1o  the  air  when  dry.  These  bodies  augment  in 
bulk  when  they  receive  moisture,  and  diminish 
again  when  they  part  with  it.  Hence  some  of 
them  have  been  employed  as  hygrometers,  or 
measures  of  the  quantity  of  moisture  contain- 
ed in  the  air  around  them.  This  they  do  by 
means  of  the  increase  or  diminution  of  their 
length,  occasioned  by  the  addition  or  abstraction 
of  moisture.  This  change  of  length  is  precisely 
marked  by  means  of  an  index.  The  most  in- 
genious and  accurate  hygrometers  t 
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Samsure  and  Deluc.    in  the  first,  the  substance 

employed  to  mark  the  moisture  is  a  human  hair, 
which  by  its  contractions  and  dilatations  is  made 
to  turn  round  an  index.  In  the  second,  instead 
of  a  hair,  a  very  fine  thin  slip  of  whalebone  is 
employed.  The  scale  is  divided  into  100°.  The 
beoWinT  of  the  scale  indicates  extreme  dryness, 
the  end  of  it  indicates  extreme  moisture.  It  is 
"•raduated  by  placing  it  first  in  air  made  as  dry 
as  possible  by  means  of  salts,  and  afterwards  in 
air  saturated  with  moisture.  This  gives  the  ex- 
tremes of  the  scale,  <uid  the  interval  between 
them  is  divided  into  100  equal  parts. 

The  water,  which  constitutes  a  component 
part  of  the  atmosphere,  appears  to  be  in  the  statu 
of  vapour,  and  chemically  combined  with  air  in 
the  same  manner  as  one  gas  is  combined  with 
another.  As  the  quantity  of  the  water  contained 
in  the  atmosphere  varies  considerably,  it  is  im- 
possible to  ascertain  its  amount  with  any  degree 
of  accuracy. 

3.  Carbonic  acid  gas. — The  existence  of  car- 
bonic gas  as  a  constituent  part  of  the  atmosphere, 
was  observed  by  Dr.  Black  immediately  after  he 
had  ascertained  the  nature  of  that  peculiar  fluid. 
If  we  expose  a  pure  alkali  or  alkaline  earth  to 
the  atmosphere,  it  is  gradually  converted  into  a 
carbonate  by  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 
This  fact,  which  had  been  lon°;  known,  rendered 
the  inference  that  carbonic  acid  gas  existed  in  the 
atmosphere  unavoidable,  as  soon  as  the  difference 
between  a  pure  alkali  and  its  carbonate  had  been 
ascertained  to  depend  upon  that  acid.  Not  only 
alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  absorb  carbonic  acid 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  but  several  of  the  me- 
tallic oxydes  also. 

Carbonic  acid  gas  not  only  forms  a  constituent 
part  of  the  atmosphere  near  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  but  at  the  greatest  heights  which  the  in- 
dustry of  man  has  been  able  to  penetrate.  Saus- 
sure  found  it  at  the  top  of  Mount  Blanc,  the 
highest  point  of  the  old  continent ;  a  point  co- 
vered with  eternal  snow,  and  not  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  vegetables  or  animals.  Lime-wate* 
diluted  with  its  own  weight  of  distilled  water, 
formed  a  pellicle  on  its  surface  after  an  hour  and 
three-quarters  exposure  to  the  open  air  on  that 
mountain  ;  and  slips  of  paper  moistened  with 
pure  potash,  acquired  the  property  of  effervescing 
with  acids  after  being  exposed  an  hour  and  a  half 
in  the  same  place.  This  was  at  a  height  no  less 
than  15,668  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Hum- 
boldt has  more  lately  ascertained  the  existence  of 
this  gas  in  air,  brought  by  Mr.  Garncrin  from  a 
height  not  less  than  4280  feet  above  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  to  which  height  he  had  risen  in  nn 
air-balloon.  This  fact  is  a  sufficient  proof  that 
the  presence  of  carbonic  acid  in  air  docs  not  de- 
pend upon  the  vicinity  of  the  earth. 

Now,  as  carbonic  acid  gas  is  considerably 
heavier  than  air,  it  could  notarise  to  great  heights 
in  the  atmosphere  unless  it  entered  into  combina- 
tion with  the  air.  We  are  warranted,  therefore, 
to  conclude,  that  carbonic  acid  is  not  merely  me- 
chanically mixed,  but  that  it  is  chemically  com- 
bined with  tl»e  oil  lit  parts  of  the  at- 
mosphere. It  is  to  the  affinity  which  exists  bc- 
twe<  n  carbonic  add  and  air  that  we  are  to  ascribe 
the  rapidity  with  which  it  disperses  itself  through 
the  atmosphere,  notwithstanding  its  great  speci- 
fic gravity.  Fonlana  mixed  20,000  cubic  i 
of  carbonic  acid  gas  witli  the  air  of  a  close  room, 
and  yet  half  an  hour  after  he  could  not  discover 
the  traces  of  carbonic  acid  in  that  air.  Water 
impregnated  witli  carbonic  acid,  when  exposed 
to  the  air,  very  soon  loses  the  whole  of  tin 
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acid  gas  is  left  uncorked,  the  gas,  as  Bergman 
first  ascertained,  very  soon  disappears,  and  the 
phial  is  found  fdlcd  with  common  air. 

The  difficulty  of  separating  this  gas  from  air 
has  hitherto  prevented  the  possibility  of  deter- 
mining with  accuracy  the  relative  quantity  of  it 
in  a  given  bulk  of  air ;  but  from  the  experiments 
which  have  been  made,  we  may  conclude  with 
some  degree  of  confidence,  that  it  is  not  very  dif- 
ferent from  0.01.  From  the  experiments  of 
Humboldt,  it  appears  to  vary  from  0.005  to  0.01. 
This  variation  will  by  no  means  appear  improba- 
ble, if  we  consider  that  immense  quantities  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  must  be  constantly  mixing  with 
the  atmosphere,  as  it  is  formed  by  the  respiration 
of  animals,  by  combustion,  and  several  other  pro- 
.\liich  are  going  on  continually.  The 
quantity,  indeed,  which  is  daily  formed  by  these 
.  is  so  great,  that  at  first  sight  it  appears 
astonishing  that  it  does  not  increase  rapidly.  The 
consequence  of  such  an  increase  would  be  fatal, 
as  air  containing  0. 1  of  carbonic  acid  extinguishes 
light,  and  is  destructive  to  animals.  But  there  is 
reason  to  conclude,  that  this  gas  is  decomposed 
by  vegetables  as  rapidly  as  it  forms. 

4.  Bodies  found  in  the  atmosphere. — From 
what  has  been  advanced,  it  appears  that  the  at- 
mosphere consists  chiefly  of  three  distinct  elastic 
fluids  united  together  by  chemical  affinity  ; 
namely,  air,  vapour,  and  carbonic  acid  gas  ;  dif- 
fering in  their  proportions  at  different  times  and 
in  different  places  ;  the  average  proportion  of 
^aeh  is, 

98.6    iir 
1.0  carbonic  acid 
0.4  water 
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Hut  besides  these  bodies,  which  may  be  eonsider- 
ed  as  the  constituent  parts  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
existence  of  several  other  bodies  has  been  sus- 
pected in  it.  It  is  not  meant  in  this  place  to  in- 
clude among  those  bodies  electric  matter,  or  the 
substance  oi  clouds  and  fogs,  and  those  other  bo- 
dies which  are  considered  as  the  active  agents  in 
(he  phenomena  of  meteorology,  but  merely  those 
foreign  bodies  which  have  been  occasionally 
(bond  or  inspected  in  air.  Concerning  these 
bodies,  however,  very  little  satisfactory  is  known 
at  present,  as  we  are  not  in  possession  of  instru- 
ment! sufficiently  delicate  to  ascertain  their  pre- 
sence. We  can  indeed  detect  several  of  them 
actually  mixing  with  air,  but  what  becomes  of 
them  afterwards  we  are  unable  to  say. 

1.  Hydrogen  gas  is  said  to  have  been  found  in 
sir  situated  near  the  crater  of  volcanoes,  and  it  is 
very  possible  that  it  may  exist  always  in  a  very 
-mail  proportion  in  the  atmosphere  ;  but  this 
eannot  be  ascertained  till  some  method  of  de- 
ti  cting  the  presence  of  hydrogen  combined  with 
proportion  of  air  be  discovered. 

-.   Cai'liuretted  hydrogen  nus  is  often  emitted 

by  marches  in  considerable  quantities  during  hot 

weather.     Hut  its  presence  has  never  been  dc- 

t<  'ted  in  air  ;  so  that  in  all  probability  it  is  again 

by  some  unknown  process. 

nutted  abundantly  by  plants 
during  thr  day.  Then  is  some  reason  to  con- 
clude that  tlii-  is  in  consequence  of  the  property 
which  plants  have  of  absorbing  and  decomposing 
carbonic  acid  gas.  Now  as  this  carbonic  acid 
nurd  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
atmosphere,  as  this  i  in  restored  to 

the  air  by  tli>  '_   and  as 

n  altered, 
I  urn  h  - 
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tween  these  two  processes  ;  that  is  to  say,  all  the 
carbonic  acid  formed  by  combustion  must  be 
again  decomposed,  and  all  the  oxygen  abstracted 
must  be  again  restored.  The  oxygen  gas  which 
is  thus  continually  returning  to  the  air  by  com- 
bining with  it,  makes  its  component  parts  always 
to  continue  in  the  same  ratio. 

4.  The  smoke  and  other  bodies  which  are  con- 
tinually carried  into  the  air  by  evaporation,  &c. 
are  probably  soon  deposited  again,  and  cannot 
therefore  be  considered  with  propriety  as  forming 
parts  of  the  atmosphere. 

u.  There  is  another  set  of  bodies,  which  are 
occasionally  combined  with  air,  and  which  on 
account  of  the  powerful  action  which  they  pro- 
duce on  the  human  body,  have  attracted  a  great 
deal  of -attention.  These  are  known  by  the  name 
of  contagions. 

That  there  is  a  difference  between  the  atmo- 
sphere in  different  places,  as  far  as  respects  its 
effects  upon  the  human  body,  has  been  consider- 
ed as  an  established  point  in  all  ages.  Hence 
some  places  have  been  celebrated  as  healthy,  and 
others  avoided  as  pernicious,  to  the  human  con- 
stitution. It  is  well  known  that  in  pits  and  mines 
the  air  is  often  in  such  a  state  as  to  suffocate 
almost  instantaneously  those  who  attempt  to 
breathe  it.  Some  places  are  frequented  by  pe- 
culiar diseases.  It  is  known  that  those  who  are 
much  in  the  apartments  of  persons  ill  of  certain 
maladies,  are  extremely  apt  to  catch  the  infec- 
tion ;  and  in  prisons  and  other  places,  where 
crowds  of  people  are  confined  together,  ■when 
diseases  once  commence,  they  are  wont  to  make 
dreadful  havoc.  In  all  these  cases,  it  has  been 
-imposed  that  a  certain  noxious  matter  is  dis- 
solved by  the  air,  and  that  it  is  the  action  of  this 
matter  which  produces  the  mischief. 

This  noxious  matter  is,  in  many  cases,  readily 
distinguished  by  the  peculiarly  disagreeable  smell 
which  it  communicates  to  the  air.  No  doubt 
tliis  matter  differs  according  to  the  diseases  which 
it  communicates,  and  the  substance  from  which 
it  has  originated.  Morveau  lately  attempted  to 
ascertain  its  nature ;  but  he  soon  found  the  chemi- 
cal tests  hitherto  discovered  altogether  insuffi- 
cient for  that  purpose.  He  has  put  it  beyond  a 
doubt,  however,  that  this  contagious  matier  is  of 
a  compound  nature,  and  that  it  is  destroyed  alto- 
gether by  certain  agents.  He  exposed  infected 
air  to  the  action  of  various  bodies,  and  he  judged 
of  the  result  by  the  effect  which  these  bodies  had 
in  destroying  the  foetid  smell  of  the  air.  The 
following  is  the  result  of  his  experiments  : 

I.  Odorous  bodies,  such  as  benzoin,  aromatic 
plants,  &c.  have  no  effect  whatever.  2.  Neither 
have  the  solutions  of  myrrh,  benzoin,  &c.  in  al- 
cohol, though  agitated  in  infected  air.  3.  Pyro- 
ligneous  acid  is  equally  inert.  4.  Gunpowder, 
when  fired  in  infected  air,  displaces  a  portion  of 
it ;  but  what  remains,  still  retains  its  foetid  odour. 
5.  Sulphuric  acid  has  no  effect ;  sulphurous  acid 
weakens  the  odour,  but  does  not  destroy  it.  Dis- 
tilled vinegar  diminishes  the  odour,  but  its  action 
is  slow  and  incomplete.  7.  Strong  acetic  acid 
acts  instantly,  and  destroys  the  foetid  odour  of  in- 
fected air  completely.  8.  The  fumes  of  nitric 
acid,  first  employed  by  Dr.  Carmichael  Smith, 
are  equally  efficacious.  9.  Muriatic  acid  gas, 
first  pointed  out  as  a  proper  agent  by  Morveau 
himself,  is  equally  effectual.  10.  But  the  most 
powerful  agent  is  ox3rmuriatic  acid  gas,  first  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Cruickshanks,  and  now  employed 
with  the  gre  in  the  British  navy  and 

military  hospitals. 

Thus  there  are  four  substances  which  have  the 
property  ol 
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purifying  the  air  ;  but  acetic  acid  cannot  easily 
be  obtained  in  sufficient  quautity,  and  in  a  state 
of  sufficient  concentration  to  be  employed  with 
advantage.  Nitric  acid  is  attended  with  incon- 
venience, because  it  is  almost  always  contamina- 
ted with  nitrous  gas.  Muriatic  acid  and  oxy- 
muriatic  acid  are  not  attended  with  these  incon- 
veniences ;  the  last  deserves  the  preference,  be- 
cause it  acts  with  greater  energy  and  rapidity. 
All  that  is  necessary  is  to  mix  together  two  parts 
of  salt  with  one  part  of  the  black  oxyde  of  man- 
ganese, to  place  the  mixture  in  an  open  vessel  in 
the  infected  chamber,  and  to  pour  upon  it  two 
parts  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  fumes  of  oxynmri- 
atic  acid  are  immediately  exhaled,  fill  the  cham- 
ber, and  destroy  the  contagion. 

Ato'chia.  (From  a,  neg.  and  rows,  offspring ; 
from  TiKTw,  to  bring  forth. )  1.  Inability  to  bring 
forth  children.     2.  Difficult  labour. 

ATOMIC  THEORY.  In  the  chemical  com- 
bination of  bodies  with  each  other,  it  is  observed 
that  some  unite  in  all  proportions  ;  others  in  all 
proportions  as  far  as  a  certain  point,  beyond 
which  combination  no  longer  takes  place  :  there 
are  also  many  examples,  in  which  bodies  unite  in 
one  proportion  only,  and  others  in  several  pro- 
portions ;  and  these  proportions  are  definite,  and 
in  -the  intermediate  ones  no  combination  ensues. 
And  it  is  remarkable,  that  when  one  body  enters 
into  combination  with  another,  in  several  dif- 
ferent proportions,  the  numbers  indicating  the 
greater  proportions  are  exact  simple  multiples  of 
that  denoting  the  smallest  proportion.  In  other 
words,  if  the  smallest  portion  in  which  B  coin- 
bines  with  A,  be  denoted  by  10,  A  may  combine 
with  twice  10  of  B,  or  with  three  times  10,  and 
so  on ;  but  with  no  intermediate  quantities.  Ex- 
amples of  this  kind  have  of  late  so  much  increased 
in  number,  that  the  law  of  simple  multiples  bids 
fair  to  become  universal  with  respect  at  least  to 
chemical  compounds,  the  proportions  of  which 
are  definite.  Mr.  Dalton  has  founded  what  may 
be  termed  the  atomic  theory  of  the  chemical  con- 
stitution of  bodies.  Till  this  theory  was  pro- 
posed, we  had  no  adequate  explanation  of  the 
uniformity  of  the  proportions  of  chemical  com- 
pounds ;  or  of  the  nature  of  the  cause  which  ren- 
ders combination  in  other  proportions  impossible. 
The  following  is  a  brief  illustration  of  the  theory. 
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Though  wc  appear,  when  we  effect  the  chemical 
union  of  bodies,  to  operate  on  masses,  yet  it  is 
consistent  with  the  most  rational  view  of  the  con- 
stitution of  bodies,  to  believe,  that  it  is  only  be- 
tween their  ultimate  particle^  <>r  atoms,  that 
combination  takes  place.  By  the  term  atoms,  it 
has  been  already  stated,  we  are  to  understand  the 
smallest  parts  of  which  bodies  are  composed.  An 
atom,  therefore,  must  be  mechanically  indivisi- 
ble, and  of  course  a  fraction  of  an  atom  cannot 
exist,  and  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Whether 
the  atoms  of  different  bodies  be  of  the  same  size, 
or  of  different  sizes,  we  have  no  sufficient  evi- 
dence. The  probability  is,  that  the  atoms  of  dif- 
ferent bodies  are  of  unequal  sizes  ;  but  it  cannot 
be  determined  whether  their  sizes  bear  any  regu- 
lar proportion  to  their  relative  weights.  We  are 
equally  ignorant  of  their  shape  ;  but  it  is  proba- 
ble, though  not  essential  to  the  theory,  that  they 
are  spherical.  This,  however,  requires  a  little 
qualification.  The  atoms  of  all  bodies,  probably, 
consist  of  a  solid  corpuscle,  forming  a  nucleus, 
and  of  an  atmosphere  of  heat,  by  which  that  cor- 
puscle is  surrounded,  for  absolute  contact  is  never 
supposed  to  take  place  between  the  atoms  of  bo- 
dies. The  figure  of  a  single  atom  may  therefore 
be  supposed  to  be  spherical.  But  in  compound 
atoms,  consisting  of  a  single  central  atom  sur- 
rounded by  other  atoms  of  a  different  kind,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  figure  (contemplating  the  solid 
corpuscles  only)  cannot  be  spherical ;  yet  if  we 
include  the  atmosphere  of  heat,  the  figure  of  a 
compound  atom  may  be  spherical,  or  some  shape 
approaching  to  a  sphere.  Taking  for  granted 
that  combination  takes  place  between  the  atoms 
of  bodies  only,  Mr.  Dalton  has  deduced  from  the 
relative  weights  in  which  bodies  unite,  the  rela- 
tive weights  of  their  ultimate  particles  or  atoms. 
When  only  one  combination  of  any  two  elementa- 
ry bodies  exists,  he  assumes,  unless  the  contrary 
can  be  proved,  that  its  elements  are  united  atom 
to  atom  :  single  combinations  of  this  sort  he  calls 
binary.  But  if  several  compounds  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  same  elements,  they  combine,  he 
supposes,  in  proportions  expressed  by  some  sim- 
ple multiple  of  the  number  of  atoms.  The  fol- 
lowing tabic  exhibits  a  view  of  these  combina- 
tions : 


1  Atom  of  A+l  atom  of  B=l  atom  of  C,  binary. 

1  Atom  of  A-l-2  atoms  of  B=l  atom  of  D,  ternary. 

2  Atoms  of  A+l  atom  of  B=l  atom  of  E,  ternary. 

1  Atom  of  A+3  atoms  of  B=l  atom  of  F,  quaternary. 

3  Atoms  of  A-j-1  atom  of  B=l  atom  of  G,  quaternary. 


A  different  classification  of  atoms  has  been  pro- 
posed by  Berzelius,  viz.  into  1.  Elementary 
atoms.  2.  Compound  atoms.  The  compound 
atoms  he  divides  again  into  three  different  spe- 
cies ;  namely ;  1st,  Atoms  formed  of  only  two 
elementary  substances,  united  or  compound  atoms 
of  the  first  order.  2dly,  Atoms  composed  of 
more  than  two  elementary  substances,  and  these 
as  they  are  only  found  in  organic  bodies,  or  bodies 
obtained  by  the  destruction  of  organic  matter,  he 
calls  organic  atoms.  3dly,  Atoms  formed  by  the 
union  of  two  or  more  compound  atoms  ;  as,  for 
example,  the  salts.  These  he  calls  compound 
atoms  of  the  second  order.  If  elementary  atoms 
of  different  kinds  were  of  the  same  size,  the 
greatest  number  of  atoms  of  it  that  could  be  com- 
bined with  an  atom  of  B  would  be  12  ;  for  this  is 
the  greatest  number  of  spherical  bodies  that  can 
be  arranged  in  contact  with  a  sphere  of  the  same 
diameter.  But  this  equality  of  size,  though 
adopted  by  Berzelius,  is  i  r;  to  the  by- 
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pothesis  of  Mr.  Dalton,  and  is,  indeed,  supposed 
by  him  not  to  exist. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  mode  in  which  the 
weight  of  the  atoms  of  bodies  is  determined, 
let  us  suppose  that  any  two  elementary  substan- 
ces, A  and  B,  form  a  binary  compound,  and  that 
they  have  been  proved  experimentally  to  unite  in 
the  proportion  by  weight,  of  five  to  the  former, 
to  fonr  of  the  latter,  then  since  (according  to  the 
hypothesis)  they  unite  particle  to  particle,  those 
numbers  will  express  the  relative  weight  of  their 
atoms.  But  besides  combining  atom  to  atom 
singly,  1  atom  of  A  may  combine  with  2  of  B, 
or  with  3,  4,  &c.  or  one  atom  of  B  may  combine 
with  2  of  A,  or  with  3,  4,  &c.  When  such  a 
scries  of  compounds  exists,  the  relative  propor- 
tion of  their  elements  ought  necessarily  on  ana- 
lysis to  be  proved  to  be  5  of  A  to  4  of  B,  or  5  to 
(4+4=0  8  or  5to  (4+4+4=)  12,  &c,  or  contra- 
riwise, 4  of  B  to  5  of  A,  or  4  to  (5+5=)  10  or 
5      Between  these  there  ought 


jm  intermediate  compounds,  and  the  i  \- 
istencc  of  any  such  (as  5  of  A  to  6  of  B,  or  4  of 
B  to  71  of  A)  would,  if  clearly  established,  mili- 
tate against  the  hypothesis.  To  verify  these 
numbers,  it  may  be  proper  to  examine  the  com- 
binations of  A  and  B  with  some  third  substance, 
for  example,  with  C.  Let  us  suppose  that  A  and 
C  form  a  birfary  compound,  in  which  analysis 
discovers  5  parts  of  A,  and  3  of  C.  Then  if  C 
and  B  are  also  capable  of  forming  a  binary  com- 
pound, the  relative  proportion  of  its  elements 
ought  to  be  4  of  B  to  3  of  C,  for  these  numbers 
denote  the  relative  weights  of  their  atoms.  Now 
♦his  is  precisely  the  method  by  which  Mr.  Dalton 
has  deduced  the  relative  weights  of  oxygen,  hy- 
drogen, and  nitrogen,  the  two  first  from  the  known 
composition  of  water,  and  the  two  last  from  the 
proportion  of  the  elements  of  ammonia.  Ex- 
tending the  comparison  to  a  variety  of  other  bo- 
dies, he  has  obtained  a  scale  of  the  relative 
weights  of  their  atoms.  In  several  instances  ad- 
ditional evidence  is  acquired  of  the  accuracy  of 
the  weight  assigned  to  an  element,  by  our  ob- 
t  aining  the  same  number  from  an  investigation  of 
several  of  its  compounds.    For  example, 

1 .  In  water,  the  hydrogen  is  to  the  oxygen  as 
1  to  8. 

2.  In  defiant  gas,  the  hydrogen  is  to  the  carbon 
as  1  to  8. 

3.  In  carbonic  acid,  the  oxygen  is  to  the  car- 
bon as  8  to  6. 

Whether,  therefore,  we  determine  the  weight 
of  the  atom  of  carbon  from  the  proportion  in 
which  it  combines  with  hydrogen,  or  with  oxy- 
gen, we  arrive  at  the  same  number  6,  an  agree- 
ment which,  a6  it  occurs  in  various  other  instan- 
ces, can  scarcely  be  an  accidental  coincidence. 
In  similar  manner,  8  is  deducible,  as  representing 
the  atom  of  oxygen,  both  from  the  combination 
of  that  base  with  hydrogen,  and  with  carbon,  and 
1  is  referred  to  be  the  relative  weight  of  the 
ntom  of  hydrogen,  from  the  two  principal  com- 
pounds into  which  it  enters.  In  selecting  the 
body  which  should  be  assumed  as  unity,  Mr. 
Dalton  has  been  induced  to  fix  on  hydrogen,  be- 
cause it  is  that  body  which  unites  with  others  in 
the  smallest  proportion.  Thus  in  water,  we 
have  1  of  hydrogen,  by  weight,  to  8  of  oxygen  ; 
in  ammonia,  1  of  hydrogen  to  14  of  nitrogen  ;  in 
carburetted  hydrogen,  1  of  hydrogen  to  6  of  car- 
bon ;  and  in  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  1  of  hydro- 
gen to  16  of  sulphur.  Taking  for  granted  that 
all  these  bodies  are  binary  compounds,  we  have 
the  following  scale  of  numbers  expressive  of  the 
relative  weights  of  the  atoms  of  their  elements  : 
Hydrogen  -  -  1 
Oxygen  8 

Nitrogen  -        -      14 

Carbon  6 

Sulphur  16 

Dr».  Wollaston  and  Thomas,  and  Professor 
Berzelius,  on  the  other  hand,  have  assumed  oxy- 
gen as  the  decimal  unit,  (the  first  making  it  10, 
the  second  1,  and  the  third  100,)  chiefly  with  a 
view  to  facilitate  the  estimation  of  its  numerous 
compounds  with  other  bodies.  This  perhaps  is 
lo  be  regretted,  even  though  the  change  may  be 
in  some  respects  eligible,  because  it  is  extremely 
desirable  that  chemical  writers  should  employ  an 
universal  standard  of  comparison  for  the  weights 
of  the  ;itoms  of  bodies.  It  is  easy,  however,  to 
reduce  the  number  to  Mr.  Dalton's  by  the  rule  of, 
proportion.  Thus,  u  8,  i\lr.  Dalton's  number 
lor  oxygen,  com  cted  by  the  latest  experiments, 
number  for  hydrogen,  so  is  io,  Dr. 
WoUuton's  ihj  ii  1 1  ■<  r  for  oxygen,  1 .  i:>  the  number 

limed   with 
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Mr.  Dalton,  the  atom  of  hydrogen  as  unity  ;  bn 
that  philosophor  and  Berzelius  al>o  have  modi- 
fied the  theory,  by  taking  for  granted  that  water 
is  a  compound  of  one  proportion  (atom)  of  oxy- 
gen and  two  proportions  (atoms)  of  hydrogen. 
This  is  founded  on  the  fact  that  two  measures  of 
hydrogen  gas  and  one  of  oxygen  gas  are  neces- 
sary to  form  water  ;  and  on  the  supposition  that 
equal  measures  of  different  gases  contain  equal 
numbers  of  atoms.  And  as  in  water  the  hydro- 
gen is  to  the  oxygen  by  weight  as  1  to  8,  two 
atoms  or  volumes  of  hydrogen  must,  on  this  hy- 
pothesis, weigh  1,  and  1  atom  of  volume  of  hy- 
drogen 8  ;  or  if  we  denote  a  single  atom  of  dydro- 
gen  by  1,  we  must  express  an  atom  of  oxygen  by 
16.  It  is  objectionable,  however,  to  this  modifi- 
cation of  the  atomic  theory,  that  it  contradicts  a 
fundamental  proposition  of  Mr.  Dalton,  the  con- 
sistency of  which  with  mechanical  principles  he 
has  fully  shown  ;  namely,  that  that  compound  of 
any  two  elements  which  is  with  most  difficulty 
decomposed  must  be  presumed,  unless  the  con- 
trary can  be  proved,  to  be  a  binary  one.  It  is 
easy  to  determine,  in  the  manner  already  explain- 
ed, the  relative  weights  of  the  atoms  of  two  ele- 
mentary bodies  which  unite  only  in  one  proportion ; 
but  when  one  body*unites  in  different  proportions 
with  another,  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  weight  of  its  atom,  that  we  should  know  the 
smallest  proportion  in  which  the  former  combines 
with  the  latter.  Thus  if  we  have  a  body  A, 
100  parts  of  which  by  weight  combine  with  not 
less  than  32  of  axygen,  the  relative  weight  of  its 
atom  will  be  to  that  of  oxygen  as  100  to  32  ;  or 
reducing  these  numbers  to  their  lowest  terms,  as- 
25  to  8 ;  and  the  number  25  will  therefore  ex- 
press the  relative  weight  of  the  atom  of  A.  But  if, 
in  the  progress  of  science,  it  should  be  found  that. 
100  parts  of  A  are  capable  of  uniting  with  16 
parts  of  oxygen,  then  the  relative  weight  of  the 
atom  of  A  must  be  doubled;  for  as  100  is  to  16, 
so  is  50  to  8.  This  example  will  serve  to  explain 
the  changes  that  have  been  sometimes  made  in 
assigning  the  weights  of  the  atoms  of  certain  bo- 
dies, changes  which  it  must  be  observed  always 
consist  either  in  a  multiplication  or  division  of  the 
original  weight  by  some  simple  number.  There 
are,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  a  few  cases  in 
which  one  body  combines  with  another  in  differ- 
ent proportions  ;  and  yet  the  greater  proportions 
are  not  multiples  of  the  less  by  any  entire  num- 
ber. For  example,  we  have  two  oxydes  of  iron, 
the  first  of  which  consists  of  100  iron  and  about. 
30  oxygen  ;  the  second  of  100  iron  and  about  45 
oxygen.  But  the  numbers  30  and  45  are  to  each 
other  as  1  to  1J.  It  will,  however,  render  these 
numbers  1  and  1  {  consistent  with  the  law  of  sim- 
ple multiples  ;  if  we  multiply  each  of  them  by 
2,  it  will  change  them  to  2  and  3 ;  and  if  we  sup- 
pose that  there  is  an  oxyde  of  iron,  though  it  has 
not  yet  been  obtained  experimentally,  consisting 
of  100  iron  and  15  oxygen  ;  for  the"  multiplication 
of  this  last  number  by  2  and  3  will  then  give  us 
the  known  oxydes  of  iron.  In  some  cases  where 
we  have  the  apparent  anomaly  of  1  atom  of  one 
substance  united  with  1£  of  another,  it  has  been 
proposed  by  Dr.  Thomson  to  remove  the  difficulty 
by  multiplying  both  numbers  by  2,  and  by  assum- 
ing that  in  such  compounds  we  have  two  atoms  of 
the  one  combined  with  3  atoms  of  the  other. 
Such  combinations,  it  is  true,  are  exceptions  to  ;i 
law  deduced  by  Berzelius,  that  in  all  inorganic 
compounds  one  of  the  constituents  is  in  the  state 
of  a  single  atom  ;  but  the}'  are  in  no  respect  in- 
consistent with  the  views  of  Mr.  Dalton,  and  are 
indeed  expressly  admitted  by  him  to  be  Compati- 
ble with  this  c  well  as  ton firmed  bj 
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experience.  Thus,  it  will  appear  in  the  sequel, 
that  some  of  the  compounds  of  oxygen  with  ni- 
trogen are  constituted  in  this  way.  Several  ob- 
jections have  been  proposed  to  the  theory  of  Mr. 
Dalton  ;  of  these  it  is  only  necessary  to  notice 
the  most  important.  It  has  been  contended  that 
we  have  no  evidence  when  one  combination  only 
of  two  elements  exists,  that  it  must  be  a  binary 
one,  and  that  we  might  equally  well  suppose  it  to 
be  a  compound  of  2  atoms  of  the  one  body  with 
1  atom  of  the  other.  In  answer  to  this  objection, 
we  may  urge  the  probability,  that  when  two  ele- 
mentary bodies  A  and  B  unite,  the  most  energetic 
combination  will  be  that  in  which  one  atom  of  A 
is  combined  with  one  atom  of  B ;  for  an  addi- 
tional atom  of  B  will  introduce  a  new  force,  di- 
minishing the-  attraction  of  these  elements  for 
each  other,  namely,  the  mutual  repulsion  of  the 
atoms  of  B  ;  and  this  repulsion  will  be  greater  in 
proportion  as  we  increase  the  number  of  the 
atoms  of  B.  2dly,  It  has  been  said,  that  when 
more  than  one  compound  of  two  elements  exists, 
we  have  no  proof  which  of  them  is  the  binary 
compound,  and  which  the  ternary.  For  example, 
that  we  might  suppose  carbonic  acid  to  be  a  com- 
pound of  an  atom  of  charcoal,  and  an  atom  of 
oxygen  ;  and  carbonic  oxydu  of  an  atom  of  oxy- 
gen, with  two  atoms  of  charcoal.  To  this  objec- 
tion, however,  it  is  a  satisfactory  answer  that 
such  a  constitution  of  carbonic  acid  and  carbonic 
oxyde  would  be  directly  contradictory  of  a  law 
of  chemical  combination  ;  namely,  that  it  is  at- 
tended, in  most  cases,  wifhauin<jrease  of  specific 
gravity.  It  would  be  absurd,  therefore,  to  sup- 
pose carbonic  acid,  which  is  the  heavier  body,  to 
be  only  once  compounded,  and  carbonic  oxyde, 
which  is  the  lighter,  to  be  twice  compounded. 
Moreover,  it  is  universally  observed,  that  of 
chemical  compounds,  the  most  simple  are  the 
most  difficult  to  be  decomposed ;  and  this  being 
the  case  with  carbonic  oxyde,  we  may  naturally 
suppose  it  to  be  more  simple  than  carbonic  acid. 
3dly,  It  has  been  remarked,  that  instead  of  sup- 
posing water  to  consist  of  an  atom  of  oxygen 
united  with  an  atom  of  hydrogen,  and  that  the 
atom  of  the  former  is  7|  times  heavier  than  that  of 
the  latter,  we  might  with  equal  probability  con- 
clude, that  in  water  we  have  7  i  times  more  atoms 
in  number  of  oxygen  than  of  hydrogen.  But 
this,  if  admitted,  would  involve  the  absurdity 
that  in  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  gases 
so  contrived  that  tiie  ultimate  atoms  of  each 
should  be  equal  in  number,  7  atoms  of  oxygen 
would  desert  all  the  proximate  atoms  of  hydrogen 
in  order  to  unite  with  one  at  a  distance,  for  which 
they  must  have  naturally  a  less  affinity. 

ATONIC.  Atonicus.  Having  a  diminution 
of  strength. 

A'TONY.  {Atonia,  from  a,  neg.  and  ra»u, 
to  extend.)  Weakness,  or  a  defect  of  muscular 
power. 

ATRABI'LIS.     (Atrabilis,  from  atra  black, 
and  bilis,  bile.)     1.  Black  bile. 
2.  Melancholy. 

Artraeiliar.e  CAPSUI..E.  (From  atra, 
black,  and  bilis. )     Se  Renal  glands. 

ATRACHE'LUS.     (From  a,  priv.  and  t^- 
>/voS)  tr,e  neck. )     Short-necked. 
Atrage'ne.     See  Clematis  viialba. 
Atrame'ntum  sutorium.    A  name  of  green 
vitriol. 

Atra'sia.  (From  a,  neg.  and  nrpaoi,  to  per- 
forate.)    Atresia.     1.  Imperforate. 

2.  A  disease  where  the  natural  openings,  as  the 
anus  or  vagina,  have  not  their  usual  orifice. 
Atreta'rum.     (From  «,   neg.  and  rpai»,   to 
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perforate.)  A  suppression  of  mine  from  the 
menses  being  retained  in  the  vagina. 

A'TRICES.  (From  a,  priv.  and  W,  hair.) 
Small  tubercles  about  the  anns  upon  which  hairs 
will  not  grow. —  Vaselius. 

A'trici.  Small  sinuses  in  the  rectum,  which 
do  not  reach  so  far  up  as  to  perforate  into  its 
cavity. 

A'TRIPLEX.  [Atriplex.  ids.  f. ;  said  to  be 
named  from  its  dark  colour,  whence  it  was  called 
Atrum  olus. )  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linnoean  system.  Class,  Polygamia;  Order, 
Monacia. 

Atriplex  fcstida.  See  Chenopodium  vul- 
varia. 

Atriplex  hortens  s.  See  Atriplex  sativa. 

Atriplex  sativa.  The  systematic  name  for 
the  atriplex  hortensis  of  the  pharmacopoeias. 
Orache,  the  herb  and  seed  of  this  plant,  Atriplex 
— caule  erecto  herbaceo,  foliis  triangularibus, 
of  Linnaeus,  have  been  exhibited  medicinally  as 
antiscorbutics,  but  the  practice  of  the  present 
day  appears  to  have  totally  rejected  them. 

ATROPA.  (Atropa,  a.  f. ;  from  At/iottoi,  the 
goddess  of  destiny :  so  called  from  its  fatal  ef- 
fects. )  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Pentandria;  Order, 
Monogynia. 

Atropa  belladonna.  The  systematic  name 
for  the  belladonna  of  the  pharmacopoeias.  So- 
lanummelonocerasus  ;  Solanumlethale.  Deadly 
night-shade  or  dwale.  Atropa — caule  h  erbaceo  ; 
foliis  ovatis  integris  of  Linnaeus.  This  plant 
has  been  long  known  as  a  strong  poison  of  the 
narcotic  kind,  and  the  berries  have  furnished 
many  instances  of  their  fatal  effects,  particularly 
upon  children  that  have  been  tempted  to  eat  them. 
The  activity  of  this  plant  depends  on  a  principle 
sui  generis,  called  Alropia.  (See  Atropia.) 
The  leaves  were  first  used  internally,  to  discuss 
scirrhous  and  cancerous  tumours  ;  and  from  the 
good  effects  attending  their  use,  physicians  were 
induced  to  employ  them  internally,  for  the  same 
disorders  ;  and  there  are  a  considerable  number  of 
well-authenticated  facts,  which  prove  them  a  very 
serviceable  and  important  remedy.  The  dose,  at 
first,  should  be  small  ;  and  gradually  and  cau- 
tiously increased.  Five  grains  are  considered  a 
powerful  dose,  and  apt  to  produce  dimness  of 
sight,  vertigo,  &c. 

Atropa  mandragora.  The  systematic  name 
for  the  plant  which  affords  the  radix  mandra- 
gora of  the  pharmacopoeias.  Mandrake.  The 
boiled  root  is  employed  in  the  form  of  poultice, 
to  discuss  indolent  tumours. 

ATRO'PHIA.  (Atrophia,  a.  f.  ;  from*,  neg. 
and  Tpc<pu>,  to  nourish.)  Marasmus.  Atrophy; 
Nervous  consumption.  This  disease  is  marked 
by  a  gradual  wasting  of  the  body,  unaccompanied 
either  by  a  difficulty  of  breathing,  cough,  or  anv 
evident  fever,  but  usually  attended  with  a  loss  of 
appetite  and  impaired  digestion.  It  is  arranged 
by  Cullen  in  the  class  Cachexia,  and  order  Mar- 
cores.     There  are  four  species  :— 

1.  When  it  takes  place  from  too  copious  eva- 
cuations, it  is  termed  atrophia  inanitorum  )  and 
tabes  nutneum ;— sudatoria  ;—d  sanguifluxu, 

2.  When  from  famine,  atrophia  famelico- 
rum.  F        ' 

3.  When  from  corrupted  nutriment,  atrophia 
cacachymica. 

4.  And  when  from  an  interruption  in  the  diges- 
tive organs,  atrophia  debilium. 

The  atrophy  of  children  is  called  paidatro- 
phia.    The  cairce?  which  commonly  give  ri 
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atrophy,  »re  a  P°°r  (^et»  unwholesome  an,  ex- 
cess in  venery,  fluor  albus,  severe  evacuations, 
esjajnuing  to  give  suck  too  long,  a  free  use  of 
.inns  liquors,  mental  uneasiness,  and  worms  ; 
lmt  it  frequently  comes  on  without  any  evident 
cause.  Along  with  the  loss  of  appetite  and  im- 
paired digestion,  there  is  a  diminution  of  strength, 
the  face  is  pale  and  bloated,  the  natural  heat  of 
the  body  is  somewhat  diminished,  and  the  lower 
extremities  arc  oedematous.  Atrophy,  arise 
from  whatever  cause  it  may,  is  usually  very  diffi- 
cult to  cure,  and  not  unfrequently  terminates  in 
dropsy. 

ATROPHY.     See  Atrophia. 

ATROPIA.  A  poisonous  vegetable  principle, 
probably  alkaline,  recently  extracted  from  the 
Atropa  belladonna,  or  deadly  nightshade,  by 
Brandes.  He  boiled  two  pounds  of  dried  leaves 
of  ufropa  belladonna  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
water,  pressed  the  decoction  out,  and  boiled  (he 
remaining  leaves  again  in  water.  The  decoctions 
were  mixed,  and  some  sulphuric  acid  was  added, 
in  order  to  throw  down  the  albumen  and  similar 
bodies  ;  the  solution  is  thus  rendered  thinner,  and 
passes  more  readily  through  the  filter.  The  de- 
ruction  was  then  supersaturated  with  potassa,  by 
which  he  obtained  a  precipitate  that,  when 
washed  with  pure  water  and  dried,  weighed  S9 
grains.  It  consisted  of  small  crystals,  from  which 
by  solution  in  acids,  and  precipitation  by  alka- 
lies, the  new  alkaline  substance,  atropia,  was  ob- 
tained in  a  state  of  purity. 

The  external  appearance  of  atropia  varies  con- 
siderably, according  to  the  different  methods  by 
which  it  is  obtained.  When  precipitated  from 
the  decoction  of  the  herb  by  a  solution  of  potassa, 
it  appears  in  the  form  of  very  small  short  crys- 
tals, constituting  a  sandy  powder.  When  thrown 
down  by  ammonia  from  an  aqueous  solution  of 
its  salts,  it  appears  in  flakes  like  wax,  if  the  so- 
lution is  much  diluted  ;  if  concentrated,  it  is  <xc- 
latinous  like  precipitated  alumina ;  when  obtained 
by  the  cooling  of  a  hot  solution  in  alcohol,  it 
crystallises  in  long,  acicular,  transparent,  bril- 
liant crystals,  often  exceeding  one  inch  in  length, 
which  are  sometimes  feathery,  at  other  times 
star-like  in  appearance,  and  sometimes  they  are 
«ingle  crystals.  Atropia,  however,  is  obtained 
in  raeh  a  crystalline  state  only  when  rendered 
perfectly  pure  by  repeated  solution  in  muriatic 
acid,  and  precipitation  by  ammonia.  When 
pure,  it  has  no  taste.  Cold  water  has  hardly  any 
effect  upon  dried  atropia,  but  it  dissolves  a  suisjj 
quantity  when  it  is  recently  precipitated ;  and 
boiling  water  dissolves  still  more.  Cold  alcohol 
dissolves  but  a  minute  portion  of  atropia  ;  but 
when  boiling^  it  readily  dissolves  it.  Ether  and 
oil  of  turpentine,  even  when  boiling,  have  little 
c  fleet  on  atropia. 

Sulphate  of  atropia  crystallises  in  rhoniboidal 
tables  and  prisms  with  square  bases.  It  is  soln- 
ii  lour  or  five  pails  of  cold  water.  It  seems 
to  elHoresce  in  the  air,  when  freed  as  much  as 
poi  ible  Eton  adhering  sulphuric  acid,  by  pres- 
urr  between  the  toll's  ol  blotting  paper.  Its 
composition  by  Krandes  seems  to  be, 

Atropia,  3S.93    . 

Sulphuric  acid,       36.52 
Water,  24.55 

100.00 
This  analysis  would  make  the  prime  equivalent 
of  atropia  so  low  •  n  bcin;  1.  Muri- 

ate of  atropia  appears  in  beautiful  white  brilliant 

lb,  whirl)  are  either  cubes  or  square  pi 
similar  to  the   muriate  of  daturiu.     He  in 
positron  nf  tbis  gall  to  be. 


Atropia,  39.19 

Muriatic  acid.        25.40 
Water,  35.41 


100.00 

This  analysis  was  so  conducted  as  to  be  enti- 
tled to  little  attention.  Nitric,  acetic,  and  oxalic 
acids  dissolve  atropia,  and  form  acicular  salts,  all 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  Mr.  Brandes  was 
obliged  to  discontinue  his  experiments  on  the 
properties  of  this  alkali.  The  violent  headaches, 
pains  in  the  back,  and  giddiness,  with  frequent 
nausea,  which  the  vapour  of  atropia  occasioned 
while  he  was  working  on  it,  had  such  a  bad  effect 
on  his  weak  health,  that  he  has  entirely  abstained 
from  any  further  experiments. 

He  once  tasted  a  small  quantity  of  sulphate  of 
atropia.  The  taste  was  not  bitter,  but  merely 
saline  ;  but  there  soon  followed  violent  headach, 
shaking  in  the  limbs,  alternate  sensations  of  heat 
and  cold,  oppression  of  the  chest  and  difficulty  in 
breathing,  and  diminished  circulation  of  the 
blood.  The  violence  of  these  symptoms  ceased 
in  half  an  hour.  Even  the  vapour  of  the  different 
salts  of  atropia  produces  giddiness.  When  ex- 
posed for  a  longtime  to  the  vapours  of  a  solution 
of  nitrate,  phosphate,  or  sulphate  of  atropia,  the 
pupil  of  the  eye  is  dilated.  This  happened  fre- 
quently to  him,  and  when  he  tasted  the  salt  of 
atropia,  it  occurred  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  re- 
mained so  for  twelve  hours,  and  the  different  de- 
grees of  light  had  no  influence.  Schiveigger's 
Journal,  xxviii.  1. 

We  may  observe  on  the  above,  that  it  is  liighly 
improbable  that  atropia  should  have  a  saturating 
power,  intermediate  between  potassa  and  soda. 

ATTE'NUANT.  (Attentions ;  from  attenuo, 
to  make  thin.  An  attenucnt  or  diluent  is  that 
which  possesses  the  power  of  imparting  to  the 
blood  a  more  thin  and  more  fluid  consistence  than 
it  had,  previous  to  its  exhibition  ;  such  are,  water, 
whey,  and  all  aqueous  fluids. 

ATTO'LLENS.  (Attollem ;  from  allollo, 
to  lift  up.  Lifting  up  :  a  term  applied  to  some 
muscles,  the  office  of  which  is  to  lift  up  the  parts 
they  are  affixed  to. 

Attollevs  aurf.m.  A  common  muscle  of 
the  ear.  Attollewt  auricula  of  Albinus  and 
Douglas  ;  Superior  auris  of  Winslow  ;  and  At- 
tollens  auriculam  of  Cowper.  It  arises,  thin, 
broad,  and  tendinous,  from  the  tendon  of  the  oc- 
cipito-frontalis,  from  which  it  is  almost  insepara- 
ble, whore  it  covers  the  aponeurosis  of  the  tem- 
poral muscle  :  and  is  inserted  into  the  upper  part 
of  the  ear,  opposite  to  the  antihelix.  Its  use  is 
to  draw  the  ear  upwards,  and  to  make  the  parts 
into  which  it  is  inserted,  tense. 

Attollkns  occuli.  One  of  the  muscles 
which  pulls  up  the  eye.  See  Rutus. superior  occult. 

Atto'nitus  morbus.  (From  attono,  to  sur- 
prise ;  so  called  because  the  person  falls  down 
suddenly.)  Altotiitus  stupor.  The  apoplexy 
and  epil 

ATTRACTION.  (Attraclio ;  from  attraho, 
to  attract.)  Affinity.  The  terras  attraction,  or 
affinity,  and  repulsion,  in  the  language  of  mo- 
dern philosophers,  are  employed  merely  as  the 
expression  of  the  general  facts,  that  the  masses 
or  particles  of  matter  hare  a  tendency  to  approach 
and  unite  to,  or  to  recede  from  one  another,  under 
certaiu  circumstances.  The  term  attraction  is 
used  synonymously  with  affinity.     See  Affinity. 

All  bodies  have  a  tendency  or  power  to  attract 
each  other  more  or  less,  and  it  is  this  power  which 
is  called  attraction. 

Attraction  is  mutual  :  it  extends  to  indefinite 
distances.     Ml  bodies  whatever,  as  well  as  their 
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component  elementary  particles,  arc  endued  with 
it.  It  is  not  annihilated,  at  how  great  a  distance 
.-never  we  suppose  thorn  to  be  placed  from  each 
other  ;  neither  does  it  disappear  though  they  be 
arranged  ever  so  near  each  other. 

The  nature  of  this  reciprocal  attraction,  or  at 
least  the  cause  which  produces  it,  is  altogether 
unknown  to  us.  Whether  it  be  inherent  in  all 
matter,  or  whether  it  be  the  consequence  of  sonic 
other  agent,  arc  questions  beyond  the  reach  of 
human  understanding  ;  but  its  existence  is  never- 
theless certain. 

"  The  instances  of  attraction  which  are  exhi- 
bited by  the  phenomena  around  us,  are  exceed- 
ingly numerous,  and  continually  present  them- 
selves to  our  observation.  The  effect  of  gravity, 
which  causes  the  weight  of  bodies,  is  so  universal, 
that  we  can  scarcely  form  an  idea  how  the  uni- 
verse could  subsist  without  it.  Other  attractions, 
such  as  those  of  magnetism  and  electricity,  are 
likewise  observable  ;  and  every  experiment  in 
chemistry  tends  to  show,  that  bodies  are  com- 
posed of  various  principles  or  substances,  which 
adhere  to  each  other  with  various  degrees  of 
force,  and  may  be  separated  by  known  methods. 
It  is  a  question  among  philosophers,  whether  all 
the  attractions  which  obtain  between  bodies  be 
referrible  to  one  general  cause  modified  by  cir- 
cumstances, or  whether  various  original  and  dis- 
tinct causes  act  upon  the  particles  of  bodies  at 
one  and  the  same  time.  The  philosophers  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  were  disposed 
to  consider  the  several  attractions  as  essentially 
different,  because  the  laws  of  their  action  differ 
from  each  other  ;  but  the  moderns  appear  dis- 
posed to  generalise  this  subject,  and  to  consider 
all  the  attractions  which  exist  between  bodies,  or 
at  least  those  which  are  permanent,  as  depending 
upon  one  and  the  same  cause,  whatever  it  maybe, 
which  regulates  at  once  the  motions  of  the  im- 
mense bodies  that  circulate  through  the  celestial 
spaces,  and  those  minute  particles  that  are  trans- 
ferred from  one  combination  to  another  in  the 
operations  of  chemistry.  The  earlier  philoso- 
phers observed,  for  example,  that  the  attraction 
ef  gravitation  acts  upon  bodies  with  a  force  which 
is  inversely  as  the  squares  of  the  distances  ;  and 
from  mathematical  deduction  they  have  inferred, 
that  the  law  of  attraction  between  the  particles 
themselves  follows  the  same  ratio ;  but  when 
their  observations  were  applied  to  bodies  very 
near  each  other,  or  in  contact,  an  adhesion  took 
place,  which  is  found  to  be  much  greater  than 
could  be  deduced  from  that  law  applied  to  the 
centres  of  gravity.  Hence  they  concluded,  that 
the  cohesive  attraction  is  governed  by  a  much 
higher  ratio,  and  probably  the  cubes  of  the  dis- 
tances. The  moderns,  on  the  contrary,  have  re- 
marked, that  these  deductions  are  too  general, 
because,  for  the  most  part,  drawn  from  the  consi- 
deration of  spherical  bodies,  which  admit  of  no 
contact  but  such  as  is  indefinitely  small,  and  exert 
the  same  powers  on  each  other,  whichever  side 
may  be  obverted.  They  remark,  likewise,  that 
the  consequence  depending  on  the  sum  of  the 
attractions  in  bodies  not  spherical,  and  at  minute 
distances  from  each  other,  will  not  follow  the 
inverted  ratio  of  the  square  of  the  distance  taken 
i'rom  any  point  assumed  as  the  centre  of  gravity, 
admitting  the  particles  to  be  governed  by  that 
law  ;  but  that  it  will  greatly  differ,  according  to 
the  sides  of  the  solid  which  are  presented  to  each 
other,  and  their  respective  distances  ;  insomuch 
that  the  attractions  of  certain  particles  indefinitely 
near  each  other  will  be  indefinitely  increased, 
though  the  ratio  of  the  powers  acting  upon  the 
remoter  particles  raav  continue  nearly  the  same. 
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That  the  parts  of  bodies  do  attract  each  o 
is  evident  from  that  adhesion  which  produces  so- 
lidity, and  requires  a  certain  force  to  overcome 
it.  For  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  the  various  effects 
of  attraction  have  been  considered  as  different 
kinds  of  affinity  or  powers.  That  power  which 
physical  writers  call  the  attraction  of  cohesion, 
is  generally  called  the  attraction  of  aggregation 
by  chemists.  Aggregation  is  considered  as  the 
adhesion  of  parts  of  the  same  kind.  Thus  a 
number  of  pieces  of  brimstone,  united  by  fusion, 
form  an  aggregate,  the  parts  of  which  may  be 
separated  again  by  mechanical  means.  Tnesc 
parts  have  been  called  integrant  parts  ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  minutest  parts  into  which  a  body  can 
be  divided,  either  really  or  by  the  imagination, 
so  as  not  to  change  its  nature,  are  called  integrant 
parts.  Thus,  if  sulphur  and  an  alkali  be  com- 
bined together,  and  form  liver  of  sulphur,  we 
may  conceive  the  mass  to  be  divided  and  subdi- 
vided to  an  extreme  degree,  until  at  length  the 
mass  consists  of  merely  a  particle  of  brimstone 
and  a  particle  of  alkali.  1  his  then  is  an  inte- 
grant part ;  and  if  it  be  divided  further,  the  effect 
which  chemists  call  decomposition  will  take 
place  ;  and  the  particles,  consisting  no  longer  of 
liver  of  sulphur,  but  of  sulphur  alone,  and  alkali 
alone,  will  be  what  chemists  call  component  parts 
or  principles. 

The  union  of  bodies  in  a  gross  way  is  called 
mixture.  Thus  sand  and  an  alkali  may  be  mixed 
together.  But  when  the  very  minute  parts  of  a 
body  unite  with  those  of  another  so  intimately  as 
to  form  a  body  which  has  properties  different 
from  those  of  either  of  them,  the  union  is  called 
combination  or  composition.  Thus,  if  sand  and 
an  alkali  be  exposed  to  a  strong  heat,  the  minute 
parts  of  the  mixture  combine  and  form  glass. 

If  two  solid  bodies,  disposed  to  combine  together, 
be  brought  into  contact  with  each  other,  the  par- 
ticles which  touch  will  combine,  and  form  a  com- 
pound ;  and  if  the  temperature  at  which  this  new 
compound  assumes  the  flirid  form  be  higher  than 
the  temperature  of  the  experiment,  the  process 
will  go  no  farther,  because  this  new  compound, 
being  interposed  between  the  -two  bodies,  will 
prevent  their  further  access  to  each  other  ;  but 
if,  on  the  contrary,  the  freezing  point  of  the  com- 
poundbe  lower  than  this  temperature,  liquefaction 
will  ensue  ;  and  the  fluid  particles  being  at  liberty 
to  arrange  themselves  according  to  the  law  of 
their  attractions,  the  process  will  go  on,  and  the 
wfcole  mass  will  gradually  be  converted  into  a 
new  compound,  in  the  fluid  state.  An  instance 
of  this  may  be  exhibited  by  mixing  common  salt 
and  perfectly  dry  pounded  ice  together.  The 
crystals  of  the  salt  alone  will  not  liquefy  unless 
very  much  heated  ;  the  crystals  of  the  water, 
that  is  to  say,  the  ice,  will  not  liquefy  unless 
heated  as  high  as  thirty-two  degrees  of  Fahren- 
heit ;  and  wc  have,  of  course,  supposed  the  tem- 
perature of  the  experiment  to  be  lower  than  this, 
because  our  water  is  in  the  solid  state.  Now  it  is 
a  well-known  fact,  that  brine,  or  the  saturated  so- 
lution of  sea-salt  in  water,  cannot  be  frozen  Unless 
it  be  cooled  thirty-eight  degrees  lower  than  the 
freezing  •point  of  pure  water.  It  follows  then, 
that  if  the  temperature  of  the  experiment  be 
higher  than  this,  the  first  combinations  of  salt  and 
ice  will  produce  a  fluid  brine,  and  the  combina- 
tion will  proceed  until  the  temperature  of  the 
mass  has  gradually  sunk  as  low  as  the  freezing 
point  of  brine  ;  after  which  it  would  cease  if  it 
were  not  that  surrounding  bodies  continually  tend 
to  raise  the  temperature.  And  accordingly  it  is 
found  by  experiment,  that  if  the  ice  and  the  salt 
be  previously  cooled  below  the  temper"' 
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jug  brine,  the  combination  and  liquelaction 
mil  not  take  place. 

Tin  instances  in  which  solid  bodies  thus  com- 
bine together  not  being  very  numerous,  and  the 
fluidity  which  ensues  immediately  after  the  com- 
mencement of  this  kind  of  experiment,  have  in- 
duced several  chemists  to  consider  fluidity  in  one 
or  both  of  the  bodies  applied  to  each  Other,  to'be 
a  necessary  circumstance,  in  order  that  they  may 
produce  chemical  action  upon  each  other.  Cor- 
pora non  agunt  niri  sintftuida. 

If  one  of  two  bodies  applied  to  each  other  be 
fluid  at  the  tempera^ire  of  the  experiment,  its 
parts  will  successively  unite  with  the  parts  of  the 
■olid,  which  will  by  that  means  be  suspended  in 
the  fluid,  and  disappear.  Such  a  fluid  is  called  a 
solvent  or  menstruum i  and  the  solid  body  is  said 
to  be  dissolved. 

Some  substances  unite  together  in  all  propor- 
tions. In  this  way  the  acids  unite  with  water. 
Hut  there  are  likewise  many  substances  which 
cannot  be  dissolved  in  a  fluid,  at  a  settled  tem- 
perature, in  any  quantity  beyond  a  certain  por- 
tion. Thus,  water  will  dissolve  only  about  one- 
third  of  its  weight  of  common  salt ;  and  if  more 
salt  be  added,  it  will  remain  solid.  A  fluid  which 
holds  in  solution  as  much  of  any  substance  as  it 
can  dissolve,  u  said  to  be  saturated  with  it.  But 
saturation  with  one  substance  is  so  far  from  pre- 
venting a  fluid  from  dissolving  another  body;  that 
it  very  frequently  happens,  that  the  solvent  power 
of  the  compound  exceeds  that  of  the  original  fluid 
itself.  Chemists  likewise  use  the  word  saturation 
in  another  sense  ;  in  which  it  denotes,  such  a 
union  of  two  bodies  as  produces  a  compound  the 
most  remote  in  its  properties  from  the  properties 
of  the  component  parts  themselves.  In  combi- 
nations where  one  of  the  principles  predominate, 
the  one  is  said  to  be  supersaturated,  and  the 
other  principle  is  said  to  be  subsaturated. 

Heat  in  general  increases  the  solvent  power  of 
fluids,  probably  by  preventing  part  of  the  dis- 
solved substance  from  congealing  or  assuming  the 
•  olid  form. 

It  often  happens,  that  bodies  which  have  no 
tendency  to  unite  are  made  to  combine  together 
by  means  of  a  third,  which  is  then  called  the  me- 
dium. Thus  water  and  fat  oils  are  made  to 
unite  by  th<3  medium  of  an  alkali,  in  the  combi- 
nation called  soap.  Some  writers,  who  seem 
desirous  of  multiplying  terms,  call  this  tendency 
to  unite  the  affinity  of  intermedium.  This  case 
has  likewise  been  called  disposing  affinity;  but 
Berthollet  more  properly  styles  it  reciprocal 
affinity.  lie  likewise  distinguishes  affinity  into 
elementary,  when  it  is  between  the  elementary 
parts  of  bodies  ;  and  resulting,  when  it  is  a  com- 
pound only,  and  would  not  take  place  with  the 
element*  of  that  compound. 

It  very  frequently  happens,   on  the  contrary, 
t  hat  the  tendency  of  two  bodies  to  unite,  or  re- 
main in  combination  together,  is  weakened  or 
destroyed  by  the  addition  of  a  third.     Thus  al- 
cohol unites  with  water  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
mta  most  salts  from  It.     A  striking  instance 
of  this  is  seen  in  a  saturated  or  strong  solution 
of  nitre  in  water.     If  to  this  there  be  added  an 
equal  measure  ol  alcohol,  the  greater  part  of  the 
nitre   instantly   falls  down.      Thus  magnesia   is 
eparated  from  a  solution  of  Epsom  salt,  by  the 
addition  of  an  alkali,  which  combines  with  the 
sulphuric   acid,    and   separates   the   earth.     The 
principle  which  falls  down  is   said  to  be  precipi- 
tated, and  in  many  instances  is  called  a  prvripi- 
Sonie  modern  chemists  use  the  term  pre- 
ipitation  in  a  more  extended,  ami  rather  forced 
they  apply  it  to  all  substances  thus 


separated.  In  this  enunciation,  therefore,  they 
would  say,  that  potassa  precipitates  soda  from  a 
solution  of  common  salt,  though  no  visible  sepa- 
ration or  precipitation  takes  place  ;  for  the  soda, 
when  disengaged  from  its  acid,  is  still  suspended 
in  the  water  by  rea*sou  of  its  solubilitv. 

From  a  great  number  of  facts  of  this  nature, 
it  is  clearly  ascertained,  not  as  a  probable  hypo- 
thesis, but  as  simple  matter  of  fact,  that  some 
bodies  have  a  stronger  tendency  to  unite  than 
others ;  and  that  the  union  of  any  substance  with 
another  will  exclude,  or  separate,  a  third  sub- 
stance, which  might  have  been  previously  united 
with  one  of  them  ;  excepting  only  in  those  cases) 
wherein  the  new  compound  has  a  tendency  to 
unite  with  that  third  substance,  and  form  a  triple 
compound.  This  preference  of  uniting,  which  a 
given  substance  is  found  to  exhibit  with  regard  to 
other  bodies,  is  by  an  easy  metaphor  called  elec- 
tive attraction,  and  is  subject  to  a  variety  of  cases, 
according  to  the  number  and  the  powers  of  the 
principles  which  are  respectively  presented  to 
each  other.  The  cases  which  have  been  most 
frequently  observed  by  chemists,  are  those  called 
simple  elective  attractions,  and  double  elective 
attractions. 

When  a  simple  substance  is  presented  or  ap- 
plied to  another  substance  compounded  of  two 
principles,  and  unites  with  one  of  these  two  prin- 
ciples so  as  to  separate  or  exclude  the  other,  this 
effect  is  said  to  be  produced  by  simple  elective  at- 
traction. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  of  our  opera- 
tions have  been  carried  to  this  degree  of  simpli- 
city. All  the  chemical  principles  we  are  ac- 
quainted with  are  simple  only  with  respect  to  our 
power  of  decomposing  them  ;  and  the  daily  dis- 
coveries of  our  contemporaries  tend  to  decom- 
pose those  substances,  which  chemists  a  few  years 
ago  considered  as  simple.  Without  insisting, 
however,  upon  this  difficulty,  we  may  observe, 
that  water  is  concerned  in  all  the  operations  which 
are  called  humid,  and  beyond  a  doubt  modifies  all 
the  effects  of  such  bodies  as  are  suspended  in  it ; 
and  the  variations  of  temperature,  whether  arising 
from  an  actual  igneous  fluid,  or  from  a  mere  modi- 
fication of  the  parts  of  bodies,  also  tend  greatly 
to  disturb  the  effects  of  elective  attraction. 
These  causes  render  it  difficult  to  point  out  an  ex- 
ample of  simple  elective  attraction,  which  may 
in  strictness  be  reckoned  as  such. 

Double  elective  attraction  takes  place  when 
two  bodies,  each  consisting  of  two  principles,  are 
presented  to  each  other,  and  mutually  exchange  a 
principle  of  each;  by  which  means  two  new  bo- 
dies, or  compounds,  are  produced  of  a  different 
nature  from  the  original  compounds. 

Under  the  same  limitations  as  were  pointed  out 
in  speaking  of  simple  elective  attraction,  we  may 
offer  instances  of  double  elective  attraction.  Let 
oxyde  of  mercury  be  disserved  to  saturation  in 
the  nitric  acid,  the  water  will  then  contain  nitrate 
of  mercury.  Again,  let  potassa  be  dissolved  to 
saturation  in  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  result 
will  be  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  potassa.  If  mer- 
cury were  added  to  the  latter  solution,  it  would 
indeed  tend  to  unite  with  the  acid,  but,  would  pro- 
duce no  decomposition  ;  because  the  elective  at- 
traction of  the  acid  to  the  alkali  is  the  strongest. 
So  likewise,  if  the  nitric  acid  alone  be  added  to 
it,  its  tendency  to  unite  with  the  alkali,  strong  as 
it  is,  will  not  effect  any  change,  because  the  al- 
kali is  already  in  combination  with  a  stronger 
acid.  But  if  the  nitrate  of  mercury  be  added  to 
the  solution  of  sulphate  of  potassa,  a  change  of 
principles  will  take  place ;  the  sulphuric  acid  will 
quit  the  alkali,    and  unite    with  the   mercury, 
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while  the  nitric  acid  combines  with,  the  alkali  ■ 
and  these  two  new  salts,  namely,  nitrate  of  po- 
tassa,  and  sulphate  of  mercury,  may  be  obtained 
separately  by  crystallization.  The  most  remark- 
able circumstance  in  this  process,  is  that  the 
joint  effects  of  the  attractions  of  the  sulphuric 
acid  to  mercury,  and  the  nitric  acid  to  alkali, 
prove  to  be  stronger  than  the  sum  of  thi>  attrac- 
tions between  the  sulphuric  acid  and  the  alkali, 
and  between  the  nitrous  acid  and  the  mercury  ; 
tor  if  the  sum  of  these  two  last  had  not  been 
weaker,  the  original  combinations  woidd  not 
have  been  broken. 

Mr.  Kirvan,  who  first,  in  the  year  1 782  con- 
sidered this  subject  with  that  attention  it  deserves, 
called  the  affinities  which  tend  to  preserve  the 
original  combinations,  the  quiescent  affinities. 
He  distinguished  the  affinities  or  attractions  which 
tend  to  produce  a  change  of  principles,  by  the 
name  of  the  dive.llent  affinities. 

Some  eminent  chemists  are  disposed  to  consider 
as  effects  of  double  affinities,  those  changes  of 
principles  only  which  would  not  have  taken 
place  without  the  assistance  of  a  fourth  princi- 
ple. Thus,  the  mutual  decomposition  of  sul- 
phate of  soda  and  nitrate  of  potassa,  in  which 
the  alkalies  are  changed,  and  sulphate  of  potassa 
and  nitrate  of  soda  are  produced,  is  not  consider- 
ed by  them  as  an  instance  of  double  decomposi- 
tion ;  because  the  nitre  would  have  been  decom- 
posed by  simple  elective  attraction,  upon  the 
addition  of  the  acid  only. 

There  are  various  circumstances  which  modify 
the  effects  of  elective  attraction,  and  have  from  time 
to  time  misled  chemists  in  their  deductions.  The 
chief  of  these  is  the  temperature,  which,  acting 
differently  upon  the  several  parts  of  compounded 
bodies,  seldom  fails  to  alter,  and  frequently  re- 
verses the  effects  of  the  affinities.  Thus,  if  al- 
cohol be  added  to  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  potassa, 
it  unites  with  the  water,  and  precipitates  the  salt 
at  a  common  temperature.  But  if  the  temperature 
be  raised,  the  alcohol  rises  on  account  of  its 
volatility,  and  the  salt  is  again  dissolved.  Thus 
again,  if  sulphuric  acid  be  added,  in  a  common 
temperature,  so  a  combination  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  lime,  it  will  decompose  the  salt,  and  disen- 
gage the  phosphoric  acid  ;  but  if  this  same  mix- 
ture of  these  principles  be  exposed  to  a  consider- 
able heat,  the  sulphuric  acid  will  have  its  attrac- 
tion to  the  lime  so  much  diminished,  that  it  will 
rise,  and  give  place  again  to  the  phosphoric, 
which  will  combine  with  the  lime.  Again,  mer- 
cury kept  in  a  degree  of  heat  very  nearly  equal 
to  volatilising  it.  will  absorb  oxygen,  and  become 
converted  into  the  red  oxyde  formerly  called 
precipitate  per  se  ;  but  if  the  heat  be  augmented 
still  more,  the  oxygen  will  assume  the  elastic 
state,  and  fly  off,  leaving  the  mercury  in  its 
original  state.  Numberless  instances  of  the  like 
nature  continually  present  themselves  to  the  ob- 
servation of  chemists,  which  are  sufficient  to 
establish  the  conclusion,  that  the  elective  attrac- 
tions are  not  constant  but  at  one  and  the  same 
temperature. 

Many  philosophers  are  of  opinion,  that  the 
variations  produced  by  change  of  temperature 
arise  from  the  elective  attraction  of  the  matter  of 
heat  itself.  But  there  are  no  decisive  experi- 
ments either  in  confirmation  or  refutation  of  this 
hypothesis. 

If  we  except  the  operation  of  h"at,  which 
really  produces  a  change  in  the  elective 
tions,  we  shall  find,  that  most  of  the  other  diffi- 
eulties  attending  this  subject  arise  from  tlie  im- 
perfect stale  of  chemical  science.  If  to  a  com- 
pound of  two  principles  a  third  he  added,  the 
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effect  of  this  must  necessarily  be  differcn 
cording  to  its  quality,  and  likewise  according 
to  the  state  of  saturation  of  the  two  princi- 
ples of  the  compounded  body.  If  the  third 
principle  which  is  added  be  in  excess,  it  may  dis- 
solve and  suspend  the  compound  which  may  be 
newly  formed,  and  likewise  that  which  might 
have  been  precipitated.  The  metallic  solutions, 
decomposed  by  the  addition  of  an  alkali,  afford 
no  precipitate  in  various  cases  when  the  alkali  is 
in  excess  ;  because  this  excess  dissolves  the  pre- 
cipitate, which  would  else  have  fallen  down.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  two  principles  of 
the  compound  body  be  in  excess,  the  addition  of 
a  third  substance  may  combine  with  that  excess, 
and  leave  a  neutral  substance,  exhibiting  very 
different  properties  from  the  former.  Thus,  il 
cream  of  tartar,  which  is  a  salt  of  difficult  solu- 
bility, consisting  of  potassa  united  to  an  excess 
of  die  acid  of  tartar,  be  dissolved  in  water,  and 
chalk  be  added,  the  excess  unites  with  part  of  the 
lime  of  the  chalk,  and  forms  a  scarcely  soluble, 
salt ;  and  the  neutral  compound,  which  remains 
after  the  privation  of  this  excess  of  acid,  is  a 
very  soluble  salt,  greatly  differing  in  taste  and 
properties  from  the  cream  of  tartar.  The  metals 
and  the  acids  likewise  afford  various  phenomena, 
according  to  their  degree  of  oxydation.  A  de- 
terminate oxydation  is  in  general  necessary  for 
the  solution  of  metals  in  acids ;  and  the  acids 
themselves  act  very  differently,  accordingly  a* 
they  &re  more  or  less  acidified.  Thus,  the  ni- 
trous acid  gives  place  to  acids  which  are  weaker 
than  the  nitric  acid  ;  the  sulphurous  acid  gives 
place  to  acids  greatly  inferior  in  attractive  power 
or  affinity  to  the  sulphuric  acid.  The  deception 
arising  from  effects  of  this  nature  is  in  a  great, 
measure  produced  by  the  want  of  discrimination 
on  the  part  of  chemical  philosophers  ;  it  bein| 
evident  that  the  properties  of  any  compound 
substance  depend  as  much  upon  the  proportion 
of  its  ingredients,  as  upon  their  respective  nature. 

The  presence  and  quantity  of  water  is  proba- 
bly of  more  consequence  than  is  yet  supposed. 
Thus,  bismuth  is  dissolved  in  nitrous  acid,  but 
falls  when  the  water  is  much  in  quantity. 

The  power  of  double  elective  attractions,  too, 
is  disturbed  by  this  circumstance  :  If  muriate  of 
lime  be  added  to  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda, 
they  are  both  decomposed,  and  the  results  are 
muriate  of  soda  and  carbonate  of  lime.  But  if 
lime  and  muriate  of  soda  be  mixed  with  just  water 
sufficient  to  make  them  into  a  paste,  and  this  be 
exposed  to  the  action  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  a  sa- 
line efflorescence,  consisting  of  carbonate  of  soda, 
will  be  formed  on  the  surface,  and  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel  will  be  occupied  by  muriate  of  lime  in 
a  state  of  deliquescence. 

Berfhollet  made  a  great  number  of  experiments, 
from  which  he  deduced  the  following  law:— that 
in  elective  attractions  the  power  exerted  is  not  in 
the  ratioof  the  affinity  simple,  but  in  a  ratio  com- 
pounded of  the  foice  of  affinity  and  the  quantity 
of  the  agent ;  so  that  quantity  may  compensate 
for  weaker  affinity.  Thus  an  acid  which  has  a 
weaker  affinity  than  another  for  a  given  base,  il 
it  be  employed  in  a  certain  quantity,  is  capable  of 
taking  part  of  that  base  from  the  acid  which  has 
a  stronger  affinity  for  it ;  so  that  the  base  will  be 
divided  between  them  in  the  compound  ratio  of 
their  -.trinity  and  quantity.  This  division  of  one 
substance  between  two  othera,  for  which  it  has 
different  affinities,  always  takes  place,  nccording 
to  him,  when  three  such  are  present  under  cir- 
cwnstanees  in  which  they  can  mutually  acton 
each  other.  And  hence  it  is,  that  the  foice  of 
afjinity  acts  most  powerful!  v  when  two  sub-i 
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lii.l  come  into  contact,  and  continue*  10  de- 
crease in  power  as  either  approaches  the  point  of 
saturation.  For  the  same  reason  it  is  so  difficult 
to  «eparate  the  last  portions  of  any  substance  ad- 
hering to  another.  Hence,  if  the  doctrine  laid 
down  by  M.  Berthollet  be  true,  to  its  utmost  ex- 
tent, it  must  be  impossible  ever  to  free  a  com- 
pound completely  from  any  one  of  its  constituent 
parts  by  the  agency  of  elective  attraction ;  so 
that  all  our  best  established  analyses  are  more  or 
inaccurate. 

The  solubility  or  insolubility  of  principles,  at 
the  temperature  of  any  experiment,  has  likewise 
tended  to  mislead  chemists,  who  have  deduced 
u  the  first  effects  of  their  expe- 
riments. It  is  evident,  that  many  separations 
may  ensue  without  precipitation  ;  because  this 
circumstance  does  not  take  place  unless  the  se- 
parated principle  be  insoluble,  or  nearly  so.  The 
soda  cannot  be  precipitated  from  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  soda,  by  the  addition  of  potassa,  be- 
i  of  its  great  solubility-  but,  on  the  contra- 
ry, the  new  compound  itself,  or  sulphate  of  po- 
tassa, which  is  much  Iess'soluble,  may  fall  down, 
if  there  be  not  enough  of  water  present  to  suspend 
it.  No  certain  knowledge  can  therefore  be  de- 
rived from  the  appearance  or  the  want  of  preci- 
pitation, unless  the  products  be  carefully  exa- 
mined. In  some  instances  all  the  products  re- 
main suspended ;  and  in  others,  they  all  fall 
down,  as  may  be  instanced  in  the  decomposition 
of  sulphate  of  iron  by  lime.  Here  the  acid  unites 
with  the  lime,  and  forms  sulphate  of  lime,  which 
is  scarcely  at  all  soluble  ;  and  the  still  less  solu- 
ble oxyde  of  iron,  which  was  disengaged,  falls 
down  along  with  it. 

Many  instances  present  themselves,  in  wlu'ch 
decomposition  does  not  take  place,  but  a  sort  of 
cnuilibrium  of  affinity  is  perceived.  Thus,  soda, 
:i(lded  to  the  supertartrate  of  potassa,  forms  a 
t  riplc  salt  by  combining-  with  its  excess  of  acid. 
•So  likewise  ammonia  combines  with  a  portion  of 
the  acid  of  muriate  of  mercury,  and  forms  the 
triple  compouud  formerly  distinguished  by  the 
barbarous  name  of  sal  alembroth." 

Attraction,  double  elective.  See  Affinity, 
double. 

Aua'ntf..  (From  ouom*  to  dry.)  A  dry 
disease,  proceeding  from  a  fermentation  in  the 
stomach,  described  by  Hippocrates  de  Morbis. 

Aua'psi:.     The  same. 

Au'chen.  (From  av^soi,  to  be  proud.)  The 
neck,  which  in  the  postiu'e  of  pride,  is  made  stiff 
and  erect. 

AUDITORY.  (Auditorius  ;  from  audio,  to 
liear. )  Belonging  to  the  organ  of  hearing  ;  as 
auditory  nerve,  pasnge,  &c. 

.  I  tulitury  nerve.     See  Portio  mollis. 

Aiiditori)  passage.  See  Ear,  and  Meatus 
auditorius  inhr u us. 

AUGITE.    Pyroxene  of  Haiiy.      A   green, 

brown,  or  black  mineral,  found  crystallised,  and 

Mna  in  volcanic  rocks  in  basaltes.     It  con- 

"l  silica,   lime,  oxyde  of  iron,  magnesia, 

alumina  and  manganese. 

Augd'stum.  An  epithet  formerly  given  to 
several  compound  medicines. 

Ai't.i'scos.  (FromouAoj,  a  pipe.)  Acatheter, 
or  clyster-pipe. 

AU'LOS.  (At'Xot,  a  pipe.)  A  catheter,  ca- 
Ullla,  or  clyst  r-pipc. 

W  U  \."  (Aura,  a.  f.  ■  fromau,  to  breathe.) 
\ny  subtile  vapour  or  exhalation. 

AtiiM  Kfii  i  I'm  a.  A  sensation  which  is 
v  epileptic  patients,  as  if  a  blast  of  cold  air 
led  from  the  lower  !-,  the  heart 
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Alka  SEMtttfS.  The  extremely  subtile  and 
vivifying  portion  of  the  semen  virile,  that  ascends 
through  the  Fallopian  tubes,  to  impregnate  the 
ovum  in  the  ovarium. 

Aura  vitalis.  So  Helmont  calls  the  vital 
heat. 

AURA'NTIUM.  (Auranlium,  i.  n.  ;  so  call- 
ed, ab  aureo  colore,  from  its  golden  colour,  or 
from  Arantium,  a  town  of  Achaia. )  The  orange. 
See  Citrus  auranlium. 

Aurantium  curassavente.  The  Curas- 
soa,  or  Curassao  apple,  or  orange.  The  fruit  so 
called  seems  to  be  the  immature  oranges,  that  by 
some  accident  have  been  checked  in  their  o-rowth. 
They  are  a  grateful  aromatic  bitter,  of  a  flavour 
very  different  from  that  of  the  peel  of  the  ripe- 
fruit,  and  without  any  acid  ;  what  little  tartness 
they  have  when  fresh,  is  lost  in  drying.  Infused 
in  wine,  or  brandy,  they  afford  a  good  bitter  for 
the  stomach.  They  are  used  to  promote  the  dis- 
charge in  issues,  whence  their  name  of  issue  peas, 
and  to  give  tMfe  flavour  of  hops  to  beer. 

Aurantii  bacc.e.     Sec  Citrus  aurantium. 

Aurantii  cortex.     See  Citrus  auranium. 

Aurichalcum.     Brass. 

AURI'CULA.  (Auricula,  <e.  f.  dim.  oi  auris, 
the  ear. )     1 .  An  auricle  or  little  ear. 

2.  The  external  ear,  upon  which  are  several 
eminences  and  depressions  ;  as  the  helix,  antihe- 
lix,  tragus,  antiragus,  concha  auricula,  scu- 
phrt  and  lobulus.     See  Ear. 

3.  Applied  to  some  parts  which  resemble  a 
little  ear,  as  the  auricles  of  the  heart. 

4.  In  botany,  applied  to  parts  of  plants,  which 
resemble  an  ear  in  figure,  as  Auricula  judce,  and 
Auricula  muris,  $-c. 

Auricula  jud.k,     See  Peliza  auricula. 

Auricula  muris.     See  Hieracium. 

Auriculje  cordis.  The  auricles  of  the  heart. 
See  Heart. 

AURIC ULA'R IS.  (Auriculuris ;  from  auris, 
the  ear. )     Pertaining  to  the  ear. 

Auricularis  digitus.  The  little  finger ;  so 
called  because  people  generally  put  it  into  the  ear, 
when  the  hearing  is  obstructed. 

AURICULATUS.  Auricled.  A  leaf  is  said 
to  be  so,  when  furnished  at  its  base  with  a  pair  of 
leaflets,  properly  distinct,  but  occasionally  liable 
to  be  joined  to  it,  as  in  Citrus  aurantium. 

Auri'ga.  ''(Auriga,  a  wagoner.)  A  ban- 
dage for  the  sides  is  *o  called  because  it  is  made 
like  the  traces  of  a  wagon-horse. — Galen. 

AURI'GO.  (Ab  aureo  colore ;  from  its  yel- 
low colour.)     The  jaundice.     See  Icterus. 

AUKIPI'GMENTUM.  (From  aurum,  gold, 
and  pigmentum,  paint ;  so  called  from  its  colour 
and  its  use  to  painters. )  Yellow  orpiment.  See 
Arsenic. 

AU'RIS.  (Auris,  is.  f.  ;  from  aura,  air,  as 
being  the  medium  of  hearing.)  The  ear,  or  or- 
gan of  hearing.)     See  Ear. 

AURISCA'LPIUM.  (From  auris,  the  ear, 
and  scalpo,  to  scrape.)  An  instrument  for  clean- 
sing the  ear. 

Auru'go.     The  jaundice. 

AU'RUM.     1.  Gold. 

2.  Tlusterm  was  applied  to  many  substances  by 
alchemists  and  chemists,  which  resembled  gold 
in  colour  or  virtues. 

Aurum  fulminans.  The  precipitate  formed 
by  putting  ammonia  into  a  solution  of  gold. 

Aurum  graphicum.     An  ore  of  gold. 

Aurum  horizontale.  Oil  of  cinnamon  and 
sugar. 

Atrum  leprosum.     Antimony. 

Aurum  musivum.  M.i>aic  gold.  "A  com- 
bination of  tin  and  sulphur,  which  is  thus  madi 
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Melt  twelve  ounces  of  tin,  and  add  to  it  tlnec 
ounces  of  mercury  ;  triturate  this  amalgam  with 
seven  ounces  of  sulphur,  and  three  of  muriate  of 
ammonia.  Put  the  powder  into  a  matrass,  bedded 
rather  deep  in  sand,  and  keep  it  for  several  hours 
in  a  gentle  heat ;  which  is  afterward  to  be  raised, 
and  continued  for  several  hours  longer.  If  the 
lieat  have  been  moderate,  and  not  continued  too 
long,  the  golden-coloured  scaly  porous  mass, 
called  aurum  musivum,  will  be  found  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  vessel ;  but  if  it  have  been  too  strong, 
the  aurum  musivum  fuses  to  a  black  mass  of  a 
striated  texture.  This  process  is  thus  explained : 
asthe  heat  increases,  the  tin,  by  stronger  affinity, 
seizes  and  combines  with  the  muriatic  acid  of 
the  muriate  of  ammonia  ;  while  the  alkali  of  that 
salt,  combining  with  a  portion  of  the  sulphur,  flies 
off  in  the  form  of  a  sulphuret.  The  combination 
of  tin  and  muriatic  acid  sublimes  ;  and  is  found 
adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  matrass.  ■  The  mer- 
cury, which  served  to  divide  the  tin,  combines 
with  part  of  the  sulphur,  and  fojpas  cinnabar, 
which  also  sublimes  ;  and  the  remaining  sulphur, 
with  the  remaining  tin,  forms  the  aurum  musi- 
vum which  occupies  the  lower  part  of  the  vessel. 
It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  this  explana- 
tion does  not  indicate  the  reasons  why  such  an 
indirect  and  complicated  process  should  be  re- 
quired to  form  a  simple  combination  of  tin  and 
sulphur. 

Aurum  musivum  has  no  taste,  though  some 
specimens  exhibit  a  sulphureous  smell.  It  is  not 
soluble  in  water,  acids,  or  alkaline  solutions. 
But  in  the  dry  way  it  forms  a  yellow  sulphuret, 
soluble  in  water.  It  deflagrates  with  nitre.  Berg- 
man mentions  a  native  aurum  musivum  from 
Siberia,  containing  tin,  sulphur,  and  a  small  pro- 
portion of  copper. 

This  substance  is  used  as  a  pigment  for  giving 
a  golden  colour  to  small  statue  or  plaster  figures. 
It  is  likewise  said  to  be  mixed  with  melted  glass 
to  imitate  lapis  lazuli. 

Aurum  potabile.  Gold  dissolved  and  mixed 
with  oil  of  rosemary,  to  be  drunk. 

Aurus  braziliensis.  An  obsolete  name  of 
the  Calamus  aromaticus. 

Althe'meron.  (From  aurof,  the  same,  and 
y/iepa,  a  day.)  A  medicine  which  gives  relief,  or 
is  to  be  administered  the  same  day. 

AUTOCRATE'IA.  The  healing  power  of 
nature. — Hippocrates. 

AUTOLITHO'TOMUS.  (From  avros,  him- 
self, \iOos,  a  stone,  and  rtpu,  to  cut.)  One  who 
cuts  himself  for  the  stone. 

AUTO'PSIA.  (From  auroj,  himself,  and 
oiflojiai,  to  see.)    Ocular  evidence. 

Auto'ptros.  (From  nvTo?,  itself,  and  mpos, 
wheat. )  Bread  made  with  the  meal  of  wheat, 
from  which  the  bran  has  not  been  removed. — 
Gnlen. 

AUXILIARY.  Assisting.  This  term  is  ap- 
plied to  the  means  which  co-operate  in  curing 
diseases,  and  to  parts  which  assist  others  in  per- 
forming certain  functions.  The  pyramidales 
were  called  auxiliary  muscles. 

Ava'nsis.     Avante.    Indigestion. 

AVANTURINE.  A  variety  of  quartz  rock 
containing  mica  spangles.  It  is  found  in  Spain 
and  Scotland. 

AVELLA'NA.  (From  Abella,  or  Avella,  a 
town  in  Campania  where  they  grew. )  The  speci- 
fic name  of  the  hazel-nut.  See  Corylus  avellana. 

Avellana  cathartica.  A  purgative  seed 
or  nut,  from  Barbadoes,  the  produce  of  the  Jatro- 
pha  curcas.     See  Jatropha  curcas. 

Avellana  mexicana.    Cocoa  and  chocolate 
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Avellaka  turgatrix.     Garden  spurge; 

AVE'NA.  (Avena,  a.  f.  ;  from  aveo  to  co- 
vet ;  because  cattle  are  so  fond  of  it. )  The  oat. 
1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lmnaan 
system.     Class,  friandria;  Order,  Digynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  oat. 

Avena  sativa.  The  systematic  name  for  the 
avena  of  the  pharmacopoeias.  It  is  the  seed 
which  is  commonly  used,  and  called  the  oat. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  oats  :  the  black  and  the 
white.  They  have  similar  virtues,  but  the  black 
are  chiefly  sown  for  horses.  They  are  less  fari- 
naceous, and  less  nourishing,  than  rice,  or  wheat; 
yet  afford  a  sufficient  nourishment,  of  easy  di- 
gestion to  such  as  feed  constantly  on  them.  In 
Scotland,  and  some  of  the  northern  counties  of 
England,  oats  form  the  chief  bread  of  the  inha- 
bitants. They  are  much  used  in  Germany  ;  but, 
in  Norway,  oat  bread  is  a  luxury  among  the  com- 
mon people.  Gruels,  made  with  the  flour,  or 
meal,  called  oatmeal,  digest  easily,  have  a  soft 
mucilaginous  quality,  by  which  they  obtund  acri- 
mony, and  are  used  for  common  drink  and  food 
in  fevers,  inflammatory  disorders,  coughs,  hoarse- 
ness, roughness,  and  exulceration  of  the  fauces ; 
and  water  gruels  answer  all  the  purposes  of  Hip- 
ppcrates's  ptisan.  Externally,  poultices,  with 
oatmeal,  vinegar,  and  a  very  little  oil,  are  good 
for  sprains  and  bruises.  Stimulant  poultices, 
with  the  grounds  of  strong  beer,  mixed  up  with 
oatmeal,  are  made  for  tumours,  &c.  of  a  gan- 
grenous tendency. 

Avenacu.  A  Molucca  tree,  of  a  caustic 
quality. 

AVENS.  (Avens,  entis  ;  from  aves,  to  de- 
sire.) 1.  The  specific  name  of  a  species  of  dip- 
sosis  in  Good's  Nosology  :  immoderate  thirst. 

2.  The  name  of  a  plant.     See  Geum. 

AVENIUS.  Veinless.  Without  a  vein.  A 
term  applied  by  botanists  to  a  leaf  which  is  with- 
out what  they  call  a  vein  ;  as  in  Clusia  alba. 

AVENZOAR.  A  native  of  Seville,  in  Spain, 
who  flourished  about  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
century ;  he  was  made  physician  to  the  king, 
and  is  said,  but  on  imperfect  evidence,  to  have 
attained  the  uncommon  age  of  135.  He  prepared 
his  own  medicines,  and  practised  surgery,  as  well 
as  physic.  His  principal  work  was  a  compen- 
dium of  the  practice  of  medicine  called,  "  Al- 
Theiser,"  containing  some  diseases  not  elsewhere 
described,  and  numerous  cases  candidly  related. 
He  was  called  the  Experimenter,  from  his  careful 
investigation  of  the  powers  of  medicines  by  ac- 
tual trial. 

AVERROES.  An  eminent  philosopher  and 
physician,  born  about  the  middle  of  the  12th  cen- 
tury, at  Corduba,  in  Spain.  He  studied  medicine 
under  Avenzoar,  but  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  much  engaged  in  the  practice  of  it,  his  life 
exhibiting  the  most  extraordinary  vicissitudes  of 
honours  bestowed  upon  him  as  a  magistrate,  and 
persecutions  which  he  underwent  tor  religion. 
He  appears  to  have  first  observed,  that  the  small- 
pox occurs  but  once  in  the  same  person.  His 
principal  medical  work,  called  the  "Universal," 
is  a  compendium  of  physic,  mostly  collected 
from  other  authors.  He  died  about  the  year 
1206.  J 

AVICENNA.  A  celebrated  philosopher  and 
physician,  born  in  Chorasan,  in  the  year  980.  He 
studied  at  Bagdat,  obtained  a  degree,  and  began 
to  practise  at  18  ;  and  he  soon  attained  great, 
wealth  and  honour  in  the  court  of  the  caliph. 
But  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  residing  at 
Ispahan,  after  several  years  spent  in  travelling, 
he  impaired  his  constitution  by  intemperance. 
*nd  died  of  o  dvscnterv  in  his  58th  vear      Bfe 
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rhiei  work  on  medicine,  called  "  Canon  Medi- 
cines," though  mostly  borrowed  from  the  Greek 
or  other  pieceding  writers,  and  in  a  very  diffuse 
.-tyle,  acquired  great  reputation,  and  was  taught 
in  the  European  colleges  till  near  the  middle  of 
the  I'th  century. 

AVICE'NNIA.  (Named  after  the  celebrated 
physician  of  that  name.)  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linmean  system.  Class,  Didy- 
■namia ;  Order,  Angiospermia. 

Avicennia  tomentosa.  The  systematic 
name  for  the  Avicennia— foliis  cordalo-ovatis, 
xubtus  tomentosis,  of  Linnaeus,  which  affords 
the  Malacca  bean,  or  Anacardium  orientate  of 
the  pharmacopoeias.  The  fruit,  or  nut,  so  called, 
is  of  a  shining  black  colour,  heart-shaped,  com- 

Iiressed,  and  about  the  size  of  the  thumb-nail. 
t  is  now  deservedly  forgot  in  this  country. 

UiGATO  pear.     See  Laurus  perxca. 

Awl-shaped.     See  Leaf. 

WVN.     See  Arista. 

AXE-STONE.  A  species  of  nephrite,  and  a 
subspecies  of  jade,  from  which  it  differs  in  not 
being  of  so  light  a  green,  and  in  having  a  some- 
what slaty  texture. 

AXI'LLA.  (Axilla,  a.  f.  Atzil,  Heb.  Scali- 
ger  deduces  it  from  ago,  to  act ;  in  this  manner, 
ago,  axo,  axa,  axula,  axilla.)  1.  In  anatomy, 
the  cavity  under  the  upper  part  of  the  arm,  called 
the  arm-pit. 

2.  In  botany,  the  angle  formed  by  the  branch 
and  stem  of  a  plant,  or  by  the  leaf  with  either. 

AXILLARIS.  (From  axilla,  the  arm-pit.) 
Axillary.  1.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  axilla,  or 
arm*pit. 

2.  In  botany,  leaves,  &c.  are  said  to  be  axil- 
lary which  proceed  from  the  angle  formed  by  the 
-tern  and  branch. 

AXILLARIS.     See  Axillary. 

Axillaris  gemma.  Axillary  gem.  The  gem 
which  comes  out  of  the  axilla  of  a  plant.  It  is 
(his  which  bears  the  fruit. 

AXILLARY.  (Axillaris;  from  axilla,  the 
arm-pit. )  Of  or  belonging  to  the  axilla,  or  arm- 
pit. 

Axillary  arteries.  Arteries,  axillares. 
The  axillary  arteries  are  continuations  of  the  sub- 
clavian, and  give  off,  each  of  them,  in  the  axilla, 
four  mammary  arteries,  the  subscapular,  and  the 
posterior  and  anterior  circumflex  arteries,  which 
ramify  about  the  joint. 

Axillary  nerves.  Nervis  axillares.  Ar- 
ticular nerve.  A  branch  of  the  brachial  plexus, 
and  sometimes  of  the  radial  nerve.  It  runs  out- 
wards and  backwards,  around  the  neck  of  the 
humerus,  and  is  lost  in  the  muscles  of  the  sca- 
pula. 

Axillary  veins.  Vena  axillares.  The 
axillary  veins  receive  the  blood  from  the  veins  of 
the  arm,  and  evacuate  it  into  the  subclavian  vein. 

\XINITE.  .  Thumer stone.  A  massive  or 
illiscd  mineral,  the  crystals  of  which  rcsem- 


i)ii  an  axe  in  the  form  and  sharpne.-s  of  theii 
edges.  It  is  found  in  beds  at  Thnm,  in  Saxony, 
and  in  Cornwall. 

AXIS.  (From  ago,  to  act.)  The  second 
vertebra.     See  Dentalus. 

AXU'NGIA.  (Axungin,  <e.  f. ;  from  axis,  an 
axle-tree,  and  unguo,  to  anoint.)     Hog's  lard. 

Axungia  curata.     Purified  hog's  lard. 

Axungia  de  mummia.     Marrow. 

A/AC.     (Arabian.)     Gum  ammoniac. 

Aza'gor.     Verdigris. 

AZALjEA.  (From  a?,a\eo;,  dry,  from,  its 
growing  in  a  dry  soil. )  The  name  of  a  genus  ol' 
plants  in  the  Linnasan  system.  Class,  Pcntan- 
dria,  Order  Monogynia. 

Azal.ea  pontica.     The  Pontic  azalea. 

Azamar.     Native  cinnabar.     Vermilion. 

Azed.     A  fine  kind  of  camphire. 

AZOTE.  (From  a,  priv.  and  £tw,  to  live  ;  be- 
cause it  is  unfit  for  respiration.)  Azot.  See 
Nitrogen. 

Azotanc.     The  chloride  of  azote. 

Azote,  chloride  of.     See  Nitrogen. 

Azote,  deutoxyde  of.     See  Nitrogen. 

Azote,  gaseous  oxyde  of.     See  Nitrogen. 

Azote,  iodide  of.     Sec  Nitrogen. 

Azote,  protoxyde  of.     See  Nitrogen. 

A'zoth.     An  imaginary  universal  remedy. 

A'zub.     Alum. 

Azurestone.     Sec  I,qpis  lazuli. 

Azure  spar,  prismatic.     See  Azurile. 

AZURITE.  Prismatic  azure  spar.  Lazulii^ 
of  Werner.  A  mineral  of  a  fine  blue  colour, 
composed  of  alumina,  magnesia,  silica,  oxyde  of 
iron,  and  lime.  It  occurs  in  Vorau,  in  Stiria, 
and  the  bishopric  of  Salzburg. 

Azu'rium.  Quicksilver,  sulphur,  and  sal- 
ammoniac. 

A'zyges.  (From  a,  priv.  and  $vyo;,  a  yoke.) 
The  os  sphenoides  was  so  called,  because  it  has 
no  fellow. 

A'ZYGOS.  (From  a,  priv.  and  Zvyos,  a  yoke  ; 
because  it  has  no  fellow.)  Several  single  mus- 
cles, veins,  bones,  &c.  are  so  called. 

Azygos  processus.  A  process  of  the  os 
sphenoides. 

Azygos  uvulje.  A  muscle  of  the  uvula.  Pa- 
lato-staphilinus  of  Douglas.  Staphilinus,  or 
Epistaphilinus  of  Winslow.  It  arises  at  one  ex- 
tremity of  the  suture  which  joins  the  palate  bones, 
runs  down  the  whole  length  of  the  velum  ana 
uvula,  resembling  an  earth-worm,  and  adhering 
to  the  tendons  of  the  circumflexi.  It  is  inserted 
into  the  tip  of  the  uvula.  Its  use  is  to  raise  the 
uvula  upwards  and  forwards,  and  to  shorten  it. 

Azygos  vena.  Azygos  vein.  Vena  sine  pari. 
This  vein  is  situated  in  the  right  cavity  of  the 
thorax,  upon  the  dorsal  vertebra.  It  receives  the 
blood  from  the  vertebral,  intercostal,  bronchial, 
pericardiac,  and  diaphragmatic  veins,  and  eva- 
cuates it  into  the  vena  cava  superior. 
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,  from  fia6atu>, 
to  speak  inarticulately.)    The  incubus,  or  night- 
mare :    su  Called,  because,  it  it,  the  person  is  apt 
ke   in  inarticulate  or  confused  ii" 
BA'CCA.     (Bacca,  a.  (.,  a  berry.)    A  pulpy 
iipiuiii,   or   seed-vessM,    enclosing   several 
1  !>y  a  s  leader  membrane, 

r 


anil   dispersed  through  the  pulp.     It  is  distin- 
guished by  its  figure  into  : 

1.  Bacca  rotunda,  round;  as  in  Ribes  rU- 
brum,  the  currant,  and  Grossularia,  the  goose- 
berry. 

2.  Bacca  oblonga,  oblong ;  as  in  Barbarea 
vulgaris,  common  barberry. 
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3.  Bacca  dicocca  ;  double,  as  in  Jasirdnum. 

4.  Bacca  recutita,  circumcised  like  the  pro- 
minent glaus  penis,  without  the  prepuce  •  as  in 

Taxusbaccata. 
From  the  substances  it  is  denominated, 

1.  Bacca  succosa,  juicy  ;  as  in  Ribes  rubrum. 

2.  Bacca  corticosa,  covered  with  a  hard  bark ; 
as  iu  Garcinia  mangostana. 

3.  Bacca  exsicca,  dry  ;  as  in  Hedcra  helix. 
From  the  number  of  ioculaments  into, 

1.  Bacca  unilocularis,  with  one;  as  in  the 
Actaa  and  Cactus. 

2.  Bacca  bilocularis,  with  two ;  as  in  Lo- 
me era. 

3.  Bacca  trilocularis,  with  three ;  as  in  As- 
paragus and  Ruscus. 

4.  Bacca  quadrilocularis,  with  four;  as  Ca- 
rts quadrifolia. 

5.  Bacca  quinquelocularis,  with  five ;  as  in 
Melastoma. 

6.  Bacca  multilocularis,  with  many;  as  in 
Nymphcea. 

From  the  number  of  the  seeds  into, 

1.  Bacca.  monosperma,  with  one  only;  as  in 
Daphne,  Viscum,  and  Viburnum. 

2.  Bacca  disperma,  with  two  seeds  ;  as  Bar- 
barea  vulgaris,  and  Coffea  arabica. 

3.  Bacca  trispcrma,  with  three  ;  as  in  Sam- 
bucus,  and  Juniperis. 

4.  Bacca  quadrisperma,  with  four ;  as  in  Li- 
gustrum,  and  Ilex. 

5.  Bacca  polysperma,  with  many  seeds  ;  as  in 
Arbutus  unedo,  Ribes,  and  Gardenia. 

The  Bacca  is  also  distinguished  into  simple 
and  compound,  when  it  is  composed  of  several 
berries,  which  are  called  acini;  as  in  Rubusfru- 
ticosus. 

Bacca  bermcdensis.  The  Bermuda  berry. 
See  Sapindus  saponaria. 

Bacca  ju.miperi.  The  juniper  berry.  See 
Juniperus  communis. 

Bacca  lauri.  The  laurel  berry.  See  Lau- 
rus  nobilis. 

Bacca  monspeliensis.  See  Inula  dysenlc- 
rica. 

Bacca  norlandica.  The  shrubby  straw- 
berry.    See  Rubus  arcticus. 

Bacca  piscatoria.  So  named  because  fish 
are  caught  with  thein.  See  Menispermum  coc- 
culus. 

Bacca'lia.  (From  baccharum  copia,  because 
it  abounds  in  berries. )  The  bay,  or  laurel-tree. 
See  Laurus  nobilis. 

BA'CCHARIS.  (From  bacchus,  wine  ;  from 
its  fragrance  resembling  that  liquor. )  See  Inula 
dysenlerica. 

BACCIFERUS.  (From  bacca,  a  berry,  and 
fero,  to  bear. )     Berry  bearing. 

Baccifeke  plant.*.  Plants  are  so  called 
which  have  a  berry  or  pulpy  pericarpium. 

BA'CCHIA.  (From  bacchus,  wine  ;  because 
it  generally  proceeds  from  hard  drinking  and 
intemperance.)  A  name  given  by  Linnams  to 
the  pimpled  face,  which  results  from  free  living:. 

BACCILLUM.     A  little  berry. 

BACCIUS,  Andrew,  a  native  of  Ancona, 
practised  medicine  at  Rome  towards  the  end  of 
the  16th  century,  and  became  physician  to  Pope 
Sixtus  V.  He  appears  to  have  had  great  industry 
and  learning  from  his  humorous  publications  ;  of 
which  the  chief,  "  De  Thermjs,"  gives  an  ex- 
tensive examination  of  natural  waters. 

Ba'cculi.  1.  Is  used,  by  some  writers,  for  a 
particular  kind  of  lozenges,  shaped  into  little 
short  rolls. 

2.  Hildauus  likewise  uses  it  for  an  instrument 
in  surgerj . 
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"  Backers  Fills.  Pilula  tonicce  Bachen.  A 
celebrated  medicine  in  France,  employed  for 
the  cure  of  dropsies.  Their  principal  ingredient 
is  the  extract  of  melampodium,  or  black  helle- 
bore. 

Ba'coba.  The  Banana. 
BACT1SHUA,  George,  was  a  celebrated 
physician  of  Chorasan,  distinguished  also  for  his 
literary  attainments.  He  was  successful  in  cur- 
ing the  reigning  caliph  of  a  complaint  of  the  sto- 
mach, which  brought  him  into  great  honour;  he 
translated  several  of  the  ancient  medical  authors 
into  the  Arabian  language  ;  and  many  of  his  ob- 
servations are  recorded  by  Rhazcs  and  other  suc- 
ceeding physicians.  His  sou,  Gabriel,  was 
in  equal  estimation  with  the  famous  Haroun  Al 
Raschid,  whom  he  cured  of  apoplexy  by  blood- 
letting, in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  the  other 
physicians. 

Badia'ga.  A  kind  of  sponge  usually  sold  in 
Russia,  the  powder  of  which  is  said  to  take  away 
the  livid  marks  of  blows  and  bruises  within  a  few 
hours.  It  is  only  described  by  Bauxbaum,  and 
its  nature  is  not  properly  understood. 

Badian  semen.  The  seed  of  a  tree  which 
grows  in  China,  and  smells  like  aniseed.  The 
Chinese,  and  Dutch,  in  imitation  of  them,  some- 
times use  the  badian  to  give  their  tea  an  aromatic 
taste. 

Badi'za  ao.ua.     See  Bathwaters. 
BaDranum  semen.     Indian  aniseed. 
Badu'cca.    The  Indian  name  for  a  species  of 
capparis. 
Ba'dzcher.     An  antidote. 
B.e'os.   Bcuos.   In  Hippocrates  it  means  few ; 
but  in  P.  iEgineta,  it  is  an  epithet  for  a  poultice. 
BAGLIVI,  George,  bom  at  Ragusa  in  1668, 
after  graduating  at  Padua,  and  improving  himself 
greatly  by  travelling  throughout  Italy,  was  made 
professor  of  medicine  and  anatomy  at  Rome.    In 
1696,  he  published  an  excellent  work  on  the  prac- 
tice of  physic,  condemning  the  exclusive  attach- 
ment to  theory,  and  earnestly  recommending  the 
Hippocratic  method  of  observation ;  which,  he 
maintained,    assisted  by  the  modern  improve- 
ments in  anatomy  and  physiology,  would  tend 
greatly  to  the   advancement  oFmedicine.    He 
lias  left  also  several  other  tracts,  though  he  died 
at  the  early  age  of  thirty-eight. 

BAGN1GGE  WELLS.  A  saline  mineral 
spring,  near  Clerkenwell,  in  London,  resem- 
bling the  Epsom  water.  In  most  constitutions, 
three  half-pints  is  considered  a  full  dose  for  purg- 
ing. 

BA'GMO.  (From  bagno,  Italian.)  A  bath- 
ing or  sweating-house. 

Ba'hei  covolli.  Ray  takes  it  to  be  the  Arc- 
ca,  or  Fanfel. 

Ba'iiel  sciuji.li.  An  Indian-tree.  See  Ge- 
nista spiuosa  indicu. 

Bahobal.     See  Adansonia. 
Ba'iac.     White  lead. 

Baikalite.  The  asbestiform  species  of  tie- 
molite. 

BA1LLIE,  Matthew,  born  in  Scotland,  in 
the  year  1760.  His  mother  was  sister  of  the  two 
eelebrated Hunters,  Dr.  William,  and  Mr.  John; 
his  lather,  a  clergyman.  In  the  early  part  of  his 
education  he  enjoyed  great  advantages.  After 
studying  at  Glasgow,  where  his  father  was  Pro- 
fessor oi  Divinity,  he  was  sent  to  one  of  the  exhi- 
bitions of  that  university  at  Baiiol  College,  Ox- 
lord,  where  he  took  his  degrees  in  Physic,  by 
which  he  became  a  Fellow  of  the  College  of 
1  hysicians  m  London,  and  was  soon  after  elected 
V  ellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  At  an  early  period 
;  oftooh  and  was  an  inmate  with  his 
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,  Dr.  William  Hunter,  at  that  nine-  lectur- 
ing to  a  numerous,  class  of  pupils,  and  who  had 
the  nroerintendence  of  hia  education.  Alter  de- 
monstrating in  tin  dissecting  room  with  the  cele- 
brated and  learned  Mr.  Cruickshanks,  he  be- 
.  ,  on  the  death  of  his  uncle,  joint  lecturer 
with  him,  and  continued  to  lecture  until  1799. 

J)r.  Haillie's  practice  as  a  physician  was  for 
ral  years  extremely  small,  and  he  often  com- 
plained of  the  little  he  had  to  do  ;  indeed,  at  one. 
time  he  thought  of  leaving  the  metropolis.  In 
the  year  1787,  lie  was  elected  physician  to  St. 
George's  Hospital  ;  and  he  now  began  to  find 
his  practice  increase.  Aboutthis  period  he  married. 

Dr.  Denman,  the  celebrated  accoucheur  of  the 
day,  had  two  daughters  ;  Mr.  Croft,  afterward 
Sir  Richard,  married  one,  Dr.  Baillie,  the  other. 
The  confidence  which  the  two  first  obtained  in 
the  higher  circles  of  society,  was  great  and  exten- 
sive ;  and  they  lost  no  opportunity  of  requiring 
the  opinion  and  attendance  of  their  relation.  Dr. 
Haillie's  pupils  had  now  gone  yearly  to  every 
part  of  England,  and  the  Indie-.,  and  were  not 
merely  enforcing  the  principles  and  doctrines  of 
their  master,  whose  lectures  they  had  heard  deli- 
vered with  such  lucid  order,  and  clearness  of  ex- 
pression, as  to  convey  information  in  the  most 
dimple  and  intclliblc  manner ;  but  were  sending 
their  patients  from  the  most  distant  parts  to  profit 
by  his  advice  and  experience.  Two  other  cir- 
cumstances soon  occurred,  which  at  once  placed 
Dr.  Baillie  in  a  practice  before  unheard  of.  His 
uncle'o,  and  his  own  great  friend,  Dr.  Pitcaini, 
who  was  in  great  practice,  was,  from  ill  health, 
obliged  to  leave  England  for  a  more  temperate 
climate,  and  he  previously  introduced  him  to  all 
his  patients  ;  and  Dr.  Warren,  who  had  enjoyed 
the  greater  part  of  the  practice  of  the  nobility 
was  suddenly  cut  off.  There  was  no  practitioner 
left  whose  opportunities  had  fitted  him  to  take 
the  lead,  and  thus  a  field  was  opened  for  aspiring 
is,  ability,  skill,  and  perseverance,  which 
Dr.  Baillie  soon  occupied,  and  from  which  he 
reaped  an  abundant  harvest  for  more  than  twenty 

Krfore  he  discontinued  his  lectures  in  1799,  he 
published  an  octavo  volume,  on  Morbid  Anatomy, 
in  which  is  compressed  more  accurate  and  more 
useful  information  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  ela- 
borate works  of  Bonctus,  Morgagni,  and  Licu- 
taud.  This  was  followed  by  a  large  work,  con- 
sistinc  of  a  scries  of  splendid  engravings'  to  illus- 
trate Morbid  Anatomy.  He  also  gave  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  gravid  uterus,  and  many  important 
contributions  to  the  transactions  and  medical  col- 
lections of  the  time. 

Dr.  Baillie  presented  his  collection  of  speci- 
mens of  Morbid  Parts  to  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians, with  a  sum  of  money  to  be  expended  in 
keeping  them  in  order. 

The  professional  and  moral  character  of  this 
great  physician  cannot  l).-  too  highly  appreciated. 
To  his  brethren,  among  whom  he  might,  from 
his  extensive  and  peculiar  practice,  have  exercis- 
<  d  a  high  and  reserved  deportment,  he  was  hum- 
ble, attentiyi  stive,  and  kind;  and  he 
never  permit  patient  or  fi 
to  intcrlere  with  the  conduct  of,  or  injure  a  prac- 
titioner, when  unjustly  censured. 

In  the  exexeise  of  nis  practice,  he  displayed  a 

discriminating  and  profound  knowledge  ;   happy 

in  the  conception  of  the  canm  of  symptoms,  he 

distinguished  diseases  from  those  with  which  they 

it  have  been  .  and  pointed  out 

probable  progress  and  termination;  and  in 

bis  opinion,  K  Lf  with 
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moral  character  was  adorned  by  the  strict- 
est virtues,  and  ample  charities.  He  died  in  the 
j  ear  1823,  in  the  sixtj  -third  yearOf  his  age,  from 
a  gradual  decay  of  the  powers  of  nature,  conti- 
nuing to  practice  until  about  a  year  before  his 
death,  leaving  a  wife,  a  son,  a  "daughter,  and  a 
sister,  Miss  Joanna  Baillie,  who  has  acquired  a 
degree  of  eminence  surpassed  by  none  of  her  sex 
in  any  age.  A  lew  of  his  private  professional 
friends  BSVC  directed  a  simple  tablet  and  bust 
from  the  chisel  of  Chantry,  to  he  placed  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  to  perpetuate  his  high  and  ho- 
nourable professional  character,  and  his  many 
private  virtues. 

BAILLOU,  Guil.LAUMF.nr.,  commonly  called 
Ballonius,  was  born  in  1538,  at  Peris,  where  he 
graduated,  and  attained  considerable  eminence. 
He  was  very  active  in  the  contest  for  precedence 
between  the  physicians  and  surgeons,  which  was 
at  length  decided  in  favour  of  the  former.  His 
writings  are  numerous,  though  net  now  much  es- 
teemed; but  he  appears  to  have  been  the 
who  properly  discriminated  between  gout  and 
rheumatism. 

Ba'la.     The  plaintain-tree. 

BAI,yi:'NA.  (BoWaj  from  jgoXXw,  tn  cast, 
from  its  power  in  casting  up  water.)  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  animals-  Clat  i,  Mammalia;  Or- 
der, Cete. 

Bai.-kna  MACR0CF.ru  •  i  a.  The  systematic 
name  of  a  species  of  whale. 

Balau  ruby.     See  Spinellc. 

BALANCE.  "The  beginning  and  eud  of 
every  exact  chemical  process  consists  in  weigh- 
ing. With  imperfect  instruments  this  operation 
will  be  tedious  and  inaccurate;  hut  with  a  good 
balance,  the  result  will  be  satisfactory  ;  and  much 
time,  which  is  so  precious  in  experimental  re- 
searches, will  he  saved. 

The  balance  is  a  lever,  the  axis  of  motion  of 
which  is  formed  with  an  edge  like  that  of  a  knife  ; 
and  the  two  dishes  at  its  extremities  are  hung 
upon  edges  of  the  same  kind.  These  edges  are 
first  made  sharp,  and  then  rounded  with  a  fine 
hone,  or  a  piece  of  buff  leather.  The  excellence 
of  the  instrument  depends,  in  a  great  measure, 
on  the  regular  form  of  this  rounded  part.  Win  i: 
the  lever  is  considered  as  a  mere  line,  the  two 
outer  edges  are  called  points  of  suspension,  and 
the  inner  the  fulcrum.  Thepoinls  of  suspension 
are  supposed  to  be  at  equal  distances  from  the  ful- 
crum, and  to  be  pressed  with  equal  weights  when 
loaded. 

1.  If  the  fulcrum  be  placed  in  fhe  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  beam,  and  .the  three  edges  lie  all 
in  the  same  right  line,  the  balance  will  have  no 
tendency  to  one  position  more  than  another,  but 
will  rest  in  any  position  it  may  he  placed  in, 
whether  the  scales  be  on  or  off,  empty  or  loaded. 

2.  If  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  beam,  when 
level,  be  immediately  above  the  fulcrum,  it  will 
overset  by  the  smallest  action ;  that  is,  the  end 
which  is  lowest  will  descend  :  and  it  will  do  this 
with  more  swiftness,  the  higher  the  centre  of 
gravity,  and  the  less  the  points  of  suspension  are 
loaded. 

3.  But  if  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  beam  be. 
immediately  below  the  fulcrum,  the  beam  will 
not  rest  in  any  position  hut  when  level  ;  and,  it 
disturbed  from  this  position,  and  then  left  at  liber- 
ty, it  will  vibrate,  and  at  last  come  to  rest  on  the 

Its  vibrations  will  be  quicker,  and  its 
horizontal  tendency  stronger,  the  lower  the  cen- 
tre of  gravity,  and  the  less  the  weights  upon  the 
points  of  suspension. 

4.  If  the  fulcrum  be  below  the  line  joining 
the  points  oi  i   and  these  be  loaded)  the 
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will  overset,  unless  prevented  bj 
of  the  beam  tending  to  produce  a  horizontal  posi 
tion.  In  this  last  cusp,  small  weights  will  cquili- 
hrate;  a  certain  exact  weight  will  rest  in  any 
position  of  the.  beam ;  and  all  greater  weights 
will  cause  the  beam  to  overset.  Many  scales°are 
often  made  this  way,  and  will  overset  with  any 
considerable  load. 

5.  If  the  fulcrum  be  above  the  line  joining  the 
points  of  suspension,  the  beam  will  come  to  the 
horizontal  position,  unless  prevented  by  its  own 
weight.  If  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  beam  be 
neatly  in  the  fulcrum,  all  the  vibrations  of  the 
loaded  beam  will  be  made  in  times  nearly  equal, 
unless  the  weights  be  veiy  small,  when  they  will 
be  slower.  The  vibrations  of  balances  are  quicker, 
and  the  horizontal  tendency  stronger,  the  higher 
the  fulcrum. 

6-  If  the  arms  of  a  balance  be  unequal,  the 
weights  in  equipoise  will  be  unequal  in  the  same 
proportion.  It  is  a  severe  check  upon  a  work- 
man to  keep  the  arms  equal,  while  he  is  making 
the  other  adjustments  in  a  strong  and  inflexible 
beam. 

7.  The  equality  of  the  arms  of  a  balance  is  of 
use,  in  scientific  pursuits,  chiefly  in  making 
weights  by  bisection.  A  balance  with  unequal 
arms  will  weigh  as  accurately  as  another  of  the 
same  workmanship  with  equal  arms,  provided 
the  standard  weight  itself  be  first  counterpoised, 
then  taken  out  of  the  scale,  and  the  thing  to  be 
weighed  be  put  into  the  sole,  and  adjusted  against 
the  counterpoise  ;  or  when  proportional  quanti- 
ties onlv  arc  considered,  as  in  chemical  and  in 
other  philosophical  experiments,  the  bodies  and 
products  under  examination  may  be  weighed 
against  the  weights,  taking  care  always  to  put 
the  weights  into  the  same  scale.  For  then, 
though  the  bodies  may  not  be  really  equal  to  the 
weights,  yet  their  proportions  among  each  other 
may  be  the  same  as  if  they  had  been  accurately  so. 

8.  But  though  the  quality  of  the  arms  may  be 
well  dispensed  with,  yet  it  is  indispensably  neces- 
sary that  their  relative  lengths,  whatever  they 
may  be,  should  continue  invariable.  For  this 
purpose,  it  is  necessary,  either  that  the  three 
edges  be  all  truly  parallel,  or  that  the  points  of 
.suspension  and  support  should  be  always  in  the 
same  part  of  the  edge.  This  last  requisite  is  the 
most  easily  obtained. 

The  balances  made  in  London  are  usually  con- 
structed in  such  a  manner,  that  the  bearing  parts 
form  notches  in  the  other  parts  of  the  edges ;  so 
that  the  scales  being  set  to  vibrate,  all  the  parts 
naturally  fall  into  the  same  bearing.  The  balances 
made  in  the  country  have  the  fulcrum  edge 
straight,  and  confined  to  one  constant  bearing  by 
two  side  plates.  But  the  points  of  suspension 
are  referred  to  notches  in  the  edges,  like  the  Lon- 
don balances.  The  balances  here  mentioned, 
which  come  from  the  country,  are  enclosed  in  a 
small  iron  japanned  box  ;  and  are  to  be  met  witli 
at  Birmingham  and  Sheffield  warehouses,  though 
less  frequently  than  some  years  ago ;  because  a 
pocket  contrivance  for  weighing  guineas  and  half- 
guineas  has  got  possession  of  the  market.  They 
are,  in  general,  well  made  and  adjusted,  turn  with 
the  twentieth  of  a  grain  when  empty,  and  will 
•sensibly  show  the  tenth  of  a  grain,  with  an  ounce 
in  each  scale.  Their  price  is  from  five  shillings 
jo  half  a  guinea  ;  but  those  which  are  under  seven 
shillings  have  not  their  edges  hardened,  and  con- 
sequently are  not  durable.  This  may  be  ascer- 
tained by  the  purchaser,  by  passing  the  point  of  a 
penknife  across  the  small  piece  which  goes  through 
one  of  the  end  boxes  :  if  it  make  any  mark  or 
itmpression,  the  partis  gnfl 

m.    . 
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9.  If  a  beam  be  adjusted  so  a,  to  have  n 
dency  to  any  one  position,  and  the  seal, 
equally  loaded  ;  then,  if  a  small  weight  be  added 
in  on<"  of  the  scales,  that  balance  will  turn,  and 
the  points  of  suspension  will  move  with  an  accel- 
erated  motion,  similar  to  that  oi  tailing  bodies, 
but  as  much  slower,  in  proportion,  very  nearly, 
as  the  added  weight  is  less  than  the  whole  weiglit 
borne  by  the  fulcrum. 

10.  The  stronger  the  tendency,  to  a  horizontal 
position  in  any  balance,  or  the  quicker  its  vibra- 
tions, the  greater  additional  weight  will  be  re- 
quired to  cause  it  to  turn,  or  incline  to  any  given 
angle.  No  balance,  therefore,  can  turn  so  quick 
as  the  motion  deduced.  Such  a  balance  as  is  there 
described,  if  it  were  to  turn  with  the  ten  thou- 
sandth part  of  the  weight,  would  move  at  quick- 
est ten  thousand  times  slower  than  falling  bodies ; 
that  is,  the  dish  containing  the  weight,  instead  of 
falling  through  sixteen  feet  in  a  second  of  time, 
would  fall  through  only  two  hundred  parts  of  an 
inch,  and  it  would  require  four  seconds  to  move 
through  one-third  part  of  an  inch  ;  consequently 
all  accurate  weighing  must  be  slow.  If  the  in- 
dices of  two  balances  be  of  equal  lengths,  that 
index  which  is  connected  with  the  shorter  balance 
will  move  proportionally  quicker  than  the  other. 
Long  beams  are  the  most  in  request,  because  they 
are  thought  to  have  less  friction  :  this  is  doubtful"; 
but  the  quicker  angular  motion,  greater  strength, 
and  less  weight  of  a  short  balance,  are  certainly 
advantages. 

11.  Very  delicate  balances  are  not  only  useful  in 
nice  experiments,  but  are  likewise  much  more 
expeditious  than  others  in  common  weighing.  If 
a  pair  of  scales  with  a  certain  load  be  barely  sen- 
sible to  one-tenth  of  a  grain,  it  will  require  a 
considerable  time  to  ascertain  the  weight  to  that 
degree  of  accuracy,  because  the  turn  must  be  ob- 
served several  times  over,  and  is  very  small.  But 
if  no  greater  accuracy  were  required,  and  scales 
were  used  which  would  turn  with  the  hundredth  of 
a  grain,  a  tenth  of  a  grain,  more  or  less,  would 
make  so  great  a  difference  in  the  turn,  that  it 
would  be  seen  immediately. 

12.  If  a  balance  be  found  to  turn  with  a  certain 
addition,  and  is  not  moved  by  any  smaller  weiglit, 
a  greater  sensibility  may  be  given  to  that  balance, 
by  producing  a  tremulous  motion  in  its  parts. 
Thus,  if  the  edge  of  a  blunt  saw,  a  file,  or  other 
similar  instrument,  be  drawn  along  any  part  of 
the  case  or  support  of  a  balance,  it  will  produce 
a  jarring,  which  will  diminish  the  friction  on  tint 
moving  parts  so  much,  that  the  turn  will  be  evi- 
dent with  one-third  or  one-fourth  of  the  addition 
that  would  else  have  been  required.  In  this  way, 
a  beam,  which  would  barely  turn  by  the  addition 
ot  one-tenth  of  a  grain,  will  turn  with  one-thir- 
tieth or  fortieth  of  a  grain. 

13.  A  balance,  the  horizontal  tendency  of  which 
depends  only  on  its  own  weight,  will  turn  with 
the  same  addition,  whatever  may  be  the  load ; 
except  so  far  as  a  greater  load  will  produce  a 
greater  friction. 

14.  But  a  balance,  the  horizontal  tendi :; 
which  depends  only  on  the  elevation  of  the  ful- 
crum, will  be  less  sensible  the  greater  the  load  ; 
and  the  addition  requisite  to  produce  an  equal 
turn  will  be  m  proportion  to  the  load  itself. 

15.  In  order  to  regulate  the  horizontal  tendenev 
in  some  beams,  the  fulcrum  is  placed  below  the 
points  ot  suspension,  and  a  sliding  weight  is  pot 
upon  the  cock  or  index,  by  means  of  which  the 
centre  of  gravity  may  be  raised  or  depressed. 
this  is  a  useful  contrivance. 

16.  Weights  are  made  by  a  subdivision  of  a 
standard  weight.     If  the  weight  be  continual!'' 


ill  produce  the  common  pile,  whi 
smallest  number  for  weighing  between  its  ex- 
es, without  placing  any  weight  in  the  scale 
the  body  under  examination.  Granulated 
-  a  very  convenient  substance  to  be  used  in 
this  operation  of  halving,  which,  however,  is 
very  tedious.  The  readiest  way  to  subdivide 
.-mall  weights,  consists  in  weighing  a  certain 
qnantity  of  small  wire,  and  afterward  cutting  it 
into  such  parts,  by  measure,  as  are  desired ;  or 
the  wire  may  be  wrapped  close  round  two  pins, 
and  then  cut  asunder  with  a  knife.  By  this  means 
it  will  be  divided  into  a  great  number  of  equal 
lengths,  or  small  rings.  The  wire  ought  to  be 
mi,  as  that  one  of  these  rings  may  barely 
produce  a  sensible  effect  on  the  beam.  If  any 
quantity  (as,  for  example,  a  grain)  of  these  rings 
be  weighed,  and  the  number  then  reckoned,  the 
grain  may  be  subdivided  in  any  proportion,  by 
dividing  that  number,  and  making  the  weights 
equal  to  as  many  of  the  rings  as  the  quotient  of 
the  division  denotes.  Then,  if  750  of  the  rings 
amounted  to  a  grain,  and  it  were  required  to  di- 
vide the  grain  decimally,  downwards,  9-10 
would  be  equal  to  675  rings,  8-10  would  be 
equal  to  600  rings,  7-10  to  525  rings,  &c. 
Small  weights  may  be  made  of  thin  leaf  brass. 
Jewellers'  foil  is  a  good  material  (or  weights  be- 
below  I- 10  of  a  grain,  as  low  as  to  1-100  of  a 
grain  ;  and  all  lower  quantities  may  be  either 
estimated  by  the  position  of  the  index,  or  shown 
by  actually  counting  the  rings  of  wire,  the  value 
<>i'  which  has  been  determined. 

17.    In  philosophical  experiments,  it  will  be 
found  very  convenient  to  admit  no  more  than  one 
dimension  of  weight.     The  grain  is  of  that  mag- 
nitude as  to  deserve  the  preference.     With  regard 
1o  the  number  of  weights   the  chemists  ought  to 
be  provided  with,  writers  have  differed  according 
to  their  habits  and  views.     Mathematicians  have 
computed  the  least  possible  number,  with  which 
all  weights  within  certain  limits  might  be  ascer- 
tained; but  their  determination  is  of  little  use. 
Because,  with   so  small  a  number,  it  must  often 
happen,  thai    the   scales   will   be  heavily  loaded 
with  weights  on  each  side,  put    in    with   a   view 
only  to  determine  the  difference  between  them. 
It  is   not  the  least   possible  number  of  weights 
which  it  is  necessary  an  operator  should  buy  to 
etlVct  his  purpose,  that  we  ought  to  inquire  after, 
but  the  most  convenient  number  for  ascertaining 
his  inquiries  with  accuracy  and  expedition.     The 
error  of  adjustment  is  the  least  possible,  when 
only  one  weighl  is  in  the  scale  ;  that  is,  a  single 
i  of  five  grains  is  twice  as  likely  to  be  true, 
astwo  weights,  one  of  three,  and  the  other  of  two 
Brains,  put  into  the  dish  to  supply  the   place  of 
the  single  live  ;   because  each  of  these  last  lias  its 
own  probability   of  error  in   adjustment.     But 
it  is  as  inconsistent  with  convenience  to  pro- 
vide a  single  n  eight,  as  it  would  be  to  have  a  sin-. 
haracter  lor  every  number  ;  and  as  we  have 
characters,  which  we  use  in  rotation,  to  ex- 
lumber  values  according  to  their  position,  it 
will  he  found  very  serviceable  to  make  the  set  of 
t-  correspond  with  our   numerical  system. 
the  set  of  weights  as  follows: 
1000  grains,  900  g.  800  g.  700  g.  600  g.  500  g.  400 
».  300  ir.  200  g.  100  g.  90  g.  80  g.  70g.  60  g.  50  g. 
"g.  10g.  9g.  8g.  7g.  6g.  5"g.  4g. 
.8-10-.  7-10g.  6-10g.  5-10g. 
fOg.   1-10  g.  9-100  g.  8-100g. 
7-IObg.  6-100g.  5-100  g.  4-100  g.  3-100  g.  2-100  g. 
1-100  g.     With  these  the  philosopher  will  always 

ae  Dumber  of  weights  in  1 
ihere  are  figures  in  the  number  expressing   the 
weights  in  grains.     'Jims  742.  5  (Trains  will  be 
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d  by  the  weights  700,  40,2,  and  5-10.''-- 
'  /<  \-  Chemical  Dictionary. 

Bai.ammm  oleum.     Oil  of  the  ben-nut. 

Balanoca'stanum.  (From  /inXmo>-,  a  nut, 
and  xa^avov,  a  chesnut ;  so  called  from  its  tube- 
rous root.)  The  earth-nut.  See  Bunium  bul- 
boewstanum. 

BA'LANOS.  (From /3aXX«,  to  cast ;  because 
it  sheds  its  fruit  upon  the  ground. )  Balanus. 
1.  An  acorn. 

2.  The  oak-tree.     See  Quercus  robur. 

3.  Theophrastus  uses  it  sometimes  to  express- 
any  glandiferous  tree. 

4.  From  the  similitude  of  form,  this  word  is 
used  to  express  suppositories  and  pessaries,  fia- 
\avos  signifying  a  nut. 

5.  A  name  of  the  g'.ans  penis. 
Rains  ruby.     See  Spinelle. 

B  ALAU'STIUM.  (From  /JaXio?,  various,  and 
avo),  to  dry  ;  so  called  from  the  variety  of  its 
colours,  and  its  becoming  soon  dry ;  or  from 
(}\a<ravw,  to  germinate.)  Balaustia.  A  large 
rose-like  flower,  of  a  red  colour,  the  produce  of 
the  plant  from  which  we  obtain  the  gvanate.  See 
Punica  granatum. 

BALBU'TIES.  (From  (}a6a&,  to  stammer  ; 
or  from  balbel,  Heb.  to  stammer. )  A  defect  of 
speech  ;  properly,  that  sort  of  stammering  where 
the  patient  sometimes  hesitates,  and  immediately- 
after,  speaks  precipitately.  It  is  the  Psellismiiti 
balbuUens  of  Cullen. 

Baldmoneij.     See  JElhusa  meum. 

Baldwin's  phosphorus.  Ignited  nitrate  of 
lime. 

BALISMUS.  ( B'lWtciws ;  from  p«nt&,  tri- 
pudio,  pedibus  plando.)  The  specific  name  of 
a  disease  in  Good's  genus  Synclonus  for  shaking 
palsy.     See  Chorea  and  Tremor. 

BALI'STA.  (From  faKXta,  to  cast.)  The 
astragulus,  a  bone  of  the  foot,  was  formerly  called 
OS  balistre,  because  the  ancients  used  to  cast  it 
from  their  slL 

BALLOO'N.  (Ballon,  or  balon,  French.) 
1.  A  large  glass  receiver  in  the  form  of  a  hollow 
globe.  For  certain  chemical  operations  balloon^ 
are  made  with  two  nocks,  placed  opposite  to  each 
other ;  one  to  receive  the  neck  ot  a  retort,  and 
the  other  to  enter  the  neck  of  a  second  balloon  ; 
this  apparatus  is  called  enfiladed  balloons. 
Their  use  is  to  increase  the  whole  space  of  the 
receiver,  because  any  number  of  these  may  be 
adjusted  to  each  other.  The  only  one  of  these 
vessels  which  is  generally  used,  is  a  small  oblong 
balloon  with  two  necks,  which  is  to  be  luted  to 
the  retort,  and  to  the  receiver,  or  great  balloon  ; 
it  serves  to  remove  this  receiver  from  the  body  of 
the  furnace,  and  to  hinder  it  from  being  too  much 
heated. 

2.  A  spherical  bag  filled  with  a  gas  of  a  small 
specific  gravity,  or  with  heated  air,  by  the  buoy- 
ancy of  which  it  is  raised  into  the  atmosphere. 

BALLO'TE.  (From  i>Ja\\u>,  to  send  forth,  and 
ovf,  (oroi,  the  ear  ;  because  it  sends  forth  flowers 
like  ears.)  Ballota.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants.  Class,  Didynamia ;  Order,  Gymnosper- 
mia. 

Ballots  nisra.  Stinking  horchound.  A 
nettle-like  plant,  used,  when  boiled,  by  the  coun- 
try people  against  scurvy  and  cutaneous  erup- 
tions. 

BALM.     See  Melissa. 

Balm  of  Gilead.     See  Dracorephalum. 

Balm  of  Mecca.     See  Amyris  giieadensix 

Balm,  Turkey.     See  Dracocephalum. 

BA'LNEUM.     (Balneum,  ei.  n. 
bath.)     A  bath,  or  bathing-house.     Sec  Bath. 

Balneum  animale.    The  wrapping  any  part 
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of  an  animal,  just  killed,  round  the  body,  ra  ,t 
limb. 

Balneum  aren.'e.  A  sand  bath  for  chemical 
purposes.     See  Bath. 

Balneum  calidum.    A  hot  bath.     See  Bath. 

Balneum  frigidum.  A  cold  bath.  See 
Bath. 

Balneum  marls.  Balneum  maris.  A 
warm-water  bath.     See  But h. 

Balneum  medicatum.  A  bath  impregnated 
with  drugs. 

Balneum  siccum.  Balneum  cine.eum.  A 
dry  bath,  either  with  ashes,  sand,  or  iron  filings. 

Balneum  sulphureum.    A  sulphurous  bath. 

Balneum  tepidum.  A  tepid  bath.  See 
Bath. 

Balneum  vatoris.     A  vapour  bath. 

BAL'SAM.  (Balsamum;  from  baal  samen, 
Hebrew. )  The  term  balsam  was  anciently  appli- 
ed to  any  strong-scented,  natural  vegetable  resin 
of  about  the  fluidity  of  treacle,  inflammable,  not 
miscible  with  water,  without  addition,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  possessed  of  many  medical  virtues. 
All  the  turpentines,  the  Peruvian  balsam,  copaiba 
balsam,  &c.  are  examples  of  natural  balsams. 
Besides,  many  medicines  compounded  of  various 
resins,  or  oils,  and  brought  to  this  consistence,  ob- 
tained the  name  of  balsam.  Latterly,  however, 
chemists  have  restricted  this  term  to  vegetable 
juices,  either  liquid,  or  which  spontaneously  be- 
come concrete,  consisting  of  a  substance  of  a 
resinous  nature,  combined  with  benzoic  acid,  or 
which  are  capable  of  affording  benzoic  acid,  by 
bein-^  heated  alone,  or  with  water.  Tlicy  are 
insoluble  in  water,  but  readily  dissolve  in  alcohol 
and  usther.  The  liquid  balsams  are  copaiva,  opo- 
balsam,  Peru,  styrax,  Tolu  ;  the  concrete  are 
benzoin,  dragon's  blood,  and  storax. 

Balsam  apple,  male.  The  fruit  of  the  elate- 
rium.     See  Momordica  elaterium. 

Balsam,  artificial.  Compound  medicines  are 
thus  termed  which  are  made  of  a  balsamic  con- 
sistence and  fragrance.  They  are  generally  com- 
posed of  expressed  or  ethereal  oils,  resins,  and 
other  solid  bodies,  which  give  them  the  consist- 
ence of  butter.  The  basis,  or  body  of  them,  is 
expressed  oil  of  nutmeg,  and  frequently  wax,  but- 
ter, &c.  They  are  usually  tinged  with  cinna- 
bar and  saffron. 

Balsam  of  Canada.     See  Pinus  Balsamea. 

Balsam,  Canary.     See  Dracocephalum. 

Balsam  of  Copaiba.  See  Copaifera  offici- 
nalis. 

Balsam,  natural.  A  resin  which  has  not  yet 
assumed  the  concrete  form,  but  still  continues  in  a 
fluid  state,  is  so  called,  as  common  turpentine, 
balsamum  copaiva,  peruvianum,   tolutanum,  &c. 

Balsam,  Peruvian.  See  IMyroxylon  Perui- 
ferum. 

Balsam  of  sulphur.  See  Balsamum  sul- 
phuris. 

Balsam  of  Tolu.     See  Toluifera  balsamum. 

Balsam,  Turkey.     See  Dracocephalum. 

BALSAMA'Tli).  (From  balsamum,  a  bal- 
sam.)    The  embalming  of  dead  bodies. 

Bai.sa'mea.  (From  balsamum,  balsam.) 
The  balm  of  Gilead  fir  :  so  called  from  its  odour. 
See  Pinus  balsamea. 

Balsamelje'on.  (From  balsamum,  balsam, 
and  tXawv,  oil.)  Balm  of  Gilead,  or  true  balsa- 
mum Judiacum. 

Ba'lsami  oleum.     Balm  of  Gilead. 

BALSA'MIC.  (Balsamica,  sc.  medicamenta ; 
from  jtfaXua/i..-.  balsam.)  A  term  generally  ap- 
plied to  substances  of  a  smooth  and  oily  consist- 
ence, which  possess  emollient,  sweet,  and  gene- 
rally aromatic  qualities.  Hoffman  mils  those 
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medicines  by  this  name  which  are  hot  and  a 
and  also  the  natural  balsams,  stimulating  gums, 
&c.  by  which  the  vital  heat  is  increased  Dr. 
Cullen  speaks  of  them  under  the  joint  title  of  bal- 
samica et  resinosa,  considering  that  turpentine  is 
the  basis  of  all  balsams. 

BALSAMI'FERA.  (From  balsamum,  bal- 
sam, and  fero,  to  bear.)     Balsam  berry. 

Balsamifera  braziliensis.  The  copaiba 
tree.     See  Copaifera  officinalis. 

Balsamifera  indicana.  Peruvian  balsam 
tree.     See  Myroxylon  peruiferum. 

Balsamita  fceminea.  See  Achillea  age- 
ratum. 

Balsamita  lutea.  See  Polygonum  persi- 
caria. 

Balsamita  major.  See  Tanacetum  balsa- 
mita. 

Balsamita  mas.  See  Tanacetum  balsa- 
mita. 

Balsamita  minor.     Sweet  maudlin. 

BAL'SAMUM.  (From  baal  samen,  the  He- 
brew for  the  prince  of  oils.)  A  balsam.  See 
Balsam. 

Balsamum  .egyptiacum.  See Amyris  gileu- 
densis. 

Balsamum  alpinum.  See  Amyris  gilea- 
densis. 

Balsamum  americanum.  See  Myroxylon 
peruiferum. 

Balsamum  anodtnum.  A  preparation  made 
from  tacamahacca,  distilled  with  turpentine  and 
soap  liniment,  and  tincture  of  opium  ;  but  there 
were  a  great  number  of  balsams  sold  under  this 
name  formerly. 

Balsamum  arc.ei.  A  preparation  composed 
of  gum-elemi  and  suet. 

Balsamum  asiaticum.  See  Amyris  gilea- 
densis. 

Balsamum  braziliense.  See  Pinus  bal- 
samea. 

Balsamum  canadense.  See  Pinus  bal- 
samea. 

Balsamum  cephalicum.  A  distillation  from 
oils,  nutmegs,  cloves,  amber,  &c. 

Balsamum  commendatoris.  A  composition 
of  storax,  benzoe,  myrrh,  aloes. 

Balsamum  copaiba.  See  Copaifera  offi- 
cinalis. 

Balsamum  embryonum.  A  preparation  of 
aniseed,  fallen  into  disuse. 

Balsamum  genuinum  antiquorum.  See 
Amyris  gileadensis. 

Balsamum  cileadense.  See  Amyris  gi- 
leadensis. 

Balsamum  guaiacinum.  Balsam  of  Peru 
and  spirits  of  wine. 

Balsamum  guidonis.  The  same  as  balsamum 
anodynuni. 

Balsamum  iiungaricum.  A  balsam  pre- 
pared from  a  coniferous  tree  on  the  Carpathian 
mountains. 

Balsamum  judaicum.  See  Amyris  gilead- 
ensis. 

Balsamum  lucatelli.  (Lucatelli ;  so  called 
from  its  inventor  Lucatellus.)  A  preparation 
made  of  oil,  turpentine,  wax.  and  red  saunders; 
now  disused ;  formerly  exhibited  in  coughs  of  long 
standing. 

Balsamum  mas.  The  herb  costmary.  See 
Tanacetum  balsamita. 

Balsamum  e  Mecca.  See  Amyris  gilead- 
ensis. 

Balsamum  mexicanum.  See  Myroxylon 
peruiferum. 

Balsamum  novum.  A  new  balsam  from  i 
red  fruit  in  the  Wpst  Indies. 
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Balsamum  odoriferum.  A  preparation  01 
,iil  wax,  and  any  essential  oil. 

Balsamum  persicum.  A  balsam  composed 
of  storax,  benzoe,  myrrh,  and  aloes. 

Balsamum  feruvianum.  See  Myroxylon 
peruiferum. 

BalsaMUM  rackasira.  This  balsam,  which 
is  inodorous  when  cold,  but  of  a  smell  approach- 
ing to  that  of  Tolu  balsam  when  heated,  is  brought 
from  India  in  gourd  shells.  It  is  slightly  bitter  to 
the  taste,  and  adheres  to  the  teeth,  on  chewing. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  factitious  balsams, 
and  is  scarcely  ever  prescribed  in  this  country. 

Balsamum  samech.  A  factitious  balsam, 
composed  of  tartar,  and  spirits  of  wine. 

Balsamum  saponaceum.  A  name  given  to 
the  preparation  very  similar  to  the  compound  soap 
liniment. 

Balsamum  saturui.  The  remedy  so  named 
is  prepared  by  dissolving  the  acetate  of  lead  in  oil 
of  turpentine,  by  digesting  the  mixture  till  it  ac- 
quires a  red  colour.  This  is  found  to  be  a  good 
remedy  for  cleansing  foul  ulcers  ;  but  it  is  not 
acknowledged  in  our  dispensatories. 

Balsamum  stiracis  benzoini.  See  Styrax 
Benzoin. 

Balsamum  succini.    Oil  of  amber. 

Balsamum  sulphuris.  A  solution  of  sulphur 
in  oil. 

Balsamum  sulphuris  anisatum.  Tercbin- 
thinated  balsam  of  sulphur,  and  oil  of  aniseed. 

Balsamum  sulphuris  barbadense.  Sul- 
phur boiled  with  Barbadoes  tar. 

Balsamum  sulphuris  crassum.  Thick  bal- 
sam of  sulphw. 

Balsamum  sulphuris  simplex.  Sulphur 
boiled  with  oil. 

Balsamum  sulphuris  terebinthinatum. 
i  liis  is  made  by  digesting  the  sulphur  with  oil 
of  turpentine  ;  it  is  now  confined  to  veterinary 
medicine. 

Balsamum  syriacum.  See  Amyris  gilead- 
ensis. 

Balsamum  tolutanum.-Scc  Toluif era  bal- 
samum. 

Balsamum  traumaticum.  Vulnerary  bal- 
sam. A  form  of  medicine  intended  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  tincture  commonly  called  Fii.tr's 
balsam,  so  famous  for  curing  old  ulcers.  The 
Loudon  College  have  named  it  Tinctura  Btuzoini 
composita. 

Balsamum  universale.  The  ungtienttim 
suturninumof  old  pharmacopoeias.  See  C'eratum 
plumbi  compositum. 

Balsamum  verum.  SceAmyris  gilcadenxis. 

Balsamum  viride.  Linseed  oil,  turpentine, 
ami  verdigris  mixed  together. 

Balsamum  vita:  hofkmanni.  Beauuie  tie 
An  artificial  balsam,  so  named  from  its  in- 
ventor, and  composed  of  a  great  variety  of  the 
wannest  and  most  grateful  essential  oils,  such  as 
nutmegs,  cloves,  laveuder,  &c.  with  balsam  of 
IVni,  dissolved  in  highly  rectified  spirit  of  wine  ; 
but  it  is  now  greatly  abridged  in  the  number  of 
lients,  and  but  little  used. 

BaLZOI'MUM.    The  gum-benjamin. 

MltA'LU).     (From  fhtptflatvu,  to  speak  iu- 
articnlati'ly. )     A  person  who  stammers  or  lispB. 

lioiiio'o.  (An  Indian  root.)  See  A.  undo 
bnmbos. 

\'.\  mia  MoSl  HATA.     See  Hibiscus. 

beme  of  a  plant  common  in 
I,  tin   husk  of  which  they  dress  with  meat, 
•  cable  flavour,  make  gri . 
of  it  in  tin  ii 

Ban  a'rbor.     The  coffee-tree. 

Bana'na.     All   ' 
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Bananli  ra.     See  Banana. 

Ba'ncia.     The  wild  parsnip. 

BANDAGE.  Deligalio.  Fascia.  An 
paratus  consisting  of  one  or  several  pieces  of 
linen,  or  flannel,  and  intended  for  covering  or 
surrounding  parts  of  the  body  for  surgical  pur- 
purposes.  Bandages  are  either  simple  or  com- 
pound. The  chief  of  the  simple  are  the  circular, 
the  spiral,  the  uniting,  the  retaining,  the  expel- 
lent,  and  the  creeping.  The  compound  bandages 
used  in  surgery,  are  the  T  bandage,  the  sus- 
pensory one,  the  capistrmn,  the  eightecn-tail 
bandage,  and  others,  to  be  met  with  in  surgical 
treatises. 

Bandu'ra.  A  plant  which  grows  in  Ceylon, 
the  root  of  which  is  said  to  be  astringent. 

Bangu'e.  Bange.  A  species  "of  opiate  in 
great  use  throughout  the  East,  for  its  intoxicating 
qualities.  It  is  the  leaf  of  a  kind  of  wild  hemp, 
growing  in  the  countries  of  the  Levant,  and  made 
into  powder,  pills,  or  conserves. 

Ba'nica.     The  wild  parsnip. 

Bani'las.     See  Epidendrum  vanillu. 

Bani'lia.     See  Epidendrum  vanilla. 

Bao'bab.     See  Adunsonia  digitata. 

Ba'ptica  coccus.     Kermes  berries. 

BAPTISTE'RIUM.  (From  (3a-™,  to  im- 
merge. )  A  bath,  or  repository  of  water,  to  wash 
the  body. 

Bapti'strum.  (From  Pan™,  to  dye.)  A 
species  of  wild  mustard,  so  called  from  its  reddish 
colour. 

Ba'rac.  (From  Borak,  Arabian,  splendid.) 
Barach  panis.     Nitre. 

Ba'ras.  (Arabian.)  In  Bf.  A.  Severinus,  it 
is  synonymous  with  Alphus,  or  Leuce. 

Bara'thrum.  (Arabian.)  Any  cavity  or  hol- 
low place. 

BA'RBA.  (From  barbarus,  because  wild 
nations  are  usually  unshaven.)  I.  The  beard  of 
man. 

2.  In  botany  a  species  of  pubescence,  or  down, 
with  which  the  surface  of  some  plants  are  covered 
sometimes  in  patches  ;  as  in  the  leaves  of  the 
Mesembryunthemum  barbatum. 

3.  Some  vegetables  have  the  specific  name  of 
barba,  the  ramifications  of  which  are  bushy,  like 
a  beard,  as  Barba  jovis,  &c. 

Barba  aronis.     See  Arum  maculalum. 

Barba  capr.se.     See  Spirea  ulmaria. 

Barba  hirci.     See  Tragopogon. 

Barba  jovis.  Jupiter's  beard.  This  name 
is  given  to  several  plants,  as  the  silver  bush  ;  the 
Sempervivum  majus ;  and  of  a  species  of  an- 
thyllis. 

BARBADOES.  The  name  of  an  island  in  the 
West  Indies,  from  which  we  obtain  a  mineral  tar, 
and  several  medicinal  plants. 

Barbadoes  cherry.     See  Malphigia  glabra. 

Barbadoes  nut.     See  Jatropha  curcas. 

Barbadoes  tar.  See  Petroleum  barbadense, 
the  use  of  which  in  medicine  is  limited  to  its  ex 
ternal  application,  at  times,  in  paralytic  cases. 

Barba'rea.  (From  St.  Barbary,  who  is  said 
to  have  found  its  virtues. )  See  Erysimum  bar  ■ 
barea. 

Barba'ria.  Barbaricum.  An  obsolete  term 
formerly  applied  to  rhubarb. 

Barbaro'ss.e  pii.ula.  Barbarossa's  pill. 
An  ancient  composition  of  quicksilver,  rhubarb, 
diagridium,  musk,  amber,  &c.  It  was  tiie  first 
internal  mercurial  medicine  which  obtained  any 
real  credit. 

Ba'rbarum.  The  name  of  a  plaster  in  Scrl- 
bomu  Largus. 

Barbatina.     A  Persian  vermifuge  seed. 

BARBAT  "ii    barba,    a    >>< 
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Bearded  ;  applied  to  a  leaf  which  has  a  hairy  or 
beard-like  pubescence  ;  as  Mesembryanthemum 
barbatum,  and  Spananlhe  punicuhila. 

BA'RBEL.  Barbo.  An  oblong  fish,  resem- 
bling the  pike,  the  eating  of  the  roe  of  which  often 
brings  on  the  cholera. 

BARBERRY.  See  Berberis. 
BARBEYRAC,  Charles.  A  French  phy- 
sician of  the  17th  century,  who  graduated  and 
settled  at  Montpelier,  where  he  acquired  great 
celebrity.  He  died  in  1699,  at  the  age  of  about 
70,  having  published  little,  except  a  good  account 
of  the  diseases  of  the  chest  and  stomach  in  fe- 
males. Mr.  Locke,  who  became  intimate  with 
him  abroad,  considered  him  very  similar  in  his 
manners  and  opinions  to  Sydenham.  His  prac- 
tice is  said  to  have  been  distinguished  for  sim- 
plicity and  energy. 

Barbo't a.  The  barbut.  A  small  river-fish. 
It  is  remarkable  for  the  size  of  its  liver,  which 
is  esteemed  the  most  delicate  part  of  it. 

BARDA'NA.  (From  bardus,  foolish ;  be- 
cause silly  people  are  apt  to  throw  them  on  the 
garments  of  passengers,  having  the  property  of 
sticking  to  whatever  they  touch. )  Burdock.  See 
Arctium  lappa. 

BARE'GE.  The  small  village  of  Barege, 
celebrated  for  its  thermal  waters,  is  situated  on 
the  French  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  about  half  way 
between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Bay  of  Bis- 
cay." The  hot  springs  are  four  in  number.  They 
have  all  the  same  component  parts,  but  differ 
somewhat  in  their  temperature,  and  in  the  quan- 
tity of  sulphur,  the  hottest  being  most  strongly 
penetrated  with  tins  active  ingredient.  The 
coolest  of  these  waters  raises  Fahrenheit's  ther- 
mometer to  73  deg.  :  the  hottest  to  120  deg.  Ba-% 
rege  waters  are  remarkable  for  a  very  smooth 
soapy  feel ;  they  render  the  skin  very  supple  and 
pliable,  and  dissolve  perfectly  well  soap  and  ani- 
mal lymph  ;  and  are  resorted  to  as  a  bath  in  re- 
solving tumours  of  various  kinds,  rigidities,  and 
contractions  of  the  tendons,  stiffness  of  the  joints, 
left  by  rheumatic  and  gouty  complaints,  and  are 
highly  serviceable  in  cutaneous  eruptions.  Inter- 
nally taken,  this  water  gives  considerable  relief 
in  disorders  of  the  stomach,  especially  attended 
with  acidity  and  heart-burn,  in  obstinate  colics, 
jaundice,  and  in  gravel,  and  oth  r  affections  of 
the  urinary  organs. 

Bari'glia.  See  Barilla. 
BA'RILLA.  Barillor;  bariglia.  The  term 
given  in  commerce  to  the  impure  soda  imported 
from  Spain  and  the  Levant.  It  is  made  by  burning 
to  ashes  different  plants  that  grow  on  the  sea 
shore,  chiefly  of  the  genus  salsola,  and  is  brought 
to  us  in  hard  porous  masses,  of  a  speckled  brown 
colour.  Kelp,  which  is  made  in  this  country  by 
burning  sea  weeds,  and  is  called  British  barilla, 
is  much  more  impure. 

BARIUM.  (From  barytes,  from  which  it  is 
obtained.)  The  metallic  basis  of  the  earth  ba- 
jytes,  so  named  by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  who 
discovered  it. 

"  Take  pure  barytes,  make  it  into  a  paste  with 
water,  and  put  this  on  a  plate  of  platinum.  Make 
a  cavity  in  the  middle  of  the  barytes,  into  which 
a  globule  of  mercury  is  to  be  placed.  Touch 
the  globule  with  the  negative  wire,  and  the  plati- 
num with  the  positive  wire,  of  a  voltaic  battery 
Of  about  100  pairs  of  plates  in  good  action.  In  a 
short  time  an  amalgam  will  be  formed,  consisting 
of  mercury  and  barium.  This  amalgam  must  be 
introduced  into  a  little  bent  tube,  made  of  glass 
free  from  lead,  sealed  at  one  end,  which  being 
tilled  with  the  vapour  of  naphtha,  is 
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hermetically  sealed  at  the  other  end.  Heat  .una 
be  applied  to  the  recurved  end  of  the  tube  where 
t  he  amalgam  lies.  The  mercury  will  distil  over, 
while  the  barium  will  remain. 

This  metal  is  of  a  dark  gray  colour,  with  a  lus- 
tre inferior  to  that  of  cast  iron.  It  is  lusible  at  a 
red  heat.  Its  density  is  superior  to  that  of  sul- 
phuric acid;  for  though  surrounded  with  glo- 
bules of  gas,  it  sinks  immediately  in  that  liquid. 
When  exposed  to  air,  it  instantly  becomes  cover- 
ed with  a  crust  of  barytes  ;  and  when  gently 
heated  in  air,  burns  with  a  deep  red  light.  It  ef- 
fervesces violently  in  water,  converting  this  li- 
quid into  a  solution  of  barytes." 

BARK.  A  term  very  frequently  employed  to 
signify  by  way  of  eminence,  Peruvian  bark.  See 
Cinchona. 

Bark,  Carribcean.     See  Cinchona  Caribau. 

Bark,  Jamaica.    See  Cinchona  Caribaa. 

Bark,  Peruvian.     See  Cinchona. 

Bark,  red.     See  Cinchona  oblongifolia. 

Bark,  yellow.    See  Cinchona  cordifolia, 

BARLEY.     See  Hordeum. 

Barley,  caustic.     See  Cevadilla. 

Barley,  pearl.     See  Hordeum. 

BARM.     See  Fermentum  cerevisia. 

B  ARNET.  A  town  near  London,  where  there 
is  a  mineral  water  of  a  purging  kind,  of  a  similar 
quality  to  that  of  Epsom,  and  about  half  its 
strength. 

BARO'METER.  (From  fapos,  weight,  and 
fttrpov,  measure.)  An  instrument  to  determine 
the  weight  of  the  air ;  it  is  commonly  called  a 
weather-glass. 

Baroltte.     A  carbonate  of  barytes. 

Baro'nes.    Small  worms;  called  alsoNepones. 

Baro'ptis.  A  black  stone,  said  to  be  an  an- 
tidote to  venomous  bites. 

BA'ROS.  (Bapos.)  Gravity.  1.  Hippocratca 
uses  this  word  to  express  by  it,  an  uneasy  weight 
in  any  part. 

2.  It  is  also  the  Indian  name  for  a  species  of 
camphire,  which  is  distilled  from  the  roots  of  the 
true  cinnamon-tree, 

Barras.     Galipot."    The  resinous  incrustation 
on  the  wounds  made  in  fir-trees. 
n  Flower.     See  Flos. 

IS  \  RRENiSESS.     See  Sterility. 

U  \  RTHOLINE,  Thohias,  was  born  at  Co- 
1"  j,eninl616.  After  studying  in  various  parts 
of  Ijirope,  particularly  Padua,  and  graduating 
af  !-.i-il,  he  became  professor  of  anatomy  in  his 
city  ;  in  which  office  lie  greatly  distin- 
d  himself,  as  well  as  in  many  other  branches 
of  I.  rning.  lie  was  the  first  who  described  the 
fy  (ihatics  with  accuracy  ;  though  some  of  these 
ves  i  Is,  as  well  as  the  lacteals  and  thoracic  duct, 
had  !  .-en  before  discovered  by  other  anatomists. 
liet-\  s  many  learned  works  which  he  published, 
seve  I  others  were  unfortunately  destroyed  by 
lire  in  1670  ;  and  he  particularly  regretted  a  dis- 
sertation on  the  ancient  practice  of  midwifery, 
of  which  an  outline  was  afterwards  published  by 
his  son  Caspar.  Of  those  which  remain,  the 
most  esteemed  are,  his  epistolary  correspondence 
with  i  he  most  celebrated  of  his  cotemporaries ; 
his  collection  of  cases  where  foetuses  have  been 
discharged  by  preternatural  outlets;  and  the 
<:  M<  lical  and  Philosophical  Transactions  of 
Cope  uhagen,"  enriched  by  the  communications 
of  many  correspondents.  This  last  work  was  in 
four  volumes,  published  within  the  ten  years  pre- 
cede ^  his  death,  which  happened  in  1680;  and 
a  fill h  was  afterwards  added  by  his  son. 

BaRTHOLIN1a'n.£     CLANDULJE.        See     iSt(5- 

lingual  gland* 
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"BARYCOI'A.    (From  papvs,  heavy,  U 
ti»  hfar.)    Deafness,  or  difficulty  of  hearing. 

Hartoco'ccalos.  (From  papv;,  heavy,  and 
KoucaXos,  a  nut ;  because  it  gives  a  deep  sound. 
A  name  for  the  stramonium. 

HAliYPHO'NIA.  (From  jlapvt,  dull,  and 
doji'i;,  the  voice.)     A  difficulty  of  speaking. 

BARYTE.    See  Heavy  tpar. 

BARYTE8.  (Prom  papvs,  heavy ;  so  called 
because  it  is  very  ponderous.)  Cauk ;  Calk; 
Terra  ponderosa  ;  Baryta.  Ponderous  earth  ; 
Heavy  earth.  United  with  the  sulphuric  acid,  it 
forms  the  mineral  called  sulphate  of  barytas,  or 
baroselenite.  When  united  to  carbonic  acid,  it 
is  called  aerated  barytes,  or  carbonate  of  ba- 
rytes.     Sec  Heavy  spar. 

Barytes  is  a  compound  of  barium  and  oxygen. 
Oxygen  combines  with  two  portions  of  barium, 
forming,  1.  Barvtes.  2.  Deutoxyde  of  barium. 

1.  Barytes,  or  protoxyde  of  barium,  "  is  best, 
obtained  by  igniting,  in  a  covered  crucible,  the 
pure  crystallised  nitrate  of  barytes.  It  is  pro- 
cured in  the.  state  of  hydrate,  by  adding  caustic 
potassa  or  soda  to  a  solution  of  the  muriate  or 
nitrate.  And  barytes,  slightly  coloured  with 
charcoal,  may  ba  obtained  by  strongly  igniting 
the  carbonate  and  charcoal  mixed  together  in  fine 
powder.  Ilarytes  obtained  from  the  ignited  ni- 
trate is  of  a  whitish-grey  colour  ;  more  caustic 
than  Htrontites,  or  perhaps  even  lime.  It  renders 
the  syrup  of  violets  green,  and  the  infusion  of 
turmeric  red.  Its  specific  gravity  by  Foureroy 
is  4.  When  water  in  small  quantity  is  poured  on 
the  dry  earth,  it  slakes  like  quicklime,  but  per- 
haps with  evolution  of  more  neat.  When  swal- 
lowed it  acts  as  a  violent  poieon.  It  is  destitute 
<>f  smell. 

When  pure  barytes  is  exposed,  in  a  porcelain 
tube,  at  a  heat  verging  on  ignition,  to  a  stream  of 
dry  oxygen  gas,  it  absorbs  the  gas  rapidly,  and 
pauses  to  the  state  of  deutoxyde  of  barium,  lint 
when  it  is  calcined  in  contact  with  atmospheric 
air,  we  obtain  at  first  this  di  uioxyde  and  carbon- 
ate of  barytes  ;  the  former  of  which  passes  very 
-lowly  into  the  latter,  by  ubsorption  of  carbonic 
acid  from  the  atmosphere. 

2.  The  deutoxyde  of  barium  is  of  a  greenish- 
grey  colour,  it  is  caustic,  renders  the.  syrup  of 
violets  green,  and  is  not  decomposable  by  heat 
or  light.  The  voltaic  pile  reduces  it.  Exposed 
at  a  moderate  heat  to  carbonA  acid,  it  absorbs  it, 
emitting  oxygen,  and  becoming  carbonate  of  ba- 
rytes. The  deutoxyde  is  probably  decomposed 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures. Aided  by  heat,  almost  all  combustible 
bodies,  as  well  as  many  metals,  decompose  it. 
The  action  of  hydrogen  is  accompanied  with  re- 
markable phenomena. 

Water  at  50°  P.  dissolves  one-twentieth  of  its 
Wight  of  barytes,  and  at  21ii°  about  one-half  of 
its  weight.  It  is  colourless,  acrid,  and  caustic. 
Ii  acts  powerfully  on  the  vegetable  purples  and 
yellows.  Exposed  to  the  air,  it  attracts  carbonic 
.mil  the  dissolved  barytes  is  converted  into 
carbonate,  which  f.dls  down  in  insoluble  crusts. 

Sulphur  combines  with  barytes,  when  they 
arc  mixed  together,  and  heated  iu  a  crucible. 
The   same  compound  i-  niically  ob- 

nitinjg  a  mixture  of  sulphate  ofbarytes 
-■mil  charcoal  in  fine  powder.  This  sulphuret  is  of 
Idilh  yellow  colour,  and  when  dry  without 
smell.  \\  hen  this  labstanoe  is  put  into  hot  wa- 
ter, ■  powerful  action  is  manifested.  The  water 
Disposed,  ami  two  new  products  are  formed, 
namely,  hvdrosulphuret,  and  bydroruretted  suV- 
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hychomlp'hurrt  is  a  compound  of  9.7.5  »f  bar]  tt 
with  2.125  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Its  crystals 
should  be  quickly  separated  by  filtration,  and 
dried  by  pressure  between  the  folds  of  porous 
paper.  They  are  white  scales,  have  a  silky  lus- 
tre, are  soluble  in  water,  and  yield  a  solution 
having  a  greenish  tinge.  jts  taste  is  aeIjj>  su(. 
phureous,  and  when  mixed  with  the  hydroguretted 
sulphuret,  eminently  corrosive.  It  rapidly  at- 
tracts oxygen  from  the  atmosphere,  and  is  con- 
verted into  the  sulphate  of  barytes.  The  hydro- 
curetted  sulphuret  is  a  compound  of  9.75  barytes 
with  4.125  bisurphuretted  hydrogen  :  but  con- 
taminated with  sulphite  and  hyposulphite  in  un- 
known proportions.  The  dry  sulphuret  consists 
probably  of  2  sulphur  -J-  9.75  barytes.  The  rea- 
diest way  of  obtaining  barytes  water  is  to  boil 
the  solution  of  the  sulphuret  with  dentoxydc  of 
copper,  which  seizes  the  sulphur,  while  the  hy- 
drogen flies  off,  and  the  barytes  remains  dissolved. 

Phosphuret  of  barytes  may  be  easily  formed 
by  exposing  the.  constituents  together  to  heat  in  a 
glass  tube.  Their  reciprocal  action  is  so  intense 
as  to  cause  ignition.  Like  phosphuret  of  lime, 
it  decomposes  water,  and  causes  the  disengage- 
ment of  phospliurelted  hydrogen  gas,  which 
spontaneously  inflames  with  contact  of  air. 
When  sulphur  is  made  to  act  on  the  deutoxyde  of 
barytes,  sulphuric  acid  is  formed,  which  unites  to 
a  portion  of  the  earth  into  a  sulphate. 

The  salts  of  barytes  ore  white,  and  more  or 
less  transparent.  All  the  soluble  sulphates  cause 
in  the  soluble  salts  of  barytes  a  precipitate  inso- 
luble in  nitric  acid.  They  are  all  poisonous  ex- 
cept the  sulphate  ;  and  hence  the  proper  counter- 
poison  is  dilute  sulphuric  acid  for  the  carbonate, 
and  sulphate,  of  soda  for  the  soluble  salts  of 
barrtes.'' 

Pure  barytes  has  a  much  stronger  affinity  than 
any  other  body  for  sulphuric  acid  ;  it  turns  blue 
tincture  of  cabbage  green.  It  is  entirely  infusi- 
ble by  heat  alone,  but  melts  when  mixed  with  va- 
rious earths.  Its  specific  gravity  is  4.000.  It 
changes  quickly  in  the  air,  swells,  becomes  soft, 
and  tails  into  a  white  powder,  with  the  acqui- 
sition of  about  one-fifth  of  its  weight.  This 
slaking  is  much  more  active  and  speedy  than  that 
of  lime.  It  combines  with  phosphorus,  which 
compound  decomposes  water  rapidly.  It  unites 
to  sulphur  by  the  dry  and  humid  way.  It  has  a 
powerful  attraction  for  water,  which  it  absorbs 
with  a  hissing  noise,  and  consolidates  it  strongly. 
It  is  soluble  in  twenty  times  its  weight  of  cold, 
and  twice  its  weight  of  boiling  water.  Its  crys- 
tals are  long  four-sided  prisms  of  a  satin-like  ap- 
pearance.    It  is  a  deadly  poison  to  animals. 

Other  Methods  of  obtaining  Barytes. — 1. 
Take,  native  carbonate  of  barytes  ;  reduce  it  to 
a  fine  powder,  and  dissolve  it  in  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  diluted  nitric  acid  ;  evaporate  this  solu- 
tion till  a  pellicle  appears,  and  then  suffer  it  to 
crystallise  in  n  shallow  bason.  The  salt  obtained 
is  nitrate  of  barytes  ;  expose  this  nitrate  of  ba- 
rytes to  the  action  of  heat  in  a  china  cup,  or 
silver  crucible,  and  keep  it  in  a  dull  red  heat  for 
at  least  one  hour  ;  then  suffer  the  vessel  to  coo), 
and  transfer  the  greenish  solid  contents,  which 
are  pure  barytes,  into  a  well-stopped  bottle. 
When  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  distilled 
water,  and  evaporated,  it  may  be  obtained  in  a 
beautiful  crystalline  form. 

In  this  process  the  nitric  acid,  added  to  the  na- 
tive carbonate  of  barytes,  unites  to  the  barytes, 
and  expels  the  carbonic  acid,  and  forms  nitrate  of 
barytes  ;  on  exposing  this  nitrate  to  heat,  it  parts 
with  its  nitric  acid,  which  becomes  decomposed 
into  its  constituents,  Leaving  4he  barytes  behind. 
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2.  Pure  barytes  may  likewise  be  obtained  from 
its  sulphate.  For  this  purpose,  boil  powdered 
sulphate  of  barytes  in  a  solution  of  twice  or  three 
times  its  weight  of  carbonate  of  potassa  in  a 
Florence  flask,  for  about  two  hours  ;  filter  the 
solution,  and  expose  what  remains  on  the  filter 
to  the  action  of  a  violent  heat. 

In  this  case,  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the  barytes 
unites  to  thepotassa,  and  the  carbonic  acid  of  the 
latter  joins  to  the  barytes  ;  hence  sulphate  of  po- 
tassa and  carbonate  of  barytes  are  obtained. 
The  fonder  is  in  solution,  and  passes  through  the 
filter  ;  the  latter  is  insoluble,  and  remains  behind. 
From  this  artificial  carbonate  of  barytes,  the  car- 
bonic acid  is  driven  off  by  heat. 

Barytj.  murias.  Terra  ponderosa  salita. 
The  muriate  of  barytes  is  a  very  acrid  and  poi- 
sonous preparation.  In  small  doses  it  proves  su- 
dorific, diuretic,  deobstrucnt,  and  alterative  ;  in 
an  over-dose,  emetic,  and  violently  purgative. 
The  late  Dr.  Crawford  found  it  very  serviceable 
in  all  diseases  connected  with  scrophula  ;  and  the 
Germans  have  employed  it  with  great  success  in 
some  diseases  of  the  skin  and  viscera,  and  obsti- 
nate ulcers.  The  dose  of  the  saturated  solution 
in  distilled  water,  is  from  five  to  fifteen  drops  for 
children,  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty  for  adults. 

Basaal.  (Indian.)  The  name  of  an  Indian 
tree.  A  decoction  of  its  leaves,  with  ginger,  in 
water,  is  used  as  a  gargle  in  disorders  of  the  fau- 
ces. The  kernels  of  the  fruit  kill  worms. — Ray's 
Hist. 

BASA'LTES.  (In  the  iEthiopic  tongue,  this 
word  means  iron,  which  is  the  colour  of  the 
stone. )  A  heavy  and  hard  kind  of  stone,  found 
standing  up  in  the  form  of  regular  angular  co- 
lumns, composed  of  a  number  of  joints,  one 
placed  upon  and  nicely  fitted  to  another  as  if 
formed  by  the  hands  of  a  skilful  architect.  It  is 
found  in  beds  and  veins  in  granite  and  mica  slate, 
the  old  red  sandstone,  limestone,  and  coal  forma- 
tions. It  is  distributed  over  the  whole  world  ; 
but  no  where  is  met  with  in  greater  variety  than 
in  Scotland.  The  German  basalt  is  supposed  to 
be  a  watery  deposit ;  and  that  of  France  to  be  of 
volcanic  origin. 

The  most  remarkable  is  the  columnar  basaltes, 
which  forms  immense  masses,  composed  of  co- 
lumns thirty,  forty,  or  more  feet  in  height,  and  of 
enormous  thickness.  Nay,  those  at  Fairhead  are 
two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high.  These  consti- 
tute some  of  the  most  astonishing  scenes  in  na- 
ture, for  the  immensity  and  regularity  of  their 
parts.  The  coast  of  Antrim  in  Ireland,  for  the 
space  of  three  miles  in  length,  exhibits  a  very 
magnificent  variety  of  columnar  cliffs  :  and  the 
Giant's  Causeway  consists  of  a  point  of  that 
coast  formed  of  similar  columns,  and  projecting 
into  the  sea  upon  a  descent  for  several  hundred 
feet.  These  columns  are,  for  the  most  part,  hex- 
agonal, and  fit  very  accurately  together  ;  but 
most  frequently  not  adherent  to  each  other, 
though  water  cannot  penetrate  between  them. 
And  the  basaltic  appearances  on  the  Hebrides 
Islands  on  the  coast  of  Scotland,  as  described  by 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  who  visited  them  in  17T2,  are 
upon  a  scale  very  striking  for  their  vastness  and 
variety. 

Basaltic  luornblende.     See  Hornblende. 
BASANITE.     Sec  Flinty  slate. 
Basani'tes.      (From  Baoavityo,  to  find  out.) 
A  stone  raid,  hy  Pliny,  to  contain  a  bloody  juice, 
and  useful  in  diseases  of  the  liver  ;  also  a  stone 
upon  which,  by  some,  the  purity  of  gold  was  for- 
merly said  to  be  tried,    and  of  which  medical 
•aiortars  were  made. 
BASE.     See  Basis, 
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Buie,  aridijiable.     See  Acid. 

Base,  acidifying.     See  Acid. 

Basia'tio.  (From  bono,  to  kiss.)  Venereal 
connexion  between  the  sexes. 

Basia'tor.     See  Orbicularis  oris. 

BASIL.     See  Ocimum  basilicum. 

BASILA'RIS.     See  Basilary. 

Basilaris  arteria.  Basilary  artery.  Aa 
artery  of  the  brain  ;  so  called,  because  it  lies 
upon  the  basilary  process  of  the  occipital  bone. 
It  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  two  vertebral 
arteries  within  the  skull,  and  runs  forwards  to 
the  sella  turcica  along  the  pons  varolii,  which 
it  supplies,  as  well  as  the  adjacent  parts,  with 
blood. 

Basilaris  processus.     See  Occipital bont. 

Basilaris  apophysis.     See  Occipital  bone. 

BASILLA'RY.  (Basilaris;  from  /WiAeut,  a 
king.)  Several  parts  of  the  body,  bones,  arte- 
ries, veins,  processes,  &c.  were  so  named  by  the 
ancients,  from  their  situation  being  connected 
with  or  leading  to  the  liver  or  brain,  which  they 
considered  as  the  seat  of  the  soul  or  royalty. 

Basi'lica  mediana.     See  Basilica  vena. 

Basilica  nux.     The  walnut. 

Basilica  vena.  The  large  vein  that  runs  in 
the  internal  part  of  the  arm,  and  evacuates  its 
blood  into  the  axillary  vein.  The  branch  which 
crosses,  at  the  head  of  the  arm,  to  join  this  vein, 
is  called  the  basilic  median.  They  may  either 
of  them  be  opened  in  the  operation  M  blood- 
letting. 

Basilicon.     See  Basilicumunguentum. 

BASI'LICUM.  (From  ftaoihicos,  royal;  s» 
called  from  its  great  virtues. )  See  Ocimum  ba- 
silicum. 

Basilicum  unguentum.  Unguentum  basi- 
licumflavum.  An  ointment  popularly  so  called 
from  its  having  the  ocimum  basilicum  in  its  com- 
position. It  came  afterwards  to  be  composed 
of  wax,  resin,  &c.  and  is  now  called  ceratum 
resina. 

BASILICUS.  (From  QaoiXcvs,  a  king.  See 
Basilary.)     Basilic. 

Basilicus  pulvis.  The  royal  powder.  A 
separation  formerly  composed  of  calomel,  rhu- 
barb, and  jalap.  Many  compositions,  were,  by 
the  ancients,  so  called,  from  their  supposed  pre- 
eminence. 

Basili'dion.  An  itchy  ointment  was  formerly 
so  called  by  Galen.* 

Ba'silis.  A  name  formerly  given  to  colly- 
riurns  of  supposed  virtues,  by  Galen. 

BASILI'SCUS.  (From  0aat\evS,  a  king.)  1. 
The  basilisk,  or  cockatrice,  a  poisonous  serpent ; 
so  called  from  a  white  spot  upon  its  head,  which 
resembles  a  crown. 

2.  The  philosopher's  stone. 

3.  Corrosive  sublimate. 

BASIO.  Some  muscles  so  have  the  first  part 
of  their  names,  because  they  originate  from  the 
basilary  process  of  the  occipital  bone. 

Basio-cerato-ciiondro-glossus.  SeeHiio- 
glossus. 

Basio-glossum.     See  Hyoglossus. 

Basio-phartnu.eus.  See  Constrictor  pha- 
ryngis  medius. 

BA'SIS.     (From  fatva,  to  go  :  the  support  of 
any  thing,  upon  which  it  stands  or  goes. )     Base. 
1.  This  word  is  frequently  applied  anatomically     . 
to  the  body  of  any  part,  or  to   that  part  from 
which  the  other  parts  appear,  as  it  were,  to  pro- 
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ceed,  or  by  which  they  are  supported. 

2.  In  pharmacy  it  signifies  the  principal 

3.  In  chemistry,   usually  applied  to  alkalies, 
earths,  and  metallic  oxydes,  in  their  relations  to- 
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I  he  acids  and  salts.  It  is  sometimes  also  applied 
to  the  particular  constituents  of  an  acid  or  oxyde, 
on  the  supposition  that  the  substance  combined 
with  the  oxygen,  &c.  is  the  basis  of  the  com- 
pound to  which  it  owes  its  particular  qualities. 
This  notion  seems  unphilosophical,  as  these  qua- 
lities depend  as  much  on  the  state  of  combination 
as  on  the  nature  of  the  constituent. 

Bassi  colica.  The  name  of  a  medicine  in 
Rcribonius  Largus,  compounded  of  aromatics  and 
honey. 

BASSORINE.  This  substance  is  extracted 
from  the  gum  resins  which  contain  it,  by  treating 
them  successively  with  water,  alcohol,  and  aether. 
Ba^sorine being  insoluble  in  these  liquids  remains 
mixed  merely  with  the  woody  particles,  from 
which  it  is  easy  to  separate  it,  by  repeated  wash- 
ings and  decantations  :  because  one  of  its  charac- 
teristic properties  is  to  swell  extremely  in  the  wa- 
ter and  to  become  very  buoyant.  This  substance 
swells  up  in  cold  as  well  as  boiling  water,  with- 
out any  of  its  parts  dissolving.  It  is  soluble  how- 
ever almost  completely  by  the  aid  of  heat,  in 
water  sharpened  with  nitric  or  muriatic  acid.  If 
after  concentrating  with  a  gentle  heat  the  nitric 
solution,  we  add  highly  rectified  alcohol,  there 
results  a  white  precipitate,  flocculent  and  bulky, 
which,  washed  with  much  alcohol  and  dried, 
does  not  form,  at  the  utmost,  the  tenth  of  the 
quantity  of  bassorine  employed,  and  which  pre- 
sents all  the  properties  of  gum-arabic.  Vauque- 
lin,  Bulletin  de  Pharmacie,  iii.  66. 

BASTARD.  A  term  often  employed  in  me- 
dicine, and  botany,  to  designate  a  disease  or  plant 
which  has  the  appearance  of,  but  is  not  in  reality 
what  it  resembles  :  The  name  of  that  which  it 
rirnilates  is  generally  attached  to  it,  as  bastard 
peripneumony,  bastard  pellitory,  &c. 

Bastard  pellitory.     See  Achillea  ptarmica. 

Bastard  pleurisy.  See  Peripneumonia  notha. 

Bata'tas.  (So  the  natives  of  Peru  call  the 
root  of  a  convolvulus  falso. )  The  potatoe,  which 
is  a  native  of  that  country.  See  Solanum  tube- 
rosum, and  Convolvulus  batata. 

Hatatas  peregrina.    The  purging  potatoe. 

BATH.     Ha\avtiov.     Balneum.     A  bath. 

I.  A  convenient  receptacle  of  water,  for  per- 
sons to  wash  or  plunge  in,  either  for  health  or 
pleasure.  These  are  distinguished  into  hot  and 
cold  ;  and  are  either  natural  or  artificial.  The 
natural  hot  baths  arc  formed  of  the  water  of  hot 
springs,  of  which  there  are  many  in  different 
parts  of  the  world  ;  especially  in  those  countries 
where  there  are,  or  have  evidently  been,  volca- 
noes. The  artificial  hot  baths  consist  either  of 
water,  or  of  some  other  fluid,  made  hot  by  art. 
The  cold  bath  consists  of  water,  either  fresh  or 
salt,  in  its  natural  degree  of  heat ;  or  it  may  be 
made  colder  by  art,  as  by  a  mixture  of  nitre,  sal- 
ammoniac,  &c.  The  chief  hot  baths  in  our  coun- 
try are  those  of  Bath  and  Bristol,  and  those  of 
Buxton  and  Matlock  ;  which  latter,  however,  are. 
rather  warm,  or  tepid,  than  hot.  The  use  of 
baths  is  found  to  be  beneficial  in  diseases  of  the 
head,  as  palsies,  &c.  ;  in  cuticnlar  diseases,  as  le- 
prosies, kc  ;  obstructions  and  constipations  of 
the  bowels,  the  scurvy,  and  stone ;  and  in  many 
diseases  of  women  and  children.  The  cold  bath, 
thoueh  popularly  esteemed  one  of  the  most  inno- 
cent remedies  yet  discovered,  is  not,  however, 
to  be  adopted  indiscriminately.  On  the  contrary, 
if  is  liable  to  do  considerable  mischief  in  some 
CIMI  nl  diseased  \  iscera,  and  is  not,  in  any  case, 
proper  t"  be  Died  during  the  existence  of  costive- 
MM.  fa  a  preventive  remedy  for  the  young, 
and  as  a  general  bracer  for  persons  of  a  relaxed 
■  IK  of  ih'  female  iex,  it  often  proves 


highly  advantageous  ;  and,  in  general,  the  popii- 
lar  idea  is  a  correct  one,  that  the  glow  which 
succeeds  the  use  of  cold  or  temperate  baths,  in  a 
test  of  their  utility  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
their  producing  chilliness,  head-ache,  &c.  is  a 
proof  of  their  being  pernicious. 

1.  The  Cold  Bath.  The  diseases  and  morbid 
symptoms,  for  which  the  cold  bath,  under  one 
form  or  another,  may  be  applied  with  advantage, 
are  very  numerous  ;  and  some  of  them  deserve 
particular  attention.  One  of  the  most  important 
of  its  uses  is  in  ardent  fever ,  and,  under  proper 
management,  it  forms  a  highly  valuable  remedy  ia 
this  dangerous  disorder.  It  is  highly  important, 
however,  to  attend  to  the  precautions  which  the 
use  of  this  vigorous  remedial  process  requires. 
"  Affusion  with  cold  w  ater,"  Dr.  Currie  observes, 
"  may  be  used  whenever  the  heat  of  the  body  is 
steadily  above  the  natural  standard,  when  there  is 
no  sense  of  chilliness,  and  especially  when  there 
is  no  general  nor  profuse  perspiration.  If  used 
during  the  cold  stage  of  a  fever,  even  though  the 
beat  be  higher  than  natural,  it  brings  on  inter- 
ruption of' respiration,  a  fluttering,  weak,. and  ex- 
tremely quick  pulse,  and  certainly  might  be  car- 
ried so  far  as  to  extinguish  animation  entirely." 
The  most  salutary  consequence  which  follows  the 
proper  use  of  this  powerful  remedy,  is  the  pro- 
duction of  free  and  general  perspiration.  It  is 
this  circumstance  that  appears  to  give  so  much 
advantage  to  a  general  affusion  of  cold  water  in 
fevers,  in  preference  to  any  partial  application. 
The  cold  bath  is  better  known,  especially  in  this- 
country,  as  a  general  tonic  remedy  in  various 
chronic  diseases.  The  general  circumstances  of 
disorder  for  which  cold  bathing  appears  to  be  of 
service,  according  to  Dr.  Saunders,  are  a  languor 
and  weakness  of  circulation,  accompanied  with 
profuse  sweating  and  fatigue,  on  very  moderate 
exertion  ;  tremors  in  the  limbs,  and  many  of 
those  symptoms  usually  called  nervous  ;  where 
the  moving  powers  are  weak,  and  the  mind  list- 
less and  indolent ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  where 
no  permanent  morbid  obstruction,  or  visceral  dis- 
ease, is  present.  Such  a  state  of  body  is  often 
the  consequence  of  a  long  and  debilitating  sick- 
ness, or  of  a  sedentary  life,  without  using:  the  ex- 
ercise requisite,  to  keep  up  the  activity  of  the  bo- 
dily powers.  In  all  these  cases,  the  great  object 
to  be  fulfilled,  is  to  produce  a  considerable  re- 
action, from  the  shock  of  cold  water,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  as  little  heat  as  possible  ;  and  when 
cold-bathing  does  harm,  it  is  precisely  where  the 
powers  of  the  body  are  too  languid  to  bring  on 
re-action,  and  the  chilling  effects  remain  unop- 
posed. When  the  patient  feels  the  shock  of  im- 
mersion very  severely,  and,  from  experience  of 
its  pain,  has  acquired  an  insuperable  dread  of  this 
application  ;  when  he  has  felt  little  or  no  friendly 
glow  to  succeed  the  first  shock,  but  on  coming 
out  of  the  bath  remains  cold,  shivering,  sick  at 
the  stomach,  oppressed  with  bead-ache,  languid, 
drowsy,  and  listless,  and  averse  to  food  and  exer- 
cise during  the  whole  of  the  day,  we  may  be  sure 
that  the  bath  has  been  too  cold,  the  shock  too 
severe,  and  no  re-action  produced  at  all  ade- 
quate to  the  impression  on  the  surface  of  the 
body. 

There  is  a  kind  of  slow,  irregular  fever,  or 
rather  febricula,  in  which  Dr.  Saunders  has  often 
found  the  cold  bath  of  singular  service.  This 
disorder  principally  affects  persons  naturally  of  a 
sound  constitution,  but  who  lead  a  sedentary  life, 
and  at  the  same  time  arc  employed  in  some  occu- 
pation which  strongly  engages  tlieir  attention,  re- 
quires much  exertion  of  thought,  and  excites  a 
degree  of  anxiety.     Such  persons  have  con-' 
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ly  a  pulse  rather  quicker  than  natural,  hot  hands, 
restless  nights,  and  an  impaired  appetite,  but 
without  any  considerable  derangement  in  the  di- 
gestive organs.  This  disorder  will  continue  for  a 
long  time  in  an  irregular  way,  never  entirely  pre- 
venting their  ordinary  occupation,  but  rendering 
it  more  than  usually  anxious  and  fatiguing,  and 
often  preparing  the  way  for  confirmed  hypochon- 
driasis. Persons  in  this  situation  are  remarkably 
relieved  by  the  cold  bath,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
bear  it  well ;  and  its  use  should  also,  if  possible, 
be  aided  by  that  relaxation  from  business,  and 
that  diversion  of  the  mind  from  its  ordinary  train 
of  thinking,  which  are  obtained  by  attending  a 
watering  place.  The  Doctor  also  found  cold 
bathing  hurtful  in  chlorosis,  and  observes,  that  it 
is  seldom  admissible  in  those  cases  of  disease  in 
the  stomach  which  are  brought  on  by  high  living, 
and  constitute  what  may  be  termed  the  true  dys- 
pepsia. 

The  topical  application  of  cold  water,  or  of  a 
cold  saturnine  lotion,  in  cases  of  local  inflamma- 
tion, has  become  an  established  practice  ;  the  efh- 
cacy  of  which  is  daily  experienced.  Burna  of  every 
description  will  bear  a  most  liberal  U6e  of  cold 
water,  or  even  of  ice  ;  and  this  may  be  applied  to 
a  very  extensive  inflamed  surface,  without  even 
producing  the  ordinary  effects  of  general  chilling, 
which  would  be  brought  on  from  the  same  appli- 
cation to  a  sound  and  healthy  skin.  Another 
very  distressing  symptom,  remarkably  relieved 
by  cold  water,  topically  applied,  is  that  intole- 
rable itching  of  the  vagina  which  women  some- 
times experience,  entirely  unconnected  with  any 
general  cause,  and  which  appears  to  be  a  kind  of 
herpes  confined  to  that  part.  C  old  water  has  also 
been  used  topically  in  the  various  cases  of  strains, 
bruises,  and  similar  injuries,  in  tendinous  and  lig- 
amentous parts,  with  success  ;  also  in  rigidity  of 
muscles,  that  have  been  long  kept  at  rest,  in  or- 
der to  favour  the  union  of  bone,  where  there  ap- 
pears to  have  been  no  organic  injury,  but  only  a 
deficiency  of  nervous  energy,  and  in  mobility  of 
parts,  or  at  most,  only  sGght  adhesions,  which 
would  give  way  to  regular  exercise  of  the  weak- 
ened limb.  Another  very  striking  instance  of  the 
powerful  effects  of  topical  cold,  in  stimulating  a 
part  to  action,  is  shown  in  the  use  of  cold,  or 
even  iced  water,  to  the  vagina  of  parturient  wo- 
men, during  the  dangerous  (Hemorrhages  that  take 
place  from  the  uterus,  on  the  partial  separation 
of  the  placenta. 

2.  The  Shower  Bath.  A  species  of  cold  bath. 
A  modern  invention,  in  which  the  water  falls 
through  numerous  apertures  on  the  body.  A 
proper  apparatus  for  this  purpose  is  to  be  obtain- 
ed at  the  shops.  The  use  of  the  shower  bath  ap- 
plies, in  every  case,  to  the  same  puiposes  as  the 
cold  bath,  and  is  often  attended  with  particular 
advantages.  1 .  From  the  sudden  contact  of  the 
water,  which,  in  the  common  cold  bath  is  only 
momentary,  but  which,  in  the  shower  bath,  may 
be  prolonged,  repeated,  and  modified,  at  pleasure  ; 
and,  secondly,  from  the  head  and  breast,  which 
are  exposed  to  some  inconvenience  and  danger  in 
the  common  bath,  being  here  effectually  secured, 
by  receiving  the  first  shock  of  the  water. 

"3.  The  Tepid  Bath.  The  range  of  tempera- 
ture, from  the  lowest  degree  of  the  hot  bath  hi 
the  highest  of  the  cold  bath,  forms  what  may  be 
termed  the  tepid.  In  general,  the  heat  of  water 
which  we  should  term  tepid,  is  about  90deg.  In 
a  medicinal  point  of  view,  it  produces  the  great- 
est effect  in  ardent  lever,  where  the  temperature 
is  little  above  that  of  health,  but  the  powers  of 
the  body  weak,  not  able  to  bear  the  vigorous  ap- 
vltcntion  of  cold  immernotv     In  cutaneous  dis- 
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eases,  a  tepid  bath  is  often  quite  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce a  salutary  relaxation,  and  perspirabihty  of 

4.S  The  Hot  Bath.  From  93  to  96  deg.  of 
Fahrenheit,  the  hot  bath  has  a  peculiar  tendency 
to  bring  on  a  state  of  repose,  to  alleviate  any  local 
irritation,  and  thereby  induce  sleep.  It  is,  upon 
the  whole,  a  safer  remedy  than  the  cold  bath,  and 
more  peculiarly  applicable  to  very  weak  and  irri- 
table constitutions,  whom  the  shock  produced  by 
cold  immersion  would  overpower,  and  who  have 
not  sufficient  vigour  of  circulation  for  an  adequate 
re-action.  In  cases  of  topical  inflammation,  con- 
nected with  a  phlogistic  state  of  body,  preceded 
by  rigor  and  general  fever,  and  where  the  local 
formation  of  matter  is  the  solution  of  the  general 
inflammatory  symptoms,  experience  directs  us  to 
the  use  of  the  warm  relaxing  applications,  rather 
than  those  which,  by  exciting  a  general  re-action, 
would  increase  the  local  complaint.  This  object 
is  particularly  to  be  consulted  when  the  part  af- 
fected is  one  that  is  essential  to  life.  Hence  it  is 
that  in  fever,  where  there  is  a  great  determination 
to  the  lungs,  and  the  respiration  appears  to  be  lo- 
cally affected,  independently  of  the  oppression 
produced  by  mere  febrile  increase  of  circulation, 
practitioners  have  avoided  the  external  use  of 
cold,  in  order  to  promote  the  solution  of  the  fe- 
ver ;  and  have  trusted  to  the  general  antiphlogis- 
tic treatment,  along  with  the  topically  relaxing 
application  of  warm  vapour,  inhaled  by  the  lungs. 
Warm  bathing  appears  to  be  peculiarly  well  cal- 
culated to  relieve  those  complaints  that  seem  to 
depend  on  an  irregular  or  diminished  action  of 
any  part  of  the  alimentary  canal ;  and  the  state 
of  the  6kin,  produced  by  immersion  in  warm  wa- 
ter, seems  highly  favourable  to  the  healthy  action 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  Another  very  im- 
portant use  of  the  warm  bath,  is  in  herpetic  erup- 
tions, by  relaxing  the  skin,  and  rendering  it  more 
pervious,  and  preparing  it  admirably  for  receiving- 
the  stimulant  applications  of  tar  ointment,  mercu- 
rials, and  the  like,  that  are  intended  to  restore  it 
to  a  healthy  state.  The  constitutions  of  children 
6eem  more  extensively  relieved  by  the  warm  bath 
than  those  of  adults  ;  and  this  remedy  seems  more 
generally  applicable  to  acute  fevers  m  them  than 
in  persons  of  a  more  advanced  age.  Where  the 
warm  bath  produces  its  salutary  operation,  it  is 
almost  always  followed  by  an  easy  and  profound 
sleep.  Dr.  Saunders  strongly  recommends  the 
use  of  the  tepid  bath,  or  even  one  of  a  higher 
temperature,  in  the  true  menorrhagia  of  females. 
In  paralytic  affections  of  particular  parts,  the 
powerful  stimulus  of  heated  water  is  generally 
allowed  ;  and  in  these  cases,  the  effect  may  be 
assisted  by  any  thing  which  will  increase  the  sti- 
mulating properties  of  the  water ;  as,  for  instance, 
by  the  addition  of  salt.  In  these  cases,  much he- 
nefit  may  be  expected  from  the  use  of  warm  sea- 
baths.  The  application  of  the  warm  bath  topi- 
cally, as  in  pediluvia,  or  fomentations  to  the  feet, 
often  produces  the  most  powerful  effects  in  quiet- 
ing irritation  in  fever,  and  bringing  on  a  sound 
and  refreshing  repose.  The  cases  in  which  the 
warm  bath  is  likely  to  be  attended  with  danger, 
are  particularly  those  where  there  exists  a  strong 
tendency  to  a  determination  of  blood  to  the  head; 
and  apoplexy  has  sometimes  been  thus  brought 
on.  The  lowest  temperature  will  be  required  for 
cutaneous  complaints,  and  to  bring  on  relaxation 
m  the  skin,  during  febrile  irritation  ;  the  warmer 
will  be  necessary  in  paralysis  :  more  heat  shoidd 
be  employed  en  a  deep-seated  part  than  one  that 
is  superficial. 

5.   The  Vapour  Bath.     The  vapour  bath,  call- 
ed also  Balneum  laconicum,  though  not  muot? 
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employed  in  England,  forms  a  valuable  remedy  in 
a  variety  of  cases,  la  most  of  the  hot  natural 
waters  on  the  Continent,  the  vapour  bath  forms 
a  regular  part  of  the  bathing  apparatus,  and  is 
there  highly  valued.  In  no  country,  however,  is 
this  application  carried  to  so  great  an  extent  as  in 
Russia,  where  it  forms  the  principal  and  almost 
daily  luxury  of  all  the  people,  in  every  rank ;  and 
it  is  employed  as  a  sovereign  remedy  for  a  great 
variety  of  disorders.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Basil  Coch- 
rane has  lately  published  a  Treatise  on  the  Va- 
pour Balh,  from  which,  it  appears,  he  has  brought 
the  apparatus  to  such  perfection,  that  he  can  ap- 
ply it  of  all  degrees  oi  temperature,  partially  or 
generally,  by  shower,  or  by  steam,  with  a  great 
Force  or  a  small  one  ;  according  to  the  particular 
circumstances  under  which  patients  are  so  va- 
riously placed,  who  require  such  assistance.  See 
Cochrane  on  Vapour  Bath.  Connected  with 
this  article,  is  the  air-pump  vapour  bath;  a 
species  of  vapour  bath,  or  machine,  to  which  the 
inventor  has  given  this  name.  This  apparatus 
has  been  found  efficacious  in  removing  paroxysms 
of  the  gout,  and  preventing  their  recurrence  ;  in 
acute  and  chronic  rheumatism,  palsy,  cutaneous- 
diseases,  ulcers,  &c.  It  has  also  been  proposed 
in  chilblains,  leprosy,  yaws,  tetanus,  amenorrhea, 
and  dropsy. 

II.  Those  applications  are  called  dry  baths, 
which  are  made  of  ashes,  salt,  sand,  &c.  The 
ancient*  had  many  ways  of  exciting  a  sweat,  by 
means  of  a  dry  heat ;  as  by  the  use  of  hot  sand, 
stove  rooms,  or  artificial  bagnios  ;  and  even  from 
certain  natural  hot  steams  of  the  earth,  received 
under  a  proper  arch,  or  hot  house,  as  we  learn 
from  Cctsus.  They  had  also  another  kind  of 
bath  by  insolation,  where  the  body  was  exposed 
to  the  sun  for  some  time,  in  order  to  draw  forth 
the  superfluous  moisture  from  the  inward  parts ; 
and  to  this  day  it  is  a  practice,  in  some  nations, 
to  cover  the  body  over  with  horse  dung,  espe- 
cially in  painful  chronic  diseases.  In  New  Eng- 
land, they  make  a  kind  of  stove  of  turf,  wherein 
the  sick  are  shut  up  to  bathe,  or  sweat.  It  was 
probably  from  a  knowledge  of  this  practice,  and 
of  the  exploded  doctrines  of  Celsus,  that  the 
noted  empiric  Dr.  Graham  drew  his  notions  of 
the  sulutary  effects  of  what  he  called  earth  ba- 
thing ;  a  practice  which,  in  the  way  he  .used  it, 
consigned  some  of  his  patients  to  a  perpetual 
mansion  under  the  ground.  The  like  name  of 
dry  bath,  is  sometime*  also  given  to  another  kind 
of  bath,  made  of  kindled  coals,  or  burning  spirit 
of  wine.  The  patient  being  placed  in  a  conve- 
nient close  chair,  for  the  reception  of  the  fume, 
which  rises  ami  provokes  sweat  in  a  plentiful 
manner  ;  care  being^  taken  to  keep  the  head  out, 
and  to  secure  respiration.  This  bath  has  been 
said  to  be  very  effectual  in  removing  old  obstinate 
paint  in  the  limbs. 

HI.  Medicated  baths  are  such  as  are  saturated 
with  various  mineral,  vegetable,  or  sometimes 
animal  substances.  Thus  we  have  sulphur  and 
iron  baths,  aromatic  and  milk  baths.  There  can 
be  uo  doubt  that  such  ingredients,  if  duly  mixed, 
and  a  proper  temperature  given  10  the  water, 
may,  in  certain  complaints,  be  productive  of  ef- 
leets  highly  bwieficial.  »Yatcr,  impregnated  with 
sulphate  of  iron,  will  abound  with  the  bracing 
I'--"  metal,  and  may  be  useful  for 

wluc'i  i't  i-.  applied,  re- 
Btopping  various 
ka"1'  !i  ■   menstrual  and 

htunorruo  i  >.  mi\^ 

'""I"  i:  iron  bath. 

There  are  ^  arioui  other  m<  did  uch  as 

'    prepared  with  alum,  and  quick-linv 
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ammoniac,  &c.  by  boiling  them  together;  «r 
separately,  in  pure  rain  water.  These  have  long 
been  reputed  as  eminently  serviceable  in  paralytic, 
and  all  other  diseases  arising  from  nervous  and 
muscular  debility. 

IV.  A  term  in  chemistry,  when  the  vessels  in 
which  bodies  are  exposed  to  the  action  of  heat, 
are  not  placed  in  immediate  contact  with  the  fire, 
but  receive  the  required  degree  of  heat  by  ano- 
ther intermediate  body,  such  apparatus  is  termed 
a  bath.  These  have  been  variously  named,  as 
dry,  vapour,  &c.  Modern  chemists  distinguish 
three  kinds : 

1.  Balneum  arena,  or  the  sand  bath.  This 
consists  merely  of  an  open  iron,  or  baked  clay 
sand-pot,  whose  bottom  is  mostly  convex,  and 
exposed  to  the  furnace.  Finely  sifted  sea-sand 
is  put  into  this,  aud  the  vessel  containing  the  sub- 
stance to  be  heated,  &c.  in  the  sand  bath,  im- 
mersed in  the  middle. 

2.  Balneum  maria,  or  the  wather  bath.  This 
is  very  simple,  and  requires  no  particular  appa- 
ratus. The  object  is  to  place  the  vessel  contain- 
ing the  substance  to  be  heated,  in  another,  con- 
taining water  ;  which  last  must  be  of  such  a  na- 
ture as  to  be  fitted  for  the  application  of  fire,  as  a 
common  still,  or  kettle. 

3.  The  vapour  bath.  When  any  substance  is 
heated  by  the  steam,  or  vapour,  of  boiling  water, 
chemists  say  it  is  done  by  means  of  a  vapour 
bath. 

Bath  waters.  Bathonia  aqua;  Solis 
aqua  ;  Badigua  aqua.  Bath  is  the  name  of  a 
city  in  Gloucestershire  that  has  been  celebrated, 
for  a  long  series  of  years,  for  its  numerous  hot 
springs,  which  are  of  a  higher  temperature  than 
any  in  this  kingdom,  (from  112"  to  116°,)  and, 
indeed,  are  the  only  natural  waters  which  we  pos- 
sess that  are  at  all  "hot  to  the  touch  ;  'all  the  other 
thermal  waters  being  ol'  a  heat  below  the  animal 
temperature,  and  only  deserving  that  appellation 
from  being  invariably  warmer  than  the  general 
average  of  the  heat  of  common  springs.  By  the 
erection  of  elegant  baths,  these  waters  are  parti- 
cularly adapted  to  the  benefit  of  invalids,  who 
find  here  a  variety  of  establishments,  contributing 
equally  to  health,  convenience,  and  amusement. 
There  are  three  principal  springs  in  the  city  of 
Bath,  namely,  those  called  the  King's  Bath,  the 
Cross  Bath,  and  the  Hot  Bath,;  all  within  a 
short  distance  of  each  other,  and  emptying  them- 
selves into  the  river  Avon,  after  having  passed 
through  the.  several  baths.  Their  supply  is  so 
copious,  that  all  the  large  reservoirs  used  for 
bathing  are  filled  every  evening  with  freshwater, 
from  their  respective  fountains.  In  their  sensi- 
ble and  medicinal  properties,  there  is  but  a  slight 
difference.  According  to  Dr.  Falconer,  the 
former  are — 1.  That  the  water,  when  newly 
drawn,  appears  clear  and  colourless,  remains  per- 
fectly inactive,  without  bubbles,  or  any  sign  ol 
briskness,  or  effervescence.  2.  After  being  ex- 
posed to  the  open  air,  for  some  hours,  it  become* 
rather  turbid,  by  the  separation  of  a  pale  yellow, 
ochery  precipitate,  which  gradually  subsides,  o. 
No  odour  is  perceptible  from  a  glass  of  the  fresh 
water,  but  a  sligh:  pungency  to  the  tast.  from  a 
large  mass  of  it,  when  fjesh  dra  »  'i  :  which,  how- 
is  neither  foetid  nor  sulphureous.  4.  Uheu 
hot  trora  the  pump,  i;  a'Tecu  the  mouth  with  a 
chalybeate  impression,  without  being  of  a 
saline  or  pungent  taste.  And,  fifihrj  .  on  growing 
cold,  the  chalybeate  taste  is  entirely  lost,  leaving 
only  a  very  tion  bn  the  tongue,  by 

whieh  it  can  scarcely  br  distinguished  from  com- 
mon hard  spring-water  The  'iminrature  of  tie 
King's  Bath  water,  which  is  usually  preferred  for 
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drimking,  is,  when  fresh  drawn  in  the  glass,  abore 
116°  ;  that  of  the  Cross  Bath,  1120.  jjut>  after 
flowiner  into  the  spacious  bathing  vessels,  it  is 
generally  from  100  to  106°  in  the  hotter  baths, 
and  from  92  to  94°  in  the  Cross  Bath  ;  a  tem- 
perature which  remains  nearly  stationary,  and 
is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  natural  spring 
in  Britain.  A  small  quantity  of  gas  is  also  dis- 
engaged from  these  waters,  which  Dr.  Priestly 
first  discovered  to  contain  no  more  than  one- 
twentieth  part  of  its  bulk  of  fixed  air,  or  carbonic 
acid.  The  chemical  properties  of  the  Bath  wa- 
ters, according  to  the  most  accurate  analysers, 
Doctors  Lucas,  Falconer,  and  Gibbs,  contain  so 
small  a  proportion  of  iron,  as  to  amount  only  to 
one-twentieth  or  one-thirty-eighth  of  a  grain  in 
the  pint ;  and,  according  to  Dr.  Gibbs,  fifteen 
grains  and  a  quarter  of  siliceous  earth  in  the  gal- 
lon. Dr.  Saiuiders  estimates  a  gallon  of  the 
King's  Bath  water  to  contain  about  eight  cubic 
inches  of  carbonic  acid,  and  a  similar  quantity 
of  air,  nearly  azotic,  about  eighty  grains  cf  solid 
ingredients,  one-half  of  which  probably  consists 
of  sulphurate  and  muriate  of  soda,  fifteen  grains 
and  a  half  of  silicious  eurth,  and  the  remainder 
is  selenite,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  so  small  a  por- 
tion of  oxyde  of  iron  as  to  be  scarcely  calculable. 
Hence  he  concludes,  that  the  King's  Bath  water 
is  the  strongest  chalybeate  ;  next  in  order,  the 
Hot  Bath  water  ;  and  lastly,  that  of  the  Cross 
Bath,  which  contains  the  smallest  proportions  of 
chalybeate,  gaseous  and  saline,  but  considerably 
more  of  the  earthy  particles  ;  while  its  water,  in 
the  pump,  is  also  two  degrees  lower  than  that  of 
the  others.  It  is  likewise  now  ascertained,  that 
these  springs  do  not  exhibit  the  slightest  traces  of 
sulphur,  though  it  was  formerly  believed,  and  er- 
roneously supported  on  the  authority  of  Dr. 
Charleton,  that  the  subtile  aromatic  vapour  in  the 
Bath  waters,  was  a  sulphurous  principle,  entirely 
similar  to  common  brimstone. 

With  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  Bath  waters 
on  the  human  system,  independent  of  their  spe- 
cific properties,  as  a  medicinal  remedy  not  to  be 
imitated  completely  by  any  chemical  process,  Dr. 
Saunders  attributes  much  of  their  salubrious  in- 
fluence to  the  natural  degree  of  warmth  peculiar 
to  these  springs,  which,  ior  ages,  have  preserved 
an  admirable  degree  of  uniformity  of  tempera- 
ture. He  thinks  too,  that  one  of  their  most  im- 
portant uses  is  that  of  an  external  application, 
yet  supposes  that,  in  this  respect,  they  differ  little 
from  common  water,  when  heated  to  the  same 
temperature,  and  applied  under  similar  circum- 
stances. 

According  to  Dr.  Falconer,  the  Bath  water, 
when  drunk  fresh  from  the  spring,  generally 
raises,  or  rather  accelerates  the  pulse,  increases 
the  heat,  and  promotes  the  different  secretions. 
These  symptoms  in  most  cases,  become  percepti- 
ble soon  after  drinking  it,  and  will  sometimes 
continue  for  a  considerable  time.  It  is,  however, 
remarkable,  that  they  are  only  produced  in  in- 
valids. Hence  we  may  conclude,  that  these  wa- 
ters not  only  possess  heating  properties,  but  their 
internal  use  is  likewise  attended  with  a  pecu- 
liar stimulus,  acting  more  immediately  on  the 
nerves. 

One  of  the  most  salutary  effects  of  the  Bath 
water,  consists  in  its  action  on  the  urinary  organs, 
even  when  taken  in  moderate  doses.  Its  opera- 
tion on  the  bowels  varies  in  different  individuals, 
like  that  of  all  other  waters,  which  do  not  contain 
any  cathartic  salt ;  but,  in  general,  it  is  productive 
of  costiveness  :  an  effect  resulting  from  the  want 
of  an  active  stimulus  to  the  intestines,  and  proba- 
bly also  from  the  determination  this  water  «r.- 
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casions  to  the  skin,  more  than  frona  any  astriii* 
gency  which  it  may  possess  ;  for,  if  perspiration 
be  suddenly  checked  during  the  use  of  it,  a  diar- 
rhrea  is  sometimes  the  consequence.  Hence  it 
appears  that  its  stimulant  powers  are  primarily, 
and  more  particularly  exerted  in  the  stomach, 
where  it  produces  a  variety  of  symptoms,  some- 
times slight  and  transient,  but,  occasionally,  so 
considerable  and  permanent,  a3  to  require  it  to  be 
discontinued.  In  those  individuals  with  whom  it 
is  likely  to  agree,  and  prove  beneficial,  the  Bath 
waters  excite,  at  first,  an  agreeable  glowing  sen- 
sation in  the  stomach,  which  is  speedily  followed 
by  an  increase  both  of  appetite  and  arpirits,  as 
well  as  a  quick  secretion  of  urine.  In  others, 
when  the  use  of  them  is  attended  with  head-ache, 
thirst,  and  constant  dryness  of  the  tongue,  heavi- 
ness, loathing  of  the  stomach,  and  sickness  ;  or 
if  they  are  not  evacuated,  either  by  urine  or  an 
increased  perspiration,  it  may  be  justly  inferred 
that  their  further  continuance  is  improper. 

The  diseases  for  which  these  celebrated  waters 
are  resorted  to,  are  very  numerous,  and  are  some 
of  the  most  important  and  difficult  of  cure  of  all 
that  come  under  medical  treatment.  In  most  of 
them,  the  bath  is  used  along  with  the  waters,  as 
an  internal  medicine.  The  general  indications, 
of  the  propriety  of  using  this  medicinal  water, 
are  in  those  cases  where  a  gentle,  gradual,  and 
permanent  stimulus,  is  required.  Bath  water 
may  certainly  be  considered  as  a  chalybeate,  in 
which  the  iron  is  very  small  in  quantity,  but  in  a 
highly. active  form  ;  and  the  degree  of  tempera- 
ture is  in  itself  a  stimulus,  often  of  considerable 
powers.  These  circumstances  again  point  out 
the  necessity  of  certain  cautions,  which,  from  a 
view  of  the  mere  quantity  of  foreign  contents, 
might  be  thought  superfluous.  Although,  in  es- 
timating the  powers  of  this  medicine,  allowance 
must  be  made  for  local  prejudice  in  its  favour, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  its  employment  is 
hazardous,  and  might  often  do  considerable  mis- 
chief, in  various  cases  of  active  inflammation, 
especially  in  irritable  habits,  where  there  exists  a 
strong  tendency  to  hectic  fever ;  and  even  in  the  f 
less  inflammatory  state  of  diseased  and  suppu-  | 
rating  viscera  ;  and,  in  general,  wherever  a  quick 
pulse  and  dry  tongue  indicate  a  degree  of  general 
fever.  The  cases,  therefore,  to  which  this  water 
are  peculiarly  suited,  are  mostly  of  the  chronic- 
kind  ;  and  by  a  steady  perseverance  in  thi* 
remedy,  very  obstinate  disorders  have  given  way. 
The  following,  Dr.  Saunders,  in  his  Ireatisc  on 
Mineral  Waters,  considers  as  the  principal,  viz. 
1.  Chlorosis,  a  disease  which,  at  all  times,  is 
much  relieved  by  steel,  and  will  bear  it,  even 
where  there  is  a  considerable  degree  of  feverish 
irritation,  receives  particular  benefit  from  the 
Bath  water;  and  its  use,  as  a  warm  bath,  excel- 
lently contributes  to  remove  that  languor  of  cir- 
culation, and  obstruction  of  the  natural  evacua- 
tions, which  constitute  the  leading  features  of 
this  common  and  troublesome  disorder.  2.  The 
complicated  diseases,  which  are  often  brought  on 
by  a  long  residence  in  hot  climates,  affecting  the 
secretion  of  bile,  the  functions  of  the  stomach, 
and  alimentary  canal,  and  which  generally  pro- 
duce organic  derangement  in  some  part  of  the 
hepatic  system,  often  receive  much  benefit  from 
the  Bath  water,  if  used  at  a  time  when  suppura- 
tive inflammation  is  not  actually  present.  3. 
Another  and  less  active  disease  of  the  biliary  or- 
gans, the  jaundice,  which  arises  from  a  simple 
obstruction  of  the  g^all-ducts,  is  still  oftener  re- 
moved by  both  the  Internal  and  external  use  of 
these  waters.  4.  In  rheumatic  complaint",  the 
power  of  this  water,  as  Dr.  Charleton  well  ob- 
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■  -,  is  chiefly  confined  to  that  species  of  rheu- 
matism irhich  is  unattended  with  inflammation, 
or  in  which  the  patient's  pains  are  not  increased 
by  the  warmth  of  his  bed.  A  great  number  of  the 
patients  that  resort  to  Hath,  especially  those  that 
are  admitted  into  the  hospital,  are  affected  with 
rheumatism  in  ail  its  stages  ;  and  it  appears  from 
the  most  respectable  testimony,  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  them  receive  a  permanent  cure.  (See 
Falconer  on  Bath  IVater  in  Rheumatic  Cases. ) 
5.  In  gout,  the  greatest  benefit  is  derived  from 
this  water,  in  those  cases  where  it  produces 
anomalous  affections  of  the  head,  stomach,  and 
bowels ;  and  it  is  here  a  principal  advantage  to  be 
able  to  bring,  by  warmth,  that  active  local  inflam- 
mation in  any  limb,  which  relieves  all  the  other 
troublesome  and  dangerous  symptoms.  Hence  it 
is  that  Bath  water  is  commonly  said  to  produce 
the  gout ;  by  which  is  only  meant  that,  where 
persons  have  a  gouty  affection,  shifting  from 
place  to  place,  and  thereby  much  disordering  the 
system,  the  internal  and  external  use  of  the  Bath 
water  will  soon  bring  on  a  general  increase  of 
action,  indicated  by  a  flushing  in  the  face,  fulness 
in  the  circulating  vessels,  and  relief  of  the  dys- 
peptic symptoms ;  and  the  whole  disorder  will 
terminate  in  a  regular  fit  of  the  gout  in  the  ex- 
tremities, which  is  the  crisis  always  to  be  wished 
for.  6.  The  colica  pictonum,  and  the  paralysis, 
or  loss  of  nervous  power  in  particular  limbs, 
which  is  one  of  its  most  serious  consequences, 
is  found  to  be  peculiarly  relieved  by  the  use  of 
the  Bath  waters,  more  especially  when  applied 
externally,  either  generally,  or  upon  the  part  af- 
fected. 

The  quantity  of  water  taken  daily,  during  a 
full  course,  and  by  adults,  is  recommended  by 
Dr.  Falconer,  not  to  exceed  a  pint  and  a  half,  or 
two  pints  ;  and  in  chlorosis,  with  irritable  habits, 
not  more  than  one  pint  Is  employed  ;  and  when 
the  bath  is  made  use  of,  it  is  generally  two  or 
three  times  a  week,  in  the  morning.  The  Bath 
waters  require  a  considerable  time  to  be  perse- 
Tered  in,  before  a  full  and  fair  trial  can  be  made. 
Chronic  rheumatism,  habitual  gout,  dyspepsia, 
from  a  long  course  of  high  and  intemperate 
living,  and  the  like,  are  disorders  not  to  be  re- 
moved by  a  short  course  of  any  mineral  water, 
and  many  of  those  who  have  once  received 
benefit  at  the  fountains,  find  it  necessary  to 
make  an  annual  visit  to  them,  to  repair  the  waste 
in  health  during  the  preceding  year. 

BATH,  cauteres.  A  sulphureous  bath  near 
Barege,  which  raises  the  mercury  in  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer  to  131°. 

Bath,  St.  Saviour's.  A  sulphureous  and 
alkaline  bath,  in  the  valley  adjoining  Barege, 
the  latter  of  which  raises  Fahrenheit's  thermo- 
meter as  high  :is  131°.  It  is  much  resorted  to 
from  the  South  of  France,  and  used  chiefly  ex- 
ternally, as  a  simple  thermal  water. 

Hath,  cold.     See  Bath. 

Bath,  hot.     Sec  Bath. 

Hull,,  tepid.     See  Bath. 

Bath,  vapour.     See  Bath. 

Ha  iiimis.  (From  jiui m, to  enter.)  Bathmus. 
IIm  seat,  at  base  ;  the  cavity  of  a  bone,  with  the 
protuberance  of  another,  particularly  those  at  the 
articulation  of  the  humerus  and  ulna,  according 
in  Hippocrates  and  Galen. 

Bai  -<ee  Bathwaters. 

Ba'THBON.  (  From  .Ww,  to  enter.)  Bathrum. 
The  same  a-  bathmis  ;  also  an  instrument  used  in 
the.exh  ii>ioiiof  fractured  limbs, called scamnum. 
—Hippocratet.     It  is  described  by  Oribasius  and 

Ba'tia.     A  retort.    Obsolete. 
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Bati'xox-moron.  (From  pV#?,  a  bramble, 
and  fiopot',  a  raspberry.)     The  raspberry. 

Batra'ciiiom.  (From  (larpaxos,  a  frog;  so 
called  from  its  likeness  to  a  frog.)  The  herb 
crow's  toot,  or  ranunculus. 

BA'TRACHUS.  ( From  parpaxos,  a  frog  ;  so 
called  because  they  who  are  infected  with  it 
croak  like  a  frog. )  An  inflammatory  tumour 
under  the  tongue.     See  Ranula. 

Battari'smus.  (From  /3an-os,  a  Cyrenaean 
prince,  who  stammered. )  Stammering  ;  a  defect 
in  pronunciation.     See  Psellismus. 

Batta'ta  virginiana.  See  Solanum  tube- 
rosum, and  Convolvulus  batatas. 

Batta'ta  peregrin  a.  The  cathartic  potato* - 
perhaps  a  species  of  ipomeea.  If  about  two  ounces 
of  them  are  eaten  at  bed-time,  they  greatly  move 
the  belly  the  next  morning. 

BATTIE,  William,  was  born  in  Devonshire, 
in  1704.  He  graduated  at  Cambridge,  and  after 
practising  some  years  successfully  at  Uxbridge, 
settled  in  London,  and  became  a  fellow  of  the 
College  of  Physicians,  as  well  as  of  the  Royal 
Society.  The  insufficiency  of  Bethlehem  hos- 
pital to  receive  all  the  indigent  objects  labouring 
under  insanity  in  this  metropolis,  naturally  led  to 
the  establishment  of  another  similar  institution  ; 
and  Dr.  Battie  having  been  very  active  in  pro- 
moting the  subscription  for  that  purpose,  he  was 
appointed  physician  to  the  new  institution,  which 
was  called  St.  Luke's  hospital,  then  situated  on 
the  north  side  of  Moorfields.  In  1757  he  pub- 
lished a  treatise  on  madness  ;  and  a  few  years 
after,  having  exposed  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  abuses  often  committed  in  private  mad- 
houses, they  became  the  subject  of  legislative 
interference,  and  were  at  length  placed  under  the 
control  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  the 
magistrates  \p  the  country.  He  died  at  the  age 
of  72. 

Bau'd  a.  A  vessel  for  distillation  was  formerly 
so  called. 

BAUHIN,  John,  was  born  at  Lyons,  in  1541. 
Being  greatly  attached  to  botany,  he  accompanied 
the  celebrated  Gesner  in  his  travels  through  se- 
veral countries  of  Europe,  and  collected  abundant 
materials  for  his  principal  work,  the  "  Historia 
Plantartun,"  which  contributed  greatly  to  the 
improvement  of  his  favourite  science.  He  was, 
at  the  age  of  32,  appointed  physician  to  the  duke 
of  Wirtemberg,  and  died  in  1613.  A  Treatise  on 
Mineral  Waters,  and  some  other  publications  by 
him  also  remain. 

BAUIIIN,  G ASPAnD,  was  brother  to  the  pre- 
ceding, but  younger  by  20  years.  He  graduated 
at  Basle,  after  studying  at  several  universities, 
and  was  chosen  Greek  professor  at  the  early  age 
of  22 ;  afterwards  professor  of  anatomy  and 
botany  ;  then  of  medicine,  with  other  distin- 
guished honours,  which  he  retained  till  his  death 
in  1624.  Besides  the  plants  collected  by  himself, 
he  received  material  assistance  from  his  pupils 
and  friends,  and  was  enabled  to  add  considerably 
to  the  knowledge  of  botany  ;  on  which  subject, 
as  well  as  anatomy,  he  has  left  numerous  publi- 
cations. Among  other  anatomical  improvements, 
he  claims  the  discovery  of  the  valve  of  the  colon. 
His  "Pinax"  contains  the  names  of  six  thousand 
plants  mentioned  by  the  ancients,  tolerably  well 
arranged  ;  and  being  continually  referred  to  by 
Linnaeus,  must  long  retain  its  value. 

BAULMON E  V.     See  JEthma  mcum. 

BAUME,  Anthony,  an  apothecary,  born  at 
S( ulis  in  1728.  He  distinguished  himself  at  an 
early  age  by  his  skill  in  chemistry  and  pharmacy : 
and  was  alterwards  admitted  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris.     He  also 
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gave  lectures  on  chemistry  for  sereral  years  with 
great  credit.  Among  other  works,  he  published 
"Elements  of  Pharmacy,"  and  a  "Manual  of 
Chemistry,"  which  met  with  considerable  appro- 
bation :  also  a  detailed  account  of  the  different 
kinds  of  soil,  and  the  method  of  improving  them 
for  the  purposes  of  agriculture. 

Bak'rach.  (Arab.  Bourach.)  A  name  for- 
merly applied  to  nitre,  borax,  soda,  and  many 
other  salt*. 

Baxa'na.  (Indian.)  Rabuxit.  A  poisonous 
tree  growing  near  Ormnz. 

RAY.  A  name  of  several  articles  ;  as  bay- 
ch-erry,  baj'-leaf,  bay-salt,  &c. 

Bay-cherry.     See  Prunus  Lauro-cerasus. 

Bay-leaves.     See  Laurus. 

Bay-leaved  Passion-flower.  See  Passiflora 
laurifolia. 

Bay-salt.  A  very  pure  salt  prepared  from  sea- 
water  by  spontaneous  evaporation. 

Ba'zcher.     A  Persian  word  for  antidote. 

Bde'li.a.  ( From  ffSaXXm,  to  suck. )  Bdelle- 
rum.     A  horse-leech. 

BDE'LLIUM.  (From  bedallah,  Arab.) 
Adrobolon ;  Madeleon ;  Bolchon ;  Bakhus. 
Called  by  the  Arabians,  Mokel.  A  gum  resin, 
like  very  impure  myrrh.  The  best  bdellium  is 
of  a  yellowish  brown,  or  dark-brown  colour, 
according  to  ita  age  ;  unctuous  to  the  touch, 
brittle,  but  soon  softening,  and  growing  tough 
betwixt  the  fingers  ;  in  some  degree  transparent, 
not  unlike  myrrh ;  of  a  bitterish  taste,  and  a 
moderatelv  strong  smell.  It  does  not  easily  take 
flame,  and,  when  set  on  fire,  soon  goes  out.  In 
burning  it  sputters  a  little,  owing  to  its  aqueous 
humidity.  Its  sp.  grav.  is  1.371.  A'kohol  dis- 
solves albout  three-fifths  of  bdellium,  leaving  a 
mixture  of  gum  and  cerasin.  Its  constituents, 
according  to  Pelleticr,  are  59  resin,  9.2  gum,  30.6 
cerasin,  1.2  volatile  oil  and  loss.  It  is  one  of  the 
weakest  of  the  deobstruent  gums.  It  was  some- 
times used  as  a  pectoral  and  an  emmenagoguc. 
Applied  externally,  it  is  stimulant,  and  promotes 
-suppuration.  It  is  never  met  with  in  the  shops  of 
this  country. 

Bde'llus.  (From  $fou,  to  break  wind.)  A  dis- 
charge of  wind  by  the  anus. 

Bdelt'gmia.  (From  jiSta,  to  break  wind.) 
Any  filthy  and  nauseous  odour. 

BEAK.     See  Rostrum. 

BEAN.     See  Vkiafaba. 

Bean,  French.     See  Phaseolus  vulgaris. 

Bean,  Kidney.    See  Phaseolus  vulgaris. 

Bean,  Malacca.    See  Avicennia  iomentosa. 

Bean  of  Carthagena.     See  Bijuio. 

JBcan,  St.  Ignatius.     See  Tgnatia  amara. 

BEAR.  Ursa.  The  name  of  a  well-known 
animal.  Several  tilings  are  designated  after  it, 
or  a  part  of  it. 

Bear's  berry.     See  Arbutus  uva  ursi. 

Bear's  bilberry.     See  Arbutus  uva  ursi. 

Bear's  breech.     See  Acanthus. 

Bear's  foot.     See  Helleborus  faiidus. 

Bear's  whortleberry.     See  Arbutus  uva  ursi. 

Bear's  wharfs.    See  Arbutus  Utea  ursi. 

BEARD.  1.  The  hair  growing  on  the  chin 
and  adjacent  parts  of  the  face,  in  adults  of  the 
rasde  sex. 

2.  In  botany.     See  Barba;  Arista. 

Be'CCA.  A  fine  kind  of  resin  from  the  tur- 
pentine and  mastich  trees  of  Greece  and  Syria, 
formerly  held  in  great  repute. 

BECCABU'NGA.  (From  bach  bungen, 
water-herb,  German,  because  it  grows  in  rivu- 
lets.)    See  Veronica  beccubunga. 

Be'cha.     Sec  Bechica. 

BE'CHICA.  (Bechkus;  from  $4,  a  cough.) 
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Bechita.  Medicines  to  relieve  a  cough.  An 
obsolete  term.  The  trochisci  bechici  albi  con- 
sist of  starch  and  liquorice,  with  a  small  propor- 
tion of  Florentine  orris  root  made  into  lozenges, 
with  mucilage  of  gum  tragacanth.  They  are  a 
soft  pleasant  demulcent.  The  trochisci  bechki 
r.ign  consist  chiefly  of  the  juice  of  liquorice,  with 
sugar  and  gum-tragacanth. 

Be'chion.  (From  jitf,  a  cough  ;  so  called 
from  its  supposed  virtues  in  relieving  coughs. ) 
See  Tussilago  farfara. 

Becui'ba  nux.  A  large  nnt  growing  in  Brawl, 
from  which  a  balsam  is  drawn  that  is  held  in  esti- 
mation in  rheumatisms. 

Bede'guar.  (Arabian.)  Bedeguar.  The 
Carduus  lacteus  syriacus  is  so  called,  and  also 
the  Rosa  canina. 

Bedengian.  The  name  of  the  love-apples  in 
Avicenna. 

BEDSTRAW.     See  Galium  aparine. 

BEE.     See  Apis  mellifica. 

BEECH.     See  Fagus. 

BEER.  The  wine  of  grain  made  from  malt 
and  hops  in  the  following  manner.  The  grain  is 
steeped  for  two  or  three  days  in  water,  until  it 
swells,  becomes  somewhat  tender,  and  tinges  the 
water  of  a  bright  reddish-brown  colour.  The 
water  being  then  draiucd  away,  the  barley  is 
spread  about  two  feet  thick  upon  a  floor,  where 
it  heats  spontaneously,  and  begins  to  grow,  by 
first  shooting  out  the  radicle.  In  this  state  the 
germination  is  stopped  by  spreadiug  it  thinner, 
and  turning  it  over  for  two  days  ;  after  which  it 
is  again  made  into  a  heap,  and  suffered  to  become 
sensibly  hot,  which  usually  happens  in  little  more 
than  a  day.  Lastly,  it  is  conveyed  to  the  kiln, 
where,  by  a  gradual  and  low  heat,  it  is  rendered 
dry  and  crisp.  This  is  malt ;  and  its  qualities 
differ  according  as  it  is  more  or  less  soaked, 
drained,  germinated,  dried,  and  baked.  In  this, 
as  in  other  manufactories,  the  intelligent  opera- 
tors often  make  a  mystery  of  their  processes,  from 
views  of  profit ;  and  others  pretend  to  peculiar 
secrets  who  really  possess  none. 

Indian  corn,  and  probably  all  large  grain,  re- 
quires to  be  suffered  to  grow  into  the  blade,  as 
well  as  root,  before  it  is  fit  to  be  made  into  malt. 
For  this  purpose  it  is  buried  about  two  or 
three  inches  deep  in  the  ground,  and  covered 
with  loose  earth  ;  and  in  ten  or  twelve  days  it 
springs  up.  In  this  state  it  is  taken  up  and 
washed,  or  fanned,  to  clear  it  from  its  dirt ;  and 
then  dried  in  the  kiln  for  use. 

Barley,  by  being  converted  into  malt,  becomes 
one-fifth  lighter,  or  20  per  cent.;  12  of  which 
are  owing  to  kiln-drying,  1.5  are  carried  off  by 
the  steep-water,  3  dissipated  on  the  floor,  3  loss 
in  cleaning  the  roots,  and  0. 5  waste  or  loss. 

The  degree  of  heat  to  which  the  malt  is  ex- 
posed in  this  process,  gradually  changes  its  colour 
from  very  pale  to  actual  blackness,  as  it  simply 
dries  it,  or  converts  it  to  charcoal. 

The  colour  of  the  malt  not  only  affects  the 
colour  of  the  liquor  brewed  from  it ;  but,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  chemical  operation,  of  the  heat 
applied,  on  the  principles  that  are  developed  in 
the  grain  during  the  process  of  malting,  mate- 
rially alters  the  quality  of  the  beer,  especially 
with  regard  to  the  properties  of  becoming  fit  for 
drinking  and  growing  fine. 

Beer  is  made  from  malt  previously  ground,  or 
cut  to  pieces  by  a  mill.  This  is  placed  in  a  tun,  or 
tub  with  a  false  bottom  ;  hot  water  is  poured  upon 
it,  and  the  whole  stirred  about  with  a  proper  in- 
strument. The  temperature  of  the  water  in  this 
operation,  called  Mashing,  must  not  be  equal  to 
boiling  ;  for,  in  that  case,  the  malt  would  be  con- 
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I  paste,  from  which  the  impreguaied 

,  could  not  be  separated.  This  is  called 
Setting-  After  ,ne  infusion  has  remained  for 
time  upon  the  malt,  it  is  drawn  off,  and  is 
then  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Sweet  Wort. 
By  one  or  more  subsequent  infusions  of  water,  a 
quantity  of  weaker  wort  is  made,  which  is  either 
added  to  the  foregoing,  or  kept  apart,  according 

e  intention  of  the  operator.  The  wort  is 
then  boiled  with  hops,  which  gives  it  an  aromatic 
bitter  taste,  and  is  supposed  to  render  it  less  liable 
to  be  spoiled  in  keeping  ;  after  which  it  is  cooled 
in  shallow  vessels,  and  suffered  to  ferment,  with 
the  addition  of  a  proper  quantity  of  yeast.  The 
fermented  liquor  is  beer  ;  and  differs  greatly  in 
ils  quality,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  grain, 
the  malting,  the  mashing,  the  quantity  and  kind 
of  the  hops  and  the  yeast,  the  purity  or  admixtures 
of  the  water  made  use  of,  the  temperature  and  vi- 
cissitudes fif  the  weather,  &c. 

Betide  the  various  qualities  of  malt  liquors  of  a 
similar  kind,  there  are  certain  leading  features 
by  which  they  are  distinguished,  and  classed 
under  different  names,  and  to  produce  which, 
different  modes  of  management  must  be  pursued. 
The  principal  distinctions  are  into  beer,  properly 

iled;  ale;  table  or  small  beer;  and  porter, 
which  is  commonly  termed  beer  in  London. 
Beer  is  a  strong,  fine,  and  thin  liquor  ;  the  greater 
part  of  the  mucilage  having  been  separated  by 
boiling  the  wort  longer  than  for  ale,  and  carrying 
the  fermentation  farther,  so  as  to  convert  the  sac- 
charine matter  into  alkohol.     Ale  is  of  a  more 

v  consistence,  and  sweeter  taste;  more  of 
the  mucilage  being  retained  in  it,  and  the  fer- 
mentation not  having  been  carried  so  far  as  to 
decompose  all  the  sugar.  Small  beer,  as  its 
name  implies,  is  a  weaker  liquor  ;  and  is  made, 
» it  her  by  adding  a  large  portion  of  water  to  the 
malt,  or  by  mashing  with  a  fresh  quantity  of 
water  what  is  left  after  the  beer  or  ale  wort  is 
drawn  off.  Porter  was  probably  made  originally 
from  very  high  dried  malt ;  but  it  is  said,  that  its 
peculiar  flavour  cannot  be  imparted  by  malt  and 
hops  alone. 

Mr.  Brande  obtained  the  following  quantities 
of  alkohol  from  100  parts  of  different  species  of 
beers.  Burton  ale,  8.88  ;  Edinburgh  ale,  6.2  ; 
Dorchester  ale,  5.56  ;  the  average  being  =  6.87. 
Brown  stout,  6.8  ;  London  Porter  (average)  4.2; 
London  small  beer  (average)  1.28. 

As  long  ago  as  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  brcw- 
en  were  rorbid  to  mix  sugar,  honey,  Guinea  pep- 
per, essentia  biii.t,  cocculus  indicus,  or  any  other 
unwholesome  ingredient,  in  beer,  under  a  certain 
penalty  ;  from  which  we  may  infer,  that  such  at 

ivas  the  practice  of  some  ;  and  writers,  who 
profess  to  discuss  the  secrets  of  the  trade,  mention 
most  of"  these,  and  .some  other  articles  as  essen- 
tially necessary.  The  essentia  bina  is  sugar  boiled 
down  to  a  dark  colour,  and  empyreuinatie  flavour. 
Broom  tops,  wormwood,  and  other  bitter  plants, 

formerly  used  to  render  beer  fit  for  keeping, 

were  introduced  into  this  country; 

but  are  now  prohibited  to  be  used  in  beer  made 

By  the  present  law  of  this  country,  nothing  i= 

allowed  i"  enter  into  the  composition  of  beer, 

except   mall  and  hops.     Quanta  and  wormwood 

[ten  fraudulently  introduced  ;  both  of  which 

ime  by  their  nauseous  bitter 

I    B   beer  which  does    nol  |>rc- 

iron, 

alum,  and  rait,  are  often  added  by  the  publicans, 

the  name  of  betr  heading,  to  impart  a 

r,  when  it  is  poured  out 
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of  gentian  root  are  added  with  tb*' 
Capsicum,  grains  of  paradise,  ginger  root,  cori- 
ander seed,  and  oran<re  peel,  are  also  employed 
to  give  pungency  and  flavour  to  weak  or  bad  beer. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  unlawful 
substances  seized  at  different  breweries,  and 
brewers'  druggists'  laboratories,  in  London,  as 
copied  from  the  minutes  of  the  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Cocculus  indicus  multuru, 
(an  extract  of  the  cocculus,)  colouring,  honey, 
hartshorn  shavings,  Spanish  juice,  orange  pow- 
der, ginger,  grains  of  paradise,  quassia,  liquorice, 
caraway  seeds,  copperas,  capsicum,  mixed  drugs. 
Sulphuric  acid  is  very  frequently  added  to 
beer  forioard,  or  make  it  hard,  giving  new 
beer  instantly  the  taste  of  what  is  18  months  old. 
According  to  Mr.  Accum,  the  present  entire  beer 
of  the  London  brewer  is  composed  of  all  the 
waste  and  spoiled  beer  of  the  publicans,  the  bot- 
toms of  butts,  the  leavings  of  the  pots,  the  drip- 
pings of  the  machines  for  drawing  the  beer,  the 
remnants  of  beer  that  lay  in  the  leaden  pipes  of 
the  brewery,  with  a  portion  of  brown  stout,  bot- 
tling beer,  and  mild  beer.  He  says  that  opium, 
tobacco,  mix  vomica,  and  extract  of  poppies, 
have  been  likewise  used  to  adulterate  beer.  By 
evaporating  a  portion  of  beer  to  dryness,  and 
igniting  the  residuum  with  chlorate  of  potassa, 
the  iron  of  the  copperas  will  be  procured  in  an 
insoluble  oxyde.  Muriate  of  barytes  will  throw 
down  an  abundant  precipitate  from  beer  contami- 
nated with  sulphuric  acid  or  copperas  ;  which 
precipitate  may  be  collected,  dried,  and  ignited. 
It  will  be  insoluble  in  nitric  acid. 

"Beer  appears  to  have  been  of  ancient  use,  as 
Tacitus  mentions  it  among  the  Germans,  and  has 
been  usually  supposed  to  have  been  peculiar  to 
the  northern  nations  ;  but  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
whose  country  was  not  adapted  to  the  culture  of 
the  grape,  had  also  contrived  this  substitute  for 
wine  ;  and  Mr.  Park  has  found  the  art  of  making 
malt,  and  brewing  from  it  very  good  beer,  among 
the  negroes  in  the  interior  parts  of  Africa.  See 
Wheat. 

Bees'1  wax.     See  Cera. 

BEET.     See  Beta. 

Beet,  red.     See  Beta . 

Beet,  white.  A  variety  of  red  beet.  The  juice 
and  powder  of  the  root  are  said  to  be  good  to 
excite  sneezing,  and  will  bring  away  a  considera- 
ble quantity  of  mucus. 

Be'gma.  (From  faccto,  to  cough.)  A  cough; 
also  expectorated  mucus,  according  to  Hippo- 
crates. 

BE'HEN.     The  Arabian  for  finger. 

Behen  album.  (From  bchen,  a  finger,  Ara- 
bian.)    See  Centaurea  behen. 

Behen  officin  arum.    See  Cucubalus  behen. 

Behen  rubru.m.     See  Statice  Limonium. 

Beide'lsar.  Beidellopar.  A  species  of  As- 
clepias,  used  in  Africa  as  a  remedy  for  fever  and 
the  bites  of  serpents.  The  caustic  juice  which  is- 
sues from  the  roots  when  wounded,  is  used  by  the 
negroes  to  destroy  venereal  and  similar  swd  I 

Bf.ju'io.  JIabilla  de  Carthagena.  Bean  ol 
Carth.ig-ena.  A  kind  of  bean  in  South  America, 
famed  Tor  being  an  effectual  antidote  against  the 
poison  of  all  serpents,  if  a  small  quantity  is  eaten 
immediately.  This  bean  is  the  peculiar  pri 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  Carthagena. 

Bkl'a-ate.  (An  Indian  word.)  SeeiVeWam 
antidysentericum. 

BELEMNOI'DES.     (From  fclcpvov,  a  dart, 
and  ttiot,  form;  so  named  from  their  dart-lil;>- 
shape.)     Btlonoidet;    Beloidos.     The  at] 
process  of  the  temporal  bone,  ami  the  low. 
died. 
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Beleson.  (An  Indian  word.)  Beliha.  See 
Mussendafrondosa. 

BELL  METAL.   A  mixture  of  tin  and  copper. 

BELLADO'NNA.  (From  bella  donna,  Ita- 
lian, a  handsome  lady  ;  so  called  because  the  la- 
dies ot  Italy  use  it,  to  take  away  the  too  florid 
colour  of  their  faces. )     See  Atropa  belladonna. 

Be'llegu.     See  Mirobalavus  bellirica. 

Bellere'gi.     See  Myrobalanus  bellirica. 

Belle'ric*.     See  Myrobalanus  bellirica. 

Bellidioi'des.  (From  beilis,  a  daisy,  and 
a<5os,  form. )     See  Chrysanthemum. 

BELLI'NI,  Laurence,  an  ingenious  physi- 
cian, born  at  Florence  in  1643.  He  was  greatly 
attached  to  the  mathematics,  of  which  he  was 
made  professor  at  Pisa,  when  only  twenty  years 
of  age.  He  was  soon  after  appointed  prolessor 
of  anatomy,  which  office  he  filled  with  credit  for 
nearly  thirty  years.  He  was  one  of  the  chief 
supporters  of  the  mathematical  theory  of  medi- 
cine, which  attempted  to  explain  the  functions  of 
the  body,  the  causes  of  diseases,  and  the  opera- 
tions of  medicines  on  mechanical  principles  ;  and 
having  imprudently  regulated  his  practice  accord- 
ingly, he  was  generally  unsuccessful,  and  lost 
the  confidence  of  the  public,  as  well  as  of  Cosmo 
III.  of  Florence,  who  had  appointed  him  his  phy- 
sician. In  his  anatomical  researches  he  was  more 
successful,  having  first  accurately  described  the 
nervous  papilla?  of  the  tongue,  and  discovered 
them  to  be  the  organ  of  taste  ;  and  also  having 
made  better  known  the  structure  of  the  kidney. 
He  was  author  of  several  other  publications,  and 
died  in  1704. 

BE'LLIS.  (d  bello  colore,  from  its  fair  colour. ) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linna;an 
system.  Class,  Syvgenesia ;  Order,  Polygamia 
superflua.    The  daisy. 

Belms  major.     See  Chrysanthemum. 

Bf.li.is  minor.     See  Beilis  perennis. 

Bellis  perennis.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  common  daisy.  Beilis;  Beilis  minor  ;  Beilis 
perennis — scapo  nudo,  of  Liimccus,  or  bruise- 
wort,  was  formerly  directed  in  pharmacopoeias 
by  this  name.  Although  the  leaves  and  flowers 
are  rather  acrid,  and  are  said  to  cure  several  spe- 
cies of  wounds,  they  are  never  employed  by  mo- 
dern surgeons. 

Bello'culus.  (From  bellus,  fair,  andociiJws, 
the  eye. )  A  precious  stone,  resembling  the  eye, 
and  formerly  supposed  to  be  useful  in  its  disor- 
ders. 

Be'llon.    The  Colica  pictonum. 

BELLONA'RIA.  (From  Bellona,  the  god- 
dess of  war. )  An  herb  which,  if  eaten,  makes 
people  mad,  and  act  outrageously,  like  the  vota- 
ries of  Bellona. 

BELLOSTE,  Augustin,  a  surgeon,  born  at 
Paris  in  1654.  After  practising  several  years 
there,  and  as  an  army  surgeon,  he  was  invited  to 
attend  the  mother  of  the  Queen  of  Sardinia,  and 
continued  at  Turin  till  his  death  in  1730.  He 
was  inventor  of  a  mercurial  pill,  called  by  his 
name,  by  which  he  is  said  to  have  acquired  a 
great  fortune.  The  work  by  which  he  is  princi- 
pally known,  is  called  the  "  Hospital  Surgeon," 
which  passed  through  numerous  editions,  and  was 
translated  into  most  of  the  European  languages. 
Among  other  useful  observations,  he  recommend- 
ed piercing  carious  bones,  to  promote  exfoliation, 
which  indeed  Celsus  had  advised  before  ;  and  he 
blamed  the  custom  of  frequently  changing  the 
dressings  of  wounds,  as  retarding  the  cure. 

Bellu'tta  tsjampacam.  (Indian.)  Atreeof 
Malabar,  to  which  many  virtues  are  attributed. 
Belmu'schus.    A  name  of  (lie  Ahelmoschus. 
See  Hibiscus  abelmoschus. 
1  k; 
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Be  lnileg.    See  Myrobalanus  Bellirica. 
Belo'ere.     (Indian.)     An  evergreen  plant  of 
America,  the  seeds  of  which  purge  moderately, 
but  the  leaves  roughly. 

Belonoi'des.     See  Belemnoides. 

Belu'lcum.  (From  /M05,  a  dart,  and  t\Ku, 
to  draw  out. )  A  surgeon's  instrument  for  ex- 
tracting thorns,  or  darts. 

Belu'zzar.  Beluzaar.  The  Chaldee  word 
for  antidote. 

Belzo'e.     See  Styrax  benzoin. 

Belzoi'num.     See  Styrax  benzoin. 

Bem-ta'mara.     The  faba  jEgyptiaca. 

BEN.  An  Arabian  word  formerly  very  much 
used.     See  Guilandina  moringa. 

Ben  magnum.  Monardus  calls  a  species  nf 
esula,  or  garden  spurge,  by  this  name,  which 
purges  and  vomits  violently. 

Ben  tamara.     The  Egyptian  bean. 

Be'nath.  (Arabian.)  Small  pustules  pro- 
duced by  sweating  in  the  night. 

BE'NEDICT.  Benedictus.  A  specific  name 
prefixed  to  many  compositions  and  herbs  on  ac- 
count of  their  supposed  good  qualities  ;  as  Bent- 
dicta  herba;  Benedicta  aqua,  &c. 

Benedicta  aqua.  Many  compound  waters 
have  been  so  called,  especially  lime-water,  and  a 
water  distilled  from  Serpyllum.  In  Schroeder, 
it  is  the  name  for  an  emetic. 

Benedicta  herba.     See  Geum  urbanum. 

Benedicta  laxativa.  A  compound  of  tur- 
beth,  scammony,  and  spurges,  with  some  warm 
aromatics. 

Benedictum  laxativum.  Rhubarb,  and 
sometimes  the  lenitive  electuary. 

Benedictum  lignum.     Guaiacum. 

Benedictum  vinum.     Antimonial  wine. 

BENEDI'CTUS.  (From  benedico,  to  bless.) 
See  Benedict. 

Benedictus  carduus.  See  Centaurea  be- 
nedicta. 

Benedictus  lapis.  A  name  for  the  philoso- 
pher's stone. 

BENEOLE'NTIA.  (From  bene,  well,  and 
olco,  to  smell. )     Sweet-scented  medicines. 

Beng.  A  name  given  by  the  Mahomedans 
to  the  leaves  of  hemp,  formed  into  pills,  or  con- 
serve. They  possess  exhilarating  and  intoxica- 
ting powers. 

Bengal  quince.     See  Erateva  marmelos. 

Benga'l^e  radix.  (From  Bengal,  its  native 
place.)     See  Cassumuniar. 

Benga'lle  Indorum.  (From  Bengal,  its 
native  place.)     See  Cassumuniar. 

Be'ngi  eiri.  A  species  of  evergreen.  Indian 
ricinus,  which  grows  in  Malabar. 

BENIT.     See  Geum  urbanum. 

Beni'vi  arbor.     See  Styrax  benzoin. 

BENJAMIN.     See  Styrax  benzoin. 

Benjamin flowers.     See  Benzoic  acid. 

BENZO'AS.  Abenzoate.  A  salt  formed  by 
the  union  of  benzoic  acid,  with  salifiable  bases; 
as  benzoate  of  alumine,  &c. 

BENZO'E.     See  Styrax  benzoin. 

Benzoe  amtgdaloides.  See  Styrax  ben- 
zoin. 

Benzoes  flores.     See  Benzoic  acid. 

BENZO'IC  ACID.  See  Acidum  benzoicum. 
"  This  acid  was  first  described  in  1608,  by  Blaise 
de  Vigenere,  in  his  Treatise  on  Fire  and  Salt, 
and  has  been  generally  known  since  by  the  name 
of  flowers  of  benjamin  or  benzoin,  because  it  was 
obtained  by  sublimation  from  the  resin  of  this 
name.  As  it  is  still  most  commonly  procured 
from  this  substance,  it  has  preserved  the  ci-ithet 
of  benzoic,  though  known  to  be  a  peculiar  acid, 
"hf-iinable  not  from  benzoin  alone,  but  from  dit- 
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vanello,  cinnamon,  ain- 

.  urine  of  children,  frequently  that  of 
,'and  always,  according  to  Fourcroy  and 
Vauqii'elin,  though  Giese  denies  this,  from  that 
of  quadrupeds  living  on  grass  and  hay,  particu- 
larly the  camel,  the  horse,  and  the  cow.  There 
is  reason  to  conjecture  that  many  vegetables,  and 
among  them  some  of  the  grasses,  contain  it,  and 
that  it  passes  from  them  into  the  urine.  Four- 
croy and  Vauquelin  found  it  combined  with  po- 
ind lime  in  the  liquor  of  dunghills,  as  well 
as  in  the  urine  of  the  quadrupeds  above  mention- 
ed ;  and  they  strongly  suspect  it  to  exist  in  the 
Anthoxanthum  odoratum,  or  sweet-scented  ver- 
nal-grass, from  wliich  hay  principally  derives  its 
fragrant  smell.  Giese,  however,  could  find  none 
either  in  this  grass  or  in  oats. 

The  usual  method  of  obtaining  it  affords  a  very 
elegant  and  pleasing  example  of  the  chemical 
process  of  sublimation.  For  this  purpose  a  thin 
stratum  of  powdered  benzoin  is  spread  over  the 
bottom  of  a  glazed  earthen  pot,  to  which  a  tall 
conical  paper  covering  is  fitted :  gentle  heat  is 
then  to  be  applied  to  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  which 
fuses  the  beneoin,  and  fills  the  apartment  with  a 
fragrant  smell,  arising  from  a  portion  of  essential 
oil  and  acid  of  benzoin,  which  are  dissipated  into 
the  air,  at  the  same  time  the.  acid  itself  rises  very 
suddenly  in  the  paper  head,  which  maybe  occa- 
sionally inspected  at  the  top,  though  with  some 
little  care,  because  the  fumes  will  excite  coughing. 
This  saline  sublimate  is  condensed  in  the  form  of 
long  needles,  or  straight  filaments  of  a  white 
colour,  crossing  each  other  in  all  directions. 
When  the  acid  ceases  to  rise,  the  cover  may  be 
changed,  a  new  one  applied,  and  the  heat  raised  : 
more  flowers  of  a  yellowish  colour  will  then  rise, 
which  require  a  second  sublimation  to  deprive 
them  of  the  empyreumatic  oil  they  contain. 

The  sublimation  of  the  acid  of  benzoin  may 
be  conveniently  performed  by  substituting  an  in- 
verted earthen  pan  instead  of  the  paper  cone.  In 
this  case  the  two  pans  should  be  made  to  fit,  by 
grinding  on  a  stone  with  sand,  and  they  must  be 
luted  together  with  paper  dipped  in  paste.  This 
method  seems  preferable  to  the  other,  where  the 
presence  of  the  operator  is  required  elsewhere  ; 
but  the  paper  head  can  be  more  easily  inspected 
and  changed.  The  heat  applied  must  be  gentle, 
and  the  vessels  ought  not  to  be  separated  till  they 
have  become  cool. 

The  quantity  of  acid  obtained  in  these  methods 
differs  according  to  the  management,  and  proba- 
bly also  from  difference  of  purity,  and  in  other 
respects,  of  the  resin  itself.  It  usually  amounts 
to  no  more  than  about  one-eighth  part  of  the 
whole  weight.  Indeed  Scheele  says,  not  more 
than  a  tenth  or  twelfth.  The  whole  acid  of  ben- 
zoin is  obtained  with  greater  certainty  in  the 
humid  process  of  Scheele  :  this  consists  in  boiling 
the  powdered  balsam  with  lime  water,  and  after- 
separating  the  lime  by  the  addition  of 
muriatic  acid.  Twelve  ounces  of  water  are  to 
lie  poured  upon  four  ounces  of  slaked  lime  ;  and, 
after  the  ebullition  is  over,  eight  pounds  or  nine- 
ty-six ounces,  more  of  water  are  to  be  added  ;  a 
pound  of  linely-powdcrcd  benzoin  being  then  put 
into  a  tin  vessel,  six  ounces  of  the  lime  water  are 
to  b«  added,  and  mixed  well  with  the  powder; 
and  afterwards  the  reat  of >fhe  lime  water  in  the 
I  manner,  because  the  benzoin  would 
date  into  ■  mast,  it'  the  whole  were  added 
at  om  -ture  must  be  gently  boiled  for 

half  an  bom  with  constant  agitation,  and  after- 
wards suffered  to  cool  and  subside  during  an 
hour.  The  supernatant  liquor  must  be  decanted, 
and  the  residuum  boiled  with  eight  pounds  more 
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of  lime  water;  after  which  the  same  process  is 
to  be  once  more  repeated  :  the  remaining  powder 
must  be  edulcorated  on  the  filter  by  aflusions  of 
hot  water.  Lastly,  all  the  decoctions,  being 
mixed  together,  mustbe  evaporated  to  two  pounds, 
and  strained  into  a  glass  vessel.  This  fluid  con- 
sists of  the  acid  of  benzoin  combined  with  lime. 
After  it  is  become  cold,  a  quantity  of  muriatic 
acid  must  be  added,  with  constant  stirring,  until 
the  fluid  tastes  a  little  sourish.  During  this  time 
the  last  mentioned  acid  unites  with  the  lime,  and 
forms  a  soluble  salt,  which  remains  suspended, 
while  the  less  soluble  acid  of  benzoin,  beui"-  dis- 
engaged, falls  to  the  bottom  in  powder.  By  re- 
peated affusions  of  cold  water  upon  the  filter,  it 
may  be  deprived  of  the  muriate  of  lime  and  mu- 
riatic acid  with  which  it  may  happen  to  be  mixed. 
If  it  be  required  to  have  a  shining  appearance,  it 
may  be  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  boiling 
water,  from  which  it  will  separate  in  silky  fila- 
ments by  cooling.  By  this  process  the  benzoic 
acid  may  be  procured  from  other  substances,  in 
which  it  exists. 

Mr.  Hatchell  has  shown  that,  by  digesting  ben- 
zoin in  hot  sulphuric  acid,  very  beautiful  crystals 
are  sublimed.  This  is  perhaps  the  best  process 
for  extracting  the  acid.  If  we  concentrate  the 
urine  of  horses  or  cows,  and  pour  muriatic  acid 
into  it,  a  copious  precipitate  of  benzoic  acid 
takes  place.  This  is  the  cheapest  source  of 
it."—  Ure\i  Chem.  Diet. 

As  an  economical  mode  of  obtaining  this  acid, 
Fourcroy  recommends  the  extraction  of  it  from 
the  water  that  drains  from  dunghills,  cowhouses, 
and  stables,  by  means  of  the  muriatic  acid,  which 
decomposes  the  benzoate  of  lime  contained  in 
them,  and  separates  the  benzoic  acid,  as  in 
Scheelc's  process.  He  confesses  the  smell  of  the 
acid  thus  obtained  differs  a  little  from  that  of  the 
acid  extracted  from  benzoin  ;  but  this,  he  says, 
may  be  remedied,  by  dissolving  the  acid  in  boil- 
ing water,  filtering  the  solution,  letting  it  cool, 
and  thus  suffering  the  acid  to  crystallise,  and  re- 
peating this  operation  a  second  time. 

The  acid  of  benzoin  is  so  inflammable,  that  it 
burns  with  a  clear  yellow  flame  without  the  assist- 
ance of  a  wick.  The  sublimed  flowers  in  then- 
purest  state,  as  white  as  ordinary  writing  paper, 
were  fused  into  a  clear  transparent  yellowish 
fluid,  at  the  two  hundred-and-thirtieth  degree  of 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  and  at  the  same  time 
began  to  rise  in  sublimation.  It  is  probable  that 
a  heat  somewhat  greater  than  this  may  be  requir- 
ed to  separate  it  from  the  resin.  It  is  strongly 
disposed  to  take  the  crystalline  form  In  cooling. 
The  concentrated  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  dis- 
solve this  concrete  acid,  and  it  is  again  separated 
without  alteration,  by  adding  water.  Other 
acids  dissolve  it  by  the  assistance  of  heat,  from 
which  it  separates  by  cooling,  unchanged.  It  is 
plentifully  soluble  in  ardent  spirit,  from  which  it 
may  likewise  be  separated  by  diluting  the  spirit 
with  water.  It  readily  dissolves  in  oils,  and  in 
melted  tallow.  If  it  be  added  in  a  small  propor- 
tion to  this  last  fluid,  part  of  the  tallow  congeals 
before  the  rest,  in  the  form  of  white  opaque 
clouds.  If  the  quantity  of  acid  be  more  consi- 
derable, it  separates  in  part  by  cooling,  in  the 
form  of  needles  or  feathers.  It  did  not  communi- 
cate any  considerable  degree  of  hardness  to  the 
tallow,  "which  was  the  object  of  this  experiment. 
When  the  tallow  was  healed  nearly  to  ebullition, 
it  emitted  fumes  which  affected  the  respiration, 
like  those  of  the  acid  of  benzoin,  but  did  not  pos- 
tte  peculiar  and  agreeable  smell  of  that  sub- 
stance, being  probably  the  si  back  acid.  A  stra- 
tum of  this  fallow,  about  one-twentieth  of  an  inch. 
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thick,  was  fused  upon  a  plate  of  brass,  together 
with  other  fat  substances,  with  a  view  to  Deter- 
mine its  relative  disposition  to  acquire  and  retain 
ihe  solid  state.  After  it  had  cooled,  it  was  left 
upon  the  plate,  and,  in  the  course  of  some  weeks, 
it  gradually  became  tinged  throughout  of  a  bluish- 
green  colour.  If  this  circumstance  be  not  sup- 
posed to  have  arisen  from  a  solution  of  the  copper 
during  the  fusion,  it  seems  a  remarkable  instance 
of  the  mutual  action  of  two  bodies  in  the  solid 
state,  contrary  to  that  axiom  of  chemistry  which 
affirms,  that  bodies  do  not  act  on  each  other,  un- 
less one  or  more  of  them  be  in  the  fluid  state. 
Tallow  itself,  however,  has  the  same  effect. 

Pure  benzoic  acid  is  in  the  form  of  a  light  pow- 
der, evidently  crystallised  in  fine  needles,  the 
figure  of  which  is  difficult  to  be  determined  from 
their  smallness.  It  has  a  white  and  shining  ap- 
pearance ;  but  when  contaminated  by  a  portion 
of  volatile  oil,  is  yellow  or  brownish.  It  is  not 
brittle  as  might  be  expected  from  its  appearance, 
but  has  rather  a  kind  of  ductility  and  elasticity, 
and,  on  -rubbing  in  a  mortar,  becomes  a  sort  of 
paste.  Its  taste  is  acrid,  hot,  acidulous,  and  bitter. 
It  reddens  the  infusion  of  litmus,  but  not  syrup  of 
violets.  It  has  a  peculiar  aromatic  smell,  but  not 
strong  unless  heated.  This,  however,  appears  not 
to  belong  to  the  acid  ;  for  Mr.  Giese  informs  us, 
that  on  dissolving  the  benzoic  acid  in  as  little  al- 
kohol  as  possible,  filtering  the  solution,  and  preci- 
pitating by  water,  the  acid  will  be  obtained  pure, 
and  void  of  smell,  the  odorous  oil  remaining  dis- 
solved in  the  spirit.  Its  specific  gravity  is  0.667. 
It  is  not  perceptibly  altered  by  the  air,  and  has 
been  kept  in  an  open  vessel  twenty  years  without 
losing  any  of  its  weight.  None  of  the  combusti- 
ble substances  have  any  effect  on  it ;  but  it  may 
be  refined  by  mixing  it  with  charcoal  powder  and 
.subliming,  being  thus  rendered  much  whiter  and 
better  crystallised.  It  is  not  very  soluble  in 
water.  Wenzel  and  Lichtenstein  say  four  hun- 
dred parts  of  cold  water  dissolve  but  one,  though 
the  same  quantity  of  boiling  water  dissolves 
twenty  parts,  nineteen  of  which  separate  on  cool- 
ing. 

The  benzoic  acid  unites  without  much  difficulty 
with  the  earthy  and  alkaline  bases.  These  com- 
pounds are  called  benzoales. 

The  benzoate  of  barytes  is  soluble,  crystallises 
tolerably  well,  is  not  affected  by  exposure  to  the 
air,  but  is  decomposable  by  fire,  and  by  the  strong- 
er acids.  That  of  lime  is  very  soluble  in  water, 
though  much  less  in  cold  than  in  hot,  and  crystal- 
lises on  cooling.  It  is  in  like  manner  decomposa- 
ble by  the  acids  and  by  barytes.  The  benzoate  of 
magnesia  is  soluble,  crystallisable,  a  little  deli- 
quescent, and  more  decomposable  than  the  form- 
er. That  of  alumina  is  very  soluble,  crystallises 
in  dendrites,  is  deliquescent,  has  an  acerb  and  bit- 
1  er  taste,  and  is  decomposable  by  tire,  and  even 
by  most  of  the  vegetable  acids.  The  benzoate  of 
potassa  crystallises  on  cooling  in  little  compacted 
needles.  AH  the  acids  decompose  it,  and  the  so- 
lution of  barytes  and  lime  form  with  it  a  precipi- 
tate. The  benzoate  of  soda  is  very  crystallisable, 
very  soluble,  and  not  deliquescent  like  that  of  po- 
tassa, but  it  is  decomposable  by  the  same  means. 
It  is  sometimes  found  native  in  the  urine  of  grami- 
nivorous quadrupeds,  but  by  no  means  so  abund- 
antly as  that  of  lime.  The  benzoate  of  ammonia 
is  volatile,  and  decomposable  by  all  the  acids  and 
all  the  bases.  The  solutions  of  all  the  benzoates, 
when  drying  on  the  sides  of  a  vessel  wetted  with 
them,  fomi  dendritical  crystallisations. 

Tromrusdorf  found  in  his  experiments,  that  ben- 
zoic acid  uirited  readily  with  metallic  oxydes. 
The  beuzoates  are  all  decomposable  bv  heat, 
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which,  wlum  it  is  slowly  applied,  first  sepal 
portion  of  the  acid  in  a  vapour,  that  condenses  in 
crystals.     The  soluble  benzoates  are  decomposed 
by  the  powerful  acids,  which  separate  then-  acid  in 
a  crystalline  form. 

The  benzoic  acid  is  occasionally  used  in  medi- 
cine, but  not  so  much  as  formerly  ;  and  enters  into 
the  composition  of  the  camphorated  tincture  of 
opium  of  the  London  college,  heretofore  called 
paregoric  elixir. 

BENZOI'FERA.     See  Styrax  benzoin. 

BENZO'INUM.  (From  the  Arabic  term  ben- 
zoah.)     See  Styrax  benzoin. 

Benzoini  magisterium.  Magistery, orprc- 
cipitate  of  gum-benjamin. 

Benzoini  oleum.     Oil  of  benjamin. 

BERBERIA.  (Origin  uncertain.)  Berberi. 
The  name  of  a  species  of  disease  in  the  genus 
Synclonus  of  Good's  Nosology.     See  Beriberia 

BE'RBERIS.  (Berberi,  wild.  Arab,  used 
by  Averrhoes,  and  officinal  writers.) 

1 .  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
naean  system.  Class,  Hexandria  ;  Order,  Mono- 
gynia.     The  barberry,  or  pepperidge  bush. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  for  the  barberry. 
See  Berberis  vulgaris. 

Bereeris  gelatin  a.  Barberry  jelly.  Bar- 
berries boiled   in  sugar. 

Berberis  vulgaris.  The  systematic  name 
for  the  barberry  of  the  pharmacopoeias.  Oxy- 
cantha  Galeni ;  Spina  acida;  Crespinus.  This 
tree,  Berberis;  pedunculis  racemosis,  spinis  trip- 
licibus,  of  Linnaeus,  is  a  native  of  England.  The 
fruit,  or  berries,  which  are  gratefully  acid,  and 
moderately  astringent,  are  said  to  be  of  great  use 
in  biliary  fluxes,  and  in  all  cases  where  heat,  acri- 
mony, and  putridity  of  the  humours  prevail.  The 
filaments  of  this  shrub  possess  a  remarkable  degree 
of  irritability  ;  for  on  being  touched  near  the  base 
with  the  point  of  a  pin,  a  sudden  contraction  is  pro- 
duced, which  may  be  repeated  several  times. 

Bere'drias.     An  ointment. 

BERENGA'RIUS,  James,  born  about  the 
end  ot  the  15th  century  at  Carpi,  in  -Modena, 
whence  he  is  often  called  Carptis.  He  was  one 
of  the  restorers  of  anatomy,  of  which  he  was 
professor,  first  at  Padua,  afterwards  at  Bologna, 
which  he  was  in  a  few  years  obliged  to  quit,  be- 
ing accused  of  having  opened  the  bodies  of  two 
Spaniards  alive.  By  his  numerous  dissections, 
he  corrected  many  previous  errors  concerning-  the 
structure  of  the  human  body,  and  paved  the  way 
for  his  successor  Vesalius.  "  He  was  among  the 
first  to  use  mercurial  frictions  in  syphilis,  whereby 
he  acquired  a  large  fortune,  which  he  left  to  the 
Duke  ot  Ferrara,  into  whose  territory  he  retired, 
at  his  death  in  1527.  His  principal  works  are  an 
enlarged  Commentary  on  Mundinus,  and  a  Trea- 
tise on  Fracture  of  the  Cranium. 

Bereni  secum.     See  Artemisia  vulgaris. 

Bereni'ce.  (The  city  from  whence  it  was 
formerly  brought.)     Amber. 

Bereni'cium.  (From  ^cim,  to  bring,  and  wnj, 
victory.)  A  term  applied  by  the  old  Greek  wri- 
ters to  nitre,  from  its  supposed  power  in  healing 
wounds.  r 

BERGAMO'TE.  A  species  of  citron.  See 
Citrus  medica. 

BERGMANITE.  A  massive  mineral  of  a 
greenish,  greyish- white,  or  reddish  colour,  which 
tuses  into  a  transparent  glass,  or  a  semitranspa- 
rent  enamel.  It  is  found  in  Frederickswam,  in 
Norway,  m  quartz  and  in  felspar. 

BERIBE'RI.  (AnHindostan  word  signifying 
a  sheep.)  Beriberia.  A  species  of  palsy,  com- 
mon in  some  parts  of  the  East  Indies,  according  to 
bontms.     In  this  disease,  the  patients  lift  up  tfeir 
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.ifry  much  in  the  same  manner  as  is  usual 

Boutins  adds,   that  this  palsy  is  a 

kind  of  trembling,  in  which  there  is  deprivation 

of  the  motion  and  sensation  of  the  hands  and  feet, 

and  sometimes  of  the  body. 

BERKENHOUT,  John,  born  at  Leeds,  about 
the  year  1 730.  His  medical  studies  were  com- 
menced late  in  life,  having  graduated  at  Leyden 
only  in  1765  ;  nor  did  he  long  continue  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine.  His  "  Pharmacopoeia  Medica," 
however,  was  very  much  approved,  and  has  since 
I  through  many  editions :  his  other  medical 
publications  are  of  little  importance.  He  died  in 
1791. 

Bermudas  berry.     See  Sapindus  saponaria. 

Berna'rvi.     An  electuary. 

Berrio'nis.     A  name  of  black  rosin. 

BERRY.     See  Bacca. 

Bers.  Formerly  the  name  of  an  exhilarating 
electuary. 

Be'rula.     An  old  name  for  brooklime. 

Be'rula  gallic  a.    Upright  water  parsnip. 

BERYL.  Aqua-marine.  A  precious  mineral, 
harder  than  the  emerald,  of  a  green,  or  greenish- 
yellow  colour,  found  in  Siberia,  France,  Saxony, 
Brazil,  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

Bery'tion.  (From  Berytius,  its  inventor.) 
A  collyrium  described  by  Galen. 

Bes.    An  eight-ounce  measure. 

Be'sachar.     A  sponge. 

Be'sasa.    Formerly  applied  to  wild  rue. 

Besease.     An  old  name  for  mace. 

Bese'nna.  (An  Arabian  word. )  Muscarum 
fungus.  Probably  a  sponge,  which  is  the  nidus 
of  some  sorts  of  flies. 

Bessa'nen.  (An  Arabian  word.)  A  redness 
of  the  external  parts,  resembling  that  which  pre- 
cedes the  leprosy ;  it  occupies  the  face  and  ex- 
tremities.— Avicenna. 

Be'sto.  A  name  in  Oribasius  lora  species  of 
saxifrage. 

BE'TA.     (So  called  from  the  river  Batis,  in 

Spain,  where  it  grows  naturally  ;  or,  according  to 

Blanchard,  from  the  Greek  letter  (irjra,  which  it 

I  to  resemble  when  turgid  with  seed.)     The 

beet. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
nrean  system.  Class,  Pentundria ;  Order,  Di- 
gynia.     The  beet. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  common 
beet.     See  Beta  vulgaris. 

Beta  iiybrida.  The  plant  which  affords  the 
root  of  scarcity.  Mangel  wurzel  of  the  Gcr- 
- ;  a  large  root.  It  contains  much  of  the  sac- 
charine principle,  and  is  very  nourishing.  Ap- 
plied externally  it  is  useful  in  cleaning  foufulcers ; 
and  is  a  better  application  than  the  carrot. 

BETA  VULGARIS.  The  systematic  name  for 
the  beet  ot  the  pharmacopoeias.  Beta  :—floribus 
congottis  of  Linnsnj.  The  root  of  this  plant  is 
frequently  eaten  by  the  French  ;  it  may  be  consi- 
dered as  nutritious  and  anti-scorbutic,  and  forms 
tnt  pickle  with  vinegar.  The  root  and 
l,  although  formerly  employed  as  laxatives 
and  emollients,  arc  now  forgotten.  A  considera- 
ble quantity  of  .sugar  may  be  obtained  from  the 
root  oi  lt-ii  likewise  said,  that  if  beet 

lie  dried  in  the  same  manner  as  malt,  after 
the  greater  part  of  their  juice  is  pressed  out,  very 
lieer  may  be  made  from  them.  It  is  occa- 
sionally used  to  improve  the  colour  of  claret. 

Bitclg.  Btttut ;  Betle;  Betelle.  An  orien- 
tal plant,  like  the  tail  of  a  lizard.  It  is  chewed  by 
the  Indians,  and  makes  the  teeth  black  ;  is  COT - 
dial  and  e.vhiliratiug,  and  in  very  general  use 
throughout  the  East.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the 
Inn?  pepper 
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BETO'NICA.     (Corrupted  from    Vettu, 
which  is   derived  from  the  Vectones,  an  ancient 
people  of  Spain.)     Betony. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
naean  system.  Class,  Didynamia ;  Order,  Gym- 
nospermia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  for  the  wood  be- 
tony.    See  Betonica  officinalis. 

Betonica  aquatica.  See  Scrophularia  a- 
quatica. 

Betonica  officinalis.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  betony  of  the  pharmacopoeias.  Be- 
tonica purpurea ;  Betonica  vulgaris  ;  Cestrum; 
Vetonica  cordi;  Betonica — spica,  interrupta, 
corollarum  labii  lacinia  intermedia  emarginata 
of  Linnaeus.  The  leaves  and  tops  of  this  plant 
have  an  agreeable,  but  weak  smell ;  and  to  the 
taste  they  discover  a  slight  warmth,  accompanied 
with  some  degree  of  adstringency  and  bitterness. 
The  powder  of  the  leaves  of  betony,  snuffed  up 
the  nose,  provokes  sneezing  ;  and  hence  it  is  some- 
times made  an  ingredient  in  sternutatory  powders. 
Its  leaves  are  sometimes  smoked  like  tobacco. 
The  roots  differ  greatly,  in  their  quality,  from  the 
other  parts ;  their  taste  is  very  bitter  and  nau- 
seous ;  taken  in  a  small  dose,  they  vomit  and 
purge  violently,  and  are  supposed  to  have  some- 
what in  common  with  the  roots  of  hellebore. 
Like  many  other  plants,  formerly  in  high  medi- 
cal estimation,  betony  is  now  almost  entirely 
neglected.  Antonius  Musa,  physician  to  the  em- 
peror Augustus,  filled  a  whole  volume  with  enu- 
merating its  virtues,  stating  it  as  a  remedy  for  no 
less  than  forty-seven  disorders  ;  and  hence  in  Italy 
the  proverbial  compliment,  You  have  more  vir- 
tues than  betony. 

Betonica  pauli.     A  species  of  veronica. 

Betonica  vulgaris.  See  Betonica  offici- 
nalis. 

BETONY.     See  Betonica. 

Betony,  water.     See  Scrophularia  aquatica. 

BE'TULA.  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Monacia;  Order, 
Tetrandria.     Alder  and  birch. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  white  birch. 
See  Betula  alba. 

Betula  alba.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
betula  of  the  pharmacopoeias.  Betula  :—foliis 
ovatis,  acuminatis,  serratis,  of  Linnaeus.  The 
juice,  leaves,  and  bark  have  been  employed  medi- 
cinally. If  the  tree  be  bored  early  in  the  spring, 
there  issues,  by  degrees,  a  large  quantity  of  limpid, 
watery,  sweetish  juice :  it  is  said  that  one  tree 
will  afford  from  one  to  two  gallons  a  day.  This 
juice  is  esteemed  as  an  antiscorbutic,  deobstruent, 
and  diuretic.  When  well  fermented,  and  having 
a  proper  addition  of  raisins  in  its  composition,  it 
is  frequently  a  rich  and  strong  liquor  ;  it  keeps 
better  than  many  of  the  other  made-wines,  often 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  was  formerly  supposed 
to  possess  many  medical  virtues ;  but  these  expe- 
rience does  not  seem  to  sanction  ;  and  the  virtues 
of  the  alder,  like  those  of  many  other  simples 
formerly  prized,  have  sunk  into  oblivion.  The 
leaves  and  bark  were  used  externally  as  resolvents, 
detergents,  and  antiseptics. 

Betula  alnus.  The  systematic  name  for 
the  alnus  of  the  pharmacopoeias.  The  common 
alder. 

BEX.     (From  faoou,  to  cough.)     A  cough. 
Dr.  Good,  in  his  Nosology,  has  applied  this  term 
to  a  genus  of  diseases  which  embraces  three 
cies,  bex  humida,  sicca,  convulsiva. 

Bexagui'llo.  A  name  given  to  the  white 
ipecacuanha,  which  the  Spaniards  bring  from 
Peru,  as  the    Portuguese    do  the  brown  from 

Brazil. 
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Bkxugo.  The  root oi'  the  JEmatitix  peruvi- 
ana of  Caspar  Bauhin ;  one  drachm  of  which  is 
sufficient  for  a  purge 

Be'zahan.     The  fossile  bezoar. 

Beze'tta  c<erulea.  See  Croton  tincto- 
riutn. 

BE'ZOAR.  (From  pa-zahar,  Persian,  a  de- 
stroyer of  poison.)  Lapis  bezoardicus.  Be- 
zoard.  A  preternatural  or  morbid  concretion 
formed  in  the  bodies  of  land-animals.  Several 
of  these  kinds  of  substances  were  formerly  cele- 
brated for  their  medicinal  virtues,  and  distinguish- 
ed by  the  names  of  the  countries  from  whence 
they  came,  or  the  animal  in  which  they  were 
found.  There  are  eight  kinds,  according  to 
Fourcroy,  Vauquelin,  and  Berthollet. 

1.  Superphosphate  of  lime,  which  forms  con- 
cretions in  the  intestines  of  many  mammalia. 

2.  Phosphate  of  magnesia,  semitransparent  and 
yellowish,  and  of  sp.  grav.  2.160. 

3.  Phosphate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia.  A 
concretion  of  a  grey  or  brown  colour,  composed 
of  radiations  from  a  centre.  It  is  found  in  the 
intestines  of  herbiverous  animals,  the  elephant, 
horse,  &c. 

4.  Biliary,  colour   reddish-brown,  found  fre- 
quently in  the  intestines  and  gall-bladder  of  oxen,  , 
and  used  by  painters  for  an  orange-yellow  pigment. 
It  is  inspissated  bile. 

5.  Resinous.  The  oriental  bezoars,  procured 
from  unknown  animals,  belong  to  this  class  of 
concretions.  They  consist  of  concentric  layers, 
are  fusible,  combustible,  smooth,  soft,  and  finely 
polished.     They  are  composed  of  bile  and  resin. 

6.  Fungous,  consisting  of  pieces  of  the  Boletus 
igniarius,  swallowed  by  the  animal. 

7.  Hairy. 

8.  Ligniform.  Three  bezoars  sent  to  Bona- 
parte by  the  King  of  Persia,  were  found  by 
Berthollet  to  benothhigbut  woody  fibre  agglome- 
rated. 

Bezoars  were  formerly  considered  as  very  pow- 
erful alexipharmics,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that 
other  medicines,  possessed,  or  supposed  to  be 
possessed,  of  alexipharmic  powers,  were  called 
bezoardics ;  and  so  efficacious  were  they  once 
thought,  that  they  were  bought  for  ten  times 
their  weight  in  gold.  These  virtues,  however, 
are  in  the  present  day  justly  denied  them,  as  they 
produce  no  other  effects  than  those  common  to 
the  saline  particles  which  they  contain,  and  which 
may  be  given  to  greater  advantage  from  other 
sources.  A  composition  of  bezoar  with  absorbent 
powders,  has  been  much  in  repute,  as  a  popular 
remedy  for  disorders,  in  children,  by  the  name  of 
Gascoigne's  powder  and  Gascoigne's  ball ;  but 
the  real  bezoar  was  rarely,  if  ever,  used  for  these, 
its  price  offering  such  a  temptation  to  counterfeit 
it.  Some  have  employed  for  this  purpose,  a  re- 
sinous composition,  capable  of  melting  in  the  fire, 
and  soluble  in  alcohol ;  but  Newmann  supposed 
that  those  nearest  resembling  it,  were  made  of 
gypsum,  chalk,  or  some  other  earth,  to  which  the 
proper  colour  was  imparted  by  some  vegetable 
juice.  We  understand,  however,  that  tobacco 
pipe  clay,  tinged  with  oxgall,  is  commonly  em- 
ployed, at  least  for  the  Gascoigne's  powder ;  this 
«iving  a  yellow  tint  to  paper,  rubbed  with  chalk, 
and  a  green  to  paper  rubbed  over  with  quick- 
lime ;  which  are  considered  as  proofs  of  genuine 
bezoar,  and  which  a  vegetable  juice  would  not 
effect. 

Bezoar  bovinum.     Bezoar  of  the  ox. 
Bezoar  germanicum.     The  bezoar  from  the 
alpine  gnat. 

Bezoar  hystricis.    Lapus  porcinus ;  Lapis 
malacensis ;   Petro  del  porco.     Thp  be/oar  of 
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the  Indian  porcupine  ;  said  to  beibund  hit;., 
bladder  of  an  Indian  porcupine,  particularly  in  the 
province  of  Malacca.  This  contrete  differs  from 
others  :  it  has  an  intensely  bitter  taste  ;  and  on 
being  steeped  in  water  for  a  very  little  time,  im- 
pregnates the  fluid  with  its  bitterness,  and  with 
aperient,  stomachic,  and,  as  it  is  supposed,  with 
alexipharmic  virtues.  How  far  it  differs  in  virtue 
from  the  similar  concretions  found  in  the  gall- 
bladder of  the  ox,  and  other  animals,  does  not 
appear. 

Bi  :oar  microco3micum.  The  caculus  found 
in  the  human  bladder. 

Bezoar  occidentale.  Occidental  bezoar. 
This  concretion  is  said  to  be  found  in  the  stomach 
of  an  animal  of  the  stag  or  goat  kind,  a  native  of 
Peru,  &c.  It  is  of  a  larger  size  than  the  oriental 
bezoar,  and  sometimes  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg  ; 
its  surface  is  rough,  and  the  colour  green,  grey- 
ish, or  brown. 

Bezoar  orientale.  Lapis  bezoar  orienta- 
lis.  Oriental  bezoar  stone.  This  concretion  is 
said  to  be  found  in  the  pylorus,  or  fourth  stomach 
of  an  animal  of  the  goat  kind,  which  inhabits 
the  mountains  of  Persia.  It  is  generally  about 
the  size  of  a  kidney  bean,  of  a  roundish  or  oblong 
figure,  smooth,  and  of  a  shining  olive  or  dark- 
greenish  colour. 

Bezoar  porcinum.     See  Bezoar  hystricis. 

Bezoar  simile.  The  bezoar  from  the  mon- 
key. 

Bezoardica  radix.     See  Dorstenia. 

Bezoardicum  joviale.  Bezoar  with  tin.  It 
differed  very  little  from  the  Antihectieum  Poterii. 

Bezoardicum  lunale.  A  preparation  of  an- 
timony and  silver. 

Bezoardicum  martiale.  A  preparation  of 
iron  and  antimony. 

Bezoardicum  minerale.  A  preparation  of 
antimony,  made  by  adding  nitrous  acid  to  butter 
of  antimony. 

Bezoardicum  saturni.  A  preparation  of 
antimony  and  lead. 

Bezo'ardicus  lapis.     See  Bezoar. 

Bezoardicus  Pulvis.  The  powder  of  the 
oriental  bezoar. 

Bezoarticdm  minerale.  A  calx  of  anti- 
mony. 

Bezoas.     An  absolete  chemical  epithet. 

BI.  (From  bis,  twice.)  In  composition  sig- 
nifies twice  or  double,  and  is  frequently  attached 
to  other  words  in  anatomy,  chemistry,  and  botany; 
as  biceps,  having  two  Leads  ;  bicuspides,  two 
points,  or  fangs  ;  bilocular,  with  two  cells  ;  bi- 
valve, with  two  valves,  &c. 

Bi.eon.  Wine  made  from  sun-raisins,  fer- 
mented in  sea  water. 

Bibine'lla.     See  Pimpinella. 

BIBITO'RIUS.  (Bibitorius,  from  bibo,  tc 
drink  ;  because  by  drawing  the  eye  inwards  to- 
wards the  nose,  it  causes  those  who  drink  to  look 
into  the  cup .)     See  Rectus  internus  oculi. 

BIBULUS.  Bibulous  ;  attracting  moisture  : 
charta  bibula,  blotting  paper. 

BICAPSULARIS.  Having  two  capsules. 
Pericarpium  bicapsulare.     See  Capsula. 

BI'CEPS.  (From  bis,  twice,  and  caput,  a 
head.}  Two  heads.  Applied  to  muscles  from 
their  having  two  distinct  origins  or  heads. 

Biceps  brachii.     See  Biceps  flexor  cubiti. 

Biceps  cruris.     See  Biceps  flexor  cruris. 

Biceps  cubiti.    See  Biceps  flexor  cubiti. 

Biceps  externus.  See  Triceps  extensor  cu- 
biti. 

Biceps  flexor  cruris.  Biceps  cruris  oi  Al- 
bmus.  Biceps  of  Winslow,  Douglas,  and  Cowpcr ; 
and  hclno-fcmoroperonivn  of  Dumas.     Amnc 
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i  the  leg,  situated  on  the  hind  part  of  the 
h.    It  arises  by  two  distinct  heads  ;  the  first, 
(J  longus,  arises  in  common  with  the  scmi- 
f'rom  the  upper  and  posterior  part  of 
the  tuberosity  of  the  os  ischium.     The  second, 
called  brecix,  arises  from  the  linea  aspera,  a  little 
below  the  termination  of  the  glut;eus  maximus,  by 
-liy   acute    beginning,   which     soon   grows 
broader,  as  it  descends  to  join  with  the  first  head, 
a  little  above  the  external  condyle  of  the  os  fe- 
moris.     It  is  inserted,  by  a  strong  tendon,  into  the 
upper  part  of  the  head  of  the  fibula.     Its  use  is  to 
bend  the  leg.     This  muscle  forms  what  is  called 
the  outer  hamstring  ;  and  between  it  and  the  in- 
ner, the  nervous  popliteus,  arteria  and  vena  pop- 
Iitea,  are  situated. 

Biceps  flexor  ccbiti.  Biceps  brachii  of 
Albinus.  Coraco-radialis,  seu  biceps  of  Wins- 
low.  Biceps  internus  of  Douglas.  Biceps  in- 
ternus  humeri  of  Cowper.  Scapulocoracora- 
dial  of  Dumas.  A  muscle  of  the  fore-arm,  situ- 
ated on  the  fore-part  of  the  os  humeri.  It  arises 
by  two  heads.  The  first  and  outermost,  called 
longus,  begins  tendinous  from  the  upper  edge  of 
the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  scapula,  passes  over  the 
head  of  the  os  humeri  within  the  joint,  and  in  its 
>  descent  without  the  joint,  is  inclosed  in  a  groove 
near  the  head  of  the  os  humeri,  by  a  membraneous 
ligament  that  proceeds  from  the  capsular  ligament 
and  adjacent  tendons.  The  second,  or  innermost 
head,  called  brevis,  arises,  tendinous  and  fleshy, 
from  the  coracoid  process  of  the  scapula,  in  com- 
mon with  the  coracobrachial]!;  muscle.  A  little 
below  the  middle  of  the  fore-part  of  the  os  hu- 
meri, these  heads  unite.  It  is  inserted  by  a  strong 
roundish  tendon  into  the  tubercle  on  the  upper  end 
of  the  radius  internally.  Its  use  is  to  turn  the 
hand  supine,  and  to  bend  the  fore-arm.  At  the 
bending  of  the  elbow,  where  it  begins  to  grow  ten- 
dinous, it  sends  off  an  aponeurosis,  which  covers 
all  the  muscles  on  the  inside  of  the  fore-arm,  and 
joins  with  another  tendinous  membrane,  which  is 
sent  off  from  the  triceps  extensor  cubiti,  and 
covers  all  the  muscles  on  the  outside  of  the  fore- 
arm, and  a  number  of  the  fibres,  from  opposite 
sides,  decussate  each  other.  It  serves  to  strength- 
en the  muscles,  by  keeping  them  from  swelling 
too  much  outwardly  when  in  action,  and  a  num- 
ber of  their  fleshy  fibres  take  their  origin  from  it. 

Biceps  internus.     See  Biceps  flexor  cubiti. 

Bicni'i  hue.  An  epithet  of  certain  pectorals, 
or  rather  troches,  described  by  Rhazes,  which 
were  made  of  liquorice,  &c. 

Bi'chos.  A  Portuguese  name  for  the  worms 
that  get  under  the  toe  of  the  people  in  the  Indies, 
which  are  destroyed  by  the  oil  of  cashew  nut. 

Bici.  The  Indian  name  of  an  intoxicating 
liquor,  made  from  Turkey  wheat  in  South  Ameri- 
ca.    See  Wheat,  Turkey. 

BI'CORNIS.  (From  bis,  twice,  and  comu,  a 
horn.)  1.  An  epithet  sometimes  applied  to  the 
os  hyoides,  which  has  two  processes,  or  horns. 

2.  In  former  times,  to  muscles  that  had  two 
terminations. 

3.  A  name  given  to  those  plants,  the  anthcrx 
ol  which  here  the  appearance  of  two  horns. 

Bicornes  plants.  The  name  of  an  order 
of  plant*  in  the  natural  method  of  Linnxus  and 
Gen 

BICUSPID ATUS.  Having  two  points.  See 
Bicn 

BICI  BPIS.  (From  bit,  twice,  and  ctwpis,  a 
i . )  1.  The  name  of  those  teeth  which  have 
double  points,  or  I  Teeth. 

2.  Applied  to  leaves,  which  terminate  by  two 
points  ;  folia  bicutpida  or  In, 

B]  DENS      -  From 
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toptli :  so  called  from  its  being  deeply  serrated, 
or  indented. )  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linnsean  system.  Class,  Syngenesia  ;  Order, 
Polygamia  aqualis. 

Bidens  tripartita.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  hemp  agrimony,  formerly  used  as  a  bitter 
and  aperient,  but  not  in  the  practice  of  the  pre- 
sent day. 

BIDLCO,  Godfrey,  a  celebrated  anatomist 
born  at  Amsterdam,  in  1649.  After  practising 
several  years  as  a  surgeon,  he  was  appointed 
physician  to  William  111.,  and  in  1694,  made  pro- 
fessor of  anatomy  and  surgery  at  Leyden.  He 
published  105  very  splendid,  though  rather  inac- 
curate anatomical  tables,  with  explanations  ;  and 
several  minor  works.  His  nephew,  Nicholas, 
was  physician  to  the  Czar  Peter  I. 

BIENNIS.  Biennial.  A  biennial  plant  is  one, 
as  the  term  imports,  of  two  years,  duration.  Of 
this  tribe  there  are  numerous  plants,  which  being 
raised  one  year  from  the  seed,  generally  attain 
perfection  the  same  year,  or  within  about  twelve 
months,  shooting  up  stalks,  producing  flowers,  and 
perfecting  seeds  in  the  following  spring  or  sum- 
mer, and  soon  after  commonly  perish. 

Bifariam.     In  two  parts. 

BIFER.  (From  bis,  twice,  and  fero,  to  bear. ) 
A  plant  is  so  called,  which  bears  twice  in  the 
year,  in  spring  and  autumn,  as  is  common  between 
the  tropics. 

BIFIDUS.  Forked.  Divided  into  two ;  as  a 
bifid  seed-vessel  in  Adoxa  moschalellina,  petala 
bifida  in  the  Silene  nocturna  and  Alyssum  in- 
canum. 

BIFLORUS.  Bearing  two  flowers ;  as  pedun- 
culus  biflorus. 

BIFORIUM.  Applied  to  a  leaf  which  points 
two  ways. 

BIFORUS.  (From  bis,  twice,  and  forus,  a 
door.)  Two-doored  or  bivalved.  A  class  of 
plants  is  so  denominated  in  some  natural  arrange- 
ments, constituted  by  those  which  have  a  pericarp, 
or  seed  vessel,  furnished  with  two  valves. 

BIFURCATE.  (Bifurcus;  from  bis,  twice, 
and  furca,  a  fork.)  A  vessel,  or  nerve,  stem, 
root,  &c.  is  said  to  bifurcate  when  it  divides  intp 
two  branches  ;  thus  the  bifurcation  of  the  aor- 
ta, &c. 

BIFURCATIO.     Bifurcation. 

BInURCATUS.  (From  bis,  twice,  xn&furcu, 
a  for*. )  Forked.  See  Bifurcate  and  Dichoto- 
mus. 

BIGA'STER.  {Bigaster  :  from  bis,  twice, 
and  ya^iij),  a  belly.)  A  name  given  to  muscles 
which  have  two  bellies. 

BIGEMINATUS.  (From  bis  and  gemini, 
twins.)  Twice  paired.  Biconjugalus.  A  leaf 
is  so  called  when  near  the  apex  of  the  common 
petiole  there  is  a  single  pair  of  secondary  petioles, 
each  of  which  support  a  pair  of  opposite  leaflets  ; 
as  in  Mimosa  unguis  cati. 

BIH'ERNIUS.  (From  bis,  double,  and  hernia, 
a  disease  so  called.)  Having  a  double  hernia  or 
one  on  each  side. 

Bihydroguret  of  carbon.  See  Curburetted 
hydrogen. 

BIJUGUS.  A  winged  leaf  is  termed  folium 
bijugum,  which  bears  two  pairs  of  leaflets. 

BILABIATUS.  Two-lipped.  Often  used  in 
botany ;  as  peiicarpium  bilabialum ;  corolla 
bilabeata,  &c. 

BILACINIATUS.  Applied  to  a  leaf.  Folium 
bihiciniatum  ;  when  cut  into  two  segments. 

Bila'den.     A  name  of"  iron. 

BILAMELLATUS.  Composed  of  two  lamina. 

Bilberry  bean.     Sec  Arbutus  uva  ursi.         ^y 


BILDSTEIV     See  Figvrestone. 
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BILE.  {Silts.  Naevius  derives  it  from  bis, 
twice,  and  lis,  contention  ;  as  being  supposed  to 
be  the  cause  of  anger  and  dispute.)  The  °-all. 
A  bitter  fluid,  secreted  in  the  glandular  substance 
of  the  liver  ;  in  part  flowing  into  the  intestines, 
and  in  part  regurgitating  into  the  gall-bladder. 
The  secretory  organs  of  this  fluid  are  the  penicilli 
of  the  liver,  which  terminate  in  very  minute  ca- 
nals, called  biliary  ducts.  The  biliary  ducts  pour 
their  bile  into  the  ductus  hepaticus,  which  con- 
veys it  into  the  ductus  communis  choledochus, 
from  whence  it  is  in  part  carried  into  the  duode- 
num. The  other  part  of  the  bile  regurgitates 
through  the  cystic  duct  into  the  gall-bladder :  for 
hepatic  bile,  except  during  digestion,  cannot  flow 
into  the  duodenum,  which  contracts  when  empty ; 
hence  it  necessarily  regurgitates  into  the  gall-blad- 
der. The  branches  of  the  vena  porta  contribute 
most  to  the  secretion  of  bile  ;  its  peculiar  blood, 
returning  from  the  abdominal  viscera,  is  supposed 
to  be,  in  some  respects,  different  from  other  venal 
blood,  and  to  answer  exactly  to  the  nature  of  bile. 
It  is  not  yet  ascertained  clearly  whether  the  florid 
blood,  in  the  hepatic  artery,  merely  nourishes  the 
liver,  or  whether,  at  the  same  time,  it  contributes 
a  certain  principle,  necessary  for  the  formation  of 
bile.  It  has  been  supposed,  by  physiologists, 
that  cystic  bile  was  secreted  by  the  arterial  ves- 
sels of  the  gall-bladder  ;  but  the  fallacy  of  this 
opinion  is  proved  by  making  a  ligature  on  the  cys- 
tic duct  of  a  living  animal.  From  what  has  been 
said,  it  appears  that  there  are,  as  it  were,  two 
kinds  of  bile  in  the  human  body  : — 

1.  Hepatic  bile,  which  flows  from  the  liver 
into  the  duodenum  :  this  is  thin,  of  a  faint  yel- 
low colour,  inodorous,  and  very  slightly  bitter, 
otherwise  the  liver  of  animals  would  not  be  eat- 
able. 

2.  Cystic  bile,  which  regurgitates  from  the  he- 
patic duct  into  the  gall-bladder,  and  there,  from 
stagnating,  becomes  thicker,  the  aqueous  part 
being  absorbed  by  lymphatic  vessels,  and  more 
acrid  from  concentration.  Healthy  bile  is  of  a 
yellow,  green  colour ;  of  a  plastic  consistence, 
like  thin  oil,  and  when  very  much  agitated,  it 
froths  like  soap  and  water  :  its  smell  is  fatuous, 
somewhat  like  musk,  especially  the  putrefying  or 
evaporating  bile  of  animals :  its  taste  is  bitter. 

The  primary  uses  of  this  fluid,  so  important 
to  the  animal  economy,  are  : 

1.  To  separate  the  chyle  from  the  chyme  :  thus 
chyle  is  never  observed  in  the  duodenum  before 
the  chyme  has  been  mixed  with  the  bile  :  and 
thus  it  is  that  oil  is  extricated  from  linen  by  the 
bile  of  animals. 

2.  By  its  acridity  it  excites  the  peristaltic  mo- 
tion of  the  intestines  ;  hence  the  bowels  are  so 
inactive  in  people  with  jaundice. 

3.  It  imparts  a  yellow  colour  to  the  excrements ; 
thus  we  observe  the  white  colour  of  the  faces  in 
jaundice,  in  which  disease  the  flow  of  bile  into  the 
duodenum  is  entirely  prevented. 

4.  It  prevents  the  abundance  of  mucus  and 
acidity  in  the  prims  via; ;  hence  acid,  pituitous, 
and  verminous  saburra  are  common  from  deficient 
or  inert  bile. 

The  chemical  analysis  of  bile  has  been  princi- 
pally illustrated  by  Mons.  Thenard.  "  Ox  bile  is 
usually  of  a  greenish-yellow  colour,  rarely  a  deep 
green.  By  its  colour  it  changes  the  blue  of  turn- 
sole and  violet  to  a  reddish-yellow.  At  once 
very  bitter,  and  slightly  sweet,  its  taste  is  scarcely 
supportable.  Its  smell,  though  feeble,  is  easy  to 
recognise,  and  approaches  somewhat  to  the  nau- 
seous odour  of  certain  fatty  matters,  when  they 
are  heated.  Its  specific  gravity  varies  very  little. 
It  IS  about  1.026  at  43°  F.    It  is  sometimes  limpid, 
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and  at  others  disturbed  with  a  yellow  matter,  from 
which  it  may  be  easily  separated  by  water :  its 
consistence  varies  from  that  of  a  thin  mucilage, 
to  viscidity.  Cadet  regarded  it  as  a  kind  of  soap. 
This  opinion  was  first  refuted  by  Thenard.  Ac- 
cording to  this  able  chemist,  800  parts  of  ox  bile, 
are  composed  of  700  water,  15  resinous  matters, 
69  picromel,  about  4  of  a  yellow  matter,  4  of  soda, 
2  phosphate  of  soda,  3.5  muriates  of  s^daandpo- 
tassa,  0.8  sulphate  of  soda,  1.2  phosphate  of  lime, 
and  a  trace  of  oxide  of  iron.  When  distilled  to 
dryness,  it  leaves  from  l-8th  to  l-9th  of  solid  mat- 
ter, which,  urged  with  a  higher  heat,  is  resolved 
into  the  usual  igneous  products  of  animal  analysis ; 
only  with  more  oil  and  less  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

Exposed  fox  some  time  in  an  open  vessel,  the 
bile  gradually  corrupts,  and  lets  fall  a  small 
quantity  of  a  yellowish  matter  ;  then  its  mucil- 
lage  decomposes.  Thus  the  putrefactive  process 
is  very  inactive,  and  the  odour  it  exhales  is  not 
insupportable,  but  in  some  cases  has  been  thought 
to  resemble  that  of  musk.  Water  and  alkohol 
combine  in  all  proportions  with  bile.  When  a 
very  little  acid  is  poured  into  bile,  it  becomes 
slightly  turbid,  and  reddens  litmus  ;  when  more 
is  added,  the  precipitate  augments,  particularly 
if  sulphuric  acid  be  employed.  It  is  formed  of  a 
yellow  animal  matter,  with  very  little  resin. 
Potassa  and  soda  increase  the  thinness  and  trans- 
parency of  bile.  Acetate  of  lead  precipitates  the 
yellow  matter,  and  the  sulphuric  and  phosphoric 
acids  of  the  bile.  The  solution  of  the  subacetate 
precipitates  not  only  these  bodies,  but  also  the 
picromel  and  the  muriatic  acid,  all  combined  with 
the  oxyde  of  lead.  The  acetic  acid  remains  in 
the  liquid  united  to  the  soda.  The  greater  num- 
ber of  fatty  substances  are  capable  of  being  dis- 
solved by  bile.  This  property,  which  made  it  be 
considered  a  soap,  is  owing  to  the  soda,  and  to 
the  triple  compound  of  soda,  resin,  and  picromel. 
Scourers  sometimes  prefer  it  to  soap,  for  cleans- 
ing woollen.  The  bile  of  the  calf,  the  dog,  and 
the  sheep,  are  similar  to  that  of  the  ox.  The 
bile  of  the  sow  contains  no  picromel.  It  is  merely 
a  soda-resinous  soap.  Human  bile  is  peculiar. 
It  varies  in  colour,  sometimes  being  green,  gene- 
rally yellowish-brown,  occasionally  almost  co- 
lourless. Its  taste  is  not  very  bitter.  In  the  gall- 
bladder it  is  seldom  limpid,  containing  often,  like 
that  of  the  ox,  a  certain  quantity  of  yellow  mat- 
ter in  suspension.  At  times  this  is  in  such  quanti- 
ty, as  to  render  the  bile  somewhat  grumous.  Fil- 
tered and  boiled,  it  becomes  very  turbid,  and  dif- 
fuses the  odour  of  white  of  egg.  When  evapo- 
rated to  dryness,  there  results  a  brown  extract, 
equal  in  weight  to  1-llthofthe  bile.  By  cal- 
cination we  obtain  the  same  salts  as  from  ox  bile. 

All  the  acids  decompose  human  bile,  and  occa- 
sion an  abundant  precipitate  of  albumen  and  resin, 
which  are  easily  separable  by  alcohol.  One  part 
of  nitric  acid,  sp.  grav.  1.210,  saturates  100  of 
bile.  On  pouring  into  it  a  solution  of  sugar  of 
lead,  it  is  changed  into  a  liquid  of  a  light-yellow 
colour,  in  which  no  picromel  can  be  found,  and 
which  contains  only  acetate  of  soda  and  some 
traces  of  animal  matter.  Human  bile  appears 
hence  to  be  formed,  by  Thenard,  in  1100  parts ; 
of  1000  water ;  from  2  to  10  yellow  insoluble 
matter;  42  albumen;  41  resin;  5.6  soda;  and 
45  phosphates  of  soda  of  lime,  sulphate  of  soda, 
muriate  of  soda,  and  oxyde  of  iron.  But  by  Ber- 
zelius,  its  constituents  are  in  1000  parts :  903.4 
water;  80  picromel  •  3  albumen  ;  4.1  soda;  0.1 
phosphate  of  lime  ;  3.4  common  salt ;  and  1  phos- 
phate of  soda,  with  some  phosphate  of  lime." 

BILGUER,  John  Ulrick,  was  born  ;<' 
Coire.  in  Swisserland.     He  practised  sin- 
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B^rliu  with  neb  reputation,  that  lie  was  appoint- 
ed by  tta  great  Frederick,  Surgeon-General  to 
Ihe  Prussian  army.  It  was  then  the  general  prac- 
tice to  amputate  in  bad  compound  fractures  ;  and 
bring  struck  with  the  small  proportion  of  those 
who  recovered  after  the  operation,  he  was  led  to 
try  more  lenient  methods  ;  from  which  meeting 
with  much  better  success,  he  published  as  a  thesis, 
on  graduating  at  Halle,  in  1761,  a  pretty  general 
condemnation  of  amputation.  This  work  attract- 
ed much  notice  throughout  Europe,  and  materi- 
ally checked  the  unnecessary  use  of  the  knife.  In 
his  "Instructions  for  Hospital  Surgeons,"  which 
appeared  soon  after,  he  insisted  farther  on  the 
same  subject  ;  and  where  amputation  was  un- 
avoidable, he  advised  leaving  a  portion  of  the  in- 
tegtunenta.  which  is  now  generally  adopted. 

BILIARY.  {Biliaris  ;  from  lilts,  the  bile.) 
Of  or  belonging  to  the  bile. 

Biliary  duct.  Ductus  biliosus.  The  very 
vascular  glandules,  which  compose  almost  the 
whole  substance  of  the  liver,  terminate  in  very 
small  canals,  called  biliary  ducts,  which  at  length 
form  one  trunk,  the  ductus  hepaticus.  Their  use 
is  to  convey  the  bile,  secreted  by  the  liver,  into 
the  hepatic  duct:  this  uniting  with  a  duct  from 
the  gall-bladder,  forms  one  common  canal,  called 
the  ductus  communis  choledochus,  which  con- 
veys the  bile  into  the  intestinal  canal. 

BlLl'MBI.     (Indian.)     Bee  Molus  Indica. 

BILIOUS.  {Biliosus,  from  bilis,  bile.)  A 
term  very  generally  made  use  of,  to  express  dis- 
eases which  arise  from  too  copious  a  secretion  of 
bile  :  thus  bilious  colic,  bilious  diarrhoea,  bilious 
fever,  &c. 

BILIS.     See  Bile. 

Bilis  atra.  Black  bile.  The  supposed  cause 
among  the  ancients  of  melancholy. 

Bilis  ctstica.  Bilis  fellea.  Cystic  bile. 
The  bile  when  in  the  gall-bladder  is  so  called  to 
distinguish  it  front  that  which  is  found  in  the  liver. 
See  Bile. 

Bilis  hkpatica.  Hepatic  bile.  Bile  that 
has  not  entered  the  gall-bladder.     See  Bile. 

BI'LOBUS.  (From  bis,  double,  and  lobus,  the 
end  of  the  car.)  Having  two  lobes,  resembling 
the  tips  of  ears  ;  applied  to  a  leaf,  folium  bilobum, 
when  it  is  deeply  divided  into  rounded  segments, 
ns  the  petals  of  the  Geranium  pyrenaicum  and 
.striatum,  which  are  bilobed. 

BILOCl'LARIS.  (From  bis,  twice,  and  lo- 
rnlu*,  a  little  cell.)  Two-celled;  applied  to  a 
capsule  which  has  two  cells. 

Dm  o<  ulares.  Is  the  name  of  a  natural  order 
of  plants. 

BIME'STRIS.  (From  bis,  twice,  and  mentis, 
month. )     Two  months  old. 

BINATl'S.  llinus.  Binate.  Aterm  applied 
to  compound  loaves,  when  consisting  of  a  pair  of 
leaflet!  only,  on  one  foot-italk  as  in  the  great 
everlasting  ppa  and  other  species  of  lathyrus. 

BINDWEED.     See  Con  volvulus  septum. 

BlNEUVil  S.  Two-nerved.  Having  two  ribs 
or  nerves  very  apparent.  Hence,  folium  bine- 
rium. 

Bivca'lle.     See  Casumuniar. 

BlNo'l  01  vs.  (From  binus,  double,  and  ocu- 
lut,  the  eye.)  A  bandage  for  securing  the  dressings 
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I'i  smi  ^.     A  disordered  mind. — Helmont. 

BIN  SIC  4  mors.  The  bhnrical,  ox  that  death 
which  follows  a  disordered  miud. 

BIM'S.  (From  bit,  twice.)  Two  by  two; 
bj  couplet* ;  applied  to  leaves  when  there  are 
only  two  upon  a  plant,  folia  bina ;  as  in  Cmt- 
r  till  aria  tutjalit,  K< 

Kiom  <  msiim.    (From  tfmc.  life,  and  >,, 
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a  lamp.}     Vital  heat :  also  the  name  of  an  olhci- 
nal  nostrum. 

Bi'ote.  ( From  /?I0f,  life.)  Life.  Also  light  food. 

BIOTIIA'NATI.  (From  0ia,  violence,  or  0io{, 
life,  and  S-uvnjos,  death.)  Those  who  die  a  violent 
death,  or  suddenly,  as  if  there  were  no  space  be- 
tween life  and  death. 

B1PARTITUS.  Bipartite.  Deeply  divided 
almost  to  the  basis  ;  as  calyx  bipartitus  ;  folium 
bipartitum;  periantkium  bipartitum ;  andpetala 
bipartita. 

Bipf.mu'lla.     See  Pimpinella. 

Bipenf.'li.a.     See  Pimpinella. 

BIPINATIFIDUS.  Doubly  pinnatifid  ;  as  in 
the  long  rough-headed  poppy,  Papaver  arze- 
mone.     See  Pinnatiftdus. 

BIPINNATIFIDUS.  Doubly  pinnatifid  ;  ap- 
plied to  a  leaf.     See  Leaf. 

BIPINNATU8.  Doubly  pinnate.  A  compound 
leaf  is  so  termed  when  the  secondary  petioles  are 
arranged  in  pairs  on  the  common  petiole,  and  each 
secondary  petiole  is  pinnate. 

Bi'ra.     Malt  liquor  or  beer. 

Bira'o.     Stone  parsley. 

BIRCH.     See  Betula. 

BIRDLIME.  The  best  birdlime  is  made  of 
the  middle  bark  of  the  holly,  boiled  seven  or  eight 
hours  in  water,  till  it  is  soft  and  tender;  then  laid 
in  heaps  in  pits  in  the  ground  and  covered  with 
stones,  the  water  being  previously  drained  from 
it ;  and  in  this  state  left  for  two  or  three  weeks  to 
ferment,  till  it  is  reduced  to  a  kind  of  mucilage. 
This  being  taken  from  the  pit  is  pounded  in  a 
mortar  to  a  paste,  washed  in  river  water,  and 
kneaded,  till  it  is  freed  from  extraneous  matters. 
In  this  state  it  is  left  four  or  five  days  in  earthen 
vessels,  to  ferment  and  purify  itself,  when  it  is  fit 
for  use. 

It  may  likewise  be  obtained  from  the  misletoe, 
the  Viburnum  lantana,  young  shoots  of  elder, 
and  other  vegetable  substances. 

It  is  sometimes  adulterated  with  turpentine,  oil, 
vinegar,  and  other  matters.  , 

Good  birdlime  is  of  a  greenish  colour,  and  sour 
flavour;  gluey,  at rrngy,  and  tenacioiw  ;  and  in 
smell  resembling  linseed  oil.  By  exposure  to  the 
air  it  becomes  dry  and  brittle,  so  that  it  may  be 
powdered  ;  but  its  viscidity  is  restored  by  wetting 
it.  It  reddens  tincture  of  litmus.  Exposed  to  a 
gentle  heat  it  liquefies  slightly,  swells  in  bubbles, 
becomes  grumous,  emits  a  smell  resembling  that 
of  animal  oils,  grows  brown,  but  recovers  its  pro- 
perties on  cooling,  if  not  heated  too  much.  With 
a  greater  heat  it  burns,  giving  out  a  brisk  flame 
and  much  smoke.  The  residuum  contains  sulphate 
and  muriate  of  potassa,  carbonate  of  lime  and! 
alumina,  with  a  small  portion  of  iron. 

EIRDSTONGUE.  A  name  given  to  the  seeds 
of  the  Flaximis  excelsior  of  Linna-us. 

Bi'rsen.  (Hebrew  for  an  aperture.)  A  deep 
ulcer,  or  imposthume  in  the  breast 

BIRTHWORT.     See  Aristolochia. 

Birthwort,  climbing.  See  Aristolochia  cle- 
matitis. 

Birthwort,  long-rooted.  Sec  Aristolochia 
loriga. 

Birthwort,  make-killing.  See  Aristolochia 
angvicida. 

Birthwort,  three-lobed.  See  Aristolochia 
trilobala. 

BISCO'CTl'S.  (From  bis,  twice,  and  coquo, 
to  boil. )  Twice  dressed.  It  ia  chiefly  applied  tc 
bread  much  baked  as  biscuit. 

Biscute'lla.     Mustard. 

Bisr'rmas.  A  name  formerly  given  tff  clary, 
orcrarden  clarv. 

BISHOP'S*WEED      Sec  AnanL 
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BISLINGUA.  (From  bis,  twice,  and  lingua, 
a  tongue  ;  so  called  from  its  appearance  of  being 
double-tongued ;  that  is,  of  having  upon  each  leaf 
a  less  leaf. )     The  Alexandrian  laurell 

Bisma'lva.  (From  vismalva,  quasi  viscum 
malva,  from  its  superior  viscidity.1)  The  water, 
or  marsh-mallow. 

.  BISMUTH.  (Bismulhum,  from  Bismut, 
Germ.)  A  metal  which  is  found  in  the  earth  in 
very  few  different  states,  more  generally  native 
or  in  the  metallic  state.  J\rat.ive  bismuth  is  met 
with  in  solid  masses,  and  also  in  small  particles 
dispersed  in  and  frequently  deposited  on  different 
stones,  at  Schreeberg  in  Saxony,  Sweden,  &c. 
Sometimes  it  is  crystallised  in  four-sided  tables, 
or  indistinct  cubes.  It  exists  combined  with  oxy- 
gen in  the  oxide  of  bismuth  (bismut  hochre,) 
found  in  small  particles,  dispersed,  of  a  bluish  or 
yellowish-grey  colour,  needle-shaped  and  capilla- 
ry ;  sometimes  laminated,  forming  small  cells.  It 
is  also,  though  more  seldom,  united  to  sulphur 
and  iron  in  the  form  of  a  sulphuret  in  the  martial 
sulphuretted  bismuth  ore.  This  ore  has  a  yel- 
lowish-grey appearance,  resembling  somewhat  the 
martial  pyrites.  And,  it  is  sometimes  combined 
with  arsenic. 

Bismuth  is  a  metal  of  a  yellowish  or  reddish- 
white  colour,  little  subject  to  change  in  the  air. 
It  is  somewhat  harder  than  lead,  and  is  scarcely, 
if  at  all  malleable  ;  being  easily  broken,  and  even 
reduced  to  powder,  by  the  hammer.  The  internal 
face,  or  place  of  fracture,  exhibits  large  shining 
plates  disposed  in  a  variety  of  positions;  thin 
pieces  are  considerably  sonorous.  At  a  tempera- 
ture of  480°  Fahrenheit,  it  melts,  and  its  surface 
becomes  covered  with  a  greenish-grey  or  brown 
oxide.  A  stronger  beat  ignites  it,  and  causes  it  to 
burn  with  a  small  blue  fame ;  at  the  same 
time  that  a  yellowish  oxide,  known  by  the  name 
of  flowers  of  bismuth,  is  driven  up.  This  oxide 
appears  to  rise  in  consequence  of  the  combustion  ; 
for  it  is  very  fixed,  and  runs  into  a  greenish  glass 
when  exposed  to  heat  alone. 

Bismuth  urged  by  a  strong  heat  in  a  closed  ves- 
sel, sublimes  entire,  and  crystallizes  very  distinct- 
ly when  gradually  cooled. 

The  sulphuric  acid  has  a  slight  action  upon  bis- 
muth, when  it  is  concentrated  and  boiling.  Sul- 
phurous acid  gas  is  exhaled,  and  part  of  the 
bismuth  is  converted  into  a  white  oxide.  A  small 
portion  combines  with  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  af- 
fords a  deliquescent  salt  in  the  form  of  small 
needles. 

The  nitric  acid  dissolves  bismuth  with  the  great- 
est rapidity  and  violence  ;  at  the  same  time  that 
much  heat  is  extricated,  and  a  large  quantity 
of  nitric  oxide  escapes.  The  solution,  when 
saturated,  affords  crystals  as  it  cools  ;  the  salt  de- 
tonates weakly,  and  leaves  a  yellow  oxide  behind, 
which  effloresces  in  the  air.  Upon  dissolvingthis 
salt  in  water,  it  renders  that  fluid  of  a  milky  white, 
and  lets  fall  an  oxide  of  the  same  colour. 

The  nitric  solution  of  bismuth  exhibits  the  same 
property  when  diluted  with  water,  most  of  the 
metal  falling  down  in  the  form  of  a  white  oxide, 
railed  magistery  of  bismuth.  This  precipitation 
of  the  nitric  solution,  by  the  addition  of  water,  is 
the  criterion  by  which  bismuth  is  distinguished 
from  most  other  metals.  The  magistery  or  oxide 
is  a  very  white  and  subtle  powder  ;  when  prepared 
by  the  addition  of  a  large  quantity  of  water,  it  is 
used  as  a  paint  for  the  complexion,  and  is  thought 
gradually  to  impair  the  skin.  The  liberal  use  of 
any  paint  for  the  skin  seems  indeed  likely  to  do 
this  ;  but  there  is  reason  to  suspect,  from  the  re- 
semblance between  the  general  properties  of  lead 
and  bismuth,  that  the  oxide  of  this  metal  mav  be 
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attended  with  effects  similar  to  those  which  tire 
oxides  of  lead  are  known  to  produce.  If  a  small 
portion  of  muriatic  acid  be  mixed  with  the  nitric 
and  the  precipitated  oxide  be  washed  with  but  a 
small  quantity  of  cold  water,  it  will  appear  in 
minute  scales  of  a  pearly  lustre,  consisting  the 
pearl  powder  of  perfumers.  These  paints  are 
liable  to  be  turned  black  by  sulphurated  hydrogen 
gas. 

The  muriatic  acid  does  not  readily  act  upon 
bismuth. 

When  bismuth  is  exposed  to  chlorine  gas  it 
takes  fire,  and  is  converted  into  a  chloride,  which, 
formerly  prepared  by  heating  the  metal  with  cor- 
rosive sublimate,  was  called  butter  of  bismath. 
The  chloride  is  of  a  greyish-white  colour,  a 
granular  texture,  and  is  opaque.  It  is  fixed  at  a 
red  heat.  When  iodine  and  bismuth  are  heated 
together,  they  readily  form  an  iodide  of  an  orange- 
yellow  colour  insoluble  in  water,  but  easily  dis- 
solved in  potassa  ley. 

Alkalis  likewise  precipitate  its  oxide  ;  but  not 
of  so  beautiful  a  white  colour  as  that  afforded  by 
the  affusion  of  pure  water. 

The  gallic  acid  precipitates  bismuth  of  a  green- 
ish-yellow, as  ferroprussiate  of  potassa  does  of  a 
yellowish  colour. 

There  appears  to  be  two  sulphurets,  the  first  a 
compound  of  100  bismuth  to  22.34  sulphur; 
the  second  of  100  to  46.5 :  the  second  is  a  bisnl- 
phuret. 

This  metal  unites  with  most  metallic  substances, 
and  renders  them  in  general  more  fusible.  When 
calcined  with  the  imperfect  metals,  its  glass  dis- 
solves them,  and  produces  the  same  effect  as  lead 
in  cupellation  ;  in  which  process  it  is  even  said  to 
be  preferable  to  lead. 

Bismuth  is  used  in  the  composition  of  pewter, 
in  the  fabrication  of  printers'  types,  and  in  various- 
other  metallic  mixtures.  With  an  equal  weight^ 
of  lead,  it  forms  a  brilliant  white  alloy,  much 
harderthan  lead,  and  morcmalleable  than  bismuth, 
though  not  ductile  ;  and  if  the  proportion  of  lead 
be  increased,  it  is  rendered  still  more  malleable. 
Eight  parts  of  bismuth,  five  of  lead,  and  three  of 
tin,  constitute  the  fusible  metal,  sometimes  called 
Newton's,  from  its  discoverer,  which  melts  at  the 
heat  of  boiling  water,  and  may  be  fused  over  a 
candle  in  a  piece  of  stiff  paper  without  burning  the 
paper.  One  part  of  bismuth,  with  five  of  lead. 
and  three  of  tin,  forms  plumbers'  solder.  It  forms 
the  basis  of  a  sympathetic  ink.  The  oxide  of 
bismuth  precipitated  by  potassa  from  nitric  acid, 
has  been  recommended  in  spasmodic  disorders  of 
the  stomach,  and  given  in  doses  of  four  grains, 
four  times  a-day.  A  writer  in  the  Jena  Journal 
says  he  has  known  the  dose  carried  gradually  to 
one  scruple  without  injury. 

Bismuth  is  easily  separable,  in  the  dry  way, 
from  its  ores,  on  account  of  its  great  fusibility. 
It  is  usual,  in  the  processes  at  large,  to  throw  the 
bismuth  ore  into  a  fire  of  wood  ;  beneath  which 
a  hole  is  made  in  the  ground  to  receive  the  metal, 
and  defend  it  from  oxidation.  The  same  process 
may  be  imitated  in  the  small  way,  in  the  examina- 
tion of  the  ores  of  this  metal ;  nothing  more  being 
necessary,  than  to  expose  it  to  a  moderate  heat  in 
a  crucible,  with  a  quantity  of  reducing  flux ;  taking 
care,  at  the  same  time,  to  perform  the  operation 
as  speedily  as  possible,  that  the  bismuth  may  be 
neither  oxydized  nor  volatilized 

BISMU'THUM.  (From  bismut,  German.) 
See  Bismuth. 

BISSET,  Charles,  was  born  about  the  year 
1716.  After  studying  at  Edinburgh,  and  prac- 
tising some  years  as  an  Hospital- Surgeon  in 
Jamaica,  he  entered   the  army  ;  but  soon  after 
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•  I  in  Yorkshire,  and  in  1755,  published  a 
treatise  on  the  Scurvy.  Bnt  his  most  celebrated 
work  is  an  "  Essay  on  the  medical  Constitution 
of  Great  Britain  ;"  in  1762.  He  obtained  three 
years  after  a  diploma  from  St.  Andrew's,  and 
reached  his  75th  year. 

BISTORT.     Sec  Bistorta. 

BISTO'RTA.  (From  bis,  twice,  and  torqueo, 
to  bend  ;  so  called  from  the  contortions  of  its 
Bistort.     See  Polygonum  bistorta. 

BISTOURY.  (Bistoire,  French.)  Any  small 
knife  for  surgical  purposes. 

BISTRE.  A  brown  pigment,  consisting  of 
the  finer  parts  of  wood  soot,  separated  from  the 
grosser  by  washing.  The  soot  of  the  beech  is 
said  to  make  the  best. 

BISULPHATE.  A  sulphate  with  an  additional 
quantity  of  sulphuric  acid. 

BIT  NOBEN.  Salt  of  bitumen.  A  white 
taline  .substance  has  lately  been  imported  from  In- 
dia by  this  name,  which  is  not  a  natural  produc- 
tion, but  a  Hindoo  preparation  of  great  antiquity. 
It  is  called  in  the  country,  bit  noben,  padunoon, 
and  soucherloon,  and  popularly  khala  mimuc,  or 
black  salt.  Mr.  Henderson,  of  Bengal,  conjec- 
tures It  to  be  the  sal  asphaltites  and  sal  sodo- 
menus  of  Pliny  and  Galen.  This  salt  is  far  more 
extensively  used  in  Hindostan  than  any  other  me- 
dicine whatever.  The  Hindoos  use  it  to  improve 
their  appetite  and  digestion.  They  consider  it 
as  a  specific  for  obstructions  of  the  liver  and 
spleen  ;  and  it  is  in  high  estimation  with  them  in 
paralytic  disorders,  particularly  those  that  affect 
the  organs  of  speech,  cutaneous  affections,  worms, 
old  rheumatisms,  and  indeed  all  chronic  disorders 
of  man  and  beast. 

BITERNATUS.  Twice-ternate.  Applied  to 
compound  leaves,  when  the  common  footstalk  sup- 
ports three  secondary  petioles  on  its  apex,  andeach 
of  these  support  three  leaflets ;  as  in  Aigopodium. 

Bithi'nici  emplastrum.  A  plaster  for  the 
spleen. 

Bi'thinos.     A  Galenical  plaster. 

BITTER.    Amarus. 

BITTER  APPLE.  See  Cucumis  Coloajn- 
this. 

BITTERN.  The  mother  water  which  re- 
mains after  the  crystillisation  of  common  salt  in 
sea  water,  or  the  water  of  salt  springs.  It  abounds 
with  sulphate  and  muriate  of  magnesia,  to  which 
its  bitterness  is  owing. 

BITTEKSPAR.  Rhombspar.  A  mineral 
of  a  greyish  or  yellowish  colour,  and  somewhat 
pearly  lustre,  usually  found  embedded  in  serpen- 
tine, chlorite,  or  steatite,  and  found  in  the  Tyrol, 
Salsburg,  Dauphiny,  Scotland,  and  the  Isle  of 
Man. 

BITU'MEN.  (ni7«/i«,  n7us,  pine  ;  because  it 
flows  from  the  pine-tree ,  or,  quod  vi  tumeat  e 
terra,  from  its  bursting  forth  from  the  earth. )  This 
term  includes  a  considerable  range  of  inllammable 
mineral  substances,  burning  with  flame  in  the 
open  air.  They  are  of  different  consistency,  from 
:i  thiii  fluid  to  a  solid;  but  the  solids  are  for  the 
I  part  liqucfiable  at  a  moderate  heat.  The 
fluid  an, 

1.  .Naphtha;  a  fine,  white,  thin,  fragrant,  co- 
lourless oil,  which  issues  out  of  white,  yellow,  or 
black  clays  in  Persia  and  Media.  This  is  highly 
inflammable,  and  is  decomposed  by  distillation.  It 
dissolve!  resi,,, ,  and  the  essential  oils  of  thyme  anil 
der  ;  but  is  not  itself  soluble  either  in  alkohol 
flier.  It  is  the  lightest  of  all  the  dense  fluids, 
ecific  gravity  being  0.708.    See  Naphtha. 

2.   Petroleum,    which    is    a   yellow,    reddish, 

brown,  greenish,  or  blackish  oil,  found  dropping; 

ora  the  earth,  in  theuuchy 
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of  Modena,  and  in  various  other  parts  of  Europi 
and  Asia.  This  likewise  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and 
seems  to  consist  of  naphtha,  thickened  by  exposure 
to  the   atmosphere.     It  contains  a  portion  of  the 
succinic  acid.     See  Petroleum. 

3.  Barbadoes  tar,  which  is  a  viscid,  brown,  or 
black  inflammable  substance,  insoluble  in  alkohol, 
and  containing:  the  succinic  acid.  This  appears  to 
be  the  mineral  oil  in  its  third  state  of  alteration. 

The  solid  are,  1.  Asphaltum,  mineral  pitch,  of 
which  there  arc  three  varieties  :  the  cohesive ; 
the  semi-compact,  maltha;  the  compact,' or  as- 
phaltum. These  are  smooth,  more  or  less  hard 
or  brittle,  inflammable  substances,  which  melt 
easily,  and  burn  without  leaving  any  or  but  little 
ashes,  if  they  be  pure.  They  are  slightly  and  par- 
tially acted  on  by  alkohol  and  aether.  See  As- 
phaltum. 

2.  Mineral  tallow,  which  is  a  white  substance 
of  the  consistence  of  tallow,  and  as  greasy,  al- 
though more  brittle.  It  was  found  in  the  sea  on 
the  coasts  of  FhUortid,  in  the  year  1736;  and  is 
also  met  with  in  some  rocky  parts  of  Persia.  It 
is  near  one-fifth  fighter  than  tallow  ;'  burns  with 
a  blue  flame,  and  a  smell  pf  grease,  leaving  a* 
black  viscid  matter  behind,  which  is  more  diffi- 
cultly consumed. 

3.  Elastic  bitumen,  or  mineral  caoutchonc,  of 
which  there  are  two  varieties.  Beside  these,  there 
are  other  bituminous  substances,  9s  jet  and  amber, 
which  approach  the  harder  bitumens  in  their  na- 
ture ;  and  all  Ihe  varieties  of  pit-coal,  and  the 
bituminous  schistus,  or  shale,  which  contain  more 
or  less  of  bitnmen  in  their  composition. 

Bitumen  barbadense.  See  Petroleum  baft 
badense. 

Bitumen  .  judaicum.  Asphaltus.  Jews' 
pitch.  A  solid  light  bituminous  substance  ;  of  a 
dusky  colour  on  the  outside,  and  a  deep  shining 
black  within ;  of  very  little  taste,  and  scarcely 
any  smell,  unless  heated  ;  when  it  emits  a  strong 
pitchy  one.  It  is  said  to  be  found  plentifully  in 
the  earth  in  several  parts  of  Egypt,  and  floating 
on  the  surface  of  the  Dead  Sea.  It  is  now  wholly 
expunged  from  the  catalogue  of  officinals  of  this 
country  ;  but  was  formerly  esteemed  as  a  discu- 
tient,  sudorific,  and  emmenagogue. 

Bitumen  mquidum.     See  Petroleum. 

BITUMINOUS.     Of  the  nature  of  Bitumen. 

Bituminous  limestone.  Found  near  Bris- 
tol, and  in  Galway,  in  Ireland.  The  Dalmatian 
is  so  charged  with  bitumen,  that  it  may  be  cut 
like  soap,  and  is  used  for  building  houses.  When 
the  walls  are  reared,  fire  is  applied  to  them,  and 
they  burn  white. 

BIVALVIS.  Two-valved.  Applied  to  the 
valves  of  the  absorbents  in  anatomy,  and  in  botany 
to  capsules. — Capsula  bivalvis. 

BIVASCULARIS.  (From  bis,  twice,  and 
vasculum,  a  little  vessel.)     Haviugtwo  cells. 

BIVE'NTER.   (From  bis,  twice,  and  venter,  a 

belly.)  A  muscle  is  .sotermed,whichhastwobellie.«. 

Biventeu  cf.rvicis.  A  muscleof  the  lower  jaw. 

BlVENTER      MAXILLA!    INFERIORIS.        See    Di- 

gnxtricus. 

BI'XA.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class, 
Polyandria.     Order,  Monogynia. 

Bixa  or  lean  a.  The  systematic  name  for  the 
plant  affording  the  terra  orlcana  or  annotto  of 
the  shops  and  pharmacopoeias.  The  substance  so 
called  is  a  ceraceous  mass  obtained  from  the  pelli- 
cles of  the  seeds.  In  Jamaica  and  other  warm 
climates,  it  is  considered  as  a  useful  remedy  in 
dysentery,  possessing  adstringent  and  stomachic 
qualities  ;  but  here  it  is  only  used  to  colour  cheefe 
and  some  other  articles. 

Bla'cclk.     The  measles. — Rhazes. 
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BLA'CKBERRY.    The  fruit  of  the  oominon 

"brambles. — See  Rubus  fruticosus. 

BLACK  CHALK.  A  mineral  of  a  bluish 
black  colour,  and  slaty  texture,  which  soils  the 
lingers.  It  is  found  in  primitive  mountains,  and 
occurs  in  Caernarvonshire,  and  the  island  of  Isla. 
BLACK  JACK.  Blende,  or  mock  lead  ;  an 
ore  of  zinc. 

BLACK  LEAD.  See  Plumbago. 
BLACKMORE,  Sir  Richard,  was  born  in 
Wiltshire  about  the  year  1650.  After  studying  at 
Oxford  he  took  his  degree  in  medicine  at  Padua, 
then  settled  in  London,  and  met  with  considerable 
success,  insomuch  that  he  was  appointed  physician 
to  William  III.  and  retained  the  same  ofhee  under 
Queen  Anne.  He  then  published  several  long 
and  dull  epic  poems,  which  appear  to  have  mate- 
rially lessened  his  reputation  ;  so  that  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  inoculation  lor  small-pox  had  very  little 
weight.  He  wrote  also  several  medical  tracts, 
which  are  little  known  at  present. 

BLACK  WADD.  One  of  the  ores  of  man- 
ganese. 

BLADDER.    See  Urinary  bladder,  and  Gall 
bladder. 
Bladder,  inflamed.     See  Cystitis. 
BLADE-BONE.     See  Scapula. 
BL^E'SITAS.     (From  blasus.)     A  defect  in 
speech  called  stammering. 

Bl^'sos.  (From  (tXairlio,  to  injure. )  A  stam- 
merer. 

Bla'nca.  (Blanc,  French.)  A  purging  mix- 
lure  ;  so  called  because  it  was  supposed  to  eva- 
cuate the  white  phlegmatic  humours.  Also  white 
lead. 

Bla'nca  mulierttm.  White  lead. 
BLANC  ARD,  Stephen,  was  born  at  Leydcn, 
and  graduated  at  Franeker,  in  1678.  He  settled 
at  Amsterdam,  and  published  many  anatomical 
and  medical  works ;  especially  one  on  morbid 
anatomy,  containing  200  cases  and  a  "  Lexicon 
Medicum,"  which  passed  through  numerous  edi- 
tions. 

Bla'sa.  (Indian.)  A  tree,  the  fruit  of 
which  the  Indians  powder,  and  use  to  destroy 
worms. 

BLASIUS,  Gerard,  son  of  a  physician  at 
Amsterdam,  from  whom  he  derived  a  great  predi- 
lection for  comparative  anatomy.  After  gradua- 
ting at  Leyden  about  the  year  1646,  he  returned  to 
his  native  city,  and  acquired  so  much  reputation, 
that  he  was  made  professor  of  medicine  in  1660, 
and  soon  after  physician  to  the  hospital.  Besides 
publishing  new  editions  of  several  useful  works, 
with  notes  comprehending  subsequent  improve- 
ments, he  was  author  of  various  original  ones, 
especially  relating  to  comparitive  and  morbid 
anatomy.  He  claimed  the  discovery  of  the  ductus 
salivaris,  asserting  he  had  pointed  it  out  to  Steno ; 
to  whom  it  has  been  commonly  ascribed. 

Blaste'ma.  (From  fiyasavu,  to  germinate.) 
A  bud  or  shoot.  Hippocrates  uses  it  to  signify  a 
cutaneous  pimple  like  a  bud. 

Bla'stum  mostlitum.  Cassia  bark  kept 
with  the  wood. 

Bla'tta.  (From  PXuttu),  to  hurt.)  A  sort 
of  beetle,  or  bookworm  ;  so  called  from  its  injur- 
ing books  and  clothes  ;  the  kermes  insect. 

Blatta'ria  lutea.  (From  blatta;  so  call- 
ed, because,  according  to  Pliny,  it  engenders  the 
blatta.)  The  Verbascum  blattaria,  or  herb  yel- 
low mothmullein. 

BLEACHING.    The  chemical  art  by  which 
the  various    articles   used    for  clothing  are  de- 
prived of  their  natural  dark  colour,  and  rendered 
white. 
Bleaching  Poii'der.    The  chloride  of  lime. 
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Ble'chox.  (From  (]\nxa°lin1 >  to  bleat  <  w 
called  according  to  Pliny,  because  if  sheep  ta«te 
it  they  bleat. )  The  herb,  wild  penny-royal.  See 
Mentha  pulegium.  ,  ,  „.  ,  », 

BLEEDING.  Sec  Blood-letting  and  Hamor. 
rhage. 

BLE'MA.    (From  6aXXu),  to  inflict.)   A  wound. 

BLE'NDE.  A  species  of  zinc  ore,  formed  oi 
zinc  in  combination  with  sulphur. 

BLE'NNA.  BXtwi.  Blena.  Mucus,  athick 
excrementitious  humour. 

BLENNORRHA'GI A.  (From  fi\twa,  mucus, 
and  pcoi,  to  flow. )  The  discharge  of  mucus,  from 
the  urethra. 

BLENNORRHEA.  (From  0\cwa,  mucus, 
and  pcu,*to  flow.)  LA  gleet;  Gorcorrhcea  mu- 
cosa. A  discharge  of  mucus  from  the  urethra, 
arising  from  weakness. 

2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  diseases  in  Good's 
Nosology,  embracing  three  species,  Blennorrhea 
simplex,  luodes,  and  chronica. 

BLE'PHARA.  (Quasi  @\cirovs_  <papos,  as 
being  the  cover  and  defence  of  the  sight. )  The 
eyelids. 

Blepha'rides.  (From  j3\e<papov.)  The  hair 
upon  the  eyelids  ;  also  the  part  of  the  eyelids 
where  the  hair  grows. 

BLEPHAROPHTHA'LMIA.  (From  0Xefi- 
pov,  the  eyelid,  and  o<pQa\pna,  a  disease  of  the 
eye. )     An  inflammation  of  the  eyelid. 

BLEPHAROPTO'SIS.  (From  fi\i<papov,  the 
eyelid,  and^w'Sj  from  <mnfla>,  to  fall.)  A  pro- 
lapse, or  falling  down  of  the  upper  eyelid,  so  as 
to  cover  the  cornea.     See  Ptosis. 

BLEPHARO'TIS.  (From  jiXtfapov,  the  eye- 
lid. )     An  inflammation  of  the  eyelids. 

Blepharo'xtsis.  (From  (iXeipapov,  the  eyelid, 
and  £t(i>,  to  scrape  off. )  1 .  The  cleansing  of  the 
eyelids. 

2.  Inflammation  of  the  eyelids. 

Blepharoxt'ston.  (From  fi\t<papov,  the  eye- 
lid, and  £eu,  to  scrape  off. )  A  brush  for  the  eyes. 
An  instrument  for  cleansing  or  scraping  off  foul 
substances  from  the  eyelids. 

BLESSED.  Benedictus.  Applied  to  reme- 
dies and  plants  from  their  supposed  virtues.  See 
Benedictus. 

Blessed  Thistle.     See  Centaurea  benedicta. 

Blestri'smus.  ( From  fiaXXw,  to  throw  about.) 
Phrenitic  restlessness. 

Ble'ta.  A  word  used  by  Paracelsus  to  signify 
white,  and  applied  to  urine  when  it  is  milky,  and 
proceeds  from  a  disease  of  the  kidneys. 

Ble'ti.  (Bletus,  from  jiaWw,  to  strike.)  Those 
seized  with  dyspnoea  or  suffocation. 

BLISTER.  Vesicatorium ;  Epispasticum. 
1.  The  name  of  a  topical  application,  Emplas- 
trum  vesicatorium,  which  when  put  on  the  skin 
raises  the  cuticle  in  the  form  of  a  vesicle,  filled 
with  a  serous  fluid.  Various  substances  produce 
this  effect  on  the  skin ;  but  the  powder  of  the 
cantharis,  or  blistering  fly,  is  what  operates  with 
most  certainty  and  expedition,  and  is  now  inva- 
riably made  use  of  for  the  purpose. 

It  is  a  principle  sufficiently  established  with  re- 
gard to  the  living  system,  that  where  a  morbid 
action  exists,  it  may  often  be  removed  by  inducing 
an  action  of  a  different  kind  in  the  same  or  neigh- 
bouring part.  On  this  principle  is  explained  the 
utility  of  blisters  in  local  inflammation  and  spas- 
modic action,  and  it  regulates  their  application  in 
pneumonia,  gastritis,  hepatitis,  phrenitis,  angina, 
rheumatism,  colic,  and  spasmodic  affections  of  the 
stomach ;  diseases  in  which  they  are  employed 
with  the  most  marked  advantage.  A  similar 
principle  exists  with  respect  to  pain;  exciting 
one  pain  often  relieves  another.     Hence  blisters 
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<2l*n  tire  idM  "i  toothache,  and  some  other 
painfufaffections.  Lastly,  blisters,  by  their  ope- 
ration, communicate  a  stimulus  to  the  whole 
.VNteni,  and  raise  the  vigour  of  the  circulation. 
Hence,  in  part,  their  utility  in  fevers  of  the  ty- 
phoid kind,  though  in  such  cases  they  are  used 
with  still  more  advantage  to  obviate  or  remove 
local  inflammation. 

When  it  is  not  wished  to  maintain  a  discharge 
from  the  blistered  part,  it  is  sufficient  to  make  a 
puncture  in  the  cuticle  to  let  out  the  fluid  ;  but 
when  the  case  requires  keeping  up  a  secretion  of 
pus,  the  surgeon  must  remove  the  whole  of 
the  detached  cuticle  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  and 
dress  the  excoriated  surface  in  a  particular  man- 
ner. Practitioners  used  formerly  to  mix  powder 
of  cantharydes  with  an  ointment,  and  dress  the 
part  with  this  composition.  But  such  a  dressing 
not  unfrequently  occasioned  very  painful  affec- 
tions of  the  bladder,  a  scalding  sensation  in  mak- 
ing of  water,  and  very  afflicting  stranguries.  The 
treatment  of  such  complaints  consists  in  removing 
every  particle  of  the  fly  from  the  blistered  part, 
making  the  patient  drink  abundantly  of  mucila- 
ginous drinks,  giving  emulsions  and  some  doses 
of  camphor. 

These  objections  to  the  employment  of  salves 
containing  the  lytta,  for  dressing  blistered  sur- 
faces, led  to  the  use  of  mezereon,  euphorbium, 
and  other  irritating  substances,  which,  when  in- 
corporated with  ointment,  form  very  proper  com- 
positions for  keeping  blisters  open,  which  they 
do  without  the  inconvenience  of  irritating  the 
bladder,  like  the  blistering  fly.  The  favourite 
application,  however,  for  keeping  open  blisters, 
is  the  savine  cerate,  which  was  brought  into  no- 
tice by  Mr.  Crowtherin  his  book  on  white  swel- 
lings. (See  Ceratum  Sabina.)  On  the  use  of 
the  savine  cerate,  immediately  after  the  cuticle 
raised  by  the  blister  is  removed,  says  Mr.  Crow- 
ther,  it  should  be  observed  that  experience  has 

f>roved  »he  advantage  of  using  the  application 
owered  by  a  half  or  two-thirds  of  the  unguentum 
ceroe.  An  attention  to  this  direction  will  produce 
less  irritation  and  more  discharge,  than  it  the  sa- 
vine cerate  were  used  in  its  full  strength.  Mr. 
Crowther  says  also,  that  he  has  found  fomenting 
the  part  with  flannel,  wrung  out  of  warm  water, 
a  more  easy  and  preferable  way  of  keeping  the 
blistered  surface  clean,  and  fit  for  the  impression 
of  the  ointment,  than  scraping  the  part,  as  has 
been  directed  by  others.  An  occasional  dressing 
of  unguentum  resinoe  flavse,  he  has  found  a  very 
useful  application  for  rendering  the  sore  free  from 
an  appearance  of  slough,  or  rather  dense  lymph, 
which  has  sometimes  heen  so  firm  in  its  texture 
as  to  be  separated  by  the  probe,  with  as  much 
readiness  as  the  cuticle  is  detached  after  blister- 
ing. As  the  discharge  diminishes,  the  strength 
of  the  savine  dressing  should  be  proportionally 
increased.  The  ceratum  sabinae  must  be  used  in 
a  stronger  or  weaker  degree,  in  proportion  to 
the  excitement  produced  on  the  patient's  skin. 

2.  The  name  of  a  vesicle  on  the  skin,  whether 
formed  by  a  blistering  application,  or  arising  from 
any  other  cause. 

BLISTER-FLY.    See  Cantharis. 

Bi.i'tum  f<etidum.  See  Chenopodium  vul- 
raria. 

HI.ONDEL,  James  Augustus,  was  born  in 
England,  of  a  French  family,  and  admitted  licen- 
tiate ol  the  College  of  Phyucians  about  17-20.  He 
chiefly  distinguished  himself  by  controverting,  iu 
a  very  able  manner,  the  opinion  then  generally 
received,  that  marts  could  be  imprinted  on  the 
foetus  by  the  imagination  of  the  mother,  and  he 
has  the  merit  ot  contributing  very  largely  to  the 
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removal  ©f  thi9  prejudice,  which  had  prevailed 
for  ages,  and  often  produced  much  mischief. 

BLOOD.  Sanguis.   A  red  homogeneous  fluid, 
of  a  saltish  taste,  and  somewhat  urinous  smell, 
and  glutinous  consistence,  which  circulates  in  the 
cavities  of  the  heart,  arteries,  and  veins.     The 
quantity  is  estimated  to  be  about  twenty-eight 
pounds  in  an  adult ;  of  this,  four  parts  are  con- 
tained in  the  veins,  and  a  fifth  in   the  arteries. 
The  colour  of  the  blood  is  red  ;  in  the  arteries  it 
is  of  a  florid  hue.    in  the  veins  darker  ;  except 
only  the  pulmonary  vessels  in  which  the   colour 
is  reversed.     The  blood  is  the  most  important 
fluid  of  oar  body.     Some  physicians  and  anato- 
mists have  considered  it  as  alive,  and  have  formed 
many  ingenious  hypotheses  in  support  of  its  vital- 
ity.    The  temperature  of  this  fluid  is   of  consi- 
derable importance,  and  appears  to  depend  upon 
the  circulation  and  respiration.     The  blood  of 
man,   quadrupeds,  and  birds,  is  hotter  than  the 
medium  they  inhabit ;  hence  they  are  termed  ani- 
mals of  waitn  blood ;  whilst  in  fishes  and  reptiles, 
animals  with  cold  blood,  it  is  nearly  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  medium  they  inhabit.  The  blood  pos- 
sesses remarkable  physical  properties.    Its  colour 
is  of  a  dark  red,  it  is  less  deep  in  certain  cases, 
and  perhaps  even  scarlet.     Its  odour  is  insipid, 
and  sui  generis  ;  its  taste  is  also  peculiar  ;  how- 
ever, it  is  known  to  contain  salts,  and  principally 
the  muriate  of  soda.    Its  specific  gravity  is  a  little 
more  than  that  of  water.     Haller  found  its  me- 
dium as  1.0527  :  1.0000.     Its  capacity  for  caloric 
may  be  expressed  by  934,  that  of  arterial  blood 
being  921.    Its  mean  temperature  is  31  degrees  of 
Reaumur,=102  F. 

Venous  blood,  being  extracted  from  its  proper 
vessels,  and  left  to  itself,  in  a  short  time  forms  a 
soft  mass ;  this  mass  separates  spontaneously 
into  two  parts,  the  one  liquid,  yellowish,  trans- 
parent, called  scrum:  the  other  soft,  almost  solid, 
of  a  deep  brown  red,  entirely  opaque  :  this  is  the 
cruor,  or  clot.  This  occupies  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel ;  the  serum  is  placed  above.  Sometimes 
a  thin  layer  forms  at  the  top  of  the  serum,  which 
is  soft  and  reddish,  and  to  which  has  been  very 
improperly  given  the  name  of  rind,  buff,  or  crust 
of  the  blood. 

This  spontaneous  separation  of  the  elements  of 
the  blood  does  not  take  place  quickly,  except 
when  it  is  in  repose.  If  it  is  agitated  it  remains 
liquid,  and  preserves  its  homogeneity  much 
longer. 

If  the  venous  blood  is  placed  in  contact  with 
the  atmosphere,  or  with  oxygen  gas,  it  takes  a 
vermilion  red  colour  ;  with  ammonia  it  becomes 
cherry  red  ^  with  azote  a  deeper  brown  red,  &c. 
In  changing  colour  it  absorbs  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  these  different  gases ;  it  exhales  a  consi- 
derable quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  when  kept  some 
time  under  a  bell  upon  mercury. 

The  serum  sometimes  presents  a  whitish  tint, 
as  if  milky,  which  has  made  it  be  supposed  that 
it  contained  chyle  :  it  appears  to  be  a  fatty  mat- 
ter which  gives  it  this  appearance. 

The  cruor,  or  clot  of  the  blood  is  essentially 
formed  of  fibrin,  and  colouring  matter. 

The  fibrin,  separated  from  the  colouring  mat- 
ter, is  whitish,  insipid  and  inodorous  ;  heavier 
than  water,  without  action  upon  vegetable  co- 
lours, elastic  when  humid,  it  becomes  brittle  by 
being  dried. 

In  distillation  it  gives  out  a  great  deal  of  carbo- 
nate of  ammonia,  and  a  vast  quantity  of  carbon, 
the  ashes  of  which  contain  much  phospate  of  lime, 
a  little  phosphate  of  magnesia,  carbonate  of  lime, 
and  carbonate  of  soda.  A  hundred  parts  of  fibrin 
ar«  composed  of, 
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Carbon  . 
Oxygen  . 
Hydrogon 
Azote 


53.3S0 
19.685 
7.021 
19.934 


Total  .  .  .  100.000 
The  colouring  matter  is  soluble  in  water  and 
in  the  serum  of  the  blood.  Examined  with  the 
microscope  in  solution  with  these  liquids,  it  ap- 
pears like  most  fluids  of  the  animal  economy, 
formed  of  small  globules ;  dried  and  calcined  in 
contact  with  the  air,  it  melts  and  swells  up,  burns 
with  flame,  and  yields  a  coal  that  is  difficultly  re- 
duced to  ashes. 

It  is  of  importance  to  remark,  that  in  none  of 
the  parts  of  th*  blood  are  any  gelatine  or  phos- 
phate of  iron  found,  as  was  at  first  supposed. 

The  respective  relations  in  quantity  of  the  serum 
to  the  coagulum,  and  those  of  the  colouring  mat- 
ter to  the  fibrin,  have  not  yet  been  carefully  ex- 
amined. It  is  to  be  presumed,  as  we  shall  see 
afterwards,  that  they  are  variable  according  to  an 
infinity  of  circumstances. 

The  coagulation  of  the  blood  has  been,  by  turns, 
attributed  to  refrigeration,  to  the  contact  of  the 
air,  to  the  state  of  repose,  &c.  ;  but  J.  Hunter 
and  Hewson  have  demonstrated  by  experiments, 
that  this  phenomenon  cannot  be  attributed  to  any 
of  these  catises.  Hewson  took  fresh  blood,  and 
froze  it,  by  exposing  it  to  a  low  temperature.  He 
afterwards  thawed  it :  the  blood  appeared  fluid  at 
first,  and  shortly  afterwards  it  coagulated  as  usual. 
An  experiment  of  the  same  kind  was  made  by  J. 
Hunter,  with  a  similar  result.  Thus,  blood  does 
not  coagulate  because  it  is  cooled.  It  even  appears 
that  a  temperature  a  little  elevated  is  favourable 
to  its  coagulation.  We  also  know  by  experience 
that  the  blood  thickens  when  it  is  deprived  of  the 
contact  of  the  air,  and  agitated;  its  coagulation 
is,  however,  generally  favoured  by  repose  and 
the  contact  of  the  air. 

The  elements  of  venous  blood,  such  as  we  have 
noticed,  are  known  by  its  analysis  ;  but  as  all  the 
matters  absorbed  from  the  intestinal  canal,  the 
serous  membranes,  the  cellular  tissue,  &c,  are 
immediately  mixed  with  the  venous  blood,  the 
composition  of  this  liquid  must  vary  in  proportion 
to  the  matter  absorbed.  There  will  be  found  in 
it,  in  different  circumstances,  alcohol,  ether, 
camphor,  and  salts,  which  it  does  not  usually  con- 
tain, &c,  when  these  substances  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  absorption  in  any  part  of  the  body. 

When,  by  the  aid  of  a  strong  lens,  or  a  micro- 
scope, we  observe  the  transparent  parts  of  cold- 
blooded animals,  we  see  in  the  blood-vessels  an 
immense  multitude  of  small,  rounded  molecules, 
which  swim  in  the  serum,  and  roll  upon  each 
•other,  whilst  they  flow  through  the  arteries  and 
the  veins. 

Similar  observations  have  never  been  made  upon 
■the  hot-blooded  animals  ;  the  membranes  and 
sides  of  the  vessels  being  opaque.  But  as,  in  se- 
parating a  drop  of  blood  in  water,  rounded  parti- 
cles are  often  seen  with  the  microscope,  the 
existence  of  globules  has  been  admitted  for  the 
blood  of  animals,  and  consequently  for  that  of 
man. 

Authors  have  related  marvellous  things  of  these 
globules.  According  to  Leuioenhoeck,  a  thousand 
millions  of  those  globules  are  not  larger  than  a 
grain  of  sand.  Haller,  in  speaking  of  cold-blooded 
animals,  for  he  never  could  see  those  of  hot- 
blooded  animals,  says,  that  they  are  to  an  inch 
as  one  inch  is  to  five  thousand.  Some  will  have 
them  of  the  same  form  and  diameter  in  all  ani- 
mals :  others,  on  the  contrary,  assert,  that  they 
have  a  particular  form  and  size  for  each  animal ; 
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some  declare  that  they  are  spherical  and  solid, 
others  that  they  are  flattened,  and  pierced  with  a. 
small  hole  in  the  centre  ;  lastly,  many  believe 
that  a  globule  is  a  species  of  small  bladder,  which 
contains  a  certain  number  of  smaller  globules. 

Probably  many  errors  of  imagination,  and  opti- 
cal illusions  have  slid  into  these  different  opinions. 
Dr.  Magendie  made  a  great  number  of  microsco- 
pic experiments,  in  order  to  satisfy  himself  in  this 
respect. 

He  has  never  seen  in  the  blood  of  man  diluted 
in  water,  any  thing  but  particles  of  colouring 
matter,  generally  rounded,  of  different  sizes, 
which,  according  as  they  are  placed  exactly  or 
not  in  the  focus  of  the  microscope,  appear  some- 
times spherical,  sometimes  flat,  and,  at  other 
times,  of  the  figure  of  a  disc,  pierced  in  the  centre. 
All  these  appearances,  he  says,  can  be  produced 
at  pleasure,  by  varying  the  position  of  the  parti- 
cles relatively  to  the  instrument,  and  he  believes 
that  bubbles  of  air  have  often  been  described 
and  drawn  for  globules  of  blood  ;  at  least,  nothing 
has  more  resemblance  to  certain  figures  of  Hew- 
son, than  very  small  bubbles  of  air  that  are  pro- 
duced by  slightly  agitating  the  liquid  submitted  to 
the  microscope. 

The  latest  and  most  accurate  chemical  analy- 
sis of  blood  is  as  follows : 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  serum  is  about 
1.029,  while  that  of  blood  itself  is  1.058.  It 
changes  syrup  of  violets  to  a  green,  from  its  con- 
taining free  soda.  At  156°  serum  coagulates, 
and  resembles  boiled  white  of  egg.  When  this 
coagulated  albumen  is  squeezed,  a  muddy  fluid 
exudes,  which  has  been  called  the  serosity.  Ac- 
cording to  Berzelius,  1000  parts  of  the  serum 
of  bullock's  blood  consist  of  905  water,  79.99  al- 
bumen, 6.175  lactate  of  soda  and  extractive  mat- 
ter, 2. 565  muriates  of  soda,  and  potassa,  1.52  soda 
and  animal  matter,  and  4.75  loss.  1000  parts  of 
serum  of  human  blood  consist,  by  the  same  che- 
mist, of  905  water,  80  albumen,  6  muriates  of  po- 
tassa and  soda,  4  lactate  of  soda  with  animal  mat- 
ter, and  4. 1  of  soda,  and  phosphate  of  soda  with 
animal  matter.     There  is  no  gelatin  in  scrum. 

The  cruor  has  a  specific  gravity  of  about  1.245. 
By  making  a  stream  of  water  flow  upon  it  till  the 
water  runs  off  colourless,  it  is  separated  into  inso- 
luble fibrin,  and  the  soluble  colouring  matter.  A 
little  albumen  has  also  been  found  in  cruor.  The 
proportions  of  the  former  two  are,  64  colouring 
matter,  and  36  fibrin  in  100.  To  obtain  the  co 
louring  matter  pure,  we  mix  the  cruor  with  4  parts 
of  oil  of  vitriol  previously  diluted  with  8  parts  of 
water,  and  expose  the  mixture  to  a  heat  of  about 
160°  for  5  or  6  hours.  Filter  the  liquid  while  hot, 
and  wash  the  residue  with  a  few  ounces  of  hot  wa- 
ter. Evaporate  the  liquid  to  one-half,  and  add 
ammonia,  till  the  acid  be  almost,  but  not  entirely 
saturated.  The  colouring  matter  falls.  Decant  the 
supernatant  liquid,  filter  and  wash  the  residuum 
from  the  whole  of  the  sulphate  of  ammonia. 
When  it  is  well  drained,  remove  it  with  a  platina 
blade,  and  dry  it  in  a  capsule. 

When  solid,  it  appears  of  a  black  colour,  but 
becomes  wine-red  by  diffusion  through  water,  in 
which,  however,  it  is  not  soluble.  It  has  neither 
taste  nor  smell.  Alkohol  and  a:ther  convert  it  into 
an  unpleasant  smelling  kind  of  adipocire.  It  i* 
soluble  both  in  alkalies  and  acids.  It  approaches 
to  fibrin  in  its  constitution,  and  contains  iron  in  a 
peculiar  state,  J  of  a  per  cent,  to  the  oxide  of 
which  may  be  extracted  from  it  by  calcination. 
The  incinerated  colouring  matter  weighs  l-80th 
of  the  whole  ;  and  these  ashes  consist  of  50  oxide 
of  iron,  7.5  subphosphate  of  iron,  6  phosphate  of 
lime,  with  traces  of  magnesia,  20  pure  lime,  16.5 
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carbonic  acid  and  loss;  or  the  two  latter  ingredients 
mar  be  reckoned  32  carbonate  of  lime.  Berze- 
hus  imagines  that  none  of  these  bodies  existed  in 
the  colouring  matter,  but  only  their  bases,  iron, 
phosphorus,  calcium,  carbon,  &c.  and  that  they 
were  formed  during  the  incineration.  From  the 
albumen  of  blood,  the  same  proportion  of  ashes 
may  be  obtained,  but  no  iron. 

The  importance  of  the  blood  is  very  considera- 
ble ;  it  distends  the  cavities  of  the  heart  and  blood- 
vessels, and  prevents  them  from  collapsing  ;  it 
stimulates  to  contraction  the  cavities  of  the  heart 
and  vessels,  by  which  means  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  is  performed  ;  it  generates  within  itself  ani- 
mal heat,  which  it  propagates  throughout  the  bo- 
dy ;  it  nourishes  the  whole  body ;  and,  lastly,  it 
is  that  source  from  which  every  secretion  of  the 
body  is  separated. 

Blood,  dragon's.     See  Calamas  rotang. 

Blood,  spitting  of.     See  Hemoptysis. 

Blood,  vomiting  of.     See  Htsmatemesis. 

BLOOD-LETTING.  Under  this  term  is  com- 
prehended every  artificial  discharge  of  blood  made 
with  a  view  to  cure  or  prevent  a  disease.  Blood- 
letting is  divided  into  general  and  topical.  As 
examples  of  the  former,  vencesection  and  arteriot- 
omy  may  be  mentioned ;  and  of  the  latter,  the 
application  of  leeches,  cupping-glasses,  and 
scarification. 

Blood-stone.  See  Hamatites,  and  Calcedony. 

Bloody  flux.     See  Dysenteria. 

BLOWPIPE.  A  very  simple  and  useful  in- 
strument. That  used  by  the  anatomist  is  made 
of  silver  or  brass,  of  the  size  of  a  common  probe, 
or  larger,  to  inrbte  vessels  and  other  parts. 

The  chemical  h'ow  pipe  is  made  of  brass,  is  of 
about  one-eighih  of  an  inch  diameter  at  one  end, 
and  the  other  tapering  to  a  much  less  size,  with  a 
very  small  perforation  for  the  wind  to  escape.  The 
smaller  end  is  beveled  on  one  side. 

BLUE  PRUSSIAN.  A  combination  of  oxide 
of  iron  with  the  ferro-prussic  acid. 

BLUE  SAXON.  Made  by  digesting  sulphuric 
acid  and  water,  on  powdered  indigo. 

BO'A.  (From  fiovs,  an  ox.)  1.  A  pustulous 
eruption  like  the  small-pox,  so  called  because  it 
was  cured,  according  to  Pliny,  by  anointing  it 
with  hot  ox-dung. 

2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  serpents. 

Boche'tum.  Decoctum  secundarium.  A  de- 
coction of  the  woods  prepared  by  a  second  boiling 
with  fresh  water. 

Bo'chia.     A  subliming  vessel. 

Bo'chium.  A  swelling  of  the  bronchial  glands. 

BODY.  Whatever  is  capable  of  acting  on  our 
tenses  may  be  so  denominated. 

Bodies  in  Natural  Philosophy  are  divided  into 
Ponderable  and  Imponderable. 

The  first  arc  those  which  may  act  upon  several 
of  our  senses,  and  of  which  the  existence  is  suffi- 
ciently established ;  ol  this  kind  are  solids,  fluids, 


and  gases.  The  second  are  those  which,  in  gene- 
ral, only  act  on  one  of  our  senses,  the  existence  of 
which  is  by  no  means  demonstrated,  and  which, 
perhaps,  are  only  forces,  or  a  modification  of 
other  bodies  ;  such  are  caloric,  light,  the  electric 
and  magnetic  fluids. 

Ponderable  bodies  are  endowed  with  common 
or  general  properties,  and  likewise  with  particu- 
lar or  secondary  properties. 

The  general  properties  of  bodies  are,— extent, 
divisibility,  impenetrability,  mobility.  A  pon- 
derable body,  of  whatever  kind,  always  presents 
these  four  properties  combined.  Secondary  pro- 
perties are  variously  distributed  among  different 
bodies  ;  as,  hardness,  porosity,  elasticity,  fluidity, 
&c.  They  constitute,  by  their  combination  with 
the  general  properties,  the  condition,  or  state  of 
bodies.  It  is  by  gaining  or  losing  some  of  these 
secondary  properties  tiiat  bodies  change  their 
state :  for  instance,  water  may  appear  under  the 
form  of  ice,  of  a  fluid,  or  of  vapour,  although  it  is 
always  the  same  body.  To  present  itself  suc- 
cessively under  these  three  forms,  nothing  more 
is  necessary  than  the  addition  or  abstraction  of 
some  of  its  secondary  qualities. 

Bodies  are  simple  or  compound. 

Simple  bodies  are  rarely  met  with  in  nature  ; 
they  are  almost  always  the  product  of  art,  and  we 
even  name  them  simple,  only  because  art  has  not 
arrived  at  their  decomposition.  At  present,  the 
bodies  regarded  as  simple  are  the  following: — 
Oxygen,  chlorine,  iodine,  fluorine,  sulphur,  hy- 
drogen, boracium,  carbon,  phosphorus,  azote, 
silicium,  zirconium,  aluminum,  yttrium,  gluci- 
nura,  magnesium,  calcium,  strontium,  barium, 
sodium,  potassium,  manganese,  zinc,  iron,  tin, 
arsenic,  molybdenum,  chromium,  tungsten,  co- 
lumbium,  antimony,  uranium,  cerium,  cobalt, 
titanium,  bismuth,  copner,  tellurium,  nickel,  lead, 
mercury,  osmium,  silver,  rhodium,  palladium, 
gold,  platinum,  irridium,  selenium,  lithium,  tho- 
renum,  wood,  anium,  cadmium. 

Compound  bodies  occur  every  where ;  they 
form  the  mass  of  the  globe,  and  that  of  all  the  be- 
ings which  are  seen  on  its  surface.  Certain  bo- 
dies have  a  constant  composition  ;  that  is  to  say, 
a  composition  that  never  is  changed,  at  least  from 
accidental  circumstances  :  there  are,  on  the  con- 
trary, bodies,  the  composition  of  which  is 
changed  at  every  instant. 

This  diversity  of  bodies  is  extremely  important; 
it  divides  them  naturally  into  two  classes  ;  bodies, 
the  composition  of  which  is  constant,  are  named 
brute,  or  gross,  inert,  inorganic  ;  but  those  the 
elements  of  which  continually  vary,  are  called 
lh  ing,  organized  bodies. 

Brute  and  organized  bodies,  differ  from  each 
other  in  respect,  1st,  of  form-  2d,  of  composition  ; 
Sd,  of  the  laws  which  regulate  their  changes  of- 
state.  The  following  table  presents  the  differ- 
ences which  are  best  marked. 


TABLE  I. 

DIFFERENCES   BETWEEN    INORGANIC    AND   LIVING   BODIES. 


Inorganic  J  Angular  Form. 
Bodies.    \  Indeterminate  Volume. 


Immune 


Sometimes  simple. 

Seldom  of  more  than  3  elements. 

Constant 

hach  part  capable  of  existing  inde- 
pendent of  the  others. 

Capable  of  being  dscomposed  *nd  re- 
romp" 


1.  Form. 
I    Living 
I    Bodies. 

2.  Composition. 


Living 

lloilies. 


Rounded  Form. 
Determinate  Volume. 


Never  simple. 

At  least  4  elements,  often  8  or  10. 

Variable. 

Each  part  more  or  less  depending  on 

the  whole. 
Capable  of  decomposition,  but  totally 

incapable  of  recom position. 
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S.  Regulating  Laws 


Inorganic  (  Entirely  subject  to  attraction,   and 
Bodies.    £      chemical  affinity. 


Living  bodies  are  divided  into  two  classes,  one 
Animals. 


T  .  .         r  In  port  subject  to  attraction  and  chc, 

£,v!n&    )      mical  affinity. 

bodies.  £  in  part  subject  to  a  power  unknown. 

of  which  comprehends   Vegetable$,  the  other 
TABLE  II. 


DIFFERENCES   BETWEEN    VEGETABLES   AND   ANIMALS. 


Vegetables. 

Are  fixed  to  the  ground. 

Have  carbon  for  the  principal  base  of  their  compo- 
sition. 

Composed  of  four  or  five  elements. 

Find  and  assume  in  their  vicinity  their  nourish- 
ment in  a  state  of  preparation. 

Are  nourished  by  tubes  opening  externally. 

In  Anatomy.  The  human  body  is  divided  by 
anatomists  into  the  trunk  and  extremities  :  t.  e. 
the  head,  and  inferior  and  superior  extremities, 
each  of  which  have  certain  regions  before  any 
part  is  removed,  by  which  the  physician  is  ena- 
bled to  direct  the  application  of  blisters  and  the 
like,  and  the  situation  of  diseases  is  better  de- 
scribed. 

The  head  is  distinguished  into  the  hairy  part 
and  the  face.  The  former  has  five  regions,  viz. 
the  crown  of  the  head  or  vertex,  the  fore-part  of 
the  head  or  sinciput,  the  hind-part  or  occiput, 
and  the  sides,  partes  later  ales  capitis.  In  the 
latter  are  distinguished,  the  region  of  the  forehead, 
frons  ;  temples,  or  tempora ;  the  nose,  or  nasus ; 
the  eyes,  or  oculi ;  the  mouth,  or  os ;  the  cheeks, 
buccee;  the  chin,  or  mentum;  and  the  ears,  or 
aures.  •» 

The  trunk  is  distinguished  into  three  principal 
parts,  the  neck,  thorax,  and  abdomen.  The 
neck  is  divided  into  the  anterior  region  or  pars 
antica,  in  which,  in  men,  is  an  eminence  called 
pomum  Adami ;  the  posterior  region  is  called 
nucha  colli  ;  and  the  laterial  regions,  partes  late- 
rales  colli. 

The  thorax  is  distinguished  into  the  anterior 
region,  in  which  are  the  sternum  and  mamma, 
and  at  the  inferior  part  of  which  is  a  pit  or  hollow 
called  scrobiculus  cordis;  a  posterior  region, 
called  dorsum;  and  the  sides,  or  latera  thoracis. 

The  abdomen  is  distinguished  into  an  anterior 
region,  properly  the  abdomen  ;  a  posterior  re- 
gion, called  the  loins,  or  lumbi ;  and  lateral  re- 
gions or  flanks,  called  latera  abdominis.  The 
anterior  region  of  the  abdomen  being  very  exten- 
sive, is  subdivided  into  the  epigastric,  hypochon- 
driac, umbilical,  and  hypogastric  regions,  which 
are  described  under  their  respective  names.  Im- 
mediately below  the  abdomen  is  the  mons  veneris, 
and  at  its"  sides  the  groins  or  inguina.  The  space 
between  the  organs  of  generation  and  the  anus, 
or  fundament,  is  called  the  perinaum. 

The  superior  extremity  is  distinguished  into 
the  shoulder,  summitas  humeri,  under  which  is 
the  arm-pit,  called  axilla  or  fovea  axillai^is;  the 
brachium,  or  arm;  the  antibrachium,  or  fore- 
arm, in  which  anteriorly  is  the  bend  of  the  arm, 
where  the  veins  are  generally  opened,  called 
fiexura  antibrachii ;  and  posteriorly  the  elbow, 
called  angulus  cubiti;  and  the  hand,  in  which 
are  the  carpus  or  wrist,  the  back  or  dorsum 
manus,  and  the  palm  or  vola. 

The  inferior  extremity  is  divided  into,  1.  the 

region  of  the  femur?  in  which  is  distinguished  the 

coxa  or  regio-ischiadica,  forming  the  outer  and 

«<iperior  part ;  2.  the  lesr,  in  which  are  the  knee 
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Animals. 

Move  on  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

Have  azot  for  the  base  of  their  composition. 

Often  composed  of  eight  or  ten  elements. 
Must  act  on  their  aliments,  in  order  to  render 

them  fit  for  nourishment. 
Are  nourished  by  an  internal  canal. 

or  genu,  the  bend  or  cavum  poplitui,  and  the  calf 
or  sura;  3.  the  foot,  in  which  are  the  outer  tad 
inner  ankle,  or  malleolus  exturnus  and  inturnus, 
the  back  or  dorsum,  and  the  sole  or  planta. 

Body,  combustible.  This  term  is  given  by 
chemists  to  all  substances  which,  on  account  of 
their  affinity  for  oxygen,  are  capable  of  burning. 

Bodt,  gaseous.     See  Gas. 

Body,  inflammable.  Chemists  give  this 
name  to  such  bodies  as  burn  with  facility,  and 
flame  in  an  increased  temperature,  although, 
strictly  speaking,  all  combustible  bodies  are  in- 
flammable Bodies ;  such  are  the  diamond,  sulphur, 
bitumens,  &c. 

Bodt,  phosphorescent.  Bodies  which  pro- 
duce light,  though  their  temperature  be  not  in- 
creased. 

Bo'e.  (From  poaw,  to  exclaim.)  Clamour, 
or  moaning  made  by  a  sick  person. 

BOERHAAYrE,  Herman,  was  born  at  Voor- 
hout,  in  Holland,  December  31,  1668.  His  father, 
the  pastor  of  the  village,  having  nine  children, 
educated  them  himself,  and  intending  Herman  for 
the  church,  was  careful  to  ground  him  well  in  the 
learned  languages  ;  in  which  he  made  such  rapid 
progress,  that  he  was  sent  at  14  to  Ley  den.  His 
father  dying  soon  after  in  slender  circumstance).', 
he  was  fortunately  supported  by  the  burgomaster, 
Daniel  Van  Alphin ;  which  Boerhaavc  ever  re- 
membered with  gratitude.  Among  other  studies, 
he  was  very  partial  to  the  mathematics,  and  im- 
proved so  much  as  to  be  able  to  give  private 
instructions  in  them,  whereby  he  partly  main- 
tained himself.  In  1690,  he  took  his  degree  in  phi- 
losophy, and  in  an  inaugural  thesis  refuted  the  errors 
of  the  materialists.  But  he  soon  after  turned  his 
mind  to  the  study  of  medicine,  and  attended  dis- 
sections nnder  ISuck  ;  he  greatly  preferred  Hippo- 
crates among  the  ancient,  and  Sydenham  anions 
the  modern  physicians.  He  was  made  doetor  of 
medicine  at  Hardcrwyck,  in  1693  ;  and  in  his  dis- 
sertation on  that  occasion,  insisted  on  the  utility 
of  observing  the  excretions  in  disease,  especially 
the  urine.  He  was  then  engaged  in  forming  a 
new  theory  of  medicine,  bv  a  judicious  selection 
from  all  that  had  been  before  advanced;  which 
was  so  well  arranged,  and  so  ably  supported  by 
him,  that  it  became  generally  adopted,  and  pre- 
vailed throughout  Europe  for  more  than  half  a 
century.  He  gave  also  lectures  on  chemistry, 
with  considerable  reputation  about  the  same  pe- 
riod. The  university  of  Leyden  therefore  ap- 
pointed him,  in  1701,  professor  of  the  theory  of 
medicine ;  when  he  read  an  oration  recommend- 
ing the  study  of  Hippocrates  ;  and,  as  he  declined 
some  very  advantageous  offers  from  other  part?. 


BOE 

thej  alierwards  augmented  his  salary.  About 
f  his* time  he  published  another  Latin  oration,  "On 
of  mechanical  Reasoning  in  Medicine," 
which  contributed  to  extend  his  fame.  In  1709, 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  botany,  to  which 
study  he  was  ever  aft<  r  eminently  attached.  On 
that  occasion,  he  produced  another  oration,  main- 
taining that  medicine  would  be  best  improved  by 
observation,  and  by  simplicity  in  prescriptions. 
His  "  Aphorisms"  had  appeared  the  year  before, 
giving  a  brief  account  of  the  history  and  aire  of 
diseases,  a  work  universally  admired  ;  to  which 
his  pupil  Van  Swieten  afterwards  attached  a  very 
ample  commentary.  About  the  same  time  he  pub- 
lished his  "Institutes,"  treating  of  physiology. 
"These  two  works,  with  successive  improvements, 
passed  through  numerous  editions,  and  were  trans- 
lated into  every  European,  nay  even  into  the  Ara- 
bic language.  In  the  year  after,  he  printed  a 
catalogue  of  the  plants  in  the  university  garden. 
In  1714,  he  was  made  rector  of  the  university,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  year  for  which  he  held  the  of- 
fice, delivered  a  discourse  "  On  attaining  Certainty 
in  Physics."  About  this  period  he  was  made  pro- 
fessor of  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  in  1718,  of 
chemistry  also.  I  lis  lectures  on  these  subjects, 
and  on  botany,  were  delivered  with  such  clear- 
ness and  precision,  that  students  thronged  from 
every  part  to  hear  him ;  insomuch  that  Leyden 
could  scarcely  afford  accommodations  for  them. 
He  was  also  often  consulted  in  difficult  cases  by 
physicians  even  in  distant  parts  of  the  world. 
When  appointed  to  the  chemical  chair  he  had 
published  a  short  work  on  that  subject ;  but  some, 
of  his  pupils  having  printed  his  lectures  without  au- 
thority, and  very  incorrectly,  he  was  led  to  prepare 
them  for  the  press  in  1732.  In  his  conversation, 
Boerhaave  was  generally  familiar,in  his  demeanour 
grave,  but  disposed  to  occasional  pleasantry  ;  he 
was  distinguished  for  piety,  and  on  his  moral  cha- 
racter, his  disciple  Mailer  has  passed  a  very  high 
eulogium.  Having  acquired  considerable  wealth 
by  his  exertions,  and  being  plain  in  his  dress,  as 
well  as  abstemious  in  his  diet,  he  was  by  some 
accused  of  parsimony  ;  but  he  spared  no  reasona- 
ble expense  in  procuring  rare  books,  and  foreign 
plants.  Being  of  a  vigorous  constitution,  and  ac- 
customed to  much  exercise  abroad,  he  met  with 
little  interruption  from  illness  ;  but  in  1729,  having 
become  corpulent,  and  incapable  of  riding,  his 
health  began  to  suffer,  and  he  was  induced  to  re- 
sign his  botanical  and  chemical  appointments.  In 
an  oration  then  delivered,  he  recounted  the  chief 
events  of  his  life,  expressing  himself  grateful  for 
the  patronage  which  he  had  received  from  indivi- 
duals ;  as  well  as  to  his  own  profession,  for  the  lit— 
tie  opposition  shown  to  his  opinions.  If  perhaps 
never  happened,  that  so  great  a  revolution  in  scl- 
enee  v.a-;  so  readily  brought  about.  The  great 
reputation  acquired  by  his  extensive  abilities,  and 
the  moderation  of  his  character,  particularly 
■  in  contention,  no  doubt  contributed  ma- 
terially to  this  result.  In  the  year  following,  he 
w  a*  again  made  rectorof  the  university  of  Leyden; 
and  sin  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in 
London,  having  been  previously  admitted  to  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris.  The  re- 
mainder of  his  life  was  chiefly  occupied  in  revising 
his  own  numerous  productions,  in  publishing  more 
correct  editions  of  several  esteemed  authors,  and 
in  domestic  recreations  at  his  seat  near  Leyden, 
with  his  wife  and  daughter.  Towards  the  end  of 
1787,  he  was  attacked  with  symptoms  of  disease 
in  the  cheat,  which  terminated  his  existence  in 
the  September  following.  His  fellow-citizens 
I  in  elegant  monument  to  bis  memory. 
81 
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Boethe  ma.  (From  PorjOoo,  to  assist.)  A 
remedy. 

Boethema'th.a.  (From  ^otjOw,  to  assist.) 
Favourable  symptoms. 

BOG-BEAN.     See  Menyanthes  Irifoliata. 

Bo'cia  gummi.     Gamboge. 

BOIIEA.     See  Then. 

BOHN,  John,  was  born  at  Lcipsic,  in  1640, 
and  after  studying  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  grad- 
uated there,  and  was  made  successively  professor 
of  anatomy,  and  of  therapeutics,  public  physician 
to  the  city,  &c.  Among  numerous  publications, 
he  chiefly  distinguished  himself  by  his  "  Circu- 
lus  anatomico  physiologicus,"  and  a  treatise  "De 
officio  medici  cliuico  et  forensi,"  which  latter 
particularly  has  great  merit.  He  also  well  ex- 
plained the  judgment  to  be  formed  concernin°- 
wounds  ;  and  recommended  purging  with  calomel 
in  the  beginning  of  small-pox.     He  dV  d  in  1718. 

Bois  de  coissi.     Sec  Quassia. 

Iiolar  earths.     Sec  Bole. 

BOLE,  (/iiuXof,  a  mass,)  in  chemistry,  is  a; 
massive  mineral,  having  a  perfectly  conchoidal 
fracture,  a  glimmering  internal  lustre,  and  a  shi- 
ning streak.  Its  colours  are  yellow-red,  and 
brownish  black,  when  it  is  called  mountain  soap. 
It  is  translucent  or  opaque.  Soft,  so  as  to  be 
easily  cut,  and  to  yield  to  the  nail.  It  adheres  to 
the  tongue,  has  a  greasy  feel,  and  falls  to  pieces' 
in  water.  Sp.  grav.  1 .4  to  2.  It  may  be  polish- 
ed. If  it  be  immersed  in  water  after  it  is  dried,  it 
falls  asunder  wilh  a  crackling  noise.  It  occurs 
in  wacke  and  basalt,  in  Silesia,  Hessia,  and  Sien- 
na in  Italy,  and  atao  in  the  cliffs  of  the  Giant's 
Causeway,  Ireland.  The  black  variety  is  found 
in  the  trap  rocks  of  the  isle  of  Sky.  Several 
compounds  were  formerly  used  in  medicine,  par- 
ticularly the  Armenian  and  French  ;  and  in  old 
pharmacopoeias  mention  is  made  of  red  boles  from 
Armenia,  Lemnos,  Strigonium,  Portugal,  Tusca- 
ny, and  Livonia  ;  yellow  boles  from  Armenia, 
Tockay,  Silesia,  Bohemia,  and  Blois ;  white 
boles  from  Armenia,  Lemnos,  Nocera,  Eretria, 
Lamos,  Chio,  Malta,  Tuscany,  and  Goltberg. 
Several  of  these  earths  have  been  commonly  made 
into  little  cakes  or  flat  masses,  and  stamped  with 
certain  impressions  ;  from  which  circumstance 
they  received  the  name  of  terra  sagillata,  or 
sealed  earths. 

Bole,  Armenian.  Bolus  Armenia.  Bole 
annenic.  A  pale  but  bright  red-coloured  earth, 
which  is  occasionally  mixed  with  honey,  and  ap- 
plied to  children's  mouths  when  afflicted  with 
aphtha;.  It  forms,  like  all  argillaceous  earths,  a 
a  good  tooth-powder,  when  mixed  with  some  aro- 
matic. 

BOLETIC  ACID.  Acidum  bolelicum.  Ad 
acid  extracted  from  the  expressed  juice  of  the 
Boletus  pseudo-igniarius.  by  M.  Braconnot. 
The  juice  concentrated  to  a  syrup  by  a  very  gen- 
tle heat,  was  acted  on  by  strong  alkohol.  What 
remained  was  dissolved  in  water.  When  nitrate 
of  lead  was  dropped  into  this  solution,  a  white  pre- 
cipitate fell,  which,  after  being  well  washed  with 
water,  was  decomposed  by  a  current  of  sulphuret- 
ted hydrogen  gas.  Two  different  acids  were  found 
in  the  liquid  after  fifawion  and  evaporation.  One 
in  permanent  crystals  was  boletic  acid  ;  the  other 
was  a  small  proportion  of  phosphoric  acid.  The 
former  was  purified  by  solution  in  alkohol,  and 
subsequent  evaporation. 

It  consists  of  irregular  four-sided  prisms,  of  a 
white  colour,  and  permanent  in  the  air.     Its  taste; 
resembles  cream  ot'  tartar  ;  at  the  temperature  of 
68°  it  dissolves  in  ISO  times   ils  weigh!  of  wat"i 
and   in   43  of  alkohol.     Vegetable  blues  ate  red 
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dened  by  it.  Red  oxide  of  iron,  and  the  oxides  of 
silver  and  mercury,  are  precipitated  by  it  from 
their  solutions  in  nitric  acid  ;  but  lime  and  barytes 
waters  are  not  affected.  It  sublimes  when  heated, 
in  white  vapours,  and  13  condensed  iu  a  white 
powder. — Ann.  de  Chimie,  lxxx. 

BOLE'TUS.  (From  j3a>\os,  a  mass,  or  ftuXtrvs, 
from  its  globular  form. )  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Cryptoga- 
mia  ;  Order,  Fungi.     Boletus  ;  Spunk. 

Boletus  cervi.    The  mushroom. 

Boletus  igniarius.  The  systematic  name 
for  the  agaricus  of  the  pharmacopoeias.  Aga- 
ricus  chirurgorum ;  Agaricus  quercus  ;  Fun- 
gus igniarius.  Agaric  of  the  oak  ;  Touch-wood 
boletus  ;  Female  agaric.  This  fungus  Boletus  : 
— acaulis  putvinatus  levis,  poris  tenuissimis  of 
Linnaeus,  has  been  much  used  by  surgeons  as  an 
external  styptic.  Though  still  employed  on  the 
Continent,  the  surgeons  in  this  country  have  not 
much  confidence  in  it. 

Boletus  laricis.  The  systematic  name  for 
the  officinal  agaricus  albus,  which  is  met  with  on 
old  larch  trees,  in  different  parts  of  Europe.  Seve- 
ral preparations,  as  troches,  an  extract,  and  pills, 
are  ordered  to  be  made  with  it  in  foreign  pharma- 
copoeias, which  are  administered  against  phthisic- 
al complaints. 

Boletus  pini  laricis.  A  species  of  agaric 
which  grows  on  the  larch. 

Boletus  suaveolens.  The  systematic  name 
for  the  fungus  salicis  of  the  pharmacopoeias. 
This  species  of  fungus,  Boletus — acaulis  supernc 
favis,  salicibus,  of  Linnaeus,  and  the  Boletus  al- 
bus of  Hudson,  when  fresh,  has  asuburinous  smell, 
and  at  first  an  acid  taste,  followed  by  a  bitter.  It 
is  seldom  used  at  present,  but  was  formerly  given 
in  phthisical  complaints. 

Boli'smus.  A  voracious  appetite,  according 
to  Avicenna  ;  but  most  probably  meant  for  buli- 
mus. 

BOLOGNIAN  STONE.  A  mixture  of  muci- 
lage and  powdered  sulphate  of  barytes. 

BO'LUS.  ( EwAof,  a  bole  or  bolus. )  Any  medi- 
cine, rolled  round,  that  is  larger  than  an  ordinary 
sized  pea,  and  yet  not  too  large  to  be  swallowed. 

Bolus  armena.     See  Bole,  Armenian. 

Bolus  armena  alba.  The  white  armenian 
bole. 

Bolus  akmouiac.    See  Bole,  Armenian. 

Bolus  blessensis.  Bole  of  Blois.  See 
Bole. 

Bolus  gallica.  French  Bole.  A  pale  red- 
coloured  bolar  earth,  variegated  with  irregular 
specks  and  veins  of  white  and  yellow.  It  is  oc- 
casionally administered  as  an  absorbent  and  anta- 
cid. 

BOMBAX.     See  Gossijpium. 

BOMBIATE.  Bombias.  A  salt  formed  by 
the  union  of  the  bombic  acid  with  salifiable  bases  ; 
thus,  bombiate  of  alumine,  &c. 

BO'MBIC  ACID.  Acidum  bombicum.  Acid 
of  the  silk-worm.  Silk-worms  contain,  especial- 
ly when  in  the  slate  of  chrysalis,  an  acid  liquor 
in  a  reservoir  placed  near  the  anus.  It  is  obtain- 
ed by  expressing  their  juice  in  a  cloth,  and  pre- 
cipitating the  mucilage  by  spirit  of  wine,  and  like- 
wise by  infusing  the  chrysalides  in  that  liquor. 
This  acid  is  very  penetrating,  of  a  yellow  amber 
colour,  but  its  nature  and  combinations  are  not 
yet  well  known. 

BO'MBUS.  Bo/ife.  1.  A  resounding  noise,  or 
ringing  of  the  ears. 

2.  A  sonorous  expulsion  of  flatus  from  the  in- 
testines. 

3.  Dr.  Good  sjives  this  name  to  that  variety  of 
imaginary  souna,  pttrapsis  ilhtsoria,  which  is 
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characterised  by    a    dull,    heavy,    intermitting 
sound.  , 

Bsn  arbor.  A  name  given  to  the  conee-tree. 

Bo'na.     Boona.     The  phascolus,  or  kidney- 
beans. 

Bo'nduch  ixdorum.     See   Guilandina. 

BONE.  Os.  Bones  are  hard,  dry,  and  in- 
sensible  parts  of  the  body,  of  a  whitish  colour, 
and  composed  of  a  spongy,  compact,  or  recticular 
substance.  They  vary  much  in  their  appearances, 
some  being  long  and  hollow,  others  flat  and  com- 
pact, &c.  The  greater  number  of  bones  have 
several  processes  and  cavities,  which  are  distin- 
guished from  their  figure,  situation,  use,  &c. 
Thus  processes  extended  from  the  end  of  a  bone, 
if  smooth  and  round,  are  called  heads ;  and  con- 
dyles, when  flattened  either  above  or  laterally. 
That  part  which  is  beneath  the  head,  and  which 
exceeds  the  rest  of  the  bone  in  smallness  and  levi- 
ty, is  called  the  neck.  Rough,  unequal  processes 
are  called  tuberosities,  or  tubercles  :  but  the  long- 
er and  more  acute,  spinous,  or  styloid  processes, 
from  their  resemblance  to  a  thorn.  Thin  broad 
processes,  with  sharp  extremities,  are  known  by 
the  name  of  crista,  or  sharp  edges.  Other  pro- 
cesses are  distinguished  by  their  form,  and  called 
alar,  or  pterygoid;  mamillary,  or  mastoid; 
dentiform,  or  odontoid,  &c.  Others,  from  their 
situation,  are  called  superior,  inferior,  exterior, 
and  interior.  Some  have  their  name  from  their 
direction  ;  as  oblique,  straight,  transverse,  &c. ; 
and  some  from  their  use,  as  trochanters,  rota- 
tors, &c.  Furrows,  depressions,  and  cavities, 
are  destined  either  for  the  reception  of  contiguous 
bones,  to  form  an  articulation  with  them,  when 
they  are  called  articular  cavities,  which  are 
sometimes  deeper,  sometimes  shallower  ;  or  they 
receive  hard  parts,  but  do  not  constitute  ajoint  with 
them.  Cavities  serve  also  for  the  transmission 
and  attachment  of  soft  parts.  Various  names  are 
given  to  them,  according-  to  the  magnitude  and 
figure  of  bones.  If  they  be  broad  and  large  at 
the  beginning,  and  not  deep,  but  contracted  at 
their  ends,  they  are  called  fovea,  or  pits.  Fur- 
rows are  open  canals,  extending  longitudinally  in 
the  surface  of  bonea.  A  hollow,  circular  tube,  for 
the  most  part  of  the  same  diameter  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  and  more  or  less  crooked  or  straight, 
long  or  short,  is  named  a  canal.  Foramina  are 
the  apertures  of  canals,  or  they  are  formed  of 
the  excavated  margins  of  two  bones,  placed 
against  each  other.  If  such  be  the  form  of  the 
margin  of  a  bone,  as  if  a  portion  were  taken  out 
of  it,  it  is  called  a  notch. 

With  respect  to  the  formation  of  bone,  there 
have  been  various  opinions.  Physiologists  of  the 
present  day  assert,  that  it  is  from  a  specific  action 
of  small  arteries,  by  which  ossific  matter  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  blood,  and  deposited  where  it  is  re- 
quired. The  first  thing  observable  in  the  embryo, 
where  bone  is  to  be  formed,  is  a  transparent  jelly, 
which  becomes  gradually  firmer,  and  is  formed 
into  cartiluge.  The  cartdage  gradually  increases 
to  a  certain  size,  and  when  the  process  of  ossifi- 
cation commences,  vanishes  as  it  advances.  Car- 
tilasres,  previous  to  the  ossific  action,  are  solid, 
and  without  any  cavity  ;  but  when  the  ossific  ac- 
tion of  the  arteries  is  about  to  commence,  the  ab- 
sorbents become  very  active,  and  form  a  small 
cavity  in  which  the  bony  matter  is  deposited ;  bone 
continues  to  be  separated,  and  the  absorbents 
model  the  mass  into  its  required  shape.  The  process 
ot  ossification  is  extremely  rapid  in  utero ;  it  ad- 
vances slowly  after  birth,  and  is  not  completed  in 
the  human  body  till  about  the  twentieth  year. 
Ossification  in  the  flat  bones,  as  those  of  the  skull, 
always  begin  from  central  points,  and  the  ra.fi- 
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-  ujcetthe  radii  of  other  ossify ing  points, 
ha  edges  of  the  adjoining  bone.  In  long 
bones,  as  those  of  the  arm  and  leg,  the  clavical, 
metacarpal,  and  metatarsal  bones,  a  central  ring 
is  formed  in  the  body  of  the  bone,  the  head  and 
i  Ktremities  being  cartilage,  in  the  centre  of  which 
i  ;ition  afterward  begins.  The  central  ring 
of  the  body  shoots  its  bony  fibres  towards  the 
head  and  extremities,  which  extend  towards  the 
body  of  the  bone.  The  head  and  extremities 
at  length  come  so  close  to  the  body  as  to 
be  merely  separated  by  a  cartilage,  which  be- 
comes gradually  thinner  until  the  twentieth  year. 
Thick  and  round  bones,  as  those  of  the  tarsus, 
carpus,  sternum,  and  patella,  are,  at  first,  all 
cartilage  :  ossification  begins  in  the  centra  of 
each.  When  the  bones  are  deprived  of  th<  ir 
.soft  parts,  and  are  hung  together  in  their  na- 
tural situation,  by  means  of  wire,  the  whole  is 
termed  an  artificial  skeleton  ;  but  when  they  are 
kept  together  by  means  of  their  ligaments,  it  is 
called  a  natural  skeleton. — The  use  of  the  bones 
are  various,  and  are  to  be  found  in  the  account  of 
each  bone  ;  it  is,  therefore,  only  necessary  to  ob- 
serve, in  this  place,  that  they  give  shape  to  the 
body,  contain  and  defend  the  vital  viscera,  and 
afford  an  attachment  to  all  the  muscles. 
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Calcined  human  bones,  according  to  Bcrzelius, 
are  com))osed,  in  100  parts,  of  81.9  phosphate  of 
lime,  3  fluate  of  lime,  10  lime,  1.1  phosphate  of 
magnesia,  2  soda,  and  2  carbonic  acid.  100  parts 
of  bones  by  calcination  are  reduced  to  63.  Four- 
croy  and  Vauquelin  found  the  following  to  be  the 
composition  of  100  parts  of  ox  bones  :  51  solid 
gelatin,  37.7  phosphate  of  lime,  10  carbonate  of 
lime,  and  1.3  phosphate  of  magnesia  ;  but  Berze- 
lius  gives  the  following  as  their  constituents  :  33.3 
cartilage,  65.35  phosphate  of  lime,  3  fluate  of 
lime,  3.85  carbonate  of  lime,  2.05  phosphate  of 
magnesia,  and  2.45  soda,  with  a  little  common 
salt. 

About  1-S0th  of  phosphate  of  magnesia  was 
obtained  from  the  calcined  bones  of  fowls,  by 
Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin.  When  the  enamel  of 
teeth  rasped  down,  is  dissolved  in  muriatic  acid, 
it  leaves  no  albumen,  like  the  other  bones.  Four- 
croy  and  Vauquelin  state  its  components  to  be, 
27.1  gelatin  and  water,  72.9  phosphate  of  lime. 
Messrs.  Hatchctt  and  Pepys  rate  its  composition 
at  78  phosphate  of  lime,  6  carbonate  of  lime,  and 
1G  water  and  loss.  Berzelius,  on  the  other  hand, 
found  only  2  per  cent,  of  combustible  matter  in 
teeth.  The  teeth  of  adults,  by  Mr.  Pepys,  con- 
sist of  64  phosphate  of  lime,  6  carbonate  of  lime, 
20  cartilage,  and  10  water  or  loss.  The  fossil 
bones  from  Gibraltar,  are  composed  of  phosphate 
of  lime  and  carbonate,  like  burnt  bones.  Much 
difference  of  opinion  exists  with  regard  to  the 
existence  of  fluoric  acid  in  the  teeth  of  animals, 
some  of  the  most  eminent  chemists  taking  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  question.  It  appears  that  bones 
buried  for  many  centuries  still  retain  their  albu- 
men, with  very  little  diminution  of  its  quantity. 

Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin  discovered  phosphate 
of  magnesia  in  all  the  bones  they  examined,  ex- 
cept human  bones.  The  bones  of  the  horse  and 
sheep  afford  about  1-36'thof  phosphate  of  magne- 
sia ;  those  of  fish  nearly  the  same  quantity  as 
those  of  the  ox.  They  account  for  this  by  ob- 
serving, that  phosphate  of  magnesia  is  found  in 
the  urine  of  man,  but  not  in  that  of  animals, 
though  both  equally  take  in  a  portion  of  magnesia 
with  their  food. 

The  experiments  of  Mr.  Hatchett  show,  that 
the  membranous  or  cartilaginous  substance,  which 
retains  the  earthy  salts  within  its  interstices,  and 
appears  to  determine  the  shape  of  the  bone,  is 
albumen.  Mr.  Hatchett  observes,  that  the 
enamel  of  tooth  is  analogous  to  the  porcellaneous 
shells,  while  mother-of-pearl  approaches  in  its  na- 
ture to  true  bone. 

A  curious  phenomenon  with  respect  to  bones  is 
the  circumstance  of  their  acquiring  a  red  tinge, 
when  madder  is  giv  en  to  animils  with  their  food. 
The  bones  of  young  pigeons  will  thus  be  tinged  of 
a  rose  colour  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  of  a  deep 
sea;  let  in  three  days  ;  but  the  bones  of  adult  ani- 
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iiiuls  will  be  a  fortnight  in  acquiring  a  rose  co- 
lour. The  bones  most  remote  from  the  heart  arc 
the  longest  in  acquiring  this  tinge.  Mr.  Gibson 
informs  us,  that  extract  of  logwood  too,  in  con- 
siderable quantity,  will  tinge  the  bones  of  young 
pigeons  purple.  On  desisting  from  the  use  of  this 
food,  however,  the  colouring  matter  is  again  taken 
up  into  the  circulation,  and  carried  off,  the  bones 
regaining  their  natural  hue  in  a  short  time.  It 
was  said  by  Du  Hamel,  that  the  bones  would  be- 
come coloured  and  colourless  in  concentric  layers, 
if  an  animal  were  fed  alternately  one  week  with 
madder,  and  one  week  without  ;  and  hence  he 
inferred,  that  the  bones  were  formed  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  woody  parts  of  trees.  But  he  was 
mistaken  in  the  fact ;  and  indeed  had  it  been  true, 
with  the  inference  he  naturally  draws  from  it,  the 
bones  of  animals  must  have  been  out  of  all  pro- 
portion larger  than  they  are  at  present. 

Bones  are  of  extensive  use  in  the  arts.  In 
their  natural  state,  or  dyed  of  various  colours, 
they  are  made  into  handles  of  knives  and  forks, 
and  numerous  articles  of  turnery.  We  have 
-already  noticed  the  manufacture  of  volatile  alkali 
from  bones,  the  coal  of  which  forms  bone-black ; 
or,  if  they  be  afterwards  calcined  to  whiteness  in 
the  open  air,  they  constitute  the  bone  ashes  of 
which  cupels  arc  made,  and  which,  finely  levi- 
gated, are  used  for  cleaning  articles  of  paste,  and 
some  other  trinkets,  by  the  name  of  burnt  harts- 
horn. The  shavings  of  hartshorn,  which  is  a  spe- 
cies of  bone,  afford  an  elcgaDt  jelly  ;  and  the 
shavings  of  other  bones,  of  which  those  of  the  calf 
are  the  best,  are  often  employed  in  their  stead. 

On  this  principle,  Mr.  Proust  has  recommended 
an  economical  use  of  bones,  particularly  with  a 
view   to  improve  the  subsistence  of  the  soldier. 
He   first   chops  them  into  small  pieces,  throws 
them  into  a  kettle  of  boiling  water,  and  lets  them 
boil  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.     When  this  has 
stood  till  it  is  cold,  a  quantity  of  fat,  excellent  for 
culinary  purposes  when  fresh,  and  at  any  time  fit 
for  making  candles,  may  be  taken  off  the  liquor. 
This,  in  some  instances,  amounted  to  an  eighth, 
and  in  others  even  to  a  fourth,  of  the  weight  of 
the  bones.     After  this  the  bones  may  be  ground, 
and  boiled  in  eight  or  ten  times  their  weight  of 
water,  of  which  that  already  used  may  form   a 
part,  till  about  half  is  wasted,  when  a  very  nutri- 
tious jelly  will  be  obtained.     The  boiler  should 
not  be  of  copper,  as  this  metal  is  easily  dissolved 
by  the  jelly  ;    and  the  cover  should  fit  very  tight, 
so  that  the  heat  may  be  greater  than  that  of  boil- 
ing water,  but  not  equal  to  that  of  Papin's  digester, 
which  would  give  it  an  empyreuma.     The  bones 
of  meat  that  have  been  boiled  are  nearly  as  pro- 
ductive as  fresh  bones  ;  but  Dr.  Young  found  those 
of  meat  that  had  been  roasted  afforded  no  jelly, 
at  least  by  simmering,  or  gentle  boiling. 
Bones,  growth  of.     See  Osteogeny. 
BONEBINDER.     See  Osteocolla. 
BONET,  Theoi'iiii.us,  was  born  at  Geneva 
in  1620,  and  graduated  at  Bologna.     He  had  con- 
siderable practice,  and  was  extremely  zealous  in 
the  pursuit  of  morbid  anatomy,  as  well  as  in  ex- 
tracting valuable  observations  from  authors.     His 
hearing  becoming  impaired,  he  devoted  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  to  the  arrangement  of  the  mate- 
rials which   he  had   prepared.      His    principal 
work,  entitled  "  Sepulchretum,"  published  1679, 
was  highly  approved  :  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
Morgagni's  excellent  treatise,  "De  Sedibus  et 
CausisMorborum."    Another  publication  of  his, 
"  Mercurius  compilations,"  is  an  index  of  medi- 
cal literature  to  the  time  of  its  appearance,  1682. 
His  death  occurred  seven  years  after. 
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Bononie'nsis  lapis.  The  Bononianstone, 
Called  also  phosphorus  bononiensis,  phosphorut 
kircheri,the  light  carrier.or  Bononian  phosphorus. 
As  a  medicine  the  stone  is  caustic  and  emetie. 
BONTIUS,  James,  was  born  at  Leyden,  where 
lie  studied  medicine,  and  then  went  to  practice  in 
India.  After  his  return,  he  wrote  several  valua- 
ble works  on  the  diseases  and  practice  of  that 
country,  as  well  as  on  its  natural  productions, 
animal  and  vegctuble.  The  most  esteemed  is  en- 
titled "De  Medicina  Indorum,"  and  appeared 
in  1G42. 

BO'NUS.  Good.  A  term  applied  to  plants, 
and  remedies  from  their  supposed  efficacy. 

Bonus  henricus.  (Henricus;  socalled,be- 
cause  its  virtues  were  detected  by  some  one  whose 
name  was  Henry.)  See  Chenopodium  bonus 
Henricus. 

BONY.  Osseus.  Of,  or  belonging  to,  or  re- 
sembling bone. 

BORACIC  ACID.  Acidum  boracicum.  Se- 
dative salt  of  Homberg.  Acid  of  Borax.  Bora- 
cine  acid.  "  The  salt  composed  of  this  acid  and 
soda,  had  long  been  used  both  in  medicine  and 
the  arts  under  the  name  of  borax,  when  Homberg 
first  obtained  the  acid  separate  inl702,  by  distilling 
a  mixture  of  borax  and  sulphate  of  iron.  He  sup- 
posed, however,  that  it  was  a  product  of  the  latter, 
and  gave  it  the  name  of  volatile  narcotic  salt  of 
vitriol,  or  sedative  salt.  Lemery  the  younger  soon 
after  discovered  that  it  could  be  obtained  from  bo- 
rax equally  bymeans  of  the  nitric  or  muriatic  acid; 
Geoffroy  detected  soda  in  borax :  and  at  length 
Baron  proved  by  a  number  of  experiments,  that 
borax  is  a  compound  of  soda  and  a  peculiar  acid. 
Cadet  ha9  disputed  this ;  but  he  has  merely  shown, 
that  the  borax  of  the  shops  is  frequently  contami- 
nated with  copper ;  and  Struve  and  Exchaquet 
have  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  boracic  and 
phosphoric  acids  are  the  same  ;  yet  their  experi- 
ments only  show,  that  they  resemble  each  other 
in  certain  respects,  not  in  all. 

To  procure  the  acid,  dissolve  borax  in  hot  water, 
and  filter  the  solution,  then  add  sulphuric  acid  by 
little  and  little,  till  the  liquid  has  a  sensibly  acid 
taste.  Lay  it  aside  to  cool,  and  a  great  number 
of  small  shining  laminated  crystals  will  form. 
These  are  the  boracic  acid.  They  are  to  be 
washed  with  cold  water,  and  drained  upon  brown 
paper. 

Boracic  acid  thus  procured  is  in  the  form  of 
thin  irregular  hexagonal  scales,  of  a  silvery  white- 
ness, having  some  resemblance  to  spermaceti, 
and  the  same  kind  of  greasy  feel.  It  has  a  sourish 
taste  at  first,  then  makes  a  bitterish  cooling  im- 
pression, and  at  last  leaves  an  agreeable  sweet- 
ness. Pressed  between  the  teeth,  it  is  not  brittle 
but  ductile.  It  has  no  smell ;  but,  when  sulphuric 
acid  is  poured  on  it  a  transient  odour  of  musk  is 
produced.  Its  specific  gravity  in  the  form  of 
scales  is  1.479 ;  after  it  has  been  fused,  1.803.  It 
is  not  altered  by  light.  Exposed  to  the  fire  it 
swells  up,  from  losing  its  water  of  crystallisa- 
tion, and  in  this  state  is  called  calcined  boracic 
acid.  It  melts  a  little  before  it  is  red  hot,  without 
perceptibly  losing  any  water,  but  it  does  not  flow 
freely  till  it  is  red,  and  then  less  than  the  borate  of 
soda.  After  this  fusion  it  is  a  hard  transparent 
glas9,  becoming  a  little  opaque  on  exposure  to  the 
air,  without  abstracting  moisture  from  it,  and  un- 
altered in  its  properties,  for  on  being  dissolved  in 
boiling  water  it  crystallises  as  before.  This  glass 
is  used  in  the  composition  of  false  gems. 

Boiling  water  scarcely  dissolves  one-fiftieth 
part,  and  cold  water  much  less.  When  this  solu- 
tion is  distilled  in  close  vessels,  part  of  the  acid 
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with  the  water,  and  crystallises  in  the  re- 
ceiver. It  is  more  soluble  in  alkohol,  and  alkohol 
containing  it  burns  with  a  green  flame,  as  does 
paper  dipped  in  a  solution  of  boracic  acid. 

Neither  oxygen  gas,  nor  the  simple  combusti- 
bles, nor  the  common  metals,  produce  any  change 
upon  boracic  acid,  as  far  as  is  at  present  known. 
It  mixed  with  finely  powdered  charcoal,  it  is  ne- 
vertheless capable  of  vitrification ;  and  with  soot 
it  melts  into  a  black  bitumen-like  mass,  which 
however  is  soluble  in  water,  and  cannot  easily  be 
burned  to  ashes,  but  sublimes  in  part.  With  the 
assistance  of  a  distilling  heat  it  dissolves  in  oils, 
especially  mineral  oils  ;  and  with  these  it  yields 
fluid  and  solid  products,  which  impart  a  green 
colour  to  spirit  of  wine.  When  rubbed  with 
phosphorus  it  docs  not  prevent  its  inflammation, 
but  an  earthy  yellow  matter  is  left  behind.  It  is 
hardly  capable  of  oxyding  or  dissolving  any  of  the 
metals,  except  iron  and  zinc,  and  perhaps  copper  ; 
but  it  combines  with  most  of  the  metallic  oxydes, 
as  it  does  with  the  alkalies,  and  probably  with  all 
the  earths,  though  the  greater  part  of  its  combina- 
tions have  hitherto  been  little  examined.  It  is  of 
great  use  in  analyzing  stones  that  contain  a  fixed 
alkali. 

Crystallised  boracid  acid  is  a  compound  of  57 
parts  of  acid  and  43  of  water.  The  honour  of  dis- 
covering the  radical  ofboracic  acid,  is  divided  be- 
tween Sir  II.  Davy  and  Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard. 
The  first,  on  applying  his  powerful  voltaic  battery 
to  it,  obtained  a  chocolate-coloured  body  in  small 
quantity  ;  but  the  two  latter  chemists,  by  acting 
on  it  with  potassium  in  equal  quantities,  at  a  low 
red  heat,  formed  boron  and  sub-borate  of  potass. 
For  a  small  experiment,  a  glass  tube  will  serve, 
but  on  a  greater  scale  a  copper  tube  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred. The  potassium  and  boracic  acid,  perfectly 
dry,  should  be  intimately  mixed  before  exposing 
them  to  heat.  On  withdrawing  the  tube  from 
the  fire,  allowing  it  to  cool,  and  removing  the  cork 
which  loosely  closed  its  mouth,  we  then  pour  suc- 
cessive portions  of  water  into  it,  till  we  detach  or 
dissolve  the  whole  matter.  The  water  ought  to 
be  heated  each  time.  The  whole  collected  liquids 
are  allowed  to  settle  ;  when,  after  washing  the 
precipitate  till  the  liquid  ceases  to  affect  syrup  of 
violets,  we  dry  the  boron  in  a  capsule,  and  then 
put  it  into  a  phial  out  of  contact  of  air.  Boron 
is  solid,  tasteless,  inodorous,  and  of  a  greenish- 
brown  colour.  Its  specific  gravity  is  somewhat 
greater  than  water.  The  prime  equivalent  of  bo- 
racic acid  has  been  inferred  from  the  borate  of 
ammonia,  to  be  about  2.7  or  2.8;  oxygen  being 
1.0 ;  and  it  probably  consists  of  2.0  of  oxygen  4. 
6.8  of  boron.  But  by  Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard, 
thepronortions  would  be  2  of  boron  to  1  of  oxygen. 

The  boracic  acid  has  a  more  powerful  attraction 
for  lime  than  for  any  other  of  the  bases,  though 
it  does  not  readily  form  borate  of  lime,  by  adding 
a  solution  of  it  to  lime  water,  or  decomposing  by 
lime  water  the  soluble  alkaline  borates.  In  either 
case  an  insiped  white  powder,  nearly  insoluble, 
which  is  the  borate  of  lime,  is,  however,  precipi- 
tated. The  borate  of  barvtcs  is  likewise  an  inso- 
luble, tasteless,  white  powder. 

Bergman  has  observed,  that  magnesia,  thrown 
by  little  and  little  into  a  solution  of  boracic  acid, 
dissolved  slowly,  and  the  liquor  on  evaporation 
afforded  granulated  crystals,  without  any  regular 
form:  that  these  crystals  were  fusible  in  the  fire 
without  being  decomposed  ;  but  that  alkohol  was 
raffietaarf  to  separata  tike  boracic  acid  from  the 
.magnesia.  If,  however,  some  of  the  soluble  mag- 
nc.siiui  salts  be  decomposed  by  alkaline  borates  in 
a  state  of  solution,  an  insipid  and  insoluble  borate 
of  magnesia  is  thrown  down.     It  is   probable, 


therefore,  that  Bergman's  salt  was  a  borate  01 
magnesia  dissolved  in  an  excess  of  boracic  acid  ; 
which  acid  being  taken  up  by  the  alkohol,  the  true 
borate  of  magnesia  was  precipitated  in  a  white 
powder,  and  mistaken  by  him  for  magnesia. 

One  of  the  best  known  combinations  of  this  acid 
is  the  native  magnesio-calcareous  borate  of  Kalk- 
berg,  near  Lunenburg ;  the  wurfehtein  of  the 
Germans,  cubic  quartz  of  various  mineralogists, 
and  boracite  of  Kirwan. 

The  borate  of  potassa  is  but  little  known, 
though  it  is  said  to  be  capable  of  supplying  the 
place  of  that  of  soda  in  the  arts  ;  but  more  direct 
experiments  are  required  to  establish  this  effect. 
Like  that,  it  is  capable  of  existing  in  two  states, 
neutral  and  with  excess  of  base,  but  it  is  not  so 
crystallisable,  and  assumes  the  form  of  parallelo- 
pipeds. 

With  soda  the  boracic  acid  forms  two  different 
salts.  One,  in  which  the  alkali  is  more  than  tri- 
ple the  quantity  necessary  to  saturate  the  acid,  is 
of  considerable  use  in  the  arts,  and  has  long  been 
known  by  the  name  of  borax ;  under  which  its 
history  and  an  account  of  its  properties  will  be 
given.  The  other  is  a  neutral  salt,  not  changing 
the  syrup  of  violets  green  like  the  borate  with  ex- 
cess of  base  ;  differing  from  it  in  taste  and  solubil- 
ity ;  crystallising  neither  so  readily,  nor  in  the 
same  manner ;  not  efflorescent  like  it :  but  like  it, 
fusible  into  a  glass,  and  capable  of  being  em- 
ployed for  the  same,  purposes.  This  salt  may  be 
formed  by  saturating  the  superabundant  soda  in 
borax  with  some  other  acid,  and  then  separating 
the  two  salts  ;  but  it  is  obviously  more  eligible  to 
saturate  t'nr  excess  of  soda  with  au  additional  por- 
tion of  the  boracic  acid  itself. 

Borate  of  ammonia  forms  in  small  rhomboidal 
crystals,  easily  decomposed  by  fire  ;  or  in  scales, 
of  a  pungent  urinous  taste,  which  lose  the  crys-- 
talline  form,  and  grow  brown  on  exposure  to  the 
air. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  combine  the  boracic  acid 
with  alumina,  at  least  in  the  direct  way. 

The  boracic  acid  unites  with  silex  by  fusion, 
and  forms  with  it  a  solid  and  permanent  vitreous 
compound.  This  borate  of  silex,  however,  is 
neither  sapid  nor  soluble,  nor  perceptibly  altera- 
ble in  the  air  ;  and  cannot  be  formed  without  the 
assistance  of  a  violent  heat.  In  the  same  manner, 
triple  compounds  may  be  formed  with  silex  and 
borates  already  saturated  with  other  bases. 

The  boracic  acid  has  been  found  in  a  disengaged 
state  in  several  lakes  of  hot  mineral  waters  near 
Monte  Rotondo,  Berchiaio,  and  Castellonuovo,  in 
Tuscany,  in  the  proportion  of  nearly  nine  grains 
in  a  hundred  of  water,  by  Hoeffer  Mascagni  also 
found  it  adhering  to  schistus,  on  the  borders  of 
lakes,  of  an  obscure  white,  yellow,  or  greenish, 
colour,  and  crystallised  in  the  form  of  needles. 
He  has  likewise  found  it  in  combination  with  am- 
monia. 

BORACITE.  Borate  of  magnesia.  A  crys- 
tallised mineral  found  in  gypsum  in  the  Kalberg, 
in  Brunswick,  and  at  Scgeberg,  in  Holland.  It 
is  translucent,  and  of  a  shining  greasy  lustre,  yel- 
lowish, greyish,  or  of  a  greenish-white  colour. 
Vauquelin's  Analysis  gives  83.4  boracic  acid,  and 
16.6  magnesia. 

BORAGE.     See  Borago. 

BORA'GO.  (Formerly  written  Corago;  from 
cor,  the  heart,  and  ago,  to  affect :  because  it  was 
supposed  to  comfort  the  heart  and  spirits.)  Bo- 
rage. 1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linncean  system.  Class,  Pentandria ;  Order, 
Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopccial  name  of  the  officinal 
borage.     See  Borago  officinalis. 
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Borago  officinalis.  The  systematic  name 
for  the  borage  of  the  shops.  Corrago;  Buglos- 
sum  vei~um;  Buglossum  latifolium ;  Borago 
hortensis.  The  leaves  and  flowers  of  this  plant, 
Borago— foliis  omnibus  alternis,  calycibus  pa- 
tentibus  of  Linnams,  are  estemed  in  some  coun- 
tries as  refrigerent  and  cordial.  A  syrup  is  pre- 
pared from  the  leaves  in  France,  and  used  in 
pleurisies  and  inflammatory  fevers.  Their  prin- 
cipal use  in  this  island  is  in  that  grateful  summer 
beverage,  known  by  the  name  ofVool  ttinkard. 

BO'RAS.     See  Borate. 

Bokassod*..     Borate  of  soda.     See  Borax. 

BORATE.  Bo7as.  A  salt  formed  of  boracic 
acid  with  an  enrthy,  alkaline,  or  metallic  base  ;  as 
borate  of  soda,  &c. 

BO'itAX.  (Borak,  Arabian.)  Boras  soda; 
Sub-boras  soda.  The  obsolete  synonyms  are 
Chrysocolla  ;  Capixtrum  auri;  Ancinar  ;  Bo- 
rax-tr  ion ;  Acesiis  anucar ;  Antincar;  Tincal : 
Amphitane ;  Baurach ,  Nitrum  factitium ; 
Santerna,  and  Nitrum  nalivvm.  "  It  does  not 
appear  that  borax  was  known  to  the  ancients, 
their  chrysocolla  being  a  very  different  substance, 
composed  of  the  rust  of  copper,  triturated  with 
urine.  The  word  borax  occurs  for  the  first  time 
in  the  works  of  Geber. 

Borax  is  found  in  the  East,  and  likewise  in 
South  America. 

The  purification  of  borax  by  the  Venetians  and 
the  Hnl'anders,  was,  for  a  long  time,  kept  secret. 
ChapUil  finds,  after  trying  all  the  processes  in  the 
large  way,  that  the  simplest  method  consists  in 
boiling  the  borax  strongly  and  for  a  Ion?  time, 
with  water.  This  solution  being  filtered,  uflbrds  by 
evaporation  crystals,  which  are  somewhat  foul, 
but  maybe  purified  by  repeating  the  operation. 

Purified  borax  is  white,  transparent,  rather 
greasy  in  its  fracture,  affecting  the  form  of  six- 
sided  prisms,  terminating  in  three-sided  or  six- 
sided  pyramids.  Its  taste  is  styptic  ;  it  converts 
syrup  of  violets  to  a  green  ;  and  when  exposed 
to  heat,  it  swells  up,  boils,  loses  its  water  of  crys- 
tallisation, and  becomes  converted  into  a  porous, 
white  opaque  mass,  commonly  called  Calcined 
Borax.  A  stronger  heat  brings  it  into  a  state  of 
quiet  fusion  ;  but  the  glassy  substance  thus  afford- 
ed, which  is  transparent,  and  of  a  greenish  yel- 
low colour,  is  soluble  in  water,  and  c  illoresces  in 
the  air.  It  requires  about  eighteentimes  its  weight 
of  water  to  dissolve  it  at  the  temperature  of  sixty 
degrees  of  Fahrenheit ;  but  water  at  the  boiling 
heat  dissolves  three  times  this  quantity.  Its  com- 
ponent parts,  according  to  Kirwan  are,  boracic 
acid  34,  soda  17,  water  47." 

Borax  is  rarely  used  internally  in  modern  prac- 
tice ;  and  according  to  Murray,  it  does  not  appear 
to  possess  any  activity,  although  it  is  supposed  by 
some  to  be,  in  doses  of  half  a  drachm  or  two 
scruples,  diuretic  and  emmenago^ue.  It  is  occa- 
sionally given  in  cardialgia  as  an  antacid.  Its  so- 
lution is  in  common  use  as  a  cooling  gargle,  did  to 
detach  mucus,  &c  from  the  mouth  in  putrid 
fever ;  and  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  sugar, 
it  is  used  in  the  form  of  powder  to  remove  the 
aphthous  crust  fron>  the  tongue  in  children.  The 
salts  formed  by  the  union  of  the  acid  of  borax 
with  different  bases  are  called  borates. 

BORBORY'GMUS.  (From  fiol£ol,v?>u>,  to 
make  a  noise.)  The  rumbling  noise  occasioned 
by  flatus  in  the  intestines.  It  frequently  precedes 
hysterical  affections.  Dr.  Good  gives  this  name 
to  that  variety  of  his  Limosis  flatus,  which  is 
known  by  frequent  rumbling  of  the  bowels. 

BORDEU,  TheophilusTde,  a  French  physi- 
cian, born  in  1722.    He  graduated  at  Mcntpelier, 
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and  was  soon  after  appointed  inspector  of  the 
in :  ral  waters  at  Bareges,  and  professor  of  anato- 
m\  Pubsequently  he  went  to  Paris,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  faculty  there  in  1754.  He  died  of 
apoplexy  in  his  55th  year.  His  most  esteemed 
work  is  on  the  cellular  membrane  ;  his  distinc- 
tions of  the  pulse  appear  too  nice  lor  practical 
utility. 

BORELLI,  John  Alfhonsus,  was  born  at 
Castelnuovo,  in  1608.  He  firsttauglv  the  mathe- 
matics in  Sicily,  then  as  professor  at  Pisa ;  and 
being  soon  after  admitted  to  the  celebrated  acade- 
my del  Cimento,  he  formed  the  design  of  explain- 
ing the  functions  of  animal  bodies  on  mathematical 
principles.  For  this  purpose  he  applied  him- 
se':'  diligently  to  dissection.  His  grand  work, 
"  De  Motu  Animalium,"  was  published  after  his 
death,  which  happened  in  1679,  at  the  expense  of 
Christina,  queen  of  Sweden.  The  imposing  ap- 
pearance of  his  opinions  gained  them  many  con- 
verts at  first,  but  they  have  been  found  very  de- 
fective on  maturer  examination.  He  was  author 
ol  many  other  publications  on  different  subjects. 

BORON.  The  combustible  basis  of  boracic 
acid.      See  Boracic  oi  id. 

Boro'zail.  An  Ethiopian  word  for  an  epidemic 
disease,  in  appearance  similar  to  the  lues  venerea. 

Borra'go.     See  Borago. 

Bo'iiri.  (Indian.)  Borri-borri.  Boberri.  The 
Indian  name  for  turmeric  :  also  an  ointment  used 
there,  in  which  the  roots  of  turmeric  are  a  chief 
ingredient.  * 

Bo'sa.  An  Egyptian  word  for  an  inebriating 
mas?,  made  of  the  meal  of  darnel,  hempsced,  and 
water. 

Bo'smoros.  (From  fiocKo>,  to  eat,  and  jiopoj, 
a  part  ;  because  it  is  divided  tor  food  by  the  mill. ) 
Bosporas.     A  species  of  meal. 

Bota'lf.  foramen.  A  name  formerly  ap- 
plied to  the  foramen  ovale  of  the  heart. 

BOTALLUS,  Leonard,  an  eminent  physician 
of  Piedmont,  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the 
1 6t  h  century.  He  graduated  at  Padua;  and  at- 
tained considerable  reputation,  as  well  in  surgery 
as  in  medicine  ;  having  the  honour  of  attending 
two  of  the  French  kings,  and  the  prince  of 
Orange  ;  the  latter  of  whom  he  cured  of  a 
wound,  in  which  the  carotid  artery  had  been  in- 
jured. He  published  a  treatise  on  gun-shot  wounds, 
which  long  remained  in  high  estimation.  But 
that  which  chiefly  gained  him  celebrity  was  a 
work  on  bleeding,  general  and  local,  which  he 
recommended  to  be  freely  practised  in  a  great 
variety  of  diseases,  both  acute  and  chronic.  '  His 
opinions  were  adopted  by  many,  and  carried  to  an 
extravagant  length,  particularly  in  France  ;  but 
more  enlarged  experience  has  tended  greatly 
to  lessen  their  prevalence. 

Bota'nicon.  (From  fioravn,  an  herb.)  A 
plaster  made  of  herbs,  and  described  by  Paulus 
^Egineta. 

BOTANIST.  Botanicus.  One  who  under- 
stands the  nature,  history,  and  distinction  of  vege- 
tables, on  settled  and  certain  principles,  and  can 
call  every  plant  by  a  distinct,  proper,  and  intelli- 
gible name. 

BOTANY.  (Botanica.  EolavtKr,;  from  (iolarri, 
an  herb  or  grass,  which  is  derived  from  /iou,  or 
(iottKM,  to  feed,  because  grass  is  the  chief  food 
of  the  animals  which  are  most  useful  to  man. ) 
That  branch  of  natural  history  which  relates  to 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  the  second  of  the  three 
grand  assemblages  into  which  all  terrestrial  ob- 
jects are  divided.  It  is  a  science  not  confined  to 
the  description  and  classification  of  plants,  as  has 
often  been  represented,  but  it  comprehends  many 
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••ther  important  particulars.     Its  various   objeets 
may  be  conveniently  arranged  under  the  follow- 
,'cneral  heads  :  — 

1.  The  /  ■•minology,  or  description  and  nomen- 
clatm  raJ  parts  of  a  plant,  which  are 
externally  visible. 

If  all  natural  >l>je<;ts  were  simple  in  their  form, 
it  would  not  b'  easy  n>  distinguish  one  from 
another,  nor  would  it  be  possible  to  describe  them 
to  u'im  a  clear  and  precise  idea  of  them. 
Hence  a  boundless  varid  v,  connected  with  gene- 
ral resemblances,  is  wisely  and  benevolently  made 
their  universal  character.  Every  plant  is  com- 
posed of  several  parts,  which  differ  in  each  other 
from  their  outward  appearance,  aud  which  can- 
not fail  to  strike  the  most  careless  spectator. 
Many  of  them  also  arc  themselves  compound,  and 
are  obviously  capable  of  being  divided  into  sub- 
ordinate parts. 

2.  The  classification  or  arrangement.  A  know- 
ledge of  the  different  parts  of  a  plant  must  neces- 
sarily be  gained  before  it  is  described.  But  amidst 
the  numerous  vegetable  productions  of  even  a 
single  country,  this  of  itself  would  avail  but  little. 
To  give  a  peculiar  name  to  every  individual  would 
be  a  labour  which  no  invention  or  diligence  can 
perform  ;  and,  if  performed,  would  produce  a 
burden  which  no  memory  can  sustain.     It  is  ne- 

iy,  therefore,  to  pursue  resemblances  and 
differences  through  a  number  of  gradations,  and 
to  found  on  them  primary  and  subordinate  di- 
visions, either  ascending  from  particulars  to  gene- 
rals, or  descending  from  generals  to  particulars. 
The  former  is  the  method  in  which  science  of 
every  kind  is  slowly  formed  and  extended  ;  the 
latter  that  in  which  it  is  most  easily  taught.  The 
number  of  Stages  through  which  these  subdivisions 
should  be  carried  is  either  not  pointed  out  by  na- 
ture, or  enough  of  nature  is  not  Known  to  fix  them 
with  precision.  They  difFer,  therefore,  in  differ- 
ent systems ;  and,  unfortunately,  corresponding 
ones  have  not  always  been  called  by  the  same 
names. 

3.  The  synonyms  of  plants,  or  the  names  by 
which  they  are  distinguished  in  the  writings  of 
professed  botanists  and  others,  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  present. 

4.  The  sensible  qualities  of  plants  or  the  differ- 
ent manner  in  which  they  severally  affect  the  or- 
gans of  sight,  smell,  taste,  and  touch. 

5.  The  anatomy  of  plants,  or  description  of  the 
different  visible  parts  of  which  their  substance  is 
composed. 

6.  The  physiology  of  plants.  A  plant,  like 
an  animal,  is  a  very  compound,  organised,  living 
being,  in  which  various  operations,  both  chemical 
and  mechanical,  are  continually  carrying  on, 
from  its  first  production  to  its  final  dissolution. 
It  springs  from  a  seed  fertilised  by  the  pollen  of  its 
parent  plant.  It  takes  in  foreign  substances  by 
its  inhaling  and  absorbent  vessels.  It  elaborates 
and  assimilates  to  its  own  substance  those  parts  of 
than  that  are  nutritious,  and  throws  off  the  rest. 
It  Mantes  a  rariet]  of  fluids  by  the  means  of 
stands,  and  other  unknown  organs.  It  gives  that 
motion  to  its  sap  on  which  a  continuance  of  its 
life  dej 

7.  The  purposes  to  which  different  plants  are 
applied  either  as  irticb  oi  food,  ingredients  in 
the  con  position  of  medicine,  or  materials  and 
instrument  in  the  useful  and  elegant  arts,  the 
-oil  and  ituation  in  which  they  are  generally 
found,  and  which  are  mo-t  favourable  to  their 
growth,  tli  :  in  which  they  open  their 
Bowers,  n  I  ripen  their froit,  with  many  other  in- 
cidental particulars,  arc  properly  within  the  pro- 
of the  botanist.     Hot  as  a  botanist  he  is 
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concerned  with  nothing  more  than  the  simpf.3 
facts.  The  best  methods  of  cultivating  such  as 
are  raised  in  considerable  quantities  for  the  special 
use  or  amusement  of  man  ;  the  theory  of  their 
nutritious  or  medicinal  properties  ;  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  to  be  prepared,  so  as  to  ef- 
fect the  intended  purposes ;  are  the  province 
either  of  th>  gardener,  farmer,  physician,  chemist, 
or  the  artist. 

8.  The  history  of  botany. 

BOTANY  BAY.  An  English  settlement  in 
New  Holland,  so  called  because  it  afforded  the 
botanist  nnmeious  plants.  A  yellow  resin  o-oes 
by  the  name  of  Botany  Bay  gum,  which  exudes- 
spontaneously  from  the  trunk  of  the  tree  called 
Acarois  resmifera,  and  also  from  the  wounded 
bark.  All  the  information  that  has  been  hitherto 
collected  respecting  the  history  of  the  yellow  gum 
is  the  following  : — The  plant  that  produces  it  is 
low  and  small,  with  long  grassy  leaves  ;  but  the 
fructification  ol  it  shoots  out  in  a  singular  manner" 
from  the  centre  of  the  leaves,  on  a  single  straight 
stem,  to  the  height  of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet.  Of 
this  stem,  which  is  strong  and  light,  like  some  of 
the  reed  class,  the  natives  usually  make  their 
spears.  The  resin  is  generally  dug  up  out  of  the 
soil  under  the  tree,  not  collected  from  it,  and  may, 
perhaps,  be  that  which  Tasman  calls  "gum  lac 
of  the  ground."  Mr.  Boles,  surgeon  of  the  Lady 
Penrhyn,  gives  a  somewhat  different  account ;  and 
as  this  gentleman  appears  to  have  paid  considera- 
ble attention  to  the  subject,  his  account  may  cer- 
tainly be  relied  upon.  After  describing  the  tree 
in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  above,  he  ob- 
serves, that  at  the  top  of  the  trunk  of  the  tree, 
long  grassy  leaves  grow  in  great  abundance.  The 
gum  is  found  under  these  leaves  in  considerable 
quantities :  it  commonly  exudes  in  round  tears,  or 
drops,  from  the  size  of  a  large  pea  to  that  of  a 
marble,  and  sometimes  much  larger.  These  are, 
by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  frequently  so  much  soft- 
ened, that  they  fall  ou  the  ground,  and  in  this  soft 
state  adhere  to  whatever  they  fall  upon :  hence 
the  gum  is  frequently  found  mixed  with  dirt, 
wood,  the  bark  of  the  tree,  and  various  other  sub- 
stances ;  so  that  one  lump  has  been  seen  com- 
posed of  many  small  pure  pieces  of  various  sizes, 
united  together,  which  weighed  nearly  half  a  hun- 
dred weight.  It  is  produced  in  such  abundance, 
that  one  man  may  collect  thirty  or  forty  pounds 
in  the  space  of  a  few  hours.  The  convicts  have 
another  method  of  collecting  it :  they  dig  round 
the  tree,  and  break  off  pieces  of  the  roots^  which 
always  have  some,  and  frequently  considerable 
quantities  of  the  gum  in  them.  This  gum  appears 
nearly,  but  not  entirely,  the  same  as  that  which 
exudes  from  the  trunk  of  the  tree  ;  the  former  is 
often  mixed  with  a  strong  smelling  resinous  sub- 
stance of  a  black  nature,  and  is  so  interwoven  in 
the  wood  itself,  that  it  is  with  difficulty  separated. 
The  latter  appears  a  pure  unmixed  resinous  sub- 
stance. 

Several  experiments  have  been  made,  princi- 
pally with  the  view  of  determining  what  men- 
struum would  dissolve  the  gum  the  most  readily, 
and  in  the  greatest  quantity,  from  which  it  appears 
alkoho!  and  tether  dissolve  the  most. 

The  diseases  in  which  this  resin  is  administered 
are  those  of  the  priraae  vise,  and  principally  such 
from  spasm,  a  debility,  a  loss  of  tone,  or 
a  diminished  a  ttion  in  the  muscular  fibres  of  the 
stomach  and  bon  els,  such  as  loss  of  appetite,  sick- 
ness, vomiting,  tlatulen.:y,  h<  art-burn,  pain."  in 
the  stomach,  .Stc.  when  they  were  really  idiopa- 
thic complaints,  and  not  dependent  upon  any  dis- 
ease in  the  stomach,  or  affections  of  other  parts  of 
the  bodv  communicated  to  the  stomach.     In  dr- 
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bilities  and  relaxations  of  the  bowels,  aud  the 
symptoms  from  thence  arising,  such  as  purging 
and  flatulency,  it  has  been  found  of  good  effect. 
In  certain  cases  of  diarrhoea,  however,  (and  it 
seemed  those  in  which  an  unusual  degree  of  irrita- 
bility prevailed,)  it  did  not  answer  so  well,  unless 
given  in  small  doses,  and  combined  with  opiates, 
when  the  patient  seemed  to  gain  greater  advantage 
than  when  opiates  only  were  had  recourse  to.  In 
cases  of  amenorrhoea,  depending  on  (what  most 
of  those  cases  do  depend  upon)  a  sluggishness,  a 
debility,  and  flaccidity  of  the  system,  this  medi- 
cine, when  assisted  by  proper  exercise  and  diet, 
has,  by  removing  the  symptoms  of  dyspepsia, 
and  by  restoring  the  tone  and  action  of  the  muscu- 
lar fibres,  been  found  very  serviceable.  This 
medicine  does  not,  in  the  dose  of  about  half  a 
drachm,  appear  to  possess  any  remarkably  sensi- 
ble operation.  It  neither  vomits,  purges,  nor 
binds  the  belly,  nor  does  it  materially  increase 
the  secretion  of  urine  or  perspiration.  It  has,  in- 
deed, sometimes  been  said  to  purge,  and  at  others 
to  occasion  sweating ;  but  they  are  not  constant 
effects,  and  when  they  do  occur,  it  generally  de- 
pends on  some  accidental  circumstance.  It  should 
seem  to  possess,  in  a  very  extensive  degree,  the 
property  of  allaying  morbid  irritability,  and  of 
restoring  tone,  strength,  and  action,  to  the  debili- 
tated and  relaxed  fibre.  When  the  gum  itself  is 
given,  it  should  always  be  the  pure  unmixed  part  ; 
if  given  in  the  form  of  a  draught,  it  should  be 
mixed  in  water  with  mucilage  of  gum-arabic  ;  if 
made  into  pills,  a  small  portion  of  Castile  soap 
may  be  employed  ;  it  was  found  the  lixiv.  sapon. 
dissolved  it  entirely.  It  is  commonly,  however, 
made  into  a  tincture  by  mixing  equal  parts  of  the 
gum  and  rectified  spirit ;  one  drachm  of  this  tinc- 
ture (containing  half  a  drachm  of  the  pure  gum) 
made  into  a  draught  with  water  and  syrup,  by  the 
assistance  of  fifteen  grains  of  gum-arabic  in  mucil- 
age, forms  an  elegant  medicine,  and  at  the  same 
time  very  palatable.  It  soon  solidifies  by  the  sun, 
into  pieces  of  a  yellow  colour  of  various  sizes. 
It  pulverises  easily  without  caking  ;  nor  does  it 
adhere  to  the  teeth  when  chewed.  It  has  a  slightly 
sweet  astringent  taste.  It  melts  at  a  moderate 
heat.  When  kindled,  it  emits  a  white  fragrant 
smoke.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  imparts  to  it 
the  flavour  of  storax.  Out  of  nine  parts,  six  are 
soluble  in  water,  and  astringent  to  the  taste  ;  and 
two  parts  are  woody  fibre. 

Bo'thor.  (Arabian.)  Tumours;  pimples  in 
the  face  :  also  the  small-pox  or  measles. 

Bo'thrion.     (From  fiodfjwv,  a  little  pit.)     Bo- 
trium.     1.  The  socket  for  the  tooth. 
2.  An  ulceration  of  the  cornea. 
Bo'tia.     A  name  given  to  scrophula. 
Bo'tIn.     A  name  for  turpentine. 
Bo'tium.     Boetum.     1.  A  broncocele. 
2.  Indurated  bronchial  glands. 
Botothi'num.     The  most  evident  symptom  of 
disease. 

Botri'tis.  (From  fiorpvs,  a  bunch  of  grapes.) 
Botryites.  A  sort  of  burnt  cadmia,  collected  in 
*he  top  of  the  furnace,  and  resembling  a  bunch  of 
grapes. 

BOTRYOLITE.  A  brittle  and  moderately 
hard  mineral,  which  occurs  in  mamillary  concre- 
tions of  a  pearly  or  greyish-white  colour,  com- 
posed of  silica,  boracic  acid,  lime,  oxide  of  iron 
and  water.    It  comes  from  Norway. 

BO'TRYS.  (Bo7pu5,  a  cluster  of  grapes  :  so 
called  because  its  seeds  hang  down  like  a  bunch  of 
grapes. )     The  oak  of  Jerasakn.. 

Botrts  mexicana.    See   Chenopodium  am- 
hrOsioides. 
I6P 
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Botrts  vulgaris.  See  Chenopodium  bo- 
trys. 

Bo'tcs.  Botia.  Bolus  barbatus.  A  cu- 
curbit of  the  chemist. 

Bouba'lios.  See  Momordica  Elaterium, 
and  Pudendum  muliebre. 

Bou'bon.     See  Bubo. 

BOUGI'E.  (French  for  wax  candle.)  Can- 
delacerea;  Candela  medicata;  Catheteres  of 
Swediaur ;  X'era  medicati  of  Le  Dran ;  Cereo- 
lus  chimrgorum.  A  term  applied  by  surgeons 
to  a  long,  slender  instrument,  that  is  introduced 
through  the  urethra  into  the  bladder.  Bougies 
made  of  the  elastic  gum  are  preferable  to  those 
made  of  wax.  The  caustic  bougie  differs  from 
the  ordinary  one  in  having  a  thin  roll  of  caustic  in 
its  middle,  which  destroys  the  stricture,  or  any 
part  it  comes  in  contact  with.  Those  made  of  cat- 
gut are  very  seldom  used,  but  are  deserving  of  the 
attention  of  the  surgeon.  Bougies  are  chiefly 
used  to  overcome  strictures  in  the  urethra,  and  the 
introduction  of  them  requires  a  good  deal  of  ad- 
dress and  caution.  They  should  not  be  kept  in 
the  urethra  so  long  at  one  time  as  to  excite  much 
pain  or  irritation.  Before  their  use  is  disconti- 
nued, they  should,  if  practicable,  be  carried  the 
length  of  the  bladder,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
extent  of  the  strictures,  taking  care  that  this  be 
performed  not  at  once,  but  in  a  gradual  manner, 
and  after  repeated  trials,  for  much  injury  might 
arise  from  any  hasty  or  violent  efforts  to  remove 
the  resistance  that  may  present  itself.  There  are 
bougies  also  for  the  oesophagus  and  rectum. 

BOU'LIMUS.  (From  (iov,  greatly,  and  X(//osr 
hunger;  or  from  /Jov\ofiai  to  desire.)  A  canine 
or  voracious  appetite. 

BOURNONITE.  An  antimonial  sulphuret  of 
lead. 

Bovey  coal.  Of  a  brownish-black  colour  and 
lamellar  texture,  formed  of  wood,  penetrated  with 
petroleum  or  bitumen,  and  found  in  Englwid, 
France,  Italy,  &c. 

Bovi'j.l.e.  (From  60s,  an  ox,  because  cattle 
were  supposed  subject  to  it.)     The  measles. 

Bovi'na    fames.     The  same  as  bulimia. 

Bovi'sta.     See  Lycoperdon. 

BOX-TREE.     See  Buxus. 

BOYLE'S  FUMING  LIQUOR.  The  hydro- 
guretted  eulphuret  of  ammonia. 

Brache'rium.  (From  brachiale,  a  bracelet.) 
A  truss  or  bandage  for  hernia  ;  a  term  used  by  the 
barbarous  Latin  writers. 

BRACHLE'US.  Brachial ;  belonging  to  the 
arm. 

Brachleusexternus.  See  Triceps  extensor 
cubiti. 

Braciiieus  internus.  See  Brachialis  in- 
ternus. 

Brachi.eus  musculus.  See  Brachialis  in- 
ternus. 

BRACHIAL.  Brachialis.  Of  or  belonging 
to  the  arm. 

Bra'chial  artery.  Arteria  brachialis.  The 
brachial  artery  is  the  continuation  of  the  axillary 
artery,  which,  as  it  passes  behind  the  tendon  o'f  • 
the  pectoralis  major,  receives  the  name  of  bra- 
chial. It  runs  down  on  the  inside  of  the  arm, 
over  the  musculus  coraco-brachialis,  and  anconams 
internus,  and,  along  the  inner  edge  of  the  biceps, 
behind  the  vena  basilica,  giving  out  small  branches 
as  it  goes  along.  Below  the  bend  of  the  arm  it 
divides  into  the  cubitalis  and  radialis.  Some- 
times, though  rarely,  the  brachial  artery  is  di- 
vided from  its  origin  into  two  large  branches, 
which  run  down  on  the  arm,  and  afterwards  on 
the  fore-arm,  where  they  are  called  citbitalif  and 
radial?'*. 
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\iiluiF-.  The  word  means  a  bracelet; 
bid  the  ancient  anatomical  writers  apply  this 
1  erm  to  the  carpus,  the  part  on  which  the  bracelet 
wan  worn. 

BRACHIA'LIS.     See  Brachial. 

Hkacuialis  externcs.  See  Triceps  exten- 
sor cubiti. 

Brachialis  interncs.  Braclnctus  ol  Win- 
slow.  Brachiaus  inlernus  of  Cowper ;  and 
Jfumero-cubital  of  Dumas.  A  muscle  of  the 
fore-arm,  situated  on  the  fore-part  of  the  os 
humeri.  It  arises  fleshy  from  the  middle  of  the 
os  humeri,  at  each  side  of  the  insertion  of  the 
deltoid  muscle,  covering  all  the  inferior  and  fore- 
part of  this  bone,  runs  over  the  joint,  and  adheres 
firmly  to  the  ligament;  is  inserted,  by  a  strong 
short  tendon,  into  the  coronoid  process  of  the 
ulna.  Its  use  is  to  bend  the  fore-arm,  and  to  pre- 
yent  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  joint  from  being 
pinched. 

BRAC  HIATUS.  Brachiate.  Applied  to 
branches,  panicles,  &c.  spread  in  four  directions, 
crossing  each  other  alternately  in  pairs  ;  a  com- 
mon mode  of  growth  in  the  branches  of  shrubs 
that  have  opposite  leaves,  as  the  lilac,  syringa,  &c. 

Biia'ciiii  os.     See  Humeri  os. 

Braciuo-cubitai.  ligament.  IAgamentum 
brathio-cubitale.  The  expansion  of  the  lateral 
ligament,  which  is  fixed  in  the  inner  condyle  of 
humeri,  runs  over  the  capsular,  to  which  it 
closely  adheres,  and  is  inserted  like  radii  on  the 
side  of  the  great  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna;  it 
i  red  on  the  inside  by  several  tendons,  which 
adhere  closely  to  it,  and  seem  to  strengthen  it 
very  considerably. 

Brachio-radial  ligament.  Ligamcntum 
hrachio-radiale.  The  expansion  of  the  lateral 
ligament,  which  runs  over  the  external  condyle 
of  the  03  humeri,  is  inserted  round  the  coronary 
ligament,  from  thence  all  the  way  down  to  the 
neck  of  the  radios,  and  also  in  the  neighbouring 
parts  of  the  ulna.  Through  all  this  passage  it 
covers  the  capsular  ligament,  and  is  covered  by 
several  tendons  adhering  closely  to  both. 

BRA'CHIUM.  (hpax'ov,  the  arm.)  The  arm, 
from  the  shoulder  to  the  wrist. 

Brachium  movens  o_cartus.  See  Latissi- 
mus  dorsi. 

Brachd'na.  According  to  Aviccnna,  a  spe- 
cies of  furor  uterinus. 

Brachychro'nius.  (From  /3pn%»?,  short,  and 
Ypovo;,  time.)  A  disease  which  continues  but  a 
short  time. 

Braciittnir'a.  (From  /fya^u?,  short,  and 
wi'ti.).  to  breathe.)  Shortness  and  difficulty  of 
breathing. 

Bba'chys.  (From /?/)a^ej,  short.)  A  muscle 
of  the  scapula. 

Bra'cium.     Copper.     Verdigris. 

BRACTEA.  (Braetea,  athinleaf  orplatc  of 
metal.)  A  floral  leaf.  One  of  the  seven  fulcra 
or  props  of  plants,  according  to  Linnaeus.  A 
;i  little  leaf-like  appendage  to  some 
flowers,  lying  under  or  interspersed  in  the  flower, 
but  generally  different  in  colour  from  the  true 
of  the  plant. 

I.  It  is  green  in  some;  as  in  Ocymum  basili- 
eum  mnjiM. 

'mired  in  others;    as  in  Salvia  hormi- 
vum,  Kc 

3.  In  some  it  is  caducous,  falling  off  before  the 

In  others  it  remains  •  as  in  Tibia  europtea. 

Coma   brarteata  is,  when  the   flower-stem   is 

terminated  with  a  number  of  very  large  bractese, 

1  liair. 

BRACTEATvfi.    (From  braetea,  lure  mean- 


ing a  corolla. )  The  name  of  aclass  of  Boerhaare'f 
method  of  plants,  consisting  of  herbaceous  vege- 
tables, which  have  petals,  and  the  seeds  of  which 
are  furnished  with  a  sinjrlc  lobe  or  cotyledon. 

BRACTEATUS.  (From  braetea,  a  floral 
leaf.)  Having  a  floral  leaf;  as  pedunculus  brac- 
teatus. 

BRACTEIFORMIS.  Resembling  a  braetea 
or  floral  leaf 

BraD*PE'psia.  (From  0paSvs,  slow,  and srtir/u, 
to  eonrocl  rtion. 

Bra'o(.,vT.  A  name  formerly  applied  to  a 
ptisan  of  honey  and  water. 

BRAIN.     See  Cerebrum. 

Brain,  little.     See  Cerebellum. 

BRAN.  Furfur.  The  husks  or  shells  of  wheat, 
which  remain  in  the  boulting  machine.  It  con- 
tains a  portion  of  the  farinaceous  matter,  and  is 
said  to  have  a  laxative  quality.  Decoctions  of 
bran,  sweetened  with  sugar,  are  used  by  the  com- 
mon people,  and  sometimes  with  success,  against 
coughs,  hoarseness,  &c. 

BRA'NCA,  (Branca,  the  Spanish  for  a  foot, 
or  branch. )  A  term  applied  to  some  herbs,  which 
are  supposed  to  resemble  a  particular  foot ;  as 
branca  leonis,  lion's  foot ;  branca  ursina,  bear's 
foot. 

Branca  leonina.     See  Alchcmilla. 

Branca  leonis.    See  Alchemilla. 

Branca  ursina.  See  Acanthus  and  Hera- 
cleum. 

Bra'nciije.  (From  ppe^io,  to  make  moist.). 
Branchi.  Swelled  tonsils,  or  glandulous  tumours, 
of  the  fauces,  which  secrete  saliva. 

Bra'nchus.  (From  fif>tx">,  to  moisten.)  A 
defluxion  of  humours  from  the  fauces. 

BRANDY.  Spiritus  Gallicus.  A  colourless, 
s'.ightlj'  opaque,  and  milky  fluid,  of  a  hot  and 
penetrating  taste,  and  a  strong  and  agreeable  smeU, 
obtained  by  distilling  from  wine.  It  consists  of 
water,  ardent  spirit,  and  a  small  portion  of  oil, 
which  renders  it  milky  at  first,  and,  after  a  cer- 
tain time,  colours  it  yellow.  It  is  the  fluid  from 
which  rectified  or  ardent  spirit  is  obtained.  Its 
peculiar  flavour  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  vola- 
tile principles,  or  essential  oil,  which  come  over 
along  with  it  in  the  distillation,  and  likewise,  in 
some  measure,  upon  the  management  of  the  fire, 
the  wood  of  the  cask  in  which  it  is  kept,  &c.  It 
is  said  that  our  rectifiers  imitate  the  flavour  of 
brandy,  by  adding  a  small  proportion  of  nitrous 
oether  to  the  spirit  of  malt,  or  molasses.  The 
utility  of  brandy  is  very  considerable,  but,  from 
its  pleasant  taste  and  exhilarating  property,  it  is 
too  often  taken  to  excess.  It  gives  energy  to  the 
animal  functions  ;  it  is  a  powerful  tonic,  cordial, 
and  antispasmodic  ;  and  its  utility  with  camphire, 
in  gangrenous  affections,  is  very  great. 

BRANKS.  The  name  in  Scotland,  for  the 
mumps.     See  Cynanche  parotidma. 

BRANKURS1NE.     See  Acanthus. 

Brasi'lia.     Brazil  wood. 

BraSiliense  lignum.  See  Heematoxylum 
campechianum. 

Brasiliensis  radix.  The  ipecacuanha  root 
is  sometimes  so  called. 

Bra'sium.  (From  fipaeaw,  to  boil.)  Malt, 
or  germinated  lr«rley. 

Bra's  ma.  (From  ffpairca,  to  boil.)  The  un- 
ripe black  pepper.     Fermentation. 

Bra'smos.     The  same. 

BRASS.    JEs.    A  combination  of  copper  and 

zinc.  rt_«. 

Brassade'lla.  Brassatclla.  The  Ophw 
glossum,  or  herb,  adder's  tongw 

BRA'SSICA.  (Varno  says,  quasi  praetea; 
from  praseeo,  to  cut  off:  because  it  is  cut 
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the  stalk  for  use  ;  or  from  xpacta,  a  bed  ia  a  gar- 
den where  they  are  cultivated,  or  from  Ppaoow,  to 
devour,  because  it  is  eagerly  eaten  by  cattle.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnsean 
system.  C\ass,Tetradynamia ;  Order,  Siliquosa. 
Crambe.     Cabbage.     Colewort. 

Brassica  alba.     The  white  cabbage. 
Brassica  apiana.    Jagged  or  crim'pled  cole- 
wort. 

Brassica  canina.  Mercurials  sylvestrit. 
See  Merccrialis  annua. 

Brassica  capitata.  Cabbage.  There  are 
several  varieties  of  cabbage,  all  of  which  are  gen- 
erally hard  of  digestion,  producing  flatulencies, 
and  aflbrd  very  little  nourishment.  These  incon- 
veniences are  not  experienced  by  those  whose 
stomachs  are  slronar  and  accustomed  to  them. 
Few  vegetables  run  into  a  state  of  putrefaction  so 
quickly  as  cabbages ;  they  ought,  therefore, 
always  to  be  used  immediately  after  cutting.  In 
Holland  and  Germany  there  is  a  method  of  preserv- 
ing them  by  cutting  them  into  pieces  and  sprinkling 
salt  and  some  aromatic  herbs  among  them  ;  this 
mass  is  put  into  a  tub,  where  it  is  pressed  close, 
and  left  to  ferment,  when  it  is  called  sour  crout, 
or  saucr  kraut.  These,  and  all  pickles  of  cab- 
bage, are  considered  as  wholesome  and  antiscor- 
butic, from  the  vinegar  and  spices  they  contain. 
Brassica  con gt  lodes.  Turnip  cabbage. 
Brassica  cumana.  Red  colewort. 
Brassica  eruca.  Brassica erucaslrum.  Eru- 
ca  sylvestris.  The  systematic  name  for  the  plant 
which  affords  the  semen  erucae.  Garden  rocket. 
Roman  rocket.  Rocket  gentle.  Brassica— foliis 
lyartis,  caule  hirsuto  siliquis  glabris  of  Lin- 
naeus. The  seeds  of  this  plant,  and  of  the  wild 
rocket,  have  an  acrid  taste,  and  are  eaten  by  the 
Italians  in  their  pickles,  &c.  They  are  said  to  be 
good  aperients  and  antiscorbutics,  but  are  es- 
teemed by  the  above-mentioned  people  for  their 
supposed  aphrodisiac  qualities. 

Brassica  eruc  astrum.  See  Brassica  eruca, 
Brassica  Florida.     The  cauliflower. 
Brassica  gonylicodes.  The  turnip  cabbage. 
Brassica  lacuturria.  Brassica lacuturris. 
The  Savoy  plant. 

Brassica  marina.  See  Convolvulus  sol- 
danella. 

Brassica  Napus.  The  systematic  name  for 
the  plant  from  which  the  semen  napi  is  obtained. 
Napus  sylvestris.  Bunias.  Wild  navew,  or 
rape.  The  seeds  yield,  upon  expression,  a  large 
quantity  of  oil  called  rape  oil,  which  is  sometimes 
ordered  in  stimulating  linaments. 

Brassica  oleracea.  The  systematic  name 
for  the  brassica  capitata  of  the  shops.  See  Bras- 
sica capitata. 

Brassica  rapa.  The  systematic  name  for  the 
plant  whose  root  is  called  turnip.    Rapum.    Ra- 
pus.     Napus.      Napus    dulcis.     The    turnip. 
Turnips  arc  accounted  a  salubrious  food,  demul- 
cent.  detergent,  somewhat  laxative  and  diuretic, 
but  liable,  in  weak  stomachs,  to  produce  flatulen- 
cies, and  prove  difficult  of  digestion.     The  liquor 
pressed  out  of  them,  after  boiling,  is  sometimes 
taken  medicinally  in  coughs  and  disorders  of  the 
breast.     The  seeds  arc  occasionally  taken  as  diu- 
retics ;  they  have  no  smell,  but  a  mild  acrid  taste. 
Brassica  rubra.     Red  cabbage.     A  very  ex- 
cellent test  both  for  acids  and  alkalies  in  which  it 
is  superior  to  litmus,  being  naturally  blue,  turn- 
ing green  with  alkalies,  and  red  with  acids. 
Brassica  sabauda.     The  Savoy  plant. 
Brassica  sativa.    The  common  garden  cab- 
bage. 
Brasside'llica.  aus.  A  way  of  curing  wounds, 
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mentioned  by  Paracelsus,  by  applying  the  herfr 
Brassidella  to  them. 

Bra'thu.      Bpadv.      An  old  name  for  savine. 

BRAZIL  WOOD.     See  C&salpina  crista. 

BREAD.  Panis.  "Farinaceous  vegetables 
arc  converted  into  meal  by  trituration,  or  grind- 
ing in  a  mill ;  and  when  the  husk  or  bran  has  been 
separated  by  sifting  or  bolting,  the  powder  is 
called  flour.  This  is  composed  of  a  small  quan- 
tity of  mucilaginous  saccharine  matter,  soluble  in 
cold  water  ;  much  starch,  which  is  scarcely  solu- 
ble in  cold  water,  but  combines  with  that  fluid  by 
heat ;  and  an  adhesive  grey  substance  insoluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  oil,  or  aether,  and  resembling  an 
animal  substance  in  many  of  it3  properties. 

When  flour  is  kneaded  together  with  water,  it 
forms  a  tough  paste,  containing  these  principles 
very  little  altered,  and  not  easily  digested  by  the 
stomach.  The  action  of  heat  produces  a  consider- 
able change  in  the  gluten,  and  probably  in  the 
starch,  rendering  the  compound  more  easy  to 
masticate,  as  well  as  to  digest.  Hence  the  first 
approaches  towards  the  making  of  bread  consisted 
in  parching  the  corn,  either  for  immediate  use  as 
food,  or  previous  to  its  trituration  into  meal ;  or 
else  in  baking  the  flour  into  unleavened  bread,  or 
boiling  it  into  masses  more  or  less  consistent ;  of  all 
which  we  have  sufficient  indications  in  the  histo- 
ries of  the  earlier  nations,  as  well  as  in  the  various 
practices  of  the  moderns.  It  appears  likewise 
from  the  Scriptures,  that  the  practice  of  making 
leavened  bread  is  of  very  considerable  antiquity; 
but  the  addition  of  yeast,  or  the  vinous  ferment, 
now  so  generally  used,  seems  to  be  of  modern  date. 

Unleavened  bread  in  the  form  of  small  cakes, 
or  buiscuit,  is  made  for  the  use  of  shipping  in 
large  quantities  ;  but  most  of  the  bread  used  on 
shore  is  made  to  undergo,  previous  to  baking,  a 
kind  of  fermentation,  which  appears  to  be  of  the 
same  nature  as  the  fermentation  of  saccharine 
substances  ;  but  is  checked  and  modified  by  60 
many  circumstances,  as  to  render  it  not  a  little 
difficult  to  speak  with  certainty  and  precision 
respecting  it. 

When  dough  or  paste  is  left  to  undergo  a  spon- 
taneous decomposition  in  an  open  vessel,  the  va- 
rious parts  of  the  mass  are  differently  affected,  ac- 
cording to  the  humidity,  the  thickness  or  thinness 
of  the  part,  the  vicinity  or  remoteness  of  fire,  and 
other  circumstances  less  easily  investigated.  The 
saccharine  part  is  disposed  to  become  converted 
into  alcohol,  the  mucilage  has  a  tendency  to  be- 
come sour  and  mouldy,  while  the  gluten  in  all 
probability  verges  toward  the  putrid  state.  An 
entire  change  in  the  chemical  attractions  of  the 
several  component  parts  must  then  take  place  in 
a  progressive  manner,  not  altogether  the  same  in 
the  internal  and  more  humid  parts  as  in  the  exter- 
nal parts,  which  not  only  become  dry  by  simple 
evaporation,  but  are  acted  upon  by  the  surround- 
ing air.  The  outside  may  therefore  become  mouldy 
or  putrid,  while  the  inner  part  may  be  only  ad- 
vanced to  an  acid  state.  Occasional  admixture 
of  the  mass  would  of  course  not  only  produce 
some  change  in  the  rapidity  of  this  alteration,  but 
likewise  render  it  more  uniform  throughout  the 
whole.  The  effect  of  this  commencing  fermen- 
tation is  found  to  be,  that  the  mass  is  rendered 
more  digestible  and  light ;  by  which  last  expres- 
sion it  is  understood,  that  it  is  rendered  much 
more  porous  by  the  disengagement  of  elastic  fluid, 
that  separates  its  parts  from  each  other,  and 
greatly  increases  its  bulk.  The  operation  of 
baking  puts  a  stop  to  this  process,  by  evapoiatin» 
a  great  part  of  the  moisture  which  is  requisite  to 
vheniical  attraction,  and  probably  also 
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ill  farther  changing  the  nature  of  the  coinpo* 
part*.  It  is  then  bread. 
Bread  made  according  to  the  preceding  method 
will  not  possess  the  uniformity  which  is  requisite, 
because  sonic  parts  may  be  mouldy,  while  others 
are  not  yet  sutriciently  changed  from  the  state  of 
dough.  The  same  means  are  used  in  this  case  as 
bare  been  found  effectual  in  promoting  the  uni- 
form fermentation  of  large  masses.  This  consists 
in  the  use.  of  a  leaven  or  ferment,  which  is  a  small 
portion  of  some  matter  of  the  same  kind,  but  in  a 
more  advanced  stage  of  the  fermentation.  After 
tin  leaven  has  been  well  incorporated  by  kneading 
into  fresh  dough,  it  not  only  brings  on  the  fermen- 
tation with  greater  speed,  but  causes  it  to  take 
place  in  the  whole  of  the  miss  at  the  same  time  ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  dough  has  by  this  means  ac- 
quired a  due  increase  of  bulk  from  the  carbonic 
acid,  which  endeavours  to  escape,  it  is  judged  to 
be  sufficiently  fermented,  and  ready  for  the  oven. 

The  fermentation  by  means  of  leaven  or  sour 
dough  is  thought  to  be  of  the  acetous  kiud,  be- 
cause it  is  generally  so  managed,  that  the  bread 
has  a  sour  flavour  and  taste.  But  it  has  not  been 
ascertained  that  this  acidity  proceeds  from  true 
vinegar.  Bread  raised  by  leaven  is  usually  made 
of  a  mixture  of  wheat  and  rye,  not  very  accurately 
cleared  of  the  bran.  It  is  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  rye-bread  ;  and  the  mixture  of  these  two 
kinds  of  grain  is  called  bread-corn,  or  meslin,  in 
many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  where  it  is  raised  on 
one  and  the  same  piece  of  ground,  and  passes 
through  all  the  processes  of  reaping,  threshing, 
grinding,  &.e.  in  this  mixed  state. 

Yeast  or  barm  is  used  as  the  ferment  for  the 
finer  kinds  of  bread.  This  is  the  mucilaginous 
froth  which  rises  to  the  surface  of  beer  in  its  first 
stage  of  fermentation.  When  it  is  mixed  with 
dough)  it  produces  a  much  more  speedy  and  effec- 
tual fermentation  than  that  obtained  by  leaven, 
and  the  bread  is  accordingly  much  lighter,  and 
scarcely  ever  sour.  The  fermentation  by  yeast 
seems  to  be  almost  certainly  of  the  vinous  or  spi- 
rituous kind. 

Bread  is  much  more  uniformly  miscible  with 
i  than  dough  ;  and  on  this  circumstance  its 
good  qualities  most  probably  do  in  a  great  mea- 
sure depend. 

A  very  great  number  of  processes  are  used  by 
s,  confectioners,  and  others,  to  make  cakes, 
puddings,  and  other  kinds  of  bread,  in  which  dil- 
U  rent  qualities  are  required.  Some  cokes  are 
rendered  brittle,  or  as  it  is  called  .ihorl,  by  an  ad- 
mixture of  sugar  OT  of  starch.  Another  kind  of 
brittleness  is  given  by  the  addition  of  butter  or  fat. 
White  of  egg,  gum-water,  isinglass,  and  other 
adhesive  substances,  are  used,  when  it  is  intended 
that  the  effect  of  fermentation  shall  expand  the 
dough  into  an  exceedingly  porous  mass.  Dr.  Per- 
''i\.d  has  recommended  the  addition  of  salep,  or 
the  nutritous  powder  of  the  orchis  root,  lie  says, 
that  .M,  ;>,  dissolved  in  a  quart  of  water, 

and  mixed  with  two  pounds  of  flour,  two  ounces 
i  eighty  grains  of  salt,  produced  a  re- 
.   I'ly  good  loaf,   weighing  three  pounds  two 
- ,  u  bile  ;i  loaf  made  of  an  equal  quantity  of 
the.,;  itjj  without  the  salep,  weighed 

but  two  pounds  twelve  ounces.    If  the  salep  be  i.i 
mtity,  however,  its  peculiar  taste  will 
bed,  in  the  bread.   The  farina  of  po- 

tatoes, likewise,  mixed  with  wfaeaten  flour,  makes 
bread.     The  reflecting  chemist  will  re- 
lei  .il'le  information  on  this  subject  from 
an  attentive  inspection  of  the  receipts  to  be  met 
with  in  treatises  of  cooking  mid  confectionary. 

Mr.  Accum,  in  his  late  Treatise  on  Culinary 
Poisons,  states,  that  the  inferior  kind  of  flour 


w  hick  the  Londoubakers  generally  use  for  making 
loaves,  requires  the  addition  of  alum  to  give  them 
the  white  appearance  of  bread  made  from  fine 
flour.  The  baker's  rlour  is  very  often  made  of  the 
worst  kinds  of  damaged  foreign  wheat,  and  other 
cereal  grains  mixed  with  them  in  griudingthe  wheat 
into  flour.  In  this  capital,  no  fewerthan  six  distinct 
kinds  of  wheaten  flour  are  brought  into  the  mar- 
ket. They  are  called  fine  flour,  seconds,  mid- 
dlingj,  fine  middlings,  coarse  middlings,  and 
twenty-penny  flour.  Common  garden  beans  and 
pease  are  also  frequently  ground  up  among  the 
London  bread  flour. 

'  The  smallest  quantity  of  alum  that  can  be  em- 
ployed with  efl'ect  to  produce  a  white,  li^ht,  and 
porous  bread  from  an  inferior  kind  of  flour,  I  have 
my  own  baker's  authority  to  state,  is  from  three 
to  four  ounces  to  a  sack  of  flour  weighing  240 
pounds.' 

'  The  following  account  of  making  a  sack  of  five 
bushels  of  flour  into  bread,  is  taken  from  Dr.  P. 
Markham's  Considerations  on  the  Ingredients 
used  in  the  Adulteration  of  Flour  and  Bread,  p.  21. 

Five  bushels  flour, 

Eight  ounces  of  alum, 

Four  lbs.  salt, 

Half  a  gallon  of  yeast  mixed  with  abotu 

Three  gallons  of  water. 
'  Another  substance  employed  by  fraudulent  ba- 
kers is  subcarbonate  of  ammonia.  With  this  salt 
they  realise  the  important  consideration  of  pro- 
ducing light  and  porous  bread  from  spoiled,  or 
what  is  technically  called  sour  flour.  This  salt, 
which  becomes  wholly  converted  into  a  gaseous 
substance  during  the  operation  of  baking,  causes 
the  dough  to  swell  up  into  air-bubbles,  which 
carry  before  (hem  the  stiff  dough,  and  thus  it  ren- 
ders the  dough  porous ;  the  salt  itself  is  at  the  same 
time  totally  volatilized  during  the  operation  of 
baking.' — '  Potatoes  are  likewise  largely,  and, 
perhaps,  constantly  used  by  fraudulent  bakers,  as 
a  cheap  ingredient  to  enhance  their  profit.' — 
'There  are  instances  of  convictions  on  record,  of 
bakers  having  used  gypsum,  chalk,  and  pipe-clay, 
in  the  manufacture  of  bread.' 

Mr.  E.  Davy,  Prof,  of  Chemistry  at  the  Cork 
Institution,  has  made  experiments,  showing  that 
from  twenty  to  forty  grains  of  common  carbonate 
of  magnesia,  well  mixed  with  a  pound  of  the  worst 
new  seconds  flour,  materially  improved  the  qual- 
ity of  the  bread  baked  with  it. 

The  habitual  and  daily  introduction  of  a  portion 
of  alum  into  the  human  stomach,  however  small, 
must  be  prejudicial  to  the  exercise  of  its  fonctions, 
and  particularly  in  persons  of  a  bilious  and  costive 
habit.  And,  besides,  as  the  best  sweet  flour  never 
stands  in  need  of  alum,  the  presence  of  this  salt 
indicates  an  inferior  and  higldy  acescent  food  : 
which  cannot  fail  to  aggravate  dyspepsia,  and 
which  may  generate  a  calculous  diathesis  in 
the  urinary  organs.  Every  precaution  of  science 
and  law  ought,  therefore,  to  be  employed  to 
detect  and  stop  such  deleterious  adulteration-. 
Bread  may  be  analysed  for  alum  by  crumbling  it 
down  when  somewhat  stale  in  distilled  water, 
squeezing  the  pasty  mass  through  a  piece  of  cloth, 
and  then  passing  the  liquid  through  a  paj  er  filter. 
A  limpid  infusion  will  thus  be  obtained,  it  is 
difficult  to  procure  it  dear  if  we  use  new  bread  or 
hot  water.  A  dilute  solution  of  muriate  of  barytes 
dropped  into  the  filtered  infusion,  will  indicate  by 
a  white  cloud,  more  or  less  heavy,  the  presence 
and  quantity  of  alum.  I  find  that  genuine  bread 
gives  no  precipitate  by  this  treatment.  The  earthy 
adulterations  are  easily  discovered  by  incinerating 
the  bread  at  a  red  heat  in  a  shallow  earthen  ves- 
sel, and  treating  the  residuary  ashes  with  a  little 
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nitrate  of  ammonia.     The  earths  themselves  will 
then   remain,  characterised   by  tbeir  whil 
and  insolubility. 

The  latest  chemical  treatise  on  the  art  of  mak- 
ing bread,  except  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Ac- 
cum  in  his  work  on  the  Adulterations  of  Food, 
is  the  article  Baking  in  the  Supplement  to  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 

Under  Process  of  Baking  we  have  the  follow- 
ing statement :  '  An  ounce  of  alum  is  then  dis- 
solved over  the  fire  in  a  tin  pot,  and  the  solution 
poured  into  a  large  tub,  called  by  the.  bakers  the 
seasoning-tub.  Four  pounds  and  a  half  of  salt 
are  likewise  put  into  the  tub,  and  a  pailfull  of  hot 
water.'  Note  on  this  passage. — '  In  London, 
where  the  goodness  of  bread  is  estimated  entirely 
by  its  whiteness,  it  is  usual  with  those  bakers  who 
employ  flour  of  an  inferior  quality,  to  add  as  much 
alum  as  common  salt  to  the  dough.  Or,  in  other 
words,  the  quantity  of  salt  added  is  diminished 
one-half,  and  the  deficiency  supplied  by  an  equal 
weight  of  alum.  This  improves  the  look  of  the 
hread  very  mucb,  rendering  it  much  whiter  and 
firmer.'  " — Ure^s  Chem.  Diet. 

BREAD-FRUIT.  The  tree  which  affords  this, 
grows  in  all  the  Ladrone  Islands  in  the  South  Sea, 
in  Otaheite,  and  novv  in  the  West  Indies.  The 
bread-fruit  grows  upon  a  tree  the  size  of  a  mid- 
dling oak.  The  frait  is  about  the  size  of  a  child's 
head,  and  the  surface  is  reticulated,  not  much 
unlike  the  surface  of  a  truffle.  It  is  covered  with 
a  thin  skin,  and  has  a  core  about  the  size  of  a 
small  knife.  The  eatable  part  is  between  the  skin 
and  the  core  :  it  is  as  white  as  snow,  and  some- 
what of  the  consistence  of  new  bread.  It  must 
be  toasted  before  it  is  eaten,  being  first  divided 
into  three  or  four  parts.  Its  taste  is  insipid,  with 
a  slight  sweetness,  nearly  like  that  of  wheaten 
bread  and  artichoke  together.  This  fruit  is  the 
constant  food  of  the  inhabitants  all  the  year,  it 
being  in  season  eight  months. 

Bread-nut.     See  Brosimum  alicastrum. 

BREAST.  Mamma.  The  two  globular  pro- 
jections, composed  of  common  integuments,  adi- 
pose substance,  and  lacteal  glands  and  vessels, 
and  adhering  to  the  anterior  and  lateral  regions  of 
the  thorax  of  females.  On  the  middle  of  each 
breast  is  a  projecting  portion,  termed  the  papilla 
or  nipple,  in  which  the  excretory  ducts  of  the 
glands  terminate,  and  around  which  is  a  coloured 
orb,  or  disc,  called  the  aureola.  The  use  of  the 
breasts  is  to  suckle  new-born  infants. 

BREAST-BONE.     See  Sternum. 

BRECCIA.  An  Italian  term,  frequently  used 
by  our  mineralogical  writers  to  denote  such  com- 
pound stones  as  arc  composed  of  agglutinated 
fragments  of  considerable  size.  When  the  agglu- 
tinated parts  are  rounded  the  stone  is  called  pud- 
ding-stone. Breccias  are  denominated  according 
to  the  nature  of  their  component  parts.  Thus 
we  have  calcareous  breccias,  or  marbles  ;  and 
siliceous  breccias,  which  are  still  more  minutely 
classed,  according  to  their  varieties. 

BRE'GMA.  (From  6ps^u>,  to  moisten  ;  form- 
erly so  called,  because,  in  infants,  and  sometimes 
even  in  adults,  they  are  tender  and  moist.)  An 
old  name  for  the  parietal  bones. 

RRE'VIS.  Short.  Applied  to  distinguish 
parts  differing  only  in  length,  and  to  some  parts 
the  termination  of  which  is  not  far  from  their 
origin  ;  as  brevia  vasa,  the  branches  of  the  sple- 
nic vein. 

Brey'nia.  (An  American  plant  named  in 
honour  of  Dr.  Brennius. )     A  species  of  capparis. 

BRIAR.    See  Rosa. 

Bri'cumijm.     A  name  which  the  Gauls  gave 
<o  the  herb  artemisia. 
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BRIMSTONE.     See  Sulphur. 

BRISTLE.     See  Seta. 

BRISTOL  HOT-WELL.  Bristolieyisisaqua. 
A  pure,  thermal  or  warm,  slightly  acidulated 
mineral  spring,  situated  about  a  mile  below  Bristol. 
The  fresh  water  is  inodorous,  perfectly  limpid  and 
sparkling,  and  sends  forth  numerous  air-bubbles 
when  poured  into  a  glass.  It  is  very  agreeable 
to  the  palate,  but  without  having  any  very  decided 
taste,  at  least  none  that  can  be  distinguished  by  a 
common  observer.  Its  specific  gravity  is  only 
1.00077,  which  approaches  so  near  to  that  of  dis- 
tilled water,  that  this  circumstance  alone  would 
show  that  it  contained  but  a  very  small  admixture 
of  foreign  ingredients.  The  temperature  of  these 
waters,  taking  the  average  of  the  most  accurate  ob- 
servations, maybe  reckoned  at  74  deg.  ;  and  this 
does  not  very  sensibly  vary  during  winter  or  sum- 
mer. Bristol  water  contains  both  solid  and  gaseous 
matter,and  the  distinction  between  the  two  requires 
to  be  attended  to,  as  it  is  tftving  to  the  very  small 
quantity  of  solid  matter  that  it  deserves  the  cha- 
racter of  a  very  fine  natural  spring ;  and  to  an 
excess  in  gaseou3  contents  that  it  seems  to  be 
principally  indebted  for  its  medical  properties, 
whatever  they  may  be,  independent  of  those  of 
mere  water,  with  an  increase  of  temperature. 
From  the  different  investigations  of  chemists,  it 
appears  that  the  principal  component  parts  of  the 
Hot- Well  water,  are  a  large  proportion  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  or  fixed  air,  and  a  certain  portion 
of  magnesia  and  lime,  in  various  combinations, 
with  the  muriatic,  vitriolic,  and  carbonic  acids. 
The  general  inference  is,  that  it  is  considerably 
pure  for  a  natural  fountain,  as  it  contains  no  other 
solid  matter  than  is  found  in  almost  all  common 
spring  water,  and  in  less  quantity. 

On  account  of  these  ingredients,  especially  the 
carbonic  acid  gas,  the  Hot-Well  water  is  effica- 
cious in  promoting  salutary  discharges,  in  green- 
sickness, as  well  as  in  the  blind  haemorrhoids.  It 
may  be  taken  with  advantage  in  obstructions,  and 
weakness  of  the  bowels,  arising  from  habitual 
costiveness  ;  and,  from  the  purity  of  its  aqueous 
part,  it  has  justly  been  considered  as  a  specific  in 
diabetes,  rendering  the  urinary  organs  more  fitted 
to  receive  benefit  from  those  medicines  which  arc 
generally  prescribed,  and  sometimes  successful. 

But  the  high  reputation  which  this  spring  has 
acquired,  is  chiefly  in  the  cure  of  pulmonary  con- 
sumption. From  the  number  of  unsuccessful 
cases  among  those  who  frequent  this  place,  t&oSJ 
have  denied  any  peculiar  efficacy  in  this  spring, 
superior  to  that  of  common  water.  It  is  not  easy 
to  determine  how  much  may  be  owing  to  the 
favourable  situation  and  mild  temperate  climate 
which  Bristol  enjoys ;  but  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  Hot-Well  water,  though  by  no  means 
a  cure  for  consumption,  alleviates  some  of  the 
most  harassing  symptoms  of  this  formidable  dis- 
ease. It  is  particularly  efficacious  in  moderating 
the  thirst,  the  dry  burning  heat  of  the  hands  and 


-  may  materially  __ 
bute  to  a  complete  re-esfablishraent  of  health , 
and  even  in  the  latter  periods,  mitigate  the  dis- 
ease when  the  cure  is  doubtful,  if  not  hopeless. 

lhe  sensible  effects  of  this  water,  when  drunk 
warm  and  fresh  from  the  spring,  are  a  gentle  glow 
of  the  stomach,  succeeded  sometimes  by  a  slight 
and  transient  degree  of  headache  and  giddiness. 
By  a  continued  use,  in  most  cases  it  is  diuretic, 
keeps  the  skin  moist  and  perspirable,  and  improves 
the  appetite  and  health.  Its  effects  on  the  bowels 
are  variable.  On  the  whole,  a  tendency  to  cos- 
tiveness seems  to  be  the  more  general  consequence 
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o|  a  long  course  of  this  medicinal  spring,  and 
therefore  the  u^e  of  a  mild  aperient  is  requisite. 
These  effects,  however,  arc  applicable  only  to 
invalids  for  health}  persons,  who  taste  the  water 
at  the  fountain,  seldom  discover  anything;  in  it 
but  a  degree  of  warmth,  which  distinguishes  it 
from  tin  ment. 

The  season  for  the  Hot-Well  is  generally  from 
the  middle  of  May  to  October  ;  but  as  the  medi- 
cinal properties  of  the  water  continue  the  same 
throughout  the  year,  the  summer  months  an  pre- 
ferred merely  on  account  of  the  concomitant 
benefits  of  air  and  exercise. 

It  should  be  mentioned,  that  another  spring, 
nearly  resembling  the  Hot-Well,  has  been  dis- 
covered at  Clifton,  which  is  situated  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  same  hill,  from  the  bottom  of  which 
the  Hot-Well  issues.  The  water  of  Sion-spring, 
as  it  is  called,  is  one  or  two  degrees  colder  than 
the  Mot-Well;  but  in  other  respects  it  sufficiently 
resembles  it  to  be  employed  for  all  similar  pur- 
poses. 

Britannica  herba.  See  Rumcx  hydrolapa- 
thum,  and  Arctium  lappa. 

BRITA'NNICUS.  British.  Applied  to  plants 
which  grow  in  this  country,  and  to  some  reme- 
dies. 

BRITISH  GUM.  When  starch  is  exposed  to 
a  temperature  between  600°  and  700°  it  swells, 
and  exhales  a  peculiar  smell :  it  becomes  of  a 
brown  colour,  and  in  that  state  is  employed  by 
calico-printers.  It  is  soluble  in  cold  water,  and 
docs  not  form  a  blue  compound  with  iodine. 
Vauquelin  found  it  to  differ  from  gum  in  affording 
oxalic  instead  of  mucous  acid,  when  treated  with 
nitric  acid. — Brandt's  Manual,  iii.  34. 

Briti.sk  Oil.  A  variety  of  the  black  species  of 
petroleum,  to  which  this  name  has  been  given  as 
an  empirical  remedy. 

BROCATELLO.  A  calcareous  stone  or  mar- 
ble, composed  of  fragments  of  four  colours,  white, 
grey,  yellow,  and  r<  d. 

BRG'CCOLI.  Brasica  Italica.  As  an  arti- 
cle of  diet,  this  may  be  considered  as  more  deli- 
cious than  cauliflower  and  cabbage.  Sound 
stomachs  digest  broccoli  without  any  inconve- 
nience ;  but  in  dyspeptic  stomachs,  even  when 
combined  with  pepper,  &c.  it  always  produces 
flatulency,  and  nauseous  eructations. 

Brochos.     (Bpoyr>{,  a  snare.)    A  bandage. 

Bro'chthus.  (From  rtpcyw,  to  pour. )  The 
throat  ;   also  a  small  kind  of  drinking-vessel. 

Bro'chus.  Bpoxof.  One  with  a  prominent 
upper-lip,  or  one  with  a  full  mouth  and  prominent 
teeth. 

BROCKLESBY,  Richard,  was  born  in 
Somersetshire,  though  of  an  Irish  family,  in  1722. . 
Iftar  studying  at  Edinburgh,  he  graduated  at 
Leydcn  ;  then  settled  in  London,  but  did  not 
advance  very  rapidly  in  practice.  About  1757, 
he  was  appointed  physician  to  the  army  in  Ger- 
many, and  on  his  return  after  six  years,  published 
the  remit  of  Ida  experience,  in  a  work  entitled 
"Economical  and  Medical  Observations."  His 
une  more  decided,  and  being 
prudent  in  his  affairs,  and  without  a  family,  he 
mtiderable  fortune.  He  proved  him- 
Ificientry  liberal  by  presenting 
1000/.  to  Mr.  K.dmund  Burke,  who  had  been  his 
M'hool-fellow  j  and  by  offering  an  annuity  of  100/. 
to  Dr.  Johnson,  to  enable  him  to  travel,  which  was 
not  b  pted.     lie  was  author  of  seve- 

ral other  works,  and  died  in  1797. 

Bi:n  i>n  m.     A  term  in  pharmacy,  signify in:r 
the  same  with  juteulum,  broth,  or  the  liquor  in 
which  any  thing  is  boiled.     Thus  we  sometimes 
•  id  "I  brodium  salis,  or  a  decoction  of  salt. 
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BRO'MA.  (From /9pwffKu,  to  eat.)  Food  of 
any  kind  that  is  masticated,  and  not  drank. 

Broma-theox.  (From  Ppuoicu,,  to  eat.) 
.'Mushrooms. 

BROMATOLOGY.  (Bromatologia;  from 
lipwfia,  food,  and  Aoyos,  a  discourse. )  A  discourse 
or  treatise  on  food. 

BROME'LI  \.  (So  named  in  honour  of  Olaus 
Bromel,  a  Swede,  author,  of  Lupologia,  &c.  in 
1687.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class, 
Hexandria ;  Order,  Mowtgynia. 

Bromelia  ananas.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  plant  which  affords  the  pine  apple,  Bromelia  : 
—foliisciliatospinosis,  mucronatU,  spicacomosa 
of  Linna-us.  It  is  used  principally  as  a  delicacy 
for  the  table,  and  is  also  given  with  advantage  as 
a  refrigerant  in  fevers. 

Bromelia  karatas.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  plant  from  which  we  obtain  the  fruit  called 
penguin,  which  is  given  in  the  Spanish  West  In- 
dies to  cool  and  quench  thirst  in  fevers,  dysen- 
teries, &c.  It  grows  in  a  cluster,  there  being 
several  of  the  size  of  one's  finger  together.  Each 
portion  is  clothed  with  husk  containing  a  white 
pulpy  substance,  which  is  the  eatable  part  ;  and 
if  it  be  not  perfectly  ripe,  its  flavour  resembles 
that  of  the  pine-apple.  The  juice  of  the  ripe 
fruit  is  veiy  austere,  and  is  made  use  of  to  acidu- 
late punch.  The  inhabitants  of  the  West  Indies 
make  a  wine  of  the  penguin,  which  is  very  intoxi- 
cating, and  has  a  good  flavour. 

BROMFIELD,  William,  was  born  in  Lon- 
don, 1712:  and  attained  considerable  reputation 
as  a  surgeon.  At  the  age  of  twenty-nine  he  be- 
gan to  give  anatomical  lectures,  which  were  very 
well  attended.  About  three  years  after,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Madan,  he  formed  the 
plan  of  the  Lock  Hospital ;  and  so  ably  enforced 
the  advantages  of  such  an  institution,  that  a  suffi- 
cient fund  was  raised  for  erecting  the  present 
building ;  and  it  has  been  since  maintained  by 
voluntary  contributions.  He  was  appointed  sur- 
geon, and  held  that  office  for  many  years :  he 
was  also  surgeon  to  St.  George's  Hospital,  and 
to  Her  Majesty's  household.  He  wrote  many 
works ;  the  most  considerable  was  entitled 
"  Chirurgical  Cases  and  Observations,"  in  1773, 
but  reckoned  not  to  answer  the  expectations  en- 
tertained of  htm.     He  attained  his  eightieth  year. 

Bro'mion.  (From  /fyuujos,  the  oat.)  The 
name  of  a  plaster,  made  with  oaten  flour,  men- 
tioned bv  Paul-is  JEgwetn. 

BRO'MUS.  (From  ppwpa,  food.)  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnxan  system. 
Class,  Triandria;  Order,  Dygynia.  Brome-grass. 

Bromi's  sterilis.  (From  jfywaKw,  to  eat.) 
The  wild  oat. 

BRO'NCHIA.  (Bronchia,  orum.  neut. 
plur.  ;  from  /Jpoyvot,  the  throat. )     See.  Trachea. 

BRONCHIAL.  (Bronchialis;  from  bron- 
chia.) Appertaining  to  the  windpipe,  or  bron- 
chia :  as  bronchial  gland,  artery,  &C. 

BRONCHIALIS.     See  Bronchial. 

Bronchiale*  artrri/K.  Bronchial  arteries. 
Branches  of  the  aorta  given  off  in  the  chest. 

BRONCH1ALES  ulanlmtl.e.  Bronchial  glands. 
Large  blackish  glands,  situated  about  the  bron- 
chia and  trachea. 

BRONCHOCE'LE.  (From  Ppoyxos,  the 
windpipe,  and  kijXij,  a  tumour. )  Botium  ;  Her- 
nia gutturin  ;  Guttur  tumidum;  Trachelophy- 
ma  ;  GoMum  ;  Exechebronchos  ;  Gongrona ; 
Hernia  bronchialis  ;  Tracheocele.  Derbyshire 
neck.  This  disease  is  marked  by  a  tumour  on  the 
forepart  of  the  neck,  and  seated  between  the  tra- 
chea and  skin.  In  general  it  has  been  supposed 
principally  to  occupy  the  thyroid  gland.    We  arc 
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girea  to  understand  that  it  is  a  very  common  dis- 
order in  Derbyshire  ;  but  its  occurrence  is  by  no 
means  frequent  in  other  parts  of  Great  Britain, 
or  in  Ireland.  Among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Alps, 
and  other  mountainous  countries  bordering;  there- 
on, it  is  a  disease  very  often  met  with,  and  is  there 
known  by  the  name  of  goitre.  The  cause  which 
gives  rise  to  it,  is  by  bo  means  cert-tin,  and  the 
observations  of  different  writers  are  of  very  little 
practical  utility.  Dr.  Saunders  controverts  the 
•genera!  idea  of  the  bronchocele  bt -in^  produced 
by  the  use  of  snow-w,iter.  The  swelling  is  at 
first  without  pain,  or  any  evident  fluctuation  ; 
when  the  disease  is  of  long  standing,  and  the 
swelling  considerable,  we  find  it  in  general  a  very 
difficult  matter  to  effect  a  cure  by  medicine,  or 
any  external  application  ;  and  it  might  be  unsafe 
to  attempt  its  removal  with  a  knife,  on  account  of 
the  enlarged  state  of  its  arteries,  and  its  vicinity 
to  the  carotids  ;  but  in  an  early  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease, by  the  aid  of  medicine,  a  cure  may  be  ef- 
fected. 

Although  some  relief  has  been  obtained  at  times, 
and  the  disease  probably  somewhat  retarded  by 
external  applications,  such  as  blisters,  discutient 
embrocations,  and  saponaceous  and  mercurial 
plasters,  still  a  complete  cure  has  seldom  been 
effected  without  an  internal  use  of  medicine  ;  and 
that  which  has  always  proved  the  most  efficacious, 
is  burnt  sponge.  The  form  under  which  this  is 
most  usually  exhibited,  is  that  of  a  lozenge.  R. 
spongia;  usta;  3ss.  mucilag.  Arab.  gum.  q.  s.  fiat 
trochiscus.  When  the  tumour  appears  about  the 
age  of  puberty,  and  before  its  structure  has  been 
too  morbidly  deranged,  a  pill  consisting  of  a  grain 
or  two  of  calomel,  must  be  given  for  three  succes- 
sive nights  ;  ;>ud,  on  the  fourth  morning,  a  saline 
purge.  Every  night  afterwards  for  three  weeks, 
one  of  the  troches  should,  when  the  patient  is  in 
bed,  be  put  under  the  tongue,  suffered  to  dissolve 
gradually,  and  the  solution  swallowed.  The  dis- 
gust at  nrst  arising  from  this  remedy  soon  wears 
off.  The  pills  and  the  purge  are  to  be  repeated 
at  the  end  of  three  weeks,  and  the  troches  had  re- 
course to  as  before  ;  and  this  plan  is  to  be  pursued 
till  the  tumour  is  entirely  dispersed.  Some  re- 
commend the  burnt  sponge  to  be  administered  in 
larger  doses.  Sulphuretted  potassa  dissolved  in 
water,  in  the  proportion  of  30  grains  to  a  quart 
daily,  is  a  remedy  which  has  been  employed  by 
Dr.  Richter  with  success,  in  some  cases,  where 
calcined  sponge  failed.  The  sodce  subcarbonas 
.being  the  basis  of  burnt  sponge,  is  now  frequently 
-employed  instead  of  it,  and,  indeed,  it  is  a  more 
active  medicine. 

BflO'NCHOS.  (Bpoy^of,  the  windpipe.)  A  ca- 
tarrh ;  a  suppression  of  the  voice  from  a  catarrh. 

BRONCHO'TOMY.  (Broncholomia  ;  from 
fip°YX0-'  tne  windpipe,  and  riuvu,  to  cut.)  Tra- 
cheotomy ;  Laryngotomy.  This  is  an  operation 
in  which  an  opening  is  made  into  the  larynx,  or 
trachea,  either  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  pas- 
sage for  the  air  into  and  out  of  the  lungs,  when 
any  disease  prevents  the  patient  from  breathing 
through  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  or  of  extracting 
foreign  bodies,  which  have  accidentally  fallen  into 
the  t  achea;  or,  lastly,  in  order  to  be  able  to  in- 
flate the  lungs,  in  cases  of  sudden  suffocation, 
drowning,  &c.  Its  practicableness,  and  little 
danger,  are  founded  on  the  facility  with  which 
certain  wounds  of  the  windpipe,  even  of  the  most 
complicated  kind,  have  been  healed,  without 
leaving  any  ill  effects  whatever,  and  on  the  nature 
of  the  parts  cut,  which  are  not  furnished  with  any 
▼essel  of  consequence. 

BRO'NCHUS.  (From  p>x,u>,  to  pour. )  The 
aneients  believed  that  the  solids  were  conveyed 
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into  the  stomach  by  the  oesophagus,  and  the  fluid* 
by  the  bronchia;  whence  its  name.  1.  The 
windpipe. 

2.  A  defluxion  from  the  fauces.  See  Catarrhiu. 

BRONZE.  A  mixed  metal  consisting  chiefly 
of  copper,  with  a  small  portion  of  tin,  and  some- 
times other  metals. 

BRONZITE.  A  massive  metal-like  mineral, 
frequently  resembling  bronze,  found  in  large 
masses  in  beds  of  serpentine,  in  Upper  Stiria, 
and  in  Pertshire. 

BROOKLIME      See  Veronica  beccubunga. 

BROOM.     See  Spariium  scoparium. 

BROSIMUM.  (From /3pa)(r<pos,  eatable.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linmean  system. 
Class,  Diacia;  Order',  Monandria. 

Brosimum  alicastrum.  The  specific  name 
of  the  tree,  which  affords  the  bread-nut. 

BROWN,  John,  born  in  the  county  of  Ber- 
wick, in  1735.  He  made  very  rapid  progress  in 
his  youth  in  the  learned  languages,  and  at  the  age 
of  twenty  went  to  Edinburgh  to  study  theology ; 
but  before  he  could  be  ordained,  became  attached 
to  free-living  and  free-thinking.  About  1759, 
having  translated  the  inaugural  thesis  of  a  medical 
candidate  into  Latin,  and  the  performance  being 
highly  applauded,  he  was  led  to  the  study  of  me- 
dicine. The  professors  at  Edinburgh  allowed 
him  to  attend  their  lectures  gratuitously  ;  and  he 
maintained  himself  by  instructing  the  students  in 
Latin,  and  composing  or  translating  their  disser- 
tations. Dr.  Cullen  particularly  encouraged  bim, 
notwithstanding  his  irregularities,  employing  him 
as  tutor  to  his  sons,  and  allowing  him  to  repeat 
and  enlarge  upon  his  lectures  in  the  evening  to 
those  pupils,  who  chose  to  attend.  In  1765  he 
married,  and  his  house  was  soon  filled  with  board- 
ers ;  but  his  imprudence  brought  on  bankruptcy 
within  four  years  after.  About  this  period  he 
was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  one  of  the  me- 
dical chairs  ;  and  attributing  his  failure  to  Dr. 
Cullen,  became  his  declared  enemy.  This  pro- 
bably determined  him  to  form  his  new  .*ystem  of 
medicine,  afterwards  published  under  the  title  of 
"  Elementa  Medicinae  :"  in  which  certainly  much 
genius  is  displayed,  but  little  acquaintance  with 
practice,  or  with  what  had  been  written  before  on 
the  subject.  His  chief  object  seems  to  have  been 
to  reduce  the  medical  art  to  the  utmost  simplicity: 
whence  he  arranged  all  diseases  under  the  two 
divisions  of  sthenic  and  asthenic,  and  maintained 
that  all  agents  operate  on  the  body  as  stimuli ;  so 
that  we  had  only  to  increase  or  diminish  the  force 
of  these  according  to  circumstances.  At  the 
head  of  his  stimulant  remedies  he  places  wine, 
brandy,  and  opium,  in  the  recommend<ttion  of 
which  he  is  very  liberal;  and  especially  betrays 
his  partiality  to  them  by  asserting,  contrary  to 
universal  experience,  that  he  found  them  in  his 
own  person  the  best  preservatives  against  the  gout. 
He  is  said  to  have  prepared  himself  for  his  lectures 
by  a  large  dose  of  laudanum  in  whiskey ;  and 
thus  rouse  J  himself  to  a  degree  of  enthusiasm, 
bordering  on  frenzy.  After  completing  his 
work,  he  procured  a  degree  from  St.  Andrew's, 
and  commenced  public  teacher.  The  novelty 
and  imposing  simplicity  of  his  doctrines  procured 
him  at  first  a  pretty  numerous  class :  but  being 
irregular  in  his  attendance,  and  his  habits  of  in- 
temperance increasing,  they  fell  off  by  degrees : 
and  he  was  at  length's*)  embarrassed",  as  to  be 
obliged  to  quit  Edinburgh  in  1786.  He  then  settled 
in  London,  but  met  with  little  success,  and  in 
about  two  years  after  diedi  His  opinions  at  first 
found  many  supporters,  as  well  in  this  as  in  other 
countries  ;  but  they  appear  now  nearly  fallen  into 
deserved  oblivion. 
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BROWN  SPAR.  Pearl  spar.  Sideroculeite. 
A  white,  red,  or  brown,  or  black-spar  ;  harder 
i ban  the  calcareous,  but  yields  to  the  knife. 

BROWNE.  Sir  Thomas,  was  bora  in  Cheap- 
side,  1605.  After  studying  and  practising  for  a 
«-hort  time  at  Oxford,  he  spent  about  three  years 
in  travelling,  gr  idaating  at  length  at  Leyden.  He 
then  came  to  London,  and  published  his  "  Religio  - 
Medici  ;"  which  excited  great  attention  as  a  work 
of  genius,  though  blemished  by  a  few  of  the  po- 
pular superstitions  then  prevailing.  He  soon  af- 
ter settled  at  Norwich,  and  got  into  very  good 
practice  ;  and  was  admitted  an  honorary  member 
of  the  London  College  of  Physicians.  In  1646 
appeared  his  most  popular  work  "  On  Vulgar  Er- 
rors," which  added  greatly  to  his  fame  ;  though 
he  injudiciously  ranked  the  Copernican  system 
among  them.  He  was  knighted  by  Charles  II.  ; 
and  died  at  the  termination  of  his  77th  year.  His 
son  Edward  was  also  a  physician,  and  attained 
considerable  eminence,  having  had  the  honour  of 
attending  Charles  II.  and  William  III.,  and  being 
for  (brie  years  president  of  the  college. 

BRU'CEA.  (So  named  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
in  honour  of  Mr.  Bruce,  the  traveller  in  Abyssi- 
nia, who  first  brought  the  seeds  thence  into  Eng- 
land.) The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linna-an  system.  Class,  Dicecia;  Order,  Te- 
trandria. 

Brucea  antidysenterica.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  from  which  it  was  erroneously 
supposed  we  obtained  the  angustura  bark.  See 
Cusparia. 

Brucea  ferruginea.  This  plant  was  alto 
supposed  to  afford  the  angustura  bark. 

BRUCIA.  Brucine.  A  new  vegetable  alkali, 
lately  extracted  from  the  bark  of  the  false  angus- 
tura, or  Brucia  anlidysenterica,  by  Pellctier 
and  CaventOU.  After  being  treated  with  sulphu- 
ric aether,  to  get  rid  of  a  fatty  matter,  it  was  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  alkohol.  The  dry  resi- 
duum, from  the  evaporated  alcoholic  solution,  was 
treated  with  Goulard's  extract,  or  solution  of  ace- 
tate of  lead,  to  throw  down  the  colouring  matter, 
and  the  excess  of  lead  was  separated  by  a  current 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  nearly  colour- 
less alkaline  liquid  was  saturated  with  oxalic  acid, 
and  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  saline  mass  be- 
ing freed  from  its  remaining  colouring  particles 
by  absolute  alkohol,  was  then  decomposed  by  lime 
or  magnesia,  when  the.  brucia  was  disengaged. 
It  was  dissolved  in  boiling  alkohol,  and  obtained 
in  crystals,  by  the  slow  evaporation  of  the  liquid. 
These  crystals,  when  obtained  by  very  slow  eva- 
poration, arc  oblique  prisms,  the  bases  of  which 
are  parallelograms.  When  deposited  from  a  sa- 
turated solution  in  boiling  water,  by  cooling,  it  is 
in  bulky  plates,  somewhat  similar  to  boracic  acid 
in  appearance.  It  is  soluble  in  500  times  its 
weight  of  boiling  water,  and  in  850  of  cold.  Its 
solubility  is  much  increased  by  the  colouring  mat- 
te r  ni  the  bark. 

If    :  dingly  bitter,  acrid,  and  dura- 

ble in  the  mouth.  When  administered  in  doses 
of  a  few  grains,  it  is  poisonous,  acting  on  animals 
liki  strychnia,  but  much  leas  violently.  It  is  not 
affected  b J  the  air.  The  dry  crystal's  fuse  at  a 
temperature  a  Little  above  that  of  boiling  water, 
and  assume  the  appearance  of  wax.  At  a  strong 
heat  it  is  resolved  into  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
n  ;  without  any  trace  of  azote,  "it  coni- 
Imik  i  v\ith  the  acid*,  and  forms  both  neutral  and 
inper- 
Bri  '  i  '•'•■  win. 

BRUISEWORT.     See  Saponaria. 
BRUMALIS.    (From  Bruma,  winter.)   Hye- 
malu.     Belonging  to  winter 


Brcmalles  plant*.  Plants  whieh  flower 
in  our  winter,  common  about  the  cape. 
Brcne'l£a.  See  Prunella. 
BRUNNER,  John  Conrad,  was  born  is 
Switzerland  in  16.53.  He  obtained  his  degree  in 
medicine  at  Strasburg  when  only  nineteen.  He 
afterwards  spent  several  years  in  irapro\insr  him- 
self at  different  universities,  particularly  at  Paris  ; 
where  he  made  many  experiments  on  the  pancreas, 
and  found  that  it  might  be  removed  from  a  dog 
with  impunity.  On  his  return  he  was  made  pro- 
fessor of  medicine  at  Heidelberg  ;  and  gained 
great  reputation,  so  as  to  be  consulted  by  most  of 
the  princes  of  Germany.  He  discovered  the  mu- 
cous glands  in  the  duodenum  ;  and  was  author  of 
several  inconsiderable  works.     He  died  in  1727. 

Brunner's  glands.  Brunneri  glandulte. 
Peyer's  glands.  The  muciparous  glands,  situated 
between  the  villous  and  cellular  coat  of  the  intes- 
tinal canal ;  so  named  after  Brunner,  who  discov- 
ered them. 

BRUNSWICK  GREEN.  An  ammoniaco- 
muriate  of  copper. 

BRUNTKUP  FERZ.     Purple  copper  ore. 

Bru'nus.     An  erysipelatous  eruption. 

Bru'scus.     See  Kuxcus. 

Brut'a.  An  Arabian  word  which  means  in- 
stinct, and  is  also  applied  to  Savine. 

Brc'tia.  An  epithet  for  the  most  resinous- 
kind  of  pitch,  therefore  used  to  make  the  Oleum 
Picinum.  The  Pix  Brucia  was  so  called  from 
Brutia,  a  country  in  the  extreme  parts  of  Italy, 
where  it  was  produced. 

Brijti'no.     Turpentine. 

Bru'tobon.  The  name  of  an  ointment  used 
by  the  Greeks. 

Brut0a.     See  Cissampelos  Pareira. 

Bruxane'li.  (Indian.)  A  tall  tree  in  Mala- 
bar, the  bark  of  which  is  diuretic. 

Bry'gmus.  (From  0pvxa>,  to  make  a  noise.) 
A  peculiar  kind  of  noise,  such  as  is  made  by 
gnashing  or  grating  the  teeth :  or,  according  to 
some,  a  certain  kind  of  convulsion  affecting  the 
lower  jaw,  and  striking  the  teeth  together,  most 
frequently  observed  in  such  children  as  have 
worms. 

BRYO'NI  A .  ( From  /fyuo,  to  abound,  from  its 
abundance.)  Bryony.  1.  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Dicecia; 
Order,  Syngenesia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia]  name  of  the  white  bry- 
ony.    See  Bryonia  alba. 

Bryonia  alba.  '  The  systematic  name  of  the 
white  bryony  plant.  Vitis  albasylvettrit ;  Agros- 
tis  ;  Anpelo  sagria  ;  Archeostris ;  Echetrosis  of 
Hippocrates.  Bryonia  aspera;  Cedrostis ;  Che- 
liaonium;  Labrusca ;  Melothrum  Ophrosta- 
phylon ;  Psilolhrum.  Bryonia— foliis  palmatis 
utrinque  calloso-scabris  of  Linnius.  This  plant 
is  very  common  in  woods  and  hedges.  The  root 
has  a  very  nauseous  biting  taste,  and  disagreeable 
smell.  Bergius  states  the  virtues  of  this  root  to 
be  purgative,  hydragogue,  emmenagogue,  and  diu- 
retic ;  the  fresh  root  emetic  This  powerful  and. 
irritating  cathartic,  thcugh  now  seldom  prescribed 
by  physicians,  is  said  to  be  of  great  efficacy  in 
evacuating  serous  humours,  and  has  been  chiefly 
employed  in  hydropical  cases.  Instances  ot  its 
good  effects  in  other  chronic  diseases  are  also 
mentioned  ;  as  asthma,  mania,  and  epilepsy.  In 
small  doses,  it  is  reported  to  operate  .'s  a  diuretic, 
at  d  to  be  resolvent  and  deobstruent.  In  powder, 
from  3j.  to  a  drachm,  it  proves  strongly  purga- 
tive, and  the  juice,  which  issues  spontaneously, 
in  doses  of  a  spoonful  or  more,  has  similar  effects, 
but  is  more  gentle  in  its  operation.  An  extract 
prepared  by  water,  acts  more  mildly,  and  with 
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gyeater  Safety  than  the  root  in  substance,  given 
from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm.  It  is  said  to 
prove  a  gentle  purgative,  and  likewise,  to  operate 
powerfully  by  urine.  Of  the  expressed  juice,  a 
spoonful  acts  violently  both  upwards  and  down- 
wards ;  but  cream  of  tartar  is  said  to  take  off  its 
virulence.  Externally,  the  fresh  root  has  been 
employed  in  cataplasms,  as  are  solvent  and  discu- 
tient ;  also  in  ischiadic  and  other  rheumatic  af- 
fections. 

_  Bryonia  mechoachana  nigricans.  A  name 
given  to  the  jalap  root. 

Bryonia  nigra.    See  Tamus  communis. 

Bryonia  peruviana.    Jalap. 

BRY'ONY.     See  Bryonia  nigra. 

Bryony,  black.     See  Tamus. 

Bryony,  white.     See  Bryonia  alba. 

Bry'thion.  BouOiov.  Amalagma;  so  called 
and  described  by  Paulus  ^Egineta. 

Bry'ton.  (From  (ipvu,  to  pour  out.)  A  kind 
of  ale,  or  wiuc,  made  of  barley. 

Bubasteco'rpium.  ( From  bubastus  and  cor, 
the  heart.)  A  name  formerly  given  to  artemisia, 
or  mugwort. 

BU'BO.  (From  ftov8u>v,  the  groin  ;  because 
they  most  frequently  happen  in  that  part.)  Mo- 
dern surgeons  meau,  by  this  term,  a  swelling  of 
the  lymphatic  glands,  particularly  of  those  ofthe 
groin  and  axilla.  The  disease  may  arise  from  the 
mere  irritation  of  some  local  disorder,  when  i  tis 
called  sympathetic  bubo  ;  from  the  absorption  of 
some  irritating  matter,  such  as  the  venereal  poi- 
son ;  or  from  constitutional  causes,  as  in  the  pes- 
tilential bubo,  and  scrophulous  swellings,  of  the 
inguinal  and  axillary  glands. 

BU'BON.  (From  (iov6wv,  the  groin,  or  a  tu- 
mour to  which  that  part  is  liable,  and  which  it 
was  supposed  to  cure. )  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnsean  system.  Class,  Pentan- 
dria  ;  Order,  LHgynia. 

Bubon  galbanum.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  plant  which  affords  the  officinal  galbanum. 
Albelad ;  Chalbane ;  Gcsor.  The  plant  is  also 
named  Ferula  Africana ;  Oreoselinum  Africa- 
num  ;  Anisumfruticosumgalbaniferum;  Ani- 
sum  Africanum  fruticescens ;  Ayborzat.  The 
lovage-leaved  bubon.  Bubon;  foliis  rhombeis 
dentatis  striatis  glabris,  umbellis  paucis,  of 
Linnteus.  Galbanum  is  the  gummi-resinous  juice, 
obtained  partly  by  its  spontaneous  exudation  from 
the  joints  ofthe  stem,  but  more  generally,  and  in 
greater  abundance,  by  making  an  incision  in  the 
stalk,  a  few  inches  above  the  root,  from  which  it 
immediately  issues,  and  soon  becomes  sufficiently 
concrete  to  be  gathered.  It  is  imported  into  Eng- 
land from  Turkey,  and  the  East  Indies,  in  large, 
softish,  ductile,  pale-coloured  masses,  which,  uy 
age,  acquire  a  brownish-yellow  appearance :  these 
are  intermixed  with  distinct  whitish  tears,  that 
are  the  most  pure  part  of  the  mess.  Galbanum 
has  a  strong  unpleasant  smell,  and  a  warm,  bitter- 
ish, acrid  taste.  Like  the  other  gummy  resins, 
it  unites  with  water,  by  trituration  into  a  milky 
liquor,  but  does  not  perfectly  dissolve,  as  some 
have  reported,  in  water,  vinegar,  or  wine.  Rec- 
tified spirit  takes  up  much  more  than  either 
of  these  menstrua,  but  not  the  whole  :  the  tincture 
is  of  a  bright  golden  colour.  A  mixture  of  two 
parts  of  rectified  spirit,  and  one  of  water,  dissolves 
all  but  the  impurities,  which  are  commonly  in 
considerable  quantity.  In  distillation  with  wa- 
ter, the  oil  separates  and  rises  to  the  surface,  in 
colour  yellowish,  in  quantity  one-twentieth  of  the 
weight  ofthe  galbanum.  Galbanum  medicinally 
considered,  may  be  said  to  hold  a  middle  rank 
between  assafoctida  and  ammoniacum ;  but  its 
fcrtidness  is  very  inconsiderable,  especially  when 
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compared  with  the  former :  it  is  therefore  account- 
ed less  antispasmodic,  nor  are  its  expectorant 
qualities  equal  to  those  of  the  latter  ;  it  however  is 
esteemed  more  efficacious  than  either  in  hysteri- 
cal disorders.  Externally,  it  is  often  applied,  by 
surgeons,  to  expedite  the  suppuration  of  inflam- 
matory and  indolent  tumours,  and,  by  physicians, 
as  a  warm  stimulating  plaster.  It  is  an  ingredient 
in  the  pilula  galbani  composites,  the  emplastrum 
galbani  compositum  of  the  London  Pharmaco- 
poeia, and  in  the  emplastrum  gummosum  of  the 
Edinburgh. 

Bubon  macedonicum.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  plant  which  affords  the  semen  petroselini 
Macedonici  of  the  shops.  Apium  petmum; 
Petrapium.  Macedonian  parsley.  This  plant  is 
similar  in  quality  to  the  common  parsley,  but 
weaker  and  less  grateful.  The  seeds  enter  the 
celebrated  compounds  mithridate  and  theriaca. 

Bcbo'nicm.  (From  (lovBuv,  the  groin.)  A 
name  of  the  golden  starwort ;  so  called  because 
it  was  supposed  to  be  efficacious  in  diseases  of  the 
groin. 

BUBONOCE'LE.  (From  0ov6u>v}  the  groin, 
and  ktjXtj,  a  tumour. )  Hernia  inguinalis.  In- 
guinal hernia,  or  rupture  of  the  groin.  A  species 
of  hernia,  in  which  the  bowels  protrude,  at  the 
abdominal  ring.     See  Hernia  inguinalis. 

BUCCA.  (Hebrew.)  The  cheek.  The  hollow 
inner  part  of  the  cheek,  that  is  inflated  by  the  act 
of  blowing. 

Buccacra'ton.  (From  bucca,  or  buccella, 
and  Kpaw,  to  mix. )  A  morsel  of  bread  sopped  in 
wine,  which  served  in  old  times  for  a  breakfast. 

BU'CCAL.  (From  bucca,  the  cheek.)  Be- 
longing to  the  cheek. 

Buccinales  gi.andul.T'..  The  small  glands 
of  the  mouth,  under  the  cheek,  which  assist  in 
seereting  saliva  into  that  cavity. 

Bu'ccea.  (From  bucca,  the  check;  as  much 
as  can  be  contained  at  one  time  within  the  cheeks.) 
1.  A  mouthful ;    a  morsel. 

2.  A  polypus  of  the  nose. 

Buccela'ton.  (From  buccella,  a  morsel.) 
A  purging  medicine,  made  up  in  the  form  of  a 
loaf;  consisting  of  scammony,  &c.  put  into  fer- 
mented flour,  and  then  baked  in  an  oven. 

Bucce'lla.  Paracelsus  calls  the  polypus  in 
the  nose  by  this  name,  because  he  supposes  it  to 
be  a  portion  of  flesh  parting  from  the  bucca,  and 
insinuating  itself  into  the  nose. 

Buccella'tio.  (From  buccellaius,  cut  into 
small  pieces. )  Baccrllatio.  A  method  *>f  stop- 
ping an  hemorrhage,  by  applying  small  pieces  ot 
lint  to  the  vein,  or  artery. 

BUCCINA'TOR.  (From  flovrnvov,  atrumpct; 
so  named  from  its  use  in  forcing  the  breath  to 
sound  the  trumpet.)  Retractor  anguli  oris  of 
Albinus,  and  alveolo-maxillaire  of  Dumas.  The 
trumpeter's  muscle.  The  buccinator  was  long 
thought  to  be  a  muscle  of  the  lower  jaw,  arising 
from  the  upper  alveoli,  and  inserted  into  the  lower 
alveoli,  to  pull  the  iaw  upwards  ;  but  its  origin 
and  insertion,  and  the  direction  of  its  fibres,  are 
quite  the  reverse  of  this.  For  this  large  flat  mus- 
cle, which  forms  in  a  manner  the  walls  of  the 
cheek,  arises  chiefly  from  the  coronoid  process 
of  the  lower  jaw-bone,  and  partly  also  from  the 
end  of  the  alveoli,  or  socket  process  ofthe  upper- 
jaw,  close  by  the  pterygoid  process  of  the  sphe- 
noid bone  ;  it  goes  forward,  with  direct  fibres,  to 
be  implanted  into  the  corner  of  the  mouth  ;  it  is 
thin  and  flat,  covers  in  the  mouth,  and  forms  the. 
walls  of  the  cheek,  and  is  perforated  in  the  mid- 
dle ofthe  cheek  by  the  duct  ofthe  parotid  gland. 
These  are  its  principal  uses:— it  flattens  the 
cheek,  and  so  assists  in  swallowing  liquids  :  ,f 
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,  or  belps  to  turn,  the  morsel  in  the  mouth 
while  chewing,  and  prevents  it  from  getting  with- 
out the  line  ot  the  teeth  ;  in  blowing  wind  instru- 
ments, it  both  receives  and  expels  the  wind  ;  it 
dilates  like  a  bag,  so  as  to  receive  the  wind  in  the 
checks ;  and  it  contracts  upon  the  wind,  so  as  to 
expel  the  wind,  and  to  swell  the  note.  In  blow- 
ing the  strong  wind  instruments,  we  cannot  blow 
from  the  lungs,  for  it  distresses  the  breathing,  we 
reserve  the  air  in  the  mouth,  which  we  keep  con- 
tinually full ;  aud  from  this  circumstance,  as 
mentioned  above,  it  is  named  buccinator,  from 
blowing  the  trumpet. 

Bo'ccula.  (Diminutive  of  bucca,  the  cheek.) 
The  fleshy  part  under  the  chin. 

Bucephalon,red-fruited.  See  Trophis Ameri- 
cana. 

Bu'ceras.  (From  0ovs,  an  ox,  and  xcpaf,  a  horn: 
so  called  from  the  horn-like  appearance  ofits  seed.) 
Buceros.    See  Trigonnella  Fa>numgrtecum. 

BUCHAN,  William,  was  born  at  Ancram, 
in  1729.  After  studying  at  Edinburgh,  he  set- 
tled in  Sheffield,  and  was  soon  appointed  physi- 
cian to  the  Foundling  Hospital  at  Ackworth :  but 
that  establishment  being  afterwards  given  up,  he 
went  to  practise  at  Edinburgh,  where  he  remain- 
ed several  years.  DurinJ;  that  period  he  com- 
posed his  celebrated  Work,  called  "Domestic 
Medicine."  on  the  plan  of  Tissot's  "Avis  aux 
Peuples  ;"  which  has  been  very  extensively  cir- 
culated, translated  into  other  langunges,  and  ob- 
tained the  author  a  gold  medal,  with  a  commenda- 
tory letter,  from  the  Empress  of  Russia.  It  has 
been  objected,  that  such  publications  tend  to  de- 

frade  and  injure  the  medical  profession  ;  but  it 
oes  not  appear  that  those,  who  are  properly 
qualified,  can  suffer  permanently  thereby.  There 
seems  more  foundation  for  the  opinion,  that  im- 
aginary diseases  will  be  multiplied,  and  patients 
sometimes  fall  victims  to  their  complaints,  being 
treated  by  those,  who  do  not  properly  understand 
them.  Dr.  Itnchan  afterwards  practised  in  Lon- 
don, and  published  some  other  works  ;  and  died 
in  1805. 

HICK-BEAN.     See  Menyanthes  trifoliata. 

BUCK-THORN.     See  Rhamnus  catharticus. 

BUCK-WHEAT.  See  Polygonum  fagopy- 
rum. 

Buck-wheat,  eastern.  See  Polygonum  divari- 
catum. 

Hl'CNEMIA.  (Bucnemia  ;  from  Gov,  a  Greek 
augment,  and  Kvqyiq,  the  leg.)  A  name  in  Good's 
Nosology  for  a  genus  ordisease  characterised 
by  a  tense,  diffuse,  inflammatory*swelling  of  a 
lower  extremity ;  usually  commencing  at  the  in- 
guinal glands,  and  extending  in  the  course  of  the 
lymphatics,  it  embraces  two  species  :  1.  Bucne- 
mia sparganosis,  the  puerperal  tumid  leg. 

2.  Bucnemia  tropica,  the  tumid  leg  of  hot  cli- 
mates. 

Hucra'nion.  (From  fiovs,  an  ox,  and  uaviov, 
the  head  ;  so  called  from  its  supposed  resemblance 
to  a  calf's  snout.)  The  Snap-dragon  plant.  See 
Antirrhinum. 

Bu'cton.    The  hymen,  according  to  Piraeus. 

Hi'cantu.     Chilblains. 

BUOLE.     See  Prunella. 

BUGLOSS.     See  Anchusa  officinalis. 

BUGLO'atA.     See  Anchusa  officinalis. 

Ill  (.I.OSSr.M.  (Iiuglossum,i.  n.;  from/?ouf, 
.in  ox,  and  yhocna,  a  tongue  ;  so  called  from  the 
shape  and  roughness  of  its  leaf.)  See  Anchusa 
Officinalis. 

Hi  >.i  0911  M  avuustifolium.  Sec  Anchusa 
officinalis. 

Hi  BL08SVM  maji-s.    Ser  Anchuta  officinalis 

Buei  -•  ^..     Inchusa  offici- 
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Hi  clossum  stlvestre.    The  stoue  buglo*?. 

Bu'oula.  (A  diminutive  of  buglossa.)  Set 
Ajuga  pyramidal is. 

BULBIFERUS.  (From  bulbus,  and  fero,  tcr 
bear.)  Bulb-bearing.  Having  one  or  more  bulbs  ; 
applied  to  stems,  Caulis  bulbiferus. 

BULBOC  A'STANUM.  (From  /JoASoj,  a  bulb, 
and  Karavov,  a  chesnut. :  so  .called  from  its  bulbous 
appearance.)     See  Bunium  bulboca-itanum. 

BULBOCAVERNOUS.  ( So  called  from  its 
origin  and  insertion.)     See  Accelerator  urintB. 

Bu'lbonach.     See  Lunaria  rediviva. 

BULBOSUS.  (From  bulba,  a  bulb.)  Bulb- 
ous :  applied  in  anatomy  to  soft  parts  which  are 
naturally  enlarged,  as  the  bulbous  part  of  the 
urethra.  In  botany,  to  roots  which  have  a  bulb  ; 
as  tulip,  onion,  lily,  &c. 

Bulbos.«.  (From  bulbus.)  The  name  of  a 
class  of  Casalpinus's  systematic  method,  consist- 
ing of  herbaceous  vegetables,  which  have  a  bulb- 
ous root,  and  a  pericarpium,  divided  into  three 
cells  ;  also  the  name  of  one  of  the  natural  orders 
of  plants. 

BULBULUS.     A  little  bulb. 

BUL'BUS.  {Bo\(io(,  a  bulb,  or  somewhat 
rounded  root. )  A  globular,  or  pyriform  coated 
body,  solid,  or  formed  of  fleshy  scales  or  layers, 
constituting  the  lower  part  of  some  plants,  and 
giving  off  radicles  from  the  circumference  of  the' 
flattened  basis.  A  bulb  differs  from  a  tuber,  which 
is  a  farinaceous  root,  and  sends  off  radicles  in 
every  direction. 

Bulbs  are  divided  into, 

1.  The  solid,  which  consists  of  a  solid  fleshy 
nutritious  substance  ;  as  in  Crocus  rativus  Col- 
chicum  autumnale,  Tulipa  gesneriana. 

2.  The  scaly,  which  consists  of  fleshy  concen- 
trical  scales  attached  to  a  radical  plate  ;  as  in  Al- 
lium cepa. 

3.  The  squamose,  consisting  of  concave,  over- 
lapping scales  ;  as  in  Ldliumcandidum,  and  Lili- 
um  bulbiferum. 

4.  The  compounded,  consisting  of  several  lesser 
bulbs,  lying  close  to  each  other ;  as  in  Allium 
sativum. 

The  bulbs  of  the  orchis  tribe  differ  from  the 
common  bulbs  in  not  sending  off  radicles  from  the 
lower  part,  but  from  between  the  stem  and  basis. 
These  are  distinguished  into, 

5.  The  testiculate,  having  two  bulbs  of  a  round- 
oblong  form  ;  as  in  Orchis  morio,  and  Orchis 
mascula. 

6.  Palmate,  a  compressed  bulb,  hand-like, 
divided  below  into  finger-like  lobes  ;  as  in  Orchis 
tnaculata. 

Bulbus  esculentus.  Such  bulbous  roots 
as  are  commonly  eaten  are  so  called. 

Bulbus  vomitorius.  See  Hyacinlhus  mus- 
cari. 

BULGE-WATER-TREE.  The  Geoffroya 
jamaicenxis. 

BULI'IMIA.  (From  jinv,  a  particle  of  excess, 
and  Aipoj,  hunger.)  Bulimiasis  ;  Boulimos ; 
Bulimus;  Bolismos o[ Avicenna.  Famcscanina; 
Appetitus  caninus  ;  Phagedena  ;  Adephagia  ; 
Bupeina  ;  Cynoreriu.  Insatiable  hunger,  or  ca- 
nine appetite. 

Dr.  Cullen  places  this  genus  of  disease  in  the 
class  locales,  and  order  Dysorcxia  ;  and  dis- 
tinguishes three  species.  I.  Bulimia  helluonum  ; 
in  which  there  is  no  other  disorder  of  the  stomach, 
than  an  excessive  craving  of  food.  2.  Bulimia 
syncopalis  ;  in  which  there  is  a  frequent  desire  of 
food,  and  the  sense  of  hunger  is  preceded  by 
swooning.  3.  Bulimia  emelica,  also  cynorexia; 
in  which  an  extraordinary  appetite  for  food  is- 
followed  by  vomiting.  The  real  causes  of  tin* 
disease,  air, perhaps.,  nof   properly  understood 
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Ja  some  cases,  it  has  been  supposed  to  proceed 
from  an  acid  in  the  stomach,  and  in  others,  from 
a  superabundance  of  acid  in  the  gastric  juice,  and 
from  indigested  sordes,  or  worms.  Some  con- 
sider it  as  depending  more  frequently  on  monstrosi- 
ty than  disease.  An  extraordinary  and  well-at- 
tested case  of  this  disease,  is  related  in  the  third 
volume  of  the  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  of 
a  French  prisoner,  who  in  one  day,  consumed  of 
raw  cow's  udder  4  lb.,  raw  beef  10  lbs.,  candles  % 
lbs.  ;  total,  16  lbs.  ;  besides  5  bottles  of  porter. 

Bulimia  addefhagia.    A  voracious  appetite. 

Bulimia  canina.  A  voracious  appetite,  with 
subsequent  vomiting. 

Bulimia  cardialgica.  A  voracious  appetite, 
with  heartburn. 

Bulimia  conyulsorum.  A  voracious  appe- 
tite, which  attends  some  convulsive  diseases. 

Bulimia  emetica.  A  voracious  appetite,  with 
vomiting. 

Bulimia  esurigio.    Gluttony. 

Bulimia  helluonum.     Gluttony. 

Bulimia  syncopalis.  A  voracious  appetite, 
with  fainting  from  hunger. 

Bulimia  vekminosa.  A  voracious  appetite 
from  worms. 

BULIMI'ASIS.     See  Bulimia. 

BU'LIMUS.     See  Bulimia. 

BULI'THUM.  (From  fiovs,  an  ox,  and  \tdos, 
a  stone. )  A  bezoar,  or  stone  found  in  the  kidneys, 
or  gall,  or  urinary  bladder,  of  an  ox,  or  cow. 

BU'LLA.  A  bubble.  A  clear  vesicle,  which 
arises  from  burns,  or  scalds  ;  or  other  causes. 

BU'LLACE.  The  English  name  of  the  fruit 
of  the  Prunus  insitia  of  Linnaeus,  which  grows 
wild  in  our  hedges.  There  are  two  varieties  of 
bullace,  the  red  and  the  white,  which  are  used 
with  the  same  intention  as  the  common  damsons. 

BULLATUS.  (From  bulla,  a  bubble,  or  blis- 
ter.) Blistery.  Applied  to  a  leaf  which  has  its 
veins  so  tight,  that  the  intermediate  space  appears 
blistered.  This  appearance  is  frequent  in  the 
garden  cabbage. 

Bullo'sa  febris.  An  epithet  applied  to  the 
vesicular  fever,  because  the  skin  is  covered  with 
little  vesicles,  or  blisters.     See  Pemphigus. 

Buni'tes  vinum.  (From  bunium,  wild  pars- 
ley.)    Wine  made  of  bunium  and  roust. 

BU'NIUM.  (From  0™™?,  a  little,  hill ;  so 
called  from  the  tuberosity  of  its  root. )  1 .  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnxan  sys- 
tem.    Class,    Pentundria ;  Order,  Digynia. 

2.  The  name  of  the  wild  parsley. 

Bunium  bulbocastanum.  The  systematic 
name  of  a  plant,  the  root  of  which  is  called  the 
pig-nut.  Agriocastanum ;  Nucula  terrestris ; 
Bulbocastaneum ;  Bulbocastanum  majus  et  mi- 
nus. Earth-nut ;  Hawk-nut  ;  Kipper-nut ;  and 
Pig-nut.  The  root  is  as  lareje  as  a  nutmeg  ;  hard, 
tuberous,  and  whitish  ;  which  is  eaten  raw,  or 
roasted.  It  is  sweetish  to  the  taste,  nourishing, 
and  supposed  to  be  of  use  against  strangury  and 
bloody  urine.  The  roots,  which  are  frequently 
ploughed  up  by  the  peasants  of  Burgundy,  and 
called  by  them  arnotta ;  and  those  found  in  Scot- 
land, and  called  arnots,  are  most  probably  the 
roots  of  this  species'  of  bunium.  They  are 
roasted,  and  thus  acquire  the  flavour  of  chesnuts. 
Bu'nius.  A  species  of  turnip. 
BU'PEINA.  (From  0ov,  a  particle  of  magni- 
tude, and  auva  hunger.)     A  voracious  appetite. 

BU'PHAGOS.  (From  (iov,  a  particle  of  ex- 
cess, and  fayu,  to  eat.)  The  name  of  an  anti- 
dote which  created  a  voracious  appetite  in  Mar- 
cellus  Empericus. 

BUPHTHA'LMUM.     (From  fiovs,  an  ox,  and 
oiOaXuoj,  an  eve  :    so  called  from  its  flowers, 
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which  are  supposed  to  resemble  an  eye.) 
herb,  ox-eye  daisy.     See  Crysanthemum  le 
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leuean- 

themum. 

Buphthalmum  creticum.  Pellitory  of 
Spain.     See  Anthemis  pyrethrum. 

Buphthalmum  germanicum.  The  common 
ox-eye  daisy. 

Buphthalmum  majus.  Great,  or  ox-eye 
daisy.     See  Chrysanthemum  leucanthemum. 

BUPHTHALMUS.  (From  (lovs,  an  ox,  and 
o<pda\u.os,  an  eye  ;  so  named  from  its  large  appear- 
ance like  an  ox's  eye. ) 

1 .  Houseleek. 

2.  Diseased  enlargement  of  the  eye. 
BUPLEU'RUM.      (From     /Sou,    large,    and 

z:\evpoi;  a  rib  ;  so  named  from  ite  having  large 
rib-like  filaments  upon  its  leaves.  1.  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnsean  system. 
Class, Syngenesia;  Order,  Polygamia  superflua. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  herb  hare's 
ear.     See  Bupleurum  rotundifolium. 

Bupleurum  rotundifolium.  The  syste- 
matic name  of  the  plant  called  perfoliata,  in 
some  pharmacopoeias.  Bupleuron ;  Bupleu- 
roides.  Round-leaved  hare's  ear,  or  thorow  wax. 
This  plant  was  formerly  celebrated  for  curing  rup- 
tures, mixed  into  a  poultice  with  wine  and  oat- 
meal. 

Bu'rac.  (An  Arabian  word.)  Borax,  or  any 
kind  of  salt. 

BU'RDOCK.     See  Arctium  lappa. 

BU'RGUNDY  PITCH.     See  Pinus  abies. 

Bu'ris.  According  to  Avicenna,  a  icirrhous 
hernia,  or  hard  abscess. 

BURN.  Ambustio.  A  burn,  or  scald,  is  a 
lesion  of  the  animal  body,  occasioned  by  the  ap- 
plication of  heat,  but  the  latter  term  is  applicable 
only  where  this  is  conveyed  through  the  medium 
of  some  fluid.  The  consequences  are  more  or  less 
serious  according  to  the  extent  of  the  injury,  or 
the  particular  part  affected :  sometimes  even 
proving  fatal,  particularly  in  irritable  constitu- 
tions. The  life  of  the  part  may  be  at  once  destroy- 
ed by  these  accidents,  or  mortification  speedily 
follow  the  violent  inflammation  excited  ;  but  when 
slighter,  it  usually  produces  an  effusion  of  serum 
under  the  cuticle,  like  a  blister.  When  the  inju- 
ry is  extensive,  considerable  fever  is  apt  to  super- 
vene, sometimes  a  comatose  state  ;  and  a  remark- 
able difficulty  of  breathing  often  precedes  death. 
In  the  treatment  of  these  accidents,  two  very  dif- 
ferent methods  have  been  pursued.  The  more 
ancient  plan  consists  in  antiphlogistic  means,  giv- 
ing cooling  purgatives,  &c.  and  even  taking  blood, 
where  the  irritation  is  great ;  employing  at  the 
same  time  cold  applications,  and  where  the  skin 
is  destroyed,  emollient  dressings  ;  opium  was  also 
recommended  to  relieve  the  pain,  notwithstanding- 
stupor  might  attend. 

Mr.  Cleghorn,  a  brewer  at  Edinburgh,  was 
very  successful  in  these  cases  by  a  treatment  ma- 
terially different ;  first  bathing  the  part  with 
vinegar,  usually  a  little  warmed,  till  the  pain 
abated ;  then,  if  there  were  any  destruction  of  the 
parts,  applying  poultices,  and  finely-powdered 
chalk  immediately  on  the  sore,  to  absorb  the  dis- 
charge :  in  the  mean  time  allowing  the  patient  to 
live  pretty  well,  and  abstaining  from  active  pur- 
gatives, &c.  More  recently,  a  surgeon  at  New- 
castle, of  the  name  of  Kentish,  has  deviated  still 
more  from  the  ancient  practice ;  applying  first  oil 
of  turpentine,  alcohol,  &c.  heated  as  much  as  the 
sound  parts  could  bear,  and  gradually  lessening 
the  stimulus  ;  in  the  mean  time  supporting  the  pa- 
tient by  a  cordial  diet,  rether,  &c.  and  giving  opi- 
um largely  to  lessen  the  irritation.  Now,  the 
cases  chiefly  under  his  care  were   of    p 
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lied  terr  extensively  by  the  explosion  of 
retted  hydrogen  in  mines ;  and  probably 
where  the  injury  is  over  a  large  part  of  the  surface, 
or  where  the  constitution  is  weakly,  it  may  be 
hazardous  to  pursue  the  antiphlogistic  plan,  or  to 
use  cold  applications,  which,  while  intended  to 
keep  down  action,  are  wearing  out  the  power  of 
the  part.  If  any  extraneous  substance  be  forced 
into  the  burnt  part,  it  should  be  of  course  re- 
moved :  and  sometimes  where  a  limb  is  irrecover- 
ably injured,  amputation  maybe  necessary. 

Bu'rnea.     Pitch. 

Burnet  saxifrage.    See  Pimpinella. 

Burning.  Brenning.  An  ancient  medical 
term,  denoting  an  infectious  disease,  got  in  the 
stews  by  conversing  with  lewd  women,  and  -:up- 
posed  to  be  the  same  with  what  we  now  call  the 
venereal  disease. 

Burnt  hartshorn.    See  Cornu  ustum. 

Burnt  sponge.     See  Spongia  usta. 

Bu'rrhi  spiritus  matricalis.  Burrhus's 
spirit,  for  disorders  of  the  womb.  A  compound 
of  myrrh,  olibanum,  amber,  and  spirit  of  wine. 

BU'RSA.  (From  fivpea,  a  bag.)  A  bag.  1. 
The  scrotum. 

2.  An  herb  called  Thlaspi  bursa  pastoris,  from 
the  resemblance  of  its  seminal  follicles  to  a  tri- 
angular purse. 

Bursa  mucosa.  A  raucous  bag,  composed 
of  proper  membranes,  containing  a  kind  ol  mu- 
cous fat,  formed  by  the  exhaling  arteries  of  the 
internal  coat.  The  bursa;  mucosa?  are  of  different 
sizes  and  firmness,  and  are  connected  by  the  cel- 
lular membrane  with  articular  cavities,  tendons, 
ligaments,  or  the  periosteum.  Their  use  is  to  se- 
crete and  contain  a  substance  to  lubricate  tendons, 
muscles,  and  bones,  in  order  to  render  their  mo- 
tion easy. 

A  Table  of  all  the  Bursa  Mucosa. 

In  the  Head. 

1.  A  bursa  of  the  superior  oblique  muscle  of 
■the  eye,  situated  behind  its  trochlea  in  the  orbit. 

2.  The  bursa  of  the  digastricus,  situated  in 
the  internal  surface  of  its  tendon. 

8.  A  bursa  of  the  circumftexus,  or  tensor  pa- 
lati,  situated  between  the  hook-like  process  of  the 
sphenoid  bone  and  the  tendon  of  that  muscle. 

4.  A  bursa  of  the  sterno-hyoideus,  muscle,  si- 
tuated between  the  os  hyoides  and  larynx. 

About  the  Shoulder-joint. 

1.  The  external  acromial,  situated  under  the 
acromion,  between  the  coracoid  process,  deltoid 
muscle,  and  capsular  ligament. 

2.  The  internal  acromial,  situated  above  the 
tendon  of  the  infraspinatus  and  teres  major  :  it 
often  communicates  with  the  former. 

3.  The  corucoid  bursa,  situated  near  the  root 
of  the  coracoid  process;  it  is  sometimes  double 
and  sometimes  triple. 

4.  The  claoicula  bursa,  found  where  the  cla- 
vicle touches  the  coracoid  process. 

5.  The  subclavian  bursa,  between  the  tendon 
of  the  subclavius  muscle  and  the  first  rib. 

6.  The  coraco-brachial,  placed  between  the 
common  origin  of  this  muscle  and  the  biceps,  and 
the  capsular  ligament 

7.  The  bursa  of  the  pectorulis  major,  situated 
under  the  head  of  the  humerus,  between  the  in- 
ternal surface  of  the  tendon  of  that  muscle,  and 
another  bursa  placed  on  the  long  head  of  the  bi- 
ceps. 

8.  An  external  bursa  of  the  teres  majoi',  un- 
der the  head  of  the  os  humeri,  between  it  and  the 
tendon  of  the  teres  major. 


9.  An  internal  bursa  of  the  teres  major,  four.u 
within  the  muscle  where  the  fibres  of  its  tendan 
diverge. 

10.  A  bursa  of  the  latissimus  dorsi,  between 
the  tendon  of  this  muscle  and  the  os  humeri. 

11.  The  humero-bicipital  bursa,  in  the  vagina 
of  the  tendon  of  the  biceps. 

There  are  other  bursa?  mucosae  about  the  hume- 
rus, but  their  situation  is  uncertain. 

Near. the  Elbow-joint. 

1.  The  radio-bicipital  is  situated  between  the 
tendon  of  the  biceps,  brachialis,  and  anterior  tu- 
bercle of  the  radius. 

2.  The  cubito-radial  between  the  tendon  of 
the  biceps,  supinator  brevis,  and  the  ligament 
common  to  the  radius  and  ulna. 

3.  The  anconeal  bursa,  between  the  olecranon 
and  tendon  of  the  anconeus  muscle. 

4.  The  capitulo-radial  bursa,  between  the  ten- 
don common  to  the  extensor  carpi  radialis  brevis, 
and  extensor  communis  digitorum,  and  round 
head  of  the  radius.  There  are  occasionally  other 
bursa? ;  but  as  their  situation  varies,  they  are 
omitted. 

About  the  inferior  part  of  the  Fore-arm  and 
Hand. 

On  the  inside  of  the  Wrist  and  Hand. 

1 .  A  very  large  bursa,  for  the  tendon  of  the 
flexor  pollicis  longus. 

2.  Four  short  bursa  on  the  fore-part  of  the 
tendons  of  the  flexor  sublimis. 

3.  A  large  bursa  behind  the  tendon  of  the 
flexor  pollicis  longus,  between  it  and  the  fore-part 
of  the  radius,  capsular  ligament  of  the  wrist  and 
os  trapezium. 

4.  A  large  bursa  behind  the  tendons  of  the 
flexor  digitorum  profundus,  and  on  the  fore-part 
of  the  end  of  the  radius,  and  fore-part  of  the  cap- 
sular ligament  of  the  wrist.  In  some  subjects  it 
communicates  with  the  former. 

5.  An  oblong  bursa  between  the  tendon  of 
the  flexor  carpi  radialis  and  os  trapezium. 

P.  Avery  small  bursa  between  the  tendon  of 
the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  and  os  pisiforme. 

On  the  back  part  of  the  IVrist  and  Hand. 

7.  A  bursa  between  the  tendon  of  the  abductor 
pollicis  longus  and  the  radius. 

8.  A  large  bursa  between  the  two  extensores 
carpi  radiales. 

9.  Another  below  it,  common  to  the  extensores 
carpi'  radiales.    . 

10.  A  bursa,  at  the  insertion  of  the  tendon  of 
the  extensor  carpi  radialis. 

11.  An  oblong  bursa,  for  the  tendon  of  the  ex- 
tensor pollicis  longus,  and  which  communicates 
with  9. 

12.  A  bursa,  for  the  tendon  of  the  extensor 
pollicis  longus,  between  it  and  the  metacarpal 
bone  of  the  thumb. 

13.  A  bursa  between  the  tendons  of  the  exten- 
sor of  the  fore,  middle,  and  ring  fingers. 

14.  A  bursa  for  the  extensors  of  the  little 
finger. 

15.  A  bursa  between  the  tendon  of  the  exten- 
sor carpi  ulnaris  and  ligament  of  the  wrist. 

There  are  also  bursa?  mucosx  between  the  mus- 
culi  lumbricales  and  interossei. 

A"car  the  hip-joint. 
On  the  fore-part  of  the  joint. 
1.  The  ileo-puberal,  situated  between  the  ilia- 
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j.us  internus,  psoas  magnus,  and  the  capsular  liga.- 
ment  of  the  head  of  the  femur. 

2.  The  pectineal,  between  the  tendon  of  the 
jpectineus  and  the  thigh-bone. 

a.  A  small  bursa  of  the  gluteus  medius  mus- 
cle, situated  between  it  and  the  great  trochanter, 
before  the  insertion  of  the  piriformis. 

4.  A  bursa  of  the  gluteus  minimus  muscle  be- 
tween its  tendon  and  the  great  trochanter. 

5.  The  gluteo-fascial,  between  the  gluteus 
maximus  and  vastus  externus. 

On  the  posterior  part  of  the  Hip-joint. 

6.  The  tuber o-ischiatic  bursa,  situated  between 
the  obturator  intcrnus  muscle,  the  posterior  spine 
of  the  ischium,  and  its  tuberosity. 

7.  The  obturatory  bursa,  which  is  oblong  and 
found  between  the  obturator  internu  and  gemini 
muscles,  and  the  capsular  ligament. 

8.  A  bursa  of  the  semi-membranosus  under 
its  origin  and  the  long  head  of  the  biceps  fe- 
moris. 

9.  The  gluteo  trochanteral  bursa,  situated 
between  the  tendon  of  the  psoas  muscle  and  the 
root  of  the  great  trochanter. 

10.  Two  gluteo-femoral  bursa,  situated  be- 
tween the  tendon  of  the  gluteus  maximus  and  os 
femoris. 

11.  A  bursa  of  the  quadratus  femoris,  situated 
between  it  and  the  little  trochanter. 

12.  The  iliac  bursa,  situated  between  the  ten- 
don of  the  iliacus  internus  and  the  little  trochan- 
ter. 

Near  the  Knee-joint. 

1 .  The  supra-genual,  which  adheres  to  the  ten- 
dons of  the  vastus  and  cruralis  and  the  fore-part 
of  the  thigh-bone. 

2.  The  infra-genual  bursa,  situated  under  the 
ligament  of  the  patella,  and  often  communicating 
with  the  above. 

3.  The  anterior  genual,  placed  between  the 
tendon  of  the  sartorius,  gracilis,  and  semitendi- 
nosus,  and  the  internal  and  lateral  ligament  of  the 
knee. 

4.  The  posterior  genual,  which  is  sometimes 
double,  and  is  situated  between  the  tendons  of  the 
semi-membranosus,  the  internal  head  of  the  gas- 
trocnemius, the  capsular  ligament,  and  internal 
condyle. 

5.  The  popliteal,  conspicuous  between  the  ten- 
don of  that  muscle,  the  external  condyle  of  the 
femur,  the  semilunar  cartilage,  and  external  con- 
dyle of  the  tibia. 

6.  The  bursa  of  the  biceps  cruris,  between  the 
external  part  of  the  tendon,  the  biceps  cruris,  and 
Jhe  external  lateral  ligament  of  the  knee. 

In  the  Foot. 
On  the  back,  side,  and  hind-part  of  the  Foot. 

1.  A  bursa  of  the  tibialis  anlicus,  between  its 
tendon,  the  lower  part  of  the  tibia,  and  capsular 
ligament  of  the  ankle. 

2.  A  bursa  between  the  tendon  of  the  extensor 
pollicis  pedis  longus,  the  tibia  and  capsular  liga- 
ment of  the  ankle. 

3.  A  bursa  of  the  extensor  digitorum  commu- 
nis, between  its  tendons,  the  tibia,  and  ligament 
of  the  ankle. 

4.  A  large  bursa,  common  to  the  tendons  of 
the  peronei  muscles. 

5.  A  bursa  of  the  peroneus  brevis,  proper  to 
its  tendon. 

6.  The  calcaneal  bursa,  between  the  teudo 
Achillisand  os  calcis. 
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In  the  Sole  of  the  Fool. 

1.  A  bursa  for  the  tendon  of  the  perQiiem 
longus.  ■ 

2.  A  bursa  common  to  the  tendon  ol  the  flexor 
pollicis  pedis  longus,  and  the  tendon  of  the  flexor 
digitorum  pedis  communis  longus  profundus. 

3.  A  bursa  of  the  tibialis  posticus,  between  its 
tendon,  the  tibia,  and  astragalus. 

4.  Five  bursa  for  the  flexor  tendons,  which 
begin  a  little  above  the  first  joint  of  each  toe,  and 
extend  to  the  root  of  the  third  phalanx,  or  inser- 
tion of  the  tendons. 

BURSA'Ll  S.  From  its  resemblance  to  a  bursa, 
or  purse.     See  Obturator  externus  et  internus. 

BURSA'LOGY.  (Bursalogia;  from  fapoa, 
a  bag,  and  \oyos,  a  discourse. )  The  doctrine  of 
the  bursse  mucosae. 

BUSELFNUJM.  (From  fiov,  great,  andwXuw, 
parsley.)     A  large  species  of  parsley. 

Bu'ssu  spiritus  bezoardicus.  The  bezo- 
ardic  spirit  of  Bussius,  an  eminent  physician  at 
Dresden.  A  distillation  of  ivory,  sal-ammoniac, 
amber,  &c. 

BUTCHERSBROOM.     See  Ruscus. 

Hb'tiga.  Small  red  pimples  on  the  fac«. 
Called  also  gutta  rosacea. 

Bu'tino.    Turpentine. 

Bu'tomon.    See  Iria  pseudacorus. 

BUTTER.  {Butyrum;  from  0ovs,  a  cow, 
and  rvpos,  coagulum,  or  cream.)  "  The  oily  in- 
flammable part  of  milk,  which  is  prepared  in 
many  countries  as  an  article  of  food.  The  com- 
mon mode  of  preserving  it  is  by  the  addition  of 
salt,  which  will  keep  it  good  a  considerable  time, 
if  in  sufficient  quantity.  Mr.  Eaton  informs  us, 
in  his  Survey  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  that  most 
of  the  butter  used  at  Constantinople  is  brought 
from  the  Crimea  and  Kirban,  and  that  it  is  kept 
sweet,  by  melting  it  while  fresh  over  a  very  slow 
fire,  and  removing  the  scum  as  it  rises.  He  adds, 
that  by  melting  butter  in  the  Tartarian  manner, 
and  then  salting  it  in  ours,  he  kept  it  good  and 
fine-tasted  for  two  years  ;  and  that  this  melting, 
if  carefully  done,  injures  neither  the  taste  nor 
colour.  Thenard,  too,  recommends  the  Tartarian 
method.  He  directs  the  melting  to  be  done  on  a 
water-bath,  or  at  a  heat  not  exceeding  180°  F. ; 
and  to  be  continued  till  all  the  caseous  matter  has 
subsided  to  the  bottom,  and  the  butter  is  trans- 
parent. It  is  then  to  be  decanted,  or  strained 
through  a  cloth,  and  cooled  in  a  mixture  of 
pounded  ice  and  salt,  or  at  least  in  cold  spring 
water,  otherwise  it  will  become  lumpy  by  crystal- 
lizing, and  likewise  not  resist  the  action  of  the 
air  so  well.  Kept  in  a  close  vessel,  and  in  a  cool 
place,  it  will  thus  remain  six  months  or  more, 
nearly  as  good  as  at  first,  particularly  after  the 
top  is  taken  off.  If  beaten  up  with  one-sixth  of 
its  weight  of  the  cheesy  matter  when  used,  it  will 
in  some  degree  resemble  fresh  butter  in  appear- 
ance. The  taste  of  rancid  butter,  he  adds,  may 
be  much  corrected  by  racltins  and  cooling  in  this 
manner. 

Dr.  Anderson  has  recommended  another  mode 
of  curing  butter,  which  is  as  follows  :  Take  one 
part  of  sugar,  one  of  nitre,  and  two  of  the  best 
Spanish  great  salt,  and  rub  them  together  into  a 
fine  powder.  This  composition  is  to  be  mixed 
thoroughly  with  the  butter,  as  soon  as  it  is  com- 
pletely freed  from  the  milk,  in  the  proportion  of 
one  ounce  to  sixteen  ;  and  the  butter  thus  pre- 
pared is  to  be  pressed  tight  into  the  vessel  pre- 
pared for  it,  so  as  to  leave  no  vacuities.  This 
butter  does  not  taste  well,  till  it  has  stood  at  least 
a  fortnight ;  it  then  has  a  rich  marrow  flavour, 
that  no  other  butter  ever  acquires ;   and  with 
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.  r  care  may  be  kept  for  years  in  this  climate, 
or  carried  to  the  East  Indies,  if  packed  so  as  not 
to  melt.  '  , 

In  the  interior  parts  of  Africa,  Mr.  Park  in- 
forms us,  there  is  a  tree  much  resembling  the 
American  oak,  producing  a  nut  in  appearance 
somewhat  like  an  olive.  The  kernel  of  this  nut, 
by  boiling  in  water,  affords  a  kind  of  butter, 
which  is  whiter,  firmer,  and  of  a  richer  flavour, 
than  any  he  ever  tasted  made  from  cow's  milk,  and 
will  keen  without  salt  the  whole  year.  The  na- 
tives call  it  Hht.a  toulou,  or  tree  butter.  Large 
quantities  of  it  are  made  every  season." 

Fresh  butter  is  nourishing  and  relaxing,  but  it 
readily  becomes  sour,  and,  in  general,  agrees  with 
few  stomachs.  Rancid  butter  is  one  of  the  most 
unwholesome  and  indigestible  of  all  foods. 

Butter  of  antimony.    See  Murias  anlimonii. 

Butter  of  cacao.  An  oily  concrete  white 
matter,  of  a  firmer  consistence  than  suet,  obtained 
from  the  cacao  nut,  of  which  chocolate  is  n  1< . 
The  method  of  separating  it  consists  in  bruising  tiie 
■cacao  and  boiling  it  in  water.  The  greater  part 
of  the  super-abundant  and  uncombined  oil  con- 
tained in  the  nut  is  by  this  means  liquefied,  and 
rises  to  the  surface,  where  it  swims,  and  is  left  to 
congeal,  that  it  may  be  the  more  easily  taken  off. 
It  is  generally  mixed  with  small  pieces  of  the  nut, 
from  which  it  may  be  purified,  by  keeping  it  in 
fusion  without  water  in  a  pretty  deep  vessel,  until 
the  several  matters  have  arranged  themselves  ac- 
cording to  their  specific  gravities.  By  this  treat- 
ment it  becomes  very  pure  and  white. 

Butter  of  cacao  is  without  smell,  and  has  a 
very  mild  taste,  when  fresh  ;  and  in  all  its  general 
properties  and  habitudes  it  resembles  fat  oils, 
among  which  it  must  therefore  be  classed.  It  is 
used  as  an  ingredient  in  pomatums. 

BUTTER-BUR.    See  Tussilago  petasites. 

BUTTER-FLOWER.     See  Ranunculus. 

Butter-milk.  The  thin  and  sour  milk  which  is 
separated  from  the  cream  by  churning  it  into  butter. 

BUTTERWORT     See  Pinguecula. 

Butua.     Sec  Cissnmpelos  pariera. 

BUTYRIC  ACID.  We  owe  the  discovery  of 
this  acid  to  M.  Chevreul.  Butter,  he  says,  is 
composed  of  two  fat  bodies,  analogous  to  those  of 
hog's  lard,  of  a  colouring  principle,  and  a  remark- 
ably odorous  one,  to  which  it  owes  the  properties 
that  distinguish  it  from  the  fats,  properly  so  call- 
ed. This  principle,  which  he  has  called  butyric 
acid,  forms  well-characterized  salts  with  barytes, 
strontian,  lime,  the  oxides  of  copper,  lead,  &c.  : 
100  parts  of  it  neutralize  a  quantity  of  base  which 
contains  about  10  of  oxygen.  M.  Chevreul  has 
not  explained  his  method  of  separating  this  acid 
from  the  other  constituents  of  butter.  See  Journ. 
de  Pharmacie,  iii.  80. 

BUTY'RUM.     See  Butter. 

Butyrum  antimont.  See  Murias  antimonii. 

BUXTON.  A  village  in  Derbyshire  in  which 
there  are  warm  mineral  springs.  Buxton  it  met 
aqua.  They  have  been  long  celebrated  for  their 
medicinal  properties.  With  respect  to  sensible 
properties,  the  Buxton  water  cannot  be  distin- 
guished from  common  spring  water,  when  heated 
to  tlie  same  temperature  Its  temperature,  in  the 
gent'enian's  bath,  is  invariably  82°.  The  princi- 
pal peculiarity  in  the  appearance  of  this  spring, 
is  a  large  quantity  of  elastic  vapour,  that  rises 
and  forma  babbles,  winch  pass  through  the  water, 
and  break  u  soon  as  they  reach  the  surface.  The 
air  of  these  bubbles  wai  ascertained,  by  Dr.  Pear- 
aon,  to  eoiiM-i  ..I  i.-., tic  gm>,  mixed  with  a  small 
proportion  of  atmospheric  air.  Buxton  water  is 
frequently  employed  both  internally  and  exter- 
nally :  one  of  which  methods  often  proves  bene- 
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ricial,  when  the  other  would  be  injurious  :  but,  as 
a  bath  alone,  its  virtues  may  not  be  superior  to 
those  of  tepid  common  water.  As  the  tempera- 
ture of  82°  is  several  degrees  below  that  of  the 
human  body,  a  slight  shock  of  cold  is  felt  on  the 
first  immersion  into  the  bath  ;  but  this  is  almost 
immediately  succeeded  by  a  pleasing  glow  over 
the  whole  system.  It  is  therefore  iroperfor  very 
delicate  and  irritable  habits.  The  cases  which 
derive  most  benefit  from  the  external  use  of  Bux- 
ton waters,  are  those  in  which  a  loss  of  action, 
and  sometimes  of  sensation,  affects  particular 
limbs,  in  consequence  of  long-continued  or  vio- 
lent inflammation,  or  external  injury.  Hence  the 
chronic  rheumatism  succeeding  the  acute,  and 
where  the  inflammation  has  been  seated  in  parti- 
cular limbs,  is  often  wonderfully  relieved  by  this 
bath.  The  internal  use  of  the  water  has  been 
found  to  be  of  considerable  service  in  symptoms 
of  defective  digestion,  and  derangement  of  the 
alimentary  organs.  A  judicious  use  of  this  simple 
remedy  will  often  relieve  the  heart-burn,  flatu- 
lency, and  sickness  ;  it  will  increase  the  appetite, 
animate  the  spirits,  and  improve  the  health.  At 
first,  however,  it  sometimes  occasions  a  diarrhoea, 
which  is  rather  salutary  than  detrimental ;  but 
costiveness  is  a  more  usual  effect,  especially  in 
sluggish  habits.  It  also  affords  great  relief  when 
taken  internally,  in  painful  disorders  of  the  blad- 
ders and  kidneys  ;  and  has  likewise  been  recom- 
mended in  cases  of  gout ;  but  when  taken  for 
these  complaints,  the  addition  of  some  aromatic 
tincture  is  recommended.  In  all  cases  of  active 
inflammation,  the  use  of  these  waters  should  be 
carefully  avoided,  on  account  of  their  supposed 
heating  properties.  A  full  course  consists  of  two 
glasses,  each  containing  one-third  of  a  pint,  be- 
fore breakfast ;  which  quantity  should  be  repeated 
between  breakfast  and  dinner.  In  chronic  cases, 
a  long  residence  on  the  spot  is  requisite  to  ensure 
the  desired  effect. 

BU'XUS.  (From  zsvku^w,  to  become,  hard.) 
The  box-tree.  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnxan  system.  C  lass,  Mon  atcia  ;  Order, 
Triandria. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  box.  See 
Buxus  sempervirens. 

Buxus  SEMi'ERviKENS.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  buxus  of  the  pharmacopoeias.  The  leaves 
possess  a  very  strong,  nauseous,  bitter  taste,  and 
aperient  virtues.  They  are  occasionally  exhibited, 
in  form  of  decoction,  among  the  lower  orders  of 
people,  in  cases  of  dropsy,  and  asthma,  and  worms. 
As  much  as  will  lie  upon  a  shilling,  of  the  com- 
mon dwarf  box,  dried  and  powdered,  may  be 
given  at  bed-time,  every  night,  to  an  infant. 

By'auus.  A  plexus  of  blood- vessels  in  the  brain. 

Byng.     A  Chinese  name  for  green  tea. 

Byre'thrum.  (Bcrctta,  Ital.  or  burette,  Fr. 
a  cap.)  Byrethrus.  An  odoriferous  cap,  filled 
with  cephalic  drugs,  for  the  head. 

Bi'rsa.  (Ee|j<r«,  leather.)  A  leather  skin,  to 
spread  plaisters  upon. 

Bysau'chex.  (From  ;jyu>,  to  hide,  and  av%i]v, 
the  neck.)     Morbid  stiffness  of  the  neck. 

BYSSOLITE.  A  massive  mineral  of  an  olive 
green  colour,  found  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Blanc 
and  near  Oisans,  in  gneiss. 

H  r'ssus.    ( Hebrew. )   LA  woolly  kind  of  moss. 

2.  The  Pudendum  muliebre. 

3.  A  kind  of  fine  linen. 

By'thos.  ( biOus,  deep. )  An  epithet  used  by 
Hippocrates  for  the  bottom  of  the  stomach. 

By'zen.  (From  ftvu,  to  rush  together.)  In  a 
heap  ;  throngingly.  Hippocrates  uses  this  word 
to  express  the  hurry  in  which  the  menses  flow  in 
an  excessive  discharge. 
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■>)  in  the  chemical  alphabet,  means  nitre. 

Cabali'stica  aks.  (It  is  derived  from  the 
Hebrew  word  signifying  to  receive  by  tradition. ) 
Cabala;  Cabula ;  Kabala.  The  cabalistic  art. 
A  term  that  hath  been  anciently  used,  in  a  very 
mysterious  sense,  among  divines  ;  and  since,  some 
enthusiastic  philosophers  and  chemists  transplant- 
ed it  into  medicine,  importing  by  it  somewhat  ma- 
gical ;  but  such  unmeaning  terms  are  now  justly 
rejected. 

Cabalistic  art.     See  Cabalistica  ars. 

CABALLINE.  [Caballinus ,  (V»m /cafiaXXoj. 
a  horse. )  Of,  or  belonging  to,  a  horse  ;  applied 
to  the  coarsest  alo<  s,  because  it  is  so  drastic  as  to 
be  fit  only  for  horses. 

Caballine  aloes.     See  Aloe. 

CABBAGE.     See  Brassica. 

Cabbage  tree.     See  Geoffroya  jamaicensis. 

Cacago'ga.  (From  kukkvi,  excrement,  and 
ayu,  to  expel. )     1.  Cathartics. 

2.  Ointments  which,  being  rubbed  on  the  fun- 
dament, procure  stools. — Paulus  ^Egineta. 

Caca'lia.  (From  kcikov,  bad,  and  X«zv,  ex- 
ceedingly ;  because  it  is  mischievous  to  the  soil 
on  which  it  grows. )  Cacamum.  The  herb  wild 
chervil,  or  wild  carraways. 

Ca'camum      See  Cacalia. 

CA'CAO.     See  Theobronia  cacoa. 

Cacapho'nia.  (From  kukos,  bad,  and  <piavrj, 
the  voice.)     Defective  articulation. 

Cacato'uia.  (From  coco,  to  go  to  stool.)  An 
epithet  given  by  Sylvius  to  a  kind  of  intermittent 
fever,  attended  with  copious  stools. 

Caccio'nde  A  pill  recommended  by  Baglivi 
against  dysenteries  ;   its  basis  is  catechu. 

CACHE'XIA.  (From  Kaicos,  bad,  and  ifrs,  a 
habit.)  A  bad  habit  of  body,  known  by  a  de- 
praved or  vitiated  state  of  the  solids  and  fluids. 

CACHE'XIA.  (The  plural  of  cachexia.)  A 
class  of  diseases  in  Culien'a  Nosology,  embracing 
three  orders  ;  viz.  Marcores,  Intumescentia,  and 
Impetigines. 

CACHINNA'TIO.  (From  cachinno,  to  laugh 
loud. )  A  tendency  to  immodei  a  I  e  laughter,  as  in 
-some  hysteric  and  maniacal  affections. 

Ca'chlex.    A  little  stone,  or  pebble.     Galen 
says,  that  the  cachleces,  heated  in  the  fire  and 
quenched  in  whey,  become  astringents,  and  use- 
ful in  dysenteries. 
•  CACHOLONG.     A  variety  of  quartz. 

Cacho're.    A  name  of  catechu. 

CA'CHRYS.  (Ko^pvj:  which  is  used  in  va- 
rious senses.)  1.  Galen  says  it  sometimes  means 
parched  barley. 

2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linna  an 
system.     Class,  Pentandria;   Order,  Digynia. 

Cachrts  odontalgia.  A  plant,  the  root 
of  which  may  be  substituted  for  that  of  the  pyre- 
thrum  against  toothache. 

Cachu.     See  Acacia  catechu. 

CACHU'jSDE.  A  medicine  highly  celebrated 
among  the  Chinese  and  Indians,  made  of  several 
aromatic  ingredients,  perfumes,  medicinal  earths, 
and  precious  stones.  They  make  the  whole  into 
a  stiff  paste,  and  form  out  of  it  several  figures, 
according  to  their  fancy,  which  are  dried  for  use. 
These  are  principally  used  in  the  Eas-t  Indies, 
but  are  sometimes  brought  over  to  Portugal.  In 
China,  the  principal  persons  usually  carry  a  small 
piece  in  their  mouths,  which  is  a  continued  cor- 
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dial,  and  gives  their  breath  a  very  sweet  smell. 
It  is  highly  esteemed  as  a  medicine  in  nervous 
complaints  ;  and  it  is  reckoned  a  prolonger  of  life, 
and  a  provocative  to  veuery ;  the  two  great 
intentions  of  most  of  the  medicines  used  in  the 
East. 

Caciiy'mia.  Ka*iY»a.  An  imperfect  metal, 
or  an  immature  metalline  ore,  according  to  Para- 
celsus. 

Cacoalexite'rium.  (From  /ca<co?,  bad,  and 
aXt|<7'7p£u),  to  preserve. )  An  antidote  to  poison  or 
against  infectious  diseases. 

CACOCHO'LIA.  (From  kukos,  and  voX,,, 
bile. )  A  vitiated  or  unhealthy  condition  o?  the 
bile. 

C  ACOCHY'LIA.  (From  kukos,  bad,  and  Xu>,, 
the  chyle. )  Indigestion,  or  depraved  chylification. 

CACOCHY'MIA.  (From  k<ikoS,  bad,  and 
%«juoj ,  juice,  or  humour. )  A  diseased  or  depraved 
state  of  the  humours. 

CACOCNE'MUS.  (From  «-,*„*,  bad,  and 
Kvrijxrj,  the  leg.)  Having  a  natural  defect  in  the 
tibia. 

CACOCORE'MA.  (From  KaKO(,  bad,  and 
Kopti*,  to  purge  or  cleanse.)  A  medicine  which 
purges  off  the  vitiated  humours. 

CACOD^E'MON.  (From  Kam,  bad,  and 
iaifiuiv,  a  spirit.)  An  evil  spirit,  or  genius,  which 
was  supposed  to  preside  over  the  bodies  of  men, 
and  afflict  them  with  certain  disorders.  The 
night-mare. 

CACO'DIA.  (From  /cokoj,  bad,  and  w£w,  <o 
smell.)     A  defect  in  the  sense  of  smelling. 

C  ACOE'THES.  (From  kikos,  ill,  and  r,0oS, » 
word  which,  when  applied  to  diseases,  signifies  a 
quality,  or  a  disposition.)  Hippocrates  applied 
this  word  to  malignant  and  difficult  distempers. 
Galen,  and  some  others,  express  by  it  an  incura- 
ble ulcer,  that  is  rendered  so  through  the  acrimony 
of  the  humours  flowing  to  it.  Linnams  and  Vogel 
use  this  term  much  in  the  same  sense  with  Galen, 
and  describe  the  ulcer  as  superficial,  spreading, 
weeping,  and  with  callous  edges. 

CACOPA'THIA.  (From/ccocof,bad,  andWoj, 
affection. )  An  ill  affection  of  the  body,  or  part. 

C  AC  OPHO'NI A.  (From  kukos,  bad,  and  fvm,, 
the  voice. )  1.  A  defect  in  the  organs  of  speech. 

2.  A  bad  pronunciation. 

Cacopra'gia.  (From  kokos,  bad,  and  xpar}^ 
to  perform.)     Diseased  viscera.  •" 

Cacorri'thmus.  (From  kcikoj, bad,  andputJpof, 
order.)  A  disordered  pulse. 

CACO'SIS.  (From  k(u-0j,  bad.)  A  bad  dis- 
position of  body. 

CACOSI'TIA.  (From  kuko;,  and  aflwv,  food.) 
An  aversion  to  food,  or  nausea. 

CACOSPHY'XIA.  (From  «««$,  bad,  and 
<?<pv!;is,  pulse.  J     A  disorder  of  the  pulse. 

CACOSTO'MACHUS.  (From  Kam,  bad, 
and  s-o^u^oj,  the  stomach.*  A  bad  or  disordered 
stomach ;  applied  also  to  food  which  the  stomach 
rejects. 

C  ACO'STOMUS.  (From  kcikos,  bad,  and  s-op, 
a  mouth.)  Having  a  bad  formed,  or  disordered 
mouth. 

C  ACOTHY'MIA.  (From  kukos,  ill,  and  %«, 
the  mind.)  Any  vicious  disposition  of  the  mind ; 
or  a  diseased  mind. 

CACOTRO'PHIA.  (From  ««$,  ill,  and 
Tpocpr],  nutriment.)     1.  A  vitiated' nonrishment. 

2.  A  wasting  of  the  body,  from  want  of  nutrition. 
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C  A'CTUS.  (From  kcuctos,  the  Greek  name  of 
a  plant  described  by  Tbeophrasta. )  The  name 
ofa  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class, 
Jcosandria;  Order,  Monogynia.  The  melon- 
thistle. 

Cactus  opuntia.    The  systematic  name  of 

the  opuntia  of  the  pharmacopoeias.     The  prickly 

-  of  this  plant  abound  with  a  mucilaginous 

matter,  which  is  esteemed  in  its  native  countries 

an  emollient,  in  the  form  of  poultice. 

CACU'BALUS.  (From  kokoj,  evil,  and  /?oXX<j, 
to  cast  out ;  so  named  because  it  was  thought  to 
be  efficacious  in  expelling  poisons.)  See  Cucu- 
balux  bacciforum. 

Ca'cule.     The  Arabian  for  cardamoms. 

CACU'MEN.  ( Cacumen  minis,  neut. )  The 
top  or  point. 

CADA'VER.  (Cadaver  veris.  neut.;  from 
cado,  to  fall  :  because  the  body,  when  deprived 
of  life,  falls  to  the  ground.)  A  carcase,  or  body 
deprived  of  life. 

CA'DMIA.  (Hebrew.)  The  lapis  calaminaris. 
See  Zinr. 

Cadmia  metallic*.  Aname  given,  by  the 
Germans,  to  cobalt. 

CADMIUM.  "  A  new  metal,  first  discovered 
by  M.  Stromeyer,  in  the  autumn  of  1817,  in  some 
carbonate  of  zinc  which  he  was  examining  in  Han- 
over. It  has  been  since  found  in  the  Derbyshire 
silicates  of  zinc. 

The  following  is  Dr.  Wollaston's  process  for 
procuring  cadmium.  From  the  solution  of  the 
salt  of  zinc  supposed  to  contain  cadmium,  preci- 
pitate all  the  other  metallic  impurities  by  iron  ; 
filter  and  immerse  a  cylinder  of  zinc  into  the  clear 
solution.  If  cadmium  be  present,  it  will  be  thrown 
down  in  the  metallic  state,  and  when  redissolved 
in  muriatic  acid,  will  exhibit  its  peculiar  charac- 
ter on  the  application  of  the  proper  tests. 

M.  Stromeyer's  process  consists  in  dissolving 
the  substance  which  contains  cadmium  in  sulphu- 
ric acid,  and  passing  through  the  acidulous  solu- 
tion a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  He 
washes  this  precipitate,  dissolves  it  in  concen- 
trated muriatic  acid,  and  expels  the  excess  of  acid 
by  evaporation.  The  residue  is  then  dissolved  in 
water,  and  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  ammo- 
nia, of  which  an  excess  is  added,  to  redissolve 
the  zinc  and  the  copper,  that  may  have  been  pre- 
cipitated by  the  sulpnuretted  hydrogen  gas.  The 
carbonate  of  cadmium  being  well  washed,  is 
heated,  to  drive  off  the  carbonic  acid,  and  the  re- 
maining oxide  is  reduced  by  mixing  it  with  lamp- 
black, and  exposing  it  to  a  moderate  red  heat  in 
a  glass  or  earthen  retort. 

The  colour  of  cadmium  is  a  fine  white,  with  a 
slight  shade  of  bluish-grey,  approaching  much  to 
that  of  tin  ;  which  metal  it  resembles  in  lustre  and 
susceptibility  of  polish.  Its  texture  is  compact, 
and  its  fracture  hackly.  It  crystallises  easily  in 
octohedrons,  and  presents  on  its  surface,  when 
cooling,  the  appearance  of  leaves  of  fern.  It  is 
flexible,  and  yields  readily  to  the  knife.  It  is 
harder  and  more  tenacious  than  fin  ;  and,  like  it, 
stains  paper,  or  the  fingers.  Il  is  ductile  and  mal- 
leable, but  when  long  hammered,  it  scales  off  in 
different  places.  Its  sn.  grav.  before  hammering, 
is  8.6040;  and  whin  hammered,  it  is  8.6944.  It 
melts,  and  is  volatilised  under  a  red  heat.  Its  va- 
pour, which  has  bo ||,  may  he  condensed  in 

drops  like  mercury,  which,  on  congealing,  pre- 
?.ent  dutiaol  I  itallisation. 

Cadmium  is  u  littl  ure  totlie 

air  as  tin.  When  healed  in  the  Open  air,  it  burns 
like  that  metal,  passing  into  a  smoke,  which  falls 
and  forms  ■  rery  (  s  hiownish-vel- 
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low  colour.  Nitric  acid  readily  dissolves  it  cold  ; 
dilute  sulphuric,  muriatic,  and  even  acetic  acids, 
act  feebly  on  it  with  the  disengagement  of  hydro- 
gen. The  solutions  are  colourless,  and  are  not 
precipitated  by  water. 

Cadmium  forms  a  single  oxide,  in  which  108 
parts  of  the  metal  are  combined  with  14.352  of 
oxygen.  The  prime  equivalent  of  cadmium  de- 
duced from  this  compound  seems  to  be  very  nearly 
7,  and  that  of  the  oxide  b.  This  oxide  varies  in 
its  appearance  according  to  circumstances,  from 
a  brownish-yellow  to  a  dark  brown,  and  even  a 
blackish  colour  With  charcoal  it  is  reduced 
with  rapidity  below  a  red  heat.  It  gives  a  trans- 
parent colourless  glass  bead  with  borax.  It  is  in- 
soluble in  water,  but  in  some  circumstances  forms 
a  white  hydrate,  which  speedily  attracts  carbonic 
acid  from  the  air,  and  gives  out  its  water  when 
exposed  to  heat.'' — lire's  Chem.  Diet. 

CADOGAN,  William,  graduated  at  Oxford 
in  1756.  Five  years  before,  he  had  published  a 
small  treatise  on  the  management  of  children, 
which  was  very  much  approved.  In  1764  his 
"  Dissertation  on  tns  Gout  and  all  Chronic  Dis- 
eases' appeared,  which  attracted  considerable  at- 
tention, being  written  in  a  popular  style.  He  re- 
ferred the  gout  principally  to  indclence,  vexation, 
and  intemperance  ,  and  his  plan  of  treatment  is 
generally  judicious.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the  Lon- 
don College  of  Physicians,  and  died  in  1787,  at 
an  advanced  age. 

Cadtchu.     See  Acacia  catechu. 

CADU'CA.  (From  cado,  to  fall  down.)  See 
Decidua. 

Caduci.  The  name  of  a  class  in  Linnaeus's 
Methodus  calycina. 

CADU'CUS.  (From  cado,  to  fall.)  I.  In 
Botany,  The  falling  off  before  the  unfolding  of 
the  flower  or  leaf ;  as  the  perianthium  of  Papa- 
ver,  the  stipula  of  Prunus  avium.  This  term  is 
expressive  of  the  shortest  period  of  duration,  and 
has  different  acceptations,  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  plant  to  which  it  is  applied. 
A  calyx  is  said  to  be  caducous,  which  drops  at  the 
first  opening  of  the  petals,  or  even  before  as  in 
the  poppy.  Petals  are  caducous,  which  are 
scarcely  unfolded  before  they  fall  off  as  in  Tha- 
lictrum;  and  such  leaves  as  fall  off  before  the 
end  of  summer,  have  obtained  this  denomina- 
tion.    See  Deciduus,  and  Parasiticus. 

2.  The  epilepsy  or  falling  sickness  is  called 
morbus  caducus. 

CiE'CITAS.  (From  cacus,  blind.)  Blind- 
ness.    See  Caligo,  and  Amaurosis. 

CiE'CUM.  (From  cacus,  blind:  so  called 
from  its  being  perforated  at  one  end  only. )  The 
caecum,  or  blind  gut.  The  first  portion  of  the 
large  intestines,  placed  in  the  right  iliac  region, 
about  four  fingers'  breadth  in  length.  It  is  in 
this  intestine  that  the  ileum  terminates  by  a  valve, 
called  the  valve  of  the  caecum.  The  appendicula 
ctEci  vermiformis  is  also  attached  to  it.  See  In- 
testines. 

CflS'LIUS  Aurelianus,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  born  at  Sicca,  in  Africa,  and  is  referred  by 
Le  Clerc  to  the  fifteenth  century,  from  the  harsh- 
ness of  his  style.  He  has  left  a  Latin  translation 
of  the  writings  of  Soranus,  with  additional  obser- 
vations, partly  collected  from  others,  partly  from 
his  own  experience.  The  work  is  in  eight  books, 
three  on  acute,  the  rest  on  chronic  disorders.  He 
treats  of  several  diseases  not  mentioned  by  any 
earlier  writers,  and  has  some  observations  in  sur- 
gery peculiar  to  himself;  he  appears,  too,  gene- 
rally correct  in  his  remarks  on  the  opinions  of 
others. 
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C.e'ro3.  Kai/rof.  Hippocrates,  by  this  wovd, 
means  the  opportunity  or  moment  in  which  what- 
ever is  to  be  effected  should  be  done. 

CESALPINI'A.  (Named  in  honour  of  Cav 
salpinus,  chief  physician  to  Pope  Clement  VIII.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean 
system.    Class,  Becandria ;  Order,  Monogynia. 

Cjesalpinia  crista.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  tree  that  affords  the  Brazil  wood.  It  is  of 
the  growth  of  the  Brazils  in  South  America,  aad 
also  of  the  Isle  of  France,  Japan  and  elsewhere. 
It  is  chiefly  used  as  a  red  dve. 

CjESALPI'NUS,  Andrew,  was  born  in  Tus- 
cany in  1519.  He  graduated  at  Pisa,  and  became 
professor  in  anatomy  and  medicine  there  ;  and 
was  afterwards  made  physician  to  Pope  Clement 
VIII.  He  died  in  1603."  His  works  are  numer- 
ous, and  evince  much  genius  and  learning.  In 
1571,  he  published  a  work,  defending  the  philoso- 
phy of  Aristotle  against  the  doctrines  of  Galen, 
from  some  passages  in  which  he  appears  to  have 
approached  very  near  to  a  knowledge  of  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood  ;  having  explained  the  use 
of  the  valves  of  the  heart,  and  pointed  out  the 
course  which  these  compelled  the  blood  to  take 
on  both  sides  during  the  contraction  and  dilatation 
of  that  organ.  In  a  treatise  "  De  Plantis,"  he 
justly  compared  the  seeds  to  the  eggs  of  animals ; 
and  formed  an  arrangement  of  them  according  to 
the  parts  of  fructification.  On  medical  subjects 
also  ne  offered  many  judicious  remarks, 

C^E'SARES.  Ctesones.  Children  who  are 
brought  into  the  world  as  Julius  Caesar  is  said  to 
have  been.     See  Ctssarian  operation. 

CdESA'RIAN  OPERATION.  (So  called, 
because  Julius  Caesar  is  said  to  have  been  extract- 
ed in  this  manner.)  Hysterotomia.  Hysteroto- 
matocia.  The  operation  for  extracting  the  foetus 
from  the  uterus,  by  dividing  the  integuments  of 
the  abdomen  and  the  uterus. 

There  are  three  cases  in  which  this  operation 
may  be  necessary. — 1.  When  the  foetus  is  per- 
ceived to  be  alive,  and  the  mother  dies,  either  in 
labour  or  in  the  last  two  months.  2.  When  the 
foetus  is  dead,  but  cannot  be  delivered  in  the 
usual  way,  from  the  deformity  of  the  mother,  or 
the  disproportionate  size  of  the  child.  3.  When 
both  the  mother  and  the  child  are  living,  but  de- 
livery cannot  take  place,  from  the  same  causes  as 
in  the  second  instance.  Both  the  mother  and  the 
child,  if  accounts  can  be  credited,  have  often 
lived  after  the  Caesarian  operation,  and  the  mo- 
ther even  borne  children  afterwards.  Heister 
gives  a  relation  of  such  success,  in  his  Institutes 
of  Surgery  ;  and  there  are  some  others.  In  Eng- 
land, the  Caesarian  operation  has  almost  always 
failed.  Mr.  James  Barlow,  of  Chorley,  Lan- 
cashire, succeeded,  however,  in  taking  a  foetus 
out  of  the  uterus  by  this  bold  proceeding,  and 
the  mother  was  perfectly  restored  to  health. 

Cje'tchv.     See  Acacia  catechu. 

Caf  ;  Cafa ;  Caffa.  Names  given  by  the 
Arabians  to  camphire. 

CAFFEIN.  The  name  of  a  bitter  principle 
procured  from  coffee  by  Chenevix,  by  adding 
muriate  of  tin  to  an  infusion  of  unroasted  coffee. 
From  this  he  obtained  a  precipitate,  which  he 
washed  and  decomposed  .by  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen. The  supernatant  liquid  contained  this  prin- 
ciple, which  occasioned  a  green  precipitate  in 
concentrated  solutions  of  iron.  When  the  liquid 
was  evaporated  to  dryness,  it  was  yellow  and 
transparent,  like  horn.  It  did  not  attract  mois- 
ture from  the  air,  but  was  soluble  in  water  and 
alkohol.  The  solution  had  a  pleasant  bitter 
taste,  and  assumed  with  alkalies  a  garnet-red 
folour.  It  is  almost  as  delicate  a  test  of  iron  as 
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infusion  of  galls  is;  yet  gelatine  occasions  m 
precipitate  with  it. 

Cagastrum.  A  barbarous  term  used  by  Pa- 
racelsus, to  express  the  morbific  matter  which 
generates  diseases. 

Caitchu.     See  Acacia  catechu. 

CAIUS,  John,  was  born  at  Norwich  in  1510. 
After  studying  at  Cambridge,  and  in  different 
parts  of  Italy,  and  distinguishing  himself  by  his 
interpretations  of  Hippocrates,  Galen,  and  "other 
ancient  authors,  he  graduated  at  Bologna.  In 
1544,  he  returned  to  this  country,  and  for  some 
time  read  lectures  in  anatomy  to  the  corporation 
of  surgeons  in  London.  He  afterwards  practised 
at  Shrewsbury,  having  been  admitted  a  fellow  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  ;  and  published  a  popu- 
lar account  of  the  memorable  sweating  sickness, 
which  prevailed  in  1551,  subsequently  reprinted, 
much  improved,  in  Latin.  He  was  made  physi- 
cian to  Edward  VI.,  to  Mary  and  to  Elizabeth. 
On  the  death  of  Linacre,  he  was  chosen  Presi- 
dent of  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  during 
the  seven  years,  for  which  he  held  that  office, 
performed  many  important  services.  He  was  also 
a  signal  benefactor  to  Gonvil  Hall,  where  he 
studied  at  Cambridge,  having  obtained  permission 
to  erect  it  into  a  college,  considerably  enlarging 
the  building,  and  assigning  provision  for  three 
fellows  and  twenty  scholars.  He  was  chosen 
master  on  the  completion  of  the  improvements, 
and  retained  that  office  till  near  the  period  of  his 
death,  which  happened  in  1573.  He  published  a 
dissertation  "DeCanibus  Britanicis,"  which  Mr. 
Pennant  has  entirely  followed  in  his  British 
Zoology,  and  some  other  learned  works  besides 
those  already  mentioned. 

Ca'jan.     See  Phaseolun  creticus* 

Ca'jeput  oil.     See  Melaleuca. 

Cala'ba.     See  Catophylluminophyllwn. 

Cai.agua'l.e  radix.  Calaguelte  radix.  The 
root  so  called  is  knotty,  and  somewhat  like  that 
of  the  polypody  tribe.  It  has  been  exhibited  in- 
ternally at  Rome,  with  success,  in  dropsy  ;  and 
it  is  said  to  be  efficacious  in  pleurisy,  contusions, 
abscesses,  &c.  It  was  first  used  in  America, 
where  it  is  obtained  ;  and  Italian  physicians  have 
since  written  concerning  it,  in  terms  of  approba- 
tion. 

Calama'cortjs.    Indian  reed. 

CALAMAGRO'STIS.  (From  KaXapcs,  a  reed, 
and  aypuj-ij,  a  sort  of  grass.)  Reed  grass. 
Gramen  Arundinacum.  The  Arundo  calama- 
grostii  of  Linnaeus  ;  the  root  of  which  is  said  to 
be  diuretic  and  enamenagogue. 

CALAMARIiE.  (From  calamus,  a  reed.) 
The  name  of  an  order  of  Linnaeus's  fragments 
of  a  natural  method,  which  embraces  the  rced- 
plants. 

Cala'mbac.  An  Indian  name  for  asralolchitm. 
See  Lignum  Aloes. 

Calame'don.  (From  <tuX«^o?,  a  reed.)  A 
sort  of  fracture  which  runs  along  the  bone,  in  a 
straight  line,  like  a  reed,  but  is  lunated  in  the  ex- 
tremity. 

CA'LAMINA.     See  Calamine. 

Calamina  pr.cparata.  Prepared  calamine. 
Burn  the  calamine,  and  reduce  it  to  powder; 
then  let  it  be  brought  into  the  state  of  a  very  fine 
powder,  in  the  same  manner  that  chalk  is  direct- 
ed to  be  prepared.    See  Calamine. 

CA'LAMINE.  {Calamina;  from  calamus, 
a  reed  :  so  called  from  its  reed-iike  appearance.) 
Cadmia;  Cathmia ;  Cadmia  lapidosa  arosa; 
Cadmia  fossilis ;  Calamina  ;  Lapis  calamin- 
aris.  A  native  carbonate  of  zinc.  A  mineral,  con- 
taining oxide  of  zinc  and  carbonic  acid,  united, 
with   ii    portion  of  iron,    and   soroetimp? 
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It  is  very  heavy,  moderately  hard 
and  brittle,  of  a  grey,  yellowish,  red,  or  blackish 
brown  |  found  in  quarries  of  considerable  extent, 
in  several  parts  of  Europe,  and  particularly  in 
this  country,  in  Derbyshire,  Gloucestershire, 
Nottinghamshire,  and  Somersetshire  ;  as  also  in 
Wales.  .The  calamine  of  England  is  by  the  best 
pidges,  allowed  to  be  superior  in  quality  to  that 
of  most  other  countries.  It  seldom  hcs  very 
deep,  being  chiefly  found  in  clayey  grounds,  near 
the  surface.  In  some  places  it  is  mixed  with 
lead  ores.  This  mineral  is  an  article  in  the  ma- 
teria medica  ;  but,  before  it  comes  to  the  shops, 
it  is  usually  roasted,  or  calcined,  to  separate 
•-■■[lie  arsenical  or  sulphureous  particles  which,  in 
its  crude  state,  it  Is  supposed  to  contain,  and  in 
order  to  render  it  more  easily  reducible  into  a  fine 
powder.  In  this  state,  it  is  employed  in  collyria, 
for  weak  eyes,  for  promoting  the  cicatrisation  of 
ulcers,  and  healing  excoriations  of  the  skin.  It 
is  the  basis  of  an  oflicinal  cerate,  called  Ceratum 
calamine  by  the  London  College,  formerly  cull- 
ed ceratum  lapidis  caliminaris,  ceratum  epuloti- 
iiim  ;  and  ceratum  carbonatis  zinci  inopuri  by  the 
Edinburgh  College.  These  compositions  form 
the  cerate  which  Turner  strongly  recommends  for 
healing  ulcerations  and  excoriations,  and  which 
have  been  popularly  distinguished  by  his  name. 
The  collyria  in  which  the  prepared  calamine  has 
been  employed,  have  consisted  simply  of  that 
substance  added  to  rose-water,  or  elder-flower 
water. 

CALAMINT.     See  Melissa  calamintha. 

Calamint,  mountain.  See  Melissa  grandi- 
ftora. 

CALAMI'NTHA.  (From  tcaXoi,  beautiful,  or 
AaXa/iOf,  a  reed,  and  /tit/Ori,  mint.)  Common  cala- 
mint.    See  Melissa. 

<   u.amintha  anglica.  See  Melissa  nepeta. 

Calamintha  tn.Mii.i0R.  The  ground-ivy. 
See  (ilecoma  hederacea. 

Calamintha  hagno  flore.  See  Melissa 
grandiflora. 

Calamintha  Montana.  See  Melissa  Cala- 
mintha. 

CA'LAMUS.  (From  Kalam,  an  Arabian 
word.)  1.  A  general  name  denoting  the  stalk  of 
any  plant. 

-.  The  name  (fa  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
nacan  system.  Class,  Hexandria;  Order,  Mo- 
vogynia. 

Calamus  aromaticus.  See  Acorus  calamus. 

Calamus  aromaticus  asiaticus.  See  Ace- 
rut  calamus. 

Calamus  odoratus.  The  sweet-scented  rush. 
See  Acorus  calamus. 

Calamus  rotang.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  plant  from  which  we  obtain  the  Dragon's 
blood.  Cinnabaris  grcecorum  Draconthama ; 
Asegen ;  Ascgon.  Dragon's  blood.  The  red 
resinous  juice  which  is  obtained  by  wounding  the 
bark  of  the  Calamus  votang ; — caudice  densissi- 
me  aculeato,  aculcis  credit,  xpadice  erecto.  The 
Petrocarpru  draco  and  Dracana  draco,  also 
afford  this  resin.  It  is  chiefly  obtained  from  the 
Molucca  islands,  Java,  and  other  parts  of  the  East 
It  is  generally  much  adulterated,  and 
and  purity.  The  best  kind  is 
of  a  dirk  red  colour,  which,  when  powdered, 
change  ■  to  crimson  :  it  i>  insoluble  in  water,  but 
soluble  in  a  great  measure  in  alkohol ;  it  readily 
mclN  and  catches  flame,  has  no  smell,  but  to  the 
ree  of  warmth  ami  pun- 
The  ancient  Greeks  were  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  adstringent  power  ol  this  drug;  in 
which  character  it  has  since  hern  much  employed 
D  I  in  ahinc  Boxes.    At  present, 


however,  it  is  not  used  internally,  being1  supet 
scded  by  more  certain  and  effectual  rewediei  of 
this  numerous  class. 

Calamus  scriptorius.  A  furrow  or  kind  of 
canal  at  the  bottom  of  the  fourth  ventricle  of  the 
brain,  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  writin; 
pen. 

Calamus    vulgaris.     See  Acorus  calamus. 

CALATHIANA.  (From  Ka\a8oS,  a  twig  bas- 
ket; so  called  from  the  shape  of  its  flowers.) 
The  herb  marsh-gentian.  See  Gentiana  pneu- 
monanthe. 

CALBl'ANUM.  The  name  of  a  plaster  in  Mv- 
repsus. 

Calca'dinum.    Vitriol. 

C  alca'dis.    An  Arabian  name  for  white  vitriol 

CALCA'NEUM.  (From  calx,  the  heel.) 
Calcar  pterna ;  Os  calcis.  The  largest  bone  of 
the  tarsus,  which  forms  the  heel.  It  is  situated 
posteriorly  under  the  astragalus,  is  very  regular, 
and  divided  into  a  body  and  processes.  It  has  a 
large  tuberosity  or  knob,  projecting  behind  to 
form  the  heel.  A  sinuous  cavity,  as  its  fore-part, 
which,  in  the  fresh  subject,  is  filled  with  fat,  anil 
gives  origin  to  several  ligaments.  Two  promi- 
nences, at  the  inner  and  fore-part  of  the  bone, 
with  a  pit  between  them,  for  the  articulation  of 
the  under  and  fore-part  of  the  astragalus.  A  de- 
pression, in  the  external  surface  of  the  bone  near 
its  fore-part,  where  the  tendon  of  the  pcronseus 
longus  runs.  A  large  cavity,  at  the  inner  side  of 
the  bone,  for  lodging  the  long  flexors  of  the  toes, 
together  with  the  vessels  and  nerves  of  the  sole. 
There  are  two  prominences,  at  the  under  and 
back  part  of  this  bone,  that  give  origin  to  the 
aponeurosis,  and  several  muscles  of  the  sole. 
The  anterior  surface  of  the  os  calcis  is  concave, 
for  its  articulation  with  the  os  cuboides,  and  it  is 
articulated  to  the  astragalus  by  ligaments. 

Calcan'tiium.  (From  ^oXkos,  brass,  and 
avdo;,  a  flower  ;  i.  e.  flowers  of  brass. )  Calcan- 
thos.     Copperas ;  Vitriol. 

CALCAR.  {Calcar,  aris.  n.  From  calx, 
the  heel;  also  from  caleo,  to  heat.)  1.  The 
heel-bone. 

2.  The  furnace  of  a  laboratory. 

3.  A  spur.  In  botany,  applied  to  a  part  of 
the  ringent  and  personate  corolla  of  plants.  It 
is  a  tube  forming  an  obtuse  or  acute  sac,  at  the 
side  of  the  receptacle.     It  is  of  rare  occurrence. 

CALCARATUS.  Spurred;  applied  to  the 
corols  and  nectaries  of  plants  ;  as  Calcarata 
corolla,  Nectarium  calcaratum ,  as  in  Aquilegia 
and  Antirrhinum  linaria. 

CALCAREOUS.  (Calcarius ;  from  tail, 
lime.)  That  which  partakes  somewhat  of  the 
nature  and  qualities  of  calx. 

Calcareous  earth.     See  Calx  and  Lime. 

Calcareous  spar.  Crystallised  carbonate 
of  lime,  which  occurs  in  more  than  600  diffi  rent, 
forms.  It  is  found  in  veins  in  all  rocks  from 
granite  to  alluvial  strata.  The  rarest  and  most 
beautiful  crystals  are  found  in  Derbyshire,  but  it 
exists  in  every  part  of  the  world. 

Calca'ris  plos.     The  larkspur. 

CALCA'llIUS.     See  Calcareous. 

Calcarius  lapis.     Limestone. 

Ca'lcatak.     A  name  of  vitriol. 

Ca'lcaton.  White  arsenic.  Troches  of  ar- 
senic.    An  obsolete  term. 

Ca'.catri'ppa.     Sec  Ajttga  pyramidalis. 

(Wl.CEOONY.  A  mineral,  so  railed  from 
Calcedon,  iu  Asia  Minor,  where  it  was  found  in 
ancient  times.  There  are  -evrral  sub-species, 
common  calcedony,  heliotrope,  chrysoprase,  plo«- 
ma,  onvx,  *and,  and  sardon;  s 
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Common  calcedony  occurs  of  various  colours ; 
it  is  regarded  as  pure  silica  with  a  little  water. 
Very  fine  stalactitical  specimens  have  been  found 
in  Cornwall  and  Scotland. 

Calce'na.  Calcenonius;  Calcetus.  Para- 
celsus uses  these  words  to  express  the  tartarous 
matter  in  the  blood  ;  or  that  the  blood  is  impreg- 
nated with  tartarous  principles. 

Ca'lceum  equinum.  (From  calceus,  a  shoe, 
and  equus,  a  hori-e  ;  so  called  from  the  figure  of 
its  leaf.)  The  herb  colt's-foot.  See  Tussilago 
farfara. 

Calchantrum.     Pliny's  name  for  copperas. 
Calchi'theos.  (From /taX^ioi',  purple.)  Ver- 
digris. 

Calchoi'des.  (From  vaAif,  a  chalk-stone, 
and  «i<?of,  form. )  An  obsolete  name  of  the  cunei- 
form bones. 

Calcidi'cium.  The  name  of  a  medicine  in 
which  arsenic  is  an  ingredient. 

CALCI'FRAGA.  "(From  ca/.r,  a  stone,  and 
frango,  to  break  ;  so  named  from  its  supposed 
property  of  breaking'  the  human  calculus.) 
Breakstone.  In  Scribonius  Largus,  it  means, 
the  herb  spleenwort,  or  scolopendrium ;  others 
mean  by  it  the  pimpinella  saxafraga  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

CALCINA'TION.  Oxydation.  The  fixed 
residues  of  such  matters  us  have  undergone  com- 
bustion are  called  cinders,  in  common  language, 
and  calces,  but  now  more  commonly  oxides,  by 
chemists  ;  and  the  operation,  when  considered 
with  regard  to  these  residues,  is  termed  calcina- 
tion. In  this  general  way,  it.  has  likewise  been 
applied  to  bodies  not  really  combustible,  but  only 
deprived  of  some  of  their  principles  by  heat. 
Thus  we  hear  of  the  calcination  of  chalk,  to 
convert  it  into  lime  by  driving  off  its  carbonic 
acid  and  water ;  of  gypsum,  or  plaster-stone,  of 
alum,  of  borax,  and  other  saline  bodies,  by  which 
they  are  deprived  of  their  water  of  crystallisa- 
tion ;  of  bones  which  lose  their  volatile  parts  by 
this  treatment,  and  of  various  other  bodies. 
CALCINA'TUS.  Calcined. 
Calcinatum  majus.  Whatsoever  is  dulci- 
fied by  the  chemical  art,  which  was  not  so  by  na- 
ture ;  such  as  dulcified  mercury,  lead,  and  the 
like  substances,  which  are  very  speedily  consoli- 
dated. 

Calcinatum  majus  Poterii.  Mercury  dis- 
solved in  aqua  fortis,  and  precipitated  with  salt 
water.     Poterius  used  it  in  the  cure  of  ulcers. 

Calcinatum  minus.  Any  thing  which  is 
sweet  by  nature,  and  speedily  cures,  as  sugar, 
manna,  tamarinds,  &c. 

Calcino'nia.  See  Caleena. 
Ca'lcis  aqua.  See  Calcis  liquor. 
Ca'lcis  liquor.  Solution  of  lime,  formerly 
called  aqua  culcis.  Lime-water.  Take  of  lime, 
half  a  pound  ;  boiling  distilled  water,  twelve 
pints.  Pour  the  water  upon  the  lime,  and  stir 
them  together  ;  next  cover  the  vessel  immediate- 
ly, and  let  it  stand  for  three  hour* ;  then  keep  the 
solution  upon  the  remaining  lime  in  stopped  glass 
bottles,  and  pour  off  the  clear  liquor  when  it  is 
wanted  for  use. 

Lime  is  soluble  in  about  450  times  its  weight 
of  water,  or  little,  more  than  one  grain  in  one 
fluid-ounce.  It  is  given  internally,  in  doses  of 
two  ounces  and  upwards,  in  cardialgia,  spasms, 
diarrhoea,  &c.  and  in  proportionate  doses  in  con- 
vulsions of  children  arising  from  acidity,  or  ul- 
cerated intestines,  intermittent  fevers,  &c.  Ex- 
ternally it  is  applied  to  burns  and  ulcers. 

Calcis  murias.      Calx  nolita;    Sal  ammo- 
niacus  ./Letts.     Muriate  of  lime.     Take  of  the  salt. 
remaining    after  the   sublimation   of   subcarbo- 
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nate  of  ammonia  two  pounds,  water  a  pint ;  mi* 
and  filter  through  paper.  Evaporate  the  salt  to 
dryness :  and  preserve  it  in  a  closely-stopped  ves- 
sel. This  preparation  is  exhibited  with  the  same 
views  as  the  muriate  of  barytes.  It  possesses 
deobstruent,  diuretic,  and  cathartic  virtues,  and  is 
much  used  by  the  celebrated  Fourcrqv  against 
scrophula,  and  other  analogous  diseases.  Six, 
twelve,  and  twenty  grains  are  given  to  children 
three'times  a  day,  and  a  drachm  to  adults. 

Calcis  muriatis  liquor.  Take  of  muriate 
of  lime  two  ounces,  distilled  water  three  fluid- 
ounces  ;  dissolve  the  salt  in  the  water,  and  filter  it 
through  paper. 

Ca'lcis  os.    See  Calcancum. 

Calcis  vivi  flores.  The  pellicle  on  the  sur- 
face of  lime  water. 

Calcita'ri.     Alkaline  salt. 

Calcite'a.     Vitriol. 

Calciteo'sa.     Litharge. 

Ca'lcithos.    Verdigris. 

CALCITRA'PA.  (An  old  botanical  term  of 
similar  meaning  to  tribulus,  compounded  of  calco, 
to  tread  or  kick,  and  Tptiru>,  to  turn,  because  the 
caltrops  are  continually  kicked  over  if  they  fail  of 
their  intended  mischief.  See  Trapa. )  See  Cen- 
taurea  calcitrapa. 

Calcitrapa  officinalis.  See  Centaureu 
solstitialis. 

Calcitre'a.     Vitriol. 

CALCIUM.  The  metallic  basis  of  lime.  Sir 
H.  Davy,  the  discoverer  of  this  metal,  procured  it 
by  the  process  which  he  used  for  obtaining  barium. 
It  was  in  such  small  quantities,  that  little  could  be 
said  concerning  its  nature.  It  appeared  brighter 
and  whiter  than  either  barium  or  strontium  ;  and 
burned  when  gently  heated,  producing  dry  lime. 

There  is  only  one  known  combination  of  cal- 
cium and  oxygen,  which  is  the  important  sub- 
stance called  lime.  The  nature  of  this  substance 
is  proved  by  the  phenomena  of  the  combustion  of 
calcium  ;  the  metal  changing  into  the  earth  with 
the  absorption  of  oxygen  gas.  When  the  amal- 
gam of  calcium  is  thrown  into  water,  hydrogen 
gas  is  disengaged,  and  the  water  becomes  a  solu- 
tion of  lime.  From  the  quantity  of  hydrogen 
evolved,  compared  with  the  quantity  of  lioie 
formed  in  experiments  of  this  kind,  M.  Bcrzelius 
endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  proportion  of  oxy- 
gen in  lime.  The  nature  of  lime  may  also  be 
proved  by  analysis.  When  potassium  in  vapour 
is  sent  through  the  earth  ignited  to  whiteness,  the 
potassium  was  found  by  Sir  H.  Davy  to  become 
potassa,  while  a  dark  grey  substance  of  metallic. 
splendour,  which  is  calcium,  either  wholly  nr 
partially  deprived  of  oxygen,  is  found  imbedded 
in  the  potassa,  for  it  effervesces  violently,  and 
forms  a  solution  of  lime  by  the  action  of  water. 

Ca'lcotar.     Vitriol. 

CALCSINTER.  Stalactitical  carbonate  of 
lime,  which  is  continually  forming  by  the  infil- 
tration of  carbonated  lime  water  through  the 
crevices  of  the  roofs  of  caverns.  The  irregular 
masses  on  the  bottoms  of  caves  have  been  called 
stalagmites. 

CALCTUFF.  An  alluvial  formation  of  car- 
bonate of  lime,  probably  deposited  from  calcareous 
springs  of  a  yellowish  dull  grey  colour  containing 
impressions  of  vegetable  matter. 

C  ALC  ULI'FRAGUS.  ( From  calculus,  a  stone, 
and  frango,  to  break. )  Stone-breaker,  having 
the  power  to  break  stone  in  the  human  body.  1- 
A  synonym  of  lithontriptic.     See  Lithontriptk. 

2.  The  scolopendrium,  and  pimpernel.  See 
Culcifraga. 

CA'LCULUS.  (Diminutive  of  calx,  a  lime- 
stone. )     Calculus  humanus ;  Bezoartnw 
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.„.  Gravel;  Stone.  Ln  English  we  unuer- 
-mall  sand-like  concretions,  or 
s,  which  pass  from  the  kidneys  through  the 
few  days  ;  and  by  stone,  a  calculous 
concretion  in  the  kidneys,  or  bladder,  of  too  large 
--,  without  great  difficulty.  Similar 
concretions  arc  found  occasionally  in  other  cavi- 
ties, 01  When  a  disposition  to  form 
minute  calculi  or  gravel  exists,  we  often  find 
nephritic  paroxysms,  as  they  are  called,  (see 
Nephritis,)  which  consist  of  pain  in  the  back, 
-hooting  down  through  the  pelvis  to  the  thighs  ; 
one  leg,  and  a  retraction 
of  either  testicle  in  men,  symptoms  arising  from 
the  irritation  of  a  stone  passing  through  the  ureters, 
as  these  cross  the  spermatic  cord,  on  the  nerves 
passing  to  the  lower  extremities.  These  pains, 
fcftcn  violent,  are  terminated  by  the  painful  dis- 
charge of  small  stones  through  the  urethra,  and 
the  patient  is  for  a  time  easy.  What,  however, 
i<  meant  by  the  stone  is  a  more  serious  and  vio- 
lent disease.  It  is  singular  that  these  discharge 
of  small  gravel  do  not  usually  terminate  in  stone. 
Many  have  experienced  them  during  a  long  life, 
without  any  more  serious  inconvenience  :  while 
the  latter  is  a  disease  chiefly  of  the  young,  and 
depending  on  circumstances  not  easily  explained. 
If  the  stone  attacks  persons  more  advanced  in 
age,  it  is  often  the  consequence  of  paroxysms  of 
gout,  long  protracted,  and  terminating  imperfectly. 

When  once  a  stone  has  acquired  a  moderate 
m/.c,  it  usually  occasions  the  following  symp- 
toms:— frequent  inclination  to  make  water,  ex- 
cessive pain  in  voiding  it  drop  by  drop,  and  some- 
times a  sudden  stoppage  of  it,  if  discharged  in  a 
stream  ;  after  making  water,  great  torture  in  the 
glans  penis,  which  lasts  one,  two,  or  three  mi- 
nutes;  and,  in  most  constitutions,  the  violent 
straining  makes  the  rectum  contract  and  expel  its 
excrements  ;  or,  if  it  be  empty,  occasions  a  tenes- 
mus, which  is  sometimes  accompanied  with  a  pro- 
lapsus aui.  The  urine  is  often  tinctured  with 
blood,  from  a  rupture  ofthc  vessels,  and  sometimes 
pure  blood  itself  is  discharged.  Sometimes  the 
urine  is  very  clear,  but  frequently  there  are  great 
quantities  of  slimy  sediment  deposited  at  the  bot- 
tom of  it,  which  is  only  a  preternatural  separation 
of  the  mucilage  of  the  bladder,  but  has  often  lieeu 
mistaken  for  pus.  The  stone  is  a  disease  to  which 
both  sexes  and  all  ages  are  liable  ;  and  calculi 
have  even  been  found  in  the  bladders  of  very 
young  children,  nay  of  infants  only  six  months 
old. 

Women  seem  less  subject  to  this  complaint  than 
men,  either  owing  to  constitutional  causes,  or  to 
the  capaciousness,  shortness,  and  straightness  of 
their  urethra-,  allowing  the  calculi  to  be  dis- 
charged while  small,  together  with  the  urine. 

The  Sea!  and  Physical  Properties  of  Urinary 
Calculi. 

Calculi  arc  found  in  different  parts  of  the  uri- 
nary system,  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  in  the 
ureters,  in  the  bladder  and  urethra  ;  but  as  they, 
lor  the  most  part,  originate  in  the  kidney,  the 
ealculi  renales  make  the  nucleus  of  the  greatest 
number  of  urinary  stones.  The  calculi  renales, 
differ  greatly  with  respect  to  their  external  quali- 
lor  the  BOlt  part,  however,  they  consist  of 
small,  concrete,  roundish,  smooth,  glossy,  and 
tllina  bodies,  of  a  red-yellow  colour,  like 

lint  of  wood,  and  so  hard  a-  to  admit  of  polishing. 

On  account  of  ihcir  minuteness,  they  easily  pass 

(broach  the  urinat  ravel, 

which  being  mgfa  surface,  cause 

plaints  on  th.  lint  in  some 
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he  ureters;  in  which  case  they  iu 
crease  in  the  kidneys,  sometimes  to  a  great  size. 
Calculi  renales  of  this  kind  are  generally  of  a 
brown,  dark  red,  or  black  colour,  and  surrounded 
with  several  strata  of  coagulated  blood  aud  pus  ; 
they  have  also  been  observed  of  a  yellow,  reddish, 
and  lighter  colour  ;  aud  some  consisting  of  an  • 
homogeneous  stony  mass,  but  while  or  grey  cal- 
culi renales  are  very  rarely  to  be  met  with. 
Among  the  great  number  that  were  examined, 
one  or  two  only  were  found  of  a  grey  or  black- 
ish colour,  and  of  a  composition  similar  to 
those  which  generally  bear  the  name  of  mulberry- 
like stones. 

The  atones  in  the  ureters,  which,  on  passing 
into  the  ureters,  are  prevented  by  their  size  from 
descending  into  the  bladder,  frequently  increase 
very  much  :  theyr,  however,  rarely  occur  ;  their 
colour  is  white,  and  they  consist  of  phosphate  of 
lime. 

The  stones  in  the  bladder  are  the  most  frequent 
urinary  concrements  that  have"  been  principally 
examined  ;  they  draw  their  first  origin  from  the 
kidneys,  whence  they  det.cend  into  the  bladder, 
where  they  increase  ;  or  they  immediately  origi- 
nate and  increase  in  the  bladder ;  or  they  arise, 
from  a  foreign  body  that  by  chance  has  got  into 
the  bladder,  which  not  unfreqtiently  happens, 
particularly  in  the  female  sex.  Concretions  of  this 
kind  differ  greatly  in  their  respective  physical 
qualities  and  external  form,  which,  however,  is 
generally  spherical,  oval,  or  compressed  on  both 
sides  ;  and  sometimes,  when  there  are  several 
stones  in  the  bladder,  they  have  a  polyhedrous  or 
cubical  form;  their  extremities  are  frequently 
pointed  or  roundish,  but  they  are  very  seldom 
found  cylindrical,  and  more  rarely  with  cylindri- 
cal ends. 

There  is  a  great  variety  in  the  size  of  the  cal- 
culi, and  likewise  in  their  colour,  which  is  ma- 
terially different,  according  to  their  respective 
nature  and  composition.  They  occur,  1.  of  a 
yellowish  colour,  approaching  nearly  to  red,  or 
brown ;  such  stones  consist  of  lithic  acid.  2. 
Grey,  or  more  or  less  white  ;  these  stones  always 
contain  phosphates  of  earths.  3.  Dark  grey,  or 
blackish ;  stones  of  this  colour  have  oxalates  of 
earths.  Many  stones  show  brown  or  grey  spots, 
on  a  yellow  or  white  ground,  generally  raised  on 
the  surface,  and  consisting  of  oxalate  of  lime, 
which  is-  enclosed  in  lithic  acid,  when  tli£  ground- 
colour of  the  stone  is  of  a  wood  colour,  or  in 
phosphate  of  lime,  when  it  is  white.  These  spots 
are,  In  general,  only  to  be  observed  in  the  middle 
of  the  stone,  or  at  one  of  its  extremities. 

All  that  is  here  stated,  is  the  residt  of  observa- 
tions on  more  than  600  calculi ;  and  different 
other  colours  that  are  said  to  have  been  observed, 
either  arise  from  heterogeneous  substances,  or 
are  merely  variations  of  the  above  colours.  Their 
surface  is  smooth  and  polished  in  some  ;  in  others, 
only  smooth  ;  and  in  others  uneven,  and  covered 
with  rough  or  smooth  corpuscles,  which  are 
always  of  a  yellow  colour;  in  some,  the  surface 
is  partly  smooth  and  partly  rough  The  white 
ones  are  frequently  even  and  smooth,  half  trans- 
parent, and  covered  with  shining  crystals,  that 
generally  indicate  phosphate  of  ammonia,  with 
magnesia  ;  or  they  are  faint,  and  consist  of  minute 
grains  ;  or  rough,  in  which  case  they  consist  ot 
phosphate  of  lime.  The  brown  and  dark  grey 
stones  are,  from  their  similarity  to  mulberries, 
called  mulberry-stones,  and  being  frequently  very 
rugged,  they  cause  the  most  pain  of  all. 

On  examining  the  specific  weight  of  urinary- 
calculi  in  more  than  500  specimens,  it  was  found 
to  lie,  in  the  lightest,  as  121  J.  1000,  in  the  heaviest, 
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*!>  1976.1000.  Their  smell  is  partly  strong,  like 
iuine  or  ammonia,  partly  insipid,  and  terreous ; 
especially  the  white  ones,  which  are  like  sawed 
ivory,  or  rasped  bone. 

The  internal  texture  of  calculi  is  but  seldom 
guessed  from  their  external  appearance,  particu- 
larly when  they  exceed  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg. 
On  breaking  them,  they  generally  separate  into 
two  or  three  strata,  more  or  less  thick  and  even, 
which  prove  that  they  are  formed  by  different 
precipitations,  at  different  ti-nes.  In  the  middle, 
a  nucleus  is  generally  seen,  of  the  same  mass  as 
the  rest.  When  the  place  they  are  broken  at  is 
finely  streaked,  and  of  a  yellow  or  reddish  colour, 
the  lithic  acid  predominates;  but  when  they  are 
half  transparent,  luminous  like  spar,  they  have 
ammoniacal  phosphate  of  magnesia  in  thein,  and 
phosphate  of  lime,  end  then  they  arc  brittle  and 
friable  ;  but  when  they  are  so  hard  as  to  resist  the 
instrument,  of  a  smooth  surface,  awl  a  smell  like 
ivory,  they  contain  oxalate  of  lime.  It  frequent- 
ly happens,  that  the  exterior  stratum  consists  of 
white  phosphate  of  earth,  while  the  nucleus  is 
yellow  lithic  acid,  or  oxalate  of  lime,  covered 
sometimes  with  a  yellow  stratum  of  lithic  acid, 
in  which  case  the  nucleus  appears  radiant ;  but 
when  it  consists  of  lithic  acid,  and  is  covered 
with  white  phosphate  of  earth,  it  is  roundish, 
oval,  and  somewhat  crooked.  These  concretions 
have  very  seldom  three  strata ;  namely,  on  the 
outside  a  phosphate,  towards  the  inside  lithic  acid, 
and  quite  withinside  an  oxalate  of  lime  ;  but  still 
rarer  these  substances  occur  in  more  strata,  or  in 
another  order,  as  before-mentioned. 

Stones  of  the  urethra  are  seldom  generated  in 
the  urethra  itself ;  however,  there  are  instances 
of  their  having  been  formed  in  the  fossa  navicula- 
ris,  by  means  of  foreign  bodies  that  have  got  into 
the  urethra.  We  also  very  frequently  observe 
stony  concrements  deposited  between  the  glans 
and  prepuce.  All  the  concretions  produced  in 
the  inside  and  outside  the  urethra  consist  of  phos- 
phate of  earths,  which  are  easily  precipitated 
from  the  urine.  There  are  likewise  stones  in  the 
urethra  which  have  come  out  of  the  bladder,  hav- 
ing been  produced  there,  or  in  the  kidneys  ;  and 
they  generally  possess  the  properties  of  stones  of 
the  kidneys. 
The  different  constituents  of  Urinary  Calculi. 

"  If  we  except  Scheele's  original  observation 
concerning  the  uric  or  lithic  acid,  all  the  disco- 
veries relating  to  urinary  concretions  are  due  to 
Dr.  Wollastcn  ;  discoveries  so  curious  and  impor- 
tant, as  alone  are  sufficient  to  entitle  him  to  the 
admiration  and  gratitude  of  mankind.  They  have 
been  fully  verified  by  the  subsequent  researches  of 
Fourcroy,  Vauquelin,  and  Krande,  Drs.  Henry, 
Marcet,  and  Prout.  Dr.  Marcet,  in  his  late  va- 
luable essay  on  the  chemical  history  and  medical 
treatment  of  calculous  disorders,  arranges  the  con- 
cretions into  nine  species. 

1.  The  lithic  acid  calculus. 

2.  The  ammonia-magncsian  phosphate  cal- 
ctilus. 

3.  The  bone  earth  calculus,  or  phosphate  of 
lime. 

4.  The  fusible  calculus,  a  mixture  of  the  2d  and 
3d  species. 

5.  The  mulberry  calculus,  or  oxalate  of  lime. 

6.  The  cystic  calculus  ;  cystic  oxide  of  Dr. 
WoDaston. 

7.  The  alternating  calculus,  composed  of  alter- 
nate layers  of  different  species. 

8.  The  compound  calculus,  whose  ingredients 
are  so  intimately  mixed,  as  to  be  separable  only 
by  chemical  analysis. 

ft.  Calculus  from  the  prostate  gland,  which,  by 
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Dr.  Wollaston's  researches,  is  proved  to  bepUos. 
phate  of  lime,  not  distinctly  stratified,  and  tinged 
by  the  secretion  of  the  prostate  gland. 

To  the  above  Dr.  Marcet  has  added  two  new 
sub-6pccies.  The  first  seems  to  have  some  re- 
semblance to  the  cystic  oxide,  but  it  possesses  also 
some  marks  of  distinction.  It  forms  a  bright  le- 
mon yellow  residuum  on  evaporating  its  nitric  acid 
solution,  and  is  composed  of  laminse.  But  the 
cystic  oxide  is  not  laminated,  and  it  leaves  a  white 
residuum  from  the  nitric  acid  solution.  Though 
they  are  both  soluble  in  acids  as  well  as  alkalies, 
yet  the  oxide  is  more  so  in  acids  than  the  new 
calculus,  which  has  been  called  by  Dr.  Marcet, 
from  its  yellow  residuum,  xanthic  oxide.  Dr. 
Marcet's  other  new  calculus  was  found  to  possess 
the  properties  of  the  fibrin  of  the  blood,  ot  which 
it  seems  to  be  a  deposite.  He  terms  it  fibrinous 
calculus. 

Species  I.  Uric  acid  calculi.  Dr.  Henry 
says,  in  his  instructive  paper  on  urinary  and  other 
morbid  concretions,  read  before  the  Medical  So- 
ciety of  London,  March  2,  1819,  that  it  has  never 
yet  occurred  to  him  to  examine  calculi  composed 
of  this  acid  in  a  state  of  absolute  purity.  They 
contain  about  9-10ths  of  the  pure  acid,  along  with 
urea,  and  an  animal  matter  which  is  not  gelatin, 
but  of  an  albuminous  nature.  This  must  not, 
however,  be  regarded  as  a  cement.  The  calculus 
is  aggregated  by  the  cohesive  attraction  of  the 
lithic  acid  itself  The  colour  of  lithic  acid  cal- 
culi is  yellowish  or  reddish-brown,  resembling 
the  appearance  of  wood.  They  have  commonly 
a  smooth  polished  surface,  a  lamellar  or  radiated 
structure,  and  consist  of  fine  particles  well  com- 
pacted. Their  sp.  gravity  varies  from  1 .3  to  1.8. 
They  dissolve  in  alkaline  lixivia,  without  evolv- 
ing an  ammoniacal  odour,  and  exhale  the  smell  of 
horn  before  the  blowpipe.  The  relative  frequen- 
cy of  lithic  acid  calculi  will  be  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing statement.  Of  150  examined  by  Mr. 
Brande,  16  were  composed  wholly  of  this  acid, 
and  almost  all  contained  more  or  less  of  it.  Four- 
croy and  Vauquelin  found  it  in  the  greater  num- 
ber of  500  which  they  analysed.  All  those  exa- 
mined by  Schcelc  consisted  of  it  alone  ;  and  300 
analysed  by  Dr.  Pearson,  contained  it  in  greater 
or  smaller  proportion.  According  to  Dr.  Henry's 
experience,  it  constitutes  10  urinary  concretions 
out  of  26,  exclusive  of  the  alternating  calculi. 
And  Mr.  Brande  lately  states,  that  out  of  59  cases 
of  kidney  calculi,  51  were  lithic  acid,  6  oxalic, 
and  1  cystic. 

Species  2.  Ammonia-magnetnan  phosphate. 
This  calculus  is  white  like  chalk,  is  friable  between 
the  fingers,  is  often  covered  with  dog-tooth  crys- 
tals, and  contains  semi-crystalline  layers.  It  is 
insoluble  in  alkalies,  but  soluble  in  nitric,  muri- 
atic, and  acetic  acids.  According  to  Dr.  Henry, 
the  earthy  phosphates,  comprehending  the  2d  and 
3d  species,  were  to  the  whole  number  of  concre- 
tions, in  the  ratio  of  10  to  85.  Mr.  Brande  justly 
observes,  in  the  16th  number  of  his  Jounuuy  that 
♦  he  urine  has  at  all  times  a  tendency'  to  deposit  the 
triple  phosphate  upon  any  body  over  which  it 
passes.  Hence  drains  by  which  urine  is  carried 
off,  are  often  incmsted  with  its  regular  crystals; 
and  incases  where  extraneous  bodies  have  got  into 
the  bladder,  they  have  often  in  a  very  short  time 
become  considerably  enlarged  by  deposition  of 
the  same  substance.  When  this  calculus,  or  those 
incrusted  with  its  semierystalline  particles,  are 
strongly  heated  before  the  blowpipe,  ammonia  if 
evolved,  and  an  imperfect  fusion  takes  place. 
W  hen  a  little  of  the  calcareous  phosphate  is  pre- 
sent, however,  the  concretion  readily  fuses.  Cal- 
culi   composed  entirely  of  the  animonia-magne 


lkosphate  we  very  rare.     Mr.  Brandc  has 

only  two.     'II"  v  were  crystallised  upon  tin 
their  fracture  was  somewhat  foliated. 
In  it*  pore  state,  it   is  even  ran'  m  an  incrusta- 
tion.   The  powder  of  the   nmiannia  phosphate 
calculus   has   a    brilliant   white    colour,  a   faint 

tish  taste,  and  i-  somewhat  soluble  in  water. 
Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin  suppose  the  above  depo- 

,  result  from   incipient  putrefaction  of  mine 
in  tli<  I4.i ;. I(i       It  is  certain  that  the  triple  ptos- 
is i  opiously  precipitated  from  urine  in  such 
circumstances  out  of  the  body. 
Species  3.    Th<  bone  tank  calculus.    I: 

.  Dr.  Wollaston,  is  generally 
pale  brown,  smooth,  and  wben  sawed  through  it 
appears  of  a  laminated  texture,  easily  separable 
into  concentric  crusts.  Sometimes,  also, 
lamina  is  striated  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to 
tin-  surface,  as  from  an  assemblage  of  crystalline 
-.  It  is  difficult  to  fuse  this  calculus  by  the 
blowpipe,  but  it  dissolves  readily  in  dilute  muria- 
tic acid,  from  which  it  is  precipitable  by  ammo- 
nia. This  specie*,  as  described  by  Fourcroy  and 
Vauquelin,  was  white,  without  lustre,  friable, 
staining  the  hands,  paper,  and  cloth.  It  had  much 
if  a  chalky  appearance,  and  broke  under  the 
forceps,  and  was  intimately  mixed  with  a  gela- 
tinous Baatter,  which  is  left  in  a  membraneous 
form,  when  the  earthy  salt  is  withdrawn  by  dilute 
muriatic  acid.  Dr.  Henry  says,  that  he  has  never 
baen  able  to  recognise  a  calculus  of  pure  phos- 
phate of  lime  m  any  of  the  collections  which  he 
has  examined  ;  nor  did  lie  ever  find  the  preceding 
-  m  ;i  pure  state,  though  a  calculus  in  Mr. 
White's  collection  contained  more  than  90  per 
cent,  of  ammonia-magnesian  phosphate. 

Species  1.  The  fusible  calculus.  This  is  a 
very  friable  concretion,  of  a  white  colour,  re- 
sembling chalk  in  appearance  and  texture ;  it 
often  breaks  into  layers,  and  exhibits  a  glittering 
appearance  internally,  from  intermixture  of  the 
crystals  of  triple  phosphate.  Sp.  grav.  from  1. 
14  to  1.47.  Soluble  in  dilute  muriatic  and  nitric 
acids,  but  not  in  alkaline  lixivia.     The  nucleus  is 

fi  .dly  lithic  acid.  In  4  instances  only  out  of 
87,  did  Dr.  Henry  find  the  caleulus  composed 
throughout  of  the  earthy  phosphates.  The  ana- 
lysis of  fusible  calculus  is  easily  performed  by 
distilled  vinegar,  which  at  a  gentle  heat  dissolves 
the  ammonia-magnesian  phosphate,  but  not  the 
phosphate  of  lime  ;  the  latter  may  be  taken  up  by 
dilute  muriatic  acid.  The  lithic  acid  present 
will  remain,  and  may  be  recognised  by  its  solubi- 
lity in  the  water  of  pure  potaasa  or  soda.  Or  the 
lithic  acid  may,  in  the  first  instance,  be  removed 
by  the  alkali,  which  expels  the  ammonia,  and 
the  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  lime. 
Sj.i  ens  ;,.  The  mulberry  calculus.  Its  sur- 
face is  rough  and  tuberculatcd  ;  colour  deep  red- 
dish-brown. Sometimes  it  is  pale  brown,  of  a 
dime  texture,  and  covered  with  llat  octohe- 
dral  crystals.     This   calculus   h  is  commonly  the 

ity  and  hardness  of  ivory,  a  sp.  grav.  from 
1.1  to  1.98,  and  exhales  the  odour  of  semen  when 
I  moderate  red  heat  converts  it  into  car- 
bonate of  Usee.  It  does  not  dissolve  in  alkaline 
lixivia,  but  slowly  and  with  difficulty  in  acids. 
When  the  oxalate  of  lime  is  voided  directly  after 

tag  the  kidney,  it  is  of  a  greyish-brown  co- 
lour, composed  of  small  cohering  spherules, 
sometimes  with  a  polished  surface  resembling 
hemp  their 

insolubility  in  muriatic  acid,  and  their  swelling  up 
and  |  ,re  the  blowpipe. 

■  of  lime.     These 
•i  id,  phosphate  of  lime,  and  animal 


matter  in  dark  flocenli.  The  colouring  matter  ol 
aleuli  is  probably  effused  blood.  Dr.  Henry 
rates  the  frequency  of  this  species  at  1  in  17  of 
the  whole  which  he  has  compared  ;  and  out  of 
187  calculi,  he  found  that  17  were  formed  round 
nuclei  of  oxalate  of  lime. 

Species  6.  I  he  rytiiic-oxide  calculus.  It  re- 
s  a  little  the  triple  phosphate,  or  more  ex- 
actly magm  Bian  limestone.  It  is  somewhat  tough 
when  cut,  and  has  a  peculiar  greasy  luatr?.  Its 
usual  colour  is  pale  brown,  bordering  on  straw 
yellow  ;  and  its  texture  is  irregularly  crystalline/. 
It  unites  in  solution  with  acids  and  alkalies  crys- 
tallizing with  both.  Alkohol  precipitates  it  from 
nitric  acid,  li  does  not  become  red  with  nitric 
acid  ;  and  it  has  no  effect  upon  vegetable  blues. 
Neither  water,  alkohol,  nor  ether  dissolves  it.  It 
is  decomposed  by  heat  into  carbonate  of  ammonia 
and  oil,  leaving  a  minute  residuum  of  phosphate 
of  lime.  This  concretion  is  of  very  rare  occur- 
rence. Dr.  Henry  states  its  frequency  to  the 
whole  as  10  to  985.  In  two  which  he  examined, 
the  nucleus  was  the  same  substance  with  the  rest 
of  the  concretion ;  aud  in  a  third,  the  nucleus  of 
an  uric  acid  calculus  was  a  small  spherule  of  cys- 
tic oxide.  Hence,  as  Dr.  Marcet  has  remarked, 
this  oxide  appears  to  be  in  reality  the  production 
of  the  kidneys,  and  not,  as  its  name  would  im- 
port, to  be  generated  in  the  bladder.  It  might  be 
called  with  propriety  renal  oxide,  if  its  eminent 
discoverer  should  think  fit. 

Species  7.  The  alternating  calculus.  The 
surface  of  this  calculus  is  usually  white  like  chalk, 
and  friable  or  scmicrysta'line,  according  as  the 
ext(  rior  coat  is  the  calcareous  or  ammonia-mag- 
nesian  phosphate.  They  are  frequently  of  a  large 
size,  and  contain  a  nucleus  of  lithic  acid.  Some- 
times the  two  phosphates  lorm  alternate  layers 
round  the  nucleus.  The  above  are  the  most  com- 
mon alternating  calculi  ;  next  are  those  of  oxa- 
late of  lime  with  phosphates ;  then  oxalate  of 
lime  with  lithic  acid  ;  and  lastly,  those  in  which 
the  three  substances  alternate.  The  alternating, 
taken  all  together,  occur  in  10  out  of  25,  in  Dr. 
Henry's  list ;  the  lithic  acid  with  phosphates,  as 
10  to  48  ;  the  oxalate  of  lime  with  phosphates,  a* 
10  to  116;  the  oxalate  of  lime  with  lithic  acid, 
as  10  to  1  70  ;  the  oxalate  of  lime  with  lithic  acid 
and  phosphates,  as  10  to  265. 

Species  8.  The  compound  calculus.  This 
consists  of  a  mixture  of  lithic  acid  with  the  phos- 

})hates  in  variable  proportions,  and  is  consequent- 
y  variable  in  its  appearance.  Sometimes  the  al- 
ternating layers  are  so  thin  as  to  be  undistinguish- 
ablc  by  the  eye,  when  their  nature  can  be  deter- 
mined only  by  chemical  analysis.  This  species, 
in  Dr.  Henry's  list,  forms  10  in  235.  About 
1  -40th  of  the  calculi  examined  by  Fourcroy  and 
Vauquelin  were  compound. 

Species  9.  has  been  already  described. 

In  almost  all  calculi,  a  central  nucleus  may  be 
discovered,  sufficiently  small  to  have  descended 
through  the  ureters  into  the  bladder.  The  dis- 
ease of  stone  is  to  be  considered,  therefore,  essen- 
tially and  originally  as  belonging  to  the  kidneys. 
Its  increase  in  the  bladder  may  be  occasioned, 
either  by  exposure  to  urine  that  contains  an  ex- 
cess of  the  same  ingredient  as  that  composing  the 
nucleus,  in  which  ease  it  will  be  uniformly  con- 
stituted throughout ;  or  if  the  morbid  nucleus  de- 
posit should  cease,  the  concretion  will  then  ac- 
quire a  coating  of  the  earthy  phosphates.  It  be- 
comes, therefore,  highly  important  to  ascertain 
the  nature  of  the  most  predominant  nucleus.  Out 
of  1ST  calculi  examined  by  Dr.  Henry,  17  were 
formed  round  nuclei  of  oxalate  of  lirne  ;  3  round 
nuclei  of  cystic   oxide;  4  round   nuclei   of  the 
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.cilhy  phosphates ;  2  round  extraneous  sub- 
'stances  ;  and  in  3  the  nucleus  was  replaced  by  a 
small  cavity,  occasioned  probably  by  the  shrink- 
ing of  some  animal  matter,  round  which  the  in- 
gredients of  the  calculi  (fusible)  had  been  depo- 
sited. Rau  has  shown  by  experiment,  that  pus 
may  form  the  nucleus  of  an  urinary  concretion. 
The  remaining'  158  calculi  of  Dr.  Henrv's  list, 
had  central  nuclei  composed  chiefly  of  lithic  acid. 
It  appears  also,  that  in  a  very  great  majority  of 
the  cases  referred  to  by  him,  the  disposition  to  se- 
crete an  excess  of  lithic  acid  has  been  the  essen- 
tial cause  of  the  origin  of  stone.  Hence  it  be- 
comes a  matter  of  great  importance  to  enquire, 
what  are  the  circumstances  which  contribute  to 
its  excessive  production,  and  to  ascertain  by  what 
plan  of  diet  and  medicine  this  morbid  action  of 
the  kidneys  may  best  be  obviated  or  removed. 
A  calculus  in  Mr.  White's  collection  had  for  its 
nucleus  a  fragment  of  a  bougie,  that  had  slipped 
into  the  bladder.  It  belonged  to  the  fusible  spe- 
cies, consisting  of, 

20  phosphate  of  lime, 

60  ammonia-magnesian  phosphate, 

10  lithic  acid, 

10  animal  matter. 

100 
In  some  instances,  though  these  are  comparative- 
ly very  few,  a  morbid  secretion  of  the  earthy 
phosphates  in  excess,  is  the  cause  of  the  formation 
of  stone.  Dr.  Henry  relates  the  cas?  of  a  gen- 
tleman, who,  during  paroxysms  of  gravel,  pre- 
ceded by  severe  sickr>es>  and  vomiting,  voided 
urine  as  opaque  as  milk,  which  deposited  a  great 
quantity  of  an  impalpable  powder,  consisting  of 
the  calcareous  and  triple  phosphate  in  nearly 
equal  proportions.  The  weight  of  the  body  was  • 
rapidly  reduced  from  188  to  100  pounds,  appa- 
rently by  the  abstraction  of  the  earth  of  his 
bones  ;  for  there  was  no  emaciation  of  the  mus- 
cles corresponding  to  the  above  diminution. 

The  first  rational  views  on  the  treatment  of 
calculous  disorders,  were  given  by  Dr.  Wollas- 
-ton.  These  have  been  followed  up  lately  by 
some  very  judicious  observations  of  Mr.  Brande, 
in  the  12th,  lath,  and  16th  numbers  of  his  Jour- 
nal ;  and  also  by  Dr.  Marcet,  in  his  excellent 
treatise  already  referred  to.  Of  the  many  sub- 
stances contained  in  human  urine,  there  are  rare- 
ly more  than  three  which  constitute  gravel ;  viz. 
calcareous  phosphate,  ammonia-magnesian  phos- 
phate, and  lithic  acid.  The  former  two  form  a 
white  sediment ;  the  latter,  a  red  or  brown.  The 
urine  is  always  an  acidulous  secretion.  Since  by 
this  excess  of  acid,  the  earthy  salts,  or  white 
matter,  are  held  in  solution,  whatever  disorder  of 
the  system,  or  impropriety  of  food  and  medicine, 
diminishes  that  acid  excess,  favours  the  formation 
of  white  deposite.  The  internal  use  of  acids  was 
6hown  by  Dr.  Wollaston  to  be  the  appropriate  re- 
medy in  this  case. 

White  gravel  is  frequently  symptomatic  of  dis- 
ordered digestion,  arising  from  excess  in  eating  or 
drinking  :  and  it  is  often  produced  by  too  farina- 
ceous a  diet.  It  is  also  occasioned  by  the  indis- 
creet use  of  magnesia,  soda  water,  or  alkaline 
medicines  in  general.  Medical  practitioners,  as 
well  as  their  patients,  ignorant  of  chemistry, 
have  often  committed  fatal  mistakes,  by  consider- 
ing the  white  gravel,  passed  on  the  administration 
of  alkaline  medicines,  as  the  dissolution  of  the 
calculus  itself ;  and  have  hence  pushed  a  practice, 
which  has  rapidly  increased  the  size  of  the  stone. 
Magnesia,  in  many  cases,  acts  more  injuriously 
than  alkali,  in  precipitating  insoluble  phosphate 
i'rom  the  urine.  The  acids  of  urine,  which,  by 
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their  excess,  hold  the  earths  in  solution,  are  t he- 
phosphoric,  lithic,  and  carbonic.  Mr.  Brande  has 
uniformly  obtained  the  latter  acid,  by  placing 
urine  under  an  exhausted  receiver  ;  and  he  has 
formed  carbonate  of  barytes,  by  dropping  barytes 
water  into  urine  recently  voided. 

The  appearance  of  white  sand  does  jiot  seem 
deserving  of  much  attention,  where  it  is  merely 
occasional,  following  indigestion  brought  on  by 
an  accidental  excess.  But  if  it  invariably  follows 
meals,  and  if  it  be  observed  in  the  urine,  not  as  a 
mere  deposit,  but  at  the  time  the  last  drops  are 
voided,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  importance,  as  the 
forerunner  of  other  and  serious  forms  of  the  dis- 
order. It  has  been  sometimes  viewed  as  the  ef- 
fect of  irritable  bladder,  where  it  was  in  reality 
the  cause.  Acids  are  the  proper  remedy,  and 
unless  some  peculiar  tonic  effect  be  sought  for  in 
sulphuric  acid,  the  vegetable  acids  ought  to  be 
preferred.  Tartar,  or  its  acid,  may  be  prescribed 
with  advantage,  but  the  best  medicine  is  citric 
acid,  in  daily  doses  of  from  5  to  30  grains.  Per- 
sons returning  from  warm  climates,  with  dyspep- 
tic and  hepatic  disorders,  often  void  this  white 
gravel,  for  which  they  have  recourse  to  empyri- 
cat  solvents,  for  the  most  part  alkaline,  and  are 
deeply  injured.  They  ought  to  adopt  an  acidulous 
diet,  abstaining  from  soda  water,  alkalies,  malt 
liquor,  madeira  and  port ;  to  eat  salads,  with  acid 
fruits  and  if  habit  requires  it,  a  glass  of  cyder, 
champagne,  or  claret,  but  the  less  of  these  fer- 
mented liquors  the  better.  An  effervescing 
draught  is  often  very  beneficial,  made  by  dissolv- 
ing 30  grains  of  bicarbonate  of  potassa,  and  20 
of  citric  acid,  in  separate  tea-cups  of  water,  mix- 
ing- the  solution  in  a  large  tumbler,  and  drinking 
the  whole  during  the  effervescence.  This  dose 
may  be  repeated  3  or  4  times  a-day.  The  carbo- 
nic acid  of  the  above  medicine  enters  the  circula- 
tion, and  passing  off  by  the  bladder,  is  useful  in 
retaining,  particularly,  the  triple  phosphate  ia 
solution,  as  was  first  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Wallas- 
ton.  The  bowels  should  be  kept  regular  by  me- 
dicine and  moderate  exercise.  The.  febrile  affec- 
tions of  children  are  frequently  attended  by  an 
apparently  formidable  deposit  of  white  sand  in 
the  urine.  A  dose  of  calomel  will  generally  car- 
ry off  both  the  fever  and  the  sand.  Air,  exer- 
cise, bark,  bitters,  mineral  tonics,  are  in  like 
manner  often  successful  in  removing  the  urinary 
complaints  of  grown  up  persons. 

In  considering  the  red  gravel,  it  is  necessary  to 
distinguish  between  those  cases  in  which  the  land 
is  actually  voided,  and  those  in  which  it  is  depo- 
sited, after  some  hours,  from  originally  limpid 
urine,  in  the.  first,  the  sabulous  appearance  is  an 
alarming  indication  of  a  tendency  to  form  cal- 
culi ;  in  the  second,  it  is  often  merely  a  fleeting 
symptom  of  indigestion.  Shotdd  it  frequently  re- 
cur, however,  it  is  not  to  be  disregarded. 

Bicarbonate  of  potassa  or  soda  is  the  proper  re- 
medy for  the  red  sand,  or  lithic  acid  deposit.  The 
alkali  may  often  be  beneficially  combined  with 
opium.  Ammonia,  or  its  crystallised  carbonate, 
may  be  resorted  to  with  advantage,  where  symp- 
toms of  indigestion  are  brought  on  by  the  other 
alkalies  ;  and  particularly  in  red  gravel  connected 
with  gout,  in  which  the  joints  and  kidneys  are 
affected  by  turns.  Where  potassa  and  soda  have 
been  so  long  employed  as  to  disagree  with  the 
stomach,  to  create  nausea,  flatulency,  a  sense  of 
weight,  pain,  and  other  symptoms  of  indigestion, 
magnesia  may  be  prescribed  with  the  best  effects. 
The  tendency  which  it  has  to  accumulate  in  dan- 
gerous quantities  in  the  intestines,  and  to  form  a 
white  sediment  in  urine,  calls  on  the  practitioner 
to  look  minutely   after  its  administration.     K 
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l  be  occasionally  alternated  with  other  lax- 

isolved  in  carbonic 

acid,  as  Mr.  Scheweppe  used  to  prepare  it  many 

year's  ago,  by  the  direction  of  Mr.  Brande,  is  an 

elegant  form  of  exhibiting  this  remedy. 

.  must  be  had  not  to  push  the  alkaline  me- 
dicines too  far,  lest  they  give  rise  to  the  deposi- 
tion of  earthy  phosphates  in  the  urine. 

i'ir  in  which  the  jiabulous  deposit  con- 
I   a  mixture  of  lithic   acid  with  the   phos- 
phates.    The  sediment  of  urine  in  inflammatory 
diflorci  limes   of   this   nature;  and  of 

persona  who  habitually  indulge  inexc 
wine  ;  as  also  of  those  who,  labouring  under  hep- 
atic affections,  secrete  much  albumen  in  their 
urine.  Purges,  tonics,  and  nitric  acid,  which  is 
the  solvent  of  both  the  above  sabulous" matters, 
arc  the  appropriate  remedies.  The  best  diet  for 
patients  labouring  under  the  lithic  deposit,  is  a 
vegetable.  Dr.  VVollaston's  fine  observation,  that 
the  excrement  of  birds,  fed  solely  upon  animal 
matter,  is  in  a  great  measure  lithic  acid,  and  the 
curious  fact  since  ascertained,  that  the  excrement 
of  the  boa  constrictor,  fed  also  entirely  on  ani- 
mals, is  pure  lithic  acid,  concur  in  giving  force  to 
the  above  dietetic  prescription.  A  week's  ab- 
stinence from  animal  food  has  been  known  to  re- 
lieve a  fit  of  lithic  acid  gravel,  where  the  alka- 
lies were  of  little  avail.  But  we  must  not  carry 
the  vegetable  system  so  far  as  to  produce  flatu- 
lency and  indigestion. 

Such  are  the  principal  circumstances  connected 
with  the  disease  of  gravel  in  its  incipient  or 
sabulous  state.  The  calculi  formed  in  the  kidneys 
are,  as  we  have  said  above,  either  lithic,  oxalic, 
or  cystic  ;  and  very  rarely  indeed  of  the  phos- 
phate species.  An  aqueous  regimen,  moderate 
exercise  on  horseback,  when  not  accompanied 
with  much  irritation,  cold  bathing,  and  mild  ape- 
rients, along  with  the  appropriate  chemical  medi- 
cines, must  he  prescribed  in  kidney  cases.  These 
arc  particularly  requisite  immediately  after  acute 
pain  in  the  region  of  the  ureter,  and  inflamma- 
tory symptoms  have  led  to  the  belief  that  a  nu- 
cleus has  descended  into  the  bladder.  Purges, 
diuretics,  and  diluents,  ought  to  be  liberally  en- 
joined. A  large  quantity  of  mucus  streaked  with 
blood,  or  of  a  purulent  aspect,  and  hsemorrhagy, 
arc  frequent  symptoms  of  the  passage  of  the  stone 
into  the  bladder. 

When  a  stone  has  once  lodged  in  the  bladder, 
and  increased  there  to  such  a  size  as  no  longer  to 
be  capable  of  passing  through  the  urethra,  it  is 
generally  allowed  by  all  who  have  candidly  con- 
sidered the  subject,  and  who  are  qualified  by 
experience  to  be  judges,  that  the  stone  can  never 
again  be  dissolved  ;   and  although   it   is  possible 

that  it  may  beot ■  so  loosened  in  its  texture  as  to 

be  voided  piecemeal,  or  gradually  to  crumble 
away,  the  event  is  so  rare  as  to  be  barely  pro- 
bable. 

!t\  I  \amining  collections  of  calculi  we  learn, 
that  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  cases,  a  nu- 
•  leus  or  lithic  acid  is  enveloped  in  a  crust  of  the 
phosphates.     Our  endeavours  must  therefore  be 
directed  towards    reducing   the   excess  of  lithic 
in  the  urine  to  its  natural  standard;  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  lessen  the  tendency  to  the  de- 
position  of   the   phosphates.     The   urine   must 
tie  submitted  to  chemical  examination,  and  a  suit- 
able coarse  of  diet  and  medicines  prescribed.  But 
the  ehemical  remedies  mnal  be  regulated  nicely, 
n>  lot  tin   happy  equilibrium,  in  which  no 
,i  uill  he  formed.     Here  i*  a  powerful  call 
on  the  physicians  and  surgeons  to  make  them- 
int  in  chemical  science  ; 


for  they  will  otherwise  commit  the  most  dam 
ous  blunders  in  calculous  complaints. 

'  The  idea  of  dissolving  a  calculus  of  tunc  acid 
in  the  bladder,  by  the  internal  use  of  the  caustic 
alkalies,' says  Mr.  Krande,  '  appears  too  absurd 
to  merit  serious  refutation.'  In  respect  to  the 
phosphates,  it  seems  possible  by  keeping  up  an 
unusual  acidity  in  the  urine,  so  tar  to  soften  a 
crust  of  the  calculus,  as  to  make  it  crumble  down, 
or  admit  of  being  abraded  by  the  sound  ;  but  this 
is  the  utmost  that  can  be  looked  for ;  and  the 
lithic  nucleus  will  still  remain.  'These  consider- 
ations,' adds  Mr.  Brande,  'independent  of  more 
urgent  reasons,  show  the  futility  of  attempting 
the  solution  of  a  stone  of  the  bladder  by  the  in- 
jection of  acid  and  alkaline  solutions.  In  respect 
to  the  alkalies,  if  sufficiently  strong  to  act  upon 
the  uric  crust  of  the  calculus,  they  would  cer- 
tainly injure  the  coats  of  the  bladder  ;  they  would 
otherwise  become  inactive  by  combination  with 
the  acids  of  the  urine,  and  they  would  form 
a  dangerous  precipitate  from  the  same  cause.'— 
'It  therefore  appears  to  me  that  Fourcroy  and 
others,  who  have  advised  the  plan  of  injection, 
have  thought  little  of  all  these  obstacles  to  suc- 
cess, and  have  regarded  the  bladder  as  a  lifeless 
receptacle  into  \vnich,  as  into  an  India  rubber 
bottle,  almost  any  solvent  might  be  injected  with 
impunity.' — Journal  of  Science,  vol-  viii.  p.  216. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  peculiarities  of  wa- 
ter in  different  districts,  have  any  influence  upon 
the  production  of  calculous  disorders.  Dr.  VVol- 
laston's discovery  of  the  analogy  between  urinary 
and  gouty  concretions  has  led  to  the  trial  in  gravel 
of  the  vinum  cotckici,  the  specific  for  gout.  By 
a  note  to  Mr.  Brande's  dissertation  we  learn, 
that  benefit  has  been  derived  from  it  in  a  case  of 
red  gravel. 

Dr.  Henry  confirms  the  above  precepts  in  the 
following  decided  language.  '  These  cases,  and 
others  ot  the  same  kind,  which  I  think  it  unne- 
cessary to  mention,  tend  to  discourage  all  at- 
tempts to  dissolve  a  stone  supposed  to  consist  of 
uric  acid,  after  it  has  attained  considerable  size  in 
the  bladder;  all  that  can  be  effected  under  such 
circumstances  by  alkaline  medicines  appears,  as 
Mr.  Brande  has  remarked,  to  be  the  precipitating 
upon  it  a  coating  of  the  earthy  phosphates  from 
the  urine,  a  sort  of  concretion  which,  as  has  been 
observed  by  various  practical  writers,  increases 
much  more  rapidly  than  that  consisting  of  uric 
acid  only.  The  same  unfavourable  inference  may 
be  drawn  also  from  the  dissections  of  those  per- 
sons in  whom  a  stone  was  supposed  to  be  dis- 
solved by  alkaline  medicines  ;  for  in  these  instan- 
ces it  has  been  found  either  encysted,  or  placed 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  sound  by  an  enlargement 
of  the  prostate  gland.' 

The  urinary  calculus  of  a  dog  examined  by  Dr. 
Pearson,  was  found  to  consist  principally  of  the 
phosphates  of  lime  and  ammonia,  with  animal 
matter.  Several  taken  from  horses  were  of  a 
similar  composition  One  of  a  rabbit  consisted 
chiefly  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  animal  matter, 
v.  it  h  perhaps  a  little  phosphoric  acid.  A  quantity 
ot  sabulous  matter,  neither  crystallised  nor  con- 
crete, is  sometimes  found  in  the  bladder  of  the 
horse :  in  one  instance  there  were  nearly  45 
pounds.  These  appear  to  consist  of  carbonate  of 
lime  and  animal  matter.  A  calculus  of  a  cat 
gave  Fourcroy  three  parts  of  carbonate,  and  one 
of  the  phosphate  of  lime.  That  of  a  pig,  accord- 
ing to  Berthollct,  was  phosphate  of  lime. 

The  renal  calculus  in  man  appears  to  be  of  the 
same  nature  as  the  urinary.  In  that  of  the  horse. 
Fourerov  found  3  parts  of  carbonate,  and  01 
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phosphate  of  lime.  Dr.  Pearson,  in  one  instance, 
carbonate  of  lime  and  animal  matter;  intwo  others, 
phosphates  of  lime  and  ammonia,  with  animal 
matter. 

Arthritic  calculi,  or  those  formed  in  the  joints 
of  gouty  persons,  were  once  supposed  to  be  car- 
bonate of  lime,  whence  they  were  called  chalk- 
stones  ;  afterward  it  was  supposed  that  they  were 
phosphate  of  lime  ;  but  Dr.  Wollaston  has  shown, 
that  they  are  lithate  of  soda.  The  calculi  found 
sometimes  in  the  pineal,  prostate,  salivary,  and 
bronchial  glands,  in  the  pancreas,  in  the  corpora 
cavernosa  penis,  and  between  the  muscles,  as 
well  as  the  tartar,  as  it  is  called,  that  incrusts  the 
teeth,  appearto  be  phosphate  of  lime.  Dr.  Cromp- 
ton,  however,  examined  a  calculus  taken  from  the 
lungs  of  a  deceased  soldier,  which  consisted  of 
lime  45,  carbonic  acid  37,  albumen  and  water  18. 
It  was  very  hard,  irregularly  spheroidal,  and 
measured  about  6|  inches  in  circumference. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  the  lithic  acid,  which 
constitutes  the  chief  part  of  most  human  urinary 
calculi,  and  abounds  in  the  arthritic,  has  been 
found  in  no  phytivorous  animal ;  and  hence  has 
been  deduced  a  practical  inference,  that  absti- 
nence from  animal  food  would  prevent  their  for- 
mation. But  we  are  inclined  to  think  this  con- 
clusion too  hasty.  The  cat  is  carnivorous  ;  but 
it  appeared  abpve,  that  the  calculus  of  that  ani- 
mal is  equally  destitute  of  lithic  acid.  If,  there- 
fore, we  would  form  any  deduction  with  respect  to 
regimen,  we  must  look  for  something  used  by 
man,  exclusively  of  all  other  animals  ;  and  this  is 
obviously  found  in  fermented  liquors,  but  appa- 
rently in  nothing  else  :  and  this  practical  inference 
is  sanctioned  by  the  most  respectable  medical  au- 
thorities. 

The  following  valuable  criteria  of  the  different 
kinds  of  urinary  calcnli, have  been  given  byM.Ber- 
zelius  in  his  treatise  on  the  use  ot  the  blowpipe  : 

'  1.  We  may  recognise  calculi  formed  of  uric 
acid,  from  their  being  carbonized  and  smoking 
with  an  animal  odour  when  heated  by  themselves 
on  charcoal  or  platinum-foil.  They  dwindle  away 
at  the  blowpipe  flame.  Towards  the  end,  they 
burn  with  an  increase  of  light ;  and  leave  a  small 
quantity  of  very  white  alkaline  ashes. 

'To  distinguish  these  concretions  from  other 
substances,  which  comport  themselves  in  the 
above  manner,  we  must  try  a  portion  of  the  cal- 
culus by  the  humid  way.  Thus  a  tenth  of  a  grain 
of  this  calculus  being  put  on  a  thin  plate  of  glass 
or  platinum,  along  with  a  drop  of  nitric  acid,  we 
must  heat  it  at  the  flame  of  the  lamp.  The  uric 
acid  dissolves  with  effervescence.  The  matter, 
when  dried  with  precaution  to  prevent  it  from 
charring,  is  obtained  in  a  fine  red  colour.  If  the 
calculus  contains  but  little  uric  acid,  the  substance 
sometimes  blackens  by  this  process.  We  must 
then  take  a  new  portion  of  the  concretion,  and 
after  having  dissolved  it  in  nitric  acid,  remove  it 
from  the  heat :  the  solution,  when  nearly  dry,  is 
to  be  allowed  to  cool  and  become  dry.  We  then 
expose  it,  sticking  to  its  support,  to  the  warm 
vapour  of  caustic  ammonia.  (From  water  of  am- 
monia heated  in  a  tea-spoon. )  This  arumoniacal 
vapour  developes  a  beautiful  red  colour  in  it.  We 
may  also  moisten  the  dried  matter  with  a  little 
\veak  water  of  ammonia. 

<If  the  concretions  are  a  mixture  of  uric  acid, 
and  earthy  phosphate,  they  carbonize  and  con- 
sume like  the  above,  but  their  residuum  is  more 
bulky  ;  it  is  not  alkaline,  nor  soluble  in  water. 
They  exhibit  with  nitric  acid  and  ammonia,  the 
fine  red  colour  of  uric  acid.  Thei--  ashes  contain 
phosphate  of  lime,  or  of  lime  and  magnesia. 
'  2.  The  calculi  of  urate  of  soda  are  hardly  met 
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with  except  in  the  concretions  round  the  ai  ticulu 
tions  of  gouty  patients.  When  heated  alone  upon 
charcoal,  they  blacken,  exhaling  an  empyreu- 
matic  animal  odour ;  they  are  with  difficulty  re- 
duced into  ashes,  which  are  strongly  alkaline, 
and  arc  capable  of  vitrifying  silica.  When  there 
are  earthy  salts  (phosphates)  in  these,  concretions, 
they  afford  a  whitish  or  opaque  grey  glass. 

'  3.  The  calculi  of  urate  of  ammonia  comport 
themselves  at  the  blowpipe  like  those  of  uric  acid. 
A  drop  of  caustic  potassa  makes  them  exhale,  at 
a  moderate  heat,  much  ammonia.  We  must  not 
confound  this  odour  with  the  slight  ammoniaco- 
lixivial  smell,  which  potassa  disengages  from  the 
greater  part  of  animal  substances.  Urate  of  soda 
is  likewise  found  in  these  calculi. 

'4.  Calculi  of  phosphate  of  lime.  They 
blacken,  with  the  exhalation  of  an  empyreumatic 
animal  odour,  without  melting  of  themselves  at 
the  blowpipe,  but  whiten  into  on  evident  calca- 
reous phosphate.  With  soda  they  swell  up  with- 
out vitrifying.  Dissolved  in  boracic  acid,  and 
fused  along  with  a  little  iron,  they  yield  a  bead  of 
phosphuret  of  iron. 

'  5.  Calculi  of  ammoniaco-magnesian  phot- 
phate,  heated  alone  on  a  plate  of  platinum,  ex- 
hale the  empyreumatic  animal  odour,  at  the  same 
time  blackening,  swelling  up,  and  becoming 
finally  greyish-white.  A  kind  of  greyish-white 
enamel  is  in  this  manner  obtained.  With  borax 
they  melt  into  a  glass,  which  is  transparent,  or 
which  becomes  of  a  milky-white  on  cooling. 
Soda  in  small  quantity  causes  them  to  fuse  into  a 
frothy  white  slag,  a  larger  quantity  of  soda  makes 
them  infusible.  They  yield,  with  iron  and  boracic 
acid,  a  bead  of  phosphuret  of  iron  ;  with  nitrate 
of  cobalt,  a  glass  of  a  deep  red  or  brown.  If  salts 
of  lime  exist  in  these  concretions,  the  mixture  of 
them  is  less  fusible. 

'  6.  Calculi  of  oxalate  of  lime,  exposed  to  the 
blowpipe,  exhale  at  first  the  urinous  smell ;  they 
become  first  of  a  dull  colour  at  the  flame,  and 
afterwards  their  colour  brightens.  What  remains 
after  a  moderate  ignition,  effervesces  with  nitric 
acid.  After  a  smart  jet  of  the  flame,  there  re- 
mains quick-lime  on  the  charcoal,  which  reacts 
like  an  alkali  on  the  colour  of  litmus,  wild  mal- 
low flower,  or  cabbage,  and  slakes  with  water. 
But  this  does  not  happen  when  the  residuum 
consists  of  calcareous  phosphate. 

'  7.  The  siliceous  calculus,  heated  alone,  leaves 
sub-coriaceous  or  infusible  ashes.  Treated  with 
a  little  soda,  these  dissolve  with  effervescence, 
but  slowly,  leaving  a  bead  of  glass  of  a  grey 
colour,  or  of  little  transparency. 

•  8.  Lastly,  the  cystic  oxide  calculi  afford 
nearly  the  same  results  as  uric  acid  at  the  blow- 
pipe. They  readily  take  fire,  burning  with  a 
bluish-green  flame,  without  melting,  with  the  dis- 
engagement of  a  lively  and  very  peculiar  acid 
odour,  which  has  some  affinity  to  that  of  cyano- 
gen. Their  ashes,  which  are  not  alkaline,  re- 
dissolved  by  a  jet  of  the  flame,  into  a  greyish-white 
mass.  They  do  not  yield  a  red  colour  in  their 
treatment  with  nitric  acid,  like  the  uric  acid  con- 
cretions.' " 

The  causes  of  the  Generation  of  Urinary 
Calculi. 

To  enquire  into  the  causes  by  which  urinary 
concretions  are  produced,  is  both  interesting 
and  useful,  however  attended  with  the  greatest 
difficulties.  The  writings  of  medical  authors  are 
full  of  conjectures  and  hypotheses  with  regard  to 
this  subject,  on  which  nothing  could  be  ascertain- 
ed before  we  had  acquired  an  accurate  know 
of  the  nature  of  urinary  concretions.  It  is  owing 
to  this  circumstance  that  the  most  Pnlieb 
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cessarily  origi- 
liar  interna]  cause.  A  superabund- 
iil  in  .stony  patients,  and  its  nunc 
ion  than  in  a  sound  state,  though 
to   be   one   of  the   principal   and  most 
certain  I  no  means  satisfactory,  as  it 

only  explains  the   precipitation  of  stony  matter 
from  the   urine,  but  not  why  it  unites  in  strata. 
lating  substance  is  required  for  separating, 
ig,  and,  as  it  were,  agglutinating  the  con- 
particles   that  are  precipitated.      This 
e  is  undoubtedly  the  animal  matter  which 
wc  bare  constantly  found  in  all  calculous 
and  which  seems  to  constitute  the  basis  of  stones, 
like  the  membraneous  gelatina  that  of  h 
is  known   that  the  urine  of  calculous   patients  is 
generally  muddy,  ductile,  in  threads,  slimy,  and 
as  if  mixed   with   albumen,  which  quality  it  ob- 
tains at  the  moment  when  the  ammonia 
gaged,  or  on  the    addition   of  potassa    ti< 

nun  the  acid  in  which  it  was  dissolved  ; 
and  in  all  cases  of  superabundance  of  lithic  acid 
the  urine  contains  a  great  quantity  of  that  animal 
-'.Inch   promotes  the   precipitation  ot  it, 
ami  attracts  and  unites  the  particles  thus  sepa- 
rated.     Hence  it  appeals,  that  every  thing  Ca- 
pable of  increasing  ii  'I  that  pituitous 
gluten    in   the  urine,   may  be   considered   as   the 
n  mote   cause  of  the   formation  of  calculi.     And 
the  old   ideas   on   pituitous   temperaments,  or  su- 
perabundant pituita,  ice.  which   were  thought  to 
people  to  a  calculus,  seem  to  be  connect- 
ed with   the   I:                        ies   on   the    nature    of 
urinary  stones.    Though  the  animal  matter  ap- 
be  differ*  nl  in  different  calculi,  yet  it  is 
certain,  that  every  calculous  substance  contains 
lal  gluten,  from  which  its  concrete  and 
solid  sta                                    we  may  fairly  state 
ol  'hat  substance  as  the  chief 
>>t   the   formation  of  calculi. 
There  are,  however,  other  causes   which  seem 
volar  influence  on  the  nature  of 
miliary  stones,  and  the  strata  in  which  they  are 
but  ii  is  extremely  difficult  to  penetrate 
and  to  explain  them.      We   arc,  for  instance, 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  manner  in  which  urinary 
Died   from    the   oxalate  of  lime; 
'■urring  more  frequently  in 
children  than   in   adults,  we  might  be  entitled  to 
them  to  a  disposition  to  acor,  a  cause 
•  the  general  source  of 
incident  to  the  infan- 
'i'his   opinion   scms  to  be  proved  by 
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with  worms.     We  but  rarely  observe  sac- 
charic acid  in  the  human  body,  which  appears  to 
istly  adventitious,  and  by  which  the  animal 
i  is  rendered  coagulable,  and  deposited,  or 
stated,    with  the   oxalate  of  lime  ;   or   the 
oxalic  the  phosphate  of  lime, 

and  forms  an  insoluble  combination,  incapable  of 
being  any  longer  kept  dissolved  in  the  urine.  It 
is,  bot  lifficu.lt  to  determine  how 

far  th  i  of  the  body  is  connected  with 

that  ;  on  in  the  urine,  cf  prc- 

te  of  lime   mixed 
with   oxalate  cf  lime,   sometimes  phosphate  of 
ither  by  itself  or  mixed 
with   I  c.  &c.     Who  can  explain  the 

s,  there  were  only  two 
in  which  siliceous  earth  could  be  traced  ?  Still 
more  difficult  is  il  to  explain  the  causes  why  the 
above  substances  precipitate  either  at  once  or  in 
different  strata  ;  but  it  may  suffice  to  have  shown 
many  observations  and  experiments  are  re- 
quired, and  what  accurate  attention  and  perse- 
verance are  necessary,  in  order  to  throw  light  on 
so  difficult  a  subject. 

The  means  to  be  employed  in  calculous  com- 
plaints must  vary  uccording  to  circumstances. 
Permanent  relief  can  be  obtained  only  by  the 
-removal  of  the  morbid  concretion ;  and  where 
this  is  of  too  large  a  size  to  be  passed  by  the  na- 
tural outlet,  the  operation  of  lithotomy  becomes 
^sry.  Various  remedies  indeed  have  been 
proposed  as  capable  of  dissolving  urinary  calculi  ; 
and  some  of  them  are  certainly  useful  in  palli- 
ating the  symptoms,  and  perhaps  preventing  the 
formation  of  fresh  calculous  matter  :  but  experi- 
liis.s  not  sanctioned  their  efficacy  as  actual 
lithontriptics  ;  and  by  delaying  the  operation,  wc 
not  only  incur  the  risk  of  organic  disease  b< ling 
produced,  but  the  concretion  may  also  become 
friable  externally,  so  as  to  be  with  more  difficulty 
removed.  Sometimes,  however,  the  advanced  age 
of  the  patient,  the  complication  with  organic  dis- 
ease, or  the  exhausted  state  of  the  system,  may 
render  an  operation  inexpedient ;  or  he  may  not 
be  willing  to  submit  to  it  ;  we  shall  then  find 
some  advanl  <  (  from  the  use  ol  chemical  reme- 
dies, according  t.<  the  morbid  quality  of  the  urine  ; 
that  is  generally  from  alkaline  or  earthy  prepara- 
tions, where  a  red  deposit  appears,  and  from  acids 
where  there  is  a  white  sediment.  Tonic  medi- 
cines may  also  be  useful,  and  some  of  the  mild 
astringents,  especially  uva  ur^i,  and  occasional 
narcotics,  where  violent  pain  attends  :  sometimes 
an  inflammatory  tendency  may  require  fomenta- 
tions, the  local  abstraction  of  blood,  and  other 
antiphlogistic  The  most  likely  plan  of 

effecting  a  solution  of  the  calculus  must  certain- 
ly be  that  proposed  by  Fourcroy,  namely,  inject- 
ing suitable  liquids  into  the  bladder.  The  most 
common  calculi,  containing  uric  acid,  are  readily 
soluble  in  a  solution  of  potassa,  or  soda,  weak 
enough  to  be  held  in  the  mouth,  or  even  swallow- 
ed without  inconvenience  ;  those  which  consist 
of  phosphoric  acid  neutralised  by  lime,  or  other 
base,  the  next  in  frequency,  dissolve  in  nitric  or 
muriatic  acid  of  no  greater  strength  ;  the  most 
rare  variety,  made  up  mostly  of  oxalate  of  lime, 
may  be  dissolved,  but  very  slowly,  in  nitric  acid, 
or  solutions  of  the  fixed  alkaline  carbonates,  weak 
enough  not  to  irritate  the  bladder.  However,  it 
is  not  easy  to  ascertain  which  of  these  solvents  is 
proper  in  a  particular  case,  for  most  calculi  are 
not  uniform  throughout,  owing  probably  to  the 
mine   having  .  I  air  formation,  so 

that  the  examination  of  this  secretion   will  not 
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plan  recommended  therefore,  is,  the  bladder 
having  been  evacuated,  and  washed  out  with 
tepid  water,  to  inject  first  the  alkaline  solution 
heated  to  the  temperature  of  the  body,  and  direct 
it  to  be  retained  for  half  an  hour,  or  longer,  if 
the  person  can  bear  it ;  then  to  the  liquor  voided 
and  filtered  add  a  little  muriatic  acid,  which  will 
cause  a  white  precipitate,  if  there  be  any  uric 
acid  dissolved  ;  and  so  long  as  this  happens,  the 
same  injection  should  be  used,  otherwise  diluted 
muriatic  acid  is  to  be  thrown  in,  and  ammonia 
added  to  it  when  discharged  ;  whereby  phosphate 
of  lime,  if  there  be  any,  is  precipitated :  and 
when  neither  of  these  succeeds,  diluted  nitric  aeid 
is  to  be  tried  ;  in  each  ca-:e  varying  the  injection 
from  time  to  time,  as  that  previously  used  loses 
its  efficacy.  However,  there  appears  one  source 
of  error  in  th;s  method  ;  namely,  that  the  urine 
secreted,  while  the  liquid  is  retained,  may  give 
rise  to  a  precipitate,  though  none  of  the  calculous 
may  have  been  dissolved  ;  it  would  therefore  be 
proper  to  examine  the  urine  previously,  as  well 
as  occasionally  during  the  use  of  injections,  and, 
if  necessary,  correct  its  quality  by  the  exhibition 
of  proper  internal  medicines.  See  Litho-ntrip- 
tics  and  Lithotomy. 

Calculus  wljahis.     See  Gall-stone. 

€  ALDA'RIUM.  (From  caleo,  to  make  hot.) 
\  \  es^el  in  the  baths  of  the  ancients,  to  hold  hot 

CALEFA'CIENT.  ( Calefackns  ;  from  eali- 
dus,  warm,  and faeio,  to  make.)  A  medicine,  or 
other  substance,  which  excites  a  degree  of  warmth 
in  the  parts  to  which  it  is  applied ;  as  piper, 
Xpiritus  vini,  &c.  They  belong  to  the  elass  of 
stimulants. 

CALE'NDULA.  (Quod  singulis  calendis, 
i.  e.  mensibus,  fldroeeat;  so  called  because  it 
flowers  every  month, )  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linmean  system.  Class,  Syngene- 
sia  ;  Order,  Polygamia  necessaria. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  single  ma- 
rigold.    See  Calendula  officinalis. 

Calendula  alpina.  The  mountain  arnica. 
See  Arnica  montana. 

Calendula  artensis.  The  wild  marigold. 
See  Caltha  palustris. 

Calendula  officinalis.  Garden  marigold. 
Calendula  saliva;  Chrysanthemum;  Sponsa 
soils ;  Caltha  vulgaris.  The  flowers  and  leaves 
of  tin's  plant,  Calendula  : — seminibue  cymbifor- 
mibus,  muricatis,  -incurvatis  otnnibtis,  of  Lin- 
nreus,  have  been  exhibited  medicinally :  the  for- 
mer, as  aperients  in  uterine  obstructions  and 
icteric  disorders,  and  as  diaphoretics  in  exanthema- 
tous  fevers  ;  the  latter,  as  gentle  aperients,  and  to 
promote  the  secretions  in  general. 

Calendula  palustris.  Common  single 
marsh-marigold.     See  Caltha  palustris. 

(  VLENTURE.  Afebrile  delirinm,  said  to 
be  peculiar  to  sailors,  wherein  they  imagine  the 
sea  to  be  green  holds,  and  will  throw  themselves 
into  it  if  not  restrained.  Bonetus,  Dr.  Oliver, 
and  Dr.  Stubbs,  give  an  account  of  it. 

Cale'mum.  The  Indian  name  of  a  tree  which 
grows  in  Malabar,  the  bark  of  which  made  into 
an  ointment  with  butter,  cures  convulsions"  from 
wounds,  and  heals  ulcers.  The  juice  of  the  bark 
cures  the  aphtha,  and,  taken  inwardly,  the  dysen- 
tery.— Ray. 

Calf's  snout.     See  Antirrhinum. 
Ca'li.     (Arabian.)     The  same  as  kali. 
Calicha'pa.    The  white-thorn. 
CA'LIDUS.    In  medical  language,  it  is  enm- 
moply  used  for  animal  heat,  or  the  visvita* :  thus, 
calidum  ajiimah 
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Calid.e  plants.  (From  calor,  heat.)  Plmf» 
that  are  natives  of  warm  climates. 

Calie'ta.  (From  icaXiiK,  a  nest,  which  it 
somewhat  resembles.)  Callielte.  A  fongus  grow- 
ing on  the  juniper-tree. 

CALI'GO.  (Caiigo,  ginis.  fcem.)  A  disease 
of  the  eye,  known  by  diminished  or  destroyed 
sight ;  and  by  the  interposition  of  a  dark  body  be- 
tween the  object  and  the  retina.  It  is  arranged 
by  Cul'.cn  in  the  class  Locales,  and  order  Dyses- 
thesia;. The  species  of  caiigo  are  distinguished 
according  to  the  situation  of  the  interposed  body: 
thus  caiigo  lentis,  caiigo  cornea,  cahgo  pupilla, 
caiigo  humorum,  and  caiigo  palpebrarum. 

Callha'cha.  The  cassia-lignea,  or  cassia-tree 
of  Malabar. 

Cali'mia.     The  lapis  calaminaris. 
CA'LIX.  ^(Calix,  jet's,  m. ;  from  xaAn^ts 
cover.)     See  Calyx. 

Call.k'um.    (From /raXXui'o),  to  adorn.)   Cul- 
lacrn.     The  gills  of  a  cock,  which  Galen  says,  is 
food  net  to  be  praised  or  condemned. 
Calle'na.     A  kind  of  salt-petre. 
Ca'lli.     Nodes  in  the  gout. — Galen. 
Ca'llia.     (From  ndXos,  beautiful.)    A  name 
of  the  chamomile. 

Callible'phara.  (From  /taioj,  good,  and 
fi\e<papov,  the  eyelid.)  Medicines,  or  composi- 
tions, appropriated  to  the  eyelids. 

CALLICO'CCA.  The  name  of  a  genus  tt 
plants  in  the  Linncean  system.  Class,  Pentan- 
dria;  Order,  Monogyma. 

Cai.licocca  ipecacuanha.  Theplantfrom 
which  ipeeacuan  root  is  obtained  was  long  un- 
known ;  it  was  said  by  some  writers  to  be  the 
Psychotria  emetica :  Class,  Pentnndria;  Order, 
Monogynia  :  by  others,  the  Viola  ipecacuanha, 
a  syngenesious  plant  of  the  order  Monogynia. 
It  is  now  ascertained  to  be  neither,  but  a  small 
plant  called  Callicocca  ipecacuanha.  There  are 
three  sorts  of  ipeeacuan  to  be  met  with  in  onr 
shops,  viz.  the  ash-coloured  or  grey,  the  brown, 
and  the  white. 

The  ash-coloured  is  brought  from  Peru,  and  ii  a 
small  wrinkled  root,  bent  and  contorted  into  a 
great  variety  of  figures,  brought  over  in  abort 
pieces,  full  of  wrinkles,  and  deep  circular  fissures, 
down  to  a  small  white  woody  fibre  that  runs  ia 
the  middle  of  each  piece:  the  cortical  partis 
compact,  brittle,  looks  smooth  and  resinous  upon 
breaking :  it  has  very  little  smell ;  the  taste  is 
bitterish  and  subacrid,  covering  the  tongue  as  it 
were,  with  a  kind  of  mucilage. 

The  brown  is  small,  somewhat  more  wrinkled 
than  the  foregoing  ;  of  a  brown  or  blackish  colour 
without,  and  white  within  :  this  is  brought  from 
Brazil. 

The  white  sort  is  woody,  and  has  no  wrinkles, 
nor  any  perceptible  bitterness  in  taste.  The  first, 
the  ash-coloured  or  grey  ipeeacuan,  is  that  usually 
preferred  for  medicinal  use.  The  brown  has  been 
sometimes  observed,  even  in  a  small  dose,  to  pro- 
duce violent  effects.  The  white,  though  taken  in 
a  'arge  one,  has  scarcely  any  effect  at  all.  Expe- 
rience has  proved  that  this  medicine  is  the  safest 
emetic  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  having  this 
peculiar  advantage,  that,  if  it  does  not  operate  by 
vomit,  it  readily  passes  off  by  the  other  emuncto- 
ries.  Ipeeacuan  was  first  introduced  as  an  infalli- 
ble remedy  against  dysenteries,  and  other  invete- 
rate fluxes,  as  diarrhoea,  menorrhagia,  leucorrhcea, 
&c.  and  also  in  disorders  proceeding  from  ob- 
structions of  long  standing  ;  nor  has  it  lost  much 
of  its  reputation  by  time  :  its  utility  in  these  cases 
is  thought  to  depend  upon  its  restoring  perspira- 
tion.    It  has  alvf,  been  successfully  em)  :oved  in 
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i&thma,  catarrhal  and  consumptive 
~s,  its  chief  use  is  us  a  vomit, 
and  in  small  (lose*  joined  with  opium,  a*  a  dia- 
;  boretic.  The  officinal  preparations  are  the 
jiulvis  ipecacuanha  compositiu,  and  the  vininn 
ipecacuanha. 

Cii.i.i'i  iu'.as.  (From  icaXo<,  good,  find  Kjizas, 
meat;  so  named  from  its  delicacy  as  fuod. ) 
Sweet-bread.     See  Puncreas. 

Calli'conum.     (From   roXo;,  beautiful,  and 
i  knot,  or  joint ;  so  named  from  its  being 
handsomely  jointed,   like  a  cane.)     The  polygo- 
num, or  knot  '. 

Cai.i.io.m  \  ki  HOS.  The  Gaullic  name,  in  Mar- 
cellus  Empirical,  of  colt's  foot. 

Ca'llion.     A  kind  of  night-shade. 

Cai.ufht'llum.  (From  khXXo?,  beauty,  and 
^tXXov,  a  leaf.)     See  Adianihum. 

Callistru'thia.  (From  k<iXo?,  good,  and 
S-pv9os,  a  sparrow  ;  because  it  was  said  to  fatten 
•sparrows.)  A  fit;  mentioned  by  Pliny,  of  a  good 
taste. 

CALLITRI'CHE.  (From  ™XXoS,  beauty,  and 
?pi£,  hair ;  so  named  because  it  has  the  appear- 
ance of  long,  beautiful  hair  ;  or,  according  to  Lit- 
tleton, became  it  nourishes  the  hair,  and  makes  >t 
beautiful.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  l.iniuean  system.  Class,  Monandriu  ;  Order, 
JHgyniu.     Water  starwort ;  Water  chick  v. 

2.  The  herb  maidenhair.     See  Adianihum. 

CALLO'NE.  (From «caXof,  fair. )  Hippocrates 
uses  this  word  to  signify  that  decency  and  gravity 
of  character  and  deportment  which  it  is  neces- 
sary that  all  medical  men  should  be  possessed  of. 

CALLO'SITAS.  Callosity,  or  preternatural 
hardness. 

CALLOSITY.     Calotitai.     Hardni 

CALLOSUS.  Hard.  Applied  in  surgery  to 
parts  which  are  morbidly  hard  ;  and,  in  botany, 
to  seeds  which  are  hard  ;  as  those  of  the  Citrus 
medico. 

CA'LLOl'S.  Cattosui.  Hardened  or  indu- 
rated :  ;is  the  callous  edges  of  tdi 

CALLUS.  (Callus,  l.  m. ;  and  Valium,  i.  a.) 
1.  The  bony  matter  deposited  between  the  di- 
rt broken  bones,  about  the  fourteenth 
day  alter  tl  e  fracture.  It  is  in  reality  nothing 
more  than  the  new  ossific  substance  formed  by  a 
process  ol   i  imila.  to  the  growth  of 

any  other  part  of  the  body. 

2.  A  preternatural  hardness,  or  induration,  of 
any  fleshy  part. 

!  in  Good's  Nosology  to 
that  snecirs  of  ecphyma,  which  is  characterised 
b}' callous  extuberont  thickening  of  the  cuticle  ; 
lible  to  the  touch. 

Cai.oca'tamus.     (From  iraXof,  beautiful,  and 
i ,  a  cup  ;  so  called  from  the  beauty  of  its 
flower  and  shape. )    The  wild  poppy.    See  Pa- 
-  \aat. 

GALCMELAS.       (From    <ca\of,   good,   and 

.  black  ;   from  its  virtues  and  colour.)     The 

■■ailed  JSthiops  mineral,  or  hydrar- 

lj  so  named. 

blonde  of  mercury.  See  Hydrargyri 

•UOtmtl  l 

LLORIC.    (Caloricum;  from  ca/or,  heat.) 

erceptions  of  which  we  ac- 
quire the  ideas  from  the  senses  ;  they  indicate 
■  ml}    l  ite  in  which  we  find  ourselves, 

of  any  exterior  object.    But  as  these 
0(1  part  produced  by  ho- 
ler them  as  causes",  and 
[shot, 
lUng 
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those  bodies  hot,  which  produce  io  us  thl 

tion  of  heat,  and  those  cold,  which  communicate 

the  contrary  sensation. 

This  ambiguity,  though  of  little  consequence  in 
the  common  affairs  of  human  life,  has  led  una- 
voidably to  confusion  and  perplexity  in  philoso- 
phical discussions.  It  was  to  prevent  this,  that  the 
framers  of  the  new  nomenclature  adopted  the 
word  caloric,  which  denotes  that  which  pr< 
the  sensation  of  heat. 

Theories  of  Heat. 

Two  opinions  have  long  divided  the  philosophi- 
cal world  concerning  the  nature  of  heat. 

1.  The  one  is  ;  that  the  cause  which  produces 
the  sensation  of  heat,  is  a  real  or  distinct  sub- 
stance, universally  pervading  nature,  penetrating 
the  particles  or  pores  of  all  bodies,  with  more  or 
le*s  facility,  and  in  different  quantities. 

This  substance,  if  applied  to  our  system  in  u. 
greater  proportion  than  it  already  contains,  warms 
it,  as  we  call  it,  or  produces  the  sensation  of  heat ; 
anil  hence  it  has  been  called  caloiHc  or  calorific. 

2.  The  other  theory  concerning  heat  is  ;  that 
the  cause  which  produces  that  sensation  is  net 
a  separate  or  self-existing  substance  ;  but  that  it 
is  merely  like  gravity,  a  property  of  matter  ;  and 
that  it  consists  in  a  specific  or  peculiar  molioa, 
or  vibration  of  the  particles  of  bodii  s. 

The  arguments  in  favour  of  the  first  theory  have 
been  principally  deduced  from  the  evolution  and 
absorption  of  heat  during  chemical  combinations  ; 
thoae  of  the  latter  are  chiefly  founded  on  the  pro- 
duction of  he;  i  by  friction.  For  it  has  been  ob- 
served, that  v,  hatever  is  capable  of  producing 
motion  in  the  particles  of  any  mass  of  matter, 
excites  heat.  Count  Rumford  and  Professor  Davy 
have  paid  uncommon  attention  to  this  fact,  and 
proved,  that  heat  continues  to  be  evolved  from  a 
body  subjected  to  friction,  so  long  as  it  is  applied, 
and  the  texture  or  form  of  the  body  not  altered. 

All  the  effects  of  heat,  according  to  this  theory, 
depend  therefore  entirely  on  the  vibratory  motion 
of  the  particles  of  bodies.  According  as  this  is 
more  or  less  intense,  a  higher  or  lower  tempera- 
ture is  produced  ;  and  as  it  predominates  o\er,  is 
nearly  eoual  or  inferior  to  the  attraction  of  cohe- 
sion, bodies  exist  in  the  gaseous,  fluid,  or  solid 
state. 

Different  bodies  are  susceptible  of  it  in  differ- 
ent degrees,  and  receive  and  communicate  it  with 
different  celerity.  From  the  generation,  commu- 
nication, and  attraction  of  this  repulsive  motion, 
under  these  laws,  all  the  phenomena  ascribed  to 
heat  are  explicable. 

Each  of  these  theories  has  been  supported  by 
the  most  able  philosophers,  and  given  occasion  to 
the  most  important  disputes  in  which  chemists 
have  been  engaged  ;  which  has  contributed  in  a 
very  particular  manner  to  the  advancement  of  the 
science.  The  obscurity  of  the  subject,  however, 
is  such,  that  both  parties  have  been  able  to  ad- 
vance most  plausible  arguments. 

Setting  aside  all  enquiries  concerning  the  me- 
rits of  these  different  doctrines,  we  shall  confine 
ourselves  to  the  general  effects  which  heat  pro- 
duces on  different  bodies.  For  the  phenomena 
which  heat  presents,  and  their  relation  to  each 
other,  may  be  investigated  with  sufficient  preci- 
sion, though  the  materiality  or  immateriality  of 
it,  may  remain  unknown  to  us. 
Nature  of  Heal. 

Those  who  consider  heat  as  matter,  assert  that 
caloric  exists  in  two  states,  namely,  in  combina- 
tion, or  at  liberty. 

In  the  first  state  it  is  not  sensible  toourorgan>, 
nor  indicated  bv  the  thermometer  ;  it  forms  a 
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Mont  part  of  (he 

lit  back 'to   the  state  of  sensible  heat.     In 
this  state  it  affects  animals  wil  'not' 

heat.     It   therefore   has   been  .  blc  or 

free  heat,  or  fire  ;  and  is  synonymous  with  uncom- 
bined  caloric,  thermometries  caloric,  caloric  of 
temperature,  interposed  calorie,  &c.  expressions 
now  pretty  generally  super 

From  the  diversity  of  opinions  among  chemists 
respecting  the  nature  of  caloric,  several  other  ex- 
pressions have  been  introduced,  which  it  is  pro- 
per to  notice.  For  instance,  by  specific  heat  is 
understood,  the  relative  quantities  of  caloric  con- 
tained in  equal  weights  of  different  bodies  at  the 
same  temperature.  Latent  heat  is  the  expression 
used  to  denote  that  quantity  of  caloric  which  a 
body  absorbs  when  changing  its  form.  It  is,  how- 
ever, more  properly  called  caloric  of  fluidity. 
The  disposition,  or  property,  by  which  different 
bodies  contain  certain  quantities  of  caloric,  at  any 
temperature,  is  termed  their  capacity  for  heat. 
By  the  expression  of  absolute  heat,  is  understood 
the  whole  quantity  of  caloric  which  any  body 
contains. 

Methods  of  exciting  and  collecting  heal:. 

Of  the  different  methods  of  exciting  heat,  the 
following  are  the  most  usual : 

1.  Percussion  or  Collision.  This  method  of 
prodncing  heat  is  the  simplest,  and  therefore  it  is 
generally  made  use  of  in  the  common  purposes  of 
life  for  obtaining  fire. 

When  a  piece  of  hardened  steel  is  struck  with 
a  flint,  some  particles  of  the  metal  are  scraped 
away  from  the  mass,  and  so  violent  is  the  heat 
which  follows  the  stroke,  that  it  melts  and  vitri- 
fies them.  If  the  fragments  of  steel  are  caught 
upon  paper,  and  viewed  with  a  microscope,  most 
of  them  will  be  found  perfect  spherules,  and  very 
highly  polished.  Their  sphericity  demonstrates 
that  they  have  been  in  a  fluid  state,  and  the  po- 
lish upon  their  surface,  shows  them  to  be  vi- 
trified. 

No  heat,  however,  has  been  observed  to  follow 
the  percussion  of  liquids,  nor  of  the  softer  kind  of 
bodies  which  yield  to  a  slight  impulse. 

2.  Friction.  Heat  may  likewise  be  excited 
by  mere  friction.  This  practice  is  still  retained 
in  some  parts  of  the  world.  The  natives  of  New 
Holland  are  said  to  produce  fire  in  this  manner, 
with  great  facility,  and  spread  it  in  a  wonderful 
manner.  For  that  purpose,  they  take  two  pieces 
of  dry  wood  ;  one  is  a  stick,  about  eight  or  nine 
inches  long,  and  the  other  piece  is  flat ;  the  stick 
they  bring  to  an  obtuse  point  at  one  end,  and 
pressing  it  upon  the  other  piece,  they  turn  it  very 
nimbly,  by  holding  it  between  both  hands,  as  we 
do  a  chocolate-mill,  often  shifting  their  hands  Dp, 
and  then  moving  down  upon  it,  in  order  to  in- 
crease the  pressure  as  much  as  possible.  By  this 
method  they  get  fire  in  a  few  minutes,  and  from 
the  smallest  spark  they  increase  it  with  great 
speed  and  dexterity. 

If  the  irons  at  the  axis  of  a  coach-wheel  are 
applied  to  each  other,  without  the  interposition  of 
some  unctuous  matter  to  keep  them  from  imme- 
diate contact,  they  will  become  so  hot  when  the 
carriage  runs  swiftly  along,  as  to  set  the  wood  on 
fire  •  and  the  fore-wheels,  being  smallest,  and 
making  most  revolutions  in  a  given  time,  will  be 
most  in  danger. 

The  same  will  happen  to  mill-work,  or  to  any 
other  machinery. 

St  is  no  uncommon  practice  in  this  country,  for 
blacksmiths  to  use  a  plwte  of  iron  as  an  extempo- 
raneous substitute  for  a  tinder-box ;  for  it  may  be 
hammered  on  an  anvil  till  it  becomes  red  hot,  and 
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will  lire  a  brimstone  match.  A  strong  man  \\  ho 
strikes  quick,  and  keeps  turning  the  iron  so  that 
:  v  be  equally  exposed  to  the  force  of 
the  hammer,  will  perform  this  in  less  time  than 
would  be  expected. 

If,  in  the  coldest  season,  one  dense  iron  plate 
be  laid  on  another,  and  pressed  together  by  a 
t,  and  then  rubbed  upon  each  other  Irreci- 
procal motions,  they  will  gradually  grow  so  hot 
as,  in  a  short  time,  to  emit  sparks,  and  at  last  be- 
come ignited. 

it  is  not  necessary  that  the  substances  should 
be  very  hard  ;  a  cord  rubbed  backwards  and  for- 
wards swiftly  against  a  post  or  a  tree  will  take 
fire. 

Count  Rwnford  and  Professor  Pictct  have  made 
some  very  ingenious  and  valuable  experiments 
concerning  the  heat  evolved  by  friction. 

3.  Chemical  Action.     To  this  belongs  the  heat 
produced  by  combustion.     There   are,   bi 
this,  many  chemical  processes  wherein  rapid  chc- 
mjcal  action  takes  place,  accompanied  with  a  de- 
velopment of  heat,  or  fire,  and  tlamc. 

4.  Solar  Heat.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
solar  rays,  when  collected  by  a  mirror,  or  lens, 
into  a  focus,  produce  the  most  astonishing  effects. 

Dr.  Herschel  has  discovered  that  there  are  rays 
emitted  from  the  sun,  which  have  not  the  power 
of  illuminating  or  producing  vision  :  and  that 
these  are  the  rays  which  produce  the  heat  of  the 
solar  light. 

Consequently,  heat  is  emitted  from  the  sun  in 
rays,  but  these  rays  are  not  the  same  with  the 
rays  of  light. 

5.  The  Electric  Spark,  and  Galvanism.  The  ■ 
effects  of  electricity  are  too  well  known  in  this 
point  of  view,  to  need  any  description. 

Galvanism  has  of  late  become  a  powerful  in- 
strument for  the  purpost  of  exciting  heat.  Not 
only  easily  inflammable  substances,  such  as  phos- 
phorus, sulphur,  &c.  have  been  fired,  but  like- 
wise, gold,  silver,  copper,  tin,  and  the  rest  of 
the  metals,  have  been  burnt  by  means  of  galva- 
nism. 

General  Effects  of  Heat. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  effect  which  heat 
produces  on  bodies,  is  its  expansive  property. 
Experience  has  taught  us  that,  at  alhimes,  when 
bodies  become  hot,  they  increase  in  bulk.  The 
bodies  experience  a  dilatation  which  is  greater  in 
proportion  to  the  accumulation  of  caloric,  or,  in 
other  words,  tc  the  intensity  of  the  heat.  This 
is  a  general  law,  which  holds  good  as  long  as  the 
bodies  have  suffered  no  change  either  in  their 
combination  or  in  the  quantity  of  their  chemical 
principles. 

This  power,  which  heat  possesses,  consists, 
therefore,  in  a  constant  tendency  to  separate  the 
particles  of  bodies.  Hence  philosophers  consider 
heat  as  the  repulsive  power  which  acts  upon  all 
bodies  whatever,  and  which  is  in  constant  oppo- 
sition to  the  power  of  attraction. 

The  phenomena  which  result  from  these  mutual 
actions,  seem,  as  it  were,  the  secret  springs  of 
nature.  Heat,  however,  does  not  expand  all  bo- 
dies equally,  and  we  are  still  ignorant  of  the  laws 
w  hich  it  follows. 

I.  Expansion  of  Fluid  Bodies.  Take  a  glass 
globe,  with  a  long  slender  neck  (called  ahold 
heat ; )  fill  it  up  to  the  neck  with  water,  ardent 
spirit,  or  any  other  fluid  which  may  be  coloured 
with  red  or  black  ink,  in  order  to  be  more  visible, 
and  then  immerse  the  globe  of  the  instrument  in 
a  vessel  of  hot  water  ;  "the  included  fluid  will  in- 
stantly begin  to  mount  into  the  neck.  If  it  be 
taken  out  of  the  water  and  brought  near  the  fire, 
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id  more  and  more,  in  proportion  as  it 
ited  ;  but,  upon  removing  it  from  the 
will  sink  again  :   a  clear  proof 
that   caloric  dilati  to  make  it  occupy 

more  (pace  when  hot  than  when  cold.  These  ex- 
periments ma;,  therefore,  serve  as  a  demonstra- 
tion that  heat  expands  fluid  bodies. 

•form    Hodiex.     Take  a 
bladder  partly  fi!1  !  k  of  which 

is  closely  I ;  ll   tin    inclosed  air 

from  i  i  fire.   The 

ud  the 
Madder  will  ed  ;  on  eon- 

tinui>> 

the  heat,  the  Madder  will  burst  with  a  loud  re- 
port. 

3.  Expansion  of  Solid  Bodies.  If  wc  take  a 
bar  of  iron,  six  in*  I  into  a  fire 

till  ii  neasure  it  in 

this  st  ly,  it  will  be  found  l-20th  of  an 

inch  longer  than  it  was  before ,  that  is  about 
120th  part  of  the  whole.  That  the  metal  is  pro- 
portionally expanded  in  breadth,  will  be  seen  by 
trying;  to  p:iss  it  through  an  aperture  which  is 
fitted  exactly  when  cold,  but  which  will  not  admit 
it  when  red-hot.  The  bar  is,  therefore,  increased 
in  length  and  diameter. 

To  discover  the  minutest  chances  of  expansion 
hy  heat,  and  the  relative  proportions  thereof,  in- 
struments have  been  contrived,  called  Pyrome- 
ters, the  sensibility  of  which  is  *o  delicate  as  to 
show  an  expansion  of  1- 100,000th  of  an  inch. 

It  is  owing  to  this  expansion  of  metals,  that  the 
motion  of  time-pieces  is  rendered  erroneous  ;  but 
the  ingenuity  of  artists  has  discovered  methods  of 
obviating   this    inaccuracy,    by    employing   the 
of  one  metal  i<    the 

I  another  ;   this  is  effected  in  what  is 
called   the  grid-iron  pendulum.     Upon  the 
principle,  a  particular  construction  of  watches  has 
been  contrived. 

The  expansion  of  metals  is  likewise  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  that  clocks  and  watches  vary  in 
winter  and  summer,  when  worn  in  the  pocket,  or 
exposed  to  the  open  air,   or  when  carried  into  a 
hotter  or  a   colder  climate.     For  the   number  of 
the   vibrations  of  the  pendulum   is   always  in  the 
sub-duplicate  ratio  of  its  length,  and  as  the  length 
ll  changed   by    heat  and  cold,  the  times  of  vibra- 
tion will  be  also  changed.     The  quantity  of  alter- 
ation,  when  considered  in  a  single  vibration,  is 
mii  ill,  hot  when   they  are    often  re- 
peat! d,  it  will  he  An  alteration  of 
one-thousandth  part  in  the  time  of  a  single  vibra- 
tion of  a  pendulum   which  beats  seconds,   will 
make  a  change  of  eighty-six  whole  vibrations  in 
twenty-tour  hours. 
As  different  metals  expand  differently  with  the 
of  heat ;  those  musical  instruments, 
whose  parts  are  to  maintain  a  constant  true  pro- 
portion, should  never   he  strung  with  different 
la,      It  is  on  this  account   that  harpsichords, 
ire  out  of  tune  by  a  change  of  temperature. 
Bodies  which  are  brittle,   or  which  want  flexi- 
bility, crack  or  break   if  suddenly  heated.      Tin's 
likewise  depends  r.pou  the  expansive  force  of  heat, 
stretching   the  surface  to  which  it   is  applied, 
while  tl„    other  parts,  not  being  equally  heated, 
■  ratio,  and  are  therefore 
torn  asunder  or  break,      Ilene-    ihin  vessels  stand 
heat  better  than   thick  nme  holds, 
when  they  are 

V>  (i  ii, .  went  of  Heat. 

of  heat,  which  we 
is  founded  its  artificial 
means    ha\e    been    em- 


ployed to  assist  the  imperfection  of  our  scnsatioL- 
in  judging  of  the  different  degrees  of  heat,  for  our 
feelings  unaided  afford  but  very  inaccurate  infor- 
mation concerning  this  matter;  they  indicate  the 
presence  ol  heat,  only  when  the  bodies  presented 
to  them  are  hotter  than  the  actual  temperature  of 
our  organs  of  feeling.  When  those  bodies 
precisely  ol  the  sane-  temperature  with  our  body, 
which  we  make  the  standard  of  comparison,  wc 
then  are  not  sensible  of  the  presence  of  heat  in 
them.  When  their  temperature  is  less  than  that 
of  our  bodies,  their  contact  gives  us  what  is  called 
-  ition  of  cold 

The  effects  of  heat  upon  material  bodies  in  gen- 
eral, which  are  easily  visible  tons,  afford  more 
precise  and  determinate  indications  of  the  i ... 
sity,  than  can  be  derived  from  our  feelings  alone. 
The  ingenuity  of  the  philosopher  and  artist  has 
therefore  furnished  us  with  instruments  of  mea- 
suring the  relative  heat  or  temperature  of  bodies. 
These  instruments  are  called  Thermometers  and 
Pyrometers.  By  these,  all  degrees  are  measura- 
ble, from  the  slightest  to  that  of  the  most  intense 
heat.  See  Thermometer  and  Pyrometer. 
Exceptions  to  the  Expansion  by  Heat. 

Philosophers  have  noticed  a  few  exceptions  to 
the  law  of  heat  expanding  bodies.  For  instance  ; 
water,  when  cooled  down  within  about  7°  of  the 
freezing  point,  instead  of  contracting  on  the  far- 
ther deprivation  of  heat,  actually  expands. 

Another  seeming  exception  is  manifested  in 
alumine  or  clay  ;  others  occur  in  the  case  of  cast- 
iron,  and  a  few  other  metals  Alumine  contracts 
on  being  heated,  and  cast-iron,  bismuth,  &c.  when 
fully  fused,  are  more  dense  than  when  solid  ;  for, 
as  soon  as  they  become  so,  they  decreasf  in  den- 
sity, they  expand  in  the  act  of  cooling,  and  hence 
the  sharpness  offi  on  which  has  been 

cast  in  moulds,  compared  to  that  of  many  other 
metals. 

Some  philosophers  have  persuaded  themselves 
that  these  exceptions  arc  only  apparent,  but  not 
really  true.  They  say  when  water  freezes,  it  as- 
sumes a  crystalline  form,  the  crystals  cross  each 
other  and  cause  numerous  vacuities,  and  thus  the 
ice  occupies  nn  re  space.  The  same  is  the  case 
with  fused  iron,  bismuth,  and  antimony.  The 
contraction  oi  clay  is  considered  owing  to  the 
loss  of  water,  of  which  it  loses  a  part  at  every  in- 
creased degree  of  temperature  hitherto  tried; 
there  is,  therefore,  a  loss  of  matter ;  and  a  reduc- 
tion of  volume  must  follow:  but  others  assert, 
that  this  only  happen.-,  to  a  certain  extent. 

Mr.  Tilloch  has  published  a  brief  examination 
of  the  received  doctrines  inspecting  heat  and  cal- 
oric, in  which  tin  re  more  fully  con- 
sidered, together  with,  many  other  interesting 
facts  relative  to  the  received  notions  of  heat. 
Equal  Distribution  of  Heat. 

If  a  number  of  bodies  of  different  temperatures 
are  placed  in  contact  with  each  Other,  they  will 
all  at  a  certain  time  acquire  a  temperature,  which 
is  intermediate  ;  the  caloric  of  the  hottest  body 
will  diffuse  itself  among  those  which  are  heated 
in  a  less  degree,  till  they  have  all  acquired  a  cer- 
tain mean  temperature.  Thus,  if  a  bar  of  irou, 
which  has  been  made  red-hot,  be  kept  in  the  open 
air,  it  does  not  retain  the  heat  which  it  had  re- 
ceived, but  becomes  gradually  colder  and  colder, 
till  it  arrives  at  the  temperature  of  the  bodies  in 
its  neighbourhood.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  cool 
down  the  iron  bar  by  keeping  it  tor  some  time 
covered  with  snow,  and  then  carry  it  into  a  warm 
room,  it  does  not  retain  its  low  temperature,  but 
becomes  gradually  hotter,  till  it  acquires  the  tem- 
perature of  the  room.     It  is  therefore  obvions, 
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That  i»  the  one  instance  the  temperature  ij  low- 
ered, ami  in  the  other  it  is  raised. 

These  changes  of  temperature  occupy  a  longer 
or  a  shorter  time  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
body,  but  they  always  take  place  at  last.  This 
law  itself  is,  indeed,  familiar  to  every  one  :  when 
we  wish  to  heat  a  body,  we  carry  it  towards  the 
fire :  when  we  wish  to  cool  it,  we  surround  it 
by  cold  bodies. 

Propagation  of  Heat. 

We  have  seen,  that  when  bodies  of  higher  tem- 
perature than  others  are  brought  into  contact  with 
each  other,  the  heat  is  propagated  from  the  first 
to  the  second,  or  the  colder  body  deprives  the 
"warmer  of  its  excess  of  heat.  We  shall  now  see 
that  some  bodies  do  so  much  more  quickly  than 
others.  Through  some  bodies  caloric  passes  with 
undiminished  velocity,  through  others  its  passage 
is  prodigiously  retarded. 

This  disposition  of  bodies  of  admitting,  under 
equal  circumstances,  the  refrigeration  of  a  heated 
body  within  a  shorter  or  a  longer  time,  is  called 
the  power  of  conducting  heat ;  and  a  body  is  said 
to  be  a  better  or  worse  conductor  of  heat,  as  it 
allows  the  refrigeration  to  go  on  quicker  or  slower. 
Those  bodies,  therefore,  which  possess  the  pro- 
perty of  letting  heat  pass  with  facility,  are  called 
good  conductors,  those  through  which  it  pastes 
with  difficulty  are  called  bad  conductors,  and 
those  through  which  it  is  supposed  not  to  pass  at 
all,  are  called  non-conductors ;  thus  we  say,  in 
common  language,  some  bodies  are  warm,  or  ca- 
pable of  preserving  warmth,  and  from  this  arises 
the  great  difference  in  the  sensation  excited  by 
different  bodieS,  when  applied  at  the  same  tem- 
perature to  our  organs  of  feeling.  Hence,  if  we 
ammerse  our  hand  in  mercury,  we  feel  a  greater 
sensation  of  cold  than  when  we  immerse  it  in 
water,  and  a  piece  of  metal  appears  to  be  much 
colder  than  a  piece  of  wood,  though  their  tem- 
peratures, when  examined  by  means  of  the  ther- 
mometer, are  precisely  the  same. 

It  is  probable  that  all  solids  conduct  heat  in 
some  degree,  though  they  differ  very  much  in  their 
conducting  power.  Metals  are  the  best  conductors 
of  heat ;  but  the  conducting  powers  of  these  sub- 
stances are  by  no  means  equal.  Stones  seem  to 
be  the  next  best  conductors.  Glass  conducts  heat 
very  slowly;  wood  and  charcoal  still  slower  ;  and 
feathers,  silk,  wool,  and  hair,  are  still  worse  con- 
ductors than  any  of  the  substances  yet  mentioned. 

The  best  conductors  of  electricity  and  galvanism 
are  also  the  best  conductors  of  heat. 

Experiment. — Take  a  number  of  straight  wires, 
of  equal  diameters  and  lengths,  but  of  different 
metals;  for  instance,  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron, 
&c.  ;  cover  each  of  them  with  a  this  coat  of  wax, 
or  tallow,  and  plunge  their  extremities  into  wa- 
ter, kept  boiling,  or  into  melted  lead.  The  melt- 
ing of  the  coat  of  wax  will  show  that  caloric  is 
mo're  quickly  transmitted  through  some  n 
than  others. 

It  is  on  this  account  also,  that  the  end  of  a  glass 
rod  may  be  kept  red-hot  for  a  long  time,  or  even 
melted,  without  any  inconvenience  to  the  hand 
which  holds  the  other  extremity  ;  though  a  simi- 
lar metallic  rod,  heated  in  the  same  manner, 
would  very  soon  become  too  hot  to  be  held. 
Liquid  and  Aeriform  Bodies  convey  Heat  by 

un  actual  Change  in  the  Situation  of  their 

Particles. 

Count  RumibrJ  was  the  first  who  proved  that 
fluids  in  general,  and  aeriform  bodies,  convey 
heat  on  a  different  principle  from  that  observed 
in  solids.  This  opinion  is  pretty  generally  ad- 
mitted, though  various  Ingenious  experiments 
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have  been  made  by  different  philosophers  to  pi  u\, 
the  contrary.     In  water,  for  instance,  the  Count 
has  proved  that  caloric  is  propagated  principally' 
in  consequence  of  the  motion  which  is  occasioned 
in  the  particles  of  that  fluid. 

All  fluids  are  considered  by  him,  strictly  speak- 
ing, in  a  similar  respect  as  non-conductors  of 
caloric.  They  can  receive  it,  indeed,  from  other 
substances,  and  can  give  it  to  other  substances, 
but  no  particle  can  either  receive  it  from  or  give 
it  to  another  particle  of  the  same  kind.  Before  a 
fluid,  therefore,  can  bt  heated  or  cooled,  every 
particle  must  go  individually  to  the  substance 
from  which  it  receives  or  to  which  it  gives  out 
caloric.  Heat  being,  therefore,  only  propagated 
in  fluids,  in  consequence  of  the  internal  motion  of 
their  particles,  which  transport  the  heat ;  the  more 
rapid  these  motions  are,  the  more  rapid  is  the 
communication  of  heat.  The  cause  of  these  mo- 
tions is  the  change  in  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
fluid,  occasioned  bv  the  change  of  temperature, 
and  the  rapidity  is  in  proportion  to  the  change  of 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid  by  any  given 
change  of  temperature.  The  following  experi- 
ment may  serve  to  illustrate  this  theory : 

Take  a  thin  glass  tube,  eight  or  ten  inches  long, 
and  about  an  inch  in  diameter.  Pour  into  the 
bottom  part,  for  about  tht  depth  of  one  inch,  a 
little  water  coloured  with  Brazil-wood,  or  lit- 
mus, a-nd  then  fill  up  the  tube  with  common  wa- 
ter, extremely  gently,  so  as  to  keep  the  two  strata 
quite  distinct  from  each  other.  Having  done  this, 
heat  the  bottom  part  of  the  tube  over  a  lamp  ;  the 
coloured  infusion  will  then  ascend,  and  gradually 
tinge  the  whole  fluid  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  the  heat 
be  applied  above,  the  water  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  tube  may  be  made  to  boil,  but  the  colouring 
matter  will  remain  at  the  bottom  undisturbed. 
The  heat  cannot  act  downwards  to  make  it  as- 
cend. 

By  thus  being  able  to  make  the  upper  part  of  a 
fluid  boil  without  heating  the  bottom  part,  water 
may  be  kept  boiling  for  a  considerable  time  in  a 
glass  tube  over  ice,  without  melting  it. 

Other  experiments,' illustrating  the  same  prin- 
ciple, may  be  found  in  Count  Rumford's  excellent 
Essays,  especially  in  Essay  the  7th  ;   1737. 

To  this  indefatigable  philosopher  we  are  wholly 
indebted  for  the  above  facts  :  he  was  the  first  who 
taught  us  that  air  and  water  were  nearly  non-con- 
ductors. The  results  of  his  experiments,  which 
are  contained  in  the  above  Essay,  are  highly  in- 
teresting ;  they  also  show  that  the  conducting 
power  of  fluids  is  impaired  by  the  admixture  of 
fibrous  and  glutinous  matter. 

Count  Rumford  proved  that  ice  melted  more 
than  80  times  slower,  when  boiling-hot  water 
stood  on  its  surface,  than  when  the  ice  was  placed 
to  swim  on  the  surface  of  the  hot  water.  Other 
experiments  showed  that  water,  only  eight  de- 
■I  Fahrenheit  above  the  freezing  point,  or 
at  the  temperature  of  forty  degrees,  melts  t« 
much  ice,  in  Kny  given  time,  as  an  equal  volume 
of  that  fluid  at  any  higher  temperature,  provided 
the  water  stands  on  the  surface  of  the  ice.  Water, 
at  the  temperature  of  41°,  is  found  to  melt  more 
ice,  when  standing  on  its  surface,  than  boiling 
water.  It  appears,  however,  that  liquids  are  not, 
as  lie  supposes,  complete  non-conductors  of  calo- 
ric ;  because  if  heat  be  applied  at  top,  it  is 
le  of  making  its  way  downwards,  through 
water  for  example,  though  very  imperfectly  and 
slowly. 

It  becomes  further  evident,  from  the  Count's 
ingenious  experiments,  that  of  the  different  sub- 
stances, used  in  clothing,  hares'  fur  and  eider-down 
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UN  the  wannest ;  next  to  these,  beavers'  lur,  raw 
silk,  sheep's  wool,  cotton  wool,  and  lastly,  lint, 
or  the  scrapings  of  fine  linen.     In  fur,  the  air  in- 
terposed among  its  particles  is  bo  engaged  as  not 
driven  away  by  the  heat  communicated 
to  by  the  animal  tody  ;  not  being  easily  dis- 
placed, it  becomes  a  barrier  to  defend  the  animal 
body  from  the  external  cold.     Hence  it  is  obvious 
that  those  skins  are  warmest  which  have  the  finest, 
it,  and  thickest  fur;  and  that  tie  furs  of  the 
r,  and  other  like  quadrupeds,  which 
live  much  in  the  water,  and  the  feathers  of  water- 
fowl, are  capable  of  confining  the  heat  of  those 
animals  in  winter,  notwithstanding  thft  co. 
of  the  water  which  they  frequent    Bears. 

MS  other   animals,    inhabitants  of  cold  cK 
,  which  do  not  often  take  the  water,  hav-f^ 
their  fur  much  thicker  on  their  backs  than  on 
their  bellies. 

The  snow  which  covers  the  surface  of  the  earth 
in  winter,  in  high  latitudes,  is  doubtless  designed 
as  a  garment  to  defend  it  against  the  piercing 
winds  from  the  polar  regions,  which  prevail  dur- 
ing the  cold  season. 

Without  dwelling  farther  upon  the  philosophy 
•of  this  truth,  we  must  briefly  remark  that  the 
hanpy  application  of  this  law,  satisfactorily  elu- 
cidates some  of  the  most  interesting  facts  of  the 
economy  of  nature. 

Theory  of  Caloric  of  Fluidity,  or  Latent  Heat. 
There  are  some  bodies  which,  when  submitted 
to  the  action  of  caloric,  dilate  to  such  a  degree, 
and  the  power  of  aggregation  subsisting  among 
their  particles  is  so  much  destroyed  and  removed 
to  such  a  distance  by  the  inteposition  of  caloric, 
that  they  slide  over  each  other  in  every  direction, 
and  thcrefoi<'  appear  in  a  fluid  state.  This  phe- 
nomenon is  called  fusion.  Bodies  thus  rendered 
fluid  by  means  of  caloric,  are  said  to  be  fused,  or 
melted;  and  those  that  are  subject  to  it,  are  called 
fusible. 

The  greater  number  of  solid  bodies  may,  by 
the  application  of  heat,  be  converted  into  fluids. 
Thus  metals  may  be  fused  ;  sulphur,  resin,  phos- 
phorus, may  be  melted  ;  ice  may  be  converted 
into  water,  &c. 

Those  bodies  which  cannot  be  rendered  fluid 
hy  any  degree  of  heat  hitherto  known,  arc  called 
tn/usiWr. 

If  the  effects  of  heat  under  certain  circum- 
stances, be  carried  still  further  than  is  necessary 
to  render  bodies  fluid,  vaporization  begins;  the  bo- 
dies then  become  converted  into  the  vaporous  or 
gaseous  state.  Vaporization,  however,  does  not 
always  require  a  previous  fusion.  Some  bodies 
are  capable  o(  being  converted  into  the  vaporous 
state,  without  previously  becoming  fluid,  and 
others  cannot  he  volatilized  at  any  temperature 
hitherto  known  :  the  latter  are  termed  fixed. 

Fluidity  is  therefore  by  no  means  essential  to 
any  species  of  matter,  but  always  depends  on  the 
presence  of  a  quantity  of  caloric.  Solidity  is  the 
aatural  state  of  all  bodies,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  every  fluid  is  capable  of  being  ren- 
dered Kolid  by  a  due  reduction  of  temperature  ; 
and  every  solid  may  be  fused  by  the  agency  of 
caloric,  it  the  latter  does  not  decompose  them  at 
j  temperature  interior  to  that  which  would  be 
Decenary  lor  theii  ft 
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when  fluids  are  converted  into  the  aeriform  or  va- 
porous state. 

From  these  facts  the  laws  of  latent  heat  havtr 
been  inferred.  The  theory  may  be  illustrated  by 
means  of  the  following  experiments. 

If  a  lump  of  ice,  at  a  low  temperature,  suppose 
at  22°,  be  brought  into  a  warm  room,  it  will  be- 
come gradually  less  cold,  as  may  be  discovered 
by  means  of  the  thermometer.  After  a  very  short 
time,  it  will  reach  the  temperature  of  32°,  (the 
freezing  point ; )  but  there  it  stops.  The  ice  then 
begins  to  melt ;  but  the  process  goes  on  very 
slowly.  During  the  whole  of  that  time  its  tem- 
perature continues  at  32°  ;  and  as  it  is  constantly 
surrounded  by  warm  air,  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  caloric  is  constantly  entering  into  it ;  yet  it 
does  not  become  hotter  till  it  is  changed  into  wa- 
ter. Ice,  therefore,  is  converted  into  water  by  a 
quantity  of  caloric  uniting  with  it. 

It  has  been  found  by  calculation,  that  ice  ia 
raeltmg  absorbs  140°  of  caloric,  the  temperature 
of  the  water  produced  still  remaining  at  32°. 
This  fact  may  be  proved  in  a  direct  manner. 
Take  one  pound  of  ice,  at  32°,  reduced  to  a 
coarse  powder ;  put  it  into  a  wooden  bowl,  and 
pour  over  it  one  pound  of  water,  heated  to  1 72°  ; 
all  the  ice  will  become  melted,  and  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  whole  fluid,  if  examined  by  a  thermom- 
eter, will  be  32* ;  14C°  of  caloric  are  therefore 
lost,  and  ;t  is  this  quantity  which  was  requisite  to 
convert  the  ice  into  water.  This  experiment 
succeeds  better,  if,  instead  of  ice,  fresh  fallen 
snow  be  employed. 

This  caloric  has  been  called  latent  caloric7 
because  its  presence  is  not  measurable  by  the 
thermometer :  also  more  properly  caloric  of" 
fluidity. 

Dr.  Black  has  also  ascertained  by  experiment, 
that  the  fhidity  of  melted  wax,  tallow,  sperma- 
ceti, roetali,  &c.  is  owing  to  the  same  cause  ;  and 
Landriani  proved,  that  this  is  the  case  with  sul- 
phur, alum,  nitrate  of  potassa,  &c. 

We  consider  it  therefore  as  a  general  law,  that 
whenever  t  solid  is  converted  into  a  fluid,  it  com- 
bines with  caloric,  and  that  is  the  cause  of  fluidity. 
Conversion  of  Solids  and  Fluids  into  the  Airi- 
form  or  Gaseous  State. 
We  have  seen  before,  that,  in  order  to  render 
solids  fluid,  a  certain  quantity  of  caloric  is  neces- 
sary, which  combines  with  the  body,  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  measured  by  the  thermometer ;  we 
shall  now  endeavour  to  prove,  that  the  same  holds 
good  in  respect  to  the  conversion  of  solids  or  fluids 
into  the  vaporous  or  gaseous  state. 

Take  a  small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  ammo- 
nia, introduce  it  into  a  retort,  the  neck  of  which 
is  directed  under  a  cylinder  filled  with  mercury 
and  inverted  in  a  bason  of  the  same  fluid.  On 
applying  heat  to  the  body  of  the  retort,  the  car- 
bonate of  ammonia  will  be  volatilized,  it  will  ex- 
pel the  mercury  out  of  the  cylinder,  and  become 
an  invisible  gas,  and  would  remain  so,  if  its  tem- 
perature was  not  lowered. 

The  same  is  the  case  with  benzoic  acid,  cam- 
phire,  and  various  other  substances. 

All  fluids  may,  by  the  application  of  heat,  be 
converted  into  an  aeriform  elastic  state. 

When  we  consider  water  in  a  boiling  state,  we 
find  that  this  fluid,  when  examined  by  the  ther- 
mometer, is  not  hotter  after  boiling  several  hours, 
than  when  it  began,  to  boil,  though  to  maintain  it 
boiling  a  brisk  fire  must  necessarily  be  kept  up. 
What  then,  we  may  ask,  becomes  of  the  wasted 
caloric  ?  It  is  not  perceptible  in  the  water,  nor  is 
it  manifested  by  the  steam  ;  for  the  steam,  if  not 
cu-inpress-ed,  upon  rxamination,  is  found  not  to  be 
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hotter  than  boiling  water.  The  caloric  is  there- 
fore absorbed  by  the  steam,  and  although  what  is 
so  absorbed,  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  con- 
version of  water  into  the  form  of  steam  ;  it  does 
not  increase  its  temperature,  and  is  therefore  not 
appreciable  by  the  thermometer. 

The  conclusion  is  farther  strengthened  by  the 
heat  given  out  by  steam  on  its  being  condensed 
by  cold.  This  is  particularly  manifested  in  the 
condensation  of  this  fluid  in  the  process  of  dis- 
tilling, where,  upon  examining  the  refrigeratory, 
it  will  be  found  that  a  much  greater  quantity  of 
caloric  is  communicated  to  it,  than  could  possi- 
bly have  been  transmitted  by  the  caloric  which 
waii  sensibly  acting  before  the  condensation. 
This  may  be  easily  ascertained  by  observing  the 
quantity  of  caloric  communicated  to  the  water  in 
the  refrigeratory  of  a  still,  by  any  given  quantity 
of  liquid  that  passes  over. 

1.  The  boiling  point,  or  the  temperature  at 
which  the  conversion  of  fluids  into  gases  takes 
place,  is  different  in  different  fluids,  but  constant 
in  each,  provided  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
be  the  same. 

Put  any  quantity  of  sulphuric  aether  into  a  Flo- 
rence flask,  suspend  a  thermometer  in  it,  and  hold 
the  flask  over  an  Argand's  lamp,  the  uthcr  will 
immediately  begin  to  boil,  and  the  thermometer 
will  indicate  98°,  if  the  aether  has  been  highly 
rectified. 

If  highly  rectified  ardent  spirit  is  heated  in  a 
similar  manner,  the  thermometer  will  rise  to  176°, 
and  there  remain  stationary. 

If  water  is  substituted,  it  will  rise  to  212°. 

If  strong  nitrous  acid  of  commerce  be  made  use 
of,  it  will  be  found  to  boil  at  248°  ;— sulphuric 
acid  and  linseed-oil  at  600°  ; — mercury  at  656°, 
&c. 

2.  The  boiling  point  of  fluids  is  raistd  by  pres- 
sure. 

Mr.  Watt  heated  water  under  a  strong  pre.  sure 
to  400°.  Yet  still  when  the  pressure  wis  removed, 
only  part  of  the  water  was  converted  tito  vapour, 
and  the  temperature  of  this  vapour,  aswell  as  that 
of  the  remaining  fluid,  was  no  more  than  212°. 
There  was  therefore  188°  of  caloric  suddenly  lost. 
This  caloric  was  carried  off  by  the  steam.  Now 
as  only  about  one-fifth  of  the  water  was  converted 
into  steam,  that  steam  must  contain  not  only  its 
own  188°,  but  also  the  188°  lost  by  each  ot  the 
other  four  parts ;  that  is  to  say,  it  must  contain 
188°  X  5,  or  about  940°.  Steam,  therefore,  is 
water  combined  with  at  least  940°  of  caloric,  the 
presence  of  which  is  not  indicated  by  the  ther- 
mometer. 

3.  When  pressure  is  removed  from  the  surface 
of  bodies,  their  conversion  into  the  gaseous  state 
is  greatly  facilitated,  or  their  boiling  point  is 
lowered. 

In  proof  of  this  the  following  experiments  may 
serve : 

Let  a  small  bottle  be  filled  with  highly  rectified 
sulphuric  aHher,  :ind  a  piece  of  wetted  bladder  be 
tied  over  its  orifice  around  its  neck.  Transfer 
it  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pirmp,  and  take 
away  the  superincumbent  pressure  of  the  air  in 
the  receiver.  When  the  exhaustion  is  complete, 
pierce  the  bladder  by  means  of  a  pointed  sliding 
wire,  passing  through  a  collar  of  leather  which 
covers  the  upper  opening  of  the  receiver  Having 
done  this,  the  aether  will  insjanily  begin  to  boil, 
and  become  converted  into  an  invisible  gaseous 
fluid. 

Take  a  small  retort  or  Florence  flask,  f.ll  it  one 
half  or  less  with  water,  a.id  n  ake  :t  boil  over  a 
lamp  ;  when  kept  briskly  boiling  for  about  five 
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minutes,  cork  the  mouth  of  the  retort  as  i 
ditiously  as  possible,  and  remove  it  from  the  lamp. 

The  water,  on  being  removed  from  the  source 
of  heat,  will  keep  boiling  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
when  the  ebullition  begins  to  slacken,  it  may  be 
renewed  by  dipping  the  retort  into  cold  water,  or 
pouring  cold  water  upon  it. 

The  water,  during  boiling,  becomes  converted 
into  vapour;  this  vapour  expels  the  air  of  the 
vessel,  and  occupies  its  place;  on  diminishing  the 
heat,  it  condenses  ;  when  the  retort  is  stopped,  a 
partial  vacuum  is  formed  ;  the  pressure  becomes 
diminished,  and  a  less  degree  of  heat  is  sufficient 
to  cause  an  ebullition. 

For  the  same  reason,  water  may  be  made  to 
boi!  under  the  exhausted  receiver  at  94°  Falir. 
or  even  at  a  lower  degree  ;  alkohol  at  56°;  and 
aether  at —20°. 

On  the  conversion  of  fluids  into  gases  is  founded 
me  following  experiment,  by  which  water  is 
frozen  by  means  of  sulphuric  cether. 

Take  a  thin  glass  tube  four  or  five  inches  long 
and  about  two  or  three-i  ighths  of  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter, and  a  two-ounce  bottle  furnished  with  a 
capillary  tube  fitted  to  its  neck.  In  order  to 
make  ice,  pour  a  little  water  into  the  tube,  taking 
care  not  to  wet  the  outside,  nor  to  leave  it  moist. 
Having  done  this,  let  a  stream  if  sulphuric  aether 
fall  through  the  capillary  tube  upon  that  part  of 
it  containing  the  water,  which  by  this  means 
will  be  converted  into  ice  in  a  few  minutes,  and 
this  it  will  do  even  near  a  fire  or  in  the  midst  of 
summer. 

If  the  glass  tube,  containing  the  water,  be  ex- 
posed to  the  brisk  thorough  air,  or  free  draught 
of  an  open  window,  a  large  quantity  of  water 
may  be  frozen  in  a  shorter  time  ;  and  if  a  thin 
spiral  wire  be  introduced  previous  to  the  congela- 
tion of  the  water,  the  ice  will  adhere  to  it,  and 
may  thus  be  drawn  out  conveniently. 

A  person  might  be  easily  frozen  to  death  dar- 
ing very  warm  weather,  by  merely  pouring  upon 
his   body  for  some   time   sulphuric  a-ther,  and 
keeping  him  exposed  to  a  thorough  draught  of  air. 
Artificial  Refrigeration. 

The  cooling  or  refrigeration  of  rooms  in  flu 
summer  season  by  sprinkling  them  with  water,  is 
on  the  principle  of  evaporation. 

The  method  of  making  ice  artificially  in  the 
East  Indies  depends  on  the  same  principle.  The 
ice-makers  at  Benares  dig  pits  in  large  open 
plains,  the  bottom  of  which  they  strew  with 
sugar-canes  or  dried  stems,  of  maize  or  Indian- 
corn.  Upon  this  bed  they  place  a  number  of 
unglazcd  pans,  made  of  so  porous  an  earth  that 
the  water  penetrates  through  thtir  whole  sub- 
stance. These  pans  are  filleu  towards  evening 
in  the  winter  season  with  water  that  has  builed, 
and  left  in  that  situation  till  morning,  when  r.iore 
or  less  ice  is  found  in  them,  according  to  the  tem- 
perature and  other  qualities  of  the  air  ;  there  be- 
in,'  more  formed  in  dry  and  warm  weather,  thau 
in  that  which  is  cloudy,  though  it  may  be  colder 
to  the  human  body. 

Every  thing  in  this  process  is  calculated  to 
produce  cold  by  evaporation  ;  the  beds  on  which 
the  pans  are  placed,  suffer  the  air  to  have  a  free 
passage  to  their  bottoms  ;  and  the  pans  constantly 
oozing  out  water  to  their  external  surface,  are 
cooled  by  the  evaporation  of  it. 

In  Spain,  they  use  a  kind  of  earthen  jars,  called 
buxaros,  which  are  only  half-baked,  the  earth  of 
which  is  So  porous,  that  the  outside  is  kept  moist 
by  the  water  which  filters  through  it,  ana  though 
placed  in  the  sun,  the  water  in  the  Jar  bccoi 
cold  as  ice. 
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llii  a  common  practice  in  China  to  cool  nine 
f>r  other  liquors  by  wrapping  the  bottle  in  a  wet 
cloth,  and  hanging  it  up  in  the  sun.  The  water 
in  the  cloth  becomes  converted  into  vapour,  and 
•luis  cold  is  produced. 

The  Blacks  in  Sencgambia  have  a  similar  me- 
thod of  cooling  water  by  filling  tanned  leather 
bags  with  it,  which  they  hang  up  in  the  sun ;  the 
water  oozes,  more  or  leas  through  the  leather  so 
n..  to  keep  the  outward  surface  wet,  which  by  its 
quick  and  continued  evaporation  cools  the  water 
remarkably. 

The  winds  on  the  borders  of  the  Persian  Gulph 
are  often  so  scorching,  that  travellers  are  suddenly 
suffocated  unless  they  cover  their  heads  with  a 
wet  cloth  ;  if  this  be  too  wet,  they  immediately 
feel  an  intolerable  cold,  which  would  prove  fatal 
if  the  moisture  was  not  speedily  dissipated  by  the 
heat. 

Condensation  of  Vapour. 

If  a  cold  vessel  is  brought  into  a  warm  room, 
particularly  where  many  people  are  assembled, 
the  outside  of  it  will  soon  become  covered  with  a 
sort  of  dew. 

Before  some  changes  of  weather,  the  stone 
pavements,  the  walls  of  a  house,  the  balustrades 
of  staircases,  and  other  solid  objects,  feel  clammy 
and  damp. 

In  frosty  nights,  when  the  air  abroad  is  colder 
than  the  air  within,  the  dampness  of  this  air,  for 
the  same  reason,  settles  on  the  glass  panes  of  the 
windows,  and  is  there  frozen  into  curious  and 
beautiful  figures. 

Thus  fogs  and  dews  take  place,  and  in  the 
higher  regions  clouds  arc  formed  from  the  con- 
densed vapour.  The  still  greater  condensation 
produces  mists  and  rain. 

Capacity  of  Bodiei  for  containing  Heat. 

The  property  which  different  bodies  possess,  of 
containing  at  the  same  temperature,  and  in  equal 
quantities,  cither  of  mass  or  bulk,  unequal  quan- 
tities of  heat,  is  eolled  their  capacity  for  heat. 
The  capacities  of  bodies  for  heat  are  therefore 
considered  as  great  or  small  in  proportion  as  their 
temperatures  are  cither  raised  by  the  addition,  or 
diminished  by  the  deprivation,  of  equal  quantities 
of  heat,  in  a  less  or  a  greater  degree. 

In  homogeneous  bodies,  the  quantities  of  caloric 
which  they  contain  are  in  the  ratio  of  their  tem- 
perature and  mass  :  when,  therefore,  equal  quan- 
tities of  water,  of  oil,  or  of  mercury,  of  unequal 
temperatures,  arc  mingled  together,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  whole  will  be  the  arithmetical  mean 
between  the  temperatures  of  the  two  quantities 
that  had  been  mixed  together.  It  is  a  self-evident 
truth  that  this  should  ue  the  case,  for  the  parti- 
cles of  different  portions  of  the  same  substance 
being  alike,  their  effects  must  be  equal.  For  in- 
stance : 

Mix  a  pound  of  water  at  172°  with  a  pound  at 
32°,  half  the  excess  of  heat  in  the  hot  water  will 
emit  it  to  go  over  into  the  colder  portion  ;  thus 
the  hot  water  will  be  cooled  70°,  and  the  cold 
will  receive  70°  of  temperature  ;  therefore  172 — 
70,  or  32  +  70=  102,  will  give  the  heat  of  the 
mixture.  To  attain  the  arithmetical  mean  very 
exactly,  several  precautious,  however,  are  neces- 

When  heterogeneous  bodies  of  different  tem- 
peratures are  mixed  together,  the  temperature 
produced  is  never  the  arithmetical  mean  of  the 
mal  temper.,! 
In  order  to  ascertain  the  comparative  quantities 
of  heat  of  different  bodJM,  equal  m  sights  of  them 
arc  Bungled  together;  the  experiments  lor  this 
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purpose   briii^  in  general  more  easii 

than  those    by   which   they  are  compared  from 

equal  bulks. 

Thus,  if  one  pound  of  mercury  heated  to  110° 
Fahr.,  be  added  to  one  pound  of  water  of  44°, 
the  temperature  of  the  blended  fluids  will  n 
changed  to  77°,  as  it  would  be  if  the  surp 
heat  were  divided  among  those  fluids  in  the  pro- 
portion of  their  quantities.  It  will  be  found,  on 
examination,  to  be  only  47°. 

On  the  contrary,  if  the  pound  of  mercury  be 
heated  to  44°,  and  the  water  to   110°,  then,"  on 
stirring  them  together,  the   common  temper 
will  be  107°. 

Hence,  if  the  quicksilver  loses  by  this  distri- 
bution 63°  of  caloric,  an  equal  weight  of  water 
gains  only  3°  from  this  loss  of  63°-  of  heat.  And, 
on  the  contrary,  if  the  water  loses  3°,  the  mer- 
cury <ruin«  63°. 

When,  instead  of  comparing  the  quantities  of 
caloric  which  equal  weights  of  different  bodies 
contain,  we  compare  the  quantities  contained  in 
equal  volumes,  we  still  find  that  an  obvious  dif- 
ference takes  place.  Thus  it  is  found  by  experi- 
ment, that  the  quantity  of  caloric  necessary  to 
raise  the  temperature  ol  a  given  volume  of  water 
any  number  of  degrees,  is,  to  that  necessary  to 
raise  an  equal  volume  of  mercury,  the  same  num- 
ber of  degrees  as  2  to  1.  This  is,  therefore,  the 
proportion  between  the  comparative  quantities  of 
caloric  which  these  two  bodies  contain,  estimated 
by  their  volumes  ;,  and  similar  differences  exist 
with  respect  to  every  other  kind  of  matter. 

From  the  nature  of  the  experiments  by  which 
the  quantities  of  caloric  which  bodies  contain  are 
ascertained,  it  is  evident  that  we  discover  merely 
the  comparative,  not  the  absolute  quantities. 
Hence  water  has  been  chosen  as  a  standard,  to 
which  other  bodies  maybe  referred  ;  its  capacity 
is  stated  as  the  arbitrary  term  of  1000,  and  with 
this  the  capacities  of  other  bodies  are  compared. 

It  need  not  be  told  that  pains  have  been  taken 
to  estimate  on  these  experiments  that  portion  of 
heat  which  diffuses  itself  into  the  air,  or  into  the 
vessel  where  the  mercury  and  water  are  blended 
together.  As  however  such  valuations  cannot 
be  made  with  complete  accuracy,  the  numbers 
stated  above  arc  only  an  approximation  to  truth. 

Radiation  of  Caloric. 

Caloric  is  thrown  off  or  radiates  from  heated 
bodies  in  right  lines,  and  moves  through  space 
with  inconceivable  velocity.  It  is  retarded  in  its 
passage  by  atmospheric  air,  by  colourless  fluids, 
glass,  and  other  transparent  bodies. 

If  a  glass  mirror  be  placed  before  a  fire,  the 
mirror  transmits  the  rays  of  light,  but  not  the 
rays  of  heat. 

if  a  plate  of  glass,  talc,  or  a  glass  vessel  filled 
with  water  be  suddenly  interposed  between  the 
fire  and  the  eye,  the  rays  of  light  pass  through  it. 
but  the  rays  of  caloric  are  considerably  retarded 
in  its  passage  ;  for  no  heat  is  perceived  until  the 
interposed  substance  is  saturated  with  heat,  or  h;» - 
reached  its  maximum.  It  then  ceases  to  inter- 
cept the  rays  of  caloric,  and  allows  them  to  pas: 
as  freely  as  the  rays  of  light. 

It  has  been  lately  shown  by  Dr.  Herschel,  that 
the  rays  of  caloric  are  refrangible,  but  less  so 
than  the  rays  of  light ;  and  the  same  philosopher 
has  also  proved  by  experiment,  that  it  is  not  only 
the  rays  of  caloric  emitted  by  the  sun,  which  arc 
refrangible,  but  likewise  the  rays  emitted  by  com- 
mon fires,  by  candles,  by  heated  iron,  and  even 
bv  hot  water. 
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Whether  the  rays  of  caloric  are  differently  re- 
fracted, in  different  mediums,  has  not  yet  been 
ascertained.  We  are  certain,  however,  that  they 
are  refracted  by  all  transparent  bodies  which  have 
been  employed  as  burning  glasses. 

The  rays  of  caloric  are  also  reflected  by  po- 
lished surfaces,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  rays  of 
light. 

This  was  long  ago  noticed  by  Lambert,  Saus- 
sure,  Scheele,  Pictet,  and  lately  by  Dr.  Her- 
schel. 

Professor  Pictet  placed  two  concave  metallic 
mirrors  opposite  to  each  other,  at  the  distance  of 
about  twelve  feet.  When  a  hot  body,  an  iron 
bullet  for  instance,  was  placed  in  the  focus  of  the 
one,  and  a  mercurial  thermometer  in  that  of  the 
other,  a  substance  radiated  from  ths  bullet ;  it 
passed  with  incalculable  velocity  through  the  air, 
it  was  reflected  from  the  mirrors,  it  became  con- 
centrated, and  influenced  the  thermometer  placed 
in  the  focus,  according  to  the  degree  of  its  con- 
centration. 

An  iron  ball  two  inches  in  diameter,  heated  so 
that  it  was  not  luminous  in  the  dark,  raised  the 
thermometer  not  less  than  ten  and  a  half  degrees 
of  Reaumur's  scale,  in  six  minutes. 

A  lighted  candle  occasioned  a  rise  in  the  ther- 
mometer nearly  the  same. 

A  Florence  flask  containing  two  ounces  and 
three  drachms  of  boiling  water,  raised  Fahren- 
heit's thermometer  three  degrees.  He  blacken- 
ed the  bulb  of  his  thermometer  and  found  that  it 
was  more  speedily  influenced  by  the  radiation 
than  before,  and  that  it  rose  to  a  greater  height. 

M.  Pictet  discovered  another  very  singular 
fact ;  namely,  the  apparent  radiation  of  cold. 
When,  instead  of  a  heated  body,  a  Florence  flask 
full  of  ice  or  snow  is  placed  in  the  focus  of  one 
of  the  mirrors,  the  thermometer  placed  in  the 
focus  of  the  other  immediately  descends,  and 
ascends  again  whenever  the  cold  body  is  removed. 

This  phenomenon  may  be  explained  on  the 
supposition,  that  from  every  body  at  every  tem- 
perature caloric  radiates,  but  in  less  quantity  as 
the  temperature  is  low  ;  so  that  in  the  above  ex- 
periment, the  thermometer  gives  out  more  caloric 
by  radiation,  than  it  receives  from  the  body  in 
the  opposite  focus,  and  therefore  its  temperature 
is  lowered.  Or,  as  Pictet  has  supposed,  when  a 
number  of  bodies  near  to  each  other  have  the 
same  temperature,  there  is  no  radiation  of  caloric, 
because  in  all  of  them  it  exists  in  a  state  of  equal 
tension  ;  but  as  soon  as  a  body  at  an  inferior 
temperature  is  introduced,  the  balance  of  tension 
is  broken,  and  caloric  begins  to  radiate  from  all 
of  them,  till  the  temperature  of  that  body  is 
i-aised  to  an  equality  with  theirs.  In  the  above 
experiment,  therefore,  the  placing  the  6now  or 
ice  in  the  focus  of  the  mirror  causes  the  radiation 
of  caloric/rom  the  thermometer  and  hence  the 
diminution  of  temperature  which  it  suffers. 

These  experiments  have  been  since  repeated 
by  Dr.  Young  and  Professor  Davy,  at  the  theatre 
of  the  Royal  Institution.  These  gentlemen  in- 
flamed phosphorus  by  reflected  caloric ;  and 
proved  that  the  heat  thus  excited  was  very  sen- 
sible to  the  organs  of  feeling. 

It  is  therefore  evident,  that  caloric  is  thrown  off 
from  bodies  in  rays,  which  are  invisible,  or  in- 
capable of  exciting  vision,  but  which  are  capable 
of  exciting  heat. 

These  invisible  rays  of  caloric  are  propagated 
in  right  lines,  with  extreme  velocity;  and  are 
(capable  of  the  laws  of  reflection  and  refraction. 
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The  heating  agency  however  is  different  in  the 
different  coloured  rays  of  the  prismatic  spectrum. 
According  to  Dr.  Herschel's  experiments,  it  fol- 
lows inversely  the  order  of  the  refrangibility  of 
the  rays  of  light.  The  least  refrangible  possess- 
ing it  in  the  greatest  degree. 

Sir  Henry  Englefield  has  lately  made  a  series 
of  experiments  on  the  same  subject,  from  which 
we  learn,  that  a  thermometer  having  its  ball 
blackened,  rose  when  placed  in  the  blue  ray  of 
the  prismatic  spectrum  in  3'  from  55°  to  56°  ;  in 
the  green,  in  3'  from  54°  to  58°  ;  in  the  yellow, 
in  3'  from  56  '  to  62°  ;  in  the  full  red  in  i\>  from 
56°  to  72°  ;  in  the  confines  of  the  red,  in  2J'  from 
58°  to  73^°  :  and  quite  out  of  the  visible  light 
in  2$'  from  61°  to  79°. 

Between  each  of  the  observations,  the  thermo- 
meter was  placed  in  the  shade  so  long  as  to  sink 
it  below  the  heat  to  which  it  had  risen  in  the  pre- 
ceding observation  ;  of  course,  its  rise  above  that 
point  could  only  be  the  effect  of  the  ray  to  which 
it  was  exposed.  It  was  continued  in  the  focus 
long  after  it  had  ceased  to  rise  ;  therefore  the  heats 
given  are  the  greatest  effects  of  the  several  rays 
on  the  thermometer  in  each  observation.  A  ther- 
mometer placed  constantly  in  the  shade  near  the 
apparatus,  was  found  scarcely  to  vary  during  the 
experiments. 

Sir  Henry  made  other  experiments  with  ther- 
mometers with  naked  balls,  and  with  others 
whose  balls  were  painted  white,  for  which  we 
refer  the  reader  to  the  interesting  paper  of  the 
Baronet,  from  which  the  above  experiments  are 
transcribed. 

Production  of  Artificial  Cold,  by  means  of 
Frigorific  Mixtures. 

A  number  of  experiments  have  been  lately 
made  by  different  philosophers,  especially  by 
Pepys,  Walker,  and  Lowitz,  in  order  to  produce 
artificial  cold.  And  as  these  methods  are  often 
employed  in  chemistry,  with  a  view  to  expose 
bodies  to  the  influence  of  very  low  temperatures, 
we  shall  enumerate  in  a  tabular  form  on  next  page 
the  different  substances  which  may  be  made  use 
of  for  that  purpose,  and  the  degrees  of  cold  which 
they  are  capable  of  producing. 

To  produce  the  effects  stated  in  the  table,  the 
salts  must  be  reduced  to  powder,  and  contain 
their  full  quantity  of  water  of  crystallization. 
The  vessel  in  which  the  freezing  mixture  is  made, 
should  be  very  thin,  and  just  large  enough  to  hold 
it,  and  the  materials  should  be  mixed  together  as 
expeditiously  as  possible,  taking  care  to  stir  the 
mixture  at  the  same  time  with  a  rod  of  glass  or 
wood. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  full  effect,  the  materials 
ought  to  be  first  cooled  to  the  temperature  marked 
in  the  table,  by  introducing  them  into  some  of 
the  other  frigorific  mixtures,  and  then  mingling 
them  together  in  a  similar  mixture.  If,  for  in- 
stance, we  wish  to  produce  — 46°,  the  snow  and 
diluted  nitric  acid  ought  to  be  cooled  dowutoO", 
by  putting  the  vessel  which  contains  each  of  them 
into  the  fifth  freezing  mixture  in  the  above  table, 
before  they  are  mingled  together.  If  a  more 
intense  cold  be  required,  the  materials  to  produce 
it  are  to  be  brought  to  the  proper  temperature 
by  being  previously  placed  in  the  second  freezing 
mixture 

This  process  is  to  be  continued  till  the  required 
degree  of  cold  has  been  procured. 
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A  TABLE  OF  FREEZING  MIXTURES. 

Mixtures. 

Thermometer  Sinks. 

~ Muriate  of  ammonia 
nitrate  of  potassa    - 

-  5  parts 

-  5 

From  50°  to  10°. 

Muriate  of  ammonia 

Nitrate  of  DOtaBSa     - 
Sulphate  of  soda 

-  5  parts 

-  5 

-  8 

From  50°  to  4°. 

Sulphate  of  soda 
Diluted  nitric  acid     - 

-  3  parts 

-  2 

From5C°to— 3°. 

■ 

Sulphate  of  soda 

Muriatic  acid  - 

-  8  parts 

-  5 

From  50°  to  0°. 

Muriatic  of  soda 

-     1 

From  32°  to  0°. 

Snow  or  pounded  ice        -         -2  parts 
Muriate  of  soda        -                 -     1 
Snow  or  pounded  ice       -        -  12  parts 
Muriate  of  soda        -        -        -5 
Muriate  of  ammonia  and  nitrate 
of  potassa    ...        -    5 

From  0°  to  — o°. 

From  —5°  to  —18°. 

Snow  or  pounded  ice 
Muriate  of  soda 
Nitrate  of  ammonia 

-  12  parts 

-  5 

-  5 

From  —18°  to  —25". 

Diluted  nitric  acid    - 

-    2 

From  0°  to  —46°. 

Muriate  of  lime 

-  S  parts 

-  2 

From 32°  to—  50°. 

Potassa    -        -        -        - 

Snow       - 

-  4  parts 

-  3 

From  32°  to  —51°. 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid 
Diluted  nitric  acid     - 

-  3 

-  3 

From  —10°  to  —56°. 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid 

-     1 

From  20°  to  —60°. 

Muriate  of  lime 
Snow       - 

-  2  parts 

-  1 

From  0°  to  —66°. 

Muriate  of  lime 

-  3  parts 

-  1 

From  —40°  to  —73°. 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid 

-  10  parts 

From  —68°  to  —91°. 

Nitrate  of  ammonia 

-     1  part 

From  50°  to  4°. 

Nitrate  of  ammonia 
Carbonate  of  soda  - 

-  1  part 

-  1 

From  50°  to  — 7=>. 

Sulphate  of  soda 
Muriate  of  ammonia 
Nitrate  of  potassa     - 
Diluted  nitric  acid   - 

-  6  parts 

-  4 
2 

-  4 

From  50°  to  — lO3. 

Sulphate  of  soda 
Nitrate   of   ammonia 
Diluted  nitric  acid    - 
- 
Diluted  mine  acid    - 

-  6  parts 

-  5 
•     4 

-  9  parts 

-  4 

From  50"  to  —14". 

From  50J  to  — 12". 

,   - 
imonia 
Diluted  nitric  acid    - 

-  9  parts 

-  6 

-  4 

From  50°  to  —21°. 

1  sulphuric  acid 

-  5  parts 

-  4 

From  50°  to  3°. 

CALORI'METER.     An  instrument  by  which  la,  caldula,  caledula,  calendula.)     The  man- 
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Caltha  AAVENSI8.  Calendula  arvensis ; 
t'altha  vulgaris.  The  wild  marigold  is  some- 
times preferred  to  the  garden  marigold.  Its 
juice  is  given,  from  one  to  four  ounces,  in  jaun- 
dice and  cachexia  :  and  the  leaves  are  commend- 
rd  as  a  salad  for  children  afflicted  with  scrophu- 
lous  humours. 

Caltiia  palustris.  Populago.  Common 
single  marsh  marigold.  It  is  said  to  be  caustic 
and  deleterious  :  but  this  may  be  questioned. 
The  young  buds  of  this  plant  make,  when  proper- 
ly pickled,  very  good  substitutes  for  capers. 
Cai.tha  vulgaris.  See  Caltha  arvensis. 
Ca'lthula.  The  caltha  is  so  called. 
CALTROPS.  See  Trapa  nutans. 
CALU'MBA.  The  name  now  adopted  by  the 
London  college  of  physicians  for  the  root  of  the 
i'occulus palmaiua  oi  De  Candolles,  in  his  Sys- 
te  ma. naturae.  If  was  formerly  called  Colombo; 
Calomba;  and  Colamba.  This  root  is  imported 
from  Colomba,  in  Ceylon,  in  circular,  brown 
i  knobs,  wrinkled  on  their  outer  surface,  ye llow- 
ish  within,  and  consisting  of  cortical,  woody, 
and  medullary  laminre.  Its  smell  is  aromatic  ; 
its  taste  pungent,  and  very  bitter.  From  Dr. 
Percival's  experiments  on  the  root,  it  appears  that 
rectified  spirit  of  wine  extracts  its  virtues  in  the 
greatest  perfection.  The  watery  infusion  is 
more  perishable  than  that  of  other  bitters.  An 
ounce  of  the  powdered  root,  half  an  ounce  of 
orange-peel,  two  ounces  of  brandy,  and  fourteen 
ounces  of  water,  macerated  twelve  hours  with- 
out heat,  and  then  filtered  through  paper,  afford 
a  sufficiently  strong  and  tolerably  pleasant  infu- 
sion. The  extract  made  first  by  spirit  and  then 
with  water,  and  reduced  by  evaporation  to  a  pil- 
lular  consistence,  is  found  to  be  equal,  if  not  su- 
perior in  efficacy,  to  the  powder.  As  an  antisep- 
tic,  Calumba  root  is  inferior  to  the  bark ;  but,  as 
a  corrector  of  putrid  bile,  it  is  much  superior  to 
the  bark;  whence  also  it  is  probable,  that  it 
would  be  of  service  in  the  West-India  yellow 
fever.  It  also  restrains  alimentary  fermentation, 
without  impairing  digestion  ;  in  which  property 
it  resembles  mustard.  It  does  not  appear  to  have 
the  least  heating  quality,  and  therefore  may  be 
uvtd  in  phthisis  puimonalis,  and  in  hectic  cases, 
to  strengthen  digestion.  It  occasions  no  disturb- 
ance, and  agrees  very  well  with  a  milk  diet,  as 
it  abates  flatulence,  and  is  indisposed  to  acidity. 
Tiic  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin  colleges, 
direct  a  tincture  of  Calumba  root.  The  dose  of 
the  powdered  root  is  as  far  as  half  a  drachm, 
which,  in  urgent  cases,  may  be  repeated  every 
third  or  fourth  hour. 

CA'LVA.  (From  calvus,  bald.)  The  scalp 
or  upper  part  of  the  cranium  or  top  of  the  head  ; 
go  culled  because  it  often  grows  bald  first. 

CALVA'RIA.  (From  calvus,  bald.)  The 
upper  part  of  the  cranium  which  becomes  soon 
bald.  It  comprehends  all  above  the  orbits,  tem- 
ples, cars,  and  occipital  eminence. 

CALVTTIES.  (From  calvus,  bald.)  Cal- 
vitium.  Baldness  ;  want  or  loss  of  hair,  particu- 
larly upon  the  sinciput. 

This  name  is  applied  by  Dr.  Good  to  a  species 
of  his  trichosis  athrix,  or  baldness. 

CALX.  (Calx,  cis.  fiem.;  from  kalah,  to 
burn.     Arabian.)    1.  Chalk.    Limestone. 

2.  Lime.  Call  viva.  The  London  College 
directs  it  to  be  prepared  thus: — Take  of  lime- 
stone one  pound:  break  it  into  small  pieces,  and 
heat  it  in  a  crucible,  in  a  strong  fire,  for  an  hour, 
or  until  the  carbonw  acid  is  entirely  driven  off,  so 
that  on  the  addition  of  acetic  acid,  no  bubbles  of 
<rBS  shall  be  extricated.  Lime  may  be  made  by 
the  same  process  from  oystcr-sh(  IN  previously 
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washed  in  boiling^  water  and  cleared  from  extra- 
neous matters.     See  Lime. 

Calx  antimonil.     See  Antimonii  oxydunu 

Calx  cum  kali  puro.  See  Potassa  cum 
calce. 

Calx  hydrargtri  alba.  See  Hydrargy, 
rum  prtecipitatum  album. 

Calx  metallic.  A  metal  which  has  under- 
gone the  process  of  calcination,  or  combustion, 
or  an}'  other  equivalent  operation. 

Calx  viva.     See  Calx. 

Calycanthemjs.  (From  calyx,  the  flower- 
cup,  and  avdos ,  the  flower. )  The  name  of  an 
order  in  Linnams's  fragments  of  a  natural  method, 
consisting  of  plants,  which,  among  other  charac- 
teristics have  the  corolla  and  stamina  inserted 
into  the  calyx. 

CALYCIFLORiE.  (From  calyx,  and./foj, 
a  flower. )  The  name  of  an  order  in  Linnaetis's 
fragments  of  a  natural  method,  consisting  of 
plants  which  have  the  stamina  inserted  into  the 
calyx. 

CALYCINUS.  (From  calyx,  the  flower- 
cup.  )  Calycinalis.  Belonging  to  the  calyx  of 
a  flower  ;  applied  to  the  nectary,  nectarium  caly- 
cinum,  it  being  a  production  of  the  calyx  ;  as  in 
Tropaolum  majus,  the  garden  nasturtium. 

CALYCULATUS.  (From  calyculus,  a  small 
calyx.)  Calyculate.  Applied  to  a perianthium 
when  there  are  lesser  ones,  like  scales,  about  its 
base ;  as  in  Dianthut  caryophyllus.  Semina 
calyculata  are  those  which  are  enclosed  in  a 
hard  bone-like  calyx,  as  those  of  the  Coixlachry- 
ma,  or  Job's  tears. 

CALYCULUS.  (Diminutive  of  calyx.)  A 
little  calyx.     A  botanical  term  for 

I.  The  membranaceous  margin  surrounding  the 
apex  of  a  seed. 

The  varieties  are, 

1.  Calyculus  integer,  the  margin  perfect  not 
incised;  as  in  Tanacetumvulgare, and Dipsacu 
laciniatus. 

2.  Calyculus  palyaceus,  with  chaffy  scales; 
as  in  Helianthus  annuus. 

3.  Calyculus  aristatus,  having  two  or  three 
awns  at  the  top ;  as  in  Tagetes  patula,  and  Bi- 
dens  tripartita. 

4.  Calyculus  rostratus,  the  style  of  the  germ 
remaining ;  as  in  Sinapis,  and  Scandix  cere- 
folium. 

5.  Calyculus  cornutus,  horned,  the  rostrum 
bent ;  as  in  Nigella  damascena. 

6.  Calyculus  cristatus,  a  dentate,  or  incised 
membrane  on  the  top  of  the  seed  ;  as  in  Hedysa- 
rum  crista  galli. 

II.  A  little  calyx  exterior  to  another  proper  one. 

Caly'pter.  (From  koXvutw,  to  hide.)  A 
carneous  excrescence  covering  the  hemorrhoidal 
vein. 

CALYPTRA.  (From  .caAujr™  to  cover.)  I. 
The  veil,  or  covering  of  mosses.  A  kind  of 
membraneous  hood  placed,  on  their  capsule  or 
fructification,  like  an  extinguisher  on  a  candle, 
well  seen  in  Bryum  caspitosum.  Linnaeus  con- 
sidered it  as  a  calyx,  but  other  botanists,  espe- 
cially Schreber  and  Smith,  reckon  it  to  be  a  sort 
of  corolla.     It  is  either, 

1.  Acuminate,  pointed;  as  in  Minium  and 
Bryum. 

2.  Caducous,  falling  off  yearly  as  in  Baux- 
baumia. 

3.  Conical ;  as  in  most  mosses. 

4.  Smooth ;  as  in  Hypnum. 

5.  Lavis,  without  any  inequalities ;  as  in 
Splanchnum. 

6.  Oblong  ;  as  in  Minium. 

7.  Villous;  as  in   Polytri/'hinii. 
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Complete,  surrounding  the  whole  of  the  top 

'I'""1''-  ,        L     ,r     L 

9.  Dimidiate,  covering  only  half  the  capsule  ; 
a-  in  Bryum  androgynum. 

10.  Dentate,  toothed  in  the  margin ;  as  in 
Euealypta  ciliata. 

In  many  genera  it  is  wanting. 

11.  The  name  in  Tournefort,  and  writings  of 
former  botanists,  for  the  proper  exterior  covering 
or  coat  whici  falls  off  spontaneously. 

CALYFTKA  1  US.  (From  calyptra,  the  veil, 
or  covering  of  mosses  )  Calyptrate  :  having  a 
covering  like  the  calyptra  of  mosses. 

CALYX.  [Calyx,  iris.  f.  ;  icaAuf ;  from 
mtoirru,  to  cover. )  Calix.  I.  The  flower-cup, 
or,  more  correctly,  the  external  covering  of  the 
Rower,  for  the  most  part  green,  and  surrounding 
the  corolla,  or  gaudy  part. 

There  are  five  genera  of  calyces,  or  flower- 
cups. 

I.  Perianthium  2.  Involuerum. 
3.  Amentum  4.  Spatha. 

5.  iiluma  6.  Perichatium. 

7.  Volva. 

II.  The  membrane  which  covers  the  papillae  in 
the  pelvis  of  the  human  kidney. 

CA'MARA.  (From  taftapa,  a  vault.)  Cama- 
rium.     I.  The  fornix  of  the  brain. 

ITie  vaulted  part  of  the  auricle  of  the  heart. 

Cama'rium.  (From  napiapa,  a  vault.)  A 
vault.     See  Camara. 

CAMARO'MA.  (From  napapa,  a  vault.) 
Camarori* ;  Camaratio.  A  fracture  of  the 
skull,  in  the  shape  <>f  an  arch  or  Vault. 

C AMniREA.  So  Paracelsus  calls  the  venereal 
bubo. 

CA'MBIUM.  The  gelatinous  substance,  or 
matter  of  organisation  which  Du  Hamel  and 
Mirbel  suppose  produces  the  young  bark,  and 
new  wood  of  plants. 

Cambium.  (From  cambio,  to  exchange.) 
The  nutritious  humour  which  is  changed  into  the 
materials  of  which  the  body  is  composed. 

Camiio'dia.     See  Slalagqitis. 

CAMBO'GIA.  (From  the  province  of  Cam- 
baya,  in  the  East  Indies;)  Cambodja  and  Cam- 
bogia: Cambodia,  Cambogium  ;  Gambogia ; 
(iambogium.     Bee  Stalagnutis. 

Cambogia  gutta.     See  Stalagmitis. 

C  AMBO'GIUM.     See  Cambogia  and  Stalag- 

UlttlX. 

Cambro-britannica.  See  Rubus  Cha- 
intrmoriui. 

Cambu'ca  Cambuta  membrata.  So  Para- 
celsus calls  the  venereal  cancer.  By  some  it  is 
described  as  a  bubo,  an  ulcer,  an  abscess  on  the 
pudenda  ;  also  a  boil  in  the  groin 

Ca'mbui.  The  wild  American  myrtle  of 
Piso  and  Margrave,  which  is    said  to  be  astrin- 

mtP$hay.   Sec  Andropogon  Schananthus. 
MELEON  MINERAL.    When  pure  po- 
tataa  uid  Ha  k  oxide  of  manganese  are  fused  to- 
i  in  a  crucible,  a  compound  is  formed,  whose 
solution  m  water,  at  first  green,  passes  spontane- 
ously thr  "ighthe  whole  series  of  coloured  rays  to 
d      Prom  this  latter  tint,  the  solution  may 
trade  in  colour  to  the  original 
'ion  of  potassa  ;  or  it  may  be 
i.ml.i   .1  altogether  colourless,  by  adding  either 
■urphiireooi  aeid  or  chlorine  to  the  solution,  in 
win.  b  MM  there  may  or  may  not  be  a  precipitate, 
according  to  i  irconutam  • 
CA'MERA.       A   chamber    or   cavity.      The 
ire  termed  est 
'  amaromu. 
■ 


Cami'n'ga.     See  Canella  alba. 

Ca'minus.  A  furnace  and  its  chimney.  In 
Rulandus  it  signifies  a  bell. 

Cami'sia  fetus.  (From  the  Arabic  term 
kamisah,  an  under  garment. )  The  shirt  of  the 
fcetus.     See  Chorion. 

Camomile.     See  Chamomile. 

Camomi'lla.     Corrupted  from  chamtzmelum. 

CA'MMORUM.  (Kanfiopov,  quia  homines, 
KaKifi  popup,  peritnat ;  because  if  eaten,  it  brings 
men  to  a  miserable  end.)  A  species  of  monks- 
hood.    SeeAconitumnapellus. 

CAMPA'NA.  A  bell.  In  chemistry,  a  re- 
ceptacle like  a  bell,  for  making  sulphuric  acid  ; 
thus  the  oleum  sulphuris  per  cumpanum. 

CAM  PANACEA.  Bell-shaped  flowers.  The 
name  of  an  order  of  Linn*us's  natural  method, 

CAMPANIFORMIS.  Campaaaceus  ;  Cam- 
panulatuH.  Bell-shaped  ;  applied  to  the  corolla 
and  nectaries  of  piants. 

CAMPA'NULA.  (From  campana,  a  bell  ; 
named  from  its  shape.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Pentan- 
dria ;  Order,  Monogynia.     The  bell-flower. 

Campanula  tracheleum.  Cervicaria.  The 
Great  Throat-wort :  by  some  recommended 
against  inflammatory  affections  of  the  throat  and 
mouth. 

CAMPAN'ULATUS.  (From  Campanula,  a 
little  bell.)  Bell-shaped:  applied  to  the  corolla 
and  nectary  of  plants,  as  in  Campanula.  See 
Carolla  and  Ncctarium. 

Ca'mpe.  (From  ica/uirTO),  to  bend.)  A  flexure 
or  bending.  It  is  also  used  for  the  ham,  and  a 
joint,  or  articulation. 

Campeachy  wood.  See  Htematoxylon  Cam- 
pechianum. 

Campeche'nse  lignum.  See  Htematoxylon 
Campechianum. 

CAMPER,  Peter,  was  born  at  Leyden  in 
1722,  where  he  studied  under  Boerhaave,  and  took 
his  degree  in  medicine.  He  then  travelled  for 
some  years,  and  was  afterwards  appointed  a  pro- 
fessor successively  at  Franeker,  Amsterdam,  and 
Groningen.  He  was  subsequently  occupied  in 
prosecuting  his  favourite  studies,  in  visiting  vari- 
ous parts  of  Europe,  by  the  different  societies  of 
which  he  was  honourably  distinguished,  and  in 
performing  many  public  duties  in  his  own  coun- 
try, being  at  length  chosen  one  of  the  council  ot 
state.  He  died  in  1789  of  a  pleurisy.  He  pub- 
lished some  improvements  in  midwifery  and  sur- 
gery, but  anatomy  appears  to  have  been  his  fa- 
vourite pursuit.  He  finished  two  parts  of  a  work 
of  considerable  magnitude  and  importance,  in 
which  the  healthy  and  morbid  structure  of  the 
arm,  and  of  the  pelvis,  are  exhibited  in  very  ac- 
curate plates,  from  drawings  made  by  himself: 
which  he  appears  to  have  purposed  extending  to 
the  other  parts  of  the  body.  There  are  also  some 
posthumous  works  of  Camper  possessing  great 
merit,  partly  on  subjects  of  natural  history,  partly 
evincing  the  connexion  between  anatomy  and 
painting  ;  in  which  latter  judicious  rules  are  laid 
down  for  exhibiting  the  diversity  of  features  in 
persons  of  various  countries  and  ages,  and  repre- 
senting the  different  emotions  of  the  mind  in  the , 
countenance ;  also  for  delineating  the  general 
forms  of  other  animals,  which  he  shows  to  be 
modified  according  to  their  economy. 

CAMPESTRIS.  Of  orbelongiugto  the  field: 
applied  as  a  trivial  name  to  many  plants,  which 
are  common  in  the  fields. 

CAMPHIRE.     See  Lavnu  camphora. 

Camphor.     See  Laarus  camphora. 

CA'MPHuRA.  {Camphura.  Arabian.  The 
ancients  meant  hv  camphor  what  now  is  called 
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asphaltum,  or  Jews'  pitch ;  Kapovpa.)    See  Lau- 
ras camphora. 

Ca'mphor.e  flores.  The  subtle  substance 
which  first  ascends  in  subliming  camphor.  It  is 
nothing  more  than  the  camphor. 

Camphors  flores  compositi.  Camphor 
sublimed  with  benzoin. 

CA'MPHORAS.  A  camphorate.  A  salt  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  camphoric  acid  with  a  salifi- 
able base ;  thus,  camphorate  of  aluminc,  cam- 
phorate of  ammonia,  &c. 

CAMPHORA'SMA.  (From  camphora;  so 
called  from  its  camphor-like  smell.)  Turkey 
balsam      See  Dracocephalum. 

CAMPHORA'TA.     See  Camphorosma. 

Camphora'tum  oleum.  See  Linimentum 
camphora. 

CAMPHORIC  ACID.  Acidum  camphori- 
cum.  An  acid  with  peculiar  properties  is  obtain- 
ed, by  distilling  nitric  acid  eight  times  following 
from  camphor ;  and  the  following  is  the  account 
Bouillon  Lagrange  gives  of  its  preparation  and 
properties. 

One  part  of  camphor  being  introduced  into  a 
glass  retort,  four  parts  of  nitric  acid  of  the 
strength  of  36  degrees  are  to  be  poured  on  it,  a 
receiver  adapted  to  the  retort,  and  all  the  joints 
well  luted.  The  retort  is  then  to  be  placed  on  a 
sand-heat,  and  gradually  heated.  During  the 
process  a  considerable  quantity  of  nitrous  gas, 
and  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  is  evolved  ;  and  part  of 
the  camphor  is  volatilised,  while  another  part 
seizes  the  oxygen  of  the  nitric  acid.  When  no 
more  vapours  are  extricated,  the  vessels  are  to  be 
separated,  and  the  sublime  camphor  added  to  the 
acid  that  remains  in  the  retort.  A  like  quantity 
of  nitric  acid  is  again  to  be  poured  on  this,  and 
the  distillation  repeated.  This  operation  must  be 
reiterated  till  the  camphor  is  completely  acidified. 
Twenty  parts  of  nitric  acid  at  36  are  sufficient  to 
acidity  one  of  camphor. 

When  the  whole  of  the  camphor  is  acidified,  it 
crystallises  in  the  remaining  liquor.  The  whole 
is  then  to  be  poured  out  upon  a  filter,  and  washed 
with  distilled  water,  to  carry  off  the  nitric  acid  it 
may  have  retained.  The  most  certain  indication 
of  the  acidification  of  the  camphor  is  its  crystal- 
lizing on  the  cooling  of  the  liquor  remaining  in 
the  retort.  To  purity  this  acid  it  must  be  dis- 
solved in  hot  distilled  water,  and  the  solution, 
after  being  filtered,  evaporated  nearly  to  half,  or 
till  a  slight  pellicle  forms  ;  when  the  camphoric 
acid  will  be  obtained  in  crystals  on  cooling. 

The  camphoric  acid  has  a  slightly  acid,  bitter 
taste,  and  reddens  infusion  of  litmus. 

It  crystallises  ;  and  the  crystals  upon  the  whole 
resemble  those  of  muriate  of  ammonia.  It  ef- 
floresces or.  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  ;  is  not 
very  soluble  in  cold  water ;  when  placed  on 
burning  coals,  it  gives  out  a  thick  aromatic 
smoke,  and  is  entirely  dissipated;  and  with  a 
gentle  heat  melts,  and  is  sublimed.  The  mineral 
acids  dissolve  it  entirely.  It  decomposes  the  sul- 
phate and  muriate  ot  iron.  The  fixed  and  vola- 
tile oils  dissolve  it.  It  is  likewise  soluble  in  alko- 
hol,  au<!  is  not  precipitated  from  it  by  water  ;  a 
property  that  distinguishes  :;  from  the  benzoic 
acid,  it  unites  easily  with  the  earths  and  alka- 
lies, and  forms  cumphoratis. 

.repare  the  c<  mphorates  of  lime,  magn< 
and  alumina,  these  earths  must  be  diffused  in  wa- 
ter, ami  crystallised  camphoric  acid  added.     The 
mixture  must  then  be  boiled,  Alt' red  while  hot, 
and  the  solution  concentrated  by  evaporal  .  n 

The  camphorate  of  baryles  is  prepared  by  dis- 
solving th- pure  earth  in  water,  and  then  adding 
crystallised  camphoric  acid. 
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Those  of  potassa,  soda,  and  ammonia,  should 
be  prepared  with  their  carbonates  dissolved  in  wa- 
ter :  these  solutions  are  to  be  saturated  with  crys- 
tallised camphoric  acid,  heated,  filtered,  evapo- 
rated, and  cooled  ;  by  which  means  the  campho- 
rates  will  be  obtained. 

If  the  camphoric  acid  be  very  pure,  they  have 
no  smell  ;  if  it  be  not,  they  have  always  a  slight 
smell  of  camphor. 

The  camphorates  of  alumina  and  baryles  leave 
a  little  acidity  on  the  tongue  ;  the  rest  ha  i 
slightly  bitterish  taste. 

They  are  all  decomposed  by  heat ;  the  acid  be- 
ing separated  and  sublimed,  and  the  base  remain- 
ing pure  ;  that  of  ammonia  excepted,  which  is 
entirely  volatilized. 

If  they  be  exposed  to  the  blowpipe.,  the  acid 
burns  with  a  blue  flame :  that  of  ammonia 
first  a  blue  flame  ;  but  toward  the  end  it  become: 
red. 

The  camphorates  of  lime  and  magnesia  are. 
little  soluble,  the  others  dissolve  more  easily. 

The  mineral  acids  decompose  them  all.  The 
alkalies  and  earths  act  in  the  order  of  their  affi- 
nity for  the  camphoric  acid ;  which  is,  lime, 
potassa,  soda,  barytes,  ammonia,  alumina,  mag- 
nesia. 

Several  metallic  solutions,  and  several  neutral 
salts,  decompose  the  camphorates ;  such  as  the 
nitrate  of  barytes,  most  of  the  calcareous  salts, 
&c. 

The  camphorates  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  ba- 
rytes, part  with  their  acid  to  alkohol. — La- 
grange's Manutl  d'un  Cours  de  Chimie. 

CAMPHORO'SMA.  (From  camphora,  aDd 
orjjiri,  smell ;  so  called  from  its  smelling  of  cam- 
phire.)     The  camphor-smelling  plant. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
naean  system.  Class,  Tetandria ;  Order,  Mo- 
nogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  campho- 
rata.     See  Camphorosma  Monspeliensis. 

Camphorosma  Monspeliensis.  The 
tematic  name  of  the  plant  called  camphorata  in 
the  pharmacopoeias?  Chamapeuce — Camphorata 
hirsuta — Camphorosma  Monspeliaca.  Stinking 
ground-pine.  This  plant,  Camphorosma— foliit 
hirsutis  Hnearibus,  of  Linnseus,  took  its  name 
from  its  smell  resembling  so  strongly  that  of  cam- 
phor :  it  has  been  exhibited  internally,  in  form  of 
decoction,  in  dropsical  and  asthmatic  complaints, 
and  by  some  is  esteemed  in  fomentations  against 
pain.  It  is  rarely,  if  ever,  used  in  modern  prac- 
tice. 

Ca'mpter.  (From  Ka/x-lo),  to  bend.)  Anin- 
flexion  or  incurvation. 

Ca'mpulum.  (From  /cap-ima,  to  twist  about.) 
A  distortion  of  the  eyelids  or  other  parts. 

IPYLO'TIS.     (From  xa/xTuAoj,  bent.)  A 
preternatural    incurvation,   or  recurvation  ol  i 
part ,   also  a  distortion  of  the  eyelids. 
IPYLUM.     See  Campylotis. 

Ca'\  abil.     A  sort  of  medicinal  earth.  , 

Can..  ;;'na  aquatica.     See  Bidens. 
■  Ca'nabis  Indica.     Sec   Bangue  and   Can- 
nabis. 

Canabis  peregrin  a.     See  Cannabis. 

C a1  nada  balsam.     See   Pinus  balsamea. 

Canada  maidenhair.     See  Adianthum  / 

CANADENSIS.     (Brought  from   Canada.) 
Canadian.     A   .-Line  of  a   balsam.      See   7' 
balsa?nfa. 

C  AXALICULATUS.     Channelled;  havi 
long  farrow  ;   applied  to  leaves,   pods,  &c 
Leaf  and  Legumen. 

CANALICULUS.     (Diminutive  of  conali*. 
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imeL     A  little  canal.     See  Canalis  arleri- 

an  aperture,  or 
iii.iii  canna,  a  reed.)     A  canal. 

ifically   applied   to   many  parts  of  the 
.  &c. 
I  lie  hollow  of  the  spine. 
3.  A  hollow  round  instrument  like  a  reed,   for 
embracing  ami  holding  a  broken  limh. 

s  vi  i-  arteriosus.  Canaliculus  arteri- 
osus ;  Canalis  botalii.  A  blood-vessel  peculiar 
to  tin-  foetus,  disappearing  after  birth;  through 
which  the  blood  passes  from  the  pulmonary  artery 
into  the  aorta. 

Can  ;  is.  A  canal  going  from  the  in- 

ternal cantons  of  the  eye  downwards  into  the 
it  is   situated   in   the  superior  maxillary 
bone,  and  is  lined  with  the  pituitary  membrane 
continued  from  the  nose. 

iitianus.  A  triangulnr  cavity, 
naturally  containing  a  moisture  between  the  two 
lamina?  of  the  hyaloid  membrane  of  the  eye,  in 
the  anterior  part,  formed  by  the  separation  of  the 
anterior  lamina  from  the  posterior.  It  is  named 
;otcr  its  discoverer,  M.  Petit. 

Canalis  semicircularis.  Semicircular  ca- 
•  nal.  There  are  three  in  each  ear  placed  in  the 
posterior  part  of  the  labyrinth.  They  open  by 
five  orifices  into  the  See  Ear. 

Canalis  semispetru:  .  The  half  bony  canal 
of  the  ear. 

Canalis  venosus.  A  canal  peculiar  to  the 
ftetus,  disappearing  after  birth,  that  conveys  the 
maternal  blood  from  the  porta  of  the  liver  to  the 
.trending  vena  cava. 

Cana'rybalm.     See  Dracocephahtm. 
Ca'ncamum    Gr.ecorom.      See    Hymenaa 
Courbaril. 

CANCELLATUS.  Having  the  reticulated 
appearance  of  the  cancelli of  boms. 

('  W<  IE  LLI.  Lattice-work;  applied  to  the 
reticular  labstance  in  bones. 

C  A  NC  E'LLUS.  ( From  <ancer,  a  crab. )  A 
species  of  cray-fish,  called  Bernard  the  hermit 
and  the  wrong  Veir ;  the  Cancer  cancellus  of 
Linnams  ;  supposed  to  cure  rheumatism,  if  rubbed 
on  the  part. 

CER.      1.  The  common    name  of  the 
erab-fish.     Sec  Cancer  Astacus. 

2.  The  name  of  a  disease,  from  nap  twos,  a 
crab  ;  so  called  by  the  ancients,  because  it  exhi- 
bited large  blue  veins  like  crab's  claws  :  likewise 
called  Carcinoma,  Cairinox,  by  the  Greeks, 
J.upus  by  the  Romans,  because  it  eats  away  the 
flesh  like  a  wolf.  Dr.  Cullen  places  this  genus  of 
disease  in  >  les,  and  order  Tumores. 

He  defines  it  a  painful  scirrhous  tumour,  termi- 
nating in  a  fatal  ulcer.  Any  part  of  the  body 
may  be  the  seat  of  cancer,  though  the  glands  are 
■MM)  subject  to  it.  It  is  distinguished,  according 
to  its  Mages,  into  occult  and  open  ;  by  the  former 
i?  meant  its  scirrhous  state,  which  i>  a  hard  tu- 
mour that  sometimes  remains  in  ;i  quiet  state  for 
many  yea r-i.  When  the  cancel  us  action  com- 
mences in  it,  it  is  attended  with  frequent  shoot- 
ing pains :  the  skin  that  covers  it,  beconx 
coloured,  and  ulceration  sooner  or  later  takes 
place:  when  the  <l  ,  -ninated  open  can- 

cer.    Mr.  Peer*  A  hen  a  malignant 

M-irrhii-.  or  a  wati  ace  hath  proceeded 

i  of  ulceration, 
■     '•'  ardent  IB  pains, 

•  golar  in  it-  nequal 

foetid 
matter  .  if  the  edges  of  the  - 

rquisitely  painful'sometinies  in- 
verted, at  other  times  retorted,  and' exhibit  a  ser- 


rated appearance  ;  and  should  the  ulcer  in  its  pro- 
gress be  frequently  attended  with  haemorrhage,  in 
consequence  of  the  erosion  of  blood-vessels  ; 
there  will  be  little  hazard  of  mistake  in  calling  it 
a  cancerous  ulcer."  In  men,  a  cancer  most  fre- 
quently seizes  the  tongue,  mouth,  or  penis  ;  in 
women,  the  breasts  or  the  uterus,  particularly 
about  the  cessation  of  their  periodical  discharges  ; 
and  in  children,  the  eyes.  The  following  de- 
scription of  Scirrhus  and  Cancer,  from  the  above 
writer,  will  serve  to  elucidate  the  subject.  A  hard 
unequal  tumour  that  is  indolent,  and  without  any 
discoloration  in  the  skin,  is  called  a  scirrhus  ;  but 
when  an  itching  is  perceived  in  it,  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  pricking,  shooting,  or  lancinating 
pain,  and  a  change  of  colour  in  the  skin,  it  is 
usually  denominated  a  cancer.  It  generally  is 
small  in  the  beginning,  and  increases  gradually  ; 
but  though  the  skin  changes  to  a  red  or  livid  ap- 
pearance, and  the  state  of  the  tuniojr  from  an  in- 
dolent to  a  painful  one.  it  is  sometimes  very  diffi- 
cult to  say  when  the  scirrhus  really  becomes  a 
cancer,  the  progress  being  quick  or  slow  accord- 
ing to  concurring  causes.  When  the  tumour  is 
attended  with  a  p^ciiliar  kind  of  burning,  shoot- 
ing pains,  and  the  skin  hath  acquired  the  dusky 
purple  or  livid  hue,  it  may  then  be  deemed  the 
malignant  scirrhus  or  confirmed  cancer.  When 
thus  Tar  advanced  in  women's  breasts,  the  tumour 
sometimes  increases  speedily  to  a  great  size,  hav- 
ing a  knotty  unequal  surface,  more  glands  becom- 
ing obstructed,  the  nipple  sinks  in,  turgid  veins 
are  conspicuous,  ramifying  around,  and  resem- 
bling a  crab's  claws.  These  are  the  character- 
istics of  an  occult  cancer  on  the  external  parts  ; 
and  we  may  suspect  the.  existence  of  one  inter- 
nally, when  such  pain  and  heat  as  has  been  de- 
scribed, succeed  in  parts  where  the  patient  hath 
before  been  sensibh  i  f  a  weight  and  pressure, 
attended  with  obtuse  pain.  A  cancerous  tumour 
never  melts  down  in  suppuration  like  an  inflam- 
matory one  ;  but  when  it  is  ready  to  break  open, 
especially  in  the  breast,  it  generally  becomes 
prominent  in  some  minute  point,  attended  with  au 
increase  of  the  peculiar  kind  of  burning,  shooting 
pain,  feh  before  at  intervals,  in  a  less  degree  and 
deeper  in  the  body  of  the  gland.  In  the  promi- 
nent part  of  the  tumour,  in  this  state,  a  cor.oding 
ichor  sometimes  transudes  through  the  skin,  soon 
forming  an  ulcer  :  at  oilier  times  a  considerable 
quantity  of  a  thin  lymphatic  fluid  tinged  with 
blood  from  eroded  vessels  is  found  on  it.  Ulcers 
of  the  cancerous  nature  discharge  a  thin,  foetid, 
acrid  sanies,  which  corrodes  the  parts,  having 
thick,  dark-coloured  retorted  lips  ;  and  fungous 
excrescences  frequently  rise  from  these  ulcers, 
notwithstanding  the  corrosiveness  of  the  dis^ 
charge.  In  this  state  they  are  often  attended  with 
excruciating,  pungent,  lancinating,  burning  pains, 
and  sometimes  with  bleeding:. 

Though  a  scirrhus  may  truly  be  deemed  a  can- 
cer, as  soon  as  pain  is  perceived  in  it,  yet  every 
painful  tumour  is  not  a  cancer ;  nor  is  it  always 
easy  to  say  whether  a  eanc;  r  is  the  disorder  or 
not.  Irregular  hard  lumps  may  be  perceived  in 
the  breast ;  but  on  examining  the  other  breast, 
where  no  uneasiness  is  perceived,  the  same  kind 
of  tumours  are  sometimes  found,  which  renders 
the  diagnostic  uncertain.  Yet  in  every  case  after 
the  cessation  of  the  catamenia,  bard  unequal  tu- 
mour., in  the  breast  are  suspicions  ;  nor,  though 
without  pain,  are  they  to  '  indolent  or 

innoxious 

In  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  our  chief  reli- 
most  be  on  extirpating  the  part  affected. 
Some  have  attempted  to  dispel  the  scirrhous  tu- 
mour by  leeches  and  various  discutient  applica- 
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lions,  to  destroy  it  by  caustics,  or  to  check  its 
progress  by  narcotics  ;  but  without  material  suc- 
cess. Certainly,  before  the  disease  is  confirmed, 
should  any  inflammatory  tendency  appear,  anti- 
phlogistic means  may  be  employed  with  propri- 
ety ;  but  afterwards  the  operation  should  not  be 
delayed  :  nay,  where  the  nature  of  the  tumour  is 
doubtful,  it  will  be  better  to  remove  it,  thau  in- 
cur the  risk  of  this  dreadful  disease.  Some  sur- 
geons, indeed,  have  contested  the  utility  of  the 
operation  ;  and  no  doubt  the  disease  will  si 
times  appear  again ;  from  constitutional  tcn<! 
or  from  the  whole  not  having  been  removed  :  but 
the  balance  of  evidence  is  in  favour  of  the  opera- 
tion being  successful,  if  performed  early,  and  to 
an  adequate  extent.  The  plan  of  destroying  the 
part  by  caustic  is  much  more  tedious,  painful,  and 
uncertain.  When  the  disease  has  arisen  from 
some  accident,  not  spontaneously,  when  the  pa- 
tient is  otherwise  healthy,  when  no  symptoms  of 
malignancy  in  the  cancer  have  appeared,  and  the 
adjacent  glands  and  absorbents  seem  unaffected, 
we  have  stronger  expectation  of  success  :  but  un- 
less all  the  morbid  parts  can  be  removed  without 
the  risk  of  dividing  important  nerves  or  arteries, 
it  should  scarcely  be  attempted.  In  operating  it 
is  advisable  ;  1.  To  make  the  external  wound  suf- 
ficiently large,  and  nearly  in  the  direction  of  the 
subjacent  muscular  fibres.  2.  To  save  skin  enough 
to  cover  it,  unlesss  diseased.  3.  To  tie  every 
vessel  which  might  endanger  subsequent  haemorr- 
hage. 4.  To  keep  the  lips  of  the  wound  in  con- 
tact, not  interposing  any  dressing,  &c.  5.  To 
preserve  the  parts  in  an  easy  and  steady  position 
for  some  days,  before  they  are  inspected.  6.  To 
use  only  mild  and  cooling  applications  during  the 
cure.  Supposing,  however,  the  patient  will  not 
consent  to  an  operation,  or  circumstances  render 
it  inadmissible,  the  uterus,  for  example,  being 
affected,  internal  remedies  may  somewhat  retard 
its  progress,  or  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  pa- 
tient: those,  which  have  appeared  most  benefi- 
cial, are,  1.  Arsenic,  in  very  small  doses  long 
continued.  2.  Conium,  in  doses  progressively 
increased  to  a  considerable  extent.    3.  Opium. 

4.  Belladonna.  5.  Solanum.  6.  Ferrum  ammo- 
niatum.  7.  Hydrargyri  oxymurias.  8.  The 
juice  of  the  gaiium  aparine.  When  the  part  is 
external,  topical  applications  may  be  useful  to 
alleviate  pain,  cleanse  the  sore,  or  correct  the 
foetor ;  especially,  1.  Fresh-bruised  hemlock 
leaves.  2.  Scraped  young  carrots.  3.  The  fer- 
menting  poultice.      4.    Finely  levigated   chalk. 

5.  Powdered  charcoal.  6.  Carbonic  acid  gas, 
introduced  into  a  bladder  confined  round  the 
part.  7.  A  watery  solution  of  opium.  8.  Li- 
quid tar,  or  tar-water.  But  none  of  these  means 
can  be  relied  upon  for  effecting  a  cure. 

3.  See  Carcinut. 

Cancer  ajtacus.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  crab-fish  from  which  the  claws  are  selected 
for  medical  use.  Crab's  claws  and  crab's  eyes, 
as  they  are  called,  which  are  concretions  found  in 
the  stomach,  are  of  a  calcareous  quality,  and  pos- 
sess antacid  virtues.  They  are  exhibited  .vith 
their  compounds  in  pyrosis,  diarrhoea,  and  infan- 
tile convulsions  from  acidity. 

Cancer  cancellus.    See  Cancellus. 

Cancer  gammarus.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  lobster. 

Cancer  MUNDiTORiuM.  A  peculiar  ulcera- 
tion of  the  scrotum  of  chimney-sweepers. 

Ca'nchrts.     Parched-barley.— Galen. 

Cancre'na.  Paracelsus  uses  this  word  in- 
stead of  gangraena. 

Cancko'rum  ciielje.     Crab's  claws.      See 
Curbonas  calcis,  and  Cancer  astacus. 
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Cancrorum  ocuh.  See  Carbonas  cakk, 
and  Cancer  astacus. 

C  A'NCRUM.  (From  cancer,  a  spreading  ul* 
cer. )     The  canker. 

Cancrum  oris.  Canker  of  the  mouth;  a 
fretted  ulceration  of  the  gunis. 

CANDE'LA.  (From  can dco,  to  shine.)  A 
candle. 

Candela  fumalis.  A  candle  made  of  odo- 
riferous powders  and  resinous  matters,  to  purify 
the  air  and  excite  the  spirits. 

Candei.a  regia.     See  Verbascum. 

Candela'ria.  (From  candela,  a  candle  ;  so 
call  d  from  the  resemblance  of  its  stalks  to  a 
)     Mullein.     See  Verbascu.n. 

Candy  carrot-     See  Athamanta  cretensi*. 

Cane'la.  Sometimes  used  by  the  ancients  for 
ciniwi  ;'"r  cassia. 

CANE'LLA.  (  Canella,  diminutive  of  cannc, 
a  reed  ;  so  named  because  the  pieces  of  bark  are 
rolled  up  in  the  form  of  a  reed. )  The  name  of 
a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class, 
Dodecandria ;  Order,  Monogynia.  The  ea- 
nella-tree. 

Canella  alba.  The  pharmacopoeial  name 
of  the  laurel-leaved  canella.  See  Winteria  aro- 
matica. 

Canella  cubana.    See  Canella  alba. 

CANELLA  MALABARIC.E  CORTES.     See  Lau- 

rus  cassia. 

Canelli'fera  malabarica.  See  Laurus 
cassia. 

Caneon.  (From  tawy,  because  it  was  made 
of  split  cane. )  A  sort  of  tube  or  instrument,  men- 
tioned by  Hippocrates,  for  conveying  the  fumes  of 
ant ihysteric  drugs  into  the  womb. 

Ca'nice.  (From  canis,  a  dog,  so  called  by 
the  ancients,  because  it  was  food  for  dogs.) 
Coarse  meal.  Hence  panis  canteens  means  very 
coarse  bread. 

CANICI'DA.  (From  canis,  a  do»,  and  cado, 
to  kill ;  so  called  because  dogs  are  destroyed  by 
eating  it.)     Dog's  bane.     See  Aconitum. 

CANTCI'DIUM.  (From  canis,  a  dog,  anil 
ceedo,  to  kill. )  The  anatomical  dissection  of  liv- 
ing dogs  ;  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  phy- 
siology of  parts. 

Canina  lingua.     See  Cynoglossum. 

Canina  males.     The  mandragora. 

Canina  rabies.     See  Hydrophobia. 

CANINE.  Whatever  partakes  of,  or  has  any 
relation  to,  the  nature  of  a  dog. 

Canine  appetite.     See  Bulimia. 

Canine  madness.     See  Hydrophobia. 

Canine  teeth.  Denies  canini;  Cynodon- 
tes;  Cuspidati  of  Mr.  John  Hunter;  because  they 
have  the  two  sides  of  their  edge  sloped  off  to  a 
point,  and  this  point  is  very  sharp  or  cuspidated ; 
columellares  of  Varo  and  Pliny.  The  lour  eye- 
teeth  are  so  called  from  their  resemblance  to  those 
of  the  dog.     See  Teeth. 

CANI'NUS.  (From  cam'*,  a  dog.)  l.Atooth 
is  so  called,  because  it  resembles  that  of  a  dog. 
See  Teeth. 

2.  The  name  of  a  muscle,  because  it  is  near  the 
canine  tooth.     See  Levator  anguli  oris. 

3.  A  disease  to  which  dogs  are  subject  is  called 
rabies  canina.     See  Hydrophobia. 

Caninus  sentis.     See  Rosa  canina. 

Caniru'bus.  (From  canis,  and  rubus,  a  bram- 
ble.) See  Rosa  canina. 

CA'NIS.  1.  A  dog.  The  white  dung  of  this 
animal,  called  album  gracum,  was  formerly  in 
esteem,  but  now  disused. 

2.  The  frsenum  of  the  penis. 

Canis  interfector.  Indian  barley.  Sea 
Veratrum  sabadilla. 


II  posticus.    See  Cottar, 
\A.     (Hebrew.)     1.  A  iced  or  hollow 

>.  The  fibula,  from  its  resemblance  to  a  reed. 
ha  fistula.     See  Cassia  fistula. 
a  indica.     Sec  SagUluria  alexiphar- 
mica. 

<  avkahajor.     The  tibia. 

\  minor  cruris.     The  fibula. 
CANNABl'NA.     (From  canna,  a  reed,  named 
from  its  reed-like  stalk.)     So  Tournei'ort  named 
the  datura. 

CANNABIS.  (From  <c!iua,areed.  KuvvaGoi 
ore  foul  springs,  wherein  hemp,  &c.  grow  natu- 
rally. Or  from  kanaba,  from  kanah,  to  mow, 
Arabian.)  Hemp.  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnsean  system.  Class,  Dicecia; 
Order,  I'enlandria. 

J.  The  obairaacopoeial  name  of  the  hemp- 
plant.     See  Cannabis  sativa. 

Cannabis  sativa.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  hemp-plant.  It  has  a  rank  smell  of  a  narco- 
tic kind.  The  effluvia  from  the  fresh  herb  are 
aaid  to  affect  the  eyes  and  head,  and  that  the  wa- 
ter in  which  it  has  been  long  steeped  is  a  sudden 
poison.  Hemp-seeds,  when  fresh,  aiVord  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  oil.  Decoctions  and  emul- 
■tetJl  of  them  have  been  recommended  against 
coughs,  ardor  urina:,  &c.  Their  use,  in  general, 
depends  on  their  emollient  and  demulcent  quali- 
ties The  leaves  of  an  oriental  hemp,  called  bang 
or  bangue,  and  by  the  Egyptians  assis,  are  said 
to  be  naed  in  eastern  countries,  as  a  narcotic  and 
aphrodisiac.     See  Hangup. 

C.VNNULA.     (Diminutive  of  canna,  a  reed.) 
The  name  of  a  surgical  instrument.  See  Canula. 
C  A'NT(  )N .    IUiw.    A  rule  or  canon,  by  which 
medicines  are  compounded. 

Cano'nial.  Kavovtat.  Hippocrates  in  his 
book  De  Acre,  &.c.  calls  those  persons  thus,  who 
have  straight,  and  not  prominent  bellies.  He 
would  Ultimate  that  they  are  disposed,  as  it  were, 
by  a  straight  rule. 

Cano'pico.v.     (From  khho-ov,  the  flower  of 
i  .)     1.  A  sort  of  spurge  named  from  its 
resemblance. 

1   A  rollyrium,  of  which  the  chief  ingredient 

ler  (lowers. 
CaNOPi'te.     The  name  of  a  collyrium  men- 
tions] by  ("' 

Cano'pum.     Kavomov.    The  flower   ox  bark 
of  the  elder  tree,  in  Panlus  JEgineta. 
CANTA'BRICA.      Sec  Conniiculun. 
Canta'BRUU.     (From  kanla,  Hebrew.)     In 
Cotlius  Anrcliamis  it  signifies  bran. 
Ca'ntacon.     '  iarcit  n  saffron. 

im.     The  plant  which  bears  the  St.  !<;•- 
natius1  fgnaria  amara. 

name  in  history  of  a 
I  town  in  Rent,  in  which  there  is 
r,  Canluarieruit  aqua, 
ted  with  iron,  sulphur,  and  carbonic  acid 
d  in   disorders  of  the  sto- 
mach, in  gouty  complaints,  jaundice,  diseases  of 
the  skin,  and  chlorosis. 

im.    Earthen  cucurbits. 
!  HAIUS.  (Cantharu, pi.  cantharides; 
i  beetle,  to  which  tribe  it  be! 
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many  to  cousiderthem  as  the  most  powerful  mc  • 
dicine  in  the  materia  medica.  When  applied  ou 
the  skin,  in  the  form  of  a  plaster,  it  soon  raises  a 
blister  full  of  serous  matter,  and  thus  relieves  in- 
flammatory diseases,  us  phrenitis,  pleuritis,  hepa- 
titis, phlegmon,  bubo,  myositis,  arthritis,  &c. 
The  tincture  of  these  Hies  is  also  of  great  utility 
in  several  cutaneous  diseases,  rheumatic  affections, 
sciatic  pains,  &c.  but  ought  to  be  used  with  much, 
caution.  See  Blister,  and  Tinctura  cantharidis. 
This  insect  is  two-thirds  of  an  inch  in  length, 
one-fourth  in  breadth,  oblong,  and  of  a  gold  shi- 
ning colour,  with  soft  elytera  or  wing  sheaths, 
marked  with  three  longitudinal  raised  stripes, 
and  covering  brown  membraneous  wings.  An 
insect  of  a  square  form,  with  black  feet,  but  pos- 
sessed of  no  vesicating  property,  is  sometimes 
mixed  with  the  cantharides.  They  have  a  heavy 
disagreeable  odour,  and  acrid  taste. 

If  the  inspissated  watery  decoction  of  these  in- 
sects be  treated  with  pure  alkohol,  a  solution  of  a 
resinous  matter  is  obtained,  which  being  separated 
by  gentle  evaporation  to  dryness,  and  submitted 
for  sometime  to  the  action  of  sulphuric  xther, 
forms  a  yellow  solution.  By  spontaneous  evapo- 
ration, crystalline  plates  are  deposited,  which 
may  be  freed  from  some  adhering  colouring  mat- 
ter by  alkohol.  Their  appearance  is  like  sperma- 
ceti." They  are  soluble  in  boiling  alkohol,  but 
precipitate  as  it  cools.  They  do  not  dissolve  ir» 
water.  According  to  Robiquet,  who  first  discov- 
ered them,  these  plates  form  the  true  blistering 
principle.  They  might  be  called  Vcsicatoria. 
Besides  the  above  peculiar  body,  cantharides  con- 
tain,_  according  to  Robiquet,  a  green  bland  oil, 
insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alkohol  ;  a  black 
matter,  .soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  alkohol, 
without  blistering  properties  ;  a  yellow  viscid 
matter,  mild,  soluble  in  water  and  alkohol ;  the 
crystalline  plates  ;  a  fatty  bland  matter ;  phos- 
phates of  lime  and  maenesia  ;  a  little  acetic  acid, 
and  much  litliic  or  uric  acid.  The  blistering  fly 
taken  into  the  stomach  in  doses  of  a  few  grains, 
acts  as  a  poison,  occasioning  horrible  satyriasis, 
delirium,  convulsions,  and  death.  Some  frightful 
cases  are  t  <  iated  by  Orfila,  vol.  i.  part  2d.  Oils, 
milk,  syrups,  frictions  on  the  spine,  with  volatile 
liniment  and  laudanum,  and  draughts  containing 
musk,  opium,  and  camphorated  emulsion,  are  the 
best  antidotes. 

Ca'nthum.     Sugar-candy. 

CA'NTHUS.  (K«i  flbs,  the  tire  or  iron  binding 
of  a  cart-wheel.  Dr.  Turton,  in  his  glossary, 
supposes  from  its  etymology,  that  it  originally 
signified  the  circular  extremity  of  the  eyelid.) 
The  angle  or  corner  of  the  eye,  where  the  upper 
and  under  eyelids  meet.  That  next  the  nose  is 
termed  the  internal  or  greater  cauthus  ;  and  the 
other  the  external  or  lesser  cauthus. 

Cantion.    Sugar. 

CA'NULA.  (Diminutive  of  canna,  a  reed. ) 
Cannula.  Asmalltube.  The  term  is  generally 
applied  to  a  tube  adapted  to  a  sharp  instrument, 
with  which  it  is  thrust  into  a  cavity  or  tumour, 
containing  a  fluid ;  the  perforation  being  made, 
the  sharp  instrument  is  withdrawn,  aud  the  canula 
left,  in  order  that  the  fluid  may  pass  through  it. 

('  \m  sa.     Crystal. 

PAOUTCHOU'C.  The  substance  so  called  is 
obtained  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  exists 
also  in  the  mineral. 

1.  Tin  first  known  by  the  names  Indian  rubber, 

Elastic  Kum,Cayeni  tchuc,  and  Caout- 

Irorn  U»e  juice  of 

the  Siphonia  elaatica;-  ■''*•»  ellipti- 

dt  ,..  .   longe   petiolatis 

fromthe  JuUuphaelax-- 
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tfaa  and  Unceola  elastica.  The  manner  of  ob- 
taining this  juice  is  by  making  incisions  through 
the  bark  of  the  lower  part  of  the  trunK  of  the 
tree,  from  which  the  fluid  resin  issues  in  great 
abundance,  appearing  of  a  milky  whiteness  as  it 
flows  into  the  vessel  placed  to  receive  it,  and  into 
which  it  is  conducted  by  means  of  a  tube  or  leaf 
fixed  in  the  incision,  and  supported  with  clay. 
On  exposure  to  the  air,  this  milky  juice  gradually 
inspissates  into  a  soft,  reddish,  elastic,  resin.  It 
is  formed  by  the  Indians  in  South  America  into 
various  figures,  but  is  commonly  brought  to  Eu- 
rope in  that  of  pear-shaped  bottles,  which  are  said 
to  be  formed  by  spreading  the  juice  of  the  Sipho- 
nia  over  a  proper  mould  of  clay  ;  as  soon  as  one 
layer  is  dry,  another  is  added,  until  the  bottle  be 
of  the  thickness  desired.  It  is  then  exposed  to  a 
thick  dense  smoke,  or  to  a  fire,  until  it  becomes 
so  dry  as  not  to  stick  to  the  fingers,  when,  by 
means  of  certain  instruments  of  iron,  or  wood,  it 
is  ornamented  on  the  outside  with  various  figures. 
This  being  done,  it  remains  only  to  pick  out  the 
mould,  which  is  easily  effected  by  softening  it 
with  water. 

"The  elasticity  of  this  substance  is  its  most  re- 
markable property  :  when  warmed,  as  by  immer- 
sion in  hot  water,  slips  of  it  may  be  drawn  out 
to  seven  Or  eight  times  their  original  length,  and 
will  return  to  their  former  dimensions  nearly. 
Cold  renders  it  stiff  and  rigid,  but  warmth  restores 
its  original  elasticity.  Exposed  to  the  fire  it  soft- 
ens, swells  up,  and  burns  with  a  bright  flame.  In 
Cayenne  it  is  used  to  give  light  as  a  candle.  Its 
solvents  are  aether,  volatile  oils,  and  petroleum. 
The  aether,  however,  requires  to  be  washed  with 
water  repeatedly,  and  in  this  state  it  dissolves  it 
completely.  Pelletier  recommends  to  boil  the 
caoutchouc  in  water  for  an  hour ;  then  to  cut  it 
into  slender  threads ;  to  boil  it  again  about  an 
hour ;  and  then  to  put  it  into  rectified  sulphuric 
aether  in  a  vessel  close  stopped.  In  this  way  he 
says  it  will  be  totally  dissolved  in  a  few  days, 
without  heat,  except  the  impurities,  which  will 
fall  to  the  bottom  if  aether  enough  be  employed. 
Berniard  says,  the  nitrous  aether  dissolves  it  better 
than  the  sulphuric.  If  this  solution  be  spread  on 
any  substance,  the  aether  evaporates  very  quickly, 
and  leaves  a  coating  of  caoutchouc  unaltered  in 
its  properties.  Naphtha,  or  petroleum,  rectified 
into  a  colourless  liquid,  dissolves  it,  and  likewise 
leaves  it  unchanged  by  evaporation.  Oil  of  tur- 
pentine softens  it,  and  forms  a  pasty  mass,  that 
may  be  spread  as  a  varnish,  but  is  very  long  in 
drying.  A  solution  of  caoutchouc  in  five  times  its 
weight  of  oil  of  turpentine,  and  this  solution  dis- 
solved in  eight  times  its  weight  of  drying  linseed 
oil  by  boiling,  is  said  to  form  the  varnish  of  air- 
balloons.  Alkalies  act  upon  it  so  as  in  time  to 
destroy  its  elasticity.  Sulphuric  acid  is  decom- 
posed by  it  ;  sulphurous  acid  being  evolved,  and 
die  caoutchouc  converted  into  charcoal.  Nitric 
acid  acts  upon  it  with  heat ;  nitrous  gas  bsing 
given  out,  and  oxalic  acid  crystallizing  from  the 
residuum.  On  -distillation  it  gives  out  ammonia, 
and  carburetted  hydrogen. 

Caoutchouc  may  be  formed  into  various  articles 
without  undergoing  the  process  of  solution.  If 
it  be  cut  into  a  uniform  slip  of  a  proper  thickness, 
and  wound  spirally  round  a  glass  or  metal  rod,  so 
that  the  edges  shall  be  in  close  contact,  and  in 
♦his  state  be  boiled  for  some  time,  the  edges  will 
adhere  so  as  to  form  a  tube.  Pieces  of  it  may  be 
readily  joined  by  touching  the  edges  with  the  so- 
lution iii  aether  ;  but  this  is  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary, for,  if  they  be  merely  softened  by  heat,  and 
then  pressed  together,  they  will  unite  very  firmly. 

If  linseed  oil  be  rendered  vevy  drying  by  di- 
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gesting  it  upon  an  oxide  of  lead,  and  afterward 
applied  with  a  small  brush  on  any  surface,  and 
dried  by  the  sun  or  in  the  smoke,  it  will  afford  a 
pellicle  of  considerable  firmness,  transparent, 
burning  like  caoutchouc,  and  wonderfully  elastic. 
A  pound  of  this  oil,  spread  upon  a  stone,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  air  for  six  or  seven  months,  acquired 
almost  all  the  properties  of  caoutchouc :  it  wa» 
used  to  make  catheters  and  bougies,  to  varnish 
balloons,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Of  the  mineral  caoutchouc  there  are  several 
varieties:  1.  Of  a  blackish-brown  inclining  to 
olive,  soft,  exceedingly  compressible,  unctuous, 
with  a  slightly  aromatic  smell.  It  burns  with  a 
bright  flame,  leaving  a  black  oily  residuum,  which 
does  not  become  dry.  2.  Black,  dry,  and  crack- 
ed on  the  surface,  but,  when  cut  into,  of  a  yellow- 
ish-white. A  fluid  resembling  pyrolignic  acid 
exudes  from  it  when  recently  cut.  It  is  pellucid 
on  the  edges,  and  nearly  of  a  hyacinthine  red  co- 
lour. 3.  Similar  to  the  preceding,  but  of  a  some- 
what firmer  texture,  and  ligneous  appearance, 
from  having  acquired  consistency  in  repeated  lay- 
ers. 4.  Resembling  the  first  variety,  but  ot  a 
darker  colour,  and  adhering  to  grey  calcareous 
spar,  with  some  grains  of  galaena.  5.  Of  a  liver- 
brown  colour,  having  the  aspect  of  the  vegetable 
caoutchouc,  but  passing  by  gradual  transition  into 
a  brittle  bitumen,  of  vitreous  lustre,  and  a  yellow- 
ish colour.  6.  Dull  reddish-brown,  of  a  spongy 
or  cork-like  texture,  containing  blackish-grey 
nuclei  of  impure  caoutchouc.  JVlany  more  varie- 
ties are  enumerated. 

One  specimen  of  this  caoutchouc  has  been 
found  in  a  petrified  marine  shell  enclosed  in  a 
rock,  and  another  enclosed  in  a  crystallised  fluor 
spar. 

The  mineral  caoutchouc  resists  the  action  of 
solvents  still  more  than  the  vegetable.  The  rec- 
tified oil  of  petreolum  affects  it  most,  particularly 
when  by  partial  burning  it  is  resolved  into  a 
pitchy  viscous  substance.  A  hundred  grains  of  a 
specimen  analysed  in  the  dry  way  by  Klaproth, 
afforded  carburetted  hydrogen  gas  38  cubic  in- 
ches, carbonic  acid  gas  4,  bituminous  oil  7S 
grains,  acidulous  phlegm  1.5,  charcoal  6.25,  lime 
2,  silex  1.5,  oxide  of  iron  .75,  sulphate  of  lime 
.5,  alumina  .25. 

CAPAIBA.     See  Copaifera  officinalis. 

CAPAIVA.     See  C&paifera  officinalis. 

Capeli'na.  (From  capeline,  French,  a  wo- 
man's hat,  or  bandage.)  A  double-headed  roller. 
put  round  the  head. 

Cape'lla.     A  cupel  or  test. 

CAPER.     See  Capparis. 

Caper-bush.     See  Capparis. 

Ca'fettjs.  (Kan-t/os,  per  apheeresin,  pro 
CKaizfjos  ;  from  crKaifjw,  to  dig.)  Hippocrates 
means  by  this  word  a  foramen,  which  is  impervi- 
ous, and  needs  the  use  of  a  chirurgical  instrument 
to  make  an  opening ;  as  the  anus  of  some  new- 
born infants. 

Ca'phora.     (Arabian.)     Camphire. 

Ca'phura  baros  indorum.  A  name  for  cam- 
phirc. 

Caphur^e  oleum.  An  aromatic  oil  distilled 
from  the  root  of  the  cinnamon-tree. 

CAPILLACEUS.     Capillary. 

CAPILLARIS.     See  Capillary. 

Capillares  plants.  Capillary,  or  hair- 
shaped  plants. 

Capillaris  vermiculus.  See  Crinones  and 
Dracunculvs. 

CAPI'LLARY.  (Capillaris;  from  capillus, 
a  little  hair :  so  called  from  the  resemblance  to 
hair  or  fine  thread.)  1.  Capillary  vessels.  The 
very  small  ramifications  of  the  arteries,  which 
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nalc  upon  the  external  surface  of  the  body, 
10  the  surface  of  internal  cavities,  are  called 

capillary. 

2.  Capillary  attraction.     See  Attraction. 

a.  Applied  to    parts  of   plant?,   which  are,  or 
resemble,  hair-, :    thus,    a    capillary  root  is   one 
its  of  many  very  fine  fibres,  as  that  of 
Futucaovina,  and  nwatgra 

iilla'tio.     (From  capillus,  a  hair.)     A 
capillary  fracture  of  the  cranium. 

(  M'l  1,1.1  8.  (Quasi  capitis  pilus,  the  hair 
of  tin-  head.)  The  hair.  Small,  cylindrical, 
transparent,  insensible,  and  clastic  filaments, 
which  arise  from  the  ikin,  and  are  fastened  in  it 
by  means  of  -mall  roots.  The  human  hair  is 
composed  of  a  spongy,  cellular  texture,  containing 
a  coloured  liquid,  and  a  proper  covering.  Hair  is 
divided  into  two  kinds;  long,  which  arises  on  the 
-eal|>,  cheek,  chin,  breasts  of  men,  the  anterior 
parts  of  the  arms  and  legs,  the  arm-pits,  groins, 
and  pelvis  :  and  short,  which  is  softer  than  the 
long,  and  is  present  over  the  whole  body,  except 
only  the  palm  of  the  band  and  sole  of  the  foot. 
The  hair  originates  in  the  adipose  membrane  from 
an  oblong  membraneous  bulb,  which  has  vessels 
peculiar  to  it.  The  hair  is  distinguished  by  differ- 
ent names  in  ccrtaiu  parts  ;  as,  capillus,  on  the 
top  of  the  head  ;  crinii,  on  the  back  of  the  head  ; 
<  ircrinnus,  on  the  temples ;  cilium,  on  the  eye- 
lids ;  supercilium,  on  the  eyebrows  ;  vibrissa,  in 
the  nostrils  ;  barba,  on  the  chin  ;  pappus,  on 
the  middle  of  the  chin  ;  mystax,  on  the  upper  lip  ; 
pilus,  on  the  body. 

From  numerous  experiments  Vauquelin  infers, 
that  black  hair  is  formed  of  nine  different  sub- 
htances,  namely  :  — 

1.  An  animal  matter,  which  constitutes  the 
I  it  pail.  2.  A  white  concrete  oil,  in  small 
quantity.  3.  Another  oil  of  a  greyish-green  co- 
lour, more  abundant  than  the  former.  4.  Iron, 
the  state  of  which  in  the  hair  is  uncertain.  5. 
\  lew  pai  tiele- lit  oxide  of  manganese.  6.  Phos- 
phate of  lime.  7.  Carbonate  of  lime,  in  very 
.small  quantity.  8.  Sile.x,  in  a  conspicuous  quan- 
tity. 9.  Lastly,  a  considerable  quantity  of  sul- 
phur. 

The  same  experiments  show,  that  red  hair  dif- 
fers from  Mack  only  in  containing  a  red  oil  instead 
of  a  blackish-green  oil ;  and  f oat  white  hair  differs 
from  bulb  these  only  in  the  oil  being  nearly  colour- 
and  in  containing  phosphate  of  magnesia, 
li  is  not  foand  in  them. 

Capii.i  i  9  ikm  MS.     See  Adianthum. 

t  'a  I'll  Its   VKNF.ItIS  CANADENSIS.      See  Adi- 

anthum  canadt  use 
Cafiplk'nium.     (From  caput,  the  head,  and 
US,  lull;  a  barbarous  word:   but  Haglivi  uses 
I  that  continual  heaviness  or  disorder 
ill  the  Dead,  which  the  Greeks  call  Kaptij3apta.) 
nil. 
Capistra'tio.     (From  capistrum,  a  bridle: 
riled  becaaie  the  propuce  is  restrained  as  it 
itb  a  bridle.)     See  Phimosis. 
CAPPSTRUM.     (From  caput,  the  head.)    1. 
\  bandage  for  the  bead  is  so  called. 
-.    In   Vogel'i    Nosology   it  is    the  same    as 

IU*. 

CA'PITAL,     Vapitalis.     1 .  Belonging  to  the 
.  br  bead. 

part  of  an  alembic. 
CAPITA  'l.i  a.      (From  caput,  the  bead.)     Me- 

of  tin  bead. 
CAPITATUS.      (From   caput,    the    head.) 

''tllUll. 

CAPITE  LLUM  ["he  head  a  seed  vessels, 
frequently  appl 


CAPITILU'VIUM.     (From  caput,  the  I* 
and  lavo,  to  wash.)     A  lotion  for  the  head. 

Ca'pitis  obi.iquus  inferior  et  major.  See 
Obliquus  inferior  capitix. 

Capitis  pap.  tertium  fallopii.  See  Tra- 
chelo-mastoideus. 

Capitis  posticus.  See  Rectus  capitis  pos- 
ticus major. 

Capitis  rectus.      See  Rectus  capitis  pos- 
liuor. 

CAPI'TULUM.  (Diminutive  of  caput,  the 
head.)     I.  A  small  head. 

2.  A  protuberance  of  a  bone,  received  into  the 
concavity  of  another  bone. 

3.  An  Alembic. 

In  botany,  the  term  for  a  species  of  inflores- 
cence, called  a  head  or  tuft,  formed  of  many 
flowers,  in  a  globular  form,  upon  a  common 
peduncle. 

From  the  insertion  of  the  flowers,  it  is  called, 

1.  Pedunculated;  asm  Astragalus syriacu.}, 
and  Eryngium  maritimum. 

2.  Sessile  ;  as  in  Trifolium  tomentosum. 

3.  Terminal;  as  in  Monarda  fistulosa. 

4.  Axillary  ;  as  in  Gomphrena  sessilis. 
From  the  figure,  it  is  said  to  be, 

1.  Globose;  as  in  Gomphrena  globosa. 

2.  Subrotund;  as  in  Trifolium  pratense. 

5.  Conic ;  as  in  Trifolium  montanum. 

4.  Dimidiate,  flat  on  one  side,  round   on   tin 
other;  as  in  Trifolium  lupinaslcr. 
From  its  covering, 

1.  Naked;  as  in  Illecebrumpolygonoides. 

2.  Foliose  ;  as  in  Plantago  inaico. 

A  capitulum  that  is  very  small,  and  is  mostly  in 
the  axilla,  is  called  Glomerulus. 

CAPi'V'J.     See  Copaifcra  officinalis. 

CAPNEL-flS'UM.     (From  nunvoi,  smoke,  and 
i  oil  ;  so  named  from  its  smoky  exhalations 
when   exposed   to  heat.)    In  Giilen's  works  it 
means  a  resin. 

Ca'pnias.  (From  khitvos,  a  smoke.)  1.  A 
jasper  of  a  smoky  colour. 

2.  A  vine  which  bears  white  and  part  black 
grapes. 

Caphi'ston.  (From  urirvaf,  smoke.)  A  pre- 
paration of  spice  and  oil,  made  by  kindling  the 
spices,  and  fumigating  the  oil. 

Capni'tis.  (From  noirras,  smoke;  so  called  from 
its  smoky  colour. )     Tutty. 

CAPNOI'DES.  (From  Kaizvos,  fumitory,  and 
ttioy,  likeness.)     Resembling  fuuiitory. 

CA'PNOS.  (Kuti'oj,  smoke;  so  called,  says 
Blanchard,  because  its  juice,  if  applied  to  the 
eyes,  produces  the  same  effect  and  sensations  as 
smoke.)  Capnus.  The  herb  fumitory.  See 
Fumaria. 

CAPNUS.     See  Capnos. 

Ca'ppa.  (fi  capile,  from  the  head  :  so  called 
from  its  supposed  resemblance. )  The  herb  monk- 
shood.    See  Aconitum. 

CA'PPAKIS.  (From  cabar,  Arab,  or  taapa 
to  Kamravttv  apav,  from  its  curing  madness  and 
melancholy.)     The  caper  plant. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnae- 
an  system.  Class,  Polyandria;  Order,  Monv- 
gyn'ia. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  caper  plaut. 
See  Capparis  xpinosa. 

Capparis  spinosa.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  caper  plant.  Capparis: — pendunculis  soli- 
tariis  unijlcris,  stipulis  spinosis,  foltis  unnuis, 
capsulis  ocalibus  ot  Linnaeus.  The  buds,  or  un- 
expand;  d  dowers  of  this  plant,  are  in  common 
-  a  pickle,  which  is  said  to  possess  antiscor- 
butic virtues.  The  bark  of  the  root  was  formerly 
in  high  esteem  as  a deobetruenl. 
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CAPREOLA'RIS.  (Prow  ccpreolus,  a  ten- 
dril. )  Capreolatvu.  Resembling  in  its  contor- 
tions, or  other  appearance,  tbe  tendrils  of  u  vine  ; 
applied  to  the  spermatic  vessels. 

CAPREOLA'TUS.     See  Capreotaris. 

CAPRE'OLUS.  (Dim.  of  caprea,  a  tendril. 
Dr.  Tnrton  suggests  its  derivation  from  caper,  a 
goat,  the  horn  of  which  its  contortions  somewhat 
resemble.)  1.  The  helix  or  circle  of  the  ear, 
from  its  tendril-like  contortion. 

2.  A  Tendril.     See  Cirrus. 

Caprico'rnus.     Lead. 

CAPRIFICATION.  (Caprificatio;  from 
caprificus,  a  wild  fig. )  The  very  singular  hus- 
bandry, or  management  of  fig-trees. 

CAPRIFI'CUS.  (From  caper,  a  goat,  and 
Jicus,  a  fig ;  because  they  are  a  chief  food  of 
goats.)    The  wild  fig-tree.     See  Ficus. 

Capri'zaxs.  Galen  and  others  used  this  word 
to  express  an  inequality  in  the  pulse,  when  it 
,-leaps,  and,  as  it  were,  dances  in  uncertain  strokes 
and  periods. 

Capse'lla.  (Diminutive  of  capsa,  a  chest, 
from  its  resemblance.)  A  name  in  Marcellus 
Empiricus  for  viper's  bugloss  ;  the  Eckiutn  Itali- 
£Utn,  of  Linnreus. 

CAPSICUM.  (From  Ka-rfja,  to  bite  ;  on  ac- 
count of  its  efTect  on  the  mouth. ) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
usean  system.  Class,  Pentandria;  Order  Mono- 
gynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  capsicum. 
See  Capsicum  annuum. 

Capsicum  annuum.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  plant  from  which  we  obtain  Cayenne  pep- 
per. Guinea  pepper.  Piper  indicum;  Lada 
chilli;  Capo  molago ;  Solatium  urens ;  Sili- 
ijuastrum  Plinii ;  Piper  Brazilianum ;  Piper 
Chiinee me ;  Piper  Calecuticum;  Piper  His- 
panicvm ;  Piper  I.usitanicum.  Cayenne  per- 
per.  This  species  of  pepper  is  obtained  fi  om  the 
Capsicum;  caule  herbaceo,  pedunculis  soli- 
tariis  of  Linnasus.  What  is  generally  used  un- 
■der  the  name  of  Cayenne  pepper,  however,  is  an 
indiscriminate  mixture  of  the  powder  of  the 
dried  pods  of  many  species  of  capsicum,  but  es- 
pecially of  the  capsicum  minimum,  or  bird  pep- 
per, which  is  the  hottest  of  all.  These  peppers 
have  been  chiefly  used  as  condiments.  They 
prevent  flatulence  from  vegetable  food,  and  give 
■warmth  to  the  stomach,  possessing  all  the  virtues 
of  the  oriental  spices,  without  producing  those 
complaints  of  the  head  which  the  latter  are  apt 
to  occasion.  An  abuse  of  them,  however,  gives 
rise  to  visceral  obstructions,  especially  of  the 
liver.  In  the  practice  of  medicine,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  they  furnish  us  with  one  of  tbe 
purest  and  strongest  stimulants  which  can  be  in- 
troduced into  the  stomach,  and  may  be  very  use- 
ful in  some  paralytic  and  gouty  cases.  Dr.  Adah-, 
who  first  introduced  them  into  practice,  found 
them  useful  in  the  cachexia  Africana,  which  he 
considers  as  a  most  frequent  and  fatal  predisposi- 
tion to  disease  among  the  slaves.  Dr.  Wright 
says,  that  in  dropsical  and  other  complaints  where 
«halybcates  are  indicated,  a  minute  portion  of  pow- 
dered capsicum  forms  an  excellent  addition,  and 
recommends  its  use  in  lethargic  affections.  This 
pepper  has  also  been  successfully  employed  in  a 
species  of  cynanche  maligna,  which  proved  very 
fatal  in  the  West  Indies,  resisting  the  use  of 
Peruvian  bark,  wine,  and  other  remedies  com- 
monly employed.  In  tropical  fevers,  coma  and 
delirium  are  common  attendants  ;  and  in  such 
cases,  cataplasms  of  capsicum  have  a  speedy  and 
happy  effect.  They  redden  the  parts,  but  seldom 
hJirtcr  unless  when  kept  on  too  loner.  In  orih- 
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Ihalniia  from  relaxation,  the  diluted  juice  01 
sieum  is  found  to  be  a  valuable  remedy.  |)r. 
Adair  gave  six  or  eight  grains  for  a  dose,  made 
into  pills  ;  or  els.:  he  prepared  a  tincture  by  di- 
gesting half  an  ounce  of  the  pepper  in  a  pound 
of  alkohol,  the  dose  of  which  was  one  or  two 
drachms,  diluted  with  n  sufficient  quantity  of 
water.  A  tinctura  capsici  is  now  for  the  first 
time  introduced  into  the  London  pharmacopoeia. 

CA'PSULA.  (Diminutive  of  capsa,  a  chest 
or  case.)  A  capsule.  1.  A  membraneous  pro- 
duction enclosing  a  part  of  the  body  like  a  baj'- 
as  the  capsular  ligaments,  the  capsule  of  the  cry- 
stalline lens,  &c. 

2.  In  botany,  a  dry,  woody,  coriaceous  or 
membraneous  pcricarpiura,  or  seed-vessel,  ge»e- 
rally  splitting  into  several  valves. 

The  parts  of  a  capsule,  are, 

1.  The  valves,  or  external  shell,  into  which  Ibe 
capsule  splits. 

2.  The  sutures,  or  the  external  surface  in 
which  the  valves  are  joined. 

3.  The  dhsepimenta,  or  partitions  by  which 
the  capsule  is  divided  into  several  cells. 

4.  The  loculamenta,  or  cells,  the  spaces  be-  J 
tween  the  partitions  and  valves. 

5.  The  columella,  or  central  column,  or  fila- 
ment, which  unites  the  partitions,  and  to  which 
the  seeds  are  usually  attached. 

From  the  number  of  the  valves,  a  capsule  is 
said  to  be, 

1.  Bivalved;  as  in  Magnolia,  and  Capraria. 

2.  Three-valved  ;  as  in  Carina  indica. 

3.  Four-valved ;  as  in  Datura  stramonium 
and  (Enothera  biennis. 

4.  Five-valved ;  as  in  Illecebrum,  and  Corii. 

5.  Manyvalved ;  as  in  Hura  crepitans. 

6.  Operculate,  or  circumcised,  the  operculum 
splitting  horizontally  ;  as  in  Hyosciumus  niger, 
and  I.ccythis  ollaria. 

From  the  number  of  cells, 

1.  Unilocular,  when  there  is  no  partition;  as 
in  Parnassia  palustris,  and  Agrostema. 

2.  Bilocular,  twe  celled  ;  as  Hyosciamiu  ni- 
ger, and  Datura  stramonium. 

3.  Trilocular,  three-celled ;  as  in  JEsculus 
hypocastanum,  and  Iris  Germanica. 

4.  Quinquelocular,  five-celled  ;  as  in  Hibucus 
syriacus,  and  Azalea  procumbent. 

5.  Novemlocular,  nine-celled ;  as  in  Punica 
granatum. 

6.  Submultilocular,  when  there  are  many  cells, 
and  the  partitions  do  not  reach  the  middle  of  the 
capsule  ;  as  in  Papaver  somniferum. 

From  the  appearance  of  the  external  surface, 
a  capsule  is  called, 

1.  Glabrous;  as  in  Papaver  somniferum. 

2.  Aculeate  ;  as  in  Datura  stramonium. 

3.  Muricate ;  as  in  Canna  indica. 

From  the  number  of  tubercles  on  the  external 
surface. 

1.  Capsula  dicocca,  or  didyma;  as  in  Spi- 
gelia. 

2.  C.  tricocca ;  as  in  Euphorbia  lalhyrut, 
and  Cneorum  tricoccum. 

3.  C.  tetracocca;  as  in  Paururus  cernuus, 
and  Evonymus  europeus. 

From  the  number  of  contiguous  capsules, 

1.  C.  simplex,  if  solitary. 

2 .  C.  duplex,  two  aggregated  ;  as  in  Paoitia 
officinalis. 

3.  C.  triplex;  as  in  Veratrum  album. 

4.  C.  quintuple! ;  as  in  Aquilegia  vulgaris, 
and  Nigella. 

5.  C.  multiplex ;  as  in  Sempervivum  tecto- 
rum. 

From  the  suhstance,  a  capsule  is  called. 
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ubranaceous ;  as  in  Datura  itramo- 

tiratul,  the  external  fungous  membrane 
tpsule  ;  as  in  Ricinus  com- 

.).  Woody,  very  hard,  yet  splitting;  as  in 
Ultra  erepila n 

4.  Baccated,  ■■  ben  the  seed  is  surrounded  by  a 
pulp;  :i  luroprux,  and  Samyda. 

5.  Spurious,  il  the  calyx,  capsule-like,  sur- 
rounding the  ieed,  splits  ;  as  in  Fagus  sylvatica. 

The  number  of  seeds  contained  in  the  capsule, 

ie  to  the   following  distinctions. 
1 .   Capsula  manosperma,   one-seeded ;  as  in 
(iumphrenia,  Herniaria,  and  Sahola. 

il is  /in-  ma,  two-seeded  ;    as  in   Heben- 
stratia,  and  Buffonia. 

3.  C.  Trupema,  three-seeded;  as  in  Glaux 
and  Uudsonia. 

4.  C.  polysperma,  many-seeded  ;  as  in  Papa- 
ver  somniferum. 

Capsula  atrabilaris.     See  Renal  Glands. 

Capsula  renalis.     See  Renal  Glands. 

CA'PSULAR.  (Capsularis ;  from  capsa,  a 
bag.)  Surrounding  a  part,  like  a  bag:  applied 
to  a  ligament  which  surrounds  every  moveable 
articulation,  mid  contains  the  synovia  like  a  bag. 

CA'PSULE.     See  Capsula. 

Capsule  op  <.i  isson.      Capsula  Glissonii. 
Vagina  porta,    Vagina   Glissonii.     A  strong 
tunic,  formed  of  cellular  texture,  which  accom- 
the  v(  na  porta?,  and  its  most  minute  rami- 
fications, throughout  the  whole  liver. 

Ca'pui.um.      (From    Ka/nrrw,   to   bend.)      A 
contortion  of  the  eye-lids,  or  other  parts. 
nm.     (Arabian.)     Camphire. 

CA'PUT.  (Caput,  itis.  neut.  ;  from  capio, 
•  o  take  ;  because  horn  it,  according  to  Varro, 
the  senses  take  their  origin.)  1.  The  head, 
cranium,  or  skull.  It  is  situated  above  or  upon 
the  trunk,  and  united  to  the  cervical  vertebra;. 
It  is  distinguished  into  skull  and  face.  On  the 
skull  are  ODW  rred  nrtex,  or  crown  ;  sinciput,  or 
foje  parts  ;  occiput,  or  hinder  part ;  and  the  tem- 
I'lie  parts  distinguished  on  the  face  are 
well  known  ;  as  the  forehead,  nose,  eyes,  &c. 
The  arteries  of  the  head  are  branches  of  the 
Carotids  ;   and  the  veins   empty  themselves   into 

the  jugulars.    Bee  Skull  and  Face. 

J.  The  upper  extremity  of  a  bone  ;  as  the 
head  of  the  humerus  or  femur. 

3.  The  origin  <><'  a  muscle  ;  as  the  long  head  of 
the  biceps. 

4.  A  protuberance  like  the  head  of  anything  ; 
as  caput  gallinaginis. 

'i  a  part ;  as  caput  cceci. 

6.  Ih'  . ■  1 1 \  thing  after  its  destruc- 
tion by  tire,  or  Oth  t  means  ;  hence  caput  inor- 
limni. 

I     illinaginis.     Verumontanum.    A 
cutaneoi  in  the  urethra  of  men,  before 

i  the  bladder,  somewhat  !'k-. 

in  miniature,  around  which  the 
lamina!  duets,  and  :iic  ducts  of  the  prostate 
gland,  open. 

■    moiituum.     A  fanciful   term,  much 
the  old  chemists,   but  now  entirely  re- 
lt  denoted  the  lived  residue  of  opera- 
is  the  earlier  chemists  did  not  examine 
it  l  any  inconvenience  in  one 
freneral  term  to  denote  them  :  but  the  most  slen- 
der ttcou  ih  modern  chemistry  must 
show,  tl.                      lj    impracticable  to  denote, 
all  the  various  matters  that 
reaoatin  Szed  in  certain  degrees  of  heat.    The 
Jena  i 


Caput  obstipum.  The  wry  neck.  Mostly 
a  spasmodic  complaint. 

Caput  purgia.  (A  barbarous  word,  from 
caput,  the  head,  and  purgo,  to  purge.)  Medi- 
cines which,  by  causing  a  defluxion  from  the 
nose,  purge,  as  it  were,  the  head,  as  seme  er- 
rhines  do. 

Captri'dion.  (From  icaimpof,  burnt.)  Cfi- 
pyrion.     A  medicated  cake,  much  baked. 

Capt'rion.     See  Capyridion. 

Ca'rabe.     (Persian.)     Amber. 

Carabe  funerum.     A  bitumen. 

C A'RABUS.  A  genus  of  insects  of  the  beetle 
kind.  Two  species,  the  chrysocephalus  and/er- 
rugineus,  have  been  recommended  for  the  tooth- 
ache. They  must  be  pressed  between  the  fingers, 
and  then  rubbed  on  the  gum  and  tooth  affected. 

Caraco'smos.  A  name  of  the  sour  mare's 
milk,  so  much  admired  by  the  Tartars. 

Caragua'ta.     The  aloe  of  Brazil. 

CARA'NNA.  (Spanish.)  Carugna.  Ca- 
rannat  guinmi.  Bresilis.  A  concrete  resinous 
juice,  that  exudes  from  a  large  tree,  of  which  wo 
have  no  particular  account.  It  is  brought  from 
New  Spain  and  America,  in  little  masses,  rolled 
up  in  leaves  of  flags ;  externally  and  internally 
it  is  of  a  brownish  colour,  variegated  with  irre- 
gular white  streaks.  When  fresh,  it  is  soft  and 
tenacious  ;  but  becomes  dry  and  friable  by  keep- 
ing. Pure  caranna  has  an  agreeable  aromatic 
smell,  especially  when  heated,  and  a  bitterish 
slightly  pungent  taste  It  was  formerly  employ- 
ed as  an  ingredient  in  vulnerary  balsams,  strength- 
ening, discutient,  and  suppurating  plasters  ;  but 
its  scarcity  has  caused  it  to  be  forgotten. 

CARAWAY.     See  Carum. 

Ca'rbasus.  Kap6aoo$.  Scribonius  Largus 
uses  this  word  for  lint. 

CA'RBO.  (Charbah,  Hebrew,  burnt  or 
dried.)     Coal. 

1.  In  medicine  and  chemistry,  it  is  commonly 
understood  to  mean  charcoal,  and  receives  its 
name  from  its  mode  of  preparation,  which  is  by 
burning  pieces  of  light  wood  into  a  dry  black 
coal. 

2.  A  carbuncle.     See  Anthrax. 

Carbo  lign'i.  Charcoal.  As  an  external 
application,  powdered  charcoal  has  been  recom- 
mended in  the  cure  of  gangrene,  from  external 
causes,  and  all  descriptions  of  foetid  ulcers.  Meat 
which  has  acquired  a  mawkish  or  even  putrid 
null,  i  found  to  be  rendered  perfectly  sweet,  by 
rubbini.'  it  with  powdered  charcoal.  It  is  also 
used  as  tooth-powder. 

CA'RBON.  (From  carbo,  coal.)  Chemists 
apply  this  term  to  the  diamond  and  what  is  com- 
monly called  charcoal.  The  diamond  is  the 
purest  form  of  it. 

1.  "  Vy  hen  vegetable  mi'tter,  particularly  the 
more  soiid,  as  wood,  is  exposed  to  heat  in  close 
i  olatile  parts  fly  off,  and  leave  behind 
a  bla<  K  o  ous  substance,  which  is  charcoal.  If 
tin  be  ■  red  to  undergo  combustion  in  contact 
with  i  ■  il  or  with  atmospheric  air,  much  the 
greaU  part  of  it  will  combine  with  the  oxygen, 
and  e  c  pe  in  the  form  of  gas  ;  leaving  about  a 
two-bu  Iredth  part,  wliich  consists  chiefly  of 
diitVii  nt  saline  and  metallic  substances.  This 
pure  inflammable  part  of  the  charcoal  is  what  is 
commonly  called  carbon;  and  if  the  gas  be  re- 
ceived into  proper  vessels,  the  carbon  will  be 
found  to  have  been  converted  by  the  oxygen 
into  an  acid,  called  the  carbonic.  See  Carbonic 
acid. 

From  the  circumstance,  that  inflammable  sub- 
stances refract  li^ht  in  a  ratio  greater  than  that  of 
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Their  densities,  Newton  inferred,  that  the  dia- 
mond was  inflammable.  The  quantity  of  the  in- 
flammable part  of  charcoal,  requisite  to  form  a 
hundred  parts  of  carbonic  acid,  was  calculated  by 
Lavoisier  to  be  twenty-eight  parts.  From  a  care- 
ful experiment  of  Mr.  Tennant,  27.6  parts  of  dia- 
mond, and  72.4  of  oxygen,  formed  100  of  car- 
bonic acid  ;  and  hence  he  inferred  the  identity 
of  diamond  and  the  inflammable  part  of  char- 
coal. 

W ell-burned  charcoal  is  a  conductor  of  elec- 
tricity, though  wood  simply  deprived  of  its  mois- 
ture by  baking  is  a  nonconductor  ;  but  it  is  a  very 
bad  conductor  of  caloric,  a  property  of  consi- 
derable use  on  many  occasions,  as  in  lining  cru- 
cibles. 

It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  hence  the  utility  of 
charring  the  surface  of  wood  exposed  to  that  li- 
quid, in  order  to  preserve  it,  a  circumstance  not 
•unknown  to  the  ancients.  This  preparation  of 
timber  has  been  proposed  as  an  effectual  preven- 
tive of  what  is  commonly  called  the  dry  rot.  It 
has  an  attraction,  however,  for  a  certain  portion 
of  water,  which  it  retains  very  forcibly.  Heated 
red-hot,  or  nearly  so,  it  decomposes  water ; 
forming  with  its  oxygen  carbonic  acid,  or  car- 
bonic oxyde,  according  to  the  quantity  present ; 
and  with  the  hydrogen  a  gaseous  carburet, 
called  carburetted  hydrogen,  or  heavy  imflamma- 
ble  air. 

Charcoal  is  infusible  by  any  heat.  If  exposed 
to  a  very  high  temperature  in  close  vessels,  it 
loses  little  or  nothing  of  its  weight,  but  shrinks, 
becomes  more  compact,  and  acquires  a  deeper 
black  colour. 

Recently  prepared  charcoal  has  a  remarkable 
property  of  absorbing  different  gases,  and  con- 
densing them  in  its  pores,  without  any  alteration 
of  their  properties  or  its  own. 

Very  light  charcoal,  such  as  that  of  cork,  ab- 
sorbs scarcely  any  air  ;  while  the  pit-coal  of 
Rastiberg,  sp.  gr.  1.326,  absorbs  ten  times  and  a 
half  its  volume.  The  absorption  was  always 
completed  in  24  hours.  This  curious  faculty, 
which  is  common  to  all  porous  bodies,  resembles 
the  action  of  capillary  tubes  on  liquids.  When 
a  piece  of  charcoal,  charged  with  one  gas,  is 
transferred  into  another,  it  absorbs  some  of  it,  and 
parts  with  a  portion  of  that  first  condensed.  In 
the  experiments  of  Messrs.  Allen  and  Pepys, 
charcoal  was  found  to  imbibe  from  the  atmos- 
phere in  a  day  about  one-eighth  of  its  weight 
•of  water.  For  a  general  view  of  absorption,  see 
Gas. 

When  oxygen  is  condensed  by  charcoal,  car- 
bonic acid  is  observed  to  form  at  the  end  of  several 
months.  But  the  most  remarkable  property  dis- 
played by  charcoals  impregnated  with  gas,  is  that 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  when  exposed  to  the 
air  or  oxygen  gas.  The.  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
is  speedily  destroyed,  and  water  and  sulphur  re- 
sult, with  the  disengagement  of  considerable 
heat.  Hydrogen  alone  has  no  such  effects.  When 
•charcoal  was  exposed  by  Sir  H.  Davy  to  intense 
ignition  in  vacuo,  and  in  condensed  azot,  by 
means  of  Mr.  Children's  magnificent  voltaic  bat- 
tel v,  it  slowly  volatilized,  and  gave  out  a  little 
hydrogen.  The  remaining  part  was  always  much 
harder  than  before  ;  and  in  one  case  so  hari 
scratch  glass,  while  its  lustre  was  increased.  This 
fine,  experiment  may  be  regarded  as  a  near  ap- 
proach to  the  production  of  diamond. 

Charcoal  has  a  powerful  affinity  for  oxygen  ; 
wh;  nee  iis  use  in  disoxygen.'ting  metallic  oxides, 
and  restoring  their  bas'e  to  its  original  metallic 
etate,  or  reviving  the  metal.  Thus  too  it  de- 
composes several  of  the  acids,  as  the  phosphoric 
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and  sulphuric,  from  which  it  abstracts  their 
oxygen,  and  leaves  the  phosphorus  and  sulphur 
free. 

Carbon  is  capable  of  combining  with  sulphur, 
and  with  hydrogen.  With  iron  it  forms  steel; 
and  it  unites  with  copper  into  a  carburet,  as  ob- 
served by  Dr.  Priestley. 

A  singular  and  important  property  of  charcoal 
is  that  of  destroying  the  smell,  colour,  and  taste 
of  various  substances  :  for  the  first  accurate  expe- 
riments on  which  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  Mr. 
Lowitz,  of  Petersburgh,  thougli  it  had  been  long 
before  recommended  to  correct  the  ftetor  of  foul 
ulcers,  and  as  an  antiseptic.  On  this  account  it 
is  certainly  the  best  dentifrice.  Water  that  has 
become  putrid  by  long  keeping  in  wooden  cask>, 
is  rendered  sweet  by  filtering  through  charcoal 
powder,  or  by  agitation  with  it ;  particularly  if  a 
few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  be  added.  Common 
vinegar  boiled  with  charcoal  powder  becomes 
perfectly  limpid.  Saline  solutions,  that  are  tinged 
yellow  or  brown,  are  rendered  colourless  in  the 
same  way,  so  as  to  afford  perfectly  white  crys- 
tals. The  impure  carbonate  of  ammonia  obtain- 
ed from  bones,  is  deprived  both  of  its  colour  and 
foetid  smell  by  sublimation  with  an  equal  weight 
of  charcoal  powder.  Malt  spirit  is  freed  from  its 
disagreeable  flavour  by  distillation  from  charcoal ; 
but  if  too  much  be  used,  part  of  the  spirit  is  de- 
composed. Simple  maceration,  for  eight  or  ten 
days,  in  the  proportion  of  about  l-150th  of  the 
weight  of  the  spirit,  improves  the  flavour  much, 
It  is  necessary  that  the  charcoal  be  well  burned, 
brought  io  a  red  heat  before  it  is  used,  and  used  as 
soon  as  may  be,  or  at  least  be  carefully  excluded 
from  the  air.  The  proper  proportion  too  should 
be  ascertained  by  experiment  on  a  small  scale. 
The  charcoal  may  be  used  repeatedly,  by  exposing 
it  for  some  time  to  a  red  heat  before  it  is  again 
employed. 

Charcoal  is  used  on  particular  occasions  as  fuel, 
on  accocnt  of  its  giving  a  strong  and  steady  heat 
without  smoke.  It  is  employed  to  convert  iron 
into  steel  by  cementation.  It  enters  into  the  com- 
position of  gunpowder.  In  its  finer  states,  as 
in  ivory  black,  lamp  black,  &c.  it  forms  the  basis 
of  black  paints,  Indian  ink,  and  printers'  ink. 

The  purest  carbon  for  chemical  purposes  is  ob- 
tained by  strongly  igniting  lampblack  in  a  co- 
vered crucible.  This  yields,  like  the  diamond, 
unmixed  carbonic  acid  by  combustion  in  oxygen. 

Carbon  unites  with  all  the  common  simple 
combustibles,  and  with  azot,  forming  a  series  of 
most  important  compounds.  With  sulphur  it 
forms  a  curious  limpid  liquid,  called  carburet  of 
sulphur,  or  sulphuret  of  carbon.  With  phospho- 
rus it  forms  a  species  of  compound,  whose  pro- 
perties are  imperfectly  ascertained.  It  unites 
with  hydrogen  in  two  definite  proportions,  con- 
stituting subcarburetted  and  carburetted  hydrogei 
gases.  With  azot  it  forms  prussic  gas,  the  cya- 
nogen of  Gay  Lussac.  Steel  and  plumbago  are 
two  different  compounds  of  carbon  with  iron.  In 
black  chalk  we  find  this  combustible  intimately 
associated  with  silica  and  alumina.  The  primi- 
tive combining  proportion,  or  prime  equivalent  of 
i,  is  0  lb  on  the  oxygen  scale. 

2.  Carbon  mineral.  This  is  of  a  grey  blackish 
colour.     It  i-  .  itb  various  proportions  of 

earth  and  iron,  without  bitumen.  It  has  a  silky 
lustre,  and  the  fibrous  texture  of  wood.  It  is 
found  in  small  quantities,  stratified  with  brown 
coal,  slate  coal,  and  pitch  coal. 

Carbon,  gaseous  oxide  of.  Gaseous  ox- 
ide of  carbon  was  first  described  by  Dr.  Priestley, 
who  mistook  it  for  a  hydrocarbonate.  With  the 
true  nature  of  it,  we  bare  been  only  lately  ac- 
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.,u.«iiiled.  H  wan  fart  proved  to  be  a  peculiar 
'as  by  Mr.  Crnikshank,  of  Woolwich,  who  made 
bi  such,  in  April,  1801,  through 
the  medium  of  Nicholson's  Journal  (or  that  month. 
Several  additional  properties  of  this  gas  were 
soon  afterwards  noticed  by  Desormes,  Clement, 
and  othci  oxide  of  carbon  forms  an 

.listance  between  the  purehydro- 
earkonatei  and  carbonic  acid  gas  ;  but  not  being 
possessed  of  acid  properties,  Mr.  Cruikshank 
olid  it,  conformably  to  the  rules  of  the  chemi- 
cal nomenclature,  gaseous  oxide  of  carbon,  for 
aid  carbon  rendered  gaseous 
by  caloric.    8  oxide. 

Carbonaceous  acid.     See  Carbonic  acid. 

CARBONAS.     (Carbonas,  atis.  m.  ;    from 

carbonic  acid  being  one  of  its  constituents. )     A 

-alt,  formed  by  the  union  of  car- 

id  with  a  salifiable  basis.   The  carbonates 

employed  in  medicine  are: 

1.  The  potasses  carbonas. 

S.  The  soda;  carbonas. 

3.  The  creta  praeparata,  and  the  testae  prse- 
parata;,  which  are  varieties  of  carbonate  of 
lime. 

When  the  base  is  imperfectly  neutralised  by 
the  carbonic  acid,  the  salt  is  termed  a  subcar- 
bonate  ;  of  which  kind  are  employed  medicin- 
ally: 

1.  The  potassae  suhcarbonas. 

2.  The  soda;  subcarbonas,  and  the  sodae  sub- 
carbonas  exsiccata. 

3.  The  ammonia  subcarbonas,  and  the  liquor 
ammonia:  snbearbonatis. 

4.  The  plumbi  subcarbonas. 

5.  The  ferri  subcarbonas. 

6.  The  magnesia  subcarbonas. 
Carbonas  AMMONIA.     See  Ammonia  sub- 
carbonas. 

Carbonas  cai.cis.  Carbonate  of  lime.  Se- 
veral varieties  of  this  are  used  in  medicine  :  the 
purest  and  best  arc  the  creta  praeparata,  testse 
prcparatae,  chela?  cancrorum,  testae  ovorum,  and 
oculi  cancrorum. 

Carbonas  ferri.     See  Ferri  subcarbonas. 

Caudonas  magnesia.  See  Magnesia  sub- 
carbonas. 

Carbonas  plumbi.  Sec  Plumbi  subcarbo- 
nas. 

Carbonas  potass*.  See  Potassa  carbo- 
I  as. 

<  Carbon  as  sod*.     See  Soda  carbonas. 

CARBONATE.     See  Carbonat. 

Carbonate  of  barytes.     See  Heavy  spar. 

Carbonated-hydrogen  gas.  See  C'arburetted 
hydrogen  gas. 

CA'RBONIC   ACID.     Acidum  carbonicum. 

ir:  Carbonaceous  acid :  Calcareous  acid  ; 

Atrial  acid.      "This   acid,    being  a  compound  of 

carbon  and  oxygen,  may  be  formed  by  burning 

I  ;    but   as    it    exists    in   great    abundance 

ready  farmed,  it  ii  not  necessary  to  have  recourse 

in  this  expedient.    All  that  is  necessary  is  to  pour 

sulphuric  acid,  dilated  with  live  or  six  time*  its 

ter,  on  common  chalk,  which  is  a 

compound  of  carbonic  acid  and  lime.     An  effer- 

bonic  acid  is  evnlved  in  the 

!    Ra>,  and    may  lie    received  in  the  usual 

matin. 

Carbonic  acid  iboundi  in  srrcat  quantities  in  na- 

d  in  a  variety  of 

1 1  composes  AjL  ol  the  weight 

of  limestone,  marble,  calcareoui  spar,  and  other 

natural  .   h,ln,[n  which 

nation 

-f>in«'  ether  arid  ;  moat  acids  haying  a  stronger 


action  on  bodies  than  this.  This  last  process  i 
not  require  heat,  because  fixed  air  is  strongly  dis- 
posed to  assume  the  elastic  state.  Water,  under 
the  common  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and  at  a 
low  temperature,  absorbs  somewhat  more  than  its 
I  fixed  air,  and  then  constitutes  *  weak 
If  the  pressure  be  greater,  the  absorption  ie 
uU d.  It  is  to  be  observed,  likewise,  that 
more  gas  than  water  will  absorb  should  be  pre- 
sent. Heated  water  absorbs  less ;  and  if  water 
impregnated  with  this  acid  be  exposed  on  a  brisk 
fire,  the  rapid  escape  of  the  aerial  bubbles  affords 
an  appearance  as  if  the  water  were  at  thejioint  of 
boiling,  when  the  heat  is  not  greater  than  flie  hand 
can  bear.  Congelation  separates  it  readily  and 
completely  from  water  ;  but  no  degree  of  cold  or 
pressure  has  yet  exhibited  this  acid  in  a  dense  or 
concentrated  state  of  fluidity. 

Carbonic  acid  gas  is  much  denser  than  common 
air,  and  for  this  reason  occupit  s  the  lower  parts 
of  such  mines  or  caverns  as  contain  materials 
which  afford  it  by  decomposition.  The  miners 
call  it  choke-damp.  The  Grotto  del  Cano,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  has  been  famous  for  ages  on 
account  of  the  effects  of  a  stratum  of  fixed  air 
which  covers  its  bottom.  It  is  a  cave  or  hole  In 
the  side  of  a  mountain,  near  the  lake  Agnauo, 
measuring  not  more  than  eighteen  feet  from  its 
entrance  to  the  inner  extremity ;  where  if  a  dog 
or  other  animal  that  holds  down  its  head  be  thrust, 
it  is  immediately  killed  by  inhaling  this  noxious 
fluid. 

Carbonic  acid  gas  is  emitted  in  large  quantities 
by  bodies  in  the  state  of  the  vinous  fermentation, 
and  on  account  of  its  great  weight,  it  occupies 
the  apparently  empty  space  or  upper  part  of  the 
vessels  in  which  the  fermenting  process  is  going 
on.  A  variety  of  striking  experiments  may  be 
made  in  this  stratum  of  elastic  fluid.  Lighted 
paper,  or  a  candle  dipped  into  it  is  immediately 
extinguished  ;  and  the  smoke  remaining  in  the 
carbonic  acid  gas  renders  its  surface  visible, 
which  may  be  thrown  into  waves  by  agitation  like 
water.  If  a  dish  of  water  be  immersed  in  this  gas, 
and  briskly  agitated,  it  soon  becomes  impregnated, 
and  obtains  the  pungent  taste  of  Pyrmont  water. 
In  consequence  of  the  weight  of  the  carbonic  acid 
gas,  it  may  be  lifted  out  in  a  pitcher,  or  bottle, 
which,  if  well  corked,  may  be  used  to  convey  it  to 
great  distances,  or  it  may  be  drawn  out  of  a  vessel 
by  a  cock  like  a  liquid.  The  effects  produced 
by  pouring  this  invisible  fluid  from  one  vessel  to 
another,  have  a  very  singular  appearance  :  if  a 
candle  or  small  animal  be  placed  in  a  deep  vessel, 
the  former  becomes  extinct,  and  the  latter  ex- 
pires in  a  few  seconds,  after  the  carbonic  acid 
gas  is  poured  upon  them,  though  the  eye  is  inca- 
pable of  distinguishing  any  thing  that  is  poured. 
If,  however,  it  be  poured  into  a  vessel  full  of  air, 
in  the  sunshine,  its  density  being  so  much  greater 
than  that  of  the  air,  renders  it  slightly  visible  by 
the  undulations  and  streaks  it  forms  in  this  fluid. 
as  it  descends  through  it. 

Carbonic  acid  reddens  infusion  of  litmus  ;  but 
the  redness  vanishes  by  exposure  to  the  air,  as  the 
acid  flies  off.  It  has  a  peculiar  sharp  taste,  which 
may  be  perceived  over  vats  in  which  wine  or  beer 
is  termenting,  as  also  in  sparkling  Champaign, 
and  the  brisker  kinds  of  cider.  Light  passing 
through  it  is  refracted  by  it,  but  does  not  effect 
any  sensible  alteration  in  it,  though  it  appears, 
from  experiment,  that  it  favours  the  separation  of 
its  principles  by  other  substances.  It  will  not 
unite  with  an  overdose  of  oxygen,  ol  which  it  con- 
tains 72  parts  in  100,  the  other  48  bemg  pure  car- 
bon. It  not  only  destroys  life,  but  tin  heart  and 
muscle  of  animals  killcd'bv  it  lose  all  their  in  itn 
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bi'ity,  so  as  to  be  insensible  to  the  stimulus  of  gal- 
vanism. 

Carbonic  acid  is  dilated  by  beat,  but  not  other- 
wise altered  by  it.  It  is  not  acted  upon  by  oxygen, 
or  any  of  the  simple  combustibles.  Charcoal  ab- 
sorbs it,*but  gives  it  out  again  unchanged,  at  or- 
dinary temperatures ;  but  when  this  gaseous  acid 
is  made  to  traverse  charcoal  ignited  in  a  tube,  it 
is  converted  into  carbonic  oxide.  Phosphorus  is 
insoluble  in  carbonic  acid  gas  ;  but,  as  already  ob- 
served, is  capable  of  decomposing  it  by  compound 
affinity,  when  assisted  by  sufficient  heat ;  and 
Priestley  and  Cruikshaak  have  shown  that  iron, 
zinc,  and  several  other  metals,  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing the  same  effect.  If  carbonic  acid  be  mixed 
with  sulphuretted,  phosphuretted,  or  carburetted 
gas,  it  renders  them  less  combustible,  or  destroys 
their  combustibil/v  entirely,  but  produces  no 
other  sensible  change.  Such  mixtures  occur  in 
various  analyses,  and  particularly  in  the  products 
of  the  decomposition  of  vegetable  and  animal  sub- 
stances. The  inflammable  air  of  marshes  is  fre- 
quently carburetted  hydrogen  intimately  mixed 
with  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  the  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen gas  obtained  from  mineral  waters  is  very 
often  mixed  with  it. 

Carbonic  acid  appears  from  various  experiments 
of  Ingenhousz  to  be  of  considerable  utility  in  pro- 
moting vegetation.  It  is  probably  decomposed 
by  the  organs  of  plants,  its  base  furnishing  part  at 
least  of  the  carbon  that  is  so  abundart  in  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  and  its  oxygen  contributing  to 
replenish  the  atmosphere  with  that  recessary  sup- 
port of  life,  which  is  continually  diminished  by 
the  respiration  of  animals  and  other  causes. 

The  most  exact  experiments  on  the  neutral  car- 
bonates concur  to  prove,  that  the  prime  equivalent 
of  carbonic  acid  is  2.75;  and  that  it  consists  of 
one  prime  of  carbon  =0.75  4-  2.0  oxygen. 

Water  absorbs  about  its  volume  Of  this  acid  gas, 
and  thereby  acquires  a  specific  gravity  of  1.0015. 
On  freezing  it,  the  gas  is  as  completely  expelled 
as  by  boiling.  By  artificial  pressure  with  forcing 
pumps,  water  may  be  made  to  absorb  two  or  three 
times  its  bulk  of  carbonic  acid.  When  there  is 
also  added  a  little  potassa  or  soda,  it  becomes  the 
aerated  or  carbonated  alkaline  water,  a  plea- 
sant beverage,  and  a  not  inactive  remedy  in  seve- 
ral complaints,  particularly  dyspepsia,  hiccup, 
and  disorders  of  the  kidneys.  Alkohol  condenses 
twice  its  volume  of  carbonic  acid.  The  most 
beautiful  analytical  experiment  with  carbonic  acid, 
is  the  combustion  of  potassium  in  it,  the  forma- 
tion of  potassa,  and  the  deposition  of  charcoal. 

In  point  of  affinity  for  the  earths  and  alkalies, 
carbonic  acid  stands  apparently  low  in  the  scale. 
Before  its  true  nature  was  known,  its  compounds 
with  them  were  not  considered  as  salts,  but  as  the 
earths  and  alkalies  themselves,  only  distinguished 
by  the  names  of  mild,  or  effervescent,  from  their 
qualities  of  effervescing  with  acids,  and  wanting 
causticity. 

The  carbonates  are  characterised  by  effer- 
vescing with  almost  all  the  acids,  even  the  acetic, 
when  they  evolve  their  gaseous  acid,  which, 
passed  into  lime  water  by  a  tube,  deprives  it  of  its 
taste,  and  converts  It  into  chalk  and  pure  water. 

The  carbonate  ofbarytes,  found  native  in  Cum- 
berland, by  Dr.  Withering.  From  this  circum- 
stance it  has  been  termed  Witherite.  It  has  been 
likev,  ise  called  aerated  heavy  spar,  orated  ba- 
roselenite,  aerated  heavy  earth  or  baryles,  baro- 
lite,  &c. 

Carbonate  of  strontian,  found  native  in  Scot- 
land, at  Strontian  in  Argyllshire  aud  at  Leadhills. 
Carbonate  of  lime  exists  in  great  abundance  in 
nature,  variously  mixed  with  other  bodies,  under 
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the  names  ot marble,  chalk,  limestone,  stalactites, 
&c.  in  which  it  is  of  more  important  and  exten- 
sive use  than  any  other  of  the  salts,  except  per- 
haps the  muriate  of  soda. 

The  carbonate,  or  rather  sub-carbonate  ot  po- 
tassa, was  long  known  by  the  name  of  vegetable 
alkali.  It  was  also  called  fixed  nitre,  salt  of 
tartar,  salt  of  wormwood,  &c.  according  to  the 
different  modes  in  whicli  it  was  procured  ;  and 
was  supposed  to  retain  omething  of  the  virtues  of 
the  substance  from  which  it  was  extracted.  This 
error  has  been  sometime  exploded,  but  the  know- 
ledge of  its  true  nature  is  of  more  recent  date. 

As  water  at  the  usual  temperature  of  the  air  dis- 
solves rather  more  than  its  weight  of  this  salt,  we 
have  thus  a  ready  mode  of  detecting  its  adultera- 
tions in  general  ;  and  as  it  is  often  of  consequence 
to  know  now  much  alkali  a  particular  specimen 
contains,  this  may  be  ascertained  by  the  quantity 
of  sulphuric  acid  it  will  saturate.  This  salt  is 
deliquescent.  It  consists  of  6  potassa  +  2. 75  car- 
bonic acid  =  8. 75. 

The  bi-carbonate  of  potassa  crystallises  in 
square  prisms,  the  apices  of  which  are  quadrangu- 
lar pyramids.  It  has  a  urinous  but  not  caustic 
taste  ;  changes  the  syrup  of  violets  green :  boiling 
water  dissolves  five-sixths  of  its  weight,  and  cold 
water  one-fourth ;  alkohol,  even  when  hot,  will 
not  dissolve  more  than  l-1200th.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  2.012.  When  it  is  very  pure  and  well 
crystallised  it  effloresces  on  exposure  to  a  dry  at- 
mosphere, though  it  was  formerly  considered  as 
deliquescent,  ft  was  thought  that  the  common 
salt  of  tartar  of  the  shops  was  a  compound  of  this 
carbonate  and  pure  potassa ;  the  latter  of  which, 
being  very  debquescent,  attracts  the  moisture  of 
the  air  till  the  whok  is  dissolved.  From  its 
smooth  feel,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  pre- 
pared, the  old  chemists  called  this  solution  oil  of 
tartar  per  deliquium. 

The  bi-carbonate  of  potassa  melts  with  a  gentle 
heat,  loses  its  water  of  crystallisation,  amounting 
to  y  ^ ,, ,  and  gives  out  a  portion  of  its  carbonic  acid ; 
though  no  degree  of  heat  will  expel  the  whole  of 
the  acid.  Thus,  as  the  carbonic  of  potassa  is  al- 
ways prepared  by  incineration  of  vegetable  sub- 
stances, and  lixiviation,  it  must  be  in  the  interme- 
diate state  ;  or  that  of  a  carbonate  with  excess  of 
alkali :  and  to  obtain  the'  true  carbonate  we  must 
saturate  this  salt  with  carbonic  acid,  which  is  best 
done  by  passing  the  acid  in  the  state  of  gas  through 
a  solution  of  the  salt  in  twice  its  weight  of  water; 
or,  if  we  want  the  potassa  pure,  we  must  have  re- 
course to  lime,  to  separate  that  portion  of  acid 
which  fire  will  not  expel. 

The  bi-carbonate^,  usually  called  supercarbo- 
nate  by  the  apothecaries,  consists  of  2  primes  of 
carbonic  acid  =  5.500,  one  of  potassa  =  6,  and  1 
of  water  =  1.125,  in  all  12.625. 

The  carbonate  of  soda  has  likewise  been  long 
known,  and  distinguished  from  the  preceding  by 
the  name  of  mineral  alkali.  In  commerce  it  is 
usually  called  barilla,  or  soda;  in  which  state, 
however,  it  always  contains  a  mixture  of  earthy 
bodies,  and  usually  common  salt.  It  may  be  pu- 
rified by  dissolving  it  in  a  small  portion  of  water, 
filtering  the  solution,  evaporating  at  a  low  heat, 
and  skimming  off  the  crystals  of  muriate  of  soda 
as  they  form  on  its  surface.  When  these  cease- 
to  form,  the  solution  may  be  suffered  to  cool,  and 
the  carbonate  of  soda  will  crystallise. 

It  is  found  abundantly  in  nature.  In  Egypt, 
where  it  is  collected  from  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
particularly  after  the  desiccation  of  temporary 
lakes,  it  has  been  known  from  time  immemorial 
by  the  name  of  nitrum,  natron,  or  natrum.  A 
great  deal  is  prepared  in  Spain  by  incinerating 
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plant  salsola  :  and  it  is  manufac- 
lured  in  th»  country,  a*  well  us  in  France,  from 
different  It  is  likewise  found 

in  mineral  water,  and  also  il  J  fluids. 

-  in  irregular  or  rhomboidal  de- 
I  by  two  quadrangular  pyramids, 
near  their  bases.  Frequently  it  cx- 
iboidal  laniiriic.  It-,  specific  gravity 
urinous,  and  -slightly  acrid, 
without  being  caustic.     It'  i 

iluble  in  less  I 

'  ol  cold. 
a\  salts  known,  falling 
.  ly  to  powder  in  no  long  time.    On  the 
on  of  heat  it  lered  fluid  from 

i  quantity  of  its  water  of  crystallisation  ; 
of  the  heat,  and  then 
melts.    Ft  is  somewhat  more  fusible  than  the  car- 
bonate of  potassa,  promotes  the  fusion  of  earths 
aid  forms  a  glass  of  better 
quality.     Like  that,  it  is  very  tenacious  of  a  cer- 
tain portion  <>f  its  carbonic  acid.     It  consists  in 
i  state  of  4  soda,  +  2.75  acid,  =  6.75. 
But  the  crystals  contain  10  prime  proportions 
of  water.    They  are  composed  of  22  soda,  +  15.3 
i   acid,  4-62.7  water  in  100  parts,  or  of  1 
•  >oda  =  4.1  of  carbonic  acid  —  2.75,  and 
10  of  water  =  11.25,  in  whole  19. 

The  bi-carbonutc  of  soda  may  be  prepared  by 
saturating  the  solution  of  the  preceding  salt  with 
acid  ga*,  and  then  evaporating  with  a 
very  gentle  heat  to  dryness,  when  a  white  irregu- 
lar "saline  mass  is  obtained.      The  salt  is  not  crys- 
tulh  lable.    Its  constituents  are  4  soda, +  5. 50  curb, 
acid,  +  1 .  125  water  =  10.025  ;  or  in  100  parts  37.4 
id,  +  10.6  water. 
The  carbonate  of  magnesia,  inva  state  of  im- 
atufation  with  the  acid,  has  been  used  in 
medicine  for  some  time  under  1 1 1 < ■  simple  name  of 
i.     It  is  prepared  by  precipitation  from 
hate  of  magnesia  by  means  of  carbonate 
ot  potassa.     Equal  parts  of  sulphate  of  magnesia 
and  carbonate  of  potassa,  each  dissolved  in  its 
own  weight  of  boiling  water,   are   filtered   and 
mixed  together  hot ;  the  sulphate  of  potassa  is 
separated  by  copious  washing  with  water ;  and 
the  carbonate  of  magnesia  is  then  left  to  drain, 
and  afterwards  spread  thin  on  paper,  and  carried 
to  the  drying  Stove.     When  once  dried  it  will  he 
in  friable  white  cakes,  or  a  line  powder. 

jnesia  saturated  with 
Million  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  may  be 
ild  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potassa; 
and  at  the  expiration  of  B  few  hours,  as  the  su- 
perfluous carbonic  acid  that  held  it  in  solution 
the  carbonate  of  magnesia  will  crystallise 
p  parent  prisms  of  sis  equal 
l>e  equally  obtained   by  dissolving 
i  in  water  impregnated   with   carbonic 
I  exposing  the  solution  to  the  open  air. 
lose  their  transparency, 
..red  with  a  white  powder.    Ex- 
iiile,  they  decrepitate 
eir  water  and  acid,  fall  to  powder, 
one-lourth  of  the  original 
■ 

I  appears  as  if  boiling,  from 

rbonic  arid;  a  small  portion 

'ike  h  vapour,  and  is  deposited  in  a  white 

"ii  the  e.dd  holies  with  which  it  comes 

I  the  i  nd 

of  the  o]  luiah  phospho- 

and  the 

sometimes  adul- 
with  chalk,  t. 
addition  oi  ■  lii tie  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with 


■I  ten  times  its  weight  of  water,  as  tin- 
will  form  with  the  \  ery  soluble  salt, 
while  the  sulphate  of  lime  will  remain  undissolved. 
Calcined  magnesia  should  dissolve  in  this  dilute 
acid  without  any  effervescence. 

The  crystallised  carbonate  dissolves  in  forty  - 
eight  tiroes  its  weight  of  cold  water  ;  the  common 
carbonate  requires  at  least  ten  times  as  much, 
and  first  forms  a  paste  with  a  small  quantity  of 
the  fluid. 

The  carbonate  cf  ammonia,  once  vulgarly 
known  by  the  name  of  volatile  sal  ammoniac, 
and  abroad  by  that  of  English  volatile  salt,  be- 
cause it  was  first  prepared  in  this  country,  was 
commonly  called  mild  volatile  alkali,  before  its 
true  nature  was  known. 

When  very  pure  it  is  in  a  crystalline  form,  bnt 
seldom  very  regular.  Its  crystals  are  so  small, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  their  figure.  The 
taste  and  smell  of  this  salt  are  the  same  with 
those  of  pure  ammonia,  but  much  weaker.  It 
turns  the  colour  of  violets  green,  and  that  of  tur- 
meric brown.  It  is  soluble  in  rather  more  than 
twice  its  weight  of  cold  water,  and  in  its  own 
weight  of  hot  water  ;  but  a  boiling  heat  volatil- 
izes it.  When  pure,  and  thoroughly  saturated  ,  it 
is  not  perceptibly  alterable  in  the  air  ;  but  when 
it  has  an  excess  of  ammonia,  it  soj'tensand  grows 
moist.  It  cunnot  be  doubted,  however,  that  it  is 
soluble  in  air;  for  if  left  in  an  open  vessel,  it 
gradually  diminishes  in  weight,  and  its  peculiar 
smell  is  diffused  to  a  certain  distance.  Heat  readi- 
ly .sublimes,  but  does  not  decompose  it. 

It  has  been  prepared  by  the  destructive  distilla- 
tion of  animal  substances,  and  some  others,  in 
large  iron  pots,  with  a  fire  increased  by  degrees 
to  a  strong  red-heat,  the  aqueous  liquor  that  first 
comes  over  being  removed,  that  the  salt  might 
not  be  dissolved  in  it.  Thus  we  had  the  salt  of 
hartshorn,  salt  of  soot,  essential  salt  of  vipers, 
&e.  If  the  salt  were  dissolved  in  the  water,  it  was 
called  spirit  of  the  substance  from  which  it  was 
obtained.  Thus,  however,  it  was  much  contami- 
nated by  a  fietid  animal  oil,  from  which  it  required 
to  be  subsequently  purified,  and  is  much  better 
fabricated  by  mixing  one  part  of  muriate  of  am- 
monia and  two  of  carbonate  of  lime,  both  as  dry 
as  possible,  and  subliming  in  an  earthen  retort. 

Sir  II.  Da\y  has  shown  that  its  component 
parts  vary,  according  to  the  manner  of  preparing 
it.  The  lower  the  temperature  at  which  it  is 
formed,  the  greater  the  proportion  of  acid  and 
water.  Thus,  if  formed  at  the  temperature  of 
300°,  it  contains  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  al- 
kali ;  if  at  60°,  not  more  than  twenty  per  cent. 

There  are  three  or  four  definite  compounds  of 
carbonic  acid  and  ammonia. 

The  1st  is  the  solid  sub-carbonaleoi  the  shops. 
It  consists  of  55  carbonic  acid,  30  ammonia,  and 
15  water  ;  or  probably  of  3  primes  carbonic  acid, 
2  ammonia,  and  2  water ;  in  ail  14.7  for  its  equi- 
valent. 

2d,  Gay  Lussac  has  shown,  that  when  100  vol- 
umes of  ammoniacal  gas  are  mixed  with  50  of 
carbonic  acid,  the  two  gases  precipitate  in  a  solid 
salt,  which  must  consist  by  weight  of  56J  acid-+- 
Ikali,  being  in  the  ratio  of  a  prime  equivalent 
of  each. 

3d,  When  the  pungent  sub-carbonate  is  exposed 
in  powder  to  the  air,  it  becomes  scentless  by  the 
evaporation  of  a  definite  portion  of  its  ammonia. 
It  is  then  a  compound  of  about  55  or  56  carbonic 
i,  and  22.5  water.  It  may  lie 
primes  of  acid,  I  of  ammonia, 
and  2  of  water,  =  9. $75. 

Another  compound,  it  h:w  been  supposed,  may 
be  prepared  by  p  i  ic  acid  throngh  » 
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solution  of  the  sub-carbonate  till  it  be  saturated. 
'this,  however,  may  be  supposed  to  yield  the 
same  product  as  the  last  salt.  Lnssac  infers  the 
neutral  carbonate  to  consist  of  equal  volumes  of 
the  two  gases;  though  they  will  not  directly  com- 
bine in  these  proportions.  This  would  give  18.1 
to  46.5 ;  the  very  proportions  in  the  scentless  salt. 
For  46.5  :  18.1  :  :  55:  21.42. 

It  is  well  known  as  a  stimulant  usualty  put  into 
smelling  bottles,  frequently  with  the  addition  of 
some  odoriferous  oil. 

Fourcroy  has  found,  that  an  ammoniaco-mag- 
nCiian  carbonate  is  formed  on  some  occasions. 
Thus,  if  carbonate  of  ammonia  be  decomposed  by 
magnesia  in  the  moist  way,  leaving  these  two 
Mibstances  in  contact  with  each  other  in  a  bottle 
closely  stopped,  a  complete  decomposition  will 
tot  take  place,  but  a  portion  of  this  trisalt  will  be 
formed.  The  same  will  take  place  if  a  solution 
of  carbonate  of  magnesia  in  water,  impregnated 
with  carbonic  acid,  be  precipitated  by  pure  am- 
monia ;  or  if  ammoniaco-niagnesian  sulphate,  ni- 
trate, or  muriate,  be  precipitated  by  carbonate  of 
ftotassa  or  of  soda. 

The  properties  of  this  triple  salt  arc  not  much 
known,  but  it  crystallises  differently  from  the  car- 
bonate of  either  of  its  bases,  and  has  its  own  laws 
•f  solubility  and  decomposition. 

The  carbonate  of  glueine  is  in  a  white,  dull, 
clotty  powder,  never  dry,  but  greasy,  and  soft  to 
the  feel.  It  is  not  sweer,  like  the  other  salts  of 
jjlucine,  but  insipid.  It  is  very  light,  insoluble  in 
water,  perfectly  unalterable  by  the  air,  but  very 
readily  decomposed  by  fire.  A  saturated  solu- 
tion of  carbonate  of  ammonia  takes  up  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  this  carbonate,  and  forms  with  it  a 
triple  salt. 

CaFbonic  acid  docs  not  appear  to  be  much  dis>- 
p.osed  to  unite  with  argillaceous  earth.  Most 
clays,  however,  afford  a  small  quantity  of  this 
acid  by  heat.  The  snowy  white  substance  re- 
sembling chalk,  and  known  by  the  name  of  lae 
luna,  is  found  to  consist  almost  wholly  of  alumina 
saturated  with  carbonic  acid.  A  saline  substance, 
consisting  of  two  six-sided  pyramids,  joined  at 
one  common  base,  weighing  five  or  six  grains, 
and  of  a  taste  somewhat  resembling  alum,  was 
produced  by  leaving  an  ounce  phial  of  water  im- 
pregnated with  carbonic  acid,  and  a  redundancy 
of  alumina,  exposed  to  spontaneous  evaporation 
for  some  months. 

Vauquttlin  has  found,  that  carbonate  of  zir- 
cone  may  be  formed  by  evaporating  muriate  of 
zircone,  redissolving  it  in  water,  and  precipitating 
by  the  alkaline  carbonate.  He  also  adds,  that  it 
very  readily  combines  so  as  to  form  a  triple  salt, 
with  either  of  the  three  alkaline  carbonates." — 
f  'he's  Chem.  Diet. 

This  gas  is  much  esteemed  in  the  cure  of  typhus 
fevers,  and  of  irritability  and  weakness  of  sto- 
mach, producing  vomiting.  Against  the  former 
diseases  it  is  given  by  administering  yeast,  bottled 
porter,  and  the  like  ;  and  tor  the  latter  it  is  dis- 
engaged from  the  carbonated  alkali  by  lemon 
}uice  in  a  draught  given  while  effervescing. 

CARBONIC  OXIDE.  Gaseous  oxide  of  car- 
bon. "  A  gaseous  compound  of  one  prime  equi- 
valent of  carbon,  and  one  of  oxygen,  consisting  by 
weight  of  0.75  of  the  former,  and  1.00  of  the 
latter.  Hence  the  prime  of  the  compound  is  1.75, 
the  same  as  that  of  azote.  This  gas  cannot  be 
formed  by  the  chemist  by  the  direct  combination 
of  its  constituents  ;  for  at  the  temperature  requi- 
site for  effecting  a  union,  the  carbon  attracts  its 
full  dose  of  oxygen,  and  thus  generates  carbonic 
acid.  It  may  be  procured  hv  exposing  charcoal 
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to  a  Ion*  continued  heat.    The  last  product*  cov 
sist  chiefly  of  carbonic  oxide. 

To  obtain  it  pure,  however,  our  only  plan  is  to 
abstract  one  proportion  of  oxygen  from  carbonic 
acid,  either  in  its  gaseous  state,  or  as  condensed  in 
the  carbonates. 

If  we  subject  to  a  strong  heat,  in  a  gun  barrel 
or  retort,  a  mixture  of  any  dry  earthy  carbonate, 
such  as  chalk,  or  carbonate  of  strontites,  with 
metallic  filings  or  charcoal,  the  combined  aeid  is 
resolved  into  the  gaseous  oxide  of  carbon.  The 
most  convenient  mixture  is  equal  parts  of  dried 
chalk  and  iron,  or  zinc  filings. 

The  specific  gravity  of  this  gas  is  stated  by  Gay 
Lussac  and  Thenord,  from  theoretical  considera- 
tions, to  be  0.96782,  though  Mr.  Cniikshank's  ex- 
perimental estimate  was  0.9569. 

This  gas  burns  with  a  dark  blue  florae.  Sir 
H.  Davy  has  shown,  that  though  carbonic  oxide 
in  its  combustion  produces  less  heat  than  other 
inflammable  gases,  it  may  be  kindled  at  a  much 
lower  temperature.  It  inflames  in  the  atmos- 
phere, when  brought  into  contact  with  an  iron 
wire  heated  to  dull  redness,  whereas  enrburetted 
hydrogen  is  not  inflammable  by  a  similar  wire, 
unless  it  is  heated  to  whiteness,  so  as  to  burn  with 
sparks.  It  requires,  for  its  combustion,  half  its 
^  )lume  of  oxygen  gas,  producing  one  volume  of 
carbonic  acid.  It  is  not  decomposable  by  any  of 
the  simple  combustibles,  except  potassium  and 
sodium.  When  potassium  is  heated  in  a  portion 
of  the  gas,  potassa  is  formed  with  the  precipitation 
of  charcoal,  and  the  disengagement  of  heat  and 
light.  Perhaps  iron,  at  a  high  temperature,  would 
condense  the  oxygen  and  carbon  by  hs  strong 
affinity  for  these  substances.  Water  condenses 
jV  oi"  'ts  Dulk  of  the  gas.  The  above  processes 
are  those  usually  prescribed  in  our  systematic 
works,  for  procuring  the  oxide  of  carbon.  In 
some  of  them,  a  portion  of  carbonic  acid  is 
evolved,  which  may  be  withdrawn  by  washing 
the  gaseous  product  with  weak  solution  of  potassa, 
or  milk  of  lime.  We  avoid  the  chance  of  this 
impurity  by  extricating  the  gas  from  a  mixture  of 
dry  carbonate  of  barytes  and  iron  filings,  or  of 
oxide  of  zinc,  and  previously  calcined  charcoal. 
The  gaseous  product  from  the  first  mixture,  is 
pure  oxide  of  carbon.  Oxide  of  iron,  and  pore 
barytes^  remain  in  the  retort.  Carbonic  oxide, 
when  respired,  is  fatal  to  animal  life.  Sir  H. 
Davy  took  three  inspirations  of  it,  mixed  with 
about  one-fourth  of  common  air :  the  effect  was  a 
temporary  loss  of  sensation,  which  was  succeeded 
by  giddiness,  sickness,  acute  pains  indifferent  parts 
of  the  body,  and  extreme  debility.  Some  days 
elapsed  before  he  entirely  recovered.  Since 
then,  Mr.  Witter  of  Dublin  was  struck  down  in 
an  apoplectic  condition,  by  breathing  this  gas; 
but  he  was  speedily  restored  by  the  inhalation  of 
oxygen.  See  an  interesting  account  of  this  expe- 
riment, by  Mr.  Witter,  in  the  Phil.  Mag.  vol.  43. 

When  a  mixture  of  it  and  chlorine  is  exposed 
to  sunshine,  a  curious  compound,  discovered  by 
Dr.  John  Davy,  is  formed,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  phosgene  gas.  It  has  been  called  chloro- 
carbonic  acid,  though  chlorocarbonous  acid 
seems  a  more  appropriate  name." — Ure,»  Chem. 
Diet. 

CARBUNCLE.  1 .  The  name  of  a  gem  highly 
prized  by  the  ancients,  probably  the  alamandint, 
a  ^  ariety  of  noble  garnet. 

2.  The  name  of  a  disease.     See  Anthrax. 

CARBU'NCULUS.  (Diminutive  of  car&o,  a 
burning  coal.)     A  carbuncle.     See  Anthrax. 

CARBURET.  Carbvretum.  A  combination- 
of  charcoal  with  any  other  Mibsfrmcp :  thm 
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I  hydrogen  is  hydrogen  hohliDg  c.aib"«u  in 
d  ;  carburetted  iron  is  steel,  &c. 
Carbi'RKT  of  SULPHUR.  Sulphuret  of  car- 
bon. Alkohol  of  sulphur.  "  This  urterettiag  li- 
quid was  originally  obtained  by  Lampadius  in  dis- 
tdling  a  mixture  of  pulverized  pyrites  and  charcoal 
in  an  earthen  retort,  and  was  considered  by  him 
as  a  peculiar  compound  of  sulphur  and  hydrogen. 
Hut  (lenient  and  Deaonnei  6m  ascertained  its 
stitution  to  be  carburetted  sulphur  ;  and 
they  invented  a  process  of  great  simplicity,  for  at 
once  preparing  it,  and  proving  its  nature.  Tho- 
roughly calcined  charcoal  is  to  be  put  into  a  por- 
celain tube,  that  traverses  a  furnace  at  a  slight 
angle  of  inclination.  To  the  higher  end  of  the 
tube,  a  retort  of  glass,  containing  sulphur,  is  luted  ; 
and  to  the  lower  end  is  attached  an  adopter  tube, 
which  enters  into  a  bottle  with  two  tubufures,  half 
full  of  water,  and  surrounded  with  very  cold  water 
or  ice.  From  the  other  aperture  of  the  bottle,  a 
bent  tube  proceeds  into  the  pneumatic  trough. 
When  the  porcelain  tube  is  brought  into  a  state 
of  ignition,  heat  is  applied  to  the  sulphur,  which 
.subliming  into  the  tubi  ,  combines  with  the  char- 
coal, forming  the  liquid  carburet. 

The  carburet  of  sulphur  dissolves  camphor.  It 
*Jcics  not  unite  with  water  ;  but  very  readily  with 
alkohol  and  x-ther.  With  chloride  of  azot  it 
forms  a  non-detonating  compound.  The  waters 
of  potassa,  barytes,  and  lime,  slowly  decompose 
it,  with  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  It 
combines  with  ammonia  and  lime,  forming  carbo- 
Milplmrets.  The  Carburet,  saturated  with  iiraino- 
niacal  gas,  forms  a  yellow  pulverulent  substance, 
which  sublimes  unaltered  in  close  vessels,  but  is  so 
deliquescent  that  it  cannot  be  passed  from  one 
vessel  to  another  without  absorbing  moisture. 
When  heated  in  that  state,  crystals  of  hydroanl- 

r 'buret  of  ammonia  form.  The  compound  with 
[me  is  made  by  heating  some  quicklime  in  a  tube, 
imi  censing  the  vapour  of  carburet  to  pass  through 
it.  The  lime  becomes  incandescent  at  the  instant 
of  combination. 

When  the  carburet  is  left  for  some  weeks  in 
contact  with  nitro-muriatic  acid,  it  is  converted 
into  a  substance  having  very  much  the  appearance 
and  physical  properties  of  camphor ;  being  soluble 
in  alkohol  and  oils,  and  insoluble  in  water.  This 
snbstance  is,  according  to  Berzelius,  a  triple  acid, 
Composed  of  two  atoms  of  muriatic  acid,  one  atom 
of  sulphurous  acid,  and  one  atom  of  carbonic 
acid.     He  calls  it,  muriatico-sulphnrous-carbonic 

When  potassium  is  heated  in  the  vapour  of  the 
carburet,  it  burns  with  a  reddish  Maine,  and  a  black 
film  appears  on  the  surface.  On  admitting  water, 
n  greenish  solution  of  sulphuret  of  potassa  is  ob- 
tained, containing  a  mixture  of  charcoal.  From 
its  vapour  passing  through  ignited  muriate  of  sil- 
ver, without  occasioning  any  reduction  of  the 
metal,  it  is  demonstrated  that  this  carburet  is  des- 
titute of  hydrogen. 

When  the  compound  of  potassa,  water,  and 
carbnret  of  sulphur,  is  added  to  metallic  solutions, 
precipitates  of  a  peculiar  kind,  called  carbo-siil- 
phureta,  are  obtained. 

iet  of  sulphur  was  found  by  Dr.  Brew- 
■11  fluid  bodies  in  refractive  power, 
the  s"lid>,  flint-glass,  topaz,  ana  tour- 
maline.    In  diaperatre  power  it  exceeds  erery 
fluid  substance  except  "d  of  cassia,  holding  an 
intermediate  place  between  phosphorus  and  balsam 

Cahbokktik.ii  HTDROObm  <.\s.    Carbonated 

Hydrogen  /rns;  Heavy  inflammable  air;  Hy- 

dro-carbtmate.     Oleflant  gat.     Hydroguret,  of 

■  carbon.     "Of  (Ills'  compound  «><  we  have  two 
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species,  differing  in  the  proportions  of  the 
stituents.     The  first,  consisting  of  1  prime  equiva- 
lent of  each,  is  carburetted  hydrogen  ;  the  second, 
of  I  prime  of  carbon,  and  2  of  hydrogen,  is  sub- 
carburetted  hydrogen. 

1.  Carburetted  hydrogen,  the  percarburettetl 
of  the  French  chemists,  is,  according  to  Mr. 
Brande,  the  only  definite  compound  of  these  two 
elements.  To  prepare  it,  we  mix,  in  a  glass  retort, 
I  pari  of  alkohol  and  4  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  ex- 
pose the  retort  to  a  moderate  heat.  The  gas  is 
usually  received  over  water  ;  though  De  Saussiirr 
states  that  this  liquid  absorbs  more  than  l-7th  of 
its  volume  of  the  gas.  It  is  destructive  of  animal 
life.  Its  specific  gravity  is  0.978,  according  to 
Saussure.  100  cubic  inches  weigh  28.80  gr.  It 
possesses  all  the  mechanical  properties  of  air.  it 
is  invisible,  and  void  of  taste  and  smell,  when  it 
has  been  washed  from  a  little  aethereous  vapour. 
The  effect  of  heat  on  this  gas  is  curious.  When 
[Kissed  through  a  porcelain  tube,  heated  to  a  cher- 
ry-red, it  lets  fall  a  portion  of  charcoal,  and  near- 
ly doubles  its  volume.'  At  a  higher  temperature 
it  deposits  more  charcoal,  and  augments  in  bulk; 
till  finally,  at  the  greatest  heat  to  which  we  can 
expose  it,  it  lets  fall  almost  the  whole  of  its  car- 
bon, and  assumes  a  volume  3 1  times  greater  than 
it  had  at  first.  These  remarkable  results,  ob- 
served with  great  care,  have  induced  the  illustrious 
Berthollet  to  conclude,  with  much  plausibility, 
that  hydrogen  and  carbon  combine  in  many  suc- 
cessive proportions.  The  transmission  of  a  series 
of  electric  sparks  through  this  gas  produces  a  si- 
milar effect  with  that  ol  simple  heat. 

Carburetted  hydrogen  burns  with  a  splendid 
white  flame.  When  mixed  with  three  time*  it* 
bulk  of  oxygen,  and  kindled  by  a  taper  or  the 
electric  spark,  it  explodes  with  great  violence. 

When  this  gas  is  mixed  with  its  own  bulk  of 
chlorine,  the  gaseous  mixture  is  condensed  over 
water  into  a  peculiar  oily-looking  compound. 
Hence  this  carburetted  hydrogen  was  called  by  its 
discoverers,  the  associated  Dutch  chemists,  de- 
fiant gag.  Robiquct  and  Colin  formed  this  li- 
quid in  considerable,  quantities,  by  making  two 
currents  of  its  constituent  gases  meet  in  a  glass 
globe.  The  defiant  gas  should  be  in  rather  larger 
quantity  than  the  chlorine,  otherwise  the  liquid 
becomes  of  a  green  colour,  and  acquires  acid  pro- 
perties. When  it  is  washed  with  water,  and  dis- 
tilled off  dry  muriate  of  lime,  it  may  be  regarded 
as  pure.  It  is  then  a  limpid  colourless  essence  of 
a  pleasant  flavour,  and  a  sharp,  sweet,  and  not 
disagreeable  taste.  At  45°  its  specific  gravity  is 
2.2201.  Dr.  Thompson  calls  this  fluid  chloric 
tether,  and  it  may  with  propriety.  Mr.  Brando. 
thinks,  be  termed  hydro-chloride  of  carbon. 

Olenant  gas  is  elegantly  analysed  by  heating 
sulphur  iu  it  over  mercury.  One  cubic  inch  of  it, 
with  2  grains  of  sulphur,  yields  2  cubic  inches  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  charcoal  is  deposited. 
Now  we  know  that  the  latter  gas  contains  just  its- 
own  volume  of  hydrogen. 

2.  Subc.arbure.tted  hydrogen.  This  gas  is 
supposed  to  be  procured  in  a  state,  of  definite  com- 
position, from  the  mud  of  stagnant  pools  or 
ditches.  We  have  only  to  fill  a  wide-mouthed 
goblet  with  water,  and  inverting  it  in  the  ditch- 
water,  stir  the  bottom  with  a  stick.  Gas  rises 
into  the  goblet. 

The  lire-damp  of  mines  is  a  similar  gas  to  that 
of  ditches.  There  is  in  both  cases  an  admixture 
of  carbonic  acid,  which  lime  or  potassa-watei 
will  remove.  A  proportion  of  air  is  also  present, 
the  quantity  of  which  can  be  ascertained  by  ana- 
lysis. By"igniting  acetate  of  potassa  inagim- 
barrol,  an  analogous  species  of  gas  is  obtained. 
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Subcarburctted hydrogen  J<-  dcsJit (... ■ 
l»ste,  and  smell.     Ii  burns  with  a  yellow  flame, 
like  that  of  a  candle. 

As  the  gas  of  ditches  and  the  choke-damp  of 
mines  is  evidently  derived  from  the  action  of  wa- 
teron  decaying  vegetable  or  carbonaceous  matter, 
we  can  understand  that  a  similar  product  will  be 
obtained  by  passing  water  over  ignited  charcoal, 
or  by  heating  moistened  charcoal  or  vegetable 
matter  in  retorts.  The  gases  are  here,  however, 
a  somewhat  complex  mixture,  as  well  as  what  we 
obtain  by  igniting  pit  coal  and  wood  in  iron  re- 
torts. The  combustion  of  subcarburetted  hydro- 
gen with  common  air  takes  place  only  when  they 
are  mixed  in  certain  proportions.  If  from  6  to  1 2 
parts  of  air  be  mixed  with  one  of  carburetted  hy- 
drogen, we  have  explosive  mixtures.  Propor- 
tions beyond  these  limits  will  not  explode.  In 
like  manner,  from  1  to  12.)  of  oxygen  must  be 
mixed  with  one  of  the  combustible  gas,  otherwise 
we  have  no  explosion.  Sir  H.  Davy  says,  that 
this  gas  has  a  disagreeable  empyreuraatic  smell, 
and  that  water  absorbs  1-tJQth  of  its  volume  of  it." 
— Vre. 

CA'RCARUS.  (From  Kapicatpw,  to  resound.) 
Carcaros.  A  fever  in  which  the  patient  has  a 
continual  horror  and  trembling,  with  an  unceas- 
ing sounding  in  his  ears. 

Ca'rcax.  (From  icapa,  a  head.)  A  species 
of  poppy,  with  a  very  large  head. 

Ca'rcer.  A  remedy,  according  to  Paracelsus, 
for  restraining  the  motions  of  body,  the  extrava- 
gant and  libidinous  conversation  in  some  disor- 
ders ;  as  in  Chorea  Sancti  Viti,  &c. 

Carche'sius.  Kapxr/aios.  The  openings  at 
the  top  of  a  ship's  mast  through  which  the  rope 
passes.  A  name  of  some  bandages  noticed  by 
Galen,  and  described  by  Oribasius. 

CARCINOMA.  (Carcinoma,  atis.  n.  From 
KapKiv®",  a  cancer.)     See  Cancer. 

CARCINUS.  (KipKiv©1,  acanccr.)  Carci- 
no.i.     See  Cancer. 

Cardama'ntica.  (From  Kapcapov,  the  nas- 
turtium.)    A  species  of  sciatica  cresses. 

Cardamele'um.  A  medicine  of  no  note, 
mentioned  by  Galen. 

CARDAMINE.  (Cardamine,  ex.  f . ;  from 
Kapha,  the  heart ;  because  it  acts  as  a  cordial  and 
strengthener,  or  from  its  having  the  taste  of  car- 
damum,  that  is,  nasturtium,  or  cress.)  Cuckoo- 
flower. 1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnxan  system.  Class,  Tetradynamia ;  Order, 
Siliquosa. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  cuckoo- 
flower.    See  Cardamine  pratensis. 

Cardamine  pratensis.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  common  ladies'  smock,  or  cuckoo- 
flower, called  cardamine  in  the  pharmacopoeias. 
Cardamanlica  ;  Nasturtium  aquaticum  ;  Culi 
flos;  Iberis  sophia  ;  Cardamine: — foliis  pin- 
natis,  foliolis,  radicalibus  subrotundis,  caulinis 
lanceolatis  of  Linnasus.  The  flower  has  a  place 
in  the  materia  medica,  upon  the  authority  of  Sir 
George  Baker,  who  has  published  five  cases,  two 
of  chorea  Sancti  Viti,  one  of  spasmodic  asthma, 
pne  of  hemiplegia,  and  a  case  of  spasmodic  af- 
fections of  the  lower  limbs,  wherein  the  flores 
cardamines  Were  supposed  to  have  been  success- 
fully used.  A  variety  of  virtues  have  been  given 
to  this  plant,  but  it  does  not  deserve  the  attention 
of  practitioners. 

CARDAMOMUM.  (From  Kaphijiov,  and 
auw/iov  :  because  it  partakes  of  the  nature,  and  is 
like  both  the  cardamum  and  amomum.)  The 
cardamom.  See  Amomum,  Elettaria,  and  Illi- 
cium. 
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CARDAMOMUM  majus.     Sec  Amomum 
mtm  paradisi. 

Cardamomum  medium.  The  seeds  corres- 
pond, in  every  respect,  with  the  lesser,  except 
in  bring  twice  as  long,  but  no  thicker  than  the 
Cardamomum  minus. 

Cardamomum  minus.  See  Eletlaria carda- 
momum. 

Cardamomum  pipehatum.  See  Amomum 
granum  paradisi. 

Cardamomum  siberiense.  See  Illicium 
a'ellatum. 

CARDAMUM.  (From  Kapha,  the  heart; 
because  it  comforts  and  strengthens  the  heart.) 
The  cardamum.  See  Amomum,  Elatteria,  and 
Illicium. 

CA'RDIA.  (From  Ksap,  the  he,-irt.)  1.  This 
term  was  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  the  heart. 

2.  The  superior  opening  of  the  ston. 

CARDI'AC.  (Cardiutus  ;  from  KapSia,  th> 
heart.)     A  cordial.     Sec  Cordial. 

Cardiaca  confectio.  See  Confeclio  aro- 
matica. 

Cardiaca  iierba.  So  named  from  the  sup- 
posed relief  it  gives  in  faintings  and  disorders  of 
the  stomach.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the 
plant  called  Mother-wort.  See  Leonurus  car- 
diaca. 

Cardiaca  passio.  The  cardiac  passion.  An- 
cient writers  frequently  mention  a  disorder  under 
this  name,  which  consists  of  that  oppression  and 
distress  which  often  accompanies  fainting. 

Cardiacus  morbus.  A  name  by  which  the 
ancients  called  the  typus  fever. 

CARDIA'LGIA.  (From  xapiia,  the  cardia, 
and  a\yos,  pain.)  Pain  at  the  stomach.  The 
heartburn.  Dr.  Cullen  ranks  it  as  a  symptom  of 
dyspepsia.  Heartburn  is  an  uneasy  sensation  in 
the  stomach,  with  anxiety,  a  heat  more  or  less 
violent,  and  sometimes  attended  with  oppression, 
faintness,  an  inclination  to  vomit,  or  a  plentiful 
discharge  of  clear  lymph,  like  saliva.  This  pain 
may  arise  from  various  and  different  causes; 
such  as  flatus;  from  sharp  humours,  either  acid, 
bilious,  or  rancid  ;  from  worms  gnawing  and  rel- 
ocating the  coats  of  the  stomach  ;  from  acrid  and 
pungentfood,  such  as  spices,  aromatics,  &c. ;  as 
also  from  rheumatic  and  gouty  humours,  or  «/r- 
feits ;  from  too  free  a  use  of  tea,  or  watery  fluids 
relaxing  the  stomach,  &c.  ;  from  the  natural  mu- 
cus being  abraded,  particularly  in  the  upper  ori- 
fice of  the  stomach. 

Cardialgia  sputatcria.     Sec  Pyrosis. 

Cardime'lech.  (From  Kapha,  the  heart,  and 
meleck,  Heb.  a  governor.)  A  fictitious  term  in 
Dolasus's  Encyclopedia,  by  which  he  would  ex- 
press a  partictdar  active  principle  in  the  heart, 
appointed  to  what  we  call  the  vital  functions. 

Cardimo'na.     Pain  at  the  stomach. 

Cardinal  flowers.     See  Lobelia. 

Cardiname'xtum.  (From  cardo,  a  hinge.) 
An  articulation  like  a  hinge. 

CARDIO'GMUS.  (From  Kaphu>ccu>,  to  have 
a  pain  in  the  stomach.)  1.  A  distressing  pain  at 
the  prn:cordia  or  stomach. 

2.  An  aneurism  in  or  near  the  heart,  which  oc- 
casions pain  in  the  prscordia. 

3.  A  variety  of  the  Exangia  ancurisma  of 
Good's  nosological  arrangement. 

CARDIO'NCHUS.  fFrom  Kapha,  the  heart, 
and  oyKo;,  a  tumour.)  An  aneurism  in  the  heart, 
or  in  the  aorta  near  the  heart. 

Cardiotro'tus.  (From  Kapha,  the  heart, 
and  rtrpuoKw,  to  wound.)  One  who  hath  a  wound 
in  his  heart. 

CARDITIS.    (From  Kapha,  the  heart.)    Em- 


prutma  carditis  of  Good.      Inflammation  of  the 

arranged  by  Cul- 

rcxitt,  and  order  Phlegmasia. 

pain  in  the  region  of  the 

heart,  •  difficulty  «f  breathing,  cough, 

irregular  pabje,  palpitation,  and  fainting,  and  the 

is,  in  a  great  mea- 
lal  of  pneumonia.  It  is  neces- 
freely,  as  well  generally  as  lo- 
r  near  the  part.  Purging 
maybe  carried  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  pneu- 
monia ;  and  the  use  of  digitalis  is  more  important, 
to  lessen  the  irritability  of  the  heart.  It  is  equally 
desirable  to  promote  diaphoresis,  but  expectora- 
tion is  not  so  much  to  be  looked  for,  unless  in- 
deed, as  very  often  happens,  the  inflammation 
should  have  extended,  in  some  degree,  to  the 
lungs. 

CA'RDO.  A  binge.  I,  The  arliculation 
railed  Qinglymiu. 

2.  The  second  vertebra  of  the  neck. 

Cardo'nium.  Wine  medicated  with  herbs. — 
Paracelsus. 

Cardopa'tium.  The  low  carline  thistle. 
Most  probably  the  Carlina  acaulis  of  Linnaeus, 
aid  tn  be  diaphoretic. 

CA'RDUUS.  (ri  carere,  quasi  aplus  carendts 
lantr,  being  fit  to  tease  wool ;  or  from  Kttpw,  to 
abrade  ;  so  named  from  its  roughness,  which 
abrades  and  tears  whatever  it  meets  with.)  The 
thistle  or  teasel.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnu-an  system.  Class,  Syngenesia ; 
Order,  Polygamia  eequalis. 

Carduus  acanthus.     The  bear's  breech. 

Carduus  ai.tii.is.     The  artichoke. 

Carduus  arvf.nsis.  The  way-thistle.  See 
Serratula  arvrnnis. 

Carduus  benedictus.    See  Cenlaurea. 

Carduus  h^f.morrhoidalis.  The  common 
creeping  way-thistle.  Serratula  arvensis  of 
Linnasus. 

Carduus  i.acteus.      See  Carduus  maria- 
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Carduus  mari.t..    See  Carduus  marianus. 
Carduus  MARIANUS.     The  systematic  name 
of  the  officinal  Carduus  marice.  Common  milk- 
thistle,  or  Lady's-thistle.     Carduus  .-—foliis  am- 
plexicaulibun,     hastato-pinnatiftdis,     spinosis ; 
calycibus    aphyllis ;    spinis  caliculatis,  dupli- 
cato-spinosit,  of  Linna-us.      The  seeds  of  this 
plant,  and  the  herb,  have  been  employed  medici- 
nally.    The  former  contain  a  hitter  oil,  and  arc 
[amended  as  relaxants.    The  juice  of  the  lat- 
ter i  ilutary  in  dropsies,  in  the  dose 
nid,   according  to  Miller,  to  be 
efficacious   against  pungent  pains.     The  li 
when  young  surpass,  when  boiled,  the  finest  cab- 
bage, and  in  that  state  are  diuretic, 
t' audits  BATIVTTS.     The  artichoke. 
Carduus  soi.stitiai.is.      The    Calcitrapa 
nali.s  of  Linnaeus. 

The  woolly  thistle. 
I  fnopoi ■diiim  aranthium. 
CAREBA'RIA.      (From  /tap?,  the  head,  and 
(iapos,  weight)     A  painful  and  uneasy  heaviness 
■■l  th<  i 

7,  the  head.)    Galen 
word  lor  th, 
CABMUM  wmm.     Strong  wine. 

'  j.     (From  Carta, the  country  whence 
they 

C  \  Hi-. \  trto,  not 

<tuu'  a  its  rough- 

"tum,  to  card,  tease     or 
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in  the  Linnnean  system.    Class,  Monctcia;  Or- 
der, Triandria. 

Carex  arenaria.  The  systematic  name  ot 
the  officinal  sarsajiarilla  germanica,  which  grows 
plentifully  on  the  sea  coast.  The  root  has  been 
found  serviceable  in  some  mucal  affections  of  the 
trachea,  in  rheumatic  pains,  and  gouty  affections. 
These  roots,  and  those  of  the  carex  hirta,  arc 
mixed  with  the  true  sarsaparilla,  which  they  much 
resemble. 

CA'RICA.  (From  Carta,  the  place  where 
they  were  cultivated.)  The  fig.  See  Fiats 
carica. 

Carica  patata.  Papaw-tree.  This  is  a  na- 
tive of  both  Indies,  and  the  Guinea  coast  of  Afri- 
ca. When  the  roundish  fruit  are  nearly  ripe,  the 
inhabitants  of  India  boil  and  eat  them  with  their 
meat,  as  we  do  turnips.  They  have  somewhat 
the  flavour  of  a  pompion.  Previous  to  boiling, 
they  soak  them  for  some  time  in  salt  and  water, 
to  extract  the  corrosive  juice,  unless  the  meat  they 
are  to  be  boiled  with  should  be  very  salt  and  old, 
and  then  this  juice  being  in  them,  will  make  them, 
as  tender  as  a  chicken.  But  they  mostly  pickle 
the  long  fruit,  and  thus  they  make  no  bad  succe- 
daneum  for  mango.  The  buds  of  the  female 
flowers  are  gathered,  and  made  into  a  sweet- 
meat ;  and  the  inhabitants  are  such  good  husbands 
of  the  produce  of  this  tree,  that  they  boil  the 
shells  of  the  ripe  fruit  into  a  repast,  and  the  in- 
sides  are  eaten  with  sugar  in  the  mai  tt  of  mel- 
ons. Every  part  of  the  papaw-tree,  except  the 
ripe  fruit,  affords  a  milky  juice,  which  is  used,  in 
the  Isle  of  France,  as  an  effectual  remedy  for  the 
tape-worm.  In  Europe,  however,  whither  it  has 
been  sent  in  the  concrete  state,  it  has  not  an- 
swered, perhaps  from  some  change  it  had  un- 
dergone, or  not  having  been  given  in  a  sufficient 
dose. 

A  very  remarkable  circumstance  regarding  the 
papaw-tree,  is  the  extraction  from  its  juice  of  a 
matter  exactly  resembling  the  flesh  or  fibre  of 
animals,  and  hence  called  vegetable  fibrin. 

Caricum.  (From  Cartcus,  its  inventor.) 
Carycum.  An  ointment  for  cleansing  ulcers, 
composed  of  hellebore,  lead,  and  cantharides. 

CA'RIES.  (From  carah,C  bald.)  Gangre- 
na  caries  of  Good.  Rottenness,  mortification  of 
the  bones. 

Cari'ma-     The  cassada  bread. 

CARI'NA.  The  keel  of  a  ship.  1.  A  name 
formerly  applied  to  the  hack  bone. 

2.  In  botany,  the  keel,  or  that  part  of  the  petals 
which  compose  a  papilionaceous  flower,  consist- 
ing of  two,  united  or  separate,  which  embrace  the 
internal  or  genital  organs.     .See  Corolla. 

CARINATUS.  Keel-shaped;  applied  to 
leaves  and  petals  when  the  back  is  longitudinally 
prominent  like  the  keel  of  a  boat;  as  in  the  leaf 
of  the  Allium  carinatum,  and  the  petals  of  the 
Allium  ampelloprasum,  and  Canon  carui. 

CARINTHINE.  A  subspecies  of  mineral 
augitr  found  in  Carinthia. 

CARN  )l'S,  When  a  part  of  a  bone  is  deprived 
of  its  vitality,  it  is  said  to  be  carious,  dead  or  rot- 
ten :  hence  carious  tooth,  &c. 

Ca'rium  terra.     Lime. 

Carivili.a'ndi.     Sarsaparilla  root. 

CARLI'NA.  (From  Carolus,  Charles  the 
Great,  or  Charlemagne  ;  because  it  was  believed 
that  an  angel  showed  it  to  him,  and  that,  by  the 
use  of  it,  his  army  was  preserved  from  the  plague.) 
Carline  thistle.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnsan  system.  Class,  Syngeneria;  Or- 
der, Polygamia  mqualis.  The  officinal  name  ol 
two  kinds  of  plant*. 
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Carlina  acaulis.  The  systematic  came  of 
»he  chameleon  album.  Carlina;  Cardopatium. 
Caiiine  thistle.  Star  thistle.  Carlina — caule 
■unifloro,  Jlore  brtciore,  of  Linnaeus.  The  root 
of  this  plant  is  bitter,  and  said  to  possess  diapho- 
retic and  anthelmintic  virtues.  It  is  also  extolled 
by  foreign  physicians  in  the  cure  of  acute,  malig- 
nant, and  chronic  disorders,  particularly  gravel 
and  jaundice. 

Carlina  gummifera.  Carduus  pinea; 
Ixine.  Pine  thistle.  This  plant  is  the  Atracty- 
lis  gummifera  of  Liunxus.  The  root,  when 
wounded,  yields  a  milky,  viscous  juice,  which 
concretes  into  tenacious  masses,  at  first  whitish, 
resembling  wax,  when  much  handled  growing 
black ;  it  is  said  to  be  chewed  with  the  same  views 
as  mastich. 

Carline  thistle.  See  Carlina  acaulis. 
Ca'rlo  sancto  radix.  St.  Charles's  root ; 
so  called  by  the  Spaniards,  on  account  of  its  great 
rirtues.  It  is  found  in  Mechoachan,  a  province  in 
America.  Its  bark  hath  an  aromatic  flavour, 
With  a  bitter  acrid  taste.  The  root  itself  consists 
of  slender  fibres.  The  bark  is  sudorific,  and 
strengthens  the  gums  and  stomach. 

CA'RMEN.  ( Carmen,  inis.  neut.  Averse; 
because  charms  usually  consisted  of  a  verse. )  A 
charm ;  an  amulet. 

Carmes.  (The  Carmelite  friars,  Fr.)  Car- 
melite water  ;  so  named  from  its  inventors  ;  com- 
posed of  baum,  lemon-peel,  &c. 

Carmina'ntia.  See  Carminative. 
CARMI'NATIVE.  (Carminaiivus ;  from 
carmen,  a  verse,  or  charm  ;  because  practitioners, 
in  ancient  times,  ascribed  their  operation  to  a 
charm  or  enchantment. )  That  which  allays  pain 
and  dispels  flatulencies  of  the  prima?  vix.  The 
principal  carminatives  are  the  semina  cardamomi, 
anisi  et  carui  ;  olea  essentialia  carui,  anisi  et 
juniperi ;  confectio  aromatica  ;  pulvis  aromati- 
cus ;  tinctura  cardamomi ;  tinctura  cinnamomi 
composita  ;  zingiber ;  stimulants ;  tonics  ;  bit- 
ters ;  and  astringents. 

CARMINE.  A  red  pigment  prepared  from 
cochineal. 

CARMINIUM.  The  name  given  by  the 
French  chemists  to  the  colouring  matter  of  cochi- 
neal.    See  Coccus  cacti. 

Carnaba'dium.     Caraway-seed. 
CA'RNEA  COLUMNA.     A   fleshy  pillar  or 
column.     The  name  of  some  fleshy  fasiculi  in 
the  ventricles  of  the  heart.     See  Heart. 

CARNELIAN.     A  subspecies  of  calcedony. 
CARNI'CULA.     (Diminutive  of  caro,  carnis, 
flesh. )     A  small  fleshy  substance  ;  applied  to  the 
substance  which  surrounds  the  gums. 

CARNIFO'RMIS.  (From  caro,  fle,sh,  and 
forma,  likeness.)  Having  the  appearance  of 
flesh.  It  is  commonly  applied  to  an  abscess 
where  the  flesh  surrounding  the  orifice  is  hardened, 
and  of  a  firm  consistence. 

CARNOSUS.  Fleshy;  applied  to  leaves, 
pods,  &c.  of  a  thick  pulpy  substance  ;  as  in  the 
leaves  of  all  those  plants  called  succulent,  espe- 
cially nedum,  crasxula,  &c. 

CA'RO.     {Caro,   carnis.   foem.)      1.  Flesh. 
The  red  part  or  belly  of  a  muscle. 
2.  The  pulp  Of  fruit. 
Caroli'na.    See  Carlina. 
CAROMEL.    The  smell  exhaled  from  sugar 
at  the  calcining  heat. 
Caro'pi.    The  Amomum  varum. 
Caro'ra.    A  chemical  vessel  that  resembles  an 
urinal. 
Caro'sis.    See  Carus. 
CARO'TA.     Sec  Daucus. 
CAROTID.     (From  nana®,  to  cause  to  sleep ; 
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because,  if  tied  with  a  ligature,  the  animal 
becomes  comatose,  and  has  the  appearance  of 
being  asleep.)  An  artery  of  the  neck.  See 
Carotid  artery. 

Carotid  artery.  Arteria  carotideo.  The 
carotids  are  two  considerable  arteries  that  pro- 
ceed, one  on  each  side  of  the  cervical  vertebra, 
to  the  head,  to  supply  it  with  blood.  The  right 
carotid  does  not  arise  immediately  from  the  arch 
of  the  aorta,  but  is  given  off  from  the  arteria  in- 
nominata.  The  left  arises  from  the  arch  of  the 
aorta.  Each  carotid  is  divided  into  external  and 
internal,  or  that  portion  without  and  that  within 
the  cranium.  The  external  gives  off  eij-ht 
branches  to  the  neck  and  face,  viz.  anteriorly, 
the  superior  thyroideal,  the  sublingual,  the  inferi- 
or maxillary,  the  external  maxillary  ;  posteriorly, 
the  internal  maxillary,  the  occipital,  the  external 
auditory,  and  the  temporal.  The  internal  carotid 
or  cerebral  artery,  gives  off  four  branches  within 
the  cavity  of  the  cranium  ;  the  anterior  cerebral, 
the  posterior,  the  central  artery  of  the  optic  nem, 
and  the  internal  orbital. 

Caro'um.     The  caraway  seed. 

CA'RPASUS.  (So  named  vsapa  to  Kapov  mtf 
aai  :  because  it  makes  the  person  who  eats  it  ap- 
pear as  if  he  was  asleep. )  A  herb,  the  juice  of 
which  was  formerly  called  opocarpason,  opo- 
carpathon,  or  opocalpason ;  according  to  Galen, 
it  resembles  myrrh  ;  but  is  esteemed  highly 
poisonous. 

Carpa'thicum  balsamum.  See  Pinus  Cem- 
bra. 

Carpentaria.  (From  carpentarius,  a  car- 
penter ;  and  so  named  from  it*  virtues  in  healing 
cuts  and  wounds  made  by  a  tool.)  A  vulnerary 
herb  ;  not  properly  known  what  it  is,  but  believed 
to  be  the  common  milfoil  or  yarrow,  the  Achillaa 
millifolium  of  Linnaeus. 

CARPHA'LEUS.  (From  Kap<pu>,  to  exsiccate. ) 
Hippocrates  uses  this  word  to  mean  di~y,  opposed 
to  moist. 

CARPHOLO'GIA.  (From  Kap<pos,  the  nap  of 
clothes,  and  Xtyw,  to  pluck.)  Carpologia.  A 
delirious  picking  of  the  bed-clothes,  a  symptom 
of  great  danger  in  diseases.     See  Floccilatio. 

CA'RPHUS.  (From  Kapfv,  a  straw.)  1. 
In  Hippocrates  it  signifies  a  mote,  or  any  small 
substance. 

2.  A  pustule  of  the  smallest  kind. 

3.  The  herb  fenugreek. 

CA'RPIA.  (From  carpo,  to  pluck,  as  lint  ii 
made  from  linen  cloth. )     Lint. 

Carpi'smus.     The  wrist. 

CARPOBA'LSAMUM.  (From  Kapvof.  fruit, 
and  (iaXcauoi,  balsam, )    See  Amyrii  gileadensis. 

CARPOLO'GIA.     See  Carphologia. 

CARPOTICA.  (Carpoticus ;  from  Kapxmis, 
fruitio,  from  Kap-nos,  fructus.)  The  name  of  as 
order  of  diseases  in  the  class  Gtnetica  of  Good's 
Nosology;  diseases  afflicting  the  impregnation. 
It  embraces  four  genera.  1 .  Paracyetris,  morbid 
pregnancy.  2.  Parodynia,  morbid  labour.  3. 
Eccyesis,  extra-uterine  foetation.  4.  Pseudocye- 
sis,  spurious  pregnancy. 

CA'RPUS.  (Kaprros,  the  wrist.)  The  wrist, 
or  carpus.  It  is  situated  between  the  fore-arm 
and  hand.     See  Bone. 

CARROT.     See  Daucus  carota. 

Carrot,  candy.     See  Athamanta  Cretensis. 

Carrot  poultice.     See  Cataplasma  dauci. 

CA'RTHAMUS.  (From  Kadaipm,  to  purge.) 
1 .  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnxan 
system.     Class,  Syngenesia ;  Order,  Polygamia 

aqHulix. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  saffron 
flower,    ftkc  Carthanms  tinztoiin*. 
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(  artHamus  tinctoritts.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  saffron  flower,  or  bastard  saffron, 
called  also  Cnicus  ;  Crocus  saracenicus ;  Cnr- 
riiamum  officinarum ;  Carduus  sativus.  Car- 
thamus—foliis  ovatis,  integris,  serrato-aculeatis 
of  Linnu'iis.  The  seeds,  freed  from  their  shells, 
have  been  celebrated  as  a  gentle  cathartic,  in  the 
dose  of  one  or  two  drachms.  They  are  also  sup- 
posed to  be  diuretic  and  expectorant ;  particularly 
useful  in  humoral  asthma,  and  similar  complaints. 
The  carthamus  lanatus  is  considered  in  France 
as  a  febrifuge  and  sudorific.  The  dried  flowers 
are  frequently  mixed  with  saffron,  to  adulterate  it. 
The  plant  is  cultivated  in  many  places  on  account 
of  its  flowers,  which  are  used  as  a  dye. 

"  In  some  of  the  deep  reddish,  yellow,  or 
•range-coloured  flowers,  the  yellow  matter  seems 
to  be  of  the  same  kind  with  that  of  the  pure 
yellow  flowers  ;  but  the  red  to  be  of  a  different 
kind  from  the  pure  red  ones.  Watery  menstrua 
take  up  only  the  yellow,  and  leave  the  red,  which 
may  afterward  be  extracted  by  alkohol,  or  by  a 
weak  solution  of  alkali.  Such  particularly  are 
the  saffron-coloured  flowers  of  carthamus.  These, 
after  the  yellow  matter  has  been  extracted  by 
water,  are  said  to  give  a  tincture  to  ley  ;  from 
which,  on  standing  at  rest  for  some  time,  a  deep 
red  fecula  subsides  called  safflower,  and  from  the 
countries  whence  it  is  commonly  brought  to  us, 
Spanish  red  and  China  lake.  This  pigment  im- 
pregnates alkohol  with  a  beautiful  red  tincture  ; 
out  communicates  ho  colour  to  water. 

Rouge  is  prepared  from  carthamus.  For  this 
purpose  the  red  colour  is  extracted  by  a  solution 
of  the  subearbonate  of  soda,  and  precipitated  by 
lemon    juice    previously  depurated  by  standing. 

This  precipitate  is  dried  on  earthen  plates,  mix- 
ed with  talc,  or  French  chalk,  reduced  to  a  pow- 
der by  means  of  the  leaves  of  shave-grass,  tritu- 
rated with  it  till  they  are  both  very  fine,  and  then 
sifted.  The  fineness  of  the  powder  and  propor- 
tion of  the  precipitate  constitute  the  difference 
between  the  finer  and  cheaper  rouge.  It  is  like- 
wise spread  very  thin  on  saucers,  and  sold  in  this 
state  for  dyeing. 

Carthamus  is  used  for  dyeing  silk  of  a  poppy, 
cherry,  rose,  or  bright  orange-red.  After  the 
yellow  matter  is  extracted  as  aoove,  and  the  cake-, 
opened,  it  is  put  intoadeal  trough,  and  sprinkled 
at  different  times  with  pearl  ashes,  or  rather  soda, 
well  powdered  and  sifted,  in  the  proportion  of 
six  pounds  to  a  hundred,  mixing  the  alkali  well 
as  it  is  nut  in.  The  alkali  should  be  saturated 
with  carbonic  acid.  The  carthamus  is  then  put 
on  a  cloth  in  a  trough  with  a  <*rated  bottom, 
placed  on  a  larger  trough,  and  cold  water  poured 
on,  till  the  large  trough  U  filled.  And  this  is  re- 
prated,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  more  alkali 
toward  the  end,  till  the  carthamus  is  exhausted 
and  become  yellow.  Lemon  juice  is  then  poured 
into  the  bath,  till  it  is  turned  of  a  fine  cherry  co- 
lonr,  and  after  it  is  well  stirred,  the  silk  is  immers- 
«"ri  in  it.  The  silk  is  wrung,  drained,  and  passed 
through  fresh  baths,  washing  and  drying  after 
every  operation,  till  it  is  of  a  proper  colour ;  when 
it  it  brightened  in  hot  water  and  lemon  juice. 
i  poppy  or  tire  colour  a  alight  annotto  ground 
ft  first  given;  but  the  silk  should  not  he  alumed. 
•  trnation  a  little  soap  should  be  put 
into  the  luth.  All  these  btthj  must  he  used  as 
soon  a-th.  \  and  cold,  because  heat 

■  the  colour  ol  the  red  fei 
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ta  Materia;  Medic®  Rationalis,"  and  "De  Gene< 
ricis  quibusdam  Plantarum  Principiis."  He  had 
two  sons,  Frederick  Augustus  and  William,  also 
of  the  medical  profession,  and  authors  of  some 
less  important  works. 

Carthusia'nus.  (From  the  Monks  of  that 
order,  who  first  invented  it.)  A  name  of  the 
precipitated  sulphur  of  antimony. 
CARTILAGE.  See  Cartilago. 
CARTILAGINEUS.  Cartilagnious.  1.  Ap- 
plied, in  anatomy,  to  parts  which  naturally,  or 
from  disease,  have  a  cartilaginous  consistence. 

2.  In  botany,  to  leaves  which  have  a  hard  or 
horny  leaf-edge,  as  in  several  species  of  saxifrage. 
See  Leaf. 

CARTILA'GO.  (Cartilago,  inis.  fern. 
Quasi  carnilago;  from  caro,  carnis,  flesh. )  A 
white  elastic,  glistening  substance,  growing  tr» 
bones,  and  commonly  called  gristle.  Cartilages 
are  divided,  by  anatomists,  into  obducent,  which 
cover  the  moveable  articulations  of  bones  ;  inter- 
articular,  which  are  situated  between  the  articu- 
lations, and  uniting  cartilages,  which  unite  one 
bone  with  another.  Their  use  is  to  facilitate  the 
motions  of  bones,  or  to  connect  them  together. 

The  chemical  analysis  of  cartilage  affords  one- 
third  the  weight  of  the  bones,  when  the  calcare- 
ous salts  are  removed  by  digestion  in  dilute  mu- 
riatic acid.  It  resembles  coagulated  albumen. 
Nitric  acid  converts  it  into  gelatin.  With  alka- 
lies it  forms  an  animal  soap.  Cartilage  is  the 
primitive  paste,  into  which  the  calcareous  salts 
are  deposited  in  the  young  animal.  In  the  dis- 
ease rickets,  the  earthy  matter  is  withdrawn  by 
morbid  absorption,  and  the  bones  return  into  the 
state  nearly  of  flexible  cartilage.  Hence  arise 
the  distortions  characteristic  of  this  disease. 

Cartilago  annularis.  See  Cartilago 
cricoidea. 
Cartilago  aryt.«noidea.  See  Larynx. 
Cartilago  cricoidea.  The  cricoid  carti- 
lage belongs  to  the  larynx,  and  is  situated  between 
the  thyroid  and  arytenoid  cartilages  and  the  tra- 
chea ;  it  constitutes,  as  it  were,  the  basis  of  the 
many  annular  cartilages  of  the  trachea. 

Cartilago  ensiformis.  Cartilago  xiphoi- 
dea.  Ensiform  cartilage.  A  cartilage  shaped 
somewhat  like  a  sword  or  dagger,  attached  to  the 
lowermost  part  of  the  sternum,  just  at  the  pit  of 
the  stomach. 

Cartilago  scutiformis.  See  Thyroid  car- 
tilage. 

Cartilago  thtroidea.  Sec  Thyroid  car- 
tilage. 

Cartilago  xiphoidea.  See  Cartilago  en- 
siformis. 

CA'RUI.  (Caruia.  Arabian.)  The  caraway.. 
See  Carum. 

CA'RUM.  (Kapos ;  so  named  from  Caria,  a 
province  of  Asia.)  The  Caraway.  1.  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linntean  system.  Class 
Pentandna ;  Order,  Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopuiial  name  of  the  caraway 
plant.     See  Carum  carui. 

Carum  carui.  The  systematic  name  for  the 
plant,  the  seeds  of  which  are  called  caraways. 
It  is  also  called  Carvi ;  Cuminum  jrratense ; 
Carus  ;  Coruon.  The  seeds  are  well  known  to 
have  a  pleasant  spicy  smell,  and  a  warm  aromatic 
taste  ;  and,  on  this  account,  are  used  for  various 
economical  purposes.  They  are  esteemed  to  be 
carminative,  cordial,  and  stomachic,  and  recom- 
mended in  dyspepsia,  flatulencies,  and  other  symp- 
toms attending  hysterical,  and  hypocondriacal 
disorders.  An  essential  oil  and  distilled  watei 
are  directed  to  he  prepared  from  thctn  by  th'~ 
London  Coll 
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CA'RUNCLE.  {Caruncula;  diminutive  of 
caro,  flesh.)  Ecphynia  caruncula  of  Good. 
A  little  fleshy  excrescence ;  as  the  carunculae 
myrtiformes,  carunculae  lachrymales,  &c. 

CARUNCULA.     See  Caruncle. 

Caruncula  lachrymalis.  A  long  conoidal 
gland,  red  externally,  situated  in  the  internal  can- 
thus  of  each  eye,  before  the  union  of  the  eyelids. 
It  appears  to  be  formed  of  numerous  sebaceous 
glands,  from  which  many  small  hairs  grow.  The 
hardened  smegma  observable  in  this  part  of  the 
eye  in  the  morning,  is  separated  by  this  caruncle. 

Caruncula  mamillares.  The  extremities 
of  the  tubes  in  the  nipple. 

CarunculjE  myrtiformes.  When  the  hy- 
men has  been  lacerated  by  attrition,  there  remain 
in  its  place,  two,  three,  or  four  caruncles,  which 
have  received  the  name  of  myrtiform. 

Carunculje  papillares.  The  protuber- 
ances within  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  formed  by 
the  papillous  substance  of  the  kidney. 

Ca'ruon.     See  Carum. 

CA'RUS.  (Kopoj;  from  Kapa,  the  head,  as 
being  the  part  affected.)  Caros ;  Carosis.  1. 
Insensibility  and  sleepiness,  as  in  apoplexy,  at- 
tended with  quiet  respiration. 

2.  A  lethargy,  or  a  profound  sleep,  without 
fever. 

3.  Dr.  Good  gives  this  name  to  a  genus  in  his 
Nosology,  embracing  those  diseases  characterised 
by  muscular  immobility ;  mental  or  corporeal  tor- 
pitude,  or  both.  It  has  six  species  ;  Carua  as- 
phyxia; ecstasis ;  catalepaia  ;  lethargus  ;  apo- 
plexia ;  paralysis. 

4.  The  caraway  seed. 
Ca'rva.     The  cassia  lignea. 
Cart'don.     See  Caryedon. 
Carye'don.     (From   xapva,  a    nut.)     Cary- 

don.  A  sort  of  fracture,  where  the  bone  is  bro- 
ken into  small  pieces,  like  the  shell  of  a  cracked 
nut. 

Caryocosti'num.  An  electuary  ;  so  named 
from  two  of  its  ingredients,  the  clove  and  costus. 

CARYOPHYLLATA.  (From  Kapvo(pv\\ov, 
the  caryophyllus ;  so  named,  because  it  smells 
like  the  caryophyllus,  or  clove  July  flower. )  See 
Gexim  urbanum. 

Caryophylloi'des  cortex.  See  Lauras 
culilawan. 

CARYOPHY'LLUM.  (KapvofvMov ;  from 
Kapvov,  a  nut,  and  0uXXov,  a  leaf ;  so  named  be- 
cause it  was  supposed  to  be  the  leaf  of  the  Indian 
nut.)     The  clove.    See  Eugenia  caryophyllata. 

Caryophyllum  aromaticum.  See  Euge- 
nia caryophyllata. 

Caryophillum  rubrum.  The  clove  pink. 
See  Dianthus  caryophyllus. 

CARYOPHYLLUS.  The  clove-tree.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system. 
Class,  Polyandria;  Order,  Monogynia.  See 
Eugenia  carophyllala. 

Caryophyllus  aromaticus  American  us. 
See  Mijrtus  pimenta. 

Caryophyllus  hortensis.  See  Dianthus 
caryophyllus. 

Caryophyllus  vulgaris.  See  Geum urba- 
num. 

Caryo'tis.  (From  Kapvov,  a  nut.)  Caryota. 
Galen  gives  this  name  to  a  superior  sort  of  date, 
of  the  shape  of  a  nut. 

CASCARI'LLA.  (Diminutive  of  cascara, 
the  bark,  or  shell.  Spanish.)  A  name  given 
originally  to  small  specimens  of  cinchona  ;  but 
now  applied  to  another  bark.  See  Croton  casca- 
rilla. 

Cas'chu.     See  Acacia  catechu. 
Cashew-nut.     See  Anacardiim  ocddentale. 


Cashovv.     See  Acacia  catechu. 

CASEIC  ACID.  Acidum  caseicum.  Tin 
name  given  by  Proust  to  an  acid  formed  in  cheeses, 
to  which  he  ascribes  their  flavour. 

Ca'sia.     See  Cassia. 

Casmina'ris.     See  Cassumuniar. 

Ca'ssa.     (Arabian.)     The  breast. 

CASSA'DA.     See  Jatropha  manihot. 

Ca'ssamum.  The  fruit  of  the  balsam  of  Gi- 
lead  tree,  or  Amyrus  ofobalsamum. 

Ca'ssava.     See  Jatropha  manihot. 

CASSEBOHM,  Frederic,  a  profestor  of 
anatomy  at  Halle  in  Saxony,  published  in  1730,  u 
treatise  on  the  difference  between  the  Foetus  and 
Adult,  in  which  he  notices  the  descent  of  the  tes- 
ticle from  the  abdomen  ;  and  four  years  after  a 
very  minute  and  exact  description  of  the  ear.  He 
likewise  explained  in  subsequent  publications  the 
manner  of  dissecting  the  muscles  and  the  viscera ; 
but  an  early  death  prevented  his  completing  his  de- 
sign of  elucidating  the  anatomy  of  the  whole  body 
in  the  same  way. 

CASSERIUS,  Julius,  was  born  of  humble 
parents  at  Placentia  in  1545.  He  became  servant 
to  Fabricius  at  Padua,  who  observing  his  talent, 
first  taught  him  anatomy,  then  made  him  his  as- 
sistant, and  finally  coadjutor  in  the  professorship 
in  1609.  He  pursued  the  study  with  uncommon 
zeal,  expending  almost  all  his  profits  in  procuring 
subjects,  and  in  having  drawings  and  prints  made 
of  the  parts,  which  he  discovered,  or  traced  more 
accurately  than  his  predecessors.  He  employed 
comparative  anatomy,  not  as  a  substitute  for,  but 
only  as  a  clue  to  that  of  the  human  subject.    He 

Sublished  an  account  of  the  organs  of  voice  and 
earing,  which  he  afterwards  extended  to  the  other 
senses,  explaining  also  the  uses  of  these  parts. 
Some  years  after  his  death  in  1616,  the  rest  of  his 
plates,  amounting  to  78,  with  the  explanation, 
were  published  with  the  works  of  Spigelius. 

CA'SSIA.  (From  the  Arabic  katsia,  which 
is  from  kalsa,  to  tear  off;  so  called  from  the  act 
of  stripping  the  bark  from  the  tree.)  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnoean  system. 
Class,  Decandria ;  Order,  Monogynia. 

Cassia  bark.     See  Laurus  cassia. 

Cassia  caryophyllata.  The  clove-bark 
tree.     See  Myrius  caryophyllata. 

Cassia  fistula.  Cast,ia nigra;  Cassia fis- 
tularis ;  Alexandrina ;  Chaiarxambar ;  Can- 
na  ;  Cassia  sclutiva  ;  Tlai  Xiem.  The  purlins; 
cassia.  This  tree,  Cassia— foliis  quinquejugii 
ovatis  acuminatis  glabris,  petiolis  cglandulntii 
of  Linnaeus,  is  a  native  of  both  Indies.  The  pods 
of  the  East  India  cassia  are  of  a  less  diameter, 
smoother,  and  afford  ablacker,  sweeter,  and  more 
grateful  pulp,  than  those  which  are  brought  from 
the  West  Indies.  Those  pods  which  are  the 
heaviest,  and  in  which  the  seeds  do  not  rattle  on 
being  shaken,  are  commonly  the  best,  and  contain 
the  most  pulp,  which  is  the  part  medicinally  em- 
ployed, and  to  be  obtained  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed in  the  pharmacopoeias.  The  best  pulp 
is  of  a  bright  shining  black  colour,  and  of  a  sweet 
taste,  with  a  slight  degree  of  acidity.  It  has  been 
lout  'i';ed  as  a  laxativ,  medicine,  and  being  gentle 
in  its  operation,  an  turbing  the  bowels, 

is  well  adapted  to  children,  and  to  delicate  or 
pregnant  women.  Adults,  however,  find  it  of 
little  effect,  unless  taken  in  a  very  large  dose,  as 
an  ounce  or  more;  and,  therefore,  to"  them  this 
pulp  is  rarely  given,  but  usually  conjoined  with 
some  of  the  brisker  purgatives.  The  officinal 
preparation  of  this  drug,  is  the  confectio  cassia; : 
it  is  also  an  ingredient  in  the  confectio  senna;. 

Cassia  fistularis.     See  Cassia  fistula. 

Cassia  latinorum.    See  Osyris. 
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i  poetica.  Poets'  rosemary;  a  plant 
which  pows  in  tin-  south  of  Europe,  and  is  said 
to  be  astringent.     See  Osyris. 

uia,  purging.  See  Ca.isiu  fistula. 
Cassia  senna.  The  systematic,  name  of  the 
plant  which  affords  senna.  Stuiin  aliiaudrina; 
in  italicu.  Senna,  or  Egyptian  cassia. 
Cassia— foliis  sejugis  tubovatia,  petioli*  eglan- 
dulati/s  of  Linnaeus.  The  leaves  of  senna,  which 
are  imported  here  from  Alexandria  for  medicinal 
use,  have  a  rather  disagreeable  smell,  and  a  sub- 
acrid,  bitterish,  nauseous  taste.  They  are  in  com- 
mon use  as  a  purgative.  The  formulas  given  of 
the  senna  by  the  colleges,  are  an  infusion,  a  com- 
pound powder,  a  tincture,  and  an  electuary.  See 
Infusum  sennee,  &c. 

mi  solutiva.     See  Cassia  fistula. 
Casbim  ahamentum.     The  pulp  o/  cassia. 
CAfJBl.fi    ei.ores.       What    are  called    cassia 
flowers  in  the  shops,  are  the  flowers  of  the  true 
cinnamon-tree,  Laurus  cinnamomum  of  Linns- 
ns.    They  possess  aromatic  and  adstringent  vir- 
and  rnay  be  successfully  employed  in  decoc- 
tlans,  &c.  in  all  cases  where  cinnamon  is  recom- 
mended.    Sec  Laurus  cinnamomum. 
^mir  pclpa.     See  Cassia  fistula. 
('asnius'l»  precipitate..      The   purple  powder, 
which  forms  on  a  plate  of  tin  immersed  in  a  solu- 
'   gold.     It  is  used  to  paint  in  enamel. 
>u.     An  obsolete  term  for  kali. 
Cassoleta.     Warm  fumigations  described  by 
Marcellus. 
Cabsonada,     Sugar. 

CASSIMMI  NlAlt.  (Of  uncertain  deriva- 
tion; perhaps  Indian.)  Cuscmunar ;  Casmina; 
Risagon;  ficngule  Indorum.  The  root,  occa- 
sionally exhibited  under  one  of  these  names,  is 
brought  from  the  East  Indies.  It  comes  over  in 
irregular  slices  of  various  forms,  some  cut  trans- 
ly,  others  longitudinally.  The  cortical  part 
is  marked  with  circles  of  a  dusky  brown  colour: 
the  internal  part  is  paler,  and  unequally  yellow. 
It  possesses  moderately  warm,  bitter,  and  aroma- 
tic qualities,  and  a  smell  like  ginger.  It  is  recom- 
mended in  hysterical,  epileptic,  and  paralytic  af- 
fection-.. 

CASTA'NEA.     [Ka^avov;    from  Castana,  a 
city  in  Tbessaly,   whence  they  were  brought.) 
Fagus  castanea. 
CASTANEA  EQUINA.    The  horse-chesnut.    See 
AZaculw  hipjpocastanum. 

CA8TELLANU8,  I'icter,  or  Do  Chatei., 
was  born  at  Grammont,  in  Flanders,  1595.  His 
rapid  improvement  in  the  Greek  language  pro- 
cured him  the  professorship,  at  Lovain,  in  1609  ; 
but  he  did  not  graduate  in  medicine  till  nine  years 
after.  At  the  same  period,  he  published  the 
ol  eminent  physicians  in  Latin,  written  in 
a  concise  but  very  entertaining  manner,  with  use- 
ful references  to  the  original  authorities.     He  died 

CASTELLU8,  Bartholomew,  an   Italian 
physician,  who  practised   at    Messina  about  the 

ory.     He  was  author  of  two 

Etremely  popular, 
ad  "  Lexicon  Medicum 
aurn,"  in  which  great  learning  and 
i  oneptcooaa, 
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qiiun  j  a  -  >p  :  from  ;  a&p,  the  belly  :  because  of 
'he  lai  its  belly;  or  A  castrando,  be- 

cause he  wa,  said  to  castrate  himself  in  order  to 
<scape  the  hunters.) 

1.  '1  he  name  of  a  genus  of  animals. 
'J.  'the    English    name  of  the   Castoreum   of 
the  pharmacopoeias,  a  peculiar  contrete  substance 
obtained  from  the  Castor  liber  of  Linmcus.     See 
Castor  fiber. 

Castor  fiber.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
beaver,  an  amphibious  quadruped  inhabiting  some 
parts  of  Prussia,  Russia,  Germany,  &c. ;  but  the 
greatest  number  of  these  animals'  is  met  with  in 
Canada.  The  name  of  castoreum  or  castor  is 
given  to  two  bags,  situated  in  the  inguinal  regions- 
of  the  beaver,  which  contain  a  very  odorous  sub- 
stance, soft,  and  almost  fluid  when  recently  cut 
from  the  animal,  but  which  dries,  and  assumes  a 
resinous  consistence  in  process  of  time.  The 
best  comes  from  Russia*  It  is  of  greyish  yellow, 
or  light  brown  colour.  It  consists  of  a  mucilage, 
a  hitter  extract,  a  resin,  an  essential  oil,  in  which 
the  peculiar  smell  appears  to  reside,  and  a  flaky 
crystalline  matter,  much  resembling  the  adipocire 
of  biliary  calculi.  Castor  has  an  acrid,  bitter, 
and  nauseous  taste  ;  its  smell  is  strong  and  aroma- 
tic, yet  at  the  same  time  fastid.  It  is  used  medi- 
cinally, as  a  powerful  antispasmodic  in  hysterica 
and  hypochondriacal  affections,  and  in  convul- 
sions, in  doses  of  from  10  to  30  grains.  It  has- 
also  been  successfully  administered  in  epilepsy 
and  tetanus.  It  is  occasionally  adulterated  with 
dried  blood,  gura-ammoniacnm,  or  galbanum, 
mixed  with  a  little  of  the  powder  of  castor,  and) 
some  quantity  of  the  fat  of  the  beaver. 
Castor  oil.  See  Ricin 
Cantor,  Russian.  See  Castor  fiber. 
CASTOREUM.  See  Castor  fiber. 
Castori'um.  See  Castoreum. 
CASTRATION.  ( Castratto,  mis.  f.  ;  from 
castro,  to  emasculate,  quia  castrando  vis  libidi- 
itis  extinguiturA  1.  A  chirurgical  operation, 
by  which  a  testicle  is  removed  from  the  body. 

2.  Botanists  apply  this  term  to  the  removal  of 
the  anthera  of  a  flower,  and  to  a  plant  naturally 
wanting  this  organ. 

CASrRri'NSIS.  (From  castra,  a  camp.) 
Belonging  to  a  camp  :  applied  to  those  diseases 
A.ith  which  soldiers,  encamped  in  marshy  places, 
are  afflicted. 

CATA'BASIS.  (From  xairaSatvu,  to  descend.) 
An  operation  downwards. 

CATABI'BASlS.  (From  KuraSSa^,  to 
cause  to  descend.)  An  expulsion  of  the  humours 
downwards. 

CATABLACEU'SIS.  (From  Kara6\aKtvu, 
to  be  useless.)  Hippocrates  uses  this  word  to 
signify  carelessness  and  negligence  in  the  attend- 
ance on  and  administration  i<>  the  sick. 

CaTABLE'ma.  (From  Karu&zAAo),  to  throw- 
round.)  The  outermost  fillet,  which  secures  the 
rest  of  the  bandages. 

CATABRONCHE'SIS.  (From  *«7«,  and 
Pp°yX°Si  tne  throat  ;  or,  Haln&poyxl&i  to  swal- 
low.)     The  act  of  swallowing. 

CATACAU'MA.  (From  sala/caia,  to  burn.) 
A  burn  or  scald. 

CATACAU'SIS.  (From  KajaKa^,  to  burn.) 
1.  The  act  of  combustion,  or  burning. 

2.  The  name  of   a  genus  of  diseases  in  Dr. 
Good's     Nosology  .    general    combustibility    of 
ly.    It  baa  only  one  species,  Cataeausu 
i  briuia. 

»:  \T  kCECLI'MENUS.    (Front  r«7«cAiwo/i«i, 
to  lie  down.)     Keeping  ti"-   bed,  from  the  tio- 
(ence  of  a  di 
-  CATACECRA'MENUS       (From«a7o«i 
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to  reduce  to  small  particles. )     Broken  into 
small  pieces  :  applied  to  fractures. 

Catacera'stica.  (From  KalaKcpawv/ji,  to 
mix  together. )  Medicines  which  obtund  the  ac- 
rimony of  humours,  by  mixing  with  them  and 
reducing  them. 

CATACHLIDE  SIS.     (From  Kalawao,,  to 
indulge  in  delicacies. )    A  gluttonous  indulgence 
in  sloth  and  delicacies,  to  the  generation  of  dis- 
eases. 
CATACHRI'SMA.     An  ointment. 

CATACHRI'STON.  (From  Ka1aXp^>,  to 
anoint.)     An  ointment. 

CATA'CLASIS.  (From  Kalat:\au>,  to  break, 
or  distort.)     Distorted  eyelids. 

CA'TACLEIS.  (From  kuIo,  beneath,  and 
n\tts,  the  clavicle.)  Catacleia.  The  subclaviele, 
or  first  rib,  which  is  placed  immediately  under 
the  clavicle. 

CATACLI'NES.  (From  iw7<urXu>tt,  to  lie 
down.)    One  who,  by  disease,  is  fixed  to  his  bed. 

CATA'CLISIS.  (From  koUkXivv,  to  lie  down. ) 
A  lying  down.     Also  incurvation. 

CATACLY'SMA.  ( From  Kaja^v^o,  to  wash.) 
A  clyster. 

CATACLY'SMUS.  (From  iuCJa&a*u,  to 
wash.)     1.  An  embrocation. 

2.  A  dashing  of  water  upon  any  part. 

Catacre'mnos.  (From  Kola,  and  Kpi^uoc,  a 
precipice.)  Hippocrates  means,  by  this  word,  a 
swoln  and  inflamed  throat,  from  the  exuberance 
of  the  parts. 

CATACRU'SIS.  (From  Kaimptvia,  to  drive 
back.)     A  revulsion  of  humours. 

Catadoui.e'sis.  (From  KalacouXou),  to  en- 
slave. )  The  subduing  of  passions,  as  in  a  phrensy, 
or  fever. 

C  ATjEGIZE'SIS.  (From  Kalaiyi^io,  to  repel. ) 
A  revulsion  or  rushing  back  of  humours,  or  wind 
in  the  intestines. 

CATuEONE'SIS.  (From  Kalatoviu,  to  irri- 
gate.) Irrigation  by  a  plentiful  affusion  of  liquor 
on  some  part  of  the  body. 

CATA'GMA.  (From /ca/cz,  and  ayu>,  to  break.) 
A  fracture.  Galen  says  a  solution  of  the  bone  is 
called  catagma,  and  elcos  is  a  solution  of  the 
continuity  of  the  flesh  :  that  when  it  happens  to  a 
cartilage,  it  has  no  name,  though  Hippocrates 
calls  it  catagma. 

Catagma'tica.  (Frore  Kalayfia,  a  fracture.) 
Catagmatics.  Remedies  which  promote  the  for- 
mation of  callus. 

Catago'ge.  (From  Kalayoiiai,  to  abide.)  The 
seat  or  region  of  a  disease  or  part. 

Catagtio'sis.  (From  Ka]ayviou>,  to  debilitate.) 
An  imbecility  and  enervation  of  the  strength  and 
limbs. 

CATALE'PSIS.  (FromAa7«A"/^<no>,  to  seize, 
to  hold.)  Catoche ;  Catochus ;  Congelatio ;  De- 
tentio  ;  Encatalppsis  ;  by  Hippocrates,  Apho- 
nia; by  Antigenes,  Anaudia  ;  by  Caelius  Aure- 
lianus,  Apprehensio  ;  Opprcssio ;  Comprehen- 
rio;  Cams  catalepsia  of  Good;  Apoplexia 
rataleptica  of  Cullen.  Catalepsy.  A  sudden 
suppression  of  motion  and  sensation,  the  body 
remaining  in  the  same  posture  that  it  was  in  when 
seized. 

Dr.  Cullen  says,  he  has  never  seen  the  cata- 
lepsy except  when  counterfeited;  and  is  of  opin- 
ion, that  many  of  those  cases  related  by  other 
authors,  have  also  been  counterfeited.  It  is  said 
to  come  on  suddenly,  being  only  preceded  by  some 
languor  of  body  and  mind,  and  to  return  by  par- 
oxysms. The  patients  are  said  to  be  for  some 
minutes,  sometimes  (though  rarely)  for  some 
hours,  deprived  of  their  senses,  and  all  power  ot 
voluntary  motion ;  but  constantly  retaining  the 
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position  in  which  they  were  first  seized,  whether 
lying  or  sitting  ;  and  if  the  limbs  be  put  into  any 
other  posture'during  the  fit,  they  will  keep  the 
posture  in  which  they  are  placed.  When  they 
recover  from  the  paroxysm,  they  remember 
nothing  of  what  passed  during  the  time  of  it,  but 
are  like  persons  awakened  out  of  a  sleep. 

Catalo'tica.  (From  Ka'JaXoaui,  to  grind 
down.)  Medicines  to  soften  and  make  smooth 
the  rough  edges  and  crust  of  cicatrices. 

CATA'LYSIS.  (KaraWij:  from  icaraAua>,  to 
dissolve  or  destroy. )  It  signifies  a  palsy,  or  such 
a  resolution  as  happens  before  the  death  of  the 
patient ;  also  that  dissolution  which  constitutes 
death. 

CATAMARA'SMUS.  (From  ntfa,iapaivutio 
grow  thin.)     1.  An  emaciation  of  the  body. 

2.  The  resolution  of  tumours. 

CATAMASSE'SIS.  (From  Kala^aieo^m,  to 
manducate.)  The  grinding  of  the  teeth,  and 
biting  of  the  tongue  ;  common  in  epilepsy. 

CATAME'NIA.  {Catamenia,  oi~um.  neut. 
plur.  ;  from  icala,  according  to,  and  ^v,  tie 
month.)  Menses.  The  monthly  discharge  from 
the  uterus  of  females,  between  the  ages  ofl4  and 
45.  Many  have  questioned  whether  this  discharge 
arose  from  a  mere  rupture  of  vessels,  or  whether 
it  was  owing  to  a  secretory  action.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  latter.  The  secre- 
tory organ  js  composed  of  the  arterial  vessels  situ- 
ated in  the  fundus  of  the  uterus.  The  dissection 
of  women,  who  have  died  during  the  time  of  their 
menstruating,  proves  this.  Sometimes,  though 
very  rarely,  women,  during  pregnancy,  menstru- 
ate ;  and  when  this  happens,  the  discharge  takes 
place  from  the  arterial  vessels  of  the  vagina.  Dur- 
ing pregnancy  and  lactation,  when  the  person  is 
in  good  health,  the  catamenia,  for  the  most  part, 
cease  to  flow.  The  quantity  a  female  menstruates 
at  each  time  is  very  various  ;  depending  on  cli- 
mate, and  a  variety  of  other  circumstances.  It 
is  commonly  in  England  from  five  to  six  ounces; 
it  rarely  exceeds  eight.  Its  duration  is  from  three 
to  four,  and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  five  days. 
With  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  discharge,  it 
differs  very  much  from  pure  blood  ;  it  never 
coagulates  ;  but  is  sometimes  grumous,  and  mem- 
branes like  the  decidua  are  formed  in  difficult 
menstruations  :  in  some  women  it  always  smells 
rank  and  peculiar  ;  in  others  it  is  inodorous.  The 
use  of  this  mopthly  secretion  is  said  to  be  to  ren- 
der the  uterus  fit  for  the  conception  and  nutrition 
of  the  foetus  ;  therefore  girls  rarely  conceive  be- 
fore the  catamenia  appear,  and  women  rarely  af- 
ter their  entire  cessation  ;  but  very  easily  soou 
after  menstruation. 

Catana'nce.     Succory. 

Catani'phthis.  (From  Ka]avin7u>,  to  wash.) 
Washed,  or  scoured.  Used  by  Hippocrates  of  a 
diarrhoea  washed  and  cleansed  by  boiled  milk. 

Catantle'ma.  (From  KalavTKaw,  to  pour 
upon.)  A  lotion  by  infusion  of  water,  or  medi- 
cated fluids. 

Catantle'sis.     A  medicated  fluid. 

CATAPA'SMA.  (From  Kara-acou,  to  sprin- 
kle.) Catapastum;  Conspersio ;  Epipatton; 
Pasma ;  Sympasma;  Aspersio;  Aspergo.  The 
ancient  Greek  physicians  meant  by  this,  any  dry 
medicine  reduced  to  powder,  to  be  sprinkled  on 
the  tody.  Their  various  forms  and  uses  may  be 
see^in  Paul  of  Egiua,  lib.  vii.  cap.  xiii. 

CATAPAU'SIS.  (From  Kalanaw,  to  rest  or 
cease.)  That  rest  or  cessation  from  pain  which 
proceeds  from  the  resolution  of  uneasy  tumours. 

CATAPE'LTES.  (From  KaTja,  against,  and 
ccXrty,  a  shield.)  1.  This  word  means  a  slim.'.  « 
granado,  or  battery. 
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2.  It  wa*  formerly  used  to  signify  the  medicine 
■which  heal*  the  wounds  and  bruise*  made  by  such 
an  instrument. 

(  ATA'PFIORA.  (From  narafcpu,  to  make 
sleepy.)  A  preternatural  propensity  to  sleep  ;  a 
mild  apoplexy  ;  a  species  of  Dr.  Good's  Cants 
/ethargu* ;  remissive  lethargy. 

( ' a  t /. p ii r a'c t  a .  ( From  na%<j>paoow,  te  fortify. ) 
A  bandage  on  the  thorax. 

(  A T  M'LVSMA.  ( Cat aplasma  matin. neut.  ; 
from  Ka7<in)naaw,  to  spread  like  a  plaster.)  A 
poultice.  The  following  are  among  the  most 
useful : — 

Cataplasma  acetos.t..  Sorrel  poultice.  The 
are  to  he  beaten  in  a  mortar  into  a  pulp, 
i  application  to  scorbutic  ulcers, 
i  APLABMA  akhitum.      See   Cataplasma 
n  ti. 

Cataplasma  ai.uminis.  This  application 
was  formerly  used  to  inflammation  of  the  eyes, 
which  was  kept  up  from  weakness  of  the  vessels  ; 
it  is-  now  seldom  used,  a  solution  of  alum  being 
mostly  substituted. 

Cataplasma  con  ii.  Hemlock  poultice,  fj.. 
Conii  foliorum  exsiccatorum  3j-  Aquae  fontana:, 
ibjj-  To  be  boiled  till  only  a  pint  remains,  when 
as  much  linseed-meal  as  necessary  is  to  be  added. 
This  is  an  excellent  application  to  many  cancerous 
and  scrophulous  ulcers,  and  other  malignant  ones  ; 
frequently  producing  great  diminution  of  the  pain 
of  such  diseases,  and  improving  their  appearance. 
Justamond  preferred  the  fresh  herb  bruised. 

Cataplasma  cumin i.  Take  of  cumin  seeds, 
one  pound  ;  bay  berries,  the  leaves  of  water  ger- 
mander dried,  Virginia  snake-root,  of  each  three 
ounces  ;  cloves,  one  ounce  ;  with  honey  equal  to 
tliricc  the  weight  of  the  powder  formed  ;  of  these 
make  a  cataplasm.  It  was  formerly  called  The- 
riaca  Londincnsis.  This  is  a  warm  and  stimu- 
lating poultice,  and  was  formerly  much  used  as 
an  irritating  antiseptic  application  to  gangre- 
nous ulcers,  and  the  like.  It  is  now  seldom  or- 
dered. 

Cataplasma  dauci.  Carrot  poultiee.  ]},. 
Radicis  dauci  recentis,  Hjj.  Bruise  it  in  a  mortar 
into  a  pulp.  Some,  perhaps,  with  reason,  recom- 
mend the  carrots  to  be  first  boiled.  The  car- 
rot poultice  is  employed  as  an  application  to  ul- 
cerated cancers,  scrophulous  sores  of  an  irritable 
kind,  and  various  inveterate  malignant  ulcers. 

Cataplasma  i  i.rmknti.     Test  cataplasm. 
Take  of  flour  a  pound  ;  yest  half  a  pint.     Mix 
and  expose  to  a  gentle  heat,  until  the  mixture  be- 
to  rise.     Tliis  is  a  celebrated  application  in 
of  iloaghing  and  mortification. 

Cataplasma    foci.     This  is  prepared   by 
bruising  a  quantity  of  the  marine  plant,  common- 
ly called  aea-taag,  which  is  afterwards  to  be  ap- 
plied 1 « v   way  of  a  poultice.     Its  chief  use   is  in 
ol  icrophnla,  white  swellings,  and  glandu- 
lar tumours  more  especially.     ^  hen  this  vogeta- 
omot  be  obtained  in  its  recent  state,  a  com- 
mon poultice  of  sea-water  and  oatmeal  has  been 
toted  by  the   late   Mr.  Hunter,  and  other 
surgeons  of  eminence. 

i  LPLaBMa  lim.       Linseed    poultice.     ][. 
n*  lini,  foaa.     Aquas  ferventia,  ftyss.     The 
powdi  -finally  sprinkled  into  the  wa- 

t.r,  while  they  are  quickly  blended  together  with 
'  u*  is  the  best  and  most  convenient 
ol  all  emollient  poultices  for  common  cases,  and 
has,  in  i  great  measure,  tupi  reeded  the  bread  and 
milk  one,  so  much  in  use  formerly. 

APLASMA     i  P,  .      Li- 

quoria  plombi  aa  Iqaa  distill.     Jhj. 

.  who 


place  much  confidence  in  the  virtues  ol    lean1, 

often  use  this  poultice  in  cases  of  inflammation. 

Cataplasma  si.napeos.  See  CataplumA 
sin  apis. 

Cataplasma  sinafis.  Mustard  cataplasm. 
Take  of  mustard  seed,  linseed,  of  each  powdered 
hall  a  pound  ;  boiling  vinegar,  as  much  as  is 
sufficient.  Mix  until  it  acquires  the  consistence 
of  a  cataplasm. 

CATAPLE'XIS.  (From  Kara,  and  sy„<r<ro>, 
to  strike.)  Any  sudden  stupefaction,  or  de- 
privation of  sensation,  in  any  oi  the  members,  or 
organs. 

Catapo'sis.  (From  Karamvw,  to  swallow 
down.)  According  to  Aretseus,  it  signifies  the 
instruments  of  deglutition. 

Catapo'tiUM.       (KaritTTOTiov  ;   from  ko ram v w,  • 
to  swallow  down.)     A  pill. 

C ATAPSY'XIS.  (From  if  uyw,  to  refrigerate. ) 
A  coldness,  or  chillness,  without  shivering,  either 
universal,  or  of  some  particular  part. 

CATAPTO'SIS.  (From  (caToirtrrxii,  to  fall 
down.)  A  falling  down.  1.  Such  as  happens 
in  apoplexy. 

2.  The  falling  down  of  a  limb  from  palsy. 

CATAPU'TIA.  (From  ica7airu0w,  to  have  an 
ill  savour  ;  or  from  the  Italian,  cacapuzza,  wluch 
has  the  same  meaning  ;  so  named  from  its  fectid 
smell. )     Spurge. 

Cataputia  major.     See  Itirinus. 

Cataputia  minor.  See  Euphorbia  Lathy* 
ris. 

CA'TARACTA.  (From  Karapnccw,  to  con- 
found or  disturb  ;  because  the  sense  of  vision  is 
confounded,  if  not  destroyed.)  A  cataract;  a 
disease  of  the  eye.  Paropsis  cataracta  of  Good. 
The  Caligo  (cutis  of  Cullen.  Hippocrates  call* 
it  \yavKii)jin.  Galen,  viroYvjia.  The  Arabians, 
gutta  opaca.  Celsus,  sufftuio.  It  is  a  species 
of  blindness,  arising  almost  always  from  an  opa- 
city of  the  crystalline  lens,  or  its  capsule,  pre- 
venting the  rays  of  light  passing  to  the  optic  nerve. 
It  commonly  begins  with  a  dimness  of  sight  j  and 
this  generally  continues  a  considerable  time  be- 
fore any  opacity  can  be  observed  in  the  lens.  As 
the  disease  advances,  the  opacity  becomes  sensi- 
ble, and  the  patient  imagines  there  are  particles 
of  dust,  or  motes,  upon  the  eye,  or  in  the  air. 
which  are  calldd  musca  volitanlcs.  This  opaci- 
ty gradually  increases,  till  the  person  either  be- 
comes entirely  blind,  or  can  merely  distinguish 
light  from  darkness.  The  disease  commonly 
comes  on  rapidly,  though  sometimes  its  progress 
is  slow  and  gradual.  From  a  transparent  state, 
it  changes  to  a  perfectly  white,  or  light  grey  co- 
lour. In  some  very  rare  instances,  a  black  cata- 
ract is  found.  The  consistence  also  varies,  being 
at  one  time  hard,  at  another  entirely  dissolved. 
When  the  opaque  lens  is  either  more  indurated 
than  in  the  natural  state,  or  retains  a  tolerable  de- 
gree of  firmness,  the  case  is  termed  a  firm  or  hard 
cataract.  When  ihe  substance  of  the  lens  seems 
to  be  converted  into  a  whitish  or  other  kind  of 
fluid,  lodged  in  the  capsule,  the  case  is  deno- 
minated a  milky  or  fluid  cataract.  When  the 
substance  is  of  a  middling  consistence,  neither 
hard  nor  fluid,  but  about  as  consistent  as  a  thick 
jelly,  or  curds,  the  case  is  named  a  soft  or  caseous 
cataract.  When  the  anterior  or  posterior  layer 
of  the  crystalline  capsule  becomes  opaque,  utter 
the  lens  itself  h;>s  been  removed  from  this  little 
membraneous  sac,  by  a  previous  operation,  the 
affection  is  name  d  a  secondary  membraneous 
cataract.  There  are  many  other  distinctions 
made  by  authors.  Cataract  is  seldom  attended 
with  pain  :   sometimes,  however,  every  exposure 
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to  light  creates  uneasiness,  owing  probably  to  the 
inflammation  at  the  bottom  of  the  eye.  The  real 
cause  of  cataract  is  not  yet  wcl'l  understood. 
Numbers  of  authors  consider  it  as  proceeding  from 
a  preternatural  contraction  of  the  vessels  of  the 
lens,  arising  from  some  external  violence,  though 
more  commonly  from  some  internal  and  occult 
cause.  The  cataraca  is  distinguished  from  rrutui 
serena,  by  the  pupils  in  the  latter  being  never  af- 
fected with  light,  and  from  no  opacity  being  ob- 
served in  the  lens,  it  is  distinguished  from  hy- 
popyon, staphyloma,  or  any  other  disease  in  the 
fore-part  ofth'e  eye,  by  the  evident  marks  which 
these  affections  produce,  as  well  as  by  the  pain 
attending  their  beginning.  Hut  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  when  the  opacity  is  in  the  lens,  or  in  its 
capsule.  If  the  retina  (which  is  an  expansion 
of  the  optic  nerve  in  the  inside  of  the  eye)  be  not 
diseased,  vision  mav,  in  most  cases,  be  restored, 
by  either  depressing  the  diseased  lens,  which  is 
termed  couching,  or  extracting  it. 

CATARRHEU  ?.1A.  (From  teajappeto,  to  flow 
from.)  A  dcfluxion  of  humours  from  the  air- 
passages. 

CATARRHE'XIS.  (From  Kalappvyww,  to 
burst  out.)  A  violent  and  copious  eruption  or 
effusion  ;  joined  with  KuiXias,  it  is  a  copious  eva- 
cuation from  the  belly,  and  sometimes  alone  it  is 
of  the  same  signification.  Vogel  applies  it  to  a 
discharge  of  pure  blood  from  the  intestines,  such 
as  takes  place  in  dysentery. 

C  ATARRHCEC US.  (From  Ka]appta,  to  flow 
from. )  A  disease  proceeding  from  a  discharge  of 
phlegm. 

CATA'RRHOPA.  (From  Ka}appc«>,  to  flow 
down. )  Tubercles  tending  downward  ;  or,  as 
Galen  states,  those  that  have  their  apex  on  a  de- 
pending part  have  received  this  appellation. 

CATA'RRHOPOS.  (Karappozo;  tovoos.)  A 
remission  of  the  disease,  or  its  decline,  opposed  to 
the  paroxysm. 

CATARRHUS.  (From  mlappM,  to  flow 
down.)  Coryza.  A  catarrh.  An  increased  se- 
cretion of  mucus  from  the  membranes  of  the  nose, 
fauces,  and  bronchia,  with  fever,  and  attended 
with  sneezing,  cough,  thirst,  lassitude,  and  want 
of  appetite.  It  is  a  genus  of  disease  in  the  class 
Pyrexia,  and  order  Profluvia  of  Cullen.  There 
are  two  species  of  catarrh,  viz.  catarrhus  a  fri- 
gate, which  is  very  common,  and  is  called  a  cold 
in  the  head  ;  and  catarrhus  a  contagio,  the  in- 
fluenza, or  epidemic  catarrh,  which  sometimes 
seizes  a  wrholt  city.  Catarrh  is  also  symptomatic 
of  several  other  diseases.  Hence  we  have  the 
catarrhus  rubeolosus ;  tussis  variolosa,  vcr- 
minosa,  calculosa,  phthisica,  hysterica,  d  denti- 
tione,  gravidarum,  metallicolarum,  &c. 

Catarrh  is  seldom  fatal,  except  in  scrophulous 
habits,  by  laying  the  foundation  of  phthisis  ;  or 
where  it  is  aggravated  by  improper  treatment,  op 
repeated  exposure  to  cold,  into  some  degree  of 
peripneumony  ;  when  there  is  hazard  of  the  pa- 
tient, particularly  if  advanced  in  life,  being  suf- 
focated by  the  copious  effusion  of  viscid  matter 
into  the  air-passages.  The  epidemic  is  generally, 
but  not  invariably,  more  severe  than  the  common 
form  of  the  disease.  The  latter  is  usually  left  to 
subside  spontaneously,  which  will  commonly  hap- 
pen in  a  few  days,  by  observing  the  antiphlotristic 
regimen.  If  there  should  be  fixed  pain  of  the 
chest,  with  any  hardness  of  the  pulse,  a  little 
blood  may  be  taken  from  the  arm,  or  topically, 
followed  by  a  blister :  the  boweis  miyst  be  kept 
regular,  and  diaphoretics  exhibited,  with  demul- 
cents and  mild  opiates  to  quiet  the  cough.  When 
the  disease  hangs  about tne  patient  in  a  chronic 
-form,  gentle  tonics  and  expectorants  are  required, 
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as  myrrh,  squill,  &c.  In  the  epidemic  catarrh 
more  active  evacuations  are  often  required,  tin 
lungs  being  more  seriously  affected  ;  hut  though 
these  should  be  promptly  employed,  they  must  not 
be  carried  too  tar,  the  disease  being  apt  to  assume 
the  typhoid  character  in  its  progress  :  and  as  the 
chiet  danger  appears  to  be  of  suffocation  happen- 
ing from  t  he  cause  above-mentioned,  it  is  espe- 
cially important  to  promote  expectoration,  first 
by  antimonials,  afterwards  by  squill,  the  inhala- 
tion of  steam,  &c.  not  neglecting  to  support  the 
strength  of  the  patient  as  the  disease  advauces. 

Catarrhus  a  frigore.  The  common  de- 
fluxion  from  the  head  from  cold. 

Catarrhus  a  contagio.     The  influenza. 

Catarrhus  bellinsolanus.  Mumps.  See 
Cynanche  parotidaa. 

Catarrhus  suffocativcs.  The  croup. 
See  Cynanche  trachcalis. 

Catarrhus  vesic.e.  A  discharge  of  muens 
from  the  bladder. 

Catarti'smus.  (From  Ka'Jap'Ji^w,  to  make 
perfect.)  According  to  Galen,  it  is  a  translation 
of  a  bone  from  a  preternatural  to  its  natural  si- 
tuation. 

CATASA'RCA.  (From  Kala,>  and  tap\, 
flesh.)     See  Anasarca. 

CATASBE'STIS.  (From  taja,  and  eta- 
wiic,  to  extinguish.)  The  resolution  of  tumours 
without  suppuration. 

CATASCHA'SMUS.  (From  Kala^u,,  to 
scarify. )     Scarification. 

CATASEI'SIS.  (From  Kala,  and  etioi,  tp 
shake. )     A  concussion. 

CATASPA'SMA.  (From  nalaoirau,  to  draw 
backwards.)  A  revulsion  or  retraction  of  hu- 
mours, or  parts. 

C  ATASTA'GMOS.  (From  Kala,  and  fa^u,  to 
distil.)  The  name  which  the  Greeks,  in  the  time 
of  Celsu9,  had  for  distillation. 

CATASTA'LTICUS.  (From  KaracrMi,,,  to 
restrain,  or  contract.)  Styptic,  astringent,  re- 
pressing. 

CATA'STASIS.  Karaoraais.  The  consump- 
tion, state,  or  condition  of  any  thing. 

Cata'tasis.  (From  Kalaltuno,  to  extend.) 
In  Hippocrates  it  means  the  extension  of  a  frac- 
tured limb,  or  a  dislocated  one,  in  order  to  re- 
place it.  Also  the  actual  replacing  it  in  a  proper 
situation. 

CATAXIS.  (From  Ka7uvw,  to  break.) 
A  fracture.  Also  a  division  oi  parts  by  an  in* 
strument. 

Cate.     See  Acacia  cateehu. 

CATECHO'MENUS.  (From  KaltXu>,  to  re- 
sist. )  Resisting  and  making  ineffectual  the  reme- 
dies which  have  been  applied  or  given. 

CATECHU.  (It  is  said,  that,  in  the  Japanese 
language,  kate  signifies  a  tree,  and  chu  juice.) 
See  Acacia  Catechu. 

CATEIA'DION.  (From  Kwra,  and  tia,  a 
blade  of  grass.)  An  instrument  mentioned  by 
Aretseus,  having  at  the  end  a  blade  of  prus, 
or  made  like  a  blade  of  grass,  which  was  thrust 
into  the  nostrils  to  provoke  an  haemorrhage  when 
the  head  ached. 

CATE'LLUS.  (Dim.  of  catulus,  a  whelp.) 
1 .  A  young  whelp. 

2.  Also  a  chemical  instrument  called  a  cupel, 
whjch  was  formerly  in  the  shape  of  a  dog's  head. 

CATH^'RESIS.  (From  Kadaipu,,  to  take 
away.)  1.  The  subtraction  or  taking  away  any 
part  or  thing  from  the  body. 

2.  Sometimes  it  means  an  evacuation,  and  Hip- 
pocrates uses  it  for  such. 

3.  A  consumption  of  the  body,  as  happen* 
without  manifest  evacuation. 
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(  \ TH  \  KM  A.  (From  KadatiM*,  to  remove.) 
The  ,.  or   humours,   purged  off  from 

C*TI  (From    KaBatpw,    to    remove.) 

1.  A  purgation  of  the  excrements,  or  humouri. 

2.  A  cure  by  incantation,  or  the  royal  touch. 
rHA'RBIA.     (From  KaOaij**,  to  purge.)    Me- 
dicines which  have  a  purging  property. 

CATHARSIS  (From  KaBatpm,  to  take 
•way. )  Purgation  of  the  excrements,  or  humours, 
either  medically  or  naturally. 

C  \  in  \  i;  Tic.  (Catharticu* ;  from  KaOatpu, 
to  purge.)  That  wliich,  taken  internally,  in- 
i  -  the  number  ot  alvine  evacuations.  These 
medicines  have  received  many  appellations  : 
'iitiit ;  catocatharHea ;  catorettca;  cato- 
ttretica  ;  dejectoria  ;  alviduca.  The  different 
article*  referred  to  this  class  are  divided  into  five 
orders. 

1.  Stimulating  cathartics,  as  jalap,  aloes,  bit- 
ter apple,  and  croton  oil,  which  are  well  calcu- 
lated to  discharge  accumulations  of  serum,  and 

in    mostly  selected  for  indolent  and  phlegmatic 
habits,  and  those  who  arc  hard  to  purge. 

2.  Refrigerating  cathartics,  as  sulphate  of 
soda,  supertartrate  of  potassa,  &c.  These  are 
better  adapted  for  plethoric  habits,  and  those  with 
an  inflammatory  diathesis. 

S.  Adttringent  cathartics,  as  rhubarb  and  da- 
mask roses,  which  are  mostly  given  to  those 
whose  bowels  are  weak  and  irritable,  and  subject 
to  diarrhoea. 

4.  Emollient  cathartic*,  as  manna,  malva,  cas- 
ter oil,  and  olive  oil,  which  may  be  given  in  pre- 
ference to  other  cathartics,  to  infants  and  the  very 
aged. 

b.  Narcotic  cathartics,  as  tobacco,  byoscya- 
mus,  and  digitalis.  This  order  is  never  given 
but  to  the  very  Strong  and  indolent,  and  to 
maniacal  path  nts,  as  their  operation  is  very 
powerful. 

.Murray,  in  bis  Materia  Medica,  considers  the 
different   cathartics  under  the  two  divisions  of 
laxatives  and  purgatives;  the  former  being  mild 
in   their  operation,    and   merely   evacuating    the 
contents  of  the  intestines  ;  the  latter  being  more  . 
powerful,    and    even    extending    their    stimulant 
operation  to   the  neighbouring  parts.     The  fol- 
lowing he  enumerate!  among  the  principal  laxa- 
tive ; — Manna,  Cassia  fistula,  Tamiirindus  indi- 
Ucmus  communis,  Sulphur,  .Magnesia.     Un- 
der the  head  of  purgatives,  hem  enna, 
Klicmii  palmatiini,   Convolvulus  jalapa,  Hcllebo- 
Hryonia  alba,   Cucumis  colocyiithis, 
irdica  elaterium.  Rhamnus  catharticus.  Aloe 
ptrfoliatu,  Convolvulus  scammonia,  Gamhogia, 
Bubmuriai  bydrargyri,  Sulphas  magnesia,  Sul- 
tasss,  Supertartras  po- 
!  nrtras  potassie,  et  sods, 
Phosphas  soda,  Murias  sodas,  Terebinthina  vene- 
i   nil. 
Cathartic  (Haulms  ialt.    See  Soda  sulphas. 
Cathartic  salt.    See  Sulphas  magnesia,  and 
Sulp 
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Corrosives.     Applications  which,  by  corrosion, 
superfluous  flesh. 

CATHETER.  (Catheter,  tens.  m.  Kuf)crr,p  ; 
from  KuOuifu,  to  thrust  into.)  A  long  andfhollow 
tube,  that  is  introduced  by  surgeons  into  the  uri- 
nary bladder,  to  remove  the  urine,  when  the 
person  is  unable  to  pass  it.  Catheters  are  either 
made  of  silver  or  of  the  elastic  gum.  That  for 
the  male  urethra  is  much  longer  than  that  for  the 
female,  and  so  curved,  if  made  of  silver,  as  to 
adapt  itself  to  the  urethra. 

CATHETERPSMUS.  (From  Kadtrr.p,  a 
catheter. )  The  operation  of  introducing  the  ca- 
theter. 

CATHITJRYSIS.  (From  KaOiipvu,  to  place 
together.)  The  reduction  of  a  fracture,  or 
operation  of  setting  a  broken  bone. 

Ca'thmia.     A  name  for  litharge. 

Ca'thodos.  (From  Kara,  and  oA;.,. )  A  de- 
scent of  humours. 

Catho'lceus.  (From  Kara,  and  oA«a>,  to 
draw  over.)  An  oblong  fillet,  made  to  draw  over 
and  cover  the  whole  bandage  of  the  head. 

CATHO'LICON.  (From  Kara,  and  oXikos, 
universal.)  A  universal  medicine  :  formerly  ap- 
plied to  a  medicine,  that  was  supposed  to  purge 
all  the  humours. 

CATHY'PNIA.  (From  ears,  and  virvog, 
sleep.)     A  profound  but  unhealthy  sleep. 

Ca'tias.  (From  Kadtypt,  to  place  in.)  An 
incision  knife,  formerly  used  for  opening  an 
abscess  in  the  uterus,  and  for  extracting  a  dead 
foetus. 

Cati'llus.     See  Catellus. 

Ca'tinum  a  lumen.  A  name  given  to  po- 
tassa. 

CA'TINUS.     Karavov.     A  crucible. 

CAT-KIN.     See  Amentum. 

CA'TMINT.  (So  called,  because  cats  are 
very  fond  of  it. )     See  Neptta. 

CATOCATHA'RTICA.  (From  Kara,,  down- 
wards, and  xadatpw,  to  purge.)  Medicines  that 
operate  by  stool. 

Ca'toche.  (From  »cart£o>,  to  detain.)  See 
Catalepsis. 

CATOCHEFLUM.  (From  torn,  beneath, 
and  vciAos,  the  lip.)     The  lower  lip. 

CA'TOCHUS.  (From  kuti^u,  to  detain.) 
A  spasmodic  diseas  in  which  the  body  is  rigidly 
held  in  an  upright  \  osture. 

Catomi'smus.  (From  Karw,  below,  and  oifiof, 
the  shoulder.)  Ry  this  word,  P.  ..-Egineta  ex- 
presses a  method  ol  reducing  a  luxated  shoulder, 
by  raising  the  patient  over  the  shoulder  of  a 
strong  man,  that  by  the  weight  of  the  body,  the 
dislocation  may  he  reduced. 

CATO'PSIS.  (From  KarnTTOfiai,  to  see  clear- 
ly.) An  acute  and  quick  perception.  The  acute- 
ness  of  the  faculties  which  accompanies  the 
latter  stages  of  consumption. 

Catophtllom  inopiiyllum.  Caluba.  The 
Indian  mastich  tree.  A  native  of  America, 
where  the  whole  plant  is  considered  as  a  resol- 
vent and  anodyne. 

Cato'pter.  (From  Kara,  and  o^TOftat,  to  see  ; 
by  metaphor,  a  probe.)  An  instrument  called  a 
speculum  ani. 

CATOacHl'TES.  (From  Kara,  and  o;>\<<{,  the 
orchis.)  A  wine  in  which  the  orchis  root  has 
been  infused. 

Catore'tica.     (From  rarw,  downwards,  and 
to  flow.)     Catoteretica;   Caioterica.    .Me- 
dicines wliich  purge  bv  stool. 

I'm  '..     'See   Cator,  lieu. 
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infernus.)  The  name  of  an  order  of  the  class 
Eccritica,  in  Good's  Nosology  ;  diseases  affect- 
ing internal  surfaces  ;  defined,  pravity  of  the 
fluids,  or  emunctories  that  open  into  the  internal 
surfaces  of  organs.  It  embraces  hydropis,  em- 
physema, paruria,  and  lithia. 

_  Cats-eye.  A  mineral,  much  valued  as  a  pre- 
cious stone,  brought  from  Ceylon, 

Catulo'tic a.  (From  kutovXoh,  to  cicatrize. ) 
Medicines  that  cicatrize  wounds. 

Catutri'pali.  A  name  of  the  piper  Ion- 
gum. 

Catulus.     See  Amentum. 

CAU'CALIS.  (From  kovkiov,  a  cup  ;  or  from 
6avKa\ts,  the  daucus.)  1.  The  name  of  a  family, 
or  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Pentandria ;  Order, 
Monogynia. 

2.  Bastard  parsley  ;  so  named  from  the  shape 
of  its  flower. 

3.  The  wild  carrot. 

CAUC  ALCTDES.  (From  caucalis,  and  tiros, 
a  likeness  ;  from  its  likeness  to  the  flower  of  the 
caucalis. )  Like  unto  the  caucalus.  The  patella 
is  sometimes  so  called. 

CAU'DA.  (From  cado,  to  fall ;  because  it 
hangs  or  falls  down  behind. )     A  tail. 

1.  The  tail  of  animals. 

2.  A  name  formerly  given  to  the  os  coccygis, 
that  being  in  tailed  animals  the  beginning  of  the 
tail. 

3.  A  fleshy  substance,  projecting  from  the  lips 
of  the  vagina,  and  resembling  a  tail,  according  to 
Aetius. 

4.  Many  herbs  are  called  cauda,  with  the  affix- 
ed name  of  some  animal,  the  tail  of  which  the 
herb  is  supposed  to  be  like ;  as  Cauda  equina, 
horse-tail ;  Cauda  muris,  mous  '-tail ;  and  in 
many  other  instances. 

Cauda  equina.  1.  The  spinal  marrow,  at 
its  termination  about  the  second  lumbar  vertebra, 
gives  off  a  large  number  of  nerves,  which,  when 
unravelled,  resemble  the  horse's  tail ;  hence  the 
name.     See  Medulla  spinalis. 

2.  See  Hippuris  vulgaris. 

Cauda  seminis.  The  tail,  or  elongated  gene- 
rally feathery  appendage  to  a  seed,  formed  of  the 
permanent  style.  It  is  simple,  in  Geranium 
zonale  ;  hairy,  in  Clematis  and  Pulsatilla  ;  and 
geniculate  in  Tormentilla. 

Cauda'tio.  (From  cauda,  a  tail.)  An  elon- 
gation of  the  clitoris. 

CAUDATUS.  (From  cauda,  a  tail.)  Tail- 
ed :  applied  to  seeds  which  have  a  tail-like  ap- 
pendage ;  as  those  of  the  Clematis  vitalba,  and 
Anemone  sulphurea. 

CAUDEX.  (Caudex,  ids.  m.)  Thebodyof 
the  root  of  a  plant.     See  Radix. 

CAUL.  1.  The  English  name  for  the  omen- 
tum.    See  Omentum. 

2.  The  amnion,  which  is  sometimes  torn  by  the 
child's  head,  passing  from  the  uterus,  and  comes 
away  with  it  wholly  separated  from  the  placenta. 

Caule'don.  (From  kuuXoj,  a  stalk.)  A  trans- 
verse fracture,  when  the  bone  is  broken,  like  the 
stump  of  a  tree. 

CAU'LIFLOWER.  A  species  of  brassica, 
the  flower  of  which  is  cut  before  the  fructification 
expands.  The  observations  which  have  been 
made  concerning  cabbages  are  applicable  here. 
Cauliflower  is, "however,  a  fur  more  delicious 
vegetable.     See  Brassica  capitata. 

CAULINUS.  Cauline.  Belonging  to  the 
stem.  Leaves  and  peduncles  are  so  called,  which 
grow  on,  or  come  immediately  from,  the  stem. 

CAU'LIS.       (Caulis,  is.   m.   KauXo? ;    from 
kalab.  a  Chaldean  word.)     The  stalk  or  stem  of 
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herbaceous  plants.  The  characters  of  the  stalk 
are,  that  it  is  rarely  ligneous,  and  lives  but  one  or 
two  years  in  the  natural  state  of  the  plant. 

A  plant  is  said  to  be 

Caulescent,  when  furnished  with  a  stem. 

Acauline,  when  without  a  stem  ;  as  in  Carlina 
acaulis. 

From  its  duration,  the  stem  is  distinguished 
into 

1.  Caulis  herbaceus,  which  perishes  every 
year  ;  as  Melissa  officinalis. 

2.  Caulis  suffruticosus,  which  perishes  half- 
way down  every  year  ;  as  Cheiranthus  incants. 

3.  Caulis  fruticosus,  shrubby,  having  many 
stems,  which  do  not  perish  in  the  winter ;  as  Me- 
lissa fruticosa. 

4.  Caulis  arboreus ;  as  the  trunk  of  trec9. 
From  the  substance,  it  is  distinguished  into 

5.  Caulis  fistulosus,  hollow  internally ;  as  in 
Auethum  graveolens,  and  Allium  fistulosum. 

6  .  Caulis  loculamenlosus,  hollow  and  divided 
into  cells ;  as  in  Angelica,  Archangelica,  and 
Phellandrum  aquaticum. 

7.  Caulis  inanis,  or  medullosus,  empty  or 
pithy  ;  as  in  Sambucus  nigra. 

8.  Caulis  solidus,  solid ;  as  in  Mentha  and 
Melissa. 

9.  Caulis  ligneus,  woody  ;  as  Prunus  spinoea. 

10.  Caulis  carnosus,  fleshy ;  a9,  in  Sedum 
arboreum,  and  Stapelia  hirsuta. 

11.  Caulis  pulposus,  pulpy  ;  as  in  Mesembry- 
anthemum  crystallinum. 

12.  Caulis  fibrosus,  separable  into  long  fibres ; 
as  Cocos  nucifera. 

13.  Caulis  succosus,  full  of  a  juice ;  as  in  the 
Euphorbias,  and  Chelidonium  majus. 

From  the  difference  of  the  surface,  the  caulit 
is  said  to  be 

14.  Glaber,  or  Itevis,  smooth,  without  any 
hairiness,  or  roughness,  or  inequality  ;  as  Lepedi- 
um  latifolium. 

16.  Suberosus,  corky;  as,  Passiflora suberosj, 
and  Quercus  subcr. 

15.  Scaber ;  or  asper,  when  it  has  hard  inequa- 
lities as  in  Galium  aperine,  and  Lithospermum 
arvense. 

17.  Rimosus,  cracky  ;  as  in  Ulmus  campestris. 

18.  Tuberculatum,  with  rough  nobs  ;  as  in  Cis- 
sus  tuerculatab. 

19.  l\tnicatus,  the  cuticle  peeling  off  sponta- 
neously in  large  portions  ;  as  in  Betula  alba,  and 
some  of  the  Spiraeas. 

20.  Stria  tus,  having  superficial  longitudinal 
lines  ;  as  in  Chaerophylium  sylvestre,  Aster  sibiri- 
cus,  and  Daphne  mezereon. 

21.  Sulcatus,  furrowed,  fluted,  when  longitu- 
dinally indented  with  long  and  deep  hollows ;  as 
in  Celosia  coccynea,  Selinum  carvifolia,  Pimpin- 
clla  sanguisarba,  Doronicum  pardalianches. 

22.  Perfoliatus,  perfoliate ;  as  in  Bupleurum 
perfoliatum. 

The  figure  affords  the  following  distinctions: 

23.  Caulis  teres,  or  cylindricus,  round,  with- 
out angles  ;  as  Sinapis  arvensis. 

24.  Semiteres,  half-rounded,  flat  on  one  side ; 
as  Hyacinthus  orientalis,  Allium  descendens. 

25.  Caulis  compressus,  wfiich  implies  that  rsro 
sides  of  the  stem  are  flat,  and  approach  each 
other  ;  as  in  Poa  comprcssa,  Lathyrus  latifoliu.-, 
Pancratium  declinatum. 

26.  Caulis  anceps,  two-edged  ;  as  Iris  gram- 
inea,  Hypericum  androsemum. 

27.  Caulis  angulatus,  presenting  several  acute 
angles  in  its  circumference. 

a.  Triangulat us.  threc-coj-m-ivd  :  asinCactti* 
triangulari*. 


b.  Quadrangulatus,  (oui-coraertd;  as  Cactus 

•  nqueangulatus ;   as  in  Cactus  penta- 
gonal. 

i  nngulatus,  six-cornered ;     as    Cactus 

hexajr'  < 
e.  multangulatus,  raany-corncred  ;  as  Cactus 

28.  Caulis  obtusungulatus,  obtuse-angled  ;  as 
iq  Bcrophnlaria  nodaaa. 

au/u  acutangulatus,  acute-angled;    as 
in  Bcrophularia  aquatica, 

30.  Caulis  triquetrus,  three-sided,  when  there 
in  three  tl;it  miI«s,  forming  acute  angles;  as 
Hedysarum  triquetrum,  Viola  mirabilis,  Carex 
acuta. 

81.  Caulis  tetraquetrus,  four-sided  ;  as  in  Hy- 
pericum quadrangulare,  Monarda  fistulosa,  Men- 
tha officinalis. 

32.  Caulis  membranaceus,  leaf-like ;  as  in 
Cactus  nhyllarithus. 

33.  tav.hu  alatus,  when  the  edges  or  angles 
expend  into  leaf-like  borders;  as  in  Onopordium 
acanthium,  and  Lathyrus  latifolius. 

34.  Caulis  articulates,  jointed;  as  Cactus 
flagelliformis  and  Lathyrus  sylvestris. 

35.  Caulis  nodosus,  knotty,  divided  at  inter- 
vals by  swellings  ;  as  in  Scandix  nodosa,  Gerani- 
um nodosum. 

36.  Caulis  modus,  without  knot. 
From  the  directions,  a  stem  is  called 

37.  Rectus,  erect,  when  it  ascends  almost  per- 
pendicularly ;  as  the  firs,  Chenopodium  scopari- 
um,  &c. 

38.  Strictus,  straight,  perfectly  perpendicu- 
lar ;  as  Alcea  rosea. 

39.  Obliquus,  oblique;  as  the  Solidago  mexi- 
cana. 

40.  Adscendens,  ascending,  when  its  lower 
portion  forms  a  curve,  the  convexity  of  which  is 
towards  the  earth,  or  rests  upon  it,  and  the  sum- 

- ;  as  exemplified  in  many  grasses,  Trifo- 
lium  pratense,  Hedysarum  onobrychis. 

41.  Descendens,  or  Declinatus,  the  reverse 
of  the  former,  forming  an  arch,  towards  the 
ground  ;  as  in  Pancratium  dcclinatum,  Ficus 
carica. 

42.  Nutans,  or  cernuus,  nodding,  when  bent 

the  summit ;  as  Polygonatum  multiflora. 

43.  Procumbens,  or  Prostatus,  lying  on  the 
earth  ;  as  Veronica  officinalis. 

44.  fh'cumbens,  rising  a  little,  and  returning  to 
irth  ;  as  Thymus  serphyllum. 

45.  Repens,  creeping;  and  sending  radicles  into 
the  ground  ;  as  Trifolium  repens,  Gnaphaliura 

46.  Flexuosus,  zigzag ;  as  in  Celastrus  buxi- 
lolius,  and  Solidago  Hcxicaulis. 

47.  Radicaus,  sending  fibres  which  take  root 
in  the  earth  ;  as  Ficus  indica. 

48.  Sarmenlosus,  trailing,  or  sending  off  a 
runner,  which  fixes  on  neighbouring  bodies  ;  as 
the  Ht-dcra  helix. 

49.  StoloHiferusj  sending  off  radicating  stolos  ; 

inlimit.  ra,  and  Fragaria  vesca. 
'miens,  climbing,  furnished  with  tendrils  ; 

lulcamara.  Cobcca  icandens. 

olubilii,  twining,  winding  itself  spirally 
round  any  Other  plant  or  body. 

i.   Dtttrm l MM,   when  from  right  to  left;  as 
IM  multifloruj,  ud  Convolvulus. 

li.  Sinutromm,  in  the  oppoaite  direction,  or 
Fallowing  the  apparent  motion  of  the  sun 

.  p>  rich  milium,  and  Ilumulus  lapuhtf. 
nu,  bent  by  the  lightest  a 

'.  lunciu  bnfon 


53.  Rigidus*  breaking  when  lightly  beat ;  US 
Boerhaavia  8Cand<  I 

When  clothed  with  any  kind  of  appendage,  the 
stem  is  designated  by  a  term  expressive  of  this, 
thus, 

54.  Caulis  foliosus,  when  leafy  ;  as  Melissa 
officinalis. 

55.  Caulis  aphyllus,  when  without  leaves  ;  as 
Asphodelus  fistulosus. 

56.  Caulii  squamosus,  scaly ;  as  the  Oroban- 
che  major. 

57.  Caulis  stipulates,  when  furnished  with 
stipula-  ;  as  Cystus  helianthemum,  and  Geranium 
terebinthinaceurn. 

58.  Caulis  imbricatus,  tiled  or  covered  with 
little  leaves  or  scales  ;  as  Crassula  imbricata, 
Aloe  viscosa. 

59.  Caulis  vaginatus,  sheathed,  embraced  by 
the  base  of  a  leaf  as  by  a  sheath  ;  as  Canna  in- 
dica, Arundo  donax. 

60.  Caulis  bulbiferus,  bulb-bearing,  when 
studded  with  bulbs  in  the  axiUaof  the  leaves  ;  as 
Lilium  bulbifcrum. 

61.  Caulis  nudus,  naked,  without  leaf,  scale, 
or  other  covering  ;  as  Cuscuta  europea. 

From  its  mode  of  branching,  into 

62.  Caulis  simplex,  having  few  branches  ;  as 
Campanula  perfoliata,  Verbascum  thapsus. 

63.  Caulis  simplicissimus,  without  branches  ; 
as  Orobanche  amerieana  and  major,  Campanula 
barbata. 

64.  Caulis  prolifer,  giving  off  branches  only 
from  the  tops  of  the  former  ;  as  the  Draccna  draco. 

65.  Caulis  dichotomus,  forked,  always  divided 
into  pairs  ;  as  in  Horanthus  curopa?us  and  Valeri- 
ana locusta. 

66.  Caulis  ramosus,  branched  ;  as  Rosmarinus 
officinalis. 

67.  Caulis  ramossissimus,  having  many  branch- 
es ;  as  Chenopodium  scoparia,  Ulmus,  Grossula- 
ria,  &c. 

68.  Caulis  paniculatus,  paniculate ;  as  in 
Crambe  tataria. 

From  the  pubescence  and  armature,  or  de- 
fences, into 

69.  Caulis  spinosus,  when  furnished  with 
sharp  spines  ;  as  Primus  spinosa,  and  Mespilus 
oxyacantha. 

70.  Caulis  aculeatus,  prickly,  when  covered 
with  sharp-pointed  bodies  ;  as  Rosa  centifolia  and 
eleganterea. 

71.  Caulis  cetaceus,  bristly,  when  the  arma- 
ture consists  of  brushes  of  minute  bristles  ;  as 
Cactus  flagelliformis. 

1-2.  Caulis  ramentaceus  ramentaceous  ;  as  in 
Erica  ramentacea. 

73.  Caulis  pilosus,  hairy,  the  pubescence  con- 
sisting of  long  hairs  ;  as  Hieraceum  pilocella, 
Salvia  pratensis. 

74.  Caulis  muricatus,  or  hispidus,  when  the 
hairs  are  stiff  or  bristly  ;  as  Borago  officinalis, 
and  Echium  vulgare. 

75.  Caulis  tomentosus,  downy,  soft  to  the 
touch,  like  down  :  as  Verbascum  thapsus,  and 
Geranium  rotundifolium. 

76.  Caulis  villosus,  shaggy ;  as  Stachys  ger- 
manica,  and  Veronica  villosa. 

77.  Caulis  lanatus,  woolly,  when  the  hairs 
arc  long  and  matted  :  as  in  Stachys  lanata,  and 
Ballota  lanata. 

78.  Caulis  sericus,  silky,  when  the  hairs  are 
shining  and  silky. 

Instead  of  pubescence,  the  covering  is  in  some 
instances  either  a  dry  powdery,  or  a  moist,  ex- 
cretion ;  and  hence,  tni  Icmoninated 
either 
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"59.  Incanus,  or  pruinosus,  when  covered  with 
n  fine  white  dust  ;  as  the  Atriplex  portulacoidis. 

80.  Farinosus,  mealy;  as  the  Primula  fari- 
nosa. 

81.  Glaums,  of  a  sea-green  colour ;  as  Ricinus 
officinalis. 

82.  Viscidus,  viscid,  covered  with  a  resinous 
exudation  ;  as  Siline  viscosa. 

83.  Glutinosus,  glutinous,  when  the  exudation 
is  adhesive  and  soluble  in  water  ;  as  in  Primula 
glutinosa. 

The  primary  division  of  a  stem  is  into  lateral 
.items  or  branches.  These  *re  variously  denom- 
inated, 

From  their  situation,  into 

84.  Opposite,  when  one  branch  stands  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  stem  to  another,  and  their 
bases  are  nearly  on  the  sane  plane  ;  as  in  JV1  en- 
tha  arvensis. 

85.  Alternate,  one  opposite  to  another,  alter- 
nately ;  as  Althaea  officinalis. 

86.  Verticillated,  when  more  than  two  proceed 
from  a  centre,  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel ;  as 
Pinus  abies. 

87.  Scattered,  when  given  off  from  the  stem 
in  any  indeterminate  manner. 

From  their  direction,  the  branches,  or  rami, 
are  termed, 

88.  Patentes,  spreading,  when  the  angle  form- 
ed by  the  branch  and  the  upper  part  of  the  stem 
is  obtuse  ;  as  in  Galium  mollugo,  and  Cestus 
italicus. 

89.  Patentissimi,  proceeding  at  a  right  angle 
from  the  stem,  or  horizontally ;  as  Ammania 
ramosior,  and  Asparagus  officinalis. 

90.  Brachiati,  brachiate,  spread  in  four  direc- 
tions, crossing  each  other  alternately  in  pairs ;  as 
Syringa  vulgaris,  and  Panisteria  brachiata. 

91.  Deflexi,  bending  downward  from  the  stem, 
in  an  arched  or  curved  direction  ;  as  Pinus  larix. 

92.  Reflexi,  hanging  almost  perpendicularly 
from  the  stem  ;  as  Salix  babylonica. 

93.  Retroflexi,  turned  backward;  as  in  Sola- 
num  dulcamara. 

94.  Introfleri  bent  inward,  when  the  tops  bend 
towards  the  stem  ;  as  Populus  dilatata. 

95.  Fastigiati,  when  the  tops  of  the  branches, 
from  whatever  part  of  the  stem  they  spring,  rise 
nearly  to  the  same  height ;  as  Chrysanthemum 
corymbosum,  and  Dianthus  barbatus. 

96.  Virgali,  weak  and  long  ;  as  Salix  vimin- 
alis. 

97.  Appressi,  approximated,  when  nearly 
parallel  and  close  to  the  stem  ;  as  Genista  tinc- 
toria. 

98.  Fulcrate,  supported,  when  they  project 
nearly  horizontally,  and  give  out  root- like  shoots 
from  the  under  side,  which,  extending  until  they 
reach  the  ground,  take  root,  and  serve  as  props 
to  the  branches  ;  as  in  the  banyan  tree,  or  Ficus 
religiosus. 

Caulis  Florida.     Cauliflower. 

Caulo'des.  (From  Kav^os,  a  stem.)  The 
white  or  green  cabbage. 

Caulo'tom.  (From  kiuXo?,  a  stem  ;  because 
it  grows  upon  a  stalk. )  A  name  given  to  the  beet. 

CAU'MA.  (Kavpa,  heat;  from  Kami,  to 
burn.)     The  heat  of  the  body  in  a  fever. 

2.  The  heat  of  the  atmosphere  in  a  fever. 

3.  The  name  given  by  Good  and  Young,  to  an 
inflammatory  fever. 

C  au'nga.     A  name  of  the  areca. 

CAU'SIS.  (From  Katu,  to  burn.)  A  burn  ; 
or  rather,  the  act  of  combustion,  or  burning. 

CAUSO'DES.      (From  kcuw,  to  bum.)     A 
term  applied  bv  Celsus  to  a  burning  fever. 
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CAUSO'MA.  (From  o«i</>,  to  burn.)  fa 
ardent  or  burning  heat  and  inflammation.  A 
term  used  by  Hippocrates. 

CAUSTIC.     See  Causticum. 

Caustic  alkali.  The  pure  alkalies  are  so 
called.     See  Alkali. 

Caustic  barley.     See  Cevadillu. 

Caustic  lunar.     See  Argenti  nitras. 

Caustic  volatile  alkali.     See  Ammonia. 

CAU'STICUM.  (From«Y.iw,  to  burn  ;  because 
it  always  produces  a  burning  sensation.)  A  caus- 
tic. A  substance  which  has  so  strong  a  tendency 
to  combine  with  organised  substances,  as  to  de- 
stroy their  texture .     See  Escharotic. 

Causticum  americanum.  The  ceradilU, 
See  Veralrum  sabadilla. 

Causticum  antimoniale.  Muriate  of  an- 
timony. 

Causticum  arsexicale.  See  Arsenical 
caustic. 

Causticum  commmune  fortius.  See  Po~ 
tassa  cum  calce. 

Causticum  Lunare.     See  Argenti  nitrat. 

CAU'SUS.  (From /caiw,  to  burn.)  A  highly 
ardent  fever.  According  to  Hippocrates,  a  fiery 
heat,  insatiable  thirst,  a  rough  and  black  tongue, 
complexion  yellowish,  and  the  saliva  bilious,  are 
its  peculiar  characteristics.  Others  also  are  par- 
ticular in  describing  it ;  but,  whether  ancients  or 
moderns,  from  what  they  relate,  this  fever  is  no 
other  than  a  continued  ardent  fever  in  a  bilious 
constitution.  In  it  the  heat  of  the  body  is  in- 
tense ;  the  breath  is  particularly  fiery ;  the  ex- 
tremities are  cold ;  the  pulse  is  frequent  and 
small ;  the  heat  is  more  violent  internally  than 
externally,  and  the  whole  soon  ends  in  recovery 
or  death. 

CAUTERY.  (Cauteiium,  from  naia,  to 
burn.)  Cauteries  were  divided,  by  the  ancients, 
into  actual  and  potential;  but  the  term  is  now 
given  only  to  the  red-hot  iron,  or  actual  cautery. 
This  was  formerly  the  only  means  of  preventing 
hanuorrages  trom  divided  arteries,  till  the  inven- 
tion of  the  ligature.  It  was  also  used  in  diseases, 
with  the  same  view  as  we  employ  a  blister.  Po- 
tential cautery  was  the  name  by  which  kali  pu- 
rum,  or  potassa,  was  distinguished  in  former  dis- 
pensatories. Surgeons  of  the  present  day  under- 
stand, by  this  term,  any  caustic  application. 

CA'VA.     See  Cavus. 

CAVE'RNA.  (From  cavus,  hollow.)  A  ca- 
vern.    The  pudendum  muliebre. 

CAVIARE.  Caviaiium.  A  food  made  of 
the  hard  roes  of  sturgeon,  formed  into  a  soft 
mass?  or  into  cakes,  and  much  esteemed  by  the 
Russians. 

CAvr'cuLA.  (Diminutive  of  cavilla.)  See 
Cavilla. 

Cavi'lla.  (From  cavus.)  The  ankle,  or 
hollow  of  the  foot. 

CA'VITY.  (Cavitas,  from  cavus,  hollow.) 
1.  Any  cavity,  or  hollowncss. 

2.  The  auricle  of  the  heart  was  formerly 
called  cavitas  innominata,  the  hollow  without  a 
name. 

CAVUS.  Hollow.  1.  The  name  of  a  vein, 
vena  cava.     See  Veins. 

2.  Applied  to  the  roots  of  plants ;  as  that  of  the 
Fumaria  cava. 

Cawk.  A  term  by  which  the  miners  dis- 
tinguish the  opaque  specimens  of  sulphate  of 
barytes. 

Cayenne  pepper.     See  Capsicum. 

Cazabi.     See  Jatropha. 

CEANO'THUS.  (From  KiarwSin,  quia  nte 
avw&ev,  because  it  pricks  at  fhc  extreme  | 
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A  genus  ot  plauls  in  ti 

tndria;  Order,  Mrtio^ijnia. 

imp rk  vs  us ;  (■'.- 

hiatus.    Sonic  noted  Indians  depend  more  on  this 

in  on  the  lobelia,  for  th<  cure  of  syphilis, 

■belia. 
.1  a.      (From  uu,  to  split,  or  divide.) 
I'fiunnwi.     A  fissure, 

11.)      The     Lignum    aloes. 
Also  tin'  capparis. 

i'ra.     (Indian.)     A   tre«  whi< 
in   Hra/,1  of  tlic   bark  of  wh 

used  in  t > c* i ) l -  and  form  :  tations,  to  relieve  pains 
in  the  limbs,  and  entaneot 
CE  DAK.    Sic  Pinuseednu. 

;a.     (From   ■  tpcrae.)     A  de- 

fluxion,  or  rheumatic  affection,  of  the  parts  about 
tin-  nips. 

Cf/DRllftrM   LIGNUM.      See  1'inUS  ddrus. 

Cbdhi'tes.  (From  uipof,  the  cedar-tree.) 
Wine  in  which  the  resin  which  distils  from  the 
cedar-tree  ban  been  steeped. 

HKII'.M.     I.   Cedar,  or  cedar-ti 
Common  tar,  in  old  writings. 
CedromE'LA.     The.  fruit  of  the  citron-tree. 
Ckiirone'i.la.     Turkey  baum. 
Cidro/itib.     (From  Ktfyof,  the  cedar-tree.) 
V  name  of  the  white  bryony,  which  smells  like  the 
See  Bryonia  alba. 
CE'DRUS.     (From    AW; on,  a  valley  where 
this   tree    grows   abundantly.)      See    Ptnus  ce- 

drvs. 

hits  Americana.     The  arbor  vita?. 
Caniu  s    BACCIFERA.      The  savine. 

Cbi'ria.    (From  kmah,  to  abrade.)  The  tape- 
worm; so  called  from  its  excoriating  ami  abrad- 
ing the  intestines. 
CE'LANDINE.    Sw  Chelidonium  majtu. 
Cbla'itrus.    (From  n,\«,  a  dart,  which  it  re- 
presents.)   Bee  Ceanothus  americanus. 

See  Ceanotluu  americanus. 
CE'LE.     (From  K7A0.)     A  tumour  caused  by 
thaprotusion  of  any  soft  part.    Hence  the  com- 
mas hydrocele,  bubonocele,  &c. 
II.  LERY.     The  English  name  for  a  variety 

lens. 
• '  l.l.KsTINE.    So  called  from  its  occasional 
delicate  bloc  colour.     A  native  sulphate  of  stron- 
tites.     See  Heavy  spar. 

.     (From  xatu),   to   burn.)     A    spot  or 
blemish  upon  the  ikra,  particularly  that  which  is 
ioned  by  a  burn. 

>      Sec  Sella  tardea. 
LULA.     (l)iminu(ive  of  cella,  a   cell.) 
A  little  cell,  or  cavity. 

See  Temporal  bourn. 
CE'LLULAR.  Cellularis.  Having  little  cells. 

■iembrane.  Membrana  cellu- 
lota ;  Tela  celluloea;  I'aimieulus  adiposus; 
Mrmbraiiu  adipoao, pinruedinota  ct  reticularis. 

Cellular  lime.      The  cellular  tissue  of  the  body, 
composed  ol   lamina'   and   fibres  variously  joined 
r,    which   is    the  connecting  medium  of 
it  of  the  body.     It  is   by   means   of  the 
communication  of  tin'   cells  of  this  membrane, 
that  the  batchers  blow  up  their  veal.     The  Cellu- 
ome  anatomists,  distinguish- 
ed into  c  ipoM  membrane.  The 
former    is    evidently  dispersed  throughout   the 

be  body, 
then  to  another. 

The  adipose  mamhi 

i  i  partii  ular  apparatus  lor  the  re- 
ervtion  ■  aediatelv 

im.ler     (he    skin     of   ,  ;,,„„    ,].",. 
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ILOTO'MIA.      (From  *,,...,,,   hernia,    and 
Ttpvv,  to  cut.)    The  operation  for  hernia. 

C !•.'[. ia.  a  term  of  Paracelsus,  to  signify 
what  is  called  the  live  blood  in  a  particular  part. 

CE'LSUS,  At  relics  Cornelius.  It  i» 
commonly  supposed,  that  this  esteemed  ancient 
author  was  a  Roman,  of  the  Cornelian  family, 
born  towards  the  end  of  the  reiirn  of  Auguslns, 
and  still  living  in  the  time  of  Caligula.  But  these 
points  are  not  established  upon  certain  testimonyr 
and  it  is  even  disputed  whether  he  practised  me- 
dicine ;  though  his  perfect  acquaintance  with  the 
doctrines  of  his  predecessors,  his  accurate  de- 
scriptions of  diseases,  and  his  judicious  rules  of 
treatment,  appear  to  leave  little  room  for  doubt 
on  that  head.  At  any  rate,  his  eight  books, 
"  I)e  Medicine,"  have  gained  him  deserved  cele- 
brity in  modern  times,  containing  a  large  fund  of 
valuable  information  ;  detailed  in  remarkably  ele- 
gant and  concise  language.  In  surgery  particu- 
larly he  has  been  greatly  admired,  for  the  me- 
thods of  practice  laid  down,  and  for  describing- 
several  operations  as  they  are  still  performed. 
There  have  been  numeroiis  editions  ot  his  work, 
and  translations  of  it  into  the  several  modern 
languages. 

( '  F  VI ENT.  Chemists  call  by  this  name  what- 
ever they  employ  to  unite  or  cement  things  toge- 
ther ;  as  lutes,  glues,  solders  of  every  kind. 

CEMENTATION.  A  chemical  process, 
which  consists  in  surrounding  a  body  in  the  solid 
state  with  the  powder  of  some  other  bodies,  anil 
exposing  the  whole  for  a  time  in  a  closed  vessel,, 
to  a  degree  of  heat  not  sufficient  to  (use  the  con- 
tents. Thus  iron  is  converted  into  steel  by  ce- 
mentation with  charcoal  ;  green  bottle  glass  is 
converted  into  porcelain  by  cementation  with, 
sand,  &c. 

Ceme'ntekium.     A  crucible. 

Ck'nchramis.  (From  Kiy^poi,  millet.)  A 
grain  or  seed  of  the  fig. 

Ce'nc.hrii's.  A  species  of  herpes  that  resem- 
bles KcyxP"i,  °r  millet. 

CENEANGEI'A.  (From  Kcvn$,  empty,  and 
nyyof,  a  vessel.)  A  deficiency  of  biood,  or  other 
fluids  in  th;>  vessels  ;  so  that  they  have  not  their 
proper  quantity. 

C en i'oi .am.  Cetriplam;  Cenigotam  ;  Ceni- 
polam.  An  instrument  anciently  used  for  opening 
the  head  in  epilepsi 

Ceniote'MIUH.  \  purging  remedy,  formerly 
of  use  in  the  venereal  disease,  supposed  to  be 
mercurial. 

CE.NO'SIS.  (From  nvo;,  empty.)  Evacua- 
tion. It  imports  a  general  evacuation.  Cuthar- 
ria  was  applied  to  the  eradiation  of  a  particu- 
lar humour,  which  offends  with  respect  to- 
quality. 

CENOTICA.  (Ccnoticus ;  from  Knwffiy 
euacnatio,  exinunitio,  emptiness.)  The  name  of 
an  order  in  the  class  genetica  ol  Good's  Noso- 
logy :  diseases  affecting  the  fluids,  and  embrac- 
ing paramenia,  leucorr.'ia'a,  bhnnorrhaca,  sper- 
morrhma,  and  galectea. 

CENTAU'REA.  (So  called  from  Chiron7 
the  centaur,  who  is  .-aid  lo  have  employed  one  of 
its  species  to  cure  himself  of  a  wound  accidentally 
reel  ived,  by  letting  one  of  the  arrows  ol  Hercules- 
fall  upon  iiis  foot.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in   the   Lin  a,    of  the    Order,. 

Polygamiafinulanea  ;  Class,  Syngenesia. 

.  i  u  rra  BEHEK.     The  systematic  name 
officinal   bcli"n    album;  Jacea  oricntalis 
patula  ;  Raphonticoides  lutea.     The  true  white 
behen  of  the  ancients.    The  mot  possesses  astrin- 
gent virtues. 
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oi  the  blessed  or  holy  thistle.  Carduus 
benedictus ;  Cnicus  sylvestris;  Centaurea  be- 
nedicta — calycibus  duplicato-spinosis  lanatis 
involucratis,  foliis  semi-decurreutibus  denti- 
culato-spinosis  of  Linnxus.  This  exotic  plant, 
a  native  of  Spain,  and  some  of  the  Archipelago 
islands,  obtained  the  name  of  Benedictus,  from 
its  being  supposed  to  possess  extraordinary  medi- 
cinal virtues.  In  loss  of  appetite,  where  the  sto- 
mach was  injured  by  irregularities,  its  good  ef- 
fects have  been  frequently  experienced.  It  is  a 
powerful  bitter  tonic  and  adstringent.  Bergius  con- 
siders it  as  antacid,  corroborant,  stomachic,  su- 
dorific, diuretic,  and  eccoprotic.  Chamomile 
flowers  are  now  generally  substituted  for  the  car- 
duus benedictus,  and  are  thought  to  be  of  at 
least  equal  value. 

Centaurea  calchrapa.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  common  star-thistle.  Star-knapweed. 
Calcitrapa;  Carduus  stellatus;  Jacea  ramo- 
sissima,  stellata,  rupina.  The  plant  thus  called 
in  the  pharmacopoeias,  is  the  Centaurea — €alyci- 
bus  suoduplicato-spinosis,  sessilibus  ;  foliis  pin- 
natifidis,  linearibus  dentatis ;  caule  piloso,  of 
Linna?us,  every  part  of  which  is  bitter.  The 
juice,  or  extract,  or  infusion,  is  said  to  cure  inter- 
mittents  ;  and  the  bark  of  the  root,  and  the  seeds, 
have  been  recommended  in  nephritic  disorders, 
and  in  suppression  of  urine.  It  scarcely  differs, 
in  its  effects,  from  other  bitters,  and  is  now  little 
used. 

Centaurea  centaurium.  Rhaponlicum 
rulgare ;  Centaurium  magnum;  Centaurium 
majus.  Greater  centaury.  The  root  of  this 
plant  was  formerly  used  as  an  aperient,  and  cor- 
roborant in  alvine  fluxes.  It  is  now  totally  dis- 
carded from  the  Materia  Medica  of  this  country. 
Centaurea  ctanus.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  blue-bottle,  or  corn-flower  plant.  Cyani  ; 
Cyanus.  The  flowers  of  this  plant,  Centaurea 
— calycibus  serratis;  foliis  linearibus,  integer- 
rimis,  infimis  dentatis,  of  Linnanis,  were  former- 
ly in  frequent  use  ;  but  their  antiphlogistic,  anti- 
spasmodic, cordial,  aperient,  diuretic,  and  other 
properties,  are  mn.,  with  great  propriety,  forgot- 
ten. 

Centaurea  solstitialis.  Calcitrapa  offi- 
cinalis ;  Carduus  stellatus  luteus ;  Carduus 
solstitialis ;  Jacea  stellata  ;  Jacea  lutea  capite 
spinoso  minori ;  Leucanthe  veterum.  St.  Bar- 
naby's  thistle.  It  is  commended  as  an  anticteric, 
anti-cachectic,  and  lithontriptic,  but  is  in  reality, 
only  a  weak  tonic. 

Centaurioi'des.  The  gratiola. 
CENTAU'RIUM.  (From  Krujavfiog,  a  centaur ; 
sf»  called  because  it  was  feigned  that  Chiron  cured 
Hercules's  foot,  which  ho  had  wounded  with  a 
poisonous  arrow,  with  it.)  Centaury.  See  C/k'- 
ronia  centaurium. 

Centaurium  magnum.  See  Centaurea, 
Centaurium. 

Centaurium  majus.  See  Centaurea,  Cen- 
taurium. 

Centaurium  kincs.  See  Chironia,  cen- 
taurium. 
CENTAU'RY.  See  Chironia. 
Centimo'rbia.  (From  centum,  a  hundred, 
and  morbus,  a  disea.se. )  The  Lysimachiamim- 
mularia,  or  moneywort,  was  so  named,  from  its 
supposed  efficacy  in  the  cure  of  a  multitude  of 
disorders. 

Centino'dia.     See  Centum  nodia. 
CENTI'PES.     (From  centum,  a  hundred,  and 
pes   a  foot. )     The  woodlouse,  so  named  from  the 
multitude  of  its  feet. 

Centra'tio.     (From    centruvi,   a    centre.) 
1'hc  concentration  and  aflinitv  of   certain  sub- 
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stances  to  each  other.     Paracelsus  cxpressi 
the  degenerating  of  a  saline  principle,  and  con- 
tractins'   a  corrosive    and   exulcerating  quality. 
Hence  Centrum  salts  is  said  to  be  the  principle  and 
cause  of  ulcers. 

Ce'ntrium.  (From  Ktvrcu>,  to  prick.)  A 
plaster  recommended  by  Galen  against  stitches 
and  pains  in  the  side. 

CE'NTRUM.  (From  Ktvrtui,  to  point  or  prick.) 
1.  The  middle  point  of  a  circle. 

2.  In  chemistry  it  is  the  residence  or  founda- 
tion of  matter. 

3.  In  medicine,  it  ie  the  point  in  which  its  vir- 
tue resides. 

4.  In  anatomy,  the  middle  point  of  some  parts 
is  so  named,  as  centrum  nerveum,  the  middle  or 
tendinous  part  of  the  diaphragm. 

Centrum  nerveum.  The  centre  of  the  dia- 
phragm.    See  diaphragm. 

Centrum  ovale.  When  the  two  hemi- 
spheres of  the  brain  are  removed  on  a  line  with  a 
level  of  the  corpus  callosum,  the  internal  medul- 
lary part  presents  a  somewhat  oval  centre,  which 
is  called  centrum  ovale.  Vieussenius  supposed 
all  the  medullary  fibres  met  at  this  place. 

Centrum  tendinosum.  The  tendinous  cen- 
tre of  the  diaphragm.     See  Diaphragm. 

CENTUMNO'DIA.  (From  centum,  a  hun- 
dred, and  nodus,  a  knot ;  so  called  from  its  many 
knots  or  joints.)  Centinodia.  Common  knot- 
grass.    See  Polygonum  aviculare. 

Centu'nculus.     Bastard  pimpernel. 

CE'PA.  (From  Kijirof,  a  wool-card,  from  the 
likeness  of  its  roots. )  The  onion.  See  Allium 
cepa. 

Cep.e'a.     A  species  of  onion. 

CEPHALJE'A.  (From  Kt<pa\v,  the  head.) 
1.  The  flesh  of  the  head  which  covers  the  skull. 

2.  A  headache.  Dr.  Good  makes  this  a  genus 
of  disease  in  his  Order,  Systatica ;  Class,  Neu- 
rotica. It  has  five  species,  Cephalaa,  graverut, 
intensa,  hemicrania,  pulsatilis,  nauscosa. 

CEPHA'LALGIA.  (From  «*<!>,,  the  head, 
and  a^yos,  pain.)  Cepkaltea.  The  headache. 
It  is  symptomatic  of  very  many  diseases,  hot  is 
rarely  an  original  disease  itself.  When  mild  it  is 
called  cephalalgia ;  when  inveterate,  cephalea. 
When  one  side  of  the  head  only  is  affected,  it 
takes  the  names  of  hemicrania,  migrana,  hemi- 
pagia,  and  megrim ;  in  one  of  the  temples  only, 
crotaphos ;  and  that  which  is  fixed  to  a  point, 
generally  in  the  crown  of  the  head,  if  distinguish- 
ed by  the  name  of  claims. 

Cephala'rtica.  (From  napaXn,  the  head, 
and  apTifa,  to  make  pure.)  Medicines  which 
purge  the  head. 

CE'PHALE.     KufxiXr,.     The  head. 

CEPHALIC.  (From  Kt<pa\r,,  the  head.) 
Pertaining  to  the  head.  I.  A  variety  of  exter- 
nal and  internal  medicines  are  so  called,  as  being 
adapted  for  the  cure  of  disorders  of  the  head. 
Of  this  class  arc  the  snuffs,  which  produce  a  dis- 
charge from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose, 
&c. 

2.  Nerves,  arteries,  veins,  muscles,  &c.  are  so 
called  which  are  situated  on  the  head. 

3.  The  name  of  a  vein  of  the  arm,  which  it 
v,-;!*  supposed  went  to  the  head. 

Cephalic  vein.  (Vena  cephalica ;  so  called 
because  the  head  was  supposed  to  be  relieved  by 
opening  it.)  The  anterior  or  outermost  vein  of 
the  arm  that  receives  the  cephalic  of  the  thumb. 

Cephalicus  pulvis.  A  powder  prepared 
from  asarurn. 

CEPHALITIS.  (From  Kt<ba\r,  the  head.) 
Inflammation  of  the  head.  Empresma  cephaliti* 
of  Good.     See  Phrenitis. 
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iLO-PHARTNGEUS.     (From  «4,iX/),  the 

tliroat.)     A  miisi  : 

nferior. 
i  VI.OI'ONI  \.     (Fl 
•iii.)    Headache. 
|  i'm.     Vinegar. 
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lid    co*. 
m  vegetables  by  bees, 
traded  from  their  combs  after  the  honey 
I  ■nit,  by  heating  and  pressing  them. 
It  iv. i-  in,  from  some 

iraon  to  it  with  resins.     Like  them, 
it  furnishes  an  oil  and  an  acid  by  distillation,  and 
i»  soluble  in  all  oils  ;   but  in  several  respects  it  dif-  ' 
ilily  from  resins.     Like  these,  wax  has 
BOtaatroi  ud  smell,  but  a  very 

■  II,  and  when  pure,  no  taste.  With  the 
heat  of  boiling  water,  no  principles  arc  distilled 
iium  it  ;  win  i<  as,  with  that  heat,  sonn 
oil,  or  at  least  a  spiritui  rector,  is  obtained  from 
sin.  Farther,  wax  is  less  soluble  in  alko- 
hol.  If  wax  be  distilled  with  a  heat  greater 
than  that  of  boiling  water,  it  may  be  decomposed, 
but  Dot  an.     By  this  distilla- 

tion, a  small  quantity  of  water  is  fira  separated 
from  the  wax,  and  then  some  very  volatile  and 
wry  pi  i  id,  accompanied  with 

quantity  of  a  very  fluid  and  vi  ry  odoriferous  oil. 
A^    the  distillation   advances,    the  arid   becomes 
iiiiin   and  more  strong;,  and  the  Oil  more  and  more, 
thick,  till  its  consistence  is  such  that  it  becomes 
solid  in  the  receiver,  and  is  then  called  butter  of 
the  distillation  is  finished,  nothing 
imt  a  small  quantity  of  coal,  which  is 
combustible. 
\\  n\  cannot  be  kindh  I,  unless  it  is  pn 

luced  into  vapours;   in  which  re- 

I  oils.     The  oil  of  butter  of 

.   by  repeated   distillations  be  attenuated 

and  rendered  move  and  more  fluid)  because  some 

portion  ol  acid  is  thereby  separated  from  these 

■  ■  - ;  u  liiib  effect  is  similartowhat  happens 
in  1 1 H  distillation  ol  other  oils  and  oily  < 

I". i  this  remarkable  effect  annuls  the  repeated 
distillation  of  oil  and  butter  of  wax,  that  they 
■  ml  more  soluble  in  alkohol;  and 
that  tin  v  never  acquire  greater  consistence  by 
hi  of  tin  i>  more  fluid  parts.  Boerhaave 
ki  pt  butter  nl  n  open,  <>r  care- 

ised,  during  twenty  years,  witl I 

iteuce.    It  may  be  remark- 
ed, thai  wax  it-  butter,  and  its  oil,  differ  entirely 

■  nlial  ml-  and  resins  in  all  the  above-men- 
tioned properties,  and  that  in  all  these  they  per- 

llence  Maquer  con- 
cludes, thai  wax  resemblei  resina  only  in  being 
te  by  an  acid  ;  but  that  it 
Hi   from  these   in  the  kind  of  the 
oil,  which  in  i  ire  ,-,i  essential 
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mild  unctuous  oils,  that  are  not  aromatic, 

and  net  i 

an  actual  acid, 

I ,  or  low 
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yellow  wax,  rera  fUtva 
this,  when  new,  is  of  a  lively  yellow  colour,some- 
what  tough,  yet  easy  to  break:  by  age,  it  loses 
its  line  colour,  and  becomes  harder  and  more  brit- 
tle, fellow  wax,  alter  being  reduced  into  thin 
.  and  bleached  by  a  long  exposure  to  the  sun 
and  open  air,  is  again  melted,  and  formed  into 
round  cakes,  called  virgin  wax,  or  white  wax, 
rent  alba.  The  chief  medicinal  use  of  wax,  is  in 
plasters,  unguents,  and  other  like  external  appli- 
cations, partly  forgiving  the  requisite  consistence 
to  Other  ingredients,  and  partly  on  account  of  its 
own  emollient  quality. 

Ct.ua  alba.     See  Cera. 

Cuha  DICARDO.     The  carduus  pinea. 

Cei-.a  PLATA.     Yellow  wax.   See  Cera. 

Cr.u.r.'.*:.     (From  icepat,  a  horn.)     So   Rufus 
lilt   the  cornua  or  appendages  of  the 

Ckham'i  I.-.     (From  i  to  temper  to- 

gether.)    A  name  formerly  applied  to  a  pastil,  or 
troch,  by  Galen. 

(f-.r.  as.  (k  :„K,  a  horn.)  A  wild  sort  of  pars- 
nip is  so  named  from  its  shape. 

CE'RASA.      (Kt^iicuc,  the   cherry-tree  ;  from 

ovTtt,  a  town  in    Pontus,  whence    Luculhu 

first  brought   them    to   Koine  >   or  from    Kr/p,  the 

heart  ;   from  the  fruit    having  a  resemblance  to  it 

in  shape  and  colour. )  The  cherry.   See  Primus. 

Cerasa  nigra.     See  Prumu  avium. 

Cerasa  r.t'KRA.     See  Prumu  cerasus. 

ixm.  ( From  eeratus,  a  cherry ;  so 
called  because  cherries  are  an  ingredient.)  A 
purging  medicine  in  Libavius. 

CE'RASIN.  The  name  given  by  Dr.  John  of 
Berlin  to  those  gummy  substances  which  swell  in 
cold  water,  but  do  not  readily  dissolve  in  it.  Cc- 
las'n  is  soluble  in  boiling  water,  but  separates  in 
a  jelly  when  the  water  cools.  Water  acidulated 
with  sulphuric,  nitric,  or  muriatic  acid,  by  the. 
aid  of  a  gentle  heat,  forms  a  permanent  solution 
of  cerasin.  Gum  tragacanth  is  the  best  example 
of  this  species  of  vegetable  product. 

Cera'sius.  ( From  ceratus,  a  cherry.)  Cra- 
aio*.    The  name  of  two  ointments  in  Mesne. 

Cera'SMA.  (From  Ktpawvpt,  to  mix.)  A 
mixture  of  cold  and  warm  water,  when  the  warm 
is  poured  into  the  cold. 

CE'RASUS.  The  cherry  and  cherry-tree. 
See  Primus  (-cramx. 

CE'RATE.  Ceratum.  A  composition  of  wax, 
oil,  or  lard,  with  or  without  other  ingredients. 
The  obsolete  synonyms  are,  cerelaum,  eeroma. 
omnium,  erratum,  ttratomalagma.  Cerates 
take  their  name  from  the  wax  which  enters  into 
their  composition,  and  to  which  they  owe  their 
consistence,  which  is  intermediate  between  that 
of  plasters  and  that  of  ointments;  though  no  very 
definite  rule  fortius  consistence  is,  in  tact,  either 
gli  en  or  observed. 

Cbra'tia.  (From  ncspaff,  a  horn,  which  it- 
fruit  resembles.)     See  Cerattmia,  siliqua. 

Ceratia   DIPHTLLU8.      Sec  Courburil. 

CERA'TICUM.     See  Ceralonia    siliqua. 

CERA'TO.  (From  Ktpas,  a  horn.)  Somr 
musclea  have  this  word  as  a  part  of  their  names, 
from  their  shape. 

CaTBATO-GLOSSUS.     (From  icepas,  a  horn,  and 
yXoiiraa,  a  tongue. )      A  muscle,  so  named  from  its 
and   insertion  into  the  tongue.     See  ZTj/o- 
glottua. 

Cf.RATO   BTTOIDEOS.      See   .SIi)tv-liyoideU3. 

Cbr-ato  malagHa.     A  cerate. 

CERATOPDES.     From  «pa7ot,  the  genitive 
if,  horn,  and  mooc,  appearance.)    See  Cor- 

(  ERATvVNIA.  of  Galen  and  Pan- 
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his  ^gineta;  so  called  from  its  horn-like  pud.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Polyso- 
mia;  Order,  Trincia. 

Ceratonia  siliqua.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  plant  which  affords  the  sweet  pud.  Ci  ra- 
tium;  Ceratia;  Siliqua  dulcis.  The  pods  are 
about  four  inches  in  length,  and  as  thick  as  one's 
finger,  compressed  and  unequal,  and  mostly  bent  ; 
they  contain  a  sweet  brown  pulp,  which  is  given 
in  the  form  of  decoction,  as  a  pectoral  in  asth- 
matic complaints  and  cousrhs. 

CERA'TUM.  (  Ceraium,  i.  m.  ;  from  ,'rra, 
wax,  because  its  principal  ingredient  is  wax.) 
See  Cerate. 

Ceratum  album.  See  Ceratttm  cetacei. 
Ceratum  calamixjf..  Ceratum  lapidis  ca- 
laminaris ;  Ceratum  epuloticum.  Calamine  ce- 
rate. Take  of  prepared  calamine,  yellow  wax, 
of  each  half  a  pound  ;  olive  oil,  a  pint.  Mix  the 
nil  with  the  melted  wax  ;  then  remove  it  from  the 
fire,  and,  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  thicken,  add  the 
calamine,  and  stir  it  constantly  until  the  mixture 
becomes  cold.  A  composition  of  this  kind  was 
fust  introduced  under  the  name  of  Turner's  ce- 
rate. It  is  well  calculated  to  promote  the  cica- 
trisation of  ulcers. 

Ceratum  cantuaridis.  Ceratum  T.ytta. 
Cerate  of  blistering  fly.  Take  of  spermaceti  ce- 
rate, six  drachms;  blistering  flies,  in  very  fine 
powder,  a  drachm.  Having  softened  the  cerate  by 
heat,  add  the  flies,  and  mix  them  together. 

Ceratum  cetacei.  Ceratum  spermatid  crti. 
Ceratum  album.  Spermaceti  cerate.  Take  of 
spermaceti,  half  an  ounce ;  white  wax,  two 
ounces  ;  olive  oil,  4  fluid-ounces.  Add  the  oil  to 
the  spermaceti  and  wax,  previously  melted  to- 
gether, and  stir  them  until  the  mixture  becomes 
cold.  This  cerate  is  cooling  and  emollient,  and 
applied  to  excoriations,  &c. :  it  may  be  used  with 
advantage  in  all  ulcers,  where  no  stimulating  sub- 
stance can  be  applied,  being  extremely  mild  and 
nnctuous. 

Ceratum  citrinum.  See  Ceraium  retina:. 
Ceratum  conii.  Hemlock  cerate,  ft,  un- 
guenti  conii, tbj-  Spermatis  ceti,  ^ij.  Certe  albae, 
?iii.  Misce.  One  of  the  forraulx  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's hospital,  occasionally  applied  to  can- 
cerous, scrophulous,  phagedenic,  herpetic  and 
ether  inveterate  sores. 

Ceratum  etuloticum.  See  Ceratum  ca- 
lamines. 

Ceratum  lapidis  calaminaris.  See  Ce- 
ratum calamine. 

Ceratum  lithargyri  acetati  composi- 
TUM.     See  Ceratum  plumbi  compositum. 

Ceratum  plumbi  acetatis.  Unguentum 
ctrussa:  acetatce.  Cerate  of  acetate  of  lead. 
Take  of  acetate  of  lead,  powdered,  two  drachms  ; 
white  wax,  two  ounces  ;  olive  oil,  half  a  pint. 
Dissolve  the  wax  in  seven  fluid-ounces  of  oil  ; 
then  gradually  add  thereto  the  acetate  of  lead, 
separately  rubbed  down  with  the  remaining  oil, 
and  stir  the  mixture  with  a  wooden  slice,  until  the 
whole  has  united.  This  cerate  is  cooling  and  de- 
siccative. 

Ceratum  plumbi  compositum.  Ceratum  li- 
ihargyri  ucetati  compositum.  Compound  cerate 
of  lead.  Take  of  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  two 
fluid-ounces  and  a  half ;  yellow  wax,  four  ounces  ; 
olive  oil,  nine  fluid-ounces ;  camphor  half  a 
drachm.  Mix  the  wax  previously  melted,  with 
eight  fluid-ounces  of  oil;  then  remove  it  from  the 
fire,  arid,  when  it  begins  to  thicken,  add  gradually 
the  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  and  constanlly 
Btir  the  mixture  with  a  wooden  slice,  until  it  gets 
cold.  Lastly,  mix  in  the  camphor,  previously 
dissolved  in  the  remainder  of  the  oil.  Its  virtues 
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arc  cooling,  desiccative,  resolvent  against  chronic 
rheumatism,  &c.  &c,  ;  and  as  a  proper  applies- 
tion  to  superficial  ulcers,  which  are  inflamed. 

Ceratum  resin.k.  Ceraium  resinee  flava- 
Ceratum  citrinum.  Resin  cerate.  Take  of  y el- 
low  resin,  yellow  wax,  of  each  a  pound  ;  olirt 
oil,  a  pint.  Melt  the  resin  and  wax  together, 
over  a  slow  fire  ;  then  add  the  oil,  and  strain  the 
cerate,  while  hot,  through  a  linen  cloth.  Diges- 
tive. 

Ceratum  sabtnje.  Savine  cerate.  Take  of 
fresh  leaves  of  savine,  bruised,  a  pound ;  yellow 
wax,  half  a  pound  ;  prepared  lard,  two  pound-. 
Having  melted  together  the  wax  and  lard,  boil 
therein  the  savine  leaves,  and  strain  through  a  linen 
cloth.  This  article  is  of  late  introduction,  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  up  a  discharge  from  blis- 
tered surfaces.  It  was  first  described  by  .Mr. 
Crowther,  and  has  since  been  received  into  ex- 
tensive use,  because  it  does  not  produce  the  in- 
conveniences that  follow  the  constant  application 
of  the  common  blistering  cerate.  A  thick  white 
layer  forms  daily  upon  the  part,  which  requires 
to  be  removed,  that  the  cerate  may  be  applied  im- 
mediately to  the  surface  from  which  the  discharge 
is  to  be  made. 

Ceratum  saponis.  Soap  cerate.  Take  of 
hard  soap,  eight  ounces  ;  yellow  wax,  ten  ounces  ; 
semi-vitreous  oxide  of  lead,  powdered,  a  pound  ; 
olive  oil,  a  pint ;  vinegar,  a  gallon.  Boil  the  vi- 
negar, with  the  oxide  of  lead,  over  a  slow  fire, 
constantly  stirring,  until  the  union  is  complete ; 
then  add  the  soap,  and  boil  it  again  in  a  similar 
manner,  until  the  moisture  is  entirely  evaporated ; 
then  mix  in  the  wax,  previously  melted  with  the 
oil.  Resolvent;  against  scrophulous  tumours,  &c. 
It  is  a  convenient  application  in  fractures,  and 
may  be  used  as  an  external  dressing  for  ulcers. 

Ceratum  simplex.  Ceratum.  Simple  ce- 
rate. Take  of  olive  oil,  four  fluid-ounces ;  yellow 
wax,  four  ounces  ;  having  melted  the  wax,  mix 
the  oil  with  it. 

Ceratum  spermatis  ceti.  See  Ceratum 
cetacei. 

Ce'rberus.  (KcpGcpos;  because,  like  the  dog 
Cerberus,  it  has  three  heads,  or  principal  ingre- 
dients, each  of  which  is  eminently  active.)  A 
fanciful  name  given  to  the  compound  powder  of 
scammony. 

Cerchna'leum.  (From  f-cp^w,  to  make  a 
noise.)  A  wheezing,  or  bubbling  noise,  made  by 
the  trachea,  in  breathing. 

CE'RCHNOS.  (From  wpyw,  to  wheeze.) 
Cerchnws.  Wheezing.  Dr.  Good  applies  it  to  a 
species  of  his  genus  Rhonchus,  to  designate  a 
primary  evil  or  disease  ;  rhonchus  cerchnui,  or 
wheezing. 

CERCHNO'DES.  (From  KePX<o,  to  wheeze.) 
Cerchodes.  One  who  labours  under  a  dense 
breathing,  accompanied  with  a  wheezing  noise. 

CERCHO'DES.     Sec  Cerchnodes. 

Ce'rcis.  (KcpKts  literally  means  the  spoke  of 
a  wheel,  and  has  its  name  from  the  noise  which 
wheels  often  make  ;  from  Kcpxu>,  to  shriek.)  The 
radical  bone  of  the  fore-arm  was  formerly  so 
called  from  its  shape,  like  a  spoke.  Also  a  pes- 
tle, from  its  shape. 

CERCO'SIS.     (From  Ktptcos,  a  tail.) 

1 .  A  polypus  of  the  uterus. 

2.  An  enlargement  of  the  clitoris. 

C  F.'RE  A.  (From  cera,  wax. )  The  cerumen 
aurium,  or  wax  of  the  ear. 

CEREA'LIA.  (Solemn  feasts  to  the  goddess 
Ceres.)  All  sorts  of  corn,  of  which  bread  or 
any  nutritious  substance  is  made,  come  under  the 
head  of  cerealia,  which  term  is  applied  bybrf- 
matologists  as  a  genus. 
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in  tlms  dijtiu- 
cvhich  is  whitish,  "I  t lie  colour  of 
mum  which  h>  pretended  to  judge 

1BE  F.I.I  VI.    (Diminutive  of  cerebrum.) 
Tbe  little  brain.      \  somewhat  round  viscus,  of 
lirain  ;   composed,  like  the 
brain,  of  u  cortical  iuwl  medullar;  substance,  di- 
rided  bya  leptum  into  ■  right  and  left  lobe, and 
■Moated  under  tbe  tentorium, inthe  inferior occi- 
■  the  cerebellum  are  to  be  observed 
■  i  Hi,  the  fourth  ventricle,  the  vul- 
vula  mujj  md  the  protuberantia  ver- 

mifen  a 
CEREBRI  M.    [Quasi ctrebrum;  from  xapa, 
i.)    The  brain.    A  large  round  viscus, 
dh  ided  superiorly  into  a  right  and  left  hemisphere, 
and  tufenorly  into  §ix  lulus,  two  anterior,  two 
middle,  and  two  posterior;  situated  within  the 
i-raiiiiirn,  and  surrounded  l>y  the  dura  and  pia  ma- 
ter, and  tunica  arachnoid*  i.     It  is  composed  of  a 
cortical  subst  anre,  v.  Inch  is  external  ;  and  a  me- 
dullanj,  which  is  internal.     It  has  three  cavities, 
railed  ventricles;  two  anterior,  or  lateral,  which 
are  divided  from  each  other  by  the.  septum  luci- 
dum,  and  in  each  of  which  is  the  choroid  plexus, 
fanned  of  blood-vessels ;  the  third  ventricle  is  a 
tween  the  thalami  nervorum  opticorum. 
The  principal  prominences  of  the  brain  are,  the 
iiirpiis  rullosum,  a  medullary  eminence,  conspi- 
cuoiis  upon  laying  aside  the  hemispheres  of  the 
brain  ;  the  corpora  striata,  two  striated  protu- 
.  one  in  the  anterior  part  of  each  lateral 
>  entricle  ;  the  thalami  net  oorum  opticorum,  two 
whitish  eminences  behind  the  former,  which  ter- 
minate in  the  optic  nerves;  the  corpora  quadri- 
gemina,  four  medullary  projections,  called  by  the 
nates  and  trstes ;  a  little  cerebrine  tu- 
bercle  lying  upon   the  nates,  called  the   pineal 
gland;  and,  lastly,  the  crura  cerebri,  two  me- 
dullary columns  which  proceed  from  the  basis  of 
the  brain  to  the  medulla  oblongata.     The  cere- 
bral arteries  are  blanches  of  the  carotid  and  ver- 
tebral arteries.     The  roini  terminate  in  sinuses, 
which  return  their  blood  into  the  internal  jugulars. 
of  the.  brain  is  to  give  off  nine  pairs  of 
hi  I  the  spinal  marrow,  from  which  thirty- 
one  pain  more  proceed,  through  whose  means 
,   performed,  and  muscular 
•  Kcited.      It  is  also  considered  as  the  er- 
san  of  the  intellectual  functions. 

Vauquelin'i  analysis  ol  the  brain  is  in  100 parts : 
BO  water,  4.63  white  fatty  matter,  0.7  reddish 
tatty  matter,  7  albumen,  1.12  osina/onie,  1.5 
phosphorus,  5.1  fl  acids,  salts,  and  .sulphur. 

IRI  M    i  i  dm    \ii  M,      'J'he    medulla   ob- 

I  medulla  spinalis. 
I<>  1, 1 1   \1.      A   corruption   of   charo- 
phi/lltim.     See  Scandix  cerefoltum. 

FOLIUM     iiisI'ank  i:.\|.        Sweet-cicely. 
Scandix  odor  at  a. 

mum  8TLVESTRK.     See  Cha rophyl- 

1  I  "I. I.. I.  I  M.       |  From     •  ■  pot,    wax,    and 
nil   |      \  cerate,  or  liniment,  composed  of 
1  "■!.      Mm,  the  oil  <d'  tar. 
CEREOL1  8.     \  *  a  i 
(I.  Kl.l  S  MEDIC  VII  S      See  Bo 

I  \.     (From  ii,  e«.  corn,  of  which 
"••)     \nv  honor  made  from  corn,  espe- 

I  i.     Into  the   grounds 

a]  .,,  will  mike 

omelinies 

employed u a sthnulanl  and  mortified 


CeREVISIJI    FKRMEXTl'M.      See    FerVUi 
site. 

RIA.  (From  cereus,  soft,  pliant.)  The 
flat  worms  which  treed  iu  the  intestines.  See 
Tenia. 

CERLN.  1.  Subercerin.  A  peculiar  substance 
which  precipitates  on  evaporation  from  alkohol, 
which  has  been  digested  on  cork. 

2.  The  name  given  by  Dr.  .lohn  to  the  part  of 
common  wax  which  dissolves  in  alkohol. 

3.  The  nam--  of  a  variety  of  the  mineral  alla- 
nite. 

Ce'rion.  (From  Krjpiov,  a  honey-comb.)  An 
eruptive  disorder  of  the  head.     See  Achor. 

CERITE.  The  silieil'erous  oxyde  of  cerium. 
A  rare  mineral  of  a  rose-red  colour,  found  only 
in  the  copper  mine  of  B;istnacs,  in  Sweden.  It 
consists  of  silica,  oxide  of  cerium,  and  oxide  o( 
iron,  lime,  and  carbonic  acid. 

CERIUM.  The  name  of  the  metal,  the  oxide 
of  which  exist*  in  the  mineral  ceritc. 

To  obtain  the  oxide  of  the  new  metal,  the  cerite 
is  calcined,  pulverised,  and  dissolved  in  nitromu- 
riatic  acid.  The  filtered  solution  being  neutral- 
ized with  pure  potassa,  is  to  be  precipitated  by 
tartrate  of  potassa;  and  the  precipitate,  well 
washed,  and  afterwards  calcined,  is  oxide  of  ce- 
rium. 

Cerium  is  susceptible  of  two  stages  of  oxidation ; 
iu  the  first  it  is  white,  and  this  by  calcination  be- 
comes of  a  fallow-red. 

The  white  oxide,  exposed  to  the  blowpipe, 
soon  becomes  red,  but  does  not  melt,  or  even  ag- 
glutinate. With  a  large  proportion  of  borax  it 
(uses  into  a  transparent  globule. 

The  white  oxide  becomes  yellowish  in  the  open 
air,  but  never  so  red  as  by  calcination,  because  it 
absorbs  carbonic  acid,  which  prevents  its  satura- 
ting itself  with  oxygen,  and  retains  a  portion  of 
water,  which  diminishes  its  colour. 

Alkalies  do  not  act  on  it ;  but  caustic  potassa 
in  the  dry  way  takes  part  of  the  oxygen  from  the 
red  oxide,  so  as  to  convert  it  into  the  white  with- 
out altering  its  nature. 

The  protoxide  of  cerium  is  composed,  by  Hi- 
singcr.  of  85.17  metal  +  eu,  and  the 

peroxide  of  79.3  metal  +  20.7.  The  protoxide 
has  been  supposed  a  binary  compound  of  cerium 
5.75  +  oxygen  1,  and  the  peroxide  a  compound 
of  5.75X2  of  cerium  +  3  oxygen.  An  alloy  of 
this  metal  with  iron  was  obtained  by  Vauquelin. 

The  salts  of  cerium  are  white  or  yellow-co- 
loured, have  a  sweet  taste,  yield  a  white  precipi- 
tate with  hy  drosulphuret  of  potassa,  but  none  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  ;  a  milk-white  precipitate, 
soluble  in  nitric  and  muriatic  acids,  with  ferro- 
prussiate  of  potassa,  and  oxalate  of  ammonia  ; 
none  with  infusion  of  galls,  and  a  white  one  with 
arseni.it e  of  potassa. 

CERO'.MA.  (From  Kijpos,  wax.)  Ceronium. 
Terms  used  by  the  ancient  physicians  for  an  un- 
guent, or  cerate,  though  originally  applied  to  a 
particular  composition  which  the  wrestlers  usediu 
their  exercisi 

C  EROP1  'SSUS.  ( From  tnpo!,  wax,  and  zsiaaa, 
pitch.)     A  plaster  composed  of  pitch  and  w; 

CkrOTOM.     Kcpurrov.     A  cerate. 

CERUMEN.  [Cerumen;  diminutive,  of  cera, 
Wax. )      Wax.      See  l'i  ru. 

Cerumen-  ai  ru  fm.  Cerea;  Aurium sordes ; 
Marmorata  aurium;  Cypseh  .  Cypsejis;  Fu- 
tile. The  waxy  secretic  r,  situated  in 
the  meatus  auditorius  externns. 

CERU'SSA.       (Arabian.)       Cert 
I'lumbi  suhcoi  yoi/a.v. 

Cbrussa  acetata.     See  Plumbi  at 
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Cervi  sun  a.    Sec  Rhamnus  eatkarticus. 
CERVI'CAL.     (Cervicalis;  from  cervix,  the 

neck.)  Belonging  to  the  neck  ;  as  cervical 
nerves,  cervical  muscles,  &c. 

Cervical  artery.  Arteria  cervicalis.  A  branch 
of  the  subclavian. 

Cervical  vertebra.  The  seven  uppermost  of 
the  vertebrae,  which  form  the  spine.  See  Verte- 
bra. 

Cervica'ria.  (From  cervix,  the  neck  ;  so 
named  because  it  was  supposed  to  be  efficacious  in 
disorders  and  ailments  of  the  throat  and  neck.) 
The  herb  throat-wort. 

CE'RVIX.  (Cervix,  vicis.  f .  ;  quasi  cerebri 
via;  as  being  the  channel  of  the  spinal  marrow.) 
1.  The  neck.  That  part  of  the  body  which  is 
between  the  head  and  shoulders. 

2.  Applied  also  to  organs,  or  parts  which  have 
some  extent,  to  distinguish  their  parts  ;  as  the 
cervix  uteri,  neck  of  the  uterus ;  cervix  vesica, 
neck  of  the  bladder,  neck  of  a  bone,  &c. 

Cespititi.*;  plant.*.  (From  cespes,  a  sod, 
or  turf. )  The  name  of  a  class  of  plants  in  Sau- 
vage's  Mcthodus  Foliorum,  consisting  of  plants 
which  have  only  radical  leaves  ;  as  primrose,  &c. 

CESPITOSUS.  (From  cespes,  a  sod,  or  turf.) 
A  plant  is  so  called  which  produces  many  stems 
from  one  root,  thereby  forming  a  close  thick  car- 
pet on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

Cespitos^e  paludes.     Turf-bogs. 

Cestri'tes.  (From  Kt$pov,  betony. )  Wine 
impregnated  with  betony. 

CE'STRUM.  (From  Kc?pa,  a  dart ;  so  called 
from  the  shape  of  its  flowers,  which  resemble  a 
dart ;  or  because  it  was  used  to  extract  the  bro- 
ken ends  of  darts  from  wounds.)  See  Betonica 
officinalis. 

CETA'CEUM.  Spermaceti.  See  Physeter 
macrocephalus. 

CE'TERACH.  (Blanchard  says  this  word  is 
corrupted  from  Plcryga,  -ajripv^,  q.  v.  as  peteryga, 
ceteryga,  and  ceterach.)  See  Asplenium  cete- 
rach. 

CETIC  ACID.  Acidum  ceticum.  The  name 
given  by  Chevreul  to  a  supposed  peculiar  princi- 
ple of  spermaceti,  which  he  has  lately  found  to 
be  the  substance  he  has  called  margarine,  corn- 
tuned  with  a  fatty  matter. 

CETINE.  The  name  given  by  Chevreuil  to 
spermaceti.     See  Fat. 

CEVADIC  ACID.  By  the  action  of  potassa 
on  the  fat  matter  of  the  ccvadilla,  a  plant  that 
comes  from  Senegal,  called  by  the  French  petite 
orge,  there  is  obtained  in  the  same  way  as  the 
delphinic  acid,  an  acid  which  is  called  the  ce- 
vadic. 

CEVADATE.  A  salt  formed  by  the  combi- 
nation of  the  cevadic  acid,  with  earthy,  alkaline, 
and  metallic  bases. 

Cevadilla.  (Dim.  of  ceveda,  barley.  Spa- 
nish.)    See  Veratrum  sabatilla. 

Ceyenue  pepper.     See  Capsicum. 

CEYLAN1TE.  The  name  of  the  mineral 
called  pleonaste,  by  Ha  y,  which  comes  from 
Ceylon,  commonly  in  rcund  'eees,  but  occasion- 
ally in  crystals.  It  is  oi  blue  colour, 
and  splendent  internally. 

CHABASITE.  The  name  of  a  mineral  found 
in  the  quarry  of  AltebTg,  near  Oberstein,  in 
crystals,  the  primitive  form'  of  which  is  nearly  a 
cube .  It  is  white,  or  with  a  tinge  of  rose  colour, 
and  sometimes  transpare.it. 

Chacaiu'll.e  cortex.  See  Crolon  Casca- 
rilla. 

CH^EROFO'LIUM.    See  Scandix. 

CHiEROPHY'LLUM.  (Xatpo^AAov  ;  from 
^aipw,  to  rejoice,  and  fvMor,  a  leaf:  so  called 


iron)   the    abundance    of   its    leaves.)       L'n 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnwan 

system.     Class,  Pentandrta  ;  Order,  IJyginia. 

2.  The  phannacopoeial  name  of  some  plants. 
See  Scandix,  and  Charophyllum  sylvestrc. 

ChjErophyllum  stlvestre.  The  system* 
atic  name  of  the  Cicutariu,  or  bastard  hemlock. 
Charophyllum ;  caule  lavi  striata;  geniculis 
tumidiusculis,  of  Linnxus.  It  is  often  mistaken 
for  the  true  hemlock.  It  may  with  great  proprie- 
ty be  banished  from  the  list  of  officinals,  as  it 
possesses  no  remarkable  property. 

Ch.c'ta.  (From  ^cui,  to  be  diffused.)  An 
obsolete  name  of  the  human  hair. 

CHALA'SIS.  (From  x<iAaw,  to  relax.)  Re- 
laxation. 

Chala'stica.  (From^aXaw,torelax.)  Me- 
dicines which  relax. 

C  H  AL  A'Z  ION.  ( From  x"^a,  a  hail-stone.) 
Chalaza  ;  Chalazium;  (Jrando.  An  indolent, 
moveable  tubercle  on  the  margin  of  the  eyelid, 
like  a  hail-stone.  A  species  of  hordeolum."  It  it 
that  well-known  affection  of  the  eye,  called  a  stye 
or  stian.  It  is  white,  hard,  and  encysted,  and 
differs  from  the  crithe,  another  species,  only  in 
being  moveable.  Writers  mention  a  division  of 
Chalazion  into  scirrhous,  cancerous,  cystic,  and 
earthy. 

Cha'lbane.     KaXSavri.     Galbanum. 

Chalca'ntiium.  (From  ^nX/coj,  brass,  and 
avQos,  a  flower.)  Vitriol ;  or  rather,  vitriol  cal- 
cined red.     The  flowers  of  brass. 

Chalcei'on.     A  species  of  pimpinella. 

Chalcoi'deum  os.  The  os  cunciforme  of  the 
tarsus.     See  Cuneiform  bone. 

Chaleitis.     See  Colcothar. 

Chali'cratum.  (From  yuAif,  an  old  word 
that  signifies  pure  wine,  and  Ktpavwpi,  to  mix.) 
Wine  mixed  with  water. 

Chali'nos.  Chalinus.  That  part  of  the 
cheeks,  which,  on  each  side,  is  contiguous  to  the 
angles  of  the  mouth. 

CHALK.  A  very  common  species  of  calca- 
reous earth,  or  carbonate  of  lime,  of  a  white  co- 
lour.    See  Crela. 

Chalk,  black.  Drawing  slate,  found  in  pri- 
mitive mountains,  and  used  in  crayon  drawing, 
whence  its  name. 

Chalk,  red.  A  clay,  coloured  with  oxide  of 
iron. 

CHALK-STONE.  A  name  given  to  the  con- 
cretions in  the  hands  and  feet  of  people  violently 
afflicted  with  the  gout,  from  their  resembling 
chalk,  though  chemically  different.  Dr.  Wollas- 
ton  first  demonstrated  their  true  composition  to 
be  uric  acid  combined  with  ammonia,  and  thus 
explained  the  mysterious  pathological  relation  be- 
tween gout  and  gravel. 

Gouty  concretions  are  soft  and  friable.  They 
are  insoluble  in  cold,  but  slightly  in  boiling  water. 
An  acid  being  added  to  this  solution,  seizes  the 
.soda,  and  the  uric  acid  is  deposited  in  small  crys- 
tals. These  concretions  dissolve  readily  in  wa- 
ter of  potassa.  An  artificial  compound  may  be 
made  by  triturating  uric  acid  und  »oda  with  warm 
water,  which  exactly  resembles  gouty  concretions 
in  its  chemical  constitution. 

CHALY  BE  ATE.  ( Chalybeatus ;  from  cha- 
lybs,  iron,  or  steel.)  Of  or  belonging  to  iron. 
A  term  given  to  any  medicine  into  which  iron  en- 
ters ;  as  chalybeate  mixture,  pills,  waters,  &c. 

Chalybeate  water.  Any  mineral  water 
which  abounds  with  iron  ;  such  as  the  water  of 
Tunbridge,  Spa,  Pyrmont,  Cheltenham,  Seal' 
borough,  and  Hartfei  ;  and  many  others. 

Chalybis  rcbioo  prjeparata.     Sec 
snbcarbonai. 


I   H  - 


LYBS.     (From   Chalybex,  a  people  in 

irth.)     Aries. 

i,  hardest,  finest,  and  the  closest- 

i  1  differs 

Iron. 

Chai.tiis  tartarizatus.     See  Ferrumtar- 
lum. 

Cbam  (From     xnlxal->    on    tne 

\avof,  a  nut.)    Wood  pea;   Earth 
nut. 

('IIAM.KIti  MS.  (From  y^uai,  on  the 
»round,  and  ziv^ot,  the  box-tree.)  The  dwarf 
box-ii. 

CHAMJECE'DRUS.  (From  Xatm,,  on  the 
ground,  and  tttpof,  the  cedar-tree.)  Chamace- 
drys.      \  ilwarf  abrotanum. 

CNAM.LUSSI  S.  (From  Xa,iai,  on  the 
ground,  and  kiovos,  ivy.)     Ground-ivy. 

CHAMJECLE'MA.  (From  y/i/im,  on  the 
ground,  and  rXijjia,  ivy.)     The  ground-ivy. 

Cham  ».<  rista.     The  Catria  chameecrista  of 
T.inna-us,  ■  decoction  of  which  drank  liberally  is 
■    serviceable  against  the  poison  of  the 
night-shade. 

( '  1 1 A  M . 1 ;  ! )  it  VS.  ( From  x"l"">  on  Xne  ground, 
the  oak  ;   so  called   from  its  leaves  re- 
•embuu  those   of  the   oak.)      See    Tcucrium 
ehamitdrys. 

Ciumkdrts  frutescens.  A  name  for  tcu- 
crium. 

CSAMEDRTS  incana  maritima.  See  Teu- 
rrium  marum. 

Chamedrys  palustris.  Sec  Tcucrium 
seordium. 

Chamedrys  spuria.  Sec  Veronica  offi- 
cinalis. 

Chamedrys  syi.vestris.  Wild  germander. 
The  Veronica  chameedrys. 

Chamjble'a.  (From  ^(lum,  on  the  ground, 
and  t\i,i„,  th<-  olive-tree. )     See   Daphne  alpina. 

CHAM -F UE A  V. SI  S.  ( From xaHai>  on  tne 
ground,  and  r\tuayvo<,  the  wild  olive. )  See  My- 
rica  Kale. 

CHAM-AS'LEON.      (From    yafiat,    on     the 

zrriiind,  and  Xodv,  a  lion,  I.   e.  dwarf  lion.)     I. 

The  ehamaleon,  an  animal  supposed  to  be  able  to 

his  colour  .ii  pleasure. 

name  of  many  thistles,  so  named  from 

the  variety  and  uncertainty  of  their  colours. 

CiuMKiKHN  album.    See  Carttna  acaulis. 

Chad  m.    See  Cnicus. 

CHAALELEU'CE.      (From   vupm,    on  the 
ground,   and  Xtucq,   the   herb  coft's-foot. )     See 
:<>  farfara. 

Cham  i  i  i  num.  (From  ya^ai,  on  the  ground, 
and  hrtv,  flax.)  Purging  flax.  See  Linum  ca- 
thttrticum. 

CHAMiEME'Ll  M.  (From  x<>f"",  on  the 
ground,  and  pqXov,  nn  apple  ;  became  it  grows 
upon  the  ground,  and  has  the  smell  of  an  ap|)le.) 
s.e  Antami*  nobilis. 

Chamjcmklum  canaribnse.  The  Chrysan- 
themum i 

Ml  HRT6ANTHEM1  M.  The  Bup- 

nicum  of  Linnaeus. 

i.      The  Anthemis 

i  alula  ol    Lini 

Anthemis  no- 

6./M. 

(-,IAM  ricaria 

lilla. 

,  the  mulberry-tree.)  See 

(II  \MM'i;i    (   E       (From    ,  ,  ,.„,    on    the 

pho- 


on  tl 

iiuh 


CHAM^ETITYS.       'Chamttpilys,    yas.  i. ; 
from  yaft  ii,  the  ground,  and  «<rv{,  the  pine-tree.) 
turn  rhamapitys. 
Chamepitys     moschata.       The     French 
ground  pine.    Sec  Teucrhan  iva. 

CHAM^E'PLION.     See  Erysimum  alliaria. 

ChaMJSRa'phanus.      (From   xnf"h    on   thc 

ground,  and  ,/,0/wi of,  the  radish.)      I.  The  upper 

part  of  the  root  of  apium,   according  to  P.  Algi- 

neta.     The  smallagc,  or  parsley. 

2.  The  dwarf  radish. 

Ciiam.k'ripmf.s.  The  Chamarops  humilis, 
or  dwarf  palm.  The  fruit  called  wild  dates,  are- 
adstringent. 

Chamerodode'ndron.  (From  xafah  on 
the  ground,  and  po&o&cv&iiov,  the  rose  laurel. )  The 
Azaltza  pontica  of  Linnaeus. 

Cham.er.ubu3.  (From  xaltah  on  the  ground, 
and  ruhus,  the  bramble.)  See  Rubus  chamee- 
morus. 

Cham.E3Pa'rtium.  (From  xal"">  on  tuc 
ground,  and  o-rapTiov,  Spanish  broom.  See  Ge- 
nista tinctoria. 

CHAMBER.  Camara.  The  space  between 
the  capsule  of  the  crystalline  lens  and  the  cornea 
of  thc  eye,  is  divided  by  the  iris  into  two  space.', 
called  chambers  ;  the  space  before  the  iris  is 
termed  the  anterior  chamber  ;  and  that  behind  it, 
thc  posterior.  They  arc  filled  with  an  aqueous 
fluid. 

CHAMBERLEN,  Hugh,  a  native  of  London, 
about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  He  suc- 
ceeded his  father  as  a  practitioner  in  midwifery, 
and  had  also  two  brothers  in  the  same  profession. 
They  invented  among  them  an  instrument,  the  ob- 
stetric forceps,  which  greatly  facilitated  delivery 
in  many  cases,  and  often  saved  the  child  :  but  to 
him  alone,  as  most  distinguished,  the  merit  has 
been  usually  ascribed.  In  1683,  he  published  a 
translation  of  Mauriceau's  Observations,  which 
was  much  sought  after  The  instrument  procured 
him  great  celebrity  in  this,  as  well  as  other  coun- 
tries ;  and,  with  successive  improvements  by 
Smellie,  &c.  still  continues  to  be  esteemed  one  of 
the  most  valuable  adjuvants  ■  ri  the  obstetric  art. 
The  period  of  his  death  is  not  ascertained. 
CHAMOMILE.  See  Anthemis  nobilis. 
Chamomile,  stinking.  See  Anthemis  cotula. 
CHAMOMI'LLA.  (From  vuuui,  on  the 
ground,  and  pijAor,  an  apple.)  see  Anthemis 
nobilis. 

Chamomili.a   nostras.       Sue   Matricaria. 
Chamomilla. 
Chahomilla  romaka.     See  Anthemis. 
CHAMPIGNION.     See  Agaricus  piatensis. 
CHANCRE.     (French.     From  rap/civos,  can- 
cer.)    A  sore  which  arises  from  the  direct  appli- 
cation of  the  venereal  poison  to  any  part  of  the 
body.     Of  course  it   mostly  occurs  on  the  geni- 
tals.    Such    ven  real  sores  as  break  out  from  a 
general  contamination  of  thc  system,    in  conse- 
quence of  absorption,  never  have  the  term  chancre 
applied  to  them. 

Channelled  leaf.     See  Leaf. 
Chaoma'ntia    SIGNA.      So  Paracelsus  calls 
those  prognostics  that  are  taken  from  observations 
ol  the  air  ;  and  the  skill  of  doing  this,   he   calls 
Chaomancia. 

Chao'sda.  Paracelsus  uses  this  word  as  an 
epithet  for  the  plague. 

CHAPMAN,  Edmund,  was  bom  about  the 
end  of  the  17th  century  ;  and,  after  becoming 
properly  instructed  as  a  surgeon  and  accoucheur, 
settled  in  London,  and  soon  distinguished  himself 
by  his  success  in  difficult  labours.  His  plan  con- 
usted  chiefly  in  turning  the  child,  and  delivering 
by  the  feet  when  any  part  but  the  head  presented  ; 
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also  in  often  availing  himself  of  the  forceps  oi 
Chamberlen,  much  improved  by  himself,  and  of 
which  he  had  the  merit  of  first  giving  an  account 
to  the  public  in  his  treatise  on  Midwifery,  in  1732. 
He  also  ably  defended  the  cause  of  the  men-mid- 
wives  against  the  attack  of  Douglas,  in  a  small 
work,  in  1737. 

Cha'rabe.     An  Arabian  name  for  amber. 

Cha'radra.  (From  ^apa/raw,  to  excavate.) 
The  bowels,  or  sink  of  the  body. 

Charamais.    The  purging  hazel-nut. 

Charantia.    See  Momordica  elaterium. 

CHARCOAL.  When  vegetable  substances 
are  exposed  to  a  strong  heat  in  the  apparatus  for 
distillation,  the  fixed  residue  is  called  charcoal. 
For  general  purposes,  wood  is  converted  into 
charcoal  by  building  it  up  in  a  pyramidal  form, 
covering  the  pile  with  clay  or  earth,  and  leaving  a 
few  air-holes,  which  are  closed  as  soon  as  the 
mass  is  well  lighted  ;  and  by  this  means  the  com- 
bustion is  carried  on  in  an  imperfect  manner. 

In  charring  wood  it  has  been  conjectured,  that 
a  portion  of  it  is  sometimes  converted  into  a  py- 
rophorus,  and  that  the  explosions  that  happen  in 
powder-mills  are  sometimes  owing  to  this. 

Charcoal  is  made  on  the  great  scale,  by  igniting 
wood  in  iron  cylinders.  When  the  resulting 
charcoal  is  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  gun- 
powder, it  is  essential  that  the  last  portion  ol  vi- 
negar and  tar  be  suffered  to  es-:ape,  and  that  the 
reabsorption  of  the  crude  vapours  be  prevented, 
by  cutting  off  the  communication  between  the 
interior  of  the  cylinders  and  the  apparatus  for 
condensing  the  pyrolignous  acid,  whenever  the 
fire  is  withdrawn  from  the  furnace.  If  this  pre- 
caution be  not  observed,  the  gunpowder  made 
with  the  charcoal  would  be  of  inferior  quality. 

In  the  third  volume  of  Tilloch's  Magazine,  we 
have  some  valuable  facts  on  charcoal,  by  Mr. 
Mushet.  He  justly  observes,  that  the  produce  of 
charcoal  in  the  small  way,  differs  from  that  on 
the  large  scale,  in  which  the  quantity  of  char  de- 
pends more  upon  the  hardness  and  compactness  of 
the  texture  of  wood,  and  the  skill  of  the  workman 
in  managing  the  pyramid  of  faggots,  than  on  the 
absolute  quantity  of  carbon  it  contains. 

Clement  and  Dcsormes  say,  that  wood  contains 
one-half  its  weight  of  charcoal.  Proust  says, 
that  goc  d  pit-coals  afford  70,  75,  or  80  per  cent,  of 
charcoal  or  coke  ;  from  which  only  two  or  three 
parts  in  the  hundred  of  ashes  remain  after  com- 
bustion.— Tilloch's  Mag.  vol.  viii. 

Charcoal  is  black,  sonorous,  and  brittle,  and  in 
genera!  retains  the  figure  of  the  vegetable  it  was 
obtained  from.  If,  however,  the  vegetable  con- 
sist for  the  most  part  of  water  or  other  fluids, 
these  in  their  e>  f>  ication  will  destroy  the  con- 
nexion of  the  more  fixed  parts.  In  this  case  the 
quantity  of  charcoal  is  much  less  than  in  the 
former.  The  charcoal  of  oily  or  bituminous  sub- 
stances is  of  a  light  pulverulent  form,  and  rises  in 
soot.  This  charcoal  of  oils  is  called  lamp-black. 
A  very  fine  kind  is  obtained  from  burning  aikohol. 
See  Carbon. 

Cha'rdone.    The  artichoke. 

Charistolo'chia.  (From  x«pis,  joy,  and 
Xovia,  the  lochia  ;  so  named  from  its  supposed 
usefulness  to  women  in  childbirth.)  The  plant 
mugwort.    See  Artemisia  vulgaris. 

CHARLTON,  Walter,  was  born  in  Somer- 
setshire, 1619.  After  graduating  at  Oxford,  where 
he  distinguished  hi)  learning,  he  was 

appointed  physician  to  Charles  I.,  and  admitted  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  in 
London.  He  had  afterwards  the  honour  of  at- 
tending Charles  II.,  and  was  one  of  the  first  mem- 
bers of  the  Roval  Society.  He  was  author,  of 
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several  publications,  on  medical  and  other  sub- 
jects ;  the  former  of  which  contained  little  ori- 
final  matter,  but  had  the  merit  of  spreading  the 
nowledge  of  the  many  improvements  made  about 
that  period,  particularly  in  anatomy  and  physio- 
logy ;  the  principal  of  them  are  his  "  Exercita- 
tiones  Pathologies,"  and  his  "  Natural  History 
of  Nutrition,  Life,  and  Voluntary  Motion."  In 
1689,  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  College,  and 
held  that  office  two  years.  He  afterwards  re- 
tired to  Jersey,  and  died  in  1707. 

Cha'rme.  (From  ^a(po),  to  rejoice.)  Char- 
mis.     A  cordial  mentioned  by  Galen. 

Cha'rpie.  The  French.  For  scraped  linen, 
or  lmt. 

CHA'RTA.     (Chaldean.)     1.  Paper. 

2.  The  amnios,  or  interior  fcetal  membrane 
was  called  the  charta  virginea,  from  its  likeness 
to  a  piece  of  fine  paper. 

Cha'rtreux,  poudre  de.  (So  called  be- 
cause it  was  said  to  have  been  invented  by  some 
friars  of  the  Carthusian  order. J  A  name  of 
the  kermes  mineral,  or  hydro-suiphuret  of  anti- 
mony.. 

Cha'sme.  (From  xanu>,  to  gape.)  Chamus. 
Oscitation  or  gaping. 

CHASTE  TREE.     See  Agnus  castas. 

Cha'te.     The  Cucumus  cegyptia, 

Chay.     See  Oldenlandia  umbe.liata. 

Chaya.     See  Oldenlandia  umbellata. 

CHEEK-BONE.     See  Jugale  os. 

CHEESE.  Caseus.  The  coagulum  of  milk. 
When  prepared  from  rich  milk,  and  well  made, 
it  is  very  nutritious  in  small  quantities;  but  most- 
ly indigestible  when  hard  and  ill  prepared,  espe- 
cially to  weak  stomachs.  If  any  vegetable  or 
mineral  acid  be  mixed  with  milk,  the  cheese  sepa- 
rates, and,  if  assisted  by  heat,  coagulates  into  a 
mass.  The  quantity  of  cheese  is  less  when  a 
mineral  acid  is  used.  Neutral  salts,  and  likewise 
all  earthy  and  metallic  salts,  separate  the  cheeie 
from  the  whey.  Sugar  and  gum-arabic  produce 
the  same  effect.  Caustic  alkalies  will  dissolve 
the  curd  by  the  assistance  of  a  boiling  heat,  and 
acids  occasion  a  precipitation  again.  Vegetable 
acids  have  very  little  solvent  power  upon  curd. 
This  accounts  for  a  greater  quantity  of  curd  being 
obtained  when  a  vegetable  acid  is  used.  But 
what  answers  best  is  rennet,  which  is  made  by 
macerating  in  water  a  piece  of  the  last  stomach 
of  a  calf,  salted  and  dried  for  this  purpose. 

Scheele  observed,  that  cheese  has  a  considera- 
ble analogy  to  albumen,  which  it  resembles  in 
being  coagulable  by  fire  and  acids,  soluble  in  am- 
monia, and  affording  the  same  products  by  distil- 
lation or  treatment  with  nitric  acid.  There  are, 
however,  certain  differences  between  them.  Rou- 
elle  observed  likewise,  a  striking  analogy  between 
cheese  and  the  gluten  of  wheat,  and  that  found- 
in  the  feculae  of  green  vegetables.  By  kneading 
the  gluten  of  wheat  with  a  little  salt  and  a  small 
portion  of  a  solution  of  starch,  he  gave  it  the 
taste,  smell,  and  unctuosity  of  cheese  ;  so  that 
after  it  had  been  kept  a  certain  time,  it  was  not  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  celebrated  Rocliefort 
cheese,  of  which  it  had  all  the  pungency.  Tliis 
caseous  substance  from  gluten,  as  well  as  the 
cheese  of  milk,  appears  to  contain  acetate  of  am- 
monia, after  it  has  been  kept  long  enough  to  have 
undergone  the  requisite  fermentation,  as  maybe 
proved  by  examining  it  with  sulphuric  acid,  and 
with  potassa.  The  pungency  of  strong  cheese, 
too,  is  destroyed  by  alkobol. 

In  the  11th  volume  of  Tilloch's  Magazine  tbere 
is  an  excellent  account  of  the  mode  of  making 
Cheshire  cheese,  taken  fron  the  Agricultural 
Report  of  the  country.     "  If  the  milk,"  S3 


Hrm  ;   in  thi-,   I 

take  a  « 

lull  depth  of  the  knife's  blade,  at 
ich  ;   and  a'_''iin  cros*- 
oer,  the  incisions  it 

-maker    and    two    :> 
■  break  the  curd:  this  is  p< 
by  their  n  peatt  dlj  putting  fhi  ir  hat  d«  down  into 
the  tut) ;  the  i  kimming- 

Mth  in  nne  hat  ;  rl  < » *  it  as  they 

catch  it,   raisn  i mm  the  bottom,  and 

still    In.   i  t   of  tlie    business   is 

continued  till  the  whole  is  broken  uniformly  small ; 
illy  takes  uj>  about  40  minutes,  and  the 
Curd  is  then  bit  covered  over  with  a  cloth  for 
about  hall  an  hour  to  subside.  If  the  milk  has 
together,  the  curd  will  be  much 
more  tender,  the  whey  will  not  be  so  green,  but 
rather  of  u  milky  appearance. 

CHEILOCA'CE.  (From  X«<<V>  a  1»P»  a™1 
kikoi;  an  evil. )  A  swelling  of  the  lips,  ar  canker 
in  the  mouth. 

CHBIME'LTON.        (From    xn!'"'    winter.)       A 

chilblain.     See  Pernio. 

CIIKIKA  NTHIS.  (From  Xcp,  *  nand>  an<i 
nvBof,  a  flower  ;  so  named  from  the  likei 

!  to  the  fingers  of  the  hand.)     The  name 
of  a  genus    of  plants    in  tin-    Linnacnn  system. 
/ '<  1 1  'adynamia ;  Order,  Siliquoxu.     The 
wall-flower. 

■  in i.     The  systematic  name 
of  the  wall-flower.     Ltuctrtwn  luteum;    Viola 
Common  yellow  wall-flower.    Theflow- 
bii  plant.  Cheiranthun ;  foliis  lanceela- 
/m,  ocutft,  glaoria ;    rami*  angulatis ;   vaulc 
fruticoto,  of  Linnaus.  are  reoommended aspos- 
letsing  nervine  and  deobstruent  virtues.    They 
have  a  moderately  strong,  pleasant  smell,  and  a 
omewhat  pungent  taste. 
CHEIRA'PSIA.     (From  e«p,  the  hand,  and 
io  touch.)    The  act  of  scratching  ;  par- 
ticularly the  scratching  one  hand  with  another, 
ai  in  tin-  itch. 

CHEI'RI.  bian.)    SeeCheiran- 

thui  (  ' 

OUEIR]  i/TER.     (From  x«p,  the  hand,  and 

.    physician.)     A  surgeon  whose  office 

rations    of  the 

CHEIRi'SMA.  (From  y,,,,,^,,,,,  to  labour 
with  the  band. )     Handling.     Also  a  manual  ope- 

CHEIRFXIS.      i '  .,,,  to    labour 

with  the  bind.)      The  art  of  surgery. 

CHEIRONO'MIA.     (Finn  x«povo/i«d,  to  ex- 

■  nb  the   ban  mentioned 

by  Hippocrates,  which  consisted  of  gesticulations 

our  durab-b 

■ 

•/rcr. 
arm. 

fill.! 

I    t  it  was 

wallows, 


\ogynia.  There  is  only  ono 
..a  medicine,  and  that  rarely. 
mdonium  majds.  Papaver  cornicula- 
tu  u,  luteum;  Curcum.  Tetterwort,  and  great 
celandine.  The  herb  and  root  of  this  plant, 
Chdidovium—pedunculis  vmbellutis ;  of  Lin- 
naeus, have  a  faint,  unpleasant  smell,  and  a  bitter, 
acrid,  durable  taste,  which  is  stronger  in  the 
roots   than   i'  J  hey   are  aperient  and 

diuretic,  and  recommended  hi  icterus,  when  not 
I  with  inflammatory  symptoms.  The 
cheli  Ionium  should  be  administered  with  caution, 
ns  it  is  liable  to  irritate  the  stomach  and  bowel". 
Of  the  dtied  root.  ftOm  3SS  to  3j  is  a  dose  ;  of  the 
fresh  root,  infused  in  water,  or  wine,  the  dose 
may  be  about  ?-s.  The  decoction  of  the  fresh 
root  is  used  in  dropsy,  cachexy,  and  cutaneous 
complaints.  The  fresh  juice  is  used  to  destroy 
warts,  and  films  in  the  eyes ;  but,  for  the  latter 
purpose,  it  is  diluted  with  milk. 

Chelidonium  minus.    The  pill-wort.      See 
Ranunculus  ficaria. 
CHELD'NE.     XeUvn.     1.  The  tortoise. 
1.  An  instrument   for  extending  a  limb,  and 
lied  because,  in  its  slow  motions,  it  repre- 
gents  a  tortoise.     This  instrument  is  mentioned  in 
Oribasius. 

Ciif.i  o'mo-.v.      (From  ^rXur*;,   the  tortoise; 
Med  from  its  resemblance  to  the  shell  of  a 
tortoise.)     A  hump,  or  gibbosity  in  the  back. 

CHELTENHAM.      The   name  of   a  village, 
now  become  a  large  and  populous  town,  in  Glou* 
-.hire.     It  is  celebrated  for  its  purging  wa- 
ters, the  reputation  of  which  is  daily  increasing, 
as  it  possesses  both  a  saline  and  chalybeate  prin- 
ciple.    When  first  drawn,  it  is  clear  and  colour- 
1  >s,  but  somewhat  brisk  ;   has  a  saline,  bitterish, 
chalybeate  taste.      It  docs  not  keep,  nor  bear 
transporting  to  any  distance  ;  the  chalybeate  part 
being  lost  by  precipitation  of  the  iron,  and  in  the 
open  air  it  even  turns  fcetid.     The  salts,  however, 
remain.     Its  heat  in  summer,  was  from  50°  to  65° 
or  59°,  when  the  medium  heat  of  the  atmosphere 
nearly   15°  higher.    On  evaporation',  it  is 
found  to  r    ntain  a  calcareous  earth,  mixed  with 
ochre  and  a  purging*  salt.    A  general  .survey  of 
the  component  parts  of  this  water,  according  to  a 
variety  of  analyses,  shows  that  it  is  decidedly  sa- 
line, and  contains  much  more  salt  than  most  mi- 
neral waters.      By  far  the   greater   part  of  the 
salts  are  of  a  purgative  kij  d,  and  th<  refore  an  ac- 
tion en  i!'(   bowels  is  a  constant  effect,  notwith- 
standing the  considerable  quantity  of  selenite  and 
earthy   carbonates,   which  may  be  snpposed  to 
i  contrary  tendency.      Cheltenham  water 
is,  besides,   one  oi'  the  strongest  chalybeates  we 
tcquainted  with.     The  iron  is  suspended  en- 
by  the  carbonic  acid,  <  f  which  gas  the  wa- 
ntains  about  an  eigl  Ik  ;  but  from 

the  abundance  of  earthy  carbonates,  and  oxide 
of  iron,  not  much  of  it   i  ed.     It  has, 

ation  of  sulphur,  but  so 
iittlj   as  to  be   scarcely  appreciable,  except  by 
I  licate  test  isible  effects  pro- 

by  this  water,  are  generally,  on  first  taking 
ii,  a  degree  of  drowsiness,  and  sometimes  hcad- 
ion  go  off  spontaneously,  even 
the  operation  on  the  bowels.     A  mo- 
acts  powerfully,  and  speedily,  as  a 
ri|  ing,  or  leaving 
-  and  languor  which  often  follow  the 
her  cathartics.     It  is  principally 
.t  partly  too  from  the  salutary 
■i     tli-    dial'  perhaps   the 

carbonic  acid,  that  the  Cheltenham  water  may  be, 
in   in 
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length  of  time,  uninterruptedly,  without  producing 
any  inconvenience  to  the  body ;  and  during  its 
use,  the  appetite  will  be  improved,  the  digestive 
organs  strengthened,  and  the  whole  constitution 
invigorated.  A  dose  of  this  water,  too  small  to 
operate  directly  on  the  bowels,  will  generally  de- 
termine pretty  powerfully  to  the  kidneys.  As 
a  purge,  this  water  is  drank  from  one  to  three 
pints  ;  in  general,  from  half  a  pint  to  a  quart  is 
sufficient.  Haifa  pint  will  contain  half  a  drachm 
of  neutral  purging  salts,  four  grains  of  earthy 
carbonates,  and  selenitc,  about  one-third  of  a 
grain  of  oxide  of  iron  ;  together  with  an  ounce 
in  bulk  of  carbonic  acid,  "and  half  an  ounce  of 
common  air,  with  a  little  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
Cheltenham  water  is  used,  with  considerable  be- 
nefit, in  a  number  of  diseases,  especially  of  the 
chronic  kind,  and  particularly  those  called  bi- 
lious :  henee  it  has  been  found  of  essential  service 
in  the  cure  of  glandular  obstructions,  and  espe- 
cially those  that  affect  the  liver,  and  the  other  or- 
gans connected  with  the  functions  of  Hie  alimen- 
tary canal.  Persons  who  have  injured  their  bilia- 
ry organs,  by  a  long  residence  in  hot  climates, 
and  who  are  suffering  under  the  symptoms,  either 
of  excess  of  bile  or  deficiency  of  bile,  and  an 
irregularity  in  its  secretion,  receive  remarkable 
benefit  from  a  course  of  this  water,  judiciously 
exhibited.  Its  use  may  be  here  continued,  even 
during  a  considerable  degree  of  debility  ;  and 
from  the  great  determination  to  the  bowels,  it  may 
be  employed  with  advantage  to  check  the  incipi- 
ent symptoms  of  dropsv,  and  general  anasarca, 
which  so  often  proceed  fiom  an  obstruction  of  the 
liver.  In  scrophulous  affections,  the  sea  has  the 
decided  preference  ;  in  painful  affections  of  the 
skin,  called  scorbutic  eruptions,  which  make  their 
appearance  at  stated  intervals,  producing  a  copi- 
ous discharge  of  lymph,  and  an  abundant  des- 
quamation, in  common  with  other  saline  purgative 
springs,  this  is  found  to  bring  relief ;  but  it  re- 
quires to  be  persevered  in  for  a  considerable  time, 
keeping  up  a  constant  determination  to  the  bowels, 
and  making  use  of  warm  bathing.  The  season 
for  drinking  the  Cheltenham  water  is  during  the 
whole  of  the  summer  months. 

CHE'LYS.  (XiXus,  a  shell.)  The  breast  is 
so  called,  as  resembling,  in  shape  and  oflice,  the 
shell  of  some  fishes. 

Chelv'scion.  (From  ^£>D5,  the  breast.)  A 
dry,  short  cough,  in  which  the  muscles  of  the 
breast  are  very  sore. 

Che'ma.  A  measure  mentioned  by  the  Greek 
physicians,  supposed  to  contain  two  small  spoon- 
fuls. 

CHE'MIA.     See  Chemistry. 

CHE'MICAL.    Of  or  belonging  to  chemistry. 

CHEMISTRY.  (Xt^ia,  and  sometimes  %n- 
ina  :  Ckamia,  from  Chama,  to  burn,  Arab,  this 
science  being  the  examination  of  all  substances 
by  fire.)  Chemia ;  Chimia ;  Chymia.  The 
learned  are  not  yet  agreed  as  to  the  most  proper 
definition  of  chemistry.  Boerlmave  seems  to  have 
rauked  it  among  the  arts.  According  to  Mao 
quer,  it  is  a  science,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
discover  the  nature  and  properties  of  all  bodies 
by  their  analyses  and  combinations.  Dr.  Black 
says,  it  is  a  "science  which  teaches,  by  experi- 
ments, the  effects  of  heat  and  mixture  on  bodies  ; 
and  Fourcroy  defines  it  a  science  which  teaches 
the  mutual  actions  of  all  natural  bodies  on  each 
other.  "Chemistry,"  says  Jacquin,  "is  that 
branch  of  natural  philosophy  which  unfolds  the 
nature  of  all  material  bodies,  determines  the  num- 
ber and  properties  of  their  component  parts,  and 
teaches  us  how  those  parts  are  united,  and  by 
what  means  they  may  be  separated  and  recom- 
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bined."  Mr.  Heron  defines  it,  "That  science whicfr 
investigates  and  explains  the  laws  of  that  attrac- 
tion which  takes  place  between  the  minute  com- 
ponent  particles  of  natural  bodies."  Dr.  Ure'i 
definition  is,  "  the  Science  which  investigates  the 
composition  of  material  substances,  and  the  per- 
manent changes  of  constitution  which  their  mutual 
actions  produce."  The  objects  to  which  the  at- 
tention of  chemists  is  directed,  comprehend  the 
whole  of  the  substances  that  compose  the  globe. 

CHEMO'SIS.  (From  ^aivw,  to  gape ;  because 
it  gives  the  appearance  of  a  gap,  or  aperture.) 
Inflammation  ol  the  conjunctive  membrane  of  the 
eye,  in  which  the  white  of  the  eye  is  distended 
with  blood,  and  elevated  above  the  margin  of  the 
transparent  cornea.  In  Cullen's  Nosology,  it  is  a 
variety  of  the  ophthalmia  membranarum,  or  an 
inflammation  of  the  membranes  of  the  eye. 

Chenopodio-morus.  (From  chenopodium 
and  morus,  the  mulberry  ;  so  called  because  it  is 
a  sort  of  chenopodium,  with  leaves  like  a  mul- 
berry. )  The  herb  mulberry-blight.  The  Blitum 
capitatum  of  Linnaeus. 

CHENOPO'DIUM.  (From  Xnv,  a  goose,  and 
tzou;,  a  foot  ;  so  called  from  its  supposed  resem- 
blance to  a  goose's  foot. )  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linnoean  system.  Class,  Pentan- 
dria  ;  Order,  Digynia.  The  herb  chenopody : 
goose's  foot. 

Chenopodium  ambrosioides.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  Mexican  tea-plant.  Botrys 
Mexicana ;  Bolrys  ambrosioides  Mericana; 
Chenopodium  Mexieanum ;  Botrys  Americana. 
Mexico  tea  ;  Spanish  tea  and  Artemisian  botrys. 
Chenopodium— foliis  lanceolate  dentalis,  ra- 
cemis  foliatis  simplicibus,  of  Linnaeus.  A  de- 
coction of  this  plant  is  recommended  in  paralytic 
cases.  Formerly  the  infusion  was  drank  instead 
of  Chinese  tea. 

Chenopodium  anthelminticum.  Tbeseeds 
of  this  plant,  Chenopodium— foliis  ovato-ob- 
longis  dentatis,  raeemis  aphyllis,  of  Linnaeus, 
though  in  great  esteem  in  America,  for  the  cure 
of  worms,  are  seldom  exhibited  in  this  country. 
They  are  powdered  and  made  into  an  electuary, 
with  any  proper  syrup,  or  conserve. 

Chenopodium  bonus  Henricus.  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  the  English  mercury.  Boim 
Henricus;  Totabona;  Lapathum  unctuotum ; 
Chenopodium;  Chenopodium— foliis  triangfr 
lari-sagittatis,  integerrimis,  spicis  composilit 
aphyllis  axillaribus,  of  Linnaeus.  The  plant  to 
which  these  names  are  given,  is  a  native  of  this 
country,  and  common  in  waste  grounds  from  June 
to  August.  It  differs  little  from  spinach  when 
cultivated  -}  and  in  many  places  the  young  shoots 
are  eaten  in  springy  like  asparagus.  The  leares 
are  accounted  emollient,  and  have  been  made  an 
ingredient  in  decoctions  for  glysterc.  They  are 
applied  by  the  common  people  to  flesh  wounds 
and  sores  under  the  notion  of'  drawing  and  heal- 
ing. 

Chenopodium  botrys.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  Jerusalem  oak.  Botrys  vulgaris ;  Botryt; 
Ambrosia;  Artemisia  chenopodium;  Airiple* 
odorata ;  Atriplex  suaveolens ;  Chenopodium— 
foliis  oblongiia  sinualis,  racemu  nudis  multifi- 
dis,  of  Linnaeus.  This  plant  was  formerly  ad- 
ministered in  form  of  decoction  in  some  diseases 
of  the  chest ;  as  humoral  asthma,  coughs,  and 
catarrhs.     It  is  now  fallen  into  disuse. 

Chenopodium  fcstidum.  See  Chenopodiun 
vulvaria. 

Chenopodium  vulvaria.  The  systematic 
name  for  the  stinking  orach.  Atriplex  fatida; 
Atriplex  olida ;  Vulvaria;  Garosmum;  Ra- 
phex  :  Chenopodivmfatidv.m  ;  Bliiumfatidum. 
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,  i,riiil  smell  of  this  plant,  ChtnopoAtum 

foliu' integrmmU   rhombeo   ovatis,  jioribut 

ixilloribu*,  of  Linnaeus,  induced 
ihibit  it  in  hysterical  dineai 
m  now  superseded  by  more  active  preparations. 

I  Lasseignc  have  il 
ammonia  in  this  plant  in  an  uncombincd  state, 
I  probably  the  vehicle  of  the  remarkably 
odour  which  it  exhales,  strongly  rc- 
tliat  of  putrid  fish.  When  the  plant  is 
ith  water,  and  the  liquor  expn  - 

lied,  we  procure  a  fluid  which  con- 
tain* the  mbcarbonate  of  ammonia,  and  an  oily 
matter,  which  gives  the  fluid  a  milky  appearance. 
If  the   expressed  juice  of   the   chenopodium   be 
evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  an  extract,  it  is 
found  to  be  alkaline  ;  there  seems   to  be  acetic 
acid  in  it.     It-  ba-is  is  said  to  be  of  an  albumin- 
Ued  also  to  contain  a  small 
quantity  of  the  substance  which  the  French  call 
o'iniazo'me,  a  little  of  an   aromatic  resin,   and  a 
bitter  matter,  soluble  both  in  alkohol  and  water, 
as  well  M  several  saline  bodies. 
Che'ras.     (From  %cu>,  to  pour  ont.)     An  ob- 
I  struma,  or  scrophula. 
km)  mum.     See  Scavdix  eerefolium. 
CHE'RMES.     (Arabian.)     A  small  berry,  lull 
i  s  like  worms :  the  juice  of  which  was 
formerly  made  into  a  confection,  called  eonfectio 
,   which   has    been  long  disused.    The 
worm  itself  was  also  so  called. 

Cherubs    mimeralis.     Hydro-sulphuret  of 
antimony. 

Cherni'bium.     Chernibion.    In  Hippocrates 
il  signifies  an  urinal. 

>  nia.     (From  Xcifiioi,  the    Centaur.) 
See  Chironia  centaurivm. 

CHERRY.     See   Cerasa  nigra,  and  Cerusa 
rubra. 

Cherry,  bay.     The  Lauro-crrasus. 
I'hrn y-laurel.     The  LmiTO-Ctl 
Cherry,  tointti .     The  Alkekengi. 
CHERVI'LLUM.     Bae  Seandix  eerefolium. 
CHESELDEN,  William,  was  born  in  Lei- 
ire,  1688.     After  serving  his  apprentice- 
ship to  a  surgeon  at  Leicester,  lie  came  to  study 
at  St.  Tbomaa'i  hospital,  to  which  he  aftcru  arils 
urgeon.     He  began  to  give  lectures  at 
the  early  ace  ol   88,  and  about  the  same  period 
Led  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.     Two 
years  after,  he  published   hi.  "  Anatomical  De- 
scription of  the  Human  Hodv,"  with  some  select 
surgery,  which  passed  through  sexual 
edition*  ,   in  one  ol  v.  Inch  he  detailed  his  success 
in  the  operation  of  lithotomy  by  the  lateral  iuc- 
ii  is  termed,  which  he  round  not  so  liable 
as  the  ln^li  operation.     He  also  gave  in 
i lie    Philosophical    Transactions,   an    interesting 
account  ol  a  grown  person  whom  he  restored  to 
sight  alter  being  blind  from  infancy;  and  lurnish- 
otkef  contributions  to  the  same  work. 
being  honourably  distinguished  by  some 
"t  the  French  societies,  he  was  appointed  princi- 
pal eurnua  to  Qneoj  Caroline,  to  whom  hededi- 
c  ated  his   splendid  work  on  the  bones  in   1733. 
us  alter  chosen  surgeon  to  Chelsea 
Hospital,  and  retired   from    public  practice,  and 

<"l  i   JEteulu*  and  Fagu*. 

Chtinut,  hi  .    llijipucos- 

<  a  it  um. 

-uvrl.     Sec  Fagvs  caatanrc. 

I  i  pour  out. )     Liqita- 

(  "*  I  i  roller,  applied 

by  its  middle    below  the  chin  :  then  runninir  on 


■ed  ou  the  top  ol  the  heaJ  ; 
then  passing  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  is  there 
crossed:  it  then  passes  under  the  chin,  where 
crossing,  it  is  carried  to  the  top  of  the  head,  &c. 
until  it  is  all  taken  up. 

CHEYNE,  George,  was  horn  in  Scotland, 
1670.  After  graduating  in  medicine,  he  came  to 
London,  at  the  age  of  30,  and  published  a  The- 
ory of  Fevers,  and  five  years  after  a  work  on 
Fluxions,  which  procured  his  election  into  the 
Royal  Society ;  and  this  was  soon  followed  by 
his  "  Philosophical  Principles  of  Natural  Reli- 
gion." Being  naturally  inclined  to  corpulency, 
and  indulging  in  free  living,  he  became,  when 
only  of  a  middle  age,  perfectly  unwieldy,  with 
otter  marks  of  an  impaired  constitution  ;  against 
which,  finding  medicines  of  little  avail,  he  deter- 
mined to  abstain  from  all  fermented  liquors,  and 
confine  himself  to  a  milk  and  vegetable  diet. 
This  plan  speedily  relieved  the  most  distressing 
symptoms,  which  ledhiiv.  after  a  while  to  resume 
his  luxuries;  but  finding  his  cor. plaints  presently 
returning,  he  resorted  again  to  the  abstemious 
plan  ;  by  a  steady  perseverance  in  which  he  re- 
tained a  tolerable  share  of  health  to  the  advanced 
age  of  72.  In  1 7.2,  in  a  treatise  on  the  gout,  &c. 
he  first  inculcated  this  plan  ;  and  two  years  after 
greatly  enlarged  on  the  same  subject,  in  his  cele- 
brated "  Essay  on  Health  and  Long  Life."  His 
"  English  Malady,  or  Treatise  on  Nervous  Dis- 
eases," which  he  regarded  as  especially  prevalent 
in  this  country,  a  very  popular  work,  published 
1 7:3'j,  contains  a  candid  ami  judicious  narrative  of 
his  own  case. 

CHEZANA'NCE.  (From  Xt&>  tn  S°  to 
stool,  and  ovay<tt(,  necessity.)  1.  Any  thing  that 
creates  a  necessity  to  go  to  stool. 

2.  In  P.  iEgineta,  it  is  the  name  of  an  oint- 
ment, with  which  the  .uius  is  to  be  rubbed,  for 
promoting  stools. 

CHI'A.  (From  Xm<.,  an  island  where  they 
were  formerly  propagated.)  1.  A  sweet  fig  of 
the  island  of  Cyprus,  Chio,  or  Scio. 

2.  An  earth  from  the  island  of  Chio,  formerly 
used  in  fevers. 

3.  A  species  of  turpentine.  See  Pistachia 
terebinlhus. 

Chi'acus.  (From  Xios,  the  island  of  Scio.) 
An  epithet  of  a  collyrinm,  the  .chief  ingredient  of 
which  was  wine  of  Chios. 

CtiiADus.  In  Paracelsus  it  signifies  the  same 
as  furunculus. 

Chian  turpentine.    See  Pirtacia  terebinthus. 

Ciiia'.smi'.s.  (From  ,\'"s"'>  to  form  like  the 
letter  X,  chi.)  The  name  of  a  bandage,  the 
shape  of  which  is  like  the  Greek  letter  X,  chi. 

CHIASTOLITE.  The  name  of  a  mineral 
found  in  Brittany  and  Spain,  somewhat  like 
steatite. 

Chia'stos.  The  name  of  a  crucial  bandage 
in  Oribasius  ;  so  called  from  its  resembling  the 
letter  X,  chi. 

Chia'stre.  The  name  of  a  bandage  for  the 
temporal  artery.  It  is  a  double-headed  roller,  the 
middle  of  w  hivh  is  applied  to  the  side  of  the  head, 
opposite  to  that  in  which  the  artery  is  opened, 
and,  when  brought  round  to  the  part  affected,  it 
is  crossed  upon  the  compress  that  is  laid  upon  the 
wound,  and  then,  the  continuation  is  over  the  co- 
ronal suture,  and  under  the  chin  ;  then  crossing 
on  the  compress,  the  course  is,  as  at  the  first, 
round  the  head,  fcc.  till  the  whole  roller  is  taken 
up. 

Chi'bou.  A  spurious  species  of  gumelemi, 
spoken  of  by  the  faculty  of  Paris,  but  not  known 
in  England 
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On  eur.     Sulphur. 

Chichi'ma.     Contracted  from  Chi 
gee  Cinchona. 

CHICKEN.     The  young  of  the  gallinat 
order  of  birds,    especially  of  the  domestic  fowl. 
See  Phasianus  gn'lu.s. 

CHICKEN  POX.     See  Varicella. 

CHICKWEED.  media. 

CHICOYNEAU,  Francis,  was  born  at 
Montpelier  in  1672,  the  second  son  of  a  professor 
there,  who  becoming  blind,  he  was  appointed  to 
discharge  his  duties,  after  taking  his  degrees  in 
medicine.  Having  acquitted  himself  very  credi- 
tably, he  was  deputed  with  other  physicians  to 
Marseilles  in  F720,  to  devise  measures  for  arrest- 
ing the  progress  of  the  plague,  which  in  the  end 
almost  depopulated  that  city.  The  zeal  which 
he  evinced  on  that  occasion  was  rewarded  by  a 
pension ;  and  on  the  death  of  his  fatber-in-law, 
M.  Chirac,  in  1731,  he  was  appointed  to  succeed 
him  as  first  physician  to  the  king  ;  and  received 
also  other  honours  previously  to  his  death  in  1752. 
He  published  in  1721,  in  conjunction  with  the 
other  physicians,  an  account  of  the  plague  at 
Marseilles,  in  which  the  opinion  is  advanced,  that 
the  disease  was  not  contagious :  and  having  re- 
ceived orders  from  the  king  to  collect  all  the  ob- 
servations that  had  been  made  concerning  that 
disease,  he  drew  up  an  enlarged  treatise  with 
much  candour,  and  containing  a  number  of  useful 
facts,  which  was  made  public  in  1744. 

CHI'LBLAIN.     See  Pernio. 

Chi'li,  balsamum  de.  Salmon  speaks,  but 
without  any  proof,  of  its  being  brought  from 
Chili.  The  Barbadoes  tar,  in  which  are  mixed 
a  few  drops  of  the  oil  of  aniseed,  is  usually  sold 
for  it. 

Chiliody'namon.  (From^iXioi,  a  thousand, 
and  Ivvajiis,  virtue.)  In  Dioscorides,  this  name 
is  given  on  account  of  its  many  virtues.  An 
epithet  of  the  herb  Polemonium.  Most  pro- 
bably the  wood  sage,  Teucrium  scorodonia  of 
Linnaeus. 

Chiliovhyllon.  (From  \i\ioi,  a  thousand, 
and  \pij\Xov,  a  leaf,  because  of  the  great  number 
of  leaflets.)  A  name  of  the  milfoil.  See  Achil- 
lea millefolium. 

Ciii'lon.  XctXrnv.  An  inflamed  and  swelled 
lip. 

Giiilpela'gua.     A  variety  of  capsicum. 

Chime'thlon.     A  chilblain. 

Chi'mia.     See  Chemistry. 

Ghimia'ter.  (From  Xvlitai  chemistry,  and 
larpos,  a  physician.)  A  physician  who  makes  the 
science  of  chemistiy  subservient  to  the  purposes  of 
medicine. 

Chimo'lea  laxa.  Paracelsus  means,  by  this 
word,  the  sublimed  powder  which  is  separated 
from  the  flowers  of  saliuc  ores. 

CHI'NA.  (So  named  from  the  country  of 
China,  from  whence  it  was  brought.)  See  6'mt- 
lax  China. 

China  ciusm.  A  narrie  given  to  the  Peruvian 
bark. 

China  occidentals.  China  spuria  no- 
dosa; Smilax  pseudo-China ;  Smilax  Indica 
spinosa  ;  American  or  West-Indian  China.  This 
root  is  chiefly  brought  from  Jamaica,  in  large 
round  pieces  lull  of  knots.  In  scrophulous  dis- 
orders, it  has  been  preferred  to  the  oriental 
kind.  In  other  cases  it  is  of  similar  but  inferior 
virtue. 

China  supposita.  See  Senecio  pseudo- 
china. 

Chinchi'na.     See  Cinchona. 

Chinchi'na  Carib.ca.     See  Cinchona  Ca- 
ribdfi. 
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CHINCHINA   df.  Santa  Pe'.     There  at 
vera!   species  of  bark  sent   from    Santa  Fe;  but 

neither   tin  :ir  particular   natures,  nor  the 
which    afford    them,   are   yet   accurately   d 
mined. 

Chinchina  Jamaicensis.  See  Cinchona 
CaribtBa. 

Chinchina  rubra.  See  Cinchona oblongi- 
folia. 

Chinchina  de  St.  Lucia.  St.  Lucia  bark. 
See  Cinchona  floribunda. 

CHENCOUGH.     See  Pertussis. 

CHJNE'NSIS.     See  Citrus  auraniium. 

Chinese  Smilax.     See  Smilax  Chine. 

Chio  turpentine.     See  Pislacia  terebinthun. 

Chi'oi.i.  In  Paracelsus  it  is  synonymous  with 
furunculus. 

CHIRA'GRA.  (From  Xctp,  the  hand,  and 
aypa,  a  seizure.)  The  gout  in  the  joints  of  the 
hand.     See  Arthritis. 

CHIRO'NES.  (From  Xap,  the  hand.)  Small 
pustules  on  the  hand  and  feet,  inclosed  in  which i5 
a  troublesome  worm. 

CHIRO'NTA.  (From  Chiron,  the  Centaur, 
who  discovered  its  use. )  1 .  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Pen- 
tandria;  Order,  Monogynia. 

2.  (From  Xu,,,  the  hand.)  An  affection  of  the 
hand,  where  it  is  troubled  with  chirones. 

Chironia  Centaurium.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  officinal  centauiy.  Centaurium 
minus  vulgare ;  Centaurium  parvum ;  Centau- 
rium minus;  Libadium ;  Chironia— corolli» 
quinquefidis  infundibuliformibus,  caule  dicho- 
tomo,  pistillo  simplici,  of  Linnaeus.  This  plant 
is  justly  esteemed  to  be  the  most  efficacious  bitter 
of  all  the  medicinal  plants  indigenous  to  this 
country.  It  has  been  recommended,  by  Cullen, 
as  a  substitute  for  gentian,  and  by  several  is 
thought  to  be  a  more  useful  medicine.  The  tops 
of  the  centaury  plant  are  directed  for  use  by  the 
colleges  of  London  and  Edinburgh  and  are  most 
commonly  given  in  infusion  ;  but  they  may  also 
be  taken  in  powder,  or  prepared  into  an  extract. 

Chiro'nium.  (From  Xapwv,  the  Centaur, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  healed 
them.)  A  malignant  ulcer,  callous  on  its  edges, 
and  difficult  to  cure. 

CHIROTHE'C  A.  (From  Xc,p,  the  hand,  and 
tiOiiih,  to  put.)  A  glove  of  the  scarfskin,  with 
the  nails,  which  is  brought  off  from  the  dead  sub- 
ject, after  the  cuticle  is  loosened  by  putrefaction, 
from  the  parts  under  it. 

CHIR'URGIA.  (From  Xt,p,  the  hand,  and 
tpyov,  a  work  ;  because  surgical  operations  are 
performed  by  the  hand.)  Clnrurgery,  or  surgery. 

Chi'ton.     XiTbiv.     A  coat,  or  membrane. 

Chi'um.  (From  Xios,  the  island  where  it 
was  produced.)  An  epithet  of  a  wine  made  at 
Scio. 

Chlia'sma.  (From  ^Xiou-id,  to  make  warm.) 
A  warm  fomentation. 

CHLORA'SMA.  (From  vXww,  green.) 
See  Chlorosis. 

CHLORATE.  A  compound  of  chloric  acid 
with  a  salifiable  basis. 

CHLORIC  ACID.  Acidum  chloricum.  "It 
was  first  eliminated  from  salts  containing  it  by 
Gay  Lussac,  and  described  by  him  in  his  admira- 
ble memoir  on  iodine,  published  in  the  91st  vo- 
lume of  the  Annates  de  Chimie.  When  a  current 
of  chlorine  is  passed  for  some  time  through  a  so- 
lution of  barytic  earth  in  warm  water,  a  substance 
called  hyperoxymuriate  of  barytes  by  its  first  dis- 
coverer, Chencvix,  is  formed,  as  well  as  some 
common  muriate.  The  latter  is  separated,  by 
boilin?  phosphate  of  silver  in  the  compound  so- 
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Ution.    The  fanner  may   'hen  be  obtained   by 

homhoidal   prams.     Into  a 

i  i In-,   -,r.lt ,  ■  poured 

arid.     Though   he  added  only  a 

v    enough  lo  saturate 

i,  -,  the  li(|iiid  ibly  arid,  and 

ied.     By  continuing 

with  caution,  he  succeeded 

ing  an  acid  liquid  entirely  free  from  sol- 

I  and  barytes,  and  not  precipitating ni- 

lv(  i .      It   was  chloric    acid   dissolved  in 

e  following. 

smell.     Its  solution 
Its  taste  is  very 
nuns  without  destroying  the 
colour.     '  no  alteration  on  solution  ol 

id.     Light  docs  not  decom- 
ncentrated  by  a  gentle  heat, 
aposition,    or  without 
evaporat  kepi  a  longtime  exposed  to 

ible  diminution  of  its  quan- 
tity.    When  concentrate  i,  it  has  something  of  an 
insistency.     When   exposed   to   heat,  it  is 
ito  oxygen  and  chlorine,  and 
partly    volatilized   without   alteration.      Muriatic 
the  same  way,  at  the  com- 
mon temperature.     Sulphurous  acid,  and  sulphu- 
drogen,  have  the  same  property ;  butni- 
■■   upon  it.    Combined 
with    ammonia,    it    forms  a  fulminating  salt,  for- 
merly  described  by   M.  t'henevix.    It  does  not 
metallic  solution.     It  readily  dis- 
iging    hydrogen;  but  it  acts 
n  mercury.     It  cannot  be  obtained  in  the 
•late.     It  is  composed  of  1   volume  chlo- 
•  i.'cu,  or,    by   weight,  of  100  chlo- 
rine, 111.70  oxygen,  if  we   consider  the  specific 
'.1866. 
ding  account  of  the  properties  of 
it  ill,  M.  Vaoquelin  has  addea  the  follow- 
not  only  acid,  lint  astringent,  and 
r,  when  concentrated,  is  somewhat  pun- 
gent.    It  diirers  (rum  chlorine,  in  not   precipita- 
itine.     When  |ia|«tr  stained   with  litmus 
'act   with  it,  the  co- 
lour is  destroyed.     Mixed   with  muriatic   acid, 
formed,  and    both    acids    are   converted 
into  chlorine,      Sulphurous  acid  is  converted  into 
sulphuric,    by  taking  oxygen    from   the  chloric 
acid,  whi'h  is  consequently  converted  into  chlo- 
rine. 

Chloric  add  combines  with  the  bases,  and 
lonns  the  rliloi  <iti.i,  a  set  of  salts  formerly  known 
by  tin-  name  ol  the  hyperoxygenated  miniates. 
nay  he  formed  either  directly  by  satura- 
dkali  or  earth  with  the  chloric  acid,  or 
by  tin  old  process  of  transmitting  chlorine  through 
the  solution-  ol  the  ha-i  -,  in  WOOlfVl  bottles. 
In  this  ease  the  water  is  decomposed.    Its  oxy- 

ie  porti if  the  chlorine,  forming 

ii  id,  while  its  hydrogen  unites  to  another 
portion  of  chlorine,  forming  muriatic  acid  ;  and 
i  •  must  he  contempo- 
raneous^ and     must     he    afterwards 
i,  or  peculiar  method-. 
r  hyperoxymuriate, 
be  procured  by 
it  is  formed,  into  a  solution 
W  In  n  the  solution    is  saturated,    it 
gently,  and   the  first 
ired,  this  eis  • 

diced   at 

a  shining 

i    rhomboidal   plate..     It  i- 

and,  hut  \i  rv 
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rather  unpleasant.    Its  specific  gravity  is  2.0.    16 

er,  at  60°,  dissolve  one  of  it,  and  2J 

ug  water.     The  purest  oxygen  is  extracted 

from  this  salt,  by  exposing  it  to  a  gentle  red  beat. 

One  hundred  -rrains  yield  about  115  cubic  inches 

It  consists  of  !»..">  chloric  acid  -+•  6  pot- 

15.5,  which  is  the  prime  equivalent  of1  the 

salt. 

The  effects  of  this  salt  on  inflammable  bodies 
are  wry  powerful.  Rub  two  grains  into  powder 
in  a  mortar,  add  a  grain  of  sulphur,  mix  them  well 
by  gentle  trituration,  then  collect  the  powder  into 
a  heap,  and  press  upon  it  suddenly  and  forcibly 
with  the  pestle,  a  loud  detonation  will  ensue.  If 
the  mixture  be  wrapped  in  strong  paper,  and 
struck  with  a  hammer,  the  report  will  be  still 
louder.  Five  grains  of  the  salt,  mjxed  in  the 
same  maimer  with  two  and  a  half  of  charcoal, 
will  he  inflamed  by  stron<;  trituration,  especially 
if  a  grain  or  two  of  sulphur  be  added,  but  with- 
out much  noise.  If  a  little  sugar  be  mixed  with 
half  its  weight  of  the  chlorate,  and  a  little  strong 
sulphuric  acid  poured  on  it,  a  sudden  and  vehe- 
ment inflammation  will  ensue  ;  but  this  experi- 
ment requires  caution,  as  well  as  the  following. 
To  one  grain  of  the  powdered  salt  in  a  mortar, 
add  half  a  grain  of  phosphorus  ;  it  will  detonate, 
with  a  loud  report,  on  the  gentlest  trituration.  In 
this  experiment  the  hand  should  be  defended  by  a 
glove,  and  great  care  should  be  taken  that  none 
of  the  phosphorus  get  into  the  eyes.  Phosphorus 
ipay  be  inflamed  by  it  under  water,  putting  into  a 
wine  ghjtl  one  part  of  phosphorus  and  two  of  the 
chlorate,  nearly  filling  the  glass  with  water,  and 
then  pouring  in,  through  a  glass  tube  reaching  to 
the  bottom,  three  or  four  parts  of  sulphuric  acid. 
This  experiment,  too,  is  very  hazardous  to  the  eyes. 
If  olive  or  linseed  oil  be  taken  instead  of  phos- 
phorus, it  may  be  inflamed  by  similar  means  on 
the  surface  of  the  water.  This  salt  should  not 
he  kept  mixed  with  sulphur,  or  perhaps  any  in- 
flammable substance,  as  in  this  state  it  has  been 
known  to  detonate  spontaneously.  As  it  is  the 
common  ett'ect  of  mixtures  of  this  salt  with  in- 
flammable substances  of  every  kind,  to  take  fire 
on  being  projected  into  the  stronger  acids,  Che- 
nevix  tried  the  experiment  with  it  mixed  with  dia- 
mond powder  in  various  proportions,  but  without 
success. 

Chlorate  of  soda  may  be  prepared  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  preceding,  by  substituting  soda  for 
potassa  ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  obtain  it  separate, 
as  it  is  nearly  as  soluble  as  the  muriate  of  soda, 
requiring  only  3  parts  of  cold  water.  Vauquelin 
formed  it,  by  saturating  chloric  acid  with  soda  ; 
600  parts  of  the  dry  carbonate  yielding  1100  parts 
of  crystallized  chlorate.  It  consists  of  4  soda, 
9.5  acid  =  13.5,  which  is  its  prime  equivalent.  It 
crystallises  in  square  plates,  produces  a  sensation 
ol  cold  in  the  mouth,  and  a  saline  taste ;  is 
slightly  deliquescent,  and  in  its  other  properties 
resembles  the  chlorate  of  potassa. 

Barytes  appear.- to  be  the  next  base  in  order  of 
affinity  for  MM  acid.  The  best  method  of  form- 
ing it  is  to  pour  hot  water  on  a  large  quantity  of 
this  earth,  ami  to  pass  a  current  ol  chlorine 
through  the  liquid  kept  warm,  so  that  afresh  por- 
tion ol  barytes  may  be  taken  up  BS  the  former  is 
saturated.  This  salt  is  soluble  in  about  lour  parts 
ol  cold  water,  and  less  Ol  warm,  and  crystallises 
like  the  simple  muriate.  It  may  he  obtained, 
however,  by  the  agency  of  double  affinity:  for 
phosphate  of  siKer  boiled  in  the  solution  will  de- 
compose the  simple  miniate,  and  the  muriate  of 
silver  anil  phosphate  of  barj  tea  being  insoluble, 
will  both  fall  down  and  leave  the  chlorate  in  bo- 
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iution  alone.  The  phosphate  of  silver  employed 
in  this  process  must  be  perfectly  pure,  and  not  the 
least  contaminated  with  copper. 

The  chlorate  of  sirontitea  may  be  obtained  in 
the  same  manner.  It  is  deliquescent,  melts  im- 
mediately in  the  mouth,  and  produces  cold  ;  is 
more  soluble  in  alkohol  than  the  simple  muriate, 
and  crystallises  in  needles. 

The  chlorate  of  lime,  obtained  in  a  similar 
way,  is  extremely  deliquescent,  liquefies  at  a  low 
heat,  is  very  soluble  in  alkohol,  produces  much 
cold  in  solution,  and  has  a  sharp  bitter  taste. 

Chlorate  of  ammonia  is  formed  by  double 
affinity,  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  decomposing 
the  earthy  salts  of  this  genus,  giving  up  it3  car- 
bonic acid  to  their  base,  and  combining  with  their 
acid  into  chlorate  of  ammonia,  which  may  be  ob- 
tained by  evaporation.  It  is  very  soluble  both 
in  water  and  alkohol,  and  decomposed  by  a  mo- 
derate heat. 

The  chlorate  of  magnesia  much  resembles  that 
of  lime. 

To  obtain  chlorate  of  alumina,  Chcnevix  put 
some  alumina,  precipitated  from  the  muriate,  and 
well  washed,  but  still  moist,  into  a  Woolfe's  ap- 
paratus, and  treated  it  as  the  other  earths.  The 
alumina  shortly  disappeared ;  and  on  pouring 
.sulphuric  acid  into  the  liquor,  a  strong  smell  of 
chloric  acid  was  perceivable  ;  but  on  -..itempting 
to  obtain  the  salt  pure  by  means  of  phosphate 
of  silver,  the  whole  was  decomposed,  and  nothing 
but  chlorate  of  silver  was  found  in  the  svaition. 

CHLORIC  OXIDE.  Deuto.xide  of  chlorine. 
When  sulphuric  acid  is  poured  upon  Ivyper-oxy- 
muriate  of  potassa  in  a  wine-glass,  very  little 
effervescence  takes  place,  but  the  acid  gradually 
acquires  an  orange  colour,  and  a  dense  yellow 
vapour,  of  a  peculiar  and  not  disagreeable  smell, 
floats  on  the  surface.  These  phenomena  led 
Sir  II.  Davy  to  believe,  that  the  substanr  e  extri- 
cated from  the  salt  is  held-jn  solution  by  the  acid. 
After  various  unsuccessful  attempts  to  obtain  this 
substance  in  a  separate  state,  he  at  last  succeeded 
by  the  following  method  :  About  60  grains  of  the 
salt  are  triturated  with  a  little  sulphuiic  acid,  just 
sufficient  to  convert  them  into  a  very  solid  paste. 
This  is  put  into  a  retort,  which  is  heated  by  means 
of  hot  water.  'I  he  water  must  never  be  allowed 
to  become  boiling  hot,  for  fear  of  explosion,  'the 
heat  drives  off  the  new  gas,  which  may  be  re- 
ceived over  mercury.  This  new  gas  has  a  much 
more  intense  colour  than  euchlorine.  It  does  not 
act  on  mercury.  Water  absorbs  more  of  it  than 
euchlorine.  Its  taste  is  astringent.  It  destroys 
vegetable  blues  without  reddening  them.  \\  ben 
phosphorus  is  introduced  into  it,  an  explosion 
takes  place.  When  heat  is  applied,  the  gas  ex- 
plodes with  more  violence,  and  producing  more 
light  than  euchlorine.  When  thus  exploded,  two 
measures  of  it  are  converted  into  nearly  three 
measures,  which  consist  of  a  mixture  of  one 
.measure  chlorine,  and  two  measures  oxygen. 
Henc<  it  :s  composed  of  one  atom  chlorine  and 
four  atoms  oxygen. 

Deuto.xide  oi  chlorine  has  a  peculiar  aromatic 
odour,  unmixed  with  any  smell  of  chlorine.  A 
little  chlorine  is  always  absorbed  by  the  mercury 
during  the  explosion  of  the  gas.  Hence  the  small 
deficiency  of  the  resulting  measure  is  accounted 
1'or.  At  common  temperatures  none  of  the  simple 
combustibles  which  Mr  H.  Davy  tried,  decom- 
posed the  gas,  except  phosphorus.  The  taste  of 
the  aqueous  solution  is  extremely  astringent  and 
corroding,  leaving  for  a  long  while  a  very  disa- 
greeable sensation.  The  action  of  liquid  nitric 
arid  on  the  chlorate  of  potassa  affords  the  same 


ga»,  and  a  much  larger  quantity  of  this  acid  may 
be  safely  employed  than  of  the  sulphuric.  But 
as  the  gas  must  be  procured  by  solution  of  the 
salt,  it  is  always  mixed  with  about  one-fifth  of 
oxygen." 

CHLORIDE.  A  compound  of  chlorine  with 
different  bodies. 

Chloride  of  azot.     See  Nitrogen. 

C  HLO'RIN  E .  (  So  called  from  ^Xupoj,  green 
because  it  is  of  a  green  colour.)  Oxygenated 
muriatic  acid.  "  The  introduction  of  this  term 
marks  an  era  in  chemical  science.  It  originated 
from  the  masterly  researches  of  Sir  H.  Davy  on 
the  oxymuriatic  acid  gas  of  the  French  school  • 
a  substance  which,  after  resisting  the  most  pow- 
erful means  of  decomposition  which  his  sagacity 
could  invent,  or  his  ingenuity  apply,  he  declared 
to  be,  according  to  the  true  logic  of  chemistry 
an  elementary  body,  and  not  a  compound  of  mu-' 
riatic  acid  and  oxygen,  as  was  previously  ima- 
gined, and  as  its  name  seemed  to  denote.  He 
accordingly  assigned  to  it  the  term  chlorine,  de- 
scriptive of  its  colour  ;  a  name  now  generally 
used.  The  chloridic  theory  of  combustion 
though  more  limited  in  its  applications  to  the  che^ 
mical  phenomena  of  nature,  than  the  antiphlogistic 
of  Lavoisier,  may  justly  be  regarded  as  of  equal 
importance  to  the  advancement  of  the  science 
itself.  When  we  now  survey  the  Transactions  of 
the  Royal  Society  for  1808, 1809, 1810,  and  1811, 
we  feel  overwhelmed  with  astonishment  at  the 
unparalleled  skill,  labour,  and  sagacity,  by  which 
the  great  English  chemist,  in  so  short  a  space, 
prodigiously  multiplied  the  objects  and  resources 
of  the  science,  while  he  promulgated  a  new  code 
of  laws,  flowing  from  views  of  elementary  action, 
equally  profound,  original,  and  sublime.  The 
importance  of  the  revolution  produced  by  his  re- 
searches on  chlorine,  will  justify  us  in  presenting 
a  detailed  account  of  the  steps  by  which  it  has 
been  effected.  How  entirely  the  glory  of  this 
great  work  belongs  to  Sir  H.  Davy,  notwithstand- 
ing some  invidious  attempts  in  this  country  to  tear 
the  well-earned  laurel  from  his  brow,  and  transfer 
it  to  the  French  chemists,  we  may  readily  judge 
by  the  following  decisive  facts. 

The  second  part  of  the  Phil.  Trans,  for  1809, 
contains  researches  on  oxymuriatic  acid,  its 
nature  and  combinations,  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  from 
which  the  following  interesting  extracts  are 
taken. 

'  In  the  Bakerian  lecture  for  1808,'  says  he,  'I 
have  given  an  account  of  the  action  of  potassium 
upon  muriatic  acid  gas,  by  which  more  than  one- 
third  of  its  volume  of  hydrogen  is  produced ;  and 
I  have  stated,  that  muriatic  acid  can  in  no  in- 
stance be  procured  from  oxymuriatic  acid,  or 
from  diy  muriates,  unless  water  or  its  elements 
be  present. 

'In  the  second  volume  of  the  Mcmoiret  D' 
Arcueil,  Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard  have  detailed u 
extensive  series  oi  facts,  upon  n:uriatic  acid,  and 
oxymuriatic  acid.  Some  of  their  experiments 
are  similar  to  those  I  have  detailed  in  the  paper 
just  referred  to  ;  others  are  peculiarly  their  own, 
and  of  a  very  curious  kind  :  their  general  conclu- 
sion is,  that  muriatic  acid  gas  contains  about  one- 
quarter  of  its  weight  of  water ;  and  that  oxymu- 
riatic acid  is  not  decomposable  by  any  substances 
but  hydrogen,  or  such  as  can  form  triple  combina- 
tions with  it. 

'  One  of  the  most  singular  facts  that  I  have  ob- 
served on  this  subject,  and  which  I  have  befoit 
referred  to,  is  that  charcoal,  even  when  ignited  to 
whiteness  in  oxymuriatic  or  muriatic  acid  gases, 
by  the.  voltaic  battery,  effects  no  change  in  them, 
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ii  it  baa  been  previously  freed  from  hydrogen,  by 
interne  ipnifion  in  <  actio. 

hi  n(,  which  I   have  several  times 

repeated.  led  me  to  doubt  of  the  existence  of  oxy- 

.  ,  which  has  been  supposed 

•  n  it,  above  all  others,  in  a    loose  and 

rigorous  inves- 

,  I  I, it  in  if.  been  attempted  for  its 

detect  i 

He  then  proceeds  to  interrogate  nature,  with 
every  artifice  of  experiment  and  reasoning,  till  he 
finally  extorti  a  confession  of  the  true  constitution 
of  this  mysterious  muriatic  essence.  The  above 
1 1  his  Bakerian  lecture,  read  before  the 
Royal  Society  in  Nov.  and  Dec.  1810,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  first  part  of  their  Transactions  for 
1811,  present  the  whole  body  of  evidence  for  the 
tiriderompoiiiidcd  nature  of  oxymuriatic  acid  gas, 
rward  styled  chlorine  ;  and  they  will  be 
studied  in  every  enlightened  age  and  country,  as 
a  just  and  splendid  pattern  of  inductive  Baconian 
logic.  These  views  were  slowly  and  reluctantly  ad- 
mitted by  the  chemical  philosophers  of  Europe. 

In  1812  Sir  H.  Davy  published  his  Elements  of 
Chemical  Philosophy,  containing  a  systematic 
account  of  his  new  doctrines  concerning  the  com- 
bination of  simple  bodies.  Chlorine  is  there 
placed  in  the  same  rank  with  oxygen,  and  finally 
removed  from  the  class  of  acids.  In  1813,  The- 
nard  published  the  first  volume  of  his  TraiU  de 
Chimte  Kb  mentuirr  '/'/<,  orique  et  Pratique. 
This  distinguished  chemist,  the  fellow-labourer 
of  Gay  Lussac,  in  those  able  researches  on  the 
alkalies  and  oxymuriatic,  acid,  which  form  the 
distinguished  rivalry  of  the  French  school,  to  the 
brilliant  II.  ;>avy,  states,  at  p.  684 

of  the  above  volume,  the  composition  of  oxymu- 
riatic acid  as  foUowi 

1  Composition.  The  oxygenated  muriatic  gas 
contains  the  half  of  its  volume  of  oxygen  gas, 
not  including  thiit  which  we  may  suppose  in  mu- 
riatic acid.  It  thence  follows,  that  it  is  formed 
of  1.9183  of  muriatic  acid,  und  0.5517  of  oxygen  ; 
for  the  specific  gravity  of  oxygenated  muriatic 
ras  is  '1.41,  and  that  of  oxygen  gas  1.1034.' — 
'  Chenevu  first  determined  the  proportion  of  its 
constituent  principles.  Gay  Lussac  and  The- 
nard  determined  it  more  exactly,  and  showed  that 
we  could  not  decompose  the  oxygenated  muriatic 
gas,  hut  by  putting  it  in  contact  with  a  body 
capable  of  uniting  with  the  two  elements  of  this 
gas,  or  with  muriatic,  acid.  They  announced  at 
the  same  time  that  they  eoold  explain  all  the  phe- 
nomena which  it  presents,  l.y  considering  it  as  a 
simple  or  as  a  compound  body.  However,  this 
list  opini  ui  appeared  more  probable  to  them. 
Davy,  on  the  contrary,  embraced  the  first,  admit- 
ted it  exclusively,  and  toaght  to  fortify  it  by  ex- 
periments which  arc  peculiar  to  him.'    P.  685. 

In  the  second  volume  of  Thenard'l  work,  pub- 
lished in  1814,  he  explains  the  mutual  action  of 
chlorine  and  amnion    -  |y  on  the  oxy- 

SMooi  theory.      '  On   pent  demontrer  par   ce 
rrn'er  pi  le  gas  muriatiqile  oxigfne 

"  mr  la  moitie  de  son  volume  d'o 

rauriatique.'     P.  1 17.— In  the  4th 
winch    appeared    in    1S16,    we    find   the 

follow  inn  pueages  '  Oxygtneted  muriatic  ga*. 
.  in  combining  with 
iie   neutral  muriates. 

Now,   I'  ,,  contain  7.1. 

am,  .in  I 

equence, 

ry,  and  100  of 

of  oxy- 

-'''"   ,v   !  Bated  muriatic 
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gas  is  2.47  ;  hence,  this  contains  the  hall  a| 
volume  of  oxygen.'     P.  52. 

r  II.  Davy's  demonstrations, 
pressing  for  six  years  on  the  public  mind  of  the 
French  philosophers,  now  begins  to  transpire  in  a 
note  to  the  above  passage.—'  We  reason  here,' 
says  Thenard,  'obviously  on  the  hypothesis, 
which  consists  in  regarding  oxygenated  muriatic 
gas  as  a  compound  body.'  This  pressure  of  pub- 
lic opinion  becomes  conspicuous  at  the  end  of 
the  volume.  Among  the  additions,  we  have  the 
following  decisive  evidence  of  the  lingering  at- 
tachment to  the  old  theory  of  Lavoisier'and 
Berthollet. — '  A  pretty  considerable  number  of 
persons  who  have  subscribed  for  this  work  de- 
siring a  detailed  explanation  of  the  phenomena 
which  oxygenated  muriatic  gas  presents,  on  the 
supposition  that  this  gas  is  a  simple  body,  we 
are  now  going  to  explain  these  phenomena,  on  this 
supposition,  by  considering  them  attentively. 
The  oxygenated  muriatic  gas  will  take  the  name 
of  chlorine ;  its  combinations  with  phosphorus, 
sulphur,  azot,  metals,  will  be  called  chlorures  ; 
the  muriatic  acid,  which  results  from  equal  parts 
in  volume  of  hydrogen  and  oxygenated  muriatic 
gases,  will  be  hydrochloric  acid;  the  superoxy- 
genated  muriatic  acid  will  be  chlorous  acid;  and 
the  hyperoxygenated  muriatic,  chloric  acid  ;  the 
first,  comparable  to  the  hydriodic  acid,  and  the 
last  to  the  iodic  acid.'  In  fact,  therefore,  we 
evidently  see,  that  go  far  from  the  chloridic  theo- 
ry originating  in  France,  as  has  been  more  than 
insinuated,  it  was  only  the  researches:on  iodine, 
so  admirably  couduoted  by  Gay  Lussac,  that,  by 
their  auxiliary  attack  on  the  oxygen  hypothesis, 
eventually  opened  the  minds  of  its  adherents  to 
the  evidence  long  ago  advanced  by  Sir  H.  Davy. 
It  will  be  peculiarly  instructive,  to  give  a  general 
outline  of  that  evidence,  which  has  been  mu- 
tilated in  soir>e  systematic  works  on  chemistry, 
or  frittered  away  into  fragments. 

Sir  H.  Davy  subjected  oxymuriatic  gas  to  the 
action  of  many  simple  combustibles,  as  well  as 
metals,  and  from  the  compounds  formed,  en- 
deavoured to  eliminate  oxygen,  by  the  most  en- 
ergetic powers  of  affinity  and  voltaic  electricity, 
but  without  success,  as  the  following  abstract  will 
show. 

If  oxymuriatic  acid  gas  be  introduced  into  a 
vessel  exhausted  of  air,  containing  tin,  and  the 
tin  be  gently  heated,  and  the  gas  in  sufficient 
quantity,  the  tin  and  the  gas  disappear,  and  a 
limpid  fluid,  precisely  the  same  as  Libavius's 
liquor,  is  formed  :  If  t liis  substance  is  a  combina- 
tion of  muriatic  acid  and  oxide  of  tin,  oxide  of 
tin  ought  to  be  separated  from  it  by  means  of  am- 
monia. He  admitted  ammoniacal  gas  over  mer- 
cury to  a  small  quantity  of  the  liquor  of  Liba- 
vius  ;  it  was  absorbed  with  great  heat,  and  no  gas 
was  generated ;  a  solid  result  was  obtained,  which 
wa»  of  a  dull  white  colour  ;  some  of  it  was  heat- 
ed, to  ascertain  if  it  contained  oxide  of  tin  ;  but 
the  whole  volatilized,  producing  dense  pungent 
fumes. 

Another  experiment  of  the  same  kind,  made 
with  great  care,  and  in  which  the  ammonia  was 
used  in  sjreat  excess,  proved  that  the  liquor  of  Li- 
bavius  cannot  be  decompounded  by  ammonia; 
but  that  it  forms  a  new  combination  with  this 
substance. 

lie  made  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  solid 
compound  of  oxymuriatic  acid  and  phosphorus 
by  combustion,  and  saturated  it  with  ammonia,  by 
heating  it  in  a  proper  receiver  filled  with  ammo- 
niacal gas,  on  which  it  acted  with  great  energy, 
producing  much  heat  :   and  thev  formed  a  white 
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opaque  powder.  Supposing  that  this  substance 
was  composed  of  the  dry  muriates  and  phosphates 
of  ammonia  ;  as  muriate  of  ammonia  is  very  vola- 
tile, and  as  ammonia  is  driven  offfnm  phosphoric 
acid  by  a  heat  below  redness,  he  conceived  that, 
by  igniting  the  product  obtained,  he  should  pro- 
cure phosphoric  acid  ;  he  therefore  introduced 
some  of  the  powder  into  a  tube  of  green  glass, 
and  heated  it  to  redness,  out  of  the  contact  of  air, 
by  a  spirit  lamp  ;  but  found,  to  his  great  surprise, 
that  it  was  not  at  all  volatile,  nor  decomposable  at 
this  degree  of  heat,  and  that  it  gave  off  no  gaseous 
matter. 

The  circumstance,  that  a  substance  composed 
principally  of  oxymuriatic  acid,  and  ammonia, 
should  resist  decomposition  or  change  at  so 
high  a  temperature,  induced  him  to  pay  particular 
attention  to  the  properties  of  this  new  body. 

It  has  been  said,  and  taken  for  granted  by  many 
chemists,  that  when  oxymuriatic  acid  and  ammonia 
act  upon  each  other,  water  is  formed  :  he  several 
times  made  the  experiment,  and  was  convinced  that 
this  is  not  the  case. 

He  mixed  together  sulphurated  hydrogen  in  a 
high  degree  of  purity,  and  oxymuriatic  acid  gas, 
both  dried,  in  equal  volumes.  In  this  instance 
the  condensation  was  not  1-40  ;  sulphur,  which 
seemed  to  contain  a  little  oxymuriatic  acid,  was 
formed  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel ;  no  vapour  was 
deposited,  and  the  residual  gas  contained  about 
19-20  of  muriatic  acid  gas,  and  the  remainder  was 
inflammable. 

When  oxymuriatic  acid  is  acted  upon  by  nearly 
an  equal  volume  of  hydrogen,  a  combination 
takes  place  between  them,  and  muriatic  acid  gas 
results.  When  muriatic  acid  gas  is  acted  on  by 
mercury,  or  any  other  metal,  the  oxymuriatic 
acid  is  attracted  from  the  hydrogen  by  the 
stronger  affinity  of  the  metal,  and  an  oxymuriate, 
exactly  similar  to  that  formed  by  combustion,  is 
produced. 

The  action  of  water  upon  those  compounds 
which  have  been  usually  considered  as  muriates, 
or  as  dry  muriates,  but  which  are  properly  com- 
binations of  oxymuriatic  acid  with  inflammable 
bases,  may  be  easily  explained,  according  to 
these  views  of  the  subject.  When  water  is  added 
in  certain  quantities  to  Libavius's  liquor,  a  solid 
crystallized  mass  is  obtained,  from  which  oxide  of 
tin  and  muriate  of  ammonia  can  be  procured  by 
ammonia.  In  this  case,  oxygen  may  be  conceived 
to  be  supplied  to  the  tin,  and  hydrogen  to  the 
oxymuriatic  acid. 

The  compound  formed  by  burning  phosphorus 
in  oxymuriatic  acid,  is  in  a  similar  relation  to 
water.  If  that  substance  be  added  to  it,  it  is  re- 
solved into  two  powerful  acids  ;  oxygen,  it  may 
be  supposed,  is  furnished  to  the  phosphorus  to 
form  phosphoric  acid,  hydrogen  to  the  oxymuri- 
atic acid  to  form  common  muriatic  acid  gas. 

He  caused  strong  explosions  from  an  electrical 
jar  to  pass  through  oxymuriatic  gas,  by  means  of 
points  of  platina,  for  several  hours  in  succession  ; 
but  it  seemed  not  to  undergo  the  slighest  change. 
He  electrized  the  oxymuriates  of  phosphorus 
and  sulphur  for  some  hours,  by  the  power  of  the 
voltaic  apparatus  of  1000  double  plates.  No  gas 
separated,  but  a  minute  quantity  of  hydrogen, 
which  he  was  inclined  to  attribute  to  the  presence 
of  moisture  in  the  apparatus  employed ;  for  he 
once  obtained  hydrogen  from  Libavius's  liquor  by 
a  similar  operation.  But  he  ascertained  that  this 
was  owing  to  the  decomposition  of  water  adhering 
to.  the  mercury :  and  in  some  late  experiments 
made  with  2000  double  plates,  in  which  the  dis- 
charge was  from  platina  wires,  and  in  which  the 
mercury  used  for  confining  the  liquor  was  care- 
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fully  boiled,  there  was  no  production  of  any  per. 
manent  elastic  matter. 

Few  substances,  perhaps,  have  less  claim  to  be 
considered  as  acid,  than  oxymuriatic  acid.  As 
yet  we  have  no  right  to  say  that  it  has  been  de- 
compounded ;  and  as  its  tendency  of  combina- 
tion is  with  pure  inflammable  matters,  it  may 
possibly  belong  to  the  same  class  of  bodies  as 
oxygen. 

May  it  not  in  fact  be  a  peculiar  acidifying  and 
dissolving  principle,  forming  compounds  with 
combustible  bodies,  analogous  to  acids  containing 
oxygen  or  oxides,  in  their  properties  and  powers 
of  combination  ;  but  differing  from  them,  in 
ing  for  the  most  part  decomposable  by  water? 
On  this  idea,  muriatic  acid  may  be  considered  as 
having  hydrogen  for  its  basis,  and  oxymuriatic 
acid  for  its  acidifying  principle ;  and  the  phos- 
phoric sublimate  as  having  phosphorus  for  its  ba- 
sis, and  oxymuriatic  acid  for  its  acidifying  mat- 
ter ;  and  Libavius's  liquor,  and  the  compounds  of 
arsenic  with  oxymuriatic  acid,  may  be  regarded 
as  analogous  bodies.  The  combinations  of  oxy- 
muriatic acid  with  lead,  silver,  mercury,  potas- 
sium, and  sodium,  in  this  view,  would  be  consi- 
dered as  a  class  of  bodies  related  more  to  oxides 
than  acids,  in  their  powers  of  attraction.— Bah. 
Lee.  1809. 

On  the  Combinations  of  the  Common  Metals 
with  Oxygen  and  Oxymuriatic  Gat. 
Sir  H.  used  in  all  cases  small  retorts  of  green 
glass,  containing  from  three  to  six  cubical  inches, 
furnished  with  stop-cocks.  The  metallic  sub- 
stances were  introduced,  the  retort  exhausted 
and  filled  with  the  gas  to  be  acted  upon,  heat  was 
applied  by  means  of  a  spirit  lamp,  and  after  cool- 
ing, the  results  were  examined,  and  the  residual 
gas  analysed. 

All  the  metals  that  he  tried,  except  silver,  lead, 
nickel,  cobalt,  and  gold,  when  heated,  burnt  in 
the  oxymuriatic  gas,  and  the  volatile  metals  with 
flame.  Arsenic,  antimony,  tellurium,  and  zinr, 
with  a  white  flame,  mercury  with  a  red  flame. 
Tin  became  ignited  to  whiteness,  and  iron  and 
copper  to  redness ;  tungsten  and  manganese  t» 
dull  redness  ;  platina  was  scarcely  acted  upon  at 
the  heat  of  fusion  of  the  glass. 

The  product  from  mercury  was  corrosive  sub- 
limate.    That  from  zinc  was  similar  in  colour  to 
that  from  antimony,  but  was  much  less  volatile. 
Silver  and  lead  produced  horn-silver  and  horn- 
lead  ;  and  bismuth,  butter  of  bismuth. 

In  acting  upon  metallic  oxides  by  oxymuriatic 
gas,  he  found  that  those  of  lead,  silver,  tin,  cop- 
per, antimony,  bismuth,  and  tellurium,  were  de- 
composed in  a  heat  below  redness,  but  the  oxides 
of  the  volatile  metals  more  readily  than  those  of 
the  fixed  ones.  The  oxides  of  cofcalt  and  nickel 
were  scarcely  acted  upon  at  a  dull  red  heat.  The 
re  |  oxide  of  iron  was  not  affected  at  a  strong  red 
heat,  whilst  the  black  oxide  was  readily  decom- 
posed at  a  much  lower  temperature  ;  arsenical 
acid  underwent  no  change  at  the  greatest  heat 
that  could  be  given  it  in  the  glass  retort,  whilst 
the  white  oxide  readily  decorap 

In  cases  where  oxygen  was  given  off,  it  was 
found  exactly  the  same  in  quantity  as  that  which 
had  been  absorbed  by  the  metal.  Thus,  two 
grains  of  red  oxide  of  mercury  absorbed  9-10  of  a 
cubical  inch  of  oxymuriatic  gas,  and  afforded 
0.45  of  oxygen.  Two  grains  of  dark  olive  oxide 
from  calomel  decomposed  by  potassa,  absorbed 
about  94-100  of  oxymuriatic  gas,  and  afforded 
24-100  of  oxygen,  and  corrosive  sublimate  was 
produced  in  both  cases. 

In  the  decomposition  of  the  white  oxide  of 
zinc,  oxygen  was  expelled  exactly  equal  to  hall 
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oxymuriatic  acid  absorbed.  In 
the  case  of  the  decomposition  of  the  black  oxide 
of  iron,  and  the  white  oxide  of  arsenic,  the 
<  hanges  that  occurred  were  of  a  very  beautiful 
jijD,|  -  in  oil'  in  either  c;l>c,  but 

batter  of  arsenic  and  arsenical  acid  formed  in  one 
.nd  the  ferruginous  sublimate  and  red 
oxide  of  iron  in  the  oth'  r. 

iural  Concliuioru  and  ()b*trvn(wns,  illus- 

(rated  by  Experiment*. 
Oxymuriittic   ga3    combines  whh  inflammable 
bodies,  to   form   simple  binary  compounds  ;  and 
in  t!  BOB  it  acts  upon  oxides,  it  either 

ptodncM  tin  expulsion  of  tVieir  oxygen,  or  causes 
it  In  enter  into  new combinations . 

If  it  be  (.aid  that  the  oxygen  arises  from  (he  de- 
cnmpo.ition  of  the  oxymuriatic  gas,  and  not  from 
the  oxides,  it  may  be  asked,  why  it  is  always  the 
quantity  contained  in  the  oxide  ?  and  why  in  some. 
thou  of  the  peroxides  of  potassium 
and  sodium,  it  bears  no  relation  to  the  quantity  of 
gas? 
If  there  existed  any  acid  matter  in  oxymuriatic 

f:i>,  eombined  with  oxygen,  it  ought  t<>  he  exhi- 
ited  in  the  fluid  compound  of  one  proportion  of 
I  phosphorus,  and  two  of  oxymuriatic  gas  ;  for 
ibis,  on  such  an  assumption,  should  consist  ol 
muriatic  acid  (on  the  old  hypothesis,  free  from 
water)  and  phosphorous  acid  ;  but  this  substance 
has  no  effect  on  litmus  paper,  and  does  not  act 
under  common  circumstances,  on  fixed  alkaline 
•  bases,  meh  as  dry  lime  or  magnesia.  Oxymuri- 
atic  gas,  like  oxygen,  must  be  combined  in  large 
quantity  with  peculiar  inflammable  matter,  to 
rora  and  matter.     In  its  union  with  hydrogen,  it 

instantly  n  ddi  n.-,  the  driest  lit  runs  paper,  though 
a  gaseous  body.  Contrary  to  acids,  it  expels 
oxygen  from  protoxides,  and  combines  with  pc- 
lox> 

When  potassium  is  burnt  in  oxymuriatic  gas, 
a  dry  compound  N  obtained.  If  potassium  com- 
bined with  oxygen  is  employed,  the  whole  of  the 
in  is  expelled,  and  the  same  compound 
farmed.  It  is  contrary  to  sound  logic  to  say,  that 
this  exact  quantity  of  oxygen  is  given  off  from  a 
bod]  not  knOWB  to  be  compound,  when  we  are 
In  another ;  and  all  the 
cases  arc  parallel. 

Scheele  explained  the  bleaching  powera  of  the 
Mi  muriatic  gaa,  by  supposing  that  it  destroyed 
colours  by   combining  with  phlogiston.      Ber- 
tholht  considered  it  as  acting  by  supplying  oxy- 
,ii  experiment,  which  seems  to 
•   that  the  pure  wu  is  incapable  of  altering 
table  colours,  andthat  its  operation  in  bleach- 
ing depends  entirely  upon  its  property  i  I  d 
posing  water,  and  liberating  its  oxygi  n. 
Hi    tilled  n  glass  globe,  containing  dry  pow- 
■  l   muriate  of  lime,   with  oxyrouriatic  sas. 
Mi  introdno  d  some  dry  paper  tinged  with  litmus 

that  hail  been  just  heated,  into  another  globe  con- 
taining dry  muriate  of  lime  :  alter  some  tunc  this 
exhausted,  and  then  connected  with 
the  globe  containing  tin  oxymuriatic  gas,  and  by 
anapproprl  p-cocks,  the  paper  was 

exposed  to  the  action  ol  '.,,  change  of 

ifter  two  days  there  was 
rceptible  alteration. 

i  dried,  introduced  into  gas 
that  had  not  been  exposed  to  muriate  of  lime,  was 
a  bite. 

I   in  chemical   books,  that 
;   being  condensed 
I  .1  low  temperature.    He  found 
that  this  is  not  lb. 

I      but  Ihe  pure  -.-as 
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•  Irieij    by    muriate  of  lime  unii' 
whatei  :.iperature   of  -10  below  0°  of 

Fahrenheit.     Th<  ma  to  have  arisen 

from  the  exposure  of  the  ;ras  to  cold  in  bottle- 
containing  moisture. 

He  attempted  to  decompose  boracic  and  phos- 
phoric a-ids  by  oxymuriatic  gas,  but  without  suc- 
cess ;  from  which  it  seems  probable,  that  the  at- 
tractions of  boracium  and  phosphorus  for  oxygen 
pre  stronger  than  for  oxymuriatic  gas.  And  from 
the  experiments  already  detailed,  iron  and  arsenic 
are  analogous  in  this  respect,  and  probably  some 
other  metals. 

Potassium,  sodium,  calcium,  strontium,  barium,' 
zinc,  mercury,  tin,  lead,  and  probably  silver, 
antimony,  and  gold,  seem  to  have  a  stronger  at- 
traction for  oxymuriatic  gas  than  for  oxygen. 

•  To  call  a  body  which  is  not  known  to  contain 
oxygen,  and  which  cannot  contain  muriatic  acid, 
oxymuriatic  acid,  is  contrary  to  the  principles  of 
that  nomenclature  in  which  it  is  adopted  ;  and 
an  alteration  of  it  seems  necessary  to  assist  the 
progress  of  discussion,  and  to  diffuse  just  ideas  on 
the  subject.  If  the  great  discoverer  of  this  sub- 
stance had  signified  it  by  any  simple  name,  it 
would  have  been  proper  to  have  recurred  to  it ; 
but  dephlogisticated  marine  acid  is  a  term  which 
can  hardly  be  adopted  in  the  present  advanced  era 
of  the  science. 

'  After  consulting  some  of  the  most  eminent 
chemical  philosophers  iu  this  country,  it  has  beeu 
judged  most  proper  to  suggest  a  name  founded 
upon  one  of  its  obvious  and  characteristic  pro- 
perties— its  colour,  and  to  call  it  chlorine  orchlo- 
ric  gas. 

'  Should  it  hereafter  be  discovered  to  be  com- 
pound, and  even  to  contain  oxygen,  this  name  can 
imply  no  error,  and  cannot  necessarily  require  a 
change. 

1  .Most  of  the  salts  which  have  been  called  mu- 
riates, are  not  known  to  contain  any  muriatic 
acid,  or  any  oxygen.  Thus  Libavius's  liquor, 
though  converted  into  a  muriate  by  water,  con- 
tains only  tin  and  oxymuriatic  nas,  and  hora- 
silver  seem;  incapable  of  being  converted  into  a 
true  muriate.' — Bak.  f.rc.  1811. 

We  shall  now  exhibit  a  summary  view  of  the 
preparation  and  properties  of  chlorine. 

Mix  in  a  mortar  3  parts  of  common  salt  and  1 
Of  black  oxide  of  manganese.  Introduce  them 
into  a  glass  retort,  and  add  8  parts  of  sulphuric 
acid.  Gas  will  issue,  which  must  be  collected 
in  the  water-pneumatic  trough.  A  gentle  beat 
will  favour  its  extrication.  In  practice,  the  above 
pasty-consistenced  mixture  is  apt  to  boil  over  into 
the  neck.  A  mixture  of  liquid  muriatic,  acid  and 
manganese  is  therefore  more  convenient  for  the 
production  of  chlorine.  A  very  slight  heat  is 
adequate  to  its  expulsion  from  "the  retort.  In- 
stead of  maniranesc,  red  oxide  of  mercury,  or 
pace-coloured  oxide  of  lead,  may  be  employed. 
This  gas,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  is  of  a 
greenish-yellow  colour,  easily  recognized  by  day- 
light, but  scarcely  distinguishable  by  that  of  can- 
dles. Its  odour  and  taste  are  disagreeable,  strong, 
and  so  characteristic,  that  it  is  impossible  to  mis- 
take it  for  any  other  gas.  When  we  breathe  it, 
even  much  diluted  with  air,  it  occasions  a  seme 
of  strangulation,  constriction  of  the  thorax,  and 
a  copious  discharge  from  the  nostrils,  11  respired 
in  larger  quantity,  it  excites  violent  coughing, 
with  spitting  of  blood,  and  would  speedily  destroy 
the  individual,  amid  violent  distress.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  2. -1*33.  This  is  better  inferred  from  the 
specific  gravities  of  hydrogen  and  muriatic  acid 
than  from  the  direct  weight  of  chlorine, 
linni  the   impossibility  of  conftmns» it  over  mer- 
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eury.     One  volume  of  hydrogen,  added  to  o 
chlorine,  form  two  of  the  acid  gas.    Hence,  if 

from  twice  the  specific,  gravity  of  muriatic  gas 
=  2.5427,  we  subtract  that  of  hydrogen  =0.0694, 
the  difference  2.4733  is  the  sp.  gr.  of  chlorine. 
100  cubic  inches  at  mean  pressure  and  temperature 
weigh  35J  grains.     See  ( 

in  its  perfectly  dry  state,  it  iias  no  effect  on  dry 
vegetable  colours.  Willi  the  aid  of  a  little  moist- 
ure, it  bleaches  them  into  a  yellowish-white. 
Scheele  first  remarked  this  bleachinz  property  ; 
Berthollet  applied  it  to  the  art  of  bleaching  in 
France;  ana  from  him  Mr.  Watt  introduced  its 
use  into  Great  Britain. 

If  a  lighted  wax  taper  be  immersed  rapidly  into 
this  gas,  it  consumes  very  fast,  with  a  dull  reddish 
flame,  and  much  smoke."  The  taper  will  not  burn 
at  the  surface  of  the  gas.     Hence,  if  slowly  intro- 
duced, it  is  apt  to  be  extinguished.     The  alkaline 
metals,  as  well  as  copper,  tin,  arsenic,  zinc,  a<i- 
timony,  in  fine  lamina;  or  filings,  spontaneously 
burn  "in   chlorine.       Metallic     chlorides    result. 
Phosphorus   also   takes  fire  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, and  is  converted  into  a  chloride.     Sulphur 
may  be  melted  in  the  pas  without  taking  fire.     It 
forms  a  liquid  chloride,  of  a  reddish  colour.  When 
dry,  it  is  not  altered  by  any  change  of  tempera- 
ture.    Enclosed  in  a  phial  with  a  little  moisture, 
it  concretes  into  crystalline  needles,  at  40°  Fahr. 
According  to  Thenard,  water  condenses,  at  the 
temperature  of  68°   F.    and   at  29.92   barom.  1| 
times  its  volume  of  chlorine,  and  forms  aqueous 
chlorine,  formerly  called  liquid  oxymuriatic  acid. 
This  combination  is  best  made  in  the  second  bot- 
tle of  a  Woolfe's  apparatus,  the  first  being  charg- 
ed with  a  liitle  Mater,  to  intercept   the  muriatic 
acid  gas,  while  the  third  bottle  may  contain  po- 
tassa-water  or  milk  of  lime,  to  condense  the  su- 
perfluous gas.     Thenard  says,  that  a  kilogramme 
of  salt  is  sufficient  for  saturating  from  10  to  12  li- 
tres of  water.     These  measures  correspond  to  2J 
lbs.  avoirdupois,  and  to  from  21  to  25  pints  En- 
glish.  There  is  an  ingenious  apparatus  for  making 
aqueous  chlorine,  described  in  Berthollet's  Ele- 
ments of  Dyeing,  vol.  i.  ;  which,  however,  the 
happy  substitution  of  slaked  lime  for  water,  by 
Mr.  Charles  Tennant  of  Glasgow,  has  superseded, 
for  the  purposes  of  manufacture.     It    conceals 
by  cold  at  40°  Fahr.  and  affords  crystallised  plates, 
of  a  deep  yellow,  containing  a  less  proportion  of 
water  than  the  liquid  combination.     Hence  when 
chlorine  is  passed  into  water  at  temperatures  un- 
der 40°,  the   liquid  finally  becomes  a  concrete 
mass,  which  at  a  gentle  heat  liquefies  with  effer- 
vescence, from  the  escape  of  the  excess  of  chlo- 
rine.    When  steam  and  chlorine  are  passed  to- 
gether through  a  red-hot  porcelain  tube,  they  are 
converted  into  muriatic  acid  and  oxygen.     A  like 
result  is  obtained  by  exposing  aqueous  chlorine  to 
the  solar  rays  ;  with  this  difference,  that  a  little 
chloric  acid  is  formed.     Hence  aqueous  chlorine 
should  be  kept  in  a  dark  place.     Aqueous  chlo- 
rine attacks  almost  all  the  metals  at  an  ordinary 
temperature,  forming  muriates  or  chlorides,  and 
heat  is  evolved.     It  has  the  smell,  taste,  and  co- 
lour of  chlorine  ;   and  acts,  like  it,  on  vegetable 
and  animal  colours.     Its  taste  is  somewhat  astrin- 
gent, but  not  in  the  least  degree  acidulous. 

When  we  put  in  a  perfectly  dark  place,  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  a  mixture  of  chlorine  and 
hydrogen,  it  experiences  no  kind  of  alteration, 
even  in  the  space  of  a  great  many  days.  But  if, 
at  the  same  low  temperature,  we  expose  the  mix- 
ture to  the  diffuse  light  of  day,  by  degrees  the  two 
gases  enter  into  chemical  combination,  and  form 
niuriatic  acid  gas.  There  is  no  change  in  the  vo- 
lume of  the  mixture,  but  the  change  of  its  nature 
250 
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may  be  proved,  by  its  rapid  absorbability  by 
water,  its  not  exploding  by  the  lighted  taper,  and 
the  disappearance  of  the  chlorine  hue.  To  pro- 
duce the  complete  discoloration,  we  must  expose 
the  mixture  finallv  for  a  few  minutes  to  the  sun- 
beam. If  expo-ed  at  first  to  this  intensity  of  light, 
it  explodes  with  great  violence,  and  instantly  forms 
muriatic  acid  gas.  The  same,  explosive  combina- 
tion is  produced  by  the  electric  spark  and  the 
lighted  taper.  Thenard  says,  a  heat  of  392°  is 
ient  to  cause  the  explosion.  The  proper 
proportion  is  an  equal  volume  of  each  pas.  Chlo- 
rine and  nitrogen  combine  into  a  remarkable  de- 
tonating compound,  by  exposing  the  former  gas  to 
a  solution  of  an  ammoniacnl  salt.  Chlorine  is 
the  most  powerful  agent  for  destroying  contagions 
miasmata.  The  disinfecting  phials  of  Morveau 
evolve  this  aas." — Ure. 

CHLORITE.  A  mineral  usually  friable  dr 
very  easy  to  pulverize,  composed  of  a  multitude 
of  little  spangles,  or  shining  small  grains,  falling 
to  powder  under  the.  pressure  of  the  fingers.  There 
are  four  sub-species. 

1.  Chlorite  earth.  In  green,  glimmering,  and 
somewhat  pearly  scales  with  a  shining  green 
streak. 

2.  Common  chlorite.  A  massive  mineral  of  a 
blackish-green  colour,  a  shining  lustre,  and  a  fo- 
liated fracture  passing  into  earthy. 

3.  Chlorite  slate.  A  massive,  blackish-green 
mineral,  with  a  resinous  lustre,  and  curve  slaty 
or  scaly-foliated  fracture. 

4.  Poliated  chlorite.  Colour  between  moun- 
tain and  blackish-green. 

CHLORIODAf  E.  A  compound  of  the  chlo- 
riodic  acid  with  a  salifiable  basis. 

CHLORIODE  ACID.  Acidum  chlorioda- 
turn.     See  Chloriodic  acid. 

CHLORIODIC  ACID.  Acidum  cUorodi- 
cum.  Chloricde  acid.  Sir  H.  Davy  formed  it, 
by  admitting  chlorine  in  excess  to  known  quan- 
tities of  iodine,  in  vessels  exhausted  of  air,  and 
repeatedly  heating  the  sublimate.  Operating  in 
this  way,  he  found  that  iodine  absorbs  less  than 
one-third  of  its  weight  of  chlorine. 

Chloriodic  acid  is  a  very  volatile  substance,  form- 
ed by  the  sublimation  of  iodine  in  a  great  excess 
of  chlorine,  is  of  a  bright  yellow  colour ;  when 
fused  it  becomes  of  a  deep  orange,  and  when  ren- 
dered elastic,  it  forms  a  deep  orange-coloured  gas. 
It  is  capable  of  combining  with  much  iodine  when 
they  are  heated  together  ;  its  colour,  becomes,  in 
consequence,  deeper,  and  the  chloriodic  acid  and 
the  iodine  rise  together  in  the  clastic  state.  The 
solution  of  the  chloriodic  acid  in  water,  likewise 
dissolves  large  quantities  of  iodine,  so  that  it  k 
possible  to  obtain  a  fluid  containing  very  different 
proportions  of  iodine  and  chlorine. 

When  two  bodies  so  similar  in  their  characters, 
and  in  the  compounds  they  form,  as  iodine  and 
chlorine,  act  upon  substances  at  the  same  time,  it 
is  difficult,  Sir  H.  observes,  to  form  a  judgment  ol 
the  different  parts  that  they  play  in  the  new  che- 
mical arrangement  produced.  It  appears  most 
probable,  that  the  acid  property  of  the  chloriodic 
compound  depends  upon  the  combination  of  the 
two  bodies  ;  and  its  action  upon  solutions  of  the 
alkalies  and  the  earths  may  be  easily  explained, 
when  it  is  considered  that  chlorine  has  a  greater 
tendency  than  iodine  to  form  double  cempounds 
with  the  metals,  and  that  iodine  has  a  greater  ten- 
dency than  chlorine  to  form  triple  compounds 
with  oxygen  and  the  metals. 

A  triple  compound  of  this  kind  with  sodium 
may  exist  in  sea  water,  and  would  be  separated 
with  the  first  crystals  that  are  formed  by  its  eva- 
poration.   Hence,  it  may  exist  in  common  salt- 
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Hit  H.  DtHJ  ascertained,  by  feeding  birds    with 

bread  soaked  with  water,  holding  s< >f  it  in 

notation, 

,  Ch.  Dirt. 
CHLORO-CARBONOUS      ACID.      "The 
term  chloro-carbonic  which  has  been  given  to 
is  incorrect,  leading  to  the  belie! 
.impound  of  chlorine  and  acidified 
charcoal,  instead   of  being  a  compound  of  chlo- 
rine  and    the    protoxide  of  charcoal.     Chlorine 
basnoimmedi  carbonic  oxide,  when 

they  are  exposed  to  each  other  in  eommon  day- 
light over  mercury:  not  even  when  the  electric 
spark  is  passed  through  them.  Experiments  made 
by  Dr.  John  Davy,  in  the  presence  of  his  brother 
Sir  H.  Davy,  prtve  that  they  combine  rapidly 
when  exposed  to  the  direct  solar  beams,  and  one 
volume  of  each  is  condensed  into  one  volume  of 
(he  compound.  The  resulting  gas  ] 
carious  properties,  approaching  to  those  of  an  ncid. 
rYom  the  peculiar  potency  of  the  sunbeam  in  ef- 
fecting thin  combination,  l)r.  Davy  called  it  p/ioj- 
os.  The  constituent  eases,  dried  over  mu- 
riate, of  lime,  ought  to  be  introduced  from  sepa- 
rate reservoirs  into  an  exhausted  globe,  perfectly 
dry,  and  exposed  for  fifteen  minutes  to  bright  sun- 
shine, or  for  twelve  hours  to  day-light.  The  en- 
lour  of  the  chlorine  disappears,  and  on  opening 
the  stop-cock  belonging  to  the  globe  under  mer- 
cury recently  boiled,  an  absorption  of  one-half 
the  gaseous  volume  is  indicated.  The  resorting 
gas  possesses  properties  perfectly  distinct  from 
those  belonging  to  either  carbonic  oxide  or  chlo- 
rine. 

It  docs  not  fume  in  the  atmosphere.  Its  odour 
i^  different  from  that  of  chlorine,  something  like, 
that  which  might  he  imagined  to  result  from  the 
-  mill  of  chlorine  combined  with  that  of  ammonia. 
It  is  in  fact  more  intolerable  and  suffocating  than 
chlorine  itself,  and  affects  the  eyes  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  producing  a  rapid  flow  of  tears,  and  oc- 
casioning painful  sensations. 

It  reddens  dry  litmus  paper;  and  condenses 
four  volumes  of  ammonia  into  a  white  salt,  while 
heat  is  evolved.  This  annnoniacaJ  compound  is 
neutral,  has  no  odour,  but  a  pungent  saline  taste  ; 
is  deliquescent,  decomposable  by  the  liquid  mine- 
ral acids,  dissolves  without  effervescing  in 
and  sublime*  unaltered  in  muriatic,  carbonic,  and 
sulphur-  Sulphuric  acid  resolves  it 

into  carbonic  and  muriatic  acids,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  tWO  In  volume  Ol  the  latter,  and  one  of  the 
former.  Tin,  zinc,  antimony,  and  arsenic,  heat- 
ed iii  chloro-carbonous  acid,  abstract  the  chlorine. 

and  leave  the  carbonic  oxide  expanded  to  its  ori- 
ginal volume.  There  is  neither  ignition  nor  ex- 
ikes  place,  though  the  action  of  the  me- 
tals is  rapid.  Potassium  acting  on  the  compound 
gas  product  s  u  solid  chloride  and  charcoal.  White 
oxide  ol  Bine,  with  chloro-carbonous  acid,  gives 
a  metallic  chloride,  an  i  carbonic  ncid.  Neither 
sulphur,    phosphorus, 

-led  by  heat,  produce  any  change  on  the 

.•   and  hydrogen  together, 

in"  it  ;    or    mere    ex- 

IrvtO  muriatic  and  car- 

utralising    ammonia, 
parating 
irbonate  of  this  alkali^ 
while    ii-  parable  by  (!■ 

thechlo- 

bsrta.ni  e. 
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chloro*carbonous  gas  without  decomposing 
and  acquires  the  peculiar  odour  and  power  ot  af- 

Toprepan  a  pure  state,  a  good  air- 

pump  is  required,  perfectly  tight  stop-cocks,  dry 
and  dry  vessels.  Its  specific  gravity  may 
be  inferred  from  the  specific  gravities  of  its  con- 
stituents, of  which  it  is  the  sum.  Hence  "2.4733 
+  0.9722=  3. 4456,  is  the  specific  gravity  of  chlo- 
ro-carbonous gas  ;  and  100  cubic  inches  weigh 
105. 15  grains.  It  appears  that  when  hydrogen, 
carbonic  oxide,  and  chlorine,  mixed  in  equal  vo- 
liin -s,  are  exposed  to  light,  muriatic  and  chloro- 
carbonous  acids  are  formed,  in  equal  proportions, 
in  lir.uing  an  equality  of  affinity. 

The  paper  in  the  Phil.  Trans,  for  1812,  from 
which  the  preceding  facts  are  taken,  does  hon- 
our to  the  school  of  Sir  H.  Davy.  Gay  LussaC 
and  Thenard,  as  well  as  Dr.  Murray,  made  con- 
troversial investigations  on  the  subject  at  the  same 
time,  but  without  success.  Thenard  has,  how- 
ever, recognized  its  distinct  existence  and  pro- 
perties, by  the  name  of  carbo-muriatic  acid,  in 
the  2d  volume  of  his  System,  published  in  1814, 
where  he  considers  it  as  a  compound  of  muriatic 
and  carbonic  acids,  resulting  from  the  mutual  ac 
tions  of  the  oxygenated  muriatic  arid  and  carbo- 
nic oxide." — tire. 

CHLOROCTANIG  ACID.  Acidum  chlovo- 
cyanteum.  Chloroprussic  acid.  "  When  hydro- 
cyanic  acid  is  mixed  with  chlorine,  it  acquires 
new  properties.  Its  odour  is  much  increased.  It 
no  longer  forms  prnssian  blue  with  solutions  of 
iron,  but  a  green  precipitate,  which  becomes  blue 
hytlie.  addition  of  sulphurous  acid.  Hydrocya- 
nic acid  thus  altered  had  acquired  the  name  of 
oxi/prwisic,  because  it  was  supposed  to  have  ac- 
quired oxygen.  Gay  Lnssac  subjected  it  to  a  mi- 
nute examination,  and  found  that  it  was  a  com- 
pound of  equal  volumes  of  chlorine  and  cyanogen, 
whence  he  proposed  to  distinguish  it  by  the  name 
of  chlorocyanic  acid.  To  prepare  this  compound, 
he  passed  a  current  of  chlorine  into  solution  of 
hydrocyanic  acid,  till  it  destroyed  the  colour  of 
sulphate  of  indigo  ;  and  by  agitating  the  liquid 
with  men  try,  be  deprived  it  of  the  excess  of 
chlorine.  By  distillation,  afterwards,  in  a  mo- 
derate heat,  an  elastic  fluid  is  disengaged  which 
--es  the  properties  formerly  assigned  to  oxy- 
pfUBsic  acid.  This,  however,  is  not  pure  chloro- 
cyanic acid,  but  a  mixture  of  it  with  carbonic  acid, 
in  proportions  which  vary  so  much,  as  to  make  it 
difficult  to  determine  them. 

When  hydrocyanic  acid  is  supersaturated  with 
chlorine,  and  the  excess  of  this  last  is  removed 
bj  mercury,  the  liquid  contains  chlorocyanic  and 
muriatic  acids.  Having  put  mercury  into  a  glass 
jar  until  it  was  S-4ths  full,  he  rilled  it  completely 
with  that  acid  liquid,  and  inverted  the  jar  in  a  ves- 
sel of  mercury.  On  exhausting  the  receiver  of 
an  air-pump  containing  this  vessel,  the  mercury 
ii  the  jar,  in  consequence  of  the  elastic  fluid 
disengaged.  By  degrees  the  liquid  itself  was  en- 
tirely expelled,  and  swam  on  the  mercury  on  the 
outside.  On  admitting  the  air  the  liquid  could 
not  enter  the  tube,  but  only  the  mercury,  and  the 
Whole  elastic  fluid  condensed,  except  a  small  bub- 
ble. Hence  it  was  concluded  that  chlorocyanic 
acid  was  not  a  permanent  gas,  and  that,  in  order 
to  remain  gaseous  under  the  pressure  of  the  air,  it 
must  be  mixed  with  another  gaseous  substance. 

mixture  of  chlorocyanic  and  carbonic  acids, 
has  the  following  properties.     It  is  cotourffja 

.      A  very  small  quantity  of  it 

irritati  nri  'lM('  occasions 

duens  litmus,  is  not  inflammable,  and 

.  |]<  n  mixed  with  twice  its  full; 
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*>l  oxygen  yi-  hydrogen.  Its  density,  datermiaed 
by  calculation,  is  2.111.  Its  aqueous  solution 
does  not  precipitate  nitrate  of  silver,  uor  baryles 
water.  The  alkalies  absorb  it  rapidly,  but  an  ex- 
cess of  them  is  necessary  to  dcstrov  its  odour.  I  f 
•we  then  add  an  acid,  a  strong  effervescence  of 
carbonic  acid  is  produced,  and  the  odour  of  chloro- 
cyawc  acid  is  no  longer  perceived.  If  we  add  an 
excess  ol  lime  to  the  acid  solution,  ammonia  is 
disengaged  in  abundance.  To  obtain  the  green 
precipitate  from  solution  of  iron,  we  must  begin 
fey  mixing  chlorocyanic  acid  with  that  solution. 
We  then  add  a  little  potassa,  and  at  last  a  little 
acid.  U  we  add  the  alkali  before  the  iron,  we 
obtain  no  green  precipitate. 

Chlorocyanic  acid  exhibits  with  potassium  al- 
most the  same  phenomena  as  cyanogen.  The  in- 
flammation is  equally  slow  and  the  gas  diminishes 
as  much  in  volume." — lire. 

CHLOROPHAXE.  A  violet  fluor  spar  found 
in  Siberia. 

CHLOROPIIILE.  The  name  lately  given  by 
PclletieF  and  Caventou  to  the  green  mutter  of  the 
leaves  of  plants.  They  obtained  it  by  pressing, 
and  then  washing  in  water  the  substance  of  many 
leaves,  and  afterwards  treating  it  with  alkohol. 
A  matter  was  dissolved,  which,  when  separated  by 
evaporation,  and  purified  by  washing  in  hot  water, 
appeared  as  a  deep  green  resinous  substance.  It 
dissolves  entirely  in  alkohol,  settler,  oils,  or  alka- 
lies ;  it  is  not  altered  by  exposnre  to  air  ;  it  is 
softened  by  heat,  but  docs  not  melt ;  it  burns  with 
flame,  and  leaves  a  bulky  coal.  Hot  water  slightly 
dissolves  it.  Acetic  acid  is  the  only  acid  that  dis- 
solves it  in  great  quantity.  If  an  earthy  or  me- 
tallic salt  be  mixed  with  the  alkoholic  solution, 
and  then  alkali  or  alkaline  subcarbonate  be  added, 
the  oxide  or  earth  is  thrown  down  in  combination 
with  much  of  the  green  substance,  forming  a 
lake.  These  lakes  appear  moderately  permanent 
when  exposed  to  th*<  air.  It  is  supposed  to 
be  a  peculiar  proximate  principle. 

CHLOROPRUSS1C  ACID.  See  Chimn- 
ey ante  acid. 

CHLOROSIS.  (From  yAwpos,  green,  pale  ; 
from,  y\°ai  0F»  X^°'h  l'er°a  virea.s :  and  hence 
y(\it>f(urita,  and  yXtopiacii,  viror,  pallor  ;  so  oallcd 
from  the  yellow-greenish  look  those  have  who  are 
affected  with  it. )  Febris  alba  ;  Febi~is  amatoria  ; 
Icterus  albas  ;  Chloratma.  The  green-sickness. 
A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  Cachexia,  and  or- 
der Impetigines  of  Cullen.  It  is  a  disease  which 
affects  young  females  who  labour'  under  a  reten- 
tion or  suppression  of  the  menses.  Heaviness,  list- 
lessness  to  motion,  fatigue  on  the  least  exercise, 
palpitations  of  the  heart,  pains  in  the  back,  loins, 
and  hips,  flatulency  and  acidities  in  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  a  preternatural  appetite  for  chalk, 
lime,  and  various  other  absorbents,  together  with 
many  dyspeptic  symptoms,  usually  attend  on  this 
disease.  As  it  advances  in  its  progress,  the  face 
becomes  pale,  or  assumes  a  yellowish  hue  ;  the 
whole  body  is  flaccid,  and  likewise  pr.lc ;  the  feet 
are  affected  with  edematous  swellings ;  the 
breathing  is  much  hurried  by  any  considerable  ex- 
ertion ot  the  body  ;  the  puke  is  quids,  but  small ; 
and  the  person  is  apt  to  be  affected  with  many  of 
the  symptoms  of  hysteria.  To  jirocurc  a  flow  of 
the  menses,  proves  in  some  cases  a  very  difficult 
matter;  and  where  the  disease  has  been  of  long 
standing,  various  morbid  affections  of  the  viscera 
are  often  brought  on,  which  at  length  prove  fatal. 
Dissections  of  those  who  have  died  of  chlorosis, 
have  usually  shown  (he  ovaria  to  be  in  a  scirrhous, 
or  dropsical  state.  In  sonic  cases,  the  liver,  spleen, 
and  mesenteric  glands,  have  likewise  been  found 
in  a  diseased  slalr. 
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The  cure  is  to  be  attempted  by  increasing  tin 
tone  of  the  system,  and  exciting  the  action  ot  the 
uterine  vessels.  The  first  may  be  effected  by  a 
generous  nutritive  diet,  with  the  moderate  use  of 
wine  ;  by  gentle  and  daily  exercise,  particularly 
on  horse-back  ;  by  agreeable  company,  to  amiiM 
and  quiet  the  mind  ;  and  by  tonic  medicines,  es- 
pecially the  preparations  of  iron,  joined  with 
myrrh,  &c.  Bathing  will  likewise  help  much  to 
strengthen  them,  if  the  temperature  of  the  bath  be 
made  gradually  lower,  a."  the  patient  bears  if; 
and  sometimes  drinking  the  mineral  chalybeate 
waters  mny  assist.  The  bowels  must  be  kept  re- 
gular, and  occasionally  a  gentle  emetic  will  pre- 
pare for  the  tonic  plan.  The  other  object  of  sti- 
mulating the  uterine  vessels  may  be  attained  by 
the  exercises  of  walking  and  dancing ;  by  fre- 
quent friction  of  the  lower  extremities ;  by  the 
prdiluvium,  hip-bath,  &c. ;  by  electric  shocks, 
passed  through  the  region  of  the  uterus :  by  ac 
live  purgatives,  especially  those  formula)  contain- 
ing aloes,  which  acts  particularly  on  the  rectum. 
These  means  may  be  resorted  to  with  more  pro- 
bability of  success,  when  there  appear  efforts  of 
the  system  to  produce  the  discharge,  the  general 
health  having  been  previously  improved.  Vari- 
ous remedies  have  been  dignified  with  the  title  of 
emmenagogues,  though  mostly  little  to  be  de- 
pended on,  as  madder,  &c.  In  obstinate  cases, 
the  tinctura  lyttae,  or  savine,  may  be  tried,  but 
with  proper  caution,  as  the  most  likely  to  avail. 

CHLOROUS  ACID.  Acidum  chlorosum. 
See  Chlorous  oxide. 

CHLOROUS  OXIDE.  Euchorine.  Protox- 
ide of  chlorine.  "  To  prepare  it,  put  chlorate  of 
potassa  into  a  small  retort,  and  pour  in  twiee  as 
much  muriatic  acid  as  will  cover  it,  diluted  with 
an  equal  volume  of  water.  By  the  application  of 
a  gentle  heat,  the  gas  is  evolved.  It  roast  be  col- 
lected over  mercury. 

Its  tint  is  much  more  lively,  and  more  yellow 
than  chlorine,  and  hence  its  discoverer  named  it 
cuchlorine.  Its  smell  is  peculiar,  and  approaches 
to  that  of  burnt  sugar.  It  is  not  respirable.  It 
is  soluble  in  water,  to  which  it  gives  a  lemon  co- 
lour. Water  absorbs  8  or  10  times  its  volume  of 
this  gas.  Its  specific  gravity  is  to  that  of  common 
air  nearly  as  2.40  to  I  ;  for  100  cubic  inches 
weigh,  according  to  Sir  H.  Davy,  between  74  and 
75  grains.  If  the  compound  gas  result  from  Re- 
lumes of  chlorine  +  2  of  oxygen,  weighing 
12.1154,  which  undergo  a  condensation  of  one- 
sixth,  then  the  specific  gravity  comes  out  2.42S, 
in  accordance  with  Sir  H.  Davy's  experiments. 
He  found  that  50  measures  detonated  in  a  gla** 
tube  over  pure  mercury,  lost  their  brilliant  co- 
lour, and  became  60  measures,  of  which  40  were 
chlorine  and  20  oxygen. 

This  gas  must  be  collected  and  examined  with 
much  prudence,  and  in  very  small  quantities.    A 
gentle  heat,  even  that  of  the  hand,  will  cause  its 
explosion,  with  such  force  as  to  burst  thin  glass. 
From  this  facility  of  decomposition,  it  is  not  easy 
to  ascertain  the  action  of  combustible  bodies  upon 
it.     None  of  the  metals  that  burn  in  chlorine  act 
upon  this  gas  at  common  temperatures ;  but  when 
the  oxygen  is  separated,  they  then  inflame  in  the 
chlorine.     This  may  be   readily  exhibited,  by 
first  introducing  into  the  protoxide  a  little  Dutch 
foil,  which  will  not  be  even  tarnished  ;  but  on  ap- 
plying a  heated  glass  tube  to  the  gas  in  the  neck 
ol  the  bottle,  decomposition  instantly  takes  place, 
and  the  foil  burns  with  brilliancy.    When  already 
in    chemical    union,    thtrcforeji    chlorine  has  a 
stronger  attraction  for  oxygen  than  for  metals; 
but  when  insulated,   its  aflinitv  for  the  latter -i- 
predomumnt.  Protoxide  of  chlorine  has  uo 


-frturr,  but  chlorine  is  rapidly  condeused  by 
thii  "metal  into  calomel.  Thus,  the  two  gases 
may  be  completely  separated.  When  phosphorus 
j<  introduced  into  the  protoxide,  it  instantly  burns, 
n mild  do  in  a  mixture  of  two  volumes  of 
chlorine  and  one  of  oxygen;  and  a  chloride  and 
of  phosphorus  result.  Lighted  taper  and 
burning  sulphur  likewise  instantly  decompose  it. 
When  the  protoxide  freed  from  water  is  made  to 
act  ou  dry  vegetable  colours,  it  gradually  destroys 
them,  but  first  gives  to  the  blues  a  tint  of  red ; 
from  which,  from  it*  absorbability  by  water,  and 
the  strongly  acrid  taste  of  the  solution  approach- 
ing to  sour,  it  may  be  considered  as  approximating 
te  an  acid  in  its  nature." — Ure. 

Cklorure  of  iodine.     The  chloriodic  acid. 

CHNUS.  (From  j^vavui,  to  grind,  or  raip.) 
I.  Chaff;  Bran. 

C.  Fine  wool,  or  lint,  which  is,  as  it  were, 
rasped  from  lint. 

Cho'ana.  (Xoata,  a  funnel ;  from^ta;  to  pour 
out.)     1.  A  funnel. 

2.  The  infundibulum  of  the  kidney  and  brain. 

Cho'anus.  A  furnace  made  like  a  funnel,  for 
melting  metals. 

CHOCOLATE.  (Dr.  Alston  says  this  word 
n  compounded  of  two  Indian  words,  choco,  sound, 
and  title,  water  ;  because  of  the  noise  made  in 
its  preparation.)  An  article  of  diet  prepared 
from  the  cacao-nut  ;  highly  nourishing,  particu- 
larly when  boiled  with  milk  and  eggs.  It  is  fre- 
quently recommended  a*  a  restorative  in  cases  of 
emaciation  and  consumption.  Sec  Theobroma 
cacao. 

Chocolate-tree.     See  Theobroma  cocao. 

Chue'nicis.  (From  goo'iici;,  the  nave  of  a 
wheel.)  The  trepan  ;  so  called  by  Galen  and  P. 
A'.gineln. 

Chce'rades.  (From  \otpos,  a  swine.)  The 
HIM  U  scrofula. 

Cho7.iiai)oi,k'tiiuon.  (From  yoi/>o$,  a  swine, 
and  oXtOpot,  destruction  ;  so  named  from  its  being 
dangerous  if  eaten  by  hogs.)  Ilogbane.  A  name 
in  Aetius  for  the  Xanthium,  or  louse-bur. 

CHOPRAS.  ( From  ^oipoj,  a  swine  ;  so  called 
because  bogs  are  diseased  with  it.)  See  Scrofula. 

Chokt  dump.  The  name  given  by  miners  to  a 
noxiout  air.     Sec  Carbonic  acid. 

(iioi.ades.  (From  Y0X17,  the  bile.)  So  the 
smaller  intestines  arc  called,  because  they  contain 
bile 

(HOI. .CIS.     (Xo\aiof,  bilious.)     Biliary. 

Choi  -  1  /tolas. 

CHOLAGCGA.  (IVomyok  bile,  andayw, 
t»  e»ariiate.)  Clwlegon.  By  cholagogues,  the 
nts  meant  only  such  purging  medicines  as 
<x|m  ll.-d  the  internal  fa?ces,  which  resembled  the 
ejttk  bile  iii  then  yellow  colour,  and  other  pro- 
perties. 

t'Ho'LAS.     (From  y^H  the  bile.)     Cholago. 

K\\  the  cavity  of  the   right  hypochondrium  and 

1  the  neighbourhood,  is  so  called,  because 

rteontainsthe  Uver  which  u  the  strainer  of  the  vail. 

CHO  The  bile. 

CHOLE'DOCHUS.     (From  Xo\n,  bile,  and, 

siYopoi,   to  receive;    receiving  or  retaining  the 

gall.)    The  receptacle  of  bile. 

h   ductus.     Ductus  communis 
CkatatockUi.     Tin  common  biliary  duct,  which 
■  i-l  hepatic  bile  into  the  m- 
lestinum  duodenum. 
Choi  (holagoea 

CHOLIRA       (Cels„,  oV§ea  it  from  y0\£ 
■  ily  a  flow  of  Re, 

intestinal  flux.)     Diarrhaa 
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order  Spasmi.  It  is  a  purging  and  vomiting  ei 
bile,  with  anxiety,  painful  gripings,  spasms  of 
the  abdominal  muscles,  and  those  of  the  calves  of 
the  legs.  There  are  two  species  of  this  genus  : 
I.  Cholera  spontanea,  which  happens,  in  hot 
seasons,  without  any  manifest  cause.  2.  Cholera 
accidentally,  which  occurs  after  the  use  of  food 
that  digests  slowly,  and  irritates.  In  warm  cli- 
mates it  is  met  with  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  its  occurrence  is  very  frequent ;  but  in  En- 
gland, and  other  cold  climates,  it  is  apt  to  be 
most  prevalent  in  the  middle  of  summer,  particu- 
larly in  the  month  o(  August ;  and  the  violence 
of  the  disease  has  usually  been  observed  to  be 
greater  in  proportion  to  the  intenseness  of  the 
neat.  It  usually  comes  on  with  soreness,  pain, 
distension,  and  flatulency  in  the  stomach  and  in- 
testines, succeeded  quickly  by  a  severe  and  fre- 
quent vomiting,  and  purging  of  bilious  matter, 
heat,  thirst,  a  hurried  respiration,  and  frequent 
but  weak  and  fluttering  pulse.  When  the  disease 
is  not  violent,  these  symptoms,  after  continuing 
for  a  day  or  two,  cease  gradually,  leaving  the  pa- 
tient in  a  debilitated  and  exhausted  state  ;  but 
where  the  disease  proceeds  with  much  violence, 
there  arises  great  depression  of  strength,  with 
cold  clammy  sweats,  considerable  anxiety,  a  hur- 
ried and  short  respiration,  and  hiccups,  with  a 
sinking  and  irregularity  of  the  pulse,  which 
quickly  terminate  in  death  ;  an  event  that  not  un- 
frcquently  happens  within  the  space  of  twenty- 
four  hours. 

The  appearances  generally  observed  on  dissec- 
tion arc,  a  quantity  of  bilious  matter  in  the  prima; 
vise  ;  the  ducts  of  the  liver  relaxed  and  distended  ; 
and  several  of  the  viscera  have  been  found  dis- 
placed, probably  by  the  violent  vomiting.  In  the 
early  period  of  the  disease,  when  the  strength  is 
not  much  exhausted,  the  object  is  to  lessen  the 
irritation,  and  facilitate  the  di3charge  of  the  bile, 
by  tepid  demulcent  liquids,  frequently  exhibited. 
It  will  likewise  be  useful  to  procure  a  determina- 
tion to  the  surface  by  fomentations  to  the  abdo- 
men, the  pediluvium,  or  even  the  warm  bath. 
But  where  the  symptoms  are  urgent,  and  the 
patient  appears  rapidly  sinking  from  the  continued 
vomiting,  violent  pain,  &c.  it  is  necessary  to  give 
opium  lreely,  but  in  a  small  bulk  ;  from  one  to 
three  grains,  or  even  more,  in  a  table  spoonful  of 
linseed  infusion,  or  with  an  effervescing  saline 
draught ;  which  must  be  repeated  at  short  inter- 
vals, every  hour  perhaps,  till  relief  be  obtained. 
Sometimes,  where  the  stomach  could  not  be  got 
to  retain  the  opium,  it  has  answered  in  the  form 
of  clyster  ;  or  a  liniment  containing  it  may  be 
rubbed  into  the  abdomen  ;  or  a  blister,  applied 
over  the  stomach,  may  lessen  the  irritability  of 
that  organ.  Afterwards  the  bile  may  be  allowed 
to  evacuate  itself  downwards  ;  or  mild  aperients, 
or  clysters,  given,  if  necessary,  to  promote  its 
discharge.  When  the  urgent  symptoms  are  re- 
lieved, the  strength  must  be  restored  by  gentle 
tonics,  as  the  aromatic  bitters,  calumba,  and  the 
like,  with  a  light  nutritious  diet:  strong  toast 
and  water  is  the  best  drink,  or  a  little  burnt 
brandy  may  be  added  if  there  is  much  languor. 
Exposure  to  cold  must  be  carefully  avoided  par- 
ticidarly  keeping  the  abdomen  and  the  feet  warm  ; 
and  great  attention  is  necessary  to  regulate  the 
bowels,  and  procure  a  regular  discharge  of  bile, 
lest  a  relapse  should  happen.  It  will  also  be  pro- 
per to  examine  the  state  of  the  abdomen,  whether 
pressure  give  pain  at  any  part,  because  inflamma- 
tion in  the  prima'  via  is  very  liable  to  supervene, 
often  in  an  insidious  manner;  should  that  be  the 
9,  blistering  the  part  and  other  suita- 
ble mesas,  must  be  promptly  reported  to. 
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CHOLE'RICA.     {From\<Atfa,  the  cholera.) 
Medicines  which  relieve  the  cholera. 

CHOLESTERIC  ACID.  "When  the  fat 
matter  of  the  human  biliary  calculi  is  treated 
with  nitric  acid,  which  Chevreuil  proposed  to 
call  cholesterine,  there  is  formed  a  peculiar  acid, 
which  is  called  the  cholesteric.  To  obtain  it, 
the  cholesterine  is  heated  with  its  weight  of  con- 
centrated nitric  acid,  by  which  it  is  speedily  at- 
tacked and  dissolved.  There  is  disengaged  at 
the  same  time,  much  oxyde  of  azot ;  aiid  the 
liquor  on  cooling,  and  especially  on  the  addition 
of  water,  lets  fall  a  yellow  matter,  which  is  the 
cholesteric  acid  impure,  or  impregnated  with 
nitric  acid.  It  may  be  purified  by  repeated  wash- 
ings in  boiling  water.  However,  after  having 
washed  it,  it  is  better  to  effect  its  fusion  in  the 
midst  of  hot  water  ;  to  add  to  it  a  small  quantity 
of  carbonate  of  lead ;  to  let  the  whole  boil  for 
some  hours,  decanting  and  renewing  the  water 
from  time  to  time  ;  then  to  put  the  remaining 
dried  mass  in  contact  with  alkohol,  and  to 
evaporate  the  alkoholic  solution.  The  residuum 
now  obtained  is  the  purest  possible  cholesteric 
acid. 

This  acid  has  an  orange-yellow  colour  when  it 
is  in  mass  ;  but  it  appears  in  white  needles,  when 
dissolved  in  alkohol,  and  left  to  spontaneous 
evaporation.  Its  taste  is  very  feeble,  and  slightly 
styptic  ;  its  taste  resembles  that  of  butter  ;  and 
its  specific  gravity  is  intermediate  between  that 
of  alkohol  and  water.  It  fuses  at  58°  C.  and  is 
not  decomposed  till  the  temperature  be  raised 
much  above  that  of  boiling  water.  It  then  affords 
oil,  water,  carbonic  acid,  and  carburetted  hydro- 
gen, but  no  trace  of  ammonia.  It  is  very  soluble 
in  alkohol,  sulphuric  and  acetic  aether,  in  the 
volatile  oils  of  lavender,  rosemary,  turpentine, 
bergamot,  &c.  It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  insoluble 
in  the  fixed  oils  of  olives,  sweet  almonds,  and 
castor  oil.  It  is  equally  so  in  the  vegetable  acids, 
and  almost  entirely  insoluble  in  water,  which 
takes  up  merely  enough  to  make  it  redden  litmus. 
Both  in  the  cold,  and  with  heat,  nitric  acid  dis- 
solves without  altering  it.  Concentrated  sulphu- 
ric acid  acting  on  it  for  a  considerable  time,  only 
carbonizes  it. 

It  appears  that  the  cholesteric  acid  is  capable 
of  uniting  with  the  greater  part  of  the  salifiable 
bases.  All  the  resulting  salts  are  coloured,  some 
yellow,  others  orange,  and  others  red.  The  cho- 
lesterates  of  potassa,  soda,  ammonia,  and  proba- 
bly of  morphia,  are  very  soluble  and  deliques- 
cent ;  almost  all  the  others  are  insoluble,  or 
nearly  so.  There  is  none  of  them  which  cannot 
be  decomposed  by  all  the  mineral  acids,  except 
the  carbonic,  and  by  the  greater  part  of  the 
vegetable  acids  ;  bo  that  on  pouring  one  of  these 
acids  into  a  solution  of  the  cholesterate,  the  cho- 
lesteric acid  is  instantly  separated  in  tlocks.  The 
soluble  cholestcrates  form  precipitates  in  all  the 
metallic  solutions,  whose  base  has  the  property 
of  forming  an  insoluble  or  slightly  soluble  salt 
with  cholesteric  acid. 

Pelletier  and  Caventou  found  the  cholesterate 
of  barytes  to  consist  of  100  of  acid,  and  56.259 
base  ;  whence  the  prime  equivalent  of  the  former 
appears  to  be  about  17.35.  Ifet  they  observed, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  on  treating  the  cholesterate 
of  lead  with  suiphuric  acid,  they  obtained  as 
much  sulphate  of  lead  as  of  cholesterate.  From 
this  experiment,  the  equivalent  of  the  dry  acid 
would  seem  to  be  5 ;  hence  we  may  imagine, 
that  when  the  cholesteric  acid  unites  to  the  oxide 
cf  \e;XC\t  and  to  all  the  oxides  which 

have  a  slight  aMni'y  for  oxygen,  there  takes  place 
something  similar  to  what  happens  in  the 
! 
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turn  ot  oxide  of  lead  and  oxalic  acid."— Jou,  n 
dt  Phar.  iii.  292. 

CHOLESTERINE.  The  name  given  by 
Chevreuil  to  the  pearly  substance  of  human 
biliary  calculi.  It  consists  of  72  carbon,  6.66 
oxygen,  and  21.33  hydrogen,  by  Berard. 

CHOLICE'LE.  (From  x°H  b,le.  and  x'lh, 
a  tumour.)  A  swelling  formed  by  the  bile  ac- 
cumulated in  the  gall-bladder. 

CHOLOLITHUS.  (From  Xo\n,  bile,  and 
Ai0o?,  a  stone,  gall-stone.)  A  name  of  a  genus  of 
disease  inthc  Class,  Caliaca ;  Order,  Splanch- 
nica,  of  Good's  Nosology,  characterised  by  pain 
about  the  region  of  the  fiver,  catenating  with  pain 
at  the  pit  of" the  stomach  ;  the  pulse  unchanged; 
sickness  ;  dyspepsy  ;  inactivity  ;  bilious  concre- 
tion in  the  gall-bladder,  or  bile  ducts.  It  has  two 
species,  Chololithus  quiescens,  the  quiescent 
gall-stone,  and  Cimeans,  the  passing  of  gall- 
stones. 

CHOLOLITHICUS.  Of  or  belonging  to  gall- 
stone. 

Cholo'ma.  (From  %w\os,  lame,  or  maimed.) 
1.  A  halting,  or  lameness  in  the  leg. 

2.  Galen  says  that,  in  Hippocrates,  it  signifies 
any  distortion  of  a  limb. 

CHONDRO.  Some  muscles  have  this  word 
forming  a  part  of  their  name,  because  they  arc 
connected  with  a  particular  cartilage. 

Chondroglo'ssus.  (From  xpvtpov,  a  carti- 
lage, and  y\iooo7j,  the  tongue.)  A  muscle  so 
named  from  its  insertion,  which  is  in  the  basis 
or  cartilaginous  part  of  the  tongue.  See  Ihjo- 
glossus. 

CHONDRO'LOGY.  {Chondrologia;  from 
vovSpos,  a  cartilage,  and  Xoyoj,  a  discourse.)  A 
discourse  on  cartilages. 

Chondro-pharyng.eus.  (From  ^ovfyos,  a 
cartilage,  and  <papvyi,  the  upper  part  of  the 
fauces. )  A  muscle  so  named  because  it  rises  in 
the  cartilaginous  part  of  the  tongue,  and  is  insert- 
ed in  the  pharynx. 
CHO'NDROS.     XovSpos.    1.  A  cartilage. 

2.  A  food  of  the  ancients,  the  same  as  alien, 

3.  Any  grumous  concretion. 
CHONDROSYNDE'SMUS.     (From  ^.fyo?, 

a  cartilage,  and  crvv&tu>,  to  tie  together.)  A  carti- 
laginous ligament. 

^ho'ndrus.     A  cartilage. 

Cho'ne.     Xovrj.     The  mfundibulnm. 

Cho'ra.  Xwpa.  A  region.  Galen,  in  Lii 
book  De  Usu  Partium,  expresses  by  it  particular- 
ly the  cavities  of  the  eyes  ;  but,  in  others  of  his 
writings,  he  intimates  by  it  any  void  space. 

CHO'RDA.  (From  ^op.^r,,  which  properly 
signifies  an  intestine,  or  gut,  of  which  a  chord 
may  bti  made.)  1.  A  cord,  or  assemblage  "l 
fibres. 

2.  A  tendon. 

3.  A  painful  tension  of  the  penis  in  the  vtaereal 
disease. 

4.  Sometimes  the  intestines  are  called  chorda;. 
Chorda  magna.     A  name  of  the  tendo  Achil- 
las. 

Chorda  tympani.  A  branch  of  the  seventh 
p;;ir  of  nerves.  The  portio  dura  of  the  seventh 
pair  of  nerves,  having  entered  the  tympanum, 
sends  a  small  branch  to  the  stapes,  and  another 
more  considerable  one,  which  runs  across  the 
tympanum  from  behind  forwards,  passes  between 
the  long  leg  of  the  incus  and  the  handle  of  the 
malleus,  then  goes  out  at  the  same  place  wher* 
the  tendon  of  th|janterior  muscle  of  the  malleus 
enters.  It  is  caned  chorda  tympani,  because  it 
crosses  the  tympanum  as  a  cord  crosses  the  bot- 
tom of  a  drum.  Dr.  Monro  thinks,  that  the 
chorda  tympani  is  formed  by  the  second  branch  of 
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pair,  a>  well  m  by  the  poriio  dura  of  the 
trrentb. 

Chorda   TENDINEA.       The    tendinous    and 
eord-liki  which  connect  the  rurnetr 

rolumtur  of  the  ventricles  of  the  heart  to  the  au- 
lirular  I 
Chorda  willisii.    The  small  fibres    which 
be  dura  mater.     They  are 
cribed  them. 
i  \  i  m  s.    (From  Yopo/),  a  cord,  anda-7u, 
)o  knit.)     A  sort  of  painful  colic,  where  the  in- 
npear  to  lie  twisted  into 
CHORDEE  French.) 

contraction  of  the  penis,  that  sometimes 
gonorrhea,  and  is  often  followed  by  a 

RE  V.  (Xopua  ;  from  ^opoj,  a  chorus, 
which  of  old  accompanied  dancing.  It  is  called 
St.  Vitui  cause  tome  devotees  of  St. 

i  themselves  so  long  in  dancing, 
that  their  interlects  were  disordered,  and  could 
only  be  restored  by  dancing  again  at  the  anniver- 
St.  Vitus,  j  Chorea  Sancti  Viti.  8yn- 
rlonus  chorea  of  Good.  St.  Vitos's  dance. 
Convulsive  motions  of  the  limbs,  as  if  the  person 
were  dancing.  Ii  is  a  genus  of  disease,  arranged 
by  Cullen  in  the  class  Neurotet;  and  order 
Spatm.  These  convulsive  motions,  most  gene- 
rally, are  confined  to  one  side,  and  affert  princi- 
pally the  arm  and  leg.  When  any  motion  is  at- 
tempted  to  lie  made,  various  fibres  of  other  mus- 

which  ought  not  ;  and  thus  a  contrary 

produced  from  what  the  patient  intended. 
It  is  chiefly  incident  to  young  persons  of  both 
sexes,  and  makes  its  attack  between  the  age  oi 
ten  and  fifteen,  occurring  bat  seldom  after  that  of 
puberty. 

ime  practitioners  it  has  been  considered 

IS  a  paralytic  affection  than  as  a  convulsive 
i  ii  thought  to  arise  from  a 
relaxation  of  the  muscles,  which,  being  unable  to 
perform  their  functions  in  moving  the  limbs, 
shake  them  irregularly  by  jerks.  Chorea  Sancti 
Viti  is  occasioned  by  various  irritations,  as  tcetli- 
ing,  worms,  offensive  smells,  poisons,  &c.     It 

lt<  wise  in  consequence  olviolent  affections 
of  the  mind,  as  horror,  fear,  and  anger.    In  many 

i-  produced  b\  general  weakness  ;  and,  in 
a  few,  it  takes  pi 

in  other; 


iiy  genet 
from  sy 


mpathy,  at  seeing  the 


ometimes  pr<  ceded  by  a  coldness 
of  the  hit  and  limbs,  or  a  kind  of  tingling  sensa- 
tion, that   ascends  like  cold  air  up  the  spine,  and 
i  flatulent  pain  in  the  left  hypochondrium, 
uith  obstinate  ■  At   other  times,  the 

•  with  3  aw  !iiti:_r,  stretching,  auxiety 
about  the  heart,  palpitations,  nausea,  difficulty 
of  swalli  .  giddiness,  and 

pains  in  the  bead  and  teeth  ;  and  then  come  on  the 
convuhri 

-  at  first  by  a  kind  of 
I,  or  instability  of  one  of  the  legs,  which 
on  draws  alter  him  in  an  odd  and  ridicu- 
lous manner  ;  nor  can  he  hold  the  arm  of  the  same 
moment  :  for  it  he   lays  it  on  his 
or  any  other  part  ot  his  body,  it  is. forced 

?uicklj  !  involuntary  motion. 

inking,  he  ust 

Breed  in  various  directions, 
''"  at  Ii  nth  ,   when   be 

pours  the  Liquor  down  kusthaaat  in  meat  bast.', 
w  il  I"  muaVVuent  to  the  by- 

i    metimes  various  attempts  at  running 
d  at  others,  ll 
and  trunk  of  the   body   ere   affected  with   Convul- 
•  fve  motions,     fn  many  instance*,  the  mind  is  af- 
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fected  with  some  degree  of  fatuity,  and  often 
shows  the  same  causeless  emotions  (such  as  weep- 
ing and  laughing)  which  occur  in  hysteria.  When 
this  disease  arises  in  children,  it  usually  ceases 
about  the  aire  of  puberty  ;  and  in  adults,  is 
often  carried  off  by  a  change  from  the  former 
mode  of  living.     Unless  it  •  some  other 

ilcpsy,it  is  hardly  attended  with 
danger. 

leading  indications  in  the  treatment  of  this 
complaint  are,  1.  To  obviate  the  several  exciting 
;  2.  To  correct  any  faulty  state  of  the  con- 
stitution, which  may  appear  to  give  a  predisposi- 
tion ;  3.  To  use  those  means,  which  experience 
ha.s  shown  best  calculated  to  allay  irregular  muscu- 
lar action.  Among  the  sources  of  irritation,  the 
most  common  is  the  state  of  the  bowels  ;  and  the 
steady,  but  moderate,  use  of  active  cathartics  has 
often  a  great  effect  upon  the  disease,  improving 
the  appetite  and  strength  at  the  same  time. 
Senna,  scanimony,  jalap,  &c.  may  be  exhibited 
according  to  circumstances,  often  in  conjunction 
with  calomel,  particularly  where  the  liver  is  tor- 
pid. The  general  debility  usually  nttending  indi- 
the  employment  of  tonics,  as  the  cinchona, 
chalybeate*,  or  sulphate  of  zinc,  which  is  particu- 
lary  useful  ;  and  with  these  cold  bathing,  not  too 
long  continued,  may  be  advantageously  conjoin- 
ed ;  also  requiring  the  patient  to  use  muscular 
exertion,  as  much  as  they  can  readily,  will  assist 
materially  in  the  cure.  Sometimes  in  violent 
.  and  in  irritable  constitutions,  the  occasion- 
al exhibition  of  opium,  or  other  sedative,  may  be 
required,  taking  care,  however,  that  the  bowels 
are  not  confined  thereby.  Occasionally  too, 
where  the  above  means  are  not  successful,  the 
more  powerful  antispasmodics  may  be  tried,  as 
a'thcr,  camphor,  music,  &c.  Electricity  also  has 
In  en  by  some  recommended. 

(IIO'RION.     (From   Ywprw,  to  escape:    he- 
it  always  escapes  from  the  uterus  with  the 
foetus. )     Shaggy  chorion.     The  external  mem- 
brane of  the  foetus  in  ntero. 

CHOROID.  (Choroidea;  from  x°Pl0vi  tne 
chorion,  and  u8ost  resemblance. )  Resembling  the 
chorion,  i  membrane  of  the  festal  ovum. 

Choroid  membrane,  Membrana  choroides. 
The  second  tunic  of  the  eye,  lying  immediately 
under  the  sclerotica,  to  which  it  is  connected  by 
vessels.  The  true  knowledge  of  this  membrane 
is  necessary-  to  a  perfect  idea  of  the  iris  and  uvea. 
The  tunica  choroidea  commences  at  the  optic 
nerve,  and  passes  forwards,  with  the  sclerotic 
coat,  to  the  beginning  of  the  cornea  transparens, 
where  it  adheres  very  firmly  to  the  sclerotic 
membrane,  by  means  of  a  cellular  membrane,  in 
the  form  of  a  white  fringe,  called  the  ciliary  cir- 
cle. It  then  recedes  from  the  sclerotica  and  cor- 
nea and  ciliary  circle,  directly  downwards  and 
inwards,  forming  a  round  disk,  which  is  variously 
coloured;  hence,  blue,  black  eyes,  &c.  This 
coloured  portion,  reflected  inwards,  is  termed  the 
iris,  and  its  post,  rjor  surface  is  termed  uvea. 
The  choroid  membrane  is  highly  vascular,  and  its 
external  vessels  are  disposed  like  stars,  and  termed 
vata  vorticosa.  The  internal  surface  of  this 
membrane  is  covered  with  a  black  pigment,  called 
the  pigment  of  the  choroid  membrane. 

Choroid  plexus.  Plexus  choroideui.  A 
plexus  of   I  situated  iii  the  lateral 

ventricles  of  the  brain. 

( 'horoid  tunic.     See  <  'horoid  m<  mbi  an*. 

Curi'sis.     (From  yp"",  to  anoint.)    Auinunc- 
lion,  or  anointing  ol   any  part. 
Si  e  Hellehi 

Ciims'tim.  (From  \i'tu>,  to  anoint.)  An 
tintruent,  or  ointment  of  any  kind.  ^ 
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CHRO'MAS.  A  chromatc,  or  salt,  formed  by 
the  union  of  chromic  acid,  with  salifiable  bases  ; 
as  chromate  of  lead,  &c. 

Chromati'smus.  (From  xp^al^w,  to  co- 
lour. )  The  morbid  discoloration  of  any  of  the 
secretions,  as  of  the  urine,  or  blood. 

CHRO'MIC  ACID.  Acidum  chromicum. 
"This  acid  was  extracted  from  the  red  lead  ore 
of  Siberia,  by  treating  this  ore  with  carbonate  of 
potassa,  and  separating  the  alkali  by  means  of  a 
more  powerful  acid.  In  this  state  it  is  a  red  or 
orange-coloured  powder,  of  a  peculiar  rough  me- 
tallic taste,  which  is  more  sensible  in  it  than  in 
any  other  metallic  acid.  If  this  powder  be  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  light  and  heat,  it  loses  its 
acidity,  and  is  converted  into  green  oxide  of 
chrome,  giving  out  pure  oxygen  gas.  The  chromic 
acid  is  the  first  that  has  been  found  to  de-oxygenate 
itself  easily  by  the  action  of  heat,  and  afford  oxy- 
gen gas  by  this  simple  operation.  It  appears  that 
several  ol  its  properties  are  owing  to  the  weak 
adhesion  of  a  part  at  least  of  its  oxygen.  The 
green  oxide  of  chrome  cannot  be  brought  back  to 
the  state  of  an  acid,  unless  its  oxygen  be  restored 
by  treating  it  with  some  other  acid. 

The  chromic  acid  is  soluble  in  water,  and  crys- 
tallises, by  cooling  and  evaporation,  in  longish 
prisms  of  a  ruby  red.  Its  taste  is  acrid  and  styp- 
tic. Its  specific  gravity  is  not  exactly  known  ; 
but  it  always  exceeds  that  of  water.  It  power- 
fully reddens  the  tincture  of  turnsole. 

Its  action  on  combustible  substances  is  little 
known.  If  it  be  strongly  heated  with  charcoal, 
it  grows  black,  and  passes  to  the  metallic  state 
without  melting. 

Of  the  acids,  the  action  of  the  muriatic  on  it 
is  the  most  remarkable.  If  this  be  distilled  with 
the  chromic  acid,  by  a  gentle  heat,  it  is  readily 
converted  into  chlorine^  It  likewise  imparls  to  it 
by  mixture  the  property  of  dissolving  gold  ;  in 
which  the  chromic  resembles  the  nitric  acid. 
This  is  owing  to  the  weak  adhesion  of  its  oxygen, 
and  it  is  the  only  one  of  the  metallic  acids  that 
possesses  this  property. 

The  extraction  of  chromic  acid  from  the 
French  ore,  is  performed  by  igniting  it  with  its 
own  weight  of  nitre  in  a  crucible.  The  residue 
is  lixiviated  with  water,  which  being  then  filtered, 
contains  the  chromate  of  potassa.  On  pouring 
into  this  a  little  nitric  acid  and  muriate  of  barytes, 
an  instantaneous  precipitate  of  the  chromate  of 
barytes  takes  place.  After  having  procured  a 
certain  quantity  of  this  salt,  it  must  be  put  in  its 
moist  stati'  into  a  capsule,  and  dissolved  in  the 
smallest  possible  quantity  of  weak  nitric  acid. 
The  barytes  is  to  be  then  precipitated  by  very  di- 
lute sulphuric  acid,  taking  care  not  to  add  an  ex- 
cess of  it.  When  the  liquid  is  found  by  trial  to 
contain  neither  sulphuric  acid  nor  barytes,  it  must 
be  filtered.  It  now  consists  of  water,  with  nitric 
and  chromic  acids.  The  whole  is  to  be  evapo- 
rated to  dryness,  conducting  the  heat  at  the  end 
so  as  not  to  endanger  the  decomposition  of  the 
chromic  acid,  which  will  remain  in  the  capsule 
under  the  form  of  a  reddish  matter.  It  must  be 
kept  in  a  glass  phial  well  corked. 

Chromic  acid,  heated  with  a  powerful  acid, 
becomes  chromic  oxide  ;  while  the  latter,  heated 
with  the  hydrate  of  an  alkali,  becomes  chromic 
acid.  As  the  solution  of  the  oxide  is  green,  and 
that  of  the  acid  yellow,  these  transmutations  be- 
come very  remarkable  to  the  eye.  From  Berze- 
lius's  experiments  on  the  combinations  of  the 
chromic  acid  with  barytes,  and  oxide  of  lead,  its 
prime  equivalent  seems  to  be  6.5 ;  consisting  of 
3.5  chromium,  and  3.0  oxygen. 
It  readily  unites  with  alkalies,  and  is  the  only 
Z5G 
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acid  that  has  the  property  of  colouring  itssali.-, 
whence  the  name  of  chromic  has  been  given  it. 
If  two  parts  of  the  red  lead  ore  of  Siberia  in  fine 
powder  be  boiled  with  one  of  an  alkali  saturated 
with  carbonic  acid,  in  forty  parts  of  water,  a  car- 
bonate of  lead  will  be  precipitated,  and  the  chro- 
mate remain  dissolved.  The  solutions  are  of  a 
lemon  colour,  and  afford  crystals  of  a  somewhat 
deeper  hue.  Those  of  chromate  of  ammonia 
are  in  yellow  lamina;,  having  the  metallic  lustre 
of  gold. 

The  chromate  of  barytes  is  very  little  soluble, 
and  that  of  lime  still  less.  They  are  both  of  a 
pale  yellow,  and  when  heated  give  out  oxygen  gas, 
as  do  the  alkaline  chromates. 

If  the  chromic  acid  be  mixed  with  filings  of  tin 
and  the  muriatic  acid,  it  becomes  at  first  yellow- 
ish-brown, and  afterwards  assumes  a  bluiih- 
green  colour,  which  preserves  the  same  shade 
after  desiccation.  iEther  alone  gives  it  the  same 
dark  colour.  With  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  mer- 
cury, it  gives  a  precipitate  of  a  dark  cinnabar  co- 
lour. With  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  it 
gives  a  precipitate,  which,  the  moment  it  is 
formed,  appears  of  a  beautiful  carmine  colour, 
but  becomes  purple  by  exposure  to  the  light.  This 
combination,  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  blow- 
pipe, melts  before  the  charcoal  is  inflamed,  and 
assumes  a  blackish  and  metallic  appearance.  If 
it  be  then  pulverized,  the  powder  is  still  purple  ; 
but  after  the  blue  flame  of  the  lamp  is  brought 
into  contact  with  this  powder,  it  assumes  a  green 
colour,  and  the  silver  appears  in  globules  dissemi- 
nated through  its  substance. 

With  nitrate  of  copper  it  gives  a  chesnut-red 
precipitate.  With  the  solution  of  sulphate  of 
zinc,  muriate  of  bismuth,  muriate  of  antimony, 
nitrate  of  nickel,  and  muriate  of  platina,  it  pro- 
duces yellowish  precipitates,  when  the  solutions 
do  not  contain  an  excess  of  acid.  With  muriate 
of  gold  it  produces  a  greenish  precipitate. 

When  melted  with  borax,  or  glass,  or  acid  of 
phosphorus,  it  communicates  to  it  a  beautiful 
emerald-green  colour. 

If  paper  be  impregnated  with  it,  and  exposed 
to  the  sun  a  few  days,  it  acquires  a  green  colour, 
which  remains  permanent  in  the  dark. 

A  slip  of  iron,  or  tin,  put  into  its  solution,  im- 
parts to  it  the  same  colour. 
.  The  aqueous  solution  of  tannin  produces  a  floc- 
culent  precipitate  of  a  brown  fawn  colour. 

Sulphuric  acid,  when  cold,  produces  no  effect 
on  it ;  bu^when  warm  it  makes  it  assume  a  bluish- 
green  colour."' — Ure^s  Diet. 

CHROMIUM.  ( Chromium,  ii.  n.  ;  from 
y[pii)fxa,  colour :  because  it  is  remarkable  for  giv- 
ing colour  to  its  combinations. )  The  name  of  a 
metal  which  may  be  extracted  either  from  the 
native  chromate  of  lead  or  of  iron.  The  latter 
being  cheapest  and  most  abundant,  is  usually  cm- 
ployed. 

The  brown  chromate  of  iron  is  not  acted  upon 
by  nitric  acid,  but  most  readily  by  nitrate  of  po- 
tassa, with  the  aid  of  a  red  heat.  A  chromate 
of  potassa,  soluble  in  water,  is  thus  formed.  The 
iron  oxide  thrown  out  of  combination  may  be  re- 
moved from  the  residual  part  of  the  ore  by  a  short 
digestion  in  dilute  muriatic  acid.  A  second  fusion 
with  i  of  nitre,  will  give  rise  to  a  new  portion 
of  chromate  of  potassa.  Having  decomposed  the 
whole  of  the  ore,  we  saturate  the  alkaline  excess 
with  nitric  acid,  evaporate  and  crystallise.  The 
pure  crystals,  dissolved  in  water,  arc  to  be  added 
to  a  solution  of  neutral  nitrate  of  mercury; 
whence,  by  complex  affinity,  red  chromato  of 
mercury  precipitates.  Moderate  ignition  expell 
the  mercury  from  the  chromate,  and  the  remain- 
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id  may  be  reduced  to  the  metallic 
d  in  contact  of  the  char- 
,i,  to  a  violent  heat. 
ius  procured,  is  a  porous  mass  of 
It  is  very  brittle,  and  of  a 
bite,  intermediate  between  tin  and  steel. 
obtained  in  needleforni  crystals, 
b  other  in  all  directions.     Its  sp. 
It  i-  susceptible  of  a  feeble  mag- 
nate all  the  acids  except  nitromu- 
rtaiir,  which,  at  a  boiling  heat,  oxidises  it  and 
muriate.     Thcnard   describes    only    one 
oxide  '.I  chromium  ;    but  there  are  probably  two, 
I  already  described. 

1 .  Tip  green,  infusible,  indecom- 

by  heat,  reducible  by  voltaic  electricity, 
and  not  acted  on  by  oxygen  or  air.  When  heated 
to  dull  redness  with  the  half  of  its  weight  of  po- 

ortodium,  it  forms  a  brown  matter,  which, 
cooled  anil  exposed  to  the  air,  burns  with  flame, 
awl  u  transformed  into  chromate  of  potassa  or 
soda,  of  a  canary-yellow  colour.  It  is  this  oxide 
which  is  obtained  by  calcining  the  chromate  of 
mercury  in  a  small  earthen  retort  for  about  J 
of  an  hour.  The  beak  of  the  retort  is  to  be  sur- 
rounded with  a  tube  of  wet  linen,  and  plunged 
into  water,  to  facilitate  the  condensation  of  the 
mercury.  The  oxide,  newly  precipitated  from 
acids,  has  a  dark-green  colour,  and  is  easily  re- 
dusolved  ;  but  exposure  to  a  dull  red  heat  ignites 
it,  and  renders  it  denser,  insoluble,  and  of  a  light 
green  colour.     This  change  arises  solely  from  the 

•gregatiouof  the  particles,  for  the  weight 
is  not  altered. 

2.  The  deutoxide  is  procured  by  exposing  the 
protonitratc  to  heat,  till  the  fumes  of  nitrous  gas 

i^mic.  A  brilliant  brown  powder,  inso- 
luble in  acids,  and  scarcely  soluble  in  alkalies, 
remains.  Muriatic  acid  digested  on  it  exhales 
chlorine,   showing    the  increased  proportion  of 

hi  tlii'-  oxide. 

ii  trit  oxide  has  been  already  described 
among  the  acids.  It  may  be  directly  procured, 
by  adding  nitrate  of  lead  to  the  above  nitrochro- 
inalc  ol  potassa,  and  digesting  the  beautiful  orange 
precipitate  of  chromate  of  lead  with  moderately 
Strong  muriatic  acid,  till  its  power  of  action  be  ex- 
hausted. The  fluid  produced  is  to  be  passed 
through  a  filter,  and  a  little  oxide  of  silver  very 
gradually  added,  till  the  whole  solution  becomes 
i'  red  tint  This  liquor,  byslowevapo- 
lation,  deposits  small  ruby-red  crystals,  which 
are  the  bydrated  chromic  acid.    The  prime  equi- 

>  all  111  of  chromic  acid  deitiieed  from  the  chro- 
matid of  barytes  and  lead  by  Herzelius,  is  6.544, 
it  we  suppose  them  to  be  neutral  salts.  Accord- 
ing to  this  chemist,  the  acid  contains  double  tile 
that  the  green   oxide   does.      Hut  if  these 

chromate!  bs  regarded  as  subsaits,  then  the  acid 

-,  consisting  of  6  oxygen  = 

tal  ;  while  (In    protoxide  would  consist 

gen  f  7.088  metal ;   and  the  dentoxide  of 

ncdiate  proportion. 

»  URO'NIC.  ( Chronictu ;  from  xporof,  time. ) 

applied  to  diseasi  ■  which  are  of  long  oon- 

mostly  without  fever.     It  is  used  in 

to  the  term  acute.     S<  ,■  Arute. 
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-.  Many  herbs  are  so  called,  the  flowers  ol 
which  are  of  a  bright  yellow  colour. 

Chrysanthemum  leucanthemuw.  The 
systematic  name  of  the  great  ox-eye  daisy. 
Maudlin-wort.  Bellis-major ;  Buphthalmum 
majus  ;  Leucanthcmum  vulgare  ;  Bellidioides  ; 
Cowolida  media;  Oculus  bovis.  The  Chry- 
santhemum ;—foliis  amplexicaulibus,  oblongis, 
miperni  serratis,  inferne  dentalis,  of  Linnaeus. 
The  flowers  and  herb  were  formerly  esteemed  in 
asthmatic  and  phthisical  diseases,  but  have  now 
deservedly  fallen  into  disuse. 

Chry'se.  (Fvova  xpveos,  gold.)  The  name 
of  a  yellow  plaster. 

Chrysele'ctrum.  (From  ^pvcos,  gold,  and 
ifKtKlpov,  amber.)  Amber,  of  a  golden  yellow 
colour. 

Chrysi'ppea.  (From  Chrysippus,  its  disco- 
verer. )    An  herb  enumerated  by  Pliny. 

Chrysi'tis.  (From  xPvaoSy  g°'d0  *■  Li- 
tharge. 

2.  The  yellow  foam  of  lead. 

3.  The  herb  yarrow,  from  the  golden  colour  of 
its  flower. 

CHRYSOBA'LANUS.  (From  xp™°s,.  S0^, 
and  fiaXaves,  a  nut ;  so  named  because  of  its  co- 
Jour,  which,  before  it  is  dried,  is  yellow. )  The 
nutmeg. 

CHRYSOBERYL.  Cymophane  of  Hauy. 
A  mineral  of  an  asparagus  green  colour  and  vi- 
treous lustre,  found  in  the  Brazil,  and  Ceylon. 

CHRYSOCO'LLA.  (From  xpv<">Si  gold,  and 
uroXXi?,  cement.)    Gold  solder;  Borax. 

CHRYSO'COMA.  (From  xp»<">s,  gold,  and 
KOfirj,  hair ;  so  called  from  its  golden,  hair-like 
appearance.)  The  herb  milfoil,  or  yarrow.  See 
Achillea  millefolium. 

Chrysocjo'nia.  (From  xPva°s>  gold,  and 
yivo/xat,  to  become.)     A  tincture  of  gold. 

Chrysola'chanon.  (From ^puffjf,  gold,  and 
\a%avov,  a  pot-herb  ;  so  named  from  its  having 
a  yellow  leaf. )  The  herb  orach ;  a  species  of 
atriplex. 

CHRYSOLITE.  (Peridot  of  Haiiy.  Topaz 
of  the  ancients,  while  our  topaz  is  their  chryso- 
lite. The  hardest  of  all  gems  of  a  pistachio- 
green  colour.  It  comes  from  Egypt  and  Bo- 
hemia. 

CHRYSOSPLEWIUM.  (From  xflvos,  gold, 
and  a<nr\cviov,  splcenwort.)  The  name  of  a  ge- 
nus of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class, 
Decandria ;  Order,  Di^ynia.  Golden  saxi- 
frage . 

CHRYSOPRASE.     A  variety  of  calcedony. 

Chrysu'lcus.  (From^pvffos,  gold,  and  cXkw, 
to  take  away.)  The  aqua  regia  which  has  the 
property  of  dissolving  gold. 

ClIUISITE.  A  yellowish-green  translucent 
mineral,  found  by  Saussure  in  the  cavities  of 
porphyries,  in  the  environs  o!  Limbourg. 

CHTAZIC  ACID.     See  Prussia  acid. 

Cmyla'ria.  (From  ;\;dXo;,  chyle.)  A  dis- 
charge of  a  whitish  mucous  urine,  of  the  colour 
and  consistence  of  chyle. 

CHYLE.  Chylus.  The  milk-like  liquorobserv- 
ed  some  hours  alter  eating,  in  the  lacteal  vessels  of 
the  mesentery,  and  in  the  thoracic  duct.  It  is 
separated  by  digestion  from  the  chyme,  and  is 
that  fluid  substance  from  which  the  blood  is  form- 
ed.    See  Digestion. 

"The  chyle  maj  be  Btudied  under  two  different 
forms  : 

1st,  When  it  is  mixed  with  chyme  in  the  small 
intestine. 

2d,  Under  the  liquid  form,  circulating  in  the 
i  In  lift  rous  \  <■■  sels,  and  the  thoracic  duet. 
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person  having  particularly  engaged  iu  the 
examination  of  the  chyle  during  its  stay  in  the 
small  intestine,  our  knowledge  on  this  point  is 
little.  The  liquid  chyle  contained  in  the  chyli- 
lerous  vessels  has  been  examined  with  great  care. 

In  order  to  procure  it,  the  best  manner  con- 
sists in  giving  food  to  an  animal,  and,  when  the 
digestion  is  supposed  to  be  in  full  activity,  to 
strangle  it,  or  cut  the  spinal  marrow  behind 
the  occipital  bono.  The  whole  length  of  tbj 
breast  is  cut  open  ;  the  hand  is  thrust^n  so  as  to 
pass  a  ligature  which  embraces  the  aorta,  the 
resophagus,  and  the  thoracic  duct,  the  nearest  to 
the  neck  possible ;  the  ribs  of  the  kit  side  are 
then  twisted  or  broken,  and  the  thoracic  duct  is 
seen,  closely  adhering  to  the  oesophagus.  The 
upper  part  is  detaelied,  and  carefully  wiped  to 
absorb  the  blood  ;  it  is  cut,  and  the  chyle  flows 
into  the  vessel  intended  to  receive  it. 

The  ancients  were  acquainted  with  the  exist- 
ence of  the  chyle,  but  their  ideas  of  it  were  very 
inexact ;  it  was  observed  anew  at  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century  ;  and  being,  in  certain 
conditions,  of  an  opaque  white,  it  was  compared 
to  milk  :  the  vessels  that  contain  it  were  even 
named  lacteal  vessels,  a  very  improper  expres- 
sion, since  there  is  very  little  other  similarity  be- 
tween chyle  ami  milk  except  the  colour. 

It  is  only  in  modern  times,  and  by  the  labours 
of  Dupuytren,  Vauquelin,  Eniinert,  and  Marcet, 
that  positive  notions  concerning  the  chyle  have 
been  acquired. 

We  shall  give  the  observations  of  these  learned 
men,  with  the  addition  of  our  own. 

If  the  animal  from  which  the  chyle  is  extracted 
has  eaten  animal  or  vegetable  substances  of  a 
fatty  nature,  the  liquid  drawn  from  the  thoracic 
duct  is  of  a  milky  white,  a  little  heavier  than  dis- 
tilled water,  of  a  strong  spermatic  odour,  of  a 
salt  taste,  slightly  adhering  to  the  tongue,  and 
sensibly  alcaline. 

Chyle,  very  soon  after  it  has  passed  out  of  the 
vessel  that  contained  it,  becomes  firm,  and  almost 
solid :  after  some  time  it  separates  into  three 
parts  ;  the  one  solid  that  remains  at  the  bottom, 
another  liquid  at  the  top,  and  a  third  that  forms 
a  very  thin  la3"er  at  the  surface  of  the  liquids. 
The  chyle,  at  the  same  time,  assumes  a  vivid  rose 
colour. 

When  the  chyle  proceeds  from  food  that  con- 
tains no  fat  substance,  it  presents  the  same  sort 
of  properties,  but  instead  of  being  opaque  white, 
it  is  opaline,  and  almost  transparent ;  the  layer 
which  forms  at  the  top  is  less  marked  than  in  the 
former  sort  of  chyle. 

Chyle  never  takes  the  hue  of  the  colouring  sub- 
stances mixed  in  the  food,  as  many  authors  have 
pretended. 

Animals  that  were  made  to  cat  indigo,  saffron, 
and  madder,  furnished  a  chyle  the  colour  of 
which  had  no  relation  to  that  of  the  substances. 

Of  the  three  substances  info  which  the  chyle 
separates  when  abandoned  to  itself,  that  of  the 
surface,  of  an  opaque  white  colour,  is  a  fatty 
body  ;  the  solid  part  is  formed  of  fibrin  and  a 
little  colouring  matter  ;  the  liquid  is  like  the  se- 
rum of  the  blood. 

The  proportion  of  these  three  parts  is  variable 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  food.  There  are 
species,  of  chyle,  such  as  that  of  sugar,  which 
contain  very  little  fibrin  ;  others,  such  as  that  of 
flesh,  contain  more.  The  same  thing  happens 
with  the  fat  matter^which  is  very  abundant  when 
the  food  contains  grease  or  oil,  whilst  there  is 
ly  any  seen  when  the  food  is  nearly  de- 
ed  of  fatty  bodies. 

The  absoq>tii  n  of  the  chyle  has  been  attributed 
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to  the  capillarity  of  the  lacteal  radicles,  i 
compression  of  the  chyle  by  the  sides  of  the 
sirrah"  intestine,  &c.  Latterly  it  has  been  pre- 
tended that  it  takes  place  by  virtue  of  the  proper 
sensibility- of  the  absorbing  mouths,  and  of  tke 
insensible  organic  contractility  that  they  are  sup- 
posed to  possess.  It  first  enters  the  threads  of 
the  lacteal  vessels,  it  then  traverses  the  mesenteric 
glands,  it  arrives  at  the  thoracic  duct,  and  at  last 
enters  the  subclavian  vein. 

The  causes  that  determine  its  motion  are  the 
contractility  proper  to  the  chyliferous  vessels,  the 
unknown  cause  of  its  absorption,  the  pressure  of 
the  abdominal  muscles,  particularly  in  the  mo- 
tions of  respiration,  and,  perhaps,  the  pulsation 
of  the  arteries  of  the  abdomen. 

If  we  wish  to  have  a  correct  idea  of  the  velocity 
with  which  the  chyle  flows  into  the  thoracic  duet, 
we  mu9t  open  this  canal  in  a  living  animal,  at  the 
place  where  it  opens  into  the  subclavian  vein. 
We  find  that  this  rapidity  is  not  very  great,  and 
that  it  increases  every  time  that  the  animal  com- 
presses the  viscera  of  the  abdomen,  by  the  abdo- 
minal muscles  ;  a  similar  effect  is  produced  by 
compressing  the  belly  with  the  hand. 

However,  the  rapidity  of  the  circulation  of  the 
chyle  appears  to  me  to  be  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  formed  in  the  small  intestine  ;  this  last 
is  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  the  chyme:  so 
that  if  the  food  is  in  great  abundance,  and  of  easy 
digestion,  the  chyle  will  flow  quickly ;  if,  on  the 
contrary,  the  food  is  in  small  quantity,  or,  which 
is  the  same  thing,  if  it  is  of  difficult  digestion,  as 
less  chyle  will  be  formed,  so  its  progress  will  be 
more  slow. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  appreciate  the  quantity 
of  chyle  that  would  be  formed  during  a  given  di- 
gestion, though  it  ought  to  be  considerable.  In  a 
dog  of  ordinary  size  that  had  eaten  animal  food 
at  discretion,  an  incision  into  the  thoracic  duct  of 
of  the  neck  (the  dog  being  alive)  gave  about  half 
an  ounce  of  liquid  in  five  minutes,  and  the  run- 
ning was  not  suspended  during  the  whole  con- 
tinuance of  the  formation  of  the  chyle,  that  is, 
during  several  hours. 

It  is  not  known  whether  there  is  any  variation 
in  the  rapidity  of  the  motion  of  the  chyle  during 
the  same  digestion ;  but  supposing  it  uniform, 
there  would  enter  six  ounces  of  chyle  per  hour 
into  the  venous  system.  We  may  presume  that 
the  proportion  ot  chyle  is  more  considerable  in 
man,  whose  chyliferous  organs  are  more  volumi- 
nous, and  in  whom  the  digestion  is,  in  general, 
more  rapid  than  in  the  dog."  Magendie1!  Phisi- 
ology. 

The  chyle  is  mixed  with  the  albuminous  and 
gelatinous  lymph  in  the  thoracic  duct,  which  re- 
ceives them  from  the  lymphatics. 

The  uses  of  the  chyle  are,  1 .  To  supply  the 
matter  from  which  the  blood  and  other  fluids  ol 
our  body  are  prepared  ;  from  which  fluids  tbe 
solid  parts  arc  formed.  2.  By  its  acescent  na- 
ture, it  somewhat  restrains  the  putrescent  ten- 
dency of  the  blood  :  hence  the  dreadful  putridity 
of  the  humours  from  starving  ;  and  thus  milk  i« 
an  excellent  remedy  against  scurvy.  3.  By  its 
very  copious  aqueous  latex,  it  prevents  the  thick- 
ening of  the  fluids,  and  thus  reuders  them  fit  for 
the  various  secretions.  4.  The  chyle  secreted  in 
the  breasts  of  puerperal  women,  under  the  name 
of  milk,  forms  the  most  excellent  nutriment  of 
all  afiments  for  new-born  infants. 

CHYL1FICATION.       (Chylificatio;     from 
ch ylti-i,  and Jio,  to  become.)      Chylif actio.    The 
process  carried  on  in   the  small   intestines,  and 
principally  in  the  duodenum,  by  which  th< 
i-  separated  from  the  chyme. 


CHYLOPOIE'TIC.     (Chylopmettcu* ;    from 

■   with  ilu-   formation 
;  thus  chylopoietic  viscera,  chylopoietic 

CHYLCSIS.     (PromxvXoj,  joice.)     Chylifi- 
eation,  «ir  tfai  into  chyle. 

st,  juice,    and 
diitiL  )     'I  b 

.  or  humid  part  from  the  i 
Chtlostagma   DIAPHORETICUM.      A   name 
to  a  distillation  of  Venice 
trende  and  mithridate. 

CHI  LDS.     (XvXoi,  auccua,  from-  ^uu,  juice.) 

■   ,i/lf. 
CHYME.     (Chymut ;  from  jr;»/«>c,  which  sig- 
unour  or  juice.)    The  invested  mass  of 
bed  that  passes  from  the  stomach  into  the  duode- 
num, and  from  which  the  chyle  is  prepared  in  the 
•.mall  inlet  ice-  by  the  admixture  of  the  bile,  &c. 

cm  Ml  A.     Chemistry. 

CHYMIA'TER.     A  chemical  physician. 

CHYMIATKIA.  (From  jmua,  chemistry, 
ii,  to  heal.)  The  art  of  coring  diseases 
application  of  chemistry  to  thi 

Cm  i  Chemosit. 

A  cj  lindrii  al  root  of  the 

ht  from  China. 

It  li  u  a  bitterish  taste,  and  imparts  a  yellow  tinge 

.diva.     The  Chinese    hold  it  in  great 

imachic,  infused  in  n 

Cht'si  pour  out. J    Fusion, 

or  the  redact  ion  of  soud  bodies  into  fluid  by  heat. 

(in  1 1. on.     (From  xvu>>  t0  1"""'  out.)     Au 

ter. 
(  IDA  J, IS.     (From  eUma,  food.)     Of  or  he- 
food. 
lis   ii  -  m  t  a.     An  obsolete  term  for  the 

CIBA'TIO.    (From  cibus,  food.)    The  taking 

Ci  i  olete  term  for  sulphur. 

C1CATR1SANT.     {dealritana;  from  rico- 
ikinover.)     Such  applications  as  dispose 
dry  ii])  and  heal,  and  to  he 

CICA  TKIX.     (From  cicatrico,  to  heal  up  or 
r  upon  the  skin  after 
the  healing  oi  a  sore  oj  ulcer. 

See  Scandix  odorata. 
CI'CER.     (A  plant  so  called.    The  Cicerone* 
ir  name  from  this  poise,  as  the  Pisonts 
hail  from  tJie  pisam  or  pea,  and  the  LentuK  from 

or  lentil.)     I.  The  name  of  a 
plants  in  the    :  Diadtl- 

I  Irder,  Dteandt  in.     The  vetch. 
-•  Thi  the  common 

i  ic  h  01  i 

malic  name  of 

■  "-■    Tin    seeds    line   been  cru- 

aally,  hut  are  now  fallen  into  dis- 

ited,  and  used 

'  uml   into  a  flour  for 

■  "lour  Of  the   anlliis  of  the   teed  is 

hence  the  dis- 
tant, rubrum,  and  nigrum. 
Ihe  vetch.)     A  small 
pill  oi  i 

i    I'dU  composed  of 
turpentine  and  cream  nf  i 


Pliny,  an   Egyptian   nan  pted  by  the 

Greeks.      ft    is    written    sometimes    Ki^oo 
whence  Horace  has  cichoretg,  levesqUC  mah><E  : 
sometimes  Kt\optov,  or  Ki^ptov.     It 
by  some  to  have  this  nan  ,  run  ^inptuv 

Kittv,  from  its  creeping  through  the  fields.  Others 
derive  it  from  Kiycto,  invento ;  on  account  of  its 
being  so  readily  found,  or  so  common.)  Succo- 
ry. I.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
Lii:na;an  system.  Class,'  Syngenesia,  Order, 
Polygamia  aquuli.i. 

2.  Fhe  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  wild  cich- 
ory.    See  Cichorium  inty 

ClCHORIUM  ENDIVIA,  'J'he  systematic  name 
of  the  endive.  Endivia ;  Endiva;  Cichorium; 
—Jloribus  solitaiiix,  pendHinculatis,  fvliis  intc- 
grie;  crenaMt,  of  Linnaeus,  is  an  extremely 
wholesome  salad,  poss-ssiug  hitter  and  anodyne 
qualities. 

Cichorium  ixtybus.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  wild  succory.  Cichcrium ;  Cichoreum  ; 
Cichorium sylveat re  vol  officinarwn,  Cichorium; 
— fl&ribus germnis,  sessilibitt ;  foliia  runcinaiis, 
of  LinntBUB,  It  belongs  to  the  same  family  with 
the  garden  endive,  and  by  some  botanists  lias 
been  supposed  to  he  the  same  plant  in  its  unculti- 
vated st;a<  ;  but  the  endive  commonly  used  as 
salad  is  an  annual,  or  at  most  a  biennial  plant, 
and  its  parent  is  now  known  to  be  the  cichorium 
endivia.  Wild  succory  or  cichory,  abounds  with 
a  milky  juice,  of  a  penetrating  bitterish  taste,  and 
of  no  remarkable  .smell,  or  particular  flavour:  the 
roots  are  more  bitter  than  the  leaves  or  stalks, 
and  these  much  more  so  than  the  (lowers.  By 
culture  in  gardens,  ;:ud  by  blanching,  it  losi 
bitterness,  and  may  be  eaten  early  in  the  spring 
in  salads.  The  roots,  if  gathered  before  the  stem 
shoots  up,  are  also  eatable,  and  when  dried  may 
be  made  into  bred.  The  roots  and  leaves  of  this 
plant  are  stated  by  Lewis  to  be  very  useful  aperi- 
ents, acting  mildly  and  without  irritation,  tending 
rather  to  abate  than  to  increase  heat,  and  which 
msn  therefore  be  given  with  safety  in  hectic  and 
inflammatory  case  s.  Taken  freely,  they  keep  the 
open,  or  produce  a  gentle  diarrhoea ;  and 
when  thus  Continued  for  some  time,  they  have 
often  proved  salutary  in  the  beginning  obstruc- 
tions of  the  viscera,  in  jaundices,  cachexies,  hy- 
pochondriacal and  other  chronical  disorders.  A 
decoction  of  this  herb,  with  others  of  the  like 
kind,  in  whey,  and  rendered  purgative  by  r.  suit- 
able addition  of  polychrest  salt,  was  found  an  use- 
ful remedy  in  cases  of  biliary  calculi,  and  pro- 
mises advantage  in  many  complaints  requiring 
what  have  been  termed  attenuants  and  resolvents. 
The  virtues  oi  succory,  like  those  of  dandelion, 
reside  in  its  milky  juice  ;  and  we  are  warranted, 

'■  ' .  Woodville,  in  asserting,  that  Ihe  expi 
ed  juice  of  both  lluse  plants,  taken  in  large  doses 
frequently  repeated,  has  been  found  an  efficacious 
remedy  in  phthisis  pulmonalis,  as  well  as  the  va- 
rious other  affections  above-mentioned.  The 
milky  jmi  e  may  be  extracted  by  boding  in  water, 
or  by  pressure.  The  wild  anil  the  garden  sorts 
are  used  indifferently.  If  the  root  is  cut  into 
small  pieces,  dried,  and  roasted,  it  rcsembl 
lee,  and  is  sometimes  a  good  substitute  fir  it. 

CI'CHORY.     See  Ctchorium  inty bus. 

Cichory,  wild.      See  Cichorium  intybus. 

Cicinde'I.a.     (A  dim.  of  caudela:  i.  e.  a  lit- 
tle candle  ;   so  called  from  its  Light.)     The  g 
worm.     Ry  some  thought  to  be  anodyne,  lit 
triptic,  though  probably  n>  ithcr.     Not  used  in  the 
present  day. 

Cici'nvm  OLEUM.     (From  mi,  the  rici 
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An  ml,  obtained  by  boiling  the!)  if  the 

Jatropha  curca.i  of  Linnaeus.     It  is  somewhat  si- 
milar in  its  properties  to  castor  oil. 

Ci'cla.     A  name  for  the  white  heel. 

CICU'TA.  (Quasi  cacuta,  Wind;  because 
it  destroys  the  sight  of  those  who  use  it.  Cicuta 
signifies  also  the  internode.  or  space  between  two 
joints  of  a  reed  ;  or  the  hollow  stem  of  any  plant 
which  the  shepherds  used  for  making  their  rural 
pipes.  Est  mihi  disparibus  septem  conjuncta 
cicutis  fistula.  Virgil.)  Hemlock.  1.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnxan  system. 
Class,  Pentandria  ;  Order,  Digynia. 

2.  The  name,  in  most  pharmacopoeias,  of  the 
common  hemlock.     See  Conium. 

Cicuta  aquatica.     See  Cicuta  virosa. 

Cicuta  virosa.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
Cicuta  aquatica;  Cicutaria  virosa;  Stum ma- 
jus  alterum  anguslifolium ;  Sium  erucai  folio; 
long-leaved  water  hemlock  and  cow-banc.  This 
plant,  Cicuta — umbellis  oppositifoliis  ;  petiolis 
marginatis  obtusis,  of  Linnaeus,  is  seldom  em- 
ployed medicinally  in  the  present  day.  It  is  an 
active  poison,  and  often  eaten  by  mistake  for  the 
wild  smallage,  the  Apium  graveolens,  of  Lin- 
naeus ;  when  it  produces  tremors,  vertigo,  a  vio- 
lent burning  at  the  stomach,  epilepsy,  convulsions, 
spasms  of  the  jaw,  a  flowing  of  blood  from  the 
ears,  tumefaction  of  the  abdomen,  and  death. 

CICUTA'RIA.  (From  cicuta,  hemlock.) 
Bastard  hemlock.  See  Charophyllum  sylves- 
tre. 

Cicutaria  aquatica.  See  Phellandrium 
aquaticum. 

Cicutaria  virosa.     See  Cicuta  virosa. 

CIDO'NIUM.     See  Pyrus  cydonia. 

CILIA.  (The  plural  ef  cilium.)  A  species 
of  pubescence  of  plants  which  consists  of  hairs 
on  the  margin  of  a  leaf  or  petal,  giving  it  a  fringed 
appearance. 

CI'LIAR.  ( Ciliaris ;  from  cilium,  the  eye- 
lid.)    Belonging  to  the  eyelid. 

Ciliar  ligament.  Lig  amentum  ciliare. 
The  circular  portion  that  divides  the  choroid 
membrane  from  the  iris,  and  which  adheres  to 
the  sclerotic  membrane.  It  appears  like  a  white 
circular  ring.     See  Choroid  membrane. 

Ciliare  ligamentum.  See  Choroid  mem- 
brane. 

Cii.iaris  musculus.  That  part  of  the  mus- 
culus  orbicularis  palpebrarum  which  lies  near- 
est the  cilia,  considered  by  Riolan  as  a  distinct 
muscle. 

CILIATUS.  Bordered,  fringed :  applied  to 
leaves,  corolla,  petals,  &c.  :  hence  folium  cilia- 
tum,  anthodium  ciliatum,  and  petalo  ciliata. 
See  Leaf,  Corolla,  Anthodium,  Petalum. 

CI'LIUM.  (From  cilleo,  to  move  about.) 
The  eyelid  or  eyelash.     See  also  Cilia. 

Ciliary  processes.  The  white  folds  at  the 
margin  of  the  uvea  in  the  eye,  covered  with  a 
black  matter,  which  proceed  from  the  uvea  to  the 
crystalline  lens,  upon  which  they  lie. 

Ci'llo.  (From  cilium,  the  eyelid. )  One  who 
is  affected  with  a  spasm  or  trembling  of  the  eye- 
lids. 

CILLO'SIS.  (From  ahum,  the  eyelid.)  A 
spasmodic  trembling  of  the  eyelids. 

Cimeter-shaped.     See  Leaf. 

CIMEX.  (From  Kiifiai,  to  inhabit ;  so  called 
because  they  infest  houses.)  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  insects  in  the  Linnaean  system.  The 
wall-louse  or  bug. 

Cimex  domesticus.    Six  or  seven  are  given 
inwardly  to  cure  the  ague,  just  before  the  fits  come 
pn,  and  have  the  same  effect  with  every  thing 
sauseous  and  disgusting. 
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(From  Ki-u..  ,  Cimoloi, 
nn  is  and  in  the  Cretan  sea,  where  it  is  procured.) 
See  Dimolite. 

C'UOllA  PURPURESCENS.     Fullers-earth. 

C1MOLITE.  Cimolian  earth.  The  Cimolia 
of  Pliny.  An  earth  of  a  greyish  white  colour, 
whioi  consists  of  silex,  alumina,  oxide  of  iron 
and  water. 

Ci'na  cinje.     See  Cinchona. 

Ci'sm  semen.     See  Artemisia  santonka. 

CI'NARA.  (From  Ktvtta,  to  move;  quasi 
movet  ad  vein  rem  vel  urinam.)  Artichoke. 
1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linns- 
an  system.  Class,  Syngenesia;  Order,  Polyga- 
mia  aqualis. 

2.  The  pharmacopccial  name  for  the  common 
artichoke.     See  Cinara  scolymus. 

Cinara  scoltmus.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  artichoke,  called  in  the  pharmacopoeias  Al- 
cocalum  ;  Agriocinara  ;  Articocalus ;  Artis- 
chocas  lavis  ;  Costus  nigra;  Carduus  tativus 
non  spinosus ;  Cinara  hortensis ;  Scolymtis 
sativus ;  Carduus  domesticus  capite  majore; 
Carduus  altilis.  The  Cinara— foliis  subspino- 
sispinnatis  indivisique  calycinis  squamis  ovatit, 
of  Linna:us.  A  native  of  the  southern  parts  of 
Europe,  but  cultivated  here  for  culinary  purposes. 
The  leaves  are  bitter,  and  afford,  by  expression, 
a  considerable  quantity  of  juice,  which,  when 
strained,  and  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
white  wine,  has  been  given  successfully  in 
dropsies,  in  the  dose  of  3  or  4  table-spoonfuls 
night  and  morning,  but  it  is  very  uncertain  in  its 
operation. 

CINCHCNA.  (Geoffrey  states  that  the  use 
of  this  bark  was  first  learned  from  the  following 
circumstance  : — Some  cinchona  trees  being 
thrown  by  the  winds  into  a  pool  of  water,  lay 
there  till  the  water  became  so  bitter,  that  every 
body  refused  to  drink  it.  However,  one  of  the 
neighbouring  inhabitants  being  seiz.edwith  a  vio- 
lent paroxysm  of  fever,  and  finding  no  other  wa- 
ter to  quench  his  thirst,  was  forced  to  drink  of 
this,  by  which  he  was  perfectly  cured.  He  after- 
wards related  the  circumstance  to  others,  ami 
prevailed  upon  some  of  his  friends,  who  were  ill 
of  fevers,  to  make  use  of  the  same  remedy,  with 
whom  it  proved  equally  successful.  The  use  ol 
this  excellent  remedy,  however,  was  very  little 
known  till  about  the  year  1638,  when  a  signal 
cure  having  been  performed  by  it  on  the  Spanish 
viceroy's  lady,  the  Countess  del  Cinchon,  at  Li- 
ma, it  came  into  general  use,  and  hcDce  it  was 
distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  cortex  cincho- 
na, and  pulvis  comitissa,  or  the  Countess's  pow- 
der. On  the  recovery  of  the  Countess,  she  dis- 
tributed a  large  quantity  of  the  bark  to  the  Je- 
suits, in  whose  hands  it  acquired  still  greater  re- 
putation, and  by  them  it  was  first  introduced  into 
Europe,  and  thence  called  cortex,  or  pulvis  jesv- 
iticus,  pulvis  patrum ;  and  also  Cardinal  del 
Lugo's  powder,  because  that  charitable  prelate 
bought  a  large  quantity  of  it  at  great  expence  for 
the  use  of  the  religious  poor  at  Rome.)  1.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system. 
Class,  Pentandria ;  Order,  Monogynia.  Cin- 
chona, or  Peruvian  bark-tree. 

2.  The  pharmacopccial  name  of  several  kinds 
of  barks  ;  called  also  Cortex.  Cortex  china; 
China;  Chinchina ;  Kina  kina,  Kinkina; 
Quina  quina,  Quinquina;  the  trees  affording 
which,  grow  wild  in  the  hilly  parts  of  Peru; 
the  bark  is  stripped  from  the  branches,  trunk 
and  root,  and  dried.  Three  kinds  of  it  are  now 
in  use. 

1.  Cortex  cinchona  cordifolia.— The  plant 
which  affords  this  species  is  the  Cinchona  cor- 
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xchona  officinalis,   of 

pa,  ol  Willde- 

Dchona      The  bark  of  this 

i    it  approaches 

dour  than  either  of  t !»♦•  others  does. 

ol  convoluted  like  the  pale, 

-coloured  like  the  red ;  externally  smooth, 

internally  of  a   light  cinnamon  colour,  friable  and 

.  peculiar  odcHT  different  from  the 

■then,  but  a  taste  incomparably  more  bitter,  with 

iitrhontr  land folia. — This  species 
is  obtained  from  the  Cinchona  I ancifolia  of  Zea. 
Lance-leaved  <  iachona.  This  is  the  quilled  bark, 
which  eoraei  in  small  quilled  twin,  breaking  clone 
and  smooth,  friable  between  the  teeth,  covered 
u  ill)  a  rouirJi  coat  of  a  brownish  colour,  internally 
smooth,  and  of  a  light  brown  ;  its  taste  is  bitter, 
I  ;  flavour  slightly  aromatic, 

3.  Cortex  rinriivntt  ohlongifolia. — This  kind 
is  procured  from  Cinchona  oblongtfolia  of  Zea. 
Oblong-leaved  cinchona.  This  is  the  red  bark  : 
it  i-.  in  large  thick  (>i<-f<-s,  externally  covered  with 
a  brown  rugged  coat,  internally  more  smooth  and 
compact,  but  fibrous,  of  a  dark  red  colour  ;  taste 
awl  smell  similar  to  that  of  the  cinchona  lancifo- 
lia  rinlcr,  but  the  taste  rather  stronger. 

From  the  general  analysis  of  bark,  it  appears 
idei  the  woody  matter  which  com- 
potei  the  greater  part  of  it,  of  gum,  ream,  gallic 
acid,  of  very  small  portions  of  tannin  and  essen- 
tial oil,  and  of  several  salts  liaving  principally 
lime  for  their  basis.  Beguin  also  supposed  the  ex- 
istence of  gelatin  in  it,  but  without  sufficient  proof. 
Cold  water  infused  on  pale  bark  for  some  hours, 
acquire!  a  bitter  taste,  with  some  share  of  its  odonr; 
when  assisted  by  a  moderate  heat,  the  water  takes 
up  more  of  the  active  matter;  by  decoction,  a 

fluid,  deep   coloured,   of  a  bitter  styptic    taste,  is 
d,  which,  when  cold,  deposits  ft  precipitate 
BOUJ  matter  and   gallic  acid.      By  long  de- 
roction,    the   virtues  of  the  bark   are  nearly  de- 
stroyed, owing  to  the  oxygenation  of  its  active 
matter.      Magnesia  enables  water  to  dissolve  a 
portion  of  the    principles  of  bark,  as  does 
lime,  though    in  an  inferior  degree.     Alkohol  is 
If   powerful   lolvenj  of  its   active  matter. 
Brandy  and  other  spirits  and  wines,  afford  also 
htrong  solutions,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
alkohol  they  contain.     A  saturated    solution  of 
Ojmnonis  is  also  a  powerful  solvent  ;   vinegar  is 
in   water.     By  distillation,  water 
it  slightly  impregnated  with  tin  flavour  of  bark  ; 
it  i-  doubtful  whether  any  essential  oil  can  be  ob- 
tained, 

'lion  of  menstrua  on  the  red  bark  is 
Marl]  tbi    tame,  the  solutions  only  being  consi- 
tronger,  or  containing  a  larger  quantity 
'i-  matter,  and  of  the  astringent  princi- 
ple. 

dysut  of  the  yellow  bark,  shows  that 

its  active  principles  are  more  concentrated  than 

in  either  ol  the  other-,  affording  to  water,  alko- 

linctures,  much  stronger  both  in  bitter- 

eially  in  the  former 

iple. 

of  all  the  varieties 
""a  he  could   procure,  using    th 

indleavine  the 
I  forth,  same  time.     Heob 
',      ,  re  precipitated  abun- 

ll;","lv  bJ  W"  station  of  due 

ami  !',,r' ■'  precipi- 

bul  not  by  th«  two  other  re' 
"'"  othen  were,  on  the  com 
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ed  by  glue.  4.  And  that  there  were  some  which 
yielded  no  precipitate  by  nutgalls,  tannin,  or  eme- 
tic tartar.  The  cinchonas  that  furnished  the  first 
infusion  were  of  excellent  quality  ;  those  that  af- 
forded the  fourth  were  not  febrifuge  :  while  those 
that  gave  the  second  and  third  were  febrifuge,  but 
in  a  smaller  degree  than  the  first.  Besides  mu- 
cilage, kinate  of  lime,  and  woody  fibre,  he  obtain- 
ed in  his  analyses  a  resinous  substance,  which  ap- 
pears not  to  be  identic  in  all  the  species  of  bark. 
It  is  very  bitter,  very  soluble  in  alkohol,  in  acids, 
and  alkalies  ;  scarcely  soluble  in  cold  water,  but 
more  soluble  in  hot.  It  is  this  body  which  <rives 
to  infusions  of  cinchona  the  property  of  yielding 
precipitates  by  emetic  tartar,  galls,  gelatin  •  ana 
in  it  the  febrifuge,  virtue  seems  to  reside.  It  is 
thu  substance  in  part  which  falls  down  on  cool- 
ing decoctions  of  cinchona,  and  from  concentrated 
infusions.  A  table  of  precipitations  by  glue,  tan- 
nin, and  tartar  emetic,  from  infusions  of  different 
barks,  has  been  given  by  Vauquelin. 

Pelletier  and  Caventou  analysed  the  Cinchona 
condaminaia,  grey  bark,  and  found  it  composed 
of,  1.  cinchomna,  united  to  kinic  acid  ;  2.  green 
fatty  matter  ;  3.  red  colouring  matter,  slightly 
soluble;  4  tannin;  5.  yellow  colouring  matter  ; 
G.  kinite  of  lime  ;  7.  gum ;  8.  starch  ;  9.  lig- 
nine. 

The  red  bark  has  been  considered  as  superior 
to  the  pale,  the  yellow  is  represented,  apparently 
with  justice,  as  being  more  active  than  either  of 
the  others. 

The  effects  of  Peruvian  bark,  are  those  of  a 
powerful  and  permanent  tonic,  so  slow  in  its  ope- 
ration, that  its  stimulating  property  is  scarcely 
perceptible  by  any  alteration  in  the  state  of  the 
pulse,  or  of  the  temperature  of  the  body.  In  a 
large  dose,  it  occasions  nausea  and  headache  ;  in 
some  habits  it  operates  as  a  laxative  ;  in  others  it 
occasions  costiveness.  It  is  one  of  those  medi- 
cines, the  efficacy  of  which,  in  removing  disease, 
is  much  greater  than  could  be  expected,  «  priori 
from  its  effects  on  the.  system  in  a  healthy  state. 

Intermittent  fever  js  the  disease,  for  the  cure  of 
which  bark  was  introduced  into  practice,  and 
there  is  still  no  remedy  which  equals  it  in  power. 
The  disputes  respecting  the  mode  of  administer- 
ing it  are  now  settled.  It  is  given  as  early  as  pos- 
sible, after  clearing  the  stomach  and  bowels,  in 
the  dose  of  from  one  scruple  to  a  drachm  every 
second  or  third  hour,  during  the  interval  of  the 

Jiaroxysra  ;  and  it  may  eveu  be  given  during  the 
lot  fit,  but  it  is  then  more  apt  to  excite  nausea. 

In  remittent  fever  it  is  given  with  equal  freedom, 
even  though  the  remission  of  the  fever  may  be 
obscure. 

In  some  forms  of  continued  fever  which  are 
connected  with  debility,  as  in  typhus,  cynanche 
maligna,  confluent  small-pox,  &c.  it  is  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  valuable  remedies.  It  maybe 
prejudicif  .,  however,  in  those  diseases  where  the 
brain,  or  its  membranes  are  inflamed,  or  where 
there  is  much  irritation,  marked  by  subsultus  ten- 
djnurn,  and  convulsive  motions  of  the  extremities  ; 
and  in  pure  typhus  it  appears  to  be  less  useful  in 
the  beginning  of  the  disease  than  in  the  convales- 
cent stage. 

Even  in  fevers  of  an  opposite  type,  where  there 
are  marks  of  inflammatory  action,  particularly  in 
acute  rheumatism,  bark  has  been  found  useful  af- 
ter blood-letting.  In  erysipelas,  in  gangrene,  in 
hi  and  \  in  i  eal  ulceration,  the 
free  use  of  bark  is  of  the  greatest  advantage. 

In  the  various  tonus  of  passive  ha»moirhagy, 
in  many  other  diseases  o I  chronic  debility,  dys- 
pepsia, hypochondriasis  paralysis,  rickets,  scro- 
fula, dropsy,  and  in  a  variety  of  spasmodic  affeo 
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lions,  epilepsy,  chorea,  and  hysteria  it  is  admi- 
red as  a  powerful  and  permanent  tonic,  either 
alone,  or  combined  with  other  remedies  suited  to 
the  particular  case. 

The  officinal  preparations  of  hark  are  an  infu- 
sion, decoction,  an  extract,  a  resinous  extract,  a 
simple  tincture,  an  ammoniated  and  a  compound 
tincture.  The  usual  dose  is  half  a  drachm  of  the 
powder.  The  only  inconvenience  of  a  larger  dose 
is  its  sitting  uneasy  on  the  stomach.  It  may  there- 
fore, if  necessary,  be  frequently  repealed,  and  in 
urgent  cases  may  be  taken  to  the  extent  of  an 
ounce,  or  even  two  ounces  in  twenty-four  hours. 

The  powder  is  more  effectual  than  any  of  the 
preparations  ;  it  is  given  in  wine,  in  any  spiritu- 
ous liquor;  or,  if  it  excite  nausea,  combined  with 
an  aromatic.  The  cold  infusion  is  the  least  pow- 
erful, but  most  grateful ;  the  decoction  contains 
much  more  of  the  active  matter  of  the  bark,  and 
is  the  preparation  generally  used  when  the 
powder  is  rejected  ;  its  dose  is  from  two  to  four 
ounces.  The  spirituous  tincture,  though  contain- 
ing still  more  of  the  bark,  cannot  be  extensively 
used  on  account  of  the  menstruum,  but  is  princi- 
pally employed,  occasionally,  and  in  small  doses 
of  two  or  three  drachms,  as  a  stomachic.  The 
extract  is  a  preparation  of  considerable  power, 
when  properly  prepared,  and  is  adapted  to  those 
cases  where  the  remedy  requires  to  be  continued 
for  some  time.  It  is  then  given  in  the  form  of 
pill,  in  doses  of  from  five  to  fifteen  grains. 

Bark  is  likewise  sometimes  given  in  the  form  of 
enema ;  one  scruple  of  the  extract,  or  two 
drachms  of  the  powder,  being  diffused  in  four 
ounces  of  starch  mucilage.  The  decoction  is 
also  sometimes  applied  as  a  fomentation  to  ulcers. 

Cinchona  carib.^a.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  Caribaean  bark-tree.  It  grows  in  Jamaica, 
where  it  is  called  the  sea-side  beech.  According 
to  Dr.  Wright,  the  bark  of  this  tree  is  not  less 
efficacious  than  that  of  the  cinchona  of  Peru,  for 
which  it  will  prove  an  useful  substitute  ;  but  by 
the  experiments  of  Dr.  Skeete,  it  appears  to  have 
less  astringent  power. 

Cinchona  condaminosa.  See  Cinchona  and 
Cinchonina. 

Cinchona  cordifoua.     See  Cinchona. 

Cinchona  plava.     See  Cinchona. 

Cinchona  floribunda.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  which  affords  the  Saint  Luce 
bark.  Cinchona — floribus  paniculatis  glabrit, 
capsulis  tuihinatis  usvibux,foliis  ellipticis  acu- 
minali/t  glabris,  of  Linnaeus.  It  has  an  adstrin- 
gent,  bitter  taste,  somewhat  like  gentian.  It  is 
recommended  in  intermittents,  putrid  dysentery, 
and  dyspepsia  :  it  should  always  be  joined  with 
some  aromatic.  Dr.  Withering  considers  this 
bark  as  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  the  other  spe- 
cies of  this  genus.  In  its  recent  state  it  is  con- 
siderably emetic  and  cathartic,  properties  which 
in  some  degree  it  retains  on  being  dried  ;  so  that 
the  stomach  does  not  bear  this  bark  in  large 
doses,  and  in  small  ones  its  effects  are  not  such  as 
to  give  it  any  peculiar  recommendation. 

Cinchona  i.ancifolia.     See  Cinchona. 

Cinchona  oblongifolia.     See  Cinchona. 

Cinchona  officinalis.  The  name  of  the 
officinal  Peruvian  bark.     See  Cinchona. 

Cinchona  rubra.     See  Cinchona. 

Cinchona  Sancta  Fe'.  Several  species  of 
cinchona  have  been  lately  discovered  at  Sancta 
Fe,  yielding  barks  both  ol  the  pale  and  red  kind  ; 
and  which,  from  their  sensible  qualities,  are 
likely  upon  trial  to  become  equally  useful  with 
those  produced  in  the  kingdom  of  Peru. 

Cinchonia.     See  Cinchonina. 

CINCHONINA.     Cinchonia ;  Quint  a  ;  Qui- 
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nuta.  Cinchonine  or  Quinine  is  the  salifi 
base,  or  vegetable  alkali,  discovered  in  the  Cin- 
chona condamiiuca,  by  Pelletier  and  Caventou. 
The  person  however,  who  fiist  recognized  its  ex- 
istence, though  he  did  not  ascertain  its  alkaline 
nature,  or  study  its  combinations  with  acids,  was 
Gornis  of  Lisbon. 

The  following  process  for  extracting  cincho- 
nina is  that  of  Henry,  the  younger,  which  the 
above  chemists  approve.  A  kilogramme  of  bark 
reduced  into  a  fine  powder,  is  to  be  acted  on 
twice  with  heat,  by  a  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  con- 
sisting of  50  or  60  grammes,  diluted  with  8  kilo- 
grammes of  water  Tor  each  time.  The  filtered 
decoctions  are  very  bitter,  have  a  reddish  colour, 
which  assumes  on  cooling  a  yellowish  tint.  To 
discolour  (blanch)  these  liquors,  and  saturate  the 
acid,  either  pulverized  quicklime  or  magnesia 
may  be  employed.  The  liquors,  entirely  deprived 
of  colour,  are  to  be  passed  through  a  cloth,  and 
the  precipitate  which  forms  is  to  be  washed  with 
a  small  quantity  of  water,  to  separate  the  eicess 
of  lime  (if  this  earth  has  been  used.)  The  de- 
posit on  the  cloth,  well  drained  and  almost  com- 
pletely deprived  of  moisture  for  twelve  hour}, 
after  having  been  put  three  successive  times  to  di- 
gest in  alkohol  of  36°  (0.837,  J  will  furnish,  by 
distilling  of  the  liquid  alkohol,  a  brown  viscid 
matter,  becoming  brittle  on  cooling.  It  is  to  be 
acted  on  with  water  sharpened  with  sulphuric 
acid,  and  the  refrigerated  liquor  will  afford  about 
thirty  grammes  of  white  crystals,  entirely  solu- 
ble in  alkohol,  scarcely  soluble  in  cold  water,  but 
more  in  boiling  water,  particularly  if  thi 
slightly  acidulated.  They  consist  of  pare  sul- 
phate of  cinchonina.  They  ought  to  be  brilliant, 
crystallised  in  parallelepipeds,  very  hard,  and  of 
a  glassy-white.  It  should  burn  without  leaving; 
any  residuum.  Other  processes  have  been  given, 
of  which  a  full  account  will  be  found  in  the  12th 
volume  of  the  Journal  of  Science,  p.  325.  From 
a  solution  of  the  above  salt,  the  cinchonina  may 
be  easily  obtained  by  the  addition  of  any  alkali. 
The  cinchonina  falls  down,  and  may  be  afterwards 
dissolved  in  alkohol,  and  crystallised  by  evapora- 
tion. Its  form  is  a  rhomboidal  prism,  of  108"  and 
72°,  terminated  by  a  bevelment.  It  has  but  little 
taste,  requiring  7000  parts  of  water  for  its  solu- 
tion ;  but  when  dissolved  in  alkohol,  or  an  acid,  it 
has  the  bitter  taste  of  bark.  When  heated  it  does 
not  fuse  before  decomposition.  It  consists  of 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon,  the  latter  bein»; 
predominant.  It  dissolves  in  only  very  small 
quantities  in  the  oils,  and  in  sulphuric  ether. 
The  sulphate  is  composed  of  cinchonina  100 
Sulphuric  acid  ...  13 

whence  the  prime  equivalent  would  appear  to  be 
38.5.     The  muriate  is  more  soluble.    It  coi 
of 

Cinchonina  -  -  100 

Muriatic  acid  -  -  7.9 

The  nitrate  is  uncrystallisable.  Gallic,  oxalic, 
and  tartaric  acids,  form  neutral  salts  with  cincho- 
nina, which  are  soluble  only  with  excess  of  acid. 
Hence  infusion  of  nut-galls  gives,  with  a  decoc- 
tion of  good  cinchona,  an  abundant  precipitate  of 
gallate  of  cinchonina. 

Robiquet  gives  as  the  composition  of  a  subsul- 
phate  of  cinchonina  of  the  first  crystallisation. 
Sulphuric  acid      ...  11.3 

Cinchonina  ...  79.0 

The  alkaline  base  found  in  yellow  barks  is  called 
Quinine.  It  is  extracted  in  exactly  the  same 
way.  Red  hark  contains  a  mixture  of  these  two 
alkalies.  The  febrifuge  virtue  of  the  sulphates  is 
considered  to  be  very  great. 
Cinci'nnus.    The  hair  on  the  temples. 
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L1VSIS.      (Fn  m   i  ,-■  v  ,   -  i   move.) 
,11$.    An  involuntary  nictitation  or  wink- 
inr.     Vogel. 

K  V  KM  M.     (Fron  )     The 

I  instrument. 
( Plural  of  cinit,  ashes. )    Ashes. 
i  wellata.      See    Potassa    im- 
puru. 

rssici.     See  Po£<ma  impura. 
CINERI'TIOUS.      ( Cinerilitu  ;  from  cinw, 

applied 
i  he  braiD,  from  its  re- 
■emblani  i  olonr. 

CINEBI'TIUM.      (From   cim»,   ashes.)     A 
I  teit ;  so  named  from  its  being  commonly 
raaite  ip|  tli.  or  bones. 

A  name  for  spndiiim- 
CINKTM' A.     {KtvnJiKOf,  having  (he  power  of 
motion.)     'I  lie   name  of  an    order  in  the   class 
.  .  of  Good'i  "  ■ '  affect- 

ing the  muscles,  and  embracing  Entasia,  Clonus, 
und  Sijnrlonus. 

The  diaphragm. 
■  im.li.a'ria.     (From   cingulum,    a  girdle; 
it  grows  in  that  shape. )     The  lycopo- 
(1  in  in. 
CI'NGULUM.     (From  cingo,  to  bind.)     A 

or  belt  about  the  loins. 

Cingulum  mkrcuriale.  A  mercurial  girdle, 

called  also  cingulum  sapiential,  and  tingulum 

ttultitut.     It  was  an  invention  of  EUlandos'i  i 

diffi  rent  directions  are  given  for  making  it,  but 

the    following   is  one  of  the  neatest: — "Take 

three  drachms  of  quicksilver;  shake  it  with  two 

ounces  of  lcinon-juiee   until  the  globules   disap- 

ilie  juice,  and  mix  with  the 

extinguished    quicksilver,   half  the   white  of  an 

t erg  ;  gum-dragon,   finely  powdered,  a  scruple  ; 

pread  the  whole  on  a  belt  of  flannel." 

Cingulum  Sancti  Johannis.    A  name  of 

the  artenusia. 
(  ivim  i  riM.     A  name  for  calcinatum. 
''IMS.     (Ctnis,  n-it.  m.,   in  the  plural  cine- 
res.)     The  ash  which  reuiains  after  burning  any 
thine;. 

<  IVNAHAK.  (Cinnabaris,  ris.  f.  Pliny 
«:iys  the  Indians  call  by  this  name  a  mixture  of 
the  blood  of  the  dragon  and  elephant,  and  also 
instances  which  resemble  it  iu  colour,  par- 
ticularly the  illinium;  but  it  now  denotes  the  red 
siilpli-.  iry-) 

1.  An  ore  of  mercury,  consisting  of  that  mine- 
ral united  to  sulphur.  A  native  sulphuret  of  mer- 
cury.    8  gyri  sulphuretum  mbrum. 

apound  of  mercury  and  sul- 
phur, called  factitious  cinnabar,  red  sulphuret  of 
mercury,  and  vermilion.  See  Hydrargyri  sul- 
lihuiilum  rubi  uin. 

»hari3  factitia.    Factitious  cinnabar. 
drargyri  sulphuretum  rubrvm. 

I.     The  sanguis  dra- 

n  \     Native  cinnab 
'netutn  rub:  I 

(From   kinamon.    Ara- 

f.aurus  cmnamomum. 

x-     II  he  name  of  a  tree.     See 

a  Inch  is  a  rare  mine- 
i   Ceylon,  ..f  a 

i   I  m;I   ki  i   II 


Mi  enlargement  of  the  uvula. 

Cionis.    (From  mwi,  the  uvula.)  An  enlarge- 
ment and  painful  swelling  of  the  uvula. 

CIPOLIN.     A  marble  from  Home  and  Autnn. 

CJRCJE'A.  (From  Circe,  the  enchant 
so  named  from  the  opinion,  that  it  was  used  by 
Circe  in  her  enchanted  preparations.)  1.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnsean  system. 
Diandria;  Order,  Monogynia.  Enchan- 
ter's nightshade. 

2.  The  name  in  some  pharmacopoeias  for  the 
Circaa  lutetiana,  which  is  now  fallen  wholly  into 

CIRCOCE'LE.  (KtpcoKrih) ;  from  Kipaof, 
varix,  or  a  dilatation  of  a  vein,  and  kjjXj;,  a  tu- 
moor.)  Varicocele.  A  morbid  or  varicose  dis- 
tention and  enlargement  of  the  spermatic  veins  ; 
it  is  frequently  mistaken  ,'or  a  descent  ot  a  small 
portion  of  omentum  The  uneasiness  which  it 
oris  is  a  kind  of  pain  in  the  back,  generally 
relieved  by  suspension  of  the  scrotum  ;  and  whe- 
ther considered  on  account  of  the  pain,  or  on  ac- 
count of  the  wasting  of  the  testicle,  which  now 
and  then  follows,  it  may  truly  be  called  a  disease. 
It  has  been  resembled  to  a  collection  of  earth- 
worms. It  is  most  frequently  confined  to  that 
part  of  the  spermatic  process,  which  is  below  the 
opening  in  the  abdominal  tendon  :  and  the  vessels 
generally  become  rather  larger  as  they  approach 
the  testes.  There  is  one  sure  method  of  distin- 
guishing between  a  circocele  and  omental  hernia  ; 
place  the  patient  in  an  horizontal  posture,  and 
empty  the  swelling  by  pressure  upon  the  scrotum ; 
then  put  the  fingers  firmly  upon  the  upper  part  of 
the  abdominal  ring,  and  desire  the  patient  to  rise  ; 
if  it  is  a  hernia,  the  tumour  cannot  re-appear,  as 
long  as  the  pressure  is  continued  at  the  ring  :  but 
if  a  circocele,  the  swelling  returns  w.th  increased 
size,  on  account  of  the  return  of  blood  into  the 
abdomen  being  prevented  by  the  pressure. 

Ci'rcos.  (From  Ktpicas,  a  circle.)  A  ring. 
It  is  sometimes  used  for  the  sphincter  muscle 
which  is-round  like  a  ring. 

CIRCUL  VTION.  {Circulatio;  from circulo, 
to  compass  about . )  Circulatio  sanguinis.  Cir- 
culation of  the  blood.  A  vital  action  perlbrmed 
by  the  heart  in  the  following  manner:  the  blood 
is  returned  by  the  descending  and  ascending  ven* 
cava;  into  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart,  which, 
when  distended,  contracts,  and  sends  its  blood 
into  the  right  ventricle  ;  from  the  right  ventricle 
it  is  propelled  through  the  pulmonary  artery  to 
circulate  through,  and  undergo  a  change  in  the 
lungs,  being  prevented  frora  returning  into  the 
right  auricle  by  the  closing  >f  the  valves,  which 
are  situated  there  for  that  purpose.  Having  un- 
dergone this  change  in  the  lungs,  it  is  brought  to 
the  left  auricle  of  the  heart  by  the  four  pulmonary 
veins,  and  from  thence  it  is  evacuated  into  the  left 
ventricle.  The  left  ventricle,  when  distended, 
contracts  and  throws  the  blood  through  the  aorta 
to  every  part  of  the  body,  to  be  returned  by  the 
veins  into  the  two  vena?  cava;.  II  i-  prevented 
from  p  from  the  left  ventricle  r.ito  the 

auricle  by  a  valvular  apparatus ,  and  the  pulmo- 
nary artery  and  aorta  at  th.i  origin  are  als"  .ur- 
i  with  similar  organs,  to  prevent  it--  return- 
ing iiu  cles.  This  is  a  brief  outline  of 
the  circulation,  the  particulars  of  which  we  shall 
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the  arteries.  We  will  then  speak  of  the  cause 
that  determines  the  entrance  of  the  blood  into  the 
venous  radicles. 

To  have  a  general,  but  just  idea  of  the  course 
of  the  blood  in  the  veins,  we  must  consider  that 
the  sum  of  the  small  veins  forms  a  cavity  much 
larger  than  that  of  the  larger  but  less  numerous 
veins,  into  which  they  pass ;  that  these  bear  the 
same  relation  to  the  trunks  in  which  they  termi- 
nate :  consequently,  the  blood  which  flows  in  the 
veins  from  branches  towards  the  trunks,  passes 
always  from  a  larger  to  a  smaller  cavity  ;  now, 
the  following  principle  of  hydro-dynamics  may 
here  be  perfectly  applied  : 

IVhena  liquid  floivs  in  a  tube  which  it  fills 
completely,  the  quantity  of  this  liquid  which  tra- 
verses the  different  sections  of  the  tube  in  a  given 
time  ought  to  be  every  where  the  same  :  conse- 
quently, when  the  tube  increases,  the  velocity 
diminishes  :  when  the  tube  diminishes,  the  velo- 
city increases  in  rapidity. 

Experience  confirms  this  principle,  and  its  just 
application  to  the  current  of  venous  blood.  If  a 
very  small  vein  is  cut,  the  blood  flows  from  it  very 
slowly  ;  it  flows  quicker  from  a  larger  vein,  and 
it  flows  with  considerable  rapidity  from  an  open 
venous  trunk. 

Generally  there  are  several  veins  to  transport 
the  blood  that  has  traversed  an  organ  towards  the 
larger  trunks.  On  account  of  their  anastomoses, 
the  compressure  or  ligature  of  one  or  several  of 
these  veins  does  not  prevent  or  diminish  the  quan- 
tity of  blood  that  returns  to  the  heart ;  it  merely 
acquires  a  greater  rapidity  in  the  veins  which  re- 
main free. 

This  happens  when  a  ligature  is  placed  on  the 
arm  for  the  purpose  of  bleeding.  In  the  ordinary 
state,  the  blood,  which  is  carried  to  the  fore-arm 
and  the  hand,  returns  to  the  heart  by  four  deep 
veins,  and  at  least  as  many  superficial  ones  ;  but 
as  soon  as  the  ligature  is  tightened,  the  blood 
passes  no  longer  by  the  subcutaneous  veins,  and 
it  traverses  with  difficulty  those  which  are  deeper 
seated.  If  one  of  the  veins  is  then  opened  at  the 
bend  of  the  arm,  it  passes  out  in  form  of  a  conti- 
nued jet,  which  continues  as  long  as  the  ligature 
remains  firm,  and  stops  as  soon  as  it  is  removed. 

Except  in  particular  cases,  the  vein3  are  not 
much  distended  by  the  blood  ;  however,  those  in 
which  it  moves  with  the  greatest  rapidity  are  much 
more  so :  the  small  veins  are  scarcely  distended 
at  all.  For  a  reason  very  easy  to  be  understood, 
all  the  circumstances  that  accelerate  the  rapidity 
of  the  blood  in  a  vein,  produce  also  an  augmenta- 
tion in  the  distention  of  the  vessel. 

The  introduction  of  blood  into  the  veins  taking 
place  in  a  continued  manner,  every  cause  which 
arrests  its  course  produces  distention  of  the  vein, 
and  the  stagnation  of  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of 
blood  in  its  cavity,  below  the  obstacle. 

The  sides  of  the  veins  seem  to  have  but  a  small 
influence  upon  the  motion  of  the  blood ;  they 
easily  give  way  when  the  quantity  augments,  an-i 
return  to  their  usual  form  when  it  diminishes  ;  but 
their  contraction  is  limited  ;  it  is  not  sufficiently 
strong  to  expel  the  blood  completely  from  the 
veil,  and  therefore  those  of  dead  bodies  always 
contain  some. 

A  "reat  number  of  veins,  such  as  those  of  the 
bones,  of  the  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater,  of  the 
testicles,  of  the  liver,  &c,  the  sides  of  which  ad- 
here to  an  inflexible  canal,  can  have  evidently  no 
influence  upon  the  motion  of  the  blood  that  flows 
in  their  cavity. 

However,  it  is  to  the  elasticity  of  the  sides  of 
the  veins,  and  not  to  a  contraction  similar  to  that 
of  the  muscles  that  we  must  attribute  the  facultv 
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which  they  possess  of  diminishing  the  size  when 
the  column  of  blood  diminishes  :  this  diminution 
is  also  much  more  marked  in  those  that  have  the 
thickest  sides,  such  as  the  superficial  veins. 

If  the  veins  themselves  have  very  little  influence 
upon  the  motion  of  the  blood,  many  other  acces- 
sary causes  exert  a  very  evident  effect.  Every 
continued  or  alternate  pressure  upon  a  vein,  when 
strong  enough  to  flatten  it,  may  prevent  the  pas- 
sage of  the  blood  ;  if  it  is  not  so  strong,  it  will 
oppose  the  dilatation  of  the  vein  by  the  blood, 
and  consequently  favour  its  motion.  The  con- 
stant pressure  which  the  skin  of  the  members 
exert  upon  the  veins  that  are  below  it,  renders  the 
flow  of  the  blood  more  easy  and  rapid  in  these 
vessels.  We  cannot  doubt  this,  for  all  the  cir- 
cumstances that  diminish  the  contractility  of  the 
tissue  of  the  skin,  are  sooner  or  later  followed  by 
a  considerable  dilatation  of  the  veins,  and  in  cer- 
tain cases  by  varix  ;  we  know  also  that  mechani- 
cal compression,  exerted  by  a  proper  bandage, 
reduces  the  veins  again  to  their  ordinary  dimen- 
sions, and  also  regulates  the  motion  of  the  blood 
within  them. 

In  the  abdomen,  the  veins  are  subject  to  the 
alternate  pressure  of  the  diaphragm,  and  of  the 
abdominal  muscles,  and  this  cause  is  equally  fa- 
vourable to  the  flow  of  the  venous  blood  in  this 
part. 

The  veins  of  the  brain  support  also  a  considera- 
ble pressure,  which  must  produce  the  same  result. 
Whenever  the  blood  runs  in  the  direction  of  its 
weight,  it  flows  with  greater  facility;  the  con- 
trary takes  place  when  it  flows  against  the  direc- 
tion of  its  gravity. 

We  must  not  neglect  to  notice  the  relations  of 
these  accessory  causes  with  the  disposition  of  the 
veins.  Where  they  are  very  marked,  the  veini 
present  no  valves,  and  their  sides  are  very  thin, 
as  is  seen  in  the  abdomen,  the  chest,  the  cavity  of 
the  skull,  &c.  ;  where  these  have  less  influence, 
the  veins  present  valves,  and  have  thicker  sides ; 
lastly,  where  they  are  very  weak,  as  in  the  sub- 
cutaneous veins,  the  valves  are  numerous,  and  the 
sides  have  a  considerable  thickness. 

We  must  take  care,  however,  not  to  confound 
among  the  circumstances  favourable  to  the  motion 
of  the  blood  in  the  veins,  causes  which  act  in 
another  manner. 

For  example,  it  is  generally  known  that  the 
contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  fore-arm  and 
the  hand,  during  bleeding,  accelerate  the  motion 
of  the  blood  which  passes  through  the  opening  of 
the  vein  ;  physiologists  say  that  the  contraction 
of  the  muscles  comprcsso s  the  deep  veins,  and  ex- 
pels the  blood  from  them,  which  then  passes  into 
the  superficial  veins.  Were  it  thus,  the  accele- 
ration would  be  only  instantaneous,  or  at  least 
of  short  duration,  while  it  generally  continues  as 
long  as  the  contraction.  We  shall  see,  farther 
on,  how  this  phenomenon  ongbt  to  be  explained. 
When  the  feet  are  plunged  some  time  in  hot 
water,  the  subcutaneous  veins  swell,  which  i 
neralJy  attributed  to  the  rarefaction  of  the  blood; 
though  the  true  cause  is  the  augmentation  of  the 
quantity  of  blood  in  the  feet,  but  particularly  at 
the  skin,  an  augmentation  which  ought  naturally 
to  accelerate  the  motion  of  the  blood  in  tin 
since  tbey  are  in  a  given  lime  traversed  by  a  greater 
quantity  of  blood. 

After  what  has  preceded,  we  can  easily  suppose 
that  the  venous  blood  must  be  frequently  stopped 
or  hindered  in  its  course,  either  by  the  vein 
fering  too  strong  a  pressure  in  the  differenl 
tions  of  the  body,  or  by  other  bodies  pressing  upW 
it,  &c.  :  hence  the  necessity  of  the  nmnerom 
anastomoses  that  exist  not  onlv  in  the  small 


m  thf  larf,  tad  even  among  the  largest 
minks.    B*  ■heee  frequent  communications,  one 
brine;  compressed  in  such  a 
cannot  permit  the  passage  of  the 
iiiriis  and  arrives  at  the  heart  by 
:— one  of  the  uses  of  the  azygos 
i.-in  sppears  to  be  to  establish  an  easy  communi- 
c;iUon    between    the   superior   and    inferior   vena 
can.     Its  principal   utility,  however,   seems   to 
hi  its  beinj;  the  common  termination  of 
4  the  intercostal  veiny. 
]  h.  M   is  no  obscurity  in  the  action  of  the  valves 
of  the  reins  ;  tin  v  arena]  valves,  which  prevent 
the  return  of  the  blood  towards  the  venous  radi- 
cles, and  which  do  this  so  much  better  in  propor- 
Bflj  are  large,  that  is  to  say,  more  suita- 
bly <li -poseil   to  stop  entirely  the  cavity  of  the 

'/In  friction  of  the  blood  against  the  sides  of 
tin  miiis;  ,u  adhesion  to  the  sesame  sides,  and 
the  want  of  fluidity,  must  modify  the  motion  of 
the  blooil  in  the  rems,  and  tend  to  retard  it  ;  but 
in  tin-  present  stair  of  physiology  and  hydro  dy- 
iiauiics,  it  is  impossible  to  assign  the  precise  effect 
of  each  of  these  particular  < 

We  ought  to  perceive,  by  what  has  been  said 
upon  the  motion  of  the  venous  blood,  that  it  must 
i  great  modifications,  according  to  an  infi- 
nity of  circumstances. 

At  any  rate,  the  venous  blood  of  every  part  of 
the  body  arrives  at  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart 
by  the  trunks  that  we  have  already  named  ;  viz. 
two  very  large,  the  vente  cavte,  and  one  very 
small,  the  coronary  vein. 

Th*  blood  probably  flows  in  each  of  these  veins 
with  different  rapidity  :  what  is  certain,  is,  that 
the  three  columns  of  liquid  make  an  effort  to  pass 
into  the  auricle,  and  that  the  effort  must  be  consi- 
derable. If  it  is  contracted,  this  effort  has  no 
effect ;  but  as  soon  as  it  dilates,  the  blood  enters 
its  ruMiy,  fills  it  completely,  and  even  distends 
-  a  little  :  it  would  immediately  enter  the 
ventricle,  if  it  did  not  contract  itself  at  this  instant. 
The  blood  then  confines  itself  to  filling  up  exactly 
tin-  r:n  ity  of  the  auricle  ;  but  this  very  soon  con- 
<  impresses  the  blood,  which  escapes  into 
tin  pUl  c  where  there  is  bast  compression.  Now 
it  lias  only  two  issues  :  1st,  by  the  vena  cava  ; 
'idly,  by  the  opening  which  conducts  into  the  ven- 
tricle. The  columns  of  blood  which  are  coming 
to  the  auiiclr  present  a  certain  resistance  to  its 
into  the  cava*  or  coronary  veins.  On  the 
contrary,  it  finds  every  facility  to  enter  the  ven- 
triele,  Mine  the  latter  dilates  itself  with  force, 
tends  to  produce  a  vacuum,  and  consequently 
draws  on  tin-  blood  instead  n|  repulsing  it. 

However,  all  the  blood  that  panes,  out  of  the 
uiiiili  dm-  not  i  nlcr  the  ventricle  ;  it  has  been 
long  observed  that,  at  each  contraction  of  the 
Utricle,  a  certain  quantity  of  blood  Hot 
into  tin-  superior  unci  inferior  \  eOC  cai  a-  ;  the  un- 
dulation produced  by  this  cause  is  sometimes  felt 
the  external  iliac  veins,  and  into  the  ingn- 
■  ■nsiblc  influence,  as  we  will  see, 
upon  the  flowing  of  tin-  blood  in  several  organs, 
and  pextienlarhj  in  the  brain. 

ol  blood  which  (lows  back  in  this 

liiur  to  the  facility  with  which 

tbi>  liquid  enters  the  ventricle.     If,  at  the  instant 

..I  its  dilatation,  the  ventricle  still  contains  much 

:  paased  into  the  pulmonary 

•  ..in  onW  receive  a  small  quantity  of  that 

ot  the  auricle,  and  then  the  reflux  will  be  of  rreater 
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force  in  the  ventricle.  This  reflux,  of  which  wc 
speak,  is  the  cause  of  the  beating  which  is  seen 
in  the  veins  of  certain  sick  persons,  and  which 
bears  the  name  of  venous  pulse.  Nothing  similar 
can  take  place  in  the  coronary  vein,  for  its  open- 
in.'  is  furnished  with  a  valve,  which  shuts  on  the 
instant  ot  the  contraction  of  the  auricle. 

The  instant  in  which  the  auricle  ceases  to  con- 
tract, the  ventricle  enters  into  contraction,  the 
blood  it  contains  is  strongly  pressed,  and  tends  to 
escape  in  every  direction :  it  would  return  so  much 
more  easily  into  the  auricle,  that,  as  we  have 
already  frequently  said,  it  dilates  just  at  this  in- 
stant ;  but  the  tricuspid  valve  which  shuts  the 
auriculo-ventricular  opening  prevents  this  reflux. 
Being  raised  by  the  liquid  introduced  below  it 
and  which  tends  to  pass  into  the  auricle,  it  o-ives 
way  until  it  has  become  perpendicular  to  the  axis 
of  the  ventricle ;  its  three  divisions  then  shut 
almost  completely  the  opening,  and  as  the  tendons 
of  the  columna  carneee  do  not  permit  them  to  go 
farther,  the  valve  resists  the  effort  of  the  blood, 
and  thus  prevents  it  from  passing  into  the  auricle. 

It  is  not  the  same  with  the  blood  which  during 
the  dilatation  of  the  ventricle  corresponded  to  the 
auricular  surface  of  the  valve  ;  it  is  evident  that, 
in  the  motion  of  the  ventricle  it  is  carried  forward 
into  the  auricle,  where  it  mixes  with  that  which 
comes  from  the  vena  cava  and  coronary  veins. 

Not  being  able  to  overcome  the  resistance  of 
the  tricuspid  valve,  the  blood  of  the  ventricle  has 
no  other  issue  than  the  pulmonary  artery,  into 
which  it  enters  by  raising  the  three  sigmoid  valves 
that  supported  the  column  of  blood  contained  in 
the  artery  during  the  dilatation  of  the  ventricle. 

Suppose  the  artery  full  of  blood,  and  left  to  it- 
self, the  liquid  will  be  pressed  in  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  the  vessel  by  the  sides  which  tend  to  con- 
tract upon  the  cavity  ;  the  blood  being  thus  press- 
ed will  endeavour  to  escape  in  every  direction  : 
now  it  has  only  two  ways  to  pass,  by  the  cardiac 
orifice,  and  by  the  numerous  small  vessels  that 
terminate  the  artery  in  the  tissue  of  the  lungs. 

The  orifice  of  the  pulmonary  artery  in  the  heart 
being  very  large,  the  blood  would  easily  pass  into 
the  ventricle,  if  there  were  not  a  particular  appa- 
ratus at  this  orifice  intended  to  prevent  this  ;  the 
three  sigmoid  valves.  Being  pressed  against  the. 
sides  of  the  artery,  at  the  instant  that  the  ventricle 
sends  a  wave  of  blood  that  way,  these  folds  be- 
come perpendicular  to  its  axis  ;  as  soon  as  the 
blood  tends  to  flow  back  into  the  ventricle,  they 
place  themselves  so  as  to  shut  up  the  cavity  of 
this  vessel  completely. 

On  account  of  the  bag-like  form  of  the  sigmoid 
valves,  they  are  swelled  by  the  blood  that  enters 
into  their  cavity,  and  their  margin  tends  to  as- 
sume a  circular  figure  Now,  three  circular  por- 
tions, placed  upon  each  other,  necessarily  leave 
a  space  between  them. 

When  the  valves,  therefore,  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  are  lowered  by  the  blood,  there  ought  to 
remain  an  opening  hy  which  this  liquid  may  flow 
back  into  the  ventricle. 

If  each  valve  were  alone,  it  would  undoubtedly 
take  a  semicircular  form  ;  but  there  are  three  of 
them  :  being  pressed  by  the  blood,  they  lie  all 
close  together  :  and  as  tncy  cannot  extend  as  far 
as  their  Jibros  permit  them,  they  press  upon  each 
other,  on  account  of  the  small  space  in  which 
they  are  contained,  and  which  does  not  permit 
their  extending  themselves.  The  valves  then  as- 
sume the  figure  of  three  triangles,  whose  summit 
is  in  ;he  centre  of  the  artery,  and  the  sides  are  in 
fUfta  position,  10  as  completely  to  intercept  the 
ea\  it  vol  the  artery.  Perhaps  the  An  ols  or  but- 
tons, which  are  upon  the  summit  of  some  of  \W 
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gits,  arc  intended  to  shut  more  perfectly  the 
centre  of  the  artery. 

Finding  no  passage  into  the  ventricle,  the  blood 
■will  pass  into  the  radicles  of  the  pulmonary  veins, 
with  which  the  small  arteries  that  terminate  the 
pulmonary  artery  form  a  continuation,  and  this 
passage  will  continue  as  long  as  the  sides  of  the 
artery  press  the  contained  blood  with  sufficient 
force  ;  and,  except  in  the  trunk  and  the  principal 
branches,  this  effect  continues  until  the  whole 
of  the  blood  is  expelled. 

We  might  suppose  the  smallness  of  the  vessels 
that  terminate  the  pulmonary  artery  an  obstacle 
to  the  flowing  of  the  blood :  that  might  be  if 
they  were  not  numerous,  or  if  the  capacity  of  the 
whole  were  less,  or  even  equal  to  that  of  the 
trunk  ;  but  as  they  are  innumerable,  and  their 
capacity  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  trunk, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  motion.  It  is  true 
that  the  distension  or  subsidence  of  the  lungs, 
renders  this  passage  more  or  less  easy. 

In  order  that  tlus  flowing  may  take  place  with 
facility,  the  force  of  contraction  of  the  different 
divisions  of  the  artery  ought  to  be  every  where 
in  relation  to  their  size  ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  that 
«f  the  small  were  greater  than  that  of  the  large, 
as  soon  as  the  first  had  expelled  the  blood  by 
which  they  were  filled,  they  would  not  be  suffi- 
ciently distended  by  the  blood  coming  from  the 
second,  and  the  flowing  of  the  blood  would  be  re- 
tarded :  now,  what  takes  place  is  quite  the  con- 
trary of  this  supposition.  If  the  pulmonary  artery 
of  a  living  animal  were  tied  immediately  above 
the  heart,  almost  all  the  blood  contained  in  the 
artery  at  the  instant  of  the  ligature,  would  pass 
quickly  into  the  pulmonary  veins,  and  arrive  at 
the  heart. 

This  is  what  happens  when  the  blood  contained 
in  the  pulmonary  artery  is  exposed  to  the  single 
action  of  this  vessel ;  but  in  the  common  state  at 
each  contraction  of  the  right  ventricle,  a  certain 
quantity  of  blood  is  thrown  with  force  into  the 
artery  ;  the  valves  are  immediately  raised  ;  the 
artery,  and  almost  all  its  divisions,  are  so  much 
more  distended,  in  proportion  as  the  heart  is  more 
forcibly  contracted,  and  as  the  quantity  of  blood 
injected  into  the  artery  is  greater.  The  ventricle 
dilates  immediately  after  its  contraction,  and  at 
this  instant  the  sides  of  the  artery  contract  also  ; 
the  sigmoid  valves  descend  and  shut  the  pulmo- 
nary artery,  until  they  are  raised  by  a  new  con- 
traction of  the  ventricle. 

Such  is  the  second  cause  of  the  motion  of  the 
blood  in  the  artery  that  goes  towards  the  lungs  ; 
we  see  it  is  intermittent ;  let  us  endeavour  to  ap- 
preciate its  effects :  for  which  purpose  let  us  con- 
sider the  most  apparent  phenomena  of  the  flow 
of  the  blood  in  the  pulmonary  artery. 

It  has  been  just  observed,  that  in  the  instant 
the  ventricle  injects  the  blood  into  the  artery,  the 
trunk,  and  all  the  divisions  of  a  certain  size,  un- 
dergo an  evident  dilatation.  This  phenomenon 
is  called  the  pulsation  of  the  artery.  The  pul- 
sation is  very  sensible  near  the  heart ;  it  becomes 
feeble  in  proportion  to  its  distance,  from  it ;  when 
tke  arteiy,  by  being  divided,  has  become  very 
small,  it  ceases. 

Another  phenomenon,  which  is  only  the  conse- 
quence of  the  preceding,  is  observed  when  the 
artery  is  opened. 

If  it  be  near  the  heart,  and  in  a  place  where 
the  beating  is  sensible,  the  blood  spouts  out  by 
jerks  ;  if  the  opening  be  made  far  from  the  heart, 
and  in  a  small  division,  the  jet  is  continued  and 
nniform  ;  lastly,  if  one  of  the  very  small  vessels 
that  terminate  the  artery  be  rjpejred,  tht>  bfeod 
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flows,  but  without  forming  any  jet :  it  flows  xmi- 
formly  in  a  sheet. 

We  see  at  first  in  these  phenomena  a  new  ap- 
plication of  the  principle  of  hydro-dynamics,  as 
already  mentioned,  with  regard  to  the  influence 
of  the" size  of  the  tube  upon  the  liquid  that  flows 
in  it:  the  greater  the  tube  is,  the  rapidity  is  the 
less.  This  capacity  of  the  vessel  increasing  ac- 
cording as  it  advances  towards  the  lungs,  the 
quickness  of  the  blood  necessarily  diminishes. 

With  regard  to  the  pulsation  of  the  artery,  and 
the  jet  of  blood  that  escapes  from  it  when  it  is 
open,  we  see  plainly  that  these  two  effects  depend 
on  the  contraction  of  the  right  ventricle,  and  the 
introduction  of  a  certain  quantity  of  blood  into 
the  artery,  which  takes  place  by  this  means  while 
flowing  through  the  small  vessels  that  terminate 
the  artery,  and  that  give  commencement  to  the 
pulmonary  veins  ;  the  venous  blood  changes  its 
nature  by  the  effect  of  the  contact  of  the  air;  it 
acquires  the  qualities  of  arterial  blood:  it  is  tlii< 
change  in  the  properties  of  the  blood  which  essen- 
tially constitutes  respiration. 

At  the  instant  in  which  the  venous  blood  tra- 
verses the  small  vessels  of  the  pulmonary  lobules, 
it  assumes  a  scarlet  colour ;  its  odour  becomes 
stronger,  and  its  taste  more  distinct,  its  temper- 
ature rises  about  a  degree;  a  part  of  its  serum 
disappears  in  the  form  of  vapour  in  the  tissue  of 
the  lobules,  and  mixes  with  the  air.  Its  tendency 
to  coagulate  augments  considerably,  which  is  ex- 
pressed by  saying  that  its  plasticity  becomes 
stronger,  its  specific  gravity  diminishes,  as  well 
as  its  capacity  for  caloric.  The  venous  blood, 
having  acquired  these  characters,  now  become'! 
arterial  blood,  and  enter*  the  radicles  of  the  pul- 
monary veins,  which  have  their  origin,  like  the 
veins  properly  so  called,  in  the  tissue  of  the  lungs; 
that  is,  they  form  at  first  an  infinite  number  of 
radicles,  which  appear  to  be  the  continuation  of 
the  pulmonary  artery.  These  radicles  unite  to 
form  thicker  roots,  which  become  still  thicker. 
Lastly,  they  all  terminate  in  four  vessels,  which 
open,  after  a  short  passage,  into  the  left  auricle. 
The  pulmonary  veins  are  different  from  the  other 
veins,  in  their  not  anastomosing  after  they  have 
acquired  a  certain  thickness :  a  similar  disposi- 
tion has  been  seen  in  the  divisions  of  the  arteiy 
which  is  distributed  to  the  lungs. 

The  pulmonary  veins  have  no  valves,  and  their 
structure  is  similar  to  that  of  the  other  veins ; 
their  middle  membrane  is,  however,  a  little  thick- 
er, and  it  appears  to  possess  more  elasticity.  The 
blood  passes  into  the  radicles  of  the  pulmonary 
veins,  and  very  soon  reaches  the  trunk  of  these 
veins  :  in  this  passage  it  presents  a  gradually  ac- 
celerated motion,  in  proportion  as  it  passes  from 
the  small  veins  into  the  larger :  finally,  it  does  not 
at  all  flow  by  jerks,  and  it  appears  nearly  equally 
rapid  in  the  four  pulmonary  veins.  From  the 
pulmonary  veins  the  left  auricle  receives  the 
blood. 

The  mechanism  by  which  the  blood  traverses 
the  left  auricle  and  ventricle  is  the  same  as  that 
by  which  the  venous  blood  traverses  the  right 
cavities. 

When  the  left  auricle  dilates,  the  blood  of  the 
four  pulmonary  veins  enters  and  fills  it ;  when  it 
contracts,  part  of  the  blood  passes  into  the  ven- 
tricle, and  part  flows  back  into  the  pulmonary 
veins  ;  when  the  ventricle  dilates,  it  receives  the 
blood  which  comes  from  the  auricle,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  that  of  the  aorta  ;  when  it  contracts, 
the  mitral  valve  is  raised,  it  shuts  the  auriculo- 
ventricular  opening,  and  the  blood,  not  bein* 
able  tn-rt'turn  into  the  alirirle,  it  enters  into  <•" 
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y  railing  the  three  sigmoid  valv 
but  during  tlic  dilatation  of  the  ventricle. 

remark,  however,  that  the 

olumna  having  do  existence  in  the  auricle, 

cannot  exist  as  in  the  right,  and 

M  il  v  entricie  b<  ing  much  thicker  than  the 

it  compresses  the  blood  with  a  much 

force  than  the  right,  which  was  indispen- 

-.■Me  on  account  of  the  distance  to  which  it  has 

to  tend  this  lipoid. 

Course  of  the  blood  in  the  aorta,  and  its  di- 
— Notwithstanding  the  dLBereneei  which 
exi»t  between  this  ;md  the  pulmonary  artery,  the 
phenomena  of  tlie  motion  Of  the  blood  are  nearly 
in  lx;th  :  thus  ■  ligature  being  applied 
upon  this  vessel,  near  the  heart,  in  a  living  animal, 
it  contracts  iu  its  whole  length,  ami,  except  a 
.mall  ipiantity  that  remains  in  the  principal  ar- 

'i.e   blood   panoi   immediately  into  the 

V  in-. 

Some  authors  doubt  the  fact  of  the  contraction 
<pf  the  arteries  ;  the  following  experiment  may 
be  made  tO  Convince  them:  uncover  the  carotid 
artery  of  a  living  animal  the  length  of  several 
inches ;  take  the  transverse  dimension  of  the  ves- 
sel with  compasses,  tie  it  at  two  different  points 

it  the  BUM  time,  and  yon  may  then  have  any 
length  whatever  oi  artery  full  of  blood:  make  a 

man  opening  in  the  lidei  of  this  portion  of  the 

artery,  you  will  immediately  lee  almost  the  whole 
of  the  blood  pass  out,  and  it  will  even  spout  to  a 

Then  meaiure  the  breadth 
nith  the  compasses,  and  there  will  be  no  doubt 

■  ■I  tin  artei  v  being  much  contracted,  if  the  rapid 

expulsion  oi'  the  blood  has  not  already  convinced 
yOU.  This  experiment  also  proves  that  the  force 
with  Which  the  artery  contracts  il  sufficient  to 
«  Spel  the  blood  that  it  contain*. 

Pffatage qf  the  blood  of  the  arteries  into  the 

rein*. — When,  in  the  dead  body,  an  injection  is 
thrown  into  an  artery,  it  immediately  returns  by 
the    corresponding   vein:  the  same   thing  takes 

■  ml  witli  still  more  facility,  if  the  injection 
is  thrown  into  the  artery  of  a  living  animal.  In 
OOld-blooded  animals,   tie  blood  can   be  seen,   by 

"1  a  microscope,  passing  from  the  arteries 
into  tin  \iin-.  The  communication  between 
il  then  direct,  and  very  easy  ;  it  is 
natural  to  suppose  that  the  heart,  alter  having 
farced  the  blood  to  the  hist  arterial  twigs,  conti- 
nues to  make  it  mere  into  the  venous  radicles,  anil 
i  »en  into  the  veins.  Harvey,  and  a  great  luiin- 
-  lebrated  anatomists,  thought  so.  Lately, 
llieh.it  lias  been  strongly  against  this  doctrine: 
•iiited  the  influence  Ol  the  blood  ;  he  pre- 
tends thai  it  eeaaei  entirely  in  the  place  where 

mI  is  changed  into   venous  blood,  that  is, 
in  the  numerous  small  vessels  that  terminate    the 

.ml  commence  the  veins.      In  this   place, 
according  to  him,  the  action  of  the  mall 
alOM  is  the  tau«e  of  the  motion  of  the  blood. 

Hi  mm  k$  on  the  Movement*  qf  the  Heart.— 

right  auricle  and  ventricle,  and  the  hit 

auricle  and  ventricle,  the  action  of  which  we  have 

rtudied  ,,,   reality  form  only  one  or- 

•  Imll   Is  tile    I,. 

ontract  and  dilate  together;  the 
ion-  dung  taki  i  place  with  tlu ventricles,  vvlm-e 

b«  Hi.  an  limultani  a 
Winn  the  contraction  of  the  heart  is  ipoken 

■  .I.  tb.it  ni  the   ventricle  is  understood.     Their 

,  their  dilatation  dia- 

e   that  the  ventricles  contract,  the 
«  bole  i.l   the  heart  is  r.ipi.lly  e  ,ri  i,  ,1  lorward,  and 
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ol  the  chest,  opposite  the   internal  of  the 
and  seventh  true  ribs. 

('.  The  number  of  the  pulsations  of  the  heart 
is  considerable  ;  it  is  generally  greater  in  propor- 
tion as  the  person  is  younger. 

At  birth  it  is  from  130  to  1  10  in  a  minute- . 

At  one  year    120  to  130. 

At  two  years 100  to  110. 

At  three  years  ....     90  to  100. 

At  seven  years  ...    83  to  90. 

At  fourteen  years     80  to  86. 

At  adult  age  75  to  80. 

At  first  old  age  ...     65  to  75. 

At  confirmed  old  age  00  to  65. 
Hut  these  numbers  vary  according  to  an  infinity 
of  circumstances,  sex,  temperament,    individual 
disposition,  &c. 

The  affections  of  the  mind  have  a  great  influ- 
ence upon  the  rapidity  of  the  contractions  of  the 
heart ;  every  one  knows  that  even  a  slight  emo- 
tion immediately  modifies  the  contractions,  and 
generally  accelerates  them.  In  this  respect 
great  changes  take  place  also  by  diseases. 

I).  Many  researches  have  been  made  to  deter- 
mine with  what  force  the  ventricles  contract. 
Iu  order  to  appreciate  that  of  the  left  ventricle, 
an  experiment  has  been  made,  which  consists  iu 
crossing  the  legs,  and  placing  upon  one  knee  the 
ham  of  the  other  leg,  with  a  weight  of  56  pounds 
appended* to  the  extremity  of  the  foot.  This 
considerable  weight,  though  placed  at  the  extre- 
mity of  such  a  long  lever,  is  raised  at  each  con- 
traction of  the  ventricle,  on  account  of  the  ten- 
dency to  straighten  the  accidental  curvature  of 
the  popliteal  artery,  when  the  Irgs  are  crossed  iu 
this  manner. 

'I'his  experiment  shows  that  the  force  of  con- 
traction of  the  heart  is  very  great ;  hut  it  cannot 
give  the  exact  value  of  it.  Mechanical  physiolo- 
gists have  made  great  efforts  to  express  it  in 
numbers.  Uorclli  compares  the  force  which 
keeps  up  the  circulation  to  that  which  would  be 
necessary  to  raise  180,000  pounds  ;  Hales  believes 
it  to  be  51  pounds  5  ounces  ;  an  I  Keil  reduces  it 
to  from  15  to  8  ounces.  Where  shall  we  find  the 
truth  in  these  contradictions.' 

It  seems  impossible  to  know  exactly  the  force 
developed  by  the  heart  in  its  contraction  ;  it  very 
probably  varies  according  to  numerous  causes, 
such  as  age,  the  volume  of  the  organ,  the  size  of 
the  individual ;  the  particular  disposition,  the 
quantity  of  blood,  the  state  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, the  action  of  the  organs,  the  state  of  health 
or  of  sickness,  &c. 

All  that  has  been  said  of  the  force  of  the  heart. 
relate!  only  to  its  contraction,  its  dilatation  hav- 
ing been  considered  as  a  passive  state,  a  sort  of 
repose  of  the  fibres;  however,  when  the  ventri- 
cles dilate,  it  is  with  a  very  great  force,  for  ex- 
ample, capable  of  raising  a  w«  iu'ht  of  twenty 
pounds,  as  may  he  observed  in  animals  recently 
dead.  When  the  heart  ol  a  living  animal  is  taken 
hold  of  by  the  hand,  however  small  it  may  he,  it 
is  impossible  by  any  effort  to  prevent  the  dilata- 
tion of  the  ventricles.  The  dilatation  of  the 
heart,  then,  cannot  be  considered  as  a  state  of  in- 

action  or  repose. 

E.  The  heart  moves  from  the  first  days  of  ex- 
istence of  the  cmbrjo  to  the  instant  of  death  by 
decrepitude. 

U  liv  does  it  move  ]  This  question  has  been 
asked  by  ancient  and  modern  philosophers  and 
physiologists.  The  wherefore  ol  phenomena  is 
not  easy  to  he  given  in  physiologyj  almost 
alwavs  what  is  taken  lor  such  is  only  in  other 
terms  the  expression  of  the  phenomena ;  but  if 


is  remarkable  how  easily  we  deceive  ourselves  in 
liiis  respect :  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  it  is 
afforded  by  the  different  explanations  of  the  mo- 
tion of  the  heart. 

The  ancients  said  that  there  was  a  pulaific  vir- 
tue in  the  heart,  a  concentrated  fire,  that  eave 
motion  to  this  organ.  Descartes  imagined'that 
an  explosion  as  sudden  a.-;  that  of  gunpowder 
took  place  in  the  heart.  The  motion  of  the  heart 
was  afterwards  attributed  to  the  animal  spirits, 
to  the  nervous  fluid,  to  the  soul,  to  the  process 
of  the  nervous  system,  to  the  archea:  Haller 
considered  it  as  an  effect  of  irritability.  Lately, 
Legallois  has  endeavoured  to  prove,  by  experi- 
ments, that  the  principle  or  cause  of  the  motion 
of  the  heart  has  its  seat  in  the  spinal  marrow. 

Remarks  upon  the  circular  Motion  of  the 
Blood,  or  the  Circulation. — We  now  know  all 
the  links  of  the  circular  chain  that  the  sanguife- 
rous system  represents  :  we  know  how  the  blood 
is  carried  from  the  lungs  towards  all  the  other 
parts  of  the  body,  and  bow  it  returns  from  these 
parts  to  the  heart.  Let  us  examine  these  pheno- 
mena in  a  general  manner,  in  order  to  show  the 
most  important. 

A.  The  quantity  of  blood  contained  in  the  sys- 
tem is  very  considerable.  It  has  been  estimated 
by  several" authors  at  from  24  to  30  pounds.  This 
value  cannot  be  at  all  exact,  for  the  quantity  of 
blood  varies  according  to  numerous  causes. 

The  relation  of  the  mass  of  the  arterial  with 
that  of  the  venous  blood,  is  somewhat  better 
known.  This  last,  contained  in  vessels  larger 
than  that  of  the  arteries,  is  necessarily  in  greater 
quantity,  though  we  cannot  say  exactly  how 
much  greater-  its  mass  is  than  that  of  the  arterial 
blood. 

B.  The  circulatory  path  of  the  blood  being  con- 
tinuous, and  the  capacity  of  the  canal  variable, 
the  rapidity  of  this  fluid  must  be  variable  also  ; 
for  the  same  quantity  must  pass  through  all  the 
points  in  a  given  time  :  observation  confirms  this. 
The  rapidity  is  great  in  the  trunk,  and  the  prin- 
cipal divisions  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and  aorta : 
it  diminishes  much  in  the  secoudary  divisions ;  it 
diminishes  still  more  at  the  instant  of  the  passage 
from  the  arteries  into  the  veins  ;  it  continues  to 
augment  in  proportion  as  the  blood  passes  from 
the  roots  of  the  veins  into  larger  roots,  and  lastly 
into  the  large  veins ;  but  the  rapidity  is  never  so 
«reat  in  the  vena?  cava?  as  in  the  aorta.  In  the 
trunks  and  the  principal  arterial  divisions,  the 
course  of  the  blood  is  not  only  continued  under 
the  influence  of  the  contraction  of  the  arteries, 
but,  besides,  it  flows  in  jerks  by  the  effect  of  the 
contraction  of  the  ventricles.  This  jerking  mani- 
fests itself  in  the  arteries  by  a  simple  dilatation  in 
those  that  are  straight,  and  by  a  dilatation  and 
tendency  to  straighten  in  those  which  are  flexu- 
ous. 

The  pulse  is  formed  by  the  first  of  these  phe- 
nomena, to  which  the  second  is  sometimes  joined. 
It  is  not  easy,  to  study,  in  man  or  in  the  animals, 
except  where  the  arteries  are  laid  close  upon  a 
bone,  because  they  do  not  then  retire  from  under 
the  finger  when  it  is  placed  upon  them,  as  hap- 
pens to  arteries  in  soft  parts. 

In  general,  the  pulse  makes  known  the  princi- 
pal modification  of  the  contraction  of  the  left 
ventricle,  its  quickness,  its  intensity,  its  weak- 
ness, its  regularity,  its  irregularity.  The  quan- 
tity of  the  blood  is  also  known  by  the  pulse.  If 
it  is  great,  the  artery  is  round,  thick,  and  resist- 
ing. If  the  blood  is  in  small  quantity,  the  artery 
is  small  and  easily  flattened.  C  ertain  dispositions 
jn  the  arteries  have  an  influence  al<o  upon  the 
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puLse,  and  may  vender  it  different  in  the  principal 
arteries. 

C.  The  beating  of  the  arteries  is  necessarily 
felt  in  the  organs  which  are  next  them,  and  *, 
much  more  in  proportion  as  the  arteries  arc  more 
voluminous,  and  as  the  organs  give  way  with  less 
facility.  The  jerk  which  they  undergo  is  mm* 
rally  considered  as  favourable  to  their  action 
though  no  positive  proof  of  it  exists. 

In  this  respect  none  of  the  onrans  ought  to  be 
more  affected  than  the  brain.  The  four  cerebral 
arteries  unite  in  circles  at  the  base  of  the  skull 
and  raise  the  brain  at  each  contraction  of  the' 
ventricle,  as  it  is  easy  to  be  convinced  of  by  lay- 
ing bare  the  brain  of  an  animal,  or  by  observing 
this  organ  in  wounds  of  the  head.  Probably,  thi: 
numerous  angular  bendings,of  the  internal  carotid 
arteries,  and  of  the  vertebrals  before  their  en- 
trance into  the  skull,  are  useful  for  mnderatin;; 
this  shaking ;  these  bendings  must  also  necessarily 
retard  the  course  of  the  blood  in  these  vessels. 

When  the  arteries  penetrate  in  a  voluminous 
state  into  the  parenchyma  of  the  organs,  as  the 
liver,  the  kidneys,  &c,  the  organ  must  also  re- 
ceive a  jerk  at  each  contraction  of  the  heart. 
The  organs  into  which  the  vessels  enter,  after 
being  divided  and  subdivided,  can  suffer  nothing 
similar. 

D.  From  the  lungs  to  the  left  auricle  the  blood 
is  of  the  same  nature ;  however,  it  sometimes 
happens  that  it  is  not  the  same  in  the  four  pulmo- 
nary veins.  For  instance,  if  the  lungs  are  so 
changed  that  the  air  cannot  penetrate  into  the 
lobules,  the  blood  which  traverses  them  will  not 
be  changed  from  venous  to  arterial  blood ;  it  will 
arrive  at  the  heart  without  having  undergone  this 
change  ;  but  in  its  passage  through  the  left  cavi- 
ties it  will  be  intimately  mixed  with  that  ol  the 
lungs  oppOMte.  The  blood  is  necessarily  homo- 
geneous from  the  left  ventricle  to  the  last  divi- 
sions of  the  aorta ;  but,  being  arrived  at  these 
small  divisions,  its  elements  separate  ;  at  least 
there  exists  a  great  number  of  parts,  such  as  the 
serous  membranes,  the  cellular  tissue,  the  ten- 
dons, the  aponeuroses,  |he  fibrous  membranes, 
&c,  into  which  the  red  part  of  the  blood  is  never 
seen  to  penetrate,  and  the  capillaries  of  which 
contain  only  sernm. 

This  separation  of  the  elements  of  the  blood 
takes  place  only  in  a  state  of  health ;  when  the 
parts  that  I  have  mentioned  become  diseased,  it 
often  happens  that  their  small  vessels  contain 
blood,  possessed  of  all  its  characteristic  proper- 
ties. , 

There  have  been  endeavours  to  explain  this 
particular  analysis  of  the  blood  by  the  small 
vessels.  Boerhaave,  who  admitted  several  sorts 
of  globules  of  different  sizes  in  the  blood,  said, 
that  globules  of  a  certain  largeness  could  only  pass 
into  vessels  of  an  appropriate  size :  we  have 
seen  that  globules,  such  as  they  were  admitted  by 
Boerhaave,  do  not  exist. 

Bichat  believed  that  there  existed  in  the  small 
vessels  a  particular  sensibility,  by  which  they 
admitted  only  the  part  of  the  blood  suitable  to 
them.  We  have  already  frequently  contested 
ideas  of  this  kind  ;  neither  can  they  be  admitted 
here,  for  the  most  irritating  liquids  introduced 
into  the  arteries  pass  immediately  into  the  veins, 
without  any  opposition  to  their  passage  by  the  ca- 
pillaries. 

E.  The  elements  of  the  blood  separate  in 
traversing  the  small  vessels  ;  sometimes  the  scrum 
escapes,  and  spreads  upon  the  surface  of  the  mem- 
brane :  sometimes  the  fatty  matter  is  deposited 
in  cells  ;  here  the  mucirs,  there  the  fibrine  ;  else- 


■where  are  the  foreign  substance.-,  nrLicli 

accidentally  mixed  with  the  arterial  hlood.     In 

losing  these   different    elements,  the    blood    as- 

venoui  blood.      At   the 

same  time  that  the  arterial  blood  rapplka  these 

losses,  the  null  veins  absorb  the  substances  with 

in    contact.      In    the    intestinal 

canal,  lor  example,  they  absorb  the  drink-  ;  on 

the   other   band,  the   lymphatic  trunks  pour   the 

lymph   and   the  chyle  "into  the  vt  nous  system :   it 

itain,  then,  that  the  venous  blood  cannot  be 

horn  I   that  its  composition  must  be 

ible    in    the    different    veins,    but,    baying 

bed  the   heart,  by  the  motions  of  the  right 

I  ventricle,  and  the  disposition  of  the 

ih-hy  eolnmns,  the  elements  all  mix  together,  and 

when  they  are  completely  mixed,  they  pass  into 

the  pulmonary  artery. 

F.  A  general  law  of  the  economy  is,  that  no 
organ  eontinu «  to  act  without  receiving  arterial 
Mood;  from  this  results,  that  all  the  other  func- 
are  dependent  on  the  circulation  ;  but  the 
circulation,  in  its  turn,  cannot  continue  without 
the  respiration  by  which  the  arterial  blood  is 
formed,  and  without  the  action  of  the  nervous 
system,  which  has  a  great  influence  upon  the 
rapidity  of  the  flowing  of  the  blood,  and  upon 
its  distribution  in  the  organs.  Indeed,  under  the 
action  of  the  nervous  system,  the  motions  of  the 
heart,  and  consequently  the  general  quickness  of 
the  course  of  tin'  blood,  are  quickened  or  retard- 
ed. Thus,  when  the  organs  act  voluntarily  or 
involuntarily,  we  learn  from  observation,  that 
they  receive  a  greater  quantity  of  blood  without 
the  motion  ol  the  general  circulation  being  ac- 
celerated on  that  account ;  and  if  their  action 
predominates,  the  arteries  which  are  directed 
there,  increase  considerably.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
the  action  diminishes,  or  ceases  entirely,  the  ar- 
teries become  smaller,  and  permit  only  a  small 
quantity  to  reach  the  organ.  These  phenomena 
are  iiianilest  in  the  muscles  :  the  circulation  he- 
's more  rapid  ill  them  when  they  contract ; 
if  they  are  often  contracted,  the  volume  of  their 
Uteriea  increases  ;  if  they  are  paralysed,  the  ar- 
'i  ries  become  very  small,  and  the  pulse  is  scarcely 
felt. 

The  circulation,  then,  may  be  influenced  by 
the  nervous  system  in  three  ways  :  1st,  By  modi- 
fying the  notions  of  the  heart ;  2dly,  By  modi- 
fying tin  capillaries  of  the  organs,  so  as  to  acce- 
lerate the  flowing  of  the  blood  in  them;  3dly, 
By  produeini:  ll..  sum ••■fleets  in  the  lungs,  that  is, 
by  rendering  the  course  of  the  blood  more  or  less 
easy  throngs  tins  , 

Tin  acceleration  <>l  the  motions  of  the  heart 
becomes  icnaible  to  us  by  the  manner  in  which 
the  point  of  this  organ  strikes  the  walls  of  th. 
i.  The  difficulty  of  the  capillary  circulation 
fa  dJacorered  by  a  feeling  of  numbness  and  a  par- 
ticular priokling  ;  and  when  the  pulmonary  cir- 
culation is  difficult,  we  are  informed  of  it  oy  an 
"l'l'r  iifl'ocation,  more  or  less 

stni 

the  distribution  of  the  filaments  of 

'■  the  sides  of  the  arteries, 

ha*  some  important  use;   but  this   use  is  entirely 

unknown  ;  we  bave  received  no  lisjht  on  the  point 
by  an\  •xperimeat."— MoffeNi  nts  of 

Paatwotoyy, 

(From    circuit),  to    compass 
about.)       \   warn  .,1    m    medicine. 

mountebank. 

■  inculo,  to  move 

r!"'"  K  1  in  which 

thud  perforn 
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CIRCULUS.  (Dim.  of  ctraw,  a  circle.) 
1.  A  circle  or  ring. 

2.  Any  part  of  the  body  which  is  round  or  an- 
nular, as  cireulu*  oculi. 

3.  A  round  chemical  instrument  sometimes 
called  abbreviatorium  by  the  old  chemists. 

Circulus  arteriosus  iridis.  The  artery 
which  runs  round  the  iris  and  forms  a  circle,  is  so 
termed. 

Circulus  quadjiuflex.     A  bandage. 

Circumcaula  lis.  A  name  of  the  adnata  of 
the  eye.. 

CIRCUMCI'SION.  (Circumcisio,  from  cir- 
cumcido,  to  cut  about.)  The  cutting  off  the  pre- 
puce from  the  glans  penis  ;  an  ancient  custom, 
still  practised  among  the  Jews  and  rendered  ne- 
cessary by  the  heat  of  the  climate  in  which  it  was 
first  practised,  to  prevent  collections  and  a  vi- 
tiated state  of  the  sebaceous  secretion  from  the 
odoriferr  us  glands  of  the  part. 

CIRCUIViFLE'XUS.  {Circumflex^,  sc. 
mwiculus.)  A  muscle  of  the  palate.  Tensor 
palati  of  Innes.  Circumflexus  palati  mollis 
of  Albinus.  Spheno-salpingo-staphilinus,  seu 
staphilinus  externus  of  Winslow.  Mu&culus 
tuba  novee  of  Valsalva.  Palato-saipingeus  of 
Douglas.  Pterigo-slaphyhnus  of  Cowper,  and 
Petrosalpingo-staphilin  of  Dumas.  It  arises 
from  the  spinous  process  of  the  sphenoid  bone, 
behind  the  foramen  ovale,  which  transmits  the 
third  branch  of  the  tilth ^air  of  nerves,  and  from 
the  Eustachian  tube,  not  far  from  its  osseous  part ; 
it  then  runs  down  along  the  pterygoideus  internus, 
passes  over  the  hook  of  the  internal  plate  of  the 
pterygoid  process  by  a  round  tendon,  which  soon 
spreads  into  a  broad  membrane.  It  is  inserted 
into  the  velum  pendulum  palati,  and  the  semi- 
lunar edge  of  the  os  palati,  and  extends  as  far  as 
the  suture  which  joins  the  two  bones.  General- 
ly some  of  its  posterior  fibres  join  with  the  con- 
strictor pharyngis  superior,  and  palato-pharyn- 
gxus.  Its  use  is  to  stretch  the  velum,  to  draw  it 
downwards,  and  to  the  side  towards  the  hook. 
It  hath  little  effect  upon  the  tube,  being  chiefly 
connected  to  its  osseous  part. 

CIRCUMGYBATICF.  (From  circumgyro, 
to  turn  round.)  Circumgyration,  or  the  turning 
a  limb  round  in  its  socket. 

Circumli'tio.  (From  circumlino,  to  anoint 
all  over. )  A  medicine  used  as  a  general  unction 
or  liniment  to  the  part. 

CIRCUMOSS.VLIS.  (From  circum,  about, 
and  os,  a  bone. )  Surrounding  a  bone  as  the  pe- 
riosteum does  ;  or  surrounded  by  a  bone. 

CIRCUMSCISUS.  Circumscised.  Applied 
to  a  membranous  capsule,  separating  into  two 
parts  by  a  complete  circular  fissure. 

CI'RCUS.  (Kipxoj ;  from  carka,  a  Caldean 
word,  to  surround. )     1.  A  circle  or  ring. 

2.  A  circular  baudage. 

Cirne'sis.  (FroniKq/iaw,  to  mix.)  An  union 
of  separate  things. 

CIRRUS.  (From  ictpK?,  a  horn,  because  it  has 
the  appearance  of  a  horn. )  Cirrhus.  A  clasper 
or  tendril.  One  of  the  fulcra  or  props  of  plants. 
A  long,  cylindrical,  slender,  spiral  body,  issuing 
from  various  parts  of  plants. 

From  their  origin,  Cirri  are  distinguished  into, 

1.  Foliar,  when  they  are  a  continuation  of  the 
midrib  of  a  simple  leat  ;  as  in  Fumariu  clavicu- 
lata,  Mimoxu  sconaVns,  and  Oloriota  superba. 

2.  Petiolar,  when  terminating   the   common 
petiole  of  a  compound  leaf;   as  in  I'wnii  sativum. 
This  is  sometimes  distinguished  by  the  number 
of    leaflets   which   grow    under   it:    hence    • 
diphylH,  tctrapltyth.  and  polyphylli. 
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3.  Peduncular,  when  they  proceed  from  the 
peduncle  ;  as  in  Vilis  vinifera. 

4.  Axillary,  which  arise  from  the  stem  or 
branches  in  the  axillae  of  the  leaves  :  as  in  Pas- 
sijlora incarnata. 

5.  Subaxillary,  when  they  originate  below  the 
leaf. 

6.  Lateral,  when  at  the  side  of  it ;  as  in  Bry- 
onia. " 

From  the  division  of  its  apex,  a  Cirrus  is, 

1.  Simple,  consisting  of  one  undivided  piece  ; 
as  in  Momordica  bahaminea,  Passijlora  qua- 
drangularis,  and  Bryonia  dioiea. 

2.  Compound,  consisting  of  a  stalk  variously 
branched  or  divided. 

.  "*•  Pffid,  when  it  has  two  divisions  ;  as  in  Vi- 
tis  vinifera,  Lalhyrus  palustris,  Ervum  tetras- 
permum,  &c. 

4.  Trijid,  when  there  are  three  ;  as  in  Bigno- 
niaunguis,  and  Lathyrus  kirsutus. 

5.  Multifid,  or  branched  when  the  divisions 
are  more  numerous  ;  as  in  Lathyrus  latifolius, 
and  Cobea  scandens. 

From  its  convolution  into, 

1.  Convolute,  when  all  the  gyrations  are  re- 
gular in  the  same  direction ;  as  in  Hedera 
quinquefolia. 

2.  Revolute,  winding  itself  irregularly,  some- 
times on  one  side,  sometimes  on  the  other  ;  as  in 
Passijlora  incarnata. 

CIRROSUS.  HaviBg  a  cirrus  or  tendril. 
Applied  to  a  leaf  tipped  with  a  tendril ;  as  in 
Gloriosa  and  Hagellaria,  two  Indian  plants. 

Ci'rsium  arvense.  (From  xtpcros,  a  vein  or 
swelling  of  a  vein,  which  this  herb  was  supposed 
to  heal. )  The  common  way  thistle,  or  Serratuta 
arvensis  of  Linnaeus. 

Cirsoce'le.     See  Circocele. 

CIRSOI'DES.  (From  xtpaos,  a  varix,  and 
ettios,  likeness.)  Resembling  a  varix  :  an  epithet 
applied  by  Rufus  Ephesius  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
brain. 

CI'RSOS.  {Kipoos;  from  ctpoou,  to  dilate.) 
A  preternatural  distention  of  any  part  of  a  vein. 
See  Varix. 

Ci'ssa.  (From  maaa,  a  gluttonous  bird. )  A 
depraved  appetite,  proceeding  from  previous  glut- 
tony and  voracity. 

CISSAMPELOS.  (From  khhtos,  ivy,  and 
a/irrcAos,  the  vine.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Diozcia; 
Order,  Monadelphia.  The  wild  wine  with 
leaves  like  ivy. 

Cissampelos  pareira.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  Pareira  brava ;  Pareyra;  Ambutua ; 
Butua;  Overo  butua.  The  root  of  this  plant, 
Cissampelos— foliis  peltatis  cordalU  emargina- 
tis,  of  Linnsus  ;  a  native  of  South  America  and 
the  West  Indies,  has  no  remarkable  smell,  but  to 
the  taste  it  manifests  a  notable  sweetness  of  the 
liquorice  kind,  together  with  a  considerable  bit- 
terness, and  a  slight  roughness  covered  by  the 
sweet  matter.  The  facts  adduced  on  the  utility 
of  the  radix  pareira  brava  in  nephritic  and  cal- 
culous complaints,  are  principally  by  foreigners, 
and  no  remarkable  instances  of  its  efficacy  are  re- 
corded by  English  practitioners. 

Cissa'rus.    See  Cistus  Creticus. 

Cissi'num.  (From  kiooos,  ivy.)  The  name 
of  a  plaster  mentioned  by  iEgineta. 

CI'STA.     (From  «i/wi,  to  lie.)    A  cyst. 

CISTE'RNA.  (From  cista,  a  cyst.)  The 
fourth  ventricle  of  the  brain  is  so  called  from  its 
cavity  ;  also  the  lacteal  vessels  in  the  breasts  of 
women.  . 

Ci'sthorus.    See  Cistus  Creticus. 

CISTIC.    Sec  Cijstic. 
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C'istic  oxyde.     See  Calculus. 

CI'STUS.  (Kict7»s,  the  derivation  of  which 
is  uncertain;  perhaps  from  kit,  Heb.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Liumean  system. 
Class,  Polyandria ;  Order,  Monogynia.  The 
Cistus. 

Cistus  creticus.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  plant  from  which  the  ladanum  of  the  shopg  is 
obtained,  called. also  Cistus  ladanifera;  Cis- 
thorus ;  Cissarus  ;  Dorycinium.  Cistus— ar- 
borescens  extipulatus,  foliis  spatulato-ovatis 
petiolatis  enerviis  scabris,  calycinis  lanceolati* 
of  Linnaeus.  The  resinous  juice  called  ladanum 
exudes  upon  the  leaves  of  this  plant  in  Candia 
where  the  inhabitants  collect  it  by  lightly  rubbing 
the  leaves  with  leather,  and  afterwards  scrapiuo- 
it  off,  and  forming  it  into  irregular  masses  for  ex- 
portation. Three  sorts  of  ladanum  have  been 
described  by  authors,  but  only  two  are  to  be  met 
with  in  the  shops.  The  best,  which  is  very  rare 
is  in  dark-coloured  masses,  of  the  consistence  of 
a  soft  plaster,  and  growing  still  softer  on  being 
handled  ;  the  other  "is  in  long  rolls,  coiled  up, 
much  harder  than  the  preceding,  and  not  so  dark. 
The  first  has  commonly  a  small,  and  the  last  a 
large  admixture  of  fine  sand,  without  which  they 
cannot  be  collected  pure,  independently  of  de- 
signed abuses  :  the  dust  blown  on  the  plant  by 
winds,  from  the  loose  sands  among  which  it 
grows,  being  retained  by  the  tenacious  juice. 
The  soft  kind  hate  an  agreeable  smell,  and  a 
lightly  pungent  bitterish  taste  :  the  hard  is  much 
weaker.  Ladanum  was  formerly  much  employed 
internally  as  a  pectoral  and  adstringent  in  catarrhal 
affections,  dysenteries,  and  several  other  diseases ; 
at  present,  however,  it  is  wholly  confined  to  ex- 
ternal use,  and  is  an  ingredient  in  the  stomachic 
plaster,  emplastrum  laaani. 

Cistus  humilis.  A  name  most  probably  of 
the  Lichen  caninus  of  Linnaeus. 

Cistus  ladanifera.     See  Cistus  creticus. 

Cistus  ledon.     See  Ledum  palustre. 

CITE'SIUS  (Citois,)  Francis,  of  Poitiers, 
in  France,  who,  after  graduating  at  Montpelier 
in  1596,  and  practising  a  few  years  in  his  na- 
tive city,  went  to  Paris,  and  acquired  great 
celebrity,  being  made  physician  to  Cardinal 
Richelieu.  He  published  a  treatise  on  the  Colica 
Pictonum,  which  was  much  esteemed,  noticing 
its  termination  in  paralysis  of  the  extremities. 
He  also  gave  an  account  of  a  girl  who  had  fasted 
for  three  years  ;  in  which  case  he  appears  to 
have  been  imposed  upon.  In  another  publication 
be  advocates  repeated  bleeding,  as  well  as  ping- 
ing, in  small-pox,  and  other  fevers  of  an  inflam- 
matory type.  He  died  in  1652,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  80. 

Ci'tharus.  (From  KiOapa,  a  harp.)  The 
breast  is  sometimes  so  named  from  its  shape. 

CITRA'GO.  (From  citrus,  a  citron;  so 
called  from  its  citron-like  smell.)  Citraria. 
Baum.     See  Melissa. 

CI'TRAS.  (Citras  alis.  ftcm.  :  from  citrus, 
the  lemon.)  A  citrate.  A  salt  foimed  by  the 
union  of  the  citric  acid,  or  acid  of  lemons,  with 
the  salifiable  bases  ;  as  citrate  of  ammonia,  ci- 
trate of  potassa. 

CITRATE.     See  Citras. 

Ci'trea.     See  Citrus  medica. 

CI'TREUM.  (From  citrus.)  The  citron- 
tree.     See  Citrus  medica. 

CI'TKIC  ACID.  Acidum  citricum.  "The 
juice  of  lemons  or  limes,  has  all  the  characters  of 
an  acid  of  considerable  strength  ;  but  on  account 
of  the  mucilaginous  matter  with  which  it  is  mix- 
ed, it  is  very  soon  altered  by  spontaneous  decom- 
position,    various  methods  have  been  contrived 


,,,  r,r.  rent  this  effect  from  taking  place,  in  order 
that  tlii*  wholeeeooie  and  agreeable  acid  might  be 
I  fur  u-f  in  lf)iifr  voyages,  or  other  do- 
'  bejoice  may  be  kept  in  bot- 
[]ft  under  a  thin  stratum  of  oil,  which  indeed 
or  greatly  retards,  its  total  decomposi- 
ng ;  though  Hi<  original  fresh  taste  soon  gives 
one  which  is  much  less  grateful.  In  the 
Ka«l  Indii  s  it  is  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of 
a  thick  extract.  If  this  operation  be  carefully 
performed  by  a  very  gentle  heat,  it  is  found  to  be 
very  effectual.  When  the  juiec  is  thus  heated, 
tin  mucilage  thickens,  and  separates  in  the  form 
of  flocks,  pad  of  which  subside,  and  part  rise  to 
the  Mirlan  .  these  must  he  taken  ont.  The  va- 
pours which  ,'n  is<-  are  not  acid.  If  the  evapora- 
tion lie  not  carried  so  far  as  to  deprive  the  liquid 
Of  its  fluidity,  it  may  he  long  preserved  In  well 
closed  bottles ;  in  which,  after  some  weeks* 
landing,  a  farther  portion  of  mucilage  is  sepa- 
rated, without  any  perceptible  change  m  the  acid. 
Of  all  the  methods  o(  preserving  lemon-juice, 
that  of  concentrating  it  by  frost  appears  to  be  the 
beat,  though  in  the  warmer  climates  it  cannot 
conveniently  be  practised.  Lemon-juice,  ex- 
posed to  the  air  in  a  temperature  between  60°  and 
60°,  deposits  in  a  few  hours  a  white  semi-trans- 
parent mucilaginous  matter,  which  leaves  the 
fluid,  after  decantation  and  filtration,  much  less 
alterable  than  before.  This  mucilage  is  not  of  a 
gummy  nature,  but  resembles  the  gluten  of  wheat 
in  its  properties  :  it  is  not  soluble  ia  water  when 
dried.  More  mucilage  is  separated  from  lemon- 
juice  by  standing  in  closed  vessels.  If  this  depu- 
rated lemon-juice  be  exposed  to  a  degree  of  cold 
of  about  seven  or  eight  degrees  below  the  freez- 
ing point,  the  aqueous  part  will  freeze,  and  the 
ice   may  be  taken  away  as  it  forms  ;  and  if  the 

Erocess  be  continued  until  the  ice  begins  to  ex- 
ibit  signs  of  acidity,  the  remaining  acid  will  be 
found  to  be  reduced  to  about  one-eighth  of  its 
original  quantity,  at  the  same  time  that  its  acidity 
will  be  eight  times  as  intense,  as  is  proved  by  its 
requiring  eight  times  the  quantity  of  alkali  to 
saturate  an  equal  portion  of  it.  This  concen- 
trated acid  may  he  kept  for  use,  or,  if  preferred, 
it  may  be  made  into  a  dry  lemonade,  by  adding 
six  times  its  weight  of  fine  loaf  sugar  in  powder. 
The  above  processes  may  be  used  when  the 
acid  of  lemons  is  wanted  for  domestic  purposes, 
they  leave  it  in  possession  of  the  oils,  or 
other  principles,  on  which  its  flavour  peculiarly 
depends  ;  but  in  chemical  researches,  where  the 
acid  itself  is  required  to  be  had  in  the  utmost 
purity,  a  more  elaborate  process  must  be  used. 
Boiling  lemon-juice  is  to  be  saturated  with  pow- 
dered chalk,  the  weight  of  which  is  to  be  noted, 
and  the  powdiT  must  be  stirred  up  from  the  bot- 
lom,  or  the  Mssel  shaken  from  time  to  time. 
The  neutral  saline  compound  is  scarcely  more 
soluble  in  water  than  selenite-  it  therefore  falls 
lo  tin  bottom,  while  the  mucilage  remains  sus- 
pended in  the  watery  fluid,  which  must  be  de- 

■  ante. I  off";  the  remaining  precipitate  must  then 

bed  with  warm  water  until  it  comes  off 
Pa  the  powder  thus  edulcorated,  a  quan- 
tity of  sulphuric  acid,  equal  the  chalk  in  weight, 
and  diluted  with  tea  parts  of  water,  must  be  added, 
and  tin  mixture  boiled  a  lew  minutes.  The  sul- 
phuric acid  combines  with  the  earth,  and  forms 
sulphate  of  lime,  which  remains  behind  when  the 
rold  liquor  is  tillered,  while  the  disengaged  acid 

■  ■I  lemons  rwmaini  dneofaad  in  the  fluid.    This 

I  ,-t    mint    he   evaporated  lo  the  consistence  of  a 
thhl   •ynp,  which  yields  the  pure  citric  acid  in 

little  needlr-lik.   crystal*.     It  tcessary  that 

be  s.,T|.l]nrrr>  acid  Jifluld  hr  rallrcr  in  cyrr'.s    fi» . 
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cattse  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  lime 
will  prevent  the  crystallisation.  This  excess  is 
allowed  for  above. 

Its  taste  is  extremely  sharp,  so  as  to  appear 
caustic.  It  is  among  the  vegetable  acids  the  one 
which  most  powerfully  resists  decomposition  by 
fire. 

In  a  dry  and  warm  air  it  seem*  to  effloresce : 
but  it  absorbs  moisture  when  the  air  is  damp,  and 
at  length  loses  its  crystalline  form.  A  hundred 
parts  of  this  acid  are  soluble  in  seventy-five  of 
water  at  60°.  Though  it  is  less  alterable  than 
most  other  solutions  of  vegetable  acids,  it  will  un- 
dergo decomposition  when  long  kept. 

It  is  not  altered  by  any  combustible  substance  ; 
charcoal  alone  appears  to  be  capable  of  whiten- 
ing it.  The  most  powerful  acids  decompose  it 
less  easily  than  they  do  other  vegetable  acids  • 
the  sulphuric  evidently  converts  it  into  acetie 
acid.  The  nitric  acid  likewise,  if  employed  in 
large  quantity,  and  heated  on  it  along  time,  con- 
verts the  greater  part  of  it  into  acetic  acid,  and 
a  small  portion  into  oxalic. 

The  citrate  of  lime  has  been  mentioned  al- 
ready, in  treating  of  the  mode  of  purifying  the 
acid. 

The  citrate  of  potassa  is  very  soluble  and  deli-" 
quescent. 

The  citrate  of  soda  has  a  dull  saline  taste  ; 
dissolves  in  less  than  twice  its  weight  of  water  ; 
crystallises  in  six-sided  prisms  with  flat  summits  ; 
effloresces  slightly,  but  does  not  fall  to  powder  ; 
boils  up,  swells,  and  is  reduced  to  a  coal  on  the 
fire.  Lime  water  decomposes  it,  but  does  not 
render  the  solution  turbid,  notwithstanding  the 
little  solubility  of  citrate  of  lime. 

Citrate  of  ammonia  is  very  soluble  ;  does  not 
crystallise  unless  its  solution  be  greatly  concen- 
trated ;  and  forms  elongated  prisms. 

Citrate  of  magnesia  does  not  crystallise. 
When  its  solution  had  been  boiled  down,  and  it 
had  stood  some  days,  on  being  slightly  shaken  it 
fixed  in  one  white  opaque  mass,  which  remained 
soft,  separating  from  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  con- 
tracting its  dimensions,  and  rising  in  the  middle 
like  a  kind  of  mushroom. 

All  the  citrates  are  decomposed  by  the  power- 
ful acids,  which  do  not  form  a  precipitate  with 
them,  as  with  the  oxalates  and  tartrates.  The 
oxalic  and  tartaric  acids  decompose  them,  and 
form  crystallised  or  insoluble  precipitates  in  their 
solutions.  All  afford  traces  of  acetic  acid,  or  a 
product  of  the  same  nature,  on  being  exposed  to 
distillation  :  this  character  exists  particularly  in 
the  metallic  citrates.  Placed  on  burning  coals 
they  melt,  swell  up,  emit  an  empyreumatic  smell 
of  acetic  acid,  and  leave  a  light  coal.  All  of 
them,  if  dissolved  in  water,  and  left  to  stand  for 
a  time,  undergo  decomposition,  deposit  a  floccu-' 
lent  mucus  which  grows  black,  and  leaves  their 
bases  combined  with  carbonic  acid,  one  of  the 
products  of  the  decomposition.  Before  they  are 
completely  decomposed,  they  appear  to  pass  to 
the  state  of  acetates. 

The  affinities  of  the  citric  acid  are  arranged  by 
Yauquelin  in  the  following  order  :  barytes,  lime, 
potassa,  soda,  strontian,  magnesia,  ammonia, 
alumina.  Those  for  zircone,  glucine,  and  the 
metallic  oxides,  are  not  ascertained. 

The  citric  acid  is  found  in  many  fruits  united 
with  the  malic  acid. 

Citric  acid  being  more  costly  than  tartaric, 
maybe  occasionally  adulterated  with  it.  This 
fraud  is  discovered,  by  adding  slowly  to  the  acid 
dissolved  in  water  a  Volution  of  subcarbonate  of 
potassa,  which  will  give  »  white  pulverulent  prc- 
clpitate  of  tartar,  ii  the  citric  be  contaminated 
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ivith  the  tartaric  acid.    When  one  part  of  citric 
acid   is  dissolved  in  19  of  water,  the  "solution 
may  be  used  ae  a  substitute  for  lemon-juice.    If 
before    solution  the  crystals  be  triturated  with 
a  little  sugar  and  a  few  drops  of  the  oil  of  lemons, 
the  resemblance  to  the  native  juice  will  be  com- 
plete.    It  is  an  antidote  against  sea  scurvy  ;  but 
the  admixture  of  mucilage  and  other  vegetable 
matter  in  the  recent  fruit  of  the  lemon,  has  been 
supposed  to  render  it  preferable  to  the  pure  acid 
of  the  chemist."—  lire's  Chem.  Diet. 
Citrina'tio.     Complete  digestion. 
CITHI'NULA.     (A  diminutive  of  citrus. )     A 
small  citron  or  lemon. 
CITRON.    See  Citrus  medica. 
Citml,  Sicilian.     See  Cucurbita  citrullus. 
CITRU'LLUS.     See  Cueurbita  citrullus. 
CITRUS      1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnsean  system.     Class,  Polyadelphia  ; 
Order,  Icosandria. 

2.  The  name  ol  the  lemon.  See  Citrus  med- 
ica. 

Citrus  aurantium.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  orange  tree  and  fruit.  Aurantium ;  Au- 
rantium Hispalense;  Aurantium  Chinense; 
Malus  aurantia  major ;  ^Malus  aurantia  ;  Au- 
rantium vulgare ;  Malus  aurantia  vulgaris; 
Mala  aurea ;  Chrysomelia ;  Nerantia  ;  Mar- 
tianum  pomum ;  Poma  aurantia.  The  China 
and  Seville  orange  are  both  only  varieties  of  the 
same  species :  Citrus  : — petiolis  alatis,  foliis 
acuminatis,  of  Linnaeus.  The  latter  is  specified 
in  our  pharmacopoeias ;  and  the  flowers,  leaves, 
yellow  rind  and  juice,  are  made  use  of  for  dif- 
ferent medical  purposes. 

The  flowers,  flores  naphte,  are  highly  odorifer- 
ous, and  are  used  as  a  perfume  ;  they  are  bitter 
to  the  taste ;  they  give  their  taste  and  smell  both 
to  water  and  to  spirit,  but  most  perfectly  to  recti- 
fied spirit  of  wine.  The  water  which  is  distilled 
from  these  flowers,  is  culled  aquaflorum  naphee. 
In  distillation,  they  yield  a  small  quantity  of  es- 
sential oil,  which  is  called  oleum  vel  essentia  ne- 
roli ;  they  are  brought  from  Italy  and  France. 
Orange  flowers  were,  at  one  time,  said  to  be  an 
useful  remedy  in  convulsive  diseases  ;  but  expe- 
rience has  not  confirmed  the  virtues  attributed  to 
them. 

The  leaves  have  a  bitterish  taste,  and  yield,  by 
distillation,  an  essential  oil ;  indeed,  by  rubbing 
them  between  the  fingers  and  the  thumb,  they 
manifest  considerable  fragrance.  They  have  been 
applied  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  flowers,  but 
without  success. 

The  yellow  rind  of  the  fruit,  freed  from  the 
white  fungous  part,  has  a  grateful  aromatic  fla- 
vour, and  a  warm,  bitterish  taste.  Infused  in 
boiling  water,  it  gives  out  nearly  all  its  smell  and 
taste ;  cold  water  extracts  the  bitter,  but  very 
little  of  the  flavour.  In  distillation,  a  light,  fra- 
grant, essential  oil  rises,  without  the  bitter.  Its 
qualities  are  those  of  an  aromatic  and  bitter.  It 
has  been  employed  to  restore  the  tone  of  the 
stomach,  and  is  a  very  common  addition  to  com- 
binations of  bitters,  used  in  dyspepsia.  It  has 
likewise  been  given  in  intcrmittents,  in  doses  of  a 
drachm,  twice  or  thrice  a  day.  It  is  also  much 
celebrated  as  a  powerful  remedy,  in  monorrhagia, 
and  immoderate  uterine  evacuations. 

The  juice  of  Seville  oranges  is  a  grateful  acid, 
which,  by  allaying  heat,  quenching  thirst,  pro- 
moting various  excretions,  and  diminishing  the 
action  of  the  sanguiferous  system,  proves  ex- 
tremely useful  in  both  ardent  and  putrid  fevers ; 
though  the  China  orange  juice,  as  impregnated 
with  a  larger  proportion  of  sugar,  becomes  more 
-agreeable,  and  mav  be  taken  in  larger  quantities. 
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The  Seville  orange  juice  is  particularly  sen 
ble  as  an  antiscorbutic,  and  alone  will  prevent  or 
cure  scurvy  in  the  most  apparently  desperate  cir- 
cumstances. In  dyspepsia,  from  putrid  bile  in 
the  stomach,  both  iemon  and  orange  juice  are 
highly  useful. 

Citrus  medica.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
lemon-tree.  Limon ;  Limonia  mala-;  Malus 
medica;  Malus  limonia  acida ;  Citrea  malus- 
Citrus.  The  tree  which  affords  the  lemon,  is  the 
Citrus  : — petiolis  linearibus,  of  Linnaeus:  a  na- 
tive of  the  upper  part  of  Asia,  but  cultivated  in 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  France.  The  juice,  which 
is  much  more  acid  than  that  of  the  orange,  pos- 
sesses similar  virtues.  It  is  always  preferred  where 
a  strong  vegetable  acid  is  required.  Saturated 
with  the  fixed  vegetable  alkali,  it  forms  the  citrate 
of  potassa,  which  is  in  frequent  extemporaneous 
use  in  febrile  diseases,  and  by  promoting  the  se- 
cretions, especially  that  of  the  skin,  proves  of 
considerable  service  in  abating  the  violence  of  fe- 
ver. This  medicine  is  also  often  employed  to 
restrain  vomiting.  As  an  antiscorbutic,  lemon 
juice  has  been  often  taken  on  board  ships  destined 
for  long  voyages;  but  even  when  well  depurated 
of  its  mucilaginous  parts,  it  is  found  to  spoil  by 
long  keeping.  To  preserve  it  in  purity  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time,  it  is  necessary  that  it 
should  be  brought  to  a  highly  concentrated  state, 
and  for  this  purpose  it  has  been-  recommended  to 
expose  the  juice  to  a  degree  of  cold  sufficient  to 
congeal  the  aqueous  and  mucilaginous  parts.  Af- 
ter a  crust  of  ice  is  formed,  the  juice  is  poured  into 
another  vessel ;  and,  by  repeating  this  process 
several  times,  the  remaining  juice,  it  has  been 
said,  has  been  concentrated  to  eight  times  its  orig- 
inal strength,  and  kept  without  suffering  any  ma- 
terial change  for  several  years.  Whytt  found  the 
juice  of  lemon  to  allay  hysterical  palpitations  of 
the  heart,  after  various  other  medicines  had  been 
experienced  ineffectual ;  and  this  juice,  or  that  of 
oranges,  taken  to  the  quantity  of  four  or  six  ounces 
in  a  day,  has  sometimes  been  found  a  remedy  in 
the  jaundice.  The  exterior  rind  of  the  lemon  is 
a  very  grateful  aromatic  bitter,  not  so  hot  at 
orange  peel,  and  yielding  in  distillation  a  lest 
quantity  of  oil,  which  is  extremely  light,  almost 
colourless,  and  generally  brought  from  the  south- 
ern parts  of  Europe,  under  the  name  of  Essence 
of  Lemons.  The  lemon-peel,  though  less  warm, 
is  similar  in  its  qualities  to  that  of  the  orange, 
and  is  employed  with  the  same  intentions.  The 
pharmacopoeias  direct  a  syrup  of  the  juice  syrupus 
limonis,  and  the  peel  enters  into  some  vinous  and 
aqueous  bitter  infusions  ;  it  is  also  ordered  to  be 
candied  ;  and  the  essential  oil  is  an  ingredient  in 
some  formula;. 

The  citron-tree  is  also  considered  as  belonging 
to  the  same  species,  the  Citrus  medica  of  Lin- 
naeus. Its  fruit  is  called  Cedromela,  which  is 
larger  and  less  succulent  than  the  lemon  ;  but  in 
all  other  respects  the  citron  and  lemon  trees  agree. 
The  citron  juice,  when  sweetened  with  sugar,  is 
called  by  the  Italians  Agro  di  cedro.  The  Citrut 
mella  rosa  of  Lamarck,  is  another  variety  of  the 
Citrus  medica  of  Linnaeus.  It  was  produced,  at 
first,  casually,  by  an  Italian's  grafting  a  citron  on 
a  stock  of  a  bergamot  pear-tree  ;  whence  the  fruit 
produced  by  this  union  participated  both  of  the 
citron-tree  and  the  pear-tree.  The  essence  pre- 
pared from  this  fruit  is  called  essence  of  berga- 
mote  and  essentia  de  cedra. 

CI'TTA.     A  voracious  appetite. 

Citto'sis.     See  Chlorosis. 

CIVET-CAT.     Sec  Zibethum. 

CIVE'TTA.  (From  sebet,  Arabian.)  Zibe- 
thvm.     Civet :  an  unctuous  odoriferous  drug  u«cd 
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by  perfumers,  collected  betwixt  the  anus  and  the 
ortraM  of  generation  "fa  fierce  carnivorous  quad- 
ruped met  with  in  China  and  the  East  and  We-t 
Indies,  called  a  civet-cat,  the  Viverra  Zibethum  of 
I.innxus,  hut  bearing  a  greater  resemblance  to  a 
martin  than  a  cat. 
,1  of  these  animals  have  been  brought 
into  Holland,  and  afford  a  considerable  branch  of 
commerce,  particularly  at  Amsterdam.  The  civet 
is  squeezed  out  in  summer  every  other  day,  in  win- 
ter twice  a-week  :  the  quantity  procured  at  once 
i*  from  two  scruples  to  a  drachm  or  more.  The 
liiicc  thus  collected  is  much  purer  and  finer  than 
that  which  the  animal  sheds  against  shrubs  or 

•  i  in  its  native  climates. 

Good  em  t  is  of  a  clear  yellowish  or  brownish 
colour,  not  fluid,  nor  hard,  but  about  the  consist- 
ence of  butter  or  honey,  and  uniform  throughout ; 
of  a  very  strong  smell  ;  quite  offensive  when  un- 
diluted ;  but  agreeable  when  only  a  small  portion 
of  civet  is  mixed  with  a  large  one  of  other  sub- 
stances. 

Civet  unites  with  oils,  but  not  with  alkohol.  Its 
nature  is  therefore  not  resinous. 

CLAP.     See  (lonorrhaa. 

CLA'RET.  (Vlaretum;  from  clareo,  to  be 
clear. )  A  French  wrnc,  that  may  be  given  with 
<\  advantage,  as  a  tonic  and  antiseptic,  where 
red  port  wine  disagrees  with  the  patient  ;  and  in 
typhoid  fevers  of  children  and  delicate  females,  it 
U  far  preferable,  as  a  common  drink. 

CLARE'TUM.  1.  The  wine  called  claret. 
i  laret. 

2.  A  wine  impregnated  with  spices  and  sugar, 
tailed  by  tome  Vinwn  HippocraHcun. 

3.  A  Clarelum  pur  gator  ium,  composed  of  a 
vinous  infusion  of  glass  of  antimony  with  cinna- 
mon water  and  sugar,  it  mentioned  by  Schroeder. 

CLAJUFICA'TIO.      The  depuration  of  any 
thing,  or  process  of  freeing  a  fluid  from  hetero- 
iim  matter,  or  feculencies. 
CLASS.     (Clatsii ;  from  ko.\i<»,  congngo,  a 
M  being  nothing  more  than  a  multitude  assem- 
bled apart.)     The  name  of  a  primary  division  of 
in  natural  history. 
CLARY.      See  Salvia. 

CLA'SIS.  (FrornxXnu),  to  break.)  Cla.ima. 
\  fracture. 

CLAU'BTRl  M.       (From    claudo,    to   shut.) 
Cleitliruui    gutturis.      Any  aperture  which  has 
■  power  of  contracting  itself,  or  closing  its  orifice 
by  any  means  ;  as  the  pamagl  of  the  throat. 
Ci.austrum  virginitatis.     The  hvmen. 
CLAUSU'RA.     (From  claudo,  to  abut.)     An 
imperforation  of  any  canal  or  cavity  in  the  body. 
Thus  clausula  uteri  is  a  preternatural  imperfo- 
ration of  the  uterus  ;  clau.sura  tubarum  Fallupi- 
arum,  a  morbid  imperforation  of  the  Fallopian 
tubes,  mentioned  by  Ruysch  as  one  cause  of  infe- 
i  undity. 
Ci.a>a  mcosa.     See  Acorus  calamus. 
•      CLAVARIA.     (From  clava,  a  club.)    The 

•  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class  Cryptogamiu ; 

'  lub-shaped  fungus. 
< '  i  av  aria  corolloidks.  The  lystematio  name 
of  the  ftmgtu  corolloides  of  old  writers  ;  called 
il>o  crotthu.     It  was  once  used  as  a  strengthener 
and  astringent. 

CLAVA   MO.    (From  clava,  a  club.)     A  sort 

.iiieuiaiion  without  motion,  where  the  parts 

M  it  were,  drivel  in  with  a  hammt  r,  like  the 

See  (lompKcsis. 

\\  \  I  I  S.     Clubbed.     Applied  to  parts  of 

plants  as  i|„.  stmniu  of  the  (ienipi. 

(From  clavvn,   a  wedge. 
The  ntmie  rineTr-<  ekrclttti  originated  from  the 
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little  wedges  or  billets,  into  which  the  woou 
cut  to  burn  forpotassa. )   See  Potatsa  impura. 

CLA'VICLE.  ( Clavicula,  diminutive  of  cla 
vis  ;  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  an  ancient 
key.)  Collar-bone.?  Thef clavicle  is  placed  at 
the  root  of  the  neck,  and  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
breast.  It  extends  across,  from  the  tip  of  the 
shoulder  to  the  upper  part  of  the  sternum  ;  it  is  a 
round  bone,  a  little  flattened  towards  the  end, 
which  joins  the  scapula  ;  it  is  curved  like  an  Italic 
S,  having  one  curve  turned  out  towards  the  breast : 
it  is  useful  as  an  arch,  supporting  the  shoulders, 
preventing  them  from  falling  forwards  upon  the 
breast,  and  making  the  hands  strong  antagonists 
to  each  other ;  which,  without  this  steadying, 
they  could  not  have  been. 

1.  The  thoracic  end,  that  next  the  sternum,  or 
what  may  be  called  the  inner  head  of  the  clavicle, 
is  round  and  flat,  or  button-like  ;  and  it  is  received 
into  a  suitable  hollow  on  the  upper  piece  of  the 
sternum.  It  is  not  only  like  other  joints  sur- 
rounded by  a  capsule  or  purse  ;  it  is  further  pro- 
vided with  a  small  moveable  cartilage,  which, 
like  a  friction  wheel  in  machinery,  saves  the  parts 
and  facilitates  the  motions,  and  moves  continually 
as  the  clavicle  moves. 

2.  But  the  outward  endjof  the  clavicle  is  flat- 
tened, as  it  approaches  the  scapula,  and  the  edge 
of  that  flatness  is  turned  to  the  edge  of  the  flat- 
tened acromion,  so  that  they  touch  but  in  one  sin- 
gle point.  This  outer  end  of  the  clavicle,  anil 
the  corresponding  point  of  the  acromion,  are  flat- 
tened and  covered  with  a  crust  of  cartilage  ;  but 
the  motion  here  is  very  slight  and  quite  insensi- 
ble :  they  are  tied  firmly  by  strong  ligaments  ; 
and  we  may  consider  this  as  almost  a  fixed  point, 
for  there  is  little  motion  of  the  scapula  upon  the 
clavicle  :  but  there  is  much  motion  of  the  clavicle 
upon  the  breast,  for  the  clavicle  serves  as  a  shaft, 
or  axis,  firmly  tied  to  the  scapula,  upon  which 
the  scapula  moves  and  turns,  being  connected 
with  the  trunk  only  by  this  single  point,  viz. 
the  articulation  of  the  clavicle  with  the  breast- 
bone. 

CLAVI'CULA.     See  Clavicle. 

CLAVI'CULUS.     See  Clavicle. 

CLA'VIS.  (From  claudo,  to  shut.)  The 
clavicle. 

CLA'VUS.  (A  nail.)  1.  A  corn  called  cla- 
ru.s,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  head  of  a  nail; 
Ecphyma  clavus  of  Good.  A  roundish,  horny, 
cutaneous  extuberance,  with  a  central  nucleus, 
sensible  at  its  base  ;  found  chiefly  on  the  toes  from 
the  pressure  of  tight  shoes. 

2.  A  painful  and  often  an  intermitting  affection 
of  the  head,  and  mostly  a  severe  pulsating  pain  in 
the  forehead,  which  may  be  covered  by  one's 
thumb,  giving  a  sensation  like  as  if  a  nail  were 
driven  into  the  part.  When  connected  with  hy- 
sterics, it  is  called  Clavus  hystericus. 

3.  An  artificial  palate. 

4.  Diseased  uterus. 

Clavus  hystericus.     See  Clavus. 

Clavus  oculorum.  A  staphyloma,  or  tumour 
on  the  eyelids. 

CLAY.  Argilla.  Argillaceous  earth,  of 
which  there  are  many  kinds,  and  being  opaque 
nnd  non-crystallised  bodies,  of  dull  fracture,  af- 
ford no  good  principle  for  determining  their  spe- 
cies ;  yet  as  they  are  extensively  distributed  in 
nature,  and  are  used  in  many  arts,  they  deserve 
particular  attention.  The  argillaceous  mineral-; 
ore  all  sufficiently  soft  to  be  scratched  by  iron ; 
they  have  a  dull  or  even  earthy  fracture  ;  they 
exhale,  when  breathed  on.  a  peculiar  smell  called 
argillaceous.    The  clavs  form  with  water  a  plastic 
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paste,  possessing  considerable  tenacity,  wliicL 
hardens  with  heat,  so  as  to  strike  fire  with  steel. 
Maries  and  chalks  also  soften  in  water,  but  their 
paste  is  not  tenacious,  nor  does  it  acquire  a 
siliceous  hardness  in  the  fire.  The  affinity  of 
the  clays  for  moisture  is  manifested  by  their  stick- 
ing to  the  tongue,  and  by  the  intense  heat  neces 
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and  *ypa,  ;»  |>rey.)     The  gout  in  the  articulation 

of  the  clavicles. 

Clei'thron.     (From  kXciju,  to  shut.)    See 

Claustrum. 
CLE'MATIS.      (From  kXw«,  a  tendril;   so 

named  from   its  climbing  up  trees,  or  any  thing 

it  can  fasten  upon  with  its  tendrils.)    The  name 
sary  to  make  them  perfectly  dry.     The  odour     of  a   arenus  of  plants   in   the   Linnaean  system, 
ascribed  to  clays  breathed  upon,  is  due  to  the  oxide     Class,  Polyandria  ;_  Order,  Polygyria. 
of  iron  mixed  with  them.     Absolutely  pure  clays         Clematis  recta.     The  systematic  name  of 
emit  no  smell.  the   upright  virgin's-bower.      Flammula  Jovii. 

1.  Porcelain  earth,  the  kaolin  of  the  Chinese.  Clematis— foliis  pinnatis,foliolis  ovato  lanceo- 
— This  mineral  is  friable,  meagre  to  the  touch,  latis  integerrimis,  cavle  erecto,  floribus  penta- 
and,  when  pure,  forms  with  difficulty  a  paste  with  petalis  tetrapetalisque  of  Linnaeus.  More 
water.  praises  have  been  bestowed  upon  the  virtue  which 

2.  Potters'  clay,  or  plastic  clay. — The  clays  the  leaves  of  this  plant  are  said  to  posse»s, 
of  this  variety  are  compact,  smooth,  and  almost  when  exhibited  internally,  as  antivcnereal,  by 
unctuous  to  the  touch,  and  may  be  polished  by  the     foreign  physicians  than  its  trials   in  this  com* 


finger  when  they  are  dry.  They  have  a  great 
affinity  to  water,  form  a  tenacious  paste,  and  ad- 
here strongly  to  the  tongue. 

3.  Loam. — This  is  an  impure  potters'  clay 
mixed  with  mica  and  iron  ochre. 

4.  Variegated  clay. — Is  striped  or  spotted  with 
white,  red,  or  yellow  colours. 

5.  Slate  clay. — Colour,  grey,  or  greyish- 
yellow. 

6.  Clay  stone. — Colour,  grey,  of  various  shades, 
sometimes  red,  and  spotted  or  striped. 

7.  Adhesive  slate. — Colour,  light  greenish- 
grey. 

8.  Polishing  slate  of  Werner. — Colour,  cream- 
yellow,  in  alternate  stripes. 

9.  Common  c:ay  may  be  considered  to  be  the 
same  as  loam. 

Clay,  pure.    See  Alumina. 

Clay-slate.  Argillaceous  slate.  Argillite 
of  Kirwan.  A  mineral  which  is  extensively 
distributed,  forming  a  part  of  bcth  primitive  and 
transition  mountains  of  slate,  is  found  in  many 
countries. 

CLEAVAGE.  This  term  is  applied  to  the 
mechanical  division  of  crystals,  by  showing  the 
direction  in  which  their  lamina  can  separate, 


try  can  justify.  The  powdered  leaves  are 
sometimes  applied  externally  to  ulcers,  as  an 
escharotic. 

Clematis  vitalba.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  traveller's-joy.  Vitalba;  Atragene ;  Vi- 
orna ;  Clematis  arthragene  of  Theophrastus. 
This  plant  is  common  in  our  hedges,  and  is  the 
Clematis— foliis  pinnatis,foliolis  cordatis  scan- 
dentibus  of  Linnaeus.  Its  leaves,  when  fresh, 
produce  a  warmth  on  the  tongue,  and  if  the  chew- 
ing is  continued,  blisters  arise.  The  same  effect 
follows  their  being  rubbed  on  the  skin.  The 
plant  has  been  administered  internally  to  cure 
lues  venerea,  scrofula,  and  rheumatism.  In 
France,  the  young  sprouts  are  eaten,  when  boiled, 
as  hoptops  are  in  this  country. 

Clemati'tis.    The  same  as  clematis. 

Cleo'nis  collyrium.  The  name  of  a  colly- 
rium  described  by  Celsus. 

Cleonis  gluten.  An  astringent  formula  of 
myrrh,  frankincense,  and  white  of  egg  mixed  to- 
gether. 

Cle'psydra.  (From  <cAejitu>,  to  conceal,  and 
u<5w/>,  water.)  Properly,  an  instrument  to  mea- 
sure time  by  the  dropping  of  water  through  a 
hole,  from  one  vessel  to  another  ;  but  it  is  used 


enables  us  to  determine  the  mutual  inclination  of    to  express  a  chemical  vessel,  perforated  in  the 


these  lamina  :  Werner  called  it  durchgang,  but 
he  attended  only  to  the  number  of  directions  in 
which  this  mechanical  division  of  the  plates,  or 
cleavage,  could  be  effected.  In  the  interior  of 
many  minerals,  the  direction  of  the  cleavage  may 
be  frequently  seen,  without  using  any  mechanical 
violence. 

CLEAVERS.     See  Galium  aparine. 

CLEGHORN,  George,  was  born  near  Edin- 
burg  in  1716 ;  and  after  studying  in  that  city, 
went  at  the  age  of  twenty  to  Minorca,  as  a  regi- 
mental surgeon.  During  the  thirteen  years  that 
he  spent  there,  he  sedulously  studied  the  natural 
productions  of  the  island.  In  1750,  ooming  to 
London,  he  published  his  "Treatise  on  the  Dis- 
eases of  Minorca,"  which  displays  great  observa- 
tion and  ability.     He  then  went  to  Dublin,  and 


same  manner.  It  is  also  an  instrument  mentioned 
by  Paracelsus,  contrived  to  convey  suffumigations 
to  the  uterus  in  hysterical  cases. 

CLEYER,  Andrew,  was  born  at  Cassel,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  17th  century.  After  study- 
ing medicine,  he  went  as  physician  to  Batavia, 
where  he  resided  many  years.  He  transmitted 
several  interesting  communications  to  the  Impe- 
rial Academy,  of  which  he  had  been  chosen  a 
member,  particularly  "  An  Account  of  Hydatids 
found  in  a  Human  Stomach,"  and  "  Of  the  Cus- 
tom of  the  Indians  of  taking  Opium  ;"  also  des- 
criptions and  drawings  of  the  plants  indigenous  in 
Java,  especially  the  moxa,  ginseng,  and  tea-plant 
He  likewise  published,  in  1680,  a  curious  speci- 
men of  Chinese  medicine. 

Cli'banus.        (Quasi    <c«A<(>avo$  ;    from   <ta-f 


gave  lectures  on  anatomy  with  such  success,  that  Autt7<«i,  to  conceal.)  A  portable  furnace,  or 
he  was  soon  after  appointed  public  professor ;  and  still,  in  which  the  materials  to  be  wrought  on 
in  1774,  an  honorary  member  of  the  College  of    are  shut  up 


Physicians  there.     He  died  in  1789, 

Clei'dion.  Clidion.  The  epithet  of  a  pas- 
til, described  by  Galen  and  Paulus  uEgineta ; 
and  it  is  the  name  also  of  an  epilhem  described  by 
Aetius. 

Cleioo'ma.  (From  Kludom,  to  close.)  A 
pastil,  or  troch.    Also  the  clavicle. 

CLEIDOMASTOIDE'US.     (From  ;<Xtis,  the 


CLIFTON,  Francis,  after  studying  at  Ox- 
ford, came  to  London,  and  was  admitted  Fellow 
of  the  College  of  physicians,  as  well  as  of  the 
Royal  Society,  about  the  year  1730.  Two  years 
after  he  published  on  "  The  State  of  Physic,  an- 
cient and  modern,  with  a  Plan  for  improving  it ;" 
in  which  a  law  is  proposed,  to  compel  practition- 
ers to  send  to  a  public  institution  descriptions 


clavicle  and  uas-oeiow,  the  mastoid  process  .J    See  of  the   several  cases  which  come  under  their 

Sterno^cleido-mastoideus.  care.     He   was   also  author  of  "  A   plain  and 

CLEISA'GRA.      (From  nUn,  tbe  clavicle,  sure  Way  of  practising    Physic :"   and 
274 
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tated  some  parts  of  Hippocrates  into  English, 
with  note*. 

Clima'cter.  (From  *Aqia£ui,  to  proceed 
gradually.)  The  progression  of  the  life  of 
p,.n  It  is  usually  divided  into  periods  of 
|  >-ars. 

Climacteric.     See  Septenary. 

CLIMATE.  The  prevailing  constitution  of 
the  atmosphere,  relative  to  heat,  wind  and  mois- 
ture, peculiar  to  any  region.  This  depends 
chiefly  OB  ihe  latitude  of  the  place,  its  elevation 
i he.  If  v.l  of  the  MO,  and  its  insular  or  con- 
tinental po-ition.  Bpringl  which  issue  from  a 
considerable  depth,  and  caves  about  50  feet  under 
the  surface,  preserve  a  uniform  temperature 
through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  season.  This 
is  tin-  mean  temperature  of  that  country. 

It  Bppean  very  probable,  that  the  climates  of 
European  countries  were  more  severe  in  ancient 
/inns  than  they  are  at  present.  Ca?sar  says, 
that  the  vine  could  not  be  cultivated  in  Gaul,  on 
account  of  its  winter-cold.  The  reiD-deer,  now 
(uiiiiri  only  in  the  zone  of  Lapland,  was  then  an 
inhabitant  of  the  Pyrenees.  The  Tiber  was  fre- 
quently fnir.en  over,  and  the  ground  about  Rome 
ii  d  with  snow  for  several  weeks  together, 
which  almost  never  happens  in  our  times.  The 
Rhine  and  the  Danube,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
were  generally  frozen  over,  for  several  months  of 
winter.  The  barbarians  who  overran  the  Roman 
empire  a  few  centuries  afterward*,  transported 
their  armies  and  waggons  across  the  ice  of  these 
rivers.  The  improvement  that  is  continually 
taking  place  in  the  climate  of  America,  proves, 
that  the  ]K)wer  of  man  extends  to  phenomena, 
which,  from  the  magnitude  and  variety  of  their 
causes,  seemed  entirely  beyond  his  controul.  At 
Guiana,  in  South  America,  within  live  degrees  of 
the  line,  the  inhabitants  living  amid  immense  for- 
ests, a  century  ago,  were  obliged  to  alleviate  the 
severity  of  the  cold  by  evening  fires.  Even  the 
duration  of  the  rainy  season  has  been  shortened 
by  the  clearing  of  the  country,  and  the  warmth  is 

■  increased,  that  a  fire  now  would  be  deemed  an 
annoyance.  It  thunders  continually  in  the  woods, 
rarely  in  the  cultivated  parts. 

Drainage  of  the  ground,  and  removal  of  forests, 
however,  cannot  be  reckoned  among  the  sources 
of  the  increased  warmth  of  the  Italian  winters. 
rii.'inical  writers  have  omitted  to  notice  an  as- 
tronomical cause  of  the  progressive  amelioration 

■  >l  the  climates  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  In 
consequence  of  the  BfMCM  portion  of  the  terres- 
trial orbit  being  contained  between  our  vernal 
and  autumnal  equinox,  our  summer  half  of  the 
year,  or  the  interval  which  nhpanil  between  the 
sun's  crossing  the  equator  in  spring,  and  in  au- 
tumn, is  about  KM  days  longer  than  our  winter 
hall  year.      Hi  nee  also,  one  reason  for  the  rela- 

i  oldnesa  of  the  southern  hemisphere. 
<  I.I  MAX.      (From  dUpoZw,  to  proceed. )     A 
name  of  aooM  antidotes,  which,  in  regular  pro- 
I'Mitum,  increased  or  diminished  the   ingredients 
oi  vi  |. ,,h  it  M ,,..  composed,  a,  g.  [{.  Cliamadry- 
Hyperici  ~j. 
Climbing  birikvoort.     See  Anxt'olochia  clc- 
mtittti*. 

Climbing  stem.      See  Cituti*. 

CLI'NICAL.     (Clininu;  from ,><,.-.•,  a bed.) 

bed  :    thus    clinical    lec- 
tor. -,   notes,  a  clinical  physician,  &c. ;    which 
■  a  at  tur  in  d  .nous 

i  from  patients  when  in  bed,  a  physician  who 

(  LINKS! ONI       \    tow  ■•!  an  imperfect!} 
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CLIN'OID.  [Clinoideus ;  from  *AA**j  a  bed, 
and  £«5os,  resemblance.)  Resembling  a  bed. 
The  four  processes  surrounding  the  sella  turcica 
of  the  sphenoid  bone  are  so  called,  of  which  two 
are  anterior,  and  two  posterior. 

Clinomastoide'us.  A  corruption  of  cleido- 
mastoideus.     See  Sterno-cleido-rnastoideut. 

CLINOMETER.  An  instrument  for  measur- 
ing the  dip  of  mineral  strata. 

Cli'ssus.  A  chemical  term  denoting  mineral 
compound  spirits  ;  but  antimony  is  considered  as 
the  basis  clyssi.     See  Clyssus. 

Clito'ridis  musculus.  See  Erector  clito- 
ridix. 

CLITORIS.  (From  k\ciu>,  to  enclose,  or 
hide  ;  because  it  is  hid  by  the  labia  pudendorum.) 
Columella.  A  small  glandiform  body,  like  a  pe- 
nis in  miniature,  and,  like  it,  covered  with  a  pre- 
puce, or  fore-skin.  It  is  situated  above  the  nym- 
phi,  and  before  the  opening  of  the  urinary  pas- 
sage of  women.  Anatomy  has  discovered,  that 
the  clitoris  is  composed,  like  the  penis,  of  a 
cavernous  substance,  and  of  a  glans,  which  has 
no  perforation,  but  is  like  that  of  the  penis,  ex- 
quisitely sensible.  The  clitoris  is  the  principal 
seat  of  pleasure :  during  coition  it  is  distended 
with  blood,  and  after  the  venereal  orgasm  it  be- 
comes flaccid  and  falls.  Instances  have  occurred 
where  the  clitoris  was  so  enlarged  as  to  enable 
the  female  to  have  venereal  commerce  with 
others  ;  and,  in  Paris,  this  fact  was  made  a  pub- 
lic exhibition  of  to  the  faculty.  Women  thus 
formed  appear  to  partake,  in  their  general  form, 
less  of  the  female  character,  and  are  termed  her- 
maphrodites. The  clitoris  in  children  is  larger, 
in  proportion,  than  in  full-grown  women  :  it  often 
projects  hevond  the  external  labia  at  birth. 

CLITORI'SMUS.  (From  *X£f7o/><v ;  the  cli- 
toris.)    An  enlargement  of  the  clitoris. 

CLO'NIC.  (From  kaoi'cw,  to  more  to  and 
fro.)     See  Convulsion. 

Clono'des.  (From  k\ovcu>,  to  agitate.)  A 
strong  unequal  pulse. 

CLONUS.  (From  k\oviu>,  to  agitate.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  disease  in  the  Class,  Neuro- 
ses ;  Order,  Lenetica,  of  Good's  Nosology. 
Clonic  spasm,  comprising  six  species  :  Clonus 
singultus,  .sternutatio,  palpiiatio,  nictitatio, 
subsultus,  and  pandiculatio. 

CLOVE.     See  Eugenia  caryophyllata. 

Clove  bark.     See  Myrtus  caryophyllata . 

Clove  gilliflower.  See  Dianthui  caryophyl- 
lus. 

Clove  pink.     See  Dianthus  caryophyllus. 

Cloven  leaf.     See  Leaf. 

CLOWES,  William,  an  eminent  English 
surgeon  of  the  16th  century,  received  his  educa- 
tion under  George  Kehle,  whose  skill  he  strongly 
commends.  After  serving  for  some  time  profes- 
sionally in  the  navy,  he  settled  in  London,  and 
was  made  surgeon  to  Christ's  and  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's hospitals,  and  appears  to  have  had  consi- 
derable practice.  In  1586,  he  was  sent  to  the 
Low-countries,  to  the  assistance  of  the  army 
under  the  Earl  of  Leicester ;  and  on  his  return 
was  appointed  surgeon  to  the  Queen.  His  works 
are  in  the  English  language,  but  evince  much 
learning,  as  well  as  skill  in  his  profession.  The 
lir-1  which  he  published  was  on  the  lues  venerea, 
in  1585;  in  which  he  notices  the  increasing  fre- 
quency of  that  disease,  and  states  that  in  five 
he  had  cured  above  a  thousand  patients  la- 
bouring under  it  at  St.  Bartholomew  s  hospital. 
Hut  his  meet  celebrated  publication  appeared 
three  yean  af!er,  on  the  method  of  treating 
wounds  of  various  kinds,  the  result  of  extensive 
experience,  sanctioned  by  references  to  the  most 
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approved  writers.    He  appeals  to  have  poa?> 
an  enlarged  understanding,  and  was  very  severe 
on  all  quacks  and  impostors  ;  and  he  may  justly 
be  reckoned  among  the  restorers  and  improvers 
of  surgery  in  modern  times. 

CLUNE'SIA.  (From  dunes,  the  buttocks.) 
An  inflammation  of  the  buttocks. 

CLU'PEA.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  fishes, 
in  the  Linnaean  system. 

Clupea  alosa.  The  Linnaean  name  for  the 
shad  or  chad,  the  flesh  of  which  is  by  some  com- 
mended as  a  restorative. 

Clupea  encrasicolus.  The  anchovy,  a 
little  fish  found  in  great  abundance,  about  the 
island  of  Gorgona,  near  Leghorn.  It  is  prepared 
for  sale,  by  salting  and  pickling.  It  is  supposed 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  prepared  a  kind 
of  garum  for  the  table  from  this  fish.  Its  princi- 
pal use  is,  as  a  sauce  for  seasoning. 

CLU'SIA.  (So  called  in  memory  of  Charles 
Clusius,  an  eminent  botanist. )     The  name  of  a 

?enus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.     Class, 
*olygamia  ;  Order,  Moncecia.     Balsam-tree. 
CLUSTER.     See  Racemus. 
CLTJ'TIA.     (Named  after  Cluyt,  and  some- 
times spelt  cluytia.)     The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.     Class,  Dicecia ; 
Order,  Gynundria. 

Clutia  elutheria.     The  systematic  name 
of  the  tree  which  is  by  some  supposed  to  afford 
the  cascarilla  bark. 
Cluv'tia.     See  Clutia. 
CLY'DON.     K,\ihW.     A  fluctuation  and  flat- 
ulency in  the  stomach. 

CLYPEA'LIS.  (From  clypeua,  a  shield.) 
Formed  like  a  shield. 

CLY'SMUS.  (From  kXu£d,  to  wash.)  Clys- 
mu.     A  glyster. 

Cly'ssus.  Clissus.  A  term  anciently  used 
by  the  chemists  for  medicines  made  by  the  re- 
union of  different  principles,  as  oil,  salt,  and 
spirit,  by  long  digestion  ;  but  it  is  not  now  prac- 
tised, and  the  term  is  almost  lost. 

Cltssus  antimonii.  Clyssus mineralis.  A 
weak  acid  of  sulphur. 

Cly'ster.  (Clysterium.  From  kAu£<i>,  to 
cleanse.)     A  glyster.     See  Enema. 

Cne'mia.  (From  (ci/^foj,  the  tibia.)  Any  part 
connected  with  the  tibia. 

Cnemodactyl.e'us.  (From  nviipn,  the  tibia, 
and  I/ik'Jv'Xos,  a  finger,  or  toe.)  A  muscle,  the 
origin  of  which  is  in  the  tibia,  and  insertion  in 
the  toes.  See  Extensor  longus  digitorum  pe- 
dis. 

CNE'SIS.  (From  nvato,  to  scratch.)  Cnis- 
■mos.    A  painful  itching. 

Cnicil^'on.  (From  ktiko?,  cnicus,  and  jXocok, 
oil. )  Oil  made  of  the  seeds  of  cnicus.  Its  vir- 
tues are  the  same  with  those  of  the  ricinus,  but 
in  an  inferior  degree. 

CNTCUS.  (From  kvciw,  to  scratch.)  The 
plant  used  by  Hippocrates  by  this  name,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  carthamus  ;  but  modern  botanists 
exclude  it  from  the  species  of  this  plant. 

Cnicus  cernuus.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  nodding  cnicus,  the  tender  stalks  of  which 
are,  when  boiled  and  peeled,  eaten  by  the  Sibe- 
rians as  a  food. 

Cnicus  lanatus.  Chamalim  verum.  The 
distaff  thistle.  Formerly  used  as  a  depuration, 
but  now  forgotten. 

Cnicus  oleraceus.  Round-leaved  meadow 
thistle.  The  leaves  of  this  plant,  are  boiled  in 
the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  and  eaten  as  we  do 
cabbage. 

Cnicus  stlvestrk.  See  CenfdHrfa  bene- 
rltcttt. 
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Cm  di  a  c  rax  a.     See  Daphne  Mies../ 
Cnidii  cocci.     See  Daphne  mezereum. 
Cnidii  grana.     See  Daphne  mezertum. 
Cnido'sis.     (From  «cw<5i7,  the  nettle.) 

1.  An  itching  sensation,  such  as  is  perceived 
from  the  nettle. 

2.  A  dry  ophthalmy. 
Cnipo'tes.    An  itching. 
Cni'smos.     See  Cnesis. 

Cnt'ma.  (From  Kvaw,  to  scrape,  or  gratr:) 
In  Hippocrates  it  signifies  a  rasure,  puncture,  or 
vellication :  also  the  same  as  cnesis. 

CoadunaTjE.  (From  coadunare,  to  join  or 
gather  together.)  The  name  of  an  order  of 
plants,  in  Linnajus's  Fragments,  of  a  Natural 
Method. 

COA'GULABLE.  Possessing  the  property 
of  coagulation.     See  Albumen. 

Coagulable  lymph.     See  Albumen. 

COAGULA'NT.  ( Coagulant ;  from  coagu- 
lo,  to  incrassate.  or  curdle. )  Having  the  power 
of  coagulating  the  blood  or  juices  flowing  from  it. 

COAGULA'TION.  ( Coagulatio ;  from  con, 
and  ago,  to  drive  together. )  The  separation  of 
the  coagulable  particles,  contained  in  any  fluid, 
from  the  more  thin  and  not  coagulable  particles : 
thus,  when  milk  curdles,  the  coagulable  particles 
form  the  curd  ;  and  when  acids  are  thrown  into 
any  fluid  containing  coagulable  particles,  they 
form  what  is  called  a  coagulum. 

COA'GULUM.  A  term  applied  frequently  to 
blood  and  other  fluids,  when  they  assume  a  jelly- 
like consistency. 

Coagulum  aluminis.  This  is  made  by  beat- 
ing the  white  of  eggs  with  a  little  alum,  until  it 
forms  a  coagulum.  It  is  recommended  as  an  effi- 
cacious application  to  relaxations  of  the  conjunc- 
tive membrane  of  the  eye. 

COAK.     Charred  coal. 

COAL.  A  combustible  mineral,  of  which 
there  are  many  species. 

Coalte'rNjE  febres.  (From  con,  and  alttr- 
nus,  alternate.)  Fevers  mentioned  by  Bellini, 
which  he  describes  as  two  fevers  affecting  the 
same  patient,  and  the  paroxysm  of  one  approach- 
ing as  that  of  the  other  subsides. 

COARCTA'TIO.  (From  coarcto,  to  straight- 
en.) The  contraction,  or  diminution  of  any 
thing.  Formerly  applied  to  the  pulse :  it  meant 
a  lessening  in  number. 

COARCTATUS.  Crowded.  A  panicle  is  so 
called,  which  is  dense  or  crowded ;  as  in  Phltum. 
paniculatum,  the  inflorescence  of  which,  looks, 
at  first  sight,  like  a  cylindrical  spike  ;  hat  when 
bent  to  either  side,  separates  into  branched  lobes, 
constituting  a  real  panicle. 

Coarticula'tio.  (From  con,  and  artiatla- 
tio,  an  articulation. )  That  sort  of  articulation 
which  has  manifest  motion. 

COBALT.  A  brittle,  somewhat  soft,  but  dif- 
ficultly fusible  metal,  of  a  reddish-grey  colour,  of 
little  lustre,  and  a  sp.  gr.  of  8.6.  Its  melting 
point  is  said  to  be  130°  Wedgewood.  It  is  gene- 
rally associated  in  its  ores  with  nickel,  arsenic, 
iron,  and  copper ;  and  the  cobalt  of  commerce 
usually  contains  a  proportion  of  these  metals.  To 
separate  them,  calcine  with  four  parts  of  nitre,  and 
wash  away,  with  hot  water,  the  soluble  arseniate 
of  potassa.  Dissolve  the  residuum  in  dilute  ni- 
tric acid,  and  immerse  a  plate  of  iron  in  the  solu- 
tion, to  precipitate  the  copper.  Filter  the  liquid 
and  evaporate  to  dryness.  Digest  the  mass  with 
water  of  ammonia,  which  will  dissolve  only  the 
oxides  of  nickel  and  cobalt.  Having  expelled  the 
excess  of  alkali  by  a  gentle  heat  from  the  clear 
ammoniacal  solution,  add  cautiously  water  of  po- 
tassa, whi^ih  will  nrecfrrtfate  'h*1  oxide  of  nhrk'»1 


rum  immediately,  and  boil  the  liquid,  which  will 
throw  down  the  pure  oxide  of  cobalt.  It  is  re- 
the  metallic  state  by  ignition  in  contact 
u -iih  lamp-black  and  oil.  Laugier  treats  the  above 
.jiimmiiacal  solution  with  oxalic  acid.  He  then 
reduwolveu  the  precipitated  oxalates  of  nickel  and 
cobalt  in  concentrated  water  of  ammonia,  and  ex- 
I  solution  to  the  air.  As  the  ammonia 
exhales,  oxalate  of  nickel,  mixed  with  ammonia, 
is  deposited.  The  nickel  is  entirely  separated 
from  the  liquid  by  repeated  crystallisations.  There 
remains  a  combination  of  oxalate  of  cobalt  and 
ammonia,  which  is  easily  reduced  by  charcoal  to 
the  metallic  state.  The  small  quantity  of  cobalt 
remaining  in  the  precipitated  salt  of  nickel,  is 
separated  by  digestion  in  water  of  ammonia. 

Cobalt  is  susceptible  of  magnetism,  but  in  a 
lower  degree  than  steel  and  nickel. 

Oxygen  combines  with  cobalt  in  two  propor- 
tions ;  forming  the  dark  blue  protoxide,  and  the 
black  dcutoxide.  The  first  dissolves  in  acids  with- 
out effervescence.  It  is  procured  by  igniting  gently 
in  a  retort  the  oxide  precipitated  by  potassa  from 
the  nitric  solution.  Proust  says,  the  first  oxide 
consists  of  100  metal  +  19.8  oxygen  ;  and  Ro- 
thoff  maks  the  composition  of  the  deutoxide  100 
+  3«.77.  If  we  call  the  first  18.5,  and  the  se- 
cond 37  ;  then  the  prime  equivalent  of  cobalt 
will  be.  5.4  ;  and  the  two  oxides  will  consist  of 


Frotox. 


Dcutox. 


Cobalt,    6.4  100 

Oxygen,  1.0  18.5 


84.38 
15.62 


100.00 


Cobalt,    5.4 
Oxygen,  2.0 


100 
37 


100 


The  precipitated  oxide  of  cobalt,  washed  and 
gently  heated  in  contact  with  air,  passes  into  the 
*tate  of  black  peroxide. 

When  cobalt  is  heated  in  chlorine,  it  takes  fire, 
and  forms  the  chloride.  The  iodide,  phosphuret, 
and  sulphuret  of  this  metal,  have  not  been  much 
<  \iiiiiiicd. 

The  salts  of  cobalt  arc  interesting  from  the  re- 
markable changes  of  eolour  which  they  can  ex- 
hibit. 

Their  solution  is  red  in  the  neutral  state,  but 
pfreen  with  a  slight  excess  of  acid  ;  the  alkalies 
fir i  .i si. in. i  blue-coloured  precipitate  from  the  salts 
ol  purr  cobalt,  but  reddish-brown  when  arsenic 
ami  is  present  ;  sulphim  tted  hydrogen  produces 
no  precipitate,  but  hydrosulphurets  throw  down  a 
black  powder,  soluble  in  excess  of  the  precipi- 
tant :  tincture  of  galls  gives  a  yellowish-white 
precipitate  ;  oxalic  acid  throws  down  the  red  oxa- 
late.    Zinc  does  not  precipitate  this  metal. 

<(>H  A  I.  IS.  The  demon  of  mines,  which  ob- 
structed and  destroyed  the  miners. 

t'OKHA.M.  The  name  of  a  town  in  Surrey, 
iu  the  neighbourhood  of  which  is  a  weak  saline 
purging  w.itt  i. 

kPEl  in.    (From  rubra,  the  head, 
or  covcriiiir,  Spanish.)    Sec  Crotahu  horridux. 
Hull,  r  of  Cocao, 
nucifera. 
<  '  sl"i  k.    aY  •   DopAni  tin  :,  rcuni. 

I.      (From  kwkov,  a  berry.)     A 
-'ii. ill  pill. 

'  INE'LI   \      (Diminutive  oi    coccus,  a 

'  I  nrli. 

man     The  fail  or  tire  Anwra 


Cotcocxi  cia.    See  Daphne  inezereum. 

COCCOLITE.  A  mineral  of  a  green  colour, 
of  various  shades,  found  with  granular  limestone; 
garnet  and  magnetic  iron-stone,  in  Norway,  Swe- 
den, and  Spain. 

CO'CCOS.     See  Daphne  meztreum. 

CO'CCULUS.  (Diminutive  of«o«<oi,  aberry.) 
1.  A  little  berry. 

2.  The  name  given  by  De  Candolle,  in  his  Sys- 
tema  Naturce  ,  to  a  new  genus  of  plants. 

3.  Cocculus  indicus.  See  Menisperntun 
cocculus. 

4.  Cocculus  palmatus.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant,  which  affords  the  calumba  root 
of  the  pharmacopoeias.     See  Calumba. 

Co'cculus  Indi  aromaticus.  Jamaica 
pepper.     See  Myrlus  pimenta. 

CO'CCUM.  A  species  of  capsule,  but  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  Gartner,  who  defines  it  to  be  a 
dry  seed-vessel,  more  or  less  aggregate,  not  so- 
litary, the  sides  of  which  are  elastic,  projecting 
the  seeds  with  great  force  ;  as  in  the  Euphorbia. 

Coccum  BAPHICUM.     A  name  for  chermes. 

CO'CCUS.  The  name,  in  entomology,  of  a 
tribe  of  insects. 

Coccus  cacti.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
cochineal  animal,  or  insect.  Coccinella  ;  Coc- 
cinilla ;  Ficut  India  grana ;  Scarabteoluj 
hemispharicus ;  Cochinetifera  cochinilla;  Coo- 
eus  Americanus ;  Cochintlla ;  Coccus  Indicus ; 
tinctorius.  Cochineal.  That  which  is  used  is 
the  female  insect  found  on,  and  collected  in  South 
America  from,  the  Opuntia,  or  Indian  fig-tree. 
It  possesses  stimulating  qualities,  and  is  ordered 
by  the  College  in  the  tinctura  cardamomi  com- 
posita,  and  hnctura  cinchona  composita ;  but, 
most  probably,  merely  on  account  of  the  beauti- 
ful red  colour  which  it  imparts  to  them. 

COCCYGE'US.  (Coccygeus  ;  from  kokkv(  : 
because  it  is  inserted  into  the  coccyx.)  A  mus- 
cle of  the  os  coccygis,  situated  within  the  pelvis. 
Ischio-cocigien  of  Dumas.  It  arises  tendinous 
and  fleshy,  from  the  spinous  process  of  the  ischi- 
um, and  covers  the  inside  of  the  sacroiscliiatic 
ligament ;  from  this  narrow  beginning  it  gradually 
increases  to  form  a  thin  fleshy  belly,  interspersed 
with  tendinous  fibres.  It  is  inserted  into  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  os  sacrum,  and  nearly  the  whole 
length  of  the  os  coccygis,  laterally.  Its  use  is  to 
support  and  move  the  os  coccygis  forwards,  and 
to  tie  it  more  firmly  to  the  sacrum. 

CO'CCYGIS  OS.  (From  «o««|,  the  cuckoo, 
the  bill  of  which  bird  it  is  said  to  represent. ) 
Cauda.  Ossis  sacri  acumen.  Coccyx.  This 
bone  is  a  small  appendage  to  the  point  of  the  sa- 
crum, terminating  this  inverted  column  with  an 
acute  point,  and  found  in  very  different  conditions 
in  the  several  stages  of  life.  In  the  child,  it  is 
merely  cartilage,  and  we  can  find  no  point  of  bone : 
during  youth,  it  is  ossifying  into  distinct  bones, 
which  continue  moveable  upon  each  other  till 
manhood  :  then  the  separate  bones  gradually  unite 
with  each  other,  so  as  to  form  one  conical  bone, 
with  bulgings  and  marks  of  the  pieces  of  which 
it  was  originally  composed  ;  but  still  the  last  bone 
continues  to  move  upon  the  joint  of  the  sacrum, 
till,  in  advanced  years,  it  is  at  last  firmly  united  ; 
later  in  women  than  in  men,  with  whom  it  is  often 
fixed  at  twenty  or  twenty-five.  It  is  not,  like  the 
us  -acrum,  flat,  but  of  a  roundish  form,  convex 
without,  and  concave  inwards  ;  forming  with  the 
-acrum  the  lowest  part  of  the  pelvis  behind.  It 
has  no  holes  like  the  sacrum;  has  no  com  n 
cation  with  the  spinal  canal,  and  transmits  no 
nerves  ;  but  points  forwards  to  support  the  lowei 
parts  of  tbc  rectum  ;  thus  it  contracts  the  lowei 
opening  of  (fee  pelvis,  vr*  <rs  '»  support  eriectualti' 


toe 

the  rectum,  bladder,  and  womb  ;  and  yet  conti- 
nues so  moveable  in  women  as  to  recede  in  time 
of  labour,  allowing  the  head  of  the  child  to  pass. 

CO'CCYX.  (Ko/acuf,  the  cuckoo.)  See  Coc- 
cygis  os.  Also  the  part  in  which  the  os  coccy- 
gis  is  placed. 

CO'CHENILIN.  Carminium.  The  name  of 
the  colouring  principle  of  cochineal. 

Co'chia.  (From  <coyau),  to  turn  or  make  round.) 
An  ancient  name  of  some  officinal  pills.  The 
pill  of  cochia  of  the  shops,  in  the  present  day,  is 
the  compound  colocynthpill. 

Co'chineal.     See  Coccus  cacti. 

CO'CHLEA.  (From  «oya^u,  to  turn  round.) 
A  cavity  of  the  internal  ear,  resembling  the  shell 
of  a  snail,  in  which  are  the  modiolus,  or  nucleus, 
extending  from  its  basis  to  the  apex  the  scala 
tympani,  scala  vestibuli,  and  spiral  lamina.  See 
Ear. 

Cochlea  terrestris.     See  Limax. 

COCHLEA'RE.  (From  cochlea,  a  cockle, 
the  shell  of  which  its  bowl  represents. )  A  spoon. 
Cochleare  amplum  or  magnum  is  a  table-spoon, 
calculated  to  hold  half  a  fluid  ounce  ;  cochleare 
medium  is  a  dessert  or  pap  spoon,  supposed  to 
bold  two  tea-spoonfuls  ;  and  cochleare  minimum, 
a  tea-spoon,  which  holds  about  one  fluid  drachm. 

COCHLE  A'RIA.  (From  cochleare,  a  spoon ; 
so  called  from  its  resemblance. )  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnxan  system.  Class, 
Tetradynamia  ;  Order,  Siliculosa. 

Cochlearia  armoracia.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  horse-radish  ;  Raphanus  rustic  anus; 
Armoracia;  Raphanus  marinus;  Raphanus 
sylvestris ;  Cochlearia— foliis  radicalibus  lan- 
ceolaiis  crenatis  caulinis  incisis,  of  Linrueus. 
The  root  of  this  plant  has  long  been  received  into 
the  materia  medica,  and  is  also  well  kuown  at  our 
tables.  "  It  affects  the  organs  both  of  taste  and 
smell  with  a  quick  penetrating  pungency  ;  never- 
theless it  contains  in  certain  vessels  a  sweet  juice, 
which  sometimes  exudes  in  little  drops  upon  the 
surface.  Its  pungent  matter  is  of  a  very  volatile 
kind,  being  totally  dissipated  in  drying,  and  car- 
ried off  in  evaporation,  or  distillation  by  water  ; 
as  the  pungency  exhales,  the  sweet  matter  of  the 
root  becomes  more  sensible,  though  this  also  is, 
in  a  great  measure,  dissipated  or  destroyed.  It 
impregnates  both  water  and  spirit,  by  infusion,  or 
by  distillation,  very  richly  with  its  active  matters. 
In  distillation  with  water,  it  yields  a  small  quan- 
tity of  essential  oil,  exceedingly  penetrating  and 
pungent." 

Dr.  Cullen  has  mentioned  every  thing  neces- 
sary to  be  known  respecting  the  medicinal  virtues 
of  horse-radish,  we  shall  therefore  transcribe  all 
that  the  ingenious  professor  has  written  on  this 
subject.  "  The  root  of  this  plant  only  is  em- 
ployed ;  and  it  affords  one  of  the  most  acrid  sub- 
stances of  this  order  (Siliculosa,)  and  therefore 
proves  a  powerful  stimulant,  whether  externally 
or  internally  employed.  Externally,  it  readily 
inflames  the  skin,  and  proves  a  rubefacient  that 
may  be  employed  with  advantage  in  palsy  and 
rheumatism  ;  and  if  its  application  be  long  con- 
tinued, it  produces  blisters.  Taken  internally,  it 
may  be  so  managed  as  to  relieve  hoarseness,  by 
acting  on  the  fauces.  Received  into  the  stomach, 
it  stimulates  this,  and  promotes  digestion  ;  and 
therefore  is  properly  employed  as  a  condiment 
with  our  animal  lood.  If  it  be  infused  in  water, 
and  a  portion  of  this  infusion  be  taken  with  a 
large  draught  of  warm  water,  it  readily  proves 
emetic,  and  may  either  be  employed  by  itself  to 
excite  vomiting,  or  to  assist  the  operation  of  other 
emetics.  Infused  in  water,  and  taken  into  the 
stomach,  it  proves  stimulant  to  the  nervous  sys- 
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tcm,  and  is  thereby  useful  in  palsy,  and,  if  cm- 
ployed  in  large  quantity,  it  proves  heating  to  the 
whole  body  ;  and  thereby  it  proves  often  useful  in 
chronic  rheumatism,  whether  arising  from  scurry 
or  other  causes.  Bergius  has  given  us  a  particu- 
lar method  of  exhibiting  this  root,  which  is,  by 
cutting  it  down,  without  bruising,  into  small 
pieces  ;  and  these,  if  swallowed  without  chewing 
may  be  taken  down  in  large  quantities,  to  that  of 
a  table-spoonful.  And  the  author  alleges  that 
in  this  way,  taken  in  the  morning  for  a  month 
together,  this  root  has  been  extremely  useful  in 
arthritic  cases  ;  which,  however,  I  suppose  to 
have  been  of  the  rheumatic  kind.  It  would  seem, 
in  this  manner  employed,  analogous  to  the  use  of 
unbruised  mustard-seed  ;  it  gives  out  in  the  sto- 
mach its  subtle  volatile  parts,  that  stimulate  con- 
siderably without  inflaming.  The  matter  of 
horse-radish,  like  the  same  matter  of  the  other 
siliquose  plants  carried  into  the  blood-vessels 
passes  readily  into  the  kidneys,  and  proves  * 
powerful  diuretic,  and  is  therefore  useful  in  drop- 
sy ;  and  we  need  not  say,  that,  in  this  manner, 
by  promoting  both  urine  and  perspiration,  it  has 
been  long  known  as  one  of  the  most  powerful 
antiscorbutics." 

Cochlearia  hortensis.  Lemon  scorvy- 
grass.     See  Cochlearia  officinalis. 

Cochlearia  officinalis.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  lemon  scurvy-grass.  Cochlearia 
hortensis;  Cochlearia— foliis  radicalibus  cor- 
dato  subrotundis  ;  caulinis  oblongis  subsinua- 
tis,  of  Linnseus.  This  indigenous  plant  is  culti- 
vated in  gardens  for  its  medicinal  qualities.  Its 
expressed  juice  has  been  long  considered  as  the 
most  effectual  of  the  scorbutic  plants. 

COCHLE  ATUS.  Spiral,  like  the  winding  of 
a  shell.  Applied  in  botany  to  leaves,  legumi- 
nous seeds,  ike. :  as  legumen  cochleatum,  seen 
in  Medicago  polymorpha,  and  the  seeds  of  the 
Salsola. 

Cocho'ne.  (From  xo^aw,  to  turn  round.) 
Galen  explains  this  to  be  the  juncture  of  the 
ischium,  near  the  seat  or  breech ;  whence,  sayi 
he,  all  the  adjacent  parts  about  the  seat  are  called 
by  the  same  name.  I lesychius  says,  that  cochone 
is  the  part  of  the  spine  which  is  adjacent  to  the 
OS  sacrum. 

COCK.  The  male  of  the  domestic  fowl. 
See  Phasianus  gallus. 

COCKBURN,  William,  was  born  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  17th  century.  After  being 
some  years  physician  to  the  navy,  he  settled  in 
London ;  and  soon  distinguished  himself  so 
much,  that  he  was  admitted  into  the  College,  a? 
well  as  the  Royal  Society,  and  made  physician 
to  King  William.  He  published  a  "  Treatise  on 
Sea  Diseases,"  which  was  often  reprinted,  and 
translated  into  French  and  German.  He  refer- 
red the  scurvy  principally  to  the  diet  of  seamen, 
and  considered  fresh  provisions  as  the  chief  re* 
medy  for  it.  He  wrote  also  on  Alvine  Fluxes, 
on  Gonorrhoea  (which  he  contends  may  exist  in- 
dependent of  syphilis,)  and  on  the  human  CEcon- 
omy  ;  which  latter  publication  was  much  noticed 
at  the  time,  but  is  since  superseded  by  more  ac- 
curate treatises. 

CO'COS.  (So  called  from  the  PortogueEe 
coco,  or  coquen,  the  three  holes  at  the  end  of  the 
cocoa-nut  shell,  giving  it  the  resemblance  of  a 
monkey's  head.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linmean  system.  Class,  Monacia;  Or- 
der, Hexandria. 

Cocos  butyracea.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  plant  which  affords  the  palm  oil ;  Cocos— 
inermis,  frondibus  pennatis ;  foliolis  simplici- 
bns,  of  Linn-cos.     The  oleum  palm/e  ii  proofed 


Lily  by  bruising  and  dissolving  tin-  kern 
fruit  in  wai«  r,   without   the   aid  of  heat,  by 


COP 

CCE  LIA.     (From  koiAoj,  hollow.)    A  cavity* 

the  fruit  in  water,   without  the   aid  of  heat,  by  in  any  part  of  ihe  body  ;  as  the  belly,  the  womb, 

which  tht  oil  «   separated,  and   rises    to  thr  Mir-  &c^ 

face  and  on  being  washed  two  or  three  times,  is  Cffi'LIAC.       (Caliacus,   belonging    to    the 

When  brought   into   this  belly  ,  from  KotXia,  the  belly.)     Appertaining  to 

istence  of  an  ointment,  the  belly. 

and  of  as  orange-yellow  colour,  with  little  taste,  Celiac    artery.      Arteria   caliaca.      The 

though   not   disagreeable  smell,  first  branch  given  off  from  the  aorla  in  the  cavity 

Urinal   applications   in  of  the  abdomen.     It  sends   branches  to  the  dia- 

pain*,  |                     ,1   vj.rains  ;  but  it  appears  to  phragm,    stomach,    liver,     pylorus,     duodenum, 

aomtu  very   little,  if  unv,  advantage  over  other  omentum,  and  spleen. 

fjjind  0iia.  Celiac  passion.    (From  Kot\ia,  the  belly.) 

Coio-   RUCirUU.     The  systematic  name  of  Calica  chylosa ;  Ccelica  lactea.     There  are  very 

the  plant    the  fruit  of  which  is  the  cocoa-nut.  great  differences   among  physicians    concerning 

Within  the  nut  is  found  a  kernel,  as  pleasant  as  the  nature  of  this  disease.     Sauvages  says  it  is  a 

an  almond  and  also  ■  lam  quantity  o(  liquor  re-  chronic  flux,  in  which  the  aliment  is   discharged 

lecebliag  milk,  which  tin    Indians  greedily  drink  half  digested.    Dr.  Cullen  considers  it  as  a  species 


the  fruit  is  ripe,  it  being tiien  pleasant,  but 
when  the  nut  is  matured,  the  liquor  becomes 
-,nir.  SoaTM  full-grown  nuts  will  contain  a  pint 
or  more  of  this  milk,  the  frequent  drinking  of 
which  ■MOM  to  have  no  bad  effects  upon  the  In- 


of  diarrhoea,  and  mentions  it  in  his  third  and  fourth 
species,  under  the  terms  mucosa,  chylosa,  lactea ; 
making  the  purulenta  only  symptomatic.  See 
Diarrlioza.  It  is  attended  with  great  pains  in  the 
stomach,  resembling  the  pricking  of  pins  ;  rum- 


Ufa**'    vet   Europeans    should  be   cautious   of    bling  and  flatus  in  the  intestines;  white  stools, 


Baking  loo  Dree  with  it  at  first,  for  when  Lionel 

is  al    a  small   island  in  the   South  Sea, 

where  the  tree  grew  in  plenty,  some  of  his  men 

delighted  with  it,  that  at  parting  they 

were  resolved  to  drink  their  fill,  which  they  did  ; 

but  their  appetite!  had   like  to  have  cost  them 

their  live*,  for  though  they  were  not  drunk,  yet 

liny   WOW   so  chilled  and  benumbed,  that  they 

could   not  stand,  and  were  obliged  to  be  carried 

aboard  by  those  who  had  more  prudence  than 

themselves,  and  it  was  many  days  before  they 

•  I.     The  shells  of  these  nuts  being  hard, 


because  deprived  of  bile  ;  while  the  patient  be- 
comes weak  and  lean. 

CCELIACA.  Cceliacus;  from  Ko\aia,  along, 
venter. )  Dr.  Good  selects  this  name  for  the  first 
class  of  diseases  in  his  Nosology  ;  diseases  of  the 
digestive  function.  It  contains  two  orders,  En- 
terica  and  Splanchnica. 

Coelo'ma.  (From  icoiXos,  hollow.)  An  ulcer 
in  the  tunica  cornea  of  the  eye. 

Coslosto'mia.     See  Coilostomia. 

CCENOLO'GIA.  (Fromxou'of,  common,  and 
Xoyof,  discourse. )     A   consultation  or  common 


.mil  capable  of  retail  lag  a  polish,  they  are  often  consideration  of  a  disease,  by  two  or  more  physi- 
cal transversely,  when,  being  mounted  on  stands,  cians. 

and  having  their  edges  silvered,  or  gilt,  or  other-  Ceno'tes.      (From   koivos,    common.)     The 

wise    ornamented,    they   serve    the   purpose   of  physicians  of  the  methodic  sect  asserted  that  all 

drinking-cups.     The  leaves  of  the  tree  are  used  diseases  arose  from   relaxation,   stricture,    or   a 


for  thatching,   for  brooms,   baskets,  and  other 
,   and  of  ihe  reticular  web,   growing  at 
then    bate,  the  Indian  women  make  cauls   and 
aprons. 

CCVCTION.  (Coelio  ,  from  coquo,  to  boil.) 
Concoction.  1.  The  digestion  of  the  food  in  the 
stomach.     See  Digestion. 

lioilingor.decoction.    See  Decoction. 
\i.  It    was  formerly  used   in  a  medical  sense^ 


mixture  of  both.  These  were  called  canotes, 
viz.  what  diseases  have  in  common. 

Ceru'lei's  lapis.  The  sulphate  of  copper. 
See  Cupri  sulphas. 

CCE'TE.  (From  Keifiat,  to  lie  down.)  Abed, 
or  couch,  for  a  sick  person. 

COFFEA.  (From  kofuah,  a  mixing  together, 
Hebrew ;  so  called  from  the  pleasant  potation 
which  is  made  from  its  berry :  others  assert  that 


hignityiug  that  alteration,  whatever  it  be,  or  how-  the  true  name  is  Caffe,  from  Caffa,  a  province 

itioafrt,  which  is  made  in  the  crude  mat-  in  South  America,  where  the  tree  grows  sponta- 

ter  of  a  distemper,  whereby  it  is  either  fitted  for  ueously  in  great  abundance.)      The   name  of  a 

n  discharge,  or  rendered  harmless  to  the  body,  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnean  system.     Class, 

This  is  often  brought  about  by  nature  ;  that  is,  Pentandria ;  Order,  Monogynia.     The  coffee- 

hy  the  vis-  vita-,  or  the  dis|>osition  or  natural  ten-  tree. 


■  i  the    matter  itself,    or  else   by  proper 
remedies,  which  may  so  alter  its  bulk,  figure,  co- 
ir give  it  a  particular  determination,  so 
as  to  prevent  any  farther  ill  (fleets,  or  drive  it 
quite  out  of  the  body.     And  that  time  of  a  dis- 


Coffea  arabica.  The  plant  which  affords 
coffee.  Jasminum  Arabicum ;  Choava.  Coffee 
is  the  seed  of  the  Coffea — Jioribus  quinquefidis, 
dispermis,  of  Linnaeus. 

The  coffee-tree  is  cultivated  in  Arabia,  Persia, 


uuiic     '  "ii    >  -i      i  II.       UUUJ  •  »im     i  ii. 1 1     iimv     <  'i     a   hi."  i   in     ^.  w  i  n   ,  -  11  i.  c     13  tuiUl  itliu    111   -^1  auirt,     ■    won, 

case  wherein  this  anion  is  performing,  is  called     the  East  Indies,  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  and  several 


:  cue  11. hi.     It  is  now  fallen  into  disuse. 
ITU,     The  name  fnr.courbaril. 
Coda'ca  pala.     See  Nerium  antidysenteri- 
<um. 

'.ELLA.     A  name  given  by  the  Italians  to 
the  carbuncle.      See  Antht 

(From  nai&ta,  a  bulb,  and  K17A1?,  a 
lumour.)     A  bubo. 


parts  of  America.  Good  Turkey  coffee  is  by  far 
the  most  salutary  of  all  liquors  drunk  at  meal- 
time. It  possesses  nervine  and  adstringeut  quali- 
ties, and  may  be  drunk  with  advantage  at  all 
times,  except  when  there  is  bile  in  the  stomach. 
It  is  said  to  be  a  good  antidote  against  an  over- 
dose of  opium,  and  to  relieve  obstinate  spasmodic 
asthmas.  For  the  latter  purpose,  the  coffee 
CtECA'LIS.  (From  raerum,  the  blind  gut,  ought  to  be  of  the  best  Mooco,  newly  burnt,  and 
throned  which  it  runs.)  A  vein,  being  a  branch  made  very  strong,  immediately  alter  grinding  it. 
from  ihe  concave  side  of  the  vena  inesaraica.  Sir  John"  Pnnsrlr  co:mnon!v  'ordered  one  ounce 

■  \  (From  »,„>..<,  hollow.)  Applied  to  for  a  dose  ;  which  is  to  be"  repeated  fresh,  after 
ii.  pies-ion,  or  hollow  parts  on  the  surface  of  the  the  interval  of  a  quarter  or  half  an  hour  ;  and 
body,  as  the  hollow  pits  above,  and  someti.ne-  which  he  directed  to  be  taken  without  milk  or 
'"low  I  hollow  parts  M  the  bottom      sugar. 

He<idcs  the  peculior  bitter  principle,  which  is 
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described  under  the  name  Caffein,  coflfee  contains, 
eeveral  other  vegetable  products.  According  to 
Cadet,  64  parts  of  raw  coffee  consist  of  8  gum 
1  resin,  1  extractive  and  bitter  principle,  3.5 
gallic  acid  0.14  albumen,  43.5  fibrous  insoluble 
matter,  and  6.86  loss.  Hermann  found  in  1920 
grains  of 

.  Levant  Coffee.  Mart.  Coffee. 

Resin,  74  68 

Extractive,  320  310 

Gum,  100  144 

Fibrous  matter,  1335  1386 

Loss,  61  12 

1920  1920 

The  nature  of  the  volatile  fragrant  principle 
developed  in  coffee  by  roasting,  has  not  been  as- 
certained. The  Dutch  in  Surinam  improve  the 
flavour  of  their  coffee  by  suspending  bags  of  it, 
for  two  years,  in  a  dry  atmosphere.  They  never 
use  new  coffee. 

If  coffee  bo  drunk  warm  within  an  hour  after 
dinner,  it  is  of  singular  use  to  those  who  have 
headache,  from  weakness  in  the  stomach,  con- 
tracted by  sedentary  habits,  close  attention,  or 
accidental  drunkenness.  It  is  of  service  when  the 
digestion  is  weak  ;  and  persons  afflicted  with  the 
eick  headache  are  much  benefited  by  its  use,  in 
some  instances,  though  this  effect  is  by  no  means 
uniform.  Coffee  is  often  imitated  by  roasting  rye 
with  a  few  almonds. 

COGAN,  William,  was  born  in  Somerset- 
shire, about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century.  He 
studied,  and  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  in  medi- 
cine at  Oxford ;  soon  after  which  he  was  appointed 
master  of  the  school  at  Manchester,  where  he  also 
practised  in  his  profession  till  his  death  in  1607. 
He  published  a  curious  book,  abounding  in  classi- 
cal quotations,  entitled  "The  Haven  of  Health," 
in  which  he  strongly  recommends  temperance 
and  exercise.  There  is  added  an  account  of  the 
sweating  sickness ;  and  of  a  remarkable  disorder, 
which  prevailed  at  Oxford  in  July  and  August 
1575,  before  he  left  it,  by  which  he  states,  that  in 
thirty-seven  days  "there  died  510  persons,  all 
men  and  no  women." 

COHE'SION.  ( Cohcesio;  from  con,  and  kareo, 
to  stick  together. )  Vis  coheesionis ;  Vis  adhte- 
sionis  ;  Vis  attractionis.  That  power  by  which 
the  particles  of  bodies  are  held  together.  See  At- 
traction. 

Cohoba'tion.  (A  term  invented  by  Paracel- 
sus.) Cohobatio;  Cohobium;  Cokoph.  The 
ancient  chemists  use  this  term  to  signify  the  dis- 
tillation of  a  fluid  poured  afresh  upon  a  substance 
of  the  same  kind  as  that  upon  which  it  was  before 
distilled,  and  repeating  this  operation  several 
times,  to  make  it  more  efficacious. 

Co'hol.  (Cohol,  Hebrew.)  Castellus  says 
this  word  is  used  in  Avicenna,  to  express  dry  col- 
lyria  for  the  eyes,  in  fine  powder. 

Coi'lima.  (From  (cotXto,  the  bowels.)  A  sud- 
den swelling  of  the  belly  from  wind. 

COILOSTO'MIA.  (From  koiXos,  hollow,  and 
Sofia,  the  mouth.)  Ctelostomia.  A  defect  of 
speaking,  from  the  palate,  or  through  the  nose, 
the  voice  being  so  obscured  as  to  sound  as  if  it 
proceeded  from  a  cavern. 

COLNDICA'NTIA.  (From  con,  and  indico, 
to  indicate. )  Signs,  or  symptoms,  are  called  coin- 
dicant,  when,  besides  the  usual  incidental  appear- 
ances, there  occur  others,  as  age,  habit,  season, 
&c. 

Coi'ra.     A  name  for  catechu. 

COITER,  Volcher,  was  born  at  Groningen  m 
1534.     After  studying  at  the  different  universities 
fci  Italy,  he  attended  as  phvsician  to  the  French 
2PP 
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army  during  one  campaign,  that  he  might  ha\e 
more  opportunity  for  investigating  human  anato- 
my. He  then  settled  at  Nurcmburg,  where  he 
continued  till  his  death  in  1576.  He  made  con- 
siderable improvements  in  anatomy  and  surgery. 
He  found  that  the  brain  had  a  motion  communi- 
cated to  it  by  the  arteries  ;  and  that  in  some  ani- 
mals the  organ  might  be  removed  without  destroy- 
ing life.  He  first  described  the  corpora  lutea  in 
the  ovaria  ;  and  noticed  the  order  in  which  the 
parts  of  the  chick  are  evolved.  He  described  the 
frontal  sinuses,  and  the  organ  of  hearing,  more 
accurately  than  any  preceding  author  He  pointed 
out  two  muscles  which  depress  the  eye-brows 
and  two  which  perform  the  same  office  to  the  lips! 
He  observed,  that  injuries  to  the  brain  are  more 
dangerous  when  the  dura  mater  remains  entire  • 
and  therefore  he  boldly  divided  that  membrane! 
He  was  also  accustomed  to  pare  down  funei 
arising  from  the  brain.  He  published  good  plates 
of  the  cartilages,  of  the  foetal  skeleton,  and  of  those 
of  various  animals,  &c. 

CO'ITUS.  (From  coeo,  to  go  together.)  The 
conjunction  of  the  male  and  female  in  the  act  of 
procreation. 

COLA.     (From  icuXov,  a  joint.)    The  joints. 

Colato'ria  lactea.  Astruc  says  they  were 
formerly  called  glands,  and  are  situated  in  the 
third  and  internal  tunic  of  the  uterus,  and,  that 
they  are  vesiculo-vascular  bodies. 

COLATORIUM.  (From  colo,  to  strain.)  A 
strainer  of  any  kind. 

COLATU'RA.  (From  colo,  to  strain.)  A 
filtered  or  strained  liquor. 

COLBATCH,  John,  was  born  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  17th  century.  He  practised  in  London, 
first  as  a  surgeon  and  apothecary,  afterwards  as 
a  physician,  and  had  considerable  repute.  He 
published  several  works :  the  first  was  "  A  New 
Light  of  Chirurgery,"  condemning  the  use  of 
tents,  and  the  injection  of  acrid  substances  into 
wounds  ;  then  a  treatise,  in  which  most  diseases 
are  ascribed  to  alkalescency,  and  acids  strongly 
recommended;  this  in  a  subsequent  publication 
he  applied  particularly  to  the  gout ;  lastly,  he 
highly  extolled  the  misletoe  as  a  remedy  for  epi- 
lepsy and  other  nervous  diseases. 

COLCHESTER.  The  name  of  a  sea-port  on 
the  coast  of  Essex,  near  which  is  a  mineral  water, 
aqua  Colcestrensis,  which  is  of  the  bitter  purg- 
ing kind,  similar  to  that  of  Epsom,  but  not  60 
strong. 

COLCHICUM.  (From  Colchis,  a  city  of 
Armenia,  where  this  plant  is  supposed  to  nave 
been  common.)  1.  The  name  of  a  p-enus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  He'xandria;  Or- 
der, Trigynia.     Meadow-saffron. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  meadow- 
_  saffron.     See  Colchicum  autumnale. 

Colchicum  autumnale.  The  sytematic 
name  of  the  common  meadow-saffron.  Colchi- 
cum—folits  planis  lanceolatis  erectis,  of  Lin- 
naeus. A  native  of  England.  The  sensible 
qualities  of  the  fresh  root  are  very  various,  ac- 
cording to  the  place  of  growth  and  season  of  the 
year.  In  autumn  it  is  almost  inert,  but  in  the  be- 
ginning of  summer  highly  acrid  :  hence  some 
nave  found  it  to  be  a  corrosive  poison,  whilst 
others  have  eaten  it  in  considerable  quantity, 
without  experiencing  any  effect.  When  it  is  pos- 
sessed of  acrimony,  this  is  of  the  same  nature  with 
that  of  garlic  and  some  other  plants,  and  is  en- 
tirely destroyed  by  drying.  The  German  physi- 
cians have  celebrated  its  virtues  as  a  diuretic,  in 
hydrothorax,  and  other  dropsies  ;  and  in  France 
it  continues  to  be  a  favourite  remedy  ;  but  it  is, 
nevertheless  in  this  countrv  unsuccessful,  or  st 


.  til. 

.,ry  uncertain  remedy.     Tim  i 

e,  to  destroy  vermin  in  the 
■  ii.     The  officinal  preparations  of 
yrupui  colchici  antumnalis,  Edin. 
Pharm.    The  oxymel  colchici  of  the  former  Lon- 
now  omitted,  and  the  ace- 
rum  eolchici  ordered  in  its  room  ;  as  the  honey 
may  easily  be  added  extemporaneously,  if  it  be 
rhe  active  ingredient  of  this 
ascertained  to  be  an  alkali, 
possessing  peculiar  properties.     Sec  Veratria. 

COLCHICVM  iiiiiiKiM.  The  plant  supposed 
to  afford  (he  root  called  hcrmodactyl.     See  Her- 

moiliiili/lus. 

Colchicitm  zeylaxicitm.     See  Zidoarta. 

COLCOTHAR.  Vhalcitis ;  Colcothar vttri- 
oli.  The  brown-red  oxide  of  iron,  which  re- 
mains after  the  distillation  of  the  acid  from  sul- 
phate of  iron. 

oTMAR  vitrioli.     See  Colcothar. 

COLD.  1.  A  privation  of  heat.  It  is  nothing 
but  somewhat  of  the  negative  kind.  The 
human  body  contains  within  itself,  as  long  as  it  is 
living,  a  principle  of  warmth  :  if  any  other  body, 
being  in  contact  with  it,  abstracts  the  heat  with 
unusual  rapidity,  it  is  said  to  be  cold  ;  but  if  it 
carries  off  the  heat  more  slowly  than  usual,  or 
even  communicates  heat  to  our  body,  it  is  said  to 
be  hot. 

2.  A  cold  is  a  popular  name  also  for  a  catarrh. 
'  'atarrhus. 

Cold  Affusion.     Sec  Affusion. 

COLE,  William,  studied  at  Oxford,  and  took 
his  degree  there  in  1666.  After  practising  some 
time  at  Bristol,  he  came  to  London  and  distin- 
gtnahed  hhmrelr  by  several  publications  on  phy- 
siology and  medicine,  which  however  arc  too 
c  iL  The  principal  are  on  animal  secre- 
tion, on  apoplexy,  on  the  cause  of  fever,  on  insen- 
sible per«piration,  &c.  He  published  also  a 
caie  of  epilepsy,  cured,  in  his  opinion  by  the 
miiletoe. 

Co'les.    (From  xav\o;,  a  stalk.)    Colts.   The 

COLEWORT.     Sec  Brassica. 
CO'LICA.      (From  kwXoi',  colon,  the  name  of 
one  of  the  intestines.)     The  colic.     The  appella- 
tion of  colic  is  commonly  given  to  all  pains  in  the 
abdomen,  almost  indiscriminately  ;  but,  f  cm  the 
different  causes  and  circumstances  of  this  disor- 
der, it  is  differently  denominated.  When  the  pain 
is  accompanied  with  a  vomiting  of  bile,  or  with 
obstinate  costiveness,  it  is  called  a  bilious  colic ; 
it  flilii-  CMSei  the  pain,  that  is,  if  attended  with 
temporary  distension,  relieved  by  the  discharge 
of  wind,  il  lakes  (be  name  of  flatulent  or  windy 
colic  ;  when  accompanied  with  heat  and  inflam- 
mation, it  takes  the  name  of  inflammatory  colic, 
Ml  .    When  this  diseasi    in -r-  to  a  violent 
■nd  is  attended  with  obstinate  costiveness, 
by  the  mouth,  it  is 
iliaca,  or  iliac  pa 
Dr.  ('nihil  i  nua  oi  disease  in  the 

ami}  and   do  lint's  it 
pain  ol  the  abdomen,  particularly  round  the  um- 

attended  with  von,,; 
lie  em 

«,    with  retraction  of  the 
navel,  ,  if  the  belly. 

ctonum.     This  is  called  from  the 
'■  ■mial,  the  Poictou,  the  Su- 
rinam,  the   Devonshire  colic;    from  its 

the  plumbers'  and  the  painters'  colic:  from  its 
•    drj  belly-ache,  the  nert 

Tinned   t<>  the 

odoubtedlj  the  cause, 

in, I  those 


Employed  in  lead  works  ;  but,  though  this  i^ 
it  is  by  no  means  the  only  cause.  In  Devonshire^ 
it  certainly  more  often  arises  from  the  early  cy- 
der, made  of  harsh,  unripe  fruit,  and  in  the  West 
Indies  from  new  rum.  The  characteristics  of  this 
disease  are,  obstinate  costiveness,  with  a  vomiting 
of  an  acrid  or  porraceous  bile,  pains  about  the  re- 
gion of  the  navel,  shooting  from  thence  to  each 
side  with  excessive  violence,  strong  convulsive 
spasms  in  the  intestines,  and  a  tendency  to  a  par- 
alysis of  the  extremities.  It  is  occasioned  by  a 
long-continued  costiveness  ;  by  an  accumulation 
of  acrid  bile  ;  by  cold  applied  either  to  the  ex- 
tremities, or  to  the  belly  itself ;  by  a  free  use  of 
unripe  fruits,  and  by  g^-eat  irregularity  in  the 
mode  of  living.  From  its  occurring  frequently  in 
Devonshire,  and  other  cyder  countries,  it  has  been 
supposed  to  arise  from  an  impregnation  of  lead) 
received  into  the  stomach  ;  but  this  seems  to  be  a 
mistake,  as  it  is  a  very  prevalent  disease  in  the 
West  Indies  likewise,  where  no  cyder  is  made,  and 
where  there  is  only  a  very  small  quantity  of  lead 
in  the  mills  employed  to  extract  the  juice  from 
the  sugar-canes.  One  or  other  of  the  causes  just 
enumerated,  may  justly  be  said  always  to  give  rise 
to  this  species  of  colic. 

The  disease  comes  on  gradually,  with  a  pain  at 
the  pit  of  the  stomach,  extending  downwards  to 
the  intestines,  accompanied  with  eructations, 
slight  sickness  at  the  stomach,  thirst,  anxiety,  ob- 
stinate costiveness,  and  a  quick  contracted  pulse. 
After  a  short  time,  the  pains  increase  considera- 
bly in  violence  ;  the  whole  region  of  the  belly  is 
highly  painful  to  the  touch  ;  the  muscles  of  the 
abdomen  are  contracted  into  hard  irregular  knots 
or  lumps  ;  the  intestines  themselves  exhibit  symp- 
toms of  violent  spasm,  insomuch  that  a  glister  can 
hardly  be  injected,  from  the  powerful  contraction 
of  the  sphincter  ani  ;  and  there  is  constant  rest- 
lessness, with  a  frequent  vomiting  of  an  acrid  or 
porraceous  matter,  but  more  particularly  after 
taking  either  food  or  medicine. 

Upon  a  farther  increase  of  the  symptoms,  or 
their  not  being  quickly  alleviated,  the  spasms 
become  more  frequent,  as  well  as  violent ;  the 
costiveness  proves  invincible,  and  an  inflammation 
of  the  intestines  ensues,  which  soon  destroys  the 
patient  by  gangrene.  In  an  advanced  stage  of 
the  disease,  it  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  for 
dysuria  to  take  place,  in  a  very  high  degree. 

The  dry  belly-ache  is  always  attended  with 
some  degree  of  danger ;  but  which  is  ever  in  pro- 
portion to  the  violence  of  the  symptoms,  and  the 
duration  of  the  disease.  Even  when  it  does  not 
prove  fatal,  it  is  too  apt  to  terminate  in  palsy,  and 
to  leave  behind  it  contractions  of  the  hands 
and  feet,  with  an  inability  in  their  muscles 
to  perform  their  office ;  and  in  this  miserable 
state  of  existence,  the  patient  lingers  out  many 
wretched  years. 

Dissections  of  this  disease  usually  show  the 
same  morbid  appearances  as  in  common  colic, 
only  in  a  much  higher  degree  ;  namely,  irregular 
contractions  and  distentions  of  the  intestines, 
often  with  marks  of  inflammation. 

3.  Colica  stcrcorea,  which  happens  from  obsti- 
nate and  long-continued  costiveness. 

4.  Colica  occidentals,  called  also  cholera  sic- 
ca, from  acrid  undigested  matters. 

5.  Colica  mecomalis,  in  infants,  from  a  reten 
tion  of  meconium. 

6.  Colica  callosa,  with  a  sensation  of  a  stric- 
ture in  some  part  of  the  colon,  and  frequently 
of  previous  flatulence,  gradually  passing  off": 
the  habit  costive,  or  feces  liquid,  and  in  small 
quantity. 

",.  Colica  calculosa,  from  calculi  formed  in  the 
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intestines,  attended  with  a  fixed  hardness  in  some 
part  of  the  abdomen.  It  is  distinguished  by  the 
previous  discharge  of  calculi. 

8.  Colica  flatulentia,  may  be  added  to  these 
species.  It  is  distinguished  by  a  sudden  fulness, 
with  pain  and  constipation,  relieved  by  a  discharge 
of  wind  from  the  mouth,  or  anus. 

The  colic  is  distinguished  from  inflammation  of 
the  intestines  by  the  pain  being  wringing,  and 
not  ot  a  burning  kind  ;  by  the  spasmodic  contrac- 
tion of  the  abdominal  muscles  ;  by  the  absence 
or  trifling  degree  of  fever  ;  by  the  state  of  the 
pulse,  and  by  the  diminution  of  pain  upon  pres- 
sure, which  increases  it  in  enteritis. 

The  flatulent  and  inflammatory  colic  are  thus 
distinguished  from  each  other:— Iu  the  flatulent 
colic,  the  pain  comes  on  by  fits,  flies  from  one 
part  of  the  bowels  to  another,  and  is  much  abated 
by  a  discharge  of  wind,  either  upwards  01  down- 
wards ;  but  in  the  inflammatory  colic  the  pain  re- 
mains equable,  and  fixed  and  settled  in  one  spot ; 
the  vomitings  are  severe,  and  frequently  bilious  ; 
the  belly  is  obstinately  bound,  and  the  pulse  quick 
and  feverish. 

The  colic  should  be  distinguished  from  a  fit  of 
the  gravel ;  stones  passing  through  the  ureters  ; 
rheumatic  pains  in  the  muscles  of  the  belly  ;  a 
beginning  dysentery  ;  the  blind  piles  ;  and  from 
a  stone  passing  through  the  gall-duct.  Gravel  in 
the  kidneys  produces  often  colic  pains,  not  easily 
distinguishable ;  but  when  stones  pass  through 
the  ureters,  the  testicle  on  that  side  is  often  re- 
tracted, the  leg  is  benumbed,  a  pain  shoots  down 
the  inside  of  the  thigh  ;  symptoms  occasioned  by 
the  stone  passing  tlirough  the  ureter  over  the 
spermatic  chord,  or  the  sacro-sciatic  nerve. 
Rheumatic  pains  in  the  muscles  ol  the  belly 
rarely  affect  so  accurately  the  umbilical  region, 
but  dart  in  various  directions,  to  the  chest,  or  to 
the  pelvis,  and  are  attended  with  soreness,  not 
confined  to  the  abdomen.  A  beginning  dysentery 
differs  little  from  colic.  The  pain  from  the  blind 
piles  is  confined  to  the  rectum  :  and  that  from  a 
stone  in  the  gall-duct,  is  felt  iu  the  pit  of  the  sto- 
mach, occasionally  shooting  tnrougn  the  body  to 
the  back. 

The  treatment  of  this  disease  must  vary  ac- 
cording to  its  form :  but  the  leading  indications 
are,  1.  To  obviate  inflammation.  2.  To  relax 
the  spasm,  and  relieve  the  pain  attending.  3. 
To  remove  local  irritation,  especially  by  evacua- 
ting the  alvine  contents.  4.  By  various  prophy- 
lactic measures  to  guard  against  a  relapse. 

1.  The  chief  danger  arising  from  inflammation 
supervening,  it  may  be  prudent  to  anticipate  this, 
where  the  habit  and  strength  will  allow,  by  taking 
away  an  adequate  quantity  of  blood  from  the 
arm,  or  more  generally  by  leeches  to  the  abdo- 
men, but  especially  where  any  sign  of  inflamma- 
tion appears,  this  plan  becomes  necessary,  fol- 
lowed by  a  hot  bath,  or  fomentations,  a  blister 
to  the  abdomen,  &c.  as  detailed  under  enteritis. 

2.  The  means  already  noticed  may  serve  to 
relax  spasm  also,  though  not  requisite  iu  slight 
cases  besides  the  various  antispasmodic  remedies, 
as  sether,  assafeciida,  &c,  likewise  aromatics,  or 
spirituous  liquors,  will  often  by  their  stimulus  on 
the  stomach  afford  relief  in  flatulent  colic,  though 
t  heir  use  is  sometimes  hurtful  ;  but  by  far  the 
most  powerful  remedy  is  opium  inadequate  quan- 
tity, which  is  best  regulated  in  severe  attacks,  by 
giving  divided  doses  at  short  intervals  till  ease  is 
obtained.  ... 

3.  Local  irritation  may  sometimes  be  relieved 
bv  chemical  remedies,  as  antacids,  particularly 
magnesia,  &c. ;  but  for  the  most  part  the  evacun- 
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tion  of  the  intestines  should  be  attempted,  when 
the  pain  is  relieved.  To  prepare  for  this,  calomel 
may  be  given  in  conjunction  with  the  opium,  and 
when  the  patient  has  been  some  time  at  ease,  this 
may  be  followed  up  by  castor  oil,  sulphite  ol 
magnesia,  or  other  mild  laxative,  repeated  til]  the 
desired  effect  be  produced ;  or  where  these  do  not 
presently  operate,  some  more  active  cathartics, 
as  the  compound  extract  of  colocynth,  jalap,  &c. 
should  be  tried.  If  the  stomach  be  irritable,  ihc 
effervescing  saline  draught  may  enable  it  to  retail 
them  ;  and  clysters  will  often  assist  the  articles 
taken  by  the  mouth,  particularly  where  there  are 
indurated  faeces.  In  very  obstinate  cases,  an  in- 
jection of  tobacco  smoke  has  often  succeeded  is 
procuring  evacuations:  also  putting  the  fee t  for 
some  time  into  cold  water,  or  pouring  tbia  on  the 
abdomen  and  lower  extremities.  Sometimes  it 
has  been  necessary  to  remove  fcecal  accumulations 
mechanically  per  anum. 

4.  The  great  liability  of  this  complaint  tore- 
turn  renders  it  necessary  for  some  time  after  care- 
fully to  regulate  the  diet,  to  attend  to  the  state  of 
the  bowels,  as  well  as  of  the  liver,  to  avoid  the 
several  causes,  especially  cold,  maintaining  the 
functions  of  the  skin  by  suitable  clothing,  exer- 
cise, &c.  In  the  colica  pictonum,  stimulant  ape- 
rients, as  the  pcruvian  balsam,  mustard,  ate. 
steadily  persisted  in,  will  mostly  effect  a  complete 
cure  ;  and  mercury  has  been  by  some  highly  ex- 
tolled ;  by  others  astringents,,  especially  alum, 
though  certainly  somewhat  objectionable,  as  lia- 
ble to  confine  the  bowels. 

Colica  accidentalis.  Colic  from  crudities 
in  the  bowels. 

Colica  arteria  sinistra.  The  lower  me- 
senteric artery. 

Colica  arieria  superior.  The  upper  me- 
senteric artery. 

Colica  biliosa.     Colic  from  excess  of  bile. 

Colica  calculosa.  Colic  from  stony  mat- 
ters in  the  intestines. 

Colica  callosa.  Colic  from  hardened  and 
obstinate  strictures. 

Colica  Damnoniorum.  Colic  peculiar  t» 
Devonshire.     See  Colica. 

Colica  febricosa.     Colic  with  fever. 

Colica  flatulenta..    Colic  from  wind. 

Colica  gravidarum.  Colic  in  pregnant 
women. 

Colica  htsterica.     Hysteric  colic.     . 

Colica  lactantium.  Colic  peculiar  to 
nurses. 

Colica  Lapsonica.  Colic  peculiar  to  Lap- 
landers. 

Colica  meconialis.  Colic  from  meconium 
in  infants. 

Colica  mesenteric  a.  Colic  from  diseased 
mesentery. 

Colica  nervosa.     The  nervous  colic. 

Colica  pancreatica.  Colic  from  diseased 
pancreas. 

Colica  phlogistica.  Colic  with  inflam- 
mation. 

Colica  pictonum.     See  Colica. 

Colica  pituitosa.     The  spasmodic  colic. 

Colica  plethorica.  The  inflammatory 
colic. 

Colica  plumbariorum.  The  colic  of  lead- 
workers. 

Colica  pulsatilis.  The  inflammatory 
colic. 

Colica  saturnina.  The  Devonshire  colic. 
See  Colica. 

Colica  scirrhosa.  The  colic  from  scirrho"- 
tumour*. 


f  ouca  SFASMoniCA.     The  spasmodic  colic. 
a  stercorea.       Colic   from    retained 

I  vena.     A  branch  of  the  upper  mesen- 

\  vf.na  recta.     The  vein  ol  the  colon. 
iinosa.     The  colic  from  worms. 
[CE       lh.- colic. 

COLIFO'U  MIS.  (From  cola,  a  strainer,  and 
forma,  a  likeness  ;  so  called  from  its  having 
many  perforation*,  like  a  strainer.)  Coliforme 
01.    A  name  fornn  rlv  given  til  the  ethmoid-bone. 

CoLl'l'liiiM.      (From  kwXov,  a  limb,  and  apt, 
strongly. )     A  kind  of  bread  given  to  wrestlers. 
It  ni  made  of  llotir  and  bran  together,  and  was 
thought  to  make  men  athletic. 
iles. 

(oLLA'PSl'S.      (From  collabor,  to   shrink 
down. )     A  wasting  or  slirinking  of  the  body,  or 
L'th. 

Coli.ate'.vna.     A  specific  vulnerary. 

Collatk.ra'i.es.  So  S|iiq;('liiis  calls  the  erec- 
tores  penis,  from  their  collateial  order  of  fibres. 

Collk'tica.  (From  koXXu,  glue.)  Congluti- 
nating  medicines. 

COLLl'cif.'  (From  colligo,  to  collect.)  The 
union  of  the  ducts,  which  convey  the  humours  of 
the  eyes  from  the  puncta  lachrymalia  to  the  cavity 
ni  the 

COLLTCULUM.  (Diminutive  of  collis,  a 
hill.)     1.  A  small  eminence. 

2.  The  nympha,  or  prominency,  without  the 
vagina  of  women. 

COLLIGA'MEN.  (From  co//j'g-o,  to  tie  to- 
gether. )     A  ligament 

COLLINS,  SaUUBL,  was  born  in  the  early 
part  of  the  1 7th  century.  After  studying  at 
Cambridge  and  Oxford,  lie  went  to  the  Russian 
court  ;i^  physician,  and  continued  there  nine 
Tears.  On  his  retain,  he  was  made  Fellow  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  in  London.  He  afterwards 
published  a  history  of  the  Court  of  Russia,  and 
in  1(585  a  system  of  anatomy,  treating  of  the 
body  of  man,  animals,  and  plants,  with  numerous 
plates.  The  comparative  anatomy,  to  which  L)r. 
i  greatly  contributed,  was  much  admired, 
though  now  superseded  by  other  publications. 

COLLIQ1 AMK'NTUM.      (Prom   colliqueo, 
to  melt.)      A  term  first  made  use  of  by  Dr.  Har- 
n  bis  application  of  it  to  the  first  rudimi  nts 
ni  an  embryo,  in  generation. 

COLLIQUATIVE.       (Colliquatitius,    from 
COlliqutO.  to  melt.)     Any  excessive  evacuation  is 
died   wlii'h   melts  down,    as   it   were,   the 
ih  ni  the  body:  hence  colliquative  perspi- 
ration, colliquative  diarrhoea,  &c. 

COLLI  SIO.  (From  collido,  to  beat  together. ) 
A  contusion. 

Co  i  i. ix.     (From  koXov,  food.)     A.  troch,  or 

I.LOHO'MA.     (From  «oAAau>,  to  glue  to- 
gether.)    Colobrotr.a.     1.  The  growing  together 
e-lids. 

want  of  any  member  of  the  body. 
COLLODKS.     (Prom  *0AAa,  glue.)     Gluti- 

t  From  «ii)>oi,  a  member,  as  being 

one  of  the  ehiefj  or  diminutive  of  eontmna.  as 

,ll>  pillar  and  rapport  of  the  head.)    The 

neck.      See  .\rck. 

OLLUTION.     Cllutio.     The  washing  of 

the  mouth,  or  any  other  part. 

COLLI    rCRfUM       ( l-'rom  ro/luo,  to  wash.) 
h  tor  the  mouth. 
■'I.I.I    MLS.      (From   cnlluo,   to  cleanse.) 
Filth ;   ExcremeDt     The  discharge  from  an  old 
nicer 
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COLLYRIS.  (KoWvpn.  A  little  round  cake  , 
so  called  from  its  likeness  to  a  cake.)  A  bump, 
or  knob,  which  rises  after  a  blow. 

COLLV'RIUM.  (From  kwXho),  to  check,  and 
fiovs,  a  derluxion  ;  because  it  stops  the  defluxion.) 
A  medicine  was  formerly  so  called  which  was 
applied  to  check  any  discharge.  The  term  is 
now  only  given  to  fluid  applications  for  the  eyes, 
or  eye-waters. 

Coloboma.     See  Colloboma. 

Coloko'mata.  In  Celsus  this  word  is  ex- 
pressed by  curta.  Both  the  words  signify  a 
deficiency  in  some  part  of  the  body,  particularly 
the  ears,  lips,  or  ala?  of  the  nostrils. 

Coloca'sia.  (From  koXov,  food,  and  ko£u), 
to  adorn  ;  so  called  from  its  use  as  a  food,  and 
the  custom  of  wearing  its  flowers  in  wreaths. ) 
The  faba  j^gyptia.     See  Nympfuea  nelumbo. 

COLOCY'NTHIS.  (From  kwXov,  the  colon, 
and  KtvtiOj  to  move  ;  because  of  its  great  purging 
powers.)  Coloquinteda.  See  Cucumis  colo- 
cynthis. 

COLO'MBO.     See  Calumba. 

CO'LON.  (Colon,  i.  neut.  ;  KwAov,  quasi 
icoiAov ;  from  kqiXos,  hollow  :  so  called  from  its 
capacity,  or  from  its  generally  being  found  empty, 
and  full  of  wind  in  dissection.)  The  greater 
portion  of  the  large  intestine  is  so  called.  It  pro- 
ceeds towards  the  liver,  by  the  name  of  the. 
ascending  portion  of  the  colon ;  and  having 
reached  the  liver,  forms  a  transverse  arch  across 
to  the  other  side  The  colon  then  descends, 
forming  what  is  termed  its  sigmoid  flexure,  into 
the  pelvis,  where  the  gut  is  called  rectum.  See 
Intestine. 

COLOPHO'NIA.  (KoAotficjvm,  the  city  from 
whence  it  was  first  brought.)  Colophony.  1, 
The  black  resin  which  remains  in  the  retort, 
after  distilling  the  common  resin  with  a  strong 
fire. 

2.  Paracelsus  seems  to  mean  by  it  what  is  now 
prescribed  by  the  name  of  terebinthina  cocta. 

3.  The  ancients,  and  particularly  Galen,  seem- 
ed to  understand  by  it  a  soft  kind  of  mastich, 
from  Chio,  probably  the  same  as  our  CAio  tur- 
pentine. 

COLOPHONITE.  Resinous  garnet  of  Haiiy 
and  Jameson.  A  mineral  of  a  blackish  or  yellow- 
ish brown,  or  orange-red  colour,  and  a  resino- 
adamantine  lustre  found  in  magnetic  ironstone  in 
Norway  and  in  Ceylon. 

CQLOQUINTIDA.  See  Cucumis colocynttos. 

COLORATUS.  Coloured:  applied  to  leaves, 
calyces,  seeds,  &c.  to  express  any  colour  besides 
gre  'ii,  as  in  Arum  bicolor ;  or  to  any  part  thereof 
when  of  another  colour  than  green,  as  in  Ama- 
ranthus  tricolor  ;  and  to  a  perianthium  when  not. 
of  a  green  colour,  as  that  of  the  Gomphrena  glo- 
bosa  :  and  the  seeds  of  Chcerophyllum  aureimu 

COLO'STRUM.  (From  koXov,  food,  or  koA- 
Au/idi,  to  agglutinate  ;  so  called,  either  because  it 
is  the  first  food  of  the  young,  or  from  its  being  at 
that  time  peculiarly  glutinous.)  1.  The  first  milk 
in  the  breasts  after  delivery. 

'2.  An  emulsion  made  by  the  solution  of  turpen- 
tine with  the  yolk  of  an  egg. 

COLOT,-  Germain,  a  French  surgeon  of  the 
15th  century,  appears  to  have  been  the  first  of  the 
profession  "who  practised  lithotomv,  that  opera- 
tion having  been  previously  in  the  hands  ol  itine- 
rant" practitioners.  He  acquired  great  celebrity 
by  his  skill,  and  was  much  in  favour  with  Lewis 
IX.,  who  granted  him  a  pension.  Several  of  his 
descendants  in  succession  enjoyed  great  reputa- 
tion as  iithotomists. 

COLOT,  Francis,  the  Inst  of  them,  left  a 
treatise,  published  in  1727,  describing  the  method 
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uf  operating  with  the  greater  apparatus,  the  in- 
vention whereof  he  ascribes  to  John  de  Romanis 
an  Italian  physician,  about  two  centuries  before! 
But  this  has  long  been  superseded  by  the  lesser 
apparatus,  which  Mr.  Sharp  attributes  to  another 
French  surgeon,  Mons.  Foubert. 

CoLOTOi'DES,  (From  ™Awn,$,  a  lizard,  and 
uSos,  likeness.)  Variegated  like  the  skin  of  a 
lizard.    Hippocrates  applied  it  to  the  excrements. 

Coloured  leaf.     See  Leaf. 

COLPOCE'LE.  (From  ko\itos,  the  vagina, 
and  kjjAij,  a  tumour.)  A  hernia  forced  into  the 
vagina.     See  Ilernia  vaginalis. 

COLPOPTO'SIS.  (From  KoA™5,  the  vagina, 
and  sji5r7-cu,  to  fall  down. )  A  bearing  down  of  the 
vagina.     See  Hernia  vaginalis. 

COLT'S-FOOT.     See  Tussilago. 

CO'LUBER.  (Quod  colit  umbram,  because 
it  delighteth  in  the  shade.)  A  genus  of  animals 
in  the  Linnaean  arrangement,  of  which  there  are 
many  species. 

Coluber  berus.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  viper,  which  possesses  the  'power  of  forming 
a  poisonous  fluid  in  little  bags  near  its  teeth. 
The  flesh  is  perfectly  innocent,  and  often  taken 
by  the  common  people  against  the  king's  evil, 
and  a  variety  of  disorders  of  the  skin.  Expe- 
rience evinces  it  to  be  an  inefficacious  substance. 

Colubri'na  virginiana.  See  Aristolochia 
serpentaria. 

Colubrinum  lignum.  (Colubrinus ;  from 
coluber :  so  called  from  the  snake-like  contor- 
tions of  its  roots.)  This  species  of  snake-wood 
is  brought  from  America.  It  is  solid,  ponderous, 
acrid,  extremely  bitter,  and  inodorous ;  its  bark 
is  of  a  ferruginous  colour,  covered  with  cineritious 
spots. 

COLU'MBA.     See  Calumba. 

COLUMBIC  ACID.    Acidum  Columbicum. 
"  The  experiments  of  Hatchett  have  proved,  that 
a  peculiar  mineral  from  Massachusetts,  deposited 
in  the  British  Museum,  consisted  of  one  part  of 
oxide  of  iron,   and  somewhat  more  than  three 
parts  of  a  white  coloured  substance,  possessing 
the  properties  of  an  acid.     Its  basis  was  metallic. 
Hence  he  named  this  Columbium,  and  the  acid 
the  Columbic.     Dr.  Wollaston,  by  very  exact 
analytical  comparisons,  proved,  that  the  acid  of 
Hatchett  was  the  oxide  of  the  metal  lately  dis- 
covered in  Sweden  by  Ekeberg,  in  the  mineral 
yttrotantalite,  and  thence  called  tantalum.     Dr. 
Wollaston's  method  of  separating  the  acid  from 
the  mineral  is  peculiarly  elegant.     One  part  of 
tantalite,  five  parts  of  carbonate  of  potassa,  and 
two  parts  of  borax,  are  fused  together  in  a  pla- 
tina  crucible.     The  mass,  after  being  softened  in 
water,  is  acted  on  by  muriatic  acid.     The  iron 
and  manganese  dissolve,  while  the  columbic  acid 
remains  at  the  bottom.    It  is  in  the  form  of  a 
white  powder,  which  is  insoluble  in  nitric  and  sul- 
phuric acids,  but  partially  in  muriatic.     It  forms 
with  barytes  an  insoluble  salt,  of  which  the  pro- 
portions, according  to  Berzelius,  are  24.4  acid, 
and  9.75  barytes.     By  oxidizing  a  portion  of  the 
revived  tantalum  or  columbium,  Berzelius  con- 
cludes the  composition  of  the  acid  to  be  100  metal 
and  5.485  oxygen." 
COLUMBINE.     See  Aquilegia. 
COLU'MBIUM.     Hatchett  describes  the  ore 
from  which  this  metal  is  obtained,  as  being  of  a 
dark  brownish-grey  externally,  and  more  inclin- 
ing to  an  iron-grey  internally ;  the  longitudinal 
fracture  he  found  laniellated,  and  the  cross  frac- 
ture had  a  fine  grain.    Its  lustre  was  vitreous, 
slightly  inclining,  in  some  parts,  to  metallic  ; 
moderately  hard  and  very  brittle.    The  colour  of 
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the  streak,  or  powder,  was  dark  chocolatc-browi,. 
"  If  the  oxide  of  columbium,  described  under 
Columbic  acid,  be  mixed  with  charcoal,  and  ex- 
posed to  a  violent  heat  in  a  charcoal  crucible, 
the  metal  columbium  will  be  obtained.  It  has  a 
dark  grey  colour  ;  and  when  newly  abraded,  the 
lustre  nearly  of  iron.  Its  sp.  gr.  when  in  agglu- 
tinated particles,  was  found  by  Dr.  Wollaston  to 
be  5.61.  These  metallic  grains  scratch  glass, 
and  are  easily  pulverized.  Neither  nitric,  muri- 
atic, nor  nitro-muriatic  acid,  produces  any 
change  in  this  metal,  though  digested  on  it  for 
several  days.  It  has  been  alloyed  with  iron  and 
tungsten." 

Columbo'be.     See  Calumba. 
COLUME'LLA.     (Diminutive  of  columna,  a 
column.)     1.  A  column  or  little  pillyr. 

2.  The  central  column,  or  filament,  whicli 
unites  the  partitions  of  the  capsule  of  plants. 
The  seeds  are  usually  attached  to  it.  See  aUo 
Uvula,  and  Clitoris. 

Columella'ris.  (From  columella,  a  Utile 
column. )     A  name  of  the  dens  caninus. 

COLU'MNA.  A  column,  or  pillar.  Many 
parts  of  the  body,  which  in  their  shape  or  office 
resemble  columns,  are  so  named ;  as  columns:  ear- 
ner, &c. 

Columna  carnea.     See  Heart. 
Columna  nasi.     The  lowest  and  fleshy  part 
of  the  nose,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  septum. 
Columna  oris.     The  uvula. 
COLUMNIFERJS.    The  name  of  an  order  ol 
plants  in  Linnaeus's  Fragments  of  a  Natural  Me- 
thod, consisting  of  plants,  the  stamina  and  pistil  ol 
which  have  the  appearance  of  a  pillar  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  flower. 

COLUMNULA.  A  little  column.  The  name 
given  by  botanists  to  the  filament  which  passes 
through  the  middle  of  the  capsule  of  frondosc 
mosses,  to  which  the  seeds  are  connected  ;  also 
called  Sphrongidium. 

Colu'rium.  (Ilapa  to  koXXov  tov  povv :  be- 
cause it  prevents  a  defiuxion. )  A  tent  to  thrust 
into  a  sore,  to  prevent  a  defiuxion  of  humours. 
CO'MA.  (From  ku>,  or  Ktu>,  to  lie  down.) 
In  pathology,  a  propensity  to  sleep.  This 
word  anciently  meant  any  total  suppression  of  the 
powers  of  sense ;  but  now  it  means  a  lethargic 
drowsiness. 

In  botany,  1.  A  fasciculus  of  leaves  on  the  top 
of  a  stem  or  stipe.     It  is  said  to  be, 

a.  Foliose,  when  formed  of  leaves  ;  as  in  Bro- 
melia  ananas. 

b.  Frondose,. when  proceeding  from  the  frond 
at  the  apex  of  the  stipe  ;  as  in  Palms. 

c.  Bracteal,  formed  of  floral  leaves  ;  as  in  La- 
vendula  steechas. 

2.  Gcertner  applies  this  term  to  the  feathery 
crown  of  seeds  furnished  with  a  capsule. 

Coma  somnolentum.  Is  when  the  patient 
continues  in  a  profound  sleep  ;  and,  when  awa- 
kened, immediately  relapses,  without  being  able 
to  keep  open  his  eyes. 

Coma  vigil.  A  disease  where  the  patients  are 
continually  inclined  to  sleep,  but  cannot. 

CO'MATA,  ( Comata,  the  plural  of  coma.) 
An  order  of  the  class  Neuroses  of  Cullen's  No- 
sology, embracing  diseases  that  are  characterised 
by  a  diminution  of  the  powers  of  voluntary  mo- 
tion, with  sleep,  or  the  senses  impaired. 

COMATOSE .  Having  a  strong  propensity  to 
sleep. 

COMBINATION.     The  intimate  union  of  the 
particles  of  different  substances  by  chemical  at- 
traction, so  as  to  form  a  compound  posse- 
new  and  peculiar  properties. 
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,  uUHl.VUBLE.     Having  the   property  of 
( 'ombtution. 

From  comburo,  to  burn.) 
irn. 
BUSTION.  (CotnbusHo  ;  from  combu- 
ro to  burn. )  Burning.  Among  the  various  ope- 
ration! of  chemistry,  none  acts  a  more  conspicu- 
ous part  than  combustion  ;  and  in  proportion  to 
it*  utility  in  the  science,  the  necessity  of  tho- 
roughly urn  nature  and  mode  of  ac- 
tion, incomes  mow  obvious  to  the  philosophical 
chemist. 

oitier's  Theory  of  Combustion. 
nr's   theory  of    combustion  is  founded 
upon  the  absorption  of  oxygen  by  a  combustible 

Taking  this  for  pasted,  it  follows  that  combus- 
tion i>  only  tin-  (il.iy  ol  affinity  between  oxygen, 
U  rot   heat,  and  B  combustible  body. 
When  an   incombustible  body  (a  brick  for  in- 
.  ili  .1,  it  iinil.  rirocs  no  change,  except 
i-mcniation  of  bulk  and  temperature;  and 
« In  11  bit  to  itself,  it  soon  regains  its  former  state. 
Bui  win -n  a  combustible  body  is  heated  to  a  cer- 
tain decree,  in  the  open  air,  it  becomes  on  asud- 
i  lv   hot,  and    at   last    emits  a  copious 
dune  ;uid  li<fbt  to  the  surrounding  bo- 
<ln  ,.     During   this  emission,  the    burning   body 
gradually  wastes  away.     It  either  disappears  en- 
tirely, or  its  physical   properties  become  totally 
attend.     The  principal  change  it  suffers,  is  that 
of  being  no  longer  oapable  of  combustion.    If 
either  of  these  phenomena,  namely,  the  emission 
■  it  and  light,  and  the  waste  of  substance,  be 
wanting,  we  do  not  say  that  a  body  is  undergoing 
combustion,  or  that  it  is  burning.  It  follows,  there- 
lore,  that  every  theory  of  combustion  ought  to 
explain  the  following  (acts  : 

1.  Why  B  binning  body  is  consumed,  and  its 
individuality  destroy!  d. 

J.  Why,  during  the  progress  of  this  alteration, 
beat  and  light  are  emitted. 

For  the  elucidation  of  these  objects,  Lavoisier's 
theory  has  laid  down  the  following  laws  : 

abortion  cannot  take  place  without  the 
n,  and  is  more  rapid  in  propor- 
tion to  the  Quantity  of  this  agent,  in  contact  with 
the  inflamed  body. 

_!.  In  every  act  of  combustion,  the  oxygen  prc- 

ilncd. 

t  The  hi  i:- lii  of  the    products  of  every  body 
after  QOmbuatlOP,  corresponds  with  the  weight  of 
the  body  before  combustion,  plus  that  of  the  oxy- 
•  ouumed. 
■l.  The  oxygen  absorbed   by  the  combustible 
buiiy  in.iy  be  recovered  from  the  compound  form- 
ed, and  the  weight  regained  will  be  equal  to  the 
lit  which  disappeared  during  the  combustion. 
instance  of  combustion,  light  and 

lire,  are  liberated. 

•>.  Iii  I  limited  (jiiantity  of  air,  only  ;i  certain 
quantity  of  the  combustible  body  can  be  burnt. 

7.  The  air,  win  rein  a  body  has  been  burnt,  is 
rcinli  red  unlit  for  continuing  combustion,  or  sup- 
porting annual  life. 

of  combustion  requires  that 
■'lid  be  evolved,  yet  thu  |  i 
■ry   differently   in  different    ciroum- 

iitiun,  or  glowing 

beat;  iiijliimmatiun,  or  acccusiou  ;  and,  detonu- 

iien   the  combustible 
-I  .in  ,n  riforni 
(li.in  i'il,  pyrophoroos,  fce,  furnish  instances 
ol  tin--  load. 
Usaeaai  u  ii  the  phenomenon  ol  glowing  was 
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derable  quantity  of  caloric,  to  become  converted 
into  the  gaseous  state. 

The  disengagement  of  caloric  and  light  is  ren- 
dered more  evident  to  the  senses  in  the  act  of 

Inflammation,  or  accension.  Here  the  com- 
bustible substances  are  more  easily  converted  into 
an  elastic  or  aeriform  state.  Flame,  therefore, 
consists  of  the  inflammable  matter  in  the  act  of 
combustion  in  the  gaseous  state.  When  all  cir- 
cumstances are  favourable  to  the  complete  com- 
bustion of  the  products,  the  flame  is  perfect ;  if 
this  is  not  the  case,  part  of  the  combustible  body, 
capable  of  being  converted  into  the  gaseous  state, 
passes  through  the  luminous  flame  unburnt,  and 
exhibits  the  appearance  of  smoke.  Soot,  there- 
fore, always  indicate  s  an  imperfect  combustion. 
Hence  a  common  lamp  smokes,  an  Argaxid's  lamp 
yields  no  smoke. 

This  degree  of  combustion  is  very  accurately 
exemplified  in  the 

Flame  of  candles. — When  a  candle  is  first  light- 
ed, which  must  be  done  by  the  application  of  ac- 
tual flame,  a  degree  of  heat  is  given  to  the  wick, 
sufficient  to  destroy  the  affinity  of  its  constituent 
parts  ;  part  of  the  tallow  is  instantly  melted,  vo- 
latilised, and  burnt.  As  this  is  destroyed  by  com- 
bustion, another  portion  melts,  rises,  and  supplies 
its  place,  and  undergoes  a  like  change.  In  this 
way  combustion  is  maintained.  The  tallow  is  li- 
quified as  it  comes  into  the  vicinity  of  the  flame, 
and  is,  by  the  capillary  attraction  of  the  wick, 
drawn  up  to  supply  the  place  of  what  is  burnt ; 
the  ununited  tallow,  by  this  means,  forms  a  kind 
of  cup. 

The  congeries  of  capillary  tubes  which  form 
the  wick  is  black,  because  the  charcoal  of  the 
cotton  becomes  predominant,  the  circumambient 
air  is  defended  by  she  flame  from  oxidising  it ;  it 
therefore  remains,  for  a  considerable  time,  in  its 
natural  state  ;  but  when  the  wick,  by  the  continual 
consumption  of  tallow,  becomes  too  long  to  sup- 
port itself  in  a  perpendicular  position,  its  upper 
extremity  projects  nearly  out  of  the  cone  of  the 
flame,  and  there  forms  a  support  for  an  accumula- 
tion of  soot,  which  is  produced  by  the  imperfect 
combustion.  A  candle,  in  this  situation,  affords 
scarcely  one-tenth  of  the  light  it  can  otherwise 
give,  and  tallow  candles,  on  this  account,  require 
continual  snuffing. 

But  if  the  candle  bo  made  of  wax,  the  wick  does 
not  long  occupy  its  place  in  the  middle  of  the 
flame  ;  its  thinness  makes  it  bend  on  one  side, 
when  its  length  is  too  great  for  its  verticle  posi- 
tion ;  its  extremity  comes  then  into  contact  with 
the  air,  and  is  completely  burnt,  or  decomposed, 
except  so  much  of  it  as  is  defended  by  the  con- 
tinual afflux  of  the  melted  wax.  This  small  wick, 
therefore,  performs  the  office  of  snuffing  itself. 
The  difficult  fusibility  of  wax  enables  us  to  use 
a  thinner  wick  for  it  than  can  be  used  for  tallow, 
which  is  more  fusible.  But  wax  being  a  substance 
which  contains  much  more  oxygen  than  tallow, 
or  oil,  the  light  it  affords  is  not  so  luminous. 

Detonation  is  an  instantaneous  combustion,  ac- 
companied with  a  loud  report ;  it  takes  place  iu 
general  when  the  compounds  resulting  from  the 
union  of  two  or  more  bodies,  occupy  much  more 
or  less  space  than  the  substances  did  before  their 
union  ;  a  great  impulse  is  therefore  given  to  the 
surrounding  air,  or  else  a  vacuum  is  formed,  and 
the  air  rushing  in  from  all  sides  to  fill  it  up  is  the 
cause  of  the  report. 

A  mixture  of  oxycen  and  hydrogen  gases  de- 
tonates very  loud.     &  unpowder,  fulminating  gold, 
silver  and  mercury  ;  oxygenated  muriate  of  po- 
and  various  other  explosive  compound-, 
are  capable  of  producing  vcrv  loud  detonation-. 
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YY  ith  respect  to  the  disengagement  of  light  and 
caloric. 

By  the  older  chemists,  it  was  universally  sup- 
posed that  the  light  and  heat  emitted  durino-  com- 
bustion, proceeded  from  the  inflammable  1>ody  ; 
and  this  opinion  would  indeed  appear  unquestion- 
able, while  the  composition  of  the  atmosphere 
was  imperfectly  known.  The  burning  body  ap- 
peared luminous  and  felt  hot,  and  no  other  agent 
was  supposed  to  be  concerned  ;  the  conclusion  that 
the  light  and  heat  were  evolved  from  the  burning 
substance,  was,  therefore,  unavoidable.  But  when 
the  nature  of  the  atmosphere  was  ascertained,  and 
when  it  became  evident  that  part  of  the  air  was 
absorbed  during  combustion,  the  former  conclu- 
sion fell  to  the  ground  ;  for  when  two  bodies  ex- 
ert a  mutual  action  on  each  other,  it  becomes  <i 
■priori  equally  probable  that  the  products  may  be 
derived  from  either  of  them  ;  consequently,  the 
light  and  heat  evolved  might  proceed  either  from 
the  one  or  the  other.  Whether  they  proceed  from 
the  atmosphere,  or  from  the  combustible  body, 
they  must  be  separat  d  at  the  part  where  the  com- 
bination takes  place  ;  that  is,  upon  the  surface  of 
the  burning  body  itself  ;  and  consequently  it  ap- 
peared luminous  and  heated,  while  the  air  being 
invisible  escaped  observation. 

When  the  laws  of  heat  became  known,  at  least 
when  it  was  ascertained  that  bodies  contain  at  the 
same  temperature,  and  in  equal  quantities,  either 
of  mass  or  bulk,  unequal  quantities  of  heaf,  the 
conclusion  became  probable,  that  the  caloric 
evolved  in  combustion' proceeded  rather  from  the 
oxygen  gas  of  the  atmosphere,  than  from  the  com- 
bustible body  ;  since  the  former  contains  a  much 
larger  quantity  than  the  latter.  The  caloric  evolv- 
ed was  therefore  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the 
condensation  of  the  oxygen  gas  in  the  new  com- 
bination into  which  it  entered. 

Though  approaching  to  the  truth,  this  explana- 
tion is  not  strictly  true.  It  is  not  merely  from 
the  oxygen  gas  being  condensed  that  the  caloric 
is  evolved,  because,  in  many  cases  of  combustion, 
the  product  still  exists  in  the  gaseous  state,  and  in 
others,  the  quantity  of  caloric  evolved  bears  no 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  condensation.  Phi- 
losophers ascribed  this  to  a  change  of  capacity  ; 
for,  in  different  bodies,  the  difference  in  the  pro- 
portion of  the  capacities  before  and  after  combus- 
tion, is  by  no  means  uniform  ;  and  hence  the  differ- 
ence in  the  quantities  of  caloric  extricated  in  va- 
rious cases  of  combustion. 

This  being  premised,  it  remains  to  explain  the 
origin  of  the  light  emitted  during  combustion ; 
for  although  we  take  it  for  granted  that  the  caloric 
is  evolved  from  the  oxygen  gas,  we  cannot  infer 
that  the  light  has  the  same  origin. 

It  is  very" probable  that  light  is  a  constituent 
part  of  inflammable  bodies  ;  for  it  is  frequently 
evolved  in  combinations  when  the  oxygen  is  mere- 
ly transferred  from  one  inflammable  substance  to 
another.  In  those  cases  it  must  proceed  from  the 
inflammable  body.  The  accension  of  oils  by  the 
affusion  of  acids,  the  combustion  of  metals  in  the 
same  way,  furnish  instances  of  the  kind. 

It  seems,  therefore,  probable  that  the  light  is 
derived  from  the  inflammable  substance  ;  and  that 
the  oxygen,  combining  with  the  bases  of  these 
substances,  disengages  the  light. 

It  may  be  concluded  then,  that  light  enters  into 
the  composition  of  all  combustible  bodies  ;  but  as 
we  are  unable  to  separate  the  light,  so  as  to  ob- 
tain these  bodies  pure,  we  treat  of  them  as  simple 
bodies. 

According  to  this  theory,  the  combustion  of 
phosphorous  in  oxygen  gas,  is  therefore,  the  effect 
of  a  double  affinity.     The  basis  of  the  oxygen 
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gas  unites  with  the  phosphorus,  to  form  phos] 
ric  acid  ;  and  the  light  disengaged  from  the  phos- 
phorus, together  with  the  heat  of  the  oxygen  gas, 
produces  the  vivid  flame. 

The  quantity  of  light  emitted  by  different  bodies 
is  supposed  to  depend  on  the  quantity  contained 
in  them,  and  on  the  proportion  in  which  it  is 
united  to  caloric. 

Such  is  the  theory  of  combustion  of  Lavoisier, 
modified  by  Grcn,  Leonardi,  ;md  llichter. 
Thomson's  Theory  of  Combustion. 

Though  the  preceding  theory  of  combustion  is 
simple  and  beautiful,  it  appears,  from  what  we 
are  now  going  to  state,  to  be  by  no  means  com- 
pletely satisfactory. 

It  has  misled  chemists,  by  confining  the  term 
combustion  to  the  act  of  oxygenation,  and  consi- 
dering that  all  bodies,  during  their  combustion, 
combine  with  oxygen,  without  at  the  same  time 
recollecting  that  this  latter  effect  may  take  place 
without  any  of  the  phenomena  usually  attendant 
on  combustion  ;  and  that,  though  certainly  all 
combustion  presupposes  the  combination  of  oxy- 
gen with  a  base,  yet  this  combination  maybe, 
and  repeatedly  is,  effected  where  no  combustion 
can  possibly  take  place.  Nothing  can  be  more 
evident  than  the  difference  which,  in  numberless 
instances,  prevails  between  the  act  of  oxygena- 
tion in  bodies  and  that  of  combustion,  inasmuch 
as  neither  the  phenomena  attending  on,  nor  the  re- 
sults arising  from  them,  are  the  same.  That  a 
distinction  therefore  should  be  made  between 
these  processes  is  obvious  ;  and  it  is  on,  this  ac- 
count that  Dr.  Thomson  has  offered  a  theory, 
which  considers  this  subject  in  a  new  point  of 
view,  and  which  bids  fair  to  enable  us  to  estimate 
the  phenomena  of  combustion  much  better  than 
has  hitherto  been  done. 

According  to  Dr.  Thomson's  theory,  all  the 
bodies  concerned  in  combustion  are  cither.  1. 
Combustibles. — 2.  Supporters  of  combustion.— 
3.  Incombustibles. 

I.  Combustible  bodies  are  those  substances 
which  are  said,  in  common  language,  to  burn. 
During  the  combustion,  they  appear  to  emit  light 
and  heat,  and,  at  the  same  time,  gradually  waste 
away.  Whr.n  this  change  has  reached  its  maxi- 
mum, the  process  of  combustion  is  at  an  end. 

The  class  of  combustibles  is  very  numerous; 
but  all  the  bodies  belonging  to  it  may  be  subdi- 
vided into  three  sets,  namely  : 

1.  Simple  combustibles.     2.  Compound  com- 
bustibles.    3.  Combustible  oxides,  &c. 
Simple  Combustibles. 

1.  Sulphur.  4.  Hydrogen  gas. 

2.  Phosphorus.  5.  All  the  metals. 

3.  Diamond,  or         6.  Boron. 

Carbon. 

Compound  Combustibles. 
The  compound  combustibles  consist  of  com- 
pounds, formed  by  the  simple  combustibles  unit- 
ing together,  and  are  of  course  much  more  nu- 
merous than  the  simple  combustibles.  They  may 
be  arranged  under  the  five  following  heads : 

1.  Sulphurets.  3.  Carburets. 

2.  Phosphurets.  4.   Alloys. 

5.  Sulphuretted,  phosphuretted,  and  carburet- 
ted  hydrogen. 

The  combustible  oxides  are  either  simple,  hav- 
ing a  single  base,  or  compound,  having  more 
than  one  base.  All  the  simple  combustible  ox- 
ides are  by  combustion  converted  into  acids. 

The  compound  combustible  oxides  are  by  far 
the  most  numerous. 

II.  The  supporters  op  combustion  are  bo- 
dies which  are  not  of  themselves,  strictly  speak- 
ing,    capable  of   underjoing     combustion,   but 
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winch  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  process ; 
lor  no  combustible:  body  can  burn  anlesi  some  one 
or  other  of  Ihem  be  present  Wbaneww  they 
are  excluded,  combustion  ceases.  All  the  sup- 
portent  of  combustion  known  at  present  are  oxy- 
gen, chlorinr,  iodine,  and  the  compound-*  which 
nil  with  i  i«li  other,  and  with  azote. 
There  are   indeed  certain  lubstancea.  besides 

,ily  the  same  properties  ; 
these  shall  be  afterward*  enumerated  under  the 
title  nl  /initial  supporters. 

HI.  The  iNi  omih  siible  bodies  are  neither 
capable  ol  undergoing  combustion  themselves, 
nor  hi  supporting  the  combustion  of  those  bi  dies 
that  an  :  they  are  therefore  not  immediately  <  on- 
nected  with  combustion  j  though  most  of  them 
,r  to  be  the  result*  of  that  process.  Azot, 
the  alkalies,  earths,  eS*c.  come  under  this  di- 
vision. 

Some  of  the  alkalies  and  earths  possess  certain 
properties  in  common  with  combustibles,  and  are 
capable  ol  inhibiting  phenomena  somewhat  ana- 
logous to  combustion  which  will  be  described 
afterwards  under  the  title  of  semi-comliiftion 

In  i  rery  case  "I  t  imbostiori,  there  must  there- 
fore be  present  a  combustible  body,  and  a  sup- 
porter of  combustion.  Daring  combustion,  the 
combustible  always  unites  with  the  supporter.     It 

is  tide  combination  which  occasions  the  apparent 
waste  and  alteration  of  the  combustible.  The 
new  compound  thus  formed  is  a  product  of  com- 
bustion. Every  product  of  combustion  is  either, 
1.  an  add,  or  2  mi  oxide,  ice.  It  is  true,  in- 
deed, that  other  bodies  sometime*  make  their 
appearance  during  combustion,   butthe.se  will  be 

band,  opon  examination,  not  to  be  products,  nor 

to  ha\c  unih  rgoue  combustion. 

Thus  one  ol  the  two  characteristic  marks 
which  distinguish  combustion,  namely,  the  ap- 
parent ira.ste  and  alteration  (>/  the  combustible 
body,  has  been  full]  explained.  For  the  expla- 
nation ol  it    «T   are    indebted   to   Lavoisier,    as 

stated  In  fore. 

Hut  though  the  combination  of  the  combustible 
with  oxygen,  or  other  supporter,  be  a  constant 
part  of  combustion,  yd  the  facility  with  which 
eombiist ililes  burn  is  not  proportional  to  their  ap- 
parent affinitj  for  oxygen. 

Phosphorus.  Bar  instance,  burns  more  readily 
than  charcoal;  ><t  charcoal  is  capable  of  ab- 
stract ins;  oxygen  from  phosphorus,  and  of  course 
has  a  neater  affinity  for  it.  Some  of  the  com- 
bustible oxidei  take  lire  more  readily  than  some 
of  the  simple  combustibles  ;  alkohol,  ether,  and 
cils,    in    exceedingly  combustible,  whereas  all 

tin   metals  require  vcrv  high  temperatures  when 

(In  supporter  is  air. 

This  greater  combustibility  of  combustible  ox- 
ides  is   probably  Owing  to  the  weaker  affinity  by 
which  their  particle*  are  united.  Hence  tb 
Data  easily  separated  than  homogeneous  parti- 
tad  ui  course  combine  more  readily  with 

nple  combustibles  Which  melt 
\,  or  which   are  in  the   state  of  lastic  fluids, 

are  also  vary  combustible,  because  the  cohesion 
be  tweea  their  parti.  l<  ■  iv  easirj  overcome. 

It  is  owing  to  the  same  inferiority  in  the  cohe- 
hioaj  ol  beterogt  aeou*  particles,  that  some  uf  the 
.  niiipouiiii  nqsaortaraoocaaian  combustion  in  Cir- 
cumstances when   the  eomlnistiliLes   would  not  be 
"II  bj   simple  SUppO) 

Thus  phosphora*  barns  in  air  at  the  common 

Irmprraluic  ;   but  it  cln.  s  not  bum  in  . 
unless  its  temperature  b<  raised.    Thus  also  oil* 
burn  rapidly    when  mixed  with  nitric  acid.      Ni- 
nas and  nitrous  oxide  constitute  exceptions 

'tile. 
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None  of  the  products  of  combustion  are  coin « 
bustible,  according  to  the  definition  of  combus- 
tion here  given.  This  want  of  combustibility  is 
not  owing  to  their  being  saturated  with  oxygen; 
for  several  of  them  are  capable  of  combining  with 
an  additional  dose  of  it.  But,  during  this  com- 
bination, no  caloric  or  lijrht  is  ever  emitted  ;  and 
the  compound  formed  differs  essentially  from  a 
product  of  combustion  ;  for  by  this  additional 
dose  of  oxygen,  the:  product  is  converted  into  a 
supporter.  Hence  we  see  that  combustion  ought 
not  to  be  confounded  with  the  combination  of  a 
body  with  oxygen,  as  was  done  formerly. 

Combustion,  indeed,  cannot  take  place  with- 
out the  combination  of  oxygen  or  other  support- 
er ;  but  oxygen  may  combine  with  bodies  in  dif- 
ferent proportions  without  the  phenomena  of 
combustion  and  the  product  obtained  by  com- 
bustion is  capable  of  becoming  converted  into  a 
supporter  of  combustion  ;  for  instance,  if  lead 
be  melted,  and  kept  so  for  some  time,  it  becomes 
covered  with  a  grey  pellicle,  or  oxide  of  lead,  a 
product  cons  sting  of  oxygen  and  lead  ;  but  if 
this  oxide  is  suffered  to  bt  heated  longer,  it  ab- 
sorbs an  addii  ional  quantity  of  oxygen,  and  be- 
comes converted  into  a  yellow  powder,  called 
yellow  oxide  of  lead.  If  this  yellow  oxide  be 
again  exposed  to  heat,  it  absorbs  still  more  oxy- 
gen, and  becomes  converted  into  red  oxide  of 
leud.  When  the  supporters  thus  formed  by  the 
combination  of  oxygen  with  products,  are  made 
to  support  combustion;  they  do  not  lose  all  their 
oxygen,  but  only  the  additional  dose  which  con- 
stituted them  supporters.  Of  course  they  are 
again  reduced  to  their  original  state  of  products 
of  combustion.  Hence  it  follows,  that  they  owe 
their  properties  as  supporters,  not  to  the  whole 
of  the  oxygen  which  they  contain,  but  to  the  ad- 
ditional dose  which  constituted  them  supporters. 
We  may  therefore  call  them  partial  supporters; 
indicating  by  the  term,  that  part  only  of  their 
oxygen  is  capable  of  supporting  combustion,  and 
not  the  whole. 

All  the  partial  supporters  with  which  we  arc 
acquainted,  contain  a  metallic  basis;  for  metallic 
oxides  arc  the  only  products  at  present  known, 
capable  of  combining  with  an  additional  dose  of 
oxygen.  It  is  a  circumstance  highly  deserving 
attention,  that  when  metals  are  capable  of  com- 
bining with  several  doses  of  oxygen,  the  product, 
or  oxide  formed  by  combustion  is  seldom  or  never 
that  which  contains  a  maximum  of  oxygen. 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  several  of  the  products 
of  combustion  are  capable  of  combining  with  oxy- 
gen. The  incombustibility  of  products,  there- 
fore, is  not  uxuing  to  their  leant  of  affinity  for 
oxygen,  but  to  some-  other  cause. 

No  product  of  combustion  is  capable  of  sup- 
porting combustion.  This  is  not  occasioned  by 
any  want  of  atlinity  to  combustible  bodies ;  for 
several  of  them  are  capable  of  combining  with 
ati  additional  dose  of  their  basis.  But  by  this 
combination,  they  lose  their  properties  a»  pro- 
ducts, and  are  converted  into  combustibles.  The 
process,  therefore,  differs  essentially  from  com- 
bustion. Thus  phosphoric  a1  id,  a  product  of  com- 
bustion, is  capable  of  combining  with  an  additional 
dose  ol  phosphorus,  and  forming  phosphorous 
acid,  a  combustible  body.  When  this  last  acid  Ls 
heated  in  contact  with  a  supporter,  it  undergoes 
combustion  ;  but  it  is  only  the  additional  dose  of 
the  combustible,  which  burns,  and  the  whole  is 
converted  into  phosphoric  acid.  Hence  we  see 
that  it  is  not  the  wqple  basis  of  these  compounds 
which  is  combustible,  but  merely  the  additional 
The'  compounds,  therefore  formed  by  the 
union   of  a   product   and   combustible,   mav  be 
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termed  partial  combustibles ;  indicating  by  the 
name,  that  a  part  only  of  the  base  is  capable  of 
undergoing  combustion.  Since  the  products  of 
combustion  are  capable  of  combining  with  oxy- 
gen, but  never  exhibit  the  phenomena  of  combus- 
tion, except  when  they  are  in  the  state  of  partial 
combustibles,  combustible  bodies  must  contain  a 
substance  which  they  lose  in  burning,  and  to 
which  they  owe  their  combustibility  ;  for,  after 
they  have  lost  it,  they  unite  to  oxygen  without  ex- 
hibiting the  phenomena  of  combustion. 

Though  the  products  of  combustion  are  not  ca- 
pable of  supporting  combustion,  they  not  unfre- 
quently  part  with  their  oxygen  just  as  supporters 
do,  give  it  out  to  combustibles,  and  convert  them 
into  products  ;  but  during  this  process,  no  heat 
nor  light  is  ever  evolved.  Water,  for  instance, 
gives  out  its  oxygen  to  iron,  and  converts  it  into 
the  black  oxide,  a  product.  Thus  we  see  that 
the  oxygen  of  products  is  capable  of  converting 
combustibles  into  products,  just  as  the  oxygen  of 
supporters  ;  but  during  the  combination  of  the  last 
only,  are  heat  and  light  emitted.  The  oxygen  of 
supporters  then  contains  something  which  the 
oxygen  of  products  wants. 

Whenever  the  whole  of  the  oxygen  is  abstracted 
from  products,  the  combustibility  of  their  base  is 
restored  as  completely  as  before  combustion  ;  but 
no  substance  is  capable  of  abstracting  the  whole 
of  the  oxygen,  except  a  combustible,  or  a  partial 
combustible.  Water,  for  instance,  is  a  product 
of  combustion,  whose  base  is  hydrogen.  To  re- 
store the  combustibility  of  the  hydrogen,  we  have 
only  to  mix  water  with  iron  or  zinc  filings,  and  an 
acid  ;  the  metal  is  oxidized,  and  the  hydrogen  gas 
is  evolved  as  combustible  a3  ever.  But  no  sub- 
stance, except  a  combustible,  is  capable  of  sepa- 
rating hydrogen  gas  from  water,  by  combining 
with  its  oxygen.  Thus  we  see  that  combustibles 
are  capable  of  restoring  the  combustibility  of  the 
bases  of  products  ;  but  they  themselves  lose  their 
combustibility  by  the  process,  and  are  converted 
into  products.  Combustibility,  therefore,  may  be 
thrown  at  pleasure  from  one  body  to  another. 

From  these  facts  it  is  obvious,  that  the  pro- 
ducts of  combustion  may  be  formed  without  com- 
bustion ;  but  in  these  cases  a  new  combustible  is 
always  evolved.  The  process  is  merely  an  inter- 
change of  combustibility  ;  for  the  combustible  is 
converted  into  a  product  only  by  means  of  a  pro- 
duct. Both  the  oxygen  and  the  base  of  the  pro- 
duct having  undergone  combustion,  have  lost 
something  which  is  essential  to  combustion.  The 
process  is  merely  a  double  decomposition.  The 
product  yields  its  oxygen  to  the  combustible,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  combustible  gives  out  some- 
thing to  the  base  of  the  product ;  the  combusti- 
bility of  that  base  then  is  restored  by^  the  loss  of 
its  oxygen,  and  by  the  restoration  of  something 
which  it  receives  from  the  other  combustible  thus 
converted  into  a  product. 

There  is  indeed  another  method  of  forming  the 
products  of  combustion  without  actual  combustion 
in  certain  cases;  but  the  phenomena  are  much 
more  complicated.  This  method  is  to  expose 
them  to  the  action  of  some  of  the  supporters  dis- 
solved in  water  :  especially  nitric  acid.  Thus 
most  of  the  metallic  oxides  may  be  formed  with- 
out combustion  by  the  action  of  that  acid  on  the 
metals.  But,  in  that  case,  a  new  supporter  is 
always  evolved,  namely,  nitrous  gas  ;  ammonia, 
a  new  combustible,  is  also  usually  formed  ;  and, 
not  unfrequently,  the  product  is  converted  into  a 
partial  suppm^ter. 

No  supporter  can  be  produced  by  combustion, 
or  by  any  equivalent  process.  As  several  oj  the 
Mipporters  consist  of  oxygen  combined  with  a 
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base,  it  follows  as  a  consequence  that  oxygen  may 
combine  with  a  base  without  losing  that  ingre- 
dient, which  occasions  combustion.  The  act  of 
combination  of  oxygen  with  a  base,  therefore,  ig 
by  no  means  the  same  with  combustion.  If  we 
take  a  view  of  the  different  supporters,  we  shall 
find  that  all  of  them  which  can  be  obtained  artifi- 
cially are  procured  either  from  other  supporters 
or  by  the  agency  of  electricity. 

I.  Oxygen  gas  may  be  procured  from  nitric 
acid,  and  from  several  of  the  partial  supporters 
as  the  black  oxide  of  manganese,  the  red  oxides  of 
lead  and  of  mercury.  The  action  of  heat  is  always 
necessary  ;  but  the  process  is  very  different  from 
combustion. 

II.  Air,  as  far  as  is  known  at  present,  cannot 
be  formed  artificially.  The  gas,  indeed,  which 
comes  over  during  part  of  the  usual  distillation  of 
nitrate  of  potassa  and  sulphuric  acid,  to  obtain 
nitric  acid,  resembles  air  very  closely.  But  it  is 
obtained  from  a  supporter. 

III.  Nitrous  oxide  has  hitherto  been  only 
procured  from  nitrous  gas  and  nitric  acid,  (in  ni- 
trate of  ammonia,)  both  of  which  are  supporters. 

IV.  Nitrous  gas  can  only  be  procured  by  the 
decomposition  of  nitric  acid,  a  supporter. 

V.  Oxtmuriatic  acid,  or  Chlorine,  can  be 
formed  by  the  action  of  muriatic  acid  on  the 
black  oxide  of  manganese,  the  red  oxides  of 
lead,  iron,  or  mercury  ;  all  of  which  are  partial 
supporters. 

VI.  Nitric  acid  is  formed  spontaneously 
upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  by  processes  with 
which  we  are  but  imperfectly  acquainted ;  but 
which  certainly  have  no  resemblance  to  combus- 
tion. Its  oxygen  is  probably  furnished  by  the 
air,  which  is  a  supporter ;  at  least,  it  has  been 
observed,  that  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  at  high  tem- 
peratures, are  capable  of  forming  nitric  acid. 

This  formation  of  nitric  acid  by  means  of  elec- 
tricity, has  been  considered  as  a  combustion,  but 
for  what  reason  it  is  not  easy  to  say :  the  substance 
acted  upon  is  not  a  combustible  with  a  supporter, 
but  a  supporter  alone.  Electricity  is  so  far  from 
being  equivalent  to  combustion,  that  it  sometimes 
acts  in  a  manner  diametrically  opposite  ;  unburn- 
ing,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  a  substance 
which  has  already  undergone  combustion,  and 
converting  a  product  into  a  combustible  and  a 
supporter.  Thus  it  decomposes  water,  and  con- 
verts it  into  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gas  ;  therefore 
it  must  be  capable  of  supplying  the  substances 
which  the  oxygen  and  combustible  lose  when 
they  combine  by  combustion,  and  form  a  product. 

Several  of  the  supporters  and  partial  supporters 
are  capable  of  combining  with  combustibles, 
without  undergoing  decomposition,  or  exhibiting 
the  phenomena  of  combustion.  In  this  manner, 
the  yellow  oxide  of  gold  combines  with  ammo- 
nia ;  the  red  oxide  of  mercury  with  oxalic  acid  ; 
and  oxymurialic  acid  with  ammonia.  Thus  also 
nitrate  of  potassa  may  be  combined,  or  at  least 
intimately  mixed  with  several  combustible  bodies, 
as  in  gun-powder,  fulminating  powder  &c.  In 
all  these  compounds,  the  oxyg»n  o(  th  upporter 
and  the  combustible  retain  the  ..,_r,  ts  which 
render  them  susceptible  of  corubusuoi, ;  hi 
the  compound  is  still  combustible.  And  in  #n- 
sequence  of  the  intimate  combination  of  the  com- 
ponent parts,  the  least  alteration  is  apt  to  destroy 
the  equilibrium  which  subsists  between  them  ;  the 
consequence  is,  combustion  and  the  formation  of 
a  new  compound.  Hence  these  compounds  burn 
with  amazing  facility,  not  only  when  heated,  but 
when  triturated,  or  struck  smartly  with  a  ham- 
mer. They  have  therefore  received  the  name  ot 
detonating  or  fulminating  bodies.  Thus  we  have 
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natuiggold,  fulminating  mercury,  fulminating 

'  Such  are  the  properties  of  the  combustibles, 
the  supporters,  and  the  products ;  and  such  the 
phenomena  which  they  exhibit  when  made  to  act 
upon  each  other. 

If  we  compare  together  the  supporters  and  the 
products,  we  shall  find  that  they  resemble  each 
other  in  many  respects.  Both  of  them  contain 
oxygen,  or  oilier  supporter,  as  an  essential  con- 
st itueut  part ;  both  are  capable  of  converting  com- 
bustibles into  products  ;  and  several  of  both  com- 
bine with  combustibles  and  with  additional  doses 
of  oxygen.  Hut  they  differ  from  each  other  in 
tin  ir  effects  on  combustibles.  The  former  only 
produce  combustion  ;  whereas  the  products  con- 
vert combustibles  into  products  without  combus- 
tion. Now,  as  the  ultimate  change  produced 
upon  combustibles  by  both  these  sets  of  bodies  is 
the  same,  and  as  the  substance  which  combines 
with  the  combustibles  is  in  both  cases  the  same, 
oxygen,  for  instance,  we  must  conclude  that  this 
oxygen  in  the  supporters  contains  something 
which  the  oxygen  of  the  products  wants,  some- 
thing which  separates  during  the  passage  of  the 
oxygen  from  the  product  to  the  combustible,  and 
ions  the  combustion,  or  emission  of  fire, 
which  accompanies  this  passage.  The  oxygen  of 
supporters  then  contains  some  ingredient  which 
the  oxygen  of  products  wants.  Many  circum- 
stances concur  to  render  it  probable  that  this  in- 
gredient is  caloric. 

The  combustible*  and  the  products  also  resem- 
ble each  other.  Both  of  them  contain  the  same 
or  a  similar  ba^e  ;  both  frequently  combine  with 
combustibles,  and  likewise  with  oxygen ;  but 
they  differ  essentially  in  the  phenomena  which 
accompany  their  combination  with  oxygen.  In 
the  one  case,  fire  is  emitted ;  in  the  other,  not. 
If  we  recollect  that  no  substance  but  a  combusti- 
ble is  capable  of  restoring  combustibility  to  the 
baaeofa  product,  and  that  at  its  doing  so  it  always 
loses  its  own  combustibility ;  and  if  we  recollect 
farther,  that  the  base  of  a  product  does  not  exhi- 
bit the  phenomena  of  combustion  even  when  it 
combines  with  oxygen,  we  cannot  avoid  conclu- 
ding, that  all  combustibles  contain  an  ingredient 
winch  they  lose  when  converted  into  products, 
and  that  this  loss  contributes  to  the  fire  which 
makes  its  appearance  during  the  conversion. 
Many  circumstances  contribute  to  render  it  pro- 
bable thai  this  ingredient  is  light. 

II  hi1  suppose  that  the  oxygen  of  supporters 
contains  caloric  as  an  essential  ingredient,  and 
th.it  light  is  a  component  part  of  all  combustibles, 
tin  phenomena  of  combustion  above  enumerated, 
numerous  and  intricate  as  they  are,  admit  of  an 
easy  and  obvious  explanation.  The  component 
of  the  oxygen  of  supporters  are  two ; 
namely,  I.  a  base,  2.  caloric.  The  component 
parts  of  combustible  arc  likewise  two  ;  namely, 
1.  a  base,  %,  light.  During  combustion,  the  base 
OJ  tin-  oxygen  combines  with  the  base  of  the 
combustible,  and  forms  the  product  ;  while,  at 
tin-  lama  time,  the  caloric  of  the  oxygen  com- 
bines with  the  lij;ht  of  the  combustible,  and  the 
eotjMondfUei  "If  in  the  form  of  lire.  Thus  coin- 
bintji.n  is  a  doable  decomposition  ;  the  oxygen 
.iiel  ...ii.IhMiIiI,-  divide  themselves  each  into  two 
portion*,  which  combine  in  pairs;  the  one  com- 
pound is  the  product,  and  the  other  the  fire,  which 

Heme  tin  r.  isnn  that  the  oxygen  of  products 
.-    unfit    lor    combustion.      It    WBtt    its    Caloric. 

iinn-i-  tin   ream  thai  combustion  does  not  take 

ninbines  with   products,  or 

ipportera.    These  bodies  cou- 
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tarn  no  light.  The  caloric  of  the  oxygen  ol 
course  is  not  separated,  and  no  lire  appears.  And 
this  oxygen  still  retaining  its  caloric,  is  capable 
of  producing  combustion  whenever  a  body  is  pre- 
sented which  contains  liffbt,  and  whose  base  has 
an  affinity  for  oxygen.  Hence  also  the  reason 
why  a  combustible  alone  can  restore  combusti- 
bility to  the  base  of  a  product.  In  all  such  cases, 
a  double  decomposition  takes  place.  The  oxygen 
of  the  product  combines  with  the  base  of  the  com- 
bustible, while  the  light  of  the  combustible  com- 
bines with  the  base  of  the  product. 

But  the  application  of  this  theory  to  all  the 
different  phenomena  described  above,  is  so  ob- 
vious, that  it  is  needless  to  give  any  more  exam- 
ples. Let  us  rather  inquire,  with  the  author,  int;» 
the  evidences  which  can  be  brought  forward  in 
its  support. 

As  caloric  and  light  are  always  emitted  during 
combustion,  it  follows  that  they  must  have  pre- 
viously existed  in  the  combustible,  the  supporter, 
or  in  both. 

That  the  oxysren  of  the  supporters  contains 
either  one  or  both  of  these  substances,  follows 
incontrovertibly  from  a  fact  already  mentioned, 
namely,  that  the  oxygen  of  products  will  not 
support  combustion,  while  that  of  supporters 
will.  Hence  the  oxygen  of  supporters  must  con- 
tain something  which  the  oxygen  of  the  products 
wants,  and  this  something  must  be  caloric,  or 
light,  or  both. 

That  the  oxygen  of  some  of  the  supporters  at 
least  contains  caloric,  as  an  ingredient,  has  been 
proved,  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  by  the  experi- 
ments of  Crawford,  Lavoisier,  and  La  Place. 
Thus  the  temperature  of  hot-blooded  animals  is 
maintained  by  the  decomposition  of  air.  Now 
if  the  oxygen  of  one  supporter  contains  caloric, 
the  same  ingredient  must  exist  in  the  oxygen  of 
every  supporter,  because  all  of  them  are  obviously 
in  the  same  state.  Hence  we  conclude  that  the 
oxygen  of  every  supporter  contains  caloric  as  an 
essential  ingredient. 

The  light  emitted  during  combustion  must  either 
proceed  from  the  combustible  or  the  supporter. 
That  it  proceeds  from  the  combustible,  must  ap- 
pear pretty  obvious,  if  we  recollect  that  the  colour 
of  the  light  emitted  during  combustion  varies,  ami 
that  this  variation  usually  depends,  not  upon  the 
supporter,  but  upon  the  combustible.  Thus  char- 
coal burns  with  a  red  flame,  sulphur  with  a  blue 
or  violet,  zinc  with  a  greenish-white,  &c. 

The  formation  of  combustibles  in  plants,  ob- 
viously requires  the  presence  and  agency  of  light. 
The  leaves  of  plants  emit  oxygen  gas,  when  ex- 
posed to  the  sun's  rays,  but  never  in  the  shade,  or 
in  the  dark. 

Besides  vegetation,  we  are  acquainted  with  two 
other  methods  of  unbuming  products,  or  of  con- 
verting them  into  products  and  combustibles,  bv 
exposing  them,  in  certain  circumstances,  to  the 
agency  of  fire,  or  of  electricity.  The  oxides  of 
gold,  mercury,  &c.  when  heated  to  redness,  are 
decomposed,  oxygen  gas  is  emitted,  and  the  pure 
metal  remains  behind.  In  this  case,  the  necessary 
caloric  and  light  must  be  furnished  by  the  fire  ;  a 
circumstance  which  explains  why  such  reductions 
always  require  a  red  heat.  When  carbonic  acid 
is  made  to  pass  repeatedly  over  red-hot  charcoal, 
it  combines  with  a  portion  of  charcoal,  and  is 
converted  into  gaseous  oxide  of  carbon.  If  this 
gas  be  a  combustible  oxide,  the  base  of  the  car- 
bonic acid  and  its  oxygen  must  have  been  sup- 
plied with  light  and  caloric  from  the  fire  ;  but  il 
it  be  a  partial  combustible,  it  is  merely  a  com- 
pound of  carbonic  acid  and  charcoal  :  which,,'. 
the  two  it  is,  remains  still  to  be  ascertained. 
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Electricity  decomposes  water,  and  converts  it 
iuto  oxygen  gas  and  hydrogen  gas ;  it  must,  there- 
fore, supply  the  heat  and  the  light  which  these 
bodies  lost  when  converted  into  a  product. 

These  facts,  together  with  the  exact  corres- 
pondence of  the  theory  given  above  with  the 
phenomena  of  combustion,  render  it  so  probable, 
that  Dr.  Thompson  has  ventured  to  propose  it  as 
an  additional  step  towards  a  full  explanation  of 
the  theory  of  combustion.  Every  additional  ex- 
periment has  served  to  confirm  it  more  and  more. 
It  even  throws  light  upon  the  curious  experiments 
of  the  accension  of  metals  with  sulphur,  which  suc- 
ceed in  vacuo,  under  mercury,  in  nitrogen  gis,  &c. 
Dr.  Thompson  has  noticed,  that  the  same  emis- 
sion of  caloric  and  light,  or  of  fire,  takes  place 
when  melted  sulphur  is  made  to  combine  with 
potassa,  or  with  lime,  in  a  crucible  or  glass  tube, 
and  likewise  when  melted  phosphorus  is  made  to 
combine  with  lime  heated  to  redness.  He  sup- 
poses that,  in  all  probability,  barytes  and  strontia 
exhibit  the  same  phenomenon  when  combined 
with  melted  sulphur  or  phosphorus  ;  and  perhaps 
some  of  the  metals  when  combined  with  phos- 
phorus. 

The  phenomena  Dr.  Thompson  explains  thus  : 
—The  sulphur  and  phosphorus  are  in  the  melted 
state,  and  then  lore  contain  caloric  as  an  ingre- 
dient ;  the  alkalies,  earths,  and  metals  which 
produce  the  phenomenon  in  question,  contain  light 
as  an  essential  ingredient.  The  sulphur,  or  phos- 
phorus combines  with  the  base  of  the  metal,  earth, 
or  alkali ;  while  at  the  same  time,  the  caloric, 
to  which  the  sulphur  or  phosphorus  owed  its 
fluidity,  combines  with  the  light  of  the  metal, 
earth,  or  alkali  ;  and  the  compound  flies  off  under 
the  form  of  fire. 

Thus  the  process  is  exactly  the  same  with  com- 
bustion, excepting  as  far  as  regards  the  product. 
The  melted  sulphur,  or  phosphorus,  acts  the  part 
of  the  suppoi'ter,  while  the  metal,  earth,  or  alkali, 
occupies  the  place  of  the  combustible.  The  first 
furnishes  caloric,  the  second  light,  while  the  base 
of  each  combines  together.  Hence  we  see  that 
the  base  of  sulphurets  and  phosphurets  resembles 
the  base  of  products  in  being  destitute  of  light ; 
the  formation  of  these  bodies  exhibiting  the  sepa- 
ration of  fire  like  combustion,  but  the  product 
differing  from  a  product  of  combustion  in  being 
destitute  of  oxygen,  Dr.  Thompson  distinguishes 
ihe  process  by  the  title  of  semi-combustion ;  indi- 
cating by  the  term,  that  it  possesses  one-half  of 
the  characteristic  marks  of  combustion,  but  is 
destitute  of  the  other  half. 

The  only  part  of  this  theory  which  requires 
proof  is,  that  light  is  a  component  part  of  the 
earths  and  alkalies.  But  as  potassa  and  lime  are 
the  only  bodies  of  that  nature,  which  we  are  cer- 
tain to  be  capable  of  exhibiting  the  phenomena 
of  semi-combustion,  the  proof's  must  of  necessity 
be  confined  to  them.  That  lime  contains  light  as 
a  component  part,  has  been  long  known.  Meyer 
and  Pelletier  observed  long  ago,  that  when  water 
is  poured  upon  lime,  not  only  heat  but  light  is 
emijted.  Light  is  emitted  also  abundantly,  when 
sulphuric  acid  is  poured  upon  magnesia,  or  upon 
lime,  potassa,  or  soda,  freed  from  the  water  of 
crystallisation.  In  all  these  cases,  a  semi-com- 
Imstion  takes  place.  The  water  and  the  acid 
being  solidified,  give  out  caloric,  while  the  lime 
or  potassa  gives  out  light. 
That  lime,  during  its  burning,  combines  with 
,  light,  and  that  light  is  a  component  part  of  lime, 
is°demonstrated  by  the  following  experiment,  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  Scheele. 

Fluor  spar  (flnate  of  lime)  has  the  property  of 
iho?phore.scini,'  strongly  when   heated,   but  the 
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experiment  does  not  succeed  twice  with  the  same 
specimen.  After  it  has  been  once  heated  suffi- 
ciently, no  subsequent  heat  will  cause  it  to  phos. 
phoresce.  Now  phosphorescence  is  merely  the 
emission  of  light ;  light  of  course  is  a  component 
part  of  fluor  spar,  and  heat  has  the  property  of 
separating  it.  But  the  phosphorescing  quality  of 
the  spar  may  be  again  recovered  to  it,  or,  which 
is  the  same  thing,  the  light  which  the  spar  had 
lost  may  be  restored  by  the  following  process : 

Decompose  the  fluate  of  lime  by  sulphuric  acid 
and  preserve  the  fluoric  acid  separate.  Boil  the* 
sulphate  of  lime  thus  formed,  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda  ;  a  double  decom- 
position takes  place  ;  sulphate  of  soda  remains  in 
solution,  and  carbonate  of  lime  precipitates.  Ig- 
nite this  precipitate  in  a  crucible,  till  it  is  reduced 
to  lime,  and  combine  it  with  the  fluoric  acid  to 
which  it  was  formerly  united.  The  fluor  spar 
thus  regenerated,  phosphoresces  as  at  first.  Hence 
the  lime,  during  its  ignition,  must  have  combined 
with  light. 

That  potassa  contains  light,  may  be  proved  iu 
the  same  manner  as  the  existence  of  that  body  in 
lime.  Now  as  potassa  Ls  deprived  of  its  carbonic 
acid  by  lime,  the  Doctor  supposes  that  the  pro- 
cess must  be  a  double  decomposition  ;  namely, 
that  the  base  of  the  lime  combines  with  carbonic 
acid,  while  its  light  combines  with  the  potassa. 

These  remarks  on  semi-combustion  might  easily 
be  much  enlarged  upon  :  for  it  is  obvious,  that 
whenever  a  liquid  combines  with  a  solid  contain- 
ing light,  and  the  product  is  a  solid  body,  some- 
thing analogous  to  semi-combustion  must  take 
place. 

COMEDO.  (From  comedo,  a  glutton.)  The 
comedones  of  old  writers  are  a  sort  of  worm  which 
eats  into  the  skin  and  devours  the  flesh. 

CO'MFREY.     See  Symphytum. 

Comi'sdi.     The  gum- arabic. 

Comi'ste.  The  epilepsy.  This  name  arose 
from  the  frequency  of  persons  being  seized  with 
this  disorder,  while  in  the  assemblies  called  Co- 
mitia. 

Comiti'ssa.  A  countess.  Some  preparations 
are  distinguished  by  this  name  ;  as  Pulvis  Com- 
tissa  de  Cantia,  the  Countess  of  Kent's  powder. 
Also  the  Cinchona  was  called  Pulvis  Comitiua. 

Commage'num.  (From  Commagene,  a  place 
in  Syria,  whence  it  was  brought. )  Syrian  oint- 
ment, mentioned  by  Galen. 

COMMANDUCA'TIO.  (From  commanduco, 
to  eat. )     The  act  of  mastication,  or  chewing. 

Comma'nsum.  (From  commando,  to  eat.) 
A  masticatory.  A  medicine  put  into  the  mouth 
and  chewed,  to  promote  a  discharge  of  phlegm, 
or  saliva. 

Commendato'rius.  (From  commendo,  to 
recommend. )  An  epithet  of  the  traumatic  bal- 
sam, tinctura  Benzoes  composita,  from  its  singu- 
lar virtues  and  usefulness. 

Co'mmi.  Gum.  When  alone  it  signifies  gum- 
arabic.  The  Ko/t/ti  \evKov,  mentioned  by  Hippo- 
crates in  his  De  Morb.  Mulieb.,  is  gum-arabic. 

COMMISSU'RA.  (From  committo,  to  join 
together.)  A  suture,  juncture,  or  joint.  A  term 
applied  in  anatomy  to  the  corners  of  theklips, 
where  they  meet  together ;  and  also  to  certain 
parts  of  the  brain  which  go  across  and  join  one 
hemisphere  to  the  other. 

COMMISSURA     ANTERIOR      CEREBRI.  The 

white  nerve-like  substance  which  crosses  the  an- 
terior part  of  the  third  ventricle  of  the  brain,  im- 
mediately above  the  infundibulum,  and  between 
the  anterior  crura  of  the  fornix ;  uniting  one 
hemisphere  of  the  brain  with  the  other. 

COMMISSURA  MAGNA  CEREBRI.      The   COfjW 
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urn  of  the  brain  is   so  termed  by  some 

I   POSTERIOR  CEREBRI.      A  white 

instance,  which  passes  from  one  hem- 
isphere of  tlie  brain  across  to  the  other,  imme- 
diately  over  the  opening  of  the  aquasduct  of  Syl- 
vius, in  the  posterior  part  of  the  third  ventricle 
of  the  brain,  and  above  the  corpora  quadrige- 
mina. 

Commu'nicant.        (From    communico,     to 

make  partake.)     A  term  applied  by  Bellini,  to 

fevers  of  two  kinds  afflicting  the  same  person, 

wherein  as  one  goes  off  the  other  immediately 

Beds. 

Compa'ges.  (From  compingo,  to  put  toge- 
ther. )     A  suture,  or  joint.    A  commissure. 

COMPARATIVE.  That  which  illustrates  by 
comparing  with  the  human  body  :  applied  to  ana- 
tomy anu  physiology.     See  Anatomy. 

Compeba.     See  Piper  Cubeba. 

Complete  Flower.     See  Flos. 

Completion.  A  term  used  by  the  ancient 
writers  in  various  acceptations  ;  but  latterly  it 
signifies  only  the  same  as  Plethora. 

COMPl-E'XUS.  (From  complecfor,  to  com- 
prise. )  Complexus  seu  biventer  cervicU  of  Al- 
bums. Dorso  trachelon  occipital  of  Dumas.  A 
muscle  situated  on  the  back  part  of  the  neck,  that 
draws  the  head  backwards,  and  to  one  side  :  and 
when  both  act,  they  draw  the  head  directly  back- 
ward. It  arises  from  the  transverse  processes  of 
the  seven  superior  vertebra;  of  the  back,  and  four 
inferior  of  the  neck,  by  as  many  distinct  tendinous 
origins  ;  in  its  ascent,  it  receives  a  fleshy  slip 
from  the  spinous  process  of  the  first  vertebra  of 
the  back  :  from  these  different  origins  it  runs  up- 
ward*, and  is  every  where  intermixed  with  tendi- 
nous fibres.  It  is  inserted,  tendinous  and  fleshy, 
into  the  inferior  edge  of  the  protuberance  in  the 
middle  of  the  os  occipitis,  and  into  a  part  of  the 
curved  line  that  runs  forwards  from  that  protu- 
berance.    It  draws  the  head  backwards. 

Complexus  minor.  See  Trachclo-mastoi- 
deus. 

COMPOSITUS.  Compound.  The  result  or 
effect  of  a  composition  01  different  things ;  or 
that  which  arises  from  them.  It  stands  opposed 
to  simple.  In  botany,  applied  to  leaves  and 
flowers.     Sat  Flos,  and  Folium. 

COMPOUND.     See  Compositus. 

Compound  iijfuvty.     See  Attraction. 

COMPRESSION.     (Compressio ;  from  com- 
primo,  to  press  together. )     A  diseased  state  of 
the  body,  or  of  a  part,  the  effect  of  something 
pressing  upon  it.    The  term  is  generally  applied 
to  the  brain.     Compression  of  the  brain  should 
be  distinguished  from  concussion  and  inflamma- 
tion.    When  the  brain  is  compressed  either  by 
bone,  extravagated    blood,    or  any   other  fluid, 
tin  re  is  a  general  insensibility,  the  eyes  are  half 
open,  the  pupils   dilated   and   motionless,  even 
when  a  candle  is  brought  near  the  eye  ;  the  retina 
•  risible  ;  the  limbs  relaxed  ;  the  breathing 
•rous ;    the   pulse  slow,  and,   according   to 
Alu-rni  thy,  less  subject  to  intermission  than  in 
cases  of  concussion.      Nor  is  the  patient  ever 
when  the   mnN  on  the  brain,  and  the 
ircuefal  insensibility,  arc  considerable  ;    for  the 
11  tiun  of  m  uniting  betrays  an  irritability  in 
the  stomach  and  ccsopha<nis. 

COMPRESSOR.  (Compressor;  from  com- 
primo,  to   p  r.)     A  name  applied  to 

those  umem  winch  press  together  the  parts  on 
which  they  act 

COM  uus.     Rintrus  vel  nasalis  of 

"r"1'1  '"    rrl    murtifornns    of 
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Winslow.  Dilatores  alarum  nasi  of  Cowpti  ; 
and  Maxillo  narinal  of  Dumas.  A  muscle  ol 
the  nose,  that  compresses  the  alae  towards  the 
septum  nasi  particularly  when  we  want  to  smell 
acutely.  It  also  corrugates  the  nose,  and  a 
in  expressing  certain  passions.  It  arises,  by  a 
narrow  beginning,  from  the  root  of  the  ala  nasi 
externally,  and  spreads  into  a  number  of  thin, 
separate  fibres,  which  run  up  along  the  cartilage: 
in  an  oblique  manner  towards  the  back  of  tin: 
nose,  where  it  joins  with  its  fellow,  and  is  insert- 
ed into  the  narrow  extremity  of  the  os  nasi, 
and  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone. 

COMPRESSUS.  Composed  ;  flattened  la- 
terally :  applied  to  leaves.     See  Leaf. 

COMPTONITE.  A  new  mineral  first 
brought  into  this  country  by  Lord  Compton,  and 
found  in  Drusy  cavities,  in  ejected  masses,  on 
Mount  Vesuvius. 

Compu'nctio.  (From  compungo,  to  prick.) 
A  puncture. 

CONA'RITJM.  (From  kuvos:  so  named 
from  its  conical  shape.)  A  cone.  See  Pineal 
gland. 

Concau'sa.  (From  con,  with,  and  causa,  a 
cause. )  A  cause  which  co-operates  with  another 
in  the  production  of  a  disease. 

CONCAVUS.  Hollow  ;  depressed  in  the  mid- 
dle. Applied  to  ler.ves,  petals,  &c.  depressed  in 
their  centre,  owing,  as  it  were,  to  a -tightness  in 
some  part  of  the  circumference  ;  as  in  Cyamus 
nelumbo,  and  the  petals  of  the  Galanthus  ni- 
valis. 

CONCENTRATION.  {Concentratio ;  from 
con,  and  centrum,  a  centre.)  The  volatilising  of 
part  of  the  water  of  fluids,  in  order  to  improve 
their  strength.  The  matter  to  be  concentrated, 
therefore,  must  be  of  superior  fixity  to  water. 
This  operation  is  performed  on  some  acids,  par- 
ticularly the  sulphuric  and  phosphoric.  It  is 
also  employed  in  solutions  ol  alkalies  and  neu- 
tral salts. 

CONCENTRIO.  Bulbus  concenlricus.  A 
concentric  bulb,  is  one  of  the  laminated  kind, 
well  illustrated  in  the  common  onion,  Allium 
cepa. 

CONCEPTACULUM.  A  former  name  for 
what  is  now  called  in  botany  receptaculum. 

CONCEPTION.  (Conceptio;  from  conci- 
pio,  to  conceive. )  The  impregnation  of  the  ovu- 
lum  in  the  female  ovarium,  by  the  subtile  prolific. 
aura  of  the  semen  virile.  In  order  to  have  a 
fruitful  coition,  it  is  necessary  that  the  semen  be 
propelled  into  the  uterus,  or  vagina,  so  that  its 
fecundating  vapour  shall  be  conveyed  through  the 
Fallopian  tube  to  the  ovarium  :  it  is  also  necessary 
that  there  be  a  certain  state  of  the  ovarium  of 
the  female  in  order  to  impregnate  it ;  which  is, 
that  the  ovum  shall  be  mature,  and  embraced 
by  the  fimbria;  of  the  Fallopian  tube,  to  convey- 
that  vivifying  principle  to  the  ovum.  See  Gene- 
ration. 

CO'NCHA.  (Concha,  Koy%rj,  a  liquid  mea- 
sure anions;  the  Athenians.)  A  term  applied 
by  anatomists  to  several  parts  of  the  body  ;  as 
the  hollow  of  the  ear,  the  spongy  bones  of  the 
nose,  &c. 

Concha  auricula.     See  Auricula. 

Concha  auris.  The  hollow  part  of  the  car- 
tilage of  the  outer  ear. 

Concha  margaritifera.  The  shell  from 
which  pearls  are  obtained.     See  Margarita. 

COHC&S  NARii'M.     The  turbinated  portion  ol 
the  ethmoid  bone,  and  the  inferior  spongy  bones 
of  the  nose,  which  are  covered  by  the  Schueid' 
rian  membrane,  are  so  termed. 
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CO'NCHLS.     (From  Koy^,  a  shell ;  so  uamed  attention  was  occupied  by  something  eK. 

from  their  likeness  to  a  shell.)     The  cranium,  and  Ion"  as  the  stupor  remains,  the  inflammation  of 

the  cavity  ot  the  eye.  the  brajn  secms  to  be  moderate  ;  but  as  the  for- 

Conci'dens.     (From  concido,  to  decay.)     1.  mer  abates,  the  latter  seldom  fails  to  increase- 

A  decrease  of  bulk  in  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  and  this  constitutes  the  third  stage,  which  is  the 

b0„y-           .      .  most  important  of  the  series  of  eftects  proceeding 

I.  A  diminution  of  a  tumour.  from  a  concussion. 

Concoagtjla'tio.     (From  con,  and  coagulo,  These  several  stages  vary  considerably  in  their 

to  coagulate  together.)    The  coagulation  or  crys-  degree  and   duration  ;  but  more  or  less  of  each 

tallisation  of  different  salts,  first  dissolved  together  will  be   found  to  take  place  in  every  instance 

ln^J|?  same  fluid.  where  the  brain  has  been  violently  shaken.  W|„  - 

CONCO'CTIO.     (From  concoquo,  to  digest.)  ther  they  bear  any  certain  proportion  to  each 

1.  Concoction;  digestion.    This  term  was  for-  other  or  not,  is  not  known;  indeed  this  will  de- 

merly  very  generally  used  to  express  that  opera-  pend  upon  such  a  variety  of  circumstances  in  the 

tion  of  nature  upon  morbid  matter  which  renders  constitution,  the  injury,  and  the  after-treatment 

it  fit  to  be  separated  from  the  healthy  fluid.  that  it  must  be  difficult  to  determine. 

2.  The  alteration  which  the  food  undergoes  in  To  distinguish  between  an  extravasation  and  a 

the  prima;  viae.  concussion  by  the  symptoms  only,  Mr.  Pott  says, 

Concrema'tio.     (From  con,  and  cremo,  to  is  frequently  a  very  difficult  matter ;  sometimes 

burn  together. )     Calcination.  an  impossible  one.     The  similarity  of  the  effects, 

CONCRETION.     (Concretio ;  from  concres-  in  some  cases,  and  the  very  small  space  of  time 

co,  to  grow  together. )  which  may  intervene  between  the  going  off  of  the 

1.  The   condensation  of  any  fluid  substance  one  and  accession  of  the  other,  render  this  a  very 
into  a  more  solid  consistence.  nice  exercise  of  the  judgment.  The  first  stunnin<* 

2.  The  growing  together  of  parts  which,  in  a  or  deprivation  of  sense,  whether  total  or  partial! 
natural  state,  are  separate.  may  be  from  either,  and  no  man  can  tell  from 

CONCU'RSUS.       (From  concurro,  to  meet  which;  but  when  these  first  symptoms  have  heen 
together. )     The  congeries  or  collection  of  symp- 
toms which  constitute  and  distinguish  the  particu- 
lar disease. 

CONCESSION.  (From  concutio,  to  shake 
together.)  Concussion  of  the  brain.  Various 
alarming  symptoms,  followed  sometimes  by  the 

most  fatal  consequences,  are  found  to  attend  great  time  between  the  two,  the'greater  is  the  probabi- 

violence  offered  to  the  head ;  and  upon  the  strict-  lity  not  only  that  an  extravasation  is  the  cause, 

est  examination,  both  of  the  living  and  the  dead,  but  that  the  extravasation  is  of  the  limpid  kind, 

neither  fissure,  fracture,  nor  extravasation  of  any  made  gradatim,  and  within  the  brain, 

kind  can  be  discovered.     The  same  symptoms  Whoever  seriously  reflects  on  the  nature  of 

and  the  same  events  are  met  with,  when  the  head  these  two  causes  of  evil  within  the  cranium,  and 

has  received  no  injury  at  all  ab  externo,  but  has  considers  them  as  liable  to  frequent  combination 

only  been  violently  shaken ;  nay,  when  only  the  in  the  same  subject,  and  at  the  same  time  consi- 

body,  or  general  frame,  has  seemed  to  have  sus-  ders  that,  in  many  instances,  no  degree  of  infor- 

tained  the  violence.     The  symptoms  attending  a  mation  can  be  obtained  from  the  only  person  ca- 

concussion,  are  generally  in   proportion   to  the  pable  of  giving  it  (the  patient,)  will  immediately 

degree  of  violence  which  the  brain  itself  has  sus-  be  sensible  how  very  difficult  a  part  a  practitioner 

tained,  and  which,  indeed,  is  cognizable  only  by  has>to  act  in  many  of  these  cases,  and  how  very 

the  symptoms.     If  the  concussion  be  very  great,  unjust  it  must  be  to  call  that  ignorance  which  is 

all  sense  and  power  of  motion  are  immediately  only  a  just  diffidence  arising  from  the  obscurity  of 

abolished,  and  death  follows  soon;  but  between  the  subject,  and  the  impossibility  of  attaining  ma- 

this  degree  and  that  slight  confusion  (or  stunning,  terials  to  form  a  clear  judgment. 
i  as  it  is  called,)  which  attends  most  violences 
done  to  the  head,  there  are  many  shades.    The 
following  is  Abernethy's  description  of  the  symp- 
toms of  concussion,  which  he  is  of  opinion,  may 


removed,  or  have  spontaneously  disappeared,  if 
such  patient  is  again  oppressed  with  drowsiness, 
or  stupidity,  or  total  or  partial  loss  of  sense,  it 
then  becomes  probable  that  the  first  complaints 
were  from  concussion,  and  that  the  latter  are  from 
extravasation ;  and  the  greater  the  distance  of 


•nais  iu  lui ui  u  uieai  juugweut. 

Abernethy  observes,  that  in  cases  of  simple 
concussion,  the  insensibility  is  not  so  great,  as 
where  compression  exists,  the  pupils  are  more 
contracted,  the  muscles  less  relaxed,  little  or  no 


be  divided  into  three  stages. 


r  stertor  attends,  but  the  pulse  is  very  intermitting, 

_'        nv\A      in      elirt-1-.f      o-ieDG      tlww       W     f\i\fn     P(\n<u]t'm\l\>' 


and  iii  slight  cases   there   is  often  considerable 
sickness. 

Very  different  modes  of  treating  these  accidents 
have  been  practised,  and  no  doubt  the  same  means 
should  not  be  pursued  indiscriminately.  Much 
must  depend  on  the  state  of  the  patient,  when  he 
received  the  injury,  the  degree  of  this,  the  time 
which  has  elapsed  since,  and  other  circumstances. 


The  first  is  that  state  of  insensibility  and  de- 
rangement of  the  bodily  powers  which  immedi- 
ately succeeds  the  accident.  While  it  lasts,  the 
patient  scarcely  feels  any  injury  that  may  be  in- 
flicted on  him.  His  breathing  is  difficult,  but  in 
general  without  stertor ;  his  pulse  intermitting, 
and  his  extremities  cold.  But  such  a  state  can- 
not last  long  ;  it  goes  off  gradually,  and  is  suc- 
ceeded by  another,  which  is  considered  as  the  Abernethy  considers,  that  in  the  first  stage  little 
second  stage  of  concussion.  In  this,  the  pulse  and  should  be  done  ;  that  the  stimulants  often  em- 
respiration  become  better,  and,  though  not  regu-  ployed  may  be  even  injurious  ;  but  more  especi- 
larly  performed,  are  sufficient  to  maintain  life,  ally  so  in  the  second  stage,  increasing  the  ten- 
and  to  diffuse  warmth  over  the  extreme  parts  of  dency  to  inflammation  ;  and  where  this  has  come 
the  body.  The  feeling  of  the  patient  is  now  so  on,  that  the  antiphlogistic  plan  must  be  actively 
far  restored,  that  he  is  sensible  of  his  skin  being  pursued.  However,  a  moderate  abstraction  of 
pinched  •  but  he  lies  stupid  and  inattentive  to  blood,  general  or  topical,  will  be  commonly  pro- 
sh>ht  external  impressions.  As  the  effects  of  per  at  first,  where  the  habit  will  allow  it,  as  con- 
concussion  diminish,  he  becomes  capable  of  re-  gestion  may  be  suspected,  and  to  obviate  inflam- 
/plving  to  questions  put  to  him  in  a  loud  tone  of  mation,  especially  where  the  person  was  intoxi- 
voice  especially  when  they  refer  to  his  chief  suf-  cated  at  the  time  of  the  accident ;  and  the  effect 
^  ferin*  at  the  time,  as  pain  in  the  head,  &c.  ;  of  this  measure  may  influence  the  subsequent 
otherwise  he  answers  incoherently,  and  n<  if  his  treatment.  If  the  pulse  rose  after  it,  and  thep*- 
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ntnt  became  more  sensible,  we  should  be  led  to 
evacuating  plan,  taking  perhaps  more 
blond,  exhibiting  active  cathartics,  as  the  bowels 
will  be  found  very  torpid,  applying  cold  lotions 
to  the  head,  &c.  These  means,  however,  will  be 
i  ally  called  for,  when  marks  of  inflamma- 
tion appear.  Sometimes  brisk  emetics  have  been 
beneficial,  as  sulphate  of  zinc,  &c.  :  they 
are  particularly  recommended,  where  the  person 
was  under  the  influence  of  anger  ;  or  the  stomach 
full,  when  the  accident  happened  •  but  they  are 
liable  to  objection,  where  there  are  marks  ot  con- 
II,  or  increased  action  in  the  vessels  of  the 
If  bleeding  should  lower  the  pulse,  and 
render  the  patient  worse,  evacuations  must  not  be 
pursued  ;  it  may  be  better  generally  to  wait  the 
gradual  return  of  sensibility,  unleM  the  torpor  be 
Manning,  like  a  state  of  syncope  :  in  which  case, 
or  if  it  continue  very  long,  stimulants  appear  jus- 
tified, as  ammonia,  or  others  of  transient  opera- 
tion, with  a  blister  to  the  head,  to  restore  some 
decree  of  sensibility.  If  in  the  sequel  marks  of 
irritation  appear,  as  spasms  or  convulsions,  opium 
joined  with  antimony,  or  in  the  form  of  Dover's 
powder,  will  probably  be  useful,  the  necessary 
evacuations  being  premised,  and  the  warm  bath. 
In  all  cases  the  head  should  be  kept  quiet ;  as  the 
patient  is  convalescent,  tonics,  and  the  shower- 
bath  may  be  employed  with  advantage ;  and  it 
will  be  particularly  necessary  to  avoid  great  bo- 
dily exertion,  stimulating  liquors,  &c.  Should 
paralytic  symptoms  remain,  stimulants  general  or 
local  may  be  required.  Where  alarming  symp- 
toms follow  an  injury  to  the  head,  extravasation 
may  be  suspected :  and  the  operation  of  trepan- 
ning, skilfully  performed,  will  do  no  harm  to  the 
patient,  but  may  materially  relieve,  even  by  the 
loss  of  blood  attending. 

CONDENSATION.      (Conden.ia.tio;    from 
condenso,  to  make  thick. )     A  thickening  of  any 
fluid. 
CONDIME'NTITM.     (From  condio,  to  pre- 
■■.  or  season.)    A  condiment,   preserve,   or 
uneat. 
Con  du'ctio.  (From  conduco,  to  draw  along. ) 
In  Cu'lius   Aunlianus,  it  is   a  spasm,  or  convul- 
sion, drawing  the  muscles  out  of  their  proper 
position*. 

CONDI   <  TOR.     (From  conduco,  to  lead,  or 
guide.}     A  ita-rical  instrument,  the  use  of  which 
is  to  direct  the  knife  in  certain  operations.     It  is 
I'oniiiiotily  called  a  director. 
CONDUPLICATU8.     Folded.     Applied  to 
leaves  when  the  margins  are  clapped  flatly  toge- 
ther, as  in   Rotetea  purpurea,   and  the  bases  of 
•word-shaped  learea.     See  Leaf. 
CONDYLE.     (Condi/tut;   from  kovSv,    an 
al  cap,  shaped  like  a  joint.)     A  round  emi- 
■  "I  a  hone  in  any  of  the  joints. 
ONDYLO  .MA.       ( Condyloma,    atis.    n.  ; 
linm  »,„■,'.  \0(,  a  tubercle,  or  knot.)    A  soft,  wart- 
like excrescence,  that  appean  about  the  anus  and 
pudendum  of   both   sixes.      There   are   several 
condylomata,   which  have   received 
front  their  appearances;   ilftou,   crystte, 
thymus,  troin  their  resemblance  to  a  fiX  &c. 
I  ONE,    See  8trobtiu4. 

Comei'oh.  (From  ^rar,  to  turn  round.)  In 
llippocrafc  -  it  imports  hemlock.  It  is  said  to  be 
thus  named,  became  it  prodneea  a  vertigo  in  those 
who  take  ,t  inwardly.     See  Conkim. 

Varftm  antiduun- 

'iiii.  J 

CTION.  (Con/ecKo,  onu.f.j  from 
•  on!,,,,,,  to  make  „p.)  A  confection.  In  general 
it    means    anyjthin-  made    op  with  Stear.     The 

'  'Htheiieu  Lon,|o„  Pharmacopeia,  includes 


those  articles  which  were  formerly  called  electu- 
aries and  conserves,  between  which  there  do  not 
appear  to  be  sufficient  grounds  to  make  a  dis- 
tinction. 

CONFECTIO   AMYGDALARUM.       Confection   of 

almonds.  Take  of  sweet  almonds,  an  ounce ; 
Acacia  gum  powdered,  a  drachm  ;  refined  sugar, 
half  an  ounce.  The  almonds  having  been  previ- 
ously macerated  in  water,  and  their  external  coat 
removed,  beat  the  whole  together,  until  they  are 
thoroughly  incorporated.  It  has  been  objected  to 
the  almond  mixture,  which  is  an  article  of  very 
general  use,  that  it  requires  considerable  time  for 
its  extemporaneous  preparation,  and  that  it  spoils 
and  cannot  be  kept  when  it  is  made.  This  will  be 
obviated  by  the  present  form,  which  does  keep 
for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  and  rubs  down  into 
the  mixture  immediately. 

Confectio  aromatica.  This  preparation 
was  formerly  called  Confectio  cardiaca.  Con- 
fectio Raleighana.  Take  of  cinnamon  bark, 
nutmegs,  of  each  two  ounces  ;  cloves,  an  ounce  • 
cardamom  seeds,  half  an  ounce  ;  saffron  dried, 
two  ounces  ;  prepared  shells,  sixteen  ounces ;  re- 
fined sugar  powdered,  two  pounds ;  water,  a  pint. 
Reduce  the  dry  substances,  mixed  together,  to 
very  fine  powder  ;  then  add  the  water  gradually, 
and  mix  the  whole,  until  it  is  incorporated.  This 
preparation  is  now  much  simplified  by  the  London 
college.  It  is  an  excellent  medicine,  possessing 
stimulant,  antispasmodic,  and  adstringent  virtues  ; 
and  is  exhibited  with  these  views  to  children  and 
adults,  in  a  vast  variety  of  diseases,  mixed  with 
other  medicines.  It  may  be  given  in  doses  of  10 
gr.  to  a  drachm. 

Confectio  aurantiorum.  Conserva  coi- 
ticis  exterioris  auruntii  hispalensis.  Conserva 
flavedinis  corticum  aurantiorum.  Take  of 
fresh  external  rind  of  oranges,  separated  by  rasp- 
ing, a  pound  ;  refined  sugar,  three  pounds.  Bruise 
the  rind  with  a  wooden  pestle,  in  a  stone  mortar ; 
then,  after  adding  the  sugar,  bruise  it  again,  until 
the  whole  is  thoroughly  incorporated.  This  is 
well  calculated  to  form  the  basis  of  a  tonic  and 
stomachic  confection,  and  may  be  given  alone  in 
doses  of  from  two  to  five  drachms,  twice  or  three 
times  a-day. 

Confectio  cardiaca.  See  Confectio  aro- 
matica. 

Confectio  cassije.  Electuarium  cassia. 
Electuarium  e  cassia.  Confection  of  cassia. 
Take  of  fresh  cassia  pulp,  half  a  pound  ;  manna, 
two  ounces  ;  tamarind  pulp,  an  ounce ;  syrup  of 
roses,  half  a  pint.  Bruise  the  manna  ;  melt  it  in 
the  syrup  by  a  water-bath  ;  then  mix  in  the  pulps, 
and  evaporate  down  to  a  proper  consistence. 
This  is  a  very  elegant,  pleasant,  and  mild  aperi- 
ent for  the  feeble,  and  for  children.  Dose  from 
two  drachms  to  an  ounce. 

Confectio  opii.  Confectio  opiata.  Phi- 
Ionium  Londinense.  Philonium  Romanum. 
Confection  of  opium.  Take  of  hard  opium  pow- 
dered, six  drachms ;  long  pepper,  an  ounce ; 
ginger  root,  two  ounces:  caraway-seeds,  three 
ounces;  syrup,  a  pint.  Rub  together  the  opium 
and  the  syrup  previously  heated  ;  then  add  the 
remaining  articles  reduced  to  powder,  and  mix. 
To  the  credit  of  modern  pharmacy,  this  is  the 
only  one  that  remains  of  all  those  complicated 
and  confused  preparations  called  mithridate,  the- 
riaca,  &c.  ;  it  more  nearly  approximates,  in  its 
composition,  the  philonium  than  any  other,  and 
may  be  considered  as  an  effectual  substitute  for 
them  in  practice.  This  very  warm  and  stimula- 
ting confection  is  admirably  calculated  to  relieve 
diarrhoea,  or  spasms  of  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
and  il  frequently  ordered  in  doses  of  from  lOgr*., 
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to  half  a  drachm.  About  36  grains  contain  one 
of  opium. 

Confectio  piperis  nigri.  Confection  of 
black  pepper.  Take  of  black  pepper  ;  elecam- 
pane, of  each  a  pound;  fennel  seeds,  three 
pounds ;  honey ;  refined  sugar,  of  each  two 
pounds.  Rub  the  dry  ingredients  together,  so  as 
to  reduce  them  to  a  very  fine  powder  ;  then,  hav- 
ing added  the  honey,  rub  them  again  so  that  the 
whole  may  incorporate.  This  confection  is  given 
internally  against  a  relaxed  condition  of  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  rectum,  producing  partial  pro- 
lapse, and  against  that  piley  state  which  results 
from  weakness.  A  similar  compound  has  been 
long  celebrated  and  sold  under  the  name  of  Ward's 
paste. ' 

Confectio  rosje  canine.  Conserva  cy- 
nosbati.  Conserva  fructus  cynosbati.  Con- 
serve of  hips.  Confection  of  dog-rose.  Take  of 
dog-rose  pulp,  a  pound ;  refined  sugar  powdered, 
twenty  ounces.  Expose  the  pulp  in  a  water-bath 
to  a  gentle  heat ;  then  add  the  sugar  gradually, 
and  rub  them  together  until  they  are  thoroughly 
incorporated.  This  preparation  is  cooling  and 
adstringent ;  it  is  seldom  given  alone,  but  mostly 
joined  to  some  other  medicine,  in  the  form  of 
linctus,  or  electuary. 

Confectio  ros.s:  gallic.e.  Conserva  rosa. 
Conserva  rosarum  rubrarum.  Conserve  of  red 
rose.  Take  of  the  petals  of  the  red  rose,  before 
it  is  expanded,  and  without  the  claws,  a  pound  : 
refined  sugar,  three  pounds.  Bruise  the  petals  in 
a  stone  mortar ;  then,  having  added  the  sugar, 
beat  them  again  together,  until  they  are  thorough- 
ly incorporated.  This  is  an  excellent  sub-astrin- 
gent composition.  Rubbed  down  with  water,  it 
forms  an  excellent  drink,  with  some  lemon  juice, 
in  hemorrhagic  complaints  ;  it  may  also  be  given 
with  vkriolated  zinc,  in  the  form  of  an  electuary. 

Confectio  rutjE.  Electuarium  e  buccis 
lauri:  Confection  of  rue.  Take  of  rue  leaves 
dried,  caraway  seeds,  bay  berries,  of  each  an 
ounce  and  a  half;  sagapenum,  half  an  ounce  ; 
black  pepper,  two  drachms  ;  clarified  honey,  six- 
teen ounces.  Rub  the  dry  articles  together,  into 
a  very  fine  powder ;  then  add  the  honey,  and  mix 
the  whole.     Its  use  is  confined  to  clysters. 

Confectio  scammone^e.  Electuarium 
scammonii.  Electuarium  e  scammonio.  Elec- 
tuarium caryocostinum.  Confection  of  scam- 
mony.  Take  of  scammony  gum  resin  powdered, 
an  ounce  and  a  half;  cloves  bruised,  ginger  root 
powdered,  of  each,  six  drachms  ;  oil  of  caraway, 
half  a  drachm  ;  syrup  of  roses,  as  much  as  is 
sufficient.  Rub  the  dry  articles  together,  into 
very  fine  powder  ;  next  rub  them  again  whilst  the 
syrup  is  gradually  added ;  then  add  the  oil  of  ca- 
raway, and  mix  the  whole  well  together.  This 
is  a  strong  stimulating  cathartic,  and  calculated  to 
remove  worms  from  the  prim*  via;,  with  which 
view  it  is  mostly  exhibited.     Dose  from  3ss.  to3j. 

Confectio  senn^e.  Electuarium  senna. 
Electuarium  lenitivum.  Confection  of  senna. 
Take  of  senna  leaves,  eight  ounces  ;  figs,  a  pound; 
tamarind  pulp,  pulp  ot  prunes,  cassia  pulp,  of 
each  half  a  pound  ;  coriander  seeds,  four  ounces  ; 
liquorice-root,  three  ounces  ;  refined  sugar,  two 
pounds  and  a  half.  Powder  the  senna  leaves 
with  the  coriander  seeds,  and  separate,  by  sift- 
in»-  ten  ounces  of  the  mixed  powder.  Boil  the 
remainder  with  the  figs  and  the  liquorice-root,  in 
four  pints  of  water,  until  it  be  reduced  to  half; 
then  press  out  and  strain  the  liquor.  Evaporate 
the  liquor,  until  a  pint  and  a  half  only  remains  of 
the  whole  ;  then  add  the  sugar,  to  make  syrup. 
Lastly,  mix  the  pulps  gradually  with  the  syrup, 
•ind  having  added  the  sifted  powder,  mix  the 
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whole  together.     This  is  a  mild  and  elegant  ip< 
rient,  well    adapted  for    pregnant  women,  and 
those  whose  bowels  are  easily  moved.    Dose,  3ss. 
to  2SS. 

CONFERTUS.  Clustered,  or  crowded  to- 
gether :  applied  to  leaves.     See  Leaf. 

CONFE'RVA.  (From  conferveo,  to  knit  to- 
gether. )  1 .  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Cryptogamia ;  Order, 
Alga. 

2.  A  kind  of  moss  :  named  from  its  use  former- 
ly in  healing  broken  bones. 

Conferva  helminthocortos.  See  Coral- 
Una  corsicana. 

Conferva  rivalis.  This  plant,  Conferva; 
Jilamentis  simplicissimus  aquaW- ,  \  lungissitmii 
of  Linnaeus,  has  been  recommended  in  cases  of 
spasmodic  asthma,  phthisis,  &c.  on  account  of  the 
great  quantity  of  vital  air  it  contains. 

CONFIRMA'NTIA.  (From  con.  and  firmo, 
to  strengthen.)     1.  Restoratives. 

2.  Medicines  which  fasten  the  teeth  in  their 

CONFLUENT.  Running  together.  Applied 
to  eruptions.     See  Variola. 

CONFLU'XION.  Much  used  by  Hippocrates, 
and  his  interpreter  Galen,  from  a  notion  that  parts 
at  a  distance  have  mutual  consent  with  one  another, 
and  that  they  are  all  perspirable  by  many  subtle 
streams.  Paracelsus,  according  to  his  way,  ex- 
pressed the  former  by  confederation. 

CONFORMA'TIO.  (From  conformo,  to 
shape  or  fashion. )  Conformation.  The  natural 
shape  and  form  of  any  part. 

Conforta'ntia.  (From  conforto,  to  strength- 
en.)    Cordial  and  strengthening  medicines. 

Confortati'va.     The  same. 

Confu'sio.  (From  confundo,  to  mix  togeth- 
er. )  A  confusion,  or  disorder  in  the  eyes,  pro- 
ceeding from  a  rupture  of  the  membranes,  which 
include  the  humours,  by  which  means  they  are  all 
confounded  together. 

Congela'ti.  (From  congelo,  to  freeze.) 
Congelatici.  Persons  afflicted  with  a  catalepsy 
are  so  called,  by  which  all  sensation  seems  to  be 
taken  away. 

CONGELATION.  ( Congelatio  ;  from  con- 
gelo, to  freeze.)  That  change  of  liquid  bodies 
which  takes  place  when  they  pass  to  a  solid  state, 
by  losing  the  caloric  which  kept  them  in  a  state 
of  fluidity. 

Congelati'va.  (From  congelo,  to  congeal.) 
Medicines  that  inspissate  humours,  and  stop  flux- 
ions and  rheums. 

CO'NGENER.  (From  con,  and  genus, 
kind. )  Of  the  same  kind ;  concurring  in  the 
same  action.     It  is  usually  said  of  the  muscles. 

CONGE'STION.  (From  congero,  to  amass.) 
A  collection  of  blood  or  other  fluid  ;  thus  we  say 
a  congestion  of  blood  in  the  vessels  when  they 
are  over  distended,  and  the  motion  is  slow. 

CONGLOBATE.  ( Cong  lobatus ;  from 
conglobo,  to  gather  into  a  ball. )  LA  term  ap- 
plied to  a  gland,  Glandula  conglobata,  which  is 
formed  of  a  contortion  of  lymphatic  vessels,  con- 
nected together  by  cellular  structure,  having  nei- 
ther a  cavity  nor  any  excretory  duct :  such  are 
the  mesenteric,  inguinal,  axillary  glands,  &c.  See 
Gland. 

2.  A  conglobate  flower,  is  a  compound  one 
growing  in  the  form  of  a  sphere  or  globe. 

CONGLOMERATE.  (Conglomeratus ; 
from  conglomero,  to  heap  upon  one. )  1 .  Applied 
to  a  gland,  Glandula  conglomerata,  which  con- 
sists of  a  number  of  smaller  glomerate  glands,  the 
excretory  ducts  of  which  afl  unite  into  one  com- 
mon dnct :  such  are  the  saliva!,  parotid  glands,  &c. 
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'J.  Conglomerate  flowers,  are  such  as  are  heap- 
I  her  on  a  footstalk,  to  which  they  are  ir- 
regularly, but  closely  connected.     See  Panicula. 

CONGLOMERITE.  A  compound  mineral 
mass,  in  which  angular  fragments  of  rocks  are 
imbedded.  The  Italian  term  breccia,  has  the 
tame  meaning.  In  pudding  stone,  the  imbedded 
fragments  are  round,  bearing  the  marks  of  ha- 
ving been  polished  by  attrition. 

CONGLUTINA'NTIA.  (From  conglutino, 
to  glue  together. )  Healing  medicines  ;  and  such 
as  unite  parts  disjoined  by  accident. 

CONICU8.  Conical.  Applied  to  leaves,  nec- 
taries, receptacles,  &c. — Nectarium  conicum,  in 
tl>.  '  7 ncularia  foliosa,  and  the  receptacle  of 
the  daisy,  Anlhemis  arvensis,  cotula,and  Matri- 
caria chamonulla. 

CONIFERS.  Cone-bearing  plants.  The 
name  of  an  order  in  Linnxus's  Fragments  of  a 
Natural  Method. 

COOTS.  Kov<{-  Dust ;  fine  powder  ;  ashes  ; 
a  nit  in  the  hair  ,  scurf  from  the  head  ;  and  somc- 
ignifies  lime. 

CONITE.  1.  An  ash  or  greenish  grey  colour- 
ed mineral,  which  becomes  brown  on  exposure 
to  air.     It  is  found  in  Saxony  and  Iceland. 

2.  Dr.  Maccullock  hah  given  this  nam/  to  a 
pulverulent  mineral,  as  fusible  as  glass  into  a  trans- 
parent bead,  which  he  found  in  the  trap  hills  of 
Kilpatrick,  and  the  isle  of  Sky. 

CONICUM.  (From  kovw,  dust,  according  to 
Linnxus  ;  or  from  turav,  circumago,  on  account 
of  it*  mbriating  and  poisonous  quality. )  Hem- 
lock. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
mean  system.  Class,  Pentandria  ;  Order,  Di- 
gyma. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia)  name  of  the  officinal 
hemlock.     See  Conium  maculatum. 

Conitm  maculatum.  The  systematic  name 
forthc  cicuta  of'tbc  pharmacopoeias.  It  is  called  by 
some  camaran  ;  by  others  abioton ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  Erotian,  cambeion  is  an  old  Sicilian  word 
for  rimt ,.  Cicuta  major  fatida.  Conium — 
teminibus  atrialis,  of  Luinxus. 

Hemlock  is  found  in  every  part  of  England,  and 
is  distinguish*  d  from  those    plants  which  bear 
some  resemblance  to  it  by  the  spotted  stem.     It 
is  generally  believed  to  be  a  very  active  poison. 
In  ■  very  moderate  dose  it    is  apt  to  occasion 
sickness  and  vertigo  ,  in  a  larger  quantity  it  pro- 
duces anxiety,  cardialgia,  vomiting,  convulsions, 
coma,  and  deuth.      H:  ron    Stoerb    was  the  first 
who  brought  hemlock    into  repute  as   a  medicine 
of  extraordinary  efficacy  :  and  although  we  have 
not  in  this  country  any  direct  farts,    like  those 
mentioned  !>y  Stoerk,  proving  that  inveterate  scirr- 
liui.es,  caucers,  ulcers,  and  many  other  diseases 
hitherto  deemed  irremediable,  ore  to  be  complete- 
ly eared  by  the  cicuta  :  we  have  however  thetes- 
mwnieeal  Kreral   eminent  physicians,  showing 
ie  complaints  erbjeh  had  resisted  other 
I  i  run  dies,  yielded  to  hemlock  ;  and  that 
rderi,  which  if  not  really  cancer- 
peeted  to  be  of  that  tendency, 
I  by  this  remedy.     In  chro- 
ndular  swellings,  and 
1  out  periodica]  pains,  the  cicuta  is 
'  'Us  employed  ;  and  from  daily  ex- 
'  such  cases  to  be  a  very  cf- 
remedy.     It  has  also  been  of  singular 
"-'  "'  the  hoopmg-cough.     Nor  is  it  less  effica- 
cious When   applied  .Menially;   a  poultice   made 

i  i  oatmeal  and  the  expressed  juice,  (or  a  decoc- 
tion oi  the  extract,  when  the  other  cannot  beob- 
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pains  of  a  cancer,  and  thus  gives  rest  to  the  dis- 
tracted patient. 

The  proper  method  of  administering  conium 
internally,  is  to  begin  with  a  few  grains  of  the 
powder  or  inspissated  juice,  and  gradually  to  in- 
crease the  dose  until  a  giddiness  affects  the  head, 
a  motion  is  felt  in  the  eyes  as  if  pressed  outwards, 
with  a  slight  sickness  and  trembling  agitation  of 
the  body.  One  or  more  of  these  symptoms  are 
the  evidence  of  a  full  dose,  which  should  be,con- 
tinued  until  they  have  ceased,  and  then  after  a 
few  days  the  dose  may  be  increased,  for  little  ad- 
vantage can  be  expected  but  by  a  continuance  of 
the  greatest  quantity  the  patient  can  bear.  In 
some  constitutions  even  small  doses  greatly  offend, 
occasioning  spasms,  heat  and  thirst ;  in  such  in- 
stances it  will  be  of  no  service.  As  the  powder 
of  the  dried  leaves  has  been  thought  to  act,  and 
may  be  depended  upon  with  more  certainty  than 
the  extract,  the  following  direction  should  be  ob- 
served in  the  preparation  : — Gather  the  plant 
about  the  end  of  June,  when  it  is  in  flower  ;  pick 
off  the  little  leaves,  and  throw  away  the  leaf- 
stalks ;  dry  the  small  selected  leaves  in  a  hot  sun, 
or  in  a  tin  or  pewter  dish  before  the  fire.  Preserve 
them  in  bags  made  of  strong  brown  paper,  or 
powder  them  and  k<>ep  the  powder  in  glass  phials 
where  the  light  is  excluded  ;  for  light  dissipates 
the  beautiful  green  colour  very  soon,  and  thus  the 
medicine  loses  its  appearance  if  not  its  efficacy  : 
this  mode  is  recommended  by  Dr.  Withering. 
The  extract  should  also  be  made  of  the  plant 
gathered  at  this  period.  From  2  to  20  grains  of 
the  powder  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a  day. 

CONJUGATUS.  Conjugate  or  yoked  :  ap- 
plied to  leaves,  which  are  said  to  be  conjugate  or 
binate.  They  consist  of  one  pair  of  leaflets  ;  as 
in  the  Mimosa 

CONJUNCTIVA.  Membrana  conjunctiva. 
The  conjunctive  membrane  of  the  eye  ;  a  thin, 
transparent,  delicate  membrane,  that  lines  the  in- 
ternal superficies  of  one  eyelid,  and  is  reflected 
from  thence  over  the  anterior  part  of  the  bulb, 
then  reflected  again  to  the  edge  of  the  other  eye- 
lid. That  portion  which  covers  the  transparent 
cornea  cannot,  without  much  difficulty,  be  sepa- 
rated from  it.  Inflammation  of  this  membrane  is 
called  ophthalmia. 

CON.IUNCTUS.  Conjoined.  A  botanical 
term  app  ,ied  to  a  tuber  which  is  said  to  be  con- 
joined when  in  immediate  contact  with  another, 
as  in  many  of  the  Orchides. 

CONNA'TUS.  (From  con,  and  nascor,  to 
grow  together.)  1.  Born  with  a  person;  the 
same  with  congenitus. 

2.  In  botany  it  is  applied  to  leaves,  which  are 
said  to  be  connate  when  united  at  their  base  ;  as 
in  Chlora  perfoliata. 

CONNEXION.     See  Articulation. 

CONNIVENS.  (From  conniveo,  to  make  as 
if  he  did  not  see. )  In  botany  applied  to  petals  of 
flowers,  as  in  those  of  the  Rumex,  and  to  the  re- 
ceptacle of  the  fig,  which  the  fruit  really  is,  being 
a  fleshy  connivent  receptacle,  enclosing  and  hiding 
the  florets. 

Connutri'tus.  (From  con  and  nutrior,  to 
be  nourished  with. )  It  is  what  becomes  habitual 
to  a  person  from  his  particular  nourishment,  or 
what  breaks  out  into  a  disease  in  process  of  time, 
which  gradually  had  its  foundation  in  the  first  ali- 
ments, as  from  sucking  a  distempered  nurse,  or 
the  like. 

Conquassa'tio.     Conquassation.      In   phar- 
macy it  is  a  species  of  comminution,  or  an  opera- 
litm  by  which  moist  concrete  substances,  as  recent 
■'■Ins.  fruits,  the  softer  parts  of  animal 
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are  agitated  and  bruised,  till,  partly  by  tbeir  pro- 
per succulence,  or  by  the  affusion  of  some  liquor, 
they  are  reduced  to  a  soft  pulp. 

CONRI'NGIUS,  Herman,  was  born  at  Nor- 
den,  in  East  Friesland,  1606,  and  graduated  in 
medicine  at  Helmstat,  where  he  soon  after  be- 
came professor  in  that  science,  and  subsequently 
in  physics,  law,  and  politics.  He  was  also  made 
physician  and  aulic  counsellor  to  the  Queen  of 
Sweden,  the  king  of  Denmark,  and  several  of  the 
German  princes.  He  wrote  numerous  works  in 
philosophy,  medicine,  and  history,  displaying 
great  learning,  and  long  highly  esteemed .  In  one 
treatise  he  refers  the  degeneracy  of  the  modern 
Germans  to  their  altered  mode  of  living,  the  use 
of  stoves,  tobacco,  &c.  He  published  also  an 
*'  Introduction  to  the  whole  Art  of  Medicine,  and 
its  several  Parts,"  containing  a  History  and  Bi- 
bliotheca  Medica,  with  numerous  Dissertations 
on  particular  Diseases.     He  died  in  1681. 

CONSENT.  Consent  of  parts.  See  Sympa- 
thy. 

CONSE'RVA.  (From  corner vo,  to  keep.) 
A  conserve.  A  composition  of  some  recent  vege- 
table and  sugar,  beat  together  into  an  uniform 
mass  of  the  consistence  of  honey  ;  as  conserve  of 
hips,  orange  peel,  &c.  Conserves  are  called  con- 
fections in  the  last  edition  of  the  London  Phar- 
macopoeia.    See  Confectio. 

Conserva  ABsiNTiiii  maritimi.  See  Arte- 
misia maritima. 

Conserva  ari.  This  is  occasionally  exhibit- 
ed as  a  stimulant  and  diuretic.  See  Arum  macu- 
latum. 

Conserva  aurantii  hispalensis.  See 
Confectio  aurantiorum. 

Conserva  cynosbati.  See  Confectio  rosa 
caninte. 

Conserva  lujul^e.  A  preparation  of  wood- 
sorrel,  possessing  acid,  cooling,  and  antiseptic 
qualities.     See  Oxalic  acetosella. 

Conserva  menth^e.  This  preparation  of 
mint  is  given  occasionally  as  a  stomachic,  in  sick- 
ness and  weakness  of  the  stomach.  See  Mentha 
viridis. 

Conserva  pruni  stxvestris.  Astringent 
virtues  are  ascribed  to  this  medicine,  which  is 
now  seldom  used  but  in  private  formulae. 

Conserva  ros.'e.  This  conserve,  rubbed 
down  with  water,  to  which  is  added  some  lemon 
juice,  forms  an  excellent  drink  in  hemorrhagic 
complaints.     See  Confectio  rosee  gallicee. 

Conserva  scilLjE.  A  preparation  of  Squills, 
which  affords  an  excellent  basis  for  an  electuary, 
possessing  expectorant  and  diuretic  qualities. 

Consiste'ntia.  (From  consisto,  to  abide.) 
The  state  or  acme  of  a  disease.  The  appearanee 
or  state  of  the  humours  and  excrements. 

CONSO'LIDA.  (So  called,  quia  consolidan- 
di  et  conglutinandi  vi  pollet ;  from  its  power  in 
agglutinating  and  joining  together  things  broken. ) 
See  Symphytum. 

See  Solidago  virga  au- 

See  Symphytum. 
See  Ajuga  pyramidalis. 
See  Prunella. 
See  Delphinium  con- 
See  Solidago  vir- 


CONSOLIDA  AUREA. 

rea. 

CoNSOLIDA  MAJOR. 
CONSOLIDA  MEDIA. 
CONSOLIDA  MINOR. 
CONSOLIDA  REGALIS. 

solida. 

CONSOLIDA  SARACENICA. 

ga  aurea. 

CONSOUND.    See  Symphytum. 

Consound  middle.    See  Ajuga  pyramidalis. 

CONST ANTI'NUS,  Africanus,  was  born  at 
Carthage,  towards  the  middle  of  the  11th  cen- 
tury. He  lived  near  forty  years  at  Babylon,  and 
was  celebrated  for  his  knowledge  of  the  Eastern 
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languages.  Among  the  sciences,  medicine  ap- 
pears to  have  principally  occupied  his  attention  ; 
and  two  of  his  works  were  thought  deserving  of" 
being  printed  at  Bale,  about4£  centuries  after  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  1087.  They  are  thought 
however  to  have  been  chiefly  translated  from 
Arabian  writers. 

CONSTIPATION.  ( Constipatio ;  from  con- 
stipo,  to  crowd  together.)  Obstipatio,  Cos- 
tiveness.  A  person  is  said  to  be  costive  when 
the  alvine  excrements  are  not  expelled  daily,  and 
when  the  faeces  are  so  hardened  as  not  to  receive 
their  form  from  the  impression  of  the  rectum 
upon  them. 

CONSTITUTION.  Constitutio.  The  general 
condition  of  the  body,  as  evinced  by  the  pecu- 
liarities in  the  performance  of  its  functions  :  such 
are,  the  peculiar  predisposition  to  certain  dis- 
eases, or  liability  of  particular  organs  to  disease  • 
the  varieties  in  digestion,  in  muscular  pow«r  and 
motion,  in  sleep,  in  the  appetite,  &c.  Some 
marked  peculiarities  of  constitution  are  observed 
to  be  accompanied  with  certain  external  charac- 
ters, such  as  a  particular  colour  and  texture  of  the 
skin,  and  of  the  hair,  and  also  with  a  peculiarity 
of  form  and  disposition  of  mind  ;  all  of  which 
have  been  observed  from  the  earliest  time,  and 
divided  into  classes  :  and  which  received  names 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  humeral  pathology 
which  they  still  retain.     See  Temperament. 

Constricti'va.  (From  constringo,  to  bind 
together.)     Styptics. 

CONSTRI'CTOR.  (From  constringo,  to 
bind  together. )  A  name  given  to  those  muscles 
which  contract  any  opening  of  the  body. 

Constrictor  alje  nasi.  See  Depressor 
labii  superioris  aleeque  nasi. 

Constictor  ani.    See  Sphincter  ant 

Constrictor  isthmi  faucium.  Glosso- 
staphilinus  of  Winslow,  Douglas,  and  Cowper ; 
and  Glosso  stpphilin  of  Dumas.  A  muscle  situ- 
ated at  the  side  of  the  entry  of  the  fauces,  that 
draws  the  velum  pendulum  palati  towards  the 
root  of  the  tongue,  which  it  raises  at  the  same 
time,  and  with  its  fellow  contracts  the  passage 
between  the  two  arches,  by  which  it  shuts  the 
opening  of  the  fauces. 

Constrictor  labiorum.  See  Orbicularii 
oris. 

Constrictor  orjs.    See  Orbicularis  oris. 

Constrictor  palpebrarum.  See  Orbicu- 
laris palpebrarum. 

Constrictores  pharingjM.  The  muscles 
of  the  oesophagus. 

Constrictor  phartngis  inferior.  Crico 
pharyngeus ;  Thyro-pharyngeus  of  Douglas  and 
Winslow.  Cricothyropharyngien  of  Dumas. 
A  muscle  situated  on  the  posterior  part  of  the 
pharynx.  It  arises  from  the  side  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage,  near  the  attachment  of  the  sternonyoi- 
deus  and  thyrohyoideus  muscles ;  and  from  the 
cricoid  cartilage,  near  the  crico-thyroideus ;  it  is 
inserted  into  the  white  line,  where  it  joins  with 
its  fellow,  the  superior  fibres  running  obliquely 
upwards,  covering  nearly  one-half  of  the  middle 
constrictor,  and  terminating  in  a  point :  the  in- 
ferior fibres  run  more  transversely,  and  cover  the 
beginning  of  the  oesophagus.  Its  use  is  to  com- 
press that  part  of  the  pharynx  which  it  covers, 
and  to  raise  it  with  the  larynx  a  little  upwards. 

Constrictor  phartngis  medius.  lh)°- 
pharyngeus  and  cephalo-pharyngeus  of  Douglas 
and  Winslow.  Chondro-pharyngeus  of  Dougta. 
Syndesmo-pharyngeus  of  Winslow.  Cephalo- 
pharyngeus  of  VVinslow  and  Douglas.  Hyo- 
glosso  basi  pharyngien  of  Dumas.  A  muscle 
situated  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  pharynx.   1' 
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appendix  of  the  os  hyoides,  from 
rie,  and  from   the   ligament 
the   thyroid  eartilage  ;  the 
part  running  obliquely  up- 
:,  considerable  part  of  the 
i, tor,  terminate  in  a  point;  and  it 
the  middle  of  the  cuneiform  pro- 
cess of  the  Oi  oocipitis,  before  the  foramen  mag- 
num, and  joined  to  iU  fellow  at  a  white  line  in 
He   part   of  the   pharynx.      This   muscle 
-is   that   part   of  the    pharynx   which  it 
md  draws  it  and  tin   01  hyoides  upwards. 
CoNSTUK   I  ok  PHARTNOU  MJPEJUOH.      Glos- 

t+pharyngeut ,    Mylo^pkaryngtus  ;   Pterygo- 
phanpigru.i  of  Douglas   and  VYmsknr,  and  Pte- 
rigo xyndemw  .iti.pliili  pharyngien  of  Dumas. 
A  mmek  mtiatod  on  the  posterior  part  of  the 
above,  from  the  cuneiform 
iccipitis.  before  the  foramen 
i   from  the  pterygoid  process  of  the  sphe- 
noid bone,  from   the  upper  and   under  iaw,  near 
r >i  the  last  dentea  molares,  and  between 
It    is    inserted  in   the    middle    of  the 
to  compress  the  upper  part 
(.1  the  pharynx,  and  to  draw  it  forwards  and  up- 

rUCTon  vesica  crinari.x.    See  De- 
trusor i' 

CONSTRIC TO'UH'S.  A  disease  attended 
with  oonstrictioD,  or  spasm. 

raiNOEM'TiA.      (From    constringo,  to 
bind    together.)      Astringent    medicines.      See 
Astringent. 
CONSUMPTION.     (From  consumo,  to  waste 

I       See  Pkthitit. 

CONTABESt  is  i  ia.  ( From  contabesco,  to  pine 
orwaetC  away.)  An  atrophy,  or  nervous  con- 
ra  motion. 

CONTAGION.  (Contagio;  from  contango, 
to  meet  or  touch  each  other.)  This  word  pro- 
perly imports  tin  application  of  any  poisonous 
Batter  t  '  (he  body  through  the  medium  of  touch. 
It  is  applied  to  those  rery  subtile  particles  arising 
from  putrid  Mibstan.es,  or  from  nelsons  labour- 
ing under  certain  diseases,  which  communicate 
les  to  others  ;  as  the  contagion  of  putrid 
fever,  tin  eillm  in  of  dead  animal  or  vegetable  sub* 
i  he  miasm  ot  lilies  and  fens,  the  virus  of 
mall-pOX.  be  I  \'  nerea,  ItC,  &0. 

The    principal    diseases    excited    by  poisonous 
miasmata  are,  intermittent,  remittent,  and  yellow 
i  \  ami   typhus.     That  of  the  last 
.  iicd   in   the   human    body    itself,   and    is 
Sometimes  railed   tin   typhoid  fomes.      The  other 
miasmata     an      produced    from    moist    vegetable 
BiatMr,  in  some  unknown  state  of  decomposition. 
The   contagious   virus  of  the   plague,  small-pox, 
I  hinCOUgh,  e\  nanche  maligna,  and  scar- 
as  well   as  ol  typhus  and  the  jail  fever, 
to  a  much  more  limited  distance  through 
tin-    intermedium    of    the   atmosphere,    than    the 
marsh  miasmata.     Contact  of  a  di-easi  d   person 
■.  for  the  communication  of 
pproacn  ivitbin  i  or  3  yards  of  him, 
tor  thai  of  typhus.    The  >\  all  heren  miasmata 
extended  thi  u    peetilt  atial   influence  to 
d  anchor,  fuUv  a  quarter  of  a  n> 
the  shore. 

d  nature  of  all  these   poisonous 
effluvia  is  little  understood.    They  undoubtedly 
bowi  Mr,  ol  hydrogen,  muted  with  sul- 
phur, pi.  .,,,i  a/nt,  m  unknown 
•»ii  states  of  combination. 
i"  i   n.  iiii.ii,/,  rs  or  destroyen  of  these 
nitric  acid  vapour,  muriatic 
mil  chlorine.    The  last  two  are  the  most 
-  :  but  requ 
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from  which  the  patients  can  be  removed  at  tht 
time  of  the  application.  Nitric  acid  vapour  may, 
however,  be  diffused  in  the  apartments  of  the 
sick,  without  much  inconvenience.  Bed-clothes, 
particularly  blankets,  can  retain  the  contagious 
fomes,  in  an  active  state,  for  almost  any  length 
of  time.  Hence,  they  ought  to  be  fumigated 
with  peculiar  care.  The  vapour  of  burning  sul- 
phur or  sulphurous  acid  is  used  in  the  Eastj 
against  the  plague.  It  is  much  inferior  in  power 
to  the  other  antiloimic  reagents. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  distinction 
commonly  made  between  contagious  and  infec- 
tious diseases. 

Co.vte'nsio.  (From  conlinco,  to  restrain.) 
It  is  sometimes  used  to  express  a  tension  or  stric- 
ture. 

Co'xtine.vs  febris.  A  continent  fever, 
which  proceeds  regularly  in  the  same  tenor, 
without  either  exacerbation  or  remission.  This 
rarely,  if  ever,  happens. 

Conti'nua  febris.  (From  continuo,  to  per- 
severe.) A  continued  fever.  See  Febris  con- 
tinua. 

>  TINUED.  (Continuus  ;  horn  continuo, 
to  persevere.)  A  term  applied  in  pathology  to 
diseases  which  go  on  with  a  regular  tenor  ot 
symptoms,  but  mostly  to  fevers,  the  symptoms 
of  which  continue,  without  intermission,  until 
the  disease  terminates  .-  hence  continual  fevers  iji 
distinction  to  intermittent  fevers. 

CONTINUUS.     See  Continued. 

CONTO'RSIO.  (From  contorqueo,  to  twist 
about.)  A  contortion,  or  twisting.  In  medicine 
this  word  has  various  significations,  and  is  applied 
to  the  iliac  passion,  to  luxation  of  the  vertebra, 
head,  &C. 

CONTORTS.  Twisted  plants.  The  name 
of  an  order  in  Linnsus's  Fragments  of  a  Natural 
Method,  consisting  of  plants  which  have  a  single 
petal  that  is  twisted  or  bent  towards  the  side,  as 
\i  i  iu7n,  Vinca,  &c. 

CON  TORTUS.  (From  con,  and  torqueo,  to 
twist.)  Twisted.  Applied  to  the  seed-vessel  of 
plants  ;  as  the  legumen  contortum  of  the  Medi- 
cago  satire;. 

CONTRA-APERTURA.  (From  contra, 
against,  and  aperio,  to  open.)  A  counter-open- 
ing. An  opening  made  opposite  to  the  one  that 
already  exists. 

CONTRACTILITY.  Contractilitas.  A  pro- 
perty in  bodies,  the  effect  of  the  cohesive  power, 
by  which  their  particles  resume  their  former  pro- 
pinquity when  the  force  ceases  which  was  applied 
to  separate  them.  It  also  denotes  the  power, 
which  muscular  fibres  possess  of  shortening 
themselves. 

CONTRACTION.  (From  contralto,  to  draw 
together. )  Contractura ;  Beriberia.  A  rigid 
contraction  of  the  joints.  It  is  a  genus  of  dis- 
ease in  the  class  Locales,  and  order  Dyscinesia 
of  Cullen.    The  species  are, 

1.  Contractura  primaria,  from  a  rigid  coiv 
traction  of  the  muscles,  called  also  obstipitas  ;  a 
word  that,  with  any  other  annexed,  distinguishes 
the  variety  of  the  contraction.     Of  this  species 

he  forms  roar  varieties.  1.  Contractura  ab  in-  ^ 
flammatione,  when  it  arises  from  inflammation. 
8,  Contractura  a  spasmo,  called  also  tonic  spasm 
and  Cramp,  when  it  depends  upon  spasm.  3. 
Contractura  ob  antagonistas  paralitscoa,  from 
the  antagonist  muscles  losing  their  action.  4. 
Control-hint  nt>  aerimonia  irritante,  which  is 
induced  bv  some  irritation  cause. 

2.  Contractura  ariicularis,  originating  from  a 
disease  of  the  joint. 

CONTB  mSSU'R  V-   '  From  contra,  agaitu ' 


and  JlnUo,  to  cleave.)  Contre-coup  of  French 
writers.  A  fracture  in  a  part  opposite  to  that  in 
which  the  blow  is  received  ;  as  when  the  frontal 
bone  is  broken  by  a  fall  on  the  occiput,  where 
the  bone  remains  sound. 

Contrahe'ntia.  (From  contraho,  to  con- 
tract.) Medicines  which  shorten  and  strengthen 
the  fibres.  Astringents  are  the  only  medicines  of 
this  nature. 

CONTRA-INDIC  ATION.  ( Contra-indica- 
tio;  from  contra,  against,  and  indico,  to  show.) 
A  symptom  attending  a  disease,  whicn  forbids  the 
exhibition  of  a  remedy  which  would  otherwise 
be  employed  ;  for  instance,  bark  and  acids  are 
usually  given  in  putrid  fevers  ;  but  if  there  be 
difficulty  of  breathing,  or  inflammation  of  any 
viscus,  they  are  contra-indications  to  their  use. 

Contra-luna'ris.  (From  contra,  and  luna, 
the  moon. )  An  epithet  given  by  Dietericus  to  a 
woman  who  conceives  during  the  menstrual  dis- 
charge. 

Contra-semen.     See  Artemisia  Santonica. 

CONTRAYE'RVA.  (From  contra,  against, 
and  yerva,  poison,  Span.  ;  t.  e.  an  herb  good 
against  poison. )     See  Dorstenia. 

Contrayerva  alba.  Contrayerva  Germa- 
norum.    A  name  for  a  species  of  asclepias. 

Contrayerva  nova.  Mexican  contrayerva. 
See  Psoralea  pentaphylla. 

Contrayerva  Virginian  a.  See  Aristolo- 
chia  serpentaria. 

Contre-coup.     See  Contrafissura. 

CONTRFTIO.  The  act  of  grinding,  or  re- 
ducing to  powder. 

CONTUSION.  {Contusio"j  from  contundo, 
to  knock  together.)  A  bruise,  or  contused 
wound. 

CONUS.     A  cone.     See  Strobilus. 

CONVALESCENCE.  (Convalescenlia; from 
convalesce,  to  grow  well.)  The  recovery  of 
health  after  the  cure  of  a  disease.  The  period  of 
convalescence  is  that  space  from  the  departure  of 
a  disease,  to  the  recovery  of  the  strength  lost 
by  it. 

CONVALESCENT.  Recovering  or  return- 
ing to  a  state  of  health  after  the  cure  of  a  dis- 

CONVALLA'RIA.  (From  convallis,  a  val- 
ley ;  named  from  its  abounding  in  valleys  and 
marshes. )  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Hexandria ;  Order, 
Monogynia. 

Convallariamajalis.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  lily  of  the  valley.  Lilium  convallium  ; 
Convallaria;  Maianthemum.  May-lily.  The 
flowers  of  this  plant.  Convallaria — scapo  nudo 
of  Linnaeus,  have  a  penetrating  bitter  taste,  and 
are  given  in  nervous  and  catarrhal  disorders. 
When  dried  and  powdered,  they  prove  strongly 
purgative.  Watery  or  spirituous  extracts  made 
from  them,  given  in  doses  of  a  scruple,  or  drachm, 
act  as  gentle  stimulating  aperients  and  laxa- 
tives ;  and  seem  to  partake  of  the  purgative  vir- 
tue, as  well  as  the  bitterness  of  aloes.  The 
roots,  in  the  form  of  tincture,  or  infusion,  act  as 
a  sternutatory  when  snuffed  up  the  nose,  and  as  a 
laxative  or  purgative  when  taken  internally. 

Convallaria  folygonatum.  The  syste- 
matic name  of  Solomon's  seal.  Sigillum  Salo- 
monis ;  Convallaria— foliis  alternis  amplexi- 
caulibus,  caule  ancipiti,  pedunculis,  axilaribus 
subunifloris,  of  Linnseus.  The  roots  are  applied 
externally  as  adstringents,  and  are  administered 
internally  as  corroborants. 

CONVEXUS.  Convex.  A  term  in  very 
general  use  in  anatomy,  botany,  &c. 

Convolu'ta  ossa.    See  bpongiosa  ossrt. 
298 
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CONVOLU'TUS.  Rolled  up  or  fouled.  An- 
plied  to  bones,  membranes,  leaves,  &c. 

CONVO'LVULUS.  (From  convolvo,  to  roll 
together,  or  entwine.) 

1.  A  name  for  the  iliac  passion. 

2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lis- 
naean  system,  so  called  from  their  twisting  round 
others  (Class,  Pentandria ;  Order,  Monogynia,) 
which  affords  the  Jalapa,  mechoacana,  turbith 
and  scammony.  The  whole  genus  consists  oi 
plants  containing  a  milky  juice  strongly  cathartic 
and  caustic. 

Convolvulus  American  us.  The  jalap  root. 
See  Convolvulus  jalapa. 

Convolvulus  batatas.  Batatas.  A  na- 
tive of  the  West  Indies.  Its  root  is  firm  and  of 
a  pale  brown  on  the  outside,  and  white  within, 
When  boiled  it  is  sweet,  like  chesnuts,  and  is 
esteemed  by  some  as  an  esculent. 

Convolvulus  cantabrica.  A  name  forthe 
cantabrica.  Convolvulus  minimus  spka  foliis ; 
Convolvulus  linaria folio  ;  Convolvulus  Canta- 
brica of  Linnseus.  Lavender-leaved  bind-weed. 
Pliny  says  it  was  discovered  in  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus, in  the  country  of  the  Cantabri  in  Spain ; 
whence  its  name.  It  is  anthelmintic  and  actively 
cathartic. 

Convolvulus  colubrinus.  The  pariera 
brava.     See  Ciasampelos  pareira. 

Convolvulus  jalapa.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  jalap  plant.  Jalapium  meclioacanna  ni- 
gra. Convulvulus  ;  caule  volubli ;  foliis  ovatis, 
subcordatis,  obtusis,  obsolete  repandis,  subtiu 
villosis;  pedunculis  uniftoris  of  Linnteus.  It  is 
a  native  of  South  America.  In  the  shops,  the 
root  is  found  both  cut  into  slices  and  whole,  of 
an  oval  shape,  solid,  ponderous,  blackish  on  the 
outside,  but  grey  within,  and  marked  with  seve- 
ral dark  veins,  by  the  number  oi  which,  and  by 
its  hardness,  heaviness,  and  dark  colour,  the 
goodness  of  the  root  is  to  be  estimated.  It  hai 
scarcely  any  smell,  and  very  little  taste,  but  to 
the  tongue,  and  to  the  throat,  manifests  a  slight 
degree  of  pungency.  The  medicinal  activity  of 
jalap  resides  principally,  if  not  wholly,  in  the 
resin,  which,  though  gi^en  in  small  doses,  ocei- 
sions  violent  tormina.  The  root  powdered  is 
a  very  common,  efficacious,  and  safe  purgative,  as 
daily  experience  evinces  ;  but,  according  as  il 
contains  more  or  less  resin,  its  effects  must  of 
course  vary.  In  large  doses,  or  when  joined  with 
calomel,  it  is  recommended  as  an  anthelmintic 
and  hydragogue.  In  the  pharmacopoeias,  this 
root  is  ordered  in  the  form  of  tincture  and  ex- 
tract ;  and  the  Edinburgh  College  directs  it  also 
in  powder,  with  twice  its  weight  of  crystals  of 
tartar. 

Convolvulus  major  albus.  See  Convol- 
vulus sepium. 

Convolvulus  maritimus.  Thcbrassicaau- 
ritima,  or  sea  colewort. 

Convolvulus  mechoacan.  Mechoacanna; 
Jalapa  alba;  or  Bryonia  alba  Peruviana; 
Rhabarbarum  album.  Mechoacan.  The  root 
of  this  species  of  convolvulus  is  brought  from 
Mexico.  It  possesses  aperient  properties,  and 
was  long  used  as  the  common  purge  of  this  coun- 
try, but  is  now  wholly  superseded  bv  jalap. 

Convolvulus  scammonia.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  scammony  plant.  See&'carrnnonium; 
Convolvulus  8yriacus;  Scammonium  syriacum; 
Diagrydium.  This  plant,  Convolvulus— -fojiu 
sagittatis  postice  truncatis,  pedunculis  teretibtu 
subtifloris  of  Linnaeus,  affords  the  concrete  gum- 
mi-resinous  juice  termed  scammony.  It  grows 
plentifully  about  Maraash,  Antioch,  Eallib,  »?d 
towards  Tripoli,  in  Syria.    No  part  of  the  driw 
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jUnt  possesses  *nJ   medicinal  quality,   but  the 
root   wh  •  I  administered  in  decoction, 

t  and  mild  cathartic. 
milky  juice  of  the  root  that  we  ob- 
unony,  which  is  procured  in 
by  the  peasants,  who  collect 
it  in  the  bflguinc  "I  June.  Having  cleared  away 
the  earth  from  about  the  root,  they  cut  offthe  top 
in  an  oblique  direction,  about  two  inches  below 
where  the  stalks  spring  from  it.  Under  the  most 
ng  part  of  the  slope,  they  fix  a  shell,  or 
some  other  convenient  receptacle,  into  which  the 
milky  juice  gradually  flows.  It  is  left  there  about 
twelve  hours,  which  time  is  sufficient  for  drain- 
ing off  the  whole  juice  ;  this,  however,  is  in 
«niall  quantity,  each  root  affording  but  a  very  few 
drachms.  This  juice  from  the  several  roots  is 
put  together,  often  into  the  leg  of  an  old  boot,  for 
want  of  iomc  more  proper  vessel,  where  in  a  little 
time,  it  prows  hard,  and  is  the  genuine  scammo- 
nr,  The  smell  of  scammony  is  rather  unpleas- 
ant, and  the  taste  bitterish  and  slightly  acrid. 
The  different  proportions  of  gum  and  resin,  of 
which  it  consists,  have  been  variously  stated  ;  but, 
as  proof  spirit  is  the  best  menstruum  for  It,  these 
substances  are  supposed  to  be  nearly  in  equal 
parts.  It  is  brought  from  Aleppo  and  Smyrna  in 
masses,  generally  of  a  light  shining  grey  colour, 
and  friable  texture  ;  of  rather  an  unpleasant  smell 
and  bitterish  and  slightly  acrid  taste.  The  scam- 
mony of  Aleppo  is  by  far  the  purest.  That  of 
Smyrna  is  ponderous,  black,  ana  mixed  with  ex- 
traneous matters.  Scammony  appears  to  have 
been  well  known  to  the  (Jrcek  and  Arabian  phy- 
sicians, and  was  exhibited  internally  as  a  purga- 
tive, and  externally  for  the  itch,  tinea,  fixed  pains, 
&c.  It  is  seldom  given  alone,  but  enters 
compounds,  which  are  administered  as  purgatives. 
Convolvulus  sepium.  Convolvulus  major 
nlbus.  The  juice  of  this  plant,  Convolvulus — 
foliis  sagittalix  postice  truncatis  pedunntlis  te- 
tragonis,  unifloris,  of  Linnxus,  is  violently  par- 
gat  ne,  ami  git  en  in  dropsical  affections.  A  poul- 
tice of  the  herb,  made  with  oil,  is  recommended 
in  white  swellings  of  the  knee  joint. 

Convolvulus  soldanei.la.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  sea  convolvulus.  Kpnu/6r|  SaXao-o-ia. 
Rrassica  marina  ;  Convolvulus  maritimus  ; 
Soldanella.  Soldanclla.  This  plant,  Convol- 
irulux—foliit  reniformibus,  pedunrulis  unifloris, 
of  I.iini:i  11s,  is  a  natite  of  our  coasts.  The  leaves 
are  naid  to  be  a  drastic  purge.  It  is  only  used  by 
the  common  people,  the  pharmacopceias  having 
now  substituted  more  safe  and  valuable  remedies 
in  its  place. 

Convolvulus  striacus.  The  scammony 
plant.     See  Convolvulus  scammonia. 

Convolvulus  turpethi  m.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  turbith  plant.  Turpethum.  The 
cortical  part  of  the  root  of  a  species  of  convolvu- 
lus, brought  from  the  East  Indies,  in  oblong 
pieces :  it  ii  of  a  brown  or  ash  colour  on  the  ont- 
»ide,  and  whitish  within.  The  best  is  ponderous, 
not  wrinkled,  easy  to  break,  and  discovers  to  the 
eve  a  large  quantity  of  reafaMW  matter.  When 
chewed,  it  at  first  imparts  a  sweetish  taste,  which 
is  followed  by  a  nauseous  acrimony.  It  is  consi- 
■»  purgative,  liable  to  much  irregularity 
yf  acti 

CONVI  I  ,sii  1  \ .    1  <  0,| vuiiio  .  (TOm  convcllo, 
fo  pall  together.)     Hi.nmoios ;  Distentio  ner- 
vorum; Syparia  convulsio  of  Good.      Clonic 
•  is,  .1    jcii.m  „f   muscular   fibres 
known  |,y  titan  ah  violent  and 

involuntary  contractions  ft    the    muscular  parti-, 
without  si,,,,.     Ci.llen  arranges  convulsion  in  the 
""I.      Convul- 


sions are.  universal  or  partial,  and  have  obtained 
different  names,  according  to  the  parts  affected, 
or  the  symptoms  ;  as  the  ri»u»  sardonicus,  when 
the  muscles  of  the  face  are  affected  ;  St.  Vitus's 
dance,  when  the  muscles  of  the  arm  are  thrown 
into  involuntary  motions,  with  lameness  and  rota- 
tions. The  hysterical  epilepsy,  or  other  epilep- 
sies, arising  from  different  causes,  are  convulsive 
diseases  of  the  universal  kind :  the  muscles  of  the 
globe  of  the  eye,  throwing  the  eye  into  involunta- 
ry distortions  in  defiance  of  the  direction  of  the 
will,  are  instances  of  partial  convulsion.  The 
muscles  principally  affected  in  all  species  of  con- 
vulsions, are  those  immediately  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  will ;  as  those  of  the  eyelids,  eye,  face 
jaws,  neck,  superior  and  inferior  extremities' 
The  muscles  of  respiration  acting  both  voluntarily 
and  involuntarily,  are  not  unfrequently  convulsed- 
as  the  diaphragm,  intercostals,  &c.  The  more 
immediate  causes  of  convulsions  are,  1.  Either 
mental  affection,  or  any  irritating  cause  exciting 
a  greater  action  in  the  arterial  system  of  the  brain 
and  nerves.  2.  An  increase  of  nervous  energy, 
which  seems  to  hold  pace  or  be  equipotent  with 
the  increased  arterial  energy  excited  in  the  brain. 
3.  This  increased  energy,  conveying  its  augment- 
ed effects,  without  the  direction  of  the  will,  to  any 
muscles  destined  to  voluntary  motion,  over-irri- 
tates them.  4.  The  muscles,  irritated  by  the  in- 
creased nervous  energy  and  arterial  influx,  con- 
tract more  forcibly  and  involuntarily  by  their 
excited  vis  insita,  conjointly  with  other  causes, 
as  long  as  the  increased  nervous  energy  continues. 
5.  This  increased  energy  in  the  nervous  system 
may  be  excited  either  by  the  mind,  or  by  any  ac- 
rimony in  the  blood,  or  other  stimuli  sufficiently 
irritating  to  increase  the  arterial  action,  nervous 
influence,  and  the  vires  insitx  of  muscles.  6.  After 
muscles  have  been  once  accustomed  to  act  invol- 
untarily, and  with  increased  action,  the  same 
causes  can  readily  produce  the  same  effects  en 
those  organs.  7.  All  parts  that  have  muscular 
fibres  may  be  convulsed.  8.  The  sensations  in  the 
mind  most  capable  of  producing  convulsions,  are 
timidity,  horror,  anger,  great  sensibility  of  the 
soul,  &c. 
Convulsio  canina.  A  wry  mouth. 
Co.wulsio  cerealis.  Cereal  convulsion  is 
a  singular  disorder  of  the  spasmodic  convulsive, 
kind,  not  common  to  this  country,  but  mentioned 
by  Cartheuser  under  this  title,  from  the  peculiar 
tingling  and  formication  perceived  in  the  arms 
and  legs.  Motusspasmoaicus  of  Hoffman.  It  is 
cndemial  in  some  places  in  Germany  ;  but  more  a 
rural  than  urbanical  disorder,  said  to  arise  from 
the  use  of  spoiled  corn. 

Convulsio  habitualis.  St.  Virus's  dance. 
See  Chorea  Sancti  Viti. 

CONY'ZA.  (From  xovt;,  dust;  because  its 
powder  is  sprinkled  to  kill  fleas  in  places  where 
they  are  troublesome.)  The  name  of  a  ge- 
nus of  plants  in  the  Linnteon  system.  Class, 
Syngenesia;  Order,  Polygamia  svperflua. 
There  is  some  difficulty  in  ascertaing  the  plants 
called  conyzas  by  the  older  practitioners :  they 
arc  either  of  the  genus  conyza,  inula,  gnaphalium, 
erigeron,  or  chrysocoma. 

Contza  jETHiopica.  The  plant  so  called  it 
most  probably  the  Chrysocoma  comaurea  of 
Willdenow,  a  shrub  which  grows  wild  about  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  is  cultivated  in  oirr 
green-houses,  because  it  flowers  the  greater  part 
of  the  year. 

Contza  ccf.rulea.     The  Erigeron  acre   of 
Linnxus  answers  to  the  description  of  this  plant. 
Contza  major.     Supposed  to  be  the  Inula 
riwfwoof  Unnarns. 
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Contza  major  vulgaris.  See  Inula  dysen- 
terica. 

Contza  media.     See  Inula  dysenterica 

Contza  minor.  The  Inula pulicarh  ol  Lin- 
nseus  answers  to  the  description  given  of  this 
plant  in  most  books.  Its  chief  use  is  to  destroy 
fleas  and  gnats. 

Cooperto'ria.  (From  co-operio,  to  cover 
oyer. )     The  thyroid  cartilage. 

Coo'strum.     The  centre  of  the  diaphragm. 

COPA'IBA.  ( Copaiba,  a.  fuem.  ;  from  copal, 
the  American  name  for  any  odoriferous  gam,  and 
iba,  or  iva,  a  tree.)  The  name  given  by  the 
College  of  Physicians  of  London  to  the  balsam  of 
copaiva.     See  Copaiferaofficiaulis. 

COPAI'FERA.  (From  Copaiva,  the  Indian 
uame,  and /wo,  to  bear.)  The  name  of  a  semis 
of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Decan- 
dria;  Order,  Monogynia. 

Copaifera  officinalis.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  from  which  the  Copaiba  bal- 
sam, Balsamum  Braziliense ;  Balsamum  co- 
paiba;  Balsamum  de  copaibu  ;  Balsamum  ;  ca- 
jtivi;  Copaiba;  Capevi ;  is  obtained. 

Copaiba  is  a  yellow  resinous  juice,  of  a  mode- 
rately agreeable  smell,  and  a  bitterish  biting  taste, 
very  permanent  on  the  tongue.  The  tree  which 
affords  it  grows  in  Brazil,  New  Spain.  It  is  ob- 
tained by  making  deep  incisions  near  its  trunk, 
when  the  balsam  immediately  issues,  and,  at  the 
proper  season,  flows  in  such  abundance,  (hat 
sometimes,  in  three  hours,  twelve  pounds  have 
been  procured.  The  older  trees  afford  the  best 
balsam,  and  yield  it  two  or  three  times  in  the 
same  year.  The  balsam  supplied  by  the  young 
and  vigorous  trees,  which  abound  with  the  most 
juice,  is  crude  and  watery,  and  is,  there  fore,  ac- 
counted less  valuable.  While  flowing  from  the 
tree,  this  balsam  is  a  colourless  fluid  ;  in  time, 
however,  it  acquires  a  yellowish  tinge,  and  the 
consistence  of  oil ;  but  though  by  age  it  has  been 
found  thick,  like  honey,  yet  it  never  becomes  solid, 
hke  other  resinous  fluids.  By  distillation  in 
water,  the  oil  is  separated  from  the  resin  ;  and, 
in  the  former,  the  taste  and  smell  of  the  balsam 
are  concentrated.  If  the  operation  is  carefully 
performed,  about  one-half  of  the  balsam  rises  into 
the  receiver,  in  the  form  of  oil.  The  balsam 
imites  with  fixed  and  volatile  oils,  and  with  spirit 
of  wine.  It  is  given  in  all  diseases  of  the  urinary 
organs,  when    no  inflami  ,   is  present.     In 

sleets,  and  in  gonorrhoea,  it  was  once  a  favourite 
remedy,  but  is  now  disused.  In  diseases  of  the 
kidneys  it  is  still  employed,  though  less  frequently 
than  usual ;  and  in  haemorrhoids  it  is  occasionally 
trusted.  The  dose  is  from  20  to  30  drops,  twice 
or  three  times  a  day,  mixed  with  water,  by  means 
of  an  eg,  or  any  mucilage.  The  balsam  of  co- 
paiva is  occasionally  adulterated  with  turpentine, 
but  its  virtues  are  not  greatly  injured  by  the 
fraud. 

Copaiva.     See  Copaiba. 

COPAL.  (The  American  name  of  all  clear 
odoriferous  gums.)  Gum  copal.  This  resinous 
substance  is  imported  from  Guinea,  where  it  is 
found  in  the  sand  on  the  shore.  It  is  a  hard  shin- 
ing transparent,  citron-coloured,  odoriferous, 
concrete  juice  of  an  American  tree,  but  which 
has  neither  the  solubility  in  water  common  to 
«»ums  nor  the  solubility  in  alkohol  common  to 
Resins',  at  least  in  any  considerable  degree.  By 
these  properties  it  resembles  amber.  It  may  be 
dissolved  by  digestion  in  linseed  oil,  rendered 
drying  by  quicklime,  with  a  heat  very  little  less 
than  sufficient  to  boil  or  decompose  the  oil.  This 
solution,  diluted  with  oil  of  turpentine,  forms  a 
beautiful  transparent  varnish,  which,  when  pro- 
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peily  applied,  and  slowly  dried,  is  very  hard,  and 
very  durable.  This  varnish  is  applied  to  suult- 
boxes,  tea-b'>ards,  and  other  utensils.  It  pre- 
serves and  gives  lustre  to  paintings,  and  greatly 
restores  the  decayed  colours  of  old  pictures  by 
filling  up  the  cracks,  and  rendering  the  surfaces 
capable  of  reflecting  light  more  uniformly. 

Cope'lla.     See  Cupel. 

Co'pher.     A  name  for  camphor. 

CO'PHOS.  (Kudos,  dumb.)  Deaf  or  dumb. 
Also  a  dulness  in  any  of  the  senses. 

COPHO'SIS.  (From  kwQos,  deaf.)  A  diffi- 
culty of  hearing.  It  is  often  symptomatic  of 
some  disease.     See  Dysecaa. 

COPPER.  (Cuprum,  :.  neuf.  quasi  as  Cy- 
prium ;  so  named  from  the  island  of  Cy. 
whence  it  was  formerly  brought.)  (i  A  metal  of 
a  peculiar  reddish-brown  colour  ;  hard,  sonorous, 
very  malleable  and  ductile  ;  of  considerable  te- 
nacity, and  of  a  specific  gravity  from  8.6  to  8.9. 
At  a  degree  of  heat  tar  below  ignition,  the  surface 
of  a  piece  of  polished  copper  becomes  covered 
with  various  ranges  of  prismatic  colours,  the  red 
of  each  order  being  nearest  the  end  which  has 
been  most  heated  ;  an  effect  which  must  doubtless 
be  attributed  to  oxidation,  the  stratum  of  oxide 
being  thickest  where  the  heat  is  greatest,  and 
growing  gradually  thinner  and  thinner  towards  the 
colder  part.  A  greater  degree  of  heat  oxidizes  it 
more  rapidly,  so  that  it  contiacts  thin  powdery 
scales  on  its  surface,  which  may  be  easily  rubbed 
off;  the  flame  of  the  fuel  becoming  at  the  same 
time  of  a  beautiful  bluish-green  colour.  In  a  heat, 
nearly  the  same  as  is  necessary  to  melt  gold  or 
silver,  it  melts,  and  exhibits  a  bluish-green  flame  ; 
by  a  violent  heat  it  boils,  and  is  volatilised  partly 
in  the  metallic  state. 

Copper  rusts  in  the  air;  but  the  corroded  part 
is  very  thin,  and  preserves  the  metal  beneath  from 
farther  corrosion. 

There  are  two  oxides  of  copper  : 

1st,  The  black,  procurable  by  heat,  or  by  dry- 
ing the  hydratic  oxide  precipitatsd  by  potassa 
from  the  nitrate.  It  consists  of  8  copper  -+■  2 
oxygen.     It  is  a  deutoxide. 

2dly,  The  protoxide  is  obtained  by  digesting  a 
solution  of  muriate  of  copper  with  copper  turn- 
ings, in  a  close  phial.  The  colour  passes  from 
green  to  dark  brown,  and  grey  crystalline  grains 
are  deposited.  The  solution  of  these  yields,  by 
potassa,  a  precipitate  of  an  orange  colour,  which 
is  the  protoxyde.  It  consists  of  8  copper  +  1 
oxygen.  Protoxyde  of  copper  has  been  lately 
found  by  Mushet,  in  a  mass  of  copper,  which 
had  been  exposed  to  heat  for  a  considerable  time, 
in  one  of  the  melting  furnaces  of  the  mint  under 
ins  superintendence. 

Copper,  in  filings,  or  thin  lamina?,  introduced 
into  chlorine,  unites  with  flame  into  the  chloride, 
of  which  there  are  two  varieties  ;  the  protochlo- 
ride,  a  fixed  yellow  substance,  and  the  deutoch- 
loride,  a  yellowish-brown  pulverulent  subli- 
mate. 

1.  The  crystalline  grains  deposited  from  the 
above  muriatic  solution,  are  protochloride.  The 
protochloride  is  conveniently  made  by  heating 
together  two  parts  of  corrosive  subliaiate,  and 
one  of  copper  filings.  An  amber-coloured  trans- 
lucent substance,  first  discovered  by  Boyle,  who 
called  it  resin  of  copper,  is  obtained.  It  is  fusi- 
ble at  a  heat  just  below  redness  ;  and  in  a  close 
vessel,  or  a  vessel  with  a  narrow  orifice,  is  not 
decomposed  or  sublimed  by  a  strong  red  heat. 
But  if  air  be  admitted,  it  is  dissipated  in  dense 
white  fumes.  It  is  insoluble  in  water.  It  effer- 
vesces in  nitric  acid.  It  dissolves  silently  in  mu- 
riatic acid,  from  which  it  may  be  precipitated  by 


water.     By  slow  cooling  of  the  fused  m 
.John  Davy  obtained  it  crystallised,  apparently  in 
nt.  and  of  ■  |i 

chemist,  of 

Chi,,,  36      or  1  prime  =4.45      35.8 

64      or  1  prime      8.00      64.2 

100  12.45     100.0 

j.  DnUoehloridi  a  b< -t  made  l>y  slowly  evap- 
orating i"  dryness,  at  ■  temperature  not  much 
100*  Falir.  the  deliquescent  muriate  of  cop- 
per.    It  is  a  yellow  powdi  r.     By  absorption  of 
i    (torn  the  air,   it  basses  from  yellow   to 
white,  and  tbi  n  gre<  n,  r<  pi  a  mon  mn- 

inverts  it  mto  protoehloride,  with 
.ii-iit  of  chlorine.  Dr.  Daw  ascer- 
tained tin  chemical  constitution  of  botli  these 
compounds,  bj  separating  the  copper  with  iron, 
ami  the  chlorine  by  nitrate  of  silver.  The  deu- 
tochloridc  eon 

Chlorine,  53         2  primes  8.9  52.7 

(upper,  47         1     do.     8.0  47.3 


100 


16.9 


100.0 


The   iodide  of  copper  is   formed    by  dropping 

u!  potassa  into  a  solution  of 

any  cupreous  sail.     It  is  an  insoluble  dark  brown 

powder. 

Phosphuret  of  coppei  is  made  by  projecting 
phosphorus  into  red-hot  copper. 

Sulphurel  of  cbppet  is  formed  by  mixing  to- 
.  eight  parts  ni  eoppet  filings,   and  two  of 
sulphur,   and  exposing  the  mixture  to  a  gentle 
heat 

alphuric  aeid,  when    lonccntrated  and 
boiling,  distort  ■  i  copper. 

Nitrie  aeid  dissolves  copper  with  gnat  rapidi- 
ty, and  ill  '  n  '  nitrous  gas. 
Pari  of  the  nil'  falls  down  in  the  form  of  an 
oxide';     and   the    filtrated    or    dee.  nted   solution, 

which  i*ol  a  much  deeper  blue  colour  than  the 
sulphuric  solution  at?  irds  crystals  by  slow  evap- 
oration. This  >alt  is  deliquescent,  very  soluble 
in  water,  bul  must  plentifully  when  the  fluid  is 

heated. 

The  saline  combinations  of  copper  were  form- 
■  rlv  '  sll<  d  sales  ■  Ise  Venus  w  is  the 

mythological  name  of  copper.  They  have  the 
follow  ii":  gi  neral  characti 

1.  They  are  mostly  soluble  in  water,  and  their 
iohil  ii  •  n  or  blue  colour,  or  acquire 

on.  in  tbi  •<  eiilniirs  on  exposure  iii  air. 

., nia  added  to  the   solutions,  produco  a 
dei  p  blue  colour. 

.1.  Ferropniosiate  of  potassa  Idish- 

brown  precipitate,  with  cupreous  salt^. 

4.  Gallu  acid  gives  n  brown  precipitate. 

5.  Hydrosulphuret  of  potassa  gives  a  black  pre- 

ti.  \  plate  of  iron  immersed  in  these  solutions 
llic  copper,  ami  Miy  rapidly 
it  1 1 1 - 1  excess  of  acid.     The  protox- 

ide ol  k  combined  with  the  acids  only 

by  \  .  ment.     VII  the  ordina- 

of  copper  li .in «  tin-  peroxide  for  a  base. 

•  d  acetic   acid,  is  ne- 

i>   to  the  production  of  the  oupreous  ace- 
tyl's ing  copper  plates  to  the  va- 
pours ol    >  He  i  u  ,  the  bluish-B 
formed,  « i  on   in  rinerar,  consti- 

I   native.     The  arseniatc 
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acid  on  copper,  or  by  adding  arseniate  of  potassa 
to  a  cupreous  saline  solution. 

(  'aroonale  of  copper.  Of  this  compound  there 
are  three  native  varieties,  the  green,  the  blue, 
and  the  anhydrous. 

Chlorate  of  copper  is  a  deflagrating  deliques- 
cent green  salt. 

Fluate  of  copper  is  in  small  blue-coloured 
crystals. 

"Hydriodate  of  copper  is  a  greyish-white 
powder. 

Protomuriate  of  copper  has  already  been  des- 
cribed in  treating  of  the  chlorides. 

Deutomuriate  of  copper,  formed  by  dissolving 
the  deutoxide  in  muriatic  acid,  or  by  heating  mu- 
riatic acid  on  copper  tilings,  yields  by  evapora- 
tion crystals  of  a  grass-green  colour. 

The  ammonia-nitrate  evaporated,  yields  a 
fulminating  copper.  Crystals  of  nitrate,  mixed 
with  phosphorus,  and  struck  with  a  hammer,  de- 
tonate. 

Subnitrate  of  copper  is  the  blue  precipitate, 
mil  by  adding  a  little  potassa  to  the  neu- 
tral nitric  solution. 

Nitrate  of  copper  is  formed  by  mixing  nitrate 
of  lead  with  sulphate  of  copper. 

The  sulphate,  or  blue  vitriol  of  commerce,  is  a 
bisiilphate. 

A  mixed  solution  of  this  sulphate  and  sal-am- 
moniac, forms  an  ink,  whose  traces  are  invisible 
in  the  cold,  but  become  yellow  when  heated: 
and  vanish  again  as  the  paper  cools. 

Protosulphite  of  copper  is  formed  by  passing 
a  current  of  sulphurous  acid  gas  through  the  deu- 
toxide of  copper  diffused  in  water.  It  is  depriv- 
ed of  a  part  ol  its  oxygen,  and-  combines  with  the 
acid.  The  sulphate,  simultaneously  produced, 
dissolves  in  t'ne  water;  while  the  sulphite  forms 
small  r<  d  crystals,  from  which  merely  long  ebul- 
lition in  water  expels  the  acid. 

Sulphite  of  potassa  and  copper  is  made  by  ad- 
ding the  sulphite  of  potassa  to  nitrate  of  copper. 
A  yellow  fiocculent  precipitate,  consisting  of  mi- 
nute crystals,  falls. 

Ammonia-sulphate  of  copper  is  the  salt  formed 
by  adding  water  Of  ammonia  to  solution  of  the 
bisiilphate  It  consists,  according  to  Berzelius, 
of  1  prime  ol  the  cupreous,  and  I  of  the  ammonia- 
cal  sulphate,  combined  together  ;  or  20.0  t  7.13+ 
1 1.625  of  water. 

Subsulphatt  of  ammonia  and  copper  is  formed 
by  adding  alkohol  to  the  solution  of  the  preceding 
salt,  which  precipitates  the  suhsulphate.  It  is 
the  c  u  1 1  rum  amnion  i  a  c  u  m  ol  the  pharmacopoeia. 

Sulphate  of  potassa  and  copper  is  formed  by 
digesting  bisiilphate  of  potassa  on  the  deutoxide 
or  carbonate  ol  copper. 

The  following  acids,  antimonic,  antimonious, 
boracic,  chromic,  molybdic,  phosphoric,  tungstic, 
form  insoluble  salts  with  deutoxide  of  copper. 
The  first  two  are  green,  the  Uiird  is  brown,  the 
fourth  and  fifth  git  en,  and  the  sixth  white.  The 
benzoate  is  in  green  crystals,  sparingly  soluble. 
The  oxalate  i,  also  green.  The  binoxalates  of 
potassa  and  soda,  with  oxide  of  copper,  give 
triple  salts,  in  green  needle-form  crystals. 
There  are  also  ammonia-OXalates  in  different  va- 
rieties. Tartrate  of  copper  forms  dark  hhiish- 
;,  crystals.  Cream-tartrate  of  cooper  is  a 
bluish-green  powder,  commonly  called  Kruns- 
v.  iek  green. 

To  obtain  pure  copper  for  experiments,  we 
precipitate  it  in  the  metallic  state,  by  immersing 
a  plate  of  iron  in  a  solution  of  the  deutomuriate. 
The  pulverulent  copper  must  be  washed  with  di- 
lute muriatic  acid. 

This  metal  combines  verv  readily  with  gold, 
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silver,  and  mercury.  It  unites  imperfectly  with 
iron  in  the  way  of  fusion.  Tin  combines  with 
copper,  at  a  temperature  much  lower  than  is  ne- 
cessary to  fuse  the  copper  alone.  On  this  is 
grounded  the  method  of  tinning  copper  vessels. 
For  this  purpose,  they  are  first  scraped  or  scoured  ; 
after  which  they  are  rubbed  with  sal-ammoniac. 
They  are  then  heated,  and  sprinkled  with  pow- 
dered resin,  which  defends  the  clean  surface  of 
the  copper  from  acquiring  the  slight  film  of  oxide 
that  would  prevent  the  adhesion  of  the  tin  to  its 
surface.  The  melted  tin  is  then  poured  in,  and 
spread  about.  An  extremely  small  quantity  ad- 
heres to  the  copper,  which  may  perhaps  be  sup- 
posed insufficient  to  prevent  the  noxious  effects  of 
the  copper  as  perfectly  as  might  be  wished. 

When  tin  is  melted  with  copper,  it  composes 
the  compound  called  bronze. 

Copper  unites  with  bismuth,  and  forms  a  red- 
dish-wnite  alloy.  With  arsenic  it  forms  a  white 
brittle  compound,  called  tombac.  With  zinc  it 
forms  the  compound  called  brass,  and  distinguished 
by  various  other  names,  according  to  the  propor- 
tions of  the  two  ingredients. 

Copper  unites  readily  with  antimony,  and  affords 
a  compound  of  a  beautiful  violet  colour.  It  does 
not  readily  unite  with  manganese.  With  tungs- 
ten it  forms  a  dark  brown  spongy  alloy,  which  is 
somewhat  ductile. 

Verdigris,  and  other  preparations  of  copper, 
act  as  virulent  poisons,  when  introduced  in  very 
small  quantities  into  the  stomachs  of  animals.  A 
few  grains  are  sufficient  for  this  effect.  Death  is 
commonly  preceded  by  very  decided  nervous  dis- 
•  orders,  such  as  convulsive  movements,  tetanus, 
general  insensibility,  or  a  palsy  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities. This  event  happens  frequently  so 
soon,  that  it  could  not  be  occasioned  by  inflam- 
mation or  erosion  of  the  prima  via ;  and  indeed, 
where  these  parts  are  apparently  sound.  It  is 
probable  that  the  poison  is  absorbed,  and,  through 
the  circulation,  acts  on  the  brain  and  nerves. 
The  cupreous  preparations  are  no  doubt  very 
acrid,  and  if  death  do  not  follow  their  immediate 
impression  on  the  sentient  system,  they  will  cer- 
tainly inflame  the  intestinal  canal.  The  symp- 
toms produced  by  a  dangerous  dose  of  copper  are 
exactly  similar  to  those  which  are  enumerated 
under  arsenic,  only  the  taste  of  copper  is  strongly 
felt.  The  only  chemical  antidote  to  cupreous 
solutions,  whose  operation  is  well  understood,  is 
water  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  The  alkaline  hydrosulphurets  are 
acrid,  and  ought  not  to  be  prescribed. 

But  we  possess,  in  sugar,  an  antidote  to  this 
poison,  of  undoubted  efficacy,  though  its  mode  of 
action  be  obscure.  Duval  introduced  into  the 
stomach  of  a  dog,  by  means  of  a  caoutchouc  tube, 
a  solution  in  acetic  acid,  of  four  French  drachms 
of  oxide  of  copper.  Some  minutes  afterwards 
he  injected  into  it  four  ounces  of  strong  syrup. 
He  repeated  this  injection  every  half-hour,  and 
employed  altogether  12  ounces  of  syrup.  The 
animal  experienced  some  tremblings  andconvulsive 
movements.  But  the  last  injection  was  followed 
by  a  perfect  calm.  The  animal  fell  asleep,  and 
awakened  free  from  any  ailment. 

Orfila  relates  several  cases  of  individuals  who 
had  by  accident  or  intention  swallowed  poisonous 
doses  of  acetate  of  copper,  and  who  recovered  by 
getting  large  doses  of  sugar.  He  uniformly 
found,  that  a  dose  of  verdigris  which  would  kill 
a  dog  in  the  course  of  an  hour  or  two,  might  be 
swallowed  with  impunity,  provided  it  was  mixed 
with  a  considerable  quantity  of  sugar. 

As  alkohol  has  the  power  of  completely  neu- 
tralizing, in  the  sethers,  the  strongest  muriatic  and 
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hydriodic  acids,  so  it  would  appear  that  sugar  can 
neutralize  the  oxides  of  copper  and  lead.  The 
neutral  saccharite  of  lead,  indeed,  was  employed 
by  Berzelius  in  his  experiments,  to  determine  the 
prime  equivalent  of  sugar.  If  we  boil  for  half  aa 
hour,  in  a  flask,  an  ounce  of  white  sugar,  an  ounce 
of  water,  and  10  grains  of  verdigris,  we  obtain  a 
green  liquid,  which  is  not  affected  by  the  nicest 
tests  of  copper,  such  as  ferroprussiate  of  potassa, 
ammonia,  and  the  hydrosulphurets.  An  insoluble 
green  carbonate  of  copper  remains  at  the  bottom 
of  the  flask."—  Ure's  them.  Diet. 

Copper,  ammoniated  solution  of.  See  Cupri 
ammoniati  liquor. 

CO'PPERAS.  A  name  given  to  blue,  green, 
and  white  vitriol. 

Coprago'ga.  (From  Kon-poj,  dung,  and  ayu, 
to  bring  away.)  Purgatives.  Copragogum  is 
the  name  of  a  gently-purging  electuary,  mention- 
ed by  Rulandus. 

COPRIE'MESIS.  (From  KOirpos,  excrement, 
and  tfitu,  to  vomit.)     A  vomitingof  faces. 

Coprocri'tica.  (From  Konpos,  excrement, 
and  Kpivu,  to  separate.)  Mild  cathartic  medi- 
cines. 

Copropho'ria.  (From  (torrpo;,  excrement, 
and  0op£o),  to  bring  away. )     A  purging. 

CO'PROS.  Koffpof.  The  faeces,  or  excrements 
from  the  bowels. 

COPROSTA'SIA.  (From  Koirpos,  fasces,  and 
t^-rifii,  to  remain.)  Costiveness,  or  a  constriction 
of  the  belly. 

Copta'riom.  (Ko7r7i?,  a  small  cake.)  Cop- 
tarium.     A  lozenge. 

CO'PTE.  (Kon-7»?,  a  small  cake.)  1.  The 
form  of  a  medicine  used  by  the  ancients. 

2.  A  cataplasm  generally  made  of  vegetable 
substances,  and  applied  externally  to  the  stomach, 
and  on  many  occasions  given  internally. 

Co'pula.  (Quasi  compula;  from  compeUo, 
to  restrain. )     A  name  for  a  ligament. 

Coque'ntia.  (From  coquo,  to  digest. )  Me- 
dicines which  promote  concoction. 

COR.     (Cor,  dis.  neut.) 

1.  The  heart.     See  Heart. 

2.  Gold. 

3.  An  intense  fire. 

Coraci'ne.  (From  *opa|,  a  crow  ;  so  named 
from  its  black  colour.)  A  name  for  a  lozenge, 
quoted  by  Galen  from  Asclepiades. 

C  O  RAC  O.  The  first  part  of  the  name  of  some 
muscles  which  are  attached  to  the  coracoid  pro- 
cess of  the  blade-bone. 

Coraco-brachialis.  Coraco-humeral  of 
Dumas.  Coraco-brachucus.  A  muscle,  so 
called  from  its  origin  and  insertion.  It  is  situated 
on  the  humerus,  before  the  scapula.  It  arises, 
tendinous  and  fleshy,  from  the  fore-part  of  the 
coracoid  process  of  the  scapula,  adhering,  in  its 
descent,  to  the  short  head  of  the  biceps ;  insert- 
ed, tendinous  and  fleshy,  about  the  middle  of  the 
internal  part  of  the  os  humeri,  near  the  origin  of 
the  third  head  of  the  triceps,  called  brachialis 
externus,  where  it  sends  down  a  thin  tendinous 
expansion  to  the  internal  condyle  of  the  os 
humeri.  Its  use  is  to  raise  the  arm  upwards  and 
forwards. 

Coraco  hyoideus.     See  Omo  hyoideus. 

CO'RACOID.  (Coracoideus ;  from  Kopa|,  a 
crow,  and  uSos,  resemblance :  shaped  like  the 
beak  of  a  crow. )  Some  processes  of  the  bones 
are  so  named  which  were  supposed  to  resemble 
the  beak  of  a  crow. 

Coracoid  process.  Processus  coracoides. 
See  Scapula. 

CO'RAL.     See  Corallium. 

CORALLI'NA.     (Diminutive  of  corallium.) 
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Wiucut  maritunui ;  Cor allina  officinal* ;  Co- 
rallina alba.  Sea  coralline  ;  Sea  moss  ;  White 
wonMMd.  A  marine  production,  or  fucus,  re- 
iisnhlinr  »  small  plant  without  leaves,  consisting 
of  numerous  brittle  cretaceous  substances,  friable 
betwixt  the  fingers,  and  crackling  between  the 
teeth.  Powdered,  it  it  administered  to  children 
as  an  anthelminthic,  in  the  dose  of  half  a  drachm 
to  a  drachm  once  or  twice  a  day. 

Corallin  a  corsic  an  a.  Helmintho-corton ; 
Conferva  kelmintho-cortos  ;  Corallina  rubra  ; 
Corallina  melito-corton ;  Lemitho-corton ; 
Mouse  de  Corse.  Corsican  worm-weed.  Fucus 
helmintho-corton  of  De  la  Tourrctte.  This 
plant  has  gained  great  repute  in  destroying  all 
Bpecies  of  intestinal  worms  Its  virtues  are  ex- 
tolled by  many  ;  but  impartial  experimentalists 
.■ueiitly  been  disappointed  of  its  efficacy. 
The  Geneva  Pharmacopoeia  directs  a  syrup  to  be 
made  of  it. 

Corallina  melito-corton.  See  Corallina 
conicana. 

Corallina  rubra.  See  Corallina  corsi~ 
rana. 

CORALLINE.     See  Corallina. 

Coralline,  Corsican.  See  Corallina  corsi- 
rana. 

CORA'LLIUM.  (Corallium,  t.  n. ;  from 
tow,  a  daughter,  and  aAj,  the  sea.  because  it  is 
the  production  of  the  sea.)     Ooral. 

Corallium  album.  A  hard,  white,  calcare- 
ous brittle  substance  ;  the  nidus  of  the  Madre- 
pora  oculata.  Class,  Vermes;  Order,  Litho- 
phyta.  it  is  sometimes  exhibited  as  an  absor- 
bent earth. 

Corallium  rubrum.  Acmo.  Azur.  Thi 
red  coral  is  mostly  employed  medicinally.  It  is  a 
hard,  brittle,  calcareous  substance,  resembling  the 
stalk  of  u  plant,  and  is  the  habitation  of  the 
litis  nobilis.  Class,  Vermes  ;  Order,  Zoophyta. 
\\  Inii  powdered,  it  is  exhibited  as  an  absorbent 
earth  to  children  ;  but  does  not  appear  to  claim 
any  preference  to  common  chalk. 

COU-VLLODE'NDRON.  (From  nopaWtov, 
coral,  and  itv&pov,  a  tree,  resembling  in  hardness 
and  colour  a  piece  of  coral. )  The  coral-tree  of 
\mi  i  it  .i  ;    .nitivcnercal. 

CORALLOl'DES.  (From  «opoAX«>v,  coral, 
and  uiof.  likeness.)  Coral-like.  See  Clavaria 
i  wnl I ttiaes. 

Co'rchoron.  (From  Kopri,  the  pupil  of  the 
eye,  and  xopiw,  to  purge  ;  so  called  because  it  was 
thought  to  purge  away  rheum  from  the  eyes.) 
The  herb  pimpernel,  or  ehickweed. 

COBCI  I.I  M.  (Corculum,  a  little  heart; 
diminutive  of  cor,  a  heart.)  An  essential  part  of 
mating  seed,  called  also  the  embryo,  or 
pm.  It  lies  between  the  cotyledons.  It  is  the 
point  from  which  the  life  and  organisation  of  the 
future  plant  (•riginntc.  In  some  seeds  it  is  much 
uiorr  MMpiouoai  than  in  others.  The  walnut, 
■  i,  and  lupine,  show  it  in  perfection.  Its 
niitiiial  structure,  before  it  begins  to  vegetate,  is 
observed  to  be  very  simple,  consisting  of  a  uui- 
I. irmly  medullary  MMtaMftj  enclosed  in  its  ap- 
propriate bark  or  skin.  Vessels  are  formed  in 
it  as  soon  as  the  vital  principle  is  excited  to 
uiion,  :,ii.l  parts  arc  then  developed  which 
-<<iiH.ln.it  previously  to  exist.  There  are  ob- 
i  in  it, 

1.  lb.  i imt, Hum,  or  little  beak,  which  pene- 
trate* into  the  earth  and  becomes  the  root. 

ie    p/umu/u,    which   shoots    above    the 
ground,  and  become;.  ■  tuft  of  young  leaves,  with 

which  "■■ 

I  My  Man, 

<'"!   I. 
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toRDA  timpani.    See  Chorda tympant 

Corda  willisii.     See  Dura  mater. 

CORDATUS.  Heart-shaped.  Applied  to 
leaves,  petals,  i.e.  which  are  ovate,  hollowed  out 
at  the  base,  according  to  the  vu.gar  idea  of  a 
heart :  a  form  very  frequent  in  leaves  ;  as  in 
those  of  Arcticum  lappa,  and  Tamus  communis, 
and  the  petals  oi  the  Mum  sehnum. 

A  leal  is  called  obcordale,  wlien  the  apex  of  the 
heart-shaped  leal  is  fixed  to  the  petiole. 

CO'KDIA.  (So  called  by  Plumier  in  honour 
of  Euricius  Cordius  and  his  son  Valerius,  two 
eminent  German  botanists. )  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants.  Class,  Pentandria;  Order,  Monogynia. 

Cordia  mtxa.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
Sebesten  plant.  Sebeslen  ;  Hebestina ;  Cordia 
—foliis  uveitis,  supra  glabris ;  corymbie  late- 
ralibus  i  calycibus  decemstriatis  of  Linnteus. 
The  dark  black  fruit  possesses  glutinous  and  ape- 
rient qualities,  and  is  exhibited  in  form  of  decoc- 
tion in  various  diseases  of  the  chest,  hoarseness, 
cough,  difficult  respiration,  &c. 

CORDIAL.  Cardiacus.  Medicines  are  ge- 
nerally so  termed,  which  possess  warm  and  sti- 
mulating properties,  and  that  are  given  to  raise 
the  spirits. 

Cordine'ma.  (From  xapa,  the  head,  and^iveu, 
to  move  about.)  A  headache  attended  with  a 
vertigo. 

Cordo'lium.  (From  cor,  the  heart,  and  do- 
lor, pain. )  A  name  formerly  applied  to  cardial - 
gia,  or  heart-burn. 

CORDUS,  Valerius,  was  born  in  1515,  of  a 
Hessian  family.  After  studying  in  some  of  the 
German  universities,  he  travelled  through  Italy, 
chiefly  engaged  in  botanical  researches.  He  died 
at  the  early  age  of  29,  leaving  several  works  ;  a 
"  History  of  Plants,"  many  of  them  never  before 
described  ;  "  Annotations  on  Dioscorides  ;"  a 
Nuremberg  Dispensatory,  &c. 

CO'RE.     Kopij.     The  pupil  of  the  eye. 

Core'mata.  (From  Kopcw,  to  cleanse. )  Me- 
dicines lor  cleansing  the  skin. 

CORIACEUS.  Leathery.  Applied  to  leaves 
and  pods  that  are  thick  and  tough  without  being 
pulpy,  or  succulent ;  as  in  the  leaves  of  Magno- 
lia grandifiora,  Aucuba,  &c.  and  the  pods  of  the 
Lupin. 

CORIANDER.     See  Coriandrum. 

CORIA'NDRUM.  ( Coriandrum,  i.  n. ;  from 
Koprj,  a  pupil,  and  avijp,  a  man :  because  of  its 
roundness,  like  the  pupil  of  a  man's  eye  ;  or 
probably  so  called  from  <opts,  cimex,  a  bug,  be- 
cause the  green  herb,  seed  and  all,  stinks  intolera- 
bly of  bugs.)     Coriander. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
na?an  system.  Class,  Pentandria  ;  Order,  Dy- 
gynia" 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  officinal 
coriander.     See  Coriandrum  sativum. 

Coriandrum  sativum.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  plant  called  coriandrum  in  the  pharmaco- 
poeias. Cassibor ;  Corianon.  The  Corian- 
drum—fructibus  globosis,  of  Linnaeus.  This 
plant  is  a  native  of  the  South  of  Europe,  where, 
in  some  places,  it  is  said  to  grow  in  such  abun- 
dance as  frequently  to  choke  the  growth  of  wheat 
and  other  grain.  From  being  cultivated  here  as 
a  medicinal  plant,  it  has  for  some  time  become 
naturalized  to  this  country,  where  it  is  usually 
found  in  corn  fields,  the  sides  of  roads,  and  about 
dunghills.  Every  part  of  the  plant,  when  fresh, 
has  a  very  offensive  odour,  but  upon  being  dried, 
the  seeds  "have  a  tolerably  grateful  smell,  and  their 
taatc  is  moderately  warm  and  slightly  pungent. 
They  give  out  their  virtue  totally  to  rectified  spi- 
lt onlv  partiallv  to  water.     In  distillation 
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with  water,  they  yield  a  small  quantity  of  a  yel- 
lowish essential  oil,  which  smells  strono-ly  and 
pretty  agreeably  of  the  coriander. 

Dioscorides  asserts,  that  the  seeds,  when  taken 
in  a  considerable  quantity,  produce  deleterious 
effects  ;  and,  in  some  parts  of  Spain  and  E"-ypt 
where  the  fresh  herb  is  eaten  as  a  cordial,  instances 
of  fatuity,  lethargy,  &c.  are  observed  to  occur 
very  frequently  ;  but  these  qualities  seem  to  have 
been .unjustly  ascribed  to  the  coriander  ;  and  Dr. 
Withering  informs  us,  that  he  has  known  six 
drachms  of  the  seeds  taken  at  once,  without  any 
remarkable  effect.  These  seeds,  and  indeed  most 
'  ot  those  of  the  umbelliferous  plants,  possess  a 
stomachic  0h<l  carminative  power.  They  were 
directed  in  the  infusum  amarum,  the  infusum 
sennae  tartarizatum,  and  some  other  compositions 
of  the  pharmacopoeias  ;  and  according  to  Dr. 
Cullen,  the  principal  use  of  these  seeds  is,  "that 
infused  along  with  senna,  they  more  powerfully 
correct  the  odour  and  taste  of  this  than  any  other 
aromatic  that  I  have  employed,  and  are,  I  believe, 
equally  powerful  in  obviating  the  griping  that 
senna  is  very  ready  to  produce." 

Coria'non.     See  Coriandrum. 

CO'RIS.  (From  Kapw,  to  cleave,  or  cut ;  so 
called  because  it  was  said  to  heal  wounds. )  The 
herb  St.  John's  wort.     See  Hypericum. 

Coris  cretica.     See  Hypericum  Saxatile. 

Coris  lutea.     See  Hypericum  coris. 

Coris  monspeliensis.  Symphetum  pee- 
treum.  Heath  pine.  This  plant  is  intensely 
bitter  and  nauseous,  but  apparently,  an  active  me- 
dicine, and  employed,  it  is  said,  with  success  in 
syphilis. 

CORK.  Suber.  The  bark  of  the  Quercus 
suber  of  Linnaeus,  formerly  employed  as  an  as- 
tringent, but  now  disused.  By  the  action  of  ni- 
tric acid  it  is  acidified.     See  Suberic  acid. 

Cork  has  been  recently  analyzed  by  Chevreuil 
by  digestion,  first  in  water  and  then  in  alkohol. 
By  distillation  there  came  over  an  aromatic  prin- 
ciple, and  a  little  acetic  acid.  The  watery  ex- 
tract contained  a  yellow  and  a  red  colouring  mat- 
ter, an  undetermined  acid,  gallic  acid,  an  astrin- 
gent substance,  a  substance  containing  azot,  a 
substance  soluble  in  water  and  insoluble  in  alko- 
hol, gallate  of  iron,  lime,  and  traces  of  magnesia. 
20  parts  of  cork  treated  in  this  way,  left  17.15  of 
insoluble  matter.  The  undissolved  residue  being 
treated  a  sufficient  number  of  times  with  alkohol, 
yielded  a  variety  of  bodies,  but  which  seem  re- 
ducible to  three ;  nan.cly,  cerin,  resin,  and  an 
oil.  The  ligneous  portion  of  the  cork  still  weigh- 
ed 14  parts,  which  are  called  suber. 

Cwk,  fossil.     See  Asbcxtos. 

CORN.  Claims.  A  hardened  portion  of  cu- 
ticle, produced  by  pressure  :  so  called  because  a 
piece  can  be  picked  out  like  a  corn  of  barley. 

Corn  salad.    See  Valeriana  I,. 

Cornachini  pulvis.  Scammony,  antimony, 
and  cream  of  tartar. 

CORNARIUS,  John,  was  bora  in  Upper  Sax- 
ony, in  the  year  1600.  According  to  lialler  his 
real  name  was  Haguenbot,  or  Hanbut.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  led  to  the  study  of  medicine  from 
the  delicacy  of  his  own  constitution.  He  gra- 
duated at  Padua,  after  attending  several  other  uni- 
versities. Besides  translating  Hippocrates,  and 
some  other  Greek  writers  into  Latin,  he  was  au- 
thor of  several  works  on  medicine  ;  and  is  said  to 
nave  had  an  extensive  practice.  He  died  in  1558, 
leaving  a  son,  Diomede,  who  succeeded  him,  and 
was  afterwards  professor  of  medicine  at  Vienna, 
and  physician  to  Maximilian  II. 

CORNARO,  Lewis,  of  a  noble  Venetian  fami- 
ly, was  born  in  1467.  Havins  impaired  hie  consti- 
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tution  by  a  debauched  and  voluptuous  life,  and 
brought  on  at  last  a  severe  illness  ;  on  recover- 
ing lrom  this,  at  the  age  of  more  than  40,  he 
adopted  a  strict,  abstemious  regimen,  limiting 
himself  to  twelve  ounces  of  solid  food,  and  four- 
teen  of  wine,  daily  ;  which  quantity  he  rather  di- 
minished in  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  He  care- 
fully avoided  also  the  extremes  of  heat  or  cold 
with  all  violent  exercise  ;  and  took  care  to  lire  in 
a  pure  dry  air.  He  thus  preserved  a  considerable 
share  of  health  and  activity  to  the  great  age  of  98. 
His  wife;  by  whom  he  had  an  only  child,  a  daugh- 
ter, when  they  were  both  advanced  in  years  sur- 
vived him,  and  attained  nearly  the  same  period. 
When  he  was  83,  he  published  a  short  treatise  in 
commendation  of  temperance,  which  has  been 
repeatedly  translated,  and  printed  in  every  coun- 
try of  Europe.  He  then  states  himself  to  have 
been  able  to  mount  his  horse,  without  assistance 
from  any  rising  ground.  He  wrote  three  other 
discourses  on  similar  subjects  at  subsequent  pe- 
riods, the  last,  only  three  years  before  his  death. 
The  best  English  translation  is  said  to  be  that  of 
1779. 

CORNEA.    The  sclerotic  membrane  of  the 
eye  is  so  called,  because  it  is  of  a  horny  consist- 
ence.    See  Sclerotic  coat. 
-  Cornea  opaca.     See  Sclerotic  coat. 

Cornea  transparens.  Sclerotica ceratoi- 
des.  The  transparent  portion  of  the  sclerotie 
membrane,  through  which  the  rays  of  light  pass, 
is  so  called,  to  distinguish  it  from  that  which  is 
opaque.     See  Sclerotic  coat. 

Corne'sta.     A  chemical  retort. 

CORNFLOWER.     See  Centaurea  Cyanus. 

Corni'cula.  (From  cornu,  a  horn.)  Acup- 
ping  instrument,  made  of  horn. 

CORNICULA'RIS.  (From  cornu,  a  horn.) 
Shaped  like  a  horn  ;  the  coracoid  process  of  the 
scapula. 

CORNIFORMIS.  (From  cornu,  a  horn,  and 
forma,  resemblance. )  Horn-shaped:  applied  to 
the  nectary  of  plants  : — neclarium  corniformt, 
in  the  orchis  tribe. 

CO'RNU.  A  horn.  This  term  is  used  both  h 
anatomy,  surgery,  and  materia  medica.  1.  A 
wart.     See   Verruca. 

2.  A  corn  or  horny  induration  of  the  cuticle. 
See  Corn. 

3.  The  horn  of  the  stag. 

4.  The  cavities  of  the  brain. 

Cornu  am  m  on  is.  Cornu  arietis.  When, 
the  pes  hippocampi  of  '.he  human  brain  is  cut 
transversely  through,  the  cortical  substance  is  so 
disposed  as  to  resemble  ;  ram's  horn.  This  is 
the  true  cornu  ammonis,  though  the  name  is  often 
applied  to  the  pes  hippocampi. 

Cornu  arietis.     See  Cornu  ammonis. 

Cornu  cervi  Hartshorn.  The  horns  of 
several  species  of  stag,  as  the  Cervus  alces,  Cer- 
vus  damn,  Cervus  elaphus,  and  Cervui  taranda, 
are  used  medicina  ly.  Boiled,  they  impart  to  the 
water  a  nutritious  jelly,  which  is  frequently 
served  at  table.  Hartshorn  jelly  is  made  thus  : 
—Roil  half  a  pound  of  the  shavings  of  hartshorn, 
in  six  pints  of  water,  to  a  quart  ;  to  the  strained 
liquor  add  one  ounce  of  the  juice  of  lemon,  or  of 
Seville  orange,  four  ounces  of  mountain  wine  and 
half  a  pound  of  sugar  ;  then  boil  the  whole  to  a 
proper  consistence.  The  chief  use  of  the  horns 
is  for  calcination,  and  to  afford  the  liquor  vola- 
tilis  cornu  cervi  and  subcarbonate  of  ammonia. 

Cornu  cerm  calcinatum.  SeeCornMtw- 
tum. 

Cornu  CStcm.  Cornu  cervi  calcinatum. 
Burn  pieces  of  hartshorn  in  an  open  fire,  till  they 
become  thoroughly  white  ;  then  powder,  and  pre- 
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uare  them  in  the  nme  manner  as  is  directed  tor 
rtulk  Burnt  hartshorn  .shaving*  possess  absorb- 
ent antacid,  and  adstringent  properties,  and  are 
-nin  in  the  form  of  decoction,  as  a  common 
drink  in  diarrhu-as,  pyrosis,  &c. 

C'ornua  uteri,  l'lectena.  In  comparative 
anatomy,  the  horns  of  the  womb :  the  womb 
being  in  some  animals  trianguler,  and  its  angles 
resembling  horns. 

Cornuml'sa.     A  retort 

CO'RNUS.  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Tetrandria;  Or- 
der,   Monogyma 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  cornel-tree. 
See  Cornut  tangumea. 

C»rnus  sanguinea.  The  fruit  is  moderately 
cooling  and  astringent. 

Cornu'ta.  (From  cornu;  from  its  resem- 
blance to  a  horn. )     A  retort. 

COROLLA.  (From  coronula,  a  little  crown. ) 
The  leaves  of  a  flower  which  consist  of  those 
more  delicate  and  dilated,  generally  more  coloured 
leaves,  which  are  always  internal  with  respect  to 
the  calyx,  between  it  and  the  internal  organs  of 
the  flower,  and  which  constitute  its  chief  beauty. 
It  always  consists  of  one  or  more  coloured 
leaves,  which  are  termed  petals. 

A  coloured  calyx  is  to  be  distinguished  from  a 
corolla,  which  may  be  readily  done  in  the  Allys- 
sum  alpestre,  and  Lamium  orvala. 

There  are  four  general  divisions  of  corols. 

1.  Monopetalous,  which  consists  of  one  petal, 
as  in  Nicoliana  tabacum. 

2.  Polypetalous,  having  many  ;  as  in  Lillium 
candidum. 

3.  Compound,  consisting  of  many  corolla, 
which  are  not  calyculated,  and  are  on  a  common 
receptacle  and  calyx  ;  as  in  Iftlianthus  annum. 

4.  Aggregate,  consisting  o(  many  calyculated 
corolla  placed  on  a  common  calyx  ;  as  in  Scabio- 
sa  arventis,  and  Echinops  spharocephalus. 

A.  Corolla  monopetala,  formed  of  one  petal, 
which,  for  the  most  part,  forms  a  cavity,  and  is 
divided  into, 

a.  Limbus,  the  limb,  which  is  the  margin,  or 
horizontal  spreading  portion. 

b.  Tabu*,  the  tube,  which  is  the  cylindrical 
and  inferior  part,  and  is  enclosed  in  the  calyx. 

c.  Faucet,  or  the  orifice  of  the  tube. 

From  the  figure  of  a  regular  or  uniform  liuib 
are  derived  the  following  terms  : 

I.  Corolla  campa n ulata,  bell-shaped  ;  as  in 
Campanula  and  Atropu. 

globosa,   globular  ;   as   in   Hyacinthus 
bntryoides  and  Erica  ramentacea. 

3.  C.  Tubulosa,  tubular,  as  in  Primula  and 
Erica  Mattoni. 

4.  ('.  rlaviculata ;  as  in  Eric  a  tubiflora. 

b.  C.  cyuthiform.it,  cup-shaped  ;  as  in  Sym- 
pathum  officinale. 

6.  C.  mfundibuliformit,  funnel-shaped  j  as  in 
Wofiuim  tabacum,  and  Datura  stramonium. 

7.  ('.  hypnerattrifnrmis,  salver-shaped,  a  flat 
limb  upon  a  long  tube  ;  as  iu  Vinca  rosea. 

8.  C.  rotata .-    wheel-shaped,  that    is   salver- 

uitii  scarcely  any  tube  ;  as  in  Borago- 
"h/m,  anil  I'hytialis  alkekengi. 

.  I'  i  i-hkr  ,  u  in  Evolvulus 
nlrinoidet. 

lu  i  eoatarta,  obliquely  bent ;  as  in  Vinca 
minor,  and  Nerium  oleander. 

II.  (.  liguluta,  tin-  tiibexcry  short,  and  end- 
ing suddenly  in  an  oblong  petal ;  as  in  the  corol- 

i-"lili.    Ililianthus  annuus. 
From  tin  figure  nl  an  unequal  limb  : 
I     Corolla  -nlar  and  gaping  like 
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the  mouth  of  an  animal ;  as  in  Lamium  album, 
and  Salvia  sclarea. 

2.  C.  personata,  irregular  and  closed  by  a  kind 
of  palate  ;  as  in  Antirrhinum  majus. 

In  the  ringent  and  personate  corolla?  are  to  be 
noticed  the  following  parts  : 

a.  Tubus,  the  inferior  part. 

b.  Rictus,  the  space  between  the  two  lips. 

c.  Faux,  the  orifice  of  the  tube  in  the  rectus. 

d.  Galea,  the  helmet  or  superior  arched  lip. 

e.  Labellum  or  barba,  the  inferior  lip. 

f.  Palatum,  the  palate,  an  eminence  in  the  in- 
ferior lip  which  shuts  the  rictus  of  a  personate  co- 
rolla. 

g.  Calcar,  the  spur  which  forms  rn  obtuse  or     ( 
acute  bag  at  the  side  of  the  receptacle. 

3.  C.  bilabiata,  two-lipped,  the  tube  divided 
into  two  irregular  lips  opposite  each  other,  with- 
out any  visible  rictus  ;  as  in  Aristolochia  bila- 
biata. 

In  the  bilabiate  corolla  are  to  be  noticed, 

a.  The  tubus. 

b.  The  faux. 

c.  The  superior  lip,  formed  of  one  or  two 
lobes. 

d.  The  inferior  lip,  mostly  three-lobed. 

e.  One-lipped,  the  upper  or  lower  wanting,  as 
in  Aristolochia  clematitts,  and  Teucrium. 

Corolla  infera,  means  that  it  is  below  the  ger- 
men,  which  is  the  most  common  place  of  the  co- 
rolla ;  and  corolla  supera,  above  the  germen,  as 
in  roses. 

B.  Corolla  polypetala,  formed  of  many  petals. 

In  the  petal  of  this  division  are  noticed, 

a.  The  unguis,  the  claw,  the  thin  inferior  part. 

b.  The  lamina  or  border,  the  broader  and  su- 
perior part  ;    example,  Dianthus  caryophyllut. 

From  the  number  of  uniform  petals,  the  corol 
of  this  division  is  named, 

1.  Dipetalous;  as  in  Euphorbia  graminea. 

2.  Tripetalous ;  as  in  Tradescantia  virginica. 
S.    Tetrapetalous  ;  as  in  Chieranthus  incanus. 

4.  Pentapetalous  ;  as  in  Paonia  officinalis. 

5.  Hexupetalous  ;  as  in  Lilium  candidum. 

6.  Polypetalous ;  as  in  Rosa  centifolia. 
From  the  figure, 

1.  Malvaceout ;  pentapetalous,  with  its  claws 
united  laterally,  so  that  it  appears  monopetalous ; 
as  in  Male  a  sylvestris,  and  Alcea. 

2.  Rosaceus,  spreading  like  a  rose,  pentapeta- 
lous, almost  destitute  of  claws  ;  as  in  Rota  cani- 
na,  and  Paonia  officinalis. 

3.  Liliaceous ;  six-petallcd,  sometimes  three 
without  a  calyx  ;  as  in  Lilium  candidum. 

4.  Caryophyllaceous  ;  five  petalled,  with  a  long 
claw,  spreading  border,  and  a  monophyllous  tubu- 
lar calyx  ;  as  in  Dianthus  caryophyllut,  and  Sa<- 
ponana  officinalis. 

5.  Cruciform ;  three-petalled,  like  a  cross  ;  as 
in  Sinapis  alba,  and  Lunaria  alba. 

6.  Manifold,  many  corols  lying  one  on  anoth- 
er ;  as  in  Cactus  fiagelliformis. 

From  the  figure  of  unequal  petals  : 

1.  Orchideal,  five  petals,  three  of  which  are 
bent  backward,  and  two  are  lateral  and  in  the 
middle  of  these  :  the  labellum  is  bent  back  on  the 
nectary. 

2.  Papilionaceous,  four  petals,  irregular  ami 
spreading  somewhat  like  a  butterfly  ;  as  in  Lathy- 
rus  latifolius,  and  Robinii  pseiidacacia. 

In  a  papilionaceous  corolla,  observe, 

a.  The  vcxillum,  the  standard  or  large  concave 
one  at  the  bark. 

b.  Ala-,  the  wings  or  two  side-petab,  placed 
in  the  middle. 

C    The  carina   or  keel,  consisting  of  two  pi 
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tals,  united  or  separate,  embracing  the  internal 
organs. 

3.  Calcarate  or  spurred,  pentapetalous,  one  pe- 
tal formed  into  a  spur-like  tube. 

C.  Compound  corolla;  consisting  of  numerous 
florets,  not  calyculate,  and  within  a  common  pe- 
rianthium. 

It  affords, 

a.  The  discus,  disk,  or  middle. 

b.  The  radius,  which  forms  the  circumference. 
The  marginal  white  florets  of  the  daisy  exemplify 
the  rays,  and  the  central  yellow  ones  the  disk. 

From  the  difference  in  the  florets  of  a  compound 
flower  it  is  said  to  be 


a.  Tubulate,  when  all  the  florets  are  cylindri- 
cal. 


crow,  and  aio$,  likeness.)  Processes  of  bones 
are  so  called,  that  have  any  resemblance  to  a 
crow's  beak  ;  as  coronoid  process  of  the  ulna,  jaw 
&c.  ' 

CORONO'PUS.  (From  icopuivr,,  a  carrion 
crow,  and  rrous ,  a  foot ;  the  plant  being  said  to  re- 
semble a  crow's  foot. )     See  Plantago. 

CORONULA.  The  hem  or  border  which  sur- 
rounds the  seeds  of  some  flowers  in  the  form  of  a 
crown. 

CO'RPUS.     I.  The  body.     See  Body. 

2.  Many  parts  and  substances  are  also  distin- 
guished by  this  name  ;  as  corpus  callosum  cor- 
pus luteum,  &c. 

Corpus  albicans.  Two  white  eminences  in 
the  basis  of  the  brain,  discovered  by  Willis  and 

b.  Ligulate  or  semiflosculose,  shaped  like  a     called  corpora  albicantia  Willisii. 

strap  or  ribband  ;  as  in  Leontodon  taraxacum,         Corpus  annulare.     A  synonym  of  the  pons 

c.  Radiate,  if  the  florets  in  the  radius  are  ligu-     Varolii.     See  Pons  Varolii. 

late,  and  those  in  the  disk  tubular.  Corpus  callosum.     Commissura  magna  cr- 

d.  Semiradiate,  the  radius  consisting  of  only  a  rebri.  The  white  medullary  part  joining  the  two 
fewligulate  florets  on  one  side  ;  as  in  Btdens.  See  hemispheres  of  the  brain,  and  coming  into  view 
also  Petala.  under  the  falx  of  the  duramater  when  the  hemis- 

COROLLULA.     (A  diminutive  of  corolla,  a    pheres  are  drawn  from  each  other.    On  the  sur 
little  wreath   or  crown.)     The  partial  petal,  or 
floret  of  a  compound  flower. 

CORO'NA.  A  crown.  This  term  is  used  in 
anatomy  to  designate  the  basis  of  some  parts  ;  and 
in  botany,  to  parts  of  plants,  from  their  resem- 
blance. In  the  writings  of  some  botanists  it  is  sy- 
nonymous with  radius. 

Corona  ciliaris.     The ciliar  ligament. 

Corona  glandis 
penis. 

Corona  imperialis.  A  name  for  crown  im- 
perial. The  Turks  use  it  as  an  emetic.  The 
whole  plant  is  poisonous. 

Corona  regia.    The  melilotus. 

Corona  solis.    See  Heliantkus  annuus. 

Corona  veneris.  Venereal  blotches  on  the  ovumhas  proceeded  ;  hence  their  presence  deter- 
forehead  are  so  termed.  mines  that  the  female    has  been    impregnated. 

CORONAL.  { Coronal  is ;  from  corona,  a  The  number  of  the  corpora  lutea  corresponds 
crown  or  garland.)  Belonging  to  a  crown  or  with  the  number  of  impregnations.  It  is,  how- 
garland  :  so  named  because  the  ancients  wore  their  ever,  asserted  by  a  modern  writer,  that  corpm 
garlands  in  its  direction  lutea  have  been  detected  in  young  virgins,  where 

Coronal  suture.    Suturacoronalis;  Sutu-     no  impregnations    could  possibly    have    taken 
ra  arcualis.    The  suture  of  the  head,  that  ex- 
tends from  one  temple  across  to  the  other,  uniting 
the  two  parietal  bones  with  the  frontal. 

CORONA'RIUS.     See  Coronary. 

Coron  arije.  The  name  of  an  order  of  plants 
in  Linnteus's  Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method, 
consisting  of  such  as  have  beautiful  flowers,  thus 
forming  a  floral  crown 


face  of  the  corpus  callosum  two  lines  are  conspic- 
uous, called  the  raphe. 

Corpus  cavernosus  clitoridis.  See  Clito- 
ris. 

Corpus  cavernosus  penis.    See  Penis. 

Corpus  fimbriatum.  The  flattened  termi- 
nations of  the  posterior  crura  of  the  fornix  of  the 
brain,  which  turn  round  into  the  inferior  cavity  of 
The  margin  of  the  glans  the  lateral  ventricle,  and  end  in  the  pedes  hippo- 
campi. 

Corpus  glandulosum.     The  prostate  gland. 

Corpus  lobosum.  Part  of  the  cortical  part  of 
the  kidney. 

Corpus  luteum.  A  yellow  snot  found  in  that 
part  of  the  ovarium  of  females,  from  whence  an 
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Corpus  mucosum.     See  Rete  mucosum. 

Corpus  nerveo-spongiosum.  The  cavern- 
ous substance  of  the  penis. 

Corpus  nervosum.  The  cavernous  substance 
of  the  clitoris. 

Corpus  olivare.  Two  external  prominence! 
of  the  medulla  oblongata,  shaped  somewhat  like 


CORONARY.     ( Coronarius ;  from  corona,  a     an  olive,  are  called  corpora  obvaria 


crown.)  This  term  is  applied  to  vessels  and 
nerves,  which  supply  the  corona  or  basis  of  parts, 
or  because  they  spread  round  the  part  like  a  gar- 
land or  crown. 

Coronary   ligaments.     (From  corona,   a 
crown.)     Ligaments  uniting  the  radius  and  ulna. 


Corpus  pampiniforme.  Applied  to  the  sper- 
matic chord,  and  thoracic  duct ;  also  to  the  plexus 
of  the  veins  surrounding  the  spermatic  artery  in 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 

Corpus  ptramidale.  Two  internal  promin- 
ences of  the  medulla  oblongata,  which  are  of  a 


The  term  ligamentum  coronarium  is  also  applied     pyramidal  shape,  are  called  corpora  pyramidalia. 


Corpus  quadrigeminum.      See  Tubercula 
quadrigemina. 
Corpus  reticulare.     See  Rete  mucosum. 
Corpus  sesamoideum.     A  little  prominence 
at  the  entry  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 

Corpus  spongiosum  urethra.  Substantia 
spongiosa  urethra.  Corpus  spongiosum  penu. 
This  substance  originates  before  the  pr°stjlte 
ural  Method  consisting  of  plants  which  have  the  gland,  surrounds  the  urethra,  and  forms  the  bull), 
peed-bud  placed  under  the  flower-cup  which  then  proceeds  to  the  end  of  the  corpora  cavernosa, 
serves  it  for  a  crown.  and  terminates  in  the  glans  penis,  which  it  forms. 

CORO'NE.     (Kopwvn, a  crow:  so  named  from         Corpus  striatum.      So  named  from  its  ap- 
its  supposed  likeness  to  a  crow's  bill.)     The  acute     pearance.     See  Cerebrum. 
process  of  the  lower  jaw-bone.  Corpus  varicosum.     The  spermatic  chord- 

CORONOID.     ( Coronoideus ;  from  Kopwvrj,  a        Corra'co.     (From  cor,  the  heart 


to  a  ligament  of  the  liver, 

Coronary  vessels.     Vasa  coronaria. 

The  arteries  and  veins  of  the  heart  and  stomach. 

CORONATUS.  Little  crown-like  eminences 
on  the  surface  of  the  petal ;  or  in  Nerium  olean- 
der. _  . 

Coronati.  Coronaticus.  The  name  of  a 
class  of  plants  in  Linnaeus's  Fragments,  of  a  Nat 
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■  Mppcaed  to  hare  a  good  effect  in  comforting  the 
heart. )    See  Borago  officinalis. 

Co'RRE.  (From  (ctipui,  to  shave.)  The  tem- 
ples. That  part  of  the  jaws  where  the  beard 
crowi,  and  which  it  is  usual  to  shave. 
r  CORROBORANT.  (Corroboranx.)  What- 
ever gives  strength  to  the  body;  as  bark,  wine, 
beef,  cold-bath,  ice.     See  Tonic. 

CORROSIVE.  (Corrosivus ;  from  corrodo, 
to  eat  away.)     Sec  Escharotic. 

Corrosive  sublimate.  The  oxymuriate  of  mer- 
cury. Bee  llydrargyri  oxymunas. 

CORRUQATOR.  (From  rorrugo,  to  wrin- 
kle.) The  urn  of  mwelei,  the  office  of  which 
is  to  wrinkle  or  corrugate  the  parts  they  act  on. 

Corrugator  SCPBRCILH.  A  small  muscle 
on  the  forehead.  Musculus  sttpercilii 
d  Winflow  ;  Musculus  frontalis  verm,  seu  cor- 
rugator coiteni  of  Douglas  ;  and  Cutanio  sour- 
cillier  of  Dumas.  When  one  muscle  acts,  it  is 
drawn  towards  the  other,  and  projects  over  the 
inner  canthus  of  the  eye.  When  both  muscles 
art,  they  pull  down  the  skin  of  the  forehead,  and 
make  it  wrinkle,  particularly  between  the  eye- 
brows. 

CO'RTEX.  (Cortex,  ids.  in.  or  f.)  This 
term  is  generally,  though  improperly,  given  to 
the  Peruvian  bark.  It  applies  to  any  rind,  or 
bark. 

Cortex  ANGELINA.  The  bark  of  a  tree  grow- 
ing in  Grenada.  A  decoction  of  it  is  recom- 
mended as  a  vermifuge.  It  excites  tormina,  simi- 
lar to  jalap,  and  operates  by  purging. 

rii  angustukjE.     See  Cmparia. 

Cortex  antiscorbwticus.  The canella alba. 
-  •    l\'n, In  in  aromatira. 

Cortex  aromaticus.  See  Winteria  aro- 
iniitira. 

Cortex  bela-aye.  See  Nerium  anti-dysen- 
fericum. 

Cortex  canell.e  malabarice.  SeeLau- 
rus  cassia. 

Cortex  cardinalis  de  lugo.  The  Peru- 
vian bark  ;  so  called,  because  the  Cardinal  Lugo 
bad  testimonials  of  above  a  thousand  cures  per- 
formed by  it  in  the  year  1653. 

Cortex  cerebri.  The  cortical  substance  of 
Ihc  brain.     See  Cerebrum. 

Cortex  ( iiiv.K  regius.     See  Cinchona. 

Cortex  china:  surinamensis.     This  bark 
is  remarkably  bitter,  and  preferable  to  the  other 
i  in  intermittent  fevers. 

COftTII  CHIN*  BID  S.     See  Cinchona. 

COBTCI  ELUTHKRi.f..  See  Croton  casca- 
riUm. 

CORTEI     GEOFFROYvE     JAMAICENSIS.         See 

oya  jamaicensis. 

Cortex  jamaicensis.     See  Achras  sapota. 

I  i  IVOI  \.   The  bark  bearing  this  name 

i-  mi|p|mim<i  to  be  the  produce  of  the  tree  which 

'lie  Aniium  ntillatum.      Its  virtues  are 

similar. 

Cortex  magellanicus.  See  IVinteria  aro- 
matira. 

Cortex  massot.  The  produce  of  New  Guinea, 
where  it  is  beaten  Into  a  poltaceooi  mass  w,,i,  wa_ 
trr,  and  robbed  upon  the  abdomen  to  allay  pain 
..I  the  bowels  h  has  the  smell  and  flavour  of 
cinnamon. 

Cinchona. 
eu  riANVi.    Baa  cinchona. 
Cortex    itRinuNi.s   elavijs.      See   Ci'n- 
i  lunta. 

UiOl    Rl  BIB.       See    Ci'il- 
'Aona. 

I  ''.nk  Ktn  from  Amer- 


ica ;  said  to  be  serviceable  in  diarrhoeas,  ami 
dysenteries. 

Cortex  quassi.e.     See  Quassia  amara. 

Cortex  winterianus.  See  IVinteria  aro- 
mctica. 

CO'RTICAL.  Corticalis.  1.  Belonging  to 
the  bark  of  a  plant  or  tree. 

2.  Embracing  or  surrounding  any  part  like  the 
bark  of  a  tree  ;  as  the  cortical  substance  of  the 
brain,  kidney,  &c. 

CORTICO'SUS.  Like  bark  or  rind.  Applied 
to  the  hard  pod  of  the  Cassia  fistularis. 

Cortu'sa.     See  Sanicula  Europtea. 

Co'ru  canarica.  A  quince-like  tree  of  Mal- 
abar ;  it  is  antidysenteric. 

CORUNDUM.  A  genus  of  minerals,  which, 
according  to  Jameson,  contains  three  species ; 
the  octohedral,  rhomboidal,  and  prismatic. 

CORYDALES.  (From  Kopvs,  a  helmet.)  The 
name  of  an  order  of  plants  in  Linnxus's  Frag- 
ments of  a  Natural  Method,  consisting  of  plants 
which  have  flowers  somewhat  resembling  a  hel- 
met or  hood. 

CO'R YLUS.  (Derivation  uncertain :  accord- 
ing to  some,  from  Kapva,  a  walnut.)  1.  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnxan  system. 
Class,  Monacia;  Order,  Polyandria. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  nanie  of  the  hazel-tree. 
See  Corylus  avellana. 

Corylus  avellana.  The  hazel-nut  tree. 
The  nuts  of  this  tree  are  much  eaten  in  this  coun- 
try ;  they  are  hard  of  digestion,  and  often  pass 
the  bowels  very  little  altered ;  if,  however,  they 
are  well  chewed,  they  give  out  a  nutritious  oil. 
An  oil  is  also  obtained  from  the  wood  of  this  tree, 
Corylus  avellana  stipulis  ovatis,  obtusis,  of 
Linnxus  ;  which  is  efficacious  against  the  tooth- 
ache, and  is  said  to  kill  worms. 

CORYMBIFERiE.  (From  corymbus  ;  a  spe- 
cies of  florescence,  and  fero,  to  bear. )  Plants 
which  bear  corymbal  flo\vers. 

CORYMBUS.  (Kopvppov, or Kopviifc,  abranch 
or  cluster  crowning  the  summit  of  a  plant ;  from 
Kopvs,  a  helmet.)  A  corymb.  That  species  of 
inflorescence  formed  by  many  flowers,  the  partial 
flower-stalks  of  which  are  gradually  longer,  as 
they  stand  lower  on  the  common  stalk,  so  that  all 
the  flowers  are  nearly  on  a  level ;  as  in  the  Cry- 
santhemum  corymbosum.  It  is  said  to  be  simple, 
when  not  divided  into  branches ;  as  in  Thlaspi 
arvense,  and  Gnaphalium  dentatum  :  and  com- 
pound, when  it  has  branches ;  as  in  Gnaphalium 
itachas. 

Co'ryphe.  Kopv<prj.  The  vertex  of  the  head. 
— Galen. 

CORY'ZA.  (KopvPa;  from  Kapa,  the  head, 
and  £tu>,  to  boil.)  An  increased  discharge  of 
mucus  from  the  nose.  See  Catarrh.  Dr.  Good 
makes  this  a  genus  of  disease  ;  running  at  the 
nose.  It  has  two  species,  Coryza  cntonica,  and 
atonica. 

Coscu'lia.     The  grains  of  kermes. 

COSMETIC.  Cosmeticus.  A  term  applied 
to  remedies  against  blotches  and  freckles. 

Co'smos.  A  regular  series.  In  Hippocrates  it 
is  the  order  and  series  of  critical  days. 

Co'ssis.  A  little  tubercle  in  the  face,  like  the 
head  of  a  worm. 

Co'ssum.  A  malignant  ulcer  of  the  nose,  men- 
tioned by  Paracelsus. 

COSTA.  A  rib.  1.  The  rib  of  an  animal. 
See  Ribs. 

2.  The  thick  middle  nerve-like  chord  of  a  leaf, 
which  proceeds  from  its  base  to  the  apex.      B 

Costa  BBBBA.     The  Hypochteris  radicata. 
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COSTALIS.  (From  costa,  a  rib.)  Belong- 
ing to  a  rib :  applied  to  muscles,  arteries,  nerve's, 
&c« 

Costa  pulmonaria.  Very  probably  the  Hy- 
pocheerus  radicata,  or  long-rooted  hawkweed, 
which  was  used  in  pulmonary  affections,  and 
pains  of  the  side. 

COSTA'TUS.  Ribbed.  Applied  to  leaves, 
and  is  synonymous  with  nervous ;  the  leaf  having 
-simple  lines  extended  from  the  base  to  the  point. 
See  Leaf. 

Costo-htoideus.  A  muscle,  so  named,  from 
its  origin  and  insertion.     See  Omohyoideus. 

CO'STUS.  (From  kasta,  Arabian.)  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnosan  system. 
Class,  Monandria  ;  Order,  Monogynia. 

Costus  amarus.     See  Costus  arabicus. 

Costus  arabicus.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  Costus  indicus ;  amarus ;  dulcis ;  orientalis. 
Sweet  and  bitter  costus.  The  root  of  this  tree 
possesses  bitter  and  aromatic  virtues,  and  is  con- 
sidered as  a  good  stomachic.  Formerly  there 
were  two  other  species,  the  bitter  and  sweet,  dis- 
tinguished for  use.  At  present  the  Arabic  only 
is  known,  and  that  is  seldom  employed.  It  is, 
however,  said  to  be  stomachic,  diaphoretic,  and 
diuretic. 

Costus  corticosus.    The  canella  alba. 

Costus  hortorum  minor.  The  Achillea 
ageratum. 

Costus  nigra.     The  artichoke. 

CO'TULE.  (KoruX»j,  the  name  of  an  old  mea- 
sure.) The  socket  of  the  hip-bone.  See  Ace- 
tabulum. 

Cotaro'nium.  A  word  coined  by  Paracelsus, 
implying  a  liquor  into  which  all  bodies,  and  even 
their  elements,  may  be  dissolved. 

Co'tis.  (From  kot'Jv,  the  head. )  The  back 
part  of  the  head ;  sometimes  the  hollow  of  the 
neck. 

COPULA.  (Cotula,  diminutive  of  cos,  a 
whetstone,  from  the  resemblance  of  its  leaves  to 
a  whetstone  ;  or  from  ko7v\ti,  a  hollow.)  Stink- 
ing chamomile. 

Cotula  foztida.     See  Anthemis  cotula. 

COTYLEDON.  ( Cotyledon,  onis.  f.  ;  from 
KorvXri,  a  cavity. )  Seed-lobe,  or  cotyledon.  The 
cotyledones  are  the  two  halves  of  a  seed,  which, 
when  germinating,  become  two  pulpy  leaves, 
called  the  seminal  leaves.  These  leaves  are  of- 
ten of  a  different  form  from  those  which  are  about 
to  appear ;  as  in  the  Raphanus  sativus ;  and  some- 
times they  are  of  another  colour ;  as  in  Canna- 
bis sativa,  the  seminal  leaves  of  which  are.  white. 

Almost  all  the  cotyledons  wither  and  fall  off,  as 
the  plant  grows  up. 

These  bodies  are  spoken  of  in  the  plural,  because 
it  is  much  doubted  whether  any  plant  can  be  said 
to  have  a  solitary  cotyledon,  so  that  most  plants 
are  dicotyledonous.  Plants  without  any,  are 
called  acotyledones.  Those  with  more  than  two, 
polycotyledonous. 

Between  the  two  cotyledons  of  a  germinating 
seed,  is  seated  the  embryo,  or  germ  of  the  plant, 
called  by  Linnaeus,  corculum,  or  little  heart,  in 
allusion  to  the  heart  of  the  walnut.  Mr.  Knight 
denominates  it  the  germen :  but  that  term  is  ap- 
propriated to  a  very  different  part,  the  rudiment 
of  the  fruit.  The  expanding  embryo,  resembling 
a  little  feather,  has,  for  that  reason,  been  called 
by  Linnaeus,  plumula :  it  soon  becomes  a  tuft  of 
young  leaves,  with  which  the  young  stem  ascends. 
See  Corculum. 

COTYLOID.     ( Cotyloides ;  from  kotv\v,  the 
name  of  an  old  measure,  and  moos,  resemblance.) 
Resembling  the  old  measure,  or  cotulc 
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Cotyloid  cavitt.  The  acetabulum.  See 
Jnnominatum  os. 

COTYLOI'DES.     See  Cotyloid. 

COUCHING.  A  surgical  operation  that  con- 
sists in  removing  the  opaque  lens  out  of  the  axis 
of  vision,  by  means  of  a  needle  constructed  for 
the  purpose. 

Couch-grass.     See  Triticum  repens. 

COUGH.  Tussis.  A  sonorous  concussion  of 
the  thorax,  produced  by  the  sudden  expulsion  of 
the  air  from  the  chest  through  the  fauces.  Sec 
Catarrh. 

Co'um.    The  meadow-saffron. 

COUNTER-OPENING.  Conlra-apertura. 
An  opening  made  in  any  part  of  an  abscess  oppo- 
site to  one  already  in  it.  This  is  often  done  in 
order  to  afford  a  readier  egress  to  the  collected 
pus. 

Coup  de  soleil.  The  French  for  an  erysipelas 
or  apoplexy,  or  any  affection  produced  instanta- 
neously from  a  scorching  sun. 

Cou'rap.  (Indian.)  The  provincial  name  of 
a  disease  of  the  skin  common  in  Java,  and  other 
parts  of  the  East  Indies,  accompanied  by  a  per- 
petual itching  and  discharge  of  matter. 

Cou'rbaril.  The  tree  which  produces  the 
gum  anime.     See  Anime. 

Couro'ndi.  An  evergreen  tree  of  India,  said 
to  be  antidysenteric. 

Courot  moeili.  A  shrub  of  India,  said  to  be 
antivenomous. 

Cou'scous.  An  African  food,  much  used  about 
the  river  Senegal.  It  is  a  composition  of  the  flour 
of  millet,  with  some  flesh,  and  what  is  there  called 
lalo. 

Covola'm.     See    Cratava  marmelos. 

COWHAGE.     See  Dolichos  pruriens. 

COW-ITCH.     See  Dolichos  pruriens. 

COWPER,  William,  was  born  about  tbe 
middle  of  the  1 7th  century,  and  became  distin- 
guished as  a  surgeon  and  anatomist  in  this  me- 
tropolis. His  first  work,  entitled  "  Myotomia 
Reformata,"in  1694,  far  excelled  any  which  pre- 
ceded it  on  that  subject  in  correctness,  though 
since  surpassed  by  Albinus.  Three  years  after, 
he  published  at  Oxford  *'  the  Anatomy  of  Humai 
Bodies,"  with  splendid  plates,  chiefly  from  Bid- 
loo  ;  but  forty  of  the  figures  were  from  drawings 
made  by  himself ;  he  added  also  some  ingenious 
and  useful  anatomical  and  surgical  observations. 
Having  been  accused  of  plagiarism  by  Bidloo,  he 
wrote  an  apology,  called  "Eucharistia;"  pre- 
ceded by  a  description  of  some  glands,  near  the 
neck  of  the  bladder,  which  have  been  called  by 
his  name.  He  was  also  author  of  several  commu- 
nications to  the  Royal  Society,  and  some  obser- 
vations inserted  in  the  anthropologia  of  Drake. 
He  died  in  1710. 

Cowper's  gl ands .  ( Cowperi  glandula ; 
named  from  Cowper,  who  first  described  them.) 
Three  large  muciparous  glands  of  the  male,  two 
of  which  are  situated  before  the  prostate  gland 
under  the  accelerator  muscles  of  the  urine,  and 
the  third  more  forward,  before  the  bulb  of  tbe 
urethra.  They  excrete  a  fluid,  similar  to  that  of 
the  prostate  gland,  during  the  venereal  orgasm. 

Cowpe'ri  glandule.  See  Cowper,s  glandi. 

CO'XA.  The  ischium  is  sometimes  so  called, 
and  sometimes  the  os  coccygis. 

COXE'NDIX.  (From  coxa,  the  hip.)  The 
ischium ;  the  hip-joint. 

Crablouse.  A  species  of  pediculus  which  in- 
fests the  axillae  and  pudenda. 

Crab-yaws.  A  name  in  Jamaica  for  a  kind  ot 
ulcer  on  the  soles  of  the  feet,  with  callous  lip*) SP 
hard  that  it  is  difficult  to  cut  them. 
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M  BE.  (Kw«»;,  the  name  given  by  Diet- 
Galen,  and  others,  to  the  cabbage  ;  the 
.„■  is  uncertain.)     The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.     Class,  Jetra- 
rtJnamia;  Order,  Siliculosa.     Cabbage. 

IBE  maritima.  The  systematic  name 
for  the  sea-cole,  or  sea-kale.  A  deUcious  vege- 
table when  forced  and  blanched.  It  is  brought  to 
tabic  about  Christmas,  has  a  delicate  flavour,  and 
|  mn.  I.  esteemed.  Like  to  all  oleraceous  plants, 
it  is  flatulent  and  watery. 

('KAMI'.  (From  krempen,  to  contract. 
Germ. )     See  Spawn. 

CRANESBILL.     See  Geranium. 

Cranesbill,  bloody.  See  Gerantum  sangui- 
ntum. 

CRATVIUM.  (Kpaviov,  quati  icapaviov ;  irom 
Kapa,  the  head. )  The  skull  or  superior  part  of 
the  head.     See  Caput. 

Crante'res.  ( From  icpaivw,  to  perform. )  A 
nawe  given  to  the  dentes  sapientne  and  other  mo- 
lares,  from  their  office  of  masticating  the  food. 

CRA'PULA.  (Kpainv\a.)  A  surfeit ;  drunk- 
enness. 

CRA'SIS.  (From  «(>avvt)fii,  to  mix.)  Mix- 
ture. A  terra  applied  to  the  humours  of  the  body, 
when  there  is  such  an  admixture  of  their  princi- 
ples as  to  constitute  a  healthy  state  :  hence,  in 
dropsies,  scurvy,  .Sic.  the  crasis,  or  healthy  mix- 
ture of  the  principles  of  the  blood,  is  said  to  be 
destroyed. 

Cra'spedon.  (Kpaariiov,  the  hem  of  a  gar- 
ment ;  from  Kpcpnui.  to  hang  down,  and  ncSov,  the 
ground. )  A  relaxation  of  the  uvula,  when  it  hangs 
down  in  a  thin,  long  membrane,  like  the  hem  of  a 
garment. 

CRASSAME'NTUM.  (From  crassus,  thick. ) 
See  Blood. 

CRA'SSULA.  (From  crassus,  thick:  so 
named  from  the  thickness  of  its  leaves.)  See 
Srdum  telephium. 

CRAT^'GUS.  (From  <pa7o{,  strength:  so 
called  from  the  strength  and  hardness  of  its 
wood. )  The  wild  service-tree,  of  which  there 
are  many,  are  all  species  of  the  genus  Prunus. 
Tin  Iruits  are  most  of  them  astringent. 

CRATEVA.  (So  called  from  Cralevas,  a 
Greek  physician,  celebrated  by  Hippocrates  for 
his  knowledge  of  plants.)  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants.  Class,  Polyandria ;  Order,  Mono- 
gynia. 

Crateva  Marmelos.  The  fruit  is  astringent 
whilst  unripe  ;  but  when  ripe  of  a  delicious  taste. 
The  bark  of  the  tree  strengthens  the  stomach, 
and  relieves  hypochrondriac  languors. 

Crati'cula.  (From  cratts,  a  hurdle.)  The 
bars  or  grate  which  covers  the  ash-hole  in  a  chem- 
ical Inn 

CRATON,  John,  called  also  Crafftheim, 
was  born  at  Breslaw  in  1519.  He  was  intended 
for  the  church,  but  preferring  the  study  of  medi- 
cine, went  tn  rradwta  ;it  Puna,  and  then  settled 
^t  Iti  i  -law.  But  after  a  few  years  he  was  called 
to  Vienna,  and  made  physician  and  aulic  coun- 
si  llnr  tn  tin-  Kinperor  Ferdinand  I. ;  which  offices 
•In  lir  held  under  the  two  succeeding  emperors, 
and  dird  iu  1585.  His  works  were  numerous: 
i  In  priadnl  n,  "  A  Commentary  on  Syphilis ;" 
"  A  Treatise  ou  Contagious  Fever;"  another  on 
ipcuttoj  ;"  and  seven  volumes  of  Epistles 

'tar.     See  Pot  ansa  supertarlras. 
(  KKM  \  BTBB.     ( From  icpt/iaw,  to  suspend. ) 
\  BBOtoli  hi  ti.  m -Inch  it  is  nupended, 

.mil  drawn  up  and  compressed,  in  the  act  of  coi- 
iiim.     It  arists  Iron,    |  -anient,  [MMei 

"  er  the  spermatic  chord,  and  is  lost  in  the  cel- 
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lular  membrane  of  the  scrotum,  covering  the  te»' 
tides. 

Cre'mnus.     (From  «p»?/ivof,  a  precipice,  or 
shelving  place. )     1 .  The  lip  of  an  ulcer. 
2.  The  labium  pudendi. 

CRE'MOR.  1.  Cream.  The  oily  part  of  milk 
which  rises  to  the  surface  of  that  liquid,  mixed 
with  a  little  curd  and  serum.  When  churned, 
batter  is  obtained.     See  Milk. 

2.  Any  substance  floating  on  the  top,  and 
skimmed  off. 

CRENATUS.  Crenate  or  notched,  applied 
to  a  leaf  or  petal,  when  the  indentations  are  blunt- 
ed or  rounded,  and  not  directed  towards  either 
end  of  the  leaf:  as  in  Glecoma  hederacea.  The 
two  British  species  of  Salvia  are  examples  of 
doubly  crenate  leaves.  The  petals  of  the  Ldnum 
usitatissimum  are  crenate. 

CRE'PITUS.  (From  crepo,  to  make  a  noise.) 
A  puff  or  little  noise.  The  word  is  generally  em- 
ployed to  express  the  pathognomonic  symptoms 
of  air  being  collected  in  the  cellular  membrane 
of  the  body  ;  for  when  air  is  in  these  cavities,  and 
the  part  is  pressed,  a  little  cracking  noise,  or  cre- 
pitus, is  heard. 

Crepitus  lupi.    See  Lycoperdon  bovista. 

Crescent-shaped.    See  Leaf. 

CRESS.  There  are  several  kinds  of  cresses 
eaten  at  the  table,  and  used  medicinally,  as  anti- 
scorbutics. 

Cress,  water.  See  Sisymbrium  nasturtium 
aquaticum. 

CRE'TA.  Chalk.  An  impure  carbonate  of 
lime.     See  Creta  praparala. 

Creta  PR^rARATA.  Take  of  chalk  a  pound  ; 
add  a  little  water,  and  rub  it  to  a  fine  powder. 
Throw  this  into  a  large  vessel  full  of  water ;  then 
shake  them,  and  after  a  little  while  pour  the  still 
turbid  liquor  into  another  vessel,  and  set  it  by  that 
the  powder  may  subside  ;  lastly,  pouring  off  the 
water,  dry  this  powder.  Prepared  chalk  is  ab- 
sorbent, and  possesses  antacid  qualities  :  it  is  ex- 
hibited in  form  of  electuary,  mixture,  or  bolus,  in 
pyrosis,  cardialgia,  diarrhoea,  acidities  of  the  pri- 
ma; via;,  rachitis,  crust  a  lactea,  &c.  and  is  said  by 
some  to  be  an  antidote  against  white  arsenic. 

Cretaceous  acid.     See  Carbonic  acid. 

Crete,  dittany  of.  See  Origanum  dictam- 
nus. 

CRETINISMUS.  Cretinism.  A  species  of 
Cyrtosis  in  Dr.  Good's  Nosology :  a  disease  af- 
fecting chiefly  the  head  and  neck  ;  countenance 
vacant  and  stupid ;  mental  faculties  feeble,  or 
idiotic  ;  sensibility  obtuse,  mostly  with  enlarge- 
ment of  the  thyroid  gland. 

CRIBRIFO'RM.  {Cribriformis ;  from  cri- 
brum,  a  seive,  and  forma,  likeness ;  because  it  is 
perforated  like  a  seive. )  Perforated  like  a  seive. 
See  Ethmoid  bone. 

CRICHTONITE.  A  mineral  named  after  Dr. 
Crichton,  which  Jameson  thinks  is  a  new  species 
of  titanium  ore.  It  is  of  a  splendent  velvet  black 
colour. 

CRI'CO.  Names  compounded  of  this  word 
belong  to  muscles  which  are  attached  to  the  cri- 
coid cartilage. 

CRICO-ARTT.ENOIDEDS   LATERALIS.       Crico- 

lateri  arithenoidien  of  Dumas.  A  muscle  of  the 
glottis,  that  opens  the  rima  by  pulling  the  liga- 
ments from  each  other. 

Crico-aryt^noideus  posticus.  Cricoci-eti 
arithenmdien  of  Dumas.  A  muscle  of  the  glot- 
tis, that  opeus  the  rima  glottidis  a  little,  and  by 
pulling  back  the  arytenoid  cartilage,  stretches 
the  ligament  so  as  to  make  it  tense. 

Crico-phartnceis.  See  Constrictor  pha.* 
ryngu  inferior. 
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Crico-tHTROIDeus.  Crieo-thyroidien  of 
Dumas.  The  last  of  the  second  layer  of  mus- 
cles betwetm  the  os  hyoides  and  trunk,  that  pulls 
forwards  and  depresses  the  thyroid  cartilage  or 
elevates  and  draws  backwards  the  cricoid  carti- 
lage. 

CRICOI'D.  (Cricoids;  from  kPikoS,  a  ring, 
and  udos,  resemblance.)  A  round  ring-like 
cartilage  of  the  larynx  is  called  the  cricoid.  See 
Larynx. 

CRIMNO'DES.  (From  Kp^vov,  bran.)  A 
term  applied  to  urine,  which  deposits  a  sediment 
like  bran. 

Crina'tus.  (From  (c^ivov,  the  lily.)  A  term 
given  to  a  suffumigation  mentioned  by  P.  M%\- 
neta,  composed  chiefly  of  the  roots  of  lilies. 

CRI'NIS.    The  hair.     See  Capillus. 

Crinom  y'ron  .  (From  Kpivov,  a  lily,  and  uvpov, 
ointment.)  An  ointment  composed  chiefly  of  lilies. 

CR1NONES.  (From  crinis,  the  hair  .J  Ma- 
lta gordii  of  Good.  Morbus  pilaris  of  Horst. 
Malis  a  crinonibus  of  Elmuller  and  Sauvages. 
Collections  of  a  sebaceous  fluid  in  the  cutaneous 
follicles  upon  the  face  and  breast,  which  appear 
like  black  spots,  and  when  pressed  out,  look  like 
small  worms,  or,  as  they  are  commonly  called, 
maggots. 

Crio'genes.  An  epithet  for  certain  troches, 
mentioned  by  P.  ^Egineta,  and  which  he  com- 
mends for  cleansing  ulcers. 

CRIPSO'RCHIS.  (From  /cpvizlu,  to  conceal, 
and  op^ij,  a  testicle.)  Having  the  testicle  con- 
cealed, or  not  yet  descended  from  the  abdomen, 
into  the  scrotum. 

CRI'SIS.  (From  npiva,  to  judge.)  The  judg- 
ment. The  change  of  symptoms  in  acute  dis- 
eases, from  which  the  recovery  or  death  is  prog- 
nosticated or  judged  of. 

Crispatu'ra.  (From  crispo,  to  curl.)  A 
spasmodic  contraction  or  curling  of  the  mem- 
branes and  fibres. 

CRISPUS.  Curled.  Applied  to  a  leaf,  when 
the  border  is  so  much  more  dilated  than  the  disk, 
that  it  necessarily  becomes  curled  and  twisted ; 
ai  in  Malva  crispa,  &c. 

CRI'STA.  (Quasi  cerista;  from  icepas,  a 
horn,  or  carista;  from  Kapa,  the  head,  as  being 
on  the  top  of  the  head.)  Any  thing  which  has 
the  appearance  of  a  crest,  or  the  comb  upon  the 
head  of  a  cock.  1.  In  anatomy  it  is  thus  ap- 
plied to  a  process  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  christa 
galli,  and  to  a  part  of  the  nympha ; — crista 
clitoridis. 

2.  In  surgery,  to  excrescences,  like  the  comb 
of  a  cock,  about  the  anus. 

3.  In  botany,  to  several  accessary  parts  or 
appendages,  chiefly  belonging  to  the  anthers  of 
plants ;  as  the  pod  of  the  Hedysarum  crista 
galli,  &c. 

Crista  galli.  An  eminence  of  the  ethmoid 
bone,  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  cock's 
comb.     See  Ethmoid  bone. 

CRISTATUS.  Crested.  Applied  to  several 
parts  of  plants. 

Cri'thamum.    See  Crithmum. 

Cri'the.  (Kpidv,  barley.)  A  stye  or  tumour 
on  the  eyelid,  in  the  shape  and  of  the  size  of  a 
barley-corn.  , 

Crithe'rion.  (From  Kpivw,  to  judge.)  The 
same  as  crisis. 

CRPTHMUM.  (From  /cpivo>,  to  secrete ;  so 
named  from  its  supposed  virtues  in  promoting  a 
discharge  of  the  urine  and  menses.)  Samphire 
or  sea-fennel. 

Crithmum  maritimum.  The  Linnsean  name 
of  the  samphire  or  sea-fennel.  Crithmum  of  the 
pharmacopoeias.  It  is  a  low  perennial  plant,  and 
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grows  about  the  sea-coast  in  several  parts  of  the 
island.  It  has  a  spicy  aromatic  flavour,  which 
induces  the  common  people  to  use  it  as  a  pot-herb. 
Pickled  with  vinegar  and  spice,  it  makes  a  whole- 
some and  elegant  condiment,  which  is  in  much 
esteem. 

CRITHO'DES.  (From  KpiBtj,  barley,  and  «&t, 
resemblance.)  Resembling  a  barley-corn.  It  is 
applied  to  small  protuberances. 

CRITICAL.  (Criticus;  from  crisis;  from 
kcivui,  to  judge.)  Determining  the  event  of  a 
disease.  Many  physicians  have  been  of  opinion 
that  there  is  something  in  the  nature  or  fevers 
which  generally  determines  them  to  be  of  a  cer- 
tain duration  .  and  therefore,  that  their  termina- 
tions,  whether  salutary  or  fatal,  happen  at  certain 
periods  of  the  disease,  rather  than  at  others. 
These  periods,  which  were  carefully  marked  by 
Hippocrates,  are  called  critical  days.  The  criti- 
cal days,  or  those  on  which  we  suppose  the  ter- 
mination of  continued  fevers  especially  to  happen 
are  the  third,  fifth,  seventh,  ninth,  eleventh,  four- 
teenth, seventeenth,  and  twentieth. 

CROCIDI'XIS.  (From  kookiS^o,  to  gather 
wool. )  Floccilation.  A  fatal  symptom  in  some 
diseases,  where  the  patient  gathers  up  the  bed- 
clothes, and  seems  to  pick  up  substances  from 
them. 

Cro'cinum.  (From xpoKOf,  saffron.)  Amix- 
ture  of  oil,  myrrh,  and  saffron. 

Croco'des.  (From  xpoKos,  saffron;  so  called 
from  the  quantity  of  saffron  they  contain. )  A 
name  of  some  old  troches. 

Crocoma'gma.  (From  Kpoxos,  saffron,  and 
naytia,  the  thick  oil  or  dregs. )  A  troch  made  of 
oil  of  saffron  and  spices. 

CRO'CUS.  (KpoKos  of  Theophrastus.  The 
story  of  the  young  Crocus,  turned  into  this 
flower,  may  be  seen  in  the  fourth  book  of  Ovid's 
Metamorphoses.  Some  derive  this  name  from 
Kpoicr],  or  KpoKig,  a  thread  ;  whence  the  stamens 
of  flowers  are  called  xpoKi&ts.  Others,  again,  de- 
rive it  from  Coriscus,  a  city  and  mountain  of 
Cilicia,  and  others  from  crokin,  Chald.)  Saf- 
fron. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
nsean system.  Class,  Triandria;  Order,  Mono- 
gynia.     Saffron. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  pre- 
pared stigmata  of  the  saffron  plant.  See  Crocui 
sativus. 

3.  A  term  given  by  the  older  chemists  to 
several  preparations  of  metallic  substances,  from 
their  resemblance :  thus,  Crocus  martis,  Crocus 
veneris. 

Crocus  antimonii.  A  sulphuretted  oxide  of 
antimony.  >     •• 

Crocus  germanicus.    See  Carthamus. 

Crocus  indicus.    See  Curcuma. 

Crocus  martis.     Burnt  green  vitriol. 

Crocus  metallorum.  A  sulphuretted  oxide 
of  antimony. 

Crocus  officinalis.     See  Crocus  sativus. 

Crocus  saracenicus.     See  Carthamus. 

Crocus  sativus.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  saffron  plant.  Crocus  : — spatha  univalvi  ra- 
dicali,  corolla  tubo  longissimo,  of  Linnaus. 
Saffron  has  a  powerful,  penetrating,  diffusive 
smell,  and  a  warm,  pungent,  bitterish  taste. 
Many  virtues  were  formerly  attributed  to  this 
medicine,  but  little  confidence  is  now  placed  in 
it.  The  Edinburgh  College  directs  a  tincture, 
and  that  of  London  a  syrup  of  this  drug. 

Crocus  veneris.  Copper  calcined  to  a  red 
powder. 

Cro'mmton.  (riapa  to  rat  Kopas  uvttv,  because 
it  makes  the  eyes  wink. )    An  onion. 
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CromMTOITBE'gma.  (From  i/top/ivov,  an 
onion,  o(vt,  acid,  and  pnymjit,  to  break  out.)  An 
arid  eructation  accompanied  with  a  taste  resem- 
bling onion*. 

t'ROON'E,  William,  was  born  in  London, 
where  he  settled  as  a  physician,  after  studying  at 
Cambridge.  In  1659  he  was  chosen  rhetoric  pro- 
fessor of  Gresham  College,  and  soon  after  regis- 
ter of  the  Royal  Society,  which  then  assembled 
there.  In  1662  he  was  created  doctor  in  medi- 
cine by  mandate  of  the  king,  and  the  same  year 
elected  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  of  the 
College  of  Physicians.  In  1670  he  was  appointed 
lecturer  on  anatomy  to  the  Company  of  Surgeons. 
On  his  death,  in  1684,  he  bequeathed  them  100/.  ; 
his  books  on  Medicine  to  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians, as  also  the  profits  of  a  house,  for  Lectures, 
to  be  read  annually,  on  Muscular  Motion ;  and 
donations  to  seven  of  the  colleges  at  Cambridge, 
to  found  Mathematical  Lectures.     He  left  several 

ft  i  philosophical  subjects,  but  his  only  pub- 
was  a  small  tract,  "De  Ratione  Motus 
Musculorum." 

CROSS-STONE.  Harmotomc ;  Pyramidal 
y.coliti ■•  A  crystallised  greyish-white  mineral, 
harder  than  fluor-spar,  but  not  so  hard  as  apatite, 
found  only  in  mineral  veins  and  agate  balls  in  the 
Hartz,  Norway,  and  Scotland. 

CROTALUS.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  rep- 
tiles. 

Cbotalus  iiORRintis.  The  rattle-snake  ;  the 
stone  out  of  the  head  of  which  is  erroneously  said 
to  be  an  antidote  to  the  poison  of  venemous  ani- 
mals. A  name  also  of  the  Cobra  de  capella,  the 
Coluber  nuja  of  Linna  us. 

Crota'tiik  a  arteria.  The  tendon  of  the 
temporal  iniiM'le. 

CROTAPHI  TES.  (From  Kpo"Ja6os,  the  tem- 
ple.)    See  Temporalis. 

Crota'phium.  (From  upoltw,  to  pulsate;  so 
named  from  the  pupation  which  in  the  temples  is 
rnimei.'lv  discernible.)  Crotaphos.  Crotaphus. 
A  pain  in  the  temples. 

Cro'taphos.     See  Crotaphium. 

Cro'taphos.     See  Crotaphium. 

CROTCHET.  A  curved  instrument  with  a 
sharp  hook  to  extract  the  foetus. 

CROTON.     (From  Kpoltw,  to  beat.) 

1.  An  nisi  rt  called  a  tick,  from  the  noise  it 
makes  by  heating  its  head  against  wood. 

J.  \  hum  of  the  riciuus  or  castor-oil-berry, 
from  its  likeiu-s  to  a  tick. 

3.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
d    mtem.      Class,    Monacia;    Order, 

MdlKll/illifllll. 

Citoros  1111101.     Bee  Styras  benzoe. 
Crotcn  oasc arii.i.a.     The  systematic  name 
at  the   plant   which  affords   the  Casc.irilla  bark. 

Cateanlla;  Ckocmrilla;  EhUheriaj  Eluteria. 

1  In   dark  comes  to  lis  in  ijiiills,  co\ered   upon  the 
■Hit, M<   Hitli  a  roach,  whitish  matter,  and  brown- 
ish on  tin'  inn.  r  Mile,  exhibiting,  when  broken,  a 
bUfikub-brown  surface.     It  has  a 
light  aprnalilr   -m.  II,  ami   a  moderately  bitter 
oompanied  with  a  considerable  aromatic 
It  is  a  very  excellent  tonic,  adstringent, 
ami  itmaauUi,  .m.l  udeoeningof  a  more  general 
in  it  hits  bull,  rt,,  met  with. 
Ikoios  ,  u,  imium        Tli,  systematic  name 
Ol  the  plant  up,.u  winch  inm-lac   is  deposited. 
/  area. 

I.     The  systematic  name  of 
which  affords  the  parana  wood,  and  dc- 
owrtii  giabru  ucuim- 
oraa  of  Lin  i 

'•   Puv  lixnumpavana;  Lignum 

puvamum:  Lignum  mohtrcmr,-.    The  wood  is 
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of  a  light  spongy  texture,  white  within,  but  cu 
vered  with  a  greyish  bark  :  and  possesses  a  pun- 
gent, caustic  taste,  and  a  disagreeable  smell.     It 
is  said  to  be  useful  as  a  purgative  in  hydropical 
complants. 

2.  Granatiglia.  Granatilli.  Gratia tiglii. 
The  grana  tiglia  are  seeds  of  a  dark-grey  colour, 
in  shape  very  like  the  seeds  of  the  ncinus  com- 
munis. They  abound  with  an  oil  which  is  far 
more  purgative  than  castor-oil,  which  has  been 
lately  imported  from  the  East  Indies,  where  it  has 
been  long  used,  and  is  now  admitted  into  the 
London  pharmacopoeia.  One  drop  proves  a 
drastic  purge,  but  it  may  be  so  managed  as  to 
become  a  valuable  addition  to  the  materia  me- 
dica. 

Croton  tinctorium.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  lacmus  plant.  Croton— foliis  rhombeis 
repandis,  capsulis  pendulis,  caule  herbaceo,  of 
Linnaeus.  Bezetta  carulea.  This  plant  yields 
the  Succus  heliotropii ;  Lacmus  seu  torrue ; 
Lacca  carulea;  Litmus.  It  is  much  used  by 
chemists  as  a  test. 

Croto'ne.  (From  Kpolov,  the  tick.)  A  fun- 
gus on  trees  produced  by  an  insect  like  a  tick ; 
and  by  metaphor  applied  to  tumours  and  small 
fungous  excrescences  on  the  periosteum. 

Crotophus.  (From  Kporos,  pulsus.)  Pain- 
ful pulsation. 

Crotophium.       (From    itporof,    the    pulse.) 
Painful  pulsation. 
CROUP.     See  Cynanche. 
Crousis.     (From  tcpovw,  to  beat,  or  pulsate.) 
Pulsation. 

Crou'smata.      (From     xpovui,    to    pulsate.) 
Rheums  or  defluxions  from  the  head. 
CROWFOOT.     See  Ranunculus. 
Crowfoot-cranesbill.  See  Geranium  pratense. 
CRUCIAL.     ( Crucialis  ;  from  eras,  the  leg. ) 
1.  Cross-like.     Some  parts  of  the  body  are  so 
called  when  they  cross  one  another,  as  the  cru- 
cial ligaments  of  the  thigh. 
2.  A  name  of  the  mugweed  or  crosswort. 
CRUCIA'LIS.     See  Crucial. 
CRUCIBLE.      (Crucibulum;  from    crucio, 
to  torment :  so  named,  because,  in  the  language 
of  old  chemists,  metals  are  tormented  in  it,  and 
tortured,  to  yield  up  their  powers  and  virtues.) 
A  chemical  vessel  made  mostly  of  earth  to  bear 
the  greatest  heat.     They  are  of  various  shapes 
and  composition. 

CRUCIFORMIS.  Cross-like.  Applied  to 
leaves,  flowers,  &c.  which  have  that  shape. 

CRU'DITAS.  (From  crudus,  raw.)  It  is 
applied  to  undigested  substances  in  the  stomach, 
and  formerly  to  humours  in  the  body  unprepared 
for  concoction. 

CRUICKSHANK,  William,  was  born  at 
Edinburgh,  in  1746.  He  was  intended  for  the 
church,  and  made  great  proficiency  in  classical 
learning  ;  but,  showing  a  partiality  to  medicine, 
he  was  placed  with  a  surgeon  at  Glasgow.  In 
1771,  he  came  to  London,  and  was  soon  after  made 
librarian  to  Dr.  William  Hunter  ;  and,  on  the  se- 
cession of  Mr.  Hewson,  became  assistant,  and 
then  joint  lecturer  in  anatomy,  with  the  Doctor. 
He  contributed  largely  to  enrich  the  Museum, 
particularly  by  his  curious  injections  of  the  lym- 
pathic  vessels.  He  published,  in  1786,  a  work  on 
this  subject,  which  is  highly  valued  for  its  correct- 
ness. In  1795,  he  communicated  to  the  Royal 
Society  an  Account  of  the  Regeneration  of  the 
Nerves  ;  and  the  same  year  published  a  pamphlet 
on  Insensible  Perspiration  ;  and  in  1797,  an  Ac- 
count of  Appearances  in  the  Ovaria  of  Rabbits  in 
different  Stages  of  Pregnancy.  He  died  in  1800. 
MtOM.       (From    koovivc,    a   torrent.)     A 
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medicine  mentioned  by  Aetlus,  and  named  from 
the  violence  of  its  operation  as  a  diuretic. 

CRU'OR.  (From  Kpvos,  frigus,  it  being  that 
which  appears  like  a  coagulum  as  the  blood  cools. ) 
The  red  part  of  the  blood.     See  Blood. 

CRU'RA.    The  plural  of  crus. 

Crura  clitoridis.    See  Clitoris. 

Crura  medulla  oblongata.  The  roots 
of  the  medulla  oblongata. 

CRUR^EIJS.  (From  crus,  a  leg  ;  so  named, 
because  it  covers  almost  the  whole  foreside  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  leg  or  thigh.)  Cruralis.  A 
muscle  of  the  leg,  situated  on  the  fore-part  of  the 
thigh.  It  arises,  fleshy,  from  between  the  two 
trochanters  of  the  os  femoris,  but  nearer  the  les- 
ser, firmly  adhering  to  most  of  the  fore-part  of 
the  os  femoris ;  and  is  inserted,  tendinous,  into 
the  upper  part  of  the  patella,  behind  the  rectus. 
Its  use  is  to  assist  the  vasti  and  rectus  muscles  in 
the  extension  of  the  leg. 

CRURAL.  (Cruralis;  from  crus,  the  leg.) 
Belonging  to  the  crus,  leg,  or  lower  extremity. 

Crural  hernia.     See  Hernia  cruralis. 

CRURA'LIS.     See  Crurau*. 

CRUS.     1.  The  leg. 

2.  The  root  or  origin  of  some  parts  of  the  bo- 
dy, from  their  resemblance  to  a  leg  or  root ;  as 
Crura  cerebri,  Crura  cerebelli  ;  Crura  of  the 
diaphragm,  &c. 

CRU"STA.     1.  A  shell. 

2.  A  scab. 

3.  The  scum  or  surface  of  a  fluid. 

Crusta  lactea.  A  disease  that  mostly  at- 
tacks some  part  of  the  face  of  infants  at  the  breast. 
It  is  known  by  an  eruption  of  broad  pustules,  full 
of  a  glutinous  liquor,  which  form  white  scabs 
when  they  are  ruptured.  It  is  cured  by  mineral 
alteratives. 

Crusta  villosa.  The  inner  coat  of  the  sto- 
mach and  intestines  has  been  so  called. 

Crustula.  (Dim.  ofcrusta,  a  shell.)  Adis- 
coloration  of  the  flesh  from  a  bruise,  where  the 
skin  is  entire,  and  covers  it  over  like  a  shell. 

Crustumina'tum.  (From  Crustuminum,  a 
town  where  they  grew.)  1.  A  kind  of  Catha- 
rine pear. 

2.  A  rob  or  electuary  made  of  this  pear  and 
apples  boiled  up  with  honey. 

Crtmo'des.  (From  xpvos,  cold.)  An  epithet 
for  a  fever,  wherein  the  external  parts  are  cold. 

CRYOLITE.  A  white  or  yellowish  brown 
mineral,  composed  of  alumina,  soda,  and  fluoric 
acid.  It  is  curious  and  rare,  and  found  hitherto 
only  at  West  Greenland. 

CRYOPHORUS.  (From  icpvos,  cold,  and^cpw, 
to  bear.)  The  frost-bearer,  or  carrier  of  cold  ; 
an  elegant  instrument  invented  by  Dr.  Wollaston, 
to  demonstrate  the  relation  between  evaporation 
at  low  temperatures,  and  the  production  of  cold. 

CRYPSO'RCHIS.  (From  Kpvnju,  to  con- 
ceal, andopvH,  a  testicle.)  A  term  applied  to  a 
man  whose  testicles  are  hid  in  the  belly,  or  have 
not  descended  into  the  scrotum. 

CRY'PTA.  (From  icpvm-w,  to  hide.)  The 
little  rounded  appearances  at  the  end  of  the  small 
arteries  of  the  cortical  substance  of  the  kidneys, 
that  appear  as  if  formed  by  the  artery  being  con- 
voluted upon  itself. 

CRYPTOGAMIA.  (From  icpv-nru,  to  con- 
ceal, and  yapos,  a  marriage. )  The  twenty- fourth 
and  last  class  of  the  sexual  or  Linnaean  system  of 
plants,  containing  several  numerous  genera,  in 
which  the  parts  essential  to  their  fructification 
have  not  been  sufficiently  ascertained  to  admit  of 
their  being  referred  to  the  other  class.  It  is  di- 
vided by  Linnaeus  into  four  orders,  Filicrs,  Mus- 
ri,  Alga,  and  Fungi. 
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Crtso'rchis.  Kpvaopxn-  !•  A  retraction  ot 
retrocession  of  one  of  the  testicles. 

2.   See  Crypsoichis. 

CRYSTAL.     See  Crystallus. 

CRYSTALLINE.  (Crystallinus ;  from  its 
crystal-like  appearance.)     Crystal-like. 

Crystalline  lens.  A  lentiform  pellucid 
part  of  the  eye,  enclosed  in  a  membranous  cap- 
sule, called  the  capsule  of  the  crystalline  lens,  and 
situated  in  a  peculiar  depression  in  the  anterior 
part  of  the  vitreous  humour.  Its  use  is  to  trans- 
mit and  refract  the  rays  of  light.     See  Eye, 

Crtstalli'ncm.  (From  Kpv?a\\o<,  a  crys- 
tal :  so  called  from  its  transparency. )  White 
arsenic. 

C  R  YSTALLIS  ATION.  ( Crystallizatio , 
from  crystallus,  a  crystal. )  A  property  by  which 
crystallisable  bodies  tend  to  assume  a  regular 
form,  when  placed  in  circumstances  favourable  to 
that  particular  disposition  of  their  particles.  Al- 
most all  minerals  possess  this  property,  but  it  is 
most  eminent  in  saline  substances.  The  circum- 
stances which  are  favourable  to  the  crystallisation 
of  salts,  and  without  which  it  cannot  take  place, 
are  two :  1.  Their  particles  must  be  divided  and 
separated  by  a  fluid,  in  order  that  the  correspond- 
ing faces  of  those  particles  may  meet  and  unite. 
2.  In  order  that  this  union  may  take  place,  the 
fluid  which  separates  the  integrant  parts  of  the 
salt  must  be  gradually  carried  off,  so  that  it  may 
no  longer  divide  them. 

CRYSTALLUS.  Crystallus,  i.  m. ;  from 
icpvos,  cold,  and  jtcaXu,  to  contract :  i.  e.  con- 
tracted by  cold  into  ice. )  1 .  A  crystal.  "  When 
fluid  substances  are  suffered  to  pass  with  adequate 
slowness  to  the  solid  state,  the  attractive  forces 
frequently  arrange  their  ultimate  particles,  so  as 
to  form  regular  polyhedral  figures  or  geometrical 
solids,  to  which  the  name  of  crystals  has  been 
given.  Most  of  the  solids  which  compose  the 
mineral  crust  of  the  earth  are  found  in  the  crys- 
tallised state.  Thus  granite  consists  of  crystals 
of  quartz,  felspar,  and  mica.  Even  mountaii 
masses  like  clay-slate,  have  a  regular  tabulated 
form.  Perfect  mobility  among  the  corpuscles  is 
essential  to  crystallisation.  The  chemist  produces 
it  either  by  igneous  fusion,  or  by  solution  in  a  li- 
quid. When  the  temperature  is  slowly  lowered 
in  the  former  case,  or  the  liquid  slowly  abstracted 
by  evaporation  in  the  latter,  the  attractive  forces 
resume  the  ascendency,  and  arrange  the  particles 
in  symmetrical  forms.  Mere  approximation  ol 
the  particles,  however,  is  not  alone  sufficient  for 
crystallisation.  A  hot  saturated  saline  solution, 
when  screened  from  all  agitation,  will  contract  by 
cooling  into  a  volume  much  smaller  than  what  it 
occupies  in  the  solid  state,  without  crystallising. 
Hence  the  molecules  must  not  only  be  brougnt 
within  a  certain  limit  of  each  other,  for  their 
concreting  into  crystals ;  but  they  must  also 
change  the  direction  of  their  poles,  from  the  fluid 
collocation  to  their  position  in  the  solid  state. 

This  reversion  of  the  poles  may  be  effected,  1st, 
By  contact  of  any  part  of  the  fluid  with  a  point 
ot  a  solid,  of  similar  composition,  previously 
formed.  2d,  Vibratory  motions  communicated, 
either  from  the  atmosphere  or  any  other  moving 
body,  by  deranging,  however  slightly,  the  fluid 
polar  direction,  will  instantly  determine  the  solid 
polar  arrangement,  when  the  balance  had  been 
rendered  nearly  even  by  previous  removal  of  the 
interstitial  fluid.  On  this  principle  we  explain 
the  regular  figures  which  particles  of  dust  or  iron 
assume,  when  they  are  placed  on  a  vibrating 
plane,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  electrised  or  mag- 
netised bodies.  3d,  Negative  or  resinous  voltaic 
electricitv  insf  antlv  determines  the  crvstallin*  ar- 
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2.  An  eruption  over  the  body  of  white  transpa 
rent  pustules. 

Ctk'dones.  (From  >.7mW,  a  rake.)  The 
fibres  are  so  ealh  d  from  their  pectinated  course. 

Ctbis.  IvTfts.  A  comb  or  rake.  Ctenes,  in 
the  plural  number,  implies  those  teeth  which  are 
called  incisures,  from  their  likeness  to  a  rake. 

CUBE  ORE.     Hexaedral  oliveuite.     W\ 
lerz  of  Werner.     A  mineral  arseniate  of  iron,  of 
bio-green  colour. 

CUBE  SPAR.    See  Anhydrite. 

CUBEB.     See  Piper  cubeba. 

CUBE'BA.  (From  cubabak,  Arab.)  See  Pi- 
per  cubeba. 

CUBIT.CU8  EXTERNUS.  An  extensor  muscle 
of  the  fingers.  See  Extensor  digitorum  commu- 
nis. 

Curit.t.us  intkrnus.  A  flexor  muscle  of  the 
fingers.     See  Flexor  sublimis,  and  profundus. 

CUBITAL.  (Cubitaiis;  from  cubitus,  the 
fore-arm. )     Belonging  to  the  fore-arm. 

CUBITAL  aktf.ry.  Arteria cubitaiis  ;  Arte- 
ria  xdnaris.  A  branch  of  the  brachial  that  pro- 
(i  the  fore-arm,  and  gives  off  the  recurrent 
and  inter-oaseals,  and  forms  the  palmary  arcb, 
from  which  arise  branches  going  to  the  fingers, 
called  de 

Cubital  NERVE.  Nervus  cubitaiis ;  Nervtu 
ulnaris.  It  arises  from  the  brachial  plexus,  and 
proceeds  along  the  ulna. 

Cubital.'  -.     An  extensor  muscle 

of  the  fingers      Set  Extentor. 

CU'BITCS.  (From  cubo,  to  lie  down;  be- 
cause the  ancients  used  to  lie  down  on  that  part 
at  their  meals.)  1.  The  fore-arm,  or  that  part 
between  the  elbow  and  wrist. 

2.  Tlu  larger  bone  of  the  fore-arm  is  called  on 

CUBOI'DES  OS.  (From  kvGos,  a  cube  or  die, 
and  ,'i'j.  likeness.)  A  tarsal  bone  of  the  foot,  so 
called  from  Its  resemblance. 

CUCKOW  FLOWER.     See  Cardumine. 

CrOU'BALUS.  The  name  of  an  herb  men- 
tioned by  Pliny.  The  name  of  a  genus  or  family 
of  plants  in  the  Linnssan  system.  Class,  Decan* 
(uia;  Order,  Trigynia. 

CtTCUBALUS  BACCIFERU3.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  berry-bearing  chick-weed,  which  is 
sometimes  used  as  an  emollient  poultice. 

CucUBALl's   beHeN.     The  systematic  name  of 
the  Behen    officinarum,  or   spatlin;  poppy,  for 
nierly  used  as  a  cordial  and  ilexipharmic. 

CULLA'RIS.  (Fnii  cuculltu,  a  hood : 
so  named,  because  it  is  shaped  like  a  hood. )  See 
Trapezius. 

CUCULLATUS.  Hooded.  Applied  to  a  leaf 
when  the  edges  meet  in  the  lower  part,  and  ex- 
pand in  the  npper,  forming  a  sheath  or  hood,  of 
which  the 'genus  Sarcacenia  are  an  example  t>. 
the  nt  ctary  of  the  aconite  tribe,  &c. 

CUCU'LLUS.     1.  A  hood. 

t.  An  odoriferous  cap  for  the  head. 

CUCUMBER.     See  Cucumit. 

Cucumber,  bitter.     See  Cueumis  colocyi 
umber,  equating.     See  MomordUa  elate- 
wild.    Sre  Momordica  elaterium. 

CU'CUMIS.     (Cueuimia,  nil.  m. ;  also  cucu- 
uuicwrvimere*,  from  their  curvature.) 
The  cucumber.   1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plant- 
in  the  Lmncan  system.  Class,  Monaeiu ;  Order, 
Tin-  cucumber. 
The  pharmacopie.ial  name  of  the  gardt  | 
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Cucumis  agristis.     S^  Momordica   tlqte- 

tium. 

Cucumis  aSininus.  Sec  Momordica  elatt- 
rium. 

Cucumis  coi.ocvxTHis.  The  systematic  name 
for  the :  officinal  bitter  apple.  Colocynhis ;  At- 
handula  <>t  the  Arabians.  Coloquintida.  Hit- 
tor  apple  :  Bitter  gourd  -  Hitter  cuenmber.  'I  he 
hint,  which  is  the  medicinal  part  of  this  plant, 
Cucunm—folm  mullifidis,  pomis  globoids  gla- 
brts,  of  Linmeas,  is  imported  from  Turkey.  Ifs 
spongy  membranous  medulla  or  pith,  is  directed 
for  use  ;  it  has  a  nauseous,  acrid,  and  intensely 
bitter  taste  ;  and  is  a  powerful  irritating  cathartic. 
In  doses  often  or  twelve  grains,  it  operates  with 
gr<Mt  vehemence,  frequently  producing  violent 
gripes,  bloody  stools,  and  disordering  the  whole 
system.  It  is  recommended  in  various  complaints, 
_  as  worms,  mania,  dropsy,  epilepsy,  &c.  ;  but  is  sel- 
dom resorted  to,  except  where  other  more  mild 
remedies  have  been  used  without  .success,  and  then 
only  in  the  form  of  the  extractum  colocynthidis 
compositum,  and  the  pilules  ex  colocynthide  cum 
alo-:  <:f  the  pharmacopoeias. 

Cucumis  MELO.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
melon  plant.  Me!o.  Mnsk  melon.  This  fruit, 
when  ripe,  has  a  delicious  refrigerating  taste,  but 
must  be  eaten  moderately,  with  pepper,  or  some 
aromatic,  as  all  this  class  of  fruits  are  obnoxious 
to  the  stomach,  producing  spasms  and  cholic.  The 
seeds  possess  mucilaginous  qualities. 

Cucumis  sativus.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  cucumber  plant.  Cucumis.  Cucumis— folio- 
rum  angiitis  recti*  ;  pomis  oblongis  scabris  of 
Linnaeus.  It  is  cooling  and  aperient,  but  very  apt 
to  disagree  with  bilious  stomachs.  It  should  al- 
ways be  eaten  with  pepper  and  oil.  The  seeds 
were  formerly  used  medicinally. 

Cucumis  stlvestris.  See  Momordica  elate- 
rium. 

Cu'cupha.  A  hood.  An  odoriferous  cap  for 
the  head,  composed  of  aromatic  drugs. 

CUCU'RBITA.  (A  curvitate,  according  to 
Scaliger,  the  first  syllable  being  doubled  ;  as  in 
Cacuta,  Populuf!,  &c.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Moncc- 
cia ;  Order,  Syngenesia.     The  pump  An. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  common 
gourd.     See  Cucurvita  pepo. 

3.  A  chemical  distilling  vessel,  shaped  like  a 
gourd. 

Cucurbita  citrullus.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  water-melon  plant.  Citrullus;  Angura  ; 
Juce  brasilicntibus  ;  Tetraaguria.  Sicilian  cit- 
rul,  or  water-melon.  The  seeds  of  this  plant, 
Cucurbita— foliis  multi partilis  of  Linnaeus,  were 
formerly  used  medicinally,  but  now  only  to  repro- 
duce the  plant.  Water-melon  is  cooling  and  some- 
what nutritious  ;  but  so  soon  begins  to  ferment,  as 
to  prove  highly  noxious  to  some  stomachs,  and 
brin"  on  spasms,  diarrhoeas,  cholera,  colics,  &c. 

Cucurbita  lac.enaria.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  bottle-gourd  plant.     See  Curbita  pepo. 

Cucurbita  pepo.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  common  pumpion  or  gourd.  Cucurbita. 
The  seeds  of  this  plant,  Cucurbita-^foliis  lobatis 
pomis  lavibus,  are  used  indifferently  with  those 
of  the  Cuoxrbita  lagenaria— foliis  subangulatis, 
tomentosi*,  basi  subtus  biglandulosis ;  pomis  kg- 
nosis.  They  contain  a  large  proportion  of  oil, 
which  may  be  made  into  emulsions  ;  but  is  super- 
seded by  that  of  sweet  almonds. 

Cucurbit ace^..  (From  cucurbita,  a  gourd.) 
The  name  of  an  order  of  Liunse  us's  Fragments  of 
a  Natural  Method  consisting  of  plants  which  re- 
,  enable  the  gourd. 

(  UCURBrTINUS,  A  species  of  worm,  so 
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called  from  its  resemblance  to  the  seed  of  tht 
gourd.      See  Taniu. 

CUCTJRBI'TULA.  (A  diminutive  of  cuev» 
bit  a,  a  gourd  ;  so  called  from  its  shape.)  A  cup- 
ping-glass. 

CUCUBBITULA  ORUENTA.  A  cupping-glass, 
with  scarification  to  procure  blood. 

CHCURB1TULA  CUM   FERRO.     A  CU])pi|)g-glass 

with  scarification  to  draw  out  blood. 

Cucurbitui.a  sicca.  A  cupping-glass,  with- 
out scarification. 

CUE'MA.  (From  kvio,  to  carry  in  the  womb.) 
The  conception,  or  rather,  as  Hippocrates  signi- 
fies by  this  word  the  complete  rudiments  of  the 
foetus. 

Culp.i'cio.  A  sort  of  stranguary,  or  rather 
.  heat  of  urine. 

Culii.a'wan.     See  Laurus  culilawan. 

CULINARY.  ( Culinarius,  from  culina,  a 
kitchen.)  Any  thing  belonging  to  the  kitchen, 
as  salt,  pot-herbs,  &c. 

CULLEN,  William,  was  born  at  Lanark, 
Scotland,  in  1712,  of  respectable,  but  not  wealthy 
parents.  After  the  usual  .school  education,  ho 
was  apprenticed  to  a  surgeon  and  apothecary  at 
Glasgow,  and  then  made  several  voyages  as  sur- 
geon to  the  West  Indies.  He  afterwards  settled 
in  practice  at  Hamilton,  and  formed  a  connexion 
with  the  celebrated  William  Hunter;  but  their 
business  being  scanty,  they  agreed  to  pass  a  win- 
ter alternately  at  some  university.  Cuilen  went 
first  to  Edinburgh,  and  attended  the  classes  so 
diligently,  that  he  was  soon  after  able  to  com- 
mence teacher.  Hunter  came  the  next  winter  to 
London,  and  engaged  as  assistant  in  the  dissect- 
ing-room of  Dr.  William  Douglas,  who  was  so 
pleased  with  his  assiduity  and  talent,  as  to  offer 
him  a  share  in  his  lectures  :  but  though  the  part- 
nership with  Cuilen  was  thus  dissolved,  they 
continued  ever  after  a  friendly  correspondence. 
Cuilen  had  the  good  fortune,  while  at  Hamilton,  to 
assist  the  Duke  of  Argyle  in  some  chemical  pur- 
suits :  and  still  more  of  being  sent  for  to  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton,  in  a  sudden  alarming  ill 
which  he  speedily  relieved  by  his  judicious  treat- 
ment, and  gained  the  entire  approbation  of  Dr. 
Clarke,  who  afterwards  arrived.  About  the 
same  time  he  married  the  daughter  of  a  neigh- 
bouring clergyman,  who  bore  him  several  chil- 
dren. In  17 16  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  in 
medicine,  and  was  appointed  teacher  of  chemis- 
try at  Glasgow.  His  talents  were  peculiarly 
fitted  for  this  office  ;  his  systematic  genius,  dis- 
tinct enunciation,  lively  manner,  and  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  rendered  his  lectures 
highly  interesting.  In  the  mean  time  his  repu- 
tation as  a  physician  increased,  so  that  he  was 
consulted  in  most  difficult  cases.  In  1751  he  wa* 
chosen  professor  in  medicine  to  the  university  ; 
and  five  years  after  the  chemical  chair  at  Edin- 
burgh was  ottered  him,  on  the  death  of  Dr. 
Plummer,  which  was  too  advantageous  to  be  re- 
fused. He  soon  became  equally  popular  there, 
and  his  class  increased,  so  as  to  exceed  that  of 
any  other  professor,  except  the  anatomical. 
This  success  was  owing  not  only  to  his  assiduity, 
and  his  being  so  well  qualified  for  the  office,  but 
also  in  a  great  measure  to  the  kindness  which  he 
showed  to  his  pupils,  and  partly  to  the  new  Views 
on  the  Theory  of  Medicine,  which  he  occasion- 
ally introduced  into  his-  lectures.  He  appears 
also  about  this  time  to  have  given  Clinical  Lec- 
tures at  the  Infirmary.  On  the  death  of  Dr. 
Alston,  Lecturer  on  the  Materia  Medica,  he  wa» 
appointed  to  succeed  him :  and  six  years  after- 
wards, jointly  with  Dr.  Gregory,  to  lecture  on 
the  Theorv  and   Practice  of  Medicine,  when  he 
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■J  Chair  to  hia  pupil,  Dr. 
Illark.     Vr.  Gregory  having  died  the  following 
ires  alone,  till 
mth-4  of  his  death,  which  happen- 
,  ,1  ,„  February  1790,  in  his  seventy-sevi  nth  year  ; 
hare  shown  no 
v  m  his  delivery,  nor  in  his  memory, 
customed  to  lecture  from  short  notes. 
in  the  Materia  Medica  being  sur- 
repttticxuly  printed,  he  obtained  an  injunction 
until  be  had  corrected 
omputhed  in  1772  :   hut  they 
•  rwardi  much  improved,  and  appeared  in 
1789,  in  two  qa  irto  volume*.     Fearing  a  similar 
late  tO  bil  Leetnri  -  on  .Medicine,  he  published  an 
i  them  in  1784,  in  lour  volumes,  octavo, 
entitled  "First  Lines  of  the  Practice  of  Physic." 
ihe  "  Institutions  of  Medicine,"  in 
lame,  octavo:    and  a  "Letter  to  Lord 
very  of  drowned  Persons." 
Hut  his  moil  celebrated  work  is  his  "Synopsis 
■I.  ihodica.',"  successively  improved 
rent   editions;    the    fourth   published  in 
1785,  in  two  octavo  volumes,  contains  the   Sys- 
Othei  Nomologists  till  that  period,  follow- 
ed by  his  own,  which  certainly,  as  a  practical 
eatly  surpasses  them. 
CI    I.  MI'S.     Culm.     Straw.     The  stem  of 
rnib.es,  and  plants  nearly  allied  to  them. 
Ii  bean  both  Leavei  and  flowers,  and  its  nature  is 
i-il\   understood  than  defined.     Its  varie- 

I.  Culmus  (erei,  rottnd';  as  in  Caret  uligi- 
noea. 

IgOtOU  ;  as  in  Frsfucu  ocina. 
:}.  c.  triangularis;  as  in  Eriocaulon  trian- 

■■iihiii . 

I.  ('.  capillarit ;  as  in  ScirplU  rapillaris. 
I  .  pi  tistnitus  ;  as  in  Agrostix  remind. 
tu  ;  as  in  Agntpa  slolonij'era. 
7.  c.  nudus,  as  in  Corex Montana. 

tnodit,   without  joints ;    as  in   Juncus 
congfomtrattu, 

artieulahu,  jointed  ;  as  in  Agrostis  alba. 
10.  ('.  fentcu/otui,  bent  like  the  knee  ;  as  in 

hi  ns  gt  niculattu. 
It    is    alsn   either  solid  or    hollow,   rough  or 
■mooth,   lometimea    bairj    or  downy,  scarcely 

I 1  in  k..     Plants  which  have  smooth  soft 

II  LPEPER,   Nicholas,  was  the  son  of  a 

an,  who  put  him  apprentice  to  an  apothe- 
rving  his  time,  he  settled  in  Spital- 
fielas.    London,  aboul  the  \ ear  1042.      In  the 
prevailini  al  that  period,  he  appears  to 
ban  favoured  the  Puritans ;  but  his  decided  war- 
mth the  College  of  Physicians,  whom 
keeping  the  people  in  ignorance, 
like  the  Popish  therefor*  published  a 

translation  of  their  Dispensary,  with  practical  re- 
I       ial,  pointing  out,  among  other 
under  what  planet  the  plants  should  be 
I;  and  a  directory  to  ruidwires,  showing 
tin   method  of  insuring  a  healthy  progeny,  &c. 

1  h>  »*  »  i|    some    time    popular.      He 

died  ...  '   ' 

(I    I  -I  IK.     (From  co/o,  to  cultivate.) 

■   third  lobe  of  tin  liver  is  so  called  from 

III  '  ;     I  or  fin,. 
diluent. 

-  !ia . 
(    I    MIS 

i  I    MINI   M.       (From  „-   loJ.,], 
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1.  'I  In'  name  ol  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin 
mean  system.     Class,  Heptandria ;  Order,  Di- 
gynia.     The  cumin  plant. 

-.  'Jin-  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  cumin 
plant.     See  Ciiminum  cyminum. 

CtTMlNUM  vETHIOPicum.  A  name  for  the 
ammi  verum.    See  Sison  amrni. 

C cm i mm  CTMINOM.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  cumin  plant.  Cuminum;  Fa-niculum 
orientate.  A  native  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  hut 
cultivated  in  Sicily  and  Malta,  from  whence  it  is 
brought  to  us.  The  seeds  of  cumin,  which  are 
the  only  pail  of  the  plant  in  use,  have  a  bitterish 
taste,  accompanied  with  an  aromatic  flavour,  but 
not  agreeable.  Tliey  are  generally  preferred  to 
other  seeds  for  external  use  in  discussing  indolent 
tumours,  as  th"  encysted  scrophulous,  &c.  and 
give  name  both  to  a  plaster  and  cataplasm  in  the 
pharmacopoeias. 

Cunea'dis  SUTURA.  The  suture  by  which 
the  os  spher.oides  is  joined  to  the  osfrontis. 

CUNEIFORMIS.  (From  cuneus,  a  wedge, 
and  forma,  likeness.)  Cuneiform,  wedge-like. 
Applied  to  bones,  leaves,  &c.  which  are  broad 
and  abrupt  at  the  extremiti/.  See  Sphenoid,  bone  : 
Tarsus,  and  Carpus;  ffeaf ;  Petalum. 

Cune'olus.  (From  cuneo,  to  wedge.)  A, 
crooked  tent  to  put  into  a  fistula. 

Cup  of  the  flower.     See  Calyx. 

CUPEL.  (Kuppel,  a  cup,  German.)  Co- 
pelta;  Catellus  ctnereut ;  Cmeritium;  Patella 
tloc-mastica ;  Testa  probatri.r,  erploratrix,  or 
docimaslica.  A  shallow  earthen  vessel  like  n 
cup,  made  of  phosphate  of  lime,  which  suffers 
the  baser  metals  to  pass  through  it,  when  exposed 
to  heat,  and  retains  the  pure  metal.  This  pro- 
Cess  is  termed  cupellation. 

CUPELLATION.  Cupcllatio.  The  purify- 
ing of  perfect  metals  by  means  of  an  addition  of 
lead,  which,  at  a  due  heat,  becomes  vitrified  and 
promotes  the  vitrification  and  calcination  of  such 
imperfect  metals  .is  may  be  in  the  mixture,  so  that 
these  last  are  carried  off  in  the  fusible  glass  that, 
is  formed,  and  the  perfect  metals  are  left  nearly- 
pure.  The  name  of  this  operation  is  taken 
from  the  vessels  made  use  of,  which  are  called' 
cupels. 

Cu'ruos.  Kovit„>i.  Light.  When  applied  to 
aliments,  it  imports  their"  being  easily  digested  : 
when  to  distempers,  that  theyT  are  mild. 

CUPRE'SSUS.  (So  called,  ,ao  rev  mxu 
-aptcovs  rot,;  aKptpovui,  because  it  produces  equal 
branches.)     Cypress. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
nean  system.  Class,  Monmcta;  Order,  Mona- 
delphia.     The  cypress-tree. 

•2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  cypress- 
tree.    See  Cupretaus  sempervirens. 

CcPKESSUi  sempervmkns.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  cupressus  of  the  shops.  Cuprexsus 
—foliis  imbricatis  squamis  quadrangulis,  ot 
Linnasus ;  called  also  cyparuvue.  Every  part 
of  the  plant  abounds  with  a  bitter,  aromatic,  tere- 
binthinate  fluid  ;  and  is  said  to  be  a  remedy 
against  iutermittents.  Its  wood  is  extremely 
durable,  and  constitutes  the  cases  of  Egyptian, 
mummies. 

Clini  AMMONLATJ  LIQUOR.  Solution  of  am- 
moniated  copper.  Aqua  cupri  ammoniati  ot 
Pharm.  Loud.  17S7,  and  formerly  called  Aqua, 
sappkirina.  Take  of  ammoniated  copper,  u 
drachm  ;  distilled  water,  a  pint.  Dissolve  the 
ammoniated  copper  in  the  water,  and  filter  the 
solution  through  paper.  This  preparation  is  em- 
ployed by  surgeons  lor  cleansing  loul  ulcert 

disposing  them  to  heal. 
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Ccfpiii  sulphas.  Vitriolum  cupri;  Vitrio- 
um  cceruleum;  Vitriolum  Roman tan ;  Cuprum 
vitriolatum.  Sulphate  of  copper.  It  possesses 
acrid  and  styptic  qualities ;  is  esteemed  as  a 
tonic,  emetic,  adstringent,  and  escharotic,  and  is 
exhibited  internally  in  the  cure  of  dropsies,  hae- 
morrhages, and  as  a  speedy  emetic.  Externally 
it  is  applied  to  stop  hemorrhages,  to  hemorr- 
hoids, leucorrhoea,  phagedenic  ulcers,  proud 
llesh,  and  condylomata. 

CU'PRUM.  (Quasi  as  Cyprium:  so.  called 
from  the  island  of  Cyprus,  whence  it  was  for- 
merly brought. )     See  Copper 

Cuprum  ammoniacale.  See  Cuprum  am- 
moniatum. 

Cuprum  aMMoniatum.  Cuprum  ammoniu- 
cale.  Atnmoiiiated  copper.  Ammoniacal  sul- 
phate of  copper.  Take  of  sulphate  of  copper, 
half  an  ounce  ;  siibcarbonate  of  ammonia,  six- 
drachms  ;  rub  them  together  in  a  glass  mortar  ; 
till  the  effervescence  ceases  ;  then  dry  the  am- 
moniated  copper,  wrapped  up  in  bibulous  paper, 
by  a  gentle  heat.  In  this  process  the  carbonic 
.acid  is  expelled  from  the  ammonia,  which  forms 
a  triple  compound  with  the  sulphuric  acid  and 
oxide  of  copper.  This  preparation  is  much 
milder  than  the  sulphate  of  copper.  It  is  found 
to  produce  tonic  and  astringent  effects  on  the  hu- 
man body.  Its  principal  internal  use  has  been  in 
epilepsy,  and  other  obstinate  spasmodic  diseases, 
given  in  doses  of  half  a  grain,  gradually  increas- 
ed to  five  grains  or  more,  two  or  three  times  a 
day.  For  its  external  application,  see  Cupri 
ammoniati  liquor. 

Cuprum  vitriolatum.  See  Cupri  Sul- 
phas. 

CUPULA.  An  accidental  part  of  a  seed, 
being  a  rough  calyculus,  surrounding  the  lower 
part  of  a  gland,  as  that  of  the  oak,  of  which  it  is 
the  cup. 

Cura  avanacea.  A  decoction  of  oats  and 
succory  roots,  in  which  a  little  nitre  and  sugar 
were  dissolved,  was  formerly  used  in  fevers,  and 
was  thus  named. 

Cu'rcas.     See  Jatropha  curcas. 

Cu'rculio.  (From  karkarah,  Hebrew.) 
The  throat  and  the  aspera  arteria. 

Co'rcum.     See  Chelcdonium  majus. 

CURCU'MA.  (From  the  Arabic  curcum,  or 
hercum.)  Turmeric.  1 .  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linusean  system.  Class,  Mortan- 
dria ;  Order,  Moiiogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopreial  name  of  the  turmeric- 
tree.     See  Curcuma  longa. 

Curcuma  longa.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  turmeric  plant.  Crocus  Indicus ;  Terra 
marita ;  Cannacorus  radice  croceo;  Curcuma 
rotunda;  Mayella  ;  Kua  k aha  of  the  Indiaus. 
Curcuma— foliis  lanceolatis  ;  nervis  iateralibus 
numcrossimis  of  Linnaeus.  The  Arabians  call 
every  root  of  a  saffron  colour  by  the  name  of 
curcum.  The  root  of  this  plant  is  imported  here 
in  its  dried  state  from  the.  tiast  Indies,  in  various 
forms.  Externally  it  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour, 
wrinkled,  solid,  ponderous,  and  the  inner  sub- 
stance of  a  deep  saffron  or  gold  colour  .  its  odour 
is  somewhat  fragrant ;  to  the  taste  it  is  bitterish, 
slightly  acrid,  exciting  a  moderate  degree  of 
warmth  in  the  mouth,  and  on  being  chewed,  it 
linges  the  saliva  yellow.  It  is  an  ingredient  in 
the  composition  of  Cur  y  powder,  is  valuable  as 
a  dyeing  di  tig,  and  fun.ishes  a  chemical  test  of 
the  presence  of  uncombined  alkalies.  It  is  now 
very  seldom  used  medicinally,  but  retains  a  place 
in  our  pharmacopoeias. 

Curcuma  rotunda.    "See  Curcuma  longa. 

I  liRD.    The  coagulum,  which  separates  from 


milk,  upon  the  addition  of  acid  or  other  suo- 
stances. 

Curled  leaf.     See  Leaf. 

CU'RMI.  (From  Kepaw,  toimx.)  Ale.  A 
drink  made  of  barley,  according  to  Dioscoridcs. 

CURRANT.     See  Ribes.       \ 

Cu'rsuma.  Curtuma.  The  Ranunculus 
ftcaria  of  Linnaeus. 

Cursu'ta.  (Corrupted  from  cassuta,  kasuth, 
Arabian.)  The  root  of  the  Gentiana  purpurea 
of  Linnaeus. 

Curva'tor  cocctgis.  A  muscle  bending  the 
coccyx.      See  Coccygeus. 

CURVATUS.  (From  curvus,  a  curve.)  Cur- 
vate,  bent.  Applied  to  the  form  of  a  pepo  or 
gourd  seed-vessel;  as  in  Cucumiftexuosus. 

CUSCU'TA.  (According  to  Linnaeus  a  cor- 
ruption from  the  Greek  Kaavjas,  or  KaSv 7m, 
which  is  from  the  Arabic  Chessuth,  or  Chasuth.) 
Dodder.  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Tetrandria;  Order, 
Digynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  dodder  of 
thyme.     See  Cuscuta  epithymum. 

Cuscuta  epithymum.  The  systematic  name 
of  dodder  of  thyme.  Epithymum.  Cuscuta— 
foliis  sessilibus,  quinquifidis,  bracteis  obval- 
latis.  A  parasitical  plant,  possessing  a  strong 
disagreeable  smell,  and  a  pungent  taste,  very 
durable  in  the  mouth.  Recommended  in  melan- 
cholia, as  cathartics. 

Cuscuta  europtea.  The  systematic  name 
of  a  species  of  dodder  of  thyme.  Cuscuta— flori- 
bus  sessilibus,  ofLinnens. 

CUSPA'RIA.  The  name  given  by  Messrs. 
Humboldt  and  Bonpland  to  a  genus  of  plants  in 
which  is  the  tree  we  obtain  the  Angustura  bark 
from. 

Cusparia  febrifuga.  This  is  the  tree  said 
to  yield  the  bark  called  Angustura — Cortex  cus- 
paries,  and  imported  from  Angustura  in  South 
America.  Its  external  appearances  vary  consi- 
derably. The  best  is  not  fibrous,  but  hard,  com- 
pact, and  of  a  yellowish -brown  colour,  and  ex- 
ternally of  a  whitish  hue.  When  reduced  into 
powder,  it  resembles  that  of  Indian  rhubarb.  It 
is  very  generally  employed  as  a  febrifuge  tonic, 
and  adstringent.  While  some  deny  its  virtue  in 
curing  intermittents,  by  many  it  is  preferred  to 
the  Peruvian  bark  ;  and  it  has  been  found  useful 
in  diarrhoea,  dyspepsia,  and  scrofula.  It  was 
thought  to  be  the  bark  of  the  Brucea  antidysen- 
terica,  or  ferruginea.  Wilklenow  suspected  it 
to  be  the  Magnuiia  plumieri ;  but  Humboldt 
and  Bonpland,  the  celebrated  travellers  in  South 
America,  have  ascertained  it  to  belong  to  a  tree 
not  before  known,  and  which  they  promise  to  de- 
scribe by  the  name  of  Cusparia  febrifuga. 

CUSPIDA'TUS.  (From  cuspis,  a  point.)  1. 
Four  of  the  teeth  are  called  cuspidati,  from  their 
form.     See  Teeth. 

2.  Sharp- pointed.  Applied  to  leaves  which 
are  tipped  with  a  spine,  as  in  thistles.  See  Leaf. 

CU'SPIS.  (From  cuspa,  Chaldean,  a  shell, 
or  bone,  with  which  spe;>.rs  were  formerly  point- 
ed.) I.  The  glans  penis  was  so  called,  from  its 
likeness  to  f.ie  point  of  a  spear. 

2.  The  name  of  a  bandage. 

Cu'stos  oculi.  An  instrument  to  fix  the  eye 
during  an  operation. 

Cuta'muulus  (From  cutis,  the  skin,  and 
ambulo,  to  walk.)     1.  A  cutaneous  worm. 

2.  Scorbutic  itching. 

CUTANEOUS.  ( Cutaneus ;  from  cutis,  the 
skin.)     Belonging  to  the  skin. 

Cuta'.yeus  musculus.      See  Platytmc 
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TICLE.  Cuticula.  (A  diminutive  01 
it,  the  skin.)  Epidermis.  Scarf-skin.  A 
thin,  pellucid,  insensible  membrane,  of  a  white 
i ulnur,  that  covers  and  defends  the  true  skin, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  the  hairs,  exhaling 
.Hid  inhaling  vessels,  and  the  rete  mucosum. 

(I  TICULA.     See  Cuticle. 

CU'TIS.     ( Cutis,  tis.  foem. )     See  Skin. 

Cutis  anserina.  The  rough  state  the  skin 
is  sometimes  thrown  into  from  the  action  of  cold, 
or  other  cause,  in  which  it  looks  like  the  skin  of 
the  goose. 

Cutis  vera.   The  true  skin  underJhc  cuticle. 

CYANIA.  The  trivial  name  inr Good's  ar- 
rangeinent  of  diseases  of  a  species  called  Exan- 
gia  cyania,  or  blue  skin.  Class,  Hamatica; 
Order,  Struma. 

CYANIC  ACID.  Acidum  cyanicum.  See 
Pruttic  acid. 

CYANITE.  Kyanite.  Disthene  of  Haiiy. 
A  mineral  of  a  Berlin  blue  colour,  found  in  India 
and  Europe. 

CYANOGEN.  ( From  *wavo?, blue, andy<v<ntai, 
to  form.)     Production  of  blue.     See  Prussine. 

CY'ANUS.  (livavof,  csErulean,  or  sky-blue  ; 
so  called  from  its  colour.)  Blue-bottle.  See 
Centauria  cyanus. 

CY'AR.  (From  kco,  to  pour  out.)  1.  The 
lip  of  a  vessel. 

2.  The  eye  of  a  needle. 

3.  The  orifice  of  the  internal  ear,  from  its  like- 
ness to  the  eye  of  a  needle. 

Cya'sma.  Spots  on  the  skin  of  pregnant 
women. 

Cyathi'scus.     (From  KvaOos,  a  cup.)     The 
hollow  part  of  a  probe,  formed  in  the  shape  of  a 
mall  spoon,  as  an  ear-picker. 

Ci'niTos.     See  Cubitus. 

Cy'bitum.     Sec  Cubitus. 

Cy'bitus.     See  Cubitus. 

Cyuoi'des.     >Si;e  Cuboides. 

CYCAS.  (Ki'xns,  of  Theophrastus.  The  name 
of  a  palm,  said  to  grow  in  Ethiopia.)  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants,  one  of  the  Palmte  pinnatifo- 
liee,  of  Linnaeus  ;  but  afterwards  removed  by  him 
to  the  f dices. 

Cycas  circinalis.  The  systematic  name  of 
a  palm-tree  which  affords  a  sago,  called  also  Sa- 
gu.t :  Sagu  : — a  dry  fecula,  obtained  from  the 
pith  of  this  nalm,  in  the  isl:  ndsof  Java,  Molucca, 
and  the-  Philippines.  The  same  substance  is  also 
brought  from  the  West  Indies,  but  it  is  inferior  to 
that  Brought  from  the  East.  Sago  becomes  soft 
md  transparent  by  boiling  in  water,  and  forms  a 
light  and  agreeable  liquid,  much  recommended  in 
fehrile,  ,'htnisical  and  calculous  disorders,  fcc.  To 
make  it  palatable,  it  is  customary  to  odd  to  it, 
when  boiled  or  softened  with  water,  some  lemon 
juicr,  lugai  and  wine. 

Cy'ceum.  (From  cvraw,  to  mix.)  Cyceon. 
\  mixture  of  the  consistence  of  pap. 

CyVima.  (Prom  cujeau,  to  mix.)  So  called 
from  the  mivtiire  of  the  ore  v  ith  lead,  by  which 
litharge  is  made. 

CLAM  EN.  (From  kvkAo?,  circular ;  ei- 
ther on  account  of  the  round  form  of  the  leaves, 
or  oi  Hi''  roots. )     Cyclamen. 

I,  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
mean  system.  Class,  Pentandrii  :  Order,  Mo- 
nogynw. 

I  ha  pharmaoopajal  name  of  the  sow-bread, 
um, 

malic  name 
.  i  tin  s,,n  in •  id.  Anlitniita  of  the  pharmaco- 
po  lis.     'I'll  ! . 1 1  errhine  . 

and  by  the  oraamna  people  il 
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(From   kvkXos,   a   circle.)      A 


|  From   kukAo,-,    a  circle. , 
instrument  in  the  form  of  a  half-moon,  formerlj 
used  lor  scraping  rotten  bones. 

Ctcli'smus.      (From   *«*>« 
lozenge. 

Cyclopho'ria.  (From  kvkIos,  a  circle,  and 
<ptbu>,  to  bear.)  The  circulation  of  the  blood,  or 
other  fluids. 

Cyclo'pion.  (From  kvk\ou>,  to  surround, 
and  u>\p,  the  eye. )     The  white  of  the  eye. 

CYC  LOS.  Cyrlus.  A  circle.  Hippocrates 
uses  this  word  to  signify  the  cheeks,  and  the  orbits 
of  the  eyes. 

Oyclus  metastnc  riticus.  A  long  pro- 
tracted course  of  remedies,  persisted  in  with  a 
view  of  restoring  the  particles  of  the  body  to  such 
a  state  as  is  necessary  to  health. 

CYDO'NIA.  (From  Cydon,  a  town  in  Crete, 
where  the  tree  grows  wild.)  The  quince-tree! 
See  Pyrus  cydonia. 

Cydonium  malum.  The  quince.  See  Py- 
rus cydonia. 

C  YE'M  A.  (From  mm,  to  bring  forth. )  Par- 
turition. 

Cyli'chnis.  (From  KuAif,  a  cup.)  A  gal- 
lipot or  vessel  to  hold  medicines. 

Cylindrical  Leaf.     See  Leaf. 

C  YLI'NDRUS.  (From  kvXioi,  to  roll  round.) 
A  cylinder.  A  tent  for  a  wound,  equal  at  the  top 
and  bottom. 

Cyli.o'sis.  (From  <n>XAou>,  to  make  lame.) 
A  tibia  or  leg  bending  outwards. 

Cy'lus.  (From  *«>Ao<»,  to  make  lame.)  In 
Hippocrates,  it  is  one  affected  with  a  kind  of  lux- 
ation, which  bends  out  war  is,  and  is  holiowed 
inward.  Such  a  defect  in  the  fibia  is  called  Cyl- 
losis,  and  the  person  to  whom  it  belongs,  is  called 
by  the  Latins  Varus,  which  term  is  opposed  to 
Valgus. 

CYMA.  A  cyme.  A  species  of  inflorescence 
of  plants,  consisting  oi  several  flower-stalks,  all 
springing  from  one  centre  or  point,  but  each 
stalk  is  variously  subdivided  ;  and  .n  this  last  re- 
spect, a  cyme  differs  essentially  from  an  umbel, 
the  subdivisions  of  the  latter  being  formed  like 
its  primary  divisions,  of  several  stalks  springing 
from  one  point.  This  difference  is  of  great  im- 
portance in  nature.  The  mode  of  inflorescence 
agrees  also  with  a  corj'inbus  in  general  aspect ; 
but  in  the  latter  the  primary  stalks  have  no  com- 
mon e<  ntre,  though  (he  partial  ones  may  some- 
times be  umbellate,  which  last  case  is  precisely 
the  reverse  of  a  cyme. 

From  its  division  into  primary  stalks  or 
branches,  it  is  distinguished  into, 

1.  Trijid,   as  in  Sedum  acre. 

2.  Quadrifid;  as  in  Craxsula  rubens. 

3.  Tripartite,  having  three  lesser  cymes ;  a.3 
in  Sun. bin  us  ebulus. 

4.  Quinquipctite  ;  as  in  Sambucu*  nigra. 

5.  Sessile,  or  without  stalk  ;  as  in  Gnoplie 
frutescens. 

Comus  tanguinea  and  sertcea  afford  .  zan 
of  the  Cymavuda. 

Cymato'des.  Is  applied  by  Galen  ami 
others  to  an  unequal  fluctuating  pulse. 

Cy'mba.  (From  roatfo;,  hollow.)  A  boat, 
pinnace,  or  skiff.  A  bone  cf  the  wrist  is  so 
called,  from  its  supposed  likeness  to  a  skiff.  Sec 
Navicular?  o.». 

MBIFOKMIS.  (From  cymba,  a  boat  or 
skiff,  and  forma,  likeness.)  .-kill"  or  boat-like. 
Applied  to  the  seeds  of  the  Calendula  offieir 

CY'MINUM.     See  Cun 

Ci'MOPHANE.     See  Chrysoberyl. 
Having  the  chat 


C  YNA'NCHE.  (From  kvw>  ,  a  dog,  and  a>  you, 
to  suffocate,  or  strangle  ;  so  called  from  dogs 
being  said  to  be  subject  to  it.)     Sore  throat.     A 

?enus  of  disease  in  the  class  Pyrexia,  and  order 
'hlegtnasiee  of  Cullen.  It  is  known  by  pain  and 
redness  of  the  throat,  attended  with  a  difficulty  of 
swallowing  and  breathing. 

The  species  of  this  disease  are  : — 

1.  Cynanche  trachealis;  Cynanche  iaryrigea  ; 
Snjf  ocatio  stridula;  Angina  perniciosa  ; Asth- 
ma infantum;  Cynanche  stridula;  Morbus 
strangulatorius ;  Catarrhus  suffocatius  ;  Bar- 
badensis ;  Angina  polyposa  sive  me.mbrana- 
cea.  The  croup.  A  disease  that  mostly  attacks 
infants,  who  are  suddenly  seized  with  a  difficulty 
of  breathing  and  a  croupmg  noise  :  it  is  an  in- 
flammation of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tra- 
chea that  induces  the  secretion  of  a  very  tena- 
cious coagulable  lymph,  which  lines  the  trachea 
and  bronchia,  and  impedes  respiration.  The 
croup  does  not  appear  to  be  contagious,  whatever 
some  physicians  may  think  to  the  contrary  ;  but 
it  sometimes  prevails  epidemically.  It  seems, 
however,  peculiar  to  some  families:  and  a  child 
having  once  been  attacked,  is  very  liable  to  its  re- 
turns. It  is  likewise  peculiar  to  young  children, 
and  has  never  been  known  to  attack  a  person  ar- 
rived at  the  age  of  puberty. 

The  application  of  cold  seems  to  be  the  general 
cause  which  produces  this  disorder,  and  therefore 
it  occurs  mor.'  frequently  in  ihe  winter  and  spring, 
than  in  the  other  seasons.  It  has  been  said,  that 
it  is  most  prevalent  near  the  sea-coast ;  but  it  is 
frequently  met  with  in  inland  situations,  and  par- 
ticularly tuose  which  are  marshy. 

Some  days  previous  to  an  attack  of  the  disease, 
the  child  appears  drowsy,  inactive,  and  fretful ; 
the  eyes  are  somewhat  suffused  and  heavy  ;  and 
there  is  a  cough,  which,  from  the  first,  has  a  pe- 
culiar shrill  sound ;  this,  in  the  course  of  two 
days,  becomes  more  violent  and  troublesome, 
and  likewise  more  shrill.  Every  fit  of  coughing 
agitates  the  patient  very  much  ;  the  face  is  Hush- 
ed and  swelled,  the  t  yes  are  protuberant,  a  gen- 
eral tremor  takes  place,  and  there  is  a  kind  of 
com  uisive  endeavour  to  renew  respiration  at  the 
close  of  each  fit.  As  the  disease  advances,  a  con- 
stant difficulty  of  breathing  prevails,  accompa- 
nied sometimes  with  a  swelling  and  inflammation 
in  the  tonsils,  uvula,  and  velum  pendulum  palati ; 
and  tnc  head  is  thrown  back,  in  the  agony  of  at- 
tempting to  escape  suffocation.  There  is  not  only 
an  unusual  sound  produced  by  the  cough,  (some- 
thing between  the  yelping  and  barking  of  a  dog,) 
but  respiration  is  performed  with  a  hissing  noise, 
as  if  the  trachea  was  closed  up  by  some  slight 
spongy  substance.  The  cough  is  generally  dry ; 
but  if  any  thing  is  spit  up,  it  has  either  a  purulent 
appearance,  or  seems  to  consist  of  films  resem- 
bling portions  of  a  membrane.  Where  great 
nausea  and  frequent  retchings  prevail,  coagulated 
matter  of  the  'same  nature  is  brought  up.  With 
these  symptoms,  there  is  much  thirst,  and  uneasy 
sense  oV  heat  over  the  whole  body,  a  continual  in- 
clination to  change  from  place  to  place,  great 
restlessness,  and  frequency  of  the  pulse. 

In  an  advanced  stage  of  the  disease,  respiration 
becomes  more  striduious,  and  is  performed  with 
*till  greater  difficulty,  'leiug  repeated  at  longer 
periods,  and  with  greater  exertions,  until  at  last 
it  ceases  entirely. 

The  croup  generally  proves  fatal  by  suffoca- 
tion, induced  either  by  spasm  affecting  the  glottis. 
Or  by  a  quantity  of  matter  blocking  up  by  the 
trachea  or  bronchia;  but  when  it  terminates  in 
health,  it  is  by  n.  resolution  of  the  inflammation, 
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by  a  ceasing  of  the  spasms,  and  by  a  free  expej 
torationof  the  matter  exuding  from  the  trachea, 
or  of  the  crusts  formed  there. 

The  disease  has,  in  a  few  instances,  terminated 
fatally  within  twenty -four  hours  after  its  attack ; 
but  it  more  usually  happens,  that  where  it  proves 
fatal,  it  runs  on  to  the  fourth  or  fifth  day.  Where 
considerable  portions  of  the  membranous  films, 
formed  on  the  surface  of  the  trachea,  are  thrown 
up,  life  is  sometimes  protracted  for  a  day  or  two 
longer  than  would  otherwise  have  happened. 

Dissections  of  children  who  have  died  of  the 
croup,  have  mostly  shown  a  preternatural  mem- 
brane, lining  the  whole  internal  surface  of  the  up- 
per part  of  the  trachea,  which  may  always  be 
easily  separated  from  the  proper  membrane. 
There  is  likewise  usually  found  a  good  deal  of  mu- 
cus, with  a  mixture  of  pus,  in  the  trachea  and  its 
ramifications. 

The  treatment  of  this  disease  must  be  conducted 
on  the  strictly  antiphlogistic  plan.  It  will  com- 
monly be  proper,  where  the  patient  is  not  very 
young,  to  begin  by  taking  blood  from  the  arm, 
or  the  jugular  vein  ;  several  leeches  should  be 
applied  along  the  fore  part  of  the  neck.  It  will 
then  be  right  to  give  a  nauseating  emetic,  ipeca- 
cuanha with  tartarized  antimony,  or  with  squill 
in  divided  doses  ;  this  may  be  followed  up  by 
cathartics,  diaphoretics,  digitalis,  &c.  Large 
blisters  ought  to  be  applied  near  the  affected  part, 
and  a  discharge  kept  up  by  savine  cerate,  or 
other  stimulant  dressing.  Mercury,  carried- 
speedily  to  salivation,  has  in  several  instances  ar- 
rested the  progress  of  the  disease,  when  it  appear- 
ed proceeding  to  a  fatal  termination.  As  the  in- 
flammation is  declining,  it  is  very  important  that 
free  expectoration  should  take  place  ;  this  may 
be  promoted  by  nauseating  medicines,  by  inhaling 
steam,  and  by  stimulating  gargles  ;  for  which  the 
decoction  of  senekais  particularly  recommended. 
Where  there  is  much  wheezing,  an  occasional 
emetic  may  relieve  the  patient  considerably,  and 
under  symptoms  of  threatening  suffocation,  the 
operation  of  bronchotomy  has  sometimes  saved 
life.  Should  fits  of  spasmodic  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing occur  in  the  latter  periods  of  the  disease, 
opium  joined  with  diaphoretics  would  be  most 
likely  to  do  good. 

2.  Cynanche  tonsillaris.  The  inflammatory 
quincy,  called  also  angina  inflammatoria.  In 
this  complaint,  the  inflammation  principally  oc- 
cupies the  tonsils ;  but  often  extends  through  the 
whole  mucous  membrane  of  the  fauces,  so  as  es- 
sentially to  interrupt  the  speech,  respiration,  and 
deglutition  of  the  patient. 

The  causes  which  usually  give  rise  to  it  are, 
exposure  to  cold,  either  from  sudden  vicissitudes 
of  weather,  from  being  placed  in  a  partial  current 
of  air,  wearing  damp  linen,  sitting  in  wet  rooms, 
or  getting  wet  in  the  feet ;  all  of  which  may  give 
a  sudden  check  to  perspiration.  It  principally 
attacks  those  of  a  full  and  plethoric  habit,  and  is 
chiefly  confined  to  cold  climates,  occurring  usual- 
ly in  the  spring  and  autumn  ;  whereas  the  ul- 
cerated sore  throat  chiefly  attacks  those  of  a 
weak  irritable  habit,  and  is  most  prevalent  in 
warm  climates.  The  former  differs  from  the  lat- 
ter likewise  in  not  being  contagious.  In  many 
people  there  seems  to  be  a  particular  tendency 
to  this  disease  ;  as  from  every  considerable  appli- 
cation of  cold  it  is  readily  induced. 

An  inflammatory  sore  throat  discovers  itself 
by  a  difficulty  of  swallowing  and  breathing,  ac- 
companied by  a  redness  and  tumour  in  one  01 
both  tonsils,  dryness  of  the  throat,  foulness  of  the 
tongue,  lancinating  pain*  in  the  parts  aflV  | 


Bt  but  difficult  excretion  of  mucus,  jiid  some 
Irgrec  of  fever.  As  tlie  disease  advances, 
the  difficulty  of  swallowing  and  breathing  be- 
comes greater,  the  speech  il  very  indistinct,  the 
dryness  of  the  throat  and  thirst  increases,  the 
tongue  swells  and  is  inci  listed  with  a  dark  fur, 
.ii.d  the  pulse  is  full  and  frequent.  In  some  cases, 
white,  slontchy  spots  are  to  be  observed  on 
the  tonsils.  If  the  inflammation  proceeds  to  such 
a  height  as  to  put  a  total  stop  to  respiration,  the 
face  will  become  livid,  the  pulse  will  sink,  and 
the  patient  will  quickly  be  destroyed. 

The  chief  dancer  arising  from  this  species  of 
quincy  is,  the  inflammation  occupying  both  ton- 
sils, and  proceeding  to  such  a  degree  as  to  prevent 
a  -nllici.-nt  quantity  of  nourishment  for  the  sup- 
port of  nature  from  being  taken,  or  to  occasion 
suffocation  ;  but  this  seldom  happens,  and  its  usual 
termination  is  either  in  resolution  or  suppuratiou. 
When  proper  steps  are  adopted,  it  will  in  general 
readily  go  off  by  the  former. 

Where  the  disease  has  proved  fatal  by  suffoca- 
tion, little  more  than  a  highly  inflamed  state  of 
the  parts  affected,  with  some  morbid  phenomena 
in  the  head,  have  been  observed  on  dissection. 

This  is  usually  a  complaint  not  requiring  very 
active  treatment.  If,  however,  the  inflammation 
run  high,  in  a  tolerably  strong  and  plethoric 
adult,  a  moderate  quantity  of  blood  should  be 
drawn  from  the  arm,  or  the  jugular  vein:  but 
still  more  frequently  leeches  will  be  required  ;  or 
scarifying  the  tonsils  may  afford  more  effectual 
relief.  An  emetic  will  often  be  very  beneficial, 
sometimes  apparently  check  the  progress  of  the 
complaint  :  likewise  cathartics  must  be  employ- 
ed, diaphoretics,  and  the  general  antiphlogistic 
regimen.  A  blister  to  the  throat,  or  behind 
the  neck,  sometimes  has  a  very  excellent  effect: 
but  in  milder  cases,  the  linimentum  ammoniae,  or 
other  rubefacient  application,  applied  every  six 
or  eight  hours,  and  wearing  flannel  round  the 
throat,  may  produce  a  sufficient  determination 
from  the  part  affected.  The  use  of  proper  gar- 
gles generally  contributes  materially  to  the  cure. 
If  there  be  much  tension  and  pain  in  the  fauces, 
a  solution  of  nitrate  of  potassa  will  be  best ;  other- 
wise dilute  acids,  a  weak  solution  of  alum,  &c. 
Should  the  disease  proceed  to  suppuration,  warm 
emollient  gargles  ought  to  be  employed,  and 
perhaps  similar  external  applications  may  be  of 
some  service  :  but  it  is  particularly  important  to 
make  an  early  opening  into  the  abscess  for  the 
liichargeof  the  pus.  When  deglutition  is  pre- 
vented by  the  tumefaction  of  the  tonsils,  it  is  re- 
commended to  exhibit  nutritious  clysters  ;  and 
when  suffocation  is  threatened,  an  emetic,  or  in- 
haling aether,  may  cause  a  rupture  of  the  abscess, 
or  this  may  be  opened  ;  but  if  relief  be  not  there- 
by obtained,  bronchotomy  will  become  necessary. 

S.  Cijtiunche  pharyngea.  This  species  is  so 
called  when  the  pharynx  is  chiefly  affected.  Dr. 
Wilson,  in  his  treatise  on  Febrile  Diseases,  in- 
cludes in  his  definition  of  cynanche  tonsillaris, 
that  of  cynanche  pharyngea.  These  varieties  of 
cynanche  differ  considerably  when  they  are  ex- 
quisitely formed.  Hut  the  one  is  seldom  present 
in  any  considerable  degree,  without  being  attend- 
ed with  more  or  leu  of  the  other.  Dr.  Culleii 
declares,  indeed,  that  he  never  saw  a  case  of  true 
Cynanche    pharyngea;   that    18,    a  case    in  which 

the  inflammation  we  confined  to  the  pharynx;  it 

constantly  ipread  in  a  greater  or  less  degree   to 

In    timsil-   and  neighbouring  parts.     Besides,  the 

mode  ol    treatment   is    in  almost  every  instance, 

the   same  in  both   cases.     And   if  we   admit  the 

H  he  pharyngea  to  be  a  distinct  variety,  we 

'dmif  another,  the  cvnanrhc  o*sophagea  ; 
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for  inflammation  frequently  attacks  the  oesoj 
gus,  and  is  sometimes  even  confined  to  it. 

4.  Cynanche  parotidea.  The  mumps.  A 
swelling  on  the  cheek  and  under  the  jaw,  extend- 
ing over  the  neck,  from  inflammation  of  the  paro- 
tid and  other  salivary  glands,  rendering  deglu- 
tition, or  even  resp. ration,  sometimes  difficult, 
declining  the  fourth  day.  Epidemic  and  conta- 
gious. 

The  disease  is  subject  to  a  metastasis  occa- 
sionally, in  females,  to  the  maramse,  in  males  to 
the  testes  ;  and  in  a  few  instanc  s,  repelled  from 
these  parts,  it  has  affected  the  brain,  and  even 
proved  fatal.  In  general,  however,  the  disease  is 
without  danger,  and  scarcely  calls  for  medical 
aid.  Keeping  a  flannel  over  the  part,  and  the 
antiphlogistic  regimen,  with  mild  laxatives,  will 
he  sufficient.  Should  the  mammae,  or  thi  testes, 
be  affected,  more  active  evacuations  maybe  ne- 
cessary to  prevent  the  destruction  of  those  or- 
gans, bleeding  general  and  topical,  &c.  but  avoid- 
ing cold  applications,  lest  it  should  be  driven  to 
the  brain.  And  where  this  part  is  unfortunately 
attacked,  besides  the  means  explained  under 
Phrenitis,  it  may  be  useful  to  endeavour  to  recall 
the  inflammation  to  its  former  seat  by  warm  fo- 
mentations, stimulant  liniments,  &c. 

5.  Cynanche  maligna.  The  malignant,  pu- 
trid, or  ulcerous  sore  throat.  Called  also  Cy- 
nanche. gangranosa ;  Angina  ulcerosa  ;  Febris 
epidemica  cum  angina  ulcusculosu ;  Angina 
epidemica ;  Angina  gangrenosa  ;  Angina  suf- 
focativa ;  Angina  maligna.  This  disease  is 
readily  to  be  distinguished  from  the  inflammatory 
quincy,  by  the  soreness  and  specks  which  appear 
in  the  fauces,  together  with  the  great  debility  of 
the  system,  and  small  fluttering  pulse,  which  are 
not  to  be  observed  in  the  former.  In  the  inflam- 
matory sore  throat  there  is  always  great  difficulty 
of  swallowing,  a  considerable  degree  of  tumour, 
with  a  tendency  in  the  parts  affected  to  suppurate, 
and  a  hard,  full  pulse.  Moreover  in  the  former 
affection  the  disease  is  seated  principally  in  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  throat ; 
whereas  in  the  latter  the  inflammation  chiefly  oc- 
cupies the  glandular  parts. 

The  putrid  sore  throat  often  arises  from  a  pecu- 
liar state  of  the  atmosphere,  and  so  becomes 
epidemical ;  making  its  attacks  chiefly  on  chil- 
dren, and  those  of  a  weak  relaxed  habit.  It  is 
produced  likewise  by  contagion,  as  it  is  found  to 
run  through  a  whole  family,  when  it  has  once 
seized  any  person  in  it  ;  and  it  proves  often  fatal, 
particularly  to  those  in  an  infantile  state. 

It  appears,  however,  that  under  this  head  two 
different  complaints  have  been  included  ;  the  one, 
especially  fatal  to  children,  is  an  aggravated  form 
of  scarlatina;  the  other,  a  combination  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  fauces  with  typhus  fever  ;  the  for- 
mer is  perhaps  always,  the  latter  certain'y  often, 
contagious.     Sec  Scarlatina  and  Typhus. 

CYNA'NCHICA.  (Ciiianchicus ;  from  kv- 
vayytt,  the  quincy.)  Medicines  which  relieve  a 
quincy. 

Cynanthro'pia.  (From  mmv.  a  dog,  and 
avOpurros,  a  man.)  It  is  used  byBelliiii,  De  Mor- 
bis  Capitis,  to  express  a  particular  kind  of  melan- 
choly, when  men  fancy  themselves  changed  into 
dogs,  and  imitate  their  actions. 

Ci'sara.     See  Cinara. 

Cynarocephalus.  (From  xivapa,  the  arti- 
choke, and  vt0a,\.;,  a  head.)  Having  a  head  like 
tlie  Cinara,  or  artichoke  :  as  the  thistle,  globo 
thistle,  burdock,  blue  bottle. 

Ct'vchnis.  Kvyx"«-  A  vessel  of  any  kintl 
to  hold  medicines  in. 

^■YNOCHA'.MUE.     'From  xvm;  a  dog,  and 
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i  pau&y,  cabbage  ;  an  herb  of  the  cabbage  tribe, 
with  which  dogs  are  said  to  physic  themselves. ) 
See  Mercuriahs  perennis. 

Cyno'ctanum.  (From  kvwv,  a  dog,  and  At7t<i >u>, 
to  kill. )  A  species  of  aconitum,  said  to  destroy 
dogs.     See  Aconitum  napellus. 

Cynqcy'tisis.  (From  kvuv,  a  dog,  and  kiT/icos, 
the  cyti6us  :  so  named  because  it  was  said  to  cure 
the  distemper  of  dogs. )  The  dog-rose.  See  Rosa 
canina. 

.  CYNODE'CTOS.  (From  kvm,  a  dog,  and 
c«kvu),  to  bite. )  So  Dioscorides  calls  a  person  bit 
by  a  mad  dog. 

Ctnode'smion.  (From  kvuiv,  a  dog,  and  btu>, 
to  bind  ;  so  named  because  in  dogs  it  is  very  dis- 
cernible and  strong.)  A  ligature  by  which  the 
prepuce  is  bound  to  the  glands.     See  Franum. 

CYNODO'NTES.  (Kwo&ovtcs :  from  kvwv,  a 
dog,  and  oiovs,  a  tooth.)  The  canine  teeth.  See 
Terth. 

CYNOGLO'SSUM.  (From  kvwk,  a  dog,  and 
j'Awffca,  a  tongue  ;  so  named  from  its  supposed 
resemblance  )     Hound's  tongue. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
naean  system.  Class,  Pentandria  ;  Order,  Mo- 
nogynta. 

2.  The  pharniacopceial  name  of  the  hound's 
tongue.     See  Cynoglossum  officinale. 

Cynoglos.sum  officinale.  The  systematic 
name  for  hound's  tongue.  Cynoglossum ;  Lin- 
gua canina;  Cynoglossum — staminibus  corolla 
brevioribus  ;  foliis  lato  lanceolatis,  tomentosis, 
sessilibus,  of  Linnaeus.  It  possesses  narcotic 
powers,  but  is  seldom  employed  medicinally. 
Acids  ore  said  to  counteract  the  ill  effects  from  an 
over-dose  more  speedily  than  any  thing  else,  after 
clearing  the  stomach. 

Cyno'lophus.  (From  kvwv,  a  dog,  and  \o<po$, 
a  protuberance  :  so  called  because  in  dogs  they 
are  peculiarly  eminent. )  The  asperities  and  pro- 
minences of  the  vertebrae. 

C  YNOLY'SSA.  (From  kvuv,  a  dog,  and  \vccr,, 
madness.)     Canine  madness. 

CYNOMO'RIUM.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnoean  system.  Class,  Monaicia ; 
Order,  Monandria. 

Cy«jomobium  coccineum.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  Fungus  melitemis ;  improperly 
called  a  fungus.  It  is  a  small  plant  which  grows 
only  on  a  little  rock  adjoining  Malta.  A  drachm 
of  the  powder  is  given  for  a  dose  in  dysenteries 
and  haemorrhages,  and  with  remarkable  success. 

CYNORE'XIA.  (From  kiw,  a  dog,  and  opetu, 
appetite.)  A  voracious  or  canine  appetite.  See 
Bulimia. 

CYNO'SBATOS.     See  Cynosbatus. 

CYNO'SBATUS.  (From  ™wv,  a  dog,  and 
fiajoi,  a  thorn  :  so  called  because  dogs  are  said  to 
be  attracted  by  its  smell.)  The  dog-rose.  See 
Rosa  canina. 

Cynospa'stum.  (From  kvuv,  a  dog,  auda-ao), 
to  attract. )     See  Rosa  canina. 

CYOPHO'RIA.  (From  kvos,  a  foetus,  and  Qcpw, 
to  bear. )     Pregnancy. 

Cypari'ssus.     See  Cupressus. 

CY'PERUS.  (From  Kvirapos,  a  little  round 
vessel,  which  its  roots  are  said  to  resemble. )  Cy- 
perus. The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnsan  system.  Class,  Triandria ;  Order, 
Monogynia. 

Cyperus  esculkntus.  The  rush-nut.  This 
plant  is  a  native  of  Italy  where  the  fruit  is  col- 
lected and  eaten,  and  said  to  be  a  greater  delicacy 
than  the  chesnut. 

Cyperus  longus.  The  systematic  and  phar- 
macopoeia! name  of  the  English  galangale.  Cy- 
perus— culmo  triquetro  folwso,  umbella  foliosa 
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supra-atCMtiposita;  pedunculis  nudit,  spu,- 
alternis,  of  Iinnseus.  The  smell  of  the  root  of 
this  plant  is  aromatic,  and  its  taste  warm,  and 
sometimes  bitter.  It  is  now  totally  fallen  into 
disuse. 

Cyperus  rotundus.  This  species,  the  round 
cyperus,  Cyperus — culmo  triquetro  subnudo, 
umbella  decomposita ;  spicis  alternis  linearibus, 
of  Linnasus,  is  generally  preferred  to  the  former, 
being  a  more  gratefully  aromatic  bitter.  It  is 
chiefly  used  as  a  stomachic. 

CYPHELLA.  A  peculiar  sort  of  pit  or  pore  . 
on  the  under  side  of  the  frond,  in  that  section  of 
lichens  called  stricta. 

CYPIIO'MA.  (From  *ur7w,  to  bend.)  A 
gibbosity,  or  curvature  of  the  spine. 

CYPHO'SIS.     An  incurvation  of  the  spine. 

CYPRESS.     See  Cyprus. 

Cypress  spurge.     See  Esula  minor. 

Cyprinum  oleum.  Flowers  of  cypress,  cala- 
mus, cardamoms,  &c.  boiled  in  olive  oil,  now 
fallen  into  disuse. 

Cy'phium.  (From  Kv-pos,  Cyprus,  an  island 
where  it  is  said  formerly  to  have  abounded.) 
Copper. 

CY'PRUS.  So  caUed  from  the  island  of  Cy- 
prus, where  it  grew  abundantly.)  The  cypress- 
tree,  or  Eastern  privet. 

CY'PSELIS.  (From  K\>^i\r,,  a  bee  hive.) 
The  aperture  of  the  ear,  also  the  wax  of  the  ear. 

Cyrcne'sis.  (From  KvpKvaw,  to  mix.)  A 
mixture,  or  composition. 

Cyrto'ma.  (From  icvplos,  curved.)  1.  An 
unnatural  convex  tumour. 

2.  Tympanites. 

Cyrtono'sus.  (From  tcvplos,  curved,  and 
I'Offo?,  a  disease. )     1.  The  rickets. 

2.  Curved  spine. 

CYRTOS1S.  {Cyrlosis,  is.  f.  ;  from  nvpros, 
curvus,  incurius,  giobosus,  and  among  the  an- 
cients particularly  imputed  recurvation  of  the 
spine,  or  posterior  crookedness,  as  Xop&ans,  im- 
puted procuration  of  the  head  and  shoulders,  or 
anterior  crookedness.)  The  name  of  a  genus.of 
diseases  in  Good's  Nosology.  Class,  Eccritica; 
Order,  Mesotica.  Contortion  of  the  bones; 
defined,  head  bulky,  especially  anteriorly  ;  sta- 
ture short  and  incurvated  ;  flesh  flabby,  pale,  and 
wrinkled.  It  has  two  species,  Cyrtcsvs  rhachia, 
the  rickets,  and  C.  cretenismus,  cretenism. 

Cy'ssarus.  (From  xvuoi,  the  anus.)  The, 
intestinum  rectum  is  so  called,  because  it  reaches 
to  the  anus. 

Cysso'tis.  (From  kvcos,  the  anus.)  An  in- 
flammation of  the  anus. 

CYSTEOLI'THUS.  (From  «irif.  the  blad- 
der, and  \i6os,  a  stone.)  A  stone  in  the  bladder, 
either  urinary  or  gall-bladder. 

Cy'sthus.     KvaOos.     The  anus. 

CYSTIC.  (Cysticus;  from  Ki>r<?,  a  bag.) 
Belonging  to  the  urinary  or  gall  bladder. 

Cystic  duct.     See  Ductus  cysticus. 

Cystic  oxide.  A  peculiar  animal  product 
discovered  by  Dr.  Wollaston.  See  Calculus 
urinary. 

Cy'stica.  {Cysticus;  from  kv$is,  the  blad- 
der.)    Remedies  for  diseases  of  the  bladder. 

CY'STIDES.  (Cystis,  idis.  f.  ;  from  kvw, 
ah'.g.)     Encysted  tumours. 

CYSTIPHLO'GIA.  (From  kvw,  the  blad- 
der, and  fXiyu),  to  burn.)  An  inflammation  in 
the  bladder.     See  Cystitis. 

CYSTIRRHA'GIA.  (From  ws-ij,  the  blad- 
der, and  prjyivpi,  to  burst  forth. )  A  discharge 
from  the  bladder. 

CY'STIS.  (K*ris,abag.)     1.  Cyst  or  bladder. 

2.  The  nrinarv  bladder. 
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1  lie    membranous  or  cyst   surrounding   or 
containing  any  morbid  substance. 

hoi.kdociia.     See  Gall-bladder. 

CY8TIS  FXLLEA.     See  Gall-bladder. 

I  it  in  aria.     See  Urinary  bladder. 

(  VS  I  I  IIS.  (From  »$■*,  the  bladder.)  In- 
flammation of  the  bladder.  A  genus  of  disease 
arranged  by  Cullen  in  the  class  Pyrexia,  and 
order  Phlegmasia.  It  is  known  by  great  pain 
in  the  region  of  the  bladder,  attended  with  fever 
and  hard  pulse,  a  frequent  and  painful  discharge 
of  urine,  or  a  suppression,  and  generally  tenes- 
mus. This  is  rarely  a  primary  disease,  and  when 
it  occurs,  the  above  character  of  it  will  readily 
point  it  out.  There  also  is  frequently  nausea  and 
vomiting,  and,  in  some  cases,  delirium.  It  most 
illy  arises  in  consequence  of  inflammation 
of  the  adjacent  parts,  or  from  calculi  in  the  blad- 
der. The  treatment  is  very  similar  to  that  of 
Nephritis;  which  see.  When  suppression  of 
urine  attends,  the  catheter  must  be  occasionally 
introduced. 

CYSTOCE'LE.  (From  wps,  the  bladder, 
and  KtjXri,  a  tumour. )  An  hernia  formed  by  the 
profusion  of  the  urinary  bladder. 

CYSTOLI'THICUS.  (From  rtiytj,  the  blad- 
der, and  XiOos,  a  stone.)  Having  a  stone  in  the 
bladder. 

CYSTOPHLE'GICUS.  (From  «vf«,  the 
bladder,  and  <p\tyu>,  to  burn.)  An  inflammation 
of  the  bladder. 

CYSTOPHLEGMA'TICUS.  (From  /a.<ns, 
the  bladder,  and  tfitypa,  phlegm.)  Having  mat- 
ter or  mucus  in  the  bladder. 

CYSTOPRO'CTICl'S.        (From    *><r«,   the 
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bladder,  aud  b^idkIu!,  the  auu.-,  or  tectum. 
disease  of  the  bladder  and  rectum. 

CYSTOPTO'SIS.  (From  kvw,  the  blad- 
der, and  tr,T7u,,  to  fall.)  A  protrusion  of  the 
inner  membrane  of  the  bladder,  through  the 
urethra. 

CYSTOSPA'STICUS.  (From  kvm,  the 
bladder,  and  aruona,  a  spasm.)  A  spasm  in  the 
sphincter  of  the  bladder. 

(  YSTOSPYTCUS.  (From  kuj-.j,  the  blad- 
der, and  tzvov,  pus.)  Purulent  matter  in  the 
bladder. 

CYSTOTHROMBOI'DES.  (From  ™<nr, 
the  bladder,  and  Qpontos,  a  coagulation  of 
blood. )  A  concretion  of  grumous  blood  in  the 
bladder. 

CYSTOTO'MIA.  (From  Kv<r>s,  the  bladder, 
and  liftvw,  to  cut. )  The  operation  of  cutting  or 
piercing  the  bladder. 

Cy'thion.     An  eye-wash. 

CV'TINUS.  (Perhaps,  as  Martyn  suggests, 
from  nvlivoi,  a  name  given  by  Theophrastus  to 
the  blossoms  of  the  pomegranate,  the  calyx  of 
which  the  flower  in  question  resembles  in  shape. ) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Gynan- 
dria ;  Order,  Oclandria  of  Linnxus. 

Cytinus  hytocistis.  Rape  of  Cystus.  A 
fleshy  pale-yellowish  plant,  parasitical  on  the 
roots  of  several  species  of  cystus  in  the  south 
of  Europe,  from  which  the  succus  hypocistidis 
is  obtained. 

Cytiso-genista.  Common  broom.  See 
Spartium  sroparium. 

Cyzemtr.     A  swelling  of  the  wrists. 

Cyzice'nus.  A  plaster  for  wounds  ofthencr  1  es. 
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This  letter  signifies  vitriol  in  the  old  chemi- 
cal alphabet. 

Dacne'rus.  (From  an-™,  to  bite.)  Biting. 
Pungent.  An  epithet  for  a  sharp  eye-wash,  com- 
posed of  burnt  copper,  pepper,  cadmia,  myrrh, 
and  opium. 

Dacry'uium.  (Fr0m<5aif/>!.,  a  tear.)  The  in- 
spissated juice  of  scammony,  in  small  drops,  and 
therefore  called  a  tear. 

DACRYGELO'SIS.  (From  Saupwa,  to  weep, 
and  yt\n<i>,  to  laugh.)  A  species  of  insanity,  in 
which  the  patient  weeps  and  laughs  at  the  same 
time. 

Dacryo'des.  (From  Saxpvo),  to  weep.)  A 
sanious,  or  weeping  ulcer. 

DACRYO'MA.  (From 6axpvw,  to  weep.)  A 
closing  of  one  or  more  of  the  puncta  lachrymalia, 
causing  an  effusion  of  tears. 

Dactyle'thra.  (From  (5a«c7t'Xo« ;  a  finger.) 
A  species  of  bougies  shaped  like  a  finger,  to  excite 
vomiting. 

Dactyle'tus.  (From  6a^v\oi,  the  date.) 
The  hcrmodactyl.     See  llermodactylus. 

Da  cTYLius.  (From  <W7t,Xo{,  a  finger.)  A 
round  paatil,  troche,  or  lozenge,  shaped  like  a 
linger. 

I)  \  CTYLUS.  (From  UkIvXos,  a  finger  ;  so 
called  from  the  likeness  of  its  fruit  to  a  finger.) 
1.   A  finger.     Bm  Digitus. 

Sos  Plianix  dactylifera. 

D.E  DIUM.  (From  tats,  a  torch.)  A  small 
torch  or  candle.     A  bou 

P.KMUMIMA  MA.  (From  fapw,  a  dae- 
mon, and  n«i  <i,  madness.)     That  species  of  me- 


lancholy where  the  patient  supposes  himself  to  be 
possessed  by  devils. 

DAISY.     See  Bellis  perennis. 

Daisy,  ox-eye.  See  Chrysanthemum  leucun- 
themum. 

DALE,  Samuel,  was  born  iu  1659.  After 
practising  as  an  apothecary,  he  became  a  licentiate 
of  the  college  of  physicians,  and  settled  at  Beck- 
ing, where  he  continued  till  his  death  in  1739. 
He  was  also  chosen  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Socie- 
ty. In  1698  he  published  his  "  Pharmacologia," 
an  Introduction  to  the  Materia  Medica,  which  he 
afterwards  much  enlarged  and  improved :  the 
work  was  well  received,  and  passed  through 
many  editions.  He  also  gave  a  good  account  of 
the  natural  productions  about  Harwich  and  Do- 
ver Court. 

Damask  rose.     See  Rosa  centifolia. 

Damna'tus.  (From  damno,  to  condemn.) 
The  dry  useless  faeces,  left  in  a  vessel  after  the 
moisture  has  been  distilled  from  it,  is  called  terra 
damnata,  or  caput  mortuum. 

DAMSON.  The  fruit  of  a  variety  of  the 
Prunus  domeslica. 

DANDELION.  See  Leontodon  Taraxa- 
cum. 

DANDRIF.     See  Pityriasis. 

DANEVVORT.     Sec  Sambucus  Ebulus. 

DAOURITE.  A  variety  of  red  schorl  from 
Siberia. 

DA'PHNE.  (Daphne,  iafmil  from  caw,  to 
burn,  and  ^ovr;,  a  noise  :  because^of  the  noise  it 
makes  when  burnt.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the   Lmntsan    k\'<fem.     Class,    Octav- 
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Juia-;  Order,  'Monogynia.    The  laurel,  or  bay- 
tree. 

Daphne  ai.pixa.  Chamalea;  Chamelaa. 
This  species  of  dwarf  olive-tree  is  said  to  be 
]?nrgative  in  the  dose  of  ?jj,  and  is  sometimes  given 
fcy  country  people.  The  French  chemists  have 
lately  examined  it  chemically.     Sec  Daphvin. 

2.  The  mezereon  is  also  so  called,  because  it 
has  leaves  like  the  olive-tree.  See  Daphne  meze- 
reum. 
Daphne,  flax-leaved.  See  Daphne  gnidium. 
Daphne  gnidium.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  tree  which  affords  the  Garoii  bark.  Daphne  : 
— panicula  terminali  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis 
aeuminatii  of  Linnaeus.  Thymelaa ;  Oneoron. 
Spurge-flax;  Flax-leaved  Daphne.  Garou  bark, 
which  very  much  resembles  that  of  our  mezereum, 
is  to  be  immersed  in  vinegar  for  about  an  hour 
before  it  is  wanted  ;  a  small  piece,  the  size  of  a 
sixpence,  thus  steeped,  is  applied  to  the  arm  or 
any  other  part,  and  renewed  once  a  day  in  winter 
and  twice  in  summer.  It  produces  a  serous  exu- 
dation from  the  skin  without  irritating  or  blister- 
ing. It  is  recommended,  aud  is  in  frequent  use 
in  France  and  Russia,  against  some  diseases  of 
the  eyes. 

Daphne  i.aureola.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  spurge-laurel.  Laureola  daphnoides.  The 
bark  of  this  plant  is  recommended  to  excite  a  dis- 
charge from  the  skin,  in  the  same  way  as  that  of 
the  Daphne  gnidium. 

Daphne  mezereum.     The  systematic  name 
of  the   mezereon.     Spurge-olive  ;    Widow-wail. 
Mezereum.     Daphne — floribus  sessilibus  ternis 
caulinis,  foliis  lanceolatis  deciduis,  of  Linnaeus. 
This  plant  is  extremely  acrid,  especially  when 
fresh,  and,  if  retained  in  the  mouth,  excites  great 
and  long-continued  heat  and  inflammation,  par- 
ticularly of  the  mouth  and  fauces  ;  the  berries, 
grana  cnidii  of  old  writers,  also  have  the  same 
effects,  and,  when  swallowed,  prove  a  powerful 
corrosive  poison,  not  only  to  man,  but  to  dogs, 
wolves,  and  Coxes.     The  bark  of  the  root  is  the 
part  employed  medicinally  in  the  decoctum  sar- 
saparilla  cor,tpositum,  intended  to  assist  mercury 
in  resolving  nodes  and  other  obstinate  symptoms 
of  syphilis.     The  antisyphilitic  virtues  of  meze- 
reum, however,  have  been  by  many  writers  very 
justly  doubted.     "  The  result  of  my  own  experi- 
ence (says  Mr.  Pearson,  of  the  Lock  Hospital) 
by  no   means  accords   with  the    representation 
given  of  this  root  by  former  writers.     From  all 
that  I  have  been  able  to  collect,  in  the  course  of 
many  years'  observation,  I  feel  myself  authorised 
to  assert,  unequivocally,  that  the  mezerenni  has 
not  the  power  of  curing  the  venereal  disease  in  any 
one  stage,  or  under  any  one  form.     If  a  decoction 
of  this  root  should  ever  reduce  a  venereal  node, 
where  no  mercury  has   been   previously  given, 
yet  the  patient  will  by  no  means  be  exempted  from 
the  necessity  of  employing  mercury  lor  as  loug 
a  space  of  time,  and  in  as  large  a  quantity,  as  if 
no  mezereum  had  been  taken.    With  respect  to 
the  power  it  is  said  to  possess,  of  alleviating  the 
pain,  and  diminishing  the  bulk  of  membranous 
nodes,  nothing  peculiar  and  appropriate  can  be 
ascribed  to  the  mezereum   on  these   accounts, 
since  we  obtain  the  same  good  effects  from  sarsa- 
parilla,  guaiacum,  volatile  alkali,  blistering  plais- 
ters,  &c.    Nevertheless,  venereal  nodes,  which 
have  subsided  under  the  use  of  any  of  these  arti- 
cles of  the  materia  medica,  will  appear  again,  and 
often  with  additional  symptoms,  il  a  full  and  effi- 
cacious course  of  mercury  be  not  submitted  to. 
It  has,  indeed,  been  alleged,  that  mezereum  al- 
ways alleviates  the  pain  occasioned  by  a  venereal 
ncd'e,  and  gencralir  reduces  it,  where  the  perios- 
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tcum  only  is  affected  ;  and  that  it  seldom  fails  ol 
removing  those  enlargements  of  the  periostenm 
which  have  not  yielded  during  the  administration 
of  mercury. 

That  some  instances  of  success,  in  cases  like 
these,  may  have  fallen  to  the  share  of  those  who 
made  theassertion,  it  would  not  become  me  to 
deny  ;  but  I  have  met  with  few  such  agreeable 
evidences  of  the  efficacy  of  this  medicine.  I 
have  given  the  mezereum  in  the  form  of  a  simple 
decoction,  and  also  as  an  ingredient  in  compound 
decoctions  of  the  woods,  in  many  cases,  where  no 
mercury  had  been  previously  employed,  but  never 
with  advantage  to  a  single  patient.  I  fctve  also 
tried  it,  in  numerons  instances,  after  the  comple- 
tion of  a  course  of  mercury  ;  yet,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  cases,  where  the  thickened  state  of 
the  periosteum  was  removed  during  the  exhibi- 
tion of  it,  I  never  saw  the  least  benefit  derived 
from  taking  this  medicine.  In  a  few  cases  of 
anomalous  pains,  which  I  supposed  were  derived 
from  irregularities  during  a  mercurial  course, 
the  mezereum  was  of  service,  after  I  had  tried 
the  common  decoction  of  the  woods  without  suc- 
cess ;  but  even  in  this  description  of  cases,  I  have 
always  found  it  a  very  uncertain  remedy.  I  have 
made  trial  of  this  vegetable  in  a  great  number  of 
scrofulous  cases,  where  the  membranes  covering 
the  bones  were  in  a  diseased  state,  and  I  am  not 
sure  that  one  single  patient  obtained  any  evident 
and  material  benefit  from  it. 

The  late  Dr.  Cullen,  whose  reports  may  justly 
claim  attention  from  all  medical  men,  when  treat- 
ing of  the  mezereum,  in  his  Materia  Medica, 
says,  '  I  have  frequently  employed  it  in  several 
cutaneous  affections,  and  sometimes  with  suc- 
cess.' It  were  to  have  been  wished,  that  the 
professor  of  medicine  had  specified  what  those 
diseases  of  the  skin  were,  in  which  the  mezereum 
was  sometimes  employed  with  success  ;  for,  if  I 
except  an  instance  or  two  of  lepra,  in  which  the 
decoction  of  this  plant  conferred  a  temporary 
benefit,  I  have  very  seldom  found  it  possessed  of 
medicinal  virtue,  either  in  syphilis,  or  in  the 
sequela:  of  that  disease,  in  scrofula  or  in  cutaneous 
affections.  Indeed  the  mezereum  is  of  so  acri- 
monious a  nature,  often  producing  heat  and  other 
disagreeable  sensations  in  the  fauces,  and,  on 
many  occasions,  disordering  the  prima?  via;,  that 
I  do  not  often  subject  my  patients,  to  the  cer- 
tain inconveniences  which  are  connected  with  the 
primary  effects  of  this  medieine,  as  they  are  rare- 
ly compensated  by  any  other  important  and  useful 
qualities." 

*  DAPHNELjE'ON.     (From  hafvn,  the  laurel, 
and  eXatov,  oil.)     The  oil  of  bay- berries. 

DAPHNIN.  The  bitter  principle  of  the  Daph- 
ne alpina,  discovered  by  Vauquelin.  From  the. 
alkoholic  infusion  of  this  bark,  the  resin  was  sepa- 
rated by  its  concentration.  On  diluting  the  tinc- 
ture with  water,  filtering  and  adding  acetate  of 
lead,  a  yellow  daphnate  of  lead  fell,  from  which 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  separated  the  lead,  and 
left  the  daphnin  in  small  transparent  crystals. 
They  are  hard,  of  a  greyish  colour,  a  bitter  taste 
when  heated,  evaporate  in  acrid  acid  vapours, 
sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  but  moderately  in  boiling 
water.  It  is  stated,  that  its  solution  is  not  pre- 
cipitated by  acetate  of  lead ;  yet  acetate  of  lead 
is  employed  in  the  first  process  to  throw  it  down. 

Daphni'tis.  (From  Smpvrj,  the  laurel.)  A 
sort  of  cassia  resembling  the  laurel. 

DAPHNOI'DES.  (From.  ia<pm,  the  laurel, 
and  £((5oj,  a  likeness.)  The  herb  spurge  laurel. 
See  Daphne  laureola. 

Da'rsin.  (From  darzin,  Arabian.)  The 
grosser  sort  of  cinnamon. 
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DA'RSIS.  (From  cip*>,  to  excoriate.)  Au 
excoriation. 

I)  K'RTOB.  (From  icpui,  to  excoriate:  so  called 
from  iu  raw  and  excoriated  appearance. )  The 
part  so  called,  under  the  skin  of  the  scrotum,  is 
by  some  anatomists  considered  as  a  muscle,  al- 
though it  appean  to  be  no  more  than  a  condensa- 
tion oi  the  cellular  membrane  lining  the  scrotum. 
It  is  by  means  of  the  dartos  that  the  skin  of  the 
irn  i-.  corrugated  and  relaxed. 

DARWIN,  Erasmus,  was  born  at  Elton  in 
Nottinghamshire,  in  1731.  After  studying  at 
Cambridge  and  Edinburgh,  and  becoming  doctor 
of  medicine,  he  went  to  settle  at  Litchfield.  He 
had  -oorj  after  the  good  fortune  to  succeed  in  the 
cure  of  a  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood,  who 
was  so  ill  of  a  fever,  as  to  have  been  given  over 
by  the  physician  previously  in  attendance  :  this 
.speedily  procured  him  veiy  extensive  practice. 
Be  soon  alter  married,  and  by  his  first  wife  had 
three  sons,  of  whom  only  one  survived  him.  At 
the  age  of  50,  he  married  again,  and  removed  to 
Derby,  where  he  continued  till  his  death  in  1802, 
leaving  six  children  by  his  second  wife.  The  ac- 
tive life  he  led,  and  his  very  temperate  habits, 
preserved  his  health  and  faculties  iu  a  great  degree 
unimpaired.  He  distinguished  himself  more  as  a 
poet,  than  by  professional  improvements  :  though 
he  certainly  suggested  some  ingenious  methods  ot 
practice  ;  but,  warned  by  preceding  examples, 
he  avoided  publishing  any  material  poem,  till  his 
medical  fame  was  thoroughly  established.  His 
"  Botanic  Garden,"  and  "  Zoonomia,"  are  well 
known,  but  they  have  long  ceased  to  be  popular  : 
and  the  philosophy  of  the  latter  work,  which  ad- 
vocates materialism,  is  justly  censured.  He  com- 
municated to  the  College  of  Physicians  an  account 
of  his  successful  use  of  digitalis  in  dropsy,  and 
some  other  diseases,  which  was  published  in  their 
Transactions.  His  son  Charles,  who  died  while 
studying  at  Edinburgh,  obtained  a  gold  medal  by 
an  Essay  on  the  distinction  of  Pus  and  Mucus  ; 
and  left  another  unfinished  on  the  Retrograde  Ac- 
tion of  the  Absorbents  :  which,  were  published 
after  his  death  by  his  father. 

Dasy'mna.  (From  iaovs,  rough.)  A  scabby 
roughness  of  the  eye-lids. 

Da'sis.  (Aaui'f,  rough.)  1,  A  dry,  parched 
tongue. 

2.  Difficult  respiration. 

DATE.     See  Dactylus.  L 

Date  plum,  Indian.     See  Dupspyrus  lotus.    ~ 

DATOLYTE.  Datholit  of  Werner.  A  spe- 
cies of  silicious  ore  divided  into  common  datolyte 
and  botroidal  datolyte. 

DATU'RA.  (Blanchard  says,  it  is  derived 
from  the  Indian  word  datiro,  ot  which  he  knows 
not  the  meaning. )  The  name  of  a  geuus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnxan  system.  Class,  Pcntan- 
dria  :  Order,  Monogytiia. 

Datura  stramonium.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  thorn-apple.  Stramonium ;  Dutray  ; 
fiarryo  corcalon  ;  Solatium  maniucum  of  Dios- 
corides.  Stramonium  spinosum  of  Gerard.  So- 
latium fcttidum  of  Bauhin,  Strammonium  majus 
album.  Common  thorn-apple.  Datura — peri- 
carpiis  spinosis  erectis  ovatis,  foliis  ovatis  gla- 
hris,  of  Linnxus.  This  plant  has  been  long 
known  as  a  powerful  narcotic  poison.  In  its  re- 
mit slate  it  has  a  bitterish  taate,  and  a  smell  some- 
what resembling  that  of  poppies,  especially  if  the 
leaves  he  rubbed  betwecu  the  ringers.  Instances 
of  the  d<  leterious  effects  ot  the  plaut  are  numer- 
ous, more  particularly  of  the  seed.  An  extract 
pri  pared  from  the  seeds  is  recommended  by  Bar- 
on BtOCfOk  iii  maniacal,  epileptic,  and  convulsive 
ajTcetioiis :  iiiJ  is  said  by  some  to  succeed,  while, 
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in  the  bauds  ot  others,  it  has  failed.  la  laia  cuim,- 
try,  says  Dr.  Woodvillc,  we  are  unacquainted 
with  any  practitioners  whose  experience  tends  to 
throw  light  on  the  medical  character  of  this  plant. 
It  appears  to  us,  continues  Dr.  Woodville,  that 
its  effects  as  a  medicine  are  to  be  referred  to  no 
other  power  than  that  of  a  narcotic.  And  Dr. 
Cullen,  speaking  on  this  subject,  says,  "I  have 
no  doubt  that  narcotics  may  be  a  remedy  in  cer- 
tain cases  of  mania  and  epilepsy  ;  but  I  have  not, 
and  I  doubt  if  any  other  person  has,  learned  to 
distinguish  the  cases  to  which  such  remedies  are 
properly  adapted.  It  is  therefore  that  we  find 
the  other  narcotics,  as  well  as  the  stramonium, 
to  fail  in  the  same  hands  in  which  they  had  in 
other  cases  seemed  to  succeed.  It  is  this  consi- 
deration that  has  occasioned  my  neglecting  the 
use  of  stramonium,  and  therefore  prevented^  me 
from  speaking  more  precisely  from  my  own  expe- 
rience on  this  subject." 

The  extract  of  this  plant  has  been  the  prepa- 
ration usually  employed  from  one  to  ten  grains 
and  upwards  a  day  ;  but  the  powdered  leaves, 
prepared  after  the  manner  of  those  of  hemlock, 
would  seem  to  be  more  certain  and  conve- 
nient. Greding  found  the  strength  of  the  extract 
to  vary  exceedingly  ;  that  which  he  obtained  from 
Ludwig  was  much  more  powerful  than  that  which 
he  had  of  Stocrck.  Externally,  the  leaves  of  stra- 
monium have  been  applied  to  inflammatory  tu- 
mours and  burns,  and  it  is  said  with  success,  and 
of  late,  the  dried  leaves  have  been  smoked  as  a 
remedy  in  asthma  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
they  have  been  more  efficacious  in  this  way  than 
tobacco. 

DAUBENTON,  Lewis  Mart,  was  born  in 
Burgundy,  1716.  Having  become  doctor  in  me- 
dicine at  the  age  of  24,  he  went  to  Paris,  and  be- 
ing very  zealous  in  the  study  of  comparative  ana- 
tomy, the  office  of  keeper  of  the  royal  cabinet  of 
natural  history  was  procured  for  him  by  the  cele- 
brated Buffon.  He  contributed  materially  to  en- 
rich the  splendid  work  of  that  eminent  naturalist, 
by  furnishing  the  anatomy  both  of  man  and  ani- 
mals. He  was  a  member  of  several  distinguished 
societies,  among  others  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris,  to  which  he  made  some  useful 
communications.  Having  escaped  the  revolu- 
tionary horrors  in  France,  he  was  chosen,  iH 
1799,  a  member  of  the  Conservative  Senate  :  but 
he  died  towards  the  end  of  the  same  year. 

Dauc'ites  wnum.  Wild  carrot-seeds  steeped 
in  must. 

DAU'CUS.  (A™  tov  iavstv,  from  its  relieving 
the  colic,  and  discussing  flatulencies.)  The  car- 
rot. 1.  The  name  off  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnxan  system.  Class,  Pentandria ;  Order, 
Dygynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  garden  cai> 
rot.     See  Daucus  carota. 

Daucus  alsatious.  The  Oreoselinum  pra- 
tense  of  Linnxus. 

Daucus  annuus  minor.  The  Caucalis  an- 
thriscus  of  Linnaeus. 

Daucus  carota.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  carrot  plant.  Daucus;  Daucus  sylvestris  ; 
Pastinaca  sylvestris  trnuifolia  officinarum ; 
Daucus — scminibus  hispidis,  petiolis  subtos 
iio-rom  of  Linnxus.  The  cultivated  root,  scraped 
and  applied  in  the  form  of  a  poultice,  i3  an 
useful  application  to  phagedenic  ulcers,  and  to 
cancers  and  putrid  sores.  The  seeds,  which  ob- 
tain a  place  in  the  materia  medica,  have  a  light 
aromatic  smell,  and  a  warm  acrid  taste,  and  arc 
esteemed  for  their  diuretic  qualities,  and  for  their 
utility  in  calculous  and  nephritic  complaints,  in 
which  an  infusion  of  three  spoonfuls  ofthe  apeds 
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in  a  jiint  of  boiling  water  has  been  1'ecommended; 
or  the  seeds  may  be  fermented  in  malt  liquor, 
which  receives  from  them  an  agreeable  flavour, 
resembling  that  of  lemon  peel.  The  boiled  root 
is  said  by  many  to  be  difficult  of  digestion ;  but 
this  is  the  case  only  when  the  stomach  is  weak. 
It  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  saccha- 
rine principle,  and  is  very  nutritious. 

Daucus  creticus.  See  Athamanta  creten- 
sis, 

Daucus  sativus.  A  variety  of  the  Daucus 
rarota,  the  seeds  of  which  are  preferred  by  some 
practitioners. 

Daucus  seprinius.     Common  chervil. 

Daucus  sylvestris.  Wild  carrot,  or  bird's 
nest.  The  seeds  of  the  wild  plant  are  said  to  be 
more  efficacious  than  those  of  the  garden  carrot ; 
they  possess  demulcent  and  aromatic  qualities, 
and  are  given,  iu  infusion,  or  decoction,  in  calcu- 
lous complaints. 

DAY-MARE.     See  Ephialtes. 

DAY-SIGHT.     See  Paropsis  noctifuga. 

Dead  nettle.     See  Lamium  album. 

Deadly  nightshade.  See  Atropa  Bella- 
donna. 

DEAFNESS.     Surditas.     See  Paracusis. 

Deaf-dumbness.  Speechlessness,  from  deaf- 
ness. 

Dearticula'tio.  (From  de,  and  articu- 
lus,  a  joint.)  Articulation  admitting  evident 
motion. 

Deascia'tio.  (From  de,  and  ascio,  to  chip, 
as  with  a  hatchet.)  A  bone  splintered  on  its 
side. 

DECAGY'NIA.  (From  Seta,  ten,  and  ywr,, 
a  woman.)  The  name  of  an  order  of  the  class 
Decandria,  of  the  sexual  system  of  plants.  See 
Plants. 

Decamy'ron.  (From  Stxa,  ten,  and  pvpov, 
an  ointment.)  An  aromatic  ointment,  men- 
tioned by  Oribasius,  containing  ten  ingredients. 

DECA'NDRIA.  (From  <5«a,  ten,  and  avvp, 
a  man.)  The  name  of  a  class,  and  also  of  an 
order  of  plants  in  the  sexual  system.  See 
Plants. 

Decide'ntfa.  (From  decido,  to  fall  down.) 
Any  change  prolonging  acute  diseases. 

DECI'DUA.  (Deeiduus;  from  decido,  to  fall 
off.)  Membrana  decidua.  Avery  thin  and  de- 
licate membrane  or  tunic,  which  adheres  to  the 
gravid  uterus,  and  is  said  to  be  a  reflection  of  the 
chorion,  and,  on  that  account,  is  called  decidua 
reflexa.  The  tunica  decidua  comes  away  after  de- 
livery, in  small  pieces,  mixed  with  the  lochia. 

DECI'DUUS.  (From  decido,  to  fall  off,  or 
down:  to,  die.)  Deciduous;  falling  off.  Ap- 
plied to  trees  and  shrubs,  which,  in  most  Europe- 
an countries,  lose  their  leaves  as  winter  approach- 
es, and  to  the  perianthum  of  Tilia  europaa, 
which  does  not  fall  off  until  after  the  flower  is 
expanded. 

This  term  is  expressive  of  the  second  stage  of 
duration,  and,  like  caducous,  has  a  different  ap- 
plication according  to  the  particular  part  to 
which  it  refers  :  thus  leaves  are  deciduous  which 
drop  off  in  the  autumn,  petals  which  fall  off  with 
the  stamina  and  pistils  ;  and  calyces  are  decidu- 
ous which  fall  off  after  the  expansion,  and  before 
the  dropping  ofthe  flower. 

DECIMA'NUS.  (From  decern,  ten,  and 
mane,  the  morning.)  Returning  every  tenth  day, 
applied  to  some  erratic  fevers. 

DECLI'VIS.     (From  de,   and  elicit  a  hill.) 
Declining,  descending.    A  name  of  an  abdominal 
jnuscle,  because  of  its  posture. 
DECO'CTUM.      (From  decoquo,  to  boil.) 

\  decudion.     Aniv  medicine  made   by  boiliiiz  in 


a  watery  fluid.  In  a  chemical  point  of  view,  it  i* 
a  continued  ebullition  with  water,  to  separate 
such  parts  of  bodies  as  are  only  soluble  at  that 
degree  of  heat.  The  following  are  among  the 
most  approved  decoctions. 

Decoctum  album.   See  Mistura  cornu  usti. 

Decoctum  aloes  compositum.  Compound 
decoction  of  aloes.  Take  of  extract  of  liquorice, 
half  an  ounce ;  subcarbonate  of  potassa,  two 
scruples ;  extract  of  spiked  aloe  powdered,  myrrh 
powdered,  saffron  stigmata,  of  each  a  drachm  ; 
water,  a  pint.  Boil  down  to  twelve  fluid  ounces, 
and  strain  ;  then  add  compound  tincture  of  car- 
damoms, four  fluid  ounces.  This  decoction  now 
first  introduced  into  the  London  Pharmacopoeia, 
is  analogous  to  an  article  in  very  frequent  use, 
invented  by  the  late  Dr.  Devalingin,  and  sold  un- 
der the  name  of  Beaumede  vie.  By  the  propor- 
tion of  tincture  which  is  added,  it  will  keep  un- 
changed for  any  length  of  time. 

Decoctum  alth^^e.  Decoction  of  marsh 
mallows.  Take  of  dried  marsh  mallow  roots,  ?iv  ; 
raisins  ofthe  sun  stoned,  ^jj ;  water  ftjvjj.  Boil 
to  five  pounds ;  place  apart  the  strained  liquor, 
till  the  neces  have  subsided,  then  pour  off  the  clear 
part.  This  preparation,  directed  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Pharmacopoeia,  may  be  exhibited  as  a  com- 
mon drink  in  nephralgia,  and  many  diseases  of 
the  urinary  passages,  with  advantage. 

Decoctum  anthemidis.  See  Decoctum 
chameemeli. 

Decoctum  astragali.  Take  of  the  root  of 
the  astragalus  escapus,  ^j ;  distilled  water,  ftijij. 
These  are  to  be  boiled,  till  only  a  quart  of  fluid 
remain.  The  whole  is  to  be  taken,  a  little  warm- 
ed, in  the  course  of  24  hours.  This  remedy  was 
tried  very  extensively  in  Germany,  and  said  to 
evince  very  powerful  effects,  as  an  antisyphilitic. 

Decoctum  bardanje.  Take  of  bardana 
root,  ?vj  ;  of  distilled  water,  Jfovj.  These  are  to 
be  boiled  till  only  two  quarts  remain.  From  a 
pint  to  a  quart  in  a  day  is  given,  in  those  cases 
where  sarsaparilla  and-  other  remedies  that  are 
called  alterative  are  supposed  to  be  requisite. 

Decoctum  cham.emeli.  Chamomile  decoc- 
tion. •  Take  of  Chamomile  flowers,  ^j ;  caraway 
seeds,  2SSj  water,  f^v.  Boil  fifteen  minutes, 
and  strain.  A  very  common  and  excellent  vehi- 
cle for  tonic  powders,  pills,  &c.  It  is  also  in 
frequent  use  for  fomentation  and  clysters. 

Decoctum  cinchona.  Decoction  of  cin- 
chona, commonly  called  decoction  of  Peruvian 
bark.  Take  of  lance-leaved  cinchona  bark  bruis- 
ed, an  ounce ;  water,  a  pint.  Boil  for  ten  min- 
utes, in  a  vessel  slightly  covered,  and  strain  the 
decoction  while  hot.  According  to  the  option  of 
the  practitioner,  the  bark  of  either  of  the  other 
species  of  cinchona,  the  cordifolia,  or  yellow. 
or  the  oblongifolia,  or  red,  may  be  substituted 
for  the  lancifolia,  or  quilled ;  which  is  here  direct- 
ed. This  way  of  administering  the  bark  is  very 
general,  as  all  the  other  preparations  may  be 
mixed  with  it,  as  necessity  requires.  It  is  a  very 
proper  fomentation  for  prolapsus  of  the  uterus  and 
rectum. 

Decoctum  cornu.     See  Mistura  cornu  usti. 

Decoctum  cydonijE.  Mucilago  seminis  cy- 
donii  malii.  Mucilago  seminum  cydoniorum. 
Decoction  of  quince  seeds.  Take  of  quince 
seeds,  two  drachms  ;  water,  a  pint.  Boil  over  a 
gentle  fire  for  ten  minutes,  then  strain.  This 
decoction,  in  the  new  London  Pharmacopoeia, 
has  been  removed  from  among  lh£  mucilages,  a* 
being  less  dense  than  either  of  the  others,  and  as 
being  employed  in  larger  doses,  like  other  mucil- 
aginous decoctions.  In  addition  to  gum,  it  con- 
tains othrr  constituent   parts  of  the  seeds,  and  is. 
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therefore,  more  apt  to  spoil  than  common  lnueil- 
ver  which  it  possesses  no  other  advantages, 
than  that  it  is  more  grateful,  and  sufficiently  thin, 
without  further  dilution,  to  form  the  bulk  of  any 
liquid  medicine.  Its  virtues  are  demulcent. 
Joined  with  syrup  of  mulberry  and  a  little  borax, 
it  is  useful  against  aphthae  of  the  mouth  and 
fauces. 

Decoctum  daphnes  mezerei.  Decoction 
ofraezereon.  Take  of  the  bark  of  mezereon 
root,  ?jj ;  liquorice  root  bruised,  tss;  water, 
IKilJ.  Boil  it,  with  a  gentle  heat,  down  to  two 
pounds,  and  strain  it.  Irom  four  to  eight  ounce9 
of  this  decoction  may  be  given  four  times  a  day, 
in  some  obstinate  venereal  and  rheumatic  affec- 
tions.    It  operates  chiefly  by  perspiration. 

Decoctum  dulcamar*.  Decoction  of 
woody  nightshade.  Take  of  woody  nightshade 
stalks,  newly  gathered,  ^j  ;  distilled  water,  tfejss. 
These  are  to  be  boiled  away  to  a  pint,  and  strain- 
ed. The  dose  is  half  an  ounce  to  two  ounces, 
mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  milk.  This 
remedy  is  employed  in  inveterate  cases  of  scrophu- 
la  ;  in  cancer  and  phagedaena;  in  lepra  and  other 
cutaneous  affections  ;  and  in  anomalous  local  dis- 
eases, originating  in  venereal  lues. 

Decoctum  geoffr.EjE  inermis.  Decoction 
of  cabbage- tree  plant.  Take  of  bark  of  the  cab- 
bage-tree, powdered,  ^j  ;  water,  Hjjj-  Boil  it, 
with  a  gentle  lire,  down  to  one  pound,  and  strain. 
This  is  a  powerful  anthelmintic.  It  may  be  given 
in  doses  of  one  table-spoonful  to  children,  and 
four  to  adults.  If  disagreeable  symptoms  should 
arise  from  an  over-dose,  or  from  drinking  cold 
water  during  its  action,  we  must  Immediately 
purge  with  castor- oil,  and  dilute  with  acidulated 
drinks. 

Decoctum  guaiaci  officinalis  composi- 
TUM.  Decoctum  lignorum.  Compound  decoction 
of  guaiacum,  commonly  called  decoction  of  the 
woods.  Take  of  guaiacum  raspings,  Zjjj  :  raisins 
stoned,  ?jj ;  sassafras  root,  liquorice,  each  ?J  ; 
water,  fcx.  Boil  the  guaiacum  and  raisins  with 
the  water,  over  a  gentle  fire,  to  the  consumption 
of  one-half ;  adding,  towards  the  end,  the  sassafras 
and  liquorice.  Strain  the  liquor  without  expres- 
sion. This  decoction  possesses  stimulant  and 
diaphoretic  qualities,  and  is  generally  exhibited 
in  rheumatic  and  cutaneous  diseases,  which  are 
dependent  on  a  vitiated  state  of  the  humours.  It 
may  be  taken  by  itself,  to  the  quantity  of  a  quar- 
ter of  a  pint,  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  or  used  as  an 
Mutant  in  a  course  of  mercurial  or  antimonial 
alteratives  ;  the  patient,  in  either  case,  keeping- 
warm,  in  order  to  promote  the  operation  of  the 
medicine. 

Decoctum  iiellebori  albi.  Decoction  of 
white  hellebore.  Take  of  the  root  of  white  hel- 
lebore powdered,  by  weight  Zj  ;  water,  two 
pints;  rectified  spirits  of  wine  ^jj  by  measure. 
Boil  the  water,  with  the  root,  to  one  pint ;  and  the 
liquor  being  cold  and  strained,  add  to  it  the  spirit. 
This  decoction,  in  the  last  London  Pharmaco- 
peia, is  called  decoctum  veratri.  It  is  a  very 
efficacious  application,  externally,  as  a  wash,  in 
tinea  capitis,  lepra,  psora,  &c.  When  the  skin 
is  very  tende  r  and  irritable,  it  should  be  diluted 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  water. 

DECOCTUM  HOnOBI.  Decoctum  hordei  dis- 
lichi.  Aqua  hordcuta.  Take  of  pearl  barley, 
■rater,  four  pints  and  a  half.  First  wash 
my  adhering  extraneous  substances  with 
cold  water  ;  «ext,  Bavins  poured  upon  the  barley 
half  a  pint  of  water,  boii  fir  a  lew  minutes.  Let 
ibis  water  be  tin  nun  aw  iv,  and  add  the  remain- 
der of  the  water  boiling  ,  then  boil  down  to  two 
I   '  nutritive  and 


softening  drink,  and  the  most  proper  of  all  liquors 
in  inflammatory  diseases.     It  is  »n  excellent  gar- 

tle  in  inflammatory  sore  throats,  mixed  with,  a 
ttle  nitre. 

Decoctum  iiordei  comtositum.  Decoctum 
pectorale.  Compound  decoction  of  barley. 
Take  of  decoction  of  barley,  two  pints  ;  figs 
sliced,  ?Jj  ;  liquorice  root,  sliced  and  bruised, 
?ss;  raisins  stoned,  *  jj  ;  water,  a  pint.  Boil 
down  to  two  pints,  and  strain.  From  the  pectoral 
and  demulcent  qualitif  s  of  this  decoction,  it  may 
be  administered  is  a  common  drink  in  fevers  and 
other  acute  disorders,  in  catarrh,  and  several  af- 
fections of  the  chest. 

Decoctum  hordei  cum  gummi.  Barley 
water,  ibjj  ;  gum  arab.  ?J.  The  gum  is  to  be 
dissolved  in  the  barley  decoction  whilst  warm.  It 
then  forms  a  suitable  diluent  in  strangury,  dys- 
ury,  &c.  for  the  gum,  finding  a  passage  into  the 
bladder  in  an  unaltered  state,  mixes  with  the 
urine,  and  prevents  the  action  of  its  neutral  salts 
on  the  urinary  canal. 

Decoctum  lichexis.  Decoction  of  Iceland 
moss  or  liverwort.  Take  of  liverwort,  one 
ounce  :  water  a  pint  and  a  half.  Boil  down  to  a 
pint  and  strain.     The  dose  is  from  ?J  to  ?iv. 

Decoctum  lobelia.  Take  a  handful  of 
the  roots  of  the  Lobelia  sphilitica;  distilled 
water,  ifexij.  These  are  to  be  boiled  in  the  usual 
way,  till  only  four  quarts  remain.  The  very  de- 
sirable property  of  curing  the  venereal  disease 
has  been  attributed  to  this  medicine  ;  but  it  is 
not  more  to  be  depended  on  than  guaiacum,  or 
other  vegetable  substances,  of  which  the  same 
thing  has  been  alleged.  The  effects  of  this  de- 
coction are  purgative,  and  the  manner  of  taking 
it,  as  described  by  Swediaur,  is  as  follows : — 
The  patient  is  to  begin  with  half  a  pint  twice  a 
day.  The  same  quantity  is  then  to  be  taken  four 
times  a  day,  and  continued  so  long  as  its  purga- 
tive effect  is  not  too  considerable.  When  the 
case  is  otherwise,  it  is  to  be  discontinued  for  three 
or  four  days,  and  then  had  recourse  to  again  till 
the  cure  is  completed.  As  this  is  a  remedy  on 
the  old  system,  and  not  admitted  into  our  phar- 
macopeias, little  confidence  ought  to  be  placed 
in  it. 

Decoctum  lusitanicum.  Take  of  sliced 
sarsaparilla,  lignum  sassafras,  lignum  santalum 
rubrani,  officinal  lignum  guaiacum,  of  each  one 
ounce  and  a  half;  of  the  root  of  mezereon,  cori- 
ander seed,  of  each  half  an  ounce ;  distilled 
water,  ten  pounds.  These  are  to  be  boiled  till 
only  half  the  fluid  remains.  The  dose  is  a  quart 
Or  more  in  a  day. 

Take  of  sliced  sarsaparilla,  lignum  santalura 
rubrum,  lignum  santalum  citrinum,  of  each  _*$jss  ; 
of  the  root  of  glycyrrhiza  and  mezereon,  of  each 
3jJ  ;  of  lignum  rhodii,  officinal  lignum  guaiacum, 
aud  lignum  sassafras,  of  each  ^ss  ;  of  antimony, 
2j  ;  distilled  water,  fbv.  These  ingredients  are " 
to  be  macerated  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  after- 
wards boiled,  till  the  fluid  is  reduced  to  half  its 
original  quantity.  From  one  to  four  pints  are 
given  daily. 

The  late  Mr.  Hunter  notices  this,  and  also  the 
following  formula,  in  his  treatise  on  the  Venereal 
Disease. 

Take  of  sliced  sarsaparilla,  of  the  root  of  Chi- 
na, of  each  ?j  ;  walnut  peels  dried,  xx  ;  anti- 
mony, j  j  3  :  pumice-stone,  powdered  ?j  ;  dis- 
tilled water,  ibx.  The  powdered  antimony  and 
pumice-stone  are  to  be  tied  in  separate  pieces  of 
rag,  and  boiled,  along  with  the  other  ingredient-. 
,  oetion  is  reckoned  to  be  the  genuine 
Li>hon  diet  drink,  the  qualities  of  which  hare 
beenUhe  subject  of  so  much  encomium. 
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DECOLTIM  MALV.E  COMPOSITUM.      DeCOCtlim 

pro  cnemate.  Decoctum  commune  pro  clystere. 
Compound  decoction  of  mallows.  Take  of  mal- 
lows dried,  an  ounce ;  chamomile  flowers  dried, 
half  an  ounce  ;  water,  a  pint.  Boil  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  and  strain.  A  very  excellent  form 
for  an  emollient  clyster.  A  variety  of  medi- 
cines may  be  added  to  answer  particular  indica- 
tions. 

Decoctum  mezerei.  See  Decoctum  daphnes 
inezerei. 

Decoctum  papaveris.  Decoctum  pro  fo- 
mento.  Fotus  communis.  Decoction  of  poppy. 
Take  of  white  poppy  capsules  bruised,  ^iv ; 
water,  four  pints.  Boil  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  strain.  This  preparation  possesses  se- 
dative and  antiseptic  properties,  and  may  be  di-/ 
rected  with  advantage  in  sphacelus,  &c. 

Decoctum  pro  enemate.  See  Decoctum 
malvce  compositum. 

Decoctum  pro  fomento.  See  Decoctum 
papaveris. 

Decoctum  quercus.  Decoction  of  oak 
bark.  Take  of  oak  bark,  ^j  ;  water,  two  pints. 
Boil  down  to  a  pint,  and  strain.  This  astringent 
decoction  has  lately  been  added  to  the  Lond. 
Pharm.  and  is  chiefly  used  for  external  purposes. 
It  is  a  good  remedy  in  prolapsus  ani,  and  may  be 
used  also  in  some  cases  as  an  injection. 

Decoctum  sarsaparillje.  Decoction  of 
sarsaparilla.  Take  of  sarsaparilla  root,  sliced, 
^iv  ;  boiling  water,  four  pints.  Macerate  for 
four  hours,  in  a  vessel  lightly  covered,  near  the 
fire  ;  then  take  out  the  sarsaparilla  and  bruise  it. 
After  it  is  bruised,  put  it  again  into  the  liquor, 
and  macerate  it  in  a  similar  manner  for  two 
hours  more  ;  then  boil  it  down  to  two  pints,  and 
strain. 

This  decoction  is  much  extolled  by  some  prac- 
titioners, in  phthisis,  and  to  restore  the  strength 
after  a  long  course  of  mercury. 

Decoctum  sarsaparilljE  compositum. 
Compound  decoction  of  sarsaparilla.  Take  of 
decoction  of  sarsaparilla  boiling,  four  pints  ;  sas- 
safras root  sliced,  guaiacum  wood  shavings,  liquo- 
rice root  bruised,  of  each  an  ounce  ;  mezereon 
root  bark,  3ijj-  Boil  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  strain.  The  alterative  property  of  the  com- 
pound is  very  great ;  it  is  generally  given  after  a 
course  of  mercury,  where  there  have  been  nodes 
and  indolent  ulcerations,  and  with  great  benefit. 
The  dose  is  from  half  a  pint  to  a  pint  in  twenty- 
four  hours. 

Decoctum  seneg.e.  Decoction  of  senega. 
Take  of  senega  root,  ^j  ;  water,  two  pints'; 
Boil  down  to  a  pint,  and  strain.  This  is  now 
first  introduced  into  the  Lond.  Pharm.  as  being  a 
useful  medicine,  especially  in  affections  of  the 
lungs,  attended  with  debility  and  inordinate  se- 
cretion. 

Decoctum  ulmi.  Decoction  of  elm  bark. 
Take  of  fresh  elm  bark  bruised,  four  ounces ; 
water,  four  pints.  Boil  down  to  two  pints,  and 
strain.  This  may  be  employed  with  great  advan- 
tage as  a  collyrium  in  chronic  ophthalmia. 
It  is  given  internally  in  some  cutaneous  erup- 
tions. 

Decoctum  yeratri.  See  Decoctum  hellebori 
albi. 

DECOLLA'TIO.  (From  ilccollo,  to  behead.) 
The  loss  of  a  part  of  the  skull. 

Decomposite.  The  name  of  a  class  in  Sau- 
vage's  Methodus  Foliorum,  consisting  of  such  as 
have  twice  compounded  leaves  ;  that  is,  have  a 
common  footstalk  supporting  a  number  of  lesser 
leaves,  each  of  which  is  compounded ;  as  in 
Fumaria,  and  many  uubeEiferous  plants. 
326 
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DECOMPOSITION.  Decompositio.  I  h, 
separation  of  the  component  parts  or  principles) 
of  bodies  from  each  other.  The  decomposition 
of  bodies  forms  a  very  large  part  of  chemical 
science.  It  seems  probable,  from  the  operations 
we  are  acquainted  with,  that  it  seldom  takes  place 
but  in  consequence  of  some  combinations  or  com- 
position having  been  effected.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  point  out  an  instance  of  the  separation  of 
any  of  the  principles  of  bodies  which  has  been 
effected  unless  in  consequence  of  some  new  com- 
bination. The  only  exceptions  seem  to  consist 
in  those  separations  which  are  made  by  heat,  and 
voltaic  electricity. 

DECOMPOS1TUS.  A  term  applied  to  leave-:, 
and  means  doubly  compound.  Sir  James  Smith 
observes,  that  Linnreus,  in  his  Philosophia  Bo- 
tanica,  gives  an  erroneous  definition  of  this  term, 
which  does  not  agree  with  his  own  use  of  it.  The 
JEgopodium  poaagraria  and  Fulmaria  clavicu- 
lata,  afford  examples  of  the  decomposite  leaves. 
Supra  decompositum,  means  thrice  compound,  or 
more ;  as  in  Caucalis  anihriscwi.  The  decom- 
posite flowers  are  such  as  contain  within  a  com- 
mon calyx  a  number  of  lesser  or  partial  flower- 
cups,  each  of  which  is  composed  of  many 
florets.  , 

DECORTICATION.  (Decorticatio ;  from 
de,  from,  and  cortex,  bark.)  The  stripping  of 
anything  of  its  bark,  husk,  or  shell :  thus  almonds, 
and  the  like,  are  decorticated,  that  is,  deprived 
of  their  pellicle,  when  ordered  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses. 

DECREPITATION.  (Decrepitatio ;  from 
decrepo,  to  crackle. )  A  kind  of  crackling  noise, 
which  takes  place  in  some  bodies,  when  heated  : 
it  is  peculiar  to  some  kinds  of  salts,  as  muriate  of 
soda,  sulphate  of  barytes,  &c. 

DECUMBENS.  (From  decumbo,  to  lie 
down. )  Drooping  :  a  term  applied  to  flowers 
which  incline  to  one  side  and  downwards. 

DECURRENS.  Decurrent.  A  term  applied 
by  botanists  to  leaves  which  run  down  the  stem 
or  leafy  border  or  wing  ;  as  in  Onopordium  acan- 
thium,  and  many  thistles,  great  mullein,  and  com- 
frey:  and  to  leaf-stalks  ;  as  in  Pisum  ochrus. 

DECURS1VE.  Decurrently.  Applied  to 
leaflets  that  run  down  the  stem ;  as  in  Eryngium 
campestre. 

DECUSSATION.  (Decussatio;  from  deeu- 
tio,  to  divide.)  When  nerves,  or  muscular  fibres 
cross  one  another,  they  are  said  to  decussate  each 
other. 

DECUSSATUS.  Decussated.  Applied  to 
leaves  and  spines  which  are  in  pairs,  alternately 
crossing  each  other ;  as  in  Veronica  decussata, 
and  Genista  lucitanica. 

DECUSSO'RIUM.  (From  decusso,  to  divide. ) 
An  instrument  to  depress  the  dura  mater,  after 
trepanning. 

Defensi'va.  (From  defendo,  to  preserve.) 
Cordial  medicines,  or  such  as  resist  infection. 

DE'FERENS.  (From  defero,  to  convey; 
because  it  conveys  the  seamen  to  the  vesiculse  se- 
minales.)     See  Van  deferens. 

DEFLAGRATION.  {Dejlagratio ;  homde. 
ftagro,  to  burn.)  A  chemical  term,  chiefly  em- 
ployed to  express  the  burning  or  setting  fire  to  any 
substance  ;  as  nitre,  sulphur,  &c. 

DEFLUXION.  (Defluxio;  from  •  defluo,  to 
run  off. )  A  falling  down  of  humours  from  a  su- 
perior to  an  inferior  part.  Manyjvriters  mean 
nothing  more  by  it  than  inflammati*. 

DEFOLIATIO.  (From  de,  and  folium,  a 
leaf.)  The  fall  of  the  leaf.  A  term  opposed  to 
frondescentia,  or  the  renovation  of  the  leaf. 

DEGLUTITION.     ( Deglulitio ;  from  deglu- 
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no,  to  swallow  down.)  A  natural  action.  "It 
i-  understood  to  be  the  passage  of  a  substance, 
either  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous  from  the  mouth  to 
the  stomach.  Though  deglutition  19  very  simple 
in  appearance,  it  is  nevertheless  the  most  compli- 
cated of  all  ''"•  muscular  actions  that  serve  for 
digestion.  It  is  produced  by  the  contraction  of  a 
great  number  of  muscles,  and  requires  the  concur- 
rence of  many  important  organs. 

All  the  muscles  of  the  tongue,  those  of  the  velum 
of  the  palate,  of  the  pharynx,  of  the  larynx,  and 
the  muscular  layer  01  the  oesophagus,  are  employ- 
ed in  deglutition. 

The  velum  is  a  sort  of  valve  attached  to  the 
posterior  edge  of  the  roof  of  the  palate  ;  its  form 
is  nearly  quadrilateral ;  its  free  or  inferior  edge 
is  pointed,  and  forms  the  uvula.  Like  the  other 
valves  of  the  intestinal  canal,  the  velum  is  essen- 
tially formed  by  a  duplicature  of  the  digestive  mu- 
cous membrane  ;  there  are  many  mucous  follicles 
that  enter  into  its  composition,  particularly  in  the 
uvula.  Eight  muscles  move  it ;  it  is  raised  by 
the  two  internal  pterygoid;  the  external  ptery- 
goid hold  it  transversely  ;  the  two  palato-pha- 
ryngei,  and  the  two  constrictores  isthmi  fauci- 
um  carry  it  downwards.  These  four  are  seen  at 
the  bottom  of  the  tliroat,  where  they  raise  the 
mucous  membrane,  and  form  the  pillars  of  the 
velum  of  the  palate,  between  which  arc  situated 
the  amygdala:,  amass  of  mucous  follicles.  The 
opening  between  the  base  of  the  tongue  below,  the 
rc/i<mof  the  palate  above,  and  the  pillars  lateral- 
ly, is  called  the  isthmus  of  the  throat.  By  means 
Of  its  muscular  apparatus,  the  velum  of  the  palate 
may  have  many  change!  (if  position.  In  the  most 
common  state  it  is  placed  vertically,  one  of  its 
faces  is  anterior,  the  other  posterior;  in  certain 
it  becomes  horizontal  :  it  has  then  a  superior 
and  inferior  aspect,  and  its  free  edge  corresponds 
to  the  concavity  of  the  pharynx.  This  last  position 
is  determined  by  the  contraction  of  the  elevating 
muscles. 

The  jiharynx  is  a  vestibule  into  which  open 
the  nostrils,  the  Eustachian  tubes,  the  mouth, 
the  larynx,  and  the  OBCOphagua,  and  which  per- 
forms very  important  functions  in  the  production 
of  voice,  in  respiration,  hearing  and  digestion. 

The  pharynx  extends  from  top  to  bottom,  from 
the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone,  to  which 
it  is  attached,  to  the  level  of  the  middle  part  of 
tlie  neck. 

Its  transverse  dimensions  are  determined  by 
the  os  hyoides,  the  larynx  and  thepterygo-maxil- 
lary  aponeurosis,  to  which  it  is  fixed.  The  mucous 
membrane  which  covers  it  interiorly  i9  remarka- 
ble for  the  devcloperncnt  of  its  veins,  which  form 
a  very  apparent  plexus.  Hound  this  membrane  is 
the  muscular  layer,  the  circular  fibres  of  which 
form  the  three  constrictor  muscles  of  the  pharynx, 
the  longitudinal  fibres  of  which  are  represented 
by  the  Itjio-pharyngeiM  and  constrictores  isthmi 
faucium.  The  contractions  of  these  different 
muscles  are  not  gent  rally  subject  to  the  will. 

The  asophagus  is  the  immediate  continuation 
of  the  pharynx,  and  is  prolonged  as  far  as  the 
Stomach,  where  it  terminates.  Its  form  is  cylin- 
drical  ;  it  is  united  to  the  surrounding  parts  by  a 
slack  and  extending  cellular  tissue,  which  gives 
way  to  its  dilatation  and  its  motions.  To  pene- 
trate into  the  abdomen  the  oesophagus  passes  be- 
tween tlie  pillars  of  the  diaphragm,  with  which 
it  is  eloscljfeiiiitcd.  The  mucous  membrane  of 
the  ouophagvi  is  white,  thin,  and.  smooth  ;  it 
forma  longitudinal  folds  very  proper  for  favouring 
the  dilatation  of  the  canal.  Above  it  is  confound- 
ed with  that  of  the  pharynx. 
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cons  follicles,  and  at  its  surface  there  are  per- 
ceived the  orifices  of  many  excretive  canals  of  the 
mucous  glands. 

The  muscular  layer  of  the  oesophagus  is  thick, 
its  tissue  is  denser  than  that  of  the"  pharynx  ; 
the  longitudinal  fibres  are  the  most  external  and 
the  least  numerous ;  the  circular  are  placed  in 
the  interior  and  are  very  numerous. 

Round  the  pectoral  and  inferior  portion  of  the 
oesophagus,  the  two  nerves  of  the  eighth  pair  form 
a  plexus,  which  embraces  the  canal,  and  sends 
many  filaments  into  it. 

The  contraction  of  the  oesophagus  takes  place 
without  the  participation  of  the  will. 

Mechanism  of  Deglutition.  Deglutition  is 
divided  into  three  periods.  In  the  first,  the  food 
passes  from  the  mouth  to  the  pharynx  ;  in  the 
second,  it  passes  the  opening  of  the  glottis,  that 
of  the  nasal  canals,  and  arrives  at  the  oesophagus  ; 
in  the  third  it  passes  through  this  tube  and  enters 
the  stomach. 

Let  us  suppose  the  most  common  case,  that  in 
which  we  swallow  at  several  times  the  food  which 
if  in  the  mouth,  and  according  as  mastication 
takes  place. 

As  soon  as  a  certain  quantity  of  food  is  suffi- 
ciently chewed,  it  is  placed,  by  the  effects  of 
the  motions  of  mastication,  in  part  upon  the  su- 
perior face  of  the  tongue,  without  the  necessity, 
as  some  think,  of  its  being  collected  by  the  point 
of  the  tongue  from  the  different  parts  of  the 
mouth.  Mastication  then  stops  ;  the  tongue  is 
raised  and  applied  to  the  roof  of  the  palate,  in 
succession,  from  the  point  towards  the  base.  The 
portion  of  food,  or  the  alimentary  bolus  placed 
upon  its  superior  surface,  having  no  other  way  to 
escape  from  the  force  that  presses,  is  directed  to- 
wards the  pharynx;  it  soon  meets  the  velum  of 
the  palate  applied  to  the  base  of  the  tongue  and 
raises  it  ;  the  velum  becomes  horizontal,  so  as  to 
make  a  continuation  of  the  palate.  The  tongue, 
continuing  to  press  the  food,  would  carry  it  to- 
wards the  nasal  canals,  if  the  velum  did  not  pre- 
vent this  by  the  tension  that  it  receives  from  the 
external  peristaphyline  muscles,  and  particularly 
by  the  contraction  of  its  pillars  ;  it  thus  becomes 
capable  of  resisting  the  action  of  the  tongue,  and 
of  contributing  to  the  direction  of  the  food  to- 
wards the  pharynx. 

The  muscles  which  determine  more  particu- 
larly the*  application  of  the  tongue  to  the  top  of 
the  palate,  and  to  the  velum  of  the  palate,  are  the 
proper  muscles  of  the  organ,  aided  by  the  mylo- 
hyoideus.  Here  the  first  time  of  deglutition  ter- 
minates. Its  motions  are  voluntary,  except  those 
of  the  velum  of  the  palate.  The  phenomena  hap- 
pen slowly  and  in  succession ;  they  are  few  and 
easily  noticed. 

The  second  period  is  not  the  same ;  in  it  the 
phenomena  are  simultaneous,  multiplied,  and  are 
produced  with  such  promptitude  that  Boerhaave 
considered  them  as  a  sort  of  convulsion. 

The  space  that  the  alimentary  bolus  passes 
through  in  this  time  is  very  short,  for  it  passes 
only  from  the  middle  to  the  inferior  part  of  the 
pharynx  ;  but  it  was  necessary  to  avoid  the  open- 
ing of  the  glottis,  and  that  of  the  nasal  canals, 
where  its  presence  would  be  injurious.  Besides, 
its  passage  ousdit  to  be  sufficiently  rapid  in  order 
that  the  communication  between  the  larynx  and 
the  external  air  may  not  be  interrupted,  except 
for  an  instant. 

Let  us  see  how  nature  has  arrived  at  this  im- 
portant result.  The  alimentary  bole  no  sooner 
torn  lies  the  pharynx  than  every  thing  is  in  mo- 
tion. First,  the"  pharynx  contracts,  embraces 
and  retains   the  bole  : "the  velum  of  the  palate. 


drawn  down  by  its  pillars,  acts  in  the  same  way. 
Un  the  other  hand,  and  in  the  same  instant,  the 
base  ol  the  tongue,  the  os  hyoides,  the  larynx, 
are  raised  and  carried  forward  to  meet  the  bole, 
mi  order  to  render  its  passage  more  rapid  over  the 
opening  of  the  glottis.  Whilst  the  os  hyoides 
and  the  larynx  are  raised,  they  approach  each 
other,  that  is,  the  superior  edge  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage  engages  itself  behind  the  body  of  the  os 
hyoides :  the  epiglottic  gland  is  pushed  back  ; 
the  epiglottis  descends,  inclines  downwards  and 
backwards,  so  as  to  cover  the  entrance  of  the  la- 
rynx. The  cricoid  cartilage  makes  a  motion  of 
.  rotation  upon  the  inferior  horns  of  the  thyroid, 
whence  it  results  that  the  entrance  of  the  larynx 
becomes  oblique  downwards  and  backwards. 
The  bole  slides  along  its  surface,  and  beine;  al- 
ways pressed  by  the  contraction  of  the  pharynx 
and  of  the  velum  of  the  palate,  it  arrives  at  the 
oesophagus. 

_  It  is  not  long  since  the  position  that  the  epiglot- 
tis takes  in  this  case  was  considered  as  the  only 
obstacle  opposed  to  the  entrance  of  the  food  into 
the  larynx,  at  the  instant  of  deglutition  ;  but  Dr. 
Magendie  has  shown,  by  a  series  of  experiments, 
that  this  cause  ought  to  be  considered  as  only  ac- 
cessary. In  fact,  the  epiglottis  may  be  entirely 
taken  away  from  an  animal,  without  deglutition 
suffering  any  injury  from  it.  What  is  the  reason, 
then,  that  no  part  of  the  food  is  introduced  into 
the  larynx  the  instant  that  we  swallow  ?  The 
reason  is  this.  In  the  instant  that  the  larynx  is 
raised  and  engaged  behind  the  os  hyoides,  the 
glottis  shuts  with  the  greatest  closeness.  This 
motion  is  produced  by  the  same  muscles  that  press 
the  glottis  in  the  production  of  the  voice  ;  so  that 
if  an  animal  has  the  recurrents  and  nerves  of  the 
larynx  divided,  whilst  the  epiglottis  is  untouched, 
its  deglutition  is  rendered  very  difficult,  because 
the  principal  cause  is  removed  which  opposes  the 
introduction  of  food  into  the  glottis. 

Immediately  after  the  alimentary  bole  has 
passed  the  glottis,  the  larynx  descends,  the  epi- 
glottis is  raised,  and  the  glottis  is  opened  to  give 
passage  to  the  air. 

After  what  has  been  said,  it  is  easy  to  conceive 
why  the  food  reaches  the  oesophagus  without  en- 
tering any  of  the  openings  which  end  in  the  pha- 
rynx. The  velum  of  the  palate,  which,  in  con- 
tracting, embraces  the  pharynx,  protects  the  pos- 
terior nostrils  and  the  orifices  of  the  Eustachian 
tubes ;  the  epiglottis,  and  particularly  the  mo- 
tion by  which  the  glottis  shuts,  preserves  the  la- 
rynx. 

Thus,  the  second  period  of  deglutition  is  ac- 
complished ;  by  the  effects  of  which  the  alimen- 
tary bole  passes  the  pharynx,  and  is  engaged  in 
the  superior  part  of  the  oesophagus.  All  the  phe- 
nomena which  concur  in  it  take  place  simulta- 
neously, and  with  great  promptitude :  they  are 
not  subject  to  the  will ;  they  are  then  different  in 
many  respects  from  the  phenomena  that  belong 
to  the  first  period. 

The  third  period  of  deglutition  is  that  which 
has  been  studied  with  the  least  care,  probably  on 
account  of  the  situation  of  the  oesophagus,  which 
is  difficult  to  be  observed  except  in  its  cervical 
portion. 

The  phenomena  which  are  connected  with  it 
are  not  complicated.  The  pharynx,  by  its  con- 
traction, presses  the  alimentary  bole  into  the 
cesophagus  with  sufficient  force  to  give  a  suitable 
dilatation  to  the  superior  part  of  this  organ.  Ex- 
cited by  the  presence  of  the  bolus,  its  superior 
circular  fibres  very  soon  contract,  and  press  the 
food  towards  the  stomach,  thereby  producing  the 
distension  of  those  more  inferior.  These  contract 
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in  their  turn,  and  the  same  thing  continues  in  mio 
cession  until  the  bolus  arrives  at  the  stomach.  In 
the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  cesophagus,  the  relax- 
ation of  circular  fibres  follows  immediately  the 
contraction  by  which  they  displaced  the  ali- 
mentary bolus,  it  is  not  the  same  with  the  infe- 
rior third  ;  this  remains  some  moments  contracted 
after  the  introduction  of  food  into  the  stomach. 

All  the  extent  of  the  mucous  surface  that  the 
alimentary  bolus  passes  in  the  three  periods  of 
deglutition  is  lubricated  by  an  abundant  mucosity. 
Inlhe  way  that  the  bolus  passes,  it  presses  more 
or  less  the  follicles  that  it  meets  in  its  passage,  it 
empties  them  of  the  fluid  that  they  contain,  and 
slides  more  easily  upon  the  mucous  membrane. 
We  remark  that  in  those  places  where  the  bolus 
passes  more  rapidly,  and  is  pressed  with  greater 
force,  the  organs  for  secreting  mucus  are  much 
more  abundant.  For  example,  in  the  narrow 
space  where  the  second  period  of  deglutition 
takes  place,  there  are  found  the  tonsils,  the  fun- 
gous papilla?  of  the  base  of  the  tongue,  the  folli- 
cles of  the  velum  of  the  palate,  and  the  uvula, 
those  of  the  epiglottis,  and  the  arytenoid  glands. 
In  this  case  the  saliva  and  the  mucosity  fulfil  uses 
analogous  to  those  of  the  synovia. 

The  mechanism  by  which  we  swallow  the  suc- 
ceeding mouthfuls  of  food  does  not  differ  from  that 
which  we  have  explained. 

Nothing  is  more  easy  than  the  performance  of 
deglutition,  and,  nevertheless,  all  the  acts  of  which 
it  is  composed  are  beyond  the  influence  of  the  will 
and  of  instinct.  We  cannot  make  an  empty  mo- 
tion of  deglutition.  If  the  substance  contained  in 
the  mouth  is  not  sufficiently  chewed,  if  it  has  not 
the  form,  the  consistence,  and  the  dimensions  of 
the  alimentary  bolus,  if  the  motions  of  mastica- 
tion which  immediately  precede  deglutition  have 
not  been  made,  we  will  frequently  find  it  impos- 
sible to  swallow  it,  whatever  efforts  we  make. 
How  many  people  do  we  not  find  who  cannot 
swallow  a  pill,  or  medicinal  bolus,  and  who  are 
obliged  to  fall  upon  other  methods  to  introduce  it 
into  the  oesophagus?" — Magendie. 

DE'GMUS.  (From  laKvw,  to  bite. )  A  biting 
pain  in  the  orifice  of  the  stomach. 

DEHISCENTIA.  (From  dehisco,  to  gape 
wide.)  A  spitting,  or  bursting  open.  Applied 
to  capsules,  anthers,  &c.  of  plants. 

DEIDIER,  Anthonv,  was  son  of  a  surgeon  of 
Montpelier.  Having  graduated  in  medicine  in 
1691,  he  was  six  years  after  made  professor  of 
chemistry.  In  1732,  being  appointed  physician  to 
the  galleys,  he  went  to  Marseilles,  where  he  died 
in  1746.  He  published  among  many  other  works 
on  different  branches  of  medicine,  "  Experiments 
on  the  Bile,  and  the  Bodies  of  those  who  died 
of  the  Plague,"  which  occurred  while  he  was  at 
Marseilles.  He  states  that  he  tried  mercurial  in- 
unctions, but  they  had  no  effect  on  the  disease. 
There  are  three  volumes  of  consultations  and  ob- 
servations by  him  deserving  of  perusal.  The  rest 
of  his  works  are  scarcely  now  referred  to. 

Deino'sis.  (From  Suvou,  to  exaggerate.) 
An  enlargement  of  the  supercilia. 

DEJE'CTIO.  A  discharge  of  any  excremen- 
titious  matter  ;  generally  applied  to  the  faeces : 
hence  dejectio  alvina. 

DEJECTO'RIA.  (From  dejicio,  to  cast  out.) 
Purging  medioines. 

Delachrymati'va.  (From  de,  and  lachry- 
ma,  a  tear. )  Medicines  which  dry*he  eyes,  first 
purging  them  of  tears. 

DELA'PSIO.  (From  delabor,  to  slip  down.) 
A  falling  down  of  any  part,  as  the  anus,  uterus, 
or  intestines. 

DELETERIOUS.    ( Delettrhis ;  from  fcjXtw, 
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',  i  hurt  or  injure.)     Of  a  poisonous  nature  ;  a> 
opium,  hemlock,  henbane,  &c. 

DELIQUESCENCE.  Deliquation,  or  the 
spontaneous  assumption  of  the  fluid  state  of  cer- 
tain saline  bodies,  when  left  exposed  to  the  air, 
in  consequence  of  their  attracting  water  from  it. 
DELI'QUIUM.  (f)eliquium;  from  delinquo, 
to  leave.)     A  fainting.     See  Syncope. 

DELl'RIUM.  (Krom  deliro,  to  rave.)  A 
febrile  symptom,  consisting  in  the  person's  act- 
ing or  talking  unreasonably.  It  is  to  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  an  alienation  of  the  mind, 
without  lever. 

DELIVERY.     See  Parturition. 
Dkloca'tio.     (From  de,  from,  and  loam,  a 
place.)     A  dislocation. 
DELPMIA.     See  Delphinia. 
DEUMHN'E.     See  Delphinia. 
DELPHINIA.     Delphia.     Delphine.    A  new 
veritable  alkali,  recently  discovered  by  Lasseigne 
and   Feneulle,  in  Staresaere.     See  Delphinium 
ttaphytagria. 

DELPH1NIC  ACID.  Acidum  delphinieum. 
The  name  of  an  acid,  extracted  from  the  oil  of 
the  dolphin.  It  resembles  a  volatile  oil  ;  has  a 
light  lemon  colour,  and  a  strong  aromatic  odour, 
analogous  to  that  of  rancid  butter.  Its  taste  is 
pungent,  and  its  vapour  has  a  sweetened  taste  of 
nther.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  very 
.soluble  in  alkohol.  The  latter  solution  strongly 
reddens  litmus.  100  parts  of  delphinic  acid  neu- 
tralise a  quantity  of  base,  which  contains  9  of 
oxygen,  whejice  its  prime  equivalent  appears  to 
be  11.11. 
DELPHIMTE.  See  Epidote. 
DELPHPNIUM.  (From  rfA(/><ro?,  the  dol- 
phin.) Larkspur;  so  called  from  the  likeness  of 
its  flower  to  the  dolphin's  head.  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linns'. in  system.  Class, 
Polyandria;  Order,  Tiizynia. 

Delphinium  covsoi.ida.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  Con-xolida  recalls.  Calcatrippa. 
Delphinium — nectariix  monophyllix,  caule  sub- 
iliri.io,  of  Linnaeus.  Many  virtues  have  been  at- 
tributed to  this  plant.  The  flowers  are  bitter, 
and  a  water  distilled  from  them  is  recommended 
iu  ophthalmia.  The  herb  has  been  administered 
in  calculous  cases,  obstructed  menses,  and  visce- 
ral diseases. 

Delphinium  staphisacria.  The  systematic 
name  of  stavesacre.  Staphisagtia ;  Staphis  ; 
Pedicularia ;  Delphinium — nectariin  tetraphyl- 
li.i  petalo  breviorious,  foliis  palmatis,  lobis  uh- 
tutis,  of  Liniuriis.  The  seeds,  which  are  the 
only  parts  directed  for  medicinal  use,  are  usually 
imported  here  from  Italy  ;  they  are  large,  rough, 
of  an  irregular  triangular  figure,  and  of  a  blarlu-Ii 
colour  on  the  outside,  but  yellowish  within  ; 
their  smell  is  disagreeable,  and  somewhat  fetid  ; 
to  the  taste  they  are  very  bitter,  acrid,  and  nau- 
seous. It  was  formerly  employed  as  a  mastica- 
tory, but  is  now  confined  to  external  use,  in  some 
kinds  of  cutaneous  eruptions,  but  more  especially 
for  destroying  lice  and  other  insects  :  hence,  by 
the  vulgar,  it  is  called  louse-wort. 

A  new  vegetable  alkali  lias  lately  been  disco- 
vered in  this  plant  by  Lasseigne  and  Feneulle.  It 
il  thus  obtained  : 

The  seeds,  deprived  of  their  husks,  and  ground, 
are  to  be  boiled  in  a  small  quantity  of  distilled 
water,  and  then  pressed  in  a  cloth.  The  decoc- 
tion is  to  be  filtered,  and  boiled  for  a  few  minutes 
with  pure  magnesia.  It  must  then  be  re-filtered, 
and  the  residuum  left  on  the  filter  is  to  be  well 
washed,  and  then  boiled  with  highly  rectified  al- 
kohol, which  dissolves  out  the  alkali.    Bv  evapo- 


ration, whi>  pulverulent  substance,  presenting  a 
few  crystalline  points,  is  obtained. 

It  may  also  be  procured  bv  the  action  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  on  the  bruised  but  unshelled 
seeds.  The  solution  of  sulphate  thus  formed,  i- 
precipitated  by  subcarbonate  of  potassa.  Alko- 
bol separates  from  this  precipitate  the  vegetable 
alklali  in  an  impure  state. 

Pure  delphinia  obtained  by  the  first  process,  is 
crystalline  while  wet,  but  becomes  opake  on  ex- 
posure to  air.  Its  taste  is  bitter  and  acrid. 
When  heated  it  melts;  and  on  cooling  becomes 
hard  and  brittle  like  resin.  If  more  highly  heated, 
it  blackens  and  is  decomposed.  Water  dissolves 
a  very  small  portion  of  it.  Alkohol  and  aether 
dissolve  it  very  readily.  The  alkoholic  solution 
renders  syrup  of  violets  green,  and  restores  the 
blue  tint  of  litmus  reddened  by  an  acid.  It  forms 
soluble  neutral  salts  with  acids.  Alkalies  precipi- 
tate the  delphinia  in  a  white  gelatinous  state,  like 
alumina. 

Sulphate  of  delphinia  evaporates  in  the  air, 
does  not  crystallise,  but  becomes  a  transparent 
mass  like  gum.  It  dissolves  in  alkohol  and  wa- 
ter, and  its  solution  has  a  bitter  acrid  taste.  In 
the  voltaic  circuit  it  is  decomposed,  giving  up  its 
alkali  at  the  negative  pole. 

Nitrate  of  delphinia,  when  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness, is  a  yellow  crystalline  mass.  If  treated  with 
excess  of  nitric  acid,  it  becomes  converted  into  a 
yellow  matter,  little  soluble  in  water,  but  soluble 
in  boiling  alkohol.  This  solution  is  bitter,  is  not 
precipitated  by  potassa,  ammonia,  or  lime-water, 
and  appears  to  contain  no  nitric  acid,  though  it- 
self is  not  alkaline.  It  is  not  destroyed  by  further 
quantities  of  acid,  nor  does  it  form  oxalic  acid. 
Strychnia  and  morphia  take  a  r"d  colour  from 
nitric  acid,  but  delphinia  never  does.  The  mu- 
riate is  very  soluble  in  water. 

The  acetate  of  delphinia  does  not  crystallise, 
but  forms  a  hard  transparent  mass,  bitter  and 
acrid,  an  I  readily  decomposed  by  cold  sulphuric 
acid.  The  oxalate  forms  small  white  plates,  re- 
sembling in  taste  the  preceding  salts. 

Delphinia,  calcined  with  oxide  of  copper,  gave 
no  other  gas  than  carbonic  acid.  It  exists  in  the 
seeds  of  the  stavesacre,  in  combination  with  ma- 
lic acid,  and  associated  with  the  following  prin- 
ciples :  1.  A  brown  bitter  principle,  precfpitable 
by  acetate  of  lead.  2.  Volatile  oil.  3.  Fixed 
oil.  4.  Albumen.  5.  Animalised  matter.  t>. 
Mucus.  7.  Saccharine  mucus.  8.  Yellow  bit- 
ter principle,  not  precipitable  by  acetate  of  lead. 
!».  Mineral  salts. — Annates  de  Chimie  et  de  Phy- 
sique, vol.  xii.  p.  35^. 

DE'LPHYS.  A..W.-.  The  uterus,  or  puden- 
dum muliebre. 

DE'LTA.  (The  Greek  letter  A.)  The  ex- 
ternal pudendum  muliebre  is  so  called,  from  the 
triangular  shape  of  .its  hair. 

DELTOl'DES.  (From  tc\ru,  the  Greek  let- 
ter A,  and  et&os,  a  likeness  ;  shaped  like  the  Greek 
delta.)  1.  A  rattscle  of  the  superior  extremity, 
situated  on  the  shoulder.  Sous-acromio-clavi- 
humeral  of  Dumas.  It  arises  exactly  opposite 
to  the  trapezius,  from  one-third  part  of  the  clavi- 
cle, from  the  acromion  and  spine  of  the  scapula, 
and  is  inserted,  tendinous,  into  the  middle  of  the 
os  humeri,  which  bone  it  lifts  up  directly  ;  and 
it  assists  with  the  supraspinatus  and  coracobra- 
chialis  in  all  the  actions  of  the  humerus,  except 
the  depression  ;  it  being  convenient  that  the  arm 
should  be  raised  and. sustained,  in  order  to  its 
moving  on  anv  side. 

2.  A  leaf  is  so  called,  folium  deltoides,  which 
i«  trowel-ihanet),  or  I  lite  the  letter  delta,  having 
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flaree  angles,  of  which  the  terminal  one  is  much 
further  from  the  base  than  the.  lateral  ones  ■  as  in 
(■'hen opodium  bqnus-henricug. 

DEME'NTIA.  (From  de,  and  mens,  without 
mind.)   Absence  of  intellect ;  madness;  fatuity. 

DEMERSUS.  A  leaf  which  is  naturally  un- 
der water,  and  different  from  those  above,  is 
so  called  ;  folia  immersa,  and  submersa,  are  the 
same  as  demersa.     See  Nutans. 

DEMULCENT.  {Dtqnulcen* ;  from  demul- 
cco,  to  soften.)  Medicines  suited  to  obviate  and 
prevent  the  action  of  acrid  and  stimulant  matters  ; 
and  that  not  by  correcting  or  changing  their  acri- 
mony, but  by  involving  it  in  a  mild  and  viscid 
matter,  which  prevents  it  from  acting  upon  the 
sensible  parts  of  our  bodies,  or  by  covering  the 
surface  exposed  to  their  action. 

Where  these  substances  are  directly  applied  to 
the  parts  affected,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  how  ben- 
efit may  be  derived  from  their  application.  But 
where  they  are  received  by  the  medium  of  the 
stomach,  into  the  circulating  system,  it  has  been 
supposed  that  they  can  be  of  no  utility,  as  they 
must  lose  that  viscidity  on  which  their  lubricating 
quality  depends.  Hence  it  has  been  concluded 
that  they  can  be  of  no  service  in  gonorrhoea,  and 
some  similar  affections.  It  is  certain,  however, 
says  J.  Murray,  in  his  Elements  of  Materia  Med- 
ica  and  Pharmacy,  that  many  substances  which 
undergo  the  process  of  digestion  are  afterwards 
separated,  in  their  entire  state,  from  the  blood, 
fey  particular  secreting  organs,  especially  by  the 
kidneys  ;  and  it  is  possible,  that  mucilaginous 
substances,  which  are  the  principal  demulcents, 
may  be  separated  in  this  manner.  There  can  be 
no  doubt,  however,  but  that  a  great  share  of  the 
relief  demulcents  afford,  in  irritation  or  inflamma- 
tion of  the  urinary  passages,  is  owing  to  the  large 
quantities  of  water  in  which  they  are  diffused,  by 
which  the  urine  is  rendered  less  stimulating  from 
dilution.  In  general,  demulcents  may  be  consi- 
dered merely  as  substances  less  stimulating  than 
the  fluids  usually  applied. 

Catarrh,  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  calculus,  and 
gonorrhoea,  are  the  diseases  in  which  demulcents 
are  employed.  As  they  are  medicines  of  no  great 
power,  they  may  be  taken  in  as  large  quantities 
as  the  stomach  can  bear. 

The  particular  demulcents  may  be  reduced  to 
the  two  divisions  of  mucilages  and  expressed  oils. 
The  principal  demulcents  are,  the  acacia  vera, 
astragalus,  tragacanthe,  linum  usitatissimum,  al- 
thaea officinalis,  malva,  sylvestris,  glycyrrhiza 
glabra,  cycas  circinalis,  orchis  mascula,  maranta 
arundinacea,  triticum  hybernum,  ichthyocolla, 
olea  Europa-a,  amygdalus  communis,  cctaceum, 
and  cera. 

DEN'DROLrBANUS.  (From  inopor,  a  tree, 
and  oXffiaio;,  frankincense.)  Frankincense-lrce. 
See  Rosmarinus  officinalis. 

DENS.  (Dens,  its.  m.  ;  quasi  edens ;  from 
edo,  to  eat,  or  from  obovs,  oiovlos.) 

1.  A  tooth.     See  Teeth. 

2.  Many  herbs  have  this  specific  name,  from 
their  fancied  resemblance  to  the  tooth  of  some 
animal ;  as  Dens  leonis,  the  dandelion  ;  Dens 
ranis,  dog's  tooth,  &c. 

Dens  can  in  us.     See  Teeth. 

Dens  cuspidatus.     See  Teeth. 

Dens  incisor.     See  Teeth. 

Dens  LACTAM'S.     See  Teeth,  and  Dentition. 

Dens  i.eonis.     See  Leontodon  Taraxacum. 

Dens  moi.aris.     See  Teeth. 

DENTA'GRA.  (Dentagra,  otovraypa  ;  from 
olws,  a  tooth,  and  «y/?<va  seizure.)  1.  The 
toothache. 

^.  An  instrument  for  drawing  ihe  teeth. 
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DF'A'TA  RIA.  (Deniaria;  from  dots,  ;i 
tooth  :  so  called  because  its  root  is  denticulated.) 
See  Plumbago  europeea. 

DENTARPA'GA.  (From  ooous,  a  tooth,  and 
apira^w,  to  fasten  upon.)  An  instrument  for 
drawing  of  teeth. 

Dentata.     See  Dentatu.t. 

DENTA'TUS.  (From  dens,  a  tooth  ;  from 
its  tooth-like  process.)  1.  The  second  vertebra 
of  the  neck.  Dentata  ;  Epistropheus.  It  dif- 
fers from  the  other  cervical  vertebra,  by  having 
a  tooth-like  process  at  the  upper  part  of  the  body. 
See  Vertebra. 

2.  Toothed:  applied  to  roots,  leaves,  petals, 
&c.  which  are  beset  with  projecting,  horizontal, 
rather  distant  teeth  of  its  own  substance  ;  as  in 
the  leaf  of  Atriplex  lacinata,  and  the  perianthium 
of  Marrubium  vulgare,  and  Ereca  denticulata, 
and  the  petals  of  the  Silene  lucitanica.  The 
Vphris  corallorhiza  has  a  toothed  root. 

Dentella'ria.  (From  dentella,  a  little 
tooth ;  so  called  because  its  root  is  denticu- 
lated.) The  herb  tooth- wort.  See  Plumbago 
europeea. 

DENTIDU'CUM.  (From  dens,  a  tooth,  and 
duco,  to  draw.)  An  instrument  for  drawing  of 
teeth. 

DENTIFRICE.  (Dentifricus ;  from  dens, 
a  tooth,  aadfrigo,  to  rub.)  A  medicine  to  clean 
the  teeth. 

DENTISCA'LPIUM.  (From  dens,  a  tooth, 
and  scalpo,  to  scrape.)  An  instrument  for  sca- 
ling teeth. 

DENTITION.  {Dentitio;  from  dentio,  to 
breed  teeth.)  Odontiasis ;  Odontophica.  The 
breeding  or  cutting  of  the  teeth.  The  first  denti- 
tion begins  about  the  sixth  or  seventh  month,  and 
the  teeth  are  termed  the  primary  or  milk  tseth. 
About  the  seventh  year,  these  fall  out,  and  arc 
succeeded  by  others,  which  remain  during  life, 
and  are  called  the  secondary  or  perennial  teeth. 
The  last  dentition  takes  place  between  the  ages 
of  twenty  and  ifive-and-twenty,  when  the  four  last 
grinders  appear  ;  they  are  called  dentes  sapien- 
ti(B.     See  also  Teeth. 

Dentodu'cum.     See  Dentiducum. 

Denudatje  plants.  The  name  of  an  order 
of  Linnaeus's  Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method, 
embracing  those  plants  the  flowers  of  which  are 
naked  or  without  a  flower-cup. 

DENUDA'TIO.  (From  denudo,  to  make 
bare. )  The  laying  bare  any  part ;  usually  applied 
to  a  bone. 

DENUDATUS.  (From  denudo,  to  strip 
naked.)     Denude;  naked. 

DEOBSTRUENT.  (Deobslruens ;  from  de, 
and  obstimo,  to  obstruct.)  A  medicine  that  is 
exhibited  with  a  view  of  removing  any  obstruc- 
tion. 

DEOPPILA'NTIA.  (From  de,  and  oppilo, 
to  stop.)  Deoppilativa.  Medicines  which  re- 
move obstructions. 

Departi'tio.  (From  de,  and  parlior,  to  di- 
vide.)    Separating  metals. 

Deperdi'tio.  (From  deperdo,  to  lose.) 
Abortion,  or  the  undue  loss  of  the  foetus. 

Depeti'go.  (From  de,  and  petigo,  a  running 
scab. )  A  ring- worm,  tetter,  scurf,  or  itch,  where 
the  skin  is  rough. 

DEPHLEGMA'TION.  [Dephlegmatio;  from 
de,  and  phlcgma,  phlegm.)  The  operation  of 
rectifying  or  freeing  spirits  from  their  watery 
parts,  or  any  method  by  which  bodies  are  deprived 
of  their  water. 

DEPHLOGISTICATED.  A  term  of  the  old 
chemistry,  implying  deprived  of  phlogiston  or  tin; 
inflammable  principle. 
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Vephli  ■'""■     See  Oxygen  gas. 

DepklogUtieaUd  muriatic  acid.     Sec   Cldo- 

DEPILATORY.  (Depilatoriut ;  from  de, 
..f,  andpilut,  the  bair,)  Any  application  which 
removes  tbe  hain  from  any  part  of  the  body ; 
tlius,  a  pitch  cap  pulls  the  hairs  (if  the  head  out 
by  the  root-. 

Depi.u'matio.  (From  de,  and  pluma,  a  fea- 
ther.)  A  disease  of  the  eyelids,  which  causes  the 
hair  to  fall  off. 

DEPREHE'NSIO.  (From  deprehendo,  to 
Catch  unawares.)  The  epilepsy  is  so  called, 
from  the  suddenness  with  which  persons  are 
seized  with  it. 

DEPRESSION.  (Depreatio;  from  deprimo, 
to  press  down.)  When  the  bones  of  the  skull 
.uc  forei  d  inwards  by  fracture,  they  are  said  to 
Lie  depressed. 

DEPRESSOR.  (From  deprimo,  to  press 
down.)  A  muscle  is  bo  termed,  which  depresses 
the   part   on  which  it  acts. 

DsPRESSOB  u.  k  nasi.  Sec  Depressor  labii 
xu/ierioiix  alceque  nasi. 

Depressor  anmm.i  oris.  A  muscle  of  the 
mouth  and  lip,  situated  below  the  under  lip.  Tri- 
angularis of  Winslow.  Depressor  labiorum 
communis  of  Douglas.  Depressor  labiorum  of 
Cowper.  SovLX-maxiUo-lutriiil  of  Dumas.  It 
arises  broad  and  fleshy,  from  the  lower  edge  of 
the  lower  jaw,  near  the  chin ;  and  is  inserted 
into  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  which  it  pulls  down- 
wards. 

Depressor  labii  infbrioris.  A  muscle  of 
the  mouth  and  lip.  (}uadratus  of  Winslow. 
Depres«oi'  labii  vnjerioris  projirius  of  Douglas 
and  Cowper.  Mentonier  labial  of  Dumas.  It 
pulls  the  under  lip  and  skin  of  the  side  of  the  chin 
downimrds,  and  a  little  outwards. 

I>  PRESSOR  LABI]  SUPEBIOBIS  AL.SO.t7E  NASI. 
A  muscle  of  the  fuoulh  and  lip.  Depressor  alee 
nasi  of  Albums.  Incisivus  medius  of  Winslow. 
Depressor  labii  superioris  proj>rius  of  Douglas. 
Constrictores  alarum  nasi,  ac  depressores  labii 
superioris  of  Cowper.  Maxillo-alveoli  nasal 
of  Dumas.  It  is  situated  above  the  mouth,  draws 
the  upper  lip  and  ala  nasi  downwards  and  back- 
wards. It  arises,  thin  and  lleshy,  from  the  supe- 
rior maxillary  bone,  immediately  above  the  join- 
ing of  the  gums,  with  the  two  incisor  teeth  and 
CUSpidatOS  ;  from  thence  il  inns  upwards,  and  is 
inserted  into  the  upper  lip  and  root  of  the  ala  of 
the  nose. 

DEPRESSOR  LABII  SITERI0R1S  PR0PR11  - 

Depressor  labii  superioris  alteoue  nasi. 

Depressor  labiordm  communis.  See  De- 
pt  smot  anguli  oris. 

Depressor  ocuxi.  Sec  Rectus  inferior 
ii'uii. 

DEPRESSUS.  Depressed;  flattened  verti- 
cally, as  the  leaves  of  the  Miscmbryanthemum 
lingutformi.  Folia  deptessa  is  applied  also 
to  radical  leaves  which  are  pressed  close  to  the 
ground,  as  is  seen  in  Plantago  media  ;  but  when 
applied  to  stem  leaves,  it  regards  their  shape  only, 
as  being  vertically  flattened  in  opposition  to 

DE'PRIMENS.     See  Rectus  inferior  oral!. 

DEPURA'NTIA.  (Depuran*i  bomdepuro, 
to  make  clean.)  Medicines  which  evacuate  im- 
purities, 

DEPURATION.  Depvratio.  The  freeing  a 
-  lis  foulness. 

DEPURATO  KM  s.  (From  ,/,,  and  purus, 
pure.)  Dcpuxitoiy  i  applied  to  fevers,  which 
terminate  in  perspiration. 


DERBYSHIRE  SPAR.  A  mineral  formed  ot 
calcareous  eartb  with  fluoric  acid. 

DERIS.     (An.,;;   from   Sepia,  to   excoriate.) 
kin. 

DERIVATION.  (Derivatio ;  from  derivo, 
to- drain  off.)  The  doctrines  of  derivation  and 
revulsion,  talked  of  by  the  ancients,  are  now,  in 
their  sense  of  the  terms,  wholly  exploded.  De- 
rivation means  the  drawing  away  any  disease  from 
its  original  seat  to  another  part. 

DE^RMA.     Atppa.     The  skin.     See  Skin. 

DER.MATO'DES.  (From  iippa,  skin,  and 
eiios,  a  likeness. )  Resembling  skin,  or  leather  ; 
applied  to  the  dura  mater. 

DERMATOLO'GIA.  (From  btppa,  the  skin, 
and  \oyos,  a  discourse.)  A  discourse  or  treatise 
on  the  skin. 

De'ktron.  (From  eipts,  skin.)  The  omen- 
tum, and  peritonceuin,  are  so  named,  from  their 
skin-like  consistence. 

DESAULT,  Peter,  was  a  native  of  Rour- 
deanx,  where  he  graduated,  and  became  distin- 
guished as  a  practitioner  in  medicine  about  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century.  He  was  author  of 
some  popular  and  useful  dissertations  on  medical 
subjects.  In  syphilis  he  maintained  that  a  cure 
could  be  effected  without  salivation  ;  and  in  cal- 
culous complaints  by  the  patient  drinking  the 
Bareges  water,  this  being  also  injected  into  the 
bladder:  but  it  probably  merely  palliattd  the 
symptoms.  He  exposed  also  some  of  the  prevail- 
ing errors  concerning  hydrophobia  ;  Us  that  the 
patient  barked  like  a  dog,  and  had  a  propensity  to 
bite  his  attendants.  The  precise  period  of  his 
death  is  not  mentioned. 

DESAULT,  Peter  Joseph,  was  chief  sur- 
geon to  the  Hotel  Dieu  at  Paris.  He  published 
several  numbers  of  a  surgical  journal  in  1791,  &c.  ; 
also  jointly  with  Chopart,  in  1794,  "A  Treatise 
on  Cliirurgical  Diseases,  and  the  Operations  re- 
quired in  their  Cure  ;"  which  is  allowed  to  have 
considerable  merit.  He  attended  the  young  Kinj 
of  France,  Lewis  XVII.,  in  the  Temple;  and  died 
under  suspicious  circumstances  shortly  before  his 
royal  patient  in  1795. 

DESCENSO'RIUM.  (From  descendo,  t© 
move  downwards.)  A  vessel  iuwhieh  the  distil- 
lation by  descent  is  performed. 

DESCENSUS.  *  (From  descendo,  to  move 
downwards.)  The  same  chemists  call  it  a  distil- 
lation per  descctisum,  by  descent,  when  the  fire 
IS  applied  at  the  top  and  round  the  vessel,  the  ori- 
fice of  which  is  at  the  bottom. 

DESICCATl'VE.  {Desicalivus  ;  from  de- 
sicco,  to  dry  up. )  An  application  to  dry  up  the  hu- 
mours and  moisture  running  from  a  wound  oruleer. 

DESIPIE'NTIA.  (From  dedpio,  to  dote.) 
A  delect  of  reason. 

DESIRE.  Will.  Wc  give  the  name  of  will 
to  that  modification  of  the  faculty  of  perception 
by  which  we  form  desires.  It  is  generally  the 
effect  of  <mr  jqdgment  ;  but  what  is  remarkable, 
our  happiness  or  our  misery  is  necessarily  con- 
n  cted  with  it.  When  we  satisfy  our  desires  wr 
are  happy  ;  but  we  are  miserable  if  our  desires 
lie  not  lullilled  ;  it  is  then  necessary  to  give  such 
a  direction  to  our  desires  that  wc  may  he  enabled 
to  obtain  happiness.  We  ought  not  to  desire 
thing!  Which  cannot  be  obtained,  wc  ought  to 
avoid,  even  with  greater  cue,  those  things  which 
are  hurtful  ;  lor  in  such  mm  -  we  must  be  unhap- 
py whether  our  desires  are  satisfied  or  not.  Mo- 
rality is  a  science  which  tends  to  give  the  best 
possible  direction  to  our  desin  ». 

De'shb.    (Fioi     '  lup.)    A  bar.d^s^ 

or  ligature. 
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Dbsmi'dion.  (From  hcy,h  a  handful.)  A 
small  bundle,  or  little  bandage. 

De'smos.  (From  bsu>t  to  bind  up.)  1.  A  ban- 
dage. 

2.  An  inflammatory  stricture  of  a  joint,  after 
luxation. 

DE'SPUMATION.  {Despumatio ;  from  dea- 
pumo,  to  clarify.)  The  clarifying  a  iluid,  or  se- 
parating its  foul  parts  from  it. 

DESQUAMATION.  (Desquamatio  ;  from 
desquamo,  to  scale  off.)  The  separating  of  la- 
minae, or  spales,  from  a  bone.     Exfoliation. 

Desq,uamato'rium.  (From  desquamo,  to 
scale  off.)  A  trepan,  or  instrument  to  take  a 
piece  out  of  the  skull. 

DESTILLA'TION.     See  Distillation. 

DESUDA'TIO.  (From  desudo,  to  sweat 
much.)     An  unnatural  and  morbid  sweating. 

Dete'ntio.  (From  delineo,  to  stop,  or  bin- 
der.) Epilepsy  is  so  called,  from  the  suddeimt^s 
with  which  the  patient  is  seized. 

DETERGENT.  (From  detergo,  to  wipe 
away.)  1.  A  medicine  which  cleanses  and  re- 
moves such  viscid  humours  as  adhere  to  and  ob- 
struct the  vessels. 

2.  An  application  that  clears  away  foulness 
from  ulcers. 

DETERMINATE.  Applied  by  botanists  to 
branches  and  stems  :  determinate  rautosus  is  ab- 
niptly  branched,  when  each  branch,  alter  termi- 
nating in  flowers,  produces  a  number  of  fresh 
shoots  in  a  circular  order  from  just  below  the 
origin  of  those  flowers.  The  term  occurs  fre- 
«|uently  in  the  latter  publication  of  Linnxus,  par- 
ticularly the  second  Mantissa;  but  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  any  where  explained  its  meaning. 
— Smith. 

DETONATION.  (Detonatio;  from  detono, 
to  make  a  noise.)  A  sudden  combustion  and  ex- 
plosion. 

DETRACTOR.  (From  detruho,  to  draw.) 
Applied  to  a  muscle,  the  office  of  which  is  to  draw 
the  part  to  which  it  is  attached. 

DETRAHENS.  (From  detruho,  to  draw.) 
The  name  of  a  muscle,  the  office  of  which  is  to 
draw  the  part  it  is  attached  to. 

Dbtraheks  ©.uadratus.  See  Platysma 
myoides. 

DETRUSOR  URIN^E.  (From  detrudo,  to 
thrust  out.)  1.  The  name  of  a  muscle,  the  office 
of  which  is  to  squeeze  out  the  urine. 

2.  The  muscular  coat  of  the  urinary  bladder 
was  formerly  so  called. 

Deu'teri.  (From  (5cu7rpof,  second  ;  because  it 
is  discharged  next  after  the  fcetus.)  The  secuu- 
Oines,  or  after-birth. 

DEUTEROPA'THIA.  (Yvamitxiltpoi,  second, 
and  zsados,  a  suffering. )  An  affection  or  suffer- 
ing by  consent,  where  a  second  part  suffers,  from 
consent,  with  the  part  originally  affected,  as 
where  the  stomach  is  disturbed  through  a  wound 
in  the  r>  jad. 

DEUTOXIDE.     See  Oxide. 

Deutoxide  of  azot.     See  Nitrogen. 

DEVENTER,  Henry,  was  bom  in  Holland, 
towards  the  end  of  the  17th  cenlury.  He  took  a 
degree  in  medicine,  but  his  practice  was  princi- 
pally in  surgery,  and  at  last  almost  confined  to 
midwifery.  He  distinguished  himself  much  by 
his  improvements  in  this  art,  as  well  as  by  his 
mechanical  inventions  for  obviating  deformities 
in  children.  He  published  some  obstetrical 
works  several  years  prior  to  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred in  1739  ;  after  which  appeared  a  Treatise 
on  the  Rickets  in  his  native  language,  of  which 
Haller  makes  favourable  mention. 

Devil's  dung-     See  Ferula  assafoetida. 
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'     l>IA.    *Aiu.     Many  terms  in    medicine,    nn 
sjerv,  and  pharmacy  commence  with   this  word, 
when  they  signify  composition  and  mixture  ;   as 
Diacussi'a,  Diacaatoreum,  &c. 

Diabe'cus.  (From  &ia(k6aioo>,  to  strengthen  ; 
so  called,  as  affording  the  chief  support  to  the 
foot. )     The  ankle-bone. 

DIABETES.        (From    cW,     through,    and 
i,  to  pass.)     An   immoderate  flow  of  urine. 
A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  Neuroses,  and  or- 
der Spasrai  of  Cullen. 

There  are  two  species  in  this  complaint : 

1.  Diabetes  insipidus,  in  which  there  is  -a 
superabundant  discharge  of  limpid  urine,  of  its 
usual  urinary  taste. 

2.  Diabetes  mellitus,  in  which  the  urine  is  very 
sweet,  and  contains  a  great  quantity  of  sugar. 

Great  thirst,  with  a  voracious  appetite,  gradual 
emaciation  of  the  whole  body,  and  a  frequent  dis- 
charge of  urine,  containing  a  large  proportion  of 
saccharine  and  other  matter,  which  is  voided  in 
a  quantity  even  exceeding  that  of  the  aliment  or 
fluid  introduced,  are  the  characteristics  of  this 
disease.  Those  of  a  shattered  constitution,  and 
those  who  are  in  the  decline  of  life,  are  most 
subject  to  its  attacks.  It  not  unfrequently  attends 
on  hysteria,  hypochondriasis,  dyspepsia,  and 
asthma ;  but  it  is  always  much  milder  when 
symptomatic,  than  when  it  appears  as  a  primary 
affection. 

Diabetes  may  be  occasioned  by  the  use  of  strong 
diuretic  medicines,  intemperance  of  fife,  and  hard 
drinking ;  excess  in  venery,  severe  evacuations, 
or  by  any  thing  that  tends  to  produce  an  impo- 
verished state  of  the  blood,  or  general  debility.  It 
has,  however,  taken  place,  in  many  instances, 
without  any  obvious  cause. 

That  which  immediately  gives  rise  to  the  dis- 
ease, has  ever  been  considered  as  obscure,  and 
various  theories  have  been  advanced  on  the  oc- 
casion. It  has  been  usual  to  consider  diabetes 
as  the  effect  of  relaxation  of  the  kidneys  or  as  de- 
pending on  a  general  colliquation  of  the  fluids.- 
Dr.  Richter,  professor  of  medicine  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Gottingen,  supposes  the  disease  to  be 
generally  of  a  spasmodic  nature,  occasioned  by  a 
stimulus  acting  on  the  kidneys  ;  hence  a  secretio 
aucta  urintt,  and  sometimes  .  perversa,  is  the 
consequence.  Dr.  Darwin  thinks  that  it  is 
owing  to  an  inverted  action  of  the  urinary 
branch  of  the  lymphatics ;  which  doctrine,  al- 
though it  did  not  escape  the  censure  of  the  best 
anatomists  and  experienced  physiologists,  met, 
nevertheless,  with  a  very  favourable  reception  on 
its  being  first  announced.  The  late  Dr.  Cullen 
oilered  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  proximate  cause 
of  this  disease  might  be  some  fault  in  the  assimila- 
tory  powers,  or  in  those  employed  in  converting 
alimentary  matters  into  the  proper  animal  fluids, 
which  theory  has  since  been  adopted  by  Dr. 
Dobson,  and  still  later  by  Dr.  Rollo,  surgeon- 
general  to  the  royal  artillery.  The  liver  has  been 
thought,  by  some,  to  be  the  chief  source  of  the 
disease  ;  but  diabetes  is  hardly  ever  attended  with 
any  affection  of  this  organ,  as  has  been  proved 
by  frequent  dissections  ;  and  when  observed,  it 
is  to  be  considered  as  accidental. 

The  primary  seat  of  the  disease  is,  however, 
far  from  being  absolutely  determined  in  favour  of 
any  hypothesis  yet  advanced  ;  and,  from  the  most 
attentive  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances, 
thn  weight  of  evidence  appears  to  induce  the  ma- 
jority of  practitioners  to  consider  diabetes  as  de- 
pending on  a  primary  affection  of  the  kidneys. 

Diabetes  sometimes  comes  on  slowly  and  im- 
perceptibly, without  any  previous  disorder  ;  and 
it  now  and  then  arise*s  to  a  considerable  degree, 
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.nut  -iiIim»i<  long  without  being  accompanied  wiili 
evident  diaonler  in  any  particular  part  of  the  sys- 
tem; the  great  thirst  which  always,  and  the  vo- 
racious appetite  which  frequently  occur  in  it, 
being  often  tin' only  remarkable  symptoms:  but 
it  more  generally  happens,  that  »  considerable  af- 
fection of  the  stomach  precedes  the  coming  on  of 
the  disease  ;  and  that,  in  its  progress,  besides  the 
symptoms  already  mentioned,  there  is  a  great 
dryness  in  the  skin,  with  a  sense  of  weight  in  the 
kidneys,  and  a  pain  in  the  ureters,  and  the  other 
urinury  passages. 

Under  a  long  continuance  of  the  disease,  the 
body  becomes  much  emaciated,  the  feet  (edema- 
tous, great  debility  arises,  the  pulse  is  frequent 
and  small,  and  an  ooscure  fever,  with  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  hectic,  prevails. 

The  urine  in  diabetes  mellitus,  from  being  at 
first  insipid,  clear,  and  colourless,  soon  acquires 
a  sweetish  or  saccharine  taste,  its  leading  charac- 
teristic ;  and,  when  subjected  to  experiment,  a 
considerable  quantity  of  saccharine  matter  is  to  be 
extracted  from  it.  Sometimes  it  is  so  loaded  with 
sugar,  as  to  be  capable  of  being  fermented  into  a 
vinous  liquor.  Lp wards  of  one-twelfth  of  its 
weight  of  sugar  was  extracted  from  some  diabetic 
urine,  by  Cruickshank,  which  was  at  the  rate  of 
twenty-nine  ounces  troy  a  day,  from  one  patient. 

In  some  instances,  the  quantity  of  urine  Ln  dia- 
betes is  much  greater  than  can  he  accounted  for 
from  nil  the  sources  united.  Cases  are  recorded, 
in  which  26  to  SO  pints  were  discharged  in  the 
■pane  Of  a  natural  day,  for  many  successive 
weeks,  and  even  months  ;  and  in  which  the  whole 
ingesta,  as  was  said,  did  not  amount  to  half  the 
weight  of  the  urine.  To  account  for  this  overplus, 
it  has  been  alleged  that  water  is  absorbed  from 
the  air  by  the  surface  of  the  body  :  as  also  that  a 
quantity  of  water  is  compounded  in  the  lungs 
themselves. 

Dissections  of  diabetes  have  usually  shown  the 
kidneys  to  be  much  affected.  In  some  instances, 
tbey  have  been  found  iu  a  loose  llabby  state, 
much  enlarged  in  size,  and  of  a  pale  ash  colour  ; 
iu  others,  they  have  been  discovered  much  more 
vascular  than  in  a  healthy  state,  approaching  a 
good  deal  to  what  takes  place  iu  inflammation,  and 
containing,  in  their  infundihula,  a  quantity  of 
whitish  fluid,  somewhat  resembling  pus,  but  with- 
out any  sign  of  ulceration  whatever.  At  the 
same  time  that  these  appearances  have  been  ob- 
served in  their  interior,  the  veins  on  their  surface 
were  found  to  be  much  fuller  of  blood  than 
usual,  forming  a  most  beautiful  net-work  of  ves- 
sels, the  larger  branches  of  which  exhibited  an 
absorbent  appearance.  In  many  cases  of  dissec- 
tion, the  whole  of  the  mesentery  has  been  dis- 
covered to  be  much  diseased,  and  its  glands  re- 
markably enlarged ;  some  of  them  being  very 
bard,  and  of  an  irregular  texture  ;  others  softer, 
and  of  an  uniform  spherical  shape.  .Many  of  the 
lacteals  have  likewise  been  seen  considerably  en- 
larged. The  liver,  pancreas,  spleen,  and  sto- 
mach, are  in  general  perceived  to  he  in  a  natural 
state  ;  when  they  are  not  so,  the  occurrence  is  to 
lie  considered  as  accidental.  The  bladder,  in 
many  cases,  i>  found  to  contain  a  considerable 
quantity  of  muddy  urine. 

A  great  variety  of  remedies  has  been  proposed 
for  this  disease  ;  but  their  success  is  generally  pre- 
carious, or  only  temporary,  at  least  in  the  mellitic 
lurinol'lhe  complaint.  The  treatment  has  been 
illy  conducted  on  the  principles  of  determin- 
ing the  fluids    to    other  outlets,    particularly  the 

old  of  increasing  the  tone  of  the  kidneys. 

Diaphoretics  are  certainly  very  proper  remedies, 
especially  the  combination  of  opium  with  ipeca- 
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cuanha,  or  aulimonials,  assisted  by  the  warm 
bath,  suitable  clothing,  and  perhaps  removal  to  a 
milder  climate:  in  the  insipid  form  of  diabetes, 
this  plan  has  sometimes  effected  a  cure  ;  and  it 
appears  that  the  large  use  of  opium  has  even  the 
power  of  correcting,  for  the  time,  the  saccharine 
quality  of  the  urine.  Cathartics  are  hardly  of 
service,  farther  than  to  keep  the  bowels  regular. 
Tonics  are  generally  indicated  by  obvious  marks 
of  debility;  and  if  the  patient  be  troubled  with 
acidity  in  the  prima;  via;,  alkaline  medicines  will 
be  properly  .joined  with  them,  preferring  those 
which  have  no  diuretic  power.  Astringents  have 
been  highly  extolled  by  some  practitioners,  bnt 
do  not  appear  likely  to  avail,  except  those  which 
pass  off  by  the  urine,  as  uva  ursi  ;  or  the  milder 
Stimulants,  which  can  be  directed  to  the  kidneys  ■ 
as  copaiba,  &c.  may  correct  the  laxitv  of  those 
organs,  if  the  disease  depend  on  this  cause.  The 
tinctura  lytta;  must  be  used  with  great  caution, 
and  its  eflicacy  is  not  weil  established  :  and  blis- 
ters to  the  loins  can  only  be  useful  as  counter-irri- 
tants, though  not  the  most  suitable.  Frequent 
friction,  especially  over  the  kidneys,  wearing  a 
tight  belt,  and  gentle  exercise,  may  assist  the  re- 
covery of  the  patient  ;  and  when  the  function  of 
the  skin  is  restored,  using  the  bath  gradually  of  a 
lower  temperature,  will  tend  greatly  to  obviate  its 
suppression  afterwards.  It  is  likewise  highly  im- 
portant to  regulate  the  diet,  especially  in  the  mel- 
litic diabetes.  Dr.  Rollo  first  pointed  out  the  ad- 
vantage derived  from  restricting  the  patient  to  a 
diet  principally  of  animal  food,  avoiding  especial- 
ly those  vegetables  which  might  afford  saccharine 
matter,  the  urine  becoming"  thereby  of  a  more 
healthy  quality,  and  diminishing  in  quantity  :  but 
unfortunately  the  benefit  appears  but  temporary, 
am!  the  plan  is  not  persevered  m  without  distress 
to  the  patient.  The  same  gentleman  recommend- 
ed also  tfaesulphuretofpotassa,  a;;d  still  more  the 
hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia:  but  they  are  veiy 
nauseous  medicines,  and  01  doubtful  efficacy; 
Another  plan  of  treating  the  disease  has  been 
more  recently  proposed,  namely,  by  bleeding, 
and  other  antiphlogistic  measures  ;  and  some  cases 
of  its  success  have  been  recorded  ;  but  farther  ex- 
perience is  certainly  required,  before  we  should 
be  justified  in  relying  much  upon  it. 

Dia'boi.us  metallorum.      Tin. 

Diabo'ta.num.  (From  <5<u and /joruii;,  an  herb.) 
A  plaster  made  of  herbs. 

Diaca'dmias.  (From  iia,  and  icaA/jiti,  cad- 
mia.)  The  name  of  a  plaster,  the  basis  of  which 
is  cadmia. 

Diacai.ami'nthes.  (Froru(*ia,  and  KaXafuvBtj, 
calamint.)  The  name  of  an  antidote,  the  chief 
ingredient  in  which  is  calamint. 

DiACAKtixuM.  (From  Sia,  and  Kapictios,  a 
crab.)  The  name  of  an  antidote  prepared  from 
the  flesh  of  crabs  and  cray-fish. 

DlA<  AKios.  (From  oia,  and  Kapvov,  a  nut.) 
Rob  of  nuts,  or  walnuts. 

Diai  a'ssia.  (From  ciu,  and  Kaatrta,  cassia.) 
Electuary  of  cassia. 

Diacasto'iuum.  (From  ha,  and  xa^wp,  cas- 
tor. )     An  antidote,  the  basis  of  which  is  castor. 

Diacatho'licox.  (From  ha,  and  xnfloAixoj, 
universal.)  The  name  of  a  purge,  so  called  from 
its  general  usefulnesss. 

Diacentau'hum.  (Fromrm,  aiid«i7<uy>ioi, 
centaury.)  The  Duke  of  Portland's  powder  is 
so  called,  because  its  chief  ingredient  is  cen- 
taury. 

Diacentro'tum.  (From  an,  and  Ktvlpout,  to 
prick. )  A  collyrium,  so  called  from  its  pungency 
and  stimulating  qualities. 

PiACiiALci'ns.       (From  ha,   and  vaXict7<s> 
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clialcitis.)     A   plaster,   the  chief  ingredient   in 
which  is  chalc.tis. 

Diacha'lsis.  (From  cW^aXw,  to  be  relaxed.) 
I.  A  relaxation. 

2.  The  opening  of  the  sutures  of  the  head. 

Diacheiri'smus.  (From  ha,  and  vtip,  the 
hand. )     Any  operation  performed  by  the  hand. 

Diachelido'nium.  (From  Sta,  and  ycAi&oviov, 
celandine.)  A  plaster,  the  chief  ingredient  in 
which  was  the  herb  celandine. 

Diachore'ma.  (From  hax^pco),  to  separate 
from.)  Diaehoresis.  Any  excretion,  or  excre- 
ment, but  chiefly  that  by  stool. 

Diachore'sis.     See  Diachorema. 

Diachari'sta.  (From  <5ia,  and  xPiU>,  to 
anoint.)     Medicines  to  anoint  parts. 

DiACHRY'stiM.  (From  5ia,  and  xPva°s>  gold) 
A  plaster  for  fractured  limbs  ;  so  named  from  its 
yellow  colour. 

DIA'CHYLUM.  (From  car,  and  jpAoy,  juice.) 
A  plaster  formerly  made  of  certain  juices,  but  it 
now  means  an  emollient  digestive  plaster. 

Dia'chysis.  (From  ha,  and  ^»w,  to  pour 
out. )     Fusion  or  melting. 

Diachy'tica.  (From  cmpii,  to  dissolve.) 
Medicines  which  discuss  tumours. 

Diacine'ma.  (From  Sta,  and  Ktvcu>t  to  move.) 
A  slight  dislocation. 

DlACI'SSUM.  (From  Sta,  and  Kinao;,  ivy.)  An 
application  composed  of  ivy  leaves. 

Dia'cl asis.  (From  ha,  and  ^Xaw,  to  break. ) 
A  small  fracture. 

Diacly'sma.  (From  haickv£<i>,  to  wash  out.) 
A  gargle  or  wash  for  the  mouth. 

Diacoccyme'lon.  (From  ha,  and  kokkv/dj'Xov, 
a  plum. )     An  electuary  made  of  prunes. 

Diaco'dium.  (From  ha,  and  icwtiia,  a  poppy 
head. )  A  composition  made  of  the  heads  of  pop- 
pies. 

Diacolocy'nthis.  (From  ha,  and  koXokvvBis, 
the  colocynth.)  A  preparation,  the  chief  ingre- 
dient of  which  is  colocynth. 

Diaco'mma.  (From  haKoirlw,  to  cut  through.) 
Diacope.     A  deep  cut  or  wound. 

Dia'cope.     See  Diacomma. 

Diacopr.e'gia.  (From  ha,  Kovpos,  dung, 
and  ai|,  a  goat.)  A  preparation  with  goats 
dung. 

Diacora'llum.  (From  Sta,  and  ko/ioXXioi', 
coral.)  A  preparation  in  which  coral  is  a  chief 
ingredient. 

DIA'CRISIS.  (From  hanpivut,  to  distinguish. ) 
The  distinguishing  diseases  one  from  another  by 
their  symptoms. 

Diacro'cium.  (From  ha,  and  Kpoicos,  saffron. ) 
A  collyrium  in  which  is  saffron. 

Diacurcu'ma.  (From  ha,  and  KvpKov/xa,  tur- 
meric.) An  antidote  in  which  is  turmeric  or  saf- 
fron. 

Diacydo'nium.  (From  ha,  and  KvSwvia,  a 
quince. )     Marmalade  of  quinces. 

Diadaphni'dion.  (From  ha,  and  Saipvts,  the 
laurel  tree.)  A  drawing  plaster  in  which  were 
bay-berries. 

DIADE'LPHIA.  (From  Sis,  twice,  and  ah\- 
<pis,  a  brotherhood  ;  two  brotherhoods.)  The 
name  of  a  class  in  the  sexual  system  of  plants, 
embracing  those  the  flowers  of  which  are  her- 
maphrodites, and  have  the  male  organs  united 
below  into  two  sets  of  cylindrical  filaments. 

DIADE'MA.  (From  hahw,  to  surround.) 
I.  A  diadem  or  crown. 

2.  A  bandage  to  put  round  the  head. 

Diade'xis.  (From  hahx°l'al>  t0  traDSfer-) 
Diadoche.  A  transposition  of  humours  from 
one  place  to  another. 

Dia'doche.     See  Diadexis. 
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Dia'dosis.  (From  haitiupi,  to  distribute.) 
The  remission  of  a  disorder. 

DLE'RESIS.  (From  Staipeu,  to  divide  or 
separate. )  A  solution  of  continuity  of  the  soft 
parts'of  the  human  body. 

Di.ere'tica.  (From  Siaipcw,  to  divide.)  Cor- 
rosive medicines. 

DLE'  1  A.  (From  hmlmo,  to  nourish.)  Diet; 
food.  It  means  also  the  whole  of  the  non-natur- 
als.    See  Diet. 

Diaglau'cium.  (From  ha,  and  yXavxiop,  the 
blue  juice  of  an  herb.)  An  eye-water  made  of 
the  purging  thistle. 

DIAGNO'SIS.  (From  Stayivtairiao,  to  discern 
or  distinguish.)  The  science  which  delivers  the 
signs  by  which  a  disease  may  be  distinguished 
from  another  disease :  hence  those  symptoms 
which  distinguish  such  affections  are  termed 
diagnostic. 

Diagry'dium.  Corrupted  from  dacrydium 
or  scammony. 

Diahermoda'ctylum.  (From  ha,  and  fp/io- 
SaK]v\og,  the  hermodactyl.)  A  purging  medi- 
cine, the  basis  of  which  is  the  hermodactyl. 

Diai'reon.  (From  ha,  and  ipK,  the  lily.) 
An  antidote  in  which  is  the  root  of  the  lily. 

Diai'um.  (From  ha,  and  tov,  a  violet.)  A 
pastil,  the  chief  ingredient  of  which  is  violets. 

Diala'cca.  (From  <$<«,  and  Xa<oca.)  An  anti- 
dote in  which  is  the  lacca. 

Dialago'um.  (From  ha,  and  yahos,  ahare.) 
A  medicine  in  which  is  the  dung  of  a  hare. 

Diale'mma.  (From  haXafijlavu,  to  interrupt. ) 
The  remission  of  a  disease. 

Diale'psis.  (From  (SeaAajifiarw,  to  interrupt.) 
1.  An  intermission. 

2.  A  space  left  between  a  bandage. 

Diali'baxum.  (From  ha,  and  \i6avov,  frank- 
incense.) A  medicine  in  which  frankincense  is  a 
chief  ingredient. 

DIALLAGE.  Smaragdite  of  Saussure.  Verde 
di  Corsica  duro  of  artists.  A  species  of  the  ge- 
nus Schiller  spar.  It  is  a  mineral  of  a  greenish 
colour,  composed  of  silica,  alumina,  magnesia, 
lime,  oxide  of  iron,  oxide  of  copper,  and  oxide  of 
chrome.    It  is  found  principally  in  Corsica. 

Dia'loes.  (From  ha,  and  aXoy,  the  aloe.)  A 
medicine  chiefly  composed  of  aloes. 

Di.vlth.e'a.  (From  ha,  and  aXOata,  the  mal- 
low.) An  ointment  composed  chiefly  of  marsh- 
mallows. 

DIALYSIS.  (From  <5<aXuo>,  to  dissolve.)  A 
solution  of  continuity,  or  a  destruction  of  parts. 

DiA'LYSES.  The  plural  of  dialysis.  The  name 
of  an  order  in  the  class  Locales  of  Cullen's 
Nosology. 

Dialy'tica.  (From  ha\vui,  to  dissolve.) 
Medicines  which  heal  wounds  and  fractures. 

Diamargari'ton.  (From  ha,  and  uapyaptln, 
pearl.)  An  antidote  in  which  pearls  are  the  chief 
ingredient. 

DIAMASSE  MA.  (From  ha,  and  paaaouai, 
to  chew.)  A  masticatory,  or  substance  put  into 
the  mouth,  and  chewed  to  excite  a  discharge  of 
the  saliva. 

Dia'mbra.  (From  ha,  and  au6pa,  amber.) 
An  aromatic  composition  in  which  was  ambergris. 

Diame'lon.  (From  ha,  and /<>;X<>r,  a  quince.) 
A  composition  of  quinces. 

Diami'syos.  (From  <W,  and  piov,  misy.)  A 
composition  in  which  misy  is  an  ingredient. 

DIAMOND.  The  diamond,  which  was  well 
known  to  the  ancients,  is  principally  found  in  the 
western  peninsula  of  India,  on  the  coast  of  Coro- 
mandel,  in  the  kingdoms  of  Colconda  and  Visa- 
pour,  in  the  island  of  Borneo?  and  in  the  Brazil-. 
It  is  the  most  valued  of  all  mineral?. 
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Diamonds  arc  generally  found  bedded  in  yellow 
.chrc  or  in  rocks  of  free-stone,  or  quartz,  and 
timet  in  the  beds  of  running  waters.  When 
taken  out  of  the  earth  they  are  incrusted  with  an 
exterior  earthy  covering,  tinder  which  is  another, 
consisting  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

[n  the  Brazils,  it  i>  supposed  that  diamonds 
might  he  obtained  in  greater  quantities  tlian  at 
present,  if  the  sufficient  (Forking  of  the  diamond- 
minei  irai  not  prohibited,  in  order  to  prevent  that 
diminution  of  their  commercial  value,  which  a 
greater  abundance  of  them  might  occasion. 

Brazilian  diamonds  are,  in  commercial  estima- 
tion, inferior  to  the  oriental  ones. 

In  the  rough,  diamonds  are  worth  two  pounds 
sterling  the  carat,  or  four  grains,  provided  they 
are  without  blemish.  The  expense  of  cutting 
and  polishing  amounts  to  about  four  pounds  more. 
The  value  however  is  Car  above  what  is  now 
stated  when  they  become  considerable  in  size. 
The  greatest  sum  that  has  been  given  for  a  sin- 
gle diamond  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds. 

The  usual  method  of  calculating  the  value  of 
diamonds  is  by  squaring  the  number  of  carats, 
and  then  multiplying  the  amount  by  the  price  of 
a  single  carat :  thus  supposing  one  carat  !  be 
27.  a  diamond  of  8  carats  is  worth  128/.  being 
8X8X2. 

The  famous  Pigot  diamond  weighs  188  l-8th 
grains. 

Physical  Properties  of  Diamond. 

Diamond  ii  always  crystallised,  but  sometimes 
so  imperfectly,  that,  at  first  sight,  it  might  appear 
amorphous.  The  figure  of  diamond,  when  per- 
fect, is  an  eight-sided  prism.  There  arc  also 
cubical,  flat,  and  round  diamonds.  It  is  the 
oriental  diamond  which  crystallises  into  octohe- 
<lra,  and  exhibits  all  the  varieties  of  this  primitive 
figure.  The  diamond  of  Brazil  crystallises  into 
dodecahedra. 

The  texture  of  the  diamond  is  lamellated,  for  it 
may  be  split  or  cleft  with  an  instrument  of  well- 
tempered  steel,  by  a  swift  blow  in  a  particular 
direction.  There  are  however  some  diamonds 
winch  do  not  appear  to  be  formed  of  lamina,  but 
of  twisted  and  interwoven  fibres,  like  those  ol 
knots  in  wood.  These  exceed  the  others  greatly 
in  hardness,  they  cannot  be  cut  or  polished,  and 
arc;  therefore  called  by  the  lapidaries  diamonds 
of  nature. 

The  diamond  is  one  of  the  hardest  bodies  known. 
It  resists  the  most  highly-tempered  steel  file, 
which  circumstance  renders  it  necessary  to  attack 
it  with  diamond  powder.  It  takes  an  exquisite 
and  lasting  polish.  It  has  a  great  refractive 
power,  and  hence  its  lustre,  when  cut  into  the 
form  of  a  regular  solid,  is  uncommonly  grc.t. 
The  usual  colour  of  diamonds  is  a  light  grey,  of- 
ten inclining  to  yellow,  at  times  lemon  colour, 
violet,  or  black,  seldomer  rose-red,  and  still  more 
rarely  green  or  blue,  but  more  frequently  pale 
brown.  The  purest  diamonds  are  perfectly  trans- 
parent. The  colourless  diamond  has  a  specific 
gravity  which  is  in  proportion  to  that  of  water, 
ill  to  l.iKX),  according  to  Brisson.  This  va- 
ries however  considerably.  When  rubbed  it  be- 
comes inisitinhj  electric,"  even  before  it  has  been 
cut  by  the  lapidary. 

Diamond  is  not  acted  upon  by  acids,  or  by  any 
chemical  agent,  oxygen  excepted;  and  this  re- 
quires a  verj  great  increase  of  temperature  to 
produce  anj  eflect. 

The  diamond    burns  by  ■    strong  heat,    with  a 

feasible  flame,  like  other  combustible  bodies,  at- 
tracts ad  becoming  wholly  conn  rted 
into  carbonic  acid  fras  during  that  proi 
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It  combiues  with  iron  by  fusion,  and  co:i> 
it,  like  common  charcoal,  into  steel ;  but  diamond 
requires  a  much  higher  temperature  for  its  com- 
bustion than  common  charcoal  does,  and  even 
then  it  con, nines  but  slowly,  and  ceases  to  burn 
the  instant  it-  temperature  is  lowered. 

"  From  the  high  retractive  power  of  the  dia- 
mond, Hiot  and  Arago  supposed  that  it  might 
contain  hydrogen.  Sir  II.  Davy,  from  the  action 
of  potassium  on  it,  and  its  non-conduction  of 
electricity,  suggested  in  his  third  Bakerian  lec- 
ture, that  a  minute  portion  ol  oxygen  might  exist 
in  it ;  and  in  his  neu  experiments  on  the  fluoric 
compounds,  lie  threw  out  the  idea,  that  it  might 
be  the  carbonaceous  principle,  combined  with 
some  new,  light,  and  subtle  element  of  the  oxy- 
genous and  chlorine  class. 

This  unrivalled  chemist,  during  his  residence 
at  Florence  in  March  1814,  made  several  experi- 
ments on  the  combustion  of  the  diamond  and  of 
plumbago,  by  means  of  the  great  lens  in  the  cabi- 
net of  natural  history  ;  the  same  instrument  as 
that  employed  in  the  first  trials  on  the  action  of 
the  solar  heat  on  the  diamond,  instituted  in  1694 
by  Cosmo  III.  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany.  He 
subsequently  made  a  series  of  researches*  on  the 
combustion  of  different  kinds  of  charcoal  at 
Home,  in-  mode  of  investigation  was  peculiarly 
elegant,  and  led  to  the  most  decisive  results. 

He  found  that  diamond,  when  strongly  ignited 
by  the  lens,  in  a  thin  capsule  of  platinum,  perfora- 
ted with  many  orifices,  so  as  to  admit  a  tree  circu- 
lation of  air,  continued  to  burn  witha  steady  bril- 
liant red  light,  visible  in  the  brightest  sunshine, 
alter  it  was  withdrawn  from  the  locus.  Some 
time  alter  the  diamonds  were  removed  out  ol  the 
focus,  indeed,  a  wire  of  platina  that  attached 
them  to  the  tray  was  fused,  though  their  weight 
was  only  1.84  grains.  His  apparatus  consisted  of 
clear  glass  globes  of  the  capacity  of  from  14  to  40 
cubic  inches,  having  single  apertures  to  which 
stop-cocks  were  attached.  A  small  hollow  cyl- 
inder of  platinum  was  attached  to  one  end  ot  the 
stop-cock,  and  was  mounted  with  the  little  per- 
lorated  capsule  for  containing  the  diamond. 
When  ihc  experiment  was  to  be  made,  the  globe 
containing  the  capsule  and  the  substance  to  be 
burned  was  exhausted  by  an  excellent  air-pump, 
and  pure  oxygen,  from  chlorate  of  potassa,  was 
theu  introduced.  The  change  of  volume  in  the 
gas  after  combustion  was  estimated  by  means  of 
a  fine  tube  connected  with  a  stop-cock,  adapted 
by  a  proper  screw  to  the  stop-cock  of  the  globe, 
and  the  absorption  was  judged  of  by  the  quantity 
of  mercury  that  entered  the  tube  which  afforded 
a  measure  so  exact,  that  no  alteration  however 
minute  could  be  overlooked.  He  had  previously 
satisfied  himself  that  a  quantity  of  moisture,  less 
than  1-lUOthof  a  grain,  is  rendered  evident  by  de- 
position on  a  polished  surface  of  glass  ;  for  apiece 
ot  paper  weighing  one  grain  was  introduced  into 
a  tube  of  about  four  cubic  inches'  capacity,  whose 
exterior  was  slightly  heated  by  a  caudle.  A  dew 
was  immediately  perceptible  on  the  inside  of  the 
glass,  though  tiie  paper,  when  weighed  in  a  bal- 
ance turning  with  1-lOOth  of  a  grain,  indicated  no 
appreciable  diminution. 

The  diamonds  were  always  heated  to  redness 
before  they  were  introduced  into  the  capsule. 
During  their  combustion  ;  the  glass  globe  was 
kept  cool  by  the  application  of  water  to  that  part 
ofit  immediately  above  the  capsule,  and  where 
the  heat  was  greatest. 

From  the  results  of  hi^  different  experiments, 
conducted  with  the  most  unexceptionable  prc- 
ci-ion,  it  is  demonstrated,  that  diamond  affords 
no  other  substance  by    its  combustion    than  pure 
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carbonic  acid  gas ;  and  that  the  process  is  merely 
a  solution  of  diamond  in  oxygen,  without  any 
change  in  the  volume  of  the  gas.  it  likewise  ap- 
pears, that  in  the  combustion  of  the  different  kinds 
of  charcoal,  water  is  produced  ;  and  that  from 
the  diminution  of  the  voiume  of  the  oxygen,  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  water  is  form- 
ed by  the  combustion  of  hydrogen  existing  in 
strongly  ignited  charcoal.  As  the  charcoal  from 
oil  of  turpentine  leit  uo  r<  .duum,  no  other  cause 
but  the  presence  of  hydrogen  can  be  assigned 
for  the  diminution  occasioned  in  tue  volume  of 
the  gas  during  its  combustion. 

The  only  chemical  difference  perceptible  be- 
tween diamond  and  the  purest  charcoal  is,  that 
the  last  contains  a  minute  portion  of  hydrogen  ; 
but  can  a  quantity  of  an  element,  less  in  some 
cases  than  l-50,000th  part  of  the  weight  of  the 
substance,  occasion  so  great  a  difference  in  physi- 
cal and  chemical  characters  ?  The  opinion  of 
Tennant,  that  the  difference  depends  on  crystal- 
lisation, seems  to  be  correct.  Transparent  solid 
bodies  are  in  general  non-conductors  of  electrici- 
ty ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  same  corpuscular 
arrangements  which  give  to  matter  the  power  of 
transmitting  and  polarising  light,  are  likewise 
connected  with  its  relations  to  electricity.  Thus 
water,  the  hydrates  of  the  alkalies,  and  a  number 
of  other  bodies  which  are  conductors  of  electrici- 
ty when  fluid,  become  non-conductors  in  their 
crystallised  form. 

That  charcoal  is  more  inflammable  than  the 
diamond,  may  be  explained  from  the  looseness  of 
its  texture,  and  from  the  hydrogen  it  contains. 
But  the  diamond  appears  to  burn  in  oxygen  with 
as  much  facility  as  plumbago,  so  that  at  least  one 
distinction  supposed  to  exist  between  the  diamond 
and  common  carbonaceous  substances  is  done 
away  by  these  researches.  The  power  possessed 
by  certain  carbonaceous  substances  of  absorbing 
gases,  and  separating  colouring  matters  from 
fluids,  is  probably  mechanical  and  dependent  on 
their  porous  organic  structure ;  for  it  belongs  in 
the  highest  degree  to  vegetable  and  animal  char- 
coal, and  it  does  not  exist  in  plumbago,  coak,  or 
anthracite. 

The  nature  of  the  chemical  difference  between 
the  diamond  and  other  carbonaceous  substances, 
may  be  demonstrated  by  igniting  them  in  chlorine, 
■when  muriatic  acid  is  produced  from  the  latter, 
but  not  from  the  former.  The  visible  acid  va- 
pour is  owing  to  the  moisture  present  in  the  chlo- 
rine uniting  to  the  dry  muriatic  gas.  But  char- 
coal, after  being  intensely  ignited  in  chlorine,  is 
not  altered  in  its  conducting  power  of  colour. 
This  circumstance  is  in  favour  of  the  opinion,  that 
the  minute  quantity  of  hydrogen  is  not  the  cause 
of  the  great  difference  between  the  physical  pro- 
perties of  the  diamond  and  charcoal."  See 
Carbon. 

Diamond-shaped.     See  Leaf. 

Diamo'ron.  (From  iia,  and  pupov,  a  mul- 
berry. )     A  preparation  of  mulberries. 

Diamo'schum.  (From  Sta,  and  pocxos, 
musk.)  An  antidote  in  which  musk  is  a  chief 
ingredient. 

Diamoto'sis.  (From  cia,  and /io/o?,  lint.) 
The  introduction  of  lint  into  an  ulcer  or  wound. 

DIA'NA.  I.  the  moon.  j  N 

2.  The  chemical  name  lor  sil^sr  from  its  white 
shining  appearance. 

Diananca'smus.  (From  lia,  and  avayKa^w, 
to  force. )  1 .  the  forcible  restoration  ot  a  luxated 
part  into  its  proper  place. 

2.  An  instrument  to  reduce  a  distorted  spine. 

DIA'NDRIA.     (From  ru  twice,  and  avr,p,    a 

man.)    The  name  of  a  class  in  tlie  sexual  svstem> 
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consisting  of  hermaphrodite  plauts  which  have 
flowers  with  two  stamina?. 

DIATnTHL'S.  (From  A<s,  fiios,  Jove,  and 
avdos,  a  flower :  so  called  from  the  elegance  and 
fragrance  of  its  flower. )  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnsean  system.  Class,  Decandria ; 
Order,  Digynia. 

Dianthus  CARTSPHTi.Lr*.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  clove-pink.  Caryophyllum  rubrum  ; 
Tunica;  Vetonica;  Betonica;  Coronaria;  Ca- 
ryophyllus  hortensis.  Clove  gilliflower.  Clove 
July  flower.  This  fragrant  plant,  Dianthus — 
Jloribus  solitariis,  squamis  calycinis  subovatis, 
brevissimis,  corollis  crenatis,  of  Linnxus,  grows 
wild  in  several  parts  of  England  ;  but  the  flow- 
er>,  which  are  pharmaceutical^  employed,  are 
usually  produced  in  gardens :  they  have  a  pleasant 
aromatic  smell,  somewhat  allied  to  that  of  clove- 
spice  ;  tlieir  taste  is  bitterish  and  sub-adstringent. 
These  flowers  were  formerly  in  extensive  use, 
but  are  now  merely  employed  in  lorra  of  syrup, 
as  a  useful  and  pleasant  vehicle  for  other  medi- 
cines. 

Diapa'sma.  (From  lianacou,  to  sprinkle.) 
A  medicine  reduced  to  powder  and  sprinkled 
over  the  body,  or  any  part. 

DIAPEDE'SIS.  (From  Siaxtfau,  to  leap 
through.)  The  transudation  or  escape  of  blood 
through  the  coats  of  an  artery. 

Diape'gma.  (From  bia-rrtjyvvit),  to  close  to- 
gether. )  A  surgical  instrument  for  closing  to- 
gether broken  bones. 

Diape'nte.  (From  Sia,  and  lrtvrt,  five.)  A 
medicine  composed  of  five  ingredients. 

DIAPHANOUS.  (Diaphanosus  ;  from  ha 
through,  and  faivia,  to  shine.)  A  term  applied 
to  any  substance  which  is  transparent ;  as  the 
hyaloid  membrane  covering  the  vitreous  humour 
of  the  eye,  which  is  as  transparent  as  glass. 

Diaphqs'nicum.  (From  ita,  and  ^oivc£,  a 
date.)     A  medicine  made  of  dates. 

DIA'PHORA.  (From  Siafcpw,  to  distinguish.) 
The  distinction  of  diseases  by  their  characteristic 
marks  and  symptoms. 

DIAPHORE'SIS.  (From  Suvpopcu,  to  carry 
through.)     Perspiration. 

DIAPHORETIC.  (Diaphoreticus ;  from 
Zta<poptu>,  to  carry  through. )  That  which,  from 
being  taken  internally,  increases  the  discharge  by 
the  skin.  When  this  is  carried  so  far  as  to  be 
condensed  on  the  surface,  it  forms  sweat :  and 
the  medicine  producing  it  is  named  sudorific. 
Between  diaphoretic  and  sudorific  there  is  no  dis- 
tinction ;  the  operation  is  in  both  cases  the 
same,  and  differs  only  in  degree  from  augmenta- 
tion of  dose,  or  employment  of  assistant  means. 
This  class  of  medicines  comprehends  five  orders. 

1.  Pungent  Diaphoretics,  as  the  volatile  salts , 
and  essential  oils,  which  are  well  adapted  for  the 
aged  ;  those  in  whose  system  there  is  little  sensi- 
bility ;  those  who  are  difficultly  affected  by  other 
diaphoretics  ;  and  those  whose  stomachs  will  not 
bear  large  doses  of  medicines. 

2.  Calefacient  diaphoretics,  such  as  serpenta- 
riacontrayei^va,  and  guaiacum  :  these  are  given 
injeVses  where  the  circulation  i»  low  and  lan- 
guid. 

3.  Stimulant  diaphoretics,  as  antiraonial  and 
mercurial  preparations,  which  are  best  fitted  for 
the  vigorous  and  plethoric. 

4.  Antispasmodic  diaphoretics,  as  opium, 
musk,  and  camphire,  which  are  given  to  produce 
a  diaphoresis,  when  the  momentum  of  the  blood 
is  increased. 

5.  Diluent  diaphoretics,  as  water,  whey,  &c. 
which  are  best  calculated  for  that  habit  in  which 
a  predisposition   to  sweating  is  wanted,  and  in 
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winch  nil  diaphoresis  takes  place,  although  there 
|i  nt  causes  to  produce  it. 

DIAPHRAGM  A.  (Diaphragma,  mati$. 
11.  ;  from  ha,  and  <ppar]'u,  to  divide.^  Septum 
transvertum.  The  midrifj  or  diaphragm.  \ 
muscle  that  divides  the  tliorax  1'rora  the  abdo- 
men. It  is  composed  of  two  mtuelea;  the  first 
and  superior  of  these  arises  from  the  sternum, 
and  the  ends  of  the  last  ribs  on  each  side.  Its 
fibres,  from  this  semicircular  origination,  tend 
towards  their  centre,  and  terminate  in  a  tendon, 
or  aponeurosis,  which  is  termed  the  centrum  ten- 
dinonum.  The  second  and  inferior  muscle  comes 
from  the  vertebrae  of  the  loins  by  two  produc- 
tions, of  which  that  on  the  right  side  comes  from 
t  Ik  first,  second,  and  third  vertebrae  of  the  loins  ; 
that  on  the  left  side  is  somewhat  shorter,  and  both 
theM  portions  join  and  make  the  lower  part  of  the 
diaphragm,  which  joins  its  tendons  with  the  ten- 
don of  the  other,  so  that  they  make  but  one  mus- 
cular partition.  It  is  covered  by  the  pleura  on 
its  upper  side,  and  by  the  peritonaeum  on  the 
lower  side.  It  is  pierced  in  the  middle  for  the 
passage  of  the  vena  cava  ;  in  its  lower  part  for 
the  oesophagus,  and  the  nerves,  which  go  to  the 
upper  orifice  of  the  stomach,  and  betwixt  the  pro* 
ductioni  of  the  inferior  muscle,  passes  the  aorta, 
the  thoracic  duct,  and  the  vena  azygos.  It  re- 
ceives arteries  and  veins  called  phrenic  or  dia- 
phragmatic, from  the  cava  and  aorta  :  and  some- 
times on' its  lower  part  two  branches  from  the 
vena  adiposa,  and  two  arteries  from  the  lumharcs. 
It  has  two  nerves  which  come  from  the  third  ver- 
tebra of  the  neck,  which  pass  through  the  cavity 
of  the  thorax,  and  are  lost  in  its  substance.  In  its 
natural  situation,  the  diaphragm  is  convex  on 
the  upper  side  towards  the  breast,  and  concave 
on  its  lower  side  towards  the  belly  ;  therefore, 
when  its  fibres  swell  and  contract,  it  must  become 
plain  on  each  side,  and  consequently  the  cavity 
Of  the  breast  is  enlarged  to  give  liberty  to  the 
lungs  to  receive  air  in  inspiration  ;  and  the  sto- 
mach and  intestines  are  pressed  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  their  contents ;  hence  the  use  of  this 
muscle  is  very  considerable  ;  it  is  the  principal 
agent  in  respiration,  particularly  in  inspiration  ; 
for  when  it  is  in  action  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  is 
enlarged,  particularly  at  the  sides,  where  the 
lungs  arc  chiefly  situated  :  and  as  the  lungs  must 
always  be  contiguous  to  the  inside  of  the  thorax 
and  upper  side  of  the  diaphragm,  the  air  rushes 
into  them,  in  order  to  fill  up  the  increased  space. 
In  expiration  it  is  relaxed  and  pushtS  up  by  the 
pressure  oft  lie  abdominal  muscles  upon  the  visce- 
ra of  the  abdomen  ;  and  at  the  same  time  that 
they  press  it  upwards,  they  pull  down  the  ribs,  by 
which  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  is  diminished,  and 
the  air  suddenly  pushed  out  of  the  lungs. 

DIAPHRAGMATITTS.  (From  hafpayua, 
the  diaphragm. )  Inflammation  of  the  diaphragm. 
See  Paraphrenias. 

Dia'phthora.  (From  itciltdupv,  to  corrupt. ) 
An  abortion  where  the  fcetOf  is  corrupted  in  the 
womb. 

Diatiiti .aVtica.      (From  itaQvlaomo,  to  pre- 
.)      Medicines  which  resist  putrefaction  or 
pr*i  BUI  inliciion. 

Dia'i'iiysis.  (From  Atafvm,  to  divide. )  An 
interstice  or  partition  between  the  joints. 

DuraSCL  I  cm.  (From  ita,  and  maatXatov, 
(hi  oil  of  pitch,  or  liquid  pitch.)  A  composition 
in  which  is  Liquid  pitch, 

1>IA  I'I.asis.  (From  han\anau>,  to  put  togeth- 
er.) The  replacing  a  luv.itr <l  01  fractured  'bone 
in  its  proper  situation. 

Dl4  to  anoint.) 
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An  unction  or  fomentation   applied  to  the  « 
body  or  any  part. 

Dia'pn  l.  ( From  hairvtu,  to  blow  through,  or 
pass  gently  as  the  breath  doc.s. )  An  insensible 
discharge  of  the  urine. 

DIA'PNOE.  (From  ha-'.  :u>,  to  breathe 
through. )  The  transpiration  of  vapour  through 
the  pores  of  the  skin. 

DIAPNQ/1CA.  (From  ciairvcw,  to  transpire.) 
Diaphoretics  or  medicines  which  promote  per- 
spiration. 

Diapore'ma.  (From  ita-xoptu,  to  be  in 
doubt.)     Nervous  anxiety. 

Diaporon.  (From  ita,  and  otwpa,  autumnal 
fruits.  J  A  composition  in  which  are  several  au- 
tumnal fruits,  as  quinces,  medlars,  and  services. 
Diapra'ssium.  (From  ha,  and  -zpacraiov,  hore- 
hound. )  A  composition  in  which  horehound  is 
the  principal  ingredient. 

Diapru'nijm.  (From  ita,  and  irpovv>},a prune.) 
An  electuary  of  prunes. 

Diapso'ricum.     (From  ita,  and  \j.upa,  the  itch 
or  scurvy. )     A  medicine  for  the  itch  or  scurvy. 
Diapte'rnes.      (From   ha,  and   nlepva,  the 
heel.)     A  composition  of  cow  heel  and  cheese. 

Diaptero'sis.       (From    ha,    and    trlepov,   a 
feather.)    The  cleaning  the  ears  with  a  feather. 
Diafye'ma*.      (From  <5ia,  and  rruov,  pus.)     A 
suppuration  or  abscess. 

Diapte'mata.  (From  iioiroij/za,  a  suppura- 
tion.)    Suppurating  medicines. 

Diapye'tica.  (From  iuurvvpa,  a  suppura- 
tion.)    Suppurating  applications. 

I)i  ariio'c  it  a.  (From  ha,  and  pijx"?,  a  space. ) 
The  space  between  the  foldings  of  a  bandage. 

DIA'RIUS.  (From  dies,  a  day. )  A  term  ap- 
plied to  fevers  which  last  but  one  day. 

Diaroma'ticum.  (From  ha,  and  apojiaftKoo, 
an  aromatic. )     A  composition  of  spices. 

Dia'rrhage.  (From  iiupprrywpi,  to  break 
asunder.)     A  fracture. 

Diarrhodo'mem.  (From  ha,  poiov,  a  rosr, 
and  pt\t,  honey.)  Scamraony,  agaric,  pepper 
and  honey. 

Dia'rrhodon.  (From  it.i,  and  poiov,  a  rose.) 
A  composition  of  roses. 

DIARRHCE'A.  (From  happr<o,  to  flow  through. 
A  purging.  It  is  distinguished  by  frequent  stools 
with  the  natural  excrement,  not  contagious,  and 
seldom  attended  with  pyrexia.  It  is  a  genus  of 
disease  in  the  class  Neuroses,  and  order  Spasini 
of  Cullen,  containing  the  following  species  : 

1.  Diarrhaa  crapulosa.  The  feculent  di- 
arrhoea, from  crapulus,  one  who  overloads  his 
stomach. 

2.  Diarrhaa  biliosa.  The  bilious,  from  an 
increased  secretion  of  bile. 

3.  Diarrhaa  mucosa.  The  mucous,  from  a 
quantity  of  slime  being  voided. 

4.  Diarrhaa  hepatirrhaa.  The  hepatic,  in 
which  there  is  a  quantity  of  serous  matter,  some- 
what resembling  the  washings  of  flesh,  voided  ; 
the  liver  being   primarily  affected. 

5.  Diarrhaa  lienteri'ca.  The  lientery  ;  when 
the  food  passes  unchanged. 

6.  Diarrhaa  caliaca..  Thecoeliac  passion: 
the  food  passes  off  in  this  affection  in  a  white  li- 
quid state  like  chyle. 

7.  Diarrhaa  c'ermino.'a.  Arising  from  worras^ 
Diarrhoea  seems  evidently  to  depend  pn  an  in- 
crease of  the  peristaltic  motion,  or  of  the  secre- 
tion of  the  intestines  ;  aud  besides  the  causes  al- 
ready noticed,  it  may  arise  from  many  others,  in- 
flueneaug  the  system  generally,  or  the  particular 
scat  of  the  disease.  Of  the  former  kind  are  cold, 
checking    nenpiratioB,   certain  passions  of   the 
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mind,  and  other  disorders  ;  as  dentition,  gout, 
Jever,  &c.  To  the  latter  belong  various  acrid 
iugesta,  drastic  cathartics,  spontaneous  acidity 
&e.  In  this  complaint  each  discharge  is  usually 
preceded  by  a  murmuring  noise,  with  a  sense  of 
weight  and  uneasiness  in  the  hypogustrium. 
When  it  is  protracted,  the  stomach  usually  be- 
comes affected  with  sickness,  or  sometimes  vo- 
miting, the  countenance  grows  pale  or  sallow,  and 
the  skin  generally  dry  and  risrid.  Ultimately 
great  debility  and  emaciation,  with  dropsy  of  the 
hiwer  extremities,  often  supervene.  Dissections 
of  diarrhcea,  where  it  terminated  fatally,  have 
shown  ulcerations  of  the  internal  surface  of  the 
intestines,  sometimes  to  a  considerable  extent, 
especially  about  the  follicular  glands ;  in  which 
occasionally  a  cancerous  character  has  been  ob- 
servable. The  treatment  of  this  complaint  must 
vary  greatly  according  to  circumstances :  some- 
times we  can  only  hope  to  palliate,  as  when  it 
occurs  in  the  advanced  period  of  phthisis  pulmo- 
nalis  ;  sometimes  it  is  rather  to  be  encouraged, 
relieving  more  serious  symptoms,  as  a  bilious  di- 
arrhoea coming  on  in  fever,  though  still  some  limits 
must  be  put  to  the  discharge.  »Vhere,  however, 
ffc  are  warranted  in  using  the  most  speedy  means 
ef  stopping  it,  the  objects  are,  1.  To  obviate  the 
several  causes.  2.  To  lessen  ihe  inordinate  ac- 
tion, and  give  tone  to  the  intestine. 

I.  Emetics  may  sometimes  be  useful,  clearing 
cut  the  stomach,  and  liver,  as  well  as  determin- 
ing to  the  skin.  Cathartics  also  expelling  worms, 
or  indurated  faeces  ;  bat  any  acrimony  in  the  in- 
testine would  probably  cause  its  own  discharge, 
and  where  there  is  much  irritability,  they  might 
aggravate  the  disease  :  however,  in  protracted  ca- 
ses, the  alrine  contents  speedily  become  vitiated, 
and  renew  the  irritation  ;  which  may  be  best 
obviated  by  an  occasional  mild  aperient,  particu- 
larly rhubarb.  If,  however,  the  liver  do  not  per- 
form its  office,  the  intestine  will  hardly  recover  its 
healthy  condition  :  and  that  may  most  probably 
be  effected  by  the  cautious  use  of  mercury.  Like- 
wise articles  which  determine  the  fluids  to  other 
outlets,  diuretics,  and  particularly  diaphoretics, 
in  many  cases  contribute  materially  to  recovery  ; 
thfi  latter  perhaps  assisted  by  bathing,  warm 
clothing,  gentle  exercise,  &c.  Diluent,  demul- 
cent, antacid,  and  other  chemical  remedies,  may 
1)0  employed  to  correct  acrimony,  according  to 
it's  particular  nature.  In  children  teething,  the 
gums  should  be  lanced  ;  and  if  the  bowels  have 
been  attacked  on  the  repulsion  of  some  other  dis- 
ease, it  may  often  be  proper  to  endeavour  to  re- 
store this.  But  a  matter  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance is  the  due  regulation  of  the  diet,  carefully 
avoiding  those  articles,  which  are  likely  to  disa- 
gree, or  irritate  the  bowels,  and  preferring  such 
as  have  a  mild  astringent  effect.  Fish,  milk,  and 
vegetables,  little  acescent,  as  rice,  bread,  &c.  are 
best ;  and  for  the  drink,  madeira  or  brandy,  suf- 
ficiently diluted  rather  than  malt  liquors. 

II.  Some  of  the  means  already  noticed  will 
help  to  fulfil  the  second  indication  also,  as  a 
wholesome  diet,  exercise,  diaphoretics,  &c.  :  but 
there  are  others  of  more  power,  which  must  be 
resorted  to  in  urgent  cases.  At  the  head  of  these 
is  opium,  a  full  dose  of  which  frequently  at  once 
effects  a  cure  ;  but  where  there  is  some  more  fix- 
ed cause,  and  the  complaint  of  any  standing,  mode- 
rate quantities  repeated  at  proper  intervals  will  an- 
swer better,  and  other  subsidiary  means  ought  not 
to  be  neglected  ;  aromatics  may  prevent  its  dis- 
ordering the  stomach,  rhubarb  obviate  its  causing 
permanent  constipation,  &c.  Tonics  are  gene- 
rally proper,  the  discharge  itself  inducing  debility, 
and  where  there  is  a  deficiency  of  bile  particu- 
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larly,  the  lighter  forms  of  the  aromatic  bittenr, 
as  the  infusum  calumbae,  &c.  will  materially  as- 
sist ;  and  mild  chalybeates  are  sometimes  ser- 
viceable. In  protracted  cases  astringents  come  in 
aid  of  the  general  plan,  and  where  opium  disa- 
grees, they  may  be  more  necessary  :  but  the  mild- 
er ones  should  be  employed  at  first,  the  more 
powerful  only  where  the  patient  appears  sinking. 
Chalk  and  lime-water  answer  best  where  there  i-; 
acidity  ;  otherwise  the  pomegranate  rind,  logwood 
extract,  catechu,  Kino,  tormentil,  &c.  may  be 
given  :  where  these  fail,  alum,  salphate  of  zinc 
galls,  or  superacetate  of  lead. 

DIARTHRO'SIS.  (From  hapOpou,  to  articu- 
late.) A  moveable  connection  of  bones.  This 
genus  has  five  species,  viz.  enarthrosis,  arthro- 
dia,  ginglymus,  trochoides,  and  amphiarthrosis. 

Diasapo'nium.  (From  ita,  and  aa-rtuv,  soap.) 
An  ointment  of  soap. 

Diasaty'rium.  (From  ita,  and  aajvpiov,  the. 
orchis.)    An  ointment  of  the  orchis-root. 

Diasci'llium.  (From  eta,  and  cxiAAa,  the 
squill.)     Oxyinel  and  vinegar  of  squills. 

Diasci'ncus.  (From  iia,  and  omyKOi,  the 
crocodile.)  A  name  for  the  mithridate,  in  the 
composition  of  which  there  was  a  part  of  the 
crocodile. 

DiASCo'RDirji.  (From  ita,  and  exopitov,  the 
water  germander. )     Electuary  of  scordium. 

Diase'na.  (From  ita,  and  sena.)  A  medi- 
cine in  which  is  senna. 

Diasmi'rnum.  (From  iia,  and u/jupw?,  myrrh. ) 
Diasmyrnes.  A  wash  for  the  eyes  composed  of 
myrrh. 

"Diaso'sticus.  (From  iiaow?n>,  to  preserve.) 
That  which  preserves  health. 

DiaSPE'rmatum.  (From  iia,  and  inrtppa, 
seed. )     A  medicine  composed  chiefly  of  seeds. 

Dia'sphage.  (From  iiao&afya,  to  separate.) 
Diasphaxi*.      The  interstice  between  two  veins. 

Diasphy'xis.  (From  cia,  and<r£v£w,  to  strike.) 
The  pulsation  of  an  artery. 

DIASTASIS.  (From  hiartjpi,  to  separate.) 
Diastema.  A  separation.  A  separation  of  the 
ends  of  bones  ;  as  that  which  occasionally  hap- 
pens to  the  bones  of  the  cranium,  in  some  cases 
of  hydrocephalus. 

Diaste'aton.  (From  iia,  and  j-top,  fat.)  An 
ointment  of  the  fat  of  animals. 

Diaste'ua.     See  Diastasis. 

DIASTOLE.  (From  iia,  and  orcAAw,  to 
stretch. )  The  dilatation  of  the  heart  and  arte- 
ries.    See  Circulation. 

Diastomo'sis.  (From  itas-opow,  to  dilate.) 
Any  dilatation,  or  dilating  instrument. 

Diastre'mma.  (From  itazpupu,  to  turn  aside.) 
DiasVi  ophe.    A  distortion  of  any  limb  or  part. 

Dia'strophe.     See  Diaatremma. 

Dia'tasis.  I From  iiarcivu,  to  distend.)  The 
extension  of  a  fractured  limb,  in  order  to  reduce 
it. 

Diatecom'thum.  (From  iia,  and  l^ohdos, 
the  Jew's  stone. )  An  antidote  containing  lapis 
judiaens. 

DIATERE'SIS.  (From  ita,  and  qtptu>,  to 
perforate. )     A  perforation  or  aperture. 

Diatere'tica.  (From  ita,  and  7epcu>,  to  pre- 
serve.) Medicines  which  preserve  health  and  pre- 
vent disease. 

Diate^ssaron.  (From  ita,  and  rtooapts,  four.) 
A.  medicine  compounded  of  four  simple  ingre- 
dients. 

Diate'ttigum.  (From  c5.a,  and  T^tyuv,  a 
grasshopper.)  A  medicine  in  the  composition 
of  which  were  grasshoppers,  given  as  an  antidote 
to  some  nephritic  complaints  by  -flSginetus. 

DIATHESIS:     /From  ftar«%c,-fb  dispose.) 
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Any  particular  state  of  the  body  :  thus,  in  inflam- 
matory fever,  there  is  an  inflammatory  diathesis, 
fend,  during  |)iitrid  fever,  a  putrid  diathesis. 

DUTHC'SMVt.  (From  ttaOtw,  to  run  through.) 
A  ruptnre  through  which  some  fluid  escapes. 

I)i  vtracac a'nthum.  (From  Sta,  and  rpa- 
ymnda,  tragacanth.)  A  medicine  composed  of 
gum -tragacanth. 

Dia'tkIUM.  (From  iia,  and  7p£'S,  three.)  A 
medicine  composed  of  three  simple  ingredients. 

Diaxyi.a'i.oeh.  (From  bin,  and  £i>A<iAo»z,  the 
Jisrnum  aloes.)  A  medicine  in  which  is  lignum 
aloes. 

Diazo'ma.  (From  bnfavvrm,  to  surround; 
because  it  surrounds  the  cavity  of  the  thorax.) 
The  diaphragm. 

Diazo'stf.r.  (From  ha^vvvfn,  to  surround; 
because  when  the  body  is  girded,  the  belt  usually 
lies  upon  it.)  A  name  of  the  twelfth  vertebra  of 
the  bock. 

Dicente'tum.  (From  fta,  and  Kcfiuo,  to 
stimulate.)  A  pungent  or  stimulating  wash  for 
the  eyes. 

Dichastr'rf.S.  (From  ttyafa,  to  divide,  be- 
cause they  divide  the  food.)  The  name  ot  the 
foreteeth. 

Dichophy'ia.  (From  <5i^<r,  double,  and  <pvo>, 
in  grow.)  A  distemper  of  the  hairs,  in  which 
they  split  and  grow  forked. 

DICHOTOMIJS.  (From o,?,  twice,  and  re/ma, 
to  cut ;  that  is,  cut  into  two.)  Dichotomous  or 
bifurcated.  Applied  to  stems,  styles,  &c.  which 
are  forked  or  divided  into  two. 

DICHROITE,      A  species  of  iolite. 

DICOTYLEDONES.  Two  cotyledons.  See 
Cotyledon. 

DICROTIC.  (Durolicus;  from  fcy,  twice, 
and  Kfiovw,  to  strike. )  A  term  given  to  a  pulse 
in  which  the  artery  rebounds  after  striking,  so  as 
Jo  convey  the  sensation  of  a  double  pulsation. 

Dictamni'tes.  (From  <5i«:7a//i'os,  dittany.)  A 
wine  medicated  with  dittany. 

DICTA'MNUS.  (From  Diclamnus,  a  city 
in  Crete,  on  whose  mountains  it  grows.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnxan  system. 
Clan,  Dccandriu ;  Order,  Monogynia.  Dit- 
tany. 

Dictamnus  albus.  White  fraxinella,  or  bas- 
tard dittany.  Fraxinella.  Dietamnus  albus — 
folii*  pinnatis,  caule  simplici,  of  Linnaeus.  The 
root  of  this  plant  is  the  part  directed  for  medi- 
cinal use  ;  wtien  fresh,  it  has  a  moderately  strong, 
not  disagreeable  smell.  Formerly  it  was  much 
used  as  a  stomachic,  tonic,  and  alcxipharmic, 
and  was  supposed  to  be  a  medicine  of  much  efli- 
c.iey  in  removing  uterine  obstructions  and  de- 
stroying worms  ;  but  its  medicinal  powers  became 
*o  little  regarded  by  modern  physicians,  that  it 
had  fallen  almost  entirely  into  disuse,  till  Baron 
Stoerck  brought  it  into  notice,  by  publishing  sev- 
eral cases  of  its  success,  viz.  in  tertian  intermit- 
tens, worms,  (lumbrici,)  and  menstrual  suppres- 
sions. In  all  these  cases  he  employed  the  pow- 
dered root  to  the  extent  of  a  scruple  twice  a-day. 
lie  also  made  use  of  a  tincture,  prepared  of  two 
ounces  of  the  fresh  root  digested  in  11  ounces  of 
spirit  of  wine  ;  of  this  20  to  M  drops  two  or  three 
times  a-day,  were  successfully  employed  in  epi- 
lepsies, mul,  when  joined  with  steel,  this  root,  we 
are  told,  was  of  great  service  to  chlorotic  patients. 
The  dietamnus  undoubtedly,  layi  Dr.  Woodville 
is  a  medicine  of  confide) ;tl>le  power;  but  not- 
withstanding the  account  of  it  given  by  Stocrck, 
who  Menu  toh«1 1  paid  little  attention  to  its  modus 
operandi,  we  may  Mill  say  with  Haller,  "  nondum 
autem  vires  prodit;iiitati  txptorahm  ett,n  and 
it  is  now  fallen  into  dilOt 


Dictamxus  creticus.  See  Origanum  dk~ 
tamhut. 

Didym^e'a.  (From  iiSvpos,  double.)  A  cata- 
plasm ;  so  called  by  Galen,  from  the  double  use 
to  which  he  puts  it. 

DI'DYMI.  (From  itSvpos,  double.)  Twins. 
An  old  name  of  the  testicles,  and  two  eminences 
of  the  brain,  from  their  double  protuberance. 

DIDYNAMIA.  (From  fi,<;,  twice,  and  iwann, 
power,  two  powers.)  A  name  of  a  class  in  the 
sexual  system  of  plants,  consisting  of  those  with 
hermaphrodite  flowers,  which  have  four  stamina, 
two  of  which  are  long  and  two  short. 

Diecbo'lium.  (From  tin,  and  rxSaAXui,  to 
cast  out.)     A  medicine  causing  an  abortion. 

Diei.e'ctron.  (From  Sta,  and  iXtKJpov,  am- 
ber. )  A  name  of  a  troche,  in  which  amber  is  an 
ingredient. 

DIEiMERBROECK,  Isbrand,  was  born  near 
Utrecht,  in  1609.  After  graduating  at  Angers,  he 
went  to  Nimcguen  in  1636,  and  lor  some  years 
continued  freely  attending  those  who  were  ill  of 
the  plague,  which  raged  with  great  violence,  and 
of  which  he  subsequently  published  an  account. 
This  obtained  him  much  credit :  and  in  1642  he 
was  made  professor  extraordinary  in  medicine  at 
Utrecht ;  when  he  gave  lectures  on  that  subject, 
as  well  as  on  anatomy,  which  rendered  him  very 
popular.  He  received  also  other  distinctions  at 
that  university,  and  continued  in  high  esteem  till 
his  death  in  1674.  He  was  author  besides  of  a 
system  of  anatomy,  and  several  other  works  in 
medicine  and  surgery  ;  part  of  which  were  pub- 
lished after  his  death  by  his  son,  especially  his 
treatise  on  the  measles  and  small-pox. 

DIERVI'LLA.  (Named  in  honour  of  Mr. 
Dierville,  who  first  bronght  it  from  Arcadia.) 
See  Lonicera  diervilla. 

DIET.  Diata.  The  dietetic  part  of  medi- 
cine is  no  inconsiderable  branch,  and  seems  to 
require  a  much  greater  share  of  regard  than  it 
commonly  meets  with.  A  great  variety  of  dis- 
eases might  be  removed  by  the  observance  of  a 
proper  diet  aud  regimen,  without  the  assistance 
of  medicine,  were  it  not  for  the  impatience  of  the 
sufferers.  However,  it  may  on  all  occasions  come 
in  as  a  proper  assistant  to  "the  cure,  which  some- 
times cannot  be  performed  without  a  due  observ- 
ance of  the  non-naturals.  That  food  is,  in  gene- 
ral, thought  the  best  and  most  conducive  to  long 
life,  which  is  most  simple,  pure,  and  free  from 
irritating  qualities,  and  such  as  approaches  near- 
est to  the  nature  of  our  own  bodies  in  a  healthy 
state,  or  is  capable  of  being  easiest  converted  into 
their  substance  by  the  vis  rite,  after  it  has  been 
duly  prepared  by  the  art  of  cookery  ;  but  the  na- 
ture, composition,  virtues,  end  uses  of  particular 
aliments  can  never  be  learnt  to  satisfaction,  with- 
out the  assistance  of  practical  chemistry. 

Diet  drink.  An  alterative  decoction  em- 
ployed daily  in  considerable  quantities,  at  least 
from  a  pint  to  a  quart.  The  decoction  of  sarsa- 
parilla  and  niezereon,  the  Lisbon  diet  drink,  is 
the  mo9t  common  and  most  useful. 

DIETE'TIC.  Dietetic™.  That  part  of 
medicine  which  considers  the  way  of  living  with 
relation  to  food,  or  diet,  suitable  to  any  particu- 
lar case. 

Die'xodos.  (From  ita,  and  t!;olos,  a  way  to 
pass  out.)  Diodos.  In  Hippocrates  it  means 
evacuation  by  stool. 

Diffla'tio.  (From  difflo,  to  blow  away.) 
Perspiration. 

DlFFUSUS.  Diliuscd;  spreading.  Applied 
to  panicles  and  stems.  Panicvla  diffusa,  that 
is  lax  and  spreading  ;  as  in  Saiifraga  umbrosa  ;. 
the  London  pride*  so  common  in  our  gardcli*  • 
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ancd  many  grasses,  especially  the  Qpmraon  culti- 
vated oat.  The  Bunias  kakile,  or  sea  rocket, 
has  the  caulit  diff'usus. 

DIGASTRIC  US.  (From  iiS,  twice,  and 
ytKTTvip,  a  holly  ;  fo  called  from  its  having  two 
hellies.)  Biv  enter  maxilla  of  Albinus.  Mas- 
toido-hygenien  of  Dumas.  A  muscle  situated 
externally  between  the  lower  jaw  and  os  hyoidcx. 
It  arises,  by  a  fleshy  belly,  from  the  upper  part 
f>t  the  processus  mastoideus,  and  descending,  it 
contracts  into  a  round  tendon,  which  passes 
through  the  stylohyoideus,  and  an  annular  liga- 
ment which  is  fastened  to  the  os  hyoides  :  then 
it  grows  fleshy  again,  and  ascends  towards  the 
middle  of  the  edge  of  the  lower  jaw,  where  it  is 
inserted.  Its  use  is  to  open  the  mouth  by  pulling 
the  lower  jaw  downwards  and  backwards  ;  and 
when  the  jaws  rre  shut,  to  raise  the  larynx,  and 
consequently  the  pharynx,  upwards,  as  iu  deglu- 
tition. 

Digerk'ntia.  (From  digero,  to  digest.) 
Medicines  which  promote  the  secretion  of  proper 
pus  in  wounds  and  ulcers. 

DIGESTER.  A  strong  and  tight  iron  kettle 
or  eopper,  furnished  with  a  valve  of  safety  in 
which  bodies  may  be  subjected  to  the  vapour  of 
water,  alkohol,  or  aether,  at  a  pressure  above  that 
of  the  atmosphere. 

DIGESTION.  (Digestio;  from  digero,  to 
dissolve.) 

1.  An  operation  in  chemistry  and  pharmacy, 
in  which  such  matters  as  are  intended  to  act 
slowly  on  each  other,  are  exposed  to  a  heat,  con- 
tinued for  some  time. 

2.  In  physiology,  the  change  that  the  food  un- 
dergoes in  the  stomach,  by  which  it  is  converted 
into  chyme. 

"The  immediate  object  of  digestion  is  the  for- 
mation of  chyle,  a  matter  destined  for  the  repara- 
tion of  the  continual  waste  of  the  animal  econ- 
omy. The  digestive  organs  contribute  also  in 
many  other  ways  to  nutrition. 

If  we  judge  of  the  importance  of  a  function  by 
the  number  and  variety  of  its  organs,  digestion 
ought  to  be  placed  in  the  first  rank  ;  no  other 
function  of  the  animal  economy  presents  such  a 
complicated  apparatus. 

There  always  exists  an  evident  relation  between 
the  sort  of  aliment  proper  for  an  animal  and  the 
disposition  of  its  digestive  organs.  If,  by  their 
nature,  the  aliments  are  very  different  from  the 
elements  which  compose  the  animal  :  if,  for  ex- 
ample, it  is  graminivorous,  the  dimensions  of  the 
apparatus  will  be  more  complicated,  and  more 
considerable ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  animal 
feeds  on  flesh,  the  digestive  organs  will  be  fewer 
and  more  simple,  as  is  seen  in  the  carnivorous 
animals.  Men,  called  to  use  equally  animal  and 
vegetable  aliments,  keeps  a  mean  between  the 
o-raminivorous  and  carnivorous  animals,  as  to  the 
disposition  and  complication  of  his  digestive  ap- 
paratus, without  deserving,  on  that  account,  to 
be  called  omnivorous. 

We  may  represent  the  digestive  apparatus  as  a 
long  canal  differently  twisted  upon  itself,  wide  in 
certain  points,  narrow  in  others,  susceptible  of 
contracting  or  enlarging  its  dimensions,  and  into 
which  a  great  quantity  of  fluids  are  poured  by 
means  of  different  ducts.  The  canal  is  divided 
into  many  parts  by  anatomic  ; 

1.  The  mouth. 

2.  The  pharynx. 

3.  The  oesophagus. 

4.  The  stomach. 

5.  The  small  intestines. 

6.  The  great  infest  int.'. 
1.  The  antjs. 
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Two  membranous  layers  form  the  sides  of  the 
digestive  canal  in  its  whole  length.  The  inner 
layer,  which  is  intended  to  be  in  contact  with  the 
aliments,  consists  of  a  mucous  membrane,  the  ap- 
pearance and  structure  of  which  vary  in  every 
one  of  the  portions  of  the  canal,  so  that  it  is  not 
the  same  in  the  pharynx  as  in  the  mouth,  nor  is 
it  in  the  stomach  like  what  it  is  in  the  oesopha- 
gus, &c.  In  the  lips  and  the  anus  this  membrane 
becomes  confounded  with  the  skin.  The  second 
layer  of  the  sides  of  the  digestive  canal  is  muscu- 
lar ;  it  is  composed  of  two  layers  of  fibres,  one 
longitudinal,  the  other  circular.  The  arrange- 
ment, the  thickness,  the  nature  of  the  fibres  which 
enter  into  the  composition  of  these  strata  are  di."- 
ferent,  according  as  they  are  observed  in  the 
mouth,  in  the  oesophagus,  or  in  the  large  intestine, 
&c.  A  great  number  of  blood-vessels  go  to,  or 
come  from  the  digestive  canal ;  but  the  abdomi- 
nal portion  of  this  canal  receives  a  quantity  in- 
comparably greater  than  the  superior  parts.  This 
presents  only  what  are  necessary  for  its  nutrition, 
and  the  inconsiderable  secretion,  of  which  it  is 
the  seat ;  whilst  the  number  and  the  volume  of 
the  vessels  that  belong  to  the  abdominal  portion 
show  that  it  must  be  the  agent  of  a  consider- 
able secretion.  The  chyliferous  vessels  arise  ex- 
clusively from  the  small  intestine. 

As  to  the  nerves,  they  are  distributed  to  the 
digestive  canal  in  an  order  inverse  to  that  of  the 
vessels  ;  that  is,  the  cephalic  parts,  cervical  and 
pectoral,  receive  a  great  deal  more  than  the  ab- 
dominal portion,  the  stomach  excepted,  where 
the  two  nerves  of  the  eighth  pair  terminate.  The 
other  parts  of  the  canal  scarcely  receive  any 
branch  of  the  cerebral  nerves.  The  only  nerves 
that  are  observed,  proceed  from  the  subdiaphrag- 
matic ganglions  of  the  great  sympathetic.  We 
will  see,  farther  on,  the  relation  that  exists  be- 
tween the  mode  of  distribution  of  the  nerves,  and 
the  functions  of  the  superior  and  inferior  portions 
of  the  digestive  canal. 

The  bodies  that  pour  fluids  into  the  digestive 
canal,  are, 

1 .  The  digestive  mucous  membrane. 

2.  Isolated  follicles  that  are  spread  in  great 
number  in  the  whole  length  of  this  membrane. 

3.  The  agglomerated  follicles  which  are  found 
at  the  isthmus  of  the  throat,  between  the  pillars 
of  the  velum  of  the  palate,  and  sometimes  at  the 
junction  of  the  oesophagus  and  the  stomach. 

4.  The  mucous  glands  which  exist  in  a  greater 
or  less  number  in  the  sides  of  the  checks,  in  the 
roof  of  the  palate  around  the  oesophagus. 

5.  The  parotid,  the  submaxillary,  and  sublin- 
gual glands,  which  secrete  the  saliva  of  the 
mouth,  the  liver,  and  the  pancreas ;  the  first  of 
which  pours  the  bile,  the  second  the  pancreatic 
juice,  by  distinct  canals,  into  the  superior  part  of 
the  small  intestine,  called  duodenum. 

All  the  digestive  organs  contained  in  the  ab- 
dominal cavity  are  immediately  covered,  more  or 
less  completely,  by  the  serous  membrane 'called 
the  peritonaeum.  This  membrane,  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  disposed,  and  by  its  physical 
and  vital  properties,  is  very  useful  in  the  act  ot 
digestion,  by  preserving  to  the  organs  their  re- 
spective relations,  by  favouring  their  changes  ot 
volume,  by  rendering  easy  the  sliding  motions 
which  they  perform  upon  each  other,  and  upon 
the  adjoining  parts. 

The  surface  of  the  mucous  digestive  membrane 
is  always  lubrified  by  a  glutinous  adhesive  matter, 
more  or  less  abundant  than  is  seen  in  greatest 
quantity  where  there  exist  no  follicles, — a  circum- 
stance which  seems  to  indicate  that  these  are  not 
the  only  secretins:  organs.   A  part  of  this  maftois 
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rally  the  name   of  mu- 
luaUy  evaporates,  so  that  there  exists 

U  clly  a  certain  quantity  of  vapours  in  all  the 
points  of"  the  dig<  -live  canal.  The  chemical  na- 
ince.  as  taken  at  the  intestinal 
till  very  little  known.  It  is  trans- 
parent, with  a  light  prey  tint;  it  adherei  to  the 
membrane  which  fornH  it  ;  it-  taste  is  salt,  and 
hty  is  shown  by  the  re-agents  :  its  forma- 
tion still  continues  some  time  after  death.  That 
which  is  formed  in  the  month,  in  the  pharynx, 
and  in  the  (esophagus,  goes  into  the  stomach 
mixed  with  the  saliva,  and  the  fluids  of  the  raii- 
ioiis  glands,  by  movements  of  deglutition,  which 
succeed  each  other  at  near  intervals.  According 
to  this  detail,  it  would  appear  that  the  stomach 
ought  to  contain,  after  it  has  been  some  time 
empty  of  aliments,  a  considerable  quantity  of  a 
mixture  of  mucus,  of  saliva,  and  follicular  fluid. 
This  observation  is  not  proved,  at  least  in  the 
greatest  number  of  individuals.  However,  in  a 
number  of  persons,  who  are  evidently  in  a  par- 
ticular state,  there  exist,  in  the  morning,  in  the 
stomach,  many  ounces  of  this  mixture.  In  cer- 
tain cases  it  is  foamy,  slightly  troubled,  very  lit- 
tle viscous,  holding  suspended  some  flakes  of  mu- 
cus ;  its  taste  is  quite  acid,  not  disagreeable,  very 
sensible  in  the  throat,  acting  upon  the  teeth,  so  as 
to  diminish  the  polish  of  their  surface,  and  ren- 
dering their  motion  upon  each  other  more  diffi- 
cult. This  liquid  reddens  paper  stained  with 
tumsol. 

In  the  same  individual,  in  other  circumstances, 
and  with  the  same  appearances  as  to  colour,  trans- 
parency, and  consistency,  the  liquid  of  the  stom- 
ach had  no  savour,  nor  any  acid  property;  it  is 
a  little  salt  :  the  solution  of  potassa,  as  well  as 
the  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  produced  in  it  no 
apparent  change. 

When  we  examine  the  dead  bodies  of  persons 
killed  by  accident,  the  stomach  not  having  re- 
ceived any  aliments  nor  drink  for  sometime,  this 
organ  contains  only  a  very  few  acid  mucosities 
adhering  to  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  part  of 
which,  in  the  pyloric  portion  of  that  viscus,  ap- 
pears reduced  to  chyme.  It  is,  then,  very  pro- 
bable, that  the  Liquid  which  ought  to  he  in  the 
stomach  is  digested  by  this  visc.us  as  an  alimentary 
substance,  and  that  litis  is  the  reason  why  it  docs 
not  accumulate  there. 

In  animals  the  organisation  of  which  approaches 
to  that  of  man,  such  as  dogs  and  cats,  there  is  no 
liquid  found  in  the  stomach  after  one,  or  many 
days  of  complete  abstinence  ;  there  is  seen  only  a 
small  quantity  of  viscous  mucosity  adhering  to 
the  sides  of  the  organ,  towards  its  sp/emc/ex- 
frcmity.  This  matter  has  the  greatest  analogy, 
both  chemical  and  physical,  with  that  which  is 
found  in  the  stomach  of  man.  Hut,  if  we  make 
IhOM  animals  swallow  a  body  which  is  not  sus- 
ceptible ol  being  digested,  as  a  pebble  for  exam- 
ple, then1  forms,  after  some  time,  in  the  cavity  of 
the  stomach,  a  certain  quantity  of  an  acid  liquid 
mucous  of  a  greyish  colour,  sensibly  salt,  which, 
hi  its  composition,  is  nearly  the  same  as  that 
found  sometimes  in  man. 

This  liquid,  resulting  from  the  mixture  of  the 
mueosilies  of  the  mouth,  of  the  pharynx,  of  the 
OMOphagUS  and  the  stomach,  with  the  liquid  se- 
creted by  the  follicles  of  the  same  parts  and  with 
the  saliva,  has  been  called  by  physiologists  the 
gastrtr  /Met,  and  to  which  they  have  attributed 
particular  proper!  i 

III  the  small  intestine  there  is  also  formed 
a  great  quantity  of  mucous  matter,  which  rests 
habitually  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  iut >  rl 
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it  diflers  little  from  that  of  which  we  have  spoken 
above  ;  it  is  vi-cid,  tough,  and  has  a  salt  and  acid 
savour ;  it  is  r<  newed  with  great  rapidity.  If 
tiie  mucous  membrane  id'  this  intestine  is  laid 
bare,  in  a  dog,  and  the  layer  of  mucous  absorbed 
by  a  sponge,  it  will  appear  again  in  a  minute. 
This  observation  may  be  repeated  as  often  as  we 
please,  until  the  intestine  becomes  inflamed  by 
the  contact  of  the  air,  and  foreign  bodies. 

The  mucus  of  the  stomach  penetrates  into  the 
cavity  of  the  small  intestine  only  under  the  form 
of  a  pulpous  matter,  greyish  and  opaque,  which 
has  all  the  appearance  of  a  particular  chyme. 

It  is  at  the  surface  of  this  same  portion  of  the 
digestive  canal  that  the  bile  is  delivered  as  well  as 
the  liquid  secreted  by  the  pancreas.  In  animals, 
such  as  dogs,  the  flowing  of  these  liquids  takes 
place  at  intervals,  that  is,  about  twice  in  a  minute, 
there  is  seen  to  spring  from  the  orifice  of  the  duc- 
tus choledochus,  or  biliary  canal,  a  drop  of  bile, 
which  immediately  spreads  itself  uniformly  in  a 
sheet  upon  the  surrounding  parts,  which  are  al- 
ready impregnated  with  it;  there  is,  also,  con- 
stantly found  a  certain  quantity  of  bile  in  the  small 
intestine. 

The  flowing  of  the  liquid  formed  by  the  pan- 
creas takes  place  much  in  the  same  manner,  but  it 
is  much  slower  ;  sometimes  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
passes  before  a  drop  of  this  fluid  springs  from  the 
orifice  of  the  canal  which  pours  it  into  tho  intes- 
tine. 

The  different  fluids  deposited  in  the  small  in- 
testine, which  are,  the  chymons  matter  that  comes 
from  the  stomach,  the  mucus,  the  follicular  fluid, 
the  bile,  and  the  pancreatic  liquid,  all  mix  to- 
gether ;  but,  on  account  of  its  properties,  and 
perhaps  of  its  proportions,  the  bile  predominates, 
and  gives  to  the  mixture  its  proper  taste  and  co- 
lour. A  great  part  of  this  mixture  descends  to- 
wards the  large  intestine,  and  passes  into  it ;  in 
this  passage,  it  becomes  more  consistent,  and  the 
clear  yellow  colour  which  it  had  before  becomes 
dark,  and  afterwards  greenish.  There  are,  how- 
ever, in  this  respect,  strong  individual  differences. 

In  the  large  intestine,  the  mucous  and  follicu- 
lar secretion  appears  less  active  than  in  the  small 
intestine  ;  the  mixture  of  fluids  which  comes  from 
the  small  intestine  acquires  in  it  more  consist- 
ence ;  it  contracts  a  foetid  odour,  analogous  to 
that  of  ordinary  excrements  :  it  has,  besides,  the 
appearance  of  it,  by  its  colour,  odour,  &c. 

The  knowledge  of  these  facts  enables  us  to  un- 
derstand how  a  person  who  uses  no  aliments  call 
continue  to  produce  excrements,  and  how,  in  cer- 
tain diseases,  their  quantity  is  very  considerable, 
though  the  sick  person  has  been  long  deprived  of 
every  alimentary  substance,  eVen  of  a  liquid  kind. 
Round  the  anus  exist  follicles,  which  secrete  a 
fatty  matter  of  a  singularly  powerful  odour. 

We  find  gas  almost  always  in  the  intestinal  ca- 
nal ;  the  stomach  contains  only  very  little.  The 
chemical  nature  of  these  gases  has  not  yet  been 
examined  with  rare  ;  but  as  the  saliva  that  we 
swallow  is  always  more  or  less  impregnated  with 
atmospheric  air,  it  is  probably  the  atmospheric 
air,  more  or  less  changed,  which  is  found  in  the 
stomach.  At  least,  it  contains  carbonic  acid. 
The  small  intestine  contains  only  a  small  quan- 
tity of  gas  ;  it  is  a  mixture  of  carbonic  acid,  of 
azote  and  hydrogen.  The  large  intestine  con- 
tains carbonic  acid,  azote,  and  hydrogen,  some- 
times carbureted,  sometimes  sulphurcted.  Twen- 
ty-three per  cent,  of  this  gas  was  found  in  the 
rectum  of  an  individual,  whose  large  intestine 
contained  no  excrement. 

The  muscular  layer  of  the  digestive  canal  de- 
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serves  to  be  remarked,  in  respect  to  the  different 
modes  of  contraction  it  presents.  The  lips,  the 
jaws,  in  most  cases  the  tongue,  the  cheeks,  are 
moved  by  a  contraction,  entirely  like  that  of  the 
muscles  of  locomotion.  The  roof  of  the  palate, 
the  pharynx,  the  oesophagus,  and  the  tongue  in 
certain  particular  circumstances,  offer  many  mo- 
tions, which  have  a  manifest  analogy  with  muscu- 
lar contraction,  but  which  are  very  different  from 
it  because  they  take  place  without  the  participa- 
tion of  the  will. 

This  does  not  imply  that  the  motions  of  the 
parts  just  named  are  beyond  the  influence  of  the 
nerves  ;  experience  proves  directly  the  contrary. 
If,  for  example,  the  nerves  that  come  to  the  oeso- 
phagus are  cut,  this  tube  is  deprived  of  its  con- 
tractile faculty. 

The  muscles  of  the  velum  of  the  palate,  those 
of  the  pharynx,  the  superior  two-thirds  of  the 
oesophagus,  scarcely  contract  like  digestive  organs, 
but  when  they  act  in  permitting  substances  to  pass 
from  the  mouth  into  the  stomach.  The  inferior 
third  of  the  oesophagus  presents  a  phenomenon 
which  is  important  to  be  known  :  this  is  an  alter- 
nate motion  of  contraction  and  relaxation  wbioh 
exists  in  a  constant  manner.  The  contraction 
commences  at  the  union  of  the  superior  two- 
thirds  of  the  canal  with  the  inferior  third  ;  it 
is  continued,  with  a  certain  rapidity,  to  the  inser- 
tion of  the  oesophagus  into  the  stomach  :  when 
it  is  once  produced,  it  continues  for  a  time,  which 
is  variable  ;  its  mean  duration  is,  at  least,  thirty 
seconds.  Being  so  contracted  in  its  inferior  third, 
the  oesophagus  is  hard  and  elastic,  like  a  cord 
strongly  stretched.  The  relaxation  which  suc- 
ceeds the  contraction  happens  all  at  once,  and 
simultaneously  in  all  the  contracted  fibres  ;  in 
certain  cases,  however,  it  seems  to  take  place  from 
the  superior  to  the  inferior  fibres.  In  the  state 
of  relaxation,  the  oesophagus  presents  a  remarka- 
ble flaccidity,  which  makes  a  singular  contrast 
with  its  state  of  contraction. 

This  motion  of  the  oesophagus  depends  on  the 
nerves  of  the  eighth  pair.  When  these  nerves  of 
an  animal  are  cut,  the  oesophagus  no  longer  con- 
tracts, but  neither  is  it  in  the  relaxed  state  that 
we  have  described  ;  its  fibres  being  separated 
from  nervous  influence,  shorten  themselves  with 
a  certain  force,  and  the  canal  is  found  in  an  inter- 
mediate state  between  contraction  and  relaxation. 
The  vacuity,  or  distention  of  the  stomach,  has  an 
influence  upon  the  duration  and  intensity  of  the 
contraction  of  the  oesophagus. 

From  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  stomach  to 
the  end  of  the  intestine  rectum,  the  intestinal  ca- 
nal presents  a  mode  of  contraction  which  differs, 
in  almost  every  respect,  from  the  contraction  of 
the  sub-diaphragmatic  portion  of  the  canal. 
This  contraction  always  takes  place  slowly,  and 
in  an  irregular  manner  ;  sometimes  an  hour  pass- 
es before  any  trace  of  it  can  be  perceived  ;  at 
other  times  many  intestinal  portions  contract  at 
once.  It  appears  to  be  very  little  influenced  by 
the  nervous  system  :  for  example  ;  it  continues 
in  the  stomach  after  the  section  of  the  nerves  of 
the  eighth  pair  ;  it  becomes  more  active  by  the 
weakness  of  animals,  and  even  by  their  death  ;  in 
some,  by  this  cause,  it  becomes  considerably  ac- 
celerated ;  it  continues,  though  the  intestinal  ca- 
nal is  entirely  separated  from  the  body.  The  py- 
loric portion  of  the  stomach,  the  small  intestine, 
are  the  points  of  the  intestinal  canal  where  it  is 
presented  oftenest,  and  most  constantly.  This 
motion,  which  arises  from  the  successive  or  si- 
multaneous contraction  of  the  longitudinal  or  cir- 
cular fibres  of  the  intestinal  canal,  has  been  differ- 
ently denominated  bv  authors :  some  have  named 
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it  vermicular,  others  peristaltic,  others  again, 
sensible  organic  contractility,  &c.  Whatever 
it  is,  the  will  appears  to  exert  no  sensible  influ- 
ence upon  it. 

The  muscles  of  the  anus  contract  voluntarily. 

The  supra-diaphragmatic  portion  of  the  digest- 
ive canal  is  not  susceptible  of  undergoing  any  con- 
siderable dilatation  ;  we  may  easily  see,  by  its 
structure,  and  the  mode  of  contraction  of  its  mus- 
cular coat,  that  it  is  not  intended  to  allow  the  ali- 
ments to  remain  in  its  cavity,  but  that  it  is  rather 
formed  to  carry  these  substances  from  the  mouth 
into  the  stomach  :  this  last  organ,  and  the  large 
intestine,  are  evidently  prepared  to  undergo  a  very 
great  distention  ;  substances,  also,  which  are  in- 
troduced into  the  alimentary  canal,  accumulate, 
and  remain  for  a  time,  more  or  less,  in  their  in- 
terior. 

The  diaphragm,  and  the  abdominal  muscles, 
produce  a  sort  of  perpetual  agitation  of  the  di- 
gestive organs  contained  in  the  abdominal  cavity ; 
they  exert,  upon  them,  a  continual  pressure,  which 
becomes  sometimes  very  considerable. 

The  digestive  actions  which,  by  their  anion, 
constitute  digestion,  are — 

1.  The  apprehension  of  aliments. 

2.  Mastication. 

3.  Insalivation. 

4.  Deglutition. 

5.  The  action  of  the  stomach. 

6.  The  action  of  the  small  intestines. 

7.  The  action  of  the  large  intestines. 

8.  The  expulsion  of  the  foecal  matter. 

All  the  digestive  actions  do  not  equally  contri- 
bute to  the  production  of  chyle  :  the  action  of 
the  stomach  and  that  of  the  small  intestines  are 
alone  absolutely  necessary. 

The  digestion  of  solid  food  requires  generally 
the  eight  digestive  actions  ;  that  of  drinks  is  much 
more  simple  ;  it  comprehends  only  apprehension, 
deglutition,  the  action  of  the  stomach,  and  that  of 
the  small  intestine. 

The  mastication  and  deglutition  of  the  food 
being  effected,  we  have  now  to  notice  the  action 
of  the  stomach  on  the  aliment  :  chemical  altera- 
tions will  now  present  themselves  to  our  examina- 
tion. In  the  stomach  the  food  is  transformed  into 
a  matter  proper  to  animals,  which  is  named  chyme. 

Before  showing  the  changes  that  the  food  un- 
dergoes in  the  stomach,  it  is  necessary  to  know 
the  phenomena  of  their  accumulation  in  this  vis- 
cus,  as  well  as  the  local  and  general  effects  that 
result  from  it. 

The  first  mouthfuls  of  food  swallowed  arc  easily 
lodged  in  the  stomach.  This  organ  is  not  much 
compressed  by  the  surrounding  viscera  ;  its  sides 
separate  easily,  and  give  way  to  the  force  which 
presses  the  alimentary  bole  ;  but  its  distention  be- 
comes more  difficult  in  proportion  as  new  food 
arrives,  for  this  is  accompanied  by  the  pressing 
together  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  and  the  exten- 
sion of  the  sides  of  the  abdomen.  This  accumu- 
lation takes  place  particularly  towards  the  right 
extremity  and  the  middle  part  :  the  pyloric  half 
gives  way  with  more  difficulty. 

Whilst  the  stomach  is  distended,  its  form,  its 
relations,  and  even  its  positions,  undergo  altera- 
tions :  in  place  of  being  flattened  on  its  aspects, 
of  occupying  only  the  epigastrium  and  a  part  of 
the  left  hypochondrium,  it  assumes  a  round  form  ; 
its  great  cul  desac  is  thrust  into  this  hypochon- 
drium, and  fills  it  almost  completely  ;  the  greater 
curvature  descends  towards  the  umbilicus,  par- 
ticularly on  the  left  side  ;  the  pylorus,  alone,  fix- 
ed by  a  fold  of  the  peritonttum,  preserves  its  mo- 
tion and  its  relations  with  the  surrounding  parts. 
On  account  of  the  resistance  that  the  vertebral 
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column  presents  behind,  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  stomach  cannot  distend  itself  on  that  side  :  for 
that  reason  this  viseus  u  wholly  carried  forward  ; 
and  as  the  pylorus  and  the  oesophagus  cannot  he 
displaced  in  this  direction,  it  makes  a  motion  of 
rotation,  by  which  its  great  curve  is  directed  a 
little  forward  ;  its  posterior  aspect  inclines  down- 
wards, and  its  superior  upwards. 

Though  it  undergoes  these  changes  of  position 
and  relation,  it,  nevertheless,  presi  rves  the  re- 
curved conoid  form  which  is  proper  to  it.  This 
effect  depends  on  the  manner  in  which  the  three 
tunics  contribute  to  its  dilatation.  The  two  plates 
of  the  serous  membrane  separate  and  give  place 
to  the  stomach.  The  muscular  layer  suffers  a 
real  distention  ;  its  fibres  are  prolonged,  but  so  as 
lo  preserve  the  particular  form  of  the  stomach. 
Lastly,  the  mucous  membrane  gives  way,  parti- 
cularly in  the  points  where  the  folds  are  multipli- 
ed. It  will  be  noticed  that  these  are  found  par- 
ticularly along  the  larger  curve,  as  well  as  at  the 
splenic  extremity. 

The  dilatation  of  the  stomach  alone  produces 
very  important  changes  in  the  abdomen.  The 
total  volume  of  this  cavity  augments  ;  the  belly 
juts  out ;  the  abdominal  viscera  are  ompressed 
with  greater  force  :  often  the  necessity  of  passing 
urine,  or  fasces,  is  felt.  The  diaphragm  is  pressed 
towards  the  breast,  it  descends  with  some  diffi- 
culty ;  thence  the  motions  of  respiration,  and  the 
phenomena  which  depend  on  it,  are  more  incom- 
moded, such  as  speech,  singing,  &c. 

In  certain  cases,  the  dilatation  of  the  stomach 
may  be  carried  so  far  that  the  sides  of  the  abdo- 
men are  painfully  distended,  and  respiration  be- 
comes difficult. 

To  produce  such  effects,  the  contraction  of  the 
oesophagus,  which  presses  the  food  in  the  stomach, 
must  he  very  energetic.  We  have  remarked 
above  the  considerable  thickness  of  the  muscular 
layer  of  this  canal,  and  i  lie  g  reat  number  of  nerves 
which  goto  it ;  nothing  less  than  this  disposition 
is  necessary  to  account  for  the  force  with  which 
the  food  distends  the  stomach.  For  more  cer- 
tainty the  finger  has  only  to  be  introduced  into 
the  oesophagus  of  an  animal  by  the  cardiac  ori- 
fice, and  the  force  of  the  contraction  will  be  found 
striking. 

But  if  the  food  exerts  so  marked  an  influence 
upon  the  sides  of  the  stomach  and  the  abdomen, 
they  ought  themselves  to  suffer  a  proportionate 
re-action,  and  tend  to  escape  by  the  two  open- 
ings of  the  stomach.  Why  does  this  effect  not 
take  place  ?  It  is  generally  said  that  the  cardia 
and  pylorus  shut ;  but  this  phenomenon  has  not 
been  submitted  to  any  particular  researches. 
Here  is  what  Dr.  IMagendie's  experiments  have 
produced  in  this  respect. 

The  alternate  motion  of  the  oesophagus  pre- 
vents the  return  of  the  food  into  this  cavity.  The 
more  the  stomach  is  distended,  contraction  be- 
comes the  more  intense  and  prolonged,  and  the 
relaxation  of  shorter  duration.  Its  contraction 
generally  coincides  with  the  instant  of  inspiration, 
when  the  stomach  is  most  forcibly  compressed. 
Its  relaxation  ordinarily  happens  at  the  instant  of 
expiration. 

We  may  have  an  idea  of  this  mechanism  by 
laying  bare  the  stomach  of  a  dog,  and  endeavour- 
ui'_'  to  make  the  fond  p;i>s  into  the  (esophagus  by 
compressing  the  stomach  with  both  hands.  It 
will  be  Dearly  impossible  to  succeed,  whatever 
fores  is  used,  if  it  is  done  at  the  instant  when  the 
uMophagus    is   contracted:    but   the    passage  will 

take  place,  iii  a  certain  degree,  of  itself,  if  the 

.stomach  is  ootaptesied  at  the  iiivt;tnt  of  relax- 
ation. 
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1'he  resistance  that  the  pylorus  presents  t< 
passage  of  the  aliments  is  of  another  kind.  In 
living  animals,  whither  the  stomach  is  empty  or 
full,  this  opening  is  habitually  shut,  by  the  con- 
striction of  its  fibrous  ring,  and  the  contraction  of 
its  circular  fibres.  There  is  frequently  seen 
another  constriction  in  the  stomach,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  one  or  two  inches,  which  appears  in- 
tended to  prevent  the  food  from  reaching  the 
pylorus;  we  perceive,  also,  irregular  and  peris- 
taltic contractions,  which  commence  at  the  duo- 
denum, and  are  continued  into  the  pyloric  por- 
tion of  the  stomach,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  press 
the  food  towards  the  splenic  part.  Besides,  should 
the  pylorus  not  be  naturally  shut,  the  food  would 
have  little  tendency  to  enter  it,  for  it  only  endea- 
vours to  escape  into  a  place  where  the  pressure  is 
less;  and  this  would  be  equally  great  in  the  small 
intestine  as  in  the  stomach,  since  it  is  nearly 
equally  distributed  overall  the  abdominal  cavity. 

Among  the  number  of  phenomena  produced 
by  the  food  in  the  stomach,  there  are  several,  the 
existence  of  which,  though  generally  admitted, 
do  not  appear  sufficiently  demonstrated  ;  such  is 
the  diminution  of  the  volume  of  the  spleen,  and 
that  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  liver,  or  the 
omenta,  &c.  ;  such  is  also  a  motion  of  the  sto- 
mach, which  should  preside  over  the  reception  of 
the  food,  distribute  it  equally  by  exerting  upon  it 
a  gentle  pressure,  so  that  its  dilatation,  far  from 
being  a  passive  phenomenon,  must  be  essentially 
active.  Dr.  INlagendie  has  frequently  opened 
animals  the  stomachs  of  which  were  filled  with 
food  ;  he  has  examined  the  bodies  of  executed 
persons,  a  short  time  after  death,  and  has  seen 
nothing  favourable  to  these  assertions. 

The  accumulation  of  food  in  the  stomach  is  ac- 
companied by  many  sensations,  of  which  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  take  account: — at  first,  it  is  an  agree- 
able feeling,  or  the  pleasure  of  a  want  satisfied. 
Hunger  is"appcased  by  degrees ;  the  general 
weakness  that  accompanied  it  is  replaced  by  an 
active  state,  and  a  feeling  of  new  force.  It  the 
introduction  of  food  is  continued,  we  experience 
a  sensation  of  fulness  and  satiety  which  indicates 
that  the  stomach  is  suifixeutly  replenished  ;  and 
if,  contrary  to  this  instinctive  information,  we 
still  persist  to  make  use  of  food,  disgust  and 
nausea  soon  arrive,  and  they  are  very  soon  fol- 
lowed by  vomiting.  These  different  impressions 
must  not  be  attributed  to  the  volume  of  the  ali- 
ments alone.  Every  thing  being  equal  in  other 
respects,  food  very  nutritive  occasions,  more 
promptly,  the  feeling  of  satiety.  A  substance 
which  is  not  very  nourishing  does  not  easily  calm 
hunger,  though  it  is  taken  in  great  quantity. 

The  raucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  then,  is 
endowed  with  considerable  sensibility,  since  it 
distinguishes  the  nature  of  substances  which 
come  in  contact  with  it.  This  property  is  very 
strongly  marked  if  an  irritating  poisonous  sub- 
stance is  swallowed  ;  intolerable  pain  is  then  felt. 
We  also  know  that  the  stomach  is  sensible  to  the 
temperature  of  food. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  the  presence  of  the  ali- 
ments of  the  stomach  causes  a  great  excitement, 
from  the  redness  of  the  mucous  membrane,  from 
the  quantity  of  fluid  it  secretes,  and  the  volume  of 
vessels  directed  there  ;  but  this  is  favourable  to 
chymification.  This  excitement  of  the  stomach 
influences  the  general  state  of  the  functions. 

The  time  that  the  aliments  remain  in  the  sto- 
mach is  considerable,  generally  several  hours  ;  it 
is  (luring  this  stay  that  they  are  transformed  into 
chyme. 

Changes  of  the  Aliments  in  the  Stomach: — 

If  i<  more  than  an  hour  before  the  food  suffer- 
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any  apparent  change  in  the  stomach,  more  than 
what  results  from  the  perspiratory  and  mucous 
fluids  with  which  they  are  mixed,  and  which  are 
continually  renewed. 

The  stomach  is  uniformly  distended  during  this 
time  ;  but  the  whole  extent  of  the  pyloric  portion 
afterwards  contracts,  particularly  that  nearest 
the  splenic  portion,  into  which  the  food  is  press- 
ed. Afterwards,  there  is  nothing  found  in  the 
pyloric  portion  but  chyme,  mixed  with  a  small 
quantity  of  unchanged  food. 

The  best  authors  have  agreed  to  consider  the 
chyme  as  a  homogeneous  substance,  pultaceous, 
greyish,  of  a  sweetish  taste,  insipid,  slightly  acid, 
and  preserving  some  of  the  properties  of  the  food. 
This  description  leaves  much  to  be  explained. 

The  result  of  Dr.  Magendie's  experiments  are 
as  follows : 

A.  There  are  as  many  sorts  of  chyme  as  there 
are  diflfereut  sorts  of  food,  if  we  judge  by  the  co- 
lour, consistence,  appearance,  &c.  ;  as  we  may 
easily  ascertain,  by  giving  different  simple  ali- 
mentary substances  to  dogs  to  eat,  and  killing 
them  during  the  operation  of  digestion.  He  fre- 
quently found  the  same  result  in  man,  in  the  dead 
bodies  of  criminals,  or  persons  dead  by  accident. 

B.  Animal  substances  are  generally  more  easily 
and  completely  changed  lhan  vegetable  sub- 
stances. It  frequently  happens  that  these  last  tra- 
verse the  whole  intestinal  canal  without  chang- 
ing their  apparent  properties.  He  lias  frequently 
seen  in  the  rectum,  and  in  the  small  intestine, 
the  vegetables  which  are  used  in  soup,  spinage, 
sorrel,  &c,  which  had  preserved  the  most  part 
of  their  properties  :  their  colour  alone  appeared 
sensibly  changed  by  the  contact  of  the  bile. 

Chyme  is  formed  particularly  in  the  pyloric 
portion.  The  food  appears  to  be  introduced 
slowly  into  it,  and  during  the  time  they  remain 
they  undergo  transformation.  The  Doctor  be- 
lieves, however,  that  he  has  observed  frequently 
chymous  matter  at  the  surface  of  the  mass  of  ali- 
ments which  fill  the  splenic  portion ;  but  the 
aliments  in  general  preserve  their  properties  in 
this  part  of  the  stomach. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  tell  why  the  pyloric 
portion  is  better  adapted  to  the  formation  of 
chyme  than  the  rest  of  the  stomach  ;  perhaps  the 
great  number  of  follicles  that  are  seen  in  it  mo- 
dify the  quantity  or  the  nature  of  the  fluid  that  is 
there  secreted.  The  transformation  of  alimenta- 
ry substances  into  chyme  takes  place  generally 
from  the  superficies  to  the  centre.  On  the  sur- 
face of  portions  of  food  swallowed,  there  is  form- 
ed a  soft  layer  easy  to  be  detached.  The  sub- 
stances seem  to  be  attacked  and  corroded  by  a  re- 
agent capable  of  dissolving  them.  The  white  of 
a  hard  egg,  for  instance,  becomes  in  a  little  time 
as  if  plunged  in  vinegar,  or  in  a  solution  of  potassa. 

C.  Whatever  is  the  alimentary  substance  em- 
ployed, the  chyme  has  always  a  sharp  odour  and 
taste,  and  reddens  paper  coloured  with  turnsol. 

D.  There  is  only  a  small  quantity  of  gas  found 
in  the  stomach  during  the  formation  of  chyme  ; 
sometimes  there  exists  none.  Generally  it  forms 
a  small  bubble  at  the  superior  part  of  the  splenic 
portion.  Once  only  in  the  body  of  a  criminal  a 
short  time  after  death,  be  gathered  with  proper 
precautions  a  quantity  sufficient  to  be  analysed. 
Chevreuil  found  it  composed  of : 

Oxygen, 11.00 

Carbonic  acid,  ....  14.00 
Pure  hydrogen,  .  .  .  3.55 
Azote, '•  •  •  •  71-45 

Total, 100-00 
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There  is  rarely  any  gas  found  in  the  stomach  of  a 
dog.  We  cannot  then  believe,  with  Profi 
Chaussier,  that  we  swallow  a  bubble  of  air  at 
every  motion  of  deglutition,  which  is  pressed  into 
the  stomach  by  the  alimentary  bole.  Were  it  so, 
there  ought  to  be  found  a  considerable  quantity 
of  air  in  this  organ  after  a  meal :  now  the  contrary 
is  to  be  seen. 

E.  There  is  never  a  great  quantity  of  chyme 
accumulated  in  the  pyloric  portion :  the  most  that 
the  Doctor  ever  saw  in  it  was  scarcely  equal  in 
volume  to  two  or  three  ounces  of  water.  The 
contraction  of  the  stomach  appears  to  have  an 
influence  upon  the  production  of  chyme.  The 
following  is  what  he  observed  in  this  respect. 
After  having  been  some  time  immoveable,  the 
extremity  of  the  duodenum  contracts,  the  pylorus 
and  the  pyloric  portion  contract  also  ;  this  motion 
presses  the  chyme  towards  the  splenic  portion  ; 
but  it  afterwards  presses  it  in  a  contrary  direction, 
that  is,  after  being  distended,  and  having  permit- 
ted tlfe  chyme  to  enter  again  into  its  cavity,  the 
pyloric  portion  contracts  from  left  to  right,  and 
directs  the  chyme  towards  the  duodenum,  which 
immediately  passes  the  pylorus  and  enters  the 
intestine. 

The  same  phenomenon  is  repeated  a  certain 
number  of  times,  but  it  stops  to  begin  .''gain,  after 
a  certain  time.  When  the  stomach  contains 
much  food,  this  motion  is  limited  to  the  parts  of 
the  organ  nearest  the  pylorus  ;  but  in  proportion 
as  it  becomes  empty,  the  motion  extends  farther, 
and  is  seen  even  in  the  splenic  portion  when  the 
stomach  is  almost  entirely  empty.  It  becomes 
generally  more  strong  about,the  end  of  chymifica- 
tion.  Some  persons  have  a  distinct  feeling  of  it 
at  this  moment. 

The  pylorus  has  been  made  to  play  a  very  im- 
portant part  in  the  passage  of  the  chyme  from 
the  stomach  to  the  intestine.  It  judges,  they  say, 
of  the  chymification  of  the  food  ;  it  opens  to  those 
that  have  the  required  qualities,  and  shuts  against 
those  that  have  not.  However,  as  we  daily  ob- 
serve substances  not  digestible  traverse  it  easily, 
such  as  stones  of  cherries,  it  is  added,  that  be- 
coming accustomed  to  a  substance  not  chymified, 
which  presents  itself  repeatedly,  it  at  last  opens 
a  passage.  These  considerations,  consecrated  in 
a  certain  degree  by  the  word  pylorus,  a  porter, 
may  please  the  fancy,  but  they  are  purely  hy- 
pothetical. 

F.  All  the  alimentary  substances  are  not  trans- 
formed into  chyme  with  the  same  promptitude. 

Generally  the  fat  substances,  the  tendons,  the 
cartilages,  the  concrete  albumen,  the  mucilagi- 
nous and  sweet  vegetables,  resist  more  the  action 
of  the  stomach  than  the  caseous,  fibrinous,  and 
glutinous  substances.  Even  some  substances  ap- 
pear refractory  :  such  as  the  bones,  the  epidermis 
of  fruits,  their  stones,  and  whole  seeds,  &c. 

In  determining  the  digestibility  of  food,  the 
volume  of  the  portions  swallowed  ought  to  be 
taken  into  account.  The  largest  pieces,  of  what- 
ever nature,  remain  longest  in  the  stomach ;  on 
the  contrary,  a  substance  which  is  not  digestible, 
if  it  is  very  small,  such  as  grape  stones,  does  not 
rest  in  the  stomach,  but  passes  quickly  wifh  the 
chyme  into  the  intestine. 

In  respect  of  the  facility  and  quickness  of  the 
formation  of  chyme,  it  is  different  in  every  dif- 
ferent individual.  It  is  evident,  after  what  has 
been  said,  that  to  fix  the  necessary  time  for 
the  chymification  of  all  the  food  contained  in  the 
stomach,  we  ought  to  take  into  account  then 
quantity,  their  chemical  nature,  the  manner  in 
which  the  mastication  acts  upon  them,  and  the 
individual  disposition.     However,  in  four  or  fiv 
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after  an  ordinary  meal,  the  transformation 
of  the  whole  of  the  food  into  chyme  is  generally 

nature  of  the  chemical  changes  that  the 
food  undergoes  in  the  stomach  is  unknown.  It  is 
not  became  there  have  been  no  attempts  at  dif- 
ferent periods  to  give  explanations  of  them  more 
The  ancient  philosophers  said 
that  the  food  became  putrilied  in  the  stomach  ; 
Hippocrates  attributed  the  digestive  process  t" 
eoction;  Galen  assigned  the  stomach  attractive, 
retentive,  concoctive,  expulsive  faculties,  and  by 
their  help  he  attempted  to  explain  digestion.  The 

doctrine  of  Galen  reigned  in  the  schools  until  the 

middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  it  was 
attacked  and  overturned  by  the  fermenting  che- 
mists, who  established  in  the  stomach  an  efferves- 
cence., a  particular  fermentation,  by  means  ol 
which  the  food  waa  macerated,  dissolved,  pre- 
cipitated, &c. 

This  system  "'as  not  Ions  in  repute  ;  it  \va^  re- 
placed by  ideas  much  leas  reasonable.  Digestion 
was  supposed  to  be  only  a  trituration,  a  bru 
performed  by  the  stomach  ;  an  innumerable  (|uan- 
tity  of  little  worms  was  supposed  to  attack  and 
divide  tin'  food-  Boerhaave  thought  he  had 
found  the  truth  by  combining  the  different  opinions 
thai  had  reigned  before  bun.  Holler  did  not  fol- 
low the  ideas  of  bis  master  ;  he  considered  diges- 
tion a  simple  maceration.  Me  knew  that  vegeta- 
ble and  animal  matters  plunged  into  water  are 
soon  covered  with  soft  homogeneous  layer;  he 
believed  that  the  food  underwent  a  like  change, 
by  macerating  in  the  saliva  and  fluids  secreted  by 
the  stomach. 

Reaumur  and  Spallanzani  made  experiments  on 
animals,  and  demonstrated  the  falsity  of  the  an- 
cient systems  ;  they  sbowed  that  food,  contained 
in  hollow  metallic  balls  pierced  with  small  holes, 
Was  digested  the  same  as  if  it  was  free  in  the  ca- 
vity at  the  stomach.  They  proved  that  the  sto- 
mach contains  a  particular  thud  which  they  call 
gastric  juice,  and  that  tins  fluid  was  the  princi- 
pal agent  of  digestion  ;  hut  they  much  exaggerated 
its  properties,  and  they  were  mistaken  when 
they  thought  to  have  explained  digestion  in  con- 
sidering it  as  a  solution  :  because,  im  not  ex- 
plaining this  .solution,  they  did  not  explain  the 
changes  of  food  in  the  stomach. 

In  the  formation  ot'  chyme,  it  is  necessary  to 
consider,  1st,  The  circumstances  in  which  the 
food  is  found  in  the  stomach,  'idly,  the  chemical 
nature  of  it. 

The  circumstances  affecting  the  food  in  the  sto- 
mach during  its  slay  then  are  not  numerous: 
I  t,  it  suflirs  a  pressure  more  or  less  strong  either 
from  the  Sides  <>l  the  abdomen,  or  from  tie 
the  stomach  ;  Idly,  the  whole  is  entirely  moved 
i>\  the  motions  of  respiration ;  Sdly,  it  is  exposed 
to  a  temperature  of  thirty  to  thirty-two  de 
of  Reaumur  ;  -hldy,  it  i-  (  gposed  to  the  action  of 
tin  saliva,  of  the  mucosities  proceeding  from 
the  mouth  and  the  (esophagus,  as  well. is  the  fluid 

secreted  by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  sto- 

macli. 

It  arill  be  remembered  thai  this  fluid  is  gli 

\  isCOUS.  thai  it  contains  much  water,  mucus,  salts, 
with  a  base  ol  soda  and  ammonia,  and  lactic  acid 
..t    lb  i/elius. 

Wnii  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  food,  we 
have  elreadj  *,-,  n  bow  variable  it  is,  since  all  the 
immediate  principles,  animal  or  vegetable,  may 
be  carried  into  the  stomach  in  different  forms  and 
proportions,  and  serve  usefully  in  the  formation 
of  chyme.  Now,  making  allowance  for  the  na- 
nd  the  circumstances  in  which 
■  I. iced  hi  the  stomach,  shall  we  be  aide  to 
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account  for  the  known  phenomena  ol 
tion  of  chyme  ?  The  temperature  of  thirty  to 
thirty-two"  degrees,  R.  =  100  to  101  F.  ;  the 
pressure,  and  the  tossing  that  the  food  sustains. 
cannot  be  considered  as  the  principal  cause  of  its 
transformation  into  chyme  ;  it  is  probable  that 
they  only  co-operate  in  this;  the  action  of  the 
saliva  and  that  of  the  fluid  secreted  in  the  sto- 
mach remain  ;  but  after  the  known  composition 
of  the  saliva  it  is  hardly  possible  that  it  can  at- 
tack and  change  the  nature  of  the  food  :  at  most, 
it  can  only  serve  to  divide,  ro  imbibe  it  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  separate  its  particles  :  it  must  then 
be  the  action  ot  the  fluid  Formed  by  the  internal 
membrane  of  the  stomach.  It  appears  certain 
that  tbi>  fluid,  in  aftirin-  chemically  upon  the  ali- 
mentary sub  lives  them  from  the  sur- 
face towards  the  centre. 

To  produce  a  palpable  proof  of  it,  with  this 
fluid  of  which  we  speak,  there  have  been  attempts 
made  to  produce  what  is  called  in  physiology, 
artificial  digestions,  that  is,  alter  having  macer- 
ated food,  it  is  mis  trie  juice,  and  then 
exposed  in  a  tube  or  any  other  vase  to  a  temper- 
ature equal  to  that  ol  the  stomach.  .Spallanzani 
advanced  that  these  digestions  succeeded,  and 
that  the  food  was  reduced  to  chyme  ;  hut,  ac- 
cording to  t  lie  researches  of  de  Montegrc,  it  appears 
that  they  are  not ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  the 
substances  employed  undergo  no  alteration  analo- 
gous to  cbymification  ;  this  is  agreeable  to  ex- 
periments made  by  Reaumur.  But  because  the 
gastric  juice  does  not  dissolve  the  food  when  put 
with  it  into  a  tube,  we  ought  not  to  conclude  that 
the  same  fluid  cannot  dissolve  the  food  when  it  is 
introduced  into  the  stomach  ;  the  circumstances 
are  indeed  far  from  being  the  same  :  in  the  sto- 
mach, the  temperature  is  constant,  the  food  is 
pressed  and  agitated,  and  the  saliva  and  gastric 
juice  are  constantly  renewed  ;  as  soon  as  the 
chyme  is  formed,  it  is  carried  away  and  pressed 
in  the  duodenum.  Nothing  of  this  "takes  place  in 
the  tube  or  vase  which  contains  the  food  mixed 
with  gastric  juice  :  therefore,  the  want  of  success 
in  artificial  digestions,  proves  nothing  which  tend- 
to  explain  the  formation  of  chyme. 

But  how  does  it  happen  that  the  same  fluid  can 
act  in  a  manner  similar  upon  the  great  variety  ol 
alimentary  substances,  animal  and  vegetable? 
The  acidity  which  characterizes  it,  though  fit  to 
dissolve  certain  matters,  as  albumen,  for  exam- 
ple, would  m  it  be  suitable  for  dissolving  fat. 

To  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  nothing 
proves  the  gastric  juice  to  continue  always  the 
same;  the  small  number  of  analyser,  that  have 
been  made  of  it  demonstrate,  on  the  contrary. 
that  it  presents  considerable  varieties  in  its  pro- 
The  contact  of  different  sorts  of  food 
upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  may 
possibly  influence  its  composition  :  it  is  at  least 
certain,  that  this  varies  in  the  different  animals. 
For  example,  that  of  man  is  incapable  of  acting 
on  bones  ;  it  is  well  known  that  the  dog  digests 
these  substatv  es  perfectly. 

Generally  speaking,  tin.'  action  by  which  the 
chyme  is   formed  prevents   the   re-action   oi   the 
constituent  elements  of  thi  food  upon  each  other : 
but  this  effort  takes   place  only   in   good 
tions  ;   in   bad  digestion,  fermentation,   and   even 
putrefaction    may  take  piace  :   tins   may  In 
pected  by  the  great  quantity  ol  inodorous 
that  are  developed  ineertrun  cases,  and  the  sul- 
phureted  hydrogen  which  is  disengaged  in  others. 

The  nerves  ol  the  eighth  pair  have  long  been 
considered  to  direct  the  act  of  chyinilicatiou :  in 
fact,  if  these  nerves  are  cut,  or  tied  in  the  neck, 
the  matters  introduced  info  the   stomach  under-* 
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;>>>  alteration.  But  the  consequence  (says  Dr. 
Magendie)  that  is  deduced  from  this  tact  does  not 
appeal-  to  me  to  be  rigorous.  Is  not  the  elr'cct 
produced  upon  the  stomach  by  the  injury  done  to 
respiration,  confounded  herewith  the  direct  in- 
fluence of  the  section  of  the  nerves  of  the  eighth 
pair  upon  this  organ  ?  I  am  inclined  to  believe  it ; 
lor,  as  I  have  many  times  done,  ii  the  two-eighth 
pairs  be  cut  in  the  breast  below  the  branches 
which  go  to  the  lungs,  the  food  which  is  intro- 
duced afterwards  into  the  stomach  is  transformed 
into  chyme,  and  ultimately  furnishes  an  abundant 
chyle. 

Some  persons  imagine  that  electricity  may 
have  an  influence  in  Ihe  production  of  chyme, 
and  that  the  nerves  we  mention  may  be  the  con- 
ductors:  there  is  no  established  fact  to  justify 
this  conjecture.  The  most  probable  use  of  the 
nerves  of  the  eighth  pair  is,  to  establish  intimate 
relations  between  the  stomach  and  the  brain,  to 
give  notice  whether  any  noxious  substances  have 
entered  along  with  the  food,  and  whether  they 
are  capable  of  beins  digested. 

In  a  strong  person,  the  operation  of  the  forma- 
lion  of  chyme  takes  place  without  his  knowledge  ; 
it  is  merely  perceived  that  the  sensation  of  ful- 
ness, and  the  difficulty  of  respiration  produced 
by  the  distention  of  the  stomach,  disappear  by  de- 
grees ;  but  frequently,  with  people  of  a  delicate 
temperament,  digestion  is  accompanied  with  fee- 
bleness in  the  action  of  the  senses,  with  a  general 
coldness,  and  slight  shiverings  ;  the  activity  of 
the  mind  diminishes,  and  seems  to  become  drow- 
sy, and  there  is  a  disposition  to  sleep.  The  vital 
powers  are  then  said  to  be  Concentrated  in  the 
orgun  that  acts,  and  to  abandon  for  an  instant 
the  others.  To  those  general  effects  are  joined 
the  production  of  the  gas  that  escapes  by  the 
mouth,  a  feeling  of  weight,  of  heat,  of  giddiness, 
and  sometimes  of  burning,  followed  by  an  analo- 
gous sensation  along  the  oesophagus,  &C.  These 
effects  are  felt  particularly  towards  the  end  of  the 
chymification.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that 
these  laborious  digestions  are  much  less  beneficial 
than  the  others. 

From  the  stomach  the  food  is  received  into  the 
small  intestine,  which  is  the  longest  portion  of 
the  digestive  canal ;  it  establishes  a  communica- 
tion between  the  stomach  and  the  large  intestine. 
Not  being  susceptible  of  much  distention,  it  is 
twisted  a  great  many  times  upon  itself,  being 
much  lODger  than  the  place  in  which  it  is  con- 
tained. It  is  fixed  to  the  vertebral  column  by  a 
fold  of  the  peritonaeum,  which  limits,  yet  aids  its 
motions  ;  its  longitudinal  and  circular  fibres  are 
not  separated  as  in  the  stomach  ;  its  mucous 
membrane,  which  presents  many  villi,  ami  a  great 
number  of  mucous  follicles,  forms  irregular  cir- 
cular folds,  the  number  of  which  are  greater  in 
proportion  as  the  intestine  is  examined  nearer 
the  pyloric  orifice  :  these  folds  arc  called  vulvula 
r.onniventes. 

The  small  intestine  reeeives  many  blood-ves- 
sels ;  its  nerves  come  from  the  ganglions  of  the 
great  sympathetic.  At  its  internal  surface  the 
numerous  orifices  of  the  chyliferous  vessels  open. 
This  intestine  is  divided  into  three  parts,  called 
the  duodenum,  jejunum,  and  ileum.  The  mucous 
membrane  of  the  small  intestine,  like  that  of  the 
stomach,  secretes  abundance  of  mucus  ;  viscous, 
thready,  of  a  salt  taste,  and  reddens  strongly 
turnsol  paper ;  all  which  properties  are  also  in 
the  liquid  secreted  by  the  stomach.  Haller  gave 
this  fluid  the  name  of  intestinal  juice ;  the  quan- 
tity that  is  formed  in  twenty-four  hours  he  esti- 
mated at  eight  pounds. 

Not  far  from  the  erastric  extremity  of  this  inte<=- 
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line  is  the  common  orifice  of  the  biliary  and  pan 
creatic  canals,  by  which  the  fluid  secreted  by  the. 
liver  and  the  pancreas  flow  into  the  intestinal 
cavity.  If  the  formation  of  the  chyme  is  still 
a  mystery,  the  nature  of  the  phenomena  that 
take  place  in  the  small  intestine  are  little  better 
known. 

In  the  experiments  which  have  been  made  on 
dogs  and  rabbits,  the  chyme  is  seen  to  pass  from 
the  stomach  into  the  duodenum.  The  phenomena 
are  these.  At  intervals,  more  or  less  distant,  a 
contractile  motion  commences  towards  the  mid- 
dle of  the  duodenum  ;  it  is  propagated  rapidly 
to  the  site  of  the  pylorus  :  this  ring  contracts  it- 
self, as  also  the  pyloric  part  of  the  stomach ;  by 
this  motion,  the  matters  contained  in  the  duode- 
num are  pressed  back  towards  the  pylorus,  where 
they  are  stopped  by  the  valve,  and  those  that  are 
found  in  the  pyloric  part,  are  partly  pressed  to- 
wards the  splenic  part ;  but  this  motion,  directed 
from  the  intestine  towards  the  stomach,  is  very 
soon  replaced  by  another  in  a  contrary  direction, 
that  is,  which  propagates  itself  from  the  stomach 
towards  the  duodenum,  the  result  of  which  is  to 
make  a  considerable  quantity  of  chyme  pass  the 
pylorus. 

This  fact  seems  to  indicate  that  the  valve  of  the 
pylorus  serves  as  much  to  prevent  the  matters  con- 
tained in  the  small  intestine  from  flowing  back 
into  the  stomach,  as  to  retain  the  chyme  and  the 
food  in  the  cavity  of  this  organ. 

The  motion  that  we  have  described,  is  generally 
repeated  many  times  following,  and  modified  as 
to  the  rapidity,  the  intensity  of  the  contraction, 
&c.  ;  it  then  ceases  to  begin  again  after  some 
time.  It  is  not  very  marked  in  the  first  moments 
of  the  formation  of  the  chyme  ;  the  extremity 
only  of  the  pyloric  part  participates  in  it.  It 
augments  in  proportion  as  the  stomach  becomes 
empty  ;  and,  towards  the  end  of  chymification,  it 
often  takes  place  over  the  whole  stomach.  It  is 
not  suspended  by  the  section  of  the  nerves  of  the 
eighth  pair. 

Thus  the  entrance  of  chyme  into  the  small  in- 
testine is  not  perpetual.  According  as  it  is  re- 
peated, the  chyme  accumulates  in  the  first  por- 
tion of  the  intestine,  it  distends  its  sides  a  little, 
and  presses  into  the  intervals  of  the  valves ;  its 
presence  very  soon  excites  the  organ  to  contract, 
and  by  this  means  one  part  advances  into  the  in- 
testine ;  the  other  remains  attached  to  the  surface 
of  its  membrane,  and  afterwards  takes  the  same 
direction.  The  same  phenomenon  continues 
down  to  the  large  intestine ;  but,  as  the  duodenum 
receives  new  portions  of  the  chyme,  it  happens  at 
last  that  the  small  intestine  is  filled  in  its  whole 
length  with  this  matter.  It  is  observed  only  to  be 
much  less  abundant  near  the  ceecum  than  at  the 
pyloric  extremity. 

The  motion  that  determines  the  progress  of  the 
chyme  through  the  small  intestine,  has  a  great 
analogy  with  that  of  the  pylorus:  it  is  irregular, 
returns  at  periods  which  are  variable,  is  sometimes 
in  one  direction,  sometimes  in  another,  takes  place 
sometimes  in  many  parts  at  once;  it  is  always  slow, 
more  or  less  ;  it  causes  relative  changes  among 
the  intestinal  circumvolutions.  It  is  beyond  the 
influence  of  the  will. 

We  should  form  a  false  idea  of  it  were  we 
merely  to  examine  the  intestine  of  an  animal  re- 
cently dead  ;  it  has  then  a  much  greater  activity 
than  during  life.  Nevertheless,  in  weak  diges- 
tions it  appears  to  acquire  more  than  ordinary 
energy  and  velocity. 

In  whatever  manner  this  motion  takes  place, 
the  chyme  appears  to  move  very  slowly  in  the 
small  intestine  :  the  numerous  valves  that  it  con- 
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tin:  multitude  of  asperities  thai  cover  the 
mucous  membrane,  the  many  bendings  of  the 
canal,  are  so  many  circumstances  that  ought  to 
.  ontribute  to  retard  its  progress,  but  which  ought 
lo  favour  its  mixture  with  the  fluids  contained  in 
the  intestine,  and  the  production  of  the  chyle, 
ivhich  results  from  it. 

<  'hangu  that  the  chyme  undergoes  in  the  small 
intestine. — It  is  only  about  the  height  of  the  ori- 
fice of  l'ic  choledochus  and  pancreatic  canal  that 
the  chyme  begins  to  change  its  properties.  He- 
fore  this,  it  preserves  its  colour,  its  semi-fluid 
consistence,  its  sharp  odoi-r,  its  slightly  acid  sa- 
vour ;  but,  in  mixing  with  the  bile  and  the  pan- 
creatic juice,  it  assuiuc-i  new  qualities  :  its  colour 
becomes  yellowish,  its  taste  bitter,  and  its  sharp 
odour  diminishes  much.  If  it  proceeds  from  ani- 
mal or  vegetable  matters,  which  contained  grease 
or  oil,  irregular  filaments  are  seen  to  form  here 
and  there  upon  its  surface  ;  they  are  sometimes 
Hat,  at  other  times  rounded,  attach  themselves 
quickly  to  the  surface  of  the  valve,  and  appear  to 
consist  of  erode  chyle.  This  matter  is  not  seen 
when  the  chyme  proceeds  from  matter  that  con- 
tained no  fat  ;  it  is  a  greyish  layer,  more  or  less 
thick,  which  adheres  to  the  mucous  membrane, 
and  appears  to  contain  the  elements  of  chyle. 
'I'lic  same  phenomena  are  observed  in  the  two 
superior  third?  of  the.  small  intestine  :  but  in  the 
inferior  third,  the  chymous  matter  is  more  con- 
UStent  ;  its  yellow  colour  becomes  more  deep  ;  it 
ends  sometimes  by  becoming  of  a  greenish  brown, 
which  pierces  through  the  intestinal  parietes,  and 
gives  an  appearance  to  the  ileum,  distinct  from 
that  of  the  duodenum  and  jejunum.  When  it  is 
examined  near  the  ctecum,  there  are  few  or  no 
whitish  chylous  stria-  seen  ;  it  seems,  in  this 
place,  to  be  only  the  remainder  of  the  matter 
which  has  served  in  the  formation  of  the  chyle. 

After  what  has  been  said  above,  upon  the  va- 
rieties that  the  chyme  presents,  we  may  under- 
stand that  the  changes  it  undergoes  in  the  small 
intestine  are  variable  according  to  its  properties; 
in  fact,  the  phenomena  of  digestion  in  the  small 
intestine,  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
food.  The  chyme,  however,  preserves  its  acid 
property ;  and  if  it  contains  small  quantities  of 
(boa  or  other  bodies  that  have  resisted  the  action 
nf  the  stomach,  they  traverse  the  small  intestine 
without  undergoing  any  alteration.  The  same 
phenomena  appear  when  the  same  substances  have 
been  used.  Dr.  Magendie  has  ascertained  this 
fact  upon  the  lnnlie>  of  two  criminals  who,  two 
hours  before  death,  had  taken  an  ordinary  meal, 
in  which  they  had  eaten  the  same  food  nearly  in 
equal  quantity  ;  the  matters  contained  in  the  sto- 
mach, the  chyme  in  the  pyloric  portion  and  in 
the  small  intestine,  appeared  to  him  exactly  the 
is  to  consistence,  colour,  taste,  odour,  &c. 
There  is  generally  gas  found  in  the  small  in- 
testine during  the  formation  of  chyle.  Drs.  Ma- 
Madia  and  Cnevrcuil  have  made  experiments  upon 
the  bodies  of  criminals  opened  shortly  after  death, 
and  who  being  young  and  vigorous  presented  the 
most  MTOurahle  conditions  for  such  researches. 
In  asubject  of  twenty-four  years,  who  had  eaten, 
twcrhotirs   before     Ins    death,    bread,    and    some 

-",  and  drank    water   reddened   with 
wine,  they  found  in  r-'ie  small  intestine  ■ 
" 0.00 

<  larbontc  acid  .  .  .  24.30 

Pure  li\  tlrogen  .  .  .  .'iVM 

Uote  ' jii.ns 

fetal loo.oti 

-ears, 


Dlt, 

who  had  <  ati  u  of  the  same  food  a;  the  same  hour. 

and  whose  punishment   took  place  at   the  same 

time  : 

Oxygen 0.00 

Carbonic  acid  .  .  .  40.00 

Pure  hydrogen  ■  .  .  51.15 

8.85 


Total 


10').00 


In  a  third  experiment,  made  upon  a  young  man; 
of  twenty-eight  years,  who,  four  hours  before 
death  had  eaten  bread,  beef,  (entiles,  and  drank 
red  wine,  they  found  in  the  same  intestine  : 

Oxygen 0.00 

Carbonic  acid  .  .  .  25.00 
Pure  hydrogen  .  .  .  8.40 
Azote".  . 66.60 

Total 100.00 

They  never  observed  any  other  gases  in  the 
small  intestine.  These  gases  might  have  different 
origins.  They  might  possibly  come  from  the 
stomach  wi^h  the  chyme  ;  or  they  were  perhaps, 
secreted  by  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  ; 
they  might  arise  from  the  reciprocal  action  ol 
the,  matters  contained  in  the  intestine  ;  or  per- 
haps they  might  come  from  all  these  sources  at 
once. 

However,  the  stomach  contains  oxygen,  and 
veiy  little  hydrogen,  whilst  the)'  have  almost  al- 
ways found  much  hydrogen  in  the  small  intestine, 
and  never  any  oxygen.  Besides,  it  is  a  daily  ob- 
servation, that  the  little  gas  that  the  3tomach 
contains  is  generally  passed  by  the  mouth  towards 
the  end  of  chymification,  probably,  because  at 
this  instant  it  can  more  easily  advance  into  the 
oesophagus. 

The  probability  of  the  formation  of  gases  b) 
the  secretion  of  the  mucous  membrane  could  not 
be  at  all  admissible,  except  for  carbonic  acid, 
which  seems  to  be  formed  in  this  manner  in  respi- 
ration. With  regard  to  the  action  of  matters 
contained  in  the  intestine,  Dr.  Magendie  says 
he  has  many  times  seen  the  chymous  matter  let 
bubbles  of  gas  escape  very  rapidly.  This  took 
place  from  the  orifice  of  the  ductus  choledochus 
to  the  commencement  of  the  ileum ;  there  was 
no  trace  of  it  perceived  in  this  last  intestine,  nor 
in  the  superior  part  of  the  duodenum,  nor  the 
stomach.  He  made  this  observation  again  upon 
the  body  of  a  criminal  lour  hours  after  death  ;  it 
presented  no  traces  of  putrefaction. 

The  alteration  which  chyme  undergoes  in  the 
small  intestine  is  unknown  ;  it  is  easily  seen  to  be 
the  result  of  the  action  of  the  bile,  of  the  pancrea- 
tic juice,  and  of  the  fluid  secreted  by  the  mucous 
membrane,  upon  the  chyme.  But  what  is  the 
play  of  the  affinities  in  this  real  chemical  opera- 
tion, and  why  is  the  chyle  precipitated  against 
the  surface  of  the  vnhuler  COfimvtntes,  whilst 
the  rest  remains  in  the  inte'tine  to  be  afterwards 
expelled  >.     This  is  completely  unknown. 

We  have  learned  something  more  of  the  time 
that  is  necessary  for  this  alteration  of  the  chyme. 
The  phenomenon  does  not  take  place  quickly  :  in 
animals,  it  often  happens  that  we  do  Dot  find  any 
chyle  formed  three  or  lour  hours  after  the  meal. 

Alter  what  has  been  said,  we  see  that  in  the 
small  intestine,  the  chyme  is  divided  into  two 
parts  :  the  one  which  attaches  nsclt  to  the  sides, 
and  which  is  the  clivlc  still  impure  ;  the  other  tbo 
true  refuse,  which  is  destined  to  be  thrown  into 
the  large  intestine,  and  afterwards  entirely  carried, 
out  of  the  body. 

The  manner  in  which  -Ir'nks  accumulate  i 
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Stomach  differs  little  from  that  of  the  aliments  : 
Jt  is  generally  quicker,  more  equal,  and  more 
easy  ;  probably  because  the  liquids  spread,  and 
distend  the  stomach  more  uniformly.  In  the 
same  manner  as  the  food,  they  occupy  more  par- 
ticularly its  left  and  middle  portion  ;  the  pyloric, 
or  right  extremity  contains  always  much  less. 

The  distention  of  the  stomach  must  not,  how- 
ever, be  carried  to  a  great  degree,  for  the  liquid 
would  be  expelled  by  vomiting.  This  frequently 
happens  to  persons  that  swallow  a  great  quantity 
of  drink  quickly.  When  we  wish  to  excite  vom- 
iting in  persons  who  have  taken  an  emetic,  one  of 
the  best  means  is  to  make  them  drink  a  number 
of  glasses  of  liquid  quickly. 

The  presence  of  drinks  in  the  ^omach  produces 
loc.il  phenomena  like  those  which  take  place  from 
the  accumulation  of  (he  aliments ;  the  same 
changes  in  the  form  and  position  of  the  organ,  the 
same  distention  of  the  abdomen,  the  same  con- 
traction of  the  pylorus  and  the  oesophagus,  &c. 

The  general  phenomena  are  different  from  those 
produced  by  the  aliments :  this  depends  on  the 
action  of  the  liquids  upon  the  sides  of  the  stom- 
ach, and  the  quickness  with  which  they  are  car- 
ried into  the  blood. 

Potations,  in  passing  rapidly  through  the  mouth 
and  the  oesophagus,  preserve  more  than  the  food 
their  proper  temperature  until  they  arrive  in  the 
stomach.  We  therefore  prefer  them  to  those, 
when  we  wish  to  experience  in  this  organ  a  feel- 
ing of  heat  or  of  cold  :  hence  arises  the  preference 
i hat  we  give  to  hot  drinks  in  winter,  and  cold 
drinks  in  summer. 

Every  one  knows  thai  the  drinks  remain  much 
shorter  time  in  the  stomach  than  the  aliments ; 
but  the  manner  of  their  passage  out  of  the  viscus 
is  still  very  little  known.  It  is  generally  supposed 
that  they  traverse  the  pylorus  and  pass  into  the 
small  intestine,  where  they  are  absorbed  with  the 
chyle  ;  nevertheless  a  ligature  applied  round  the 
pylorus  in  such  a  manner  as  to  binder  it  from 
penetrating  into  the  duodenum,  does  not  much 
retard  its  disappearance  from  the  cavity  of  the 
stomach. 

Alteration  of  drinks  in  the  stomach. — Fluids, 
in  respect  of  the  alterations  that  they  prove  in 
the  stomach,  may  be  divided  into  two  classes  : 
the  one  sort  do  not  form  any  chyme,  and  the 
other  are  chymified  wholly  or  in  part. 

To  the  first  class  belong  pure  water,  alkohol, 
sufficiently  weak  to  be  considered  as  a  drink,  the 
vegetable  acids,  &c.  During  its  stay  in  the 
stomach,  water  assumes  an  equilibrium  of  tem- 
perature with  the  sides  of  this  viscus  :  it  mrxes  at 
the  same  time  with  mucus,  the  gastric  juice,  and 
the  saliva  which  are  found  in  it ;  it  becomes 
muddy,  and  afterwards  disappears  slowly  without 
suffering  any  other  transformation.  One  part 
passes  into  the  small  intestine  ;  the  other  appears 
to  be  directly  absorbed.  There  remains  after  its 
disappearance  a  certain  quantity  of  mucus,  which 
is  very  soon  reduced  to  chyme  like  the  aliments. 
By  observation  we  know  that  water  deprived  of 
atmospheric  air,  as  distilled  water,  or  water 
charged  with  a  great  quantity  of  salts,  as  well- 
water,  remain  long  in  the  stomach  and  produce  a 
feeling  of  weight. 

Alkohol  acts  quite  in  a  different  manner.  We 
know  the  impression  ol  burning  heat  that  it  causes 
at  first  in  its  passage  through  the  mouth,  the  pha- 
rynx, the  cesophagus  ;  and  that  which  it  excites 
when  it  enters  the  stomach :  the  effects  of  this 
action  determine  the  contraction  of  this  organ, 
irritate  the  mucous  membrane,  and  augment  the 
secretion  of  which  it  is  the  seat ;  it  coagulates  at 
the  same  time  all  the  albuminous  parts  with  which 
31!* 
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it  is  in  contact  ;  and  as  the  different  liquids  in 
the  stomach  contain  a  considerable  proportion  of 
this  matter,  it  happens  that  a  short  time  after  al- 
kohol has  been  swallowed,  there  is  in  this  viscus 
a  certain  quantity  of  concrete  albumen.  The 
inucu3  undergoes  a  modification  analogous  to  that 
of  the  albumen  ;  it  becomes  hard,  forms  irregular 
clastic  filaments,  which  preserve  a  certain  trans- 
parency. 

In  producing  these  phenomena,  the  alkohol 
mixes  with  the  water  that  the  saliva  aDd  the  gas- 
tric juice  contain  ;  probably  it  dissolves  a  part  of 
the  elements  that  enter  into  their  composition,  so 
that  it  ought  to  be  much  weakened  by  its  stay  iu 
the  stomach.  It  disappears  very  quickly ;  its 
general  effects  are  also  very  rapid,  and  drunken- 
ness or  death  follow  almost  immediately  the  in- 
troduction of  too  great  a  quantity  of  alkohol  into 
the  stomach. 

The  matters  coagulated  by  the  action  of  the  al- 
kohol  are,  after  its  disappearance,  digested  like 
solid  aliments. 

Among  the  drinks  that  are  reduced  to  chyme, 
some  are  reduced  in  part  and  some  wholly. 

Oil  is  in  this  last  case  ;  it  is  transformed,  in  the 
pylorie  part,  into  a  matter  analogous  in  appear- 
ance with  that  which  is  drawn  from  the  purifica- 
tion of  oils  by  sulphuric  acid  ;  this  matter  is  evi- 
dently the  chyme  of  oil.  On  account  of  this 
transformation,  oil  is  perhaps,  the  liquid  that  re- 
mains longest  in  the  stomach. 

Every  one  knows  that  milk  curdles  soon  after 
it  is  swallowed  ;  this  curd  then  becomes  a  solid 
aliment,  which  is  digested  in  the  ordinary  man- 
ner.    VVhey  only  can  be  considered  as  drink. 

The  greatest  number  of  drinks  that  we  use  are 
formed  of  water,  or  of  alkohol,  in  which  are  in 
suspension  or  dissolution,  immediate  animal  or 
vegetable  principles,  such  as  gelatine,  albumen, 
osmazome,  sugar,  gum,  fecula,  colouring  Or  as- 
tringent matters,  &c.  These  drinks  contain  salts 
of  lime,  of  soda,  of  potassa,  &c. 

The  result  of  several  experiments  that  have 
been  made  upon  animals,  and  some  observations 
that  have  been  made  on  man,  is,  (hat  there  is  a 
separation  of  the  water  and  the  alkohol  in  the 
stomach  from  the  matters  that  these  liquids  hold 
in  suspension  or  solution.  These  matters  remain 
in  the  stomach,  where  they  are  transformed  into 
chyme,  like  the  aliments  ;  whilst  the  liquids  with 
which  they  were  united  are  absorbed,  or  pass  into 
the  small  intestine  ;  lastly,  they  arc  conducted, 
as  we  have  just  now  seen,  in  treating  of  water  and 
alkohol. 

Salts  that  are  in  solution  in  water  do  not  aban- 
don this  liquid,  and  are  absorbed  with  it.  Red 
wine,  for  example,  becomes  muddy  at  first  by  its 
mixture  with  juices  that  are  formed  in,  or  carried 
into  the  stomach  ;  it  very  soon  coagulates  the  al- 
bumen of  these  fluids,  and  becomes  flaky  ;  after- 
wards, its  colouring  matter,  carried  perhaps  by 
the  mucus  and  the  albumen,  is  deposited  upon  the 
mucous  membrane :  there  is  a  certain  quantity  of 
it  seen  at  least  in  the  pyloric  portion  ;  the  watery 
and  alkoholic  parts  disappear  with  rapidity. 

The  broth  of  meat  undergoes  the  same  changes. 
The  water  that  it  contains  is  absorbed  ;  the  gela- 
tine, the  albumen,  the  fat,  and  probably  the  osma- 
zome, remain  in  the  stomach,  where  they  are  re- 
duced into  chyme. 

Action  of  lhe.nmall  intestine  upon  drinks.— 
After  what  has  been  read,  it  is  clear  that  fluids 
penetrate,  under  two  forms,  into  the  small  intes- 
tine: 1st,  under  that  of  liquid  ;  2dly,  under  that 
of  chyme. 

The  liquids  that  pass  from  the  stomach  into  the 
I  <>if  time,  except  undei 
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particular  circumstances  ;  they  do  not  appear  to 
undergo  any  other  alteration  than  their  mixture 
with  the  intestinal  juice,  the  chyme,  the  pancre- 
atic liquid,  and  the  bile  ;  they  do  not  form  any 
if  chyle  ;  they  are  generally  absorbed  in  the 
duodenum,  and  the  commencement  of  the  jeju- 
num ;  they  are  rarely  seen  in  the  ilium,  and  still 
more  rarely  in  the  large  intestine.  It  appears 
that  this  last  case  does  not  happen  except  in  the 
1  sickness  ;  for  example,  during  the  action 
of  a  purgative. 

The  chyme  that  proceeds  from  drinks  follows 
the  same  rule,  and  appears  to  undego  the  same 
changes  as  that  of  the  food  ;  it  therefore  produces 
chyle. 

Such  are  the  principal  phenomena  of  the  diges- 
tion of  drinks  :  we  see  how  necessary  it  was.  to 
distinguish  them  from  those  that  belong  to  the 
digestion  of  the  aliments. 

But  we  do  not  always  digest  the  aliments  and 
the  drinks  separately,  as  we  have  supposed ;  very 
frequently  the  two  digestions  take  place  at  the 
same  time. 

Drink  favours  the  digestion  of  the  aliments ; 
this  effect  is  probably  produced  in  various  man- 
ners. Those  that  are  watery,  soften,  divide, 
dissolve  even  certain  foods ;  they  aid  in  this  man- 
ner their  chymification  and  their  passage  through 
the  pylorus. 

W  ine  fulfils  analogous  uses,  but  only  for  the 
substances  that  it  is  capable  of  dissolving  ;  besides, 
it  excites  by  its  contact  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  stomach,  and  causes  a  greater  secretion  of  the 
gastric  juice.  Alkohol  acts  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  wine,  only  it  is  more  intense.  It  is 
thus  that  those  liquors  which  are  used  after  meals, 
are  useful  in  exciting  the  action  of  the  stomach." 
— Jfayencfte's  Physiology. 

DIGESTIVE.      (Digestion*;   from  digero, 
to  dissolve.)  A  term  applied  by  surgeons  to  those 
substances  which,   when  applied  to  an  ulcer  or 
wound,  promote  suppuration  :  such  are  the  cera- 
tum  resina,  unguentum  elemi,  warm  poultices, 
fomentations,  &c. 
Digestive  salt.     The  muriate  of  potassa* 
Digestive  salt  of  Sylvius.  The  muriate  of  po- 
tassa. 
DiGESTi'vtnu  sal.     See  Potassa  murias. 
DIGIT  A'LIS.     (From  digitus,  a  finger;  be- 
cause its  flower  represents  a  linger.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean 
■  in.    Class,  Didytiamiu ;  Order,  Angios/jpr- 

mia.     Fox-glove. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  common 
fox-glove.     See  Digitalis  purpurea. 

DlGlfALls  purpurea,  fhe  systematic  name  of 
the  fox-glove.  Digitalis— ■culyrinis/oliolis  oralis 
aeutis,  corollis  obtuxis,  labio  superiore  integro, 
of  Linnaeus.  The  leaves  of  this  plant  have  a  bit- 
ter nauseous  taste,  but  do  remarkable  sine  11  ;  they 
have  been  long  used  externally  to  ulcers  and 
■oropholous  tumours  with  considerable  advantage. 
Whin  properly  dried,  their  colour  is  a  lively 
ii.  They  ought  to  lie  collected  when  the 
plant  begins  to  blossom,  to  be  dried  quickly  before 
the  lire,  and  preserved  tmpowdered. 

Of  all  the  narcotics,  digitalis  is  that  which  di- 
mrsnihes  most  powi  rfuJly  the  actions  of  the  system  ; 

and  it   elms  so  without  occasioning   any  previous 

.  Kcitement  Even  in  the  most  moderate  dose  it 
diminishes  tin-  force  and  frequency  of  the  pulse, 
ami,  in  a  large  dose,  reduces  it  to  a  great  extent, 

•  •in  70  beats  to  40 or 36  in  ■  minute,  occasion- 
ing, at  the  suae  time,  vertigo,  indistinct  \ 
violenl  and  durable  sickness,  with  vomiting.    In 

il   larger  quantity,  it  induces  convulsions, 
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toms  which  have  sometimes  terminated  fatally. 
As  a  narcotic,  fox-glove  has  been  recommended  in 
epilepsy,  insanity,  and  in  some  acute  inflamma- 
tory diseases.  Lately  it  has  been  very  extensively 
employed  in  phthisis,  and  the  beneficial  effects 
which  it  produces  in  that  disease,  are  probably 
owing  to  its  narcotic  power,  by  which  it  reduces 
tin-  force  of  the  circulation  through  the  lungs  and 
general  system.  It  is  administered  so  as  to  pro- 
duce this  effect.  One  grain  of  the  powdered 
leaves,  or  ten  drops  of  the  saturated  tincture, 
maybe  given  night  and  morning.  This  dose  is 
increased  one-half  every  second  day,  till  its  ac- 
tion on  the  system  becomes  apparent.  As  si.on 
as  the  pulse  begins  to  be  diminished  the  in  r  ase 
of  dose  must  be  made  with  more  caution  and, 
whenever  nausea  is  induced,  it  ought  rather  to  be 
reduced,  or,  if  necessary,  intermitted  foi  a  short 
time,  if  the  sickness  become  urgent,  it  is  best 
relieved  by  stimulants,  particularly  large  doses  of 
brandy,  with  aromatics.  The  tincture  has  been 
supposed  to  be  the  best  form  ol  administering  digi- 
talis, when  the  remedy  is  designed  to  act  as  a 
narcotic  :  it  is  also  more  manageable  in  its  dose, 
and  more  uniform  in  its  strength,  than  the  dried 
leaves. 

Besides  its  narcotic  effects,  digitalis  acts  as  one 
of  the  most  certain  diuretics  in  dropsy,  appa- 
rently from  its  power  of  promoting  absorption. 
It  has  frequently  succeeded  where  the  other  diu- 
retics have  failed.  Dr.  Withering  has  an  un- 
doubted claim  to  this  discovery  ;  and  the  numer- 
ous cases  of  dropsy  related  by  him,  and  other 
practitioners  of  established  reputation,  afford  in- 
contestable evidence  of  its  diuretic  powers,  and 
of  its  practical  importance  in  the  cure  of  those 
disorders.  From  Dr.  Withering's  extensive  ex- 
perience of  the  use  of  the  digitalis  in  dropsies, 
he  has  been  able  to  judge  of  its  success  by  the 
following  circumstances  ; — "  It  seldom  succeeds 
in  men  of  great  natural  strength,  of  tense  (ibre, 
of  warm  skin,  of  florid  complexion,  or  in  those 
with  a  tight  and  cordy  pulse.  If  the  belly  in 
ascites  be  tense,  hard,  and  circumscribed,  or  the 
limbs  in  anasarca  solid  and  resisting,  we  have  but 
little  hope  On  the  contrary,  if  the  pulse  be  fee- 
ble, or  intermitting,  the  countenance  pale,  the 
lips  livid,  the  skin  cold,  the  swollen  belly  soft 
and  fluctuating,  the  anasarcous  limbs  readily  pit- 
ting under  the  pressure  of  the  finger,  we  may 
expect  the  diuretic  effects  to  follow  in  a  kindly 
manner."  Of  the  inferences  which  lie  deduces, 
the  fourth  is,  "that  if  it  (digitalis)  fails,  there  is 
but  little  chance  of  any  other  medicine  .succeed- 
ing." Although  the  digitalis  is  now  generally 
admitted  to  be  a  very  powerful  diuretic,  yet  it  is 
but  justice  to  acknowledge  that  this  medicine  has 
more  frequently  failed  than  could  have  been  rea- 
sonably expected  from  a  comparison  of  the  facts 
stated  by  Dr.  Withering.  The  dose  of  the  dried 
leaves  in  powder  is  from  one  to  three  grains 
twice  a  day.  But  if  a  liquid  medicine  be  prefer- 
red, a  drachm  of  the  dried  leaves  is  to  be  i 
lor  four  hours,  in  half  a  pint  of  boiling  water, 
adding  to  the  strained  liquor  an  ounce  of  any 
spirituous  water.  One  ounce  of  Ibis  infusion, 
given  twice  a  day,  is  a  medium  dose.  Il  is  to  be 
continued  in  these  doses  till  it  either  acts  upon 
the  kidneys,  the  stomach,  the  pulse  (whii 
has  been  said,  it  lias  a  remarkable  power  of  low- 
ering,) or  the  bowels. 

The  administration  of  requires  to 

be  conducted  with*  much  caution.     Its  effects  do 
not  immediately  appear  :  and  when  the  do 
too  frequent,  or  too  quicklj  augmented,  its 
is  concentre,!  "cc  frequently  the 
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begin  with  a  small  dose,  to  increase  it  gradually, 
till  the  action  is  apparent  on  the  kidneys,  sto- 
mach, intestines,  or  vascular  system  ;  and  imme- 
diately suspending  its  exhibition,  when  its  effects 
on  any  of  these  parts  take  place. 

The  symptoms  arising  from  too  large  a  dose  of 
digitalis  are,  extreme  sickness,  vertigo,  indistinct 
vision,  incessant  vomiting,  and  a  great  reduction 
of  the  force  of  the  circulation,  terminating  some- 
limes  in  syncope,  or  convulsions.  They  are  re- 
lieved by  frequent  and  small  doses  of  opium, 
brandy,  aromatics,  and  strong  bitters,  and  by  a 
blister  api-.lied  to  the  region  of  the  stomach. 

DIGITATUS.  Digitate  or  fingered.  A  leaf 
is  called  folium  digitatum,  when  several  leaflets 
proceed  from  the  summit  of  a  common  footstalk, 
as  in  Potentilla  cerna  ;  and  reptans. 

D1GITIFORMIS.  Finger-like.  Applied  to 
the  receptacle  of  the  Arum  maculatum,  and 
Calla  mthiopica. 

Digi'tium.     (From  digitus,  a  finger.) 

1.  A  contraction  of  the  finger-joint. 

2.  A  whitlow,  or  other  sore  upon  the  finger. 
DI'GITUS.      (From   digero,    to   direct.)     A 

finger.  Digitus  manus,  is  the  finger,  properly  so 
called  ;  and  digitus  pedis,  the  toe. 

Digitus  manus.  A  finger.  The  fingers  and 
thumb  in  each  hand  consist  of  fourteen  bones, 
there  being  three  to  each  finger,  and  two  to  the 
thumb ;  they  are  a  little  convex  and  round  to- 
wards the  back  of  the  hand,  but  hollow  and  plain 
towards  the  palm,  except  the  last,  where  the  nails 
are.  The  order  of  their  disposition  is  called  first, 
second,  and  third  phalanx.  The  first  is  longer 
than  the  second,  and  the  second  longer  than  the 
third.  What  has  been  said  of  the  fingers  applies 
to  the  toes  also. 

Digitus  pedis.    A  toe.  See  Digitus  Manus. 

DIGLO'SSUM.     (From  SiS,  double,  and 

i'\u>aaa,  a  tongue  :  so  called  because  above  its 
eaf  there  grows  a  lesser  leaf,  like  two  tongues. ) 
1.  The  Imutus  alexandrina. 

2.  Galen  makes  mention  of  a  man  born  with 
two  tongues. 

Digno'tio.  (From  dignosco,  to  distinguish.) 
See  Diagnosis. 

DIGY'NIA.  (From  St;,  twice,  and  yvvti,  a 
woman.)  The  name  of  an  order  of  several 
classes  of  the  sexual  system  of  plants,  embracing 
those  plants  which  to  the  character  of  the  class, 
whatever  it  may  be,  add  the  circumstance  of 
having  two  styles. 

Dihje'maton.  (From  Sia,  and  ai/ta,  blood.) 
An  antidote  in  which  is  the  blood  of  many  ani- 
mals. 

Diha'lon.  (From  i\ia,  and  a\s,  salt.)  A 
plaster  prepared  with  salt  and  nitre,  adapted  to 
foul  ulcers. 

Dii'petes.  (From  Zed?,  Jio?,  Heaven,  and 
roiWw,  to  fall :  i.  e.  falling  as  rain. )  An  epithet 
applied  by  Hippocrates  to  semen,  when  it  is  dis- 
charged like  a  shower  of  rain. 

DILATA'TIO.     (From  dilato,  to  enlarge.) 

1.  Dilatation,  or  enlargement. 

2.  The  diastole  of  the  heart. 
DILA'TOR.   (From  dilato,  to  enlarge.)    The 

name  of  some  muscles  the  office  of  which  is  to 
open  and  enlarge  psrts. 

Dilator  al.e  nasi.  See  Levator  labiisupe- 
rioris, 

DILATO'RIUM.  (From  dilato,  to  enlarge.) 
A  suraical  instrument  for  enlarging  any  part. 

DILL.    See  Anethum. 

DILUENT.     (Diluens  ;  from  d-luo,  to  wash 
away.)      Those  substances  which  increase  the 
proportion  of  fluid  in  the  Mood.     It   is  i 
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that  this  must  be  done  by  watery  liquors.  Water 
is,  indeed,  properly  speaking,  the  only  diluent. 
Various  additions  are  made  to  it,  to  render  it 
pleasant,  and  frequently  to  give  it  a  slightly  de- 
mulcent quality.  But  these  are  not  sufficiently 
important  to  require  to  be  noticed,  or  to  be  class- 
ed as  medicines. 

Diluents  are  merely  secondary  remedies. 
They  are  given  in  acute  inflammatory  diseases, 
to  lessen  the  stimulant  quality  of  the  blood. 
They  are  used  to  promote  the  aetion  of  diuretics 
in  dropsy,  and  to  favour  the  operation  of  sweating. 

Di'nica.  (From  Sivos,  giddiness.)  Medicines 
which  relieve  a  giddiness. 

Di'nos.     See  Dinus. 

DI'NUS.  (From  fovea,  to  tuna  round.)  Di- 
nos.  Dizziness.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  disease 
in  Good's  Nosology.  Class,  Neurotica;  Order, 
Systatica.  It  has  only  one  species.  Dinus  ver- 
tigo.    Vertigo,  or  giddiness. 

Dio'cres.     The  name  of  a  lozenge. 

Di'odos.  (From  fiia,  and  oios,  the  way 
through. )     Evacuation  by  stool. 

DI&'CIA.  (From  <5ij,  double,  and  otKia,  a 
house.)  The  name  of  a  class  of  plants  in  the 
sexual  system  of  Linnaeus,  containing  such  as 
have  barren,  or  male,  flowers  on  one  individual, 
and  fertile,  or  female,  ones  no  another  of  the 
same  species. 

Dioena'nthes.  (From  oia,  and  otvavOo,  the 
flower  of  the  vine. )  A  remedy  said  to  be  good 
for  cholera,  in  which  was  the  flower  of  the  vine- 
tree. 

DIO'GMUS.  (From  Siwku,  to  persecute.)  A 
distressing  palpitation  of  tl-e  heart. 

DIOI'CUS.  (From  &k,  double,  and  oiKid,  a 
house.)  Dioecious.  Plants  and  flowers  are  so 
called  when  the  ban-en  and  fertile  flowers  grow 
from  two  separate  roots. 

DIONIS,  Peter,  was  born  about  the  middle  of 
the  1 7th  century,  and  educated  to  the  practice  of 
surgery.  He  was  appointed  to  read  the  lectures 
in  anatomy,  &c.  in  the  royal  gardens  at  Paris, 
instituted  by  Lewis  XIV.,  and  after  this,  surgeon 
to  the  queen,  and  other  branches  of  the  royal 
family,  which  offices  he  held,  with  great  credit, 
to  his  death,  in  1718.  His  first  publication  gave 
an  account  of  a  woman  who  died  in  the  sixth 
month  of  pregnancy,  of  what  he  considered  to 
be  a  ruptured  uterus  ;  but  as  he  states  that  there 
were  two  uteri,  it  is  suspected  that  the  ruptured 
part  was  one  of  the  Fallopian  tubes  much  en- 
larged. He  afterwards  gave  a  useful  epitome  of 
anatomy,  which  was  very  favourably  received, 
passed  through  several  editions,  and  wns  even 
translated  into  the  Tartar  language,  by  order  of 
the  Emperor  of  China.  His  next  work,  a  comwo 
of  surgical  operations,  obtained  still  more  cele- 
brity, which  it  even  now  in  some  degree  retains, 
especially  a*  commented  upon  by  Heister.  Be- 
sides these,  a  dissertation  on  sudden  death,  and  a 
treatise  on  midwifery,  were  published  by  thi< 
author. 

Diontsi'cus.  (From  Aiovvoos,  Bacchus,  who 
was  of  old  represented  as  having  horns.)  Cer- 
tain bony  excrescences,  near  the  temples  were 
called  dionysisci.  * 

Dionysony'mphas.  (From  Ai*w«>s,  Bac- 
chus, and  wyKpa,  a  nymph.)  An  herb  which,  ii 
bruised,  smells  of  wine,  and  vet  resists  drunken- 
ness. 

Diopo'ru:i  (From  ota,  and  oirco/xr,  autumnal 
hints.)  A  medicine  composed  of  ripe  fruits  for 
quincy. 

DIOPSIDE.     A  subspecies  of  obliqm 
augite,  found  u-->;<r  PirnY., 
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D10PTASE.     Emerald  copper  ore. 
Dio'ptra.     (From  faorfouat,  to  see  through.) 
.'iiojihon.    1.  Speculum  ani,  oris,  or  uteri. 

2.  The  lapis  spceolaris. 

DIOPTRICS.  (IHoplricus  ;  from  ito^oftai, 
to  see  through.)  The  doctrine  of  the  refraction 
of  light. 

Dioptri'smus.  (From  oiovTo/iat,  to  see 
through.)     Dilatation  of  any  natural  passage. 

Dio'robum.  (From  iia,  and  opotSos,  a  vetch.) 
A  medicine,  in  the  composition  of  which  there 
are  vetches. 

Diorrho'sis.  (From  <5io,  and  oppos,  the  se- 
rum.) Diorosis.  1.  A  dissolved  state  of  the 
blood. 

3.  A  conversion  of  the  humours  into  serum  and 
water. 

Diorthro'sis.  (From  itopBpoia,  to  direct.) 
The  reduction  of  a  fracture. 

DIOSCO'REA.  (Named  in  honour" of  Dios- 
corides. )  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnxan  system.  Class,  Dimcia;  Order,  Hex- 
andria. 

Dioscorea  ai.ata.  The  name  of  the  plant 
which  affords  the  esculent  root,  called  the  yam. 
It  is  obtained,  however,  from  three  species  ;  the 
ulalu,  bulbifera,  and  saliva.  They  grow  spon- 
taneously in  both  Indies,  and  their  roots  are  pro- 
miscuously eaten  as  the  potatoe  is  with  us. 
There  is  great  variety  in  the  colour,  size,  and 
shape  of  yams  ;  some  are  generally  blue  or  brown, 
round  or  oblong,  and  weigh  from  one  pound  to 
two.  They  are  esteemed  when  dressed  as  being 
nutritious  and  easy  of  digestion,  and  are  preferred 
to  wheatcn  bread.  Their  taste  is  somewhat  like 
the  potatoe,  but  more  luscions.  The  negroes, 
whose  common  food  is  yams,  boil  and  mash  them. 
They  are  also  ground  and  made  into  bread  and 
puddings. 

When  they  are  to  be  kept  for  some  time,  they 
are  exposed  upon  the  ground  to  the  sun,  as  we 
do  onions,  and  when  sufficiently  withered,  they 
are  put  into  dry  sand  in  casks,  and  placed  in  a 
dry  garret,  where  they  remain  often  for  many 
seasons  without  losing  any  of  their  primitive 
goodness. 

Dioscorea  liULCiFERA.  See  Dioscorea 
alata. 

DiosroRKA  sativa.     Sec  Dioscorea  alala. 

DIOSCOR'IDES,  Pedacius,  or  Pedanius, 
a  celebrated  Greek  physician  and  botanist  of 
Anazarba,  in  Cilicia,  now  Caramania,  who  i.3 
-.apposed  to  have  lived  in  the  time  of  Nero.  He 
'i.l  to  have  been  originally  a  soldier,  but  soon 
became  eminent  as  a  physician,  and  travelled 
much  to  improve  his  knowledge.  He  paid  parti- 
cular attention  to  the  materia  medica,  and  espe- 
cially to  botany,  as  subservient  to  medicine.  He 
profited  much  by  the  writings  of  Theophrastus, 
-vli"  appears  to  have  been  a  more  philosophical 
botanist.  Diofcoridet  has  left  a  treatise  on  the 
materia  medic  a,  in  live  books,  chiefly  considering 
plants  ;  also  two  books  on  the  composition  and 
application  of  medicines,  an  essay  on  antidotes, 
and  another  on  venomous  animals.  His  works 
ha\  <■  been  often  printed  in  modern  times,  and 
upon,  especially  by  Matthiolus.  He 
notice!  about  600  plants,  but  his  descriptions  are 
often  so  slight  and  superficial,  as  to  leave  their 
identity  ■  matter  of  coojeetnre  ;  which  is  perhaps 
"l  M  reij  weal  medical  importance;  though 
their  virtue*  being  generally  handed  down  from 
1  be  Greeks,  it  might  be  useful  to  ascertain  which 
1   dar  plants  they  meant. 

DlOSCI    lu.      (i.  c.  ±,0i,  Kovpoi,  the  sons  of  Ju- 
I  Poflnx.)     The  parotid  .'lands 
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were  bo  named  from  their  twin-like  equality  iu 
shape  and  position. 

Diospy'rOs  lotus.  The  Indian  date  plum. 
The  fruit  when  ripe,  has  an  agreeable  taste,  and  is 
very  nutritious. 

DioxELA/uM.  (From  ita,  ofuf,  acid,  and 
cXaiov,  oil.)  A  medicine  composed  of  oil  and 
vinegar. 

Dio'xos.  (From  cia,  and  o|us,  acid.)  A  col- 
lyrium  composed  chiefly  of  vinegar. 

DIPH  YLLUS.  (From  in,  double,  and  0uaW, 
a  leaf.)  Diphyllous,  or  two-leaved.  Applied  to 
the  perianthium  of  flowers,  when  there  are  two 
calyces  ;  as  in  Papaver  rheeas. 

Diplasia'smus.  (From  <5iirAou>,  to  'double. ) 
The  re-exacerbation  of  a  disease. 

DI'PLOE.  (From  SivXow,  to  double.)  The 
spongy  substance  between  the  two  tables  of  the 
skull. 

DIPLO'PIA.  (From  im\oo;,  double,  and 
oiTTOfiai,  to  see.)  Visus  duplicatut.  A  disease 
of  the  eye,  in  which  the  person  sees  an  object 
double  or  triple.  Dr.  Cullen  makes  it  a  variety 
of  the  second  species  of  pseudoblepsis,  which  he 
calls  mutans,  in  which  objects  appear  changed 
from  what  they  really  are  ;  and  the  disease  varies 
according  to  the  variety  of  the  remote  causes. 

Di'pnoos.  (From  in,  twice,  and  irvtw,  to 
breathe.)  A  wound  which  is  perforated  quite 
through,  and  admits  the  air  at  both  ends. 

Dipple's  animal  oil.     See  Animal  oil. 

Dl'PSACUS.  (From  i^a,  thirst :  so  called 
from  the  concave  situation  of  its  leaves,  which 
hold  water,  by  which  the  thirst  of  the  tiaveller 
may  be  relieved. )    Dipsacum. 

1 .  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
naean  system.  Class,  Syngmesia;  Order,  Po/y- 
gamia.     The  teasel. 

2.  A  diabetes,  from  the  continual  thirst  attend- 
ing it. 

DIPSOSIS.  (From  ii^a,  thirst.)  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  diseases  in  Good's  Nosology,  known 
by  the  desire  for  drinking  being  excessive  or  im- 
paired. It  has  two  species,  Dipsosis  avens,  and 
Dipsosis  cxpers. 

DIPYRE.  Schmelstein.  A  mineral  found  in 
white  or  reddish  steatite  in  the  Western  Pyrenees, 
composed  of  silica,  alumina,  and  lime. 

Diptre'num.  (From  its,  twice,  and  Tvptjv, 
a  berry. )     1.  A  berry,  or  kernel. 

2.  A  probe  with  two  buttons. 

DiPYRj'TES.  (From  ii(,  twice,  and  irvp, fire.) 
Dipyros.  An  epithet  given  by  Hippocrates  to 
bread  twice  baked,  and  which  he  recommended  in 
dropsies. 

DIRE'CTOR.     (From  dirigo,  to  direct. ) 

1.  A  hollow  instrument  for  guiding  an  incisor- 
knife. 

2.  The  name  of  a  muscle. 

Director  penis.  (From  dirigo,  to  direct.) 
The  same  as  erector  penis. 

Diri'nga.  A  name,  in  the  isle  of  Java,  for 
the  Calamus  ai-omaticus.     See  Acorus  calamus. 

DlBCK'SSUS.  (From  discedo,  to  depart. )  The 
separation  of  any  two  bodies,  before  united,  by 
chemical  operation. 

DISCIFO'RMIS.  (From  discus,  a  quoit,  and 
forma,  likeness.)  Resembling  a  disk,  or  quoit, 
in  shape.     It  is  applied  to  the  knee-pan. 

DISCOI'DES.  (From  Siairos,  a  quoit,  and 
u&oi,  resemblance. )  Rest  oibling  a  disk,  or  quoit, 
in  shape.  It  is  applied  to  the  crystalline  humour 
of  the  eye. 

Discri'men.     1.  A  small  roller. 

2.  The  diaphragm. 

DISCUS.     (From  flow,  a  quoit  and  disk,  and 
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from  its  flat  and  round  appearance  like  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  sun.)  The  disk,  or  central 
part  of  a  leaf,  and  of  a  compound  flower.  In  the 
common  daisy,  the  'white  leaflets  of  the  flower 
surround  the  disk. 

The  disk  of  a  leaf  is  the  whole  flat  surface  w  ith- 
in  the  margin. 

DlSCU'TlENT.  (Discutiens ;  from  discutio, 
to  shake  in  pieces.)  Discusorius ;  Diachyticus. 
A  term  in  surgery,  applied  to  those  substances 
which  possess  a  power  of  repelling  or  resolving 
tumours. 

DISEASE.  Morbus.  Any  alteration  from  a 
perfect  state  of  health.  A  disease  is  variously 
termed  .  when  it  pervades  the  whole  system,  as 
fever  does,  it  is  called  a  general  disease,  to  distin- 
gu  sh  it  from  inflammation  of  the  eye,  or  any 
othpr  viseus,  wliii'h  is  a  partial  or  local  one. 
When  it  does  not  depend  <>n  another  disease,  it  is 
termed  idiopathic,  which  may  be  either  general 
or  partial,  to  distinguish  it  from  a  symptomatic 
one,  which  depends  upon  another  disease.  See 
also  Endemic,  Epidemic,  Sporadic,  &c. 

DISK.     See  Discus. 

DISLOCATION.  (Dislocatio  ;  from  dislo- 
co,  to  put  out  of  place.)  Luxation.  The  se- 
cession of  a  bone  of  a  moveable  articulation  from 
its  natural  cavity. 

DISPE'NSARY.  {Diipensarium ;  from  dis- 
pendo,  to  distribute.)  1.  The  shop  or  place  in 
which  medicines  are  prepared. 

2.  The  name  of  an  institution,  in  which  the 
poor  are  supplied  with  medicines  and  advice. 

DISPE'NSATORY.  (Dispensatorium ;  from 
dispendo,  to  distitabute.)  Antidotarium.  A 
book  which  treats  of  the  composition  of  me- 
dicines. 

DISSECTION.  {Dissectio;  from  disseco, 
to  cut  asunder.)  The  cutting  to  pieces  of  any 
part  of  an  animal,  or  vegetable,  for  the  purpose 
of  examining  its  structure.     Sec  Anatomy. 

DIS  ECTUS.  Cut.  A  term  used  by  bota- 
nists synonymously  with  incized  and  laciniated, 
to  leaves  which  are  cut,  as  it  were,  into  numerous 
irregular  portions.     See  Leaf. 

PISSEPIMENTUM.  (From  dusepia,  to  se- 
parate.) A  partition.  Applied  by  botanists  to 
partitions  winch  separate  the  cells  of  a  capsule. 
See  Capiula. 

Disse'ptum.  (From  dissepio,  to  inclose 
round. )  The  diaphragm,  or  membrane,  which 
divides  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  from  the  abdomen. 

Dissolve'!* TiA.'    (From  dissoho,  to  loosen.) 

1.  Medicines  which  loosen  and  dissolve  morbid 
concretions  in  the  body. 

2.  In  chemistry,  it  means  menstrua. 
Dissolu'tus.       (From  dissolvo,  to  loosen.) 

Loose,  morbus  dissolutus.  An  epithet  applied  to 
dysentery. 

DISTANS.  Distant.  Applied  to  petals  from 
their  direction  ;  as  in  Cvcubalus  bacciferus. 

Diste'ntio.  (From  dislenao,Xo  stretch  out.) 
1.  Distention,  or  dilatation. 

2.  A  convulsion. 

DISTHENE.     See  Cyanite. 

Disti'chia.     See  Distichiasis. 

DISTICHI'ASIS.  (From  Stonx"*,  from  <5(J, 
double,  and  s-<x°s>  a  row.)  Dislrichiasis  ;  Dis- 
tichia.  A  disease  of  the  eye-lash,  in  which 
there  is  a  double  rowT  of  hairs,  the  one  row 
growing  outwards,  the  other  inwards  towards 
the  eye. 

D1STICHUS.  Two-ranked.  Applied  to 
stems,  leaves,  &c.  when  they  spread  in  two  hori- 
zontal directions  ;  as  the  branches  of  the  Pinus 
picea,  or  silver  fur,  and  the  leaves  of  the  Taxus 
baccata,  or  yew. 
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DISTILLA'TION.  ( Distill  alio ;  from  dis- 
tillo,  to  drop  little  by  little. )  Alsacta  ;  Catas- 
tagmos.  A  chemical  process,  very  similar  to 
evaporation,  instituted  to  separate  the  volatile 
from  the  fixed  principles,  by  means  of  heat.  Dis- 
tillatory vessels  are  either  alembics  or  retorts ; 
the  former  consist  of  an  inferior  vessel  called  a 
cucurbit  designed  to  contain  the  matter  to  be  ex- 
amined, and  having  an  upper  part  fixed  to  it, 
called  the  capital,  or  head.  In  this  last,  the  va- 
pours are  condensed  by  the  contact  of  the  sur- 
rounding air,  or,  in  other  cases,  by  the  assistance 
of  cold  water  surrounding  the  head,  and  contained 
in  a  vessel  called  the  refrigeratory.  From  the 
lower  part  of  the  capital  proceeds  a  tube,  called 
the  nose,  beak,  or  spout,  through  which  the  va- 
pours, after  condensation,  are,  by  a  proper  figure 
of  the  capital,  made  to  flow  into  a  vessel  called 
the  receiver,  which  is  usually  spherical.  These 
receivers  have  different  names,  according  to  their 
figure,  being  called  mattrasses,  balloons,  &c. 
Retorts  are  a  kind  of  bottle  of  glass,  pottery,  or 
metal,  the  bottom  being  spherical,  and  the  upper 
part  gradually  diminishing  into  a  neck,  which  is 
turned  on  one  side. 

Distilled  vinegar.     See  Acetum. 

DISTORTION.  {Distortio;  from  distor- 
queo,  to  wrest  aside.)  A  term  applied  to  the 
eyes,  when  a  person  seems  to  turn  them  from  the 
object  he  would  look  at,  and  is  then  called  squint- 
ing, or  strabismus.  It  also  signifies  the  bending 
of  a  bone  preternaturally  to  one  side  ;  as  distortion 
of  the  spine,  or  vertibra;. 

DISTO'RTOR.  (From  distorqueo,  to  wrest 
aside.)  A  muscle,  the  office  of  which  is  to  draw 
the  mouth  awry. 

Distortor  oris.    See  Zygomaticus  minor. 

Districhi'asis.     See  Distichiasis. 

DI'STRIX.  (From  &iS,  double,  and  6pi£,  the 
hair. )  A  disease  of  the  hair,  when  it  splits  and 
divides  at  the  end. 

DITTANDER.     See  Lepidium  sativum. 

DITTANY.     See  Dictamnus. 

Dittany,  bastard.     See  Dictamnus  albus. 

Dittany  of  Crete.    See  Origanum  dictamnus. 

Dittany,  white.     See  Dictamnus  albus. 

DIURE'SIS.  (From  8ia,  through,  and  ovpea, 
-to  make  water.)  An  increased  secretion  of  urine. 
It  is  also  anplicd  to  a  diabetes. 

DIURETIC.  (Diureticus.  AiovpyriKos ;  from. 
(lovprjcis,  a  discharge  of  urine. )  That  which, 
when  taken  internally,  augments  the  flow  of 
urine  from  the  kidneys.  It  is  obvious  that  such 
an  effect  will  be  produced  by  any  substance  capa- 
ble of  stimulating  the  secreting  vessels  of  the  kid- 
neys. All  the  saline  diuretics  seem  to  act  in  this 
manner.  They  are  received  into  the  circulation  ; 
and  passing  off  with  the  urine,  stimulate  the  ves- 
sels, and  increase  the  quantity  secreted. 

There  are  other  diuretics,  the  effect  of  which 
appears  not  to  arise  from  direct  application,  but 
from  an  action  excited  in  the  stomach,  and  pro- 
pagated by  nervous  communication  to  the  secret- 
ing urinary  vessels. 

The  diuretic  operation  of  squill,  and  other  ve- 
getables, appears  to  be  of  this  kind. 

There  is  still,  perhaps,  another  mode  in  which 
certain  substances  produce  a  diuretic  effect ;  that 
is  by  promoting  absorption.  When  a  large  quan- 
tity of  watery  fluid  is  introduc.  d  into  the  circu- 
lating mass,  it  stimulates  the  secreting  vessels  of 
the  kidneys,  and  is  carried  off  by  urine.  If, 
therefore,  absorption  be  promoted,  and  if  a  por- 
tion of  serous  fluid,  perhaps  previously  effused, 
be  taken  up,  the  quantity  of  fluid  secreted  by  the 
kidneys  will  be  increased.  In  this  way  digitalis 
■-perns  to  act :   its  diuretic  effect,  it  has  been  said 
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it  greater  wheu  exhibited  in  dropsy  than  it  is  an 
health. 

On  the  same  principle  (the  effect  arising  from 
stimulating  the  absorbent  system,)  may  probably 
he  explained  (he  utility  of  mercury  in  promoting 
the  action  of  several  diuretics. 

The  action  of  these  remedies  is  promoted  by 
drinking  freely  of  mild  diluents.  It  is  also  in- 
fluenced by  the  state  of  the  surface  of  the  body. 
If  external  heat  be  applied,  diuresis  is  frequently 
prevented,  and  diaphoresis  produced.  Hence  the 
doses  of  them  should  be  given  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  anil  the  patient,  if  possible,  be  kept  out  of  bed. 
The  direct  effects  ot  diuretics  are  sufficiently 
evident.  They  discharge  the  watery  part  of  the 
blood  ;  and,  by  that  discharge,  they  indirectly 
promote  absorption  over  the  whole  system. 

Dropsy  is  the  disease  in  which  they  are  princi- 
pally employed  ;  and  when  they  can  be  brought 
to  act,  the  disease  is  removed  with  less  injury  to 
the  patient  than  it  can  be  by  exciting  any  other 
eradiation.  Their  success  is  very  precarious, 
the  most  powerful  often  failing:  and,  as  the  dis- 
ease is  so  frequently  connected  with  organic  af- 
fection, even  the  removal  of  the  effused  fluid, 
when  it  takes  place,  only  palliates  without  effect- 
ing a  cure. 

Diuretics  have  been  likewise  occasionally  used 
in  calculous  affections,  in  gonorrhoea,  and  with  a 
view  of  diminishing  plethora,  or  checking  proline 
perspiration. 

Murray,  in  bis  Elements  of  Materia  Mcdica, 
classes  the  super-taitrate  of  potassa,  or  cream  of 
tartar,  and  nitrate  of  potassa,  or  nitre,  the  muriate 
of  ammonia,  or  crude  sal-ammoniac,  potassa,  and 
the  acetate  of  potassa,  or  kali  acet.itmn,  among 
the  lalint  diuretics  ;  and  selects  the  following 
from  the  vegetable  kingdom  : — scilla  maritima, 
digitalis  purpurea,  nicotiana  tabacum,  solatium 
dulcamara,  lactuca  virosa,  colehicum  autumnale, 
gratiola  officinalis,  spartium  scoparium,  junipcrus 
commanis,  copaifera  officinalis,  pinus  halsainea, 
and  pinus  larix  ;  and  the  lytta  vesicatoria  from 
the  animal  kingdom. 

In  speaking  of  particular  diuretics,  Dr.  Cullen 
says,  the  diuretic  vegetables  mentioned  by  wri- 
ters are  of  very  little  power,  and  are  employed 
with  very  little  success.  Of  the  umbellatae,  the 
medicinal  power  resides  especially  in  their  seeds ; 
but  he  never  found  any  of  them  very  efficacious. 
The  semen  dauci  sylVestris  has  been  commended 
as  a  diuretic;  but  its  powers  as  such  are  not  very 
remarkable.  In  like  manner,  some  oi  the  planter 
ttellata  bare  been  commended  as  diuretics; 
but  none  of  them  deserve  our  notice,  except  the 
rubia  tinrtoriam,  the  root  of  which  passes  so 
much  by  the  kidneys  as  to  give  its  colour  to  the 
urine.  Hence  it  may  fairly  be  supposed  to  stimu- 
late the  secretaries  ;  hut  Dr.  Cullen  found  its 
diuretic  powers  did  not  always  appear  and  never 
to  any  considerable  degree  ;  and  as,  in  brute  ani- 
mals, it  baa  always  appeared  hurtful  to  thi 
tern,  he  does  not  think  it  tit  to  be  employed  to 
any  extent  in  human  diseases.  The  bardana, 
lithospermuni,  ononis,  asparagus,  euula  campana, 
are  all  substances  which  seem  to  pass,  in  some 
measure,  by  the  kidneys  ;  but  their  diuretic  pow- 
ers are  hardly  worth  DOtMe. 

The  principal  articles  included  by  Dr.  Cullen, 
in  his  catalogue  of  diuretics,  are  dulcamara,  di- 
gitalis, scilla;  some  of  the  alliaeea-  and  sili- 
nuosa*  ;  the  balsams  and  resins  ;  cantharides,  and 
the  diuretic  salts. 

Dm  ai'oha'tio.     Evaporation. 
DIVARICATION.    The  erosamgef  any  two 
/hiagr  :    thus  when  the  moaoalar  <>r  tendinous 


liurcs  intersect  each  other  at  different  angles,  they 
are  said  to  divaricate. 

Divellent  affinity.    See  Affinity  quiescent. 
DiVERso'iurjM.    (From  diversar,  to  resort  to.) 
The  rcceptaculum  chyli. 

DIVERTICULUM.  A  mal-formation  or  dis- 
eased appearance  of  a  part,  in  which  a  portion 
goes  out  of  the  regular  course  ;  and  thereby 
forms  a  diverticulum,  or  deviation  from  the 
usual  course.  It  is  generally  applied  to  the  ali- 
mentary canal. 

Diverticulum  nuckii.  The  opening  through 
which  the  round  ligaments  of  the  uterus  pass. 
Nuck  asserted  that  it  remained  open  a  Ion"-  time 
after  birth  ;  to  these  openings  he  gave  the  name 
of  diverticula. 

DIVI'NIJ  S.  A  pompous  epithet  of  many  com- 
positions, from  their  supposed  excellence. 

Divu'lsio.  (From  divello,  to  pull  asunder.) 
Urine  with  uneven  sediment. 

DOCIMASTIC.     Ars  docimastica.     The  art 
of  examining  fossils,  m  order  to  discover  what 
metals,  kc.  they  contain. 
DOCK.     See  Rumex. 
Dock-creues.     See  Lapsunu. 
Dork,  xonr.     See  Rumex  acetosa. 
Dock,  water.     See  Rumex  hydrolapatham. 
DODDER.     See  Cuscuta  epilhyriaun. 
Dodecada'ctjlus.      (From   iuSuca,  twelve, 
and  iaK^vXoi,   a   finger ;     so  named    because    its 
length  is  about  the    breadth  of  twelve   fingers.) 
The  duodenum,  an   intestine  so  called.     It   must 
be  observed,  that  at  the  time  this  name  was  given, 
anatomy  consisted  in  the  dissection  of  brutes  ;  and 
the  length  was  therefore  probably  adjudged  from 
the  gut  of  some  animal,  and  not  of  man. 

DODECA'NDRI.Y.  (From  Suisxa,  twelve, 
and  avijp,  a  man.)  The  name  of  a  class  of  plants 
in  the  sexual  system,  embracing  those  with  her- 
maphrodite flowers,  and  twelve  stamina. 

Dodecapha'rmacim.  (From  SaUica,  twelve, 
and  <pappaKOV,&  medicine.)  An  ointment  con- 
sisting of  twelve  ingredients,  for  which  reason  it 
was  called  the  ointment  of  the  twelve  apostles. 

Dodki  a  i  hkon.  (From  <Wficu,  twelve,  and 
ItOn/u,  to  put. )  An  antidote  consisting  of  twelve 
simples. 

DODON^EUS,  Rembertus,  (or  Dodoens,) 
was  born  at  Mechlin  in  1517.  He  became  physi- 
cian to  two  succeeding  emperors,  and  in  1582  was 
appointed  professor  of  physic  in  the  newly- 
founded  University  of  LcydeD,  the  duties  of  which 
he  performed  with  credit  till  his  death,  three  years 
alter.  His  fame  at  present  chiefly  rests  on  his 
botanical  publications,  particularly  his  "  Pemp- 
tades,"  or  30  books  of  the  history  of  plants.  The 
"Frugum  Historia,"  "Herbarium  Helgicum," 
&c.  are  of  much  inferior  merit. 
DOG.     See  Cants: 

Dog's-bane,  Syrian.     See  Asclcpins  syriaca. 
Dog's-grass.     See  Tviticum  repent. 
Dog's-mercury.     See  Mercurialis  perenni.i. 
Dog-rose.     See  Rosa  canina. 
Dog-stones.    See  Orchis  musculo. 
DOGMA.     (From   <Wa>,  to  be  of  opinion.) 
A  dogma,  or  opinion  founded  on  reason  and  expe 
rienee. 

DOLERITE.  When  volcanic  masses  are 
composed  ol  grains  distinct  from  each  other,  and 
contain  besides  felspar,  much  pyroxene,  black 
oxide  of  iron,  ampibole,  &c.  they  are  called  by 
the  French  geologist,  dolerite. 

DO  LICHOS.  (From  ('».\ix°«. lon- :  so  called 
from  its  lone  shape. )  1 .  The  name  of  a  jrcnus  of 
ilantsintheLinnxan system,  t'lass,  Diadelphia 
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The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  cowhage. 

See  Dolichos  pruriens.  < 

Dolichos  pruriens.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  cowhage.  Dolichos;  Doliahos^-volubilis, 
legumtnibus  racemosis,  vah-ulis  subcarinatis 
hirtis,  pedunculis  terms,  of  Linnaeus.  The  pods 
of  this  plant  are  covered  with  sharp  hairs,  which 
are  the  parts  employed  medicinally  in  form  of 
electuary,  as  anthelmintics.  The  manner  in 
which  these  hairy  spicula  act,  scenis  to  be  purely 
mechanical :  for  neither  the  tincture,  nor  the 
decoction,  possess  the  least  anthelmintic  power. 

Dolichos  soja.  The  plant  which  affords  the 
fcoy.  It  is  much  cultivated  in  Japan,  where  it  is 
called  daidsu  :  and  where  the  pods  supply  their 
kitchens  with  various  productions  ;  but  the  two 
principal  are,  a  sort  ol  butter,  termed  miso,  and 
a  pickle  called  sooju. 

DOLABRIFORMIS.  (From  dolabella,  a 
hatchet,  and  forma,  resemblance.)  Hatchet- 
shaped.  A  term  applied  to  a  leaf,  which  is  com- 
pressed With  a  very  prominent  dilated  keel,  and  a 
cylindrical  base  ;  as  in  Misembryanthemum  dola- 
briforme. 

DOLOMITE.  A  calcareo-magncsian  carbo- 
nate. 

DO'LOR.     (Dolor,  oris,  f.)     Pain. 
Dolor  faciei.     See  Tic  douloureux. 
DOROTNIICUM.       (From     dorongi,    Arab.) 
Leopard's  bane.     See  Arnica  montana. 

Doronicum  German icum.  Sec  Arnica 
montana. 

Doronicum  romanum.  The  pharmacopoeial 
name  of  the  Roman  leopard's  bane.  See  Doroni- 
cum pardalianches. 

Doronicum  pardalianches.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  Roman  leopard's  bane.  Doroni- 
cum romanum ;  Doronicum— foliis  cordatis, 
obtusis,  denticulalis ;  radicalibus  petiolatis; 
caulinis  amplexicaulibus,  of  Linnaeus.  The 
root  of  this  plant,  if  given  in  a  full  dose,  possesses 
poisonous  properties  ;  but  instances  are  related 
of  its  efficacy  in  cpileptical  and  other  nervous 
diseases. 

DO'RSAL.  (Dorsal is ;  from  dorsum,  the 
back.)     Belonging  to  the  back. 

Dorsalis  nervcs.  The  nerve  which  passes 
out  from  the  vertebrae  of  the  back. 

DORSTE'NIA.  (Named  in  honour  of  Dr. 
Dorsten.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnoean  system.  Class,  TctrandHa;  Order, 
Monogynia. 

Dorstenia  braziliensis.  The  root  of  this 
plant  is  used  by  the  natives  of  Brazil,  internally 
and  externally.  They  call  it  Caa-apia.  When 
chewed,  it  has  the  same  effects  as  ipecacuanha. 
The  wounds  from  poisoned  d;-.rts,  are  said  to  be 
cured  with  the  juice  of  the  root,  which  they  pour 
into  the  woimd. 

Dorstenia  contraterva.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  which  affords  the  contrayerva 
root ; ,  Contrayerva ;  Drakena ;  Cyperus  lon- 
,gus,  odorus,  peruanus ;  Bezoardica  radix. 
The  contrayerva  root  was  first  brought  into  Eu- 
rope about  the  year  1581,  by  Sir  Francis  Drake, 
whence  its  name  Drakena.  It  is  the  root  of  a 
small  plant  found  in  Peru,  and  other  parts  of  the 
Spanish  West  Indies.  Dr.  Houston  observes, 
that  the  roots  of  different  species  of  dorstenia  are 
promiscuously  gathered  and  exported  for  those  of 
the  contrayerva,  and,  as  all  the  species  bear  a 
great  resemblance  to  each  other,  they  are  gene- 
rally used  for  medical  purposes  in  this  country. 
The  tuberous  parts  of  these  roots  are  the  strong- 
est, and  should  be  chosen  for  use.  They  have  an 
agreeable  aromatic  smell :  a  rouarh  bitter,  pene^ 


trating  taste  ;  and,  when  chewed,  they  give  out  » 
sweetish  kind  of  acrimony. 

It  is  diaphoretic  and  antiseptic  ;  and  was  for- 
merly used  in  low  nervous  fevers,  and  those  of 
the  malignant  kind  ;  hut  its  use  is  superseded  by 
the  cinchona. 

Dr.  Cullen  observes,  that  this  and  serpentaria 
are  powerful  stimulants  ;  and  both  have  been  em- 
ployed in  fevers  in  which  debility  prevailed. 
However,  he  thinks,  wine  may  always  supersede 
the  stimulant  powers  of  these  medicines ;  and  that 
debility  is  better  remedied  by  the  tonic  and  anti- 
septic powers  of  cold  and  Peruvian  bark,  than  by 
any  stimulants. 

By  the  assistance  of  heat,  both  spirit  and  water 
extract  all  its  virtues  ;  but  they  carry  little  or  no- 
thing in  distillation  ;  extracts  made  by  inspissa- 
ting'the  decoction,  retain  all  the  virtues  of  the 
root. 

The  London  College  forms  the  compound  pow- 
der of  contrayerva,  by  combining  five  ounces  of 
contrayerva  root  with  a  pound  and  a  half  of  pre- 
pared shells.  This  powder  was  formerly  made 
up  in  balls,  and  called  lapis  contrayerva,  em- 
ployed in  the  decline  of  ardent  fevers,  and  through 
the  whole  course  of  low  and  nervous  ones.  The 
radix  serpentaria?  virginiensis,  in  all  cases,  may 
be  substituted  lor  the  contrayerva. 

Drostenia  drakena.  The  systematic  name 
for  one  sort  of  the  contrayerva. 

Dorstenia  houstonii.  See  Dorstenia  con- 
trayerva. 

Do'thien.     A  name  for  the  furunculus. 

DOUGLAS,  James,  M.D.  was  born  in  Scot- 
land in  1675.  After  completing  his  education,  he 
came  to  London,  and  applied  himself  diligently 
to  the  study  of  anatomy  and  surgery,  which  he 
both  taught  and  practised  several  years  with  suc- 
cess. Haller  has  spoken  very  highly  of  his  pre- 
parations, to  show  the  motion  of  the  joints,  and 
the  structure  of  the  bones.  He  patronised  the 
celebrated  William  Hunter ;  who  assisted  him 
shortly  before  his  death  in  1742.  He  was  reader 
of  Anatomy  to  the  Company  of  Surgeons,  and  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  to  which  he  made 
several  communications.  He  published,  in  1707, 
a  more  correct  description  of  the  muscles  than 
had  before  appeared  ;  eight  years  after,  a  tolera- 
ble account  of  preceding  anatomical  writers  ;  in 
1 726,  a  History  of  the  lateral  Operation  for  the 
Stone  ;  and  in  1730,  a  very  accurate  Description 
of  the  Peritonaeum,  &c. 

DOUGLAS,  John,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
was  surgeon  to  the  Westminster  Infirmary,  and 
author  of  several  controversial  pieces.  In  one  of 
them,  called  "Remarksona  late  pompous  Work," 
he  censures,  with  no  small  degree  of  severity, 
Cheselden's  Anatomy  of  the  Bones  ;  in  another, 
he  criticises,  with  equal  asperity,  the  works  of 
Chamberlen  and  Chapman  ;  and  in  a  third,  he 
decries  the  new  forceps  of  Dr.  Smellie.  He  also 
wrote  a  work  on  the  high  operation  for  the  stone, 
which  he  practised  ;  a  Dissertation  on  the  Vene- 
real Disease  ;  and  an  Account  of  the  Efficacy  of 
Bark  in  stopping  Gangrene. 

DOVE'S  FOOT.  See  Geranium  rotundifo- 
lium. 

Duver's  powder.  See  Pulvis  ipecacuanha 
compositus. 

Down  of  seed.     See  Pappus. 

DRA'BA.  (From  <5pao<ra>,  to  seize  ;  so  called 
from  its  sudden  effect  upon  the  nose  of  those  who 
eat  it. )  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnxan  system.  Class,  Tetradynamia ;  Order, 
Siliculoaa. 

Draba  verna.     A    common  plant  on  mo*f 
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i    is  hot  and    stimulating,  and 
might  be  u.«ed  for  pepper. 

DRA'CO.  (Draco,  onis.  m.  ApaKwv,  the  dra- 
gon.)    The  dragon. 

Draco  mitigatus.  The  submnriate  of  mer- 
cury. 

Draco  sylvestris.    See  Achillea  Ptarmica. 

DRACOCETHALIM.  (From  ipaniav,  a 
dragon,  and  «i/>aA»),  a  head.)  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnsan  system.  Class, 
Didynamia ;  Order,  (iymnospermiu. 

wocf.I'II  U.I'M  CAHARJENSE.  Tliesys- 
tematic  name  of  the  balm  of  Gilcad.  Turkey- 
balsam  J  Canary  balsam ;  Balsam  of  Gilead. 
Moldavica;  Ale.lissu  Turcica.  Dracocephal- 
um  moldacica— Jloribus  verticellatis,  bracteis 
lanccolatis,  eerraluris  capillaceis  of  Limueus. 
This  plant  affords  a  fragrant  essential  oil,  by  dis- 
tillation, known  in  Germany  by  the  name  of 
oleum  syria.  The  whole  herb  abounds  with  an 
aromatic  smell  and  an  agreeable  taste,  joined 
with  an  aromatic  flavour;  it  is  recommended 
to  give  tone  to  the  stomach  and  nervous  system. 

Dhaconis  sanguis.  Dragon's  blood.  See 
Calamus  rotang. 

Dracontia.  The  draoontra  of  the  Greeks, 
according  to  Pliny,  was  tiie  Guinea  worm,  or 
dracunculus.     See  Medinensis  vena. 

Draco'ntium.  (From  &paitu>v,  a  dragon  ;  so 
called  because  its  roots  resemble  a  dragon's  tail.) 
See  Arum  dracunculus. 

bRACU'NCULUS.  (From  Spaeuv,  a  ser- 
pent.) (lordius  medinensis ;  Vermis  medinen- 
sis ;  Vena  medinensis  ;  Vtrmiculas  capillaris. 
The  Guinea  worm.  Tins  animalcule  is  common 
in  both  Indies,  in  most  parts  of  Africa,  occasion- 
ally at  Genoa,  and  other  hot  countries.  It  resem- 
bles the  common  worm,  but  is  much  larger ;  is 
commonly  loiind  in  the  legs,  but  sometimes  in  the 
muscular  part  o{  the  arms.  It  principally  affects 
children,  and  its  generation  is  not  unlike  that  of 
the  broad  worms  of  the  belly.  While  it  moves 
under  the  skin,  it  creates  no  trouble;  but,  in 
length  of  time,  the  place  near  the  dracunculus 
-uppurates,  and  the  animal  puts  forth  its  head. 
If  it  be  drawn,  it  excites  considerable  uneasiness, 
especially  it  drawn  so  forcibly  as  to  break  it ;  for 
the  part  left  within  creates  intolerable  pain. 
These  worms  are  of  different  lengths.  In  the 
Edin.  .Med.  Essays,  mention  is  made  of  one  that 
w;is  three  yards  and  a  half  in  length. 

Dkacunculiis  PSATBN8I8.  See  Achillea 
l>hirmica. 

Dragaca'ntha.     See  Astragalus. 

DraguntgUfn.     Sec  Astragalus. 

DRAGON.    Set  Draco. 

Dragon'i  blood.    See  Calamus  rotang. 

Dragon**  wort.    See  Arum  dracunculus. 

DRAKE,  Jambs,  M.D.  Fellow  of  the  Col- 
if  Physicians,  and  of  the  Royal  Society, 
published,  in  1707,  "A  new  System  of  Anato- 
my ;"  which,  though  taken  principally  from  Cow- 
per,  being  on  a  reduced  plan,  and  more  within 
tin-  r«  hta,  was  pretty  favourably  re- 

ceived. In  the  third  edition,  it  was  styled 
••  latbropologiaNova."  In abicesses  of  the  'an- 
trum muxillare,  he  advised  drawing  one  of  the  mo- 
lar teeth,  to  lei  out  tiie  matter.  The  description 
of  the  intei  >  1   >l   the  cavities  enter- 

ingthem,  is  new;  as  are  also  the  plates  of  the 
abdominal  vi 

l>,;\>.  ontrayerva. 

DRA'STIC.     (Draatit  ■  .,<-,  active, 

brisk;  from  <t.)     V term  generally 

applied  tO  those  me  brines  which  are  very  violent 

in  their  action;  thos.  drastic  purges,  emetics,  &c. 

See  Chalk,  o 


DRELLNCOURT,  Charles,  was  born  u( 
Paris  in  1633  ;  and  after  studying  some  years  at 
Saiimur,  he  went  to  graduate  at  Montpelier.  He 
soon  after  attended  the  celebrated  Turenne  in  his 
campaigns,  and  was  by  him  made  physician  to 
the  army.  He  was  al-o  appointed  one  of  the 
physicians  to  Lewis  XIV.  Rut  in  1688  he  was 
chosen  tc  succeed  Vander  Linden,  as  professor  of 
medicine  at  Leyden  ;  and  two  years  after  he  was 
advanced  to  the  chair  of  anatomy.  He  was  also 
made  physician  to  William,  then  Prince  of 
Orange,  and  his  consort  ;  and  on  their  accession 
to  the  throne  of  England,  he  spoke  the  congratu- 
latory oration  to  them,  as  rector  of  the  university. 
He  continued  in  his  professorship,  giving  general 
satisfaction  to  the  period  of  his  death  in  1697. 
He  was  a  voluminous  and  learned,  but  hardly  an 
original  writer ;  yet  his  works  were  very  much  read 
at  the  time.  In  one  of  his  orations,  he  exculpates 
medical  men  from  the  charge  of  impiety,  observ- 
ing that  the  contemplation  of  the  works  of  God 
tends  to  blind  them  more  to  religion.  In  his 
"  Apologia  Medica,"  he  refutes  the  notion,  that 
physicians  were,  excluded  from  Rome  for  six  hun- 
dred years.  He  strenuously  opposed  the  intro- 
duction of  chemical  preparations  into  medicine, 
which  was  then  very  prevalent.  His  son,  Charles, 
succeeded  him  in  practice,  but  has  left  no  publi- 
cation, except  his  thesis  "  De  Lienosis." 

Dro'.ma.  The  name  of  a  plaster  described  by 
Myrepsus. 

DnorAcr'sMus.  (From  opt-ru,  to  remove.) 
Dropax.  A  stimulant  plaster  of  pitch,  wax,  &c, 
to  take  off  hair. 

Dro'fax.     See  Dropacismus. 

DRO'PSY.  Hydrops.  A  collection  of  a  se- 
rous fluid  in  the  cellular  membrane  ;  in  the  viscera 
and  the  circumscribed  cavities  of  the  body.  See 
Hydrops,  Ascites,  Anasarca,  Hydrocephalus, 
Hydrothorax,  Hydrocele. 

Dropsy  of  the  belly.     Sec  Ascites. 

Dropsy  of  the  brain.     See  Hydrocephalus. 

D.  opsy  of  the  chest.     See  Hydrothorax. 

Dropsy  of  the  ovary.     See  Ascites. 

Dropsy  of  the  skin.     See  Anasarca. 

Dropsy  of  the  testicle.     See  Hydrocele. 

DROPWORT.     See   (Enanlhe,  and  Spiraea, 

Dropwort,  hemlock.     See  GZnanthe. 

Dropwort,  water.     See  QZnanthe. 

DRO'SERA.  (From  ipotsipa,  dewy;  which 
is  from  Spoaos,  dew;  drops  hanging  on  the  leaves 
like  dew.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants. 
Class,  Pcutandria ;  Order,  Hexagynia.  Sun. 
dew. 

Drosera  rotukdifoi  i a.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  sun-dew.  Roe  solis  ;  Rorella.  Sun 
dew.  Drosera  rotundifolia — scapis  radicatis  ; 
foliis  orbicnlatis  of  Linmeus.  This  elegant 
little  plant  is  said  to  be  so  acrid  as  to  ulcerate  the 
skin,  and  remove  waits  and  corns  ;  and  to  excite 
a  fatal  coughing  and  delirium  in  sheep  who  eat  it. 
It  is  seldom  given  medicinally  in  this  country 
but  by  the  lower  orders,  who  esteem  a  decoction 
of  it  as  serviceable  in  asthmas  and  coughs. 

Drosobo'tan  I'M.      (From  Sptms,    dew,    and 
,  an  herb  :   so  called  from  its  being  covered 
with  an  aromatic  dew.)     The  herb  betouy.     See 
Betonica. 

Dros.io'Mfli.     (From   Spanot,  dew,  and       | 
honey. >      Honey-dew,      Manna. 

OKI  PA.  [Drupa,  unripe  (dives.)  A  stone 
fruit  formed  of  a  fleshy  or  coriaceous  .-eed-vessel, 
enclosing  a  nut. 

It  i--  distinguished  into, 

I.  Drupa  euceosa,  when  il  a  succulent  fleshy 
oonsisl  cherry,  plum,  peach,  and  nee 
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2.  D.  fibrosa,  the  nut  being  fibrose  ;  as  in  Co- 
Cus  nucifera. 

3.  D.  exsicca,  dry  and  subcoriaceous ;  as  the 
almond  and  horse- cliesnut. 

4.  D.  dehiscens,  opening ;  as  in  Juglam  re- 
gia,  and  Myristica  moschata. 

From  the  number  of  nuts  it  contains,  the  drupa 
is  said  to  lie  monosptrma,  when  there  is  but  one, 
as  in  the  olive  and  pistachia ;  and  disperma  wben 
there  are  two,  as  in  Styrax. 

DRUPACfiUS.  Drupaceous ;  resembling  a 
drupe,  or  stone  fruit  Applied  to  the  pod  of 
Erucago  and  Bumas. 

DUCT.    See  Ductus. 

Duct,  biliary.     See  Biliary  duct. 

DUCTILITY.  Ductilitas.  A  property  by 
which  bodies  are  elongated  by  repeated  or  con- 
tinued pressure.  It  is  peculiar  to  metals.  Most 
authors  confound  the  words  malleability,  larnina- 
bility,  and  ductility,  together,  and  use  them  in  a 
loose  indiscriminate  way  ;  but  they  are  very  dif- 
ferent. Malleability  is  the  property  of  a  body 
which  enlarges  one'  or  two  of  its  three  dimen- 
sions by  a  blow  or  pressure  very  suddenly  applied. 
Laminability  belongs  to  bodies  extensible  in  di- 
mension by  a  gradually  applied  pressure  ;  and 
ductility  is  properly  to  be  attributed  to  such  bo- 
dies as  can  be  rendered  longer  and  thinner  by 
drawing  them  through  a  hole  of  less  area  than 
the  transverse  section  of  the  body  so  drawn. 

DU'CTUS.     A  canal  or  duct. 

Ductus  arteriosus.  A  great  artery-like 
canal  found  only  in  the  foetus,  and  very  young 
children,  between  the  pulmonary  artery  and  the 
aorta.     In  adults  it  is  closed  up. 

Ductus  aukis  talatinus.  The  Eustachian 
tube. 

Ductus  biliaris.     See  Choledochus  ductus. 

Ductus  communis  choledochus.  See 
Choledochus  ductus. 

Ductus  ctsticus.  The  trunk  of  the  biliary 
ducts  in  the  liver  which  carries  the  bile  from 
them  into  the  gall-bladder. 

Ductus  hepaticus.     See  Hepatic  duct. 

Ductus  lachrtmalis.  See  Lachrymal 
ducts. 

Ductus  lactiferus.  Ductus  galactopho- 
rus.  'The  excretory  ducts  of  the  glandular  sub- 
stance composing  the  female  breast.  The  milk 
passes  along  these  ducts  to  the  nipple. 

Ductus  ad  nasum.     See  Canalis  nasalis. 

Ductus  pancreaticus.  The  pancreatic 
duct.  It  is  white  and  small,  and  arises  from  the 
sharp  extremity  of  the  pancreas,  runs  through 
the  middle  of  the  gland  towards  the  duodenum, 
into  which  it  pours  its  contents  by  an  opening 
common  to  it  and  the  ductus  communis  choledo- 
chus. 

Ductus  salivales.  The  excretory  ducts  of 
the  salivary  glands,  which  convey  the  saliva  into 
the  mouth. 

Ductus  stenonis.  The  Stenonian  duct, 
which  was  so  called  after  its  discoverer,  Sleno. 
It  arises  from  all  the  small  excretory  ducts  of  the 
parotid  gland,  and  passes  transversely  over  the 
masseter  muscle,  penetrates  the  buccinator,  and 
opens  into  the  mouth. 

Ductus  thoracicus.     See  Thoracic  duct. 

Ductus  venosus.  When  the  vena  cava  passes 
the  liver  in  the  fretus,  it  sends  off  the  ductus  ve- 
nosus, which  communicates  with  the  sinus  of  the 
vena  porta? ;  but,  in  adults,  it  becomes  a  flat  liga- 
ment. 

Ductus  warthonianus.  The  excretory 
duct  of  the  maxillary  glands  ;  so  named  after  its 
discoverer.  _ 

Dulca'chh-m.  (From  avJcts,  swept,  and 
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ucidus,  sour.)     A  medicine  composed  of  a  awec: 
and  sour  ingredient. 

DULCAMA'RA.  (From  dulcis,  sweet,  and 
amarus,  bitter.)  Bitter  sweet.  See  Solatium 
dulcamara. 

Dumbness.     See  Aphonia  and  Paracusis. 

DUMOSUS.    (From  dumus,  a  bush.)    Bushy. 

Dumos^e.  The  name  of  an  order  of  plants  ui 
Linnaius's  Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method,  con- 
sisting of  shrubby  plants,  which  are  thick  set 
with  irregular  branches,  and  bushy. 

DUNCAN,  Daniel,  was  born  at  Montauban, 
in  Lauguedoc,  in  1649,  son  of  a  professor  of  phy- 
sic in  tiiat  city,  but  of  a  family  originally  Scotch. 
Having  lost  both  his  parents  in  early  infancy,  he 
was  taken  under  the  protection  of  his  maternal 
uncle,  and  at  a  proper  age  sent  to  study  medicine 
at  JMontpellier,  where  he  took  his  degree.  He 
afterwards  resided  seven  years  at  Paris,  where  he 
published  his  first  woik,  upon  the  principle  of 
motion  in  animal  bodies.  He  then  visited  Lon- 
don, partly  to  arrange  sour  family  affairs,  partly 
to  obtain  information  concerning  the  plague ;  and 
intended  to  have  settled  there,  but  after  two 
years  he  was  summoned  to  attend  his  patron,  the 
great  Colbert.  He  soon  after  made  public  two 
works,  in  which  he  attempted  to  explain  the  An- 
nual Functions  on  Chemical  and  Mechanical 
Principles.  On  the  death  of  Colbert,  he  resided 
for  some  years  in  his  native  city  ;  but  the  perse- 
cution of  the  Protestants  in  Ib90  drove  him  to 
Switzerland,  and  he  was  appointed  Professor  of 
Anatomy  and  Chemistry  at  Berne,  where  he  got 
into  considerable  practice.  In  1699  he  was  sent 
for  to  attend  the  Princess  of  Hesse-Casscl,  who 
had  symptoms  of  threatening  consumption,  induced 
by  the  excessive  use  of  tea,  and  other  hot  liquors ; 
which  led  him  to  write  a  Treatise  against  that 
practice,  published  subsequently  by  the  persua- 
sion of  his  friend,  Boerhaave.  He  remained 
there  three  years,  affording  meanwhile  much  re- 
lief to  the  French  relugees  ;  and  the  fame  of  his 
liberality  procured  his  invitation  to  the  court  of 
Berlin  :  but  a  regard  to  his  health  and  to  economy 
soon  obliged  him  to  remove  to  the  Hague.  In 
1714  he  accomplished  his  favourite  object  of  set- 
tling in  Loudon,  and  when  he  reached  his  70th 
year,  put  in  practice  his  previous  resolution  of 
giving  his  professional  services  only  gratuitously : 
in  which  he  steadily  persevered  during  the  remain- 
ing sixteen  years  of  his  life,  though,  in  1721,  he 
lost  the  third  part  of  his  property  by  the  South- 
sea  scheme. 

DUNG.     See  Fax. 

Dung,  devils.     See  Ferula assafatida. 

DUO.  (Aduj,  two. )  Some  compositions  con- 
sisting of  two  ingredients,  are  distinguished  by 
this  term  ;  as  pilulae  ex  duobus. 

DUODE'NUM.  (From  duodenus,  consisting 
of  twelve  ;  so  called  because  it  was  supposed  not 
to  exceed  the  breadth  of  twelve  fingers  :  but  as 
the  ancients  dissected  only  animals,  this  does  not 
hold  good  in  the  human  subject.)  The  first  por- 
tion of  the  small  intestines.     See  Intestines. 

DUPLEX.  (From  duo,  two,  and  plico,  to 
fold.)  Double  or  two-fold.  In  botany  ■applied 
to  leaves,  petals,  perianths,  &c.  The  perianthum 
duplex  is  seen  in  Maloa  althaa  and  Hibiscus. 

Duplica'na.  (From  duplex,  double.)  A 
name  of  the  double  tertian  fever. 

DUPLICATUS.  (From  duplex,  double.) 
This  term  is  applied  to  a  flower  which  has  two 
series  or  rows  of  petals. 

DURA  MATER.  (From  durus,  hard,  and 
mater,  a  mother :  called  dura,  from  its  compara- 
tive hardness  with  the  pia  muter;  and  mater, 
from  its  being  supposed  to  be  the  source  of  »V 
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ihe  other  membranes.  Other  parts  have  received 
the  trivial  name  of  dura,  from  their  comparative 
hardness  ;  as  portio  dura,  a  branch  of  the  seventh 
pair  of  nerves. )  Dura  meninx  ;  Dermatodes.  A 
thick  and  somewhat  opaque  and  insensible  mem- 
brane, formed  of  two  layers,  that  surrounds  and 
defends  the  brain,  and  adheres  strongly  to  the 
internal  surface  of  the  cranium.  It  has  three 
considerable  processes,  the  falciform,  the  tento- 
rium, and  the  septum  cerebelli ;  and  several  si- 
nuses, of  which  the  longitudinal,  lateral,  and  in- 
ferior longitudinal,  are  the  principal.  Upon  the 
external  surface  of  the  dura  niatcr,  there  are  little 
holes,  from  which  emerge  fleshy-coloured  papillae, 
and  which,  upon  examining  the  skull-cap,  will 
be  found  to  have  corresponding  fovea;.  These 
are  the  external  glandula:  Pacchioni.  They  are 
in  number  from  ten  to  fifteen  on  each  side,  and 
are  chiefly  lateral  to  the  course  of  the  longitudi- 
nal sinus.  The  arteries  which  supply  this  mem- 
brane with  vessels  for  its  own  nourishment,  for 
that  of  the  contiguous  bone,  and  for  the  peqietual 
exudation  of  the  fluid,  or  halitus  rather,  which 
moistens  or  bedews  its  internal  surface,  may  be 
divided  into  anterior,  middle,  and  posterior. 
The  first  proceeds  from  the  ophthalmic  and  eth- 
moidal branches  ;  the  second  from  the  internal 
maxillary  and  superior  pharyngeal  ;  the  posterior 
from  the  occipital  and  vertebral  arteries. 

The  principal  artery  of  the  dura  mater,  named, 
by  way  of  distinction,  the  great  artery  of  the 
dura  mater,  is  derived  from  the  internal  maxillary 
artery,  a  branch  of  the  external  carotid.  It  is 
called  the  spinalis,  or  spheno-spinalis,  from  its 
passing  into  the  head  through  the  spinous  hole  of 
the  sphenoid  bone,  or  meninga  media,  from  its 
relative  situation,  as  it  rises  in  the  great  middle 
fossa  of  the  skull.  This  artery,  though  it  some- 
times enters  the  skull  in  two  branches,  usually 
enters  in  one  considerable  branch,  and  divides, 
soon  after  it  reaches  the  dura  mater,  into  three  or 
four  branches,  of  which  the  anterior  is  the  largest ; 
and  these  spread  their  ramifications  beautifully 
upon  the  dura  mater,  over  all  that  part  which  is 
Opposite  to  the  anterior,  middle  and  posterior 
lobes  of  the  brain.  Its  larger  trunks  run  upon 
the  internal  surface  of  the  parietal  bone,  and  are 
sometimes  for  a  considerable  space  buried  in  its 
substance.  The  extreme  branches  of  this  artery 
extend  so  as  to  inosculate  with  the  anterior  and 
poaterior  arteries  of  the  dura  mater  ;  and  through 
the  bones  ( chiefly  parietal  and  temporal  bones,) 
they  inosculate  with  the  temporal  and  occipital 
arteries.  The  meningeal  artery  has  been  known 
to  become  aneurismal,  and  distended  at  intervals  ; 
it  has  formed  an  animism,  destroying  the  bones 
and  earning  epilepsy. 

I)i  i.  \  UKNINX.     See  Dura  mater. 

DWALE.      Ste  Atropa  belladonna. 

DtDOtf  elder.      Sec  Sandmen  ■>  etmlus. 

Dto'ta.  (From  ivu>,  two,  and  ovj,  w'/ob,  an 
ear.)  A  chemical  instrument  with  two  ears,  or 
handles. 

DYS.-KSTHK  SI  A.       (From    foj,    difliculty, 
Kit,   to   feel  or  perceive.)     Impaired 
feeling. 

I>i-  >  i  in  -l  ;  .  (The  plural  of  Dys-wstlusia.) 
The  name  of  an  order  in  the  class  Locales  of  Dr. 
e  alien  .  containing  those  diseases,  in 

which  the  senses  are  depraved,  or  destroyed, 
from  a  defect  ol  the  external  organs. 

DtSAN  Mill  (.i  s.      'F:,.in   Jej,    with  difficulty, 
ubdue.)     Viscid  expectoration. 

DY8CATAPOTTA.  IProm  ev j,  and  «o7 
to  drink.  )     A  difliculty  ol    swallowing  Liquids, 
winch  Dr.  Mead  thinks  a  more  proper  term  than 
l  for  canine  madness,  viz,  hy- 


drophobia ;  as  it  is  more  particularly  descriptive 
of  the  affection  under  which  the  unhappy  patients 
labour  ;  foi^  in  reality,  they  dread  water  from  the 
difficulty  of  swallowing  it. 

DYSKINESIA.  (From  exj,  bad,  and  kivcu, 
to  move. )     Bad  or  imperfect  motion. 

DlSClMESLa.  The  plural  of  dyscinesia.) 
Applied  to  an  order  in  the  class  Locales  of  Cul- 
len  s  Nosology ;  embracing  diseases  in  which 
the  motion  is  impeded,. or  depraved,  from  an  im- 
perfection of  the  organ. 

DYSCOPHO'SIS.  (Fram  Svt,  with  difficulty, 
and  KUKpow,  to  be  deaf. )  A  defect  in  the  sense  of 
hearing. 

DYSCRA'SIA.  (From  ivi,  with  difficulty, 
and  Ktpavwm,  to  mix. )     A  bad  habit  of  body. 

DYSECfE'A.  (From  SvS,  difficulty,  ancf  UK0V, 
hearing. )  Cophosis.  Deafness.  Hearing  dimin- 
ished, or  destroyed.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the 
class  Locales,  and  order  Dysesthesia  of  Cullen, 
containing  two  species :  Dysecaa  orgamca, 
which  arises  from  wax  in  the  meatus,  injuries  of 
the  membrane,  or  inflammation  and  obstruction 
of  the  tube :  Dysecaa  atonica,  when  without 
any  discernible  injury  of  the  organ. 

Dyse'lcia.  (From  &vs,  with  difficulty,  and 
tXicos,  an  ulcer.)  An  inveterate  ulcer,  or  one  dif- 
ficult to  heal. 

Dyse'metus.  (From  6vs,  with  difficulty,  and 
£/!eo),  to  vomit. )  A  person  not  easily  made  to 
vomit. 

DYSENTE'RIA.     See  Dysentery. 

DYSENTERY.  (IJysenteria ;  from Svs,  diffi- 
culty, and  evjtpa,  the  bowels. )  Dissolutus  morbus. 
Diarrhata  carnosa.  The  flux.  A  genus  of  dis- 
ease in  the  class  Pyrexia,  and  order  Profl u via  of 
Cullen's  Nosology.  It  is  known  by  contagious 
pyrexia ;  frequent  griping  stools  ;  tenesmus ; 
stools,  chiefly  mucous,  sometimes  mixed  with 
blood,  the  natural  fasces  being  retained  or  voided- 
in  small,  compact,  hard  substances,  known  by  the 
name  of  scybala,  loss  of  appetite,  and  nausea.  It 
occurs  chiefly  in  summer  and  autumn,  and  is  often 
occasioned  by  much  moisture  succeeding  quickly 
intense  heat,  or  great  drought ;  whereby  the  per- 
spiration is  suddenly  checked,  and  a  determina- 
tion made  to  the  intestines.  It  is  likewise  occa- 
sioned by  the  Use  of  unwholesome  and  putrid  food, 
and  by  noxious  exhalations  and  vapours  ;  hence  it 
appears  often  in  armies  encamped  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  low  marshy  grounds,  and  proves 
highly  destructive  ;  but  the  cause  which  ^st 
usually  gives  rise  to  it,  is  a  specific  contagion ; 
and  when  it  once  makes  its  appearance,  where 
numbers  of  people  arc  collected  together,  it  not 
unfrequently  spreads  with  great  rapidity.  A  pe- 
culiar disposition  in  the  atmosphere  seems  often 
to  predispose  or  give  rise  to  the  dysentery,  in 
which  case  it  prevails  epidemically. 

It  frequently  occurs  about  the  same  time  with 
autumnal  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers,  and 
with  these,  it  is  often  complicated. 

The  disease,  however,  is  much  more  prevalent 
in  warm  climates  than  in  cold  ones  ;  and  in  the 
months  of  August,  September,  and  October, 
which  is  the  rainy  season  of  the  year  in  the  \\  est 
Indies,  it  is  very  apt  to  break  out  and  to  become 
very  general  among  the  negroes  on  the  different 
plantations  in  the  colonies.  The  body  having  been 
rendered  irritable  by  the  great  heat  of  the  sum- 
mer, and  being  exposed  suddenly  to  much  mois- 
ture with  open  pores,  the  blood  is  thereby  thrown 
from  the  exterior  vessels  upon  the  interior,  so  a= 
■  ,>e  to  dysenl 
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comes  on  with  chills,  succeeded  by  heat1  in  the 
skin,  and  frequency  of  the  pulse.  These  symp- 
toms are  in  general  the  forerunners  of  the  gripin°- 
and  increased  evacuations  which  afterwards  oc^ 
cur. 

When  the  inflammation  begins  to  occupy  the 
lower  part  of  the  intestinal  tube,  the  stools  become 
more  frequent  and  less  abundant ;  and,  in  passing 
through  the  inflamed  parts,  they  occasion  great 
pain,  so  that  every  evacuation  is  preceded  by  a 
severe  griping,  as  also  a  rumbling  noise. 

The  motions  vary  both  in  colour  and  consist- 
ence, being  sometimes  composed  of  frothy  mucus, 
streaked  with  blood,  and  at  other  times  ol  an  acrid 
watery  humour,  like  the  washings  of  meat,  and 
with  a  very  fetid  smell.  Sometimes  pure  blood 
is  voided ;  now  and  then  lumps  of  coagulated 
mucus,  resembling  bits  of  cheese,  are  to  he  ob- 
served in  the  evacuations,  and  in  some  instances 
a  quantity  of  purulent  matter  is  pa?sed. 

Sometimes  what  is  voided  consists  merely  of  a 
mucus  matter,  without  any  appearance  of  blood, 
exhibiting  that  disease  which  is  known  by  the 
name  of  dysenteria  alba,  or  morbus  mucosus. 

Whilst  the  stools  consist  of  these  various  mat- 
ters, and  are  voided  frequently,  it  is  seldom  that 
we  can  perceive  any  natural  faeces  among  them, 
and  when  we  do,  they  appear  in  small  hard  balls, 
called  scybala,  which  being  passed,  the  patient  is 
sure  to  experience  some  temporary  relief  from 
the  griping  and  tenesmus. 

It  frequently  happens,  from  the  violent  efforts 
which  are  made  to  discharge  the  irritating  mat- 
ters, lhat  a  portion  of  the  gut  is  forced  beyond  the 
verge  of  the  anus,  which,  in  the  progress  of  the 
disease,  proves  a  troublesome  and  distressing 
symptom  ;  as  does  likewise  th-i  tenesmus,  there 
being  a  constant  inclination  to  go  to  stool,  with- 
out the  ability  of  voiding  any  thing,  except  per- 
haps a  little  mucus. 

More  or  less  pyrexia  usually  attends  with  the 
symptoms  which  have  been  described,  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  disease,  where  it  is  inclined 
to  terminate  fatally  ;  and  is  either  of  an  inflam- 
matory or  putrid  tendency.  In  other  cases,  the 
febrile  state  wholly  disappears  after  a  time,  while 
the  proper  dysenteric  symptoms  probably  will  be 
of  long  continuance.  Hence  the  distinction  into 
acute  and  chronic  dysentery. 

When  the  symptoms  run  high,  produce  great 
loss  of  strength,  and  are  accompanied  with  a  pu- 
tri  tendency  and  a  fetid  and  involuntary  dis- 
cnarge,  the  disease  often  terminates  fatally  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days ;  but  when  they  are  more 
moderate,  it  is  often  protracted  to  a  considerable 
length  of  time,  and  so  goes  off  at  last  by  a  gentle 
perspiration,  diffused  equally  over  the  whole 
body ;  the  fever,  thirst,  and  griping  then  ceasing, 
and  the  stools  becoming  cf  a  natural  colour  and 
consistence.  When  the  disease  is  of  long  stand- 
in",  and  has  becou;e  habitual,  it  seldom  admits  of 
an  easy  cure  ;  and  when  it  attacks  a  person  la- 
bouring under  an  advanced  stage  of  scurvy,  or 
pulmonary  consumption,  or  whose  constitution 
ha>'  been  much  impaired  by  any  other  disorder,  it 
is  sure  tlfcrove  fetal.  It  sometimes  appears  at 
tie  same  time  with  autumnal  intermittent  and 
remittent  ff  vers,  as  has  been  observed,  and  is  then 
more  complicated  and  difficult  to  remove. 

Upon  opening  the  bodies  of  those  who  die  of 
dysentery,  the  internal  coat  of  the  intestines  (but 
more  particularly  of  the  colon  and  rectum)  ap- 
pears to  be  aftVctcd  with  inflammation  and  its 
consequences,  r.uch  as  ulceration,  gangrene,  and 
contractions.  The  peritoneum,  and  other  cover- 
ings of  the  abdomen,  Beeni  likewise,  in  many  in- 
stances, io  be  affected  oy  inflammation. 
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In  the  treatment  of  the  acute  dysentery,  wium 
not  arising  from  contagion,  but  attended  by  con- 
siderable pyrexia  and  pain,  in  persons  of  a  strong 
and  full  habit,  it  will  be  right  to  commence  by  a 
moderate  venisection ;  but,  in  general,  leeches 
to  the  abdomen  will  abstract  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  blood  followed  by  fomentations,  or  the  warm 
bath,  which  may  produce  a  powerful  determina- 
tion to  the  surface  as  well  as  counteract  spasm  ; 
also  blisters  or  rubefacients  should  not  be  ne- 
glected. With  regard  to  internal  remedies,  a 
brisk  emetic  will  often  be  adviscable,  particularly 
where  the  tongue  is  very  foul,  the  stomach  load- 
ed, or  marks  of  congestion  in  the  liver  appear  :  it 
may  also,  by  inducing  diaphoresis,  materially 
check  the  violence  of  the  symptoms,  nay,  some- 
times cut  short  the  disease  at  once.  The  next  ob- 
ject is  effectually  to  clear  out  the  bowels :  for 
which  purpose  calomel,  joined  with  opium  in 
quantity  sufficient  to  relieve  the  pain  may  be 
given,  and  followed  up  by  castor  oil,  neutral  salts, 
&c.  till  they  operate.  In  the  mean  time,  muci- 
laginous demulcents  may  help  to  moderate  the  ir- 
ritation. When  the  bowels  have  been  thoroughly 
evacuated,  it  will  be  important  to  procure  a 
steady  determination  to  the  surface,  ana  the  com- 
pound powder  of  ipecacuanha  is  perhaps  the  best 
medicine ;  assisted  by  warm  clothing,  friction, 
exercise,  &c.  Should  the  liver  not  perform  its 
office  properly,  the  continued  use  of  mercury  may 
be  necessary  ;  to  restore  the  strength,  and  relieve 
dyspeptic  symptoms,  tonics  and  antacids  will 
be  useful,  with  a  mild  nutritious  diet ;  and  great 
care  must  be  taken  to  obviate  accumulation  of 
feces.  In  the  chronic  form  of  the  disease,  demul- 
cents and  sedatives  may  be  freely  employed  by 
the  mouth,  or  in  the  form  of  clyster ;  the  bowels 
may  be  occasionally  relieved  by  rhubarb,  or 
other  mild  aperients;  mercury  should  be  cau- 
tiously employed,  where  the  discharge  of  bile  is 
indicated,  or  if  that  cannot  be  borne,  nitric  acid 
may  be  tried  ;  and  besides  great  attention  to  re- 
gimen, as  in  the  decline  of  acute  dysentery,  mild 
astringents,  with  tonics,  &c.  may  contribute  ma- 
terially to  the  recovery  of  the  patient. 

Dysepulo'ticus.  (From  <5uy,  with  difficulty, 
and  £7tuXow,  to  cicatrize. )  Dysepulotus.  An  in- 
veterate ulcer  difficult  to  be  healed. 

Dysh.emokrho'is.  (From  Svs,  with  difficulty, 
and  ni^oppoij,  the  piles.)  Suppression  of  the 
bleeding  from  piles. 

DYSLO'CHIA.  (From  Svs,  difficulty,  and 
Aovin,  the  lochia.)     A  suppression  of  the  lochia. 

DYSMENORRHEA.  (From  ivi,  with  dif- 
ficulty, and  firjvoppoia,  the  menses. )  A  difficult 
or  painful  menstruation,  accompanied  with  severe 
pains  in  the  back,  loins,  and  bottom  of  the  belly. 

Dyso'des.  (From  <5us,  bad,  and  o£w,  to  smell.) 
1.  A  bad  smell.     Foetid. 

2.  Hippocrates  applies  it  to  a  fetid  disorder  of 
the  small  intestines. 

3.  The  name  of  a  malagma  and  acopon  in  Ga- 
len and  Paulus  ^Egineta. 

DYSO'PIA.  (From  <5rc,  bad,  anduni,  an  eye.) 
Parorchis.  Difficult  signt.  Sight  depraved,  re- 
quiring one  certain  quantity  of  light,  one  particu- 
lar distance,  or  one  position.  A  genus  ol  disease 
in  the  class  Locales,  and  order  Dysesthesia  of 
Cullen,  containing  the  five  following  species  : 

1.  Dysopia  tenebrarum,  called  also  Amblyo- 
pia crepmcularis,  requiring  objects  to  be 
placed  in  a  strong  light. 

2.  Dysopia  luminis,  likewise  termed  Amblyo- 
pia meridiana,  objects  only  discernible  in  a  weak 
light. 

j.  Dysopia  dissitorum,  in  which  distant  ob- 
jects are  not  perceived. 
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4.  Dytopia  prorimorum,  or  Dysopia  amblyo- 
pia, in  which  objects  too  near  arc  not  perceived. 

b.  Dysopia  lateralis,  called  also  Amblyopia 
tuscorum,  in  which  objects  are  not  seen  unless 
placed  in  an  oblique  position. 

DYSORE'XIA.  (From  &vs,  bad,  and  opt&j, 
appetite.)     A  depraved  appetite. 

Djsorexi  e.  (The  plural  of  Dysorexia.) 
The  name  of  an  order  in  the  class  locales  of  Cul- 
len's  Nosology,  which  he  divides  into  two  sec- 
tions, appetitu  erronei,  and  deficientes. 

1)  YSl'K'PSI  A.  (From  its,  bad,  and  xcnlu,  to 
concoct. )  Apepsiu.  Indigestion.  Dr.  Cullen 
arranges  this  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  Neuro- 
*e»,  and  order  Adynamia.  It  chiefly  arises  in 
persons  between  thirty  and  forty  years  of  age, 
and  is  principally  to  be  met  with  in  those  who  de- 
vote much  time  to  study,  or  who  lead  either  a  very 
sedentary  or  irregular  life.  A  great  singularity 
attendant  on  it  is,  that  it  may  and  often  does  con- 
tinue a  great  length  of  time,  without  any  aggra- 
vation or  remission  of  the  symptoms. 

Great  grief  and  uneasiness  of  mind,  intense 
study,  profuse  evacuations,  excess  ia  venery, 
hard  drinking,  particularly  of  spirituous  liquors, 
and  of  tea,  tobacco,  opium,  and  other  narcotics, 
immoderate  repletion,  and  over  distention  of  the 
stomach,  a  deficiency  in  the  secretion  of  the  bile, 
or  gastric  juice,  and  the  being  much  exposed  to 
moist  and  cold  air,  when  without  exercise,  are 
the  causes  which  usually  occasion  dyspepsia. 

A  long  train  of  nervous  symptoms  generally  at- 
tend on  this  disease,  such  as  a  loss  of  appetite, 
nausea,  heart-burn,  flatulency,  acid,  fetid,  or  ni- 
dorous  eructations,  a  gnawing  in  the  stomach 
when  empty,  a  sense  of  constriction  and  uneasi- 
ness in  the  throat,  with  pain  in  the  side,  or  stur- 
num.  so  that  the  patient  at  times  can  only  lie  on 
his  right  side  ;  great  costiveness,  habitual  chilli- 
.  paleness  of  the  countenance,  languor,  un- 
willingness to  move  about,  lowness  of  spirits,  pal- 
pitations, and  disturbed  sleep. 

flie  number  of  these  symptoms  varies  in  differ- 
ent cases,  with  some,  being  felt  enly  in  part  ;  in 
others,  being  accompanied  even  with  additional 
ones,  equally  unpleasant,  such  as  severe  transient 
pains  in  the  head  and  breast,  and  various  affec- 
tions of  the  sight,  as  blindness,  double  vision,  &c. 

Dyspepsia  never  proves  fatal,  unless  when,  by 
a  very  long  continuance,  it  produces  great  gene- 
ral debility  and  weakness ;  and  so  passes  into 
some  other  disease,  such  as  dropsy  ;  but  it  is  at  all 
times  very  diflicult  to  remove,  but  more  particu- 
larly so  in  warm  climates. 

The  morbid  appearances  to  be  observed  on  dis- 
sections of  this  disease,  are  principally  confined 
to  that  part  of  the  stomach  which  is  called  the  py- 
lorus ;  which  is  often  found  either  in  a  contract- 
ed, scirrhous,  or  ulcerated  state.  In  every  in- 
stance, the  stomach  is  perceived  to  be  considera- 
bly distended  with  air. 

The  treatment  of  dyspepsia  consists,  1.  In  ob- 
viating the  several  exciting  causes.  2.  In  reliev- 
ing argent  symptoms,  some  of  which  may  tend  to 
prolong  the  disease.  3.  In  restoring  the  tone  of 
the  stomach,  or  of  the  general  system,  and  thus 
getting  rid  of  the  liability  to  relapse. 

I.  In  fulfilling  the  first  indication,  we  are  often 
much  circumscribed)  by  the  circumstances  or  ha- 
bits of  the  patient ;  and  particularly  when  they 
have  been  a<  customed  to  drink  spirits,  which  they 
can  hardly  relinquish,  or  only  in  a  very  gradual 
manner.  The  diet  must  be  regulated  by  the  par- 
ticular form  of  the  disease  :  in  those  who  are  lia- 
lile  to  acidity,  it  should  be  chiefly  of  an  animal 
nature,  with  the  least  acescent  vegetable  sub- 
f.«,  and  for  drink.  ton«t  and  water,  or  soda 
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water,  adding  a  little  brandy,  is  really  necessary ; 
where  the  opposite,  or  septic  tendency  appears, 
which  happens  especially  in  persons  of  a  florid 
complexion,  it  should  consist  principally  of  vege- 
table matter,  particularly  the  ripe  subacid  fruits, 
with  the  meat  ofyoung  animals  occasionally,  and 
if  plain  water  be  not  agreeable,  table-beer,  cyder, 
&c.  may  be  allowed  for  drink  ;  and  in  those  of 
the  phlegmatic  temperam  nt  the  most  nutritious 
and  digestible  articles  must  be  selected,  mostly  of 
an  animal  nature,  assist  d  by  the  warmer  condi- 
ments, and  the  more  generous  fermented  liquors 
in  moderation.  It  will  be  generally  better  to  take 
food  oftener,  rather  than  to  load  the  stomach  too 
much  at  once ;  but  more  than  (our  meals  a  day 
can  hardly  be  requisite  ;  if  at  any  other  time  a 
craving  should  occur,  a  crust  of  bread  or  a  piece 
of  biscuit  may  be  eaten. 

II.  Among  the  symptoms  requiring  palliation 
heart-burn  is  frequent,  resulting  from  acrimony 
in  the  stomach,  and  to  he  relieved  by  antacid,  or 
antiseptic  remedies,  according  to  circumstances, 
or  diluents  and  demulcents  may  answer  the  pur- 
pose. A  sense  of  weight  at  the  stomacn,  with 
nausea,  may  occasionally  indicate  a  g  ntle 
emetic ;  but  will  be  less  likely  to  occur  if  the 
bowels  are  kept  regular.  Flatulence  may  be  re- 
lieved by  aromatics,  aether,  &c.  ;  and  these  will 
be  proper  for  spasmodic,  or  nervous  pains;  but 
if  ineffectual,  opium  should  be  had  recourse  to. 
Vomiting  is  generally  best  checked  by  carbonic 
acid.  When  diarrhoea  occurs,  the  aromat-c  con- 
fection is  mostly  proper,  sometimes  with  a  little 
opium.  But  the  bowels  are  much  more  common- 
ly confined,  and  mild  cathartics  should  be  fre- 
quently exhibited,  as  castor  oil,  rhubarb,  aloes, 
&c.  ;  sometimes  the  more  active,  where  these  do 
not  answer.  In  those  of  a  florid  complexion  a 
laxative  diet,  with  the  supertartrate  ot  potassa, 
or  other  saline  cathartic  occasionally,  may  a<*ree 
better:  and  where  the  liver  is  torpid,  mercurials 
should  be  resorted  to. 

III.  The  third  object  is  to  be  attempted  by 
tonics,  particularly  the  aromatic  bitters,  the 
mineral  acids,  or  the  preparations  of  iron  ;  by  the 
cold  bath  prudently  regulated  ;  bv  gentle  exercise 
steadily  persevered  in,  particularly  walking  or  ri- 
ding on  horseback;  by  a  careful  attention  to  the 
diet;  by  seeking  a  pure  mild  air,  keeping  regular 
hours,  with  relaxation  and  amusement  of  the 
mind,  &c. 

DYSPERMATI'SMUS.  (From  fog  bad,  and 
ciTtpua,  seed.)  Agenesia.  Slow,  or  impeded 
emission  of  semen,  during  coition,  insufficient 
for  the  purpose  of  generation.  A  genus  of  dis- 
ease in  the  class  Locales,  and  order  Epischeses 
of  Cullen.     The  species  are  : 

1.  Dyspermulismus  uret/trulis,  when  the  ob- 
struction is  in  the  urethra. 

2.  Dyspermutismus  nodosus,  when  a  tumour 
is  formed  in  either  corpus  cavernosum  penis. 

3.  Dyspermatismus  prttputialis,  when  the 
impediment  is  from  a  straightuess  of  the  orifice  of 
the  prxpuce. 

4.  Dyspermatismus  mucosus,  when  the  ure- 
thra is  obstructed  by  a  viscid  mucus. 

5.  Dyspermatismus  liyperlouicus,  when  there 
is  an  excess  of  erection  ol  the  penis. 

6.  Dyspermatismus  epilepticus,  from  epileptic 
fits  coming  on  during  coition. 

7.  Dyspermatismus  apruvtodes,  from  a  want 
of  vigour  in  the  genitals. 

8.  Dyspermatismus  rtfluw,  in  which  the 
semen  is  thrown  back  into  the  uriuary  bladder. 

DYSPHAGIA.  (From  iuS,  witti  difficulty, 
and  fayw,  to  eat.)  A  difficulty  of  deglutition. 
A  senos  of  disease  in  Good's  Nosology,  embrar 
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lie  five  species,  Dysphagia  constricta;  atoaica; 
globosa;  uvulosa  ;  linguosa. 

DYSPHO'NIA.  (From  <5uf,  bad,  and  ««,„,;, 
the  voice. )  A  difficulty  of  speaking.  Dissonant 
voice.  The  sound  of  the  voice  imperfect,  or  de- 
praved. A  genus  of  disease  in  Good's  Nosology, 
embracing  three  species,  Dysphoria  susurrans, 
puberans,  and  immodulata. 

DYSPHORIA.  (From  Svs,  and  <p0pm,  gesto.) 
Restlessness.  A  genus  of  disease  in  Good's 
Nosology,  it  has  two  species,  Dysphorea  simplex 
and  anxietas. 

DYSPNCF/A.  (From  <5t.<r,  difficult,  and  tvcw, 
to  breath.)  Dyspnoon.  Difficult  respiration, 
without  sense  of  stricture,  and  accompanied  with 
cough  through  the  whole  course  of  the  disease. 
A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  Neuroses  and  or- 
der Spasmi  of  Cullen.  He  distinguishes  eight 
species. 

1.  Dyspnaa  catarrhalis,  when  with  a  cough 
there  are  copious  discharges  of  viscid  mucus, 
called  also  asthma  catarrhale,  pncumodes,pneu- 
monicum,  and  pituilosum. 

2.  Dyspnaa  sicca,  when  there  is  a  cough  with- 
out any  considerable  discharge. 

8.  Dyspnaa  airea,  when  the  disease  is  much 
increased  by  slight  changes  of  the  weather. 

4.  Dyspnaa  terrea,  when  earthy  or  calculous 
matters  are  spit  up. 

5.  Dyspnaa  aquosa,  when  there  is  a  scarcity 
of  urine  and  cedematous  feet,  without  the  other 
symptoms  of  a  dropsy  in  the  chest. 

6.  Dyspnaa  pinguedinosa,  from  corpulency. 

7.  Dyspnaa  thoracica,  when  parts  surrounding 
the  chest  are  injured,  or  deformed. 

8.  Dyspnaa  extrinseca,  from  manifest  external 
causes. 

Dx/spnoon.     See  Dyspnaa. 

Dysra'chitis.     The  name  of  a  plaster. 

DYSTHETICA.  (AvoOcriKa,  an  ill-condition- 
ed state  of  the  body.)  The  name  of  the  fourth 
order  of  the  class  Hamaticain  Good's  Nosology. 
Cachexies.  Its  genera  are  Plethora  ;  Hamorr- 
hagia ;  Marasmus  ;  Struma  ;  Carcinus  ;  Lues  ; 
Elephantius ;  Bucnemia;  Catacausis  ;  Por- 
phyra ;  Exangia  ;  Gangrena  ;   Ulcus. 

DYSTHY'MIA.  (From  fa,  bad,  and  Ovpios, 
mind.)     Insanity. 

DYSTO'CHIA.  (From«5„j,  with  difficulty, 
and  TiiTita,  to  bring  forth. )     Difficult  labour. 

DYSTCECHI'ASIS.  (From  Svs,  bad,  and 
5-oi^of,  order.  An  irregular  disposition  of  the 
hairs  in  the  eyelids. 

DYSU'RIA.  (From  ovS,  difficulty,  and  ovpov, 
urine.)  S til licidium  ;  Ardor  urina  ;  Culbicio. 
A  suppression  or  difficulty  in  dischargingthe  urine. 
A  total  suppression  is  called  ischuria  ;    a  partial 
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suppression,  dysuria  :  and  this  may  he  with  oi 
without  heat.  When  there  are  frequent,  painful, 
or  uneasy  urgings  to  discharge  the  urine,  and  it 
passes  off  only  by  drops,  or  in  very  small  quanti- 
ties, the  disease  is  called  strangury.  When  a 
sense  of  pain,  or  heat,  attends  the  discharge,  it 
passes  with  difficulty,  and  is  styled  ardor  urinas, 
heat  of  the  urine.  The  dysuria  is  acnte  or 
chronic.  Dr.  Cullen  places  this  disease  in  the 
class  Locales,  and  order  Epischeses,  containing 
six  species : 

1.  Dysuria  ardens,  with  a  sense  of  heat,  with- 
out any  manifest  disorder  of  the  bladder. 

2.  Dysuria  spasmodica,  from  spasm. 

3  Dysuria  compressions,  from  a  compression 
of  the  neighbouring  parts. 

4.  Dysuria  phlogistica,  from  violent  inflam- 
mation. 

5.  Dysuria  calculosa,  from  stone  in  the  bladder. 

6.  Dysuria  mucosa,  from  an  abundant  secre- 
tion of  mucus. 

The  causes  which  give  rise  to  these  diseases 
are,  an  inflammation  of  the  urethra,  occasioned 
either  by  venereal  sores,  or  by  the  use  of  acrid  in- 
jections, tumour,  ulcer  of  the  prostate  gland,  in- 
flammation of  the  kidneys,  or  bladder,  considera- 
ble enlargements  of  the  hemorrhoidal  veins,  a 
lodgment  of  indurated  faeces  in  the  rectum,  spasm 
at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  the  absorption  ofcan- 
tharides,  applied  externally  or  taken  internally, 
and  excess  in  drinking  either  spirituous  Or  vinous 
liquors  ;  but  particles  of  gravel,  sticking  at  the 
neck  of  the  bladder,  or  lodging  in  the  urethra,  and 
thereby  producing  irritation,  prove  the  most  fre- 
quent cause.  Gouty  matter  falling  on  the  neck 
of  the  bladder,  will  sometimes  occasion  these 
complaints. 

In  dysury,  there  is  a  frequent  inclination  to 
make  water  with  a  smarting  pain,  heat,  and  diffi- 
culty in  voiding  it,  together  with  a  s  nse  of  ful- 
ness in  the  region  of  the  bladder.  The  symptoms 
often  vary,  however,  according  to  the  cause  which 
has  given  rise  to  it.  If  it  proceeds  from  a  calculus 
in  the  kidney  or  ureter,  besides  the  affections 
mentioned,  it  will  be  accompanied  with  nausea, 
vomiting,  and  acute  pains  in  the  loins  and  region 
of  the  ureter  and  kidney  of  the  side  affected. 
When  a  stone  in  the  bladder,  or  gravel  in  the  ure- 
thra, is  the  cause,  an  acute  pain  will  be  felt  at 
the  end  of  the  penis,  particularly  on  voiding  the 
last  drops  of  urine,  and  the  stream  of  water" will 
either  be  divided  into  two,  or  be  discharged  in  a 
twisted  manner,  not  unlike  a  cork-screw.  If  a 
scirrhus  of  the  prostate  gland  has  occasioned  the 
suppression  or  difficulty  of  urine,  a  hard  indolent 
tumour,  unattended  with  any  acute  pain,  may 
readily  be  felt  in  the  perinoeum,  or  bv  introducing 
the  finger  into  the  rectum. 
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J-^agle  stone.     An  argi'laceous  iron  stone. 

EAR.  Auris.  The  ear  is  the  organ  of  hear- 
ing. It  is  situated  at  the  side  of  the  head,  and  is 
divided  into  external  and  internal  ear.  The  au- 
ricula, or  pinna,  commonly  called  the  ear,  consti- 
tutes the  external  part.  It  is  of  a  greater  or  less 
size,  according  to  the  individual.  Its  external 
face,  which,  in  a  well-formed  ear,  is  a  little  ante- 
rior, presents  five  eminences,  the  helix,  antihelin, 
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tragus,  anti-tragus,  lobula  ;  and  three  cavities, 
those  of  the  helix,  fossa,  navicularis,  concha. 

The  pinna  is  formed  of  a  fibrous  cartilage, 
elastic  and  pliant ;  the  skin  which  covers  it  is 
thin  and  dry  ;  adheres  to  the  fibro-cartilage  by  a 
cellular  tissue,  which  is  compact,  and  contains 
very  little  adipose  substance :  the  lobule  alone 
contains  it  in  considerable  quantity.  There  are 
seen  under  the  skin  a  number  of  sebaceous  folli- 


Aiuch  furnish  a  micaceous  white  matter, 
that'produces  the  polish  and  suppleness  of  the  skin. 

There  are  also  seen,  upon  the  different  projec- 
tions of  the  cartilaginous  ear,  certain  muscular 
fibres,  to  which  the  name  of  muscles  have  been 
o-iven,  but  which  are  only  vestigia.  The  pinna, 
receiving  many  vessels  and  nerves,  is  very  sensi- 
ble, and  easily  becomes  red.  It  is  fixed  to  the 
head  by  the  ccilular  tissue,  and  by  muscles,  which 
are  called,  according  to  their  position,  anterior, 
superior,  and  posterior.  These  muscles  are 
much  developed  in  many  animals  :  iu  man  they 
may  be  considered  as  simple  vestiges. 

The  meatus  auditorius  extends  from  the  con- 
cha to  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum;  its 
length,  variable,  according  to  age,  is  from  ten  to 
twelve  lines  in  the  adult  ;  it  is  narrower  in  the 
middle  than  at  the  ends  ;  it  presents  a  Blight 
curve  above,  and  in  front.  Its  external  orifice  is 
commonly  covered  with  hairs,  like  the  entrance 
to  the  other  cavities.  It  is  composed  of  an  os- 
seous part,  of  a  fibro-cartilaginous  substance, 
which  is  confounded  with  that  of  the  pinna,  of  a 
fibrous  part,  which  completes  it  above.  The  skin 
sinks  into  it,  becoming  thinner,  and  termi- 
nates in  covering  the  external  surface  of  the 
membrane  of  the  tympanum.  Below  this  skin 
exist  a  great  number  of  sebaceous  follicles,  which 
furnish  the  cerumen,  a  yellow,  bitter  matter. 

The  middle  ear  comprehends  the  cavity  of 
the  tympanum,  the  little  bones  which  are  con- 
tained in  tins  cavity,  the  mastoid  cells,  the  Eus- 
tachian tube,  &c. 

The  tympanum  is  a  cavity  which  separates  the 
external  from  the  internal  ear.  Its  form  is  that  of 
a  portion  of  a  cylinder,  but  a  little  irregular.  Its 
external  partition  presents,  on  the  upper  part,  the 
lift  oralis,  which  communicates  with  the 
vestibule,  ami  which  is  formed  by  a  membrane ; 
immediately  below,  a  projection  which  is  called 
promontory ;  below  this  projection,  a  little  groove, 
which  lodges  a  small  nerve  ;  still  lower,  an  open- 
ing called  the  fenestra  rotunda,  which  corres- 
ponds to  the  external  winding  of  the  cochlea :  and 
which  is  also  shut  by  a  membrane.  The  external 
Mdo  preranta  the  membrani  tympani.  This  mem- 
brane ib  directed  obliquely  downward  and  inward  ; 
it  is  bent,  very  slender  and  transparent,  covered, 
on  the  outside  \>y  a  continuation  of  the  skin,  on  the 
inside  by  the  narrow  membrane  which  covers  the 
tympanum  ;  it  is  also  covered  on  this  side  by 
i  he  nine  tailed  chorda  tympani:  its  centre 
pointol  fixation  for  the  extremity  of 
Ihc  handle  «.l  the  malleus;  its  circumference  is 
fixed  to  the  bony  extremity  of  the  meatus  audito- 
lius:  it  adheres  equally  in  every  point,  and  prc- 
00  opening  that  might  admit  a  conimuntca- 
lion  between  the  externa]  and  middle  ear.  Its 
tissue  is  dry,  brittle,  and  has  nothing  analogous 
in  the  animal  economy;  there  are  neither  fibres, 
I.  nor  nerves,  found  in  it.  The  circumfer- 
ence of  the  tympanum  presents,  in  the  fore-part, 
l  it,  The  opening  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  h y  which 
the  cavity  communicates  with  the  superior  part 
of  the  pharynx  ;  idly,  The  opening  by  which  the 
tendon  of  the  Internal  muscle  of  the  malleus  en- 
Bebind  are  seen,  1st,  'I  he  opening  of  the 
mastoid  cells, — irregular  winding  cavities,  which 
formed  in  the  mastoid  process,  and  which  are 
always  tilled  with  air ;  -dly,  The  pyramid,  a  lit- 
tle hollow  projection,  which  lodges  the  muscle  of 
the  stapes;  'My,  '1  he  opening  by  which  the 
chorda  tympani  enters  into  the  hollow  of  the 
tympanum.  Below,  the  tympanum  presents  a 
slit,  called  gUnoid,  by  whu  k  the  tendon  of  the 
i'iitei  M  enters,  and  the 
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chorda  tympani  pusses  out,  and  goes  lo  unite  it 
self  with  the  lingual  nerve  of  the  fifth  pair. 

Above,  the  circumference  presents  only  a  few 
small  openings,  by  which  blood-vessels  pass.  The 
cavity  of  the  tympanum,  and  all  the  canals  which 
end  there,  are  covered  with  a  very  slender  mu- 
cous membrane  :  this  cavity,  which  is  always  lull 
of  air,  contains  besides  four  small  bones,  (the 
malleus,  incus,  os  orbicular e,  and  stapes,)  which 
form  a  chain  from  the  merubrana  tympani  to  the 
fenestra  ovalis,  where  the  base  of  the  stapes  i* 
fixed.  There  are  some  little  muscles  for  the 
purpose  of  moving  this  osseous  chain,  of  stretch- 
ing and  slackening  the  membranes  to  which  they 
are  attached  :  thus,  the  internal  muscle  of  the 
malleus  draws  it  forward,  bends  the  chain  in  this 
direction,  and  stretches  the  membranes  ;  the  an- 
terior muscle  produces  the  contrary  effect :  it  is 
also  supposed  that  the  small  muscle  which  is 
placed  in  the  pyramid,  and  which  is  attached  to 
the  neck  of  the  stapes,  may  give  a  slight  tension 
to  the  chain,  in  drawing  it  towards  itself. 

The  internal  ear,  or  labyrinth,  is  composed  of 
the  cochlea,  of  the  semicircular  canals,  and  of 
the  vestibule. 

The  cochlea  is  a  bony  cavity,  in  form  of  a  spi- 
ral, from  which  it  has  taken  its  name.  This  cav- 
ity is  divided  into  two  others,  called  the  gyri  of 
the  cochlea,  and  which  are  distinguished  into 
external  and  internal .  The  partition  which  sepa- 
rates them  is  a  plate  set  edgeways,  and  which  in 
its  whole  length  is  partly  bony,  and  partly  mem- 
branous. The  external  gyration  communicates 
by  the  fenestra  rotunda  with  the  cavity  of  the 
tympanum  ;  the  internal  gyration  ends  in  the  ves- 
tibule. 

The  semicircular  canals  are,  three  cylindrical 
cavities,  bent  in  a  semicircular  form,  two  of  which 
are  disposed  horizontally,  and  the  others  vertical- 
ly. These  canals  terminate  by  their  extremities  in 
the  vestibule.  They  contain  bodies  of  a  grey 
colour,  the  extremities  of  which  are  terminated 
by  swellings. 

The  vestibule  is  the  central  cavity,  the  point  of 
union  of  all  the  others.  It  communicates  with 
the  tympanum  by  the  fenestra  ovalis,  with  the  in- 
ternal gyration  of  the  cochlea,  with  the  semicir- 
cular canals,  and  with  the  internal  meatus  audi- 
torius, by  a  great  number  of  little  openings. 

The  whole  of  the  cavities  of  the  internal  ear 
are  hollowed  out  of  the  hardest  part  of  the  petrous 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone  :  they  are  covered 
with  an  extremely  thin  membrane,  and  are  full  o( 
a  very  thin  and  limpid  fluid,  called  Liquor  of  Co- 
tunnius,  which  can  flow  out  by  two  narrow  aper- 
tures, known  by  the  name  of  the  aquteducts  of 
the  cochlea,  and  of  the  vestibule ;  they  contain 
besides,  the  acoustic  nerve. 

The  acoustic  nerve  proceeds  from  the  fourth 
ventricle  ;  it  enters  into  the  labyrinth  by  the  holes 
that  the  internal  auditory  meatus  presents  in  its 
bottom.  Having  entered  into  the  vestibule,  it 
separates  itself  into  a  number  of  branches,  one  of 
which  remains  in  the  vestibule,  another  enters 
into  the  cochlea,  and  two  go  to  the  semicircular 
canals.  Scarpa  has  very  minutely  described  the 
distribution  of  these  different  branches  in  the 
cavities  of  the  internal  car. 

In  terminating  this  short  description,  we  re- 
mark that  the.  internal  and  middle  ear  are  tra- 
l  by  several  nervous  threads,  the  presence 
of  which  is,  perhaps,  useful  to  hearing.  It  is 
known  that  the  facial  nerve  proceeds  a  consider- 
able space  .n  a  canal  of  the  petrous  portion.  In 
this  canal  it  »mall  thread  ot  the  vidian 

nerve  ;  it  furnishes  the  chorda  tympany  which 
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attaches  itself  to  this  membrane.  There  are  two 
other  nervous  inosculations  in  the  ear ;  to  one  of 
which  Ribes  called  the  attention  of  anatomists 
not  Ions;  since  ;  the  other  was  recently  discovered 
by  Jacobson. 

Ear-wax.     See  Cerumen  aurium. 

Eari'tes.    Haematites,  or  blood-stone. 

EARTH.  Terra.  Although  there  seems  to 
be  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  earthy  sub- 
stances scattered  on  the  surface  of  this  globe,  yet 
when  we  examine  them  with  a  chemical  eye,  we 
find,  not  without  surprise,  that  all  the  earth  and 
stones  which  wc  tread  under  our  feet,  and  which 
compose  the  largest  rocks,  as  well  a>  the  numerous 
different  specimens  which  adorn  the  cabinets  of 
the  curious,  are  composed  ol  a  very  tew  simple  or 
elementary  earths.  "Analysis  had  shown,  that  the 
various  stony  or  pulverulent  masses,  which  form 
our  mountains,  valleys,  and  plains,  might  be  con- 
sidered as  resulting  from  the  combination  or  inter- 
mixture, in  various  numbers  and  proportions,  of 
nine  primitive  earths,  to  which  the  following 
names  were  given  : 

1.  Barytcs"  2.  Strontites.  3.  Lime.  4.  Mag- 
nesia. 5.  Alumina,  or  clay.  6.  Silica.  7.  Glu- 
cina.     8.  Zirconia.     9.  Yttria. 

Alkalies,  acids,  metallic  ores,  and  native  me- 
tals, were  supposed  to  be  of  an  entirely  dissimi- 
lar constitution. 

The  brilliant  discovery  of  Sir  H.  Davy,  in  1808, 
of  the  metallic  bases  ot  potassa,  soda,  ba>ytes, 
strontites,  and  lime,  subverted  the  ancient  ideas 
regarding  the  earths,  and  taught  us  to  regard 
them  as  all  belonging,  by  most  probable  analo- 
gies, to  the  metallic  class. 

To  the  above  nine  earthy  substances,  Berzelius 
has  h.tely  added  a  tenth,  which  he  calls  thorina. 
Whatever  may  be  the  revolutions  of  chemical 
nomenclature,  mankind  will  never  cease  to  con- 
sider as  earths,  those  solid  bodies  composing  the 
mineral  strata,  which  are  incombustible,  colour- 
less, not  convertible  into  metals  by  all  the  ordinary 
methods  of  reduction,  or  when  reduced  by  scien- 
tific refinements,  possessing  but  an  evanescent 
metallic  existence,  and  which  either  alone,  or  at 
least  when  combined  with  carbonic  acid,  are  in- 
sipid and  insoluble  in  water. 

Earth,  absorbent.     See  Absorbent, 
th,  aluminous.     See  Alumina. 

Earth,  animal  calcareous.  This  term  is  ap- 
plied to  crab's-claws,  &c.  which  contain  calca- 
reous earth,  and  are  obtained  from  the  animal 
kingdom. 

Earth,  argillaceous.     See  Alumina. 

Earth-bath.  A  remedy  recommended  by  some 
writers  on  the  continent,  as  a  specific  in  consump- 
tion. 

Earth,  bolar.     See  Bole. 

Earth,  fullers''.  Cimolia  purpurescens.  A 
compact  bolar  earth,  commonly  of  u  greyish 
colour.  It  is  sometimes  applied  by  the  common 
people  to  inflamed  breasts,  legs,  &c.  with  a  view 
of  cooling  them. 

Earth,  heavy.     See  Barytes. 

Earth,  Japan.     See  Acacia  catechu. 

Earth,  mineral  calcareous.  Those  calcareous 
earths  which  arc  obtained  from  the  mineral  king- 
dom. The  term  is  applied  in  opposition  to  those 
obtained  from  animals. 

Earth-nut.     See  Bunium  halbocaslanum. 

Earth,  sealed.  Terra  sigillata.  Little  cakes 
cf  earths,  which  are  stamped  with  impressions. 
They  were  formerly  in  high  estimation  as  absor- 
bents, but  now  fallen  into  disuse. 

Earth-worm.     See  Lumbricus  terrestris. 

Eaton's  styptic.     French  brandy  highly  im- 
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preguated  with  calcined  green  vitriol.    A  remedy 
for  checking  haemorrhages. 

Eau-de-luce.  See  Spiritus  ammonia  sued- 
natus. 

Eau-de-rabel.     This  is  composed  of  one  part 
of  sulphurous  acid  to  three  of  rectified  spirit  of 
wine.     It  is  much  used  in  France,  when  diluted, 
in  the  cure  of  gonorrhoeas,  leucorrhoea,  &c. 
Eisel.     The  seeds  of  sage,  or  of  juniper. 
Ebe'smech.     Quicksilver. 
Ebi'scus.     See  Hibiscus  abelmoschus. 

Er.sEMECH.     Quicksilver. 

EHULLI'TION.  (Ebullitio.  From  ebullio, 
to  bubble  up.)  Boiling.  This  consists  in  the 
change  which  a  fluid  undergoes  from  a  state  of 
liquidity  to  that  of  an  elastic  fluid,  in  consequence 
of  the  application  of  heat,  which  dilates  and  con- 
verts it  into  vapour. 

E'BULUS.  (From  ebullio,  to  make  boil :  so 
called  because  of  its  supposed  use  in  purifying 
the  humours  of  the  body.)  See  Sambucui 
ebulus. 

Ecbo'lica.  (From  ek&zXXw,  to  cast  out.) 
Medicines  which  cause  abortion. 

Ecbo'lios.  (From  tKfiaXXo),  to  cast  out.) 
Miscarriage. 

Ecbra'smata.  (From  cKSpa^oi,  to  be  very 
hot. )  Ecchymuta.  Painful  fiery  pimples  in  the 
face,  or  surface  of  the  body. 

Ecbra'smus.  (From  ticSpifa,  to  become  hot. ) 
Fermentation. 

Ecbyrso'mata.  (From  £k,  and  fivpaa,  the 
skin. )  Protuberances  of  the  bones  at  the  joints, 
•which  appeal-  through  the  skin. 

Eccatha'rtica.  (From  £(c/co8aipu,  to  purge 
outwards.)  According  to  Gorraeus,  eccathartics 
are  medicines  which  open  the  pores  of  the  skin  ; 
but  in  general  they  are  understood  to  be  deob- 
struents.  Sometimes  expectorants  are  thus 
called,  and  also  purgatives.     An  obsolete  term. 

Ecchtlo'ma.  (From  ek,  and  xuXoj,  juice.) 
An  extract. ) 

Ecchy'mata.  (From  zxyyu,  to  pour  out.) 
See  Ecbrasmata. 

ECCHYMO'MA.  (Ek^w/jo;  from  mxw, 
to  pour  out. )  Ecchymosis ;  Crustula ;  Sugil- 
latio.  Extravasation.  A  black  and  blue  swell- 
ing, either  from  a  bruise  or  spontaneous  extrava- 
sation of  blood.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class 
Ixtcales,  and  order  Tumores  of  Cullen. 

Ecchtmoma  arteriosum.  The  false  aneu- 
rism. 

ECCHYMO'SIS.     See  Ecchymoma. 

E'CCLISIS.  (From  ekkXivw,  to  turn  aside.) 
A  luxation  or  dislocation. 

E'CCOPE.  (From  ckkovIu,  to  cut  off.)  The 
cutting  off  any  part. 

Ecco'peus.  (From  ckko-Joi,  to  cut  off.)  An 
ancient  instrument,  the  raspatory,  used  in  tre- 
panning. 

ECCOPRO'TIC.  (Eccoprolicus ;  from  u, 
and  tcoirpos,  dung.)  An  opening  medicine,  the 
operation  of  which  is  very  gentle  ;  such  as  manna, 
senna,  &c. 

ECCRINOCRI'TICA.  (From  kk/hvg),  to  se- 
crete, and  Kpivio,  to  judge.)  Judgments  formed 
from  the  secretions. 

ECCRINOLO'GIA.  (From  tKKpivu,  to  se- 
crete, and  Xoyof,  a  discourse.)  Eccrinologica. 
The  doctrine  of  secretions. 

E'C  CRISIS.  (From  emc/hmd,  to  secrete.)  A 
secretion  of  any  kind. 

EOCRITICA.  (From  acKptvia,  to  secern,  or 
strain  off.)  Dr.  Good  applies  this  name  to  a 
class  of  diseases  of  the  excernent  system.  It  ha- 
three  orders,  viz.  Mesotica*  Catottfa,  Aeroiica. 
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ECCYESIS.     (From  «,  and  «vqoi(,  gramdir 

i/.)  Extra  uterine  foctation.  The  name  of  a 
wenus  of  diseases  in  Good's  Nosology.  It  has 
three  species  :  Eccyesia  ovarite,  tubalis,  abdo- 
•niiidh*. 

ECCYMO'SIS.     See  Ecchymoma. 

E'CDORA.  (From  neeepw,  to  excoriate.)  An 
excoriation  ;  and  particularly  used  for  an  excori- 
ation of  the  urethra. 

Ecdo'ri a.  ( From  ttitpw,  to  excoriate. )  Me- 
dicines which  excoriate  and  burn  through  the 
->Uin. 

Echeco'li.on.  (From  t^u,  to  have,  and 
t:o\Xa,  glue.)  Echecollum.  Any  topical  gloti- 
DOIU  remedy. 

EcHETRO  818.  So  Hippocrates  calls  the  white 
hriony. 

ECHINATI'S.  Bristly.  Applied  in  botany 
to  any  thing  beset  with  bristles,  as  the  pod  of 
Olycyrrhisa  eckinata,  and  to  the  gourd  seed- 
vessel,  or  pepo. 

Echini'des.  In  Hippocrates  it  is  mentioned 
u  what  he  used  for  purging  the  womb  with. 

ECHINOPHTHA'LMIA.  (From  tX"os,  a 
hedge-hog,  and  o<f>0a\pia,  an  inflammation  ot  the 
eye.)  An  inflammation  of  that  part  of  the  eye- 
lids, where  the  hairs  bristle  out  like  the  quills  of 
an  echinus,  or  hedge-hog. 

IIINOPO'DILM.  (From  VrrK,  a  hedge- 
hog, and  irouf,  a  foot  ;  so  named  because  its  flow- 
en  resemble  the  foot  of  an  urchin.)  A  species 
of  broom  or  genista. 

ECHI'NOPS.  (From  cx^os,  as  beset  with 
prickles.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants. 
Class,  Syngenesia;  Order,  Polygamia  segre- 
gate 

K<  hinops  spn.EROCEPHAi.us.  The  syste- 
matic name  of  the  globe-thistle.  Crocodilian  ; 
Acanthalruca;  Scabiosa  carduifolia;  Spharo- 
cephala  elatis  ;  Echinopu.i.  It  is  raised  in  our 
gardens.  The  root  and  seeds  are  moderately 
diuretic,  but  not  used. 

Echi'nopus.     See  Echinops. 

ECHINUS.  1.  The  hedge-hog,  or  Erinaceits 
t-uropaus  of  Linna-us. 

2.  A  genus  in  the  Linnxan  system,  included  in 
the  molusca  order  of  vermes. 

3.  The  calcareous  petrifaction  of  the  sea  hedge- 
hog. 

4.  The  prominent  points  on  the  surface  of  the 
pilt  us,  or  upper  part  of  the  mushroom  tribe,  are 
called  echini.    Sic  Fungus, 

ECHIOIDES.     (From  £#$,  a  viper,  and  tiios, 

nlilance.)     The  trivial  name  fit'  some  plants, 

from  their  supposed  resemblance  to  the  Echiutn, 

E'CHIUiM.     (From  e^ij,   a  viper;    so  called 

Ik  cause  it  was  said  to  heal  the  sting-;  of  vipers.) 

The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Liuna-an 

hi.  ('lass,  I 'rut  andriu;  Order,  Monogynia. 

Viper's  bug!' 

ECBIDM  EOTPTIACUM.  Wall  bugloss.  The 
Axperugo  agypfiaca,  the  root  of  which  is  sudo- 
rific, and  is  used  with  oil  as  a  dressing  for 
wounds, 

E'CHOS.  Uxo(.  Sound.  In  Hippocrates  it 
signifies  the  lame  .is  the  tinnitus  aurium,  or  noise 
hi  tin  • 

E'CHYSIS.  (From  ryuu,  to  pour  out.)  A 
fainting  or  swooning. 

F.CL.VMPSIA.     (From  ncAa/i™,  to  shine.) 

V,  ,     /  ',    ,;  ..: 

ECLA11P8IS.  (From  uXsumtm,  to  shiue.) 
Eclampsia.  It  signifies  a  splendour,  brightness, 
effulgence,  Sashing  of  light,  scintillation.  It  is  a 
flashing  hcht,  Of  those  sparklings  which  strike 
the  eyes  oi  epileptic  patients.  Coelius  Anrelia- 
nn«  calls  thnn  circuit  ig n+i,  *rintillations,  or  fietv 
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circles.     Though  only  a  symptom  of  the  epilepsy, 
Hippocrates  puts  it  for  epilepsy  itself. 

ECLECTIC.  (Eclecticm;  from  «Acvo>,  to 
select.  \  Arehigenes  and  some  others  selected 
from  all  other  sects  what  appeared  to  them  to  be 
the  best  and  most  rational  ;  hence  they  were 
called  Eclectic*,  and  their  medicine  Eclectic  me- 
dicine, 

ECLE'CTOS.  (From  aX«Xw,  to  lick  up.) 
A  linctus,  or  soft  medicine,  like  an  electuary,  to 
be  licked  up. 

ECLE'GMA.  (From  titAn^u,  to  lick.)  A 
linctus,  or  form  of  medicine  made  by  the  incor- 
poration of  oils  with  syrups,  and  which  is  to  be 
taken  upon  a  liquorice  stick. 

E'CLYMS.  (From  K,\t«,  to  dissolve.)  An 
universal  faint 

ECMA'GMA.  (From  acnaoou,  to  form  to- 
gether. )     A  mass  of  substances  kneaded  together. 

EC  PEPIE'MENOS.  ( From  Kfriegw,  to  press 
out.)     An  ulcer  with  protuberating  lips. 

ECPHLYSIS.  (K(cr,dAuoi,- ;  from  sk<j>\v£o,  to 
boil,  or  bubble  up,  or  over.)  A  blain  or  vesicu- 
lar eruption.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  disease  in 
Good's  Nosology.  It  has  four  species,  viz.  Ec- 
pnTysis  pompholex,  kerpet,  rhypia,  and  eczema. 

ECPHRA'CTIC.  (From  aa/tpacoio,  to  remove 
obstructions.)  That  which  attenuates  tough  hu- 
mours,  so  a*  to  promote  their  discharge. 

ECPHRA'XIS.  (From  cKfyniccu,  to  remove 
obstruction.)  A  perspiration,  an  opening  of  ob- 
structed pores. 

ECPHRONIA.  (F.Ktypurri,  or  ticQpocvin,  from 
capiat,  extra  mentem,  out  of  one's  mind.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  in  Good's  Nosology.  Insanity 
and  craziness.  It  lias  two  species  :  Ecphronia 
melancholia,  and  Ecphronia  mania. 

E'CPHYAS.  (From  tK,  afld<£i'w,  to  produce.) 
1.  An  appendix,  or  excrescence. 

2.  The  appendicula  ca;ci  vermiforrais. 

ECPIIY.MA.  (From  tKfvu,  iduco,  egero.) 
A  cutaneous  excrescence.  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  diseases  in  Good's  Nosology.  Class,  Eccriti- 
ca;  Order,  Acrolia.  It  has  four  species,  viz. 
Ecphyma  caruncula,  verruca,  claims,  and 
callus. 

E'cpiitse.  (From  c  niveau,  to  blow  out.) 
Flatus  from  the  bladder  through  the  urethra,  and 
from  the  wound  through  the  vagina. 

Ecpiitsf.'sis.  (From  sxtpvaata,  to  breathe 
through.)  A  quick  expulsion  of  the  air  from 
the  lungs. 

E'CPHYSIS.     (From  e^uw,  to  produce.) 

1.  An  apophysis,  or  appendix. 

2.  A  process. 

EcPIE'SMA.  (From  unrisfo),  to  press  out.)  A 
fracture  of  the  skull,  in  which  the  bones  press  in- 
wardly. 

Ecbie'SMOS.  (From  t>cmt%u>,  to  press  out.) 
A  disorder  of  the  eye,  in  which  the  globe  is  al- 
most pressed  out  of  the  socket  by  an  afflux  of  hu- 
mours. 

Ecplero'ma.  (From  £ktA^ioo),  to  fill.)  In 
Hippocrates  they  are  hard  balls  of  leather,  or 
other  substances,  adapted  to  fill  the  arm-pits, 
while  by  the  help  of  the  heels,  placed  against  the. 
balls,  and  repressing  the  same,  the  luxated  os  hu- 
meri is  reduced  into  its  place. 

ECPLE'XIS.  (From  t-crA;;™,  to  terrify  or 
astonish.)  A  stupor,  or  astonishment,  lrom  sud- 
den external  accidents. 

E'cpnoe.  (From  u-uu.,  to  breathe.  J  Expi- 
ration ;  that  part  of  respiration  in  which  the  air 
is  expelled  from  the  lunss. 

ECPTO'MA.  (From  mrmlio,  to  fall  Out.) 
1.   A  luxation  of  a  bone. 

2.  The  expulsion  of  the  secundinci. 
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:.    t-lir.  falling  off  of  gangrenous  parfe. 
4.  An  hernia  in  the  scrotum. 
">.  A  falling  down  of  the  womb. 
EcPY'cTicA.     (From  tKTtvuafa,  to  condense.) 
Medicines  that  render  the  fluids.more  solid. 

ECPYE'MA.  (From  «,  and  wo,.,  pUS.)  A 
collection  of  pus,  from  the  suppuration  of  a  tu- 
mour. 

EC  P  YE  SIS.  (From  wjrww,  to  suppurate.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  diseases  in  Good's  No- 
sology. Class,  Eccritica;  Order,  Acrotica. 
Humid  scalp.  It  has  four  species,  Ecpyesis  im- 
petigo, porrigo,  ecthyma,  scabies. 

Ecre'gma.  (From  txpnywui,  to  break.)  A 
rupture. 

Ecre'xis.  (From  tiepvywut,  to  break.)  A 
rupture.  Hippocrates  expresses  by  it  a  rupture 
or  laceration  of  the  womb. 

Ecrhy'thmos.  (From  tie,  and  pvQfioc,  harmo- 
ny.) A  term  applied  to  the  pulse,  and  signifies 
that  it  is  irregular. 

E'croe.  (From  eicptu),  to  flow  out.)  An  ef- 
flux, or  the  course  by  which  any  humour  which 
requires  purging  is  evacuated. 
Ecrueles.  The  French  for  scrophula. 
E'crysis.  (From  tupcio,  to  flow  out.)  In 
Hippocrates  it  is  an  efflux  of  the  semen  before  it 
receives  the  conformation  of  a  foetus,  and  there- 
fore is  called  an  efflux,  to  distinguish  it  from 
abortion. 

ECSARCO'MA.  (From  «,  and  <™p|,  flesh.) 
A  fleshy  excrescence. 

E'CSTASIS.  (Ecstasis,  eos.  f.  Exe-amc; 
from  t^t^-apai,  to  be  out  of  one's  senses. )  An  ec- 
stasy, or  trance.  In  Hippocrates  it  signifies  a 
delirium. 

Ecstro'phius.  (From  tKept<po>,  to  invert.) 
An  epithet  for  any  medicine,  that  makes  the 
blind  piles  appear  outwardly. 

Ecthely'nsis.  (From  tx0»?W<u,  to  render 
effeminate.)  Softness.  It  is  applied  to  the  skm 
and  flesh,  when  lax  and  soft,  and  to  bandages, 
when  not  sufficiently  tight. 

Ecthli'mma.  (From  t>cQ),t6w,  to  press  out 
against.)  An  ulceration  caused  by  pressure  of 
the  skin. 

Ecthli'psis.  (From  cK&ifao,  to  press  out 
against.)  Elision,  or  expression.  It  is  spoken 
of  swelled  eyes,  when  they  dart  forth  sparks  of 
light. 

E'CTHYMA.  {Ecthyma,  atis.  n.  tKOvttv,  to 
rage,  or  break  forth  with  fury.)  A  pustule  or 
cutaneous  eruption. 

Ectillo'tica.  (From  jk7<XA<o,  to  pull  out.) 
Medicines  which  eradicate  tubercles  or  corns,  or 
destroy  superfluous  hair. 

ECTO'PIA.  (From  ticlo-noe,  out  of  place.) 
Displaced. 

Ectopia.  (The  plural  of  ectopia.)  Parts 
displaced.  An  order  in  the  class  locales  of  Cul- 
len's  Nosology.     See  Nosology. 

ECTRAPELOGA'STROS.  (From  ttfptiroitat,  to 
degenerate,  and  yugrjp,  a  belly.)  One  who  has  a 
monstrous  belly,  or  whose  appetite  is  voraciously 
large. 

Ectri'mma.  (From  £(t7p'fiw,  to  rub  off.)  An 
excoriation.  In  Hippocrates  it  is  an  exulceration 
of  the  skin  about  the  os  sacrum. 

E'ctrope.  (From  tnlpnru),  to  divert,  pervert, 
or  invert.)  It  is  any  duct  by  which  the  humours 
are  diverted  and  drawn  off.  In  P.  .flSgineta  it  is 
the  same  as  Ectropium. 

ECTRO'PIUM.  (From  £/c7pc™,  to  evert.) 
An  eversion  of  the  eyelids,  so  that  their  internal 
surface  is  outermost. 

There  are  two  species  of  this  disease :  one 
produced  by  an  unnatural  swelling  of  the  lining 
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of  the  eyelids,  which  not  only  pushes  their  edges 
from  the  eyeball,  but  also  presses  them  so  forcibly, 
that  they  become  everted  ;  the  other  arising  from 
a  contraction  of  the  skin  covering  the  eyelid,  or 
of  that  in  the  vicinity,  by  which  means  the  edge 
of  the  eyelid  is  first  removed  for  some  distance 
from  the  eye,  and  afterwards  turned  completely 
outward,  together  with  the  whole  of  the  affected 
eyelid. 

The  morbid  swelling  of  the  lining  of  the  eyelids 
which  causes  the  first  species  of  ectropium  arises 
mostly  from  a  congenital  laxity  of  this  membrane 
afterwards  increased  by  chronic  ophthalmies  par- 
ticularly of  a  scrophulous  nature,  in  relaxed  un- 
healthy, subjects ;  or  else  the  disease  originates 
from  the  small-pox  affecting  the  eyes. 

While  the  disease  is  confined  to  the  lower  eye- 
lid, as  it  most  commonly  is,  the  lining  of  this  part 
may  be  observed  rising  in  the  form  of  a  semilunar 
fold,  of  a  pale  red  colour  like  the  fungous  granu- 
lations of  wounds,  and  intervening  between  the 
eye  and  eyelid,  which  latter  it  in  some  measure 
everts.  When  the  swelling  is  afterwards  occa- 
sioned by  the  lining  of  both  the  eyelids,  the  dis- 
ease assumes  an  annular  shape,  in  the  centre  of 
which  the  eyeball  seems  sunk,  while  the  circum- 
ference of  the  ring  presses  and  everts  the  edges 
of  the  two  eyelids,  so  as  to  cause  both  great  un- 
easiness and  deformity.  In  each  of  the  above 
cases,  on  pressing  the  skin  of  the  eyelids  with  the 
point  of  the  finger,  it  becomes  manifest  that  they 
are  very  capable  of  being  elongated,  and  would 
readily  yield,  so  as  entirely  to  cover  the  eyeball, 
were  they  not  prevented  by  the  intervening  swell- 
in<r  of  their  membranous  Lining. 

Besides  the  very  considerable  deformity  which 
the  disease  produces,  it  occasions  a  continual  dis- 
charge of  tears  over  the  cheek,  and,  what  is 
worse,  a  dryness  of  the  eyeball,  frequent  exaspe- 
rated attacks  of  chronic  ophthalmy,  incapacity  to 
bear  the  light,  and,  lastly,  opacity  and  ulceration 
of  the  cornea. 

The  second  species  of  ectropium,  or  that  arising 
from  a  contraction  of  the  integuments  of  the  eye- 
lids, or  neighbouring  parts,  is  not  unfrequently  a 
consequence  of  puckered  scars,  produced  by  a 
confluent  small-pox,  deep  burns,  or  the  excision 
of  cancerous  or  encysted  tumours,  without  saving 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  skin ;  or,  lastly,  the  dis- 
order is  the  effect  of  malignant  carbuncles,  or  any 
kind  of  wound  attended  with  much  loss  of  sub- 
stance. Each  of  these  causes  is  quite  enough  to 
bring  on  such  a  contraction  of  the  skin  of  the 
eyelids  as  to  draw  the  parts  towards  the  arches 
of  the  orbits,  so  as  to  remove  them  from  the  eye- 
ball, and  turn  their  edges  outward.  No  sooner 
has  this  circumstance  happened,  than  it  is  often 
followed  by  another  one  equally  unpleasant, 
namely,  a  swelling  of  the  internal  membrane  of 
the  affected  eyelids,  which  afterwards  has  a  great 
share  in  completing  the  eversion.  The  lining  of 
the  eyelids,  though  trivially  everted,  being  con- 
tinually exposed  to  the  air,  and  irritation  of  ex- 
traneous substances,  soon  swells,  and  rises  up  like 
fungus.  One  side  of  this  fungus-like  tumour  co- 
vers a  part  of  the  eye-ball ;  the  other  pushes  the 
eyelid  so  considerably  outwards,  that  its  edge  is 
not  unfrequently  in  contact  with  the  margin  of  the 
orbit.  The  complaints  induced  by  this  second 
species  of  ectropium  are  the  same  as  those  brought 
on  by  the  first ;  it  being  noticed,  however,  that 
in  both  cases,  whenever  the  disease  is  very  inve- 
terate, the  fungous  swelling  of  the  inside  of  the 
eyelids  becomes  hard,  and  as  it  were  callous. 

Although,  in  both  species  of  ectropium,  the 
lining  of  the  eyelids  seems  equally  swollen,  yet 
the  surgeon  can  easily  distinguish  to  which  of  the 
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iwo  species  the  disease  belongs.  For,  iu  the 
first,  the  skin  of  the  eyelids,  and  adjoining  parts, 
is  not  deformed  with  scars  ;  and  by  pressing  the 
everted  eyelid  with  the  point  of  the  finger,  the 
part  would  with  ease  cover  the  eye,  were  it  not 
for  the  intervening  fungous  swelling.  But  in  the 
nd  specie*  of  ectropium,  besides  the  obvious 
cicatrix  and  contraction  of  the  skin  of  the  eye- 
lids, or  adjacent  parts,  when  an  effort  is  made  to 
cover  the  eye  with  the  everted  eyelid,  by  pressing 
upon  the  latter  part  with  the  point  of  the  finger, 
it  does  not  give  way  so  as  completely  to  cover 
the  globe,  as  it  ought  to  do,  only  yielding  for  a 
certain  extent :  or  it  does  not  move  in  the  least 
from  its  unnatural  position,  by  reason  of  the  in- 
teguments of  the  eyelids  having  been  so  exten- 
sively destroyed,  that  their  margin  has  become 
adherent  to  the  arch  of  the  orbit. 

ECTRO'SIS.  (KKTpwaif,  from  ttfflpuxjKu,  to 
miscarry. )     A  miscarriage. 

Ectro'tica.  (From  cKlflpioaKw,  to  miscarry.) 
Ectyrotica  ;  Ectylotica.  Medicines  wliich  cause 
abortion. 

Ecttlo'tica.    See  Ectillotica. 

Ectyro'tica.     See  Ectrotica. 

ECZE'MA.  (From  «£tu>,  to  boil  out.) 
Eczesma.     A  hot,  painful  eruption,  or  pustule. 

Edf/lphds.  The  prognosis  of  a  disease  from 
the  nature  of  elements. 

E'des.     Amber. 

Ede'ssenum.  An  eye-water  of  tragacanth, 
gum-arabic,  opium,  &c. 

E'df.tz.     Amber. 

K'ihc.     Edich;  Edir.     Iron. 

E'dra.  A  fracture  ;  also  the  lower  part  of  the 
rectum. 

EDULCORA'NTIA.  (From  edulco,  to 
make  sweet.)  Edulcorants.  Medicines  which 
purify  the  fluids,  by  depriving  them  of  their 
acrimony. 

EFFERVESCENCE.  {Effervencentia;  from 
ejfervesco,  to  grow  hot. )  1.  That  agitation  which 
is  produced  by  mixing  substances  together,  which 
cause  the  evolution  of  a  gas. 

2.  A  small  degree  of  ebullition. 

E'ffides.     Ceruss. 
:  ila.     Freckles. 

EFFLORESCENCE.  {Efflorescenlia ;  from 
effloreseo,  to  blow  as  a  (lower. )  1.  In  pathology, 
it  is  used  to  express  a  morbid  redness  of  the  skin, 
and  is  generally  synonymous  with  exanthema. 

2.  In  chemistry,  it  means  that  effect  which 
takes  place  when  bodies  spontaneously  become 
converted  into  a  dry  powder.  It  is  almost  always 
occasioned  by  the  loss  of  the  water  of  crystallisa- 
tion in  saline  bodies. 

3.  In  botany,  it  is  applied  to  express  the  bloom- 
ing: of  flowers,  and  the  time  of  flowering. 

EFFLU'VIUM.  (From  effluo,  to  spread 
abroad.)     See  Contagion. 

Effractu'ra.  (From  effringo,  to  break 
down.)  A  fracture,  in  which  the  bone  is  much 
•  It  (treated  liy  the  blow. 

EFFUSION.  (Effusio;  from  effundo,  to 
pour  out.)  In  pathology  it  means  the  escape  of 
any  fluid  out  of  the  vessel,  or  viscus,  naturally 
containing  it,  and  its  lodgment  in  another  cavity, 
in  the  cellular  substance,  or  in  the  substance  of 
parts.  Effusion  also  sometimes  signifies  the  mor- 
bid Mention  ol  fluids  from  the  vessels;  thus  phy- 
sicians frequently  speak  of  coagulable  lymph  be- 
lnj;  efrtued  on  different  surlaces. 

EG E RAN.  A  sub-species  of  pyramidal  gar- 
net of  I  reddish  lirown  colour. 

E(;f.'riks.  (From  tftrp,  to  carry  out.) 
Egeitio.     An  excretion,  or  evacuation. 

Ot'trm.     The  eggs  of  hen»,  and  of 


birds  in  general,  are  composed  of  several  distinct 
substauces.  1.  The  shell  or  external  coating, 
which  is  composed  of  carbonate  of  lime  .72, 
phosphate  of  lime  .2,  gelatine  .3.  The  remain- 
ing .23  are  perhaps  water  2.  A  thin  white  an* 
strong  membrane,  possessing  the  usual  characters 
of  animal  substances.  3.  The  white  of  the  egg, 
for  which,  see  Albumen.  4.  The  yolk,  which 
appears  to  consist  of  an  oil  of  the  nature  of  fat 
oils,  united  with  a  portion  of  serous  matter,  suffi- 
cient to  render  it  diffusible  in  cold  water,  in  the 
form  of  an  emulsion,  and  conerescible  by  heat. 
Yolk  of  egg  is  used  as  the  medium  for  rendering 
resins  and  oils  diffusible  in  water.  The  e^cs  of 
poultry  are  chiefly  used  as  food  ;  the  different  part* 
are  likewise  employed  in  pharmacy  and  in  medi- 
cine. The  calcined  shell  is  esteemed  as  an  ab- 
sorbent. The  oil  is  softening,  and  is  used  exter- 
nally to  burns  and  chaps.  The  yolk  renders  oil 
miscible  with  water,  and  is  triturated  with  the 
same  view  with  resinous  and  other  substances. 
Raw  eggs  have  been  much  recommended  as  a 
popular  remedy  for  jaundice. 

Egrego'rms.  (From  eypvyopeiji,  to  watch.) 
A  watchfulness,  or  want  of  sleep. 

Ei'lamis.  (From  tiXeoj,  to  involve.)  A  mem- 
brane involvingthe  brain. 

Eile'ma.  (From  tiAtw,  to  form  convolutions.) 
In  Hippocrates,  it  signifies  painful  convolutions 
of  the  intestines  from  flatulence.  Sometimes  it 
signifies  a  covering.  Vogel  says,  it  is  a  fixed  pain 
in  the  bowels,  as  if  a  nail  was  driven  in. 

Ei'leon.  (From  ct\cu>,  to  wind.)  Gorroeus 
says  it  is  a  name  of  the  intestinum  ileum. 

Ei'leos.  (From  uXtui,  to  form  convolutions.) 
The  iliac  passion. 

Ei'sbole.  (From  us,  into,  and  0a\\u>,  to  cast.) 
It  signifies  strictly  an  injection,  but  is  used  to  ex- 
press the  access  of  a  distemper,  or  ot  a  particu- 
lar paroxysm. 

Ei'spnoe.  (From  en,  into,  and  rrveto,  to 
breathe.)     Inspiration  of  air. 

EJACFLA'NTIA.  From  ejacnlo,  to  cast 
out.)  Ejaculatoria.  The  vessels  which  convey 
the  seminal  matter  secreted  in  the  testicles  to  tho 
penis.  These  are  the  epididymis,  and  the  vasa 
deferentia  ;  the  vcsiculte  seminales  are  the  re- 
ceptacles of  the  semen. 

EJE'CTIO.  (From  ejicio,  to  cast  out. )  Ejec- 
tion, or  the  discharging  of  any  thing  from  the 
body. 

Elaca'lli.  The  Indian  name  of  a  cathartic 
shrub,  the  Euphorbia  nenifolia  of  Linnaeus. 

El.«a'gno\.  (From  t\aiov,  oil,  and  ayvosy 
chaste. )     See  Vitex  agnus  castus. 

ELjEO'meli.  (From  tXaiov,  oil,  and  pieXi, 
honey.)     A  sweet  purging  oil,  like  honey. 

EL^EOS.VCCHARUM.  (From  sWv,  oil, 
and  oaKX'ipov,  sugar.)  A  mixture  of  an  essential 
oil  with  sugar. 

ELjEo.seli'num.     See  Eleoselinum. 

ELAlN.  The  oily  principle  of  solid  fats,  so 
named  by  its  discoverer,  Chevreuil,  who  dis- 
solves tallow  in  very  pure  hot  alkohol,  separates  the 
stearin  by  crystallisation,  and  then  procures  the 
elain  by  evaporation  of  the  spirit.  Braconnot 
has  adopted  a  simpler,  and  probably  a  more  ex- 
act method.  By  squeezing  tallow  between  the 
folds  of  porous  paper,  theeZotn  soaksinto  it,  nhile 
the  stearin  remains.  The  paper  being; thea  soak- 
ed in  water,  and  pressed,  yields  u;>  its  oily  im- 
pregnation. Ela  h  hiis  very  mui  h  the  appearance 
and  properties  of  vegetable  oil.  It  is  liquid  at 
the  temperature  of  6C°.  Its  smell  and  colour  are 
derived  from  the  solid  fats  from  which  it  is  ex- 
tracted. 

Ei  i  -is.     A  species  of  palm  wbicli 
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r<rows  spontaneously  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  but 
is  much  cultivated  in  the  West  Indies.  It  is  from 
this  tree  that  the  oil,  called  in  the  West  Indies 
Mackawfat,  is  obtained ;  and,  accordingto  some, 
the  palm-oil,  which  is  considered  as  an  emollient 
and  strengthener  of  all  kinds  of  weakness  of  the 
limbs.  It  also  is  recommended  against  bruises, 
strains,  cramps,  pains,  swellings,  &c. 

Elambica'tio.  A  method  of  analysing  mine- 
ral waters. 

Ela'nula.     Alum. 

ELAOLITE.  A  subspecies  of  pyramidal  fel- 
spar. 

ELAPHOBO'SCUM.  (From  cU<poS,  a  stag, 
and  /3o<tkw,  to  eat :  so  called,  because  deer  eat 
them  greedily. )     See  Pastinaca. 

ELAPHOSCO'RODON.  (From  c\a<po(,  the 
stag,  and  onopo&ov,  garlic. )  Stag's  or  viper's  gar- 
lic. 

E'laquir.    Red  vitriol. 

E'las  maris.     Burnt  lead. 

Ejla'sma.  (From  e\awu>,  to  drive.)  A  lami- 
na of  any  kind.     A  clyster-pipe. 

ELASTIC.  (Elasticus  ;  from  tXar»?s,  tmpul- 
sor,  or  of  etavvav,  to  impel,  to  push.)  Springy  ; 
having  the  power  of  returning  to  the  form  from 
which  it  has  been  forced  to  deviate,  or  from 
which  it  is  withheld ;  thus,  a  blade  of  steel  is 
said  to  be  elastic,  because  if  it  is  bent  to  a  certain 
degree,  and  then  let  go,  it  will  of  itself  return  to 
hs°former  situation ;  the  same  will  happen  to  the 
branch  of  a  tree,  a  piece  of  Indian  rubber,  &c. 
See  Elasticity. 

Elastic  fluid.     See  Gas. 

Elastic  gum.     See  Caoutchouc. 

ELASTICITY.  Elasticitas.  A  force  in  bo- 
dies, by  which  they  endeavour  to  restore  them- 
selves to  the  posture  from  whence  they  were  dis- 
placed by  any  external  force.  To  solve  this  pro- 
perty, many  have  recourse  to  the  universal  law  of 
nature,  attraction,  by  which  the  parts  of  solid  and 
firm  bodies  are  caused  to  cohere  together :  where- 
by, when  hard  bodies  are  struck  or  bent,  so  that 
the  component  parts  are  a  little  moved  from  one 
another,  but  not  quite  disjoined  or  broken  off, 
nor  separated  so  far  as  to  be  out  of  the  power  of 
the  attracting  force,  by  which  they  cohere  to- 
gether ;  they  certainly  must,  on  the  cessation  of 
file  external  violence,  spring  back  with  a  very 
great  velocity  to  their  former  state.  But  in  this 
circumstance,  the  atmospherical  pressure  will  ac- 
count for  it  as  well :  because  such  a  violence,  if 
it  be  not  great  enough  to  separate  the  constituent 
particles  of  a  body  far  enough  to  let  in  any  foreign 
matter,  must  occasion  many  varnola  between  the 
separated  surfaces,  so  that  upon  the  removal  of 
the  external  force,  they  will  close  again  by  the 
pressure  of  the  aerial  fluid  upon  the  external  parts, 
i.  e.  the  body  will  come  again  into  its  natural 
posture.  The  included  air,  likewise,  in  most  bo- 
dies, gives  that  power  of  resilition  upon  their  per- 
cussion. 

If  two  hodies  perfectly  elastic  strike  one  against 
another,  there  will  be  or  remain  in  each  the  same 
relative  velocity  as  before,  i.  e.  they  will  recede 
with  the  same  velocity  as  they  met  together.  For 
the  compressive  force,  or  the  magnitude  of  the 
stroke  in  any  given  bodies,  arises  from  the  relative 
velocity  of  those  bodies,  and  is  proportional  to 
it,  and  bodies  perfectly  elastic  will  restore  them- 
selves completely  to  the  figure  they  had  before 
the  shock,  or,  in  other  words,  the  restitutive 
force  is  equal  to  the  compressive,  and  therefore 
must  be  equal  to  the  force  with  which  they  came 
together,  and  consequently  they  must  by  elasticity 
recede  again  from  each  other  with  the  same  ve- 
locity. Hence,  taking  equal  times  before  and 
3KB 
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after  the  shock,  the  distances  between  the  bodies 
will  be  equal ;  and  therefore  the  distances  of  them 
from  the  common  centre  of  gravity,  will  in  the 
same  times,  be  equal.  And  hence  the  laws  of 
percussion  of  bodies  perfectly  elastic  are  easily 
deduced. 

ELATE'RIUM.  (From  e\awo>,  to  stimulate 
or  agitate  :  so  named  from  its  great  purgative 
qualities.)     See  Momordica  elaterium. 

ELATHE'RIA.  A  name  for  the  cascarilla 
bark. 

ELATIN.  The  active  principle  of  elaterium. 
Set-  Momordica  elaterium. 

ELATI'NE.  (From  zXalruiv,  smaller,  being 
the  smaller  species.)     See  Antirrhinum elatine. 

ELATIO.  Elevated,  exalted.  This  term  is 
applied  in  Good's  Nosology,  to  a  species  of  the 
genus  Ahisio,  to  designate  mental  extravagance. 

Elati'tes.     Bloodstone. 

ELCO'SIS.  (From  tA/co?,  an  ulcer.)  A  dis- 
ease attended  with  foetid,  carious,  and  chronic 
ulcers.     The  term  is  seldom  used. 

ELDER.     See  Sambucus. 

Elder  Dwarf.     See  Sambucus  Ebulus . 

ELECAMPANE.     See  Inula helenium. 

ELECTIVE.  That  which  is  done,  or  passes 
by  election. 

Elective  affinity,  double.  See  Affinity  dou- 
ble. 

Elective  attraction.     See  Affinity. 

Elective  attraction,  double.  See  Affinity 
double. 

ELECTRICITY.  (Electricitas ;  from  elec- 
trum,  rfKtKTpov,  from  riXtKjwp,  the  >un,  because  of 
its  bright  shining  colour  ;  or  from  i\ko>,  to  draw, 
because  of  its  magnetic  power.)  A  property 
which  certain  bodies  possess  when  rubbed,  heated, 
or  otherwise  excited,  whereby  they  attpact  re- 
mote bodies,  and  frequently  emit  sparks  or 
streams  of  light.  The  ancients  first  observed 
this  property  in  amber,  which  they  called  Elec- 
trum,  and  hence  arose  the  word  electricity. 

"  If  a  piece  of  sealing-wax  and  of  dry  warm 
flannel  be  rubbed  against  each  other,  they  both 
become  capable  of  attracting  and  repelling  light 
bodies.  A  dry  and  warm  sheet  of  writing-paper, 
rubbed  with  India  rubber,  or  a  :ube  of  glass  rub- 
bed upon  silk,  exhibit  the  same  phenomena.  In 
these  cases,  the  bodies  are  said  to  be  electrically 
excited ;  and  when  in  a  dark  room,  they  always 
appear  luminous.  If  two  pith-balls  be  electrified 
by  touching  them  with  the  sealing-wax,  or  with 
the  flannel,  they  repel  each  other  ;  but  if  one 
pith-ball  be  electrified  by  the  wax,  and  the 
other  by  the  flannel,  they  attract  each  other. 
The  same  applies  to  the  glass  and  silk  :  it  shows 
a  difference  in  the  electricities  of  the  different 
bodies,  and  the  experiment  leads  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  bodies  similarly  electrified  repel  each 
other;  but  that  when  dissimilarly  electrified 
they  attract  each  other. 

The  term  electrical  repulsion  is  here  used 
merely  to  denote  the  appearance  of  the  phenome- 
non, the  separation  being  probably  referrible  to 
the  new  attractive  power  which  they  acquire, 
when  electrified,  for  the  air  and  other  surrounding 
bodies. 

If  one  ball  be  electrified  by  sealing-wax  rubbed 
by  flannel,  and  another  by  silk  rubbed  with  glass, 
those  balls  will  repel  each  other ;  which  proves 
that  the  electricity  of  the  silk  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  sealing-wax.  But  if  one  ball  be  electri- 
fied by  the  sealing-wax  and  the  other  by  the  glass, 
they  then  attract  each  other,  showing  that  they 
are  oppositely  electrified. 

These  experiments  are  most  conveniently  per- 
formed with  a  large  downy  feather,  suspended  b*y 
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iKeu  thread.  If  an  excited  glass  tube  be 
brought  near  it,  it  will  recti ve  and  retain  its 
electricity  ;  it  will  be  first  attracted  and  then  re- 
pelled ;  and  upon  re-exciting  the  tube,  and  again 
approaching  it,  it  will  not  again  be  attracted,  but 
retain  its  state  of  repulsion  ;  but  upon  approach- 
ing it  with  excited  sealing-wax,  it  will  instantly  be 
attracted,  and  remain  in  contact  with  the  wax 
till  it  has  acquired  its  electricity,  when  it  will  be 
repelled,  and  in  that  state  of  repulsion  it  will  be 
attracted  by  the  glass.  In  these  experiments, 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  feather  remains  free- 
ly suspended  in  the  air,  and  touches  nothing  ca- 
pable of  carrying  off  its  electricity. 

The  terras  vitreous  and  resinous  electricity 
were  applied  to  these  two  phenomena  but  Frank- 
lin, observing  that  the  same  electricity  was  not 
inherent  in  the  same  body,  but  that  glass  some- 
times exhibited  the  same  phenomena  as  wax,  and 
vice  versa,  adopted  another  term,  and  instead  of 
regarding  the  phenomena  as  dependent  upon  two 
electric  fluids,  referred  them  to  the  presence  of 
one  fluid,  in  excess  in  some  cases,  and  in  defi- 
ciency in  others.  To  represent  these  states,  he 
used  the  terms  plus  and  minus,  positive  and  nega- 
tive. When  glass  is  rubbed  with  silk,  a  portion 
of  electricity  leaves  the  silk,  and  enters  the  glass  ; 
it  becomes  positive,  therefore,  and  the  silk  neg- 
ative :  but  when  sealing-wax  is  rubbed  with  flan- 
nel, the  wax  loses,  and  the  flannel  gains  ;  the 
former,  therefore,  is  negative,  and  the  latter  posi- 
tive. All  bodies  in  nature  are  thus  regarded  as 
containing  the  electric  fluid,  and  when  its  equili- 
brium is  disturbed,  they  exhibit  the  phenomena 
just  described.  The  substances  enumerated  in 
the  following  table  become  positively  electrified 
when  rubbed  with  those  which  follow  them  in  the 
list ;  but  with  those  which  precede  them  they 
become  negatively  electrical. — Biot,  Traitt  ae 
Physique,  torn.  ii.  p.  220. 

Cat's-skin.  Paper. 

Polished  glass.  Silk. 

Woollen  cloth.  Gum  lac. 

Feathers.  Rough  glass. 

Very  delicate  pith-balls,  or  strips  of  gold  leaf, 
:ire  usually  employed  in  ascertaining  the  pre- 
sence of  electricity  ;  and  by  the  way  in  which 
their  divergence  is  affected  by  glass  or  sealing- 
wax,  the  kind  or  state  of  electricity  is  judged  of. 
When  properly  suspended  or  mounted  for  delicate 
experiments,  they  form  an  electrometer  or  elec- 
troscope. For  this  purpose,  the  slips  of  gold  leaf 
are  suspended  by  a  brass  cap  and  wire  in  a  glass 
cylinder :  they  hang  in  contact  when  unelectrifi- 
cd,  but  when  electrified  they  diverge. 

When  this  instrument,  as  usually  constructed, 
becomes  in  a  small  degree  damp,  its  delicacy  is 
much  diminished,  and  it  is  rendered  nearly  useless. 

The  kind  of  electricity  by  which  the  gold  leaves 
are  diverged  may  be  judged  ol  by  approaching  the 
Cap  of  the  instrument  with  a  stick  of  excited  seal- 
ing-wax; if  it  be  negative,  the  divergence  will  in- 
CreaiOj  if  positive,  the  leaves  will  collapse,  upon 
the  principle  of  the  mutual  annihilation  of  the  op- 
posite electricities,  or  that  bodies  similarly  elec- 
trified  repel  each  other,  but  that  when  dissimi- 
larly electrified,  they  become  mutually  attractive. 

MOM  bodies  niffer  electricity  to  pass  tin-,  ugh 

their  and    are     called    conductor*. 

Others  only  receive  it  upon  the  ipoi  touched,  and 

died  non-conductors.    The  former  do  not, 

in  general,  become  electrified  by  friction,  and  are 

called  nu.i-i I, cti  us ;  the  latter,  <m  the  contrary, 

are   iltchtir,  nr    acquire    electricity   by  friction. 

They  lied  ituulatort.    The   metals 

lllphur,  ami 

n  *fns,  arc  non-conductor-.     Wati  r,  dump  wood, 
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spirit  oi  wine,  damp  air,  and  some  oils,  are  inv 
perfect  conductors. 

Ratified  air  admits  of  the  passage  of  electricity ; 
so  does  the  Jarricellian  vacuum :  hence,  if  an  elec- 
trified body  be  placed  under  the  receiver  of  the 
air-pump,  it  loses  its  electricity  during  exhaus- 
tion. So  that  the  air,  independent  of  its  non-con- 
ducting power,  appears  to  influence  the  retentive 
properties  of  bodies,  in  respect  to  electricity,  by 
its  pressure. 

There  appears  to  be  no  constant  relation  be- 
tween the  state  of  bodies  and  their  conducting 
powers:  among  solids,  metais  are  conductors; 
but  gums  and  resins  are  non-conductors  :  among 
liquids,  strong  alkaline  acid,  and  saline  solutions, 
are  good  conductors ;  pure  water  is  an  imperlect 
conductor ;  and  oils  are  non-conductors  ;  solid 
wax  is  almost  a  non-conductor  ;  but  when  melted 
a  good  one. 

Conducting  powers  belong  to  bodies  in  the 
most  opposite  states  ;  thus,  the  flame  of  alkohol 
and  ice  are  equally  good  conductors.  Glass  is  a 
non-conductor  when  cold,  but  conducts  when  red- 
hot  :  the  diamond  is  a  non-conductor ;  but  pure 
and  well-burned  charcoal  is  among  the  best  con- 
ductors. 

There  are  many  mineral  substances  which  show 
signs  of  electricity  when  heated,  as  the  tourma- 
lin, topaz,  diamond,  boracite,  &c,  and  in  these 
bodies  the  different  surfaces  exhibit  different  elec- 
trical stales. 

Whenever  one  part  of  a  body,  or  system  of  bo- 
dies, is  positive,  another  part  is  invariably  nega- 
tive ;  and  these  opposite  electrical  states  are  al- 
ways such  as  exactly  to  neutralize  each  other. 
Tims,  in  the  common  electrical  machine,  one 
conductor  receives  the  electricity  of  the  glass- 
cylinder,  and  the  other  that  of  the  silk-rubber, 
and  the  former  conductor  is  positive,  and  the  lat- 
ter negative  ;  but  if  they  be  connected,  all  elec- 
trical phenomena  cease. 

Electricians  generally  employ  the  term 
quantity  to  indicate  the  absolute  quantity  of 
electric  power  in  any  body,  aud  the  term  intensi- 
ty, to  signify  its  power  of  passing  through  a  cer- 
tain stratum  of  air,orother  ill-conducting  medium. 

If  we  suppose  a  charged  Leyden  phial  to  fur- 
nish a  spark,  when  discharged,  of  one  inch  in 
length,  we  should  find  that  another  uncharged 
Leyden  phial,  the  inner  and  outer  coating  of 
which  were  communicated  with  those  of  the  for- 
mer, would,  upon  the  same  quantity  of  electrici- 
ty being  thrown  in,  reduce  the  length  of  the  spark 
to  half  an  inch  ;  here  the  quantity  of  electricity 
remaining  the  same,  its  intensity  is  diminished 
by  one-half,  by  its  distribution  over  the  larger 
surface. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  extension  of  surface  al- 
luded to  in  the  last  paragraph  will  be  attended 
with  a  greater  superficial  exposure  to  the  unelec- 
trified  air  ;  and  hence  it  might  be  expected  that  a 
similar  diminution  of  intensity  would  result  from 
the  vicinity  of  the  electrified  surface  to  the  ground, 
or  to  any  other  body  of  sufficient  magnitude  in  its 
ordinary  state.  That  this  is  the  ease,  may  be 
shown  by  diverging  the  leaves  ol  the  gold  leaf 
electrometer,  ana  in  that  state  approaching  the  in- 
strument with  an  uninsulated  plate,  which,  when 
within  half  an  inch  of  the  electrometer-plate,  will 
cause  the  leaves  to  collapse  ;  but,  on  removing 
the  uninsulated  plate,  they  v  ill  again  diverge,  in 
consequence  of  the  electricity  regaining  its  for- 
mer intensity.  The  same  fact  is  shown  by  the 
condensing  electrometi .'. 

The  power  of  the  Leyden   jar  is  proportioned 
to  it-  surface  ;  hut  a  wry  large  jaria  moonvi 
and  dilHcult  to  procure  ;  the  same  end  b  attained 
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lay  arranging  several  jars,  so  that  by  a  coiwnuin- 
cation  existing  between  all  their  interior  coatings, 
their  exterior  being  also  united,  they  may  be 
charged  and  discharged  as  one  jar.  Such  a  com- 
bination is  called  an  electrical  battery,  and  is  use- 
ful for  exhibiting  the  effect  of  accumulated  elec- 
tricity. 

The  discharge  of  the  battery  is  attended  by  a 
considerable  report,  and  if  it  be  passed  through 
small  animals,  it  instantly  kills  them  ;  if  through 
fine  metallic  wires,  they  are  ignited,  melted,  and 
burned  ;    and  gun-powder,  cotton  sprinkled  with 

Eowdered  resin,  and  a  variety  of  other  combusti- 
les,  may  be  inflamed  by  the  same  means. 

There  are  many  other  sources  of  electricity 
than  those  just  noticed.  V\  hen  glass  is  rubbed 
by  mercury,  it  becomes  electrified,  and  this  is  the 
cause  of  the  luminous  appearance  observed  when 
a  barometor  is  agitated  in  a  dark  room,  in  which 
case  flashes  of  light  are  soen  to  traverse  the 
empty  part  of  the  tube.  Even  the  friction  of  air 
upon  glass  is  attended  by  electrical  excitation  : 
for  Wilson  found,  that  by  blowing  upon  a  dry 
plate  of  glass  with  a  pair  of  bellows,  it  acquired 
a  positive  electricity.  Whenever  bodies  change 
their  forms,  their  electrical  states  are  also  alter- 
ed. Thus,  the  conversion  of  water  into  vapour, 
and  the  congelation  of  melted  resins  and  sulphur 
are  processes  in  which  electricity  is  also  render- 
ed sensible. 

When  an  insulated  plate  of  zinc  is  brought 
into  contact  with  one  of  copper  or  silver,  it  is 
found,  after  removal,  to  be  positively  electrical, 
and  the  silver  or  copper  is  left  in  the  opposite 
state. 

The  most  oxidisable  metal  is  always  positive, 
in  relation  to  the  least  oxidisable  metal,  which 
is  negative,  and  the  more  opposite  the  metals  in 
these  respects  the  greater  the  electrical  excita- 
tion ;  and  if  the  metals  be  placed  in  the  following 
order,  each  will  become  positive  by  the  contact 
of  that  which  precedes  it,  and  negative  by  the 
contact  of  that  which  follows  it ;  and  the  greatest 
effect  will  result  from  the  contact  of  the  most 
distant  metals. 

Platinum.        Mercury.        Tin. 
Goid.  Copper.  Lead. 

Silver.  Iron.  Zinc. 

If  the  nerve  of  a  recently -killed  frog  be  attach- 
ed to  a  silver  probe,  and  a  piece  of  zinc  be 
brought  into  the  contact  of  the  muscular  parts  of 
the  animal,  violent  convulsions  are  produced 
every  time  the  metals  thus  connected  are  made 
to  touch  each  other.  Exactly  the  same  effect  is 
produced  by  an  electric  spark,  or  the  discharge  of 
a  very  small  Leyden-phial. 

If  a  piece  of  zinc  be  placed  upon  the  tongue, 
and  a  piece  of  silver  under  it,  a  peculiar  sensa- 
tion will  be  perceived  every  time  the  two  metals 
are  made  to  touch. 

In  these  cases  the  chemical  properties  of  the 
metals  are  observed  to  be  affected.  If  a  silver 
and  zinc  wire  be  put  into  a  wine  glass  full  of  di- 
lute sulphuric  acid,  the  zinc  wire  will  only 
evolve  gas  ;  but  upon  bringing  the  two  wires  in 
contact  with  each  other,  the  silver  will  also  co- 
piously produce  air  bubbles. 

If  a  number  of  alternations  be  made  of  copper 
or  silver  leaf,  zinc  leaf  and  thin  paper,  the  elec- 
tricity excited  by  the  contact  of  the  metals  will 
be  rendered  evident  to  the  common  electrometer. 

If  the  same  arrangement  be  made  with  the  pa- 

Eer  moistened  with  brine,  or  a  weak  acid,  it  will 
e  found,  on  brmgmg  a  wire  communicating  with 
the  last  copper  plate  into  contact  with  the  first 
zinc  plate,  tha,  a  spark  is  perceptible,  and  also  a 
slight  -ihock,  provided  the  number  of  alternations 
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be  sufficiently  numerous.    Tins  is  the  voltaic  ap 
par  at  us. 

Several  modes  of  constructing  this  apparatus 
have  been  adopted,  with  a  view  to  render  it  more 
convenient  or  active.  Sometimes  double  plates 
of  copper  and  zinc  soldered  together,  are  ce- 
mented into  wooden  troughs  in  regular  order,  the 
intervening  cells  being  filled  with  water,  or  saline, 
or  acid  solutions. 

Another  form  consists  in  arranging  a  row  of 
glasses,  containing  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  in  each 
of  which  is  placed  a  wire,  or  plate  of  silver,  or 
copper,  and  one  of  zinc,  not  touching  each  other, 
but  so  connected  by  metallic  wires,  that  the  zinc 
of  the  first  cup  may  communicate  with  the  cop- 
per of  the  second  ;  the  zinc  of  the  second  with 
the  copper  of  the  third  ;  and  so  on  throughout  the 
series. 

When  the  poles  of  the  Voltaic  apparatus  are 
connected  by  a  steel  wire,  it  requires  magnetic 
properties,  and  if  by  a  platinum,  or  other  metal- 
lic wire,  that  wire  exhibits  numerous  magnetic 
poles,  which  attract  and  repel  the  common  mag- 
netic needle.  This  very  curious  fact  was  first 
observed  by  Professor  Oersted,  of  Copenhagen. 

On  immersing  the  wires  from  the  extremes  of 
this  apparatus  into  water,  it  is  found  that  the  fluid 
suffers  decomposition,  and  that  oxygen  gas  is 
liberated  at  the  positive  wire  or  pole,  and  hydro- 
gen gas  at  the  negative  pole. 

AD  other  substances  are  decomposed  with  simi- 
lar phenomena,  the  inflammable  element  being 
disengaged  at  the  negatively  electrical  surface  ; 
hence  it  would  appear,  upon  the  principle  of  sira 
ilarly  electrified  bodies  repelling  each  other,  and 
dissimilarly  electrified  bodies  attracting  each 
other,  that  the  inherent  or  natural  electrical  state 
of  the  inflammable  substances  is  positive,  for  they 
are  attracted  by  the  negative  or  oppositely  elec- 
trified pole  ;  while  the  bodies  called  supporters 
of  combustion,  or  acidifying  principles,  are  at- 
tracted by  the  positive  pole,  and,  therefore,  may 
be  considered  as  possessed  of  the  negative  power. 

WThen  bodies  are  thus  under  the  influence  of 
electrical  decomposition,  their  usual  chemical 
energies  are  suspended,  and  some  very  curious 
phenomena  are  observed. 

The  most  difficult  decomposable  compounds 
may  be  thus  resolved  into  their  component  parts 
by  the  electrical  agency  ;  by  a  weak  power  the 
proximate  elements  are  separated,  and  by  a 
stronger  power  these  are  resolved  into  their  ulti- 
mate constituents. 

All  bodies  which  exert  powerful  chemical 
agencies  upon  each  other  when  freedom  of  mo- 
tion is  given  to  their  particles,  render  each  other 
oppositely  electrical  when  acting  as  masses. 
Hence  Sir  H.  Davy,  the  great  and  successful  in- 
vestigator of  this  branch  of  chemical  philosophy, 
has  supposed  that  electrical  and  chemical  phe- 
nomena, though  in  themselves  quite  distinct,  may 
be  dependent  upon  one  and  the  same  power,  act- 
ing in  the  former  case  upon  masses  of  matter,  in 
the  other  upon  its  particles. 

The  power  of  the  Voltaic  apparatus  to  commu- 
nicate divergence  to  the  electrometer,  is  most  ob- 
served when  it  is  well  insulated,  and  filled  with 
pure  water  ;  but  its  power  of  producing  ignition 
and  of  giving  shocks,  and  of  producing  the  other 
effects  observed  when  its  poles  are  connected, 
are  much  augmented  by  the  interposition  of  dilute 
acids,  which  act  chemically  upon  one  of  the 
plates  ;  here  the  insulation  is  interfered  with  by 
the  production  of  vapour,  but  the  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity is  much  increased,  a  circumstance  which 
may,  perhaps,  be  referred  to  the  increase  of  th« 
positive  energy  of  the  most  oxidisable  metal  by 
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tlie  contact  of  the  acid.  In  experiment!  made 
with  the  great  battery  of  the  Royal  Institution,  it 
has  been  found  that  120  plates  rendered  active  by 
a  mixture  of  one  part  of  nitric  acid,  and  three  of 
water,  produces  effects  equal  to  430  piaffe!  ren- 
dered active  by  one  part  ot  nitric  acid,  and  fifteen 
of  water. 

In  the  Voltaic  pile,  the  intensity  of  the  elec- 
tricity increase!  with  the  number  of  alternations, 
hut  the  quantity  u  incnued  by  extending  the 
,  ,,l  tin  plates.  Thus,  if  a  battery,  conv 
posed  ol  thirty  pairs  of  plate*,  two  inches  square, 
mpared  with  another  battery  ol  thirty  pair! 
oftwi  Ive  inches  square  charged  in  the  same  way, 
no  difference  will  be  perceived  in  their  effect! 
upon  bad  or  imperfect  conductor!  ;  their  powers 
of  decomposing  water  and  of  giving  shocks  will 
be  limilar  ;  but  upon  good  conductors  the  effects  of 
tin  buge  platei  "ill  Be  considerably  greater  than 
those  ol  the  small :  they  will  ignite  and  fuse  large 
quantities  of  platinum  wire,  and  produce  a  very 
brilliant  spark  between  charcoal  points.  The 
following  experiment  well  illustrate!  the  different 
effect!  of  quantity  and  intensity  in  the  Voltaic 
apparatus. 

Immerse  the  platinum  wires  conuecled  with  the 
extremity  of  a  charged  battery  composed  of 
twelve-inch  plates  into  water,  ami  it  will  be  found 
■  that  the  evolution  of  gib  is  nearly  the  same  as  that 
ioned  by  a  similar  number  of  two-inch 
plates.  Apply  the  moistened  fingers  to  the  wires, 
:uid  the  shock  will  be  the  same  as  if  there  were 
no  connexion  by  the  water.  While  the  circuit 
exist!  through  the  Unman  body  and  the  water,  let 
a  wire  attached  to  a  thin  slip  of  charcoal  be  made 
to  connect  the  poles  of  the  battery,  and  the  char- 
coal will  become  vividly  ignited.  The  water  and 
tin-  animal  substance  discharge  the  electricity  of 

■  surface,  probably,  not  superior  to  their  own 
surface  Ot  contact  with  the  metals  ;  the  wires 
discharge  all  the  residual  electricity  of  the  plates  ; 
and  if  a  similar  experiment  be  made  on  plates  of 
an  inefe  square,  there  will  scarcely  be  any  sensa- 
tion when  the  hands  are  made  to  connect  the 
eadl  ol  the  battery,  a  circuit  being  previously 
made  through  water  ;  and  no  spark,  when 
charcoal  is  made  the  medium  of  connexion,  im- 
perfect conductors  having  been  previously  ap- 
plied. These  relative  effects  of  quantity  and  io- 
lensity  wen-  admirably  illustrated  by  the  experi- 
ments instituted,  by  Children,  who  constructed  a 
battery,  the  plates  ol  which  were  two  feet  eight 
inches    wide,    and     si\    Icet    high.       They  were 

fastened  to  ■  beam,  suspended  by  counterpoises, 

from  the  ceiling  of  hi!  laboratory,  so  as  to  be  easily 
immersed  into,  or  withdrawn  from  the  cells  of  acid. 
The  effects  upou  metallic  wires  and  perfect  con- 
ductor! wi  re  extremely  intense  ;  but  upon  imper- 
fect conductors,  luchaethe  human  body  and  wa- 
ter, they  were  feeble.— Phil,  Trans.  Ibli,  p.  363. 
When  the  extremes  of  a  battery  composed  of 
platei  are  united  by  wires  ol   different  met- 

■  N,  it  is  found  that  some  are  more  easily  ignited 
'ban  others,  ■  circumstance  which  has  been  re- 
ferred to  then  conducting  powers ;  thus  platinum 
i>  inn!  ■  i  .1  than  sili  er,  and  silver  than 
/me.  If  the  ignition  be  supposed  to  result  from 
the  n  listanci  to  the  passage  of  electricity,  we 
should  say  that  the  line  conducted  better  than 
silver,  and  the  silver  than  platinum. 

An  important  improvement  ha-  been  suggested 

in  the  construction  of  the  Voltaic  apparatus,  by 

J)r.  Wollaston,    (Annals  of  Philosophy,   Sept 

i •  v  winch  great  increase  of  quanttty  is  ob- 

withoofl  inconvenient  augmentation  of  the 

m  extending  the 
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copper  plate,  so  as  to  oppose  it  to  every  surtaU. 
of  the  zinc. 

With  a  single  pair  of  plates,  of  very  small  di- 
mensions, constructed  upon  this  principle,  Dr. 
Wollaston  succeeded  in  fusing  and  igniting  a  fine 
platinum  wire.  This  is  the  most  economical  and 
useful  form  of  the  Voltaic  apparatus;  certainly, 
at  least,  it  is  so  for  all  those  researches  in  which 
there  is  an  occasional  demand  for  quantity  as  well 
as  intensity  of  electricity. 

The  theory  of  the  Voltaic  pile  is  involved  in 
many  difficulties.  The  original  source  of  electri- 
city appears  to  depend  upon  the  contact  of  the 
metals,  for  we  know  that  a  plate  of  silver,  and  a 
plate  of  zinc,  or  of  any  other  difficultly  and  easily 
oxidisable  metals,  become  negative  and  positive 
on  contact.  The  accumulation  must  be  referred  to 
induction,  which  takes  place  in  the  electrical 
column,  through  the  very  thin  stratum  of  air,  or 
paper,  and  through  water,  when  that  fluid  is  in- 
terposed between  tiic  plate-:.  Accordingly,  we 
observe,  that  the  apparatus  is  in  the  condition  of 
the  series  of  conductors,  with  interposed  air,  and 
of  the  Leyden  phials.  When  the  electric  column 
is  insulated,  the  extremities  exhibit  feeble  nega- 
tive and  positive  powers,  but  if  either  extremity 
be  connected  with  the  ground,  the  electricity  of 
its  poles  or  extremities  is  greatly  increased,  as 
may  be  shown  by  the  increased  divergence  of  the 
leaves  of  the  electrometer  which  then  ensues. 

As  general  changes  in  the  form  and  constitu- 
tion ot  matter  are  connected  with  its  electrical 
states,  it  is  obvious  that  electricity  must  be  con- 
tinually active  in  nature.  Its  effect!  are  exhibited 
on  a  magnificent  scale  in  the  thunder-storm, 
which  results  from  the  accumulation  of  electricity 
in  the  clouds,  as  was  first  experiment  idly  demon- 
strated by  Dr.  Franklin,  who  also  first  showed 
the  advantage  of  pointed  conductors  as  safe- 
guards to  buildings.  In  these  cases,  the  conduct- 
ing rod,  or  rods,  should  be  of  copper,  or  iron,  and 
from  half  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch  diameter. 
Its  upper  end  should  be  elevated  three  or  four  feet 
above  the  highest  part  of  the  building,  and  all  the 
metallic  parts  of  the  roof  should  be  connected 
with  the  rod,  which  should  be  perfectly  continu- 
ous throughout,  and  passing  down  the  side  of  the 
building,  penetrate  several  feet  below  its  founda- 
tion, so  as  always  to  be  immersed  in  a  moist  stra- 
tum of  soil,  or  if  possible,  into  water.  The  leaden 
water-pipes  attached  to  houses,  often  might  be 
made  to  answer  the  purpose  of  conductors,  es- 
pecially when  thick  enough  to  resist  fusion. 

During  a  thunder-storm  the  safest  situation  is  in 
the  middle  of  a  room,  at  a  distance  from  the  chim- 
ney, and  standing  upon  a  woollen  rug,  which  is  a 
nonconductor.  Blankets  and  feathers  being  non- 
conductors, bed  is  a  place  of  comparative  safety, 
providi  d  the  bell- wires  are  not  too  near,  which  are 
almost  always  melted  in  houses  struck  by  light- 
ning. When  out  of  doors,  it  is  dangerous  to  take 
shelter  under  trei's :  the  safest  situation  is 
within  some  yards  of  them,  and  upon  the  drye>t 
spot  that  can  be   selected. 

The  discharge  of  electricity  in  a  thunder-storm 
is  sometimes  only  from  cloud  to  cloud  ;  sometimes 
from  the  earth  to  the  clouds  ;  and  sometimes  from 
the  clouds  to  the  earth  ;  as  one  or  the  other  may 
be  positive  or  negative.  When  aqueous  vapour 
is  condensed,  the  clouds  formed  are  usually  more 
or  less  electrical  ;  and  the  earth  below  them  be- 
ing brought  into  an  opposite  state,  by  induction, 
a  discharge  takes  place  wdien  the  clouds  approach 
within  a  certain  distance,  constituting  lightning; 
and  the  indulation  of  the  air,  produced  by  the  dis- 
charge, i-  the  cause  of  thunder,  which  is  more  ov 
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less  intense,  and  of  longer  or  shorter  duration, 
according  to  the  quantity  of  air  acted  upon,  and 
the  distance  ot  the  place,  where  the  report  is 
heard  from  the  point  of  the  discharge.  It  may 
not  be  uninteresting  to  give  a  further  illustration 
of  this  idea.  Electricaleff'ects  take  place  in  no 
sensible  time.  It  has  been  found  that  a  discharge 
through  a  circuit  of  four  miles  is  instantaneous  ; 
but  sound  moves  at  the  rate  of  about  twelve  miles 
a  minute.  Now,  suppose  the  lightning  to  pass 
through  a  space  of  some  miles,  the  explosion  will 
be  first  heard  from  the  point  of  the  air  agitated 
nearest  to  the  spectator  ;  it  will  gradually  come 
from  the  more  distant  parts  of  the  course  of  elec- 
tricity, and  last  of  all,  will  be  heard  from  the  re- 
mote extremity,  and  the  different  degrees  of  the 
agitation  of  the  air,  and  likewise  the  difference 
of  the  distance,  will  account  for  the  different  in- 
tensities of  the  sound,  and  its  apparent  reverbera- 
tions and  changes. 

In  a  violent  thunder-storm,  when  the  sound  in- 
stantly succeeds  the  flash,  the  persons  who  wit- 
ness the  circumstance  are  in  some  danger ;  when 
the  interval  is  a  quarter  of  a  minute,  they  are  se- 
cure. 

A  variety  of  electrical  apparatus  has  been  de- 
vised to  illustrate  the  operation  of  conductors  for 
lightning,  and  the  advantage  of  points  over  balls  ; 
the  simplest  consists  of  a  model  of  a  house  having 
a  coD-luctor  with  a  break  in  it,  in  which  some  in- 
flammable matter  should  be  placed  ;  the  lower 
end  of  the  conductor  should  be  communicated 
with  the  exterior  of  a  charged  Leyden  phial,  the 
knob  of  which  brought  over  its  upper  end,  will 
then  represent  a  thunder  cloud.  If  the  conductor 
be  pointed,  it  will  be  slowly  discharged,  if  sur- 
mounted by  a  ball,  there  will  be  an  explosion, 
and  the  combustibles  probably  inflamed. 

The  coruscations  of  the  Aurora  borealis  are 
also  probably  electrical,  and  much  resemble 
flashes  of  electrical  light  traversing  rarefied  air. 
The  water-spout  may  be  referred  to  the  same 
source,  and  is  probably  the  result  of  the  operation 
of  a  weakly  electrical  cloud,  at  an  inconsiderable 
elevation  above  the  sea,  brought  into  an  opposite 
electrical  state  :  and  the  attraction  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  cloud,  for  the  surface  of  the  water, 
may  be  the  immediate  cause  of  this  extraordinary 
phenomenon. 

In  the  gymnotus,  or  electric  eel,  and  in  the 
torpedo,  or  electric  ray,  are  arrangements  given 
to  those  remarkable  animals  for  the  purpose  of 
defence,  which  certain  forms  of  the  Voltaic  ap- 
paratus must  resemble  ;  for  they  consist  of  many 
alternations  of  different  substances.  These  elec- 
trical organs  are  much  more  abundantly  supplied 
with  nerves  than  any  other  part  of  the  animal, 
and  the  too  frequent  use  of  them  is  succeeded  by 
debility  and  death. 

That  arrangements  of  different  organic  sub- 
stances are  capable  of  producing  electrical  effects, 
has  been  shown  by  various  experimentalists.  If 
the  hind  legs  of  a  (rog  be  placed  upon  a  glass  plate, 
and  the  crural  nerve  dissected  out  of  one  made  to 
communicate  with  another,  it  will  be  found  on 
making  occasional  contacts  with  the  remaining 
crural  nerve,  that  the  limbs  of  the  animal  will  be 
agitated  at  each  contact.  These  circumstances 
hare  induedd  some  physiologists  to  suppose,  that 
electricity  may  be  concerned  in  some  of  the  most 
recondite  phenomena  of  vitality,  and  Dr.  Wol- 
laston,  Sir  E.  Home,  and  myself,  have  made 
some  experiments  tending  to  confer  probability 
on  this  idea. 

We  have  as  yet  no  plausible  hypothesis  con- 
cerning the  k  a  use  of  electrical  phenomena,  though 
the  subject  lias  engaged  the  attention  of- the  most 


eminent  philosophers  of  Europe.  They  bstt 
been  by  some,  referred  to  the  presence  of  a  pecu- 
liar fluid  existing  in  all  matter,  and  exhibiting  it- 
self by  the  appearances  which  have  been  described 
wherever  its  equilibrium  is  disturbed,  present- 
ing negative  and  positive  electricity,  when  defi- 
cient, and  when  redundant.  Others  have  plausibly 
argued  for  the  presence  of  two  fluids,  disti  net 
from  each  other.  Others  have  considered  the  ef- 
fects as  referrible  to  peculiar  exertions  of  the  at- 
tractive powers  of  matter,  and  have  regarded  the 
existence  of  any  distinct  fluid,  or  form  of  matter 
to  be  as  unnecessary  to  the  explanation  of  the 
phenomena,  as  it  is  in  the  question  concerning 
the  cause  of  gravitation. 

When  the  flame  of  a  candle  is  placed  between  a 
positive  and  negative  surface,  it  is  urged  towards 
the  latter  ;  a  circumstance  which  has  been  ex- 
plained upon  the  supposition  of  a  current  of  elec- 
trical matter  passing  from  the  positive  to  the  neg- 
ative pole  ;  indeed,  it  has  been  considered  as  de- 
monstrating the  existence  rf  such  a  current  of 
matter.  But  if  the  flame  01  phosphorus  be  sub- 
stituted for  that  of  a  candle,  it  takes  an  opposite 
direction;  and  instead  of  being  attracted  to- 
wards the  negative,  it  bends  to  the  positive  sur- 
face. It  has  been  shown  that  inflammable  bodies 
are  always  attracted  by  negative  surfaces,  and 
acid  bodies,  and  those  in  which  the  supporters  of 
combustion  prevail,  are  attracted  by  positive  sur- 
faces. Hence  the  flame  of  the  candle  throwing 
off  carbon  is  directed  to  the  negative  pole,  while 
that  of  phosphorus  forming  acid  matter  goes  to  the 
positive,  consistently  with  the  ordinary  laws  of 
electro-chemical  attraction. 

There  are  other  experiments  opposed  to  the 
klea  that  electricity  is  a  material  substance.  If 
we  discharge  a  Leyden  phial  through  a  quire  of 
paper,  the  perforation  is  equally  burred  upon 
both  sides,  and  not  upon  the  negative  side  only, 
as  would  have  been  the  case  if  any  material  body 
had  gone  through  in  that  direction.  The  power 
seems  to  have  come  from  the  centre  of  the  paper, 
as  if  one-half  of  the  quire  had  been  attracted  by 
the  positive,  and  the  other  by  the  negative  surface. 

When  a  pointed  metallic  wire  is  presented 
towards  the  conductor  of  the  electrical  machine, 
in  a  darkened  room,  a  star  of  light  is  observed 
when  the  conductor  is  positive,  but  a  brush  of 
light  when  it  is  negative  ;  a  circumstance  which 
has  been  referred  to  the  reception  of  the  electric 
fluid  in  the  one  case,  and  its  escape  in  the  other. 
In  the  Voltaic  discharge,  the  same  appearances 
are  evident  upon  the  charcoal  point,  rays  appear- 
ing to  diverge  from  the  negative  conductor,  while 
upon  the  positive  a  spot  of  bright  light  is  percept- 
ible. But  these  affections  of  light  can  scarcely 
be  considered  as  indicating  the  omission  or  re- 
ception of  any  specific  form  of  matter. 

The  efficacy  of  electricity  in  the  cure  of  se- 
veral diseases  has  been  supported  by  many  very  re- 
spectable authorities,  especially  in  paralytic  dis- 
eases. It  considerably  augments  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  and  excites  the  action  of  the  absor- 
bents."— Brande's  Chemistry. 

ELECTRO-MAGNETISM.  The  name 
given  to  a  class  of  very  interesting  phenomena, 
iirst  observed  bj'  Oersted,  of  Copenhagen,  in  the 
winter  of  1819-20,  and  which  have  since  received 
great  illustration  from  the  labours  of  Ampere, 
Arago,  Sir  H.  Davy,  Wollaston,  Faraday,  de  la 
Rive,  and  several  other  philosophers.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  short  outline  of  the  fundamental  facts. 

Let  the  opposite  poles  of  a  voltaic  battery  he 
connected  by  a  metallic  wire,  which  may  be  left  ol 
such  length  as  to  suffer  its  being  bent  01  turned  in 
This  is  the  c 
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.  .i.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  rectilinear  poi- 
tion  of  this  wire  is  extended  horizontally  in  the 
line  of  the  magnetic  meridian.  If  a  freely  sus- 
pended uwipsss  nrrilt  be  now  introduced,  with 
■ider  the  conjunctive  wire,  the  needle 
will  initantly  deviate  from  the  magnetic  meri- 
dian ;  and  it  will  decline  towards  the  west,  under 
that  part  ol  the  conjunctive  wire  which  is  nearest 
the  negative  electric  pole,  or  the  copper  end  of 
the  voltaic  apparatus.  The  amount  of  this  decli- 
nation depend!  on  the  itrength  of  the  electricity, 
and  the  sensibility  of  the  needle.  Its  maximum 
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W  •  ii...-,  change  toe  direction  ofthe  conjunctive 
wire,  out  of  the  magnetic  meridian,  ton  ardl  the 
m  the  west,  provided  it  remains  above  the 
needle,  ami  parallel  to  its  plane,  without  any 
change  in  the  above  result,  except  that  of  its 
amount.  Wires  of  platinum,  gold,  silver,  brass, 
and  iron,  may  be  equally  employed  :  nor  does  the 
effect  cease  though  the  electric  circuit  be  partial- 
ly formed  by  water.  The  effect  of  the  conjunc- 
tive wire  takes  place  across  plates  of  glass,  metal, 
wood,  inter,  retin,  pottery,  and  stone. 

If  the  conjunctive  wire  he  disposed  horizontally 
beneath  the  needle,  the  effects  are  of  the  same 
nature  as  those  which  occur  when  it  is  above  it ; 
but  they  operate  in  an  inverse  direction  ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  pole  of  the  needle  under  which  is 
placed  the  portion  of  tlie  conjunctive  wire  which 
receivel  the  negative  electricity  of  the  apparatus, 
declines  in  that  ease  towards  tin 

To  remember  theae  results  more  readily,  we 
may  employ  the  following  proposition  :  The  pole 
ABOvstoAaaA  the  negative  electricity  enters,  de- 
cline* toward*  tin-  wkst:  but  if  it  enter.*  rk- 
NEATii  U,  the  needle  declines  towards  the  east. 

II  the  conjunctive  wire  (always  supposed  hori- 
zontal] is  slowly  turned  about,  .so  as  to  form  a 
gradually  increasing  angle  with  the  magnetic  me- 
ii,  the  declination  of  the  needle  increases,  if 
the  movement  of  the  wire  be  towards  the  line  of 
position  at  the  disturbed  needle;  it  diminishes, 
on  the  contrary,  il  it  recede  from  its  position. 

When  tin-  conjunctive  wire  u  stretched  along- 
side of  the  needle  in  thr  same  horizontal  plane,  it 
occasions  no  declination  either  to  the  east  or  west; 
but  it  catuei  it  merely  to  incline  in  a  vertical  line, 
o  tb.il  the  pole  adjoining  the  negative  influence 
of  the  pile  on  the  wire  dips  when  the  wire  is  on 
its  west  si<le,  and  rises  when  it  is  on  the  east. 

If  we  stretch  the  conjunctive  wire,  either 
above  or  beneath  the  needle,  in  a  plane  perpen- 
dicular to  the  magnetic  meridian,  it  remains  at 
n  st,  unless  the  wire  be  very  near  the  pole  of  the 
needle;  lor,  in  this  case,  it  rises  when  the  en- 
trance takes  place  by  the  west  part  of  the  wire, 
.mil  sinks  when  it  takes  place  by  the  east  part. 

When  Hi'  dispose  the  conjunctive  wire  in  a 
vertical  line  opposite  the  pole  oftlie  needle,  and 
make  the  upper  extremity  of  the  wire  receive  the 
electricity  ol  the  negative  end  of  the  battery,  the 
pole  ol  the  needle  moves  towards  the  east ; 
but  if  we  place,  the  wire  opposite  a  point  be- 
twixt the  pole    and  the    middle  of  the  needle,  it 

moves  to  the  wart.  The  phenomena  are  present- 
ed in  an  Invent  order,  when  the  upper  extremity 
of  the  conjunctive  wire  receives  the  electricity  of 

tin    positive  side  ol  the  apparatus. 

Il  appears  from  the  preceding  facts,  says  Oer- 
-tcd,  that  the  electric  eonlliet  (actum)  is  not  en- 
closed williiu  the  Conducting  wire,  but  that  it  has 
.1  pretty  extciism  spin  n  ot  activity  round  it. 
We  iii.iv  also  conclude  from  the  observations, 
that  thk  conflict  act- by  revolution;  for  without 
this  supposition  hi  could  not  comprehend  how 
one  portion  of  the  conjunctive  wire,  which. 
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placed  beneath  the  magnetic  pole,  carries  tin 
needle  towards  the  east,  when  it  is  placed  a6ovc 
this  pole,  should  carry  it  towards  the  west.  But 
such  is  the  nature  of  the  circular  action,  that  the 
movements  which  it  produces  take  place  in  di- 
rections precisely  contrary  to  the  two  extremities 
of  the  same  diameter.  It  appears  also,  that  the 
circular  movement,  combined  with  a  progressive 
movement  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the 
conjunctive  wire,  ought  to  form  a  kind  of  action, 
which  operates  spirally  around  this  wire  as  an 
axis.  For  further  information,  Faraday's  able 
and  original  paper,  in  the  Journal  of  Science, 
may  be  consulted  ;  as  also  Ampere's  several  in- 
genious memoirs  in  the  Annales  de  Chimie  et  de 
Ph)  sique. 

ELECTRO'DES.  (From  n>t tfpov,  amber.) 
An  epithet  for  intestinal  faeces  which  shine  like 
amber. 

ELECTROMETER.  (From  r,\cK]pov,  and 
utrpov,  a  measure. )     See  Electricity. 

ELECTROSCOPE.  (From  cXoflpov,  and 
9K0weu,  to  see.)  See  Electricity. 
ELE'CTRUM.  KXctfpov.  Amber. 
Electrum  miVerale.  The  tincture  ol 
metals.  It  is  made  of  tin  and  copper,  to  which 
some  add  gold,  and  double  its  quantity  of  martial 
regulus  of  antimony  melted  together  ;  from  these 
there  results  a  metallic  mass,  to  which  some  che- 
mists have  given  the  name  of  electrum  minerale. 
This  mass  is  powdered  and  detonated  with  nitre, 
and  charcoal  to  a  kind  of  scoria  ;  it  is  powdered 
again  whilst  hot,  and  then  digested  in  spirit  of 
wine,  whence  a  tincture  is  obtained  of  a  fine  red 
colour. 

ELECTUA'RIUM.  An  electuary.  The 
London  Pharmacopoeia  refers  those  articles  which 
were  formerly  called  electuaries  to  confections. 
Sec  Confectio. 

r.i.i'.OTUAniuyi  antimonii.  JJ.  Electuarii 
senna;,  ^j  ;  guaiaci  gumnii,  hydrargyri  cum  sul- 
phure,  antimonii  ppti.  sing.  Zss  ;  syrupi  simplici.; 
q.  Bj  misce.  Of  this  electuary  from  a  drachm  to 
about  two  drachms  is  given  twice  a  day,  in  those 
cutaneous  diseases  which  go  under  the  general 
name  of  scorbutic.  It  is  usually  accompanied 
with  the  decoctions  of  elm  bark  or  sarsaparilla. 

Electuariim  cassle.  See  Confectio  cas- 
xia. 

Electuarium  catechu.  Confectio  Japon- 
ica.  Electuary  of  catechu,  commonly  called  Ja- 
ponic confection.  Take  of  mimosa  catechu,  four 
ounces  ;  kino  three  ounces  ;  cinnamon,  nutmeg, 
each  one  ounce ;  opium  diffused  in  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  Spanish  white  wine  one  drachm  and  a 
half;  syrup  of  red  roses  boiled  to  the  consistence 
of  honey,  two  pounds  and  a  quarter.  Reduce  the 
solids  to  powder,  and,  having  mixed  them  with 
the  opium  and  syrup,  make  them  into  an  electu- 
ary. A  very  useful  astringent,  and  perhaps,  the 
most  efficacious  way  of  giving  the  catechu  to  ad- 
vantage. Ten  scruples  of  this  electuary  contain 
one  grain  of  opium. 

Electuarium  cinciion.e  cum  natro.  J^. 
natri  ppti.  3j[j  j  polveris  cinchonas  line.  ;  muci- 
laginis  gumnii  arabici  q.  s.  misce.  In  this  com- 
position mucilage  is  preferred  to  syrup  on  account 
of  its  covering  the  taste  of  the  bark  much  more 
advantageously.  It  should,  for  this  purpose, 
however,  be  made  thin,  otherwise  it  will  increase 
the  bulk  of  the  electuary  too  much. 

This  remedy  will  be  found  an  excellent  substi- 
tute for  the  burnt  sponge,  the  powers  of  which  as 
a  remedy  in  scrophula,  are  known  solely  to  de- 
pend on  the  proportion  of  natron  contained  in 
it.  The  dose  is  two  ilr.iclinis.  twice  or  thrice,  p 
dav. 
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Electuaries!  opiatum.  See  Confeclio  opu. 

Eleli'sphacos.  (From ■  t\c\i$w,  to  distort, 
and  oipaKog,  sage  :  so  named  from  the  spiral  coil- 
ing of  its  leaves  and  branches.)  A  species  of 
sage. 

ELEMENT.  Radical.  First  principles.  A 
substance  which  can  no  further  he  divided  or  de- 
composed by  chemical  analysis. 

E'LEMI.  (It  is  said  this  is  the  Ethiopian 
name.)  Gum  elemi.  The  parent  plant  of  this 
resi  11  is  supposed  to  be  an  amyris.  See  Amyris 
elemifera. 

Elen'gi.  A  tree  of  Malabar,  which  is  said 
to  possess  cordial  and  carminative  properties. 

ELEOCHRY'SUM.  (From  „Xw$,  the  sun, 
and  xpiioos,  gold  ;  so  called  from  its  gold-like,  or 
shining  yellow  appearance.)  Goldilocks.  See 
Gnaphalium  stts  has. 

ELEOSELl'NUM.  (From  tXo?,  a  lake,  and 
itAii'oi.,  parsley  .J     See  Apium. 

ELEPHA'NTI  A.  (From  t\c<j>as,  an  elephant ; 
so  called  from  the  great  enlargement  of  the  body 
in  this  disorder.)     See  Elephantiasis. 

Elephantia  abaeum.  In  Dr.  Cullen's 
Nosology  it  is  synonomons  with  elephantiasis. 
The  term  is,  however,  occasionally  confined  to 
this  disease  when  it  affects  the  feet. 

ELEPHANTIASIS.  (From  fXf .7,05,  nn  ele- 
phant :  so  named  from  the  legs  of  people  affected 
with  this  disorder  growing  scaly,  rough,  and  won- 
derfully large,  at  an  advanced  period,  like  the 
legs  of  an  elephant.)  Elfphcu }  Elephantia; 
Lazari  morbus  rel  malum;  Phozniceus  morbus. 
A  disease  that  attacks  the  whole  body,  but  mostly 
affects  the  feet,  which  appear  somewhat  like 
those  of  the  elephant.  It  is  known  by  the  skin 
being  thick,  rough,  wrinkly,  unctuous,  and  void 
of  hair,  and  mostly  without  the  sense  of  feeling. 
It  is  said  to  be  contagious.  Cullen  makes  it  a 
genus  of  disease  in  the  class  Cachexia,  and  or- 
der Impetigines. 

Elephantiasis  has  generally  been  supposed  to 
arise  in  consequence  of  eome  slight  attack  of  fe- 
ver, on  the  cessation  of  which  the  morbid  matter 
falls  on  the  leg,  and  occasions  a  distention  and 
tumefaction  of  the  limb,  which  is  afterwards 
overspread  with  uneven  lumps,  and  deep  fissures. 
By  some  authors  it  has  been  considered  as  a  spe- 
cies of  leprosy  ;  but  it  often  subsists  for  many 
years  without  being  accompanied  with  aty  of  the 
symptoms  which  characterise  that  disease. 

It  sometimes  comes  on  gradually,  without  much 
previous  indisposition  ;  but  more  generally,  the 
person  is  seized  with  a  coldness  and  shivering, 
pains  in  the  head,  back,  and  loins,  and  some  de- 
gree of  nausea.  A  slight  fever  then  ensues,  and  a 
severe  pain  is  felt  in  one  of  the  inguinal  glands, 
which,  after  a  short  time  becomes  hard,  swelled, 
and  inflamed.  No  suppuration,  however,  ensues ; 
but  a  red  streak  may  be  observed  running  down 
the  thigh  from  the  swelled  gland  to  the  leg.  As 
the  inflammation  increases  in  all  the  parts, 
the  fever  gradually  abates,  and  perhaps,  after 
two  or  three  days'  continuance  goes  off.  It, 
however,  returns  again  at  uncertain  periods, 
leaving  the  leg  greatly  swelled  with  varicose  tur- 
gid veins,  the  skin  rough  and  rugged,  and  a  thick- 
ened membrana  cellulosa.  Scales  appear  also 
on  the  surface,  which  do  not  fall  off,  but  are  en- 
larged by  the  increasing  thickness  of  the  mem- 
branes ;  uneven  lumps,  with  deep  fissures,  are 
formed,  and  the  leg  and  foot  become  at  last  of  an 
enormous  size. 

A  person  may  labour  under  this  disease  many 
years,  without  finding  much  alteration  in  the  gen- 
eral health,  except  during  the  continuance  of  the 
attacks ;  and  perhaps  the  chief  inconvenience  he 

in 
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will  experience  is  the  enormous  bulky  leg  which 
he  dra°-s  about  with  him.  The  incumbrance  has, 
indeed,  induced  many  who  have  laboured  under 
this  disease  to  submit  to  an  amputation  ;  but  the 
operation  seldom  proves  a  radical  cure,  as  the 
other  leg  frequently  becomes  affected. 

Hilary  observes,  that  he  never  saw  both  lejs 
swelled  at  the  same  time.  Instances  where  they 
have  alike  acquired  a  frightful  and  prodigious 
size,  have,  however,  frequently  fallen  under  the 
observation  of  other  physicians. 

Elephanti'num  emplastrum.  A  plaster 
described  by  Oribasius.  Celsus  describes  one  of 
the  same  name,  but  very  different  in  qualities. 

E'LEPHAS.     (EXt0a?,  the  elephant.) 

1.  The  name  of  an  anim:il. 

".  The  name  of  a  disease  of  the  skin.  See 
Elephantiasis. 

3.  Aqua  fortis  was  so  called  in  some  old  chemi- 
cal books. 

Ei.e'rsna.     An  old  term  for  black  lead. 

Ele'.smatis.     An  old  term  for  burnt  lead. 

Elf/ttari  PRIMUM.  The  true  arnomum. 
See  Elettaria  cardamomum. 

ELETTARIA.  (From  eletiari.)  The  name 
of  a  new  genus  of  plants  formed  by  Dr.  Matnn, 
to  which  the  lesser  cardamom  is  referred.  Class, 
Monandria  ;  Order,  Monogynia. 

Elettaria  cardamomum.  Cardamomum 
minus.  Lesser  or  officinal  cardamom.  Amomum 
repens ;  or  le  cardamome  de  la  cote  de  Malabar, 
of  Sonnerat.  Elettaria  cardamomum,  of  Matnn, 
in  Act.  Soc.  Lin.  The  seeds  of  this  plant  arc 
imported  in  their  capsules  or  husks,  by  which 
they  are  preserved,  for  they  soon  lose  a  part  of 
their  flavour  when  freed  from  this  covering.  On 
being  chewed,  they  impart  a  glowing  aromatic 
warmth,  and  grateful  pungency;  they  are  sup- 
posed gently  to  stimulate  the  stomach,  and  prove 
cordial,  carminative,  and  antispasmodic,  but  with- 
out that  irritation  and  heat  which  many  of  the 
other  spicy  aromatics  are  apt  to  produce.  Simple 
and  compotmd  spirituous  tinctures  are  prepared 
from  them,  and  they  are  ordered  as  a  spicy  ingre- 
dient in  many  of  the  officinal  compositions.    . 

ELEUTHE'RIA.     See  Croton  cascarilla. 

Eleva'tio.  (From  elevo,  to  lift  up.)  Ele- 
vation.    Sublimation. 

ELEVA'TOR.      (From   elevo,  to   lift    up.) 

1.  A  muscle  is  so  called,  the  office  of  which  is 
to  lift  up  the  part  to  which  it  is  attached. 

2.  A  chirurgical  instrument,  elevatorium,  with 
which  surgeons  raise  any  depressed  portion  of 
bone,  but  chiefly  those  of  the  cranium. 

Elevator  labii  inferioris  troprius.  See 
Levator  labii  inferioris. 

Elevator  labii  superioris  proprius.  See 
Levator  labii  superioris  alceque  nam. 

Elevator  labiorum.  See  Levator  anguli 
oris. 

Elevator  nasi  alarum.  See  Levator  labii 
superioris  alaque  nasi. 

Elevator  oculi.  See  Rectus  superior  oculi. 

Elevator  palpebr^e  superioris.  See 
Levator  palpebrce  superioris. 

Elevator  scapuljE.     See  Levator  scapula: . 

ELE  VATO'RIUM.  (From  e/et>o,  to  lift  up. ) 
An  instrument  to  raise  a  depression  in  the  skull. 

Eli'banum.     See  Juniperus  lycia. 

ELICHRY'SUM.  (From  v\tos,  the  sun,  and 
ypuo-o?,  gold ;  so  called  from  its  gold-like,  or 
shining  yellow  appearance.)  See  Gnaphalium 
st&chas. 

Eli'drion.    Mastich.     A  mixture  of  brass. 

ELI'GMA.     A  lincrus. 

ELIOSELI'NUM.     See  Eleoselinum. 

ELIPTICTJS.      Eliptic.      Applied  to  leaves 
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and  receptacles,  which  are  of  a  somewhat  oval 
form,  but  broader  at  each  end  ;  as  in  the  leaf  of 
the  Convallaria  majalis,  and  the  receptacle  of 
the  Dorstenia  drakema. 

ELIQUATION.  An  operation  by  means  of 
which  a  more  fusible  substance  is  separated  from 
another,  whirh  is  less  fusible.  It  consists  in  tin- 
application  of  a  desrree  of  heat,  sufficient  to  fuse 
the  former,  but  not  the  latter. 

ELITHROI'DES.  The  vaginal  coat  of  the 
testicle.     Sec  Elythroidea  and  Testis. 

Elixa'tio.     (From  efixo,  to  boil.)    Theact 
■  bing,  or  boding:. 

ELI'XIit.  ( From  elekser,  an  Arabic  word, 
signifying  quintessence.)  A  term  formerly  ap- 
plied to  many  preparations  similar  to  compound 
tincture*.     It  is  now  very  little  employed. 

Elixir  of  health.  Elixir  salutis.  A  term 
formerly  applied  to  tincture  of  senna. 

Elixir  paregoricum.  See  Tinciura  cam- 
phorte  composite 

Elixir  proprietatis.  A  preparation  like 
the  compound  tincture  of  aloes. 

ELIXIR  sacrum.  A  tincture  of  rhubarb  and 
does. 

ELIXIR  SALUTIS.     Sec  Tinciura  senntp. 

Elixir  btomachicum.  See  Tinctura  genti- 
anrr  componita. 

Ki.ixiva'tio.  (From  elixo,  to  boil,  or  from 
lixivium,  lye.)  The  extraction  of  a  fixed  salt 
from  vegetables,  by  an  allusion  of  water.  See 
Laxiviatum. 

ELLAG1C  ACID.  (Acidumellagicum;  so 
named  by  Braconnot,  by  reversing  the  word 
galle.)  Tin-  deposit  which  forms  in  infusion  of 
nut  galls  left  to  itself,  is  not  composed  solely  of 
gallic  arid  and  a  matter  which  colours  it.  It  con- 
tains besides  a  little  gallatc  and  sulphate  of  lime, 
and  a  new  acid,  which  was  pointed  out  for  the 
first  time  by  Cbevreuil  in  1815,  an  acid  on  which 
Braconnot  made  observations  in  1818,  and  which 
he  proposed  to  call  acid  ellagic,  from  the  word 
galle  reversed.  Probably  this  acid  does  not 
exist  ready  formed  in  nut-galls.  It  is  insoluble  ; 
and  carrying  down  with  it  the  greater  part  of  the 
gallic  acid,  forms  the  yellowish  crystalline  de- 
posit. But  boiling  water  removes  the  gallic  acid 
from  the  ellagic  ;  whence  the  means  of  separating 
them  from  one  another.  Ann,  de  Chim.  et  dr. 
Phys.  ix.  181. 

Elleborpm.     Sec  Jlclleborun  and  Veratrum. 

ELM.     See  rlmus. 

Elm-leaved  mimach.     See  Rhus  coriaria. 

ELMFNTHES.  (From  nAtw,  to  involve, 
fVom  its  contortions.)     A  worm. 

ELO'DES.  (From  tAof,  a  swamp.)  A  term 
given  to  a  sweating  fever,  from  its  great  moisture. 

Elonga'tio.  ( From  elongo,  to  lengthen  out.) 
An  imperfect  luxation,  where  the  ligament  is  only 
lengthened,  and  the  bone  not  put  out  of  its 
rocket. 

ELOY,  Nicholas  Francis  Joseph,  was 
born  at  Mons,  in  1714,  and  died  in  1788,  having 
practiced  u  a  physician  with  great  ability  and 
humanity.  He  had  (be  honour  of  attending 
Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine.  He  was  a  man  of 
\t.  Drive  learning,  and,  notwithstanding  his  pro- 
fessional avocation*,  mi  author  of  several  pub- 
lications. The  principal  of  these,  an  Historical 
Medical  Dictionary,  was  originally  in  two  octavo 
volmnei  ;  but  in  1778,  it  appeared  greatly  im- 

fr.'wd  .md  enlarged  in  four  volumes  quarto.  An 
ritrodurtion  to  Midwifery  ;  a  Memoir  on  Dysen- 
tery ;  Reflection!  on  the  1'se  of  Tea;  and  a 
Medico-Political  Tract  on  Coffee;  were  like- 
wise written  by  this  author.  The  latter  work 
Tu-rKiirvd  him  the  reward  of  a  superb  smiff-bcix 
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from   the  estates  of   Hainault,   inscribed   M  Ex 
dono  Patriae." 

ELUTRIATION.  (Elutnalto ;  from  elutrio, 
to  cleanse. )  Washing.  It  is  the  pouring  a  li- 
quor out  of  one  vessel  into  another,  in  order  to 
separate  the  lighter  earthy  parts,  which  are  car- 
ried away  while  the  heavier  metallic  parts  subside 
to  the  bottom. 

ELU'VIES.  (From  eluo,  to  wash  out. )  The 
effluvium  from  a  swampy  place.  Also  the  hu- 
mour discharged  in  floor  albas. 

Eluxa'tio.  ( From  eluxo,  to  put  out  of  joint.) 
A  luxation,  or  dislocation. 

ELYMAGKO'STiS.  {From  fA,^f,  the  herb 
panic,  and  nyows-i?,  wild.)     Wild  panic. 

ELV'ML'S.  E>u/i')s.  The  herb  panic,  or 
panicum  of  Dioscorules,  but  now  the  name  of  a 
new  genus  of  grasses,  in  the   Linna.-an  system. 

ELYOT,  Sir  Thomas,  was  born  of  a  good 
family  in  Suffolk,  about  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  After  studying  at  Oxford,  and 
improving  himself  by  travelling,  he  was  introduced 
at  court;  and  Henry  YlII.  conferred  upon  him 
the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  employed  him  in 
several  embassies.  He  distinguished  himself  in 
various  branches  of  learning,  as  well  as  by  pa- 
tronising learned  men;  an  I  was  generally  beloved 
by  his  cotemporar't  s  lor  his  virtues  and  accom- 
plishments. He  died  in  1546,  and  was  buried  in 
Cambridgeshire,  of  which  he  had  been  sheriff. 
Among  other  studies,  he  was  partial  to  medicine, 
and  made  himself  master  of  the  ancient  authors 
on  that  subject,  though  he  never  exercised  the 
profession.  He  published  a  work  about  the  year 
1541,  called  "The  Castell  of  Health,"  which 
was  much  admired,  even  by  some  of  the  faculty: 
in  this  he  is  a  strong  advocate  for  temperance,  es- 
pecially in  sexual  pleasures.  He  also  notices, 
that  catarrhs  were  muclwmore  common  than  they 
had  been  forty  years  before  ;  which  he  ascribes 
chiefly  to  free  living,  and  keeping  the  head  too 
much  covered.  He  also  wrote  and  translated 
several  other  works,  but  not  on  medical  subjects. 

ELYTROCE'LE.  (From  rAurpor,  the  vagi- 
na, and  107X17,  a  tumour.)  A  hernia  in  the  vagina. 
See  Hernia  vaginalis. 

ELYTROI'DES.  {Ehjtroides  ;  from  eXvrpov, 
a  sheath,  and  a<^os,  form. )  Like  a  sheath.  The 
tunica  vaginalis  is  so  called  by  some  writers,  be- 
cause it  includes  the  testis  like  a  sheath. 

ELY'TRON.  (From  fAtw,  to  involve.)  The 
vagina.  A  sheath.  The  membranes  which  .n- 
volve  the  spinal  marrow  are  called  <Au7(m. 

EMACIATION.  See  Atrophia  and  Maras- 
mus. 

Emargina'tio.  (From  emargino,  to  cleanse 
the  edges.)  The  cleansing  of  the  edges  of 
wounds  from  scurf  and  filth. 

EMARGINATUS.  Emarginate,  nicked,  that 
is,  having  a  small  acute  notch  at  the  summit  ;  as 
the  leaf  of  the  bladder  senna,  Cotutia  arbores- 
cens,  the  petals  of  the  Allium  roseum,  and  Ag- 
rostema  flos  jovis. 

EMASCULATUS.  (From  emasculo,  to 
render  impotent.)  Having  the  testicles  in  the 
belly,  and  not  fallen  into  the  scrotum. 

Emba'mma.  (From  cp&nr'Jio,  to  emerge  in.) 
A  medicated  pickle  to  dip  the  food  in. 

E'mbole.  (From  rf/6(iAXu>,  to  put  in.)  The 
setting  of  a  dislocated  bone. 

E'MBOLUM.  (From  spgoAXw,  to  cast  out; 
so  named  because  it  ejects  the  semen.)  The 
penis. 

Embre'gma.  (From  tpHptXPi  t0  make  wet.) 
A  fluid  application  to  any  part  of  the  body. 

EMBROCATIO.  (From  t^pt-^oi,  to  moisten 
or  srrak  in.)      Fhrrhrryrhr.     An  embrocation.     A 
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fluid  application  to  rub  any  part  of  the  body  v/ith. 
Many  use  the  term,  however,  as  synonymous 
with  liniment.  The  following  embrocation  s  are 
in  general  use. 

Embrocatio  aluminis.  R.  Aluminis  3jj. 
Aceti,  spiritus  vinosi  tenu.oris,  sing,  ifcss.  For 
chilblains  and  diseased  joints. 

Embrocatio  ammom.t,.  g.  Embrocation- 
is  ammoniae  acetatis  ?jj.  Aquae  ammonia;;  pura; 
3jj.     For  sprains  and  bruises. 

Embrocatio  ammonia:  acetatis.  R. 
Aqua?  ammoniae  acct.itsr.  Solutionis  saponissing. 
^j  M.     For  bruises  with  inflammation. 

Embrocatio  ammonia;  acetatis  campho- 
rata.  R.  Solutionis  saponis  cum  caniphora, 
aquae  ammoniae  acetatte  sing.  ^j.  Aquae  ammo- 
niae purse  ^ss.  For  sprains  and  bruises.  It  is 
also  fr<  qui  ntly  applied  to  disperse  chilblains 
which  have  not  suppurated.  It  is  said  to  be  the 
same  us  Steer's  opodeldoc 

Embrocatio  cantharidis  cum  campisora. 
R.  Tinct.  cantharidis.  Spiritus  caniphorae 
sing.  ?j  M.  Tins  may  be  used  in  any  >case  in 
which  the  object  is  to  stimulate  the  skin..  The 
absorption  of  cantharides,  however,  may  bring 
on  a  stranguary. 

E/mbroche.     See  Embrocatio. 

E'MBRYO.  (From  tj/fyuw,  to  bud  forth.)  1. 
The  germ  of  a  plant ;  called  by  Linnaeus  the 
corculvm.  See  Corculum  and  Cotyledon. 
•  2.  The  fatus  in  utero  is  so  called  before  the 
fifth  month  of  pregnancy,  because  its  growth  re- 
sembles that  of  the  budding  of  a  plaut. 

Emurtotiila'^tes.  (From  cp6pvov,  the  foe- 
tus, and  OXaiA),  to  break.)  Embryorectes.  A 
crotchet  or  instrument  for  breaking  the  bones  of 
a  dead  foetus  to  promote  its  delivery. 

EMBRYOTOMY.  (Embryotomies;  from 
fpGpvov,  a  foetus,  and  rtuvw,  to  cut.)  The  separa- 
ting of  any  part  of  the  foetus  whilst  in  utero,  to 
extract  it. 

Embrvu'lcus.  (From  eftSpvov,  a  foetus,  and 
.cXkw,  to  draw.)  A  blunt  hook  or  forceps,  for 
drawing  the  child  from  the  womb. 

EMERALD.  A  beautiful  genus  of  minerals, 
which  contains  two  species. 

1.  The  prismatic  emerald,  Euclase  of  Haiiy. 
This  is  of  a  green  and  sky-blue  colour,  and  is 
■found  in  Peru  and  Brazil. 

2.  Rhomboidal  emerald,  of  which  there  are 
two  sub  species,  the  precious  emerald  and  the 
beryl.  The  first  is  well-known  by  its  emerald 
green  colour.  The  most  beautiful  emeralds  come 
jrora  Peru.     As  a  ;rem,  it  is  valued  next  to  ruby. 

EMERSUS.  (From  emergo,  to  rise  up  or  ap- 
pear out  of  the  water.)  Raised  above  the  water, 
as  the  upper  leaves  accompanying  the  flowers  of 
the  Meriophyllum  verticillatum,  while  its  lower 
ones  are  demersu. 

E'merus.     Scorpion  senna.     A  laxative. 

EMERY.  A  sub-species  of  rhomboidal  co- 
rundum, found  in  quantities  in  the  isle  of  Naxor, 
and  at  Smyrna.  Its  fine  powder,  which  is  used 
for  polishing  hard  minerals  and  metals,  is  made 
by  trituration  and  elutriation. 

EM  ESIA.  (From  eptu>,  to  vomit. )  Emesma ; 
Ernests.  The  act  of  vomiting.  Medicines  which 
cause  vomiting. 

EME'TIC.  (Emeticus ;  from  epcu,  to  vo- 
mit.) That  which  is  eatable  of  exciting  vomit- 
ins,  independently  of  any  effect  arising  from  the 
mere  quantity  of  matter  introduced  into  the  sto- 
mach, or  ol  any  nauseous  taste  or  flavour. 

The  susceptibility  of  vomiting  is  very  different 
in  different  individuals,  and  is  often  considerably 
varied  by  disease. 

Emetics  are  employed  in  many  diseases. 
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When  any  morbid  affection  depends  upon,  or  is 
connected  with,  over-distention  of  the  stomach, 
or  the  presence  of  acrid,  indigestible  matters,  vo- 
miting gives  speedy  relief.  Hence  its  utility  in 
impaired  appetite,  acidity  in  the  stomach,  in 
intoxication,  and  where  poisons  have  been  swal- 
lowed. 

From  the  pressure  of  the  abdominal  viscera 
in  vomiting,  emetics  have  been  considered  as 
serviceable  in  jaundice,  arising  from  biliary  calculi 
obstructing  the  ducts. 

The  expectorant  power  of  emetics,  and  their 
utility  in  catarrh  and  phthisis,  have  been  as- 
cribed to  a  similar  pressure  extended  to  the  thora- 
cic viscera.  ' 

In  the  different  varieties  of  febrile  affections, 
much  advantage  is  derived  from  exciting  vomiting, 
especially  in  the  very  commencement  of  the  dis- 
ease. In  high  inflammatory  fever  it  is  considered 
as  dangerous,  and  in  the  advanced  stage  of  typhus 
it  is  prejudicial. 

Emetics  given  in  such  doses,  as  only  to  excite 
nausea,  have  been  found  useful  in  restraining 
haemorrhage. 

Different  species  of  dropsy  have  been  cured 
by  vomiting,  from  its  having  excited  absorption. 
To  the  same  effect,  perhaps,  is  owing  the  disper- 
sion of  swelled  testicle,  bubo,  and  other  swellings, 
which  has  occasionally  resulted  from  this  ope- 
ration. 

The  operation  of  vomiting  is  dangerous,  or 
hurtful,  in  the  following  cases  :  where  there  is 
determination  of  the  blood  to  the  head,  especial- 
ly in  plethoric  habits  ;  in  visceral  inflammation ; 
in  the  advanced  stage  of  pregnancy ;  in  hernia 
and  prolapsus  uteri  ;  and  wherever  there  exists 
extreme  general  debility.  The  frequent  use  of 
emetics  weakens  the  tone  of  the  stomach.  An 
emetic  should  always  be  administered  in  the  fluid 
form.  Its  operation  may  be  promoted  by  drink- 
ing any  tepid  diluent,  or  bitter  infusion. 

The  individual  emetics  may  be  arranged  under 
two  heads,  those  derived  from  the  vegetable,  and 
those  from  the  mineral  kingdom.  From  the  ve- 
getable kingdom  are  numbered  ipecacuanha,  scil- 
la  maritima,  anthemisnobilis,  sinapis  alba,  asarum 
Europaeum,  nicotiana  tabacum.  From  the  mi- 
neral kingdom,  antimony,  the  sulphates  of  zinc 
and  copper,  and  the  subacetate  of  copper.  To 
these  may  be  added  ammonia  and  its  hydro-sul- 
phuret. 

EMETIN.  Emetine.  Digest  ipecacuan  root, 
first  in  aether  and  then  in  alkohol.  Evaporate 
the  alkoholic  infusion  to  dryness,  redissolve  in 
water,  and  drop  in  acetate  of  lead.  Wash  the 
precipitate,  and  then  diffusing  it  in  water,  de- 
compose by  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas.  Sulphuret  of  lead  falls  to  the  bottom,  and 
the  emctin  remains  in  solution.  By  evaporating 
the  water,  this  substance  is  obtained  pure. 

Emetin  forms  transparent  brownish  red  scales. 
It  has  no  smell,  but  a  bitter  acrid  taste.  At  a 
heat  somewhat  above  that  of  boiling  water,  it  is 
resolved  into  carbonic  acid,  oil,  and  vinegar.  It 
affords  no  ammonia.  It  is  soluble  both  in  water 
and  alkohol,  but  not  in  aether  ;  and  uncrystallisa- 
ble.  It  is  precipitated  by  protonitrate  of  mercury 
and  corrosive  sublimate,  but  not  by  tartar  emetic. 
Half  a  grain  of  emetin  acts  as  a  powerful  emetic, 
followed  by  sleep  ;  six  grains  vomit  violently, 
and  produce  stupor  and  death.  The  lungs  and 
intestines  are  inflamed." — Pelletier  and  Magen- 
die. 

Emetine.     See  Emetin. 

EMETOCATHA'RTICUS.  (From  tpm,  to 
vomit,  and  Kadaipoi,  to  purge.)  Purging  both  by 
vomit  and  stool 
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KMIM-.  NTLE  QUADRIGEMINA:.  Sec 
miner. 

EMMENAGOGI  E.  ( Emmenagogus  ;  from 
„„„,,  the  meases,  and  ayco,  to  move.)  What- 
ever possesses  the  power  of  promoting  that 
monililv  discharge  by  the  uterus,  which,  Irnm  a 
law  of  the  animal  economy,  should  take  place  iu 
certain  conditions  of  the  female  system.  The 
articles  belonging  to  this  class  may  be  referred 
to  four  Orders  !  — 

1.  Stimulating  emmenagogues,  as  hydrargy- 

•  ii.l  aiitimoitiu!  prepat  ations,  which  are 
principally  adapted  for  the  young,  and  those  with 
peculiar  insensibility  <>!  the  uterus. 

2.  Irritating  emmenagogues,  as  aloes,  savine, 
,ikI  Spain-ill  ftitu:  these  are  to  be  preferred  in 
torpid  and  rldorotic  habits. 

3.  Tonic  emmenagogues,  as  ferruginous  pre- 
parations, rolil  baik,   and  extrcUe,    which  are 

tageonsly  selected  for  the  lax  and  phleg- 
matic. 

4.  Antispasmodic  emmenagogues,  as  asafailida, 
castor,  and  pedilucia  :  the  constitutions  to  which 
these  are  mor>  especially  suited  are  the  delicate, 
the  weak,  and  the  irritable. 

i:  MM  KM  A.  ( From  tv,  in,  and  ^v,  a  month.) 
The  menstrual  flux. 

EMCLLIENT.  (Emollient;  from  emollio, 
to  soften. )  Possessing  the  power  of  relaxing  the 
living  and  animal  fibre,  without  producing  that 
effect  from  any  mechanical  action.  The  differ- 
ent articles  belonging  to  this  class  of  medicines 
may  be  comprehended  under  the  following  or- 
ders :  — 

1.  Humicttuit  emollients,  as  warn  wafer,  and 
ttpul  vapuurs,  which  are  fitted  for  the  robust 
and  those  in  the  prime  of  life. 

2.  lit  taxing  emollients,  asulthaa,  malva,  &c. 
These  may  be  employed  in  all  constitutions, 
while  at  the  same  time  Ihey  do  not  claim  a  pre- 
fi -reiice  to  others  from  any  particular  habit  of 
body. 

S.  Lubricating  emollients,  as  bland  oils,  fat, 
and  lard.  The  same  observation  will  hold  of 
this  order  as  was  made  of  the  last-mentioned. 

4.  Atomic  emollients,  as  opium  and  pedilucia. 
These  are  applicable  to  any  constitution,  but  are 
to  be  preferred  in  habits  where  the  effects  of  this 
elm  ere  required  over  the  system  in  general. 

BMPATHEMA.      ('Earaftrei    from  imflapi, 
passio,    affeclio.)      Ungovernable    passion.       A. 
genus  of  disease   in  Good's   Nosology.     Class, 
■  lieu  ;  Order,  Phri nica. 

li  has  three  species,  Empathema  eutonicum, 
atonicum.  insane,  end  innumerable  varieties. 

Emi-ki'ria.  (From  cr,  and  MUfitii,  to  endea- 
vour.)    Professional  experience. 

K.Miiii.ko  minis.     (From  cpupcpio,  to  bear.) 
Urine,  or  other  substances  which  have  a  sedi- 
ment. 
EMI'ill.YSIS.     (From  r;<,   in,   and  ./>Au<r<s,  a 
tcolar  luiiHiur  or  eruption.)     The  name  of  a 
,    ichorous  irauthini,  of  Good's   Nosology, 

win.  h  includei  six  species  :  Emphlysis  miliana  ; 
Aphtha ,    Vaccinia i    Varicella;  Pemphigus; 

id,  to  obstruct.) 

Medicines  which,  applied  to  the  skin,  shut  up 

the  po  , 

EMPHYMA.     Tins  term,    applied  by  Good 

i  leas,   EceriMca  ;  Order, 

fcfaioftea,  of  hit  it,  imports  (incon- 

■  II. >n    In    I'hi/mr,    which,    in   Ins   system,   is 

limit  ous  tumours,  accompanied  with 

Inflammation,)  a  tumoi  ■   below   the 

;  itnmn- 
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tion,  at  least  in  its  commencement.  It  embraces 
thrci  •  species,  viz.  Emphyma  sarcoma ;  Encys- 
tis  ;   Exotosis. 

EMPHYSEMA.  (Emphysema,  atis.  n.  ; 
frotu  tfiiivatw,  to  inflate.)     See  Pneumatosis. 

EMPIRIC.  (Eiujiiricus.  E ^xti pi kos  ;  from 
cv,  in,  and  ctipu,  ex|ienence. )  One  who  prac- 
tises the  healing  art  upon  experience,  and  not 
theory.  This  is  the  true  meaning  oi  the  word 
empiric ;  but  it  is  now  applied,  iu  a  very  oppo- 
site sense,  to  those  who  deviate  from  the  line  of 
conduct  pursued  by  scientitic  and  regular  prac- 
titioners, and  vend  nostrums,  or  sound  their  own 
praise  in  the  public  papers. 

Empla'stica.  (From  t)xv\aocu>,  to  obstruct.) 
Medicines  which,  spread  upon  the  skin,  stop  the 
pores. 

EMPLA'STRUM.  (Emplastrum,  i.  n.  ; 
from  tjiir\aaau>,  to  spread  upon.)  A  plaster. 
Plasters  are  composed  of  unctuous  substances, 
united  either  to  powders  or  metallic  oxides,  ice. 
They  ought  to  be  of  such  a  consistence  as  not  to 
stick  to  the  fingers  when  cold,  but  to  become 
solt,  so  as  to  be  spread  out  m  a  moderate  degree 
ot  heat,  and  in  that  oi  the  human  body,  to  con- 
tinue tenacious  enough  to  adhere  to  the  skin. 
They  owe  their  consistence  either  to  metallic  ox- 
ides, especially  those  of  lead,  or  to  wax,  resin, 
&c.  They  are  usually  kept  in  rolls  wrapped  in 
paper,  and  spread  when  wanted  for  use,  upon 
thin  leather  ;  il  the  plaster  be  not  of  itself  suffi- 
ciently adhesive,  it  is  to  be  surrounded  at  its  mar- 
gin by  a  boundary  of  resin  plaster. 

Emplastrum  ammoniaci.  Take  of  purified 
ammoniacum,  five  ounces  ;  acetic  acid,  half  a 
pint.  Dissolve  the  ammoniacum  in  the  acid, 
then  evaporate  the  liquor  in  an  iron  vessel,  by 
means  of  a  water-bath,  constantly  stirring  it, 
until  it  acquires  a  proper  consistence.  This  plas- 
ter is  now  first  introduced  into  the  London  Phar- 
macopoeia ;  it  adheres  well  to  the  skin,  without 
irritating  it,  and  without  producing  inconvenience 
by  its  smell. 

Emplastrum  ammoniaci  cum  hydrargyuo>. 
Take  of  purified  ammoniacum,  a  pound  ;  puri- 
fied mercury,  three  ounces  ;  sulphuretted  oil,  a 
fluid  drachm.  Rub  the  mercury  with  the  sulphu- 
rated oil,  until  the  globules  disappear  ;  then  add 
by  degrees  the  ammoniacum,  previously  melted, 
and  mix  the  whole  together.  This  composition 
is  said  to  possess  resolvent  virtues  ;  and  the  plaster 
is  recommended  with  this  view  to  be  applied  to 
nodes,  tophs,  indurated  glands,  ai.d  tumours. 

Emplastrum  asafostid.£.  Emplastrum 
antiltystericiun.  Plaster  of  asafceti  la.  Take  of 
plaster  of  semi-vitrified  oxide  of  lead,  asafietida, 
each  two  parts  :  galbanam,  yellow  wax,  each  one 
part.  This  plaster  is  said  to  possess  anodyne  and 
antispasmodic  virtues.  Itis,  therefore,  occasion- 
ally directed  to  be  applied  to  the  umbilical  region 
in  hysterical  cases. 

Emplastrum    cantharidis.     Blistering-fly 
plaster.     Emplastrum    re.  icatorium.      Take    ol 
blistering  flies,  in  very  fine  powder,   a   pound  : 
wax  plaster,  a  pound  and  a  half,  prepared  fat,  a 
pound.     Having  melted  the  plaster  and  feat 
ther,  and  removed  them  from  the  fir<        Id 
fore  tlicv  become  solid    sprinkle  in  the   blu 
flies,  and  mix  the  wholt»  together.     See  Blistei 
and  Caniharis. 

Emplastrum   cer   ■       Wax  plaster.    Em- 
plastrum attrahens.     '  I  ake  of  yell- 
pared  suet,  of  each  lb  ree  I  ounds      yellow  resin, 
a  pound.     Melt  them  i  -nun.      1  his 

i-   a  gently-drawm-.;     preparation,   ealcoJaf 
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tiurtace,  with  which  intention  it  is  mostly  used. 
Where  the  stronger  preparations  irritate,  this  will 
be  found  in  general  to  agree. 

Emplastrum  cumini.  Cumin  plaster.  Take 
of  cumin-seeds,  caraway-seeds,  bayberries,  of 
each  three  ounces  ;  dried  pitch,  three  pounds  ; 
yellow  wax,  three  ounces.  Having  melted  the 
dried  pitch  and  wax  together,  add  the  remaining 
articles  previously  powdered,  and  mix.  A  warm 
stomachic  plaster,  which,  when  applied  to  the 
stomach,  expels  flatulency.  To  indolent  scrofu- 
lous tumours,  where  the  object  is  to  promote  sup- 
puration, this  is  an  efficacious  plaster. 

Emplastrum  galbani  compositu m.  Com- 
pound Galbanura  plaster,  formerly  called  emplas- 
trum lithargyri  compositum  and  diachylon  mag- 
num cum  gummi.  Take  of  galbanum  gum  resin 
purified,  eight  ounces  ;  lead  plaster,  three  pounds; 
common  turpentine,  ten  drachms  ;  resin  of  the 
spruce  fir,  three  ounces.  Having  melted  the  gal- 
banum gum  resin  with  the  turpentine,  mix  in  first 
the  powdered  resin  of  the  spruce  fir,  and  then 
the  lead  piaster,  previously  melted  by  a  slow  fire, 
and  mix  the  whole.  This  plaster  is  used  as  a 
warm  digestive  and  suppurative,  calculated  to 
promote  maturation  of  indolent  or  scirrhous  tu- 
mours, and  to  allay  the  pains  of  sciatica,  arthro- 
dynia,  &c. 

Emplastrum  htdrargyri.  Mercurial  plas- 
ter. Emplastrum  lithargyri  cum  hydrargyro. 
Take  of  purified  mercury,  three  ounces  ;  sulphu- 
rated oil,  a  fluid  drachm  ;  lead  plaster,  a  pound. 
Rub  the  mercury  with  the  sulphurated  oil,  until 
the  globules  disappear ;  then  add  by  degrees  the 
lead  plaster,  melted,  and  mix  the  whole. 

Emplastrum  lad^vni  compositum.  Take 
of  soft  labdanum,  three  ounces  ;  of  frankincense, 
one  ounce  ;  cinnamon  and  expressed  oil  of  mace, 
each  half  an  ounce  ;  essential  oil  of  mint,  one 
drachm  ;  add  to  the  frankincense,  melted  first, 
the  labdanum  a  little  heated,  till  it  becomes  soft, 
and  then  the  oil  of  mace  ;  afterwards  mix  in  the 
cinnamon  with  the  oil  of  mint,  and  beat  them  to- 
gether into  a  mass,  in  a  warm  mortar,  and  keep  it 
in  a  vessel  well  closed.  This  may  be  used  with 
the  same  intentions  as  the  cumin-plaster,  to 
which  it  is  in  no  way  superior,  though  composed 
of  more  expensive  materials.  Formerly,  it  was 
considered  as  a  very  elegant  stomach  plaster,  but 
is  now  disused. 

Emplastrum  lithargyri.  Sec  Emplas- 
trum plumbi. 

Emplastrum  lithargyri  compositum. 
See  Emplastrum  Galbani  compositum. 

Emplastrum  lithargyri  cum  resi-na. 
See  Emplastrum  resina. 

Emplastrum  lytt^e.  See  Emplastrum  can- 
tharidis. 

Emplastrum  opu.  Plaster  of  opium.  Take 
of  hard  opium,  powdered,  half  an  ounce  ;  resin 
of  the  spruce  fir,  powdered,  three  ounces  ;  lead 
plaster,  a  pound.  Having  melted  the  plaster, 
mix  in  the  resin  of  the  spruce  fir,  and  opium,  and 
mix  the  whole.  Opium  is  said  to  produce  some- 
what, though  in  a  smaller  degree,  its  specific 
effect  when  applied  externally. 

Emplastrum  picis  compositum.  Com- 
pound pitch  plaster.  Emplastrum  picis  Bur- 
gundies. Take  of  dried  pitch,  two  pounds  ;  re- 
sin of  spruce  fir,  a  pound  ;  yellow  resin,  yellow 
wax,  of  each  four  ounces ;  expressed  oil  of  nut- 
megs, an  ounce.  Having  melted  together  the 
pitch,  resin,  and  wax,  add  first  the  resin  of  the 
spruce  fir,  then  the  oil  of  nutmegs,  and  mix  the 
whole  together.  From  the  slight  degree  of  red- 
ness this  stimulating  application  produces,  it  is 
adapted  to  gently  irritate  the  skir>.  and  thus  re- 


live rheumatic  pains.     Applied  to  the  temples  H 
is  sometimes  of  use  in  pains  of  the  head. 

Emplastrum  plumbi.  Lead  plaster.  Em- 
plastrum lithargyri;  Emplastrum  commune; 
Diachylon  simplex.  Take  of  semi-vitreous  oxide 
of  lead,  in  very  fine  powder,  five  pounds  ;  olive 
oil,  a  gallon  :  water,  two  pints.  Boil  them 
with  a  slow  fire,  constantly  stirring  until  the  oil 
and  litharge  unite,  so  as  to  form  a  plaster.  Ex- 
coriations of  the  skin,  slight  burns,  and  the  like, 
may  be  covered  with  this  plaster :  but  it  is  in 
more  general  use,  as  a  defensive,  where  the  skia 
becomes  red  from  lying  a  long  time  on  the  part. 
'iliis  plaster  is  also  of  great  importance,  as  form- 
ing the  basis,  by  addition  to  which  many  other 
plasters  are  prepared. 

Emplastrum  resins.  Resin  plaster. 
Emplastrum  adhcesivum  ;  Emplastrum  lithar-  \*> 
gyri  cum  resina.  Take  of  yellow  resin,  half  a 
pound  ;  lead  plaster,  three  pounds.  Having  melt- 
ed the  lead  plaster  over  a  slow  fire,  add  the  resin 
in  powder,  and  mix.  The  adhesive,  or  sticking 
plaster,  is  chiefly  used  for  keeping  on  other  dress- 
ings, and  for  retaining  the  edges  of  recent  wounds 
together. 

Emplastrum  saponis.  Soap  plaster. 
Take  of  hard  soap  sliced,  half  a  pound  ;  lead 
plaster,  three  pounds.  Having  melted  the  plas- 
ter, mix  in  the  soap  ;  then  boil  it  down  to  a  pro- 
per consistence.  Discutient  properties  are  attri- 
buted to  this  elegant  plaster,  with  which  view,  it 
is  applied  to  lymphatic  and  other  indolent  tu- 
mours. It  forms  an  admirable  defensive  and  soft 
application,  spread  on  linen,  to  surround  a  frac- 
tured limb. 

Emplastrum  thuris  compositum.  Com- 
pound frankincense  plaster.  Take  of  frankin- 
cense, half  a  pound  ;  dragon's  blood,  three  ounces; 
litharge  plaster,  two  pounds.  To  the  melted 
lead  plaster,  add  the  rest  powdered.  This  plaster 
is  said  to  possess  strengthening,  as  well  as  adhe- 
sive powers.  By  keeping  the  skin  firm,  it  may 
give  tone  to  the  relaxed  muscles  it  surrounds,  but 
cannot,  in  any  way,  impart  more  strength  than  the 
common  adhesive  plaster. 

Empneumato'sis.  (From  tv,  in,  and  avtw, 
to  blow. )  An  inflation  of  the  stomach,  or  any 
other  viscus. 

EMPORIUM.  (From  tuypptui,  to  negotiate.) 
A  mart.  The  brain  is  so  called,  as  being  the 
place  where  all  rational  and  sensative  transactions 
are  collected. 

EMPRESMA.  Good  revives  this  term  (used 
in  its  simple  form  both  by  Hippocrates  and  Galen, 
to  express  internal  inflammation,)  to  designate  a 

fenus  of  disease  in  his  Class,  Htematica  ;  Order, 
'hlogotica.  Visceral  inflammation.  It  embraces 
inflammation  of  all  the  viscera :  hence  Em- 
presma  cephalitis  ;  otitis;  parotitis  ;  parislhmi- 
tis ;  laryngitis ;  bronchitis  ;  pneumonitis  ;  pleu- 
ritis  ;  carditis;  peritonitis ;  gastritis;  enter- 
itis; hepatitis;  splenitis;  nephritis;  cystitis; 
hysteritis ;  orchitis. 

E'mprion.  (From  tv,  and  zapiwv,  a  saw.) 
Serrated.  Formerly  applied  to  a  pulse,  in  which 
the  artery  at  different  times  is  unequally  dis- 
tended. 

EMPROSTHO'TONOS.  (From  tpitpoodtv, 
before,  or  forwards,  and  retvia,  to  draw.)  A 
clonic  spasm  of  several  muscles,  so  as  to  keep 
the  body  in  a  fixed  position  and  bent  forward. 
Cullen  considers  it  as  a  species  of  tetanus.  See 
Tetanus. 

E'MPTYSIS.  (From  qtirlvu,  to  spit  out.) 
A  discharge  of  blood  from  the  mouth. 

EMPYEMA.  (From  tv,  within,  and  cuoi, 
pus.)     A  collection  of  pus  in  the  cavity  of  the 
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(imr.  '  pleu- 

i  <  .-i^oii  for  believing  that  mat- 
in til-   cavity  of  the    che  t. 
a  pleurisy,  or  inflammation  in  the 
thorax,  the  patient  has  a  difficulty  of    bi 
ine,  particularly  on  lying' on tbe  side  opposite  the 
led  one  ;  and  when  an  (Edematous  swelling  is 
externally  perceptible. 

EMPYE  M  VTA.  (From  n,and  avov,  pus.) 
Suppurating  medicines. 

EMPYESIS.     (Finn,  aup- 

puro.)  Good  lias  given  this  term  (found  in  the 
fifth  book  of  Hippocrates's  aphorisms.)  to  a  genus 
'.I  disease,  class,  Hamatica;  order,  Esantnema- 
lira,  characterised  by  phlegmonous  pimples, 
which  gradually  liil  with  a  purulent  fluid.  It  has 
emly  onespecii  a  small-pox — Empyesia  variola. 
Empyt  i  at  in, .     Scheele  gave  this  name  to  ox- 

EMPYREU'MA.  (From  cuirvpcvu,  tokindlo, 
from  irvp.  fire.)  A  peculiar  and  offensive  smell 
that  distilled  waters  and  other  substance-  receive 
from  being  exposed  ti>  heat  in  closed  vessels,  or 
when  burned  under  circumstances  which  prevent 
the  accession  of  air  to  a  considerable  part  of  the 

EMPYRE1  VIATIC.  [Empyreumaticus; 
from  rpirupcuu,  to  kindle.)  Smelling  aa  it  were 
burnt ;  thus  empyreumalic  oils  are  those  distilled 
with  a  greal  heat,  and  impregnated  with  a  smell 
of  the  fire. 

EMI    LGENT.     {Emulgens;  (romemulgeo, 

to  melt  out  ;  applied  to  the  art*  ry  and  vein  which 

".mi  tin  aorta  and  vena  cava  to  the    kidneys, 

Because  the  ancients  supposed  they  strained,  and, 

a.  it    were,  milked  the  serum   through  the  kid- 

.     eht.of  the  kidneys  are  so  termed. 

The   cmulgent  artery   is  a  branch  of  the  aorta. 

The  emulgenl   rein  evacuates  its   blood  into  the 

tiding  cuv  •. 

EMU'LSIO.  {Emulsio,  onis.  t". ;  from  emul- 
geo,  to  milk.)  An  emulsion.  A  soft  and  some- 
what oily  medicine  resembling  milk.  An  imper- 
fect combination  of  oil  and  water,  by  the  inter- 
vention of  some  other  substance  capable  of  eom- 
bioing  with  both  these  stfbstances. 

F.mi  LSIO  \(  u  i  E.  This  is  made  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  almond  emulsion,  only  adding 
while  beating  the  almond-,  two  ounces  of  gum 
arable.  This  cooling  and  demulcent  emulsion, 
ordered  in  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  may 
be    drank  ,u\    libitum    to    mitigate    ardor   urinB, 

whether  from  the   venereal  virus  or  any  other 
in  difficult  and  painful  micturition  and 
strangury,  it  is  ol  infinite  service. 

i-ii.  wm.ou  i..  Almond  emulsion, 
l.i  h.-  of  almonds,  one  ounce  ;  water,  two  pounds 
nid  a  ball'.  Be  at  the  blanched  almond-  in  a  Stone 
r,  gradually  pouring  on  them  the  water; 
then  -train  oil'  the  liquor.  It  possesses  cooling 
and  demulcent  properties. 

Kmi  t  sto  t  wii'iion  v  r  \.     Take   of  camphor, 
"in-   scruple  ;     sweet     almonds,    blanched,     two 
drachms :    double  refined  sugar,  one   drachm ; 
water,   six  ounces.    This  i-  to  be  made  in  the 
manner  a-  the  common  emulsion.    It  is  cal- 
culated inr  the  stomachs  nl   those  who  cm   only 
-m;dl  quantitii  i  of  camphire. 
EMI  LSION.     Sec  Emultio. 

mliion,  almoin/.    See  Emuhio amygdala. 
Emulnon,  Arabic.    See  Emultio  acacia!. 
Emulsion  of  atafatida.    See    Vfutura  aia- 

Eau  S      1  nulriocam- 

phorala. 
Emulator 


B-MC'NUTORl 
tmunjco,  to  drain  off.)     The  excretory  di 
the  bo  :  ,nie,l  ;  thus  the  cxhalii 

teries  of  the  skin  constitute  the  great  einui  c 
of  tiie  body. 

Fn.f.'ma.  (From  cv,  and  atfin,  blond.) 
Enamox.  So  Hippocrates  and  Galen  call  .-nek 
topical  medicines  as  are  appropriated  to  bleeding 
wounds. 

\,\ ;  kouk'ma.  (From  cv,  and atuptu,  to  lift 
tip.)  The  pendulous  substance  which  floats  in 
the  middle  of  the  urine. 

ENAMEL.     See  Teeth. 

ENANTHE'SIS.  1.  (From  iv,  in,  intra, not 
avdeu),  floreo ;  efflorescence  from  within,  or  from 
internal  affection.)  A  genus  of  d  iscase,  I 
Hamntica ;  Order,  Exanthemati  ca,  in  Good's 
Nosology.  Rash  exanthem.  It  comprehends 
three  species :  viz.  Enanlhesis  rosalia ;  rubeola: 
urticaria. 

2.  (From  cv,  and  avlata,  to  meet.]  The  neai 
approach  of  ascending  and  descending  vessel-. 

ENARTHRO'SIS.  (From  cv,  in,  and  apfyov, 
a  joint.)  The  ball  and  socket-joint.  A  species 
of  diarthrosis,  or  moveable  connection  of  bom-. 
in  which  the  round  head  of  one  is  received  into 
the  deeper  cavity  of  another,  so  as  to  admit  ol 
motion  in  ever,  direction  ;  as  tin'  head  of  the  os 
fciuoris  with  the  acetabulum  of  theos  innomina- 
tum.     See  Articulation. 

ENC  VNTIIIS.       (From,,,    and  „,,%.,  the 
angle  of  the   eye.)     A  disease  of  the 
lachrymal/-,    of  which    tin  re    are    !wo    spi 
Encanthis  benigna,  and  Encanthis  maligm 
inoeterata.    The  enconthis,  at  it s  commi 
mciit,  is    nothing   more    than  a    small,  soft, 
and  sometimes  rather  livid  excrescence, 
grows  from  the  caruncula  lachrymatlis,    and  at 
the  same  time  from  the  neighbouring  semilunar 
told  of  the  conjunctiva.    This  excresence  on  it 
first  appearance    is   commonly  granulated,    like 
mulberry,  or  is  of  a  ragged  and  fringed  structure. 
Afterwards,  when  it  has  acquired  a  certain  size 
one  part  of  it  represents  a  granulated  tumour, 
while  the  rest  appears  like  a  smooth,  whitish,  Or 
ash-coloured  substance,  streaked  with  vari 
Vessels,  sometimes  advancing  a-  far  Over  the  con 
junctiva,  covering  the  side  of  the  eye  next  to  t Ii.j 
nose,  as  where  the  cornea  and  -cleroti  a  unite. 

The  encanthis  keeps  up  a  chronic  ophthalmy, 
impedes  the  action  of  the  eyelids,  and  prevents, 
in  particular,  the  complete  closure  of  the  eve. 
lie-ides,  partly  by  Compressing  and  partly  by  dis- 
placing the  orifices  of  the  i cla  lachrymalia,  ii 

obstructs  the  free  passage  of  the  tears  into  tin 
nose.  The  inveterate  encanthis  is  ordinarily  of  a 
very  considerable  magnitude  ;  its  roots  extend 
beyond  the  caruncula  lachrymalis  and  semilunai 
fold  to  the  membraneous  lining  of  one  Or  both 
eyelids.  The  patient  experiences  very  serious  in- 
convenience from  its  origin  and  interposition  be- 
tween the  commissure  of  the  eyelids,  which  i: 
necessarily  keeps  asunder  on  the  side  towards  thi 
nose.  Sometimes-tbe  disease  assumes  a  cance- 
rous malignancy.  This  character  is  evinced  In 
the  dull  red,  and,  as  it  were,  leaden  colourofthe 
cence  ;  by  its  exceeding  hardness,  and  (he 
lancinating  pains  which  occur  in  it  and  extend  to 
the  forehead,  the  whole  eye-hall  and  the  temple, 
e  penally  when  the  tumour  has  been,  though, 
slightly,  touched.  It  is  also  shown,  by  tbe 
Density  of  the  excrescence  to  bleed,  by  the  par- 
tial ulcerations  on  it s>  surface,  which  emit  a  fun- 
gous substance,  and  a  thin  and  exceedingly  acriiV 
discharge. 

ENCATALE'PSIS.     (Prom    .,and,.,.' 
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K?H   VTHI'SMA.     (From  v„j  tl, 

.  .1  in. )   A  geuiicuuinin,  or  bath  tor  half  the  body. 

ENCAU'MA.  (From  »>,  in,  and  ,-„,,„,  to 
burn.)     A  burn.   See  Bum. 

KM'.U  SIS.  (From  <,,  and  kum,  to  burn.) 
%  burn.     See  Bur. i. 

ENCEPHALOCF/LE.  (From  cwc^aJW,  the 
oram,  andw/Aij,  atnmour.)  A  rupture  of  die  brain. 

ENCE'PHALON.  (From  ,,,  in,  and  KtipaXv, 
the  head.)  Encephalum.  By  some  writers  the 
cerebrum  only  is  so  called;  and  others  express 
bv  tins  term  the  contents  of  the  cranium. 

Encf/ris.  (From  n,  ;uidki|:,«,  wax..)  A  roll 
ot  wax  for  making  plasters. 

Evcero'sis.  (From  tv,  and  Kripom,  to  wax.) 
Tbe  covering  of  a  plaster  with  wax. 

ENCHARAQCIS.  (From  sv,  and  ^apacci,  to 
scarify.)     A  scarification. 

ENCHEIRE'SIS.  (From  ev,  and  xtip,  the 
hand.)  Encheiria.  Galen  vises  this  word  as  a 
part  of  the  title  to  one  of  his  works,  which  treats 
of  dissection.  The  word  imports  the  manual 
treatment  of  any  subject. 

Enchei'ri'a.     See  Encheiresis. 

Enchii.o'ma.     See  Enchylonta. 

Encho'n  drus.  (From  ev,  and  xpvSpvs,  a  car- 
tilage.)    A  cartilage. 

Enchris'ta.  (From  ey^fxu),  to  anoint.) 
Ointments. 

Enchylo'ma.  .(From  tv,  and  %uXoj,  juice.) 
An  inspissated  juice.  An  elixir,  according  to 
Lemery. 

E'NCHYMA.  (From  tv,  and  Xtm,  to  infuse.) 
Enchysis.     I.  An  infusion. 

2.  A  sanguineous  plethora. 

Enchy'iMata.  (From  ty^iui,  to  infuse.)  In- 
jections for  the  eyes  and  ear^. 

Enchtmo'ma.  (From  cv,  and^uw,  topour  in.) 
In  the  writings  of  the  ancient  physicians,  it  is  a 
word  by  which  they  express  that,  sudden  effusion 
of  blood  into  the  cutaneous  vessels,  which  arises 
from  joy,  anger,  or  shame  ;  and  in  the  last  in- 
stance is  what  we  u=ualiy  call  blushing. 

Enchymo'SIS.     Eyxv/ioxng-     1.  Blushing. 

2.  An  extravasation  of  blood,  which  makes 
the  part  appear  livid. 

E'nchysis.     See  Enchyma. 

Encly'sma.  (From  cv,  and  kad£g>,  to  cleanse 
out.)     A  clyster. 

ENCCE'LIA.  (From  ev,  within,  and  koi\«i, 
the  belly.)     The  abdominal  viscera. 

Encolpi'smus.  (From tyKo\T?ctj),  to  insinuate.) 
An  uterine  injection. 

ENCUA'NIUM.  (From  ev,  within,  and  upaviov, 
the  skull. )  The  cerebrum  and  the  whole  con- 
tents of  the  skull. 

Encrasi'cholus.  (From  cv,  in,  Ktpas,  the 
head,  and  yoX<;,  bile  ;  because  it  is  said  to  have  tlie 
gall  in  its  head.)     The  anchovy.     See  Clupea. 

E'ncris.  Ey/cpij.  A  cake  of  meal,  oil,  and 
honey. 

E'ncymon.  (Fi-ora  ev,  and  kvoo,  to  conceive.) 
Pregnancy. 

E'NCYSIS.  (From  tv,  and  kuu,  to  bring 
forth.)     Parturition. 

ENCY'STED.  Saccatus.  A  term  applied 
to  those  tumours  which  consist  of  a  fluid  or  other 
matter,  enclosed  in  a  sac  or  cyst. 

ENC Y'STIS.  (From  ev,  in,  and  kv?is,  a  bag. ) 
An  encysted  tumour. 

ENDE'MIC.  (Endemicus,  sc.  morbus ;  from 
ev,  in,  and  cWos,  people.)  A  disease  is  so  termed 
that  is  peculiar  to  a  certain  class  of  persons,  or 
country  :  thus  struma  is  endemial  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Derbyshire  and  the  Alps  ;  scurvy  to 
seafaring  people  :  and  the  plica  polonica  is  met 
xvith  in  Poland 
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E  ndesis.  (From  ev,  and  deu),  to  tie  up.)  .\ 
ligature.     A  bandage. 

FN  DIVE.     See  Cieharium. 

ENDI'VIA.  (Quasi  eundo  trio,  quia  passim 
nascitur ;  named  from  the  quickness  of  its 
growth.)     See  (' ichor  turn. 

E'ndpsis.  (From  tv,  and  y'tdw/u,  to  give.)  A 
remission,  disorder. 

ENECIA.  (From  llvtictis,  continued.)  A 
genus  of  disease  in  Good's  Nosology.  Class, 
Hamatica-;  Order,  J'yretica  ;  continued  fever. 
It  comprehends  three  species,  Enecia  cuuma  ; 
typhus;  synochus. 

ENELLA'GMENUS.  (From  cra,\Aor7w,  to  in- 
terchange.) An  epithet  applied  to  tin  union  of 
the  joints  of  the  vertebra. 

E'NEMA.  (Enema  matis.  neut.  ;  from  , 
to  inject.)  A  clyster.  A  well-known  form  of 
conveying  both  nourishment  and  medicine  to  the 
system,  under  certain  morbid  circumstances. 
The  former  takes  place  where  obstruction  of  tie 
passage  to  the  stomach  is  so  great  as  to  render 
access  to  that  organ  impossible,  such  as  occurs  in 
lock-jaw,  diseased  oesophagus,  &c.  By  these 
means  the  body  can  be  supported  for  a  few  weeks, 
while  an  attempt  is  made  at  effecting  a  cure.  It 
is  composed,  in  such  cases,  of  animal  broths, 
gruels  made  of  farinaceous  seeds,  mucilages,  &e. 
As  a  form  of  medicine,  clysters  are  no  less  useful ; 
and  according  to  the  intention  with  which  they 
are  prescribed,  they  are  either  of  an  emollient, 
anodyne,  or  purgative  nature.  The  following 
forms  arc  in  general  use. 

Enema  anodynum.  Take  of  starch  jelly, 
half  a  pint ;  tincture  of  opium,  forty  to  sixty 
drops.  Mix.  The  whole  to  be  injected  by  means 
of  a  clyster-syringe,  in  cases  of  dysentery  or  vio- 
lent purging,  and  pain  in  the  bowels. 

Enema  antispasmodicum.  Take  of  tincture 
of  asafretida,  half  an  ounce  ;  tincture  of  opium, 
forty  drops,  gruel,  half  a  pint.  .Mix.  For  spas- 
modic affections  of  the  bowels. 

Enema  laxativum.  Take  of  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  two  ounces  ;  dissolve  in  three-quarters 
of  a  pint  of  warm  gruel,  or  broth,  with  an  ounce 
of  fresh  butter,  or  sweet  oil. 

Enema  nicotians.  Take  of  the  infusion  of 
tobacco  from  a  half  to  a  whole  pint.  Employed 
in  cases  of  strangulated  hernia. 

Enema  nutriens.  Take  of  strong  beef  tea, 
twelve  ounces  ;  thicken  with  hartshorn  shavings, 
or  arrow-root. 

Enema  terebinthin^e.  Take  of  common 
turpentine,  half  an  ounce  ;  the  yolk  of  one  egg, 
and  half  a,  pint  of  gruel.  The  turpentine  being 
first  incorporated  with  the  egg,  add  to  them  the 
gruel.  This  clyster  is  generally  used,  and  with 
great  good  effect,  in  violent  fits  of  the  stone. 

Enerei'sis.  (From  cvepeiSo),  to  adhere  to  a 
compression.)     A  tight  ligature. 

E'NERGY.  (Energici;  from  evtpytu,  to  act.) 
The  degree  of  force  exercised  by  any  power; 
thus,  nervous  energy,  muscular  energy,  &c. 

ENERVATING.  The  act  of  destroying  the 
force,  use,  or  office  of  the  nerves,  either  by  cut- 
ting them,  or  breaking  them  by  violence  or  abuse 
of  the  non-naturals. 

Enecre'sis.     See  Enuresis. 

ENERVIS.  Ribless:  applied  to  leaves  which 
are  without  lines  or  ribs. 

Engala'ctUM.  (From  ev,  and  yu\a,  milk; 
so  called  because  it  is  eaten  by  nurses  to  increase 
their  milk.)     The  herb  saltwort.     See  Salsola. 

ENGASTR1MYTHUS.  (From  ev,  in,  yamp, 
the  belly,  and  pvOtopat,  to  discourse.)  A  ventrilo- 
quist ;  one  who  appears  to  speak  from  his  belly. 

Enoiso'ma,     ( From  syyt&o,  to  approach.) 


EN  I 

I.  An  instrument  for  making  the  parts  ol  a 
broken  clavicle  meet. 

fracture  of  the  cranium. 

Mercury.     ^  alia. 

I.m.i  i -(.a-  i  on.    ( Prom  i  the 

,  (lit-  belly.)    A  ventriloquist. 
N.DMI'llO'SIS.      (From   tw,  and  yofi 
bail.)     Phal  species  of  articulation  which  re- 
bli  i  a  nail  driven  into  Wood,  a-,  a  tooth  in  its 

' 
Engo'nios.     (From  «v,  and  5  iiv»o,  an  angle.) 
ingle  made   by  the  bending  of  a 
print. 

ENl'xUM  PARACEL9rf.  Tne  caput  mortinini  of 
the  <  1 1  > t  i  lation  of  nitric  acid,  which  is  ■  super-i 
- 11 1 1  ►  ti .1 1 «■  of  potaaaa. 

ENNEANDRI*.    (From  evvta,  ntae,aaul 
a  nan.)    The  name  of  a  class  of  plants  in  the 
■  I    system,  containing  such  as  have  herma- 
phrodite flowers  with  nine  stamina. 
Kwkania  iim.mim.     (From  iii  ea,  nine,  awl 
,  a  medicine.)     A  medicine  compi 
-  nine  simple  ingredients. 

ENNEAPHY'LLIJM.        (From 
mil  ataXXov,  a  loaf;   because  its  flower  consists  of 
nine    leaves.]      A   name   for   Helleboraster,  or 

-loot. 

BNODIS.    Without  knots:  applied  to  stems 

of  plants,  as    Culmus   mollis;    that   is,  a  smooth 

'■Him,  as  in  our  common  rushes. 

Kmu  1  11M1-.  (  From  m  ,  andstiOfio;,  number.) 
A  pulse  in  some  reaped  n  gnlar. 

F.NS.  This  word  denoted  in  ancient  chemistry. 
(he  most  efficacious  part  of  any  natural  mixed 
body,  u  aether  annual,  vegetable,  or  fossil,  where- 
in all  the  qualities  or  virtues  of  the  ingredients 
ol   the  mixed  are  comprehended  in  a  small  com- 

F\s  Miinii.     An  oxide  of  iron. 
Kxs  I'll  1 M  f  M  soi.aik.      Antimony. 
ENS  VENERIS.      The  muriate  of  COpj 

ENSATiE.  (From  tneit,  a  sword.)  The 
name  of  a  natural  order  of  plants,  consisting  of 
nch  ai  ha  ip< d  leaves. 

K'.NNiFOK.M.  {Eneiformii;  from  enaia  a 
■word,  :\iu\  Jonmi,  resemblance.)  S\\ord-like. 
1.  A  term  applied  to  some  parts  'from  their  re- 
semi.  ensiform  c  11 

11  botany,  a  leaf  is  callcd/oKiwn  enaiforme, 
whn  a  il  tapers  to  a  point,  like 

...id.     See  / 

1  From  rv,  and  ?atto,  to  instil.) 
A  Liquid  medicine,  which  ir  applied  inatillatim, 

or  ih 

F.N  LWSIA.     (F;oir.  m  T-.irnc,  intent  to  vehemen- 

A    1. .line  '•'  's  in    Good's 

logy.     Class,  Neurotica;  Order, ■Cinetica. 
Con-  'H.     It   has  eight  species,  viz. 

Entana  priapiamua ;  I  ujuris  ;  si/s- 

tismus. 
,  to  -train.)     Pro- 
itives,orwhati  motion, 

itliin.) 
1.    I  * 

calls  hy  this  name  tiie  ba 
inr  fomentations  were  formerly 
1  nclo 

-     -  .v.  an  intes- 

tine, and  .,,,;■  a  '.'laud.)  mil  glands. 

I'.'. 

to  infuse  into.)    An  instrument  for 
pipe. 

'i  ul- 

1  of  the  first  order,  class  Cce/t'aca. 

iting  the  ali- 

mentai  .  pi,t. 

I 


.  Uiarrhaa;  Cholera;  lintc* 
hia;  Proctica. 
ENTERI'TIS.     (From  <■.:  ,,  ..  an  in'estine.) 
Inflammation  of  tl  is  a  genua  oi 

and  order  Phleg- 
maaue  of  Cullen,  and  i-  known  by  the  pres 
of  pyrexia,  fixed  pain  in  tlic  abdomen,  eostivencss, 
and  vomiting.     Tl  I   enteritis  art:  much 

the  s:  being  occasioned 

by  acrid   sul  5,   lowg-COBr 

tinued  and  ol  rn  enes  ,  spasmodic  colic, 

and  a  strangulal ion  of  any  part  of  the  intestinal 
canal  ;  but  another  very  general  cause  is  the  ap- 
plication of  vol  1  to  the  lower  extremities',  <>r  to 
th?  belly  itself.  It  is  a  disease  which  is  most  apt 
to  occur  at  an  advanced  period  of  life,  and  is  very 
liable  to  a  relapse. 

It  comes  on  with  an  acute  pain,  extending  lit 
general  over  the  whole  of  the  abdomen  3  but  mori 
ially  round  the  navel,  accompanied  with 
eructations,  sickness  at  the  stomach,  a  vomiting 
of  bilious  matter,  obstinate  costiveness,  thirst, 
heat,  great  anxiety,  and  a  quick  and  hard  small 
pulse.  After  a  "short  time,  the  pain  becomes 
more  severe,  the  bowels  seen  drawn  togethei 
by  a  kind  of  spasm,  the  whole  region  of  the  ab- 
domen is  highly  painful  to  the  touch,  and  seems 
drawn  together  in  lumpy  contractions  ;  invinci- 
ble eostiveness  prevails,  and  the  urine  is  voided 
with  great  difficulty  and  pain. 

The  inflammation  continuing  (0  proceed  with 
violence,  terminate!  at  last  in  gangrene  ;  or  aba- 
ting gradually,  it  goVs  off  by  resolution. 

Enteritis  is  always  attended  with  considerable! 
r,  as  it  often  terminates  in  gangrene  in  the 
of  a  lew  hours  from  its  commencement ; 
which  event  is  marked  by  the  sadden  remission 
of  pain,  sinking  of  the  pulse,  shrinking  of  the 
features,  and  distention  of  the  belly  ;  and  it  ffe- 
qaently  proves  fatal  likewise,  during  the  inflam- 
matory stage.  If  the  pains  abate  gradually,  if 
natural  stools  be  passed,  if  an  universal  sweat, 
attended  with  a  firm  equal  pulse,  comes  on,  or  it 
a  copious  discli  irge  of  loaded  urine,  with  the  same 
kind  of  pulse,  takes  place,  a  resolution  and  fa- 
vourable termination  maj  be  expected. 

Dissections  of  this  disease,  show  that  the  in- 
fiammat'on  pervades  the  intestinal  tube  to  a  very 
considerable  extent;  that  adhesions  of  the  dis- 
eased portion  to  contiguous  pans  are  formed  ; 
and  that,  in  some  eases,  the  intestines  are  in  ;<. 
nous  state,  or  that  ulcerations  have  formed. 
Tiny  likewise  show,  that,  besides  obstinate  ob- 
structions,  introsusception,  constrictions,  and 
twist  ings,  are  often  to  be  met  with  ;  and  that,  in 
most  cases,  the  peritonaeum  is  more  or  less  affect- 
ed, and  is  perceived,  al  times,  to  be  covered  with 
a  layer  of  coagulable  lymph.  The  treatment  must 
be  begun  by  taking  blood  freely  from  the  arm,  as 
tar  as  the  strength  of  the  patient  will  allow  :  but 
the  disease  occurring  more  frequently  in  pera/ras 
rather  advanced  in  years,  and  of  a  constitution 
what  impaired,  it  becomes  more  important 
to  limit  this  evacuation  and  n  ly  in  a  great  mea- 
sure on  the  effects  of  a  number  of  leeches,  ap- 
plied io  the  abdomen.  another  VCry  Useful  step 
is  10  put  the  patient  hito  a  hot  bath,  which  may 
present  I  tintness  ;  or  where  this  cannot 

be  procured,  fomenting  the  abdomen  assiduoOsly, 
Winn  'he  svroptoms  are  thus  materially  relieved, 
an  ample  blister  should  be  applied.  It  becomes 
also  ol  the  li:  I  importance  to  cleat  out  the  bow- 
els: a  copious  laxative  clyster  will  evacuate  the 
interior  part  of  the  canal,  and  solicit  the  peris- 
taltic motion  downwards  :  and  the  milder  ca- 
thartics, as  castor  oil,  neutral  salts,  inc.  in  divided 
cure  a  passage.     rot 


Eis'i 

liie  disease  has  been  preceded  by  costive- 
more  active  articles  will  probably  be  neces- 
sary, as  calomel,,  compound  extract  ofcolocynth, 
illusion  of  senna,  with  salts,  &c.  If  the  stomach 
ne  irritable,  (he  effervescing  saline  draught  may 
enable  it  to  retain  the  requisite  cathartics.  Ano- 
ther plan,  often  very  successful,  is  uivins:  opium 
ui  a  lull  do.-e,  particularly  in  conjunction  with 
calomel,  taking  cave  to  follow  it  lip  by  some  of 
the  remedies  above  mentioned,  till  (he  bowels  arc 
relieved  ;  which  effect  it  appears  to  promote  by 
its  soothing  antispasmodic  power.  Afterwards 
we  may  endeavour  to  keep  up  diaphoresis,  and 
recruit  the  strength  of  the  patient  by  a  mild  nour- 
ishing diet;  taking  care  to  guard  against  a'ecu- 
rauWtiQB  of  faces,  exposure  to  cold,  or  any  thing 
else  likely  to  occasion  a  relapse. 

ENTERO'.  (From  tvlcpov,  an  intestine.) 
Names  compounded  of  this  word  belong  to  things 
which  resemble  an  intestine;  or  to  parts  con- 
nected with,  or  diseases  of  some  part- of,  the  in- 
Jtestine. 

EXTFJtOCE'LE.  (From  tvltpov,  an  intes- 
tine, and  KrjXr),  a  tumour.)  An  intestinal  rup- 
ture or  hernia.  Every  hernia  may  be  so  called 
that  is  produced  by  the  protrusion  of  a  portion  of 
intestine,  whether  it  is  in  the  groin,  navel,  or 
elsewhere. 

Entero-epipeocele.  (From  evjepov,  an  in- 
festine,  tvm\oov,  the  epiploon,  and  Kijh),  a  tn- 
mour.)  A  rupture  formed  by  the  protrusion  of 
part  of  an  intestine,  with  a  portion  of  the  epiploon. 
Entero-htdrocej.e.  ,  (Jfrom  evrtpov,  an  in- 
testine, vco>p,  Water,  and  kt^.v,  a  tumour.)  This 
niust  mean  a  common  scrotal  hernia,  with  a  good 
deal  of  water  in  the  hernial  sac  ;  or  else  a  hernia 
congenita,  (in  whicfh  the  bowels  descend  into  the 
tunica  vaginalis  testis,)  attended  with  a  collection 
of  fluid  in  the  cavity  of  this  membrane. 

ENTEROLITH  US.  (From  cvrepov,  an  intes- 
tine, and  XtOos,  a  stone.)  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  disease,  Class,  Caliaca  ;  Order,  Enierica,  in 
Good's  Nosology.  Intestinal  concretion.  Item- 
braces  three  suecics,  viz.  Enterolithus  bczoar ; 
calculus;  scyoaJum. 

ENTERO  MPHALUS.  (From  cvrcpov,  an  in- 
testine, and  opQuX®',  the  navel.)  An  umbilical 
hernia,  produced  by  the  protrusion  of  a  portion 
of  intestine.  • 

ENTERO'PHYTUM.  (From  c^rpo,,,  an  in- 
testine, and  (fvlor,  a  plant.)  A  plant  which 
•  ■rows  in  the  Form  of  a  gut,  the  sea-chitterling. 
'  ENTERORA'PHIA.  (From  arcpar,  an  in- 
testine, and  pa$;i,  a  suture.)  A  suture  of  the  in- 
testines, or  the  sewing  together  the  divided  edges 
of  an  intestine. 

ENTEROSCHEOCE'LE.  (From  evlepov, 
an  intestine,  oc^cnv,  the  scrotum,  and<o/>>;,  a  rup- 
ture.) A  scrotal  hernia,  or  rupture  of  the  intes- 
tines into  the  scrotum. 

Entiie'mata.  (From  crltOvpt,  to  put  in.) 
Ant  i-infl  a  m  m  at  <  -ry  styptics . 

E'nthlasis.    A  contusion  with  the  impression 
of  the  instrument  by  which  it  happened. 
Entire  leaf.    See  Integerrimus. 
ENTROCIII.     A  genus  of  exlraneous  fossils, 
made  up  of  round  joints,  which,  when  separate 
and  loose,  are  called  trochita. 

ENTRO'PIUM.  ( Enlropium,  1.  n.  ;  from  n  , 
and  Tpc-u>,  to  turn.)  A  disease  of  Ihe  eyelids, 
occasioned  by  the  eyelashes  and  eyelid  being  in- 
verted towards  the  bulb  of  the  eye. 

EntTPO'siS.  (From  wlvnota,  to  make  an  im- 
pression.)    1.  The  acetabulum. 

2.  The  scapula,  or  concave  hone  <d  the 
>heulder. 
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E.NL'LA.     (A  corruption  of  henulu, 
lenium,  from  Helene,  the  island  where  it  grew.) 
See  Inula  lielenium. 

i'.Mi.A  cami'axa.     See  Inulc  heleniutn. 

Enu'LON.  (from  i  r,  and  ouXov,  the.  gums.) 
The  internal  flesh  of  the  gums,  or  that  part  of 
them  which  i-  within  the  mouth. 

ENURE'SIS.  ( Em  uresis,  is.  f. ;  from  tvovpeiA, 
to  make  water.  An  incontinency  or  urroluntan 
flow  of  urine.  This  disease  usually  proceed 
either  from  relaxation  or  a  paralytic  affection  of 
<he  sphincter  of  the  Madder,  induced  by  various 
debilitating  causes,  as  too  free  a  use  of  spirituous 
liquors,  manustupration,  and  excess  in  vein-  y  ; 
or  it  arises  from  compression  on  the  bladder,  from 
a  diseased  state  of  the  organ,  or  from  some  irrita- 
ting substance  contained  in  its  cavity.  It  is  ai 
ranged  in  the  class  Locales,  and  order  Aporeno- 
sesof  Cnllen,  and  contains  two  species:  1.  Enu- 
resis atonica,  the  sphincter  of  the  bladder  having 
lost  its  tone  from  some  previous  disease.  2.  Enu- 
resis ab  irrilatione,  vel  comprcssione  vesica, 
from  an  irritation  or  compression  of  the  bladder. 

Epacma'stkus.  (From  ct<,  and  aKpai'm,  to 
increase.)  A  fever  which  is  increasing  in  ma- 
lignity. 

Epa'cme.  (From  cztiLjui^to,  to  increase.)  The. 
increase,  or  exacerbation  of  a  disease. 

Epago'gicm.  (From  cruyw,  to  draw  over.) 
The  praepuce,  or  that  part  of  the  penis  winch  is 
drawn  over  the  glans,  according  to  Dioscorides. 

Epanadido'ntes.  (From  tirava&iiupi,  to  in- 
crease.) A  terra  applied  to  fevers  which  con- 
tinue to  increase  in  their  degree  of  heat. 

EPANADIPLO'SIS.  (From  £;r«i>«<5irXou,  to  re- 
duplicate. )  The  reduplication  of  a  tit  of  a  semi- 
tertian  fever  ;  that  is,  the  return  of  the  cold  fit 
before  the  hot  fit  is  ended. 

Epana'stasis.  (From  <■-<,  and  avipfyu,  to 
excite.)  A  tubercle,  or  small  pustule  upon  the  skin. 

EPANCYLO'TUS.  (From  tn,  and  ayK\i\t>s, 
crooked.)  A  sort  of  crooked  bandage  in  Gfci- 
basius. 

EPANETUS.  (From  'Eirav«/it,  to  return.) 
The  name  of  a  genus,  Class,  Htematica ;  Order, 
Pyretica,  in  Good's  Nosology.  Remittent  fever. 
It  has  three  species,  viz.  Epanetus  nutis  ;  ;na%- 
nus ;  hectica. 

Epa'rma.  (From  eiraipa),  to  elevate.)  Epar- 
sis.  Any  kind  of  tumour,  but  frequently  applied 
to  one  of  the  parotid  gland. 

Epa'rsis.     See  Eparma. 

Epasma'stiga  febris.  A  fever  is  so  called 
by  Bellini,  and  others,  while  it  is  in  its  increase. 
See  Epacmasticus. 

Epe'ncrams.  (From  cti,  ir,  in,  and  Kpanov, 
the  skull.)     The  name  of  the  cerebellum., 

Epheb.e'um.  (From  r-i,  and  ifin,  the  groin.) 
The  hair  upon  the  pubes. 

E'PHEDRA.  (From  t<prtopai,  to  sit  upon.) 
Ephedrana.     1.  The  buttocks. 

2.  A  species  of  horse-tail. 

Ephe'drana.     Sec  Ephedra. 

Ephe'Rcis.  (From  c-rt,  upon,  and  cXkoj,  an 
ulcer.)     I.  The  crust  of  an  ulcer. 

2.  Hardened  purulent  expectoration. 

EPHE'LIS.     (Eplulis;   from  to,  and   ti\un, 
the  sun.)     A  sun  spot.      A  solitary,  or  aggie- 
gated  spot,  attacking  most  commonly  th< 
hack  of  the  hand,  and  breast,  from  exposure  U> 
the  sun. 

EPHE'MERA.     (From  t-i,  upon,  and 
a  day.)     1.  A  disease  of  a  day's  duration. 

2.  A  fever  which  begins,  is  perfectly  formed, 
and  runs  through  it«  course  in  the  space  of  ( 
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5,  an  almanack  :  so  called  became, 

jik,.  ii.  ,  tliey  may  be  foretold  by  the 

bich  return  at  particular 

■ 

I. HII  I'LTES.       (Fi 

up  ii  .-  to  called  because  it  was  thought  a  daemon 

!. <;i|i<il  upon  the  breast.)    Incubus,  or  night-mare. 

i  \'i.ti  \.  ( From  ephialtes,  the  night-mare : 
it  was  said  to  cue  the  night- 
mare, t      Tin  In  rli  | 

EPHIDRO'SIS.     (Ii  spire.-) 

Sudatio.     Mador.     A  violent  and  morbid  per- 

\ss  Lo- 
cale*, and  order  Apocenosea  ofCullen. 

EPHI'Pl  -die,  which  it  i>  thought 

nable.     See  Sella  turcica. 
I.  iiioiio  ■.     (From  cm,  and  ol    .away.)     In 
Hippocrates  it  bath  three  significations : 

I.  The  ducts  or  passages,  by  which  the  excre- 
ments of  the  body  ar 

The  periodica]  attack  of  a  fever,  from  the 
common  use  of  it  to  c  xpress  the  attack  of  thieves, 
of  > i in tl.-ir  or  dissimilar  things, 
which  may  be  useful  or  hurtful  to  the  b 
Epi  \  i  1 1  -.     See  Ephi 
EPI   I LtTS.      (I  ■ntly.  and   a 

to  heat.)  Epialos.  An  ardent  tever,  in  which 
both  heal  and  cold  are  felt  in  the  same  part  at  the 
one  time.  Galen  defines  it  to  be  n  fever  in  which 
the  patient  labours  under  a  preternatural  heat  and 
me.  The  ancient  Latins 
call  it  Qm  i 

Epi'bole.     (From  tmSaWu,  to  press  upon.) 

epbialti  ;. 
El  i  the  an- 

■  >!  the  eye.)     The  angle  of  the  r 
i>  •  1:1  ii  m.     (From    ->/,  upon,  and  . 
the  wrist.)     V  medicine  applied  to  the  wrist. 

EPICA'PMA.      (From  nri,  and   tcaita,  to  burn.) 
V  burn. 
Epicau'sis.    A  burn. 
Epi  ceras.     (From 
called  because  its  pods  are  shaped  like  a  horn.) 
mn. 
Epk  br  \'s  ii.  \.     (From  .--;,  and 
mix.)     Medicines  v.  bich,  by  mixing  with  acrimo- 
nious juices,  temper  them  and  render  them  less 
troublesome  ;  a*  emollient  -. 

lien  HEIRE  sis.        (From        .,    a-.  'I     |   .,.,    the 

I     A  manual  operation. 
Epi  i  ii- 'i  us.    (1  '•  Y.  ~  ',  the  bite.) 

Bilious. 
Epk  H9  aDis.     (Froi 

The  ine.-en' 

■  us.     (From  .  -  ,  upon,   and    -, 
i.. )     The  s:  ii 
EPICHROS1S.    (From  ,  a  coloured 

nr  spotted  -iiilaee.)     The  name  of  a  genus  of  dis- 

i  '  ccritica;    Order,  Acrotica,  La 

Good1  Macular  skin,  or  simple  dis- 

coloration  of  the   surface.     It  embraces  seven 
/  caamiM  :    epilus  ; 

lacilia  ;  alphosis. 
,   the 
I  be  upper  eyelid, 

upon, 
the  colon.)    Thai   pari  of  the  abdo- 
head  of  the  ccecura  and 
inn id  flexure  of  the  colon,  is  calh  d  t' 

Epk 
\  total  di  '!. 
I. I'll  R  \  Ml  M.     (From  .    ,  and  .,,..,,..,,  the 


expansion  which  lie  upon  tn« 
cranium. 

Epicra'nius.     See  Occipito  frontalis. 

EP1C1!  \SIS.  (Knm  tm,  and  KtpawvfU,  t<* 
temper.)  A  critical  evacuation  of  had  humours, 
an  attemperation  of  had  ones.  When  a  cure  is 
performed  in  the  alterative  way,  it  is  called  per 
F]nc,  i 

EPICRISIS.  (From  -r-,  and  xptva,  to  judge 
from.)  A  judgment  of  the  termination  of  a  dis- 
-<  mptoms. 

EriCTE'xiUM.  (From  r-<,  about,  and  «7«y, 
the   pubes.)       The   parts    above    and   about   the 

Epicte'ma.  (From  i-t,  upon,  and  Kvu>,  to 
ne.)     Epicyems.    Superfcetation. 

Epicth  sis.     .See  Epicyema. 

EPIDEMIC.  (Epidemicus;  from  tm,  upon, 
and  ''  y.'iar,  the  people.)  A  contagious  disease  is 
so  termed,  that  attacks  many  people  at  the 
same  season,  and  in  the  same  place  ;  thu.s  putrid 
fever,  plague,  dysentery,  &c  are  often  epidemic. 

EPIDE'NDRUM.  (From  m,  upon, 'and  ,n- 
a  tree  ;  because  all  this  genus  of  plants 
"-row  parasiiically  on  the  trunk  or  branches  of 
trees.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
J.innaan  system.  Class,  Gynandria ,  Order, 
Monandria. 

Efioendrcm  VANILLA.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  vanelloe  plant.  Vanilla  ;  Banlia  ; 
Banilas ;  Aracus  aromaticus ;  Epidendi um — 
seandeng,  foliis  ovato  oblongis  nervoau  sesaili- 
bus  eaulinis,  cirrhis  spiral ibtu  of  Linneeus. 
The  vanelloe  is  a  long,  flattish  pod,  containing, 
under  a  wrinkled  brittle  shell,  a  reddish  brown 

pulp,  with  small  shining  black  seeds,  which  have 
iCtUOUS  aromatic  teste,  and  a  fragrant  smell 
like  that  of  some  of  the  finer  balsams  heightened 
with  musk.  Although  chiefly  used  as  perfumes, 
they  are  said  to  possess  aphrodisiac  virtues. 

EPi'DERIS.  (From  c-i,  and  ispaS)  the  skin.) 
The  clitoris. 

EPIDERMIS.  (From  t-i,  upon,  and  ,5W„> 
the  true  skin.)     The  scarf-skin.     See  Cuticle. 

Eim  ru.sis.  (FromcTi,  upon,  and  mw,  to  bind.) 
V  bandage  to  stop  a  discharge  of  blood. 

EPIDE'SMUS.  (From  t-t,  upon,  and  wu,  to 
bind.)  A  bandage  by  which  splints,  bolsters, 
Sic.  are  secured.  < 

EPID1D\MIS.  (From  m,  upon,  and<Vi- 
|ii  f,  a  testicle.)  A  hard,  vascular,  ohlong  sub- 
stam-?,  tlKJt  lies  upon  the  testicle,  formed  of  a 
convolution  of  the  vus  deferens.  It  has  a  thick 
end,  which  is  convex,  and  situated  posteriorly  ; 
and  a  thin  end,  which  is  rather  flat,  and  situated 
interiorly.  The  epididymis  adheres  to  the  testi- 
cle by  its  two  extremities  only,  for  its  middle  part 
i~  free,  forming  a  bag,  to  which  the  tunica  vagi- 
nalis ol  the  testicle  is  attached. 

Epi'OOSIS.  (From  emitiiafit,  to  grow  upon.) 
A  preternatural  enlargement  of  any  part. 

EIM  DOTE.  Pistacite  of  Werner.  Aeauli- 
cum  from  Norway.  A  sub-species  of  prismatoi- 
dil  ausite.  A  compounded  ore,  containing 
silica,  alumina,  lime,  oxide  of  iron,  oxide  of 
manganese  found  in  primitive  beds  and  um, 
along  with  auuile,  hornblende,  calcareous  spar, 
&c, 

Epi'drome.  (From  .-<',',  ">  run  upon.) 
An  afflux  of  humours. 

EPIGA'STRIC.  {Epigastricut ;  from  -, 
iipmi,  or  above,  and  ya^vp,  the  stomach.)  That 
pari  of  the  abdomen  thai  lies  Over  the  stomach, 
i-  called  the  epigastric  region  ;  it  reaches  from  the 
pit  of  the  stomach  to  an  imaginary  line  above  the 
i  one  extremity 
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of  the  last  of  the  false  ribs  to  the  othpr.  Its  sides 
are  called  hypochondria,  and  are  covered  by  the 
false  ribs,  between  which  lies  the  epigastrium. 

EPIGA'STRIUM.  (Fromm,  upon,  or  above, 
and  ya?np,  the  belly.)  The  part  immediately 
over  the  stomach. 

EPIGENESIS.  A  name  given  by  the  ancients, 
to  that  theory  of  generation  which  "consists  in  re- 
garding the  foetus  as  the  joint  production  of  mat- 
ter afforded  by  both  sexes. 

EPIG  ENNE'MA.  (  From  tirtyivopat,  to  gene- 
rate upon  )     1.  The  fur  on  the  tongue. 

'2.    \n  accessory  symptom. 

EPIGENNE'SIS.     See  Epigennema. 

EPIGINO'MENA.  (From  anytvouai,  to 
succeed  or  supervene.)  G  den  say.-,  they  are 
those  symptoms  which  aaturally  succeed,  or  may 
be  expected  in  the  progress  of  a  disease  ;  but 
Fo  ;sius  says,  they  are  accessions  of  some 
other  affection  to  diseases,  which  never  happen 
but  in  stubborn  and  malignant  diseases. 

EPIGLO'SSUM.  (From  em,  upon,  and 
Awrjrji,  the  tongue  :  so  called  because  a  lesser 
eaf  grows  above  the  larger  in  the  shape  of  a 
tongfu*. )  The  Alexandrian  laurel,  a  species  of 
Ru    u  . 

EPIGLOTTIS.  (I  rom  eiri,  upon,  and  yW- 
7is,  the  tongue  )  The  cartilage  at  the  root  of  the 
tongue  that  falls  upon  the  glottis  or  superior 
opening  of  the  larynx.  Its  figure  is  nearly  oval  ; 
it  is  concave  posteriori}-,  and  convex  anteriorly. 
Its  apex  or  superior  extremity  is  loose,  and  is  al- 
ways elevated  upwards  by  its  own  elasticity. 
While  the  back  of  the  tongue  is  drawn  backwards 
in  swallowing,  the  epiglottis  is  put  over  the  aper- 
ture of  the  larynx,  hence  it  shuts  up  the  passage 
from  the  mouth  into  the  larynx.  The  base  of 
the  epiglottis  is  fixed  to  the  thyroid  cartilage,  the 
os  hyoides,  and  the  base  of  the  tongue,  by  a  strong 
ligament. 

Efiglo'tti'M.  (From  f-iyXwr?!?,  the  epi- 
glottis, which  it  resembles  in  shape.)  An  instru- 
ment mentioned  by  Paracelsus  for  elevating  the 
eyelids. 

EPIGLOIJ'TIS.  (From  tm,  upon,  and  y\0v- 
loi,  the  buttocks.)  The  superior  parts  of  the  but- 
tocks. 

EPiao'NATIS.  (From  £T(,  upon,  and  yorv,  the 
knee.)     The  patella  or  knee-pan. 

Epigo'nides.  (From  £ti,  and  yovv,  the  knee.) 
The  muscles  inserted  into  the  knees. 

Epi'goncm.  (From  tmyivopai,  to  proceed 
tlpon.)     A  supcrfuetation. 

Epile'mpsis.     See  Epihp.ii/. 

Epile'ntia.     Corrupted  from  epilepsia. 

EPILEPSY.  (Epilepsia,  <e.  f.  ;  from  tm- 
>afi/?<zi'(o,  to  seize  upon  :  so  called,  from  the  sud- 
denness of  its  attack.)  It  is  also  called  falling- 
sickness,  from  the  patient  suddenly  falling  to  the 
ground  on  an  attack  of  this  disease.  By  the  an- 
cients it  was  termed,  from  its  affecting  the  mind, 
the  most  noble  part  of  the  rational  creature,  the 
sacred  disease.  It  consists  of  convulsions  with 
sleep,  and  usually  froth  issuing  from  the  mouth. 
It  is  a  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  Neuroses, 
and  order  Spasmi  of  Cullen,  and  contains  three 
species : 

1.  Epilepsia  cercbralis;  attacking  suddenly 
without  manifest  cause,  and  not  preceded  by  any 
unpleasant  sensation,  unless  perhaps  some  giddi- 
ness or  dimness  of  sight. 

2.  Epilepsia  sympathica ;  without  manifest 
cause,  but  preceded  by  a  sensation  of  an  aura 
ascending  from  some  part  of  the  body  to  the 
head. 

3.  Epilepsia  occ.asionalis ;  arising  from  mani- 
fest irritation,  and  ceasing  on  the  removal  of  this. 
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It  comprehends  several  varieties : — a.  Epili 
traumatica,  arising  from  an  injury  of  the   head: 
h.  Epilepsia  <i  dolor e,  from  pain  :  e.  Epilepsia 

verminosa,  from  the  irritation  of  worms,  d.  Epi 
lepsia  n  veneno,  from  poisons  :  e.  Epilepsia  ex- 
anlhematica,  from  the  repulsion  of  cut,:: 
eruptions  :  f.  Epilepsia  i  Ci  urtilale  veiilrnvJi, 
from  crudities  of  the  stomach  :  g.  Epilepsia  ah 
inanitiene,  from  debility :  h.  Epilepsia  uterina. 
from  hysterical  affections:  i.  Epilepsia  ex  o;i«- 
nismo,  frnnJ  onanism,  &c. 

Epilepsy  attacks  by  fits,  and  after  a  certain 
duration  goes  off,  leaving  the  person  most  com- 
monly in  his  usual  state  ;  but  sometimes  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  stupor  and  weakness  remain 
behind,  particularly  where  the  disease  has  fre- 
quent recurrences  It  is  oftener  met  with  among 
children  than  grown  persons,  and  hoys  seem 
more  subject  to  its  attacks  than  girls.  Its  return: 
are  periodical,  and  its  paroxysms  commenced 
more  frequently  in  the  night  than  in  the  day,  being 
somewhat  connected  with  sleep.  It  is  sometimes 
counterfeited,  in  order  to  extort  charity  or  excite 
compassion. 

Epilepsy  is  properly  distinguished  into  sympa- 
'hic,  ana  idiopathic,  being  considered  assympa- 
thic,  when  produced  by  an  affection  in  some 
other  part  of  the  body,  such  as  acidities  in  the 
stomach,  worms,  teething,  &c.  as  idiopathic 
when  it  is  a  primary  disease,  neither  dependent 
on  nor  proceeding  from  any  other. 

The  causes  which  give  rise  to  epilepsy  are 
blows,  wounds,  fractures,  and  other  injuries,  done 
to  the  head  by  external  violence,  together  with 
lodgments  of  water  in  the  brain,  tumours,  con- 
cretions and  polypi.  Violent  affections  of  the 
nervous  system,  sudden  frights,  fits  of  passion, 
great  emotions  of  the  mind,  acute  pains  in  any 
part,  worms  in  the  stomach  or  intestines,  teeth- 
ing, the  suppression  of  long-accustomed  evacua- 
tions, too  great  emptiness  fir  repletion,  and  poi- 
sons received  into  the  body,  are  canses  which 
likewise  produce  epilepsy.  Sometimes  it  is  he- 
reditary, and  at  others  it  depends  on  a  predisposi- 
tion arising  from  mobility  of  the  sensornim,  which 
is  occasioned  either  by  plethora,  or  a  stale  of 
debility. 

An  attack  of  epilepsy  is-  now  and  then  preceded 
by  a  heavy  pain  in  the  head,  dimness  of  sight, 
noise  in  the  ears,  palpitations,  flatulency  in  the 
stomach  and  intestines,  weariness,  and  a  small 
degree  of  stupor,  and  in  some  cases,  there  pre- 
vails a  sense  of  something  like  a  cold  vapour  or 
aura  arising  up  to  the  head  ;  but  it  more  general- 
ly happens  that  the  patient  falls  down  suddenly 
without  much  previous  notice  ;  his  eyes  are  dis- 
torted, or  turned  so  that  only  the  whites  of  them 
can  be  seen  ;  his  fingers  are  closely  clinched,  and 
the  trunk  of  his  body,  particularly  on  one  side, 
is  much  agitated  ;  he  foams  at  the  mouth,  and 
thrusts  out  his  tongue,  which  often  suffers  great 
injury  from  the  muscles  of  the  lower  jav. 
affected  ;  he  loses  all  sense  of  feeling,  and  not 
unfrequently  voids  both  urine  and  faeces  involun- 
tarily. 

The  spasms  abating,  he  recovers  gradually  ;  but 
on  coming  to  himself  feels  languid  and  exhausted, 
and  retains  not  the  smallest  recollection  of  what 
has  passed  during  the  fit. 

When  the  disease  arises  from  an  hereditary 
disposition,  or  comes  on  after  the  age  of  puberty, 
or  where  the  fits  recur  frequently,  and  are  of 
long  duration,  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  effect  a 
cure  :  but  when  its  attacks  are  at  an  early  age,, 
and  occasioned  by  worms,  or  any  accidental  cause,' 
it  mayin  general  be  removed  with  ease.  In  some 
;t  has  been   entirely  carried  off    by  th< 
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.  j  ,  or  by  the  appearance  of  a 

rnption.    It  baa  been  known  to  termi- 

n  apoplexy,  and  in  some  instances  to  produce 

of  the  powers  of  the  mind,  and  to  bring  on 

idiotiam. 

appearances  uauauy  to  be  observed  on  dft- 

,  ure  serous  and  sanguineous  effusion,  a  tur- 
tle of  tin  v.  ssels  of  the  brain  without 
ffuMon,  a  dilatation  of  some  particular  part 
of  the  brain,  excrescences,  polypi,  ami  hydatids 
adhering  to  it,  and  u  i-tructing  its  functions,  and 
ulcerations. 
During  the  epilcptie  paroxysm  in  general,  little 
or  uothing  is  to  be  done,  <  xcepl  using  precautions, 
tint  the  patient  may  not  injure  himself;  and  it 
will  In  prudent  to  remove  any  thing  which  may 
compress  the  win-  of  the  neck,  to  obviate  eon- 

;,  in  tin-  head.  Should  there  he  a  consider- 
,  uination  ol  blood  to  this  part,  or  the 
patient  very  plethoric,  it  may  be  proper,  if  you 
can  keep  bins  Steady,  to  open  a  vein,  or  the  tem- 
poral artery  ;  and  in  weakly  constitutions  the 
most  powerful  antispasmodics  might  he  tried  in 
the  form  of  Clyster,  as  they  could  hardly  be 
■wallowed:  but  there  is  very  seldom  time  for 
such  measures.  In  tie  inten  als  the  treatment  con- 

1.  In  obviating  tin-  several  exciting  causes. 
:.  \n  correcting  anj  observable  predisposition.  3. 
In  the  use  of  those  means,  which  are  moat  likely 
t.i  break  through  ih"  habit  of  recurrence. 

I.  The  manner  of  fulfilling  tin'  firs!  indication 
requires  little  explanation;  alter  an  injury  to  the 
heal,  or  where  there  is  disease  of  the  jjone,  au 
operation  may  he  neceaJsary,  to  remove  irritation 
from  the  brain  ,  in  children  teething,  the  gums 

OOght  to  be  lanced:  where  the  bowels  are  foul  or 

worms  suspected,  active  purgatives  should  be  ex- 
hibited, &c.  In  those  instances,  in  winch  the 
aura epileptica  is  perceived,  it  has  been  recom- 
mended to  destroy  the  part,  when  it  originates, 
or  divide  the  nerve  going  to  it,  or  correct  the 
morbid  action  by  a  blister,  &c. ;  such  means 
would  certainly  be  proper  when  there  is  any 
disease  discoverable  in  it.  Making  a  tight  liga- 
ture on  the  limb  above  has  sometimes  prevented 
i  lit  ;  hut,  perhaps,  only  through  the  medium  of 
the  imagination. 

II.  Where  a  plethoric  state  appears  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  the  disease,  which  is  often  the  case, 
the  patient  niiisi  be  restricted  to  a  low  diet,  fre- 
quent purges  exhibited,  and  the  other  excretions 

kept  up,  and  he  should  take  regular  moderate 
ivoiding  whatever  may  determine  the 
blood  to  the  head  :  and  to  counteract  such  a  ten- 
dency, occasional  capping,  blisters,  issues,  6v<-. 
may  be  useful,  a-  well  as  the  shower-bath ;  but  in 

dI  circuinstances,  the  lancet  oughl  to  be  fret  ly 
used,  li,  on  the  contrary,  there  are  marks  of  in- 
anition and  debil  ty,  a  generous  diot,  with  tonic 
medioines,  and  other  means  "i  strengthening  the 

m,  will  be  proper.  The  vegetable  ton.es 
have  not  been  so  successful  iii  this  disease  as  the 
metallic  preparations,  particularly  the  sulphate 
of  zinc,  the  uitrjle  of  Silver,  and  the  annnoniated 
Copper,  hut   this   cannot  peril, ip.    be  SO  .-.it.  i 

red  in  :  where  the  patient  is  remarkabl 
[lions,  chalybeates  may  answer  better;  an  I. 
in  "  .  tne  arsenical  solution 

have  a  cautious  trial.      In   irritable   constitution-, 

n  indicated,  a-  digitalis,  opium,  &c. 
but  tin'  tree  ue  ol  opium  i-  restricted  by  a  ten- 
dency io  congestion  in  the  head.    Where  syphilis 
i  be  concerned,  a  course  of  mercurj 
i-    prop   r  .    m  icrophulous    habits,  bark,  Ol 
with  iodine,  soda,  and  sea-bathing  ;  and  so  on. 

III.  The  third  division  bl  remedies  comes  espe- 
••i  JJy  in  use,  where  the  fit*  are  freqm 


where  their  recurrence  can  be  anticipated  :  eme- 
tics will  often  prevent  them,  or  a  full  dose  of  opi- 
um ;  also  other  powerful  antispasmodics,  as  aether, 
rnusk,  valerian,  &.c.  :  or  strom.:  odours,  and  in 
short  any  thing  producing  a  considerable  impres- 
sion on  the  system.  Bark  taken  largely  might 
perhaps  be  more  successful  on  this  principle. 
The  disease  has  sometimes  been  cured,  especially 
when  originating  from  sympathy,  by  inspiring 
fear  or  horror  ;  and  many  frivolous  charms  may, 
no  doubt,  have  taken  effect  through  the  medium 
of  the  imagination.  Also  long  voyages  have  re- 
moved it,  which  might  especially  bi  Loped  for  at 
the  age  of  puberty,  particularly  if  a  considerable 
change  in  the  mode  of  life  were  made  in  other 
respects  ;  those  who  bad  lived  indolently  being 
obliged  to  exert  themselves  the  diet  properly 
adapted  to  the  slate  of  the   system,  &c. 

EPILO'BIUM.  (From  e-t  \ojlov  iov,  a  violet 
or  beautiful  flower,  growing  <>n  a  pod.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  ol  plants  in  the  Lin;ia.-an  system. 
Class,  Octandria ;  Order,  Monogynia. 

EPILOBIXJM  ANGUSTIFOLIUM.  Kose-bay-wil- 
low  herb.  The  young  tender  shoots  cut  in  the 
spring,  and  dressed  as  asparagus,,  are  little  inferior 
to  it. 

EpiME'DIUM.     The  plant  barren-wort. 

Epimo'rius.  (Fiom  cm,  and  peipw,  to  divide.) 
An  obsolete  term,  formerly  applied  to  an  unequal 
pulse. 

Ki'iMv'i.t.s.  (From  cm,  and  fiuXij,  the  knee.) 
The  patella  or  knee-bone. 

Epineneu'cus.  (From  emvcuu,  to  nod  or  in- 
cline. )     An  unequal    ulse. 

Epino'i  icm.  (Fr  'in  cm,  upon,  and  io>7of,  the 
back.)     The  should*  r-blade. 

EPINY'CTIS.  (From  em,  and  vu£,  night.) 
A  pustule,  which  rises  in  the  night,  forming  an 
angry  tumour  on  the  skin  of  the  arms,  hands,  and 
thighs,  of  the  size  of  a  lupine,  of  a  dusky  red,  and 
sometimes  of  a  livid  anil  pale  colour,  with  great 
inflammation  and  pain.  In  a  few  days  it  breaks, 
and  sloughs  awajT. 

Epipa'ctis.  (From  f77i^-i(,-7«w,  to  coagulate.) 
A  plant  mentioned  by  Diosc  rides  ;  and  so 
named  because  its  juice  was  said  to  coagulate 
milk. 

EPIPAROXY'SMUS.  (From  em,  upon,  and  rra- 
poZvauoi,  a  paroxysm.)  An  unusual  frequency  of 
febrile  exacerbation. 

Ei'ii'A  >  I't'M.  (From  em,  upon,  and  t^ctituj,  to 
sprinkle.)  Any  powdered  drug  sprn.kled  on  the 
body. 

EPIPE'CHTS.  (From  em,  above,  and  ^xys, 
the  cubit.)  That  part  of  the  arm  above  the 
cubit. 

EPIPHLOQl'SMA.  (From  em,  upon,  and  0>oyi£uj, 
to  inflame.)  1.  Violent  inflammation,  or  burning 
heat  in  any  part,  attended  with  pa.n,  tumour,  and 
redness. 

2.  A  name  given  by  Hippocrates  to  the  shin- 
gles. 

EPI'PHORA.      (From  em  .   to    carry  for. 

cibly.)  The  watery  eye.  An  involnntarj  flow 
of  tears.  A  superabundant  flowing  of  a  serous 
or  aqueous  humour  from  the  eyes,  A  genus  of 
disease  in  the  class  Locales,  and*  order  Apoceno, 
$es,  of  C alien.     The  humour  which  flows  very 

Copiously  from  t.'.e  eve  in  epiphora,  appears  to  be 

furnished,  not  only  by  the  lachrymal  gland,  but 
from  the  whole  sui  ictive  mem- 

brane, nleibomius's  -land-,  and  the  caruncula 
lachrymalis;  whicl  aria"  morbid  secre- 

tion may   be   induced  from  any  stimulus   seated 
between  the  globe  of  the  eye  and  lids,  as  -and, 
acrid  fumes,  and  the   like  ;   or  it   may  arise  from 
timulus  of  mre  inflammation  ;  or  from  tin 
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•erimony  of  scrophula,  measles,  small-pox,  \c. 

or  from  general  relaxation.  'J'he  disease  may 
also  arise  from  a  more  copious  secretion  of  tears 
than  the  puncta  lacbryraalia  can  absorb,  or,  as  is 
most  common,  from  an  obstruction  in  the  lachry- 
mal canal,  in  consequence  of  which  the  tears  arc 
prevented  from  passing  freely  from  the  eye  into 
the  nose. 

EPIPHRAGMA.  The  slender  membrane 
which  sometimes  shuts  the  peristoma  of  mosses, 
as  is  seen  in  Pol yiricum. 

EPIPHYSIS.  (From  eiri,  upon,  and  (job,  to 
grow.)  Any  portion  of  bone  growing  upon  ano- 
ther, but  separated  from  it  by  a  cartilage. 

EpiPI.a's.Ma.  (From  tri,  upon,  and  -r:\accaia, 
to  spread.)     1.  A  poultice. 

2.  A  name  for  an  application  of  wheat  meal, 
boiled  in  hydrekeum,  to  wounds. 

EPIPLO.  (From  emvKoov,  the  omentum.) 
Names  compounded  of  this  word  belong  to  parts 
connected  with,  or  diseases  of,  the  epiploon. 

EPIPLOCE'LE.  (From  einttXoov,  the  omen- 
tum, and  Kt/Xri,  a  tumour.)  An  omental  hernia. 
A  rupture  produced  l>y  the  protrusion  of  a  portion 
of  the  omentum.     See  Hernia  omental  is. 

EPIPLOCOMl'STJS.  (From  cmirXoov,  the  omen- 
tum, and  ko/iiIo),  to  carry.)  One  who  has  the 
omentum  morbidly  huge. 

Epiploic  appendages.  Sec  Appendicula 
epiploictB. 

EPIPLOI'TIS.  (Prom  eirm%oov, the  omentnm.) 
An  inflammation  of  the  process  of  the  peritonaeum, 
that  forms  the  epiploon  or  omentum.  See  Peri- 
tonitis. 

EPIPLOO'MPKALON.  (From  emTrXooy,  the 
omentum,  and  opdi'iXa,  the  navel.)  An  omental 
hernia  protruding  at  the  navel. 

EPI'PLOON.  (From  im-aloo),  to  sail  over, 
because  it  is  mostly  found  floating,  as  it  were, 
upon  the  intestines.)     See  Omentum. 

EPIPLOSCHEOCE'LE.  (From  ewnrXoov, 
the  omentum,  ocytov,  the  scrotum,  and  Ktikrj,  a 
tumour  or  hernia.)  A  rupture  of  the  omentum 
into  the  scrotum,  or  a  scrotal  hernia  containing 
omentum. 

Epipo'lasis.     (From  ewiiroXatya,  to  swim  on 
the  top.)     1.  A  fluctuation  of  humours. 
2.  A  species  of  chemical  sublimation. 
Epipo'ma.      (From    i-i,   upon,    and    su/ia,    a 
lid. )     An  instrument  to  cover  the  shoulder  in  a 
luxation. 

Epiporo'ma.  (From  i-t-oipuo,  to  harden.) 
A  hard  tumour  about  the  joints. 

Epiptt'xiS.  (From  £7rur7t)a(r<i>,  to  close  up.) 
A  spasmodic  closing  of  the  lips. 

Epipyre'xib.  (From  i-i,  and  Trvptrlu,  to  be 
feverish.)     A  rapid  exaoei'bation  in  a  fever. 

Epirige'sis.  (From  (-i,  and  piytu>,  10  be- 
come cold.)  An  unusual  degree  of  cold,  or  re- 
petition of  rigors. 

EiTrrhoi  .  (From  .  -t,  upon,  and  ptw,  to 
flow.)  An  influx  or  afflux  of  humours  to  any 
part. 

EPISAPCJ'DIl  M.  (From  tnt,  upon,  and 
cap$,  the  flesh.)  An  anasarca,  or  dropsy,  spread 
between  the  shin  and  flesh. 

EPISCHE'SES.       (From  '  i-icyao,    to    re- 
strain.)    A  suppression  of  excretions.     It  is   an 
order  in  the  class  Locales  of  Cullen's  Nosology. 
EPI'SCHIUM.     (From  txi,  upon,  and  tcyjov, 
the  hip-bone.)     The  os  pubis. 

EPISCOPA'L.  (From  episcopus,  a  bishop, 
.or  mitred  dignitary.)  Of,  or  belonging  to  a 
bishop  :  applied  to  a  valve  at  the  orifice  between 
the  left  auricle  and  ventricle  of  the  heart.  See 
J\JUral  valve. 
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hi  ispa  silus.      (From 

•ret her.)       \  quick  inspiration. 

F.PJSi'A  STIC.  (Epispasticus ;  fromr- 
to  draw  together.)  Those  substances  which  are 
capable,  when  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  i 
of  producing  a  serous  or  puriform  dis 
exciting  a  previous  state  of  inflammation.  The 
term,  though  comprehending  likewise  issues  and 
setons,  is  more  commonly  restricted  to  blisters — 
those  applications  which,  exciting  inflammation 
on  the  skin,  occasion  a  thill  serous  fluid  to  be 
poured  from  the  exhalants,  raise  the  cuticle,  and 
form  the  appearance  ol  a  vesicle.  This  effect 
arises  from  their  strong  Stimulating  power,  audio 
this  stimulant  operation  and  the  pain  they  excite, 
are  to  be  ascribed  the  advantages  derived  from 
them  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  The  evacua- 
tion they  occasion  is  too  inconsiderable  to  have 
any  material  effect.     See  Blister. 

EpiSPH-E'ria.  (From  im,  and  cQuipa,  a 
sphere  :  so  called  from  the  spherical  shape  of  the 
brain.)  The  winding's  of  the  exterior  surface  of 
the  brain  ;   or  the  winding  vessels  upon  it. 

Ens  r a  emus.  (From  e-t,  and  sra£w,  to  trickle 
down.)       A  catarrh. 

Ki'istapiiyi.i'n'us.      (From  s«,  and  yai /. 
the  uvula.)      See  Uvula. 

EPISTA'XIS.  (From  <-<-<,s'«,  to  distil  from.) 
Bleeding  at  the  nose,  with  pain,  or  fulness  of  tin- 
head.  A  genus  of  disease  arranged  by  Cullen  in 
the  class  Pyrexia,  and  order  Hamorrhagiee. 
Person-  of  a  sanguine  and  plethoric  habit,  and 
not  yet  advanced  to  manhood,  are  very  liable  to 
be  attacked  with,  this  complaint;  females  being 
much  less  subject  to  It  than  males,  particularly 
alter  menstruation. 

Epistaxis  comes  on  at  times  without  any  pr<  - 
vious  warning;  but  at  others,  it  is  preceded  by  a 
pain  and  heaviness  in  the  head,  flushing  in  the 
face,  heat  and  itching  in  the  nostrils,  a  throbbing 
of  the  temporal  arteries,  and  a  quickness  of  th> 
pulse.  In  some  instances  a  coldness  of  the  feet, 
and  shivering  over  the  whole  body,  together  with 
a  costive  belly,  are  observed  to  precede  an  attack 
of  this  hemorrhage. 

This  complaint  is  to  be  considered  as  of  little 
consequence,  when  occurring  in  young  persons 
being  never  attended  with  any  danger;  but  when 
it  arises  in  those  who  are  advanced  in  life,  flows 
profusely,  and  returns  frequently,  it  indicates  too 
great  fulness  of  the  vessels  of  the  head,  and  not 
unfrequently  precedes  apoplexy,  palsy,  &c.  and, 
therefore,  in  Mich  cases,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
dangerous  disease.  When  this  haemorrhage 
arises  in  any  putrid  disorder,  it  is  to  be  con.- 1 
as  a  fatal  symptom. 

In  general,  we  need  not  hi' very  anxious  to  stop 
a  -discharge  ol  blood  from  the  nose,  |  articulariy 
there  are  marks  of  fulness  of  the  vessels  of 
the  bead:  but  if  it  occurs  under  a  debilitated 
state  of  the  system,  or  becomes  very  pn 
means  must  be  employed  to  suppress  it.  These: 
are  ehie  fly  of  a  local  nature  ;  applying  pressure  to 
the  bleeding  vessels,  introducing  astringents  into 
ostriis,  as  solutions  of  alum,  sulphate  of  zinc; 
sul|  hate  of  copper,  &c.  applying  cold  to  the  head 
or  to  some  very  e  nsible  parti  f  the  skin,  as  in  the 
course  of  the  spine,  &c.  At  the  same  time  the 
patient  should  be  kept  in  the  erect  position.  If 
the  haemorrhage  be  of  an  active  character,  the 
antiphlogistic  regimen  should  be-  carefully  ob- 
serve el  :  the  patient  kept  ee.ol  and  qr.iet  ;  the  saline 
cathartics,  refrigerants,  as  nitrate-  e.f  potassa  and 
the  acids,  digitalis,  diaphoretics,  &.c.  administered 
internally  ;  and  blooel  may  be  taken  from  the  tem- 
ples by  leeches,  oi  the  arm,  if  - 


ut  very  plethoric.  Sometimes,  ai'ti 
failure  of  other  means,  closing  the  posterior  as 
well  as  anterior  outlets  from  the  nose,  and 
preventing  the  escape  of  the  blood  for  some 
time  mechanically,  has  been  successful;  and  this 
might  be  particularly  proper,  where  it  was  dis- 
charged eopieasty  into  the  fauces,  so  as  to  endau- 
ication.  on  the  patient  falling  asleep. 

EP1STHCKTONOS.  (From  nrtfttifv,  for- 
wards, and  rttvw,  to  extend.)  A  .spasmodic  af- 
fection c.i  muscle*  drawing  the  body  forward*. 
See  Tetanus. 

Kit-  ro  mion.  (From  i-i,  upon,  and  ro/«i,  a 
mouth. )     1.  A  stopper  tor  a  bottle. 

nt. hole  of  a  furnace,  called  the  register. 

Kl  lsTiio'pil  U.us.       (From     rri,     ujion,    and 

;,  to  turn  about.)     Eptstrophia,  ami  /.'/im- 

tropins.      Applied  to   the    first   vertebra   of   the 

neck,  because  it  turns  about   upon  the  second  as 

upon  an  axis. 

Km  'strophe.  (From  tTiypf^oi,  to  invert.) 
1 .  An  inversion  of  any  part,  as  when  the  neck  is 
turned  round. 

2.  A  return  of  a  disorder  which  has  ceased. 

EPISTROPHEUS.  (From  t^s-p^ao.,  to 
turn  round,  because  the  bead  is  turned  upon  it.) 
The  second  cervical  vertebra.     See  Dcntatus. 

EPI  STROFHI8.     See  Epistropheus. 

Epi'tams.  (From  cti,  and  tuvw,  to  extend.) 
The  beginning  and  increase  of  a  paroxysm  or 
disease. 

EPITHE'LIUM.  The  cuticle  on  the  red  part 
of  the  lips. 

En  ihk'.ma.  (From  f!:i,  upon,  and  nO»;/ii,  to 
apply.)  A  term  formerly  applied  to  a  lotion,  fo- 
mentation, or  any  external  application. 

Kl'i  I  HKMa'tic.M.       The  same. 

EiTthems.  (From  m,  and  TiOni'i,  to  cover, 
or  lay  upon.)  The  rectification  of  crooked 
limbs  by  means  of  instruments. 

EPITHY'MUM.  (From  r-i,  upon,  and 
Ov/io;,  the  herb  thyme.)  See  Cuscv.tu  epithy- 
mum. 

Kpo'pe.  (From  en,  over,  and  ui%/,  a  song.) 
Epodos.  The  method  of  curing  distempers  by 
incantation. 

EfoM'IB.  (From  c-t,  upon,  and  ou/of,  the 
shoulder.)     The  acromion,  or  upper  part  of  the 

shoulder. 

Kpomi-ii  \  i. iti.M.       (From    nri,     upon,     and 
'  .,,  the  Dtrel.)  An  application  to  the  n.i\  el. 
EPSOM.     The    name  of  ■  village   in  Surrey, 
about  eighteen  miles  from  London,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  which   is   a    considerable  mineral 
►priug,  railed  Epsom  water.   Aqua  Epaomenris. 
inter  evaporated  to  dryness  leaves  a  resi- 
diiuin,  the  quantity  ol  which  has  been  estimated 
from  an  ounce  and  a   half  in  the  gallon,   to  five 
drachms  and  one  scruple.     Of  the  total  residuum, 
V  the  grealei  part,  about   four  or  live-sixths, 
dphate  of  magnesia  mixed  with  a  very  few 
muriates,  such  as  that  ol  lime,  and  probably  mag- 
i.  which  render  it  very  deliquescent,  and   in- 
crease the  bitterness  of  taste,  till  purified  by  re- 
peated crystallisations.    There  is  nothing  sulphu- 
ar  metallic  ever  I.  und  in  this  spring.      The 
whirh  it    i-   employed  are  similar  to 
•    in  ■  hull  we  use  Seiilli,/.  water.  There  are 
.naiiy    other    ot    the     simple    saline    Springs    that 

'numerated,  all  ol  which  agree  with 
thatol  Epsom,  m  containing  ■  notable  proportion 
of  some  purging  salt,  which,  lor  the  most  pan,  is 
.  titter  sulphate  oi   magnesia,  or  anlphate  <>t 

feasjansixtar*  "I  both,  such  as  Acton,  Kil- 
,,u»"  and    Duck,   St. 
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taineJ  by  boding  down  the  mineral  watel  l< 
in  the  vicinity  ot  Epsom  in  Surrey.  It  is  at  pre- 
sent prepared  from  sea  water,  which,  alter  being 
boiled  down,  and  the  muriate  of  soda  separated, 
deposits  numerous  crystals,  that  consist  chiefly 
of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  sold  in  the  shops 
under  the  name  of  sal  catharlicus  amarus,  or  bit- 
ter purging  salt.     See  Magnena  sulphas. 

EPL'LIS.  (From  cm,  and  orXa,  the  gums.) 
A  small  tubercle  on  the  gums.  It  is  said  some- 
times to  become  cancerous. 

EPULO'TIC.  [Epuloticus;  from  c-ov\ow, 
to  cicatrize.)  A  term  given  by  surgeons  to  those 
applications  which  promote  the  formation  of  skin. 

EQl'ISIv'Ti'M.  (From  equux,  a  horse,  and 
seta,  a  bristle :  so  named  from  its  resemblance 
to  a  horse's  tail.)  1.  the  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnrean  system.  Class,  Crypto- 
gamia ;  Order,  Filices. 

2.  The  pharmacopo?ial  name  of  the  Cauda 
equina.     See  Hippuris  vulgaris. 

Eo.uisetum  arvense.  See  Hippuris  vulgaris. 

EQU1TANS.  Equitant.  This  term  is  ap- 
plied to  leaves,  which  are  disposed  in  two  op- 
posite rows,  and  clasp  each  other  by  their  com- 
pressed base  ;   as  in  Xarthecium  ossijragum. 

EQUIVALENTS.  A  term  introduced  into 
chemistry  by  Dr.  Woliaston,  to  express  the  sys- 
tem of  definite  ratios,  in  which  the  corpuscular 
objects  of  this  science  reciprocally  combine, 
referred  to  a  common  standard,  reckoned  unity. 
See  Atomic  si/stem. 

E'QUUS.     I.  The  horse. 

2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  animals  of  the  order 
Belluce. 

Equus  asincs.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
animal  called  an  ass  ;  the  female  affords  a  light 
and  nutritious  milk.     See  Milk  OMat'. 

Era'nthemus.  (From  »?p,  the  spring,  and 
avOefios,  a  flower  :  so  called  because  it  flowers  in 
the  spring. )      A  sort  of  chamomile. 

ERASlSTiiAirS.  A  celebrated  Greek 
physician,  said  to  have  been  born  in  the  island  of 
Ceos,  and  to  have  been  the  most  distinguished 
pupil  of  Chrysippus,  of  the  Cnidian  school.  He 
was  the  first,  in  conjunction  with  Herophilus,  to 
dissect  human  bodies,  anatomy  having  been  be- 
fore studied  only  in  brutes ;  but  the  Ptolemies 
having  allowed  them  to  examine  malefactors,  they 
were  enabled  to  make  many  important  discove- 
ries. Celsus  notices  a  very  improbable  report, 
that  they  opened  the  bodies  ot  those  persons 
alive,  to  observe  the  internal  motions :  they  could 
hardly  then  have  maintained,  that  the  arteries  and 
left  ventricle,  do  not  naturally  contain  blood,  but 
air  only.  The  works  of  Erasistratus,  which  were 
numerous,  are  lost ;  but,  from  the  account  of 
Galen,  he  appears  to  have  very  accurately  des- 
cribed the  brain,  which  he  considered  as  the  com- 
mon sensorium  ;  also  the  heart  and  large  vessels ; 
and  pointed  out  the  olFice  of  the  liver  and  kid- 
neys ;  but  he  supposed  digestion  performed  by 
trituration.  He  imagined  inflammation  and  fever 
to  arise  from  the  blood  being  forced  through  the 
minute  veins  into  the  corresponding  arteries. 
He  was  averse  from  blood-letting,  or  the  use  ol 
active  medicines,  but  sometimes  employed  mild 
clysters  ;  trusting,  however,  principally  to  absti- 
nence, and  proper  exercise.  Being  tormented 
with  an  ulcer  in  the  loo!,  at  an  extreme  old 
he  is  said  to  have  terminated  las  existence  by 
poison. 

Erate'va  MARMULOs.     This  plant,  a  native 
of  several  pails  of  India,  nliimls  a  fruit  about 
the  size  of  an  orange,  and  covered,  with  a  hard 
bony  shell,  containing  a  yellow  viskus  pulp 
which,  when   set 
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ant,  nuci  mixed  with  sugar  ami  orange,  is  brought 
to  the  tables  of  the  grandees  in  India,  who  eat  it 
as  a  great  delicacy.  It  is  also  esteemed  as  a  sove- 
reign remedy  against  dysentery. 

Erebi'nthus.     E.pt6iv6os.  "The  vetch. 
ERE'CTOlt.     The  name  of  several  muscles, 
the  office  of  which  is  to  raise  up  the  part  to  which 
they  are  inserted. 

Erector  clitoridis.  First  muscle  of  the 
clitoris  of  Douglas.  Jschio-cavernosus  of  Wins- 
low,  and  Ischio-cliloj-idien  of  Dumas.  A  muscle 
of  the  clitoris  that  draws  it  downwards  and  back- 
wards, and  serves  to  make  the  body  of  the  clitoris 
more  tense,  by  squeezing  the  blood  into  it  from 
its  crus.  It  arises  from  the  tuberosity  of  the 
ischium,  and  is  inserted  into  the  clitoris. 

Erector  penis.  Ischio-cavernosus  of  Wins- 
low,  and  lschio-caverneiu  of  Dumas.  A  muscle 
of  the  penis  that  drives  the  urine  or  semen  for- 
wards, and,  by  grasping  the  bulb  of  the  urethra, 
pushes  the  blood  towards  the  corpus  cavcrnosum 
and  the  glans,  and  thus  distends  them.  It  arises 
from  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  and  is  insert- 
ed into  the  shies  of  the  cavernous  substance  of 
the  penis. 

ERECTUS.  Upright.  Botanists  use  this  to 
cypress   the   direction   of   the   stem,   branches, 

aves,  petals,  stamens,  pistills,  &c.  ;  as  Caulis 
erectus,  an  upright  stem,  as  in  Lyrimachia  vul- 
garis ;  folium  erectum  forming  an  acute  angle 
with  the  stem,  as  in  Juncus  arliculatus,  &c. 
The  petals  of  the  Brassica  erecta. 

ERETHI'SMUS.  (From  tptOi^,  to  excite 
or  irritate.)  Increased  sensibility  and  irritability. 
It  is  variously  applied  by  modern  writers.  Mr. 
Pearson  has  described  a  "state  of  the  constitution 
produced  by  mercury  acting  on  it  as  a  poison. 
He  calls  it  the  mercurial  erithismus,  and  mentions 
that  it  is  characterised  by  great  depression  of 
strength,  anxiety  about  the  praecordia,  irregular 
action  of  the  heart,  frequent  sighing,  trembling, 
a  small,  quick,  sometimes  intermitting  pulse,  oc- 
casional vomiting,  a  pale  contracted  countenance, 
a  sense  of  coldness  ;  but  the  tongue  is  seldom 
furred,  nor  are  the  vital  and  natural  functions 
much  disturbed.  In  this  state  any  sudden  exer- 
tion will  sometimes  prove  fatal. 

Ergaste'rium.  (From  tpyov,  work.)  A  la- 
boratory: that  part  of  the  furnace  in  which  is 
contained  the  matter  to  be  acted  upon. 

ERI'CA.  (From  tpuKu,  to  break ;  so  named 
from  its  fragility,  or  because  it  is  broken  into  rods 
to  make  besoms  of.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Octan- 
dria;  Order,  Monogynid.     Heath. 

Erice'rum.  (From  tpciKiy,  heath.)  A  medi- 
cine in  which  heath  is  an  ingredient. 

ERI'GERON.  (Hpiyipwv,  of  the  ancient 
Greeks;  from  i;p,  the  spring,  and  ytpuv,  an  old 
man,  because,  in  the  spring,  it  has  a  white,  hoary 
hlossora,  like  the  hair  of  an  old  man.)  1.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Syngenesia  ; 
Order,  Pofygamia  superfina. 

2.  The  common  chick-weed  is  so  called  in  old 
books.     See  Senecio  vulgaris. 

Erigerum.     See  Senecio  vulgaris. 

ERO'SION.  (Erosio;  from  erodo,  to  gnaw 
off. )  This  word  is  very  often  used  in  the  same 
sense  as  ulceration,  viz.  the  formation  of  a  breach 
or  chasm  in  the  substance  of  parts,  by  the  action 
of  the  absorbents.  .        „   ,  ,  ,. 

EROSUS.  Jagged.  A  leaf  is  called/oZ«i<m 
erosum,  the  margin  of  which  is  irregularly  cut  or 
notched,  especially  when  otherwise  divided  be- 
sides ;  as  in  Senecio  squaKdus. 

EROTIA'NUS,  the  author  of  a  Glossary,  con- 
taining an  explanation  of  the  terms  in  Hippocrates, 
386 
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lived  in  the  reign  of  Nero.  The  work  way 
printed  at  Venice,  in  1566  ;  and  also  annexed  to 
Foesius's  Edition  of  Hippocrates. 

EROTOMA'NIA.  (From  cpu;,  love,  and 
navia,  madness. )  That  melancholy,  or  madness, 
which  is  the  effect  of  love. 

E'rpes.  (From  cpn<i>,  to  creep :  so  named 
from  their  gradually  increasing  in  size. )  See 
Herpes. 

ERRA'TIC.  (Erratitus  ;  from  erro,  to  wan- 
der.) Wandering;  irregular.  A  term  occasion- 
ally applied  to  pains,  or  any  disease  which  is  not 
fixed,  but  moves  from  one  part  to  another,  as  gout, 
rheumatism,  &c. 

E'RRHINE.  (Errhinus;  tppiva,  from  a>,  in, 
and  pn;  the  nose.)  By  errhines  are  to  be  under- 
stood those  medicines  which,  when  topically  ap- 
plied to  the  internal  membrane  of  the  nose, 
excite  sneezing,  and  increase  the  secretion,  inde- 
pendent of  any  mechanical  irritation.  The  arti- 
cles belonging  to  this  class  may  be  referred  to 
two  orders. 

1.  Sternutatory  errhines ;  as  nicotiana,  helle- 
borus,  euphorbium,  which  are  selected  for  the 
torpid,  the  vigorous,  but  not  plethoric,  and  those 
to  whom  any  degree  of  evacuation  would  not  be 
hurtful. 

2.  Evacuating  errhines;  as  asarum,  &c. 
which  are  calculated  tor  the  phlegmatic  and  infirm. 

E'RROR  LOCI.  Boerhaave  is  said  to  have 
introduced  this  term,  from  the  opinion  that  the 
vBssels  were  of  different  sizes,  for  the  circulation 
of  blood,  lymph,  and  serum,  and  that  when  the 
larger  sized  globules  were  forced  into  the  lesser 
vessels,  they  became  obstructed,  by  an  error  of 
place.  But  this  opinion  does  not  appear  to  be 
well-grounded. 

Eru'ca.  (From  erugo,  to  make  smooth  ;  so 
named  from  the  smoothness  of  its  leaves,  or  from 
uro,  to  burn,  because  of  its  biting  quality.)  See 
Brassica  eruca. 

Eruca  syl'vestris.  The  wild  rocket.  See 
Brassica  eruca. 

ERUCTATION.     Belching. 

ERUPTION.  Eruptio.  A  discoloration,  or 
spots  on  the  skin  ;  as  the  eruption  of  small-pox, 
mcasels,  nettle-rash,  &c. 

Erdthema.  (From  epv 6w,  to  make  red.)  A 
fiery  red  tumour,  or  pustules  on  the  skin. 

E'RVUM.  (Quasi  arvum,  a  field,  because  it 
grows  wild  in  the  fields  ;  or  from  eruo,  to  pluck 
out,  because  it  is  diligently  plucked  from  corn.) 
The  tare.  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linmean  system.  Class,  Diadelphia;  Order, 
Decandria. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  tare.  SeeEr- 
vum  ervilia. 

Ervum  ervilia.  Orobus.  The  seeds  of  this 
plant,  Ervum  ervilia — germinibus  undatoplka- 
Us,  foliis  imparipinnatis  of  Linnaeus,  have  been 
made  into  bread  in  times  of  scarcity,  which  is  not 
the  most  salubrious.  The  meal  was  formerly 
among  the  resolvent  remedies  by  way  of  poultice. 

Ervum  lens.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
lentil.  Lens.  <j>a/cos  of  the  Greeks.  Ervum— 
pedunculis  subbifloris ;  seminibus  compressis, 
convexis,  of  Linnaeus.  There  are  two  varieties ; 
the  one  with  large,  the  other  small  seeds.  They 
are  eaten  in  many  places  as  we  eat  peas,  than 
which  they  are  more  flatulent,  and  more  dilficult 
to  digest.  A  decoction  of  these  seeds  is  used  as 
a  lotion  to  the  ulcerations  after  small-pox,  and,  it 
is  said,  with  success. 

ERY'NGIUM.     (From  epvyyavu^D  eructate.) 
Eryngo,  or  sea-holly.     1.  The  name  of  a 
of  plants  in  the  Linnxan  system.     Class 
tandria  ;  Order,  Digynia. 
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2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  ol  the  sea-hoL'y. 

ium  mantimum. 

a  m    CAHPE9TRE.      The   root  of  this 

plant,   Eryneium—foliis   radicaHbus,  fttnplex- 

iruulibut,  pinnato-lanceolatix,  of  Linnxus,    is 

in  many  places  for  that  of  the  sea-eryngo. 

mm.  » 

ErTNGIUM     MARliiMUM.        I  systematic 

name  of  the  sea-holly  or  eryugo.  Eryngium— 
foliis  radicalibus  subrotundis,  plicatis  spinosts, 
capttuhx  pedunculate,  paleis  tricwpidatis,  of 
UUMU.  The-  root  of  this  plant  is  directed  for 
medicinal  use.  It  has  no  particular  smell,  but  to 
the  taste  it  manifests  a  grateful  sweetness  ;  and, 
on  being  chewed  for  some  time,  it  discovers  a 
light  aromatic  warmth  or  pungency.  It  w>as 
formerly  celebrated  for  its  supposed  aphrodisiac 
,  hut  it  is  now  very  rarely  employed. 

KKVMiO.    See  Ermgium. 

EryngO,  sen.     Sec  Eryngium. 

Eryngo-leaoed-lichen.  See  Lichen  islandi- 
cus.  ' 

ERY'SIMUM.  (Fromfpuw,  to  draw,  so  called 
from  its  power  of  drawing  and  producing  blisters. 
Others  derive  it  ,iro  rov  cpctKtiv,  because  the  leaves 
arc  much  cut;  others  from  cpiTtjtov,  precious.) 
1.  The  name  of  a  genua  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean 
ru.  Class,  Tetradynamia ;  Order,  Siliquom. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  hedge 
mustard.     Sec  Erysimum  officinale. 

ERYSIMUM  alliaria.  The  systematic  name 
of  Jack  in  the  hedge.  AlHaria;  ChamapHon 
of  Oribaaiw.  Sauce  alone,  or  stinking  hedge- 
mustard.  The  plant  to  which  this  name  is  given, 
is  the  Erysimum  foliin  cordatis,  of  Linnaeus  ;  it 
is  sometimes  exhibited  in  humid  asthma  and  dysp- 
noea, with  mecets.  Its  virtues  are  powerfully 
diaphoretic,  diuretic,  and  antiscorbutic. 

Ki;himim  barbarea.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  barbarea  ol  the  shops.  The  leaves  of 
'his  plant,  Erysimum— foliis  lyratix,  c.rtimo  sub- 
,  fin i, da  of  Linnaeus,  may  be  ranked  among  the 
antiscorbutics.  They  are  seldom  used  in  practice. 

Erysimum  officinale.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  hedge-mustard.  Erysimum— xili- 
qui*  spica:  adprrsxis,  foliis  runcinatis,  of  Lin- 
uaus.  It  was  formerly  much  used  for  its  expec- 
torant and  diuretic  qualities,  which  are  now  for- 
gotten. The  aeeda  arc  warm  and  pungent,  and 
miliar  to  those  of  mustard  in  their  sensible 
i  fleets. 

ERYSFPELAS.  (From  tpvu,  to  draw,  and 
ntXus,  adjoining:  named  from  the  neighbouring 
parti  being  affected  by  the  eruption.)  /gnu 
sum.  Theroae,  or  St.  Anthony's  lire.  A  genus 
ol  disease  in  the  class  I'ynrta,  and  order  Exam- 
tkimata  of  CoJlen.  It  is  known  by  oynocha  of 
two  or  three  days'  continuance,  with  drowsiness, 
and  aometimei  with  delirium;  pulse  commonly 
full  and  hard  ;  then  erythema  of  the  face,  or  some 
other  part,  with  continuance  of  synocha,  tending 
cither  to  abscess  or  gangrene.  There  arc  two 
ol  tin-  diaeaae,  according  to  Cullen:  1. 
Ei  ysi/nliis  vtsiruloxum,  with  large  blisters  :  L'. 
Eiysi/iilus  phlyrttrnudrs,  the  shingles,  or  an  ery- 
pelai  with  phlyctamas,  oi  small  bl 

Tins  disease  is  an  inflammatory  affection,  prin- 
( -ipally  "I  the  skin,  when  it  makes  ha  appearance 
externally,  and  of  the  mucous  memhrane  when 
it  ia  aeated  internalh  :  and  is  more  liable  to  at- 
tack women  and  children,  and  those  of  an  irrita- 
ble habit,  than  tkoM  of  a  pit  thoric  and  robust 
constitution. 

It  is  rcuinikahle  that  erysipelas  sometimee  re- 
turni  periodically,  attacking  the  patient  once  or 

month,  and 
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then   by  its   repeated   attacks  it  often  gradl 
exhausts  Uie  strength,  especially  if  he  be  old  and 
of  a  bad  habit. 

When  the  inflammation  is  principally  confined 
to  the  skin,  and  is  unattended  by  any  affection 
of  the  system,  it  is  then  called  erythema  ;  but 
when  the  system  is  affected,  it  is  named  erysipelas. 

Every  part  of  the  body  is  equally  liable  to  it, 
but  it  more  frequently  appears  on  the  face,  legs, 
and  feet,  than  any  where  else  when  seated  ex- 
ternally ;  and  it  occurs  ofteuer  in  warm  climates 
thau  phlegmonous  inflammation. 

It  is  brought  on  by  all  the  causes  that  are  apt 
to  excite  inflammation,  such  as  injuries  of  all 
kinds,  the  external  application  of  stimulants,  ex- 
posure to  cold/ and  obstructed  perspiration  ;  and 
it  may  likewise  be  occasioned  by  a  certain  mat- 
ter generated  within  the  body,  and  thrown  out 
on  its  surface.  A  particular  state  of  the  atmos- 
phere seems  sometimes  to  render  it  epidemical. 

In  slight  cases,  where  it  attacks  the  extremi- 
ties, it  makes  its  appearance  with  a  roughness, 
heat,  pain,  and  redness  of  the  skin,  which  be- 
comes pale  when  the  finger  is  pressed  upon  it, 
and  again  returns  to  its  former  colour,  when  it  is 
removed.  There  prevails  likewise  a  small  febrile 
disposition,  and  the  patient  is  rather  hot  and 
thirsty.  If  the  attack  is  mild,  these  symptoms 
will  continue  only  for  a  few  days,  the  surface  of 
the  part  affected  will  become  yellow,  the  cuticle 
or  scarf-skin  will  fall  off  in  scales,  and  no  further 
inconvenience  will  perhaps  be  experienced  ;  but 
if  the  attack  has  been  severe,  and  the  inflamma- 
tory symptoms  have  run  high,  then  there  will  en- 
sue pains  in  the  head  and  back,  great  heat,  thirst, 
and  restlessness  ;  the  part  affected  will  slightly 
swell :  the  pulse  will  become  small  and  frequent ; 
and  about  the  fourth  day,  a  number  of  little  vesi- 
cles, containing  a  limpid,  and,  in  some  cases  a 
yellowish  fluid,  will  arise.  In  some  instances, 
the  fluid  is  viscid,  and  instead  of  running  out,  as 
generally  happens  when  the  blister  is  broken,  it 
adheres  to  and  dries  upon  the  skin. 

In  unfavourable  cases,  these  blisters  sometimes 
degenerate  into  obstinate  ulcers,  which  now  and 
then  become  gangrenous.  This,  however,  does 
not  happen  frequently  ;  lor  although  it  is  not  un- 
common for  the  surface  of  the  skin,  and  the  blis- 
tered places  to  appear  lived  or  even  blackish,  yet 
this  usually  disappears  with  the  other  symptoms. 

The  period  at  which  the  vesicles  show  them- 
selves is  very  uncertain.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  duration  of  the  eruption.  In  mild  cases, 
it  often  disappears  gradually,  or  is  carried  off  by 
spontaneous  sweating.  In  some  cases  it  con- 
tinues without  showing  any  disposition  to  decline 
for  twelve  or  fourteen  days,  or  longer. 

The  trunk  of  the  body  is  sometimes  attacked 
with  erysipelatous  inflammation,  but  less  fre- 
quently so  than  the  extremities,  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon, however,  for  infants  to  be  attacked  in  this 
manner  a  few  days  after  birth  ;  and  in  these  if 
makes  its  appearance  about  the  genitals.  The  in- 
flamed skin  is  hard,  and  apparently  very  painful 
to  the  touch.  The  belly  often  becomes  uniformly 
tense,  and  sphacelated  spots  sometimes  are  to  be 
observed.  From  dissections  made  by  Dr.  L'n- 
derwood,  it  appears,  that  iu  this  form  of  the  dis- 
ease the  inflammation  frequently  spreads  to  the 
abdominal  viscera. 

Another  species  of  erysipelatous  inflammation, 
which  most  usually  attacks  the  trunk  ol  the  body, 
is  that  vulgarly  known  by  the  name  ol  xhn, 
being  a  corruption  of  the   French  word  a,,. 
which   implies  a   belt.     Instead  ol  appearing  an 
uniform  inflamed  surface,  it  consists  of  a  number 
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,n  little  pimples  extending  round  the  body  a  little 
*bove  the  umbilicus,  which  have  vesicles  formed 
on  them  in  a  short  time.  Little  or  no  danger 
,«ver  attends  this  species  of  erysipelas. 

When  erysipelas  attacks  the  face,  it  comes  on 
with  chilliness,  succeeded  by  heat,  restless 
:  hirst,  and  other  febrile  symptoms,  with  a  drow- 
siness or  tendency  to  coiiia  or  delirium,  and  the 
pulse  is  very  frequent  and  full.  At  the  end  of 
two  or  three  days,  a  fiery  redness  appears  on  some 
part  of  the  face,  and  this  extends  at  length  to  the 
scalp,  and  then  gradually  down  the  neck,  leaving 
a  tumefaction  in  every  part  the  redness  has  occu- 
pied. The  whole  face  at  length  becomes  turgid, 
and  the  eyelids  are  so  much  swelled  as  to  deprive 
the  patient  of  sight.  When  the  redness  and 
swelling  have  continued  for  some  time,  blisters 
of  different  sizes,  containing  a  thin  colourless  acrid 
liquor,  arise  on  different  parts  of  the  lace,  and 
the  skin  puts  on  a  livid  appearance  in  the  blistered 
places  ;  but  in  those  not  affected  with  blisters, 
the  cuticle,  towards  the  close  of  the  disease,  falls 
off  in  scales. 

No  remission  of  the  fever  takes  place  on  the 
appearance  of  the  inflammation  on  the  face  ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  increased  as  the  latter  ex- 
tends, and  both  will  continue  probably  for  the 
space  of  eight  or  ten  days.  In  the  course  of  the 
inflammation,  the  disposition  to  coma  and  deli- 
rium are  sometimes  so  increased  as  to  destroy 
the  patient  between  the  seventh  and  eleventh 
days  of  the  disease.  When  the  complaint  is 
mild,  and  not  leading  to  a  fatal  event,  the  inflam- 
mation and  fever  generally  cease  gradually  with- 
out any  evident  crisis. 

If  the  disease  arises  in  a  bad  habit  of  body, 
occupies  a  part  possessed  of  great  sensibility, 
is  accompanied  with  much  inflammation,  fever, 
and  delirium,  and  these  take  place  at  an  early 
period,  we  may  suppose  the  patient  exposed  to 
imminent  danger.  Where  translations  of  the 
morbid  matter  take  place,  and  the  inflammation 
falls  on  either  the  brain,  lungs,  or  abdominal 
viscera,  we  may  entertain  the  same  unfavourable 
opinion.  Erysipelas  never  terminates  in  suppu- 
ration, unless  combined  with  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  phlegmonous  inflammation,  which  is, 
however,  sometimes  the  case  ;  but  in  a  bad  habit, 
it  is  apt  to  terminate  in  gangrene,  in  which  case 
there  will  be  also  great  danger.  When  the  fe- 
brile symptoms  are  mild,  and  unaccompanied  by 
delirium  or  coma,  and  the  inflammation  does 
not  run  high,  we  need  not  be  apprehensive  of 
danger. 

Where  the  disease  has  occupied  the  face,  and 
proves  fatal,  inflammation  of  the  brain,  and  its 
consequences,  are  in  some  cases  met  with  on  dis- 
section. » 

The  treatment  of  erysipelas  must  proceed  on 
the  antiphlogistic  plan,  varied  however  in  its  ac- 
tivity according  to  the  type  of  the  disease.  When 
it  occurs  in  robust  plethoric  constitutions,  par- 
taking of  the  phlegmonous  character,  with  severe 
synochal  fever,  it  will  be  proper  to  begin  by 
taking  a  moderate  quantity  of  blood  ;  then  direct 
cooling  saline  purgatives,  antimonial  diaphoretics, 
alight  vegetable  diet,  &c.  When  the  disorder 
attacks  the  face,  it  may  be  better  to  use  cupping 
behind  the  neck,  and  keep  the  head  somewhat 
raised.  But  if  the  disease  exhibits  rather  the 
typhoid  type,  and  particularly  where  there  is  a 
tendency  to  gangrene,  the  patient  s  strength  must 
be  supported  :  after  clearing  out  the  prima?  vise, 
and  endeavouring  to  promote  the  other  secretions 
by  mild  evacuants,  when  the  pulse  begins  to  fail, 
a  more  nutritious  diet,  with  a  moderate  quantity 
388 
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of  wine,  and  the  decoction  of  bark  with  sulphuric 
acid,  or  other  tonic  medicine,  may  be  resorted  to ; 
nay,  even  the  bark  in  substance,  and  the  more 
powerful  stimulants,  as  ammonia,  &c.  ought  to 
he  tried,  if  the  preceding  fail.  Should  the  in- 
flammation quitting  the  skin,  attack  an  internal 
part,  a  blister,  or  some  rubefacient,  may  help  to 
relieve  the  patient  ;  and  stimulants  to  the  lower 
extremities  will  likewise  be  proper,  where  the 
head  is  severely  affected.  To  the  inflamed  part 
of  the  skin  applications  must  not  be  too  freely 
made  :  where  there  is  much  pain  and  heat  cool- 
ing it  occasionally  with  plain  water,  is  perhaps 
best ;  and  where  an  acrid  discharge  occurs,  wash- 
ing it  away  from  time  to  time  with  warm  milk 
and  water.  Should  suppuration  happen  it  is  im- 
portant to  make  an  early  opening  for  the  escape 
of  the  matter,  to  obviate  the  extensive  sloughings 
otherwise  apt  to  follow,  and  where  gangrene 
occurs,  the  fermenting  cataplasm  may  be  applied 

ERYTHE'MA.  (From  tpvdpos,  red.)  In- 
flammatory blush.  A  morbid  redness  of  the  skin 
as  is  observed  upon  the  cheeks  of  hectic  patients 
after  eating,  and  the  skin  covering  bubo,  phleo-- 
mon,  &c.  'is 

Erythro'danum.  (From  cpvdpos,  red:  so 
called  from  the  colour  of  its  juice. )  See  Rubia 
tinctorum. 

Erttthroei'des.  (From  epvOpos,  red,  and 
e«5oj,  a  likeness  :  so  called  from  its  colour.)  A 
name  given  to  the  tunica  vaginalis  testis. 

Erythro'nium.  (From  tpvdpos,  red:  so 
called  from  the  red  colour  of  its  juice.)  A  spe- 
cies of  satyrion. 

Erythro'xylum.  (From  epvdpos,  red,  and 
£uAov,  wood  :  so  named  from  its  colour.)  Log- 
wood.    See  Htematoxylum. 

E'rythrus.  (From  tp^vBpos,  red:  so  named 
from  the  red  colour  of  its  juice. )  The  sumach. 
See  Rhus  coriaria. 

E'saphe.  (From  «ra0uo>,  to  feel.)  The  touch ; 
or  feeling  the  mouth  of  the  womb,  to  ascertain 
its  condition. 

E'SCHAR.  (Effvapa  ;  from  tayapou),  to  scab 
over.)  Eschar  a.  The  portion  of  flesh  that  is 
destroyed  by  the  application  of  a  caustic,  and 
which  sloughs  away. 

E^CHARO'TIC.  (Escharoticus ;  from^a- 
pou),  to  scab  over.)  Caustic;  Corrosive.  A 
term  given  by  surgeons  to  those  substances  which 
possess  a  power  of  destroying  the  texture  of  the 
various  solid  parts  of  the  animal  body  to  which 
they  are  directly  applied.  The  articles  of  this 
class  of  substances  may  be  arranged  under  two 
orders : 

1.  Eroding  escharotics;  as  blue  vitriol,  alu- 
men  ustum,  &c.     * 

2.  Caustic  escharotics ;  as  lapis  infernalis, 
argenti  nitras,  acidum  sulphuricum,  nitricum, 
&c. 

ESCULENT.  Esculentus.  An  appellation 
given  to  such  animals,  fishes,  and  plants,  or  any 
part  of  them,  that  may  be  eaten  for  food. 

E'SOX.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  fishes. 
Class,  Pisces  ;  Order,  Abdtrminales. 

Esox  lucius.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
pike  fish,  from  the  liver  of  which  an  oil  is  sepa- 
rated spontaneously,  which  is  termed  in  some 
pharmacopoeias  oleum  lucii  piscis.  It  is  used  in 
some  countries  by  surgeons,  to  destroy  spots  of 
the  transparent  cornea. 

E'SSENCE.  Several  of  the  volatile  or  essen- 
tial oils  arc  called  by  this  name. 

ESSENTIAL.  Essentialis.  Something  that 
is  necessary  to  constitute  a  thing,  or  that  has  such 
a  connexion  with  the  nature  of  a  thins,  that  is 
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.  i  er  the  thing  itself  is  :  thus  the  heart, 
,,  spinal  marrow,   lungs,  stomach,  &c.  are 
leotial  to  life. 
In  natural  history  it  is  applied  to  those  circum- 
ich  mark  or  distinguish  an  r.  limal  or 
Irom  all  others  m  the  same  order  or  genus. 
b'ntial  oil.     See  Oil. 
I   8SERA.     (Essera,  from  Eshera,  an  Ara- 
bian word  literally  meaning  papula. )     A  species 
of  cutaneous  eruption,   distinguished  by   broad, 
shining,  smooth,  red  spots,  mostly  without  lever, 
and  differing  trom  the   nettle  rash  in  not  being 
elevated.     It  generally  attacks  the  face  and  hands. 
ElTHIOMBNM.      (From    ea8id>,   to    eat.)      A 
term  formerly  applied  to  any  disease  which  ra- 
pidly destroyed,  or  as  it  were  ate  away  the  flesh, 
U  K>me  (onus  of  herpes,  lupus,  cancer. 

h  SI  LA.  (From  esus,  eaten,  because  it  is 
eaten  by  some  as  a  medicine.)     Spurge. 

\  major.     See  Euphorbia paJuttrif. 

Ebula  minor.     See  Euphorbia  cyparissias. 

ETHER.     SeeJEther. 

Ether,  acetic.     Acetic  naphtha.     An  ethe- 

rial  fluid,  drawn  over  from  an  equal  admixture  of 

alkohol  and  acetic  acid,  distilled  with  a  gentle 

heat  from  a  glass  retort  in  a  sand-hath.     It  has  a 

grateful  smell,  is  extremely  light,  volatile,  and  in- 
ammable. 

Ether,  muriatic.  Marine  oether.  Muria- 
tic (ether  is  obtained  by  mixing  and  distilling  al- 
kohol with  extremely  concentrated  muriate  oftin. 
It  is  stimulant,  antiseptic,  and  diuretic. 

Ether,  nitrous.  Nitric  naphtha.  This  is 
only  a  stronger  preparation  than  the  spiritus 
aetheris  nilrici  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia; 
it  is  produced  by  the  distillation  of  two  parts  of 
alkohol  to  one  part  and  a  half  of  fuming  nitric 
acid. 

Etheh,  suli>hijric.  See  JEther  sulphu- 
ricus. 

Ether,  vitriolic.  See  JEther  sulphu- 
rieui. 

ETIIERIAL.  A  term  applied  to  any  highly 
rectified  essential  oil,  or  spirit.  See  Oleum  telhe- 
reum. 

Ethiops,  antimonial.  See  uEthiops  antimo- 
nialii. 

Ethiops,  martial.    The  black  oxide  of  iron. 

Ethiopa,  mineral.  See  Hydrargyri  sulphu- 
retiuii  nigrum. 

El  hi  op>-  per  se.  See  Hydrargyri  oxydum 
cinenuni. 

ETHMOID.  (Ethmoides;  from  tfyo{,  a 
sieve,  and  ciioi,  form  :  because  it  is  perforated 
like  a  sieve. )      Sieve-like. 

Ethmoid  iiom  .  Oi  lihmoideum  ;  os  ath- 
moides.  Cribriform  bone^  A  bone  of  the  head. 
This  is,  perhaps,  one  of  me  most  curious  bones 
of  the  human  body.  It  appears  almost  a  cube, 
not  of  solid  bone  but  exceedingly  light,  spongy, 
and  consisting  of  many  convoluted  plates,  winch 
form  a  net-work,  like  honey-comb.  It  is  curious- 
ly i  nelosed  in  the  OS  trontis,  betwixt  the  orbitary 
i  that  bone.  One  horizontal  plate  re- 
ri  iras  tin-  olfactory  nerves,  which  perforate  that 
plate  with  inch  a  number  of  small  holes,  that  it 
■    ~n  vi   ;    whence  the  bone   is    named 

cribriform,  or  ethmoid  bone.    Other  plates  drop- 

pina  pei  pi  niliiiiiarly  from  this  one,  receive  the 
divided  nerves,  and  give  them  an  opportunity  of 
•  tpasjdinj  into  the  organ  of  smelling  ;  and  these 
honch,  upon  which  the  olfactory  nerves  are  spread 
out,  are  so  much  convoluted  as  to  extend  the  sur- 
face of  this  lens  verj  greatly,  and  are  named 
D<  I.  Another  flat  plate  lies  in  the  orbit 
■t  tin  in  ,  hi1  I  In  mil'  wi\  mouth,  by  the  rolling 
i  eve  it  is  named  the  n^  planum,  or  smooth 
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bone.  So  that  the  ethmoid  bone  supports  the 
forepart  of  the  brain,  receives  the  ohactory 
nerves,  forms  the  organ  of  smelling,  and  makes 
the  chief  part  of  the  orbit  of  the  eye;  and  the 
spongy  bones,  and  the  os  planum,  are  neither 
ol  them  distinct  bones,  but  parts  of  this  ethmoid 
bone. 

The  cribriform  plate  is  exceedingly  delicate 
and  thin  ;  lies  horizontally  over  the  root  of  the 
nose  ;  and  fills  up  neatly  the  space  betwixt  the 
two  orbitary  plates  of  the  frontal-bone.  The 
olfactory  nerves,  like  two  small  flat  lobes,  lie  out 
upon  this  plate,  and,  adhering  to  it,  shoot  down 
like  many  roots  through  this  hone,  so  as  to  perfo- 
rate it  with  numerous  small  holes,  as  il  it  had 
been  dotted  with  the  point  of  a  pin,  01  like  a  nut- 
meg-grater. This  plate  is  horizontal  ;  but  its 
processes  are  perpendicular,  one  above,  and  three 
below. 

1.  The  first  perpendicular  process  is  what  is 
called  crista  galli ;  a  small  perpendicular  pro- 
jection, somewhat  like  a  cock's  comb,  but  ex- 
ceedingly small,  standing  directly  upwards  from 
the  middle  of  the  cribriform  plate,  and  dividing 
that  plate  into  two ;  so  that  one  olfactory  nerve 
lies  upon  each  side  of  the  crista  galli  ,  and  the 
root  of  the  falx,  or  septum,  betwixt  the  two  hem- 
ispheres ol  the  brain,  begins  from  this  process. 
The  foramen  caecum,  or  blind  hole  of  the  frontal 
bone,  is  formed  partly  by  the  root  of  the  crista 
galli,  which  is  very  smooth,  and  sometimes,  it  i-; 
said,  hollow,  or  cellular. 

2.  Exactly  opposite  this,  and  in  the  same  di- 
rection with  it,  , .  perpendicular  to  the  ethmoid 
plate,  stands  out  the  nasal  plate  of  the  ethmoid 
bone.  It  is  sometimes  called  azygous,  or  single 
process  of  the  ethmoid,  and  forms  Hie  beginning 
of  that  septum,  or  partition,  which  divides  the 
two  nostrils.  This  process  is  thin  but  firm,  and 
composed  of  solid  bone  ;  it  is  commonly  inclined 
a  little  to  one  side,  so  as  to  make  the  nostrils  of 
unequal  size.  The  azygous  process  is  united 
with  the  vomer,  which  forms  the  chief  part  of 
the  partition  ;  so  that  the  septum,  or  partition  of 
the  nose,  consists  of  the  azygous  process  of  the 
ethmoid  bone  above,  of  the  vomer  below,  and  of 
the  cartilage  in  the  fyre  or  projecting  part  ol  the 
nose  ;  but  the  cartilage  Tots  away,  so  that  what- 
ever is  seen  ol  the  septum  in  the  skull  must  be  part 
either  of  the  ethmoid  bone  or  vomer. 

3.  Upon  either  side  of  the  septum,  there  hangs 
down  a  spongy  bone,  one  hangiflg  in  each  uostrfl. 
They  are  each  rolled  up  lilce  a  scroll  ol  parchment; 
they  arc  very  spongy ;  are  covered  with  a  deli- 
cate and  sensible  membrane  ;  and  when  the  ol- 
factory nerves  depart  from  the  cribriform  plate  of 
the  ethmoid  bone,  they  attach  themselves  to  the 
septum,  and  to  these  upper  spongy  bones,  and  ex- 
pand upon  them  so  that  the  convolutions  ol  these 
nones  are  of  material  use  in  expanding  the  organ 
of  swelling,  and  detaining  the  odorous  i  fHuviu 
till  the  impression  be  perfect.  1  heir  convolu- 
tions are  more  numerous  in  the  lower  animals, 
in  proportion  as  they  need  a  more  acute  sense. 
They  are  named  spongy  or  tui  binated  bones, 
from  their  convolutions  resembling  the  many  folds 
of  a  turban. 

The  spongy  bones  have  a  great  many  honey- 
comb-like cells  connected  witn  them,  which  be- 
long also  to  the  organ  of  smell,  an.,  which  are 
useful  perhaps  by  detaining  the  effluvia  ol  odorous 
bodies,  and  also  by  revtrberating  the  voice. 
Thus,  in  a  common  cold,  while  the  voice  is  hurt 
by  an  affection  of  these  cells,  the  sense  of  smell- 
ing is  almost  lost. 

■1.  The  orbitary  plate,  of  the  ethmoid  bone, 
i«  a  larsre  surface  :  confuting  of  a  very  firm  plat'- 
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of  bone,  of  a  regular  square  form :  exceedingly 
smooth  and  polished  ;  it  forms  a  great  part  of  the 
socket  for  the  eye,  lying  on  its  inner  side.  When 
we  see  it  in  the  det  ched  bone,  we  know  it  to  be 
just  the  flat  side  of  the  ethmoid  bone  ;  but  while 
it  is  incased  in  the  socket  of  the  eye,  we  shouid 
believe  it  to  be  a  small  square  bone  :  and  from  this, 
and  from  its  smoothness,  it  has  got  the  distinct 
name  of  os  planum. 

The  cells  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  which  form  so 
important  a  share  of  the  organ  of  smell,  are  ar- 
ranged in  great  numbers  along  the  spongy  bone. 
They  are  small  neut  cells,  much  like  a  honey- 
corn.),  and  regulaily  arranged  in  two  rows,  parted 
from  each  other  by  a  thin  partition  ;  so  that  'he  os 
planum  seems  to  have  one  set  of  cells  attached  to 
it,  while  another  regular  set  of  cells  belongs  iu  like 
manner  to  the  spongy  bones.  There  are  thus 
twelve  in  number  opening  into  each  other,  and 
into  the  nose. 

These  cells  are  frequently  the  seat  of  venereal 
ulcers ;  and  the  spongy  bones  are  the  surface 
where  polypi  often  sprout  up.  And  from  the  gene- 
ral connections  and  forms  of  the  bone,  we  can 
easily  understand  how  the  venereal  ulcer,  when 
deep  n  the  nose,  having  got  to  these  cells,  cannot 
be  cured,  but  undermines  all  the  face  ;  how  the 
venereal  disease,  having  affected  the  nose,  soon 
spreads  to  the  eye,  and  how  even  the  brain  itself  is 
not  safe.  We  see  the  danger  of  a  blow  upon  the 
nose,  which,  by  a  force  upon  the  septum,  or  mid- 
'  die  partition,  may  depress  the  delicate  cribriform 
plate,  so  as  to  oppress  the  brain  with  all  the  ef- 
fects of  a  fractured  skull,  and  without  any  opera- 
tion which  can  give  relief.  And  we  also  see  the 
danger  ot  pulling  away  polypi,  which  are  firmly 
attached  to  the  upper  spongy  bone. 

ETHMOI'DEN.     See  Ethmoid  bone. 

ETMULLEK,  Michael,  was  born  at  Leip- 
sic,  in  1644.  He  graduated  there  at  the  age  of 
tiveuty-four,  after  going  through  the  requisite 
studies,  and  much  improving  himself  by  travel- 
ling through  different  parts  of  Europe.  Eight 
years  after  he  was  appointed  professor  of  botany 
in  that  University,  as  well  as  extraordinary  pro- 
fessor of  surgery  and  anatomy.  He  fulfilled 
those  offices  with  great  applause,  and  his  death, 
which  happened  in  1683,  was  generally  regretted 
by  the  faculty  of  Lei]  sic.  He  was  a  very  volu- 
minous writer,  and  his  works  were  considered  to 
have  sufficient  merit  to  be  translated  into  most 
European  languages. 

E'tron.  (From  c&u>,  to  eat,  as  containing  the 
receptacles  of  the  food.)     The  hypogastrium. 

Eua'nthemim.  (Froniiu,  well,  and  avdtpos, 
a  flower  :  so  named  from  the  beauty  of  its  flow- 
ers.)    The  chamomile. 

Eua'phium.  (From  w,  wel ,  and  ad>v,  the 
touch  :  so  called  because  its  touch  was  supposed 
to  give  ease. )     A  medicine  for  the  piles. 

EUCHLOKLNE.     See  Chlorous  oxide. 

Ecclase.     The  prismatic  emerald. 

Eudialite.  A  brownish  red-coloured  mine- 
ral  belonging^  to  the  tessular  sys  em  of  Molis. 

EUDIO'METER.  An  instrument  by  which 
the  quantity  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  in  atmosphe- 
rical air  can  be  ascertained.  Several  methods 
have  been  employed,  all  founded  upon  the  princi- 
ple of  decomposing  common  air  by  means  of  a 
body  which  has  a  greater  affinity  for  the  oxygen. 
See  Eudiometry 

EUDIOMETRY.  The  method  of  ascertain- 
ing the  purity  of  atmospheric  air. 

Wo  sooner  was  the  composition  of  the  atmos- 
phere known,  than  it  became  an  inquiry  of  import- 
ance to  find  out  a  method  of  ascertaining,  with 
facility  and  precision,  the  relative  quantity  of 
390 
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oxygen  gas  contained  in  a  given  bulk  of  atmos- 
pheric air.  v 

The  instruments  in  which  the  oxygen  gas  of  a 
determined  quantity  of  air  was  ascertained,  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Eudiometers,  because  they 
were  considered  as  measurers  of  the  purity  of 
air.  They  are,  however,  more  properly  called 
Oximeters. 

The  eudiometers  proposed  by  different  chemists, 
are  the  ft  blowing  : 

1.  Priestley's  Eudiometer.— The  first  eudiome- 
ter was  made  in  consequence  of  Dr.  Priestley's 
discovery,  that  when  nitrous  gas  is  mixed  with 
atmospheric  air  over  water.,  the  bulk  of  the  mix- 
ture diminishes  rapidly,  in  consequence  of  the 
combination  of  the  gas  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air, 
and  the  absorption  of  the  nitric  acid  thus  formed 
by  the  water. 

When  nitrous  gas  is  mixed  with  nitrogen  gas, 
no  diminution  takes  place  ;  but  when  it  is  mixed 
with  oxygen  gas,  in  proper  proportions,  the  ab- 
sorption is  complete.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  ' 
in  all  cases  of  a  mixture  of  these  two  gases,  the 
diminution  will  be  proportional  to  the  quantity  of 
the  oxygen.  Of  course  it  will  indicate  the  pro- 
portion of  oxygen  in  air ;  and  by  mixing  it  with 
different  portions  of  air,  it  will  indicate  the  dif- 
ferent quantities  of  oxygen  which  they  contain, 
provided  the  component  parts  of  air  be  suscepti- 
ble of  variation. 

Dr.  Priestley's  method  was  to  mix  together 
equal  hulks  of  air  and  nitrous  gas  in  a  low  jar, 
and  then  transfer  the  mixture  into  a  narrow  gra- 
duated glass  tube  about  three  feet  long,  in  order 
to  measure  the  diminution  ot  bulk.  He  expressed 
this  diminution  by  the  number  of  hundredth  parts 
remaining.  Thus,  suppose  he  had  mixed  toge- 
ther equal  parts  of  nitrous  gas  and  air,  and  that 
the  sum  total  was  200  (or  2.00  : )  suppose  the  re- 
siduum, when  measured  in  the  graduated  tube,  to 
amount  to  104  (or  1.04,)  and  of  course  that  96 
parts  of  the  whole  had  disappeared,  he  denoted 
the  purity  of  the  air  thus  tried  by  101. 

This  method  of  analysing  air  by  means  of  ni- 
trous gas  is  liable  to  many  errors.  For  the  water 
over  which  the  experiment  is  made  may  contain 
more  or  less  carbonic  acid,  atmospheric  air,  or 
other  heterogeneous  substance.  The  nitrous  gas  is 
not  always  of  the  same  purity,  and  is  partly  ab- 
sorbed by  the  nitrous  acid  which  is  formed ;  the 
figure  of  the  vessel,  and  many  other  circumstances 
are  capable  of  occasioning  considerable  differ- 
ences in  the  results. 

Fontana,  Cavendish,  Ladriani,  Magellan,  Von 
Humboldt,  and  Dr.  Falconer,  have  made  series 
of  laborious  experiments  to  bring  the  test  of  ni- 
trous gas  to  a  state  «f  complete  accuracy  ;  but, 
notwithstanding  the  exertions  of  these  philoso- 
phers, the  methods  of  analysing  air  by  means  of 
nitrous  gas  arc  liable  to  so  many  anomalies,  that 
it  is  unnecessary  to  give  a  particular  description 
of  the  different  instruments  invented  by  them. 

2.  ScheeWs  Eudiometer. — This  is  merely  a 
graduated  glass  cylinder,  containing  a  given 
quantity  of  air,  exposed  to  a  mixture  of  iron 
filings  and  sulphur,  formed  into  a  paste  with 
water.  The  substances  may  be  made  use  of  in 
the  following  manner  : 

Make  a  quantity  of  sulphur  in  powder,  and 
iron  filings,  into  a  paste  with  water,  and  place 
the  mixture  in  a  saucer,  or  plate,  over  water,  on 
a  stand  raised  above  the  fluid  ;  then  invert  over 
it  a  graduated  bell-glass,  and  allow  this  to  stand 
lor  a  few  days.  The  air  contained  in  the  bell- 
glass  will  gradually  diminish,  as  will  appear  from 
the  ascent  of  the  water. 

When  no  further  diminution  takes  place,  tha 
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vessel  containing  the  sulnhuret  must  be  removed, 
and  the  remaining  ;ur  will  be  found  to  be  nitrcgen 
gas  which  was  contained  in  that  quantity  of  at- 
mospheric air. 

Id  this  proems,  the  moistened  sulphuret  of  iron 
baa  a  great  affinity  to  oxygen ,  it  attracts  and 
separates  it  from  the  atmospheric  air,  and  the  ni- 
trogen gas  is  hit  behind  ,  tin-  sulphur,  during  the 
experiment,  is  converted  into  sulphuric  acid,  and 
UU  iron  oxidised,  and  sulphate  oi  iron  results. 

The  air  which  is  exposed  to  moistened  iron  and 
sulphur,  gradually  becomes  diminished,  on  ac- 
count of  its  oxygen  Combining  with  a  portion  ot 
the  sulphur  and  iron,  while  its  nitrogen  remains 
behind.  The  quantity  of  oxygen  contained  in 
the  air  examined  becomes  thus  obvioa>,  by  the 
diminution  of  bulk,  which  the  volume  of  air  sub- 
mitted to  examination,  has  undergone. 

A  material  error  to  which  th.s  method  is  liable, 
i  that  the  sulphuric  acid  which  is  formed,  acts 
partly  on  the  iron,  and  produces  hydrogen  gas, 
which  joins  to  some  of  the  nitrogen  forming  am- 
monia ;  and  hence  it  is  that  the  absorption 
amounts  in  general  to  0.27  parts,  although  the 
true  quantity  of  oxygen  isno  more  than  from  0.21 
to  0.22. 

3.  De  Marti'*  Eudiometer. — De  Marti  obvi- 
ated the  errors  to  which  the  method  of  Scheele 
was  liable.  He  availed  himself,  for  that  purpose, 
of  a  hydroguretted  hiilphuret,  formed  by  boiling 
sulphur  and, liquid  potassa,  or  lime  water,  together. 
These  substances,  when  newly  prepared,  have 
the  property  of  absorbing  a  minute  portion  of  ni- 
trogen gas;    but   they   toe   this    property    when 

■  led  with  that  gas,  which  is  easily  effected 
by  agitating  them  for  a  few  minutes  in  contact 
with  a  small  portion  of  atmospheric  air. 

The  apparatus  is  merely  a  glass  tube,  ten  inches 
long,  and  rather  less  than  halt  an  inch  in  diameter, 
open  at  one  end,  and  hermetically  sealed  at  the 
other.  The  close  end  is  divided  into  one  hun- 
dred equal  parts,  having  an  interval  of  one  line 
between  each  division.  The  use  ol  this  tube  is 
to  measure  the  portion  of  air  to  be  employed  in 
the  experiment.  The  tube  is  filled  with  water; 
and  by  allowing  the  water  to  run  out  gradually, 
while  the  tube  is  inverted,  and  the  open  end  kept 
shut  with  the  finger,  the  graduated  part  is  exactly 
filled  with  air.  These  hundred  parts  of  air  are 
introduced  into  a  glass  bottle,  filled  with  liquid 
Milphnret  Of  lime  previously  satiiratid  with  nitro- 
■  as,  and  capable  of  holding  from  two  to  four 
tunes  the  bulkof  the  air  introduced.  The  bottle  is 
then  to  be  closed  with  a  ground  glass  stopper, 
and  agitated  for  five  minutes.  Alter  this,  the 
stopper  is  to  be  withdrawn,  while  the  mouth  of 
the  phial  is  under  water  ;  and,  for  the  greater 
accuracy,  it  may  be  closed  and  agitated  again. 
Lastly,  the  an  ta  to  be  again  transferred  to  the 
graduated  glass  tube,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  di- 
minution of  its  bulk. 

4.  Humboldt's  Eudiomettr — Consists  in  de- 
composing a  definite  quantity  of  atmospheric  air, 
by  means  of  the  combustion  ol  phosphorus,  after 
which,  ihe  portion  ut  gai  which  remains  must  be 
measured. 

Take  a  gbus  cytiader,  eloeed  at  the  top,  and 
whose  capacity  must  he  measured  into  sulliciently 

siunll  portion.  h\  a  graduated  soak  fixed  on  it. 

It  the  instrument  he  de*timiUolely  for  examining 
atmospheric  air,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  apply  the 

Iroin  the  orifice  of  the  cylinder  down  to 
about  halt  its  length,  or  to  sketch  that  scale 
mi    ■   -lip  ol   paper   pa-ted    on    the  outside  of  the 

..ml  to  \arni-li  it  orar  with  a  transparent 
I  irni-h. 

This  hall  of  the  eodiometrical  tube  is  divided 


into  titty  equidistant  parts,  which  in  this  case  in* 
dicate  hundredth  parts  of  the  whole  capacity  of 
the  instrument. 

Into  this  vessel,  full  of  atmospheric  air,  put  a 
piece  of  dry  phosphorus  (one  grain  to  every 
twelve  cubic  inches, )  close  it  air-tight,  end  heat 
it  gradually,  first  the  sides  near  the  bottom,  and 
afterwards  the  bottom  itself.  The  phosphorus 
will  take  fire  and  burn  rapidly.  Alter  every 
thing  is  cold,  invert  the  mouth  ol  the  eudiomettr- 
tube  into  a  basin  of  water,  and  withdraw  the 
cork.  The  water  will  ascend  in  proportion  to 
the  loss  of  oxygen  gas  the  air  has  susta.ned,  and 
thus  its  quantity  may  be  ascertained. 

Analogous  to  this  is, 

5.  Seguin's  Eudiometer, — which  consists  of  a 
glass  tube,  of  about  one  inch  in  diameter  and 
eight  or  ten  inches  high,  closed  at  the  upper  ex- 
tremity. It  is  filled  with  mercury,  and  kept  in- 
verted in  this  fluid  in  the  mercurial  trough.  A 
small  bit  of  phosphorus  is  introduced  into  it, 
which  on  account  of  its  specific  gravity  being  less 
than  that  of  mercury,  will  rise  up  in  it  to  the  top. 
The  phosphorus  is  then  melted  by  means  of  a 
red-hot  poker,  or  burning  coal  applied  to  the 
outside  of  the  tube.  When  the  phosphorus  is  lique- 
fied, small  portions  of  air  destined  to  be  examined, 
and  which  have  been  previously  measured  in  a 
vessel  graduated  to  the  cubic  inch,  or  into  grains, 
are  introduced  into  the  tube.  As  soon  as  the  air 
which  is  sent  up  reaches  the  phosphorus,  a  com- 
bustion will  take  place,  and  the  mercury  will  rise 
airain.  The  combustion  com  in  us  till  the  end  of 
the  operation  ;  but,  for  the  great)  r  exactness,  Se- 
guin  directs  the  residuum  to  he  heated  strongly. 
When  cold,  it  is  introduced  into  the  trraduated 
vessel  to  ascertain  its  volume.  The  difference 
of  the  two  volumes  gives  the  quantity  of  the 
oxygen  gas  contained  in  the  air  subjected  to  ex- 
amination. 

6.  Berthol let's  Eudiometer. — Instead  of  the 
rapid  combustion  of  phosphorus,  Berihollet  has 
substituted  its  spontaneous  combustion,  which 
absorbs  the  oxygen  of  atmospheric  air  com- 
pletely ;  and,  when  the  quantity  of  air  operated  on 
is  small,  the  process  is  accomplished  in  a  short  time. 

Bertnollet'a  apparatus  consists  of  a  narrow  gra- 
duated glass  tube,  containing  the  air  to  be  exam- 
ined, info  which  is  introduced  a  cylinder,  or  stick 
of  phosphorus,  supported  upon  a  glass  rod,  while 
the  tube  stands  inverted  in  water.  The  phospho- 
rus should  be  nearly  as  long  as  the  tube.  Imme- 
diately aftei  the  introduction  of  the  phosphorus, 
white  vapours  are  formed  which  fill  the  tube  ; 
these  vapours  gradually  descend,  and  become  ab- 
sorbed by  the  water.  When  no  more  white  va- 
pours appe  ir,  the  process  is  at  an  end,  for  all  the 
oxygen  gas  which  was  present  in  the  confined 
quantity  of  air,  has  united  with  the  phosphorus  ; 
the  residuum  is  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  of  the 
air  submitted  to  examination. 

This  eudiometer,  though  excellent  of  the  kind, 
is  nevertheless  not  absolutely  to  be  depended 
upon  ;  for,  as  soon  as  the  absorption  of  oxygen 
is  completed  the  nitrogen  gas  exercises  an  action 
upon  the  phosphorus,  and  thus  its  bulk  becomes 
increased.  It  has  been  ascertained,  that  the 
volume  of  nitrogen  gas  is  increased  by  l-10th 
part  ;  consequently  the  bulk  of  the  r  siduum,  di- 
minished by  1-40, "gives  us  the  bulk  of  the  nitro- 
gen gas  ol  the  air  examined;  which  bulk  •ub- 
tiacted  from  the  original  mass  ed  air,  girea  us  the 
proportion  of  oxygen  gas  contained  in  it.  The 
same   allow  i-  in  the  eudiometer 

of  Begum. 

7  bacifs  Eudiometer.  I  litil  very  lately,  the 
preceding  pi  •  tnc  methods  of  deter- 
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tthriug  the  relative  proportions  of  the  two  ga^es 
which  compose  our  atmosphere. 

Some  of  thescmethods,  though  TCry  ingenious, 
are  so  extremely  slow  in  their  action,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  ascertain  the  precise  time  at  which 
the  operation  ceases.  Others  have  frequently  in- 
volved inaccuracies,  not  easily  removed. 

The  eudiometer  ot  Davy  is  not  only  free  from 
these  objections,  but  the  result  it  offers  is  always 
constant ;  it  requires  little  address,  and  is  very 
expeditious  ;  the  apparatus  is  portable,  simple, 
and  convenient. 

Take  a  small  glass  tube,  graduated  into  one 
hundred  equi-distant  parts  ;  fill  this  tube  with  the 
air  to  be  examined,  and  plunge  it  into  a  bottle, 
or  any  other  convenient  vessel,  containing  a  con- 
centrated solution  of  green  muriate  or  sulphate  of 
iron,  strongly  impregnated  with  nitrous  gas.  All 
that  :s  necessary  iO  be  done,  is  to  move  the  tube 
in  the  solution  a  little  backwards  and  forwards  ; 
under  these  circumstances,  the  oxygen  gas  con- 
tained in  the  air  will  be  rapidly  absorbed,  and 
condensed  by  the  nitrous  gas  in  the  solution,  in 
the  form  of  nt  irons  acid. 

N.  B.  The  state  of  the  greatest  absorption 
should  be  rearked,  as  the  mixture  afterwards 
emits  a  little  gas  which  would  alter  the  result. 

This  circumstance  depends  upon  the  slow  de- 
composition of  the  nitrous  acid  (formed  during 
the  experiment.)  by  the  oxide  of  iron,  and  the 
consequent  production  of  a  small  quantity  of  aeri- 
form fluid  (chii'fly  nitrous  gas  ; )  which,  having 
no  affinity  with  the  red  muriate,  or  sulphate  of 
iron,  produced  by  the  combination  of  oxygen,  is 
gradually  evolved  and  minsrled  with  the  residual 
nitrogen  gas.  However,  the  nitrous  gas  evolved 
might  be  abstracted  by  exposing  the  residuum  to 
a  fresh  solution  of  green  sulphate  or  muriate  of 
iron. 

The  impregnated  solution  with  green  muriate, 
is  more  rapid  in  its  operation  than  the  solution 
with  green  sulphate.  In  cases  when  these  salts 
cannot  be  obtained  in  a  state  of  absolute  purity, 
the  common  sulphate  of  iron  of  commerce  may 
be  employed.  One  cubic  inch  of  moderately  im- 
pregnated solution,  is  capable  of  absorbing  five 
or  six  cubic  inches  of  oxygen,  in  common  pro- 
cesses ;  but  the  same  quantity  must  never  be  em- 
ployed for  more  than  one  experiment. 

In  all  these  different  methods  of  analysing  air, 
it  is  necessary  to  oporateon  air  of  a  determinate 
density,  and  to  take  care  that  the  residuum  be 
neither  more  condensed  nor  dilated  than  the  air 
was  when  first  operated  on.  If  these  things  are 
not  attended  to,  no  dependence  whatever  can  be 
placed  upon  tin  r  -'it  ot  the  experiments,  how 
carefully  soeve i  they  may  have  been  performed. 
I'  is,  rlierefore,  necessary  to  place  the  air,  before 
and  after  the  examination,  into  water  of  the  same 
temperature.  It  this,  and  several  other  little  cir- 
cumstances, have  been  attended  to,  for  instance, 
a  change  in  the  height  of  the  barometer,  &c.  we 
find  that  air  is  composed  of  about  0.21  of  oxygen 
gas,  and  0.79  of  nitrogen  gas  by  bulk.  But  as 
the  weight  of  these  two  gases  is  not  exactly  the 
same,  the  proportion  of  the  component  parts  by- 
weight  will  differ  a  little  ;  for  as  the  specific 
gravity  of  oxygen  gas  is  to  that  of  nitrogen  gas 
as  8  to  7  nearly,  it  follows  that  lOo  parts  of  air 
are  composed  by  weight  of  about  76  nitrogen 
gas,  and  24  oxygen  gas. 

The  air  of  this  metropolis,  examined  by  means 
of  Davy's  eudiometer,  was  found,  in  all  the  dif- 
ferent seasons  of  the  year  to  contain  0.21  of  oxy- 
gen ;  and  the  same  was  the  case  with  air  taken 
at  Islington  and  High-gate  ;  in  the  solitary  cells 
in  Cold- Bath-Fields  prison,  and  on  the  river 
39? 
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Thames.  But  the  quantity  of  water  cuniainea 
in  a  sriven  bulk  of  air  from  these  places,  differed 
considerably. 

EUGALENUS,  Severinus,  a  physician  of 
Doccum,  in  Fnesland,  known  chiefly  as  the  au- 
thor of  a  Treatise  on  the  Scurvy,  in  1604,  which 
once  maintained  a  considerable  character ;  but 
the  publication  of  Dr.  Lind,  pointing  out  his 
numerous  errors,  has  entirely  superseded  it. 

EUGE'NIA.  ( So  named  by  Micheli,  in  com- 
pliment to  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  who  sent 
him  from  Germany  almost  all  the  plants  described 
by  Clusius.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plant*  hi 
the  Linnrean  system.  Class,  Icosandria ;  Order. 
Monogynia. 

Eugenia  caryophyllata.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  tree  which  affords  (he  clove.  Cary- 
opl\yllus  aromaticus.  It  grows  in  the  East  In- 
dies, the  Moluccas,  &c.  The  clove  is  the  unex- 
panded  flower,  or  rather  the  calyx  ;  it  has  a  stron° 
agreeable  smell,  and  a  bitterish,  hot,  not  very 
pungent  taste.  The  oil  of  cloves,  commonly  met 
with  in  the  shops,  and  received  Irom  the  Dutch, 
is  highly  acrimonious  and  sophisticated.  Clove 
is  accounted  the.  hottest  and  most  acrid  ol  the 
aromatics  ;  and,  by  acting  as  a  powerful  stimu- 
lant to  the  muscular  fibres,  may,  in  some  cases  of 
atonic  gout,  paralysis,  &c.  supersede  most  others 
of  the  aromatic  class  ;  and  the  foreign  oil,  by  its 
great  acrimony,  is  also  well  adapted  for  several 
external  purposes  ;  it  is  directed  by  several  phar- 
macopoeias, and  the  clove  itself  enters  many  offi- 
cinal preparations. 

Eugenia  jambos.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  Malabar  plum-tree.  The  fruit  smells,  when 
ripe,  like  roses.  On  the  coast  of  Malabar,  where 
the  trees  grow  plentifully,  these  plums  are  ingreat 
esteem.  "They  are  not  only  eaten  fresh  off  the 
trees,  but  are  preserved  in  sugar,  in  order  to  have 
them  eatable  all  the  year.  Of  the  flowers,  a  con- 
serve is  prepared,  which  is  used  medicinally  as  a 
mild  adstringent. 

Ecge'us.  (From  tv,  well,  and  y>,,  the  earth: 
so  called  because  of  its  fertility.)     The  uterus. 

EUKAIRITE.  A  new  mineral  composed  of 
silver,  selenium,  copper,  and  alumina,  found  in 
the  copper  mine  of  Skrickerum,  in  Swisscrlanel. 

Eu'le.  (From  euAa^w,  to  putrefy.)  A  worm 
bred  in  foul  and  putrid  ulcers. 

Eunu'cuium.  (From  twovxos,  an  eunuch: 
so  called  because  it  was  formerly  said  to  render 
those  who  eat  it  impotent,  like  an  eunuch.)  The 
lettuce.     See  Lactuca. 

Eupatoriopha'lacron.  (From  tviralupiov, 
agrimony,  and  <j>a\a>c{>os,  bald.)  A  species  oi 
agrimony  with  naked  heeds. 

EUPATO'RIUM.  (From  Eupator,  its  dis- 
coverer :  or  quasi  hcpalorium,  from  ijirap,  the 
liver  ;  because  it  was  said  to  be  useful  in  diseatts 
of  the  liver. )  1 .  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plant* 
in  the  Linnsean  system.  Class,  Syngenesia; 
Order,  Polygamia  tBqualix. 

2.  The  phamiacopceial  name  of  the  Eupa- 
tori.um.     See  Eupatorium  cannabinum. 

Eupatorium  arabicum.  See  Eupatorium 
cannabinum. 

Eupatorium  cannabinum.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  hemp  agrimony.  Eupatorium; 
Eupatorium  arabicum.  The  juice  of  this  very 
bitter  and  strong-smelling  plant,  Eupatorium— 
foliis  digitatis  of  Linnaeus,  proves  violently 
emetic  and  purgative,  if  taken  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity, and  promotes  the  secretions  generally.  It 
is  recommended  in  dropsies,  jaundices,  agues,  &c. 
and  is  in  common  use  in  Holland  among  the 
lower  orders,  as  a  purifier  of  the  b 
ulcers,  senrw,  and  anasarca 
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hoiATornuM  mesues.    See  Achillea  age, a- 

VePSIA.     (From  iv,  well,  and  xseju,  to 
concoct.)    A  good  digestion. 

EUPbOTIC.  (Eupepticus ;  from  »,  good, 
and  irw7«,  to  digest.)     That  which  is  of  easy 

EUPHODITK.  A  species  of  rock,  composed 
nr  and  diallage. 

II  PHO'RBIA.  The  name  of  a  gemi3  of 
plants  in  the  Linnaian  system.  Class,  JJodecan- 
dria ;  Order,  Trigynia. 

Euphorbia  antuuorum.  The  systematic 
name  of  a  plant  supposed  to  produce  the  Euphor- 
bium. 

Euphorbia  canariensis.  In  the  Canary 
islands  this  species  of  spurge  afl'ords  the  gum 
euphorbium. 

Euphorbia  ctparissias.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  Cyprus  spurge.  Esulu  minor; 
TUhymalus  cyparissius.  This,  like  most  of  the 
spurges,  is  very  acrimonious,  inflaming  the  eyes 
and  oesophagus  after  touching  them.  It  is  now 
fallen  into  disuse,  whatever  were  its  virtues  for- 
merly, which,  no  doubt,  among  some  other*,  was 
that  of  opening  the  bowels  ;  for,  among  rustics, 
it  wai  called  poor  man's  rhubarb. 

Euphorbia  lathyris.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  plant  which  affords  the  lesser  cataputia  seeds. 
Cataputia  minor  ;  Euphorbia— umbella  quadri- 
fida,  dichotoma,  foliut  opposilis  integerrimu  of 
LinnKus.  The  seeds  possess  purgative  proper- 
ties ;  but  if  exhibited  in  an  over-dose,  prove 
drastic  and  poisonous  :  a  quality  peculiar  to  all 
the  Euphorbia. 

Euphorbia  officinarum.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  which  affords  the  euphorbium 
in  the  greatest  abundance.  Euphorbium  is  an 
inodorous  gum-resin,  in  yellow  tears,  which  have 
the  appearance  of  being  worm-eaten  ;  said  to  be 
obtained  from  several  species  of  euphorbia?,  but 
principally  from  the  Euphorbia  officinarum; 
aculatea  nuda  multangularis,  aculeis  germi- 
natis  of  Linnaeus  :  it  is  imported  from  Ethiopia, 
Libya,  and  Mauritania.  It  contains  an  active 
resin,  and  is  very  seldom  employed  internally, 
but  as  an  ingredient,  it  enters  into  many  resolvent 
and  discutient  plasters. 

Euphorbia  palustris.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  greater  spurge.  The  officinal  plant 
ordered  by  the  name,  Esula  major,  in  some 
pharmacopoeias,  is  the  Euphorbia  palustris; 
■umbella  multifida,  bifida,  involucellis  ovatis, 
foliis  lanceolatis,  ramis  sterilibus  of  Linnxus. 
The  juice  is  exhibited  in  Russia  as  a  common 
purge  ;  and  the  plant  is  given,  in  some  places,  in 
the  cure  of  intermittent*. 

Euphorbia  paralias.  TUhymalus  paralios. 
Sea-purge.  Every  part  of  this  plant  is  violently 
cathartic  and  irritating,  inflaming  the  mouth  and 
tauccs.  It  is  seldom  employed  in  the  practice  of 
this  country  ;  but  where  it  is  used  vinegar  is  re- 
commended to  correct  its  irritating  power. 

EUPHORBIUM.  (From  Euphorbus,  the 
physician  of  king  Juba,  in  honour  of  whom  it 
uned.)     See  Euphorbia  officinarum. 

EUPHRA'SIA.  (Corrupted  from Euphrosyne, 
•ri'^potnvt;,  from  tti/ipuv,  joyful :  so  called  because 
it  exhilarates  the  spirits.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
naran  system.  Class,  Didynamia  ;  Order,  An- 
Ifiospermiu. 

2.  The  pharmacopteial  name  of  eye-bri"ht. 
Sec  Euphrasia  o//iW;iu/w. 

Euphrasia  ofkk  inai.i».  The  systematic 
name  of  the  eye-bright.  This  beautiful  little 
plant,  Euphrasia— foliit  ovatis,  lineatu,argvt< 


Utntati*  oi  Lumens,  has  been  greatly  est> 
by  the  common  people,  as  a  remedy  for  all  dis- 
eases of  the  eyes  ;  yet,  notwithstanding  this,  and 
the  encomiums  of  some  medical  writers,  is  now 
wholly  fallen  in,to  disuse.  It  is  an  ingredient 
in  the  British  herb-tobacco. 

Eustachian  tube.  Tuba  eustachiuna. 
The  tube  so  called  was  discovered  by  the  great 
Eustachius.  It  begins,  one  in  each  ear,  from  the 
anterior  extremity  of  the  tympanum,  and  runs 
forwards  and  inwards  in  a  bony  canal,  which 
terminates  with  the  petrous  portion  of  the  tem- 
poral bone.  It  then  goes  on,  partly  cartilaginous, 
and  partly  membranous,  gradually  becoming 
larger,  and  at  length  ends  behind  the  soft  palate. 
Through  thistubc  the  air  passes  to  the  tympanum. 

Eustachian  valve.  See  Valvula  Eustachii. 

EUSTACHIUS,  Bartholomew,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  anatomists  of  the  16th  century, 
was  born  at  San  Severino,  in  Italy.  He  studied 
at  Rome,  and  made  himself  such  a  proficient  in 
anatomy,  that  he  was  chosen  professor  of  that 
branch  of  medicine  there,  where  he  died  in  1574. 
He  was  author  of  several  works,  many  of  which 
are  lost,  especially  his  treatise  "  De  Controver- 
siis  Anatoniicoruin,"  which  is  much  regretted. 
He  made  several  discoveries  in  anatomy  ;  having 
first  described  the  renal  capsules,  and  the  thora- 
cic duct  ;  also  the  passage  from  the  throat  to  the 
internal  ear,  named  alter  him  the  Eustachian 
tube.  A  series  of  copper-plates,  to  which  he  al- 
ludes in  his  "  Opuscula,"  were  recovered  by 
Lanckd,  and  published  in  the  beginning  of  the 
18th  century.  He  edited  the  Lexicon  of  Erotian 
with  a  commentary. 

Euthtpo'ria.  (From  Euflis,  straight,  and 
wopos,  a  passage. )  Euthyporos.  An  extension 
made  in  a  straight  line,  to  put  in  place  a  fracture, 
or  dislocation. 

EVAPORA'TION.  A  chemical  operation 
usually  performed  by  applying  heat  to  any  com- 
pound substance,  in  order  to  dispel  the  volatile 
parts.  "  It  differs  from  distillation  in  its  object, 
which  chiefly  consists  in  preserving  the  more 
fixed  matters,  while  the  volatile  substances  are 
dissipated  and  lost.  And  the  vessels  are  accord- 
ingly different :  evaporation  being  commonly 
made  in  open  shallow  vessels,  and  distillation  in 
an  apparatus  nearly  closed  from  the  external  air. 

The  degree  of  heat  must  be  duly  regulated  in 
evaporation.  When  the  fixed  and  more  volatile 
matters  do  not  greatly  differ  in  their  tendency  to 
fly  off,  the  heat  must  be  very  carefully  adjusted  ; 
but  in  other  cases  this  is  less  necessary. 

As  evaporation  consists  in  the  assumption  of 
the  elastic  form,  its  rapidity  will  be  in  proportion 
to  the  degree  of  heat,  and  the  diminution  of  the 
pressure  of  tlie  atmosphere.  A  current  of  air  is 
likewise  of  service  in  this  process. 

Barry  has  lately  obtained  a  patent  for  an  appa- 
ratus, by  which  vegetable  extracts  for  the  apothe- 
cary may  be  made  at  a  very  gentle  heat,  and  in 
I'acuo.  From  these  two  circumstances,  ex- 
tracts thus  prepared  differ  from  those  in  common 
use,  not  only  in  their  physical,  but  medicin- 
al properties.  The  taste  and  smell  of  the  ex- 
tract of  hemlock  made  in  this  way  are  remarka- 
bly different,  as  is  the  colour  both  of  the  soluble 
and  feculent  parts.  The  form  of  apparatus  is  as 
follows:  — 

The  evaporatiuir-pan,  or  still,  is  a  hemispheri- 
ca]  dish  of  cast-iron,  polished  on  its  inner  surface, 
and  furnished  with  an  air-tight  flat  lid.  From 
the  centre  of  this  a  pipe  rises,  and  bending  like 
the  neck  of  a  retort,  it  forms  a  declining  tube, 
which  terminates  in  a  copper  sphere  of  a  capacin 
three  (four?)  times  -renter  than  that  of  the  stili 
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There  is  a  stop-cock  on  that  pipe,  midway  be- 
tween the  still  and  the  globe,  and  another  at  the 
underside  of  the  latter. 

The  manner  of  setting  it  to  work  is  this :  — 
The  juice,  or  infusion,  is  introduced  through  a 
large  opening  into  the  polished  iron  still,  which  is 
then  closed,  made  air-tight,  and  covered  with 
water.  The  stop-cock  which  leads  to  the  sphere 
is  also  shut.  In  order  to  produce  the  vacuum, 
steam  from  a  separate  apparatus  is  made  to  rush 
by  a  pipe  through  the  sphere,  till  it  has  expelled 
all  the  air,  for  which  five  minutes  are  commonly 
sufficient.  This  is  known  to  be  effected,  by  the 
oteam  issuing  uncondensed.  At  that  instant  the 
copper  sphere  is  closed,  the  steam  shut  oil',  aud 
cold  water  admitted  on  its  external  surface.  The 
vacuum  thus  produced  in  the  copper  sphere,  which 
contains  four-fifths  of  the  air  of  the  whole  appara- 
tus, is  now  partially  transferred  to  the  still,  by 
opening  the  intermediate  stop-cock.  Thus,  four- 
filths  of  the  air  in  the  still  rush  into  the  sphere, 
and  the  stop-cock  being  shut  again,  a  second  ex- 
haustion is  effected  by  steam  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  first  was  ;  utter  which  a  momentary 
communication  is  again  allowed  between  the  iron 
still  and  the  receiver;  by  this  means,  four-fifths 
of  the  air  remaining  after  the  former  exhaustion, 
are  expelled.  These  exhaustions,  repeated  five 
or  six  times,  are  usually  found  sufficient  to  raise 
the  mercurial  column  to  the  height  of  28  inches. 
The  water-bath,  in  which  the  iron  still  is  im- 
mersed, is  now  to  be  heated,  until  the  fluid  that 
is  to  be  inspissated  begins  to  boil,  which  is  known 
by  inspection  through  a  window  in  the  apparatus, 
made  by  fastening  on,  air-tight,  a  piece  of  very 
strong  glass  ;  and  the  temperature  at  which  the 
boiling  point  is  kept  up,  is  determined  by  a  ther- 
mometer. Eb  nil  It  ion  is  continued  until  the  fluid 
is  inspissated  to  the  proper  degree  of  consistence, 
which  also  is  tolerably  judged  of  by  its  appear- 
ance through  the  glass  window.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  boiling  fluid  is  usually  about  100°  F., 
but  it  might  be  reduced  to  nearly  90°. 

In  the  Medico-chirurgical  Transactions  for 
1819,  (vol.  x.)  there  is  a  paper  by  J.  T.  Barry  on 
a  new  method  of  preparing  Pharmaceutical  Ex- 
tracts. It  consists  in  performing  the  evapora- 
tion in  vacuo.  For  this  purpose  he  employed  ap- 
paratus which  was  found  to  answer  so  well,  that, 
contemplating  its  application  to  other  manufac- 
tures, he  was  induced  to  take  out  a  patent  for  it, 
that  is  to  say,  for  the  apparatus.  As  it  has  been 
erroneously  supposed  that  the  patent  is  for  pre- 
pariog  extracts  in  vucuu,  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  correct  the  statement  by  a  short  quotation  from 
the  above  j>;i|>cr.  '  On  that  account,  I  have  been 
induced  to  take  out  a  patent  for  it,  (the  appara-' 
tus.)  It  is,  however,  to  be  recollected  by  this 
society,  that  I  have  declined  having  a  patent  for 
its  pharmaceutical  products.  Chemists,  desirous 
ofinspissating  extracts  in  vacuo,  are  therefore  at 
liberty  to  do  it  in  any  apparatus  differing  from 
that  which  has  been  made  the  subject  of  my  pa- 
tent ;  and  thus  these  substances  may  continue  the 
object  of  fair  competition  as  to  quality  and  price.' 
The  apparatus  combines  two  striking  improve- 
ments. The  first  consists  in  producing  a  vacuum 
by  the  agency  of  steam  only,  so  that  the  use  of 
air-pumps  and  the  machinery  requisite  for  work- 
ing thcia,  is  superseded. 

The  other  improvement  is  a  contrivance  for 
superseding  the  injection  of  water  during  the  pro- 
cess of  evaporation  in  vacuo." 
Evergreen  leaf.  See  Sempervircns. 
Everriculum.  (From  eveno,  to  sweep 
away. )  A  sort  of  spoon,  rised  to  clear  the  blad- 
dei  from  grav 
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EXACERBATION.  (Exacerbatio ;  from 
exacerbo,  to  become  violent.)  An  increase  of 
the  force  or  violence  of  the  symptoms  of  a  dis- 
ease. The  term  is  generally  applied  to  an  in- 
crease of  febrile  symptoms. 

EXjE'RESIS.  (From  cZaipcu,  to  remove.) 
One  of  the  divisions  of  surgery  adopted  by  the  old 
surgeons  ;  the  term  implies  the  removal  of  parts. 

Exa'lma.  (From  c^aWo/iai,  to  leap  out.) 
Hippocrates  applies  it  to  the  starting  of  the  ver- 
tebrae out  of  their  places. 

EXAMBLO'MA.  (From  cf<ui6,W,  to  mis- 
carry.)    An  abortion. 

EXAMBLO'SIS.     An  abortion. 

Exanastomo'sis.  (From  £101-0070/100),  to 
relax,  or  open. )  The  opening  of  the  mouths  of 
vessels,  to  discharge  their  contents. 

EXANGIA.  (Exangia;   from    ex,    and 

avyuov,  a  vessel.)  The  name  of  a  genus,  class, 
Jieematica ;  order,  Dysthetica,  in  Good's  Noso- 
logy. It  embraces  three  species,  Exangia  aneu- 
risma,  varix,  cyania. 

EXANTHE'MA.  {Exanthema,  atis.  n. ; 
from  el-avQcw,  effloresce,  to  effloresce,  or  break 
forth  on  the  surface.)  Exanthisma.  An  erup- 
tion of  the  skin,  called  a  rash.  It  consists  of  red 
patches  on  the  skin,  variously  figured ;  in  general 
confluent,  and  diffused  irregularly  over  the  body, 
leaving  interstices  of  a  natural  colour.  Portions 
of  the  cuticle  are  pften  elevated  in  a  rash,  but  the 
elevations  are  not  acuminated.  The  eruption  is 
usually  accompanied  with  a  general  disorder  of 
the  constitution,  and  terminates  in  a  few  days  by 
cuticular  exfoliations. 

EXANTHE'MATA.  (The  plural  of  exanthe- 
ma. )  The  name  of  an  order  of  diseases  of  the 
class  Pyrexia  in  Cullen's  Nosology.  It  includes 
diseases,  beginning  with  fever,  and  followed  by 
an  eruption  on  the  skin. 

EXANTHEMATIC  A.  The  name  of  anorder 
of  diseases,  class,  Hamatica,  in  Good's  Nosology. 
Eruptive  fevers.  It  comprehends  four  genera, 
viz.  Exanthesis,  Emphlyis,  Empyesis,  Anthra- 
cia. 

EXANTHESIS.  (From  ^,  extra,  and  av9e«>, 
floreo. )  The  name  of  a  genus  of  disease,  class, 
Eccritica  ;  order,  Acrotica,  in  Good's  Nosology. 
Cutaneous  blush.  It  affords  only  one  species, 
Exanthesis  roseola. 

Exanthi'sma.     See  Exanthema. 

Exanthro'pia.  (From  £|,  without,  and 
avdpwTTos,  a  man,  i.  e.  having  lost  the  faculties  of  a 
man.)  A  species  of  melancholy,  in  which  the 
patient  fancies  himself  some  kind  of  brute. 

Exara'gma.  (From  £^apar7a),  to  break.)  A 
fracture. 

Exa'rma.  (From  t^aipu,  to  lift  up.)  A 
tumour  or  swelling. 

Exarte'ma.  (From  t^ip'/aw,  to  suspend.) 
A  charm,  hung  round  the  neck. 

Exarthre'ma.  (From  e£updpoio,  to  put  out 
of  joint.)  Exarthroma  ;  Exarthrosis.  A  dis- 
location, or  luxation. 

Exarthro'jia.     See  Exarthrema. 

Exarthro'sis.     See  Exarthrema. 

EXARTICULA'TIO.  (From  ex,  out  of,  and 
articulus,  a  joint. )  A  luxation,  or  dislocation  of 
a  bone  from  its  socket. 

Exci'pcldm.  (From  excipio,  to  receive.) 
A  chemical  receiver. 

EXCITABI'LITY.  That  condition  of  living 
bodies  wherein  they  can  be  made  to  exhibit  the 
functions  and  phenomena  which  distinguish  them 
from  inanimate  matter,  or  the  capacity  of  organ- 
ised beings  to  be  affected  by  various  agents  called 
exciting  powers. 

Muchjponfusian  seems  tc  Lave  aris^.  in  medi 
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irom  the  application  of  the 
word  stimuli,  to  denote  the  means  necessary  to 
the  support  of  life;  and  particularly  by  Brown, 
in  his  celebrated  attempt  to  reduce  the  varied  and 
complicated  states  of  the  system  to  the  reciprocal 
action  of  the  exciting  powers  upon  the  excitabili- 
ty. By  this  hypothesis,  instead  of  regarding 
life  a*  a  continued  series  of  actions,  which  cannot 
~o  on  without  certain  agents  constantly  minister- 
ing to  them,  we  are  to  suppose  a  substance  or 
quality,  called  excitability,  which  is  superadded 
llgned  to  every  being  upon  the  commence- 
ment ol  its  living  state.  The  founder  of  the  Bru- 
nonian  school  considers  that  this  substance  or 
quality  is  expanded  by  the  incessant  action  ol  the 
exciting  powers.  These  are— air,  food,  and 
drink,  the  blood  and  the  secretion*,  as  well  as 
muscular  exertion,  sensation,  thought,  and  pas- 
sions, or  emotion,  or  other  functions  of  the  system 
itself:  and  these  powers,  which  exhaust  the  ex- 
citability or  produce  excitement  (according  to  the 
language  of  the  school, )  are  strangely  enough 
called  stimuli.  We  are  told,  that  it  is  in  tin-  due 
balance  between  the  exciting  powers  and  the  ex- 
citability that  health  consists :  for  if  the  exciting 
powers  be  in  excess,  indirect  ilebilily  is  _ pro- 
duced ;  and  where,  on  the  other  hand,  the  stimuli 
are  deficient  and  the.  excitability  accumulated, 
DSUes  a  state  of  direct  debility. 
EXCITATION.  (Excitatio;  from  excito,  to 
"  . )  The  act  of  awakening,  rousing,  or  pro- 
ducing some  power  or  action  :  thus  we  say,  the 
excitation  of  motion,  excitation  of  heat,  excita- 
tion of  the  passions,  &c.  Iu  natural  philosophy, 
it  is  principally  used  in  the  subjects  of  action  ol 
living  parts,  and  in  electricity  and  heat. 

EXCITEMENT.  According  to  the  opinion 
of  Brown,  excitement  U  the  continual  exhaustion 
of  the  mutter  of  life,  or  excitability  by  certain 
Ota,  which  hare  received  the  name  of  stimuli 
<>r  exciting  powers.  The  due  degree  of  this  ex- 
tension or  excitement  is  the  condition  necessary 
to  health  :  the  excessive  action  of  stimuli  causing 
indirect  debility  and  generating  sthenic  diseases, 
while  the  opposite  state  of  deficient  excitement 
produces  direct  debility,  and  gives  birth  to  a.sthe- 
nir  diseases:  and  death  is  said  to  result  equally 
irom  complete  exhaustion  of  the  excitability,  and 
Irom  total  absence  of  the  exciting  powers.  Ex- 
citement is  in  this  view  equivalent  to  that  forced 
-late  which  is  supposed  by  the  linmonian  school 
to  constitute  life. 

It  has  been  objected  to  this  hypothesis,  that  by 
simplifying  too  much  the  varied  phenomena  of 
healthy  functions  and  of  diseases,  it  necessarily 
i  lasied  together  conditions  of  the  system  which 
have  been  considered  as  widely  different,  and  of 
opposite  tendencies,  by  the  more  patient  observer. 
And  though  gladly  caught  at  by  many  as  pointing 
OUt  in  a  few  general  rules  the  mode  of  cure  in  ail 

unely,  by  restoring  the  proper  equili- 
brium  between  excitability   and   the   action   of 
Itinmli,  the   Bruoonian  theories  seem  now  to  he 
l.  Iiy  those  who  are   suspicious  of  bold 

ifications,  as  an  example  of  the  observation, 

•'  that  the  most  ingenious  way  of  becoming  foolish 
b\   I   ryetam;  and  the   surest  way  to  prevent 

truth,  is  to  set  up  something  in  the  room  ol  it.'' 
I   \t  TUNC.     That  which   has  the  power  of 

impressing  the  solids,  so  as  to  alter  their  action, 

ami  thus  produce  dii 
Exciting  <  u  IK.    That  which,  when  applied 

to  the  body,  excites  ;i  cli 

BXCOR] ATION.  ( Exeoriatio;  from txcorio, 
to  take  off  the  skin.)      An  abrasion  of  the  skin. 

B'XCRE  Mi  A  I .     [Exertntnhm;  from  ex- 
from.)    The  shrine  ! 


KXCRE  SCENCE.  (ExcrescetvUa  ;  from  *r- 
cresco,  to  grow  from.)     Any  preternatural  forma- 
tion of  flesh,  or  any  par!  of  the  body,  as  \ 
warts,  &c. 

EXCRETION.  (Excretio;  from  excerno, 
to  separate  from. )  This  term  is  applied  to  the 
separation  of  those  fluids  from  the  blood  of  an 
animal,  that  are  supposed  to  be  useless,  as  the 
urine,  perspiration,  and  alrine  faeces.  The  pro- 
is  the  same  with  that  of  secretion,  except 
with  the  alvine  faeces;  but  the  term  excretion  is 
applied  to  those  substances  which,  when  separated 
from  the  blood,  are  not  applied  to  any  useful  pur- 
poses in  the  animal  economy. 

EXCRETORY.  [Excretorius ;  from  excerno, 
to  purge,  sift,  &c.)  This  name  is  applied  to  cer- 
tain little  ducts  or  vessels  in  the  fabric  of  glands; 
thus  the  tubes  which  convey  the  secretion  out  of 
the  testicle  into  the  vcsicula-  seminales  are  called 
the  excretory  ducts. 
EXERCISE.  See^Eora. 
EXFOLIATION*.  (Exfoliatio;  from  ex/olio, 
to  cast  the  leaf.)  The  separation  of  a  dead  piece 
of  hone  from  the  living. 

Exfoliati'vum.  (From  exfolio,  to  shed  the 
leaf.)  A  raspatory  or  instrument  for  scraping 
exfoliating  portions  of  bon". 

Exi'scmos.  (From  £?,  dut  of,  and  10^(01',  the 
ischium.)     A  luxation  ol  the  thigh-bone. 

Exitu'ra.  (From  exco,  to  come  from.)  A 
running  absc 

E'xirrs.  (From  exeo,  to  come  out.)  A  pro- 
lapsus, or  falling  down  of  a  part  of  the  womb  or 
bowel. 

E'xochas.     (From  tfw,  without,  and  t^w,  to 
have.)     Exoche.     A  tubercle  on   the  outside  of 
the  anus. 
K'xoche.     Sec  Exoclms. 
Exocy'stk.     See  Exoeyttig. 
EXOCY'STIS.     (From  ;|uj,  without,  and  tcvftt, 
the   bladder.)     Exbcyste.      A  prolapsus  of  the 
inner  membrane  of  the  bladder. 

EXO'MPHALUS.  (From«&  out,  and  ou<pa\os, 
the  navel.)  Exomphalon.  An  umbilical  hernia. 
See  Hernia  umbiliculis. 

Exoncho'ma.  (Fromrf,  and  oy^os,  a  tumour. ) 
A  large  prominent  tumour. 

EXOPHTHA'LMIA.  (From  sf,  out,  and 
oibOaXpo;,  the  eye.)  A  swelling  or  profusion  of  the 
bulb  of  the  eye,  to  such  a  degree  that  the  eye-lids 
cannot  cover  it.  It  may  be  caused  by  inflamma- 
tion, when  it  is  termed  exophthalmia  inflamma- 
toria  ;  or  from  a  collection  of  pus  in  the  globe  of 
the  eye,  when  it  is  termed  the  exophthalmia 
purulenta;  or  from  a  congestion  of  blood  within 
the  globe  of  the  eye,  exophthalmia  sanguined. 
EXORMIA.  (Vtopnia  ;  from  rluppao),  to  break 
out.)  The  name  of"  a  genus  of  disease,  class, 
Eccritica  ;  order,  Acrotica,  in  Good's  Nosology. 
Papulous  skin.  It  has  lour  species,  viz.  Exormia 
strophulus,  lichen,  prurigo,  milium. 

EXOSTOSIS.  (From  f£,  and  orftov,  a  bone.) 
Hyperostosis,  A  morbid  enlargement,  or  hard 
tumour  of  a  bone.  A  genus  of  disease  arranged 
by  Culien  in  the  class  Locales,  and  ordtrTWiore*. 
The  bones  most  frequently  affected  with  extososis, 
are  those  of  the  cranium,  tha  lower  jaw,  sternum, 
humerus,  radius,  ulna,  bones  of  the  carpus,  the 
femur,  and  tibia.  There  is,  however,  no  bone  of 
the  body,  which  may  not  become  the  seat  of  this 
disease.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  bones  of 
the  cranium  affected  with  exostosis,  in  thbir  whole 
extent.  The  ossa  parietalia  sometimes  become 
an  inch  thick. 

The  exostosis,  however,  mostly  rises  from  the 
surface  of  the  bone,  iu  the  form  of  a  hard  round 
tumour:  and  venereal  exostoses,  or  nodes,  axe  ol 
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served  to  arise  Chiefly  on  compact  bones,  and 
aiich  of  these  as  are  only  superficially  covered 
with  soft  parts  ;  as,  for  instance,  the  bones  of  the 
cranium,  and  the  front  surface  of  the  tibia 

EXPANSION.  The  increase  of  surface,  or  of 
bulk,  to  which  natural  bodies  are  susceptible. 

EXPE'CTORANT.  {Expectorant ;  from  ex- 
pectoro,  to  discharge  from  the  breast.)  Those 
medicines  which  increase  the  discharge  of  mucus 
from  the  lungs.  The  different  articles  referred  to 
this  class  may  be  divided  into  the  following  orders: 

1.  Nauseating  expectorants  ;  as  squill,  ammo- 
niacum,  and  garlic,  which  are  to  be  preferred  for 
the  aged  and  phlegmatic. 

2.  Stimulating  expectorants ;  as  marrubiura, 
which  is  adapted  to  the  young  and  irritable,  and 
those  easily  affected  by  expectorants. 

3.  Antispasmodic  expectorants ;  as  vesicato- 
ries,  pedihivium,  and  watery  vapours  :  these  are 
best  calculated  for  the  plethoric  and  irritable, 
and  those  liable  to  spasmodic  affections. 

4.  Irritating  expectorants;  as  fumes  of  tobacco 
and  acid  vapours.  The  constitutions  to  which 
these  are  chiefly  adapted,  are  those  past  the 
period  of  youth,  and  those  in  whom  there  are 
evident  marks  of  torpor,  either  in  the  system 
generally,  or  in  the  lungs  in  particular. 

EXPERIENCE.  A  kind  of  knowledge  ac- 
quired by  long  use  without  any  teacher.  Expe- 
rience consists  in  the  ideas  of  things  we  have  seen 
or  read,  which  the  judgment  has  reflected  on,  to 
form  for  itself  a  rule  or  method. 

EXPERS.  Wanting ;  destitute.  The  trivial 
name  of  some  diseases  ;  as  dipsosis  expers,  in 
which  the  thirst  is  wanting. 

EXPIRA'TION.  {Expiratio;  from  expiro,  to 
breathe. )  That  part  of  respiration  in  which  the 
air  is  thrust  out  from  the  lungs.     See  Respiration. 

Expressed  oil.  Such  oils  as  are  obtained  by 
pressing  the  substance  containing  them  ;  as  olives, 
which  give  out  olive  oil,  almonds,  &c. 

Exsucca'tio.  (From  ex,  out  of,  and  succus, 
humour.)  An  ecchymosis,  or  extravasation  of 
humours,  under  the  integuments. 

EXTE'NSOR.  (From  extendo,  to  stretch 
out.)  A  term  given  to  those  muscles  the  office 
of  which  it  is  to  extend  any  part ;  the  term  is  in 
opposition  to  flexor. 

Extensor  brevis  digitorum  pedis.  A 
muscle  of  the  toes  situated  on  the  foot.  Extensor 
brevis  of  Douglas.  Calcanophalanginien  com- 
mune of  Dumas.  It  arises  fleshy  and  tendinous 
from  the  fore  and  upper  part  of  the  os  calcis,  and 
soon/orms  a  fleshy  belly,  divisible  into  four  por- 
tions, which  send  oft'  an  equal  number  of  tendons 
that  pass  over  the  upper  part  of  the  foot,  under 
the  tendons  of  the  extensor  longus  digitorum 
pedis,  to  be  inserted  into  its  tendinous  expansion. 
Its  office  is  to  extend  the  toes. 

Extensor  carpi  radialis  brevior.  An  ex- 
tensor musele  of  the  wrist,  situated  ,on  the  fore- 
arm. Radialis  externus  brevior  of  Albinus. 
Radialis  secundus  of  Winslow.  It  arises  tendi- 
nous from  the  external  condyle  of  the  humerus, 
and  from  the  ligament  that  connects  the  radius 
to  it,  and  runs  along  the  outside  of  the  radius. 
It  is  inserted  by  a  long  tendon  into  the  upper  and 
back  part  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  middle 
finger.  It  assists  in  extending  and  bringing  the 
liand  backward. 

Extensor  carpi  radialis  longior.  An 
extensor  muscle  of  the  carpus,  situated  on  the 
i'ore-arm,  that  acts  in  conjunction  with  the  former. 
Radialis  externus  longior  of  Albinus.  Radialis 
externus  primus  of  Winslow.  It  arises  thin, 
broad,  and  fleshy,  fromthe  lower  part  of  the  exter- 
nal ridge  of  the  os  humeri,  above  its  external  eon- 
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dyle,  and  is  inserted  by  a  round  tendon  into  the 
posterior  and  upper  part  of  the  metacarpal  bone 
that  sustains  the  fore-fingers. 

Extensor  carpi  ulnaris.  T 7 Inaris  externus 
of  Albinus  and  Winslow.  It  arises  from  the 
outer  condyle  of  the  os  humeri,  and  then  receives 
an  origin  from  the  edge  of  the  ulna ;  its  tendon 
passes  in  a  groove  behind  the  styloid  process  of 
the  ulna,  to  be  inserted  into  the  inside  of  the  basis 
of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  little  finger. 

Extensor  digitorum  communis.  A  mnscle 
situated  on  the  fore-arm,  that  extends  all  the 
joints  of  the  fingers.  Extensor  digitorum  com- 
munis manus  of  Douglas  and  Winslow.  Exten- 
sor digitorum  communis,  seu  digitorum  tensor 
of  Cowper,  and  Epichondylo-suspha-langettien 
commune  of  Dumas.  Cum  extensore  proprio 
auricularis  of  Albinus.  It  arises  from  the  ex- 
ternal protuberance  of  the  humerus :  and  at  the 
wrist  it  divides  into  three  flat  tendons,  which 
pass  under  the  annular  ligament,  to  be  inserted 
into  all  the  bones  of  the  fore,  middle,  and  ring 
fingers. 

Extensor  digitorum  longus.  See  Exten- 
sor longus  digitorum  pedis. 

Extensor  indicis.     See  Indicator. 

Extensor  longus  digitorum  pedis.  A 
muscle  situated  on  the  leg,  that  extends  all  the 
joints  of  the  four  small  toes.  Extensor  digitorum 
longus.  Peroneo-tibisus-phalangittien  com- 
mune of  Dumas.  It  arises  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  tibia  and  fibula,  and  the  interosseous  liga- 
ment;  its  tendon  passes  under  the  annular 
ligament,  and  then  divides  into  five,  four  of  which 
are  inserted  into  the  second  and  third  phalanges 
of  the  toes,  and  the  fifth  goes  to  the  basis  of  the 
metatarsal  bone.  This  last,  Winslow  reckons 
a  distinct  muscle,  and  calls  it  Peroneus  brevis. 

Extensor  longus  pollicis  pedis.  See 
Extensor  proprius  pollicis  pedis. 

Extensor  magnus.  See  Gastrocnemius  in» 
ternus. 

Extensor  major  pollicis  manus.  See 
Extensor  secundi  internodii. 

Extensor  minor  pollicis  manus.  See 
Extensor  primi  internodii. 

Extensor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis 
manus.  An  extensor  muscle  of  the  wrist  situated 
on  the  fore-arm.  Abductor  longus  pollicis 
manus  of  Albinus.  Extensor  primi  internodii 
of  Douglas.  Extensor  primus  pollicis  of  Wins- 
low. Extensor  primi  internodii  pollicis  of 
Cowper.  Cubito-radisus  metacarpien  du  pmice 
of  Dumas.  It  arises  fleshy  from  the  middle  and 
posterior  part  of  the  ulna,  from  the  posterior  part 
of  the  middle  of  the  radius,  and  from  the  inte- 
rosseous ligament,  and  is  inserted  into  the  os  trape- 
zium, and  upper  part  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of 
the  thumb. 

Extensor  pollicis  primus.  See  Extentor 
primi  internodii. 

Extensor  pollicis  secundus.  SeeExten- 
sor  secundi  internodii. 

Extensor  trimi  internodii.  A  muscle  of 
the  thumb  situated  on  the  hand,  that  extends  the 
first  bone  of  the  thumb  obliquely  outwards.  Ex- 
tensor minor  pollicis  manus  of  Albinus.  This 
muscle,  and  the  Extensor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis 
manus,  are  called  Extensor  pollicis  primus  by 
Winslow  ;  Extensor  secundi  internodii  by  Dou- 
glas ;  Extensor  secundi  internodii  ossis  pollicis 
of  Cowper.  Cubito-susphalangien  du  pouce  of 
Dumas.  It  arises  fleshy  from  the  posterior  part 
of  the  ulna,  and  from  the  interosseous  ligament, 
and  is  inserted  tendinous  into  the  posterior  part 
of  the  first  bone  of  the  thumb. 

Extfnsor  proprh'5  pollicis  pedis.    An 
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ior  muscle  of  the  great  toe,  situated  on  the 
loot.  Extensor  tongus  of  Douglas.  Extensor 
pollicis  longus  of  Winslow  and  Cowper.  Pero- 
neosusphalangien  du  pouce  of  Dumas.  It  arises 
by  an  acute,  tendinous,  and  fleshy  beginning,  some 
way  belowthe  head,  and  anterior  part  of  the  fibula, 
along  which  it  runs  to  near  its  lower  extremity, 
connected  to  it  by  a  number  of  fleshy  fibres, 
which  descend  obliquely,  and  form  a  tendon, 
which  is  inserted  into  the  posterior  part  of  the 
first  and  last  joint  of  the  great  toe. 

Extensor  secundi  internodii.  A  muscle 
of  the  thumb,  situated  on  the  hand,  that  extends 
the  last  joint  of  the  thumb  obliquely  backwards. 
Extensor  major  pollicis  manus  of  Albintis.  Ex- 
tensor pollicis  secundus  of  Winslow.  Extensor 
tirtii  internodii  of  Douglas.  Extensor  internodii 
ossit  pollicis  of  Cowper.  Cubito  susphalanget- 
tien  du  pouce  of  Dumas.  It  arises  tendinous  and 
fleshy  from  the  middle  part  of  the  ulna,  and  inter- 
osseous ligament ;  it  then  forms  a  tendon,  which 
mils  through  a  small  groove  at  the  inner  and  back 
part  of  the  radius,  to  be  inserted  into  the  last 
bone  of  the  thumb.  Its  use  is  to  extend  the  last 
phalanx  of  the  thumb  obliquely  backwards. 

Extensor  secondi  internodii  indicis 
proprius.     See  Indicator. 

Extensor  tarsi  minor.    See  Plantaris. 

Extensor  tarsi  suralis.  See  Gastrocne- 
mius internus. 

Extensor  tertii  internodii  indicis.  See 
Prior  indicis. 

Extensor  tertii  internodii  minimi 
diciti.     See  Abductor  minimi  digiti  manus. 

Externu9  mallei.     See  Laxator  tympani. 

EXTIPULATUS.  Without  stipulne.  A  bo- 
tanical term.     Applied  to  stems. 

EXTIRPATION.  (Extirpatio;  from  extirpo, 
to  eradicate. )  The  complete  removal  or  destruc- 
tion of  any  part,  either  by  cutting  instruments,  or 
the  action  of  caustics. 

E'XTRACT.  Extractum.  1.  When  chemists 
use  this  term,  they  generally  mean  the  product  of 
an  aqueous  decoction. 

2.  In  pharmacy  it  includes  all  those  prepara- 
tions from  vegetables  which  arc  separated  by  the 
agency  of  various  liquids,  and  afterwards  obtained 
from  such  solutions,  in  a  solid  state,  by  evapora- 
tion of  the  menstruum.  It  also  includes  those 
•  inces  which  are  held  in  solution  by  the  na- 
tural juices  of  fresh  plants,  as  well  as  those  to 
which  some  menstruum  is  added  at  the  time  of 
preparation.  Now,  such  soluble  matters  are  va- 
rious, and  mostly  complicated  ;  so  that  chemical 
accuracy  is  not  to  be  looked  for  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  term.  Some  chemists,  however,  have 
affixed  this  name  to  one  peculiar  modification  of 
vegetable  matter,  which  has  been  called  extrac- 
tive, or  extract,  or  extractive  principle  ;  and,  as 
this  forms  one  constituent  part  of  common  ex- 
tracts, and  possesses  certain  characters,  it  will  he 
proper  to  mention  such  of  them  as  may  influence 
its  pharmaceutical  relations.  The  extractive  prin- 
ciple has  a  strong  taste,  differing  in  different 
plants :  it  is  soluble  in  water,  and  its  solution 
lily  runs  into  a  state  of  putrefaction,  by 
which  it  is  destroyed.  Repeated  evaporations 
and  solutions  render  it  at  last  insoluble,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  combination  with  oxygen  from 
the  atmosphere.  It  is  soluble  in  alkohol,  but  in- 
soluble in  athcr.  It  unites  with  alumine,  and  if 
tioiled  with  neutral  salts  thereof,  precipitates 
lhem.  It  precipitates  with  strom:  acids,  and  with 
the  oxides  from  solutions  of  most  metallic  sal's, 
especially  muriate  of  tin.  It  readily  unites  with 
s.  rind  forms  compounds  with  them,  which 


are  soluble  in  water.    No  part,  however,  of  this 
subject,  has  been  hitherto  sufficiently  examined. 

In  the  preparation  of  all  the  extracts,  the  Lon- 
don Pharmacopoeia  requires  that  the  water  be 
evaporated  as  speedily  as  possible,  in  a  broad, 
shallow  dish,  by  means  of  a  water-bath,  until 
they  have  acquired  a  consistence  proper  for  ma- 
king pills  ;  and,  towards  the  end  of  the  inspissa- 
tion,  that  they  should  be  constantly  stirred  with 
a  wooden  rod.  These  general  rnles  require  mi- 
nute and  accurate  attention,  more  particularly  in 
the  immediate  evaporation  of  the  solution, 
whether  prepared  by  expression  or  decoction  in 
the  manner  as  well  as  the  degree  of  heat  by 
which  it  is  performed,  and  the  promotion  of  it  by 
changing  the  surface  by  constant  stirring,  when 
the  liquor  begins  to  thicken,  and  even  by  direct- 
ing a  strong  current  of  air  over  its  surface,  if  it 
can  conveniently  be  done.  It  is  impossible  to  re- 
gulate the  temperature  over  a  naked  fire,  or,  if  it 
be  used,  to  prevent  the  extract  from  burning  ;  the 
use  of  a  water  bath  is,  therefore,  absolutely  ne- 
cessary, and  not  to  be  dispensed  with,  and  the 
beauty  and  precision  of  extracts  so  prepared,  will 
demonstrate  their  superiority. 

EXTRACTION.  (Extractio  ;  from  exlratto, 
to  draw  out.)  The  taking  extraneous  substances 
out  of  the  body.  Thus  bullets  and  splinters  are 
said  to  be  extracted  from  wounds  ;  stones  from 
the  urethra,  or  bladder.  Surgeons  also  sometimes 
apply  the  term  extraction  to  the  removal  of  tu- 
mours out  of  cavities,  as  for  instance,  to  the 
taking  of  cartilaginous  tumours  out  of  the  joints. 
They  seldom  speak  of  extracting  any  diseased  ori- 
ginal part  of  the  body  ;  though  they  do  so  in  one 
example,  viz.  the  cataract. 

EXTRACTIVE.     See  Extract. 

EXTRA'CTUM.  (From  extraho,  to  draw 
out.)     An  extract.     See  Extract. 

Extractum  aconiti.  Extract  of  aconite. 
Take  of  aconite  leaves,  fresh,  a  pound ;  bruise 
them  in  a  stone  mortar,  sprinkling  on  a  little  wa- 
ter ;  then  press  out  the  juice,  and,  without  any 
separation  of  the  sediment,  evaporate  it  to  a  pro- 
per consistence.  The  dose  is  from  one  grain  to 
five  grains.     For  its  virtues,  see  Aconitum. 

Extractum  aloes  purificatum.  Purified 
extract  of  aloes.  Take  of  extract  of  spike  aloe, 
powdered,  half  a  pound  ;  boiling  water,  four 
pints.  Macerate  for  three  days  in  a  gentle  heat, 
then  strain  the  solution,  and  set  it  by,  that  the 
dregs  may  subside.  Pour  off  the  clear  solution, 
and  evaporate  it  to  a  proper  consistence.  The 
dose,  from  five  to  fifteen  grains.     See  Alois. 

Extractum  anthemidis.  Extract  of  cha- 
momile, formerly  called  extractum  chamaemeli. 
Take  of  chamomile  flowers,  dried,  a  potmd ;  wa- 
ter, a  gallon  ;  boil  down  to  four  pints,  and  strain 
the  solution  while  it  is  hot,  then  evaporate  it  to  a 
proper  consistence.  The  dose  is  ten  grains  to  a 
scruple.     For  its  virtues,  see  Antkemis  nobilis. 

Extractum  belladonna.  Extract  of  bel- 
ladonna. Take  of  deadly  night  shade  leaves, 
fresh,  a  pound.  Bruise  them  in  a  stone  mortar, 
sprinkling  on  a  little  water ;  then  press  out  the 
juice,  and  without  any  previous  separation  of  the 
sediment,  evaporate  it  to  a  proper  consistence. 
The  dose  is  from  one  to  five  grains.  For  its  vir- 
tues, see  Atropa  belladonna. 

Extractum  cinchonje.  Extract  of  bark. 
Take  of  lance-leaved  cinchona  bark,  bruised,  a 
pound ;  water  a  gallon  ;  boil  down  to  six  pints, 
and  strain  the  liquor,  while  hot.  In  the  same 
manner,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  four 
times  boil  down,  and  strain.  Lastly  consume  all 
the  liquors,  mixed  together,  to  a  proper  consi»' 
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ence.  This  extract  should  be  kept  soft,  for 
making  pills,  and  hard  to  be  reduced  to  powder. 

EXTRACTUM  CINCH0N.E    RESINOSUM.      Resi- 

nous  extract  of  bark.  Take  of  lance-leaved  cin- 
chona bark,  bruised,  a  pound ;  rectified  spirit, 
four  pints  ;  macerate  for  foiir  days  and  strain. 
Distil  the  tincture  in  the  heat  of  a  water-bath, 
until  the  extract  has  acquired  a  proper  consist- 
ence. This  is  considered  by  many  as  much  more 
grateful  to  the  stomach,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
producing  all  the  effeots  of  bark  in  substance, 
and  by  the  distillation  of  it,  it  is  intended  that  the 
spirit  which  passes  over  shall  be  collected  and 
preserved.  The  dose  is  from  ten  grains  to  half  a 
drachm.     See  Cinchona. 

Extractum  colocynthidis.  Extract  of 
eclocynth.  Take  of  colocynth  pulp,  a  pound ; 
water,  a  gallon  ;  boil  down  to  four  pints,  and 
strain  the  solution  while  it  is  hot,  and  evaporate  it 
to  a  proper  consistence.  The  dose  is  from  five 
to  thirty  grains.  For  its  virtues,  see  Cucumis 
colocynthis. 

Extractum  colocynthidis  compositum. 
Compound  extract  of  colocynth.  Take  of  colo- 
cvnth  nulp,  sliced,  six  drachms  ;  extract  of  spike 
aioc,  powdered,  an  ounce  and  half;  scammony 
gum-resin,  powdered,  half  an  ounce  ;  cardamom 
seeds,  powdered,  a  drachm  ;  proof  spirit,  a  pint. 
Macerate  the  colocynth  pulp  in  the  spirit,  for 
four  days,  in  a  gentle  heat :  strain  the  solution, 
and  add  it  to  the  aloes  and  scammony  ;  then,  by 
means  of  a  water  bath,  evaporate  it  to  a  proper 
consistence,  constantly  stirring,  and  about  the 
end  of  the  inspissation,  mix  in  the  cardamom- 
seeds.     The  dose  from  five  to  thirty  grains. 

Extractum  conii.  Extract  of  hemlock, 
formerly  called  succus  cicutae  spissatus.  Take 
of  fresh  hemlock,  a  pound.  Bruise  it  in  a  stone 
mortar,  sprinkling  on  a  little  water  ;  then  press 
out  the  juice,  and,  without  any  separation  to  the 
sediment,  evaporate  it  to  a  proper  consistence. 
The  dose  from  five  grains  to  a  scruple. 

Extractum  elaterii.  Extract  of  elalerium. 
Cut  the  ripe,  wild  cucumbers  into  slices,  and  pass 
the  juice,  very  gently  expressed,  through  a  very 
fine  hair  sieve,  into  a  glass  vessel ;  then  set  it  by 
for  some  hours,  until  the  thicker  part  has  sub- 
sided. Pour  off,  and  throw  away  the  thinner 
part,  which  swims  at  the  top.  Dry  the  thicker 
part  which  remains  in  a  gentle  heat.  The  dose, 
from  half  a  grain  to  three  grains.  For  its  virtues, 
see  Momordica  elaterium. 

Extractum  gentian.e.  Extract  of  gen- 
tian. Take  of  gentian  root,  sliced,  a  pound  ; 
boiling  water,  a  gallon  ;  macerate  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  then  boil  down  to  four  pints;  strain  the 
hot  liquor,  and  evaporate  it  to  a  proper  consist- 
ence. Dose  from  ten  to  thirty  grains.  See 
Gentiana. 

Extractum  glycyrrhiz.e.  Extract  of  li- 
quorice. Take  of  liquorice  root,  sliced,  a  pound  ; 
boiling  water,  a  gallon  ;  macerate  for  twenty-four 
hours,  then  boil  down  to  four  pints  ;  strain  the  hot 
liquor,  and  evaporate  it  to  a  proper  consistence. 
Dose,  from  one  drachm  to  half  an  ounce.  See 
Glycyrrhiza. 

Extractum  h.ematoxtli.  Extract  of  log- 
wood, formerly  called  extractum  ligni  campe- 
chensis.  Take  of  logwood,  powdered,  a  pound ; 
boiling  water,  a  gallon  ;  macerate  for  twenty- 
four  hours  ;  then  boil  down  to  four  pints  ;  strain 
the  hot  liquor,  and  evaporate  it  to  a  proper  con- 
sistence .  Dose  from  ten  grains  to  half  a  drachm. 
For  its  virtues,  see  Hamatoxylon  campechianum. 

Extractum  humuli.  Extract  of  hops. 
Take  of  hops,  four  ounces ;  boiling  water,  a  gal- 
lon ;  boil  down  to  four  pints ;  strain  the  hot  li- 
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quor,  and  evaporate  it  to  a  proper  consistence. 
This  extract  is  said  to  produce  a  tonic  and  seda- 
tive power  combined ;  the  dose  is  from  five  grains 
to  one  scruple.     See  Humulus  lupulu.i. 

Extractum  hyoscyami.  Extract  of  henbane. 
Take  of  fresh  henbane  leaves,  a  pound  ;  bruise 
them  in  a  stone  mortar,  sprinkling  on  a  little  wa- 
ter ;  then  press  out  the  juice,  and,  without  sepa- 
rating the  faeculencies,  evaporate  it  to  a  proper 
consistence.  Dose  from1  five  to  thirty  grains.  For 
its  virtues,  see  Hyoscyamus. 

Extractum  jalap.«.  Extract  of  jalap. 
Take  of  jalap-root  powdered,  a  pound ;  rectified 
spirit,  four  pints  ;  water,  ten  pints  ;  macerate  the 
jalap-root  in  the  spirits  for  four  days,  and  pour  off 
the  tincture  ;  boil  the  remaining  powder  in  the 
water,  until  it  be  reduced  to  two  pints  ;  then 
strain  the  tincture  and  decoction  separately,  and 
let  the  former  be  distilled  and  the  latter  evapo- 
rated, until  each  begins  to  grow  thick.  Lastly, 
mix  the  extract  with  the  resin,  and  reduce  it  to  a 
proper  consistence.  Let  this  extract  be  kept  in 
a  soft  state,  fit  for  forming  pills,  and  in  a  hard  one, 
so  that  it  may  be  reduced  to  powder.  The  dose 
from  ten  to  twenty  grains.  For  its  virtues,  see 
Convolvulus  jalapa. 

Extractum  opii.  Extract  of  opium,  for- 
merly called  extractum  thebaicum.  Opium  cola- 
tum.  Take  of  opium,  sliced,  half  a  pound;  wa- 
ter, three  pints  ;  pour  a  small  quantity  of  the 
water  upon  the  opium,  and  macerate  it  for  twelve 
hours,  that  it  may  become  soft ;  then,  adding  the 
remaining  water  gradually,  rub  them  together  un- 
til the  mixture  be  complete.  Set  it  by,  that  the 
fxculencies  may  subside  ;  then  strain  the  liquor, 
and  evaporate  it  to  a  proper  consistence.  Dose, 
from  half  a  grain  to  five  grains. 

Extracti'm  papaveris.  Extract  of  white 
poppy.  Take  of  white  poppy  capsules  bruised, 
and  freed  from  the  seeds,  a  pound ;  boiling  water 
a  gallon.  Macerate  for  twenty-four  hours,  then 
boil  down  to  four  pints  ;  strain  the  hot  liquor, 
and  evaporate  it  to  a  proper  consistence.  Six 
grains  are  about  equivalent  to  one  of  opium.  For 
its  virtues,  see  Papaver  album. 

Extractum  rhei.  Extract  of  rhubarb. 
Take  of  rhubard  root,  powdered,  a  pound  ;  prool 
spirit,  a  pint ;  water,  seven  pints.  Macerate  for 
four  days  in  a  gentle  heat,  then  strain  and  set  it 
by,  that  the  faeculencies  may  subside.  Pour  off 
the  clear  liquor,  and  evaporate  to  a  proper  con- 
sistence. This  extract  possesses  the  purgative 
properties  of  the  root,  and  the  fibrous  and  earthy 
parts  are  separated  ;  it  is  therefore  a  useful  basis 
for  pills,  as  well  as  given  separately.  Dose,  from 
ten  to  thirty  grains.     See  Rheum. 

Extractum  sarsaparill.e.  Extract  of  sar- 
saparilla.  Take  of  sarsaparilla  root,  sliced,  a 
pound  ;  boiling  water,  a  gallon  ;  macerate  lor 
twenty-four  hours,  then  boil  down  to  four  pints; 
strain  the  hot  liquor,  and  evaporate  it  to  a  proper 
consistence.  In  practice  this  is  much  used,  to 
render  the  common  decoction  of  the  same  root 
stronger  and  more  efficacious.  Dose  from  ten 
grains  to  a  drachm.  For  its  virtues,  see  Smilax 
sarsaparilla. 

Extractum  satuuni.  See  Plumbi  acetatis 
liquor. 

Extractum  taraxaci.  Take  of  dandelion 
root,  fresh  and  bruised,  a  pound  :  boiling  water, 
a  gallon  :  macerate  for  twenty-four  hours  ;  boil 
down  to  four  pints,  and  strain  the  hot  liquor  ;  then 
evaporate  it  to  a  proper  consistence.  Dose,  from 
ten  grains  to  a  drachm.  For  its  virtues,  see  Le- 
ontodon  taraxacum. 

EXTUAFOLIACEUS.  Applied  to  stipular, 
which  are  below  the  footstalk,  and   external 
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with  respect  to  the  leaf;  as  in  Astragalus 
onobrichit. 

EXTRAVASATION.  (Extravasatio ;  from 
/  itra,  without,  and  vas,  a  vessel. )  A  term  ap- 
plied by  surgeons  to  fluids,  which  are  out  of  their 
proper  vessels,  or  receptacles.  Thus,  when  blood 
u  effused  on  the  surface,  or  in  the  ventricles  of 
the  brain,  it  is  said  that  there  is  an  extravasion. 
When  blood  is  poured  from  the  vessels  into  the 
Mfity  of  the  peritonsum,  in  wounds  of  the  abdo- 
men, surgeons  call  this  accident  extravasation. 
The  urine  is  also  said  to  be  I  / rb -arasated,  when, 
in  consequence  of  a  wound,  or  of  sloughing,  or 
liberation,  it  makes  its  way  into  the  cellular  sub- 
stance or  among  the  abdominal  viscera.  When 
t  he  bile  spreads  among  the  convolutions  of  the  bow- 
els, in  wounds  of  the  gall-bladder,  it  is  also  a  spe- 
cies of  extravasation. 

EXTREMITIES.  This  term  is  applied  to 
the  limbs,  as  distinguishing  them  from  the  other 
divisions  of  the  animal,  the  head  and  trunk.  The 
extremities  are  four  in  number,  divided  in  man 
into  upper  and  lower  ;  in  other  animals  into  ante- 
rior and  posterior.  Each  extremity  is  divided 
into  four  parts  ;  the  upper  into  the  shoulder,  the 
arm,  the  fore-arm,  and  the  hand:  the  lower  into 
the  hip,  the  thigh,  the  leg,  and  the  foot. 

EYE.  Oculus.  The  parts  which  constitute 
the  eye  are  divided  into  external  and  internal. 
The  external  parts  are  : 

1.  The  eyebrows,  or  supercilia,  which  form 
arches  of  hair  above  the  orbit,  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  forehead.  Their  use  is  to  prevent  the 
sweat  falling  into  the  eyes,  and  for  moderating 
the  light  above. 

2.  The  eyelashes,  or  cilia,  are  the  short  hairs 
that  grow  on  the  margin  of  the  eyelids  ;  they 
keep  external  bodies  out  of  the  eyes  and  moderate 
the  influx  of  light. 

3.  The  eyelids,  or  palpebra,  of  which,  one 
is  superior  or  upper,  and  the  other  inferior,  or 
under ;  where  they  join  outwardly,  it  is  called 
the  external  canthus;  inwardly,  towards  the 
nose,  the  internal  canthus  ;  they  cover  and  de- 
fend the  eyes. 

The  margin  of  the  eyelids,  which  is  cartilagin- 
ous, is  called  tarsus. 

In  the  tarsus,  and  internal  surface  of  the  eye- 
lids, mall  glands  are  situated,  called  glandules 
Mi  ibomiana,  because  Meibomius  discovered 
them  ;  they  secrete  an  oily  or  mucilaginous  fluid, 
which  prevents  the  attrition  of  the.  eyes  and  eye- 
lids, niul  fafiiliWtM  their  motions. 

4.  The  lachrymal  glauds,  or  glaudula'  lachry- 
males,  which  are  placed  near  the  external  canthus, 
or  corner  of  the  eyes,  in  a  little  depression  of  the 
01  rroiitis. 

From  these  glands  six  or  more  canals  issue, 
which  are  called  lachrymal  ducts,  or  ductus  lach- 
njmales,  and  they  open  on  the  internal  surface  of 
the  upper  eyelid. 

5.  I  he  lachrymal  caruncle,  or  caruncula  lach- 
;  iymu/i\,  which  tl  situated  in  the  internal  angle, 

tun  of  the  eyelids. 

6.  1'unrta  Uuhrymulia,  are  two  callous  ori- 
■  >r  openings,  which  appear  at  the  internal 
of  the  tarsus  of  the  eyelids  ;  the  one  in  the 

superior,  the  Other  iu  the  inferior  eyelid. 

7.  The  Canutes  lachrymales,  or  lachrymal 
•  lucts,  are  two  small  canals,  which  proceed  from 

arymal  pointi  into  the  Lachrymal  sac. 

8.  The  eocctM  lachrymalis,  or  lachrymal  sac, 

is  a  membranous  MO,  which  is  situated  in  the  in- 
fernal canthus  ol  tb 

9.  The  duct  lit  HOMOtit,  or  BUa]  duct,  is  a  lncm- 

i   il,  «  In.  Ii  goei  from  the  inferior  pari 


low,  and  a  little  behind,  into  the  cavity  of  the  nose, 
and  opens  under  the  inferior  spongy  bone  into  the 
nostril. 

10.  The  membrana  conjunctiva,  or  conjunctive 
membrane,  which,  from  its  white  colour  is  called 
also  albuginea,  or  white  of  the  eye,  is  a  mem- 
brane which  lines  the  internal  superficies  of  the 
eyelids,  and  covers  the  whole  fore-part  of  the 
globe  of  the  eye  :  it  is  very  vascular,  as  may  be 
seen  in  inflammations. 

The  bulb,  or  globe  of  the  eye,  is  composed 
of  eight  membranes,  or  coverings,  two  chambers, 
or  camera,  and  three  humours,  improperly  so 
called. 

The  membranes  of  the  globe  of  the  eye,  are, 
four  in  the  hinder  or  posterior  part  of  the  bulb, 
or  globe,  viz.  sclerotica,  choroidea,  retina,  and 
hyaloidea,  or  arachnoidea  ;  four  in  the  fore  or 
anterior  part  of  the  bulb,  viz.  cornea  transparens, 
iris,  uvea,  and  capsule  of  the  crystalline  lens. 

The  membrana  sclerotica,  or  the  sclerotic  or 
horny  membrane,  is  the  outermost.  It  begins 
from  the  optic  nerve,  forms  the  spherical  or  glo- 
bular cavity,  and  terminates  in  the  circular  mar- 
gin of  the  transparent  cornea. 

The  membrana  choroidea,  or  choroides,  is  the 
middle  tonic  of  the  bulb,  of  a  black  colour,  be- 
ginning from  the  optic  nerve,  and  covering  the 
internal  superficies  of  the  sclerotica,  to  the  mar- 
gin of  the  transparent  cornea.  In  this  place  it 
secedes  from  the  cornea,  and  deflects  transversely 
and  inwardly,  and  in  the  middle  forms  a  round 
foramen.  This  circular  continuation  of  the 
choroidea  in  the  anterior  surface  is  called  iris,  in 
the  posterior  superficies,  uvea. 

The  round  opening  in  the  centre  is  called  the 
pupil,  or  pupilla.  This  foramen,  or  round  open- 
ing, can  be  dilated,  or  contracted  by  the  moving 
powers  of  almost  invisible  muscular  fibres. 

The  membrana  retina,  is  the  innermost  tunic 
of  a  white  colour,  and  similar  to  mucus,  being  an 
expansion  of  the  optic  nerve,  chiefly  composed 
of  its  medullary  part.  It  covers  the  inward  sur- 
face of  the  choroides,  to  the  margin  of  the  crys- 
talline lens,  and  there  terminates. 

The  chambet^s  or  camera  of  the  eyes  are  : 

1 .  Camera  anterior,  or  fore-chamber ;  an  open 
space,  which  is  formed  anteriorly,  by  the  hollow 
surface  of  the  cornea  transparens,  and  posterior- 
ly, by  the  surface  of  the  iris. 

2.  Camera  posterior,  that  small  space  which 
is  bounded  anteriorly  by  the  tunica  uvea,  and 
pupilla,  or  pupil ;  posteriorly  by  the  anterior  sur- 
face of  the  crystalline  lens. 

Both  these  chambers  are  filled  with  an  aqueous 
humour.  The  humours  of  the  eye,  as  they  are 
called,  are  in  number  three  : 

1.  The  aqueous  humour,  which  fills  both  cham- 
bers. 

2.  The  crystalline  lens,  or  humour,  is  a  pellu- 
cid body,  about  the  size  of  a  lentil,  which  is  in- 
cluded in  an  exceedingly  fine  membrane,  or  cap- 
stilu,  and  lodged  in  a  concave  depression  of  the 
vitreous  humour. 

3.  The  vitreous  humour  is  a  pellucid,  beauti- 
fully transparent  substance,  which  fills  the  whole 
bulb  of  the  eye  behind  the  crystalline  lens.  Its 
external  surface  is  surrounded  with  a  most  pellu- 
cid membrane,  which  is  called  membrana  hyaloi- 
dea, or  arachnoidea.  In  the  anterior  part  is  a 
fovea,  or  bed,  tor  the  crystalline  lens. 

The  connection  of  the  bulb  is  made  anteriorly, 
by  means  of  the  conjunctive  niembrane,  with  the 
inner  surface  of  the  eyelids,  (,r  palpebra;  poste- 
riori v,  by  the  adhesion  of  six  muscles  of  the  bulb 
and  the  optic  nerve,  with  the  orbiU 

•nticus,  perforates 
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the  sclerotica  and  choroides,  and  then  constitutes 
the  retina,  by  spreading  itself  on  the  whole  pos- 
terior part  of  the  internal  globe  of  the  eye. 

The  muscles  by  which  the  eye  is  moved  in  the 
orbit,  are  six  ;  much  fat  surrounds  them,  and 
fills  up  the  cavities  in  which  the  eyes  are  seated. 
The  arteries  are  the  internal  orbital,  the  central, 
and  the  ciliary  arteries.  The  veins  empty  them- 
selves into  the  external  jugulars.  The  nerves  are 
the  optic,  and  branches  from  the  third,  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  pair. 

The  use  of  the  eye  is  to  form  the  organ  of  vis- 
ion.    See  Vision. 

Externally,  the  globe  of  the  eye  and  the  trans- 
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parent  cornea,  are  moistened  with  a  most  limpid 
fluid,  called  lachrymte,  or  tears  ;  the  same  peilu- 
cid  subtile  fluid  exactly  fills  all  the  pores  of  the 
transparent  cornea ;  for,  deprived  of  this  fluid, 
and  being  exposed  to  the  air,  that  coat  of  the  eye 
becomes  dry,  shrivelled,  and  cloudy,  impeding 
the  rays  of  light. 

EYE-BRIGHT.     See  Euphrasia. 

EYE-BROW.     Supercilium.     See  Eye. 

EYE-LID.     Palpebra.     See  Eye. 

Eye-tooth.  The  fangs  of  the  two  upper  cus- 
pidati  are  very  much  larger  than  those  on  each 
side  and  extend  up  near  to  the  orbit,  on  which  ac- 
count they  have  been  called  eye-teeth.  See  Teeth. 
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•  or  ft.  In  a  prescription  these  letters  are 
abbreviations  of  fiat,  or  fiant,  let  it,  or  them  be 
made ;  thus  /.  bolus,  let  the  substance  or  sub- 
stances prescribed  be  made  into  a  bolus. 

FA'BA.     A  bean.     See  Bean. 

Faba  crassa.     See  Sedum  telephium. 

Faba  jegyptiaca.     See  JVymphaa  nelumbo. 

Faba  febrifuga.     See  Ignatia  amara. 

Faba  in  Die  a.     See  Ignatia  amara. 

Faba  major.     The  garden  bean.     See  Bean. 

Faba  minor.  The  horse-bean.  It  differs  no 
otherwise  from  the  garden  bean  than  in  being 
less. 

Faba  pechurim.  Faba  pichurim;  Faba 
pechuris.  Brasilian  bean.  An  oblong  oval, 
brown,  and  ponderous  seed,  supposed  to  be 
the  produce  of  a  Laurus,  brought  from  the  Bra- 
zils. Their  smell  is  like  that  of  musk,  between 
it  and  the  scent  of  sassafras.  They  are  exhibited 
as  carminatives  in  flatulent  colics,  diarrhoeas,  and 
dysenteries. 

Faba  purgatrix.     See  Ricinus. 

Faba  sancti  ignatii.     See  Ignatia  amara. 

Faba  suilla.     See  Hyoscyamus. 

Faba'ria.  (From /aba,  a  bean,  which  it  re- 
sembles.)    See  Sedum  telephium. 

FABRICIUS,  Hieronymus,  born  at  Aqua- 
pendente  in  Italy,  1537.  He  studied  at  Padua 
under  Fallopius,  whom  he  succeeded  as  profes- 
sor of  anatomy  and  surgery  there ,  which  office 
he  held  for  nearly  half  a  century  with  great  credit, 
and  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty -two,  uni- 
versally regretted.  The  republic  of  Venice  also 
conferred  many  honours  upon  him.  He  is 
thought  to  have  been  the  first  to  notice  the  valves 
of  the  veins,  which  he  demonstrated  in  1574. 
But  his  surgical  works  obtained  him  most  reputa- 
tion ;  indeed  he  has  been  called  the  Father  of 
modern  surgery.  His  first  publication  in  1592 
contained  five  Dissertations  on  Tumours, 
Wounds,  Ulcers,  Fractures,  and  Dislocations. 
He  afterwards  added  another  part,  treating  of  all 
the  diseases  which  are  curable  by  manual  opera- 
tion. This  work  passed  through  seventeen  edi- 
tions in  different  languages. 

FABRICIUS,  James,  was  born  at  Rostock, 
in  1577.  After  travelling  through  different  parts 
of  Europe,  he  graduated  at  Jena,  and  soon  gained 
extensive  practice.  He  was  professor  of  medicine 
and  the  mathematics  at  Rostock  during  forty 
years,  and  first  physician  to  the  Duke  of  Meck- 
lenburgh  ;  afterwards  went  to  Copenhagen,  and 
was  made  physician  to  the  kings  of  Norway  and 
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Denmark,  and  died  there,  in  1652.    He  has  left 
several  tracts  on  medical  subjects. 

FABRICIUS,  Philip  Conrad,  professor  of 
medicine  atHelmstadt,  was  author  of  several  useful 
works  in  anatomy  and  surgery.  His  first  treatise, 
"Idea  Anatomes  Practical, "  1741,  contained 
some  new  directions  in  the  Art  of  Injection,  and 
described  several  branches  of  the  Portio  Dora, 
&c.  In  another  work  he  has  some  good  observa- 
tions on  the  Abuse  of  Trepanning. 

FABRICIUS,  William,  better  known  by  the 
name  of  Hildanus,  from  Hilden,  in  Switzerland, 
where  he  was  born  in  1560.  He  repaired  to  Lau- 
sanne, to  complete  his  knowledge  of  surgery,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-six  ;  and  distinguished  himself 
there  by  his  assiduity,  and  the  successful  treat- 
ment of  many  difficult  cases.  He  studied  medicine 
also,  and  went  to  practise  both  arts  at  Payenne, 
in  1605  ;  but  ten  years  after  was  invited  to  Berne 
by  the  senate,  who  granted  him  a  pension.  In 
the  latter  part  of  his  life,  severe  illness  prevented 
his  professional  exertions,  which  had  procured 
him  general  esteem,  and  high  reputation.  His 
death  occurred  in  1634.  His  works  were  written 
in  German,  but  have  been  mostly  translated  into 
Latin.  He  published  five  "Centuries  of  Obser- 
vations," which  present  many  curious  facts,  as 
also  several  instruments  invented  by  him. 

FACE.  Fades.  The  lower  and  anterior  part 
of  the  cranium,  or  skull. 

FA'CIAL.  Facialis.  Belonging  to  the  face ; 
as  facial  nerve,  &c. 

Facial  nerve.  Nervus  facialis.  Portio 
dura  of  the  auditory  nerve.  These  nerves  are 
two  in  number,  and  are  properly  the  eighth  pair : 
but  are  commonly  called  the  seventh,  being  reck- 
oned with  the  auditory,  which  is  the  portio  mollis 
of  the  seventh  pair.  They  arise  from  the  fourth 
ventricle  of  the  brain,  pass  through  the  petrous 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone  to  the  face,  where 
they  form  the  pes  anserinus,  which  supplies  the 
integuments  of  the  face  and  forehead. 

FA'CIES.     The  face.     See  Face. 

Facies  hippooratica.  That  particular  dis- 
position of  the  features  which  immediately  pre- 
cedes the  stroke  of  death  is  so  called,  because  it 
has  been  so  admirably  described  by  Hippocrates. 

Facies  rubra.     See  Gutta  rosacea. 

FACTITIOUS.  A  term  applied  to  any  thing 
which  is  made  by  art,  in  opposition  to  that  which 
is  native,  or  found  already  made  in  nature. 

FA'CULTY.  Facultas.  The  power  or  abil- 
ity by  which  any  action  is  performed. 
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1  he  plural /if/ffi.     The  alvine  ex- 
ran  ti'iris.  ,   _  , 
I  M.     (Diminutive  of  far.)     A  sub- 
net obtained  by  bruising  or  grinding  certain 
vegetables  in  water.     It  is   tiiat  part  which,  after 
a  little,  tall,  to  the  bottom.     The  fxcula  of  plants 
.1,11.  i ,  principally  From  gun  or   mucus  in  being 
ulile  in  eold  water,  in  whieh  it  falls  with  won- 
derful quickness.     There   are  lew  plants  which 
do  nut  contain  factda ;  but  the  seeds  of  irrami- 
neoiis  and  leguminous  vegetables,  and   all   tube- 
rose roots  contain  it  most  plentilully. 

F.KX.  (fVr  acix.  f.  an  excretion.)  The 
alvine  excretiou  are  called/iew«. 

FAG  A'tlA.  ( From  fagus,  the  beech,  which 
it  resembles. )  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Lihme&D      system.         Class,     Tetrandriv  ; 

.  >rder  MonogyjUa. 

Fagara  major.     See  Fagara  plerotu. 

Fagara  octanpra.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  plant  which  afford)  Taeamahaca,  which  is 

a  resinous  substance  that  exudes  both  spontane- 
ously,  and  when  incisions  are  made  into  the  stem 
of  this  tree  ;  Fagara  foliolis  tomentorii,  of  Lin- 
naeus, and  not,  is  was  formerly  supposed,  from 
the  Populus  Ixilsumifna.  Two  kinds  of  a  ta- 
ihaoaare  met  with  in  the  shops.  The  best, 
called,  from  its  being  collected  in  a  kind  of  gourd 
shell,  taeamahaca  in  shells,  is  somewhat  unctuous 
and  soft,  of  a  pale  yellowish  or  greenish  colour, 
a  bitterish  aromatic  taste,  and  a  flagrant  delight- 
ful smell,  approaching  to  that  of  lavender  and 
ambergris,  '"'he  more  common  sort  is  in  semi- 
transparent  grains,  of  a  whitish,  yellowish, 
brownish,  or  greenish  colour,  and  of  a  less  grate- 
ful smell  than  the  former.  Taeamahaca  u  as  for- 
merly in  high  estimation  ai  an  ingredient  m  warm 
stimulating  plasters;  and  although  seldom  used 
internally,  it  may  be  given  with  advantage  as  a 
corroborant  and  astringent  balsamic. 

Fagara  plerota.  Fagara  major;  Castana 
I.uzonis;  Cubebis.  This  plant  i.s  found  in  the 
Philippine  islands.  The  berries  arc  aromatic, 
ami,  according  to  Aviecnna,  heating,  drying, 
d  lor  cold,  weak  stomachs,  and  astringent  to 
the  bowels. 

FAGOPY'IU  M.  (From  <payos,  the  beech, 
and  irvpof,  wheat  ;  because  its  seeds  were  sup- 
posed to  resemble  the  mast,  i.  e.  fruit  of  beech. ) 
s.  t  Polygmumfagopyrum. 

Fagotri'ticum.  See  Polygonum  fagopy- 
rum. 

F.VGUS.  (From  </,<iyu,  to  eat;  its  nut  being 
one  of  the  first  fruits  used  by  man. ) 

I.  The  nam*  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
naean  system.  Class,  Monoecia  ;  Order,  Polyan- 
dria. 

2,  The  pharmacopoeia]  name  of  the  beech.  Sec 
Fagtu  ayivatica. 

Fai.I's  i  As  i  wKA.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  chesnut-troe.  (Ui.stunca  ;  Lopima;  Mota; 
(lldn.i  Jovis  Theophrasti.  Jupiter's  aenrn  ; 
Sardinian  acorn  ;  the  common  chesnut.  The 
fruit  of  this  plant,  Fog  us  foKit  lanceotatis, 
(icuminuto-si  rratii,  suiilus  niidis,  of  Linnaus, 
are  iiuirli  esteemed  as  :,ii  article  of  luxury  after 
dinner.  Toasting  renders  them  more  easy  of  di- 
ii  ;  but  notwithstanding,  they  must  be  con- 
sidered as  improper  for  weak  stomachs.  They 
an-  moderate!)  nourishing,  as  containing  sHgar, 
and  much  farinaceous  substance. 

Fai.is  STLVATII  ..  The  systematic  name  of 
the   bri-cii-i'  '.7".    Balanda; 

Vuliintdu     The  fruit  and  Interior  bark  of  this 
tree,  Fagtu—foliu ovatu,  obsolete  serraht,of 
sum. illy  used  medicinally,  the 
former  hi  obstinate  headache,  and  the  latter  in 
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the  cure  oi  hectic  lever.  The  oil  expressed  Ironi 
beech-nuts  is  supposed  to  destroy  worms;  a 
child  may  take  two  drachms  of  it  night  and 
morning  ;  an  udult  an  ounce.  The  poor  people 
of  Silesia  use  this  oil  instead  of  butter. 

FAHLUMITE.     A  sub-species  of  octohedral 
corundum. 
FAINTING.    See  St/ncope. 
FAIRBURN.     The   name  of  a  village  in  the 
county  of  Ross,  in  the  north  of  Britain,  where 
there  is  a  sulphureous  spring. 

FALCIFORM.  {Falaformis ;  homfalx,  a 
scythe,  and  forma,  resemblance.)  Resembling  a' 
scythe.  jf 

Falciform  PROCESS.  The  falx.  A  process 
of  the  dura  mater,  that  arises  from  the  crista 
galli,  separates  the  hemispheres  of  the  brain,  and 
terminates  in  the  tentorium. 

Fai.de'i.la.  Lint,  used  as  a  compi 
Falling-sickness.  Sec  Epilepsia. 
Fallopian  tube.  See  Tuba  Fallopianu, 
Fallopian  ligament.  See  Pouparfs  ligament. 
FALLOPIUS,  Gabriel,  a  physician  of  AIo- 
dena,  was  born  about  the  year  1523.  He  showed 
early  great  zeal  in  anatomy,  botany,  chemistry, 
and  other  branches  of  knowledge  ;  and  after  stu- 
dying in  Italy,  travelled  to  other  countries  for  his 
improvement.  In  1548,  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  anatomy  at  Pisa,  and  three  years  after 
at  Padua;  where  he  also  taught  botany,  but  with 
less  celebrity.  His  death  happened  in  1563.  He 
distinguished  himself,  not  only  as  an  anatomist, 
but  also  in  medicine  and  surgery.  Douglas  has 
characterised  him  as  highly  systematic  in  teach- 
ing,  successful  in  treating  diseases  and  expedi- 
tious in  operating.  Some  of  the  discoveries,  to 
which  he  laid  claim,  appear  to  have  been  antici- 
pated ;  as,  for  instance,  the  tubes  proceeding 
from  the  uterus,  though  generally  called  after  him 
Fallopian.  However,  he  has  the  merit  of  re- 
covering many  of  the  obscrvatioas  of  the  an- 
cients, which  had  fallen  into  oblivion.  II  , 
"  Obscrvationes  Anatomicae,"  published  in  1561, 
was  one  of  the  best  works  of  the  16th  century  ; 
in  this  some  of  the  errors,  which  had  escaped 
his  master,  Vesalius,  are  modestly  pointed  out. 
Many  other  publications,  ascribed  to  him,  were 
printed  alter  his  death  ;  some  oi  which  are  evi- 
dently spurious. 

FALX.     See  Falciform  proems. 
FA'MES.     Hunger. 
Fames  carina:     See  Bulimia. 
Famigekati'ssimum  emplastrhm.     (From 
famigeratus,  renowned  ;  from  fama,  fame,  and 
gei*o,  to  bear:  so  named  from  its  excellence.) 
A  plaster  used  in   intermittent  fevers,  made  of 
aromatic,  irritating  substances,  and  applied  to  the 
wrists. 

FAMILY.  Familia.  A  term  used  by  natu- 
ralists to  express  a  certain  order  of  natural  pro- 
ductions, agreeing  in  the  principal  characters, 
and  containing  numerous  individuals,  not  only 
distinct  from  one  another,  but  in  whole  sets, 
several  members  being  to  be  collected  out  of  the 
same  family,  all  of  which  have  the  family  cha- 
racter, and  all  some  subordinate  distinction  pe- 
culiar to  that  whole  number,  or,  though  found  in 
every  individual  of  it,  not  found  in  those  of  any 
others. 

It  has  been  too  common  to  confound  the  words, 
class,  family,  order,  &C  in  natural  history  ;  but 
the  determinate  meaning  of  the  word  family 
seems  to  be  that  larger  order  of  creatures  under 
whieh  classes  and  orders  arc  subordinate  distinc- 
tions. 

FA'RFARA.  (From  farfarus,  the  white 
poplar:  so  called    because   its   leaves  resemble 
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of  ilie  white  poplar.)  See  1'umlago  far- 
faro. 

FARINA.  (From  far,  'corn,  of  which  it  is 
mau£.)  Meal,  or  Hour.  A  term  oiven  to  the 
pulverulent  and  glutinous  part  of  wheat  and 
other  seeds,  which  is  obtained  by  grinding  and 
sifting:  It  is  highly  nutritious,  and  consists  of 
g  '£  .'V,™  wl>A?nd  muca*ge  •  See  Triticum. 

i-AKINA/CEA.  (Tromfarina,  flour.)  This 
term  includes  all  those  substances,  employed  as 
aliment,  called  ccreulia,  legumiiia,  and  ntices 
oleosa. 

FAHINA'CEOUS.  (Farinaceus ;  horn  fa- 
rina, flour. )  A  term  given  to  all  articles  of  food 
which  contain/anna.     See  Farina. 

Farina'rium.     See  Alicu. 

FVrreus.  (From  far,  corn.)  Scurfy.  An 
epithet  o[  urine,  where  it  deposits  a  branny  sedi- 
ment. '  J 

FA'SCIA.  (From  fastis,  a  bundle  ;  because, 
by  means  of  a  band,  materials  are  collected  into 
a  bundle.)     1.  A  bandore,  fillet,  or  roller. 

2.  The  tendinous  expansions  of  muscles,  which 
bind  parts  together,  arc  termed  fascue.  See 
Aponeurosis. 

Fascia  lata.  A  thick  and  strong  tendinous 
expansion,  sent  oft'  from  the  back,  and  from  the 
tendons  of  the  glutei  and  adjacent  muscles,  to 
surround  the  muscles  of  the  thigh.  It  is  the 
thickest  on  the  outside  of  the  thigh  and  leg,  hut 
towards  the  inside  of  both  becomes  gradually 
thinner.  A  little  below  the  trochanter  major,  it 
is  firmly  fixed  to  the  liuea  aspera ;  and,  further 
down,  to  that  part  of  the  head  of  the  tibia  that  is 
next  the  fibula,  where  it  sends  off  the  tendinous 
expansion  along  the  outside  of  the  leg.  It  serves 
to  strengthen  the  action  of  the  muscles,  by  keep- 
ing them  firm  in  their  proper  places  when  in  ac- 
tion, particularly  the  tendons  that  pass  over  the 
joints  where  this  membrane  is  thickest. 

FASCIA'LIS.  (From  fascia,  a  fillet.)  See 
Te  n  sor  vagin  afcnioris. 

Fascia'tio.  (From  fascia,  a  fillet.)  The 
binding  up  any  diseased  or  wounded  part  with 
bandages. 

FASCICULARIS.  (From /asm,  a  bundle.) 
Applied  to  roots  which  are  sessile  at  their  base, 
and  consist  of  bundles  of  finger-like  processes  ; 
as  the  root  of  the  Ophris  nidus  avis. 

FASCICULATUS.  Fasciculate.  Bundled 
or  clustered.  Applied  to  nerves,  stems  of  plants, 
leaves,  &c.     See  Leaf  and  Caulis. 

FASCl'CULUS.  (From  fascia,  a  bundle.) 
1.  In  pharmacy,  a  handful. 

2.  In  botany,  a  fascicule  is  applied  to  flowers 
on  little  stalks,  variously  inserted  and  subdivided, 
collected  into  a  close  bundle,  level  at  the  top  ;  as 
in  Sweet-william.     It  differs  from, 

1.  A  corymb,  in  the  little  stalks  coming  only 
from  about  the  apex  of  the  peduncle,  and  not 
from  its  whole  length. 

2.  An  umbel,  from  the  stalks  not  coming  from 
a  common  point. 

3.  A  cyme,  in  not  having  its  principal  division 
umbellate. 

FAT.  Adeps.  A  concrete  oily  matter  con- 
tained in  the  cellular  membrane  ot  animals,  of  a 
white,  or  yellowish  colour,  with  little  or  no  smell, 
or  taste.  It  differs  in  difft  rent  animals  in  solidity, 
colour,  taste,  &c.  and  likewise  in  the  same  ani- 
mal at  different  ages.  In  infancy  it  is  white,  in- 
sipid, and  not  very  solid  ;  in  the  adult  it  is  firm 
and  yellowish,  and  in  animals  of  an  advanced 
age,  its  colour  is  deeper,  its  consistence  various, 
and  its  taste  in  general  stronger. 

The  fat  appears  to  be  useful  in  the  animal 
economy  principally  bv  its  nhysical  properties  : 
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it  tonus  a  sort  of  elastic  cushion  in  the  orbit  upon 
which  the  eye  moves  with  facility  ;  in  the  soles 
of  the  feet,  and  in  the  hips,  it  forms  a  sort  of 
layer,  which  renders  the  pressure  exerted  by  the 
body  upon  the  skin  and  other  soft  parts  less  se- 
vere ;  its  presence  beneath  the  skin  concurs  in 
rounding  the  outlines,  in  diminishing  the  bony 
and  muscular  projections,  and  in  beautifying  the 
form  ;  and  as  all  fat  bodies  arc  bad  conductors 
of  caloric,  it  contributes  to  the  preservation  of 
that  of  the  body.  Full  persons  in  general  suffer 
little  in  winter  by  the  cold. 

Age,  and  the  various  modes  of  life,  have  much 
influence  upon  <he  development  of  this  fluid  • 
very  young  children  are  generally  fat.  Fat  is 
rarely  abundant  in  the  young  man  ;  but  the  quan- 
tity of  it  increases  much  towards  the  age  of  thirty 
years,  particularly  if  the  nourishment  is  succu- 
lent, and  the  life  sedentary  ;  the  abdomen  pro- 
jects, the  hips  increase  in  size,  as  well  as  the 
breasts  in  women.  The  fat  becomes  more  yel- 
low in  proportion  as  the  age  is  more  advanced. 
Fat  meat  is  nourishing  to  those  that  have  strong 
digestive  powers.  It  is  used  externally,  as  a 
softening  remedy,  and  enters  into  the  composition 
of  ointments  and  plasters. 

"  Concerning  the  nature  of  this  important 
product  of  ammalisation,  nothing  definite  was 
known,  till  Chevreuil  devoted  himself  with  meri- 
torious zeal  and  perseverance  to  its  investigation. 
He  has  already  published  in  the  Annales  de  Chi- 
mie,  seven  successive  memoirs  on  the  subject, 
each  of  them  surpassing  its  predecessor  in  interest. 
We  shall  in  this  article  give  a  brief  abstract  of 
the  whole. 

By  dissolving  fat  in  a  large  quantity  of  alkohol, 
and  observing  the  manner  in  which  its  different 
portions  were  acted  upon  by  this  substance,  and 
again  separated  from  it,  it  is  concluded  that  fat 
is  composed  of  an  oily  substance,  which  remains 
fluid  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  atmos- 
phere ;  and  of  another  fatty  substance  which  is 
much  less  fusible.  Hence  it  follows,  that  fat  is 
not  to  be  regarded  as  a  simple  principle,  but  as  a 
combination  of  the  above  two  principles,  which 
may  be  separated  without  alteration.  One  of 
these  substances  melts  at  about  -15°,  the  other  at 
100°  ;  the  same  quantity  of  alkohol  which  dis- 
solves 3.2  parts  of  the  oily  substance,  dissolves 
1.8onlyot  the  fatty  substance  :  the  first  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  alkohol  in  the  form  of  an  oil ;  the 
second  in  that  of  small  silky  needles. 

Each  of  the  constituents  of  natural  fat  was 
then  saponified  by  the  addition  of  potassa  ;  and 
an  accurate  description  given  of  the  compounds 
which  were  formed,  and  of  the  proportions  of 
their  constituents.  The  oily  substance  became 
saponified  more  readily  than  the  fatty  substance ; 
the  residual  fluids  in  both  cases  contained  the 
sweet  oily  principle  ;  but  the  quantity  that  pro- 
ceeded from  the  soap  formed  of  the  oily  sub- 
stance, was  four  or  five  times  as  much  as  that 
from  the  fatty  substance.  The  latter  soap  was 
found  to  contain  a  much  greater  proportion  of 
the  pearly  matter  than  the  former,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  7.5  to  2.9  ;  the  proportion  of  the  fluid 
fat  was  the  reverse,  a  greater  quantity  of  this 
being  found  in  the  soap  formed  from  the  oily  sub- 
stance of  the  fat. 

When  the  principles  which  constitute  fat  unite 
with  potassa,  it  is  probable  that  they  experience 
a  change  in  the  proportion  of  their  elements. 
This  change  developes  at  least  three  bodies,  mar- 
garine, fluid  fat,  and  the  sweet  principle;  and 
it  is  remarkable,  that  it  takes  place  without  the 
absorption  of  any  foreign  substance,  or  the  dis- 
engagement of  anv  of  the  elements  which  are 


ited  H  0111  each  other.  As  tins  change  is 
effected  by  the  intermedium  of  the  alkali,  we 
may  conclude  that  the  newly  formed  principles 
miM  have  a  strong  affinity  For  salifiable  bases, 
and  will  in  many  respects  resemble  the  acids  ; 
and,  in  fact,  they  exhibit  the  leading  characters 
of  acids,  in  reddening  litmus,  in  decomposing 
the  alkaline  carbonates  to  unite  to  their  bases, 
and  in  neutralising  the  specific  properties  of  the 
alkalies. 

Hiving  already  pointed  out  the  analogy  be- 
tween the  properties  of  acids  and  the  prim 
into  which  fat  is  Converted  by  means  of  the  alka- 
1ms,  the  next  object  was  to  examine  the  action 
which  other  bases  have  upon  fat,  and  to  ol 
the  effect  of  water,  and  of  the  cohesive  force  of 
the  bases  upon  the  process  of  saponification.  The 
substances  which  the  author  subjected  to  experi- 
ment, were  soda,  the  four  alkaline  earths,  alu- 
mina, and  the  oxides  of  zinc,  copper,  and  lead. 
After  giving  a  detail  of  the  processes  which  he 
employed  with  these  substances'  respectively,  he 
draws  the  following  general  conclusions  : — Soda, 
barytes,  strontian,  lime,  the  oxide  of  zinc,  and 
the  protoxide  of  lead,  convert  fat  into  margarine, 
fluid  fat,  the  sweet  principle,  the  yellow  colour- 
ing principle,  and  the  odorous  principle,  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  manner  as  potassa.  Whatever 
be  the  base  that  has  been  employed,  the  products 
of  saponification  always  exist  in  the  same  rela- 
tive proportion.  As  the  above  mentioned  bases 
form  with  margarine  and  the  fluid  fat  compounds 
which  are  insoluble  in  water,  it  follows,  that  the 
action  of  this  liquid,  as  a  solvent  of  soap,  is  not 
essential  to  the  process  of  saponification.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  oxides  ol  zinc  and  of  lead, 
which  are  insoluble  in  water,  and  which  produce 
compounds  equally  insoluble,  should  give  the 
results  with  potassa  and  soda, — a  circum- 
stance which  proves  that  those  oxides  have  a 
vtrong  alkaline  power.  Although  the  analogy  of 
magnesia  to  the  alkalies  is,  in  other  respects,  so 
striking,  yet  we  find  that  it  cannot  convert  fat 
into  soap  under  the  same  circumstances  with  the 
oxides  of  zinc  and  lead. 

It  was  found  that  UK)  parts  of  hog's-lard  were 
reduced  to  the  completely  saponified  state  by  1G.3G 
parts  of  pot  i 

The  properties  of  spermaceti  were  next  exa- 
mined :   it   melts  at   about   112°;   it   is  not  much 
altered  by  distillation  ;   it  dissolves  readily  in  hot 
alkohol,  but  separates  as  the  fluid  cools ;  the  so- 
lution has  do  effect  in  changing  the  colour  of  the 
tincture  of  litmus,  a  circumstance,  as  it  is  ob- 
•  I,  in  which  it  differs  from  margarine,  a  sub- 
stance which,  in  many  respects,  it  resembles. — 
Spermaceti  i--  capable  of  being  saponified  by  po- 
Wlth  marly  the  same  phenomena  as  when 
we  submit  bog's-lard  to  the  action  of  po 
although  the  operation  is  effected    with  more 
difficulty. 
The  author's  general  conclusion  r, 
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weight,  Out  without  having  its  fusibility  oi  ati 
properties  changed. 

Chevreuil  has  ,-hown,  that  hog's-lard,  in  li- 
natural  state,  lias  not  the  property  ol  combining 
with  alkalies  ;  but  that  it  acquires  it  by  experi- 
encing some  change  in  the  proportion  of  its  ele- 
ments. This  change  being  induced  by  the  action 
of  the  alkali,  it  follows  that  the  bodies  of  the  new 
formation  must  ha-,  e  a  decided  affinity  for  the 
species  of  body  which  has  determined  it.  If  we 
apply  this  foundation  of  the  theory  of  saponifica- 
tion to  the  change  into  fat  which  bodies  buried  in 
the  earth  experience,  we  shall  find  that  it  explains 
the  process  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  In  re- 
ality, the  fatty  matter  is  the  Combination  of  the 
two  adipose  substances  with  ammonia,  lime,  an* 
potassa  :  one  of  these  substances  has  the  same 
sensible  properties  with  margarine  procured  from 
the  soap  of  hog's-lard  ;  the  other,  tiie  orange-co- 
loured oil,  excepting  its  colour,  appears  to  have  a 
strong  analogy  with  the  fluid  fat.  From  these 
circumstances,  it  is  probable  that  the  formation 
of  the  fatty  matter  may  be  the  result  of  a  propei 
saponification  produced  by  ammonia,  proceeding 
from  the  decomposition  of  the  muscle,  and  by  the 
potassa  and  lime,  which  proceed  from  the  decom- 
position of  certain  salts. 

The  author  remarks,  that  he  has  hitherto  made 
use  of  periphrases  when  speaking  of  the  different 
bodies  that  he  has  been  describing,  as  supposing 
that  their  nature  was  not  sufficiently  determined. 
He  now,  however,  conceives,  that  lie  may  applj 
specific  names  to  them,  which  will  both  be  more 
commodious,  and,  at  the  same  time,  by  being 
made  appropriate,  will  point  out  the  relation  which 
these  bodies  bear  to  each  other.  The  following 
is  the  nomenclature  which  he  afterwards  adopted  : 
— The  crystalline  matter  of  human  biliary  calculi 
is  named  cholesterinc,  from  the  Greek  words 
\o\ti,  bile,  and  fipeos,  solid  ;  spermaceti  is  named 
cetine,  from  K1770J,  a  whale  ;  the  fatty  substance 
and  the  oily  substance,  are  named  respectively, 
stearine  and  elaine,  from  the  words  ecu/,,  fat,  and 
c\mov,  oil  ;  margarine,  and  the  fluid  fat  obtained 
after  saponification,  are  named  margaric  acid 
aud  oleic  acid,  while  the  term  relic  acid  is  applied 
to  what  was  named  saponified  spermaceti.  The 
margarates,  oleates,  and  cetatea,  will  be  th< 
neric  names  of  the  soaps  or  combinations  which 
these  acids  are  capable  of  forming  by  their  union 
with  salifiable  bases. 

Two  portions  of  human  fit  were  examined*,  one 
taken  from  the  kidney,  the  other  from  the  thigh: 
after  some  time  they  both  of  them  manifested  a 
tendency  to  separate  info  two  distinct  substances, 
one  ol"  a  solid,  and  the  other  of  a  fluid   consist- 
ence: the  two  portions  differed  in  their  fluidity 
and  their  melting  point.     These  variations  <! 
upon  the    different  proportions  of  stearine  and 
(lane  ;  for  the  concrete  part  of  fat  is  a  combina- 
tion of  the  two  with  an  excess  of  stearine,  and 
the  fluid  part  i.»  a  combination  with  an  cm 
te  oth<  r  animals  was 
examined,  ,  .    tb.  respect  to  d  en-  melt- 
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needles  than  the  tats  in  their  natural  state ;  they 
were  soluble  in  all  proportions  in  boiling  alkohol 
of  the  specific  gravity  of  .821.  The  solution, 
like  that  of  the  saponified  fat  of  the  ho°-,  con- 
tained both  the  margaric  and  the  oleic"  acids. 
They  were  less  fusible  than  the  fats  from  which 
they  were  formed :  thus,  when  human  fat,  after 
being  saponified,  was  melted,  the  thermometer 
became  stationary  at  95°,  when  the  fluid  began 
to  congeal ;  in  that  of  the  sheep,  the  thermometer 
fell  to  ]  18.5°,  and  rose  to  12i°  ;  iu  that  of  the  ox 
it  remained  stationary  at  118.5°;  and  in  that  of 
the  jaguar  at  96.5°. 

The  method  of  analysis  employed  was  to  expose 
(he  different  kinds  of  fat  to  boiling  alkohol,  and 
to  buffer  the  mixture  to  cool :  a  portion  of  the  fat 
that  had  been  dissolved  was  then  separated  in  two 
s-tates  of  combination ;  one  with  an  excess  of 
stearine  was  deposited,  the  other  with  an  excess 
of  elai'nc  remained  in  solution.  The  first  was 
separated  by  filtration,  and  by  distilling  the  fil- 
tered fluid,  and  adding  a  little  water  towards  the 
end  of  the  operation,  we  obtain  the  second  in  the 
retort,  under  the  form  of  an  alkoholic  aqueous 
fluid.  The  distilled  alkohol  which  had  been  em- 
ployed in  the  analysis  of  human  fat  had  no  sensi- 
ble"odour ;  the  same  was  the  case  with  that  which 
had  served  for  the  analysis  of  the  fat  ot  the  ox, 
of  the  hog,  and  of  the  goose.  The  alkohol  which 
had  been  employed  in  the  analysis  of  the  fat  of 
the  sheep,  had  a  slight  odour  of  candle-grease. 

All  the  soaps  of  stearine  were  analysed  by  the 
same  process  as  the  soap  of  the  fat  from  which 
they  had  been  extracted :  there  was  procured 
from  them  the  pearly  super-margarate  of  potassa 
and  the  oleate ;  but  the  first  was  much  more 
abundant  than  the  second.  The  margaric  acid  of 
the  stearines  had  precisely  the  same  capacity  for 
saturation  as  that  which  was  extracted  from  the 
soaps  formed  of  fat.  The  margaric  acid  of  the 
sttarine  of  the  sheep  was  fusible  at  144°,  and  that 
of  the  stearine  of  the  ox  at  143.5°  ;  while  the 
margaric  acids  of  the  hog  and  the  goose  had  nearly 
the  same  fusibility  with  the  margaric  acid  of  the 
fat  of  these  animals. 

Chevreuil  technically  calls  spermaceti,  Celine. 
In  the  fifth  memoir,  in  which  we  have  an  account 
of  many  of  the  properties  of  this  substance,  it 
was  stated,  that  it  is  not  easily  saponified  by  po- 
tassa, but  that  it  is  converted  by  this  reagent  into 
a  substance  which  is  soluble  in  water,  but  has  not 
the  saccharine  flavour  of  the  sweet  principle  of 
oils  ;  into  an  acid  analogous  to  the  margaric,  to 
which  the  name  of  cetic  was  applied  ;  and  into 
another  acid,  which  was  conceived  to  be  analogous 
to  the  oleic.  Since  he  wrote  the  fifth  memoir, 
the  author  has  made  the  following  observations 
on  this  subject: — 1.  That  the  portion  of  the  soap 
of  cetine  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  or  the 
cetate  of  potassa,  is  in  part  gelatinous,  and  in  part 
pearly  :  2.  That  two  kinds  of  crystals  were  pro- 
duced from-the  cetate  of  potassa  which  had  been 
dissolved  in  alkohol :  3.  That  the  cetate  of  potassa 
exposed,  under  a  bell  glass,  to  the  heat  of  a  stove, 
produced  a  sublimate  of  a  fatty  matter  which 
was  not  acid.  From  this  circumstance  Chevreuil 
was  led  to  suspect,  that  the  supposed  cetic  acid 
might  be  a  combination,  or  a  mixture  of  margaric 
acid,  and  of  a  fatty  body  which  was  not  acid, 
ile  accordingly  treated  a  small  quantity  of  it  with 
ban  tic  water,  and  boiled  the  soap  which  was 
formed  in  alkohol ;  the  greatest  part  of  it  was 
not  dissolved,  and  the  alkoholic  solution,  when 
cooled,  filtered,  and  distilled,  produced  a  residuum 
of  fatty  matter  which  was  not  acid.  The  suspi- 
cion being  thus  confirmed,  Chevreuil  determined 
to  subject  cetine  to  a  new  train  of  experiments. 
•104 
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Being  Heated  with  boiling  alkohol,  a  cetine  wax 
procured  which  was  fusible  at  120°,  and  a  yellow 
fatty  matter  which  began  to  become  solid  at 
89.5°,  and  which  at  73.5°  contained  a  fluid  oil, 
which  was  separated  by  filtration."—  lire's  Chem. 
Diet. 

FATU'ITAS.  (From  fatuus,  silly.)-  Fatuity 
or  foolishness. 

FAU'CES.  (Faux,  pi.  fauces.)  A  cavity 
behind  the  tongue,  palatine  arch,  uvula,  and  ton- 
sils :  from  which  the  pharynx,  and  larynx  proceed. 

Fau'fel.     Terra  japonica,  or  catechu. 

FAUX.     (Faux,   cis.  f.)     1.   The  gorge,  or 
mouth  or  opening  of  the  gullet. 
■  2.  Applied  by  botanists  to  the  opening  of  the 
tube  of  monopetalous  corols.     See  Corolla. 

Fava'go  australis.  ( From  favus,  a  honey- 
comb ;  from  its  resemblance  to  a  honey-comb. ) 
A  species  of  bastard  sponge. 

FAVOSUS.  (From  favus,  a  honey-comb.) 
Honey-comb-like.  1.  Applied  to  some  eruptive 
diseases  ;  as  Lichen  favosus,  the  secretion  in 
which  is  cellular  and  honey-comb-like. 

2.  To  parts  of  plants,  as  the  receptacle  of  the 
onopordium,  which  has  cells  like  a  honey-comb. 

FA'VUS.     1.  A  honey-comb. 

2.  A  species  of  achor,  or  foul  ulcer. 

FE'BRES.  (The  pleural  of febris.)  An  or- 
der in  the  class  Pyrexia  of  Cullen,  characterised 
by  the  presence  of  pyrexia,  without  primary  local 
affection. 

FEBRI'CULA.  (Dim.  of  febris,  a  fever.) 
A  term  employed  to  express  a  slight  degree  of 
symptomatic  fever. 

FEBRI'FUGA.  (From  febrem,  fugare,  to 
drive  away  a  fever. )  The  plant  fever-few  ;  lesser 
centaury. 

FE'BRIFUGE.  (Febrifugus ;  horn  febris, 
a  fever,  and  fugo,  to  drive  away.)  That  which 
possesses  the  property  of  abating  the  violence  of 
any  fever. 

Febrifugum  crenii.     Regulus  of  antimony. 

Febrifugum  oleum.  Febrifuge  oil.  The 
flowers  of  antimony,  made  with  salammoniac  and 
antimony  sublimed  together,  and  exposed  to  the 
air,  when  they  deliquesce. 

Febrifugus  pui.vis.  Febrifuge  powder.  The 
Germans  give  this  name  to  the  pulvis  stypticus 
Helvetii.  In  England  a  mixture  of  oculicancro- 
rum  and  emetic  tartar,  in  the  proportion  of  half 
a  drachm  and  two  grains,  has  obtained  the  same 
name ;  in  fevers  it  is  given  in  doses  of  gr.  iii. 
to  iv. 

Febrifugus  sal.     Regenerated  marine  salt. 

FE'BRIS.  (Febris,  is.  f.  ;  from  ferveo,  to 
burn.)  A  fever.  A  disease  characterised  by  an 
increase  of  heat,  an  accelerated  pulse,  a  foul 
tongue  and  an  impaired  state  of  several  functions 
of  the  body. 

Febris  alba.     See  Chlorosis. 

Febris  amphimerina.     A  quotidian  fever. 

Febris  anginosa.  See  Scarlatina anginosa. 

Febris  aphthosa.     See  Aptha. 

Febris  ardens.  Fever  attended  by  a  very 
hot  or  burning  state  of  the  skin.  A  burning  in- 
flammatory fever. 

Febris  assodf.s.  A  tertian  fever,  with  ex- 
treme restlessness. 

Febris  bullosa.     See  Pemphigus. 

Febris  cacatoria.  An  intermittent  fever, 
with  diarrhoea. 

Febris  carcerum.     The  prison  fever. 

Febris  castr'f.nsis.  A  cap  •>  lever,  generally 
typhus. 

Febris  catarriialis.  A  fever,  either  ty- 
phoid, nervous,  or  synochal,  attended  with  symp- 
toms of  catarrh. 
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PEBR18I  holerica.  A  fever  attended  through- 
out with  bilious  diarrhea. 

OMTINUa.  A  continued  fever.  A 
division  of  the  order  Febres,  in  the  class  Pyrexia 
of  Cullen.  Continued  fevers  have  no  intermis- 
sion, but  exacerbations  come  on  usually  twice 
in  one  day.     The  tenet*  of  continued  fever  are  : 

1.  Synnrliu,  or  inflammatory  fever,  known  by 
increased  heal  ;  polee  frequent,  strong,  and  hard  ; 

high-colour)  'i  much  impaired. 

iocha. 

2.  Typhui,  or  putrid-tending  fever,  which  is 
contagious,  and  is  characterised  by  moderate  heat; 
quick,  weak,  and  small  pulse;  senses  much 
impaired,  and  great  prostration  ol  strength. 
'Fins  genus  has  two  species  :  Typhus  petechials, 
attended  with  petechia  ;  and  Typhus  ict erodes, 
or  yellow  fever  ;  and  of  the  former  there  are  two 
varieties  :  Typhui  mtior,  or  nervous  fever  ;  and 
Typhus  grarior,  or  putrid  fever.  See  Febris 
vervosa,  and  Typhus. 

3.  Synochus,  or  mixed  fever.     See  Synochus. 
Febris  elodes.     A  fever  with  continual  and 

profuse  sweating. 

Febris  epiala.  A  fever  with  acontinual  sense 
of  coldness.     See  Epialus. 

Febris  ertmi'ei.atosa.     See  Erysipelas. 

Febris  kxantiiematica.  A  fever  with  an 
eruption.     See  Exanthema. 

Febris  flalva.     See  Typhus. 

Febris  hectica.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the 
Pyrexia,  and  order  Febris,  of  Cullen.  It 
is  known  by  exacerbations  at  noon,  but  greater 
in  the  evening,  with  slight  remissions  in  the  morn- 
ing, after  nocturnal  sweats  ;  the  urine  depositing 
a  furfuracco-lateritious  sediment ;  appetite  good  ; 
thirst  moderate.  Hectic  fever  is  symptomatic  of 
chlorosis,  scrophula,  phthisis, diseased  viscera,  &c. 
i-  HirvjGARiCA.  A  species  of  tertian 
intermittent  fever. 

Febris   htdrodes.      A  fever  with   profuse 

-Weals. 

Febris  inflammatory.     See  Synocha. 

Febris  intermittens.  An  intermittent  fe- 
ver, or  ague,  A  division  of  the  order  Febres  of 
Cullen,  in  the  class  Pyrexia.  Intermittent  fevers 
are  known  by  cold,  hot,  and  sweating  stages,  in 
succession,  attending  each  paroxysm,  and  followed 
by  an  intermission  or  remission.  There  are  three 
genera  of  intermitting  fevers,  and  several  varieties. 

1.  Quutitlituut.  A  quotidian  ague.  The  pa- 
roxysms return  in  the  morning,  at  an  interval  of 
about  twenty-four  hours. 

Iiitnu.  A  tertian  ague.  The  paroxysms 
commonly  come  on  at  mid-day,  at  an  interval  of 
about  forty-eight  hours. 

3.  (/tiurhuui.  A  quartan  ague.  The  paroxysms 
come  on  in  the  afternoon,  with  an  interval  of  about 
seventy-two  hours.  The  tertian  ague  is  most 
apt  to  prevail  in  the  spring,  and  the  quartan  in 
autumn. 

Ol  the  quotidian,  tertian,  and  quartan  intermit- 
tent-, there  are  several  \arieties  and  form- 
the  double  tertian,  having  a  paroxysm  ever}  day, 
with  the  alt  psoas,  similar  to  one  ano- 

ther. The  double  tertian,  with  two  paroxysms 
I  other  daj.  The  triple  tertian,  with  t>vo 
paroxysms  on  con  Jay,  an  I  another  on  the  next, 
[uai : .in,  withtwoparoxj  siusonthefirst 
day,  n  ne  mi  the  second  and  third,  and  two  again 
mi  tin   i.">  ie  doubk  quartan,  with  a 

fn  the  first  day  anothi  r  on  the  -■ 
>ut  none  on  the  tb.rd.     I  be  tri|  ie  quartan,  with 
three  pai  m  fourth  day-    The  triple 

quartan  n  il  fourth 

infjr. 

og  ol  the 
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year,  they  are  called  vernal ;  and  when  in  tii*. 
autumn,  they  arc  known  by  the  name  of  autumnal. 
Intel -luittents  often  prove  obstinate,  and  are  of 
long  duration,  in  warm  climates;  and  they  not 
unfrequently  re-i-t  every  mode  of  cure,  so  as  to 
become  very  distressing  to  the  patient  ;  and  by 
the  extreme  debility  v\i>„;u  they  thereby  luduce, 
often  give  rise  to  otln  r  chronic  complaints. 

It  seems  to  be  pretty  generally  acknowledged, 
that  marsh  miasmata,  or  the  effluvia,  arising  from 
stagnant  Hater,  or  marshy  ground,  nhen  acted 
upon  by  heat,  are  the  most  frequent  exciting 
cause  ol  this  lever.  In  marshes,  the  putrefaction 
of  both  vegetable  and  annual  matter  is  always 
going  forward,  it  is  to  be  presumed  .  and  he.iee  it 
has  been  generally  conjectured,  that  vegetable  and 
animal  putrefaction  imparted  a  peculiar  quality 
to  the  effluvia  arising  from  thence.  We  are  not 
yet  acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances,  which 
are  requisite  to  render  marsh  miasma  productive 
of  the  intermitteuts  ;  but  it  may  be  presumed  that 
a  moist  atmosphere  has  a  considerable  influence 
in  promoting  its  action.  A  watery  poor  diet, 
great  fatigue,  long  watching,  grief,  much  anxiety, 
exposure  to  cold,  lying  in  damp  rooms  or  beds, 
wearing  damp  linen,  the  suppression  of  some 
long-accustomed  evacuation,  <  r  the  recession  of 
eruptions,  have  been  ranked  anions  the  exciting 
causes  of  intermittents  ;  but  it  is  more  rjasonable 
to  suppose  that  these  circumstances  act  only  by 
inducing  that  state  of  the  body,  which  predisposes 
to  these  complaints.  By  some,  it  has  been  ima- 
gined that  an  intermittent  lever  may  be  commu- 
nicated by  contagion  ,  but  this  supposition  is  by  no 
means  consistent  with  general  observation. 

One  peculiarity  of  this  fever  is,  its  great  suscep- 
tibility of  a  renewal  from  very  slight  causes,  as 
from  the  prevalence  of  an  easterly  wind  even 
without  the  repetition  of  the  original  excitino- 
cause.  It  would  appear  that  a  predisposition  is 
left  in  the  habit,  which  favours  the  recurrence  of 
the  complaint.  In  this  circumstance,  intermittents 
differ  from  most  other  fevers,  as  it  is  well  known 
that  after  a  continued  fever  lias  once  occurred 
and  been  removed,  the  person  so  altected  is  by  no 
means  so  liable  to  a  fresh  attack  of  tl  e  disorder 
as  one  in  whom  it  had  never  taken  place. 

We  have  not  yet  attained  a  certa^  knowledge 
of  the  proximate  cause  of  an  intermittent  fever 
but  adeianged  state  of  the  stomach  and  prima? 
via?  is  that  which  is  most  generally  ascribed. 

Each  paroxysm  of  an  intermittent  lever  is 
divided  into  three  different  stages,  which  are  called 
the  co/d,the  hot,  and  the  sweating  stages,  or  Jits. 

The  cold  stage  commenc  s  with  languor,  a 
sense  of  debility  and  sluggishness  in  motion, 
frequent  yawning  and  stretching,  and  an  aversion 
to  tood.  The  face  and  extremities  bt  come  pale, 
the  features  shrink,  the  hulk  of  every  external 
part  is  diminished,  and  the  skin  over  the  whole 
body  appears  constricted,  as  if  cold  h.id  been  ap- 
plied to  it.  At  length  the  patient  feels  very  cold, 
and  universal  rigors  come  "n  with  j>a  ns  in  the 
head,  back,  loins,  and  join  -.  nau  ,<  a  ai  d  vomiting 
of  bilious  matter;  the  respiration  is  small 
quent  and  anxious ;  thenrim  isajnao  (colourless; 
sensibility  is  greatly  impaired  ;  ti'<  I 
somewhat  confused  ,  and  the  |  11,  (re- 

quent,  and  often  irregular,     i      '  '   «    ins 
drowsiness  and  stupor  have  pi  high 

b  degn  <■  as  t.i  n  semble  c<  ma 
bj  no  means  usual. 

These  symptoms  litre, 

the  second  stag<   commence^  with  an 
over  tin    whoh    bi  dy,    ■ 

throbbing  in  the  tei 
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the  respiration  is  fuller  and  more  free,  but  still 
frequent ;  the  tongue  is  furred,  and  the  pulse  has 
become  regular,  hard,  and  full.  If  the  attack  has 
been  very  severe,  then  perhaps  delirium  will  arise. 

When  these  s  mptoms  have  continued  for  some 
time,  a  moisture  breaks  out  on  the  forehead,  and 
by  degrees  becomes  a  sweat,  and  this,  at  length, 
extends  over  the  whole  body.  As  this  sweat  con- 
tinues to  flow,  the  beat  of  the  body  abates,  the 
thirst  ceases,  and  most  of  the  functions  are  re- 
stored to  their  ordinary  state.  This  constitutes 
the  third  stage. 

It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  in  different 
cases  these  phenomena  may  prevail  in  different  de- 
grees, and  their  mode  of  succession  vary  ;  that  the 
series  of  them  maybe  more  or  less  complete;  and 
that  the  several  stages,  in  the  time  they  occupy, 
may  be  in  different  proportions  to  one  another. 

Such  a  depression  of  strength  has  been  known 
to  take  place  on  the  attack  of  an  intermittent,  as 
to  cut  off  the  patient  at  once  ;  but  an  occurrence 
of  this  kind  is  very  uncommon. 

Patients  are  seldom  destroyed  in  intermittents 
from  general  inflammation,  or  from  a  fulness  of 
the  vessels  either  of  the  brainorof  the  thoracic  vis- 
cera, as  happens  sometimes  in  a  continued  fever  ; 
but  when  they  continue  for  any  length  of  time, 
they  are  apt  to  induce  other  complaints,  such  as 
a  loss  of  appetite,  flatulency,  schirrhus  of  the 
liver,  dropsical  swellings,  and  general  debility, 
which  in  the  end  now  and  then  prove  fatal.  In 
warm  climates,  particularly,  intermittents  are 
very  apt  to  terminate  in  this  manner,  if  not 
speedily  removed  ;  and  in  some  cases,  they  dege- 
nerate into  continued  fevers.  When  the  paroxysms 
arc  of  short  duration,  and  leave  the  intervals  quite 
frse,  we  may  expect  a  speedy  recovery  ;  but  when 
thpy  are  lung,  violent,  and  attended  with  much 
anxiety  and  delirium,  the  event  may  be  doubtful. 
Relapses  are  very  common  to  this  fever  at  the 
distance  of  five  or  six  months,  or  even  a  year  ; 
autumn.d  intcrmitti  nts  arc  more  difficultto  remove 
than  vernal  ones,  and  quartans  more  so  than  the 
oth"1,  types. 

Dissections  of  those  who  have  died  of  an  inter- 
mittent, sh„w  a  morbid  state  of  many  of  the  vis- 
cera of  the  thora-  and  abdomen ;  but  the  liver 
and  organs  concerned  in  the  formation  of  bile,  as 
likewise  the  mesentery,  are  those  which  are 
usually  most  affected 

The  treatment  of  an  intermittent  fever  resolves 
itself  into  those  means,  which  may  be  employed 
during  a  poroxysm,  to  arrest  its  progress,  or  to 
mitigate  its  violence  ;  and  those,  which  may  pre- 
vent any  return,  and  effect  a  permanent  cure  : 
this  forms  of  course  the  more  important  part  of 
the  plan  ;  but  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  pal- 
liate urgent  symptoms  ;  and  it  is  always  desira- 
ble to  suspend  a  poroxysm,  if  possible,  not  only 
to  prevent  mischief,  but  also  that  there  maybe 
more  lime  for  the  use  of  the  most  effectual  reme- 
dies. Whe/i  therefore  a  fit  is  commencing,  or 
shortly  expected,  we  may  try  to  obviate  it  by 
some  of  those  means,  which  excite  movements  of 
an  opposite  description  in  the  system  :  an  emetic 
will  generally  answei  the  purpos?,  determining 
the  blood  poivei  fully  to  tin  surface  of  the  body  ; 
or  a  full  dose  o1  0]  ium,  assisted  by  the  pediluvium, 
&c.  ;  a  her  also  ai  I  various  stimulant  remedies 
will  often  succeed,  but  tho<t  may  perhaps  aggra- 
vate ho'ild  thi-v  not  prevmtliie  fit;  the  co'd 
b  th,  vi  uiit  exercise,  strong  in  pressions  on  the 
mind,  C.c.  love   i  -,-,;oi.ally  em- 

plo;.  :d  with  fleet..*  Should  .uj  paroxysm  have 
air'    h  sta^e  b  •  very  se- 

vere, the  warm  bath,  and  cordial  diaphoretics  in 
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repealed  moderate  doses  may  assist  in  bringing 
warmth  to  the  surface  :  when  on  the  contrary 
great  heat  prevails,  the  antiphlogistic  plan  is  to 
be  pursued;  and  it  may  be  sometimes  advisable, 
when  an  organ  of  importance  is  much  pressed 
upon,  to  take  some  blood  locally,  or  even  from  the 
general  system,  if  the  patient  is  plethoric  and  ro- 
bust ;  and  w  here  profuse  perspirations  occur 
acidulated  drink  may  be  exhibited,  with  a  little 
wine  to  support  the  strength,  keeping  the  surface 
cool  at  the  same  time.  In  the  intermissions  in 
conjunction  with  a  generous  diet,  moderate  ex- 
ercise, and  other  means  calculated  to  improve  the 
vigour  of  the  system ;  tonics  are  the  remedies 
especially  relied  upon.  At  the  head  of  these  we 
must  certainly  place  the  cinchona,  which  taken 
largely  in  substance,  will  seldom  fail  to  cure  the 
disease,  where  it  is  not  complicated  with  visceral 
affection  :  in  a  quotidian  an  ounce  at  least  should 
be  given  between  the  fits,  in  a  tertian  half  as  much 
more,  and  in  a  quartan  two  ounces.  It  will  be 
generally  better  to  clear  out  the  prinice  vice  before 
this  remedy  is  begun  with  ;  and  various  additions 
may  often  be  required,  to  make  it  agree  better 
with  the  stomach  and  bowels,  particularly  aro- 
matics  and  other  stimulants,  aperients  or  small 
doses  of  opium,  according  to  circumstances. 
We  must  not  be  content  with  the  omission  of  a 
single  paroxysm,  but  continue  it  till  the  health 
appears  fully  established.  In  failure  of  the  cin- 
chona, other  vegetable  tonics  may  be  tried,  as 
the  salix,  gentian,  calumba,  and  other  bitters ;  or 
the  astringents,  as  tormentil,  galls,  &c. ;  or  these 
variously  combined  with  each  other,  or  with  aro- 
matics.  The  mineral  acids  are  often  powerfully 
tonic,  and  the  sulphuric  has  been  of  late  stated 
to  have  proved  very  successful  in  the  removal  of 
this  disease.  Some  metallic  preparations  are  also 
highly  efficacious,  particularly  the  liquor  arseni- 
calis,  which  however  is  too  hazardous  a  remedy 
to  be  employed  indiscriminately ;  it  must  be 
given  in  small  doses  two  or  three  times  a  day, 
and  its  effects  assiduously  watched.  The  sul- 
phate of  zinc,  and  chalybeates,  may  be  used  more 
freely  alone,  or  preferably  joined  with  bitters. 
Where  visceral  disease  attends,  we  can  hardly 
succeed  in  curing  the  ague,  till  this  be  removed ; 
a  state  of  congestion,  or  inflammatory  tendency, 
may  require  local  bleeding,  blistering,  purging, 
&c.  ;  and  when  there  is  a  more  fixed  obstruction, 
particularly  in  the  liver,  the  cautious  use  of  mer- 
cury will  be  most  likely  to  avail. 

Febris  lactea.  Milk  fever,  which  is  mostly 
ct  the  synochus-type  attended  with  much  irregu- 
larity of  mind,  and  nervousness. 

Febris  lenta.     See  Febris  nervosa. 

Febris  lenticclaris.  A  fever,  either  ty- 
phus or  synocbus,  attended  bv  an  irruption  like 
small  lentils. 

Febris  maligna.     See  Typhus. 

Febris  miliarjs.    See  Miliaria. 

Febris  morbillosa.  See  Rubeola. 
^  Febris  nervosa.  Febris  lenta  nervosa. 
The  nervous  fever.  A  variety  of  the  typhus  mi- 
liar of  Cullen,  but  by  many  considered  as  a  dis- 
tinct disease.  It  mostly  begins  with  loss  of  ap- 
petite, increased  heat  "and  vertigo;  to  which 
succeed  nausea,  vomiting,  great  languor,  and 
p;\n  in  the  head,  which  is  variously  described, 
by  some  like  cold  water  pouring  over  ihe  top,  by 
others  a  sense  of  weight.  The  pulse,  before  lit- 
tle increased,  now  becomes  quick,  febrile,  nnd 
tremulous;  the  tongue  is  covered  wilh  a  while 
crust,  and  there  is  great  anxiety  about  the  pne- 
cordia.  Towards  the  seventh  or  eighth  day,  the 
vertigo  is  increased,  and  tinnitus  aurium,  copho- 
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...  Imuin,  ami  a  dry  and  tremulous  tongue 
The  disease  mostly  terminates  about 
lurteenth  or  twentieth  day.     See  Typhus. 
The   fever  of  hos- 
pitals, mostly  the  typhus  grantor. 

i  is  palostris.     The  marsh  fever. 
1,1-  PES1  II  ENS.      See  Ptstis. 

PBTECHIALI8.     See  Typhus. 
iris  putrida.     See  Typhus. 
M9    remittens.     A  remittent  fever:  a 
>wth  strong  exacerbations,  whicli  approach 
in  tome  cases  to  the  nature  of,  a  paroxysm  of  an 
Intermittent,    and    which   follow  each   other  so 
dost  ly  as  to  leave  very  little  time  between.     In 
■.,'reat  secretion  of  bile,  when  it 
is  called  a  bilious  remittent ;  in  others,  there  is 
I  pntreseenty,  when  it  is  termed  a  putrid  re- 
'nittent,  and  so  on. 

i. is  scarlatina.     See  Scarlatina. 
Ferris  stnocha.     See  Syriocha. 
Febris  typhodes.     See  Typhus. 
FEBRJS  urticaria.     See  Urticaria. 
Febris  variolosa.     See  Variola. 
FlBRU  vesiculosa.     See  Erysipelas. 
FE'CULA.     Sec Facula. 
FECUNDATION.     See  Generation. 
FEL.     See  Bile. 
Pel  natur.*..     See  Aloes. 
FK  L-WORT.     So  called  from  its  bitter  taste, 
like  bile.     See  Gentiana. 
Felli'culus.    The  gall-bladder. 
Feli.i'fi.ua  passio.     See  Cholera. 
Ftlon.    See  Paronychia. 
FELSPAR.       An    important    mineral    genus, 
listrihutetl  by  Jameson  into  four  species  :  pris- 
matic felspar ;  pyramidal   felspar  ;  prismato-py- 
ramidal  felspar  ;   rhomboidal  felspar. 
1.  The  prismatic  felspar  has  nine  sub-species, 

a.  Adulari  i. 

b.  Glassy  felspar. 
C.  Ice  spar. 

d.  Common  felspar. 

f.  Labradore  felspar. 
/.  Compact  felspar. 

g.  Clink-stone. 

It.  Earthy  common  spar. 
i.   Porcelain  earth. 

-.  Pyramidal  felspar.  This  embraces  the  sea- 
polite  and  i  laolite. 

3.  Priaraato-pyramidal  felspar.     See  Meionite. 

4.  Rntvrnboidal  felspar.  Sec  Nepheline. 
Chiastolite  and  sodalite  nave  also  been  annexed 
to  this  ipei  i 

I  I/MEN.    (tyuaxi  ferimen  ;  fromfero,  to  bear  : 

died   because  it  is  the  chief  support  of  the 

The  thigh. 

FKMINKl'S.     A  Sower  is  termed  a  female, 

which  is  furnished   with  the  pistillum,  and  not 

with  the  stamina  ;  the  pistil  being  considered  as 

the  Female  generative  organ. 

FEMORAL.  (Femorali.t ;  from  femur,  the 
thigh.)     Of  or  belonging  to  the  thigh. 

I ''i.mor  a'i  is  arteria.     A  continuation  of  the 
external   iliac   along  the   thigh,  from  Ponpart's 
ligament  to  the  ham. 
FE'MORIS  os.    The  thigh-bone.    Along 
Irical  hone,  ntnated  between  the  pelvis  and 
tibia.     It^   upper  extremity  affords  three  con- 
.  the  head,  the  tro- 
chanter major,  and  trochanter  minor.     The  head, 
which    forms   about    two-thirds  of    a    sphere,  is 
turned  Inwards,  and  is  received  into  the  acetabu- 
lum ol   the  os  innominatmn,  with  which  it  is  ar- 
ticulated by  enarthrosis.     It  is  covered  by  a  car- 
.  which  ii  thick  in  its  middle  part,  and  thin 
,  bul   which  is    wanting  in  its   lower 
re  a  round  spomrv  fossa  is  ob- 


servable, to  which  the  strong  ligament,  usuahj, 
though  improperly  called  the  round  one,  is  at- 
tached. This  ligament  is  about  an  inch  in  length, 
flattish,  and  of  a  triangular  shape,  having  its  nar- 
row extremity  attached  to  the  fossa  just  described, 
while  its  broader  end  is  fixed  obliquely  to  the 
rough  surface  near  the  inner  and  anterior  edge  of 
the  acetabulum  of  the  os  innominatum,  so  that  it 
appears  shorter  internally  and  anteriorly,  than 
it  does  externally  and  posteriorly. 

The  head  of  the  os  femoris  is  supported  ob- 
liquely, with  respect  to  the  rest  of  the  bone,  by  a 
smaller  part,  called  the  cervix,  or  neck,  which 
in  the  generality  of  subjects,  is  about  an  inch  in 
length/  At  its  basis  we  observe  two  oblique 
ridges,  which  extend  from  the  tr  chanter  major 
to  the  trochanter  minor.  Of  these  ridges  the 
posterior  one  is  the  most  prominent.  Around 
this  neck  is  attached  the  capsular  ligament  of  the 
joint,  which  likewise  adheres  to  the  edge  of  the 
cotyloid  cavity,  and  is  strengthened  anteriorly 
by  many  strong  ligamentous  fibres,  which  begin 
from  the  lower  and  anterior  part  of  the  ilium, 
and  spreading  broader  as  they  descend,  adhere  to 
the  capsular  ligament,  and  are  attached  to  the 
anterior  oblique  ridge  at  the  bottom  of  the  neck 
of  the  femur.  Posteriorly  and  externally,  from 
the  basis  of  the  neck  of  the  bone,  a  large  unequal 
protuberance  stands  out,  which  is  the  trochanter 
major.  The  upper  edge  of  this  process  is  sharp 
and  pointed  posteriorly,  but  is  more  obtuse  an- 
teriorly. A  part  of  it  is  r  High  and  unequal,  for 
the  insertion  of  the  muscles  ;  the  rest  is  «mooth, 
and  covered  with  a  thin  cartilaginous  cr>i~t.  be- 
tween which  and  the  tendon  of  the  glutaeus 
maximus  that  slides  over  it,  a  large  bursa  mucosa 
is  interposed.  Anteriorly,  at  the  root  of  this 
process,  and  immediately  below  the  bottom  of 
the  neck,  is  a  small  process  called  trochanter 
minor.  Its  basis  is  nearly  triangular,  having 
its  two  upper  angles  turned  towards  the  head  of 
the  femur  and  tne  great  trochanter,  while  its 
lower  angle  is  placed  towards  the  body  of  the 
bone.  Its  summit  is  rough  and  rounded.  These 
two  processes  have  gotten  the  name  of  trochan- 
ters, from  the  muscles  that  are  inserted  into  them 
being  the  principal  instruments  of  the  rotatory 
motion  of  the  thigh.  Immediately  below  these 
two  processes  the  body  of  the  bone  may  be  said 
to  begin.  It  is  smooth  and  convex  before,  but  is 
made  hollow  behind  by  the  action  of  the  mus- 
cles. In  the  middle  of  this  posterior  concave 
surface  is  observed  a  rough  ridge,  called  linea 
axpera,  which  seems  to  originate  from  the  tro- 
chanters, and  extending  downwards  divides  at 
length  into  two  brandies,  which  terminate  in  the 
tuberosities  near  the  condyles.  At  the  upper 
part  of  it,  blood-vessels  pass  to  the  interna)  sub- 
stance of  the  bone,  by  a  hole  that  runs  obliquely 
upwards. 

The  lower  extremity  of  the  os  femoris  is  larger 
than  the  upper  one,  and  somewhat  flattened,  so 
as  to  form  two  surfaces,  of  which  the  auterior..ne 
is  broad  and  convex,  and  the  posterior  one  nar- 
rower and  slightly  concave.  Tlis  end  of  the 
bone  terminates  in  two  large  protuberances,  called 
condyles,  which  are  united  before  so  r.s  to  foi  m 
a  pulley,  but  are  separated  behind  by  a  onsider- 
able  cavity,  in  which  the  crural  vessels  and  nerves 
are  placed  secure  from  the  compression  to  winch 
they  would  otherwise  be  exposed  in  the  action  ol 
bending  the  leg.  Of  these  two  condyles,  the  ex- 
ternal one  is  the  largest ;  and  when  the  bone  is 
separated  from  the  rest  ol  the  skeleton,  and  placed 
perpendicularly,  the  internal  condyle  projects 
less  forwards,  and  descends  nearly  three-tenths 
of  an  inch  lower   than  the  external  one  ;  but  in 
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its  natural  situation,  the  bone  is  placed  obliquely, 
so  that  both  condyles  are  then  nearly  on  a  level 
with  each  other.  At  the  side  of  each  condyle, 
externally,  there  is  a  tuberosity,  the  situation  of 
which  is  similar  to  that  of  the  condyles  of  the  os 
humeri.  The  two  branches  of  the  linea  aspera 
terminate  in  these  tuberosities,  which  are  rough, 
and  serve  for  attachment  ol  ligaments  and  muscles. 

FE'MUR.     {Femur,  mom.  n.)     The  thigh. 

FENE'STRA.  (From  <p,uvu>,  quasi  phanes- 
tra.)     A  window,  entry,  or  hole. 

Fenestra  ovalis.  An  oblong  or  elliptical 
foramen,  between  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  and 
the  vestibulum  of  the  ear.  It  is  shut  by  the  stapes. 

Fenestra  rotunda.  \  round  foramen, 
leading  from  the  tympanum  to  the  cochlea  of  the 
ear.  It  is  covered  by  a  membrane  in  the  fresh 
subject. 

FE'NNEL.     See  Anethum  fceniculum. 

Fennel,  hog's.     See  Peuccdanum. 

FE'NUGREEK.  See  Trigonella  fanum 
greecum. 

FE'RINE.  (Ferinus,  savage  or  brutal. )  A 
term  occasionally  applied  to  any  malignant  or 
noxious  distase. 

FERMENTA'TION.  {  Fermentatio,  onis.  f.; 
from  fermentO,  to  ferment.)  When  aqueous 
combinations  of  vegetable  or  animal  substances 
are  exposed  to  ordinary  atmospherical  tempera- 
tures, tiiey  speedily  undergo  spontaneous  changes, 
to  Inch  the  generic  term  of  lermentalion  has 
been  given  There  are  several  circumstances  re- 
quired .n  order  that  fermentation  may  proceed : 
such  are,  1.  A  certain  degree  of  fluidity:  thus, 
dry  substances  do  nottferment  at  all.  2.  A  cer- 
tain degree  of  heat.  3.  The  contact  of  air.  Che- 
mists, after  Boerhaave,  have  distinguished  three 
kinds  of  fermentation. 

1.  The  vinous  or  spirituous,  which  affords 
ardent  spirit. 

2.  The  acetous,  which  affords  vinegar,  or 
acetic  acid. 

3.  The  putrid  fermentation,  or  putrefaction, 
which   produces  volatile  alkali. 

I.  The  conditions  necessary  for  vinous  fermen- 
tation are  .  1 .  A  saccharine  mucilage.  2.  A  de- 
gree of  fluidity  slightly  viscid.  3.  A  degree  of 
heat  between  55  and  65  of  Fahrenheit.  4.  A 
large  mass,  in  which  a  rapid  commotion  may  be 
excited.  When  these  four  conditions  are  united, 
the  vinous  fermentation  takes  |ilacc,  and  is  known 
by  the  following  characteristic  phenomena :  I'. 
An  intestine  motion  takes  place.  2.  The  bulk 
of  the  mixture  then  becomes  augmented.  3.  The 
transparency  of  the  fluid  is  diminished  by  opaque 
filaments.  4.  Heat  is  generated.  5.  The  solid 
parts  mixed  with  the  liquor  rise  and  float  in  con- 
sequence of  the  disengagement  of  elastic  fluid. 
6.  A  large  quantity  ol  carbonic  acid  gas  is  disen- 
gaged in  bubbles.  All  these  phenomena  gradual- 
ly cease  in  proportion  as  the  liquor  Irises  its  sweet 
and  mild  taste,  and  it  becomes  brisk,  penetrating, 
and  capable  of  producing  intoxication.  In  this 
manner,  wine,  beer,  cider,  &c.  are  made.  All 
bodies  which  have  undergone  the  spirituous  fer- 
mentation are  capable  of  passing  on  to  the  acid 
fermentation  ;  but  although  it  is  probable  that  I  he 
acid  fermentation  never  takes  place  before  the 
body  has  gmc  through  the  spirituous  fermenta- 
tion, yet  the  duration  of  the  first  is  frequently  so 
short  and  imperceptible,  that  it  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained. Beside*  the  bodies  which  are  proper  for 
spirituous  fermentation,  this  class  includes  all 
sorts  of  faecnla  bo  led  in  water. 

II.  The  conditions  required  for  the  acid  fer- 
mentation are,  1.  A  heat  from  70  to  85  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit.     2.  A  certain  degree  of  liquidity. 
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3.  The  presence  of  atmospheric  air.  4.  A  mode- 
rate quantity  of  fermentable  matter.  The  phe- 
nomena which  accompany  this  fermentation,  are 
an  intestine  motion,  and  a  considerable  absorp- 
tion of  air.  The  transparent  liquor  becomes  tur- 
bid, but  regains  its  limpidity  when  fermentation 
is  over.  The  fermented  liquor  now  consists,  in  a 
great  measure,  of  a  peculiar  acid,  called  the  acetic 
acid,  or  vinegar.  Not  a  vestige  of  spirit  remains, 
it  being  entirely  decomposed,  but  the  greater  the 
quantity  of  spirit  in  the  liquor,  previous  to  the 
fermentation,  the  greater  will  be  the  quantity  of 
true  vinegar  obtained.  As  the  ultimate  constitu- 
ents of  vegetable  matter  are  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
and  carbon  ;  and  of  animal  matter,  the  same  three 
principles  with  azote,  we  can  readily  understand 
that  all  the  products  of  fermentation  must  be 
merely  new  compounds  of  these  three  or  four  ul- 
timate constituents.  Accordingly,  100  parts  of 
real  vinegar,  or  acetic  acid,  are  resolvable,  by 
Gay  Lussac  and  Thenord's  analysis,  into  50.224 
carbon  46.911  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  as  they 
exist  in  water,  -t-  2.863  oxygen  in  excess.  In  like 
manner,  wines  are  all  resolvable  into  the  same 
ultimate  components,  in  proportions  somewhat 
different.  The  aeriform  results  of  putrefactive 
fermentation  are  in  like  manner  found  to  be  hy- 
drogen, carbon,  oxygen,  and  azote,  variously 
combined,  and  associated  with  minute  quantities 
of  sulphur  and  phosphorus.  The  residuary  mat- 
ter consists  of  the  same  principles,  mixed  with 
the  saline  and  earthy  parts  of  animal  bodies. 

Lavoisier  was  the  first  philosopher  who  insti- 
tuted, on  right  principles,  a  series  of  experiments 
to  investigate  the  phenomena  of  fermentation, 
and  they  were  so  judiciously  contrived,  and  so 
accurately  conducted,  as  to  give  results  compar- 
able to  those  derived  from  the  more  rigid  methods 
of  the  present  day.  Since  then,  Thcnard  and 
Gay  Lussac  have  each  contributed  most  impor- 
tant researches.  By  the  labours  of  these  three 
illustrious  chemists,  those  material  metamorpho- 
ses, formerly  quite  mysterious,  seem  susceptible 
of  a  satisfactory  explanation. 

As  sugar  is  a   substance  of  uniform  and  deter- 
minate composition,  it  has   been  made  choice  ol 
for  determining  the  changes  which  arise  whep  its 
solution  is  fermented  into  wine  or  alkohol.    La- 
voisier justly   regarded    it  as   a  true  vegetable 
oxide,  and  stated  its  constituents  to  be,  8  hydro- 
gen, 28  carbon,  and  64  oxygen,  in  100  parts.  By 
two  different  analyses  of  Berzelius,  we  have, 
Hydrogen,       6.802      6.891 
Carbon,         44.115    42.704 
Oxygen,         49.083    50.405 

100.000  100.000 


Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard's  analyses  gives, 
Hydrogen,       6.90 , 
Oxygen,        50.63 ' 
Carbon,  42.17    42.47 


57.53  water, 


100.00  100.00 

It  has  been  said,  that  sugar  requires  to  be  dis- 
solved in  at  least  4  parts  of  water,  and  to  be  mix- 
ed with  some  yeast,  to  cause  its  fermentation  to 
commence.  But  this  is  a  mistake.  Syrup  strong- 
er than  the  above  will  ferment  in  warm  weather, 
without  addition.  If  the  temperature  be  low,  the 
syrup  weak,  and  no  yeast  added,  acetous  fer- 
mentation alone  will  take  place.  To  determine 
the  vinous,  therefore,  we  must  mix  certain  pro- 
portions of  saccharine  matter,  water,  and  yeast, 
and  place  them  in  a  proper  temperature. 

To  observe  the  chemical  changes  which  occur, 
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.* r  must  dissolve  4  or  5  parts  of  pure  sugar  iu  :Iu 
parte  of  water,  put  the  solution  into  a  matrass, 
and  add  1  part  ol  yeast.  Into  the  mouth  of  the 
matrass  a  glass  tube  must  he  luted,  which  is  re- 
curved, so  as  to  dip  into  the  mercury  of  a  pneu- 
matic trough.  If  the  apparatus  be  now  placed 
in  a  temperature  of  from  70°  to  80°,  we  shall 
speedily  observe  the  syrup  to  become  muddy, 
and  a  multitude  of  air  bubbles  to  form  all  around 
the  ferment.  These  unite,  and  attaching  them- 
selves to  particles  of  the  yeast,  rise  along  with  it 
to  the  surface,  forming  a  stratum  of  froth.  The 
yeasty  matter  will  then  disengage  itself  from  the 
air,  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  to  reacquire 
buoyancy  a  second  time  by  attached  air  bubbles, 
and  thus  in  succession.  If  we  operate  on  3  or 
4  ounces  of  sugar,  the  fermentation  will  be  very 
rapid  during  the  first  ten  or  twelve  hours  ;  it  will 
then  slacken,  and  terminate  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days.  At  this  period  the  matter  being  deposited 
which  disturbed  the  transparency  of  the  liquor, 
Ibis  will  become  clear. 

The  following  changes  have  now  taken  place  : 
1.  The  sugar  is  wholly,  and  the  yeast  partially, 
decomposed.  2.  A  quantity  of  alkohol  and  car- 
bonic acid,  together  nearly  in  weight  to  the  su- 
gar, is  produced.  3.  A  white  matter  is  formed, 
composed  of  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  carbon, 
equivalent  to  about  half  the  weight  ol  the  decom- 
posed ferment.  The  carbonic  acid  passes  over 
into  the  pneumatic  apparatus;  the  alkohol  may 
be  separated  from  the  vinous  liquid  by  distillation, 
and  the  white  matter  falls  down  to  the  bottom  of 
the  matrass  with  the  remainder  of  the  yeast. 

The  quantity  of  yeast  decomposed  is  very 
small.  100  parts  of  sugar  require,  for  complete 
decomposition,  only  two  and  a  ball  of  that  sub- 
stance, supposed  to  be  in  a  dry  state.  It  is 
hence  very  probable,  that  the  ferment,  which 
has  a  strong  affinity  for  oxygen,  takes  a  little  of 
it  from  the  saccharine  particles,  by  a  part  of  its 
hydrogen  and  carbon,  and  thus  the  equilibrium 
being  broken  between  the  constituent  principles 
of  the  sugar,  these  so  react  on  each  other,  as  to 
be  transformed  into  alkohol  and  carbonic  acid. 
If  we  consider  the  composition  of  alkohol,  we 
shall  find  no  difficulty  in  tracing  the  steps  of  this 
transformation. 

Neglecting  the  minute  products  which  the 
yeast  furnishes,  in  the  act  of  fermentation,  let  us 
regard  only  the  alkohol  and  carbonic  acid.  We 
shall  then  see,  on  comparing  the  composition  of 
sugar  to  that  of  alkohol,  that  to  transform  sugar 
into  alkohol,  we  must  withdraw  from  it  one  vol- 
ume of  vapour  of  carbon,  and  one  volume  of  ox- 
ygen, which  form  by  their  union  one  volume  of 
carbonic  acid  gas.  Finally,  let  us  reduce  the  vol- 
umes into  weights,  we  shall  find,  that  100  parts 
of  sugar  ought  to  be  converted,  during  fermen- 
tation, into  51.65  of  alkohol,  and  48.45  of  car- 
bonic acid. 

Win  n  it  is  required  to  preserve  fermented  li- 
quors in  the  state  produced  by  the  first  staje  of 
fermentation,  it  is  usual  to  put  them  into  casks 
before  the  vinous  process  is  completely  ended  ; 
and  in  these  closed  vessels  a  change  very  slowly 
continues  to  be  made  for  many  months,  and  per- 
haps for  some  • 

l{ut  if  the  fermentative  process  be  suffered  to 
proceed  in  open  vessels,  more  especially  if  the 
t  .  iniM-rat iir<-  M  raised  to  90  degrees,  the  acetous 
lermentation  comes  on.  In  this,  the  oxygen  of 
the  atmosphere  is  absorbed ;  and  the  more 
speedily  in  proportion  :is  the  surfaces  of  the  li- 
quor arc  often  changed  by  lading  it  from  one  ves- 
sel to  another.  The  usual  method  consists  in  ex- 
posing the  fermented  liquor  to  the  air  in  open 


casks,  the  bung-hole,  of  which  is  covered  with  a 
tile  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  rain.  By  the 
absorption  of  oxygen,  which  takes  place,  the  in- 
flammable spirit  becomes  converted  into  an  acid. 
If  the  liquid  be  then  exposed  to  distillation,  pure 
vinegar  comes  over  instead  of  ardent  spirit. 

III.  When  the  spontaneous  decomposition  is 
suffered  to  proceed  beyond  the  acetous  process, 
the  vinegar  becomes  viscid  and  foul ;  air  is  emit- 
ted with  an  offensive  smell ;  volatile  alkali  flies 
off;  an  earthy  sediment  is  deposited;  and  the 
remaining  liquid,  if  any,  is  mere  water.  This  is 
the  putrefactive  process.  See  also  Putrefaction. 
FERME'NTUM.  (Quasi  fervimenlum,  from 
ferveo,  to  work.)     Yeast. 

Fermentum  cerevisi.t..  Yeast;  Barm;  the 
scum  which  collects  on  beer  while  fermenting', 
and  has  the  property  of  exciting  that  process  in 
various  other  substances.  Medicinally  it  is  anti- 
septic and  tonic  ;  and  has  been  found  useful  in- 
ternally in  the  cure  of  typhus  fever  attended  with 
an  obvious  tendency  to  putrefaction  in  the  system 
with  petechia3,  vibices,  and  the  like :  the  best 
way  to  administer  it,  is  to  mix  a  fluid  ounce  with 
seven  of  strong  beer,  and  give  three  table-spoons- 
ful to  an  adult  every  three  or  four  hours.  Exter- 
nally, it  is  used  in  the  fermenting  cataplasm. 
FERN.  See  Filix  and  Polypodium. 
Fern,  male.  See  Polypodium  filix  mas. 
Fern,  female.  See  Pteris  aquilina. 
FERNEL,  John,  was  born  at  Claremont, 
near  the  end  of  the  15th  century.  He  went  at  the 
age  of  19  to  prosecute  his  studies  at  Paris,  and 
distinguished  himself  so  much,  that,  after  taking 
the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  he  was  chosen  pro- 
fessor of  dialectics  in  his  college.  His  applica- 
tion then  became  intense,  till  a  quartan  ague 
obliged  him  to  seek  his  native  air  :  and  on  his  re- 
turn to  Paris,  he  determined  on  the  medical  pro- 
fession, and  taught  philosophy  for  his  support,  till 
in  1530,  he  took  his  doctor's  degree.  Soon  after 
he  married,  and  speedily  got  into  extensive  prac- 
tice ;  and  at  length  was  made  physician  to  the 
Dauphin,  who  afterwards  became  Henry  II.  He 
was  obliged  to  accompany  that  monarch  in  his 
campaigns,  yet  he  still,  though  at  the  age  of  sixty, 
seldom  passed  a  day  without  writing.  But  in 
1558,  having  lost  his  wife  of  a  fever,  lie  did  not 
long  survive  her.  His  works  are  numerous  on 
philosophical,  as  well  as  medical  subjects  :  of  the 
latter,  the  most  esteemed  were  his  "  Medicina," 
dedicated  to  Henry  II.,  and  a  posthumous  treatise 
on  fevers. 
Ferrame'ntum.  An  instrument  made  of  iron. 
FERRO-CHYAZIC  ACID.  (Acidum  ferro- 
chyazicum  ;  chyazicum,  from  the  initial  letters  of 
carbon,  hydrogen,  and  azote.)  An  acid  obtained 
by  Porrett  by  adding  to  a  solution  of  ferro-cyanite 
of  barytes,  sulphuric  acid  just  enough  to  precipi- 
tate the  barytes.  It  has  a  pale  yellow  colour,  no 
smell,  and  is  decomposed  by  gentle  heat  or  strong 
light,  in  which  case  hydrocyanic  acid  is  formed, 
and  white  hydrocyanite  of  iron  is  deposited,  which 
becomes  blue  by  exposure. 

FERRO-CYANATE.     A  compound  of  ferro- 
prussic  acid  with  salifiable  bases. 

FERRO-CYAMC  ACID.  See  Ferro-pnusic 
acid. 

FERROPRUSSIC  ACID.  Acidum  ferro- 
prussicum.  Acidum  ferro-cyanicum.  Into  a 
solution  of  the  amber-coloured  crystals,  usually 
called  prussiates  of  potassa,  pour  hydro-sulphuret 
of  barytes,  as  long  as  any  precipitate  falls. 
Throw  the  whole  on  a  filter,  and  wash  the  preci- 
pitate with  cold  water.  Dry  it  ;  and  having  dis- 
solved 100  parts  in  cold  water,  add  gradually 
thirty  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  ;  agitate  tb-; 
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mixture,  and  set  it  aside  to  repose.  The  super- 
natant liquid  is  ferro-prussic  acid,  called  by  Por- 
rett,  who  had  the  merit  of  discovering  it,  ferruret- 
fed  chyazic  acid. 

It.has  a  pule  lemon  yellow  colour,  but  no  smell. 
Heat  and  light  decompose  it.  Hydrocyanic  acid 
is  then  formed,  and  white  ferroprussiate  of  iron, 
which  soon  becomes  blue.  Its  affinity  for  the 
bases  enables  it  to  displace  acetic  acid,  without 
heat,  from  the  acetates,  and  to  form  ferro- 
prussiates. 

FE'RRUM.  (Ferrum,  i.  neut. ;  the  etymology 
uncertain.)     Iron.     See  Iron. 

Ferrum  ammsniatum.  Ammoniated  iron  ; 
formerly  known  by  the  names  of  flares  martiales; 
flores  salis  ammoniaci  martiales  ;  ens  martis  ; 
ens  veneris  Boylei ;  sal  martis  muriaticum  sub- 
limatum,  and  lately  by  the  title  of  ferrum  ammo- 
niacale.  Take  ot  subcarbonate  of  iron,  muriate 
of  ammonia,  of  each  a  pound.  Mix  them  inti- 
mately, and  sublime  by  immediate  exposure  to  a 
strong  fire  ;  lastly,  reduce  the  sublimed  ammo- 
niated iron  to  powder.  This  preparation  is 
astringent  and  deobstrucnt,  in  doses  from  three  to 
fifteen  grains,  or  more  in  the  form  of  bolus  or 
pills,  prepared  with  some  gum.  It  is  exhibited  in 
most  cases  of  debility,  in  chlorosis,  asthenia, 
menorrhagia,  intermittent  fevers,  &c.  This  or 
some  other  strong  preparation  of  iron,  as  the 
Tinct.  ferri  muriatis,  Mr.  Cline  is  wont  to  re- 
commend in  scirrhous  affections  of  the  breast. 
See  Tinctura  ferri  ammoniati. 

Ferrum  tartauizatum.  Tartarized  iron. 
A  tartrate  of  potassa  and  iron  ;  formerly  called 
tartarus  chalybeatus  ;  mars  solubilis  ;  ferrum 
potabile.  Take  of  iron,  a  pound  ;  supertartrate 
of  potassa,  powdered,  two  pounds ;  water  a 
pint.  Rub  them  together  •  and  expose  them  to 
the  air  in  a  broad  glass  vessel  for  eight  days,  then 
dry  the  residue  in  a  sand  bath,  and  reduce  it  to  a 
very  fine  powder.  Add  to  this  powder  a  pint  more 
water,  and  expose  it  for  eight  days  longer,  then 
dry  it,  and  reduce  it  to  a  very  fine  powder.  Its 
virtues  are  astringent  and  tonic,  and  it  forms  in 
solution  an  excellent  tonic  fomentation  to  contu- 
sions, lacerations,  distortions,  &c.  Dose  from 
ten  grains  to  half  a  drachm. 

Ferri  alkalini  liquor.  Solution  of  alka- 
line iron.  Take  of  iron,  two  drachms  and  a  half; 
nitric  acid,  two  fluid  ounces  ;  distilled  water,  six 
fluid-ounces  ;  solution  of  subcarbonate  of  potassa, 
six  fluid-ounces.  Having  mixed  the  acid  and  wa- 
ter, pour  them  upon  the  iron,  and  when  the  ef- 
fervescence has  ceased,  pour  off  the  clear  acid  so- 
lution ;  add  this  gradually,  and  at  intervals,  to  the 
solution  of  subcarbonate  of  potassa,  occasionally 
shaking  it,  until  it  has  assumed  a  deep  brown-red 
colour,  and  no  further  effervescence  takes  place. 
Lastly,*  set  it  by  for  six  hours,  and  pour  off  the 
clear  solution.  This  preparation  was  first  descri- 
bed by  Stael,  and  called  tinctura  martis  alkalina, 
and  is  now  introduced  in  the  London  Pharmaco- 
peia as  affording  a  combination  of  iron  distinct 
from  any  other,  and  often  applicable  to  practice. 
The  dose  is  from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm. 

Ferri  carbon  as.     See  Ferri  subcarbonas. 

Ferri  limatura  purificata.  Purified  iron 
filings.  These  possess  tonic,  astringent,  and 
deobstruent  virtues,  and  are  calculated  to  relieve 
chlorosis  and  other  diseases  in  which  steel  is  indi- 
cated, where  acidity  in  the  prima?  via?  abounds. 

Ferri  rubigo.     See  Ferri  subcarbonas. 

Ferri  subcarbonas.  Ferri carbonas ;  Fer- 
rum prcecij'itatum,  formerly  called  chalybis 
rubigo  praparata  and  ferri  rubigo.  Sub- 
carbonate of  iron.  Take  of  sulphate  of  iron, 
oi^ht  ounce;  •  subcarbonate  of  soda,  six  otmces ; 
•ilii 
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boiling  water,  a  gallon.  Dissolve  the  sulphate  of 
iron  and  subcarbonate  of  soda  separately,  each  in 
four  pints  of  water  ;  then  mix  the  solutions  to- 
gether and  set  it  by,  that  the  precipitated  powder 
may  subside  ;  then  having  poured  off  the  superna- 
tant liquor,  wash  the  subcarbonate  of  iron  with 
hot  water,  and  dry  it  upon  bibulous  paper  in  a 
gentle  heat.  It  possesses  mild  corroborant  and 
stimulating  properties,  and  is  exhibited  with  suc- 
cess in  leucorrhoea,  ataxia,  asthenia,  chlorosis, 
dyspepsia,  rachitis,  &c.  Dose  from  two  to  ten 
grains. 

Ferri  sulphas.  Sulphate  of  iron ;  formerly 
called  sal  martis,  vitriolum  martis,  vitriolum 
ferri,  and  ferrum  vitriolatum.  Green  vitriol. 
Take  of  iron,  sulphuric  acid,  of  each  by  weight, 
eight  ounces  ;  water,  four  pints.  Mix  together 
the  sulphuric  acid  and  water  in  a  glass  vessel,  and 
add  thereto  the  iron  ;  then  after  the  effervescence 
has  ceased,  filter  the  solution  through  paper,  and 
evaporate  it  until  crystals  form  as  it  cool!--. 
Having  poured  away  the  water,  dry  these  upon 
bibulous  paper.  This  is  an  excellent  preparation 
of  iron,  and  is  exhibited,  in  many  diseases,  as  a 
styptic,  tonic,  astringent,  and  anthelmintic.  Dose 
from  one  grain  to  five  grains. 

FERRURETTED  CHYAZIC  ACID.  See 
Fcrro-prussic  acid. 

Fers-e.     The  measles. 

Fertile  flower.     See  Flos. 

FE'RULA.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Pentandria ;  order, 
Digynia. 

Ferula  African  a  calbanifera.  Thegal- 
banum  plant.     See  Bubon  galbanutn. 

Ferula  assafostida.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  assafcetida  plant.  Assafwtida.  Hingiseh 
of  the  Persians.  Altikt  of  the  Arabians.  By 
some  thought  to  be  the  aityiov,  vel  otto;  oi\<ptov  of 
Dioscorides,  Theophrastus,  and  Hippocrates. 
Laser  et  laserpitium  of  the  Latins.  Ferula  an- 
safcetida—foliis  alternatim  sinuatis,  obttuis,  ot 
Linnaeus.  This  plant,  which  affords  us  the  assa- 
fostida of  the  shops,  grows  plentifully  on  the 
mountains  in  the  provinces  of  Chorassan  and 
Laar,  in  Persia. 

The  process  of  obtaining  it  is  as  follows :  the 
earth  is  cleared  away  from  the  top  of  the  roots  of 
the  oldest  plants  ;  the  leaves  and  stalks  are  then 
twisted  away,  and  made  into  a  covering,  to  screen 
the  root  from  the  sun  ;  in  this  state  the  root  is  left 
for  forty  days,  when  the  covering  is  removed,  and 
the  top  of  the  root  cut  off  transversely  ;  it  is  then 
screened  again  from  the  sun  for  forty-eight  hours, 
when  the  juice  it  exudes  is  scraped  on,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  to  harden.  A  second  transverse 
section  of  the  root  is  made,  and  the  exudation  suf- 
fered to  continue  for  forty-eight  hours,  and  then 
scraped  off.  In  this  manner  it  is  eight  times  re- 
peatedly collected  in  a  period  of  six  weeks.  The 
juice  thus  obtained  has  a  bitter,  acrid,  pungent 
taste,  anid  is  well  known  hy  its  peculiar  nauseous 
smell,  the  strength  of  which  is  the  surest  test  of  its 
goodness.  This  odour  is  extremely  volatile,  and 
of  course  the  drug  loses  much  of  its  efficacy  by 
keeping.  It  is  brought  to  us  in  large  irregular 
masses,  composed  of  various  little  shining  lumps, 
or  grains,  which  are  partly  of  a  whitish  colour, 
partly  reddish,  and  partly  of  a  violet  hue.  Those 
masses  are  accounted  the  best  which  arc  clear,  of 
a  pale  reddish  colour,  and  variegated  with  a  great 
number  of  elegant  white  tears.  This  concrete 
juice  consists  of  two-thirds  of  gum,  and  one-third 
of  resin  and  volatile  oil,  in  which  its  taste  and 
smell  reside.  It  yields  all  its  virtues  to  alkohol. 
Triturated  with  water,  it  forms  a  milk-like  mix- 
ture., the  resin,  being  diffused  by  the  medium  of 
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Hie  gum.  DLitilled  with  water,  it  affords  a  imall 
quantity  of  essential  oil.  It  is  the  most  powerful  of 
all  the  uetid  gums,  and  is  a  most  valuable  remedy. 
It  is  most  commonly  employed  in  hysteria,  hvpo- 
<  bondriada,  some  symptoms  of  dyspepsia,  flatu- 
lent colics,  and  in  most  of  those  diseases  termed 
nervosa,  but  its  chief  use  is  derived  from  its  antis- 
pasmodic effects  ;  and  it  i3  thought  to  be  the  most 
powerful  remedy  we  possess,  for  those  peculiar 
convulsive  and  spasmodic  affections,  which  often 
recur  in  the  first  of  these  diseases,  both  taken  in- 
to the  stomach  and  in  the  way  of  enema.  It  is 
also  recommended  as  an  emmenagogue,  Anthel- 
mintic, antiasthmatic,  and  anodyne.  Dr.  Cullen 
prefers  it  as  an  expectorant  to  gum  ammoniacum. 
Where  we  wish  it  to  act  immediately  as  an  antis- 
pasmodic, it  should  be  used  in  a  fluid  form,  as  that 
of  tincture,  from  half  a  drachm  to  two  drachms. 
When  given  in  the  form  of  a  pill,  or  triturated 
with  water,  its  usual  dose  is  from  five  to  twenty 
grains.  When  in  the  form  of  enema,  one  or  two 
drachms  are  to  be  diffused  in  eight  ounces  of 
warm  milk  or  water.  It  is  sometimes  applied  ex- 
ternally as  a  plaster  and  stimulating  remedy,  in 
hysteria,  &c. 

Ferula  minor.  All-heal  of  iEsculapius. 
This  plant  is  said  to  he  detergent. 

Feroxa'CCA.     See  llubon  galbanum. 

FEVER.     See  Feb i  is. 

FEVERFEW.      See  Matricaria. 

FIBER.  (From  fiber,  extreme,  because  it 
resides  in  the  extremities  of  lakes  and  rivers.) 
The  beaver.     See  Castor  fiber. 

FIBRK.  Fibra.  A  very  simple  filament. 
It  is  owing  to  the  difference  in  the  nature  and  ar- 
rangements of  the  fibres  that  the  structure  of  the 
several  parti  of  animals  and  vegetables  differ  : 
hence  the  barks,  woods,  leaves,  fcc.  of  vegeta- 
bles, and  the  cellular  structure,  membranes  mus- 
clea,  vessels,  nerves,  and,  in  short,  every  part  of 
the  body,  has  its  fibres  variously  constituted  and 
arranged,  so  as  to  form  these  different  parts. 

Fibre  muscular.     See  Muscular  fibre. 

FIBRIL.  (Fibrilo,  diminutive  of  fibra.)  A 
.small  thread-like  fibre  :  applied  to  the  little  roots 
which  are  given  off  from  radicles. 

FI'HUIN.  "  A  peculiar  organic  compound 
found  both  in  vegetable*  and  animals.  Vauquclin 
discovered  it  in  the  juice  of  the  papaw-trcc.  It 
is  a  soft  solid,  of  a  greasy  appearance,  insoluble 
iu  water,  which  softens  in  the  air,  becoming  vis- 
cid, brown,  and  semi-transparent.  On  hot  coals 
jt  melts,  throws  out  greasy  drops,  rrackles,  and 
evolves  the  smoke  and  odour  01  roasting  meat. 
Fibrin  is  procured,  however,  in  its  most  charac- 
teristic state  from  animal  matter.  It  exists  in 
chyle ;  it  enters  into  the  composition  of  blood  ; 
of  it,  the  chief  part  of  muscular  flesh  is  formed  ; 
and  hence  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  abun- 
dant constituent  of  the  soft  solids  of  animals. 

To  obtain  it,  we  may  beat  blood  as  it  issues 
from  the  veins  with  a  bundle  of  twigs.  Fibrin 
soon  attaches  itself  to  each  stem,  under  the  form 
of  long  reddish  filaments,  which  become  colour- 
leti  bj  trashing  them  with  cold  water.  It  is 
solid,  white,  insipid,  without  smell,  denser  than 
«  .it.  r.  and  incapable  of  affecting  the  hue  of  litmus 
01  violets.  When  moist  it  possesses  a  species  of 
elasticity  ;  by  desiccation  it  becomes  yellowish, 
hard,  and  brittle,  By  distillation  we  can  extract 
from  it  much  carbonate  of  ammonia,  some  ace- 
tate, a  betid  brown  oil,  and  gaseous  products; 
while  there  remains  in  the  retort  a  very  luminous 
charcoal,  very  brilliant,  dilKcult  of  incineration, 
which  leaves,  after  combustion,  phosphate  of  lime, 
a  little  phosphate  of  magnesia,  carbonate  of  lime, 
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(Old  w.'.trr  has  no  action  on  fibrin.  Treated 
with  boiling  water,  it  is  so  changed  as  to  lose  the 
property  of  softening  and  dissolving  in  acetic  acid. 
The  liquor  filtered  from  it,  yields  precipitates 
with  infusion  of  galK,  and  the  residue  is  white, 
dry,  hard,  and  of  an  agreeable  taste. 

When  kept  for  some  time  in  alkohol  of  0.810, 
it  gives  rise  to  an  adipocerous  matter,  having  a 
strong  and  disagreeable  odour.  This  matter  re- 
mains dissolved  in  the  alkohol,  and  may  be  pre- 
cipitated by  water.  -"Ether  makes  ii  undergo  a 
similar  alteration,  but  more  slowly.  When  di- 
gested in  weak  muriatic  acid,  it  evolves  a  little 
azote,  and  a  compound  is  formed,  hard,  horny, 
and  which,  washed  repeatedly  with  water,  "is 
transformed  into  another  gelatinous  compound. 
This  seems  to  be  a  neutral  muriate,  soluble  in  hot 
water  ;  whilst  the  first  is  an  acid  muriate,  inso- 
luble even  in  boiling  water.  Sulphuric  acid,  di- 
luted with  six  times  its  weight  of  water,  has  si- 
milar effects.  When  not  too  concentrated,  nitric 
acid  has  a  very  different  action  on  fibrin.  For 
example,  when  its  sp.  gr.  is  1.25,  there  results 
from  it  at  first  a  disengagement  of  azote,  while 
the  fibrin  becomes  covered  with  fat,  and  the  liquid 
turns  yellow.  By  digestion  of  twenty-four 
hours,  the  whole  fibrin  is  attacked,  and  converted 
into  a  pulverulent  mass  of  lemon-yellow  colour, 
which  seems  to  be  composed  of  a  mixture  of  fat 
and  librhi,  altered  and  intimately  combined  with 
the  malic  and  nitric  or  nitrous  acids.  In  fact, 
if  we  put  this  mass  on  a  filter,  and  wash  it  co- 
piously with  water,  it  will  part  with  a  portion  of 
its  acid,  will  preserve  the  property  of  reddening 
litmus,  and  will  take  an  orange  hue.  On  treating 
it  afterwards  with  boiling  alkohol,  we  dissolve  the 
fatty  matter  ;  and  putting  the  remainder  in  contact 
with  chalk  and  water,  an  effervescence  will  be  oc- 
casioned by  the  escape  of  carbonic  acid,  and  ma- 
late  or  nitrate  of  lime  will  remain  in  solution. 

Concentrated  acetic  acid  renders  fibrin  soft  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  and  converts  it  by  the  aid 
of  heat  into  a  jelly,  which  is  soluble  in  hot  wa- 
ter, with  the  disengagement  of  a  small  quantity 
of  azote.  This  solution  is  colourless,  and  pos- 
sesses little  taste.  Evaporated  to  dryness,  it 
leaves  a  transparent  residue,  which  reddens  litmus 
paper,  and  which  cannot  be  dissolved  even  in 
boiling  water,  but  by  the  medium  of  more  acetic 
acid.  Sulphuric,  nitric,  and  muriatic  acids,  pre- 
cipitate the  animal  matter,  and  form  acid  combi- 
nations. Potassa,  soda,  ammonia,  effect  likewise 
the  precipitation  of  this  matter,  provided  we  do 
not  use  too  great  an  excess  of  alkali ;  for  then 
the  precipitated  matter  would  be  redissolved. 
Aqueous  potassa  and  soda  gradually  dissolve  fibrin 
in  the  cold,  without  occasioning  any  perceptible 
change  in  its  nature  ;  but  with  heat  they  decom- 
pose it,  giving  birth  to  a  quantity  of  ammoniacal 
gas,  and  other  usual  animal  products.  Fibrin 
does  not  putrefy  speedily  when  kept  in  water. 
It  shrinks  on  exposure  to  a  considerable  heat, 
and  emits  the  smell  of  burning  horn.  It  is  com- 
posed, according  to  the  analysis  of  Gay  Lussac, 
and  Thenard,  ok 

Carbon,  63.360 

Azote,  19.934 

Oxygen,  19.685  (  22.14  water, 

Hydrogen,  7.02M    4.56  hydrogen. 

FIBROLITE.  A  crystallised  mineral  harder 
than  quartz,  of  a  white  or^rey  colour,  found  in  the 
C  arnatie,  and  composed  of  alumina,  si  lica,  and  iron . 

FIBROSUS.  (From  fibre,  a  fibre.)  Fibrous. 
A  term  frequently  used  in  anatomy  to  express  the 
texture  of  parts.  In  botany,  its  meaning  is  the 
same,  and  is  applied  to  root*  and  other  parts,  a* 
those  of  gras-. 
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FI'BL'LA.  (Quasi  figilula ;  from  Jlgo,  to 
fasten :  so  named  because  it  joins  together  the 
tibia  and  the  muscles.)  A  long  bone  of  the  leg, 
situated  on  the  outer  side  of  the  tibia,  and  which 
forms,  at  its  lower  end,  the  outer  ankle.  Its  upper 
extremity  is  formed  into  an  irregular  head,  on  the 
inside  of  which  is  a  slightly  concave  articulating 
surface,  which,  in  the  recent  subjects,  is  covered 
with  cartilage,  and  receives  the  circular  flat  sur- 
face under  the  edge  of  the  external  cavity  of  the 
tibia.  This  articulation  is  surrounded  by  a  cap- 
sular ligament,  which  is  farther  strengthened  by 
other  strong  ligamentous  .fibres,  so  as  to  allow 
only  a  small  motion  backwards  and  forwards. — 
Externally,  the  head  of  the  fibula  is  rough  and 
protuberant,  serving  for  the  attachment  of  liga- 
ments, and  for  the  insertion  of  the  biceps  cruris 
muscle. — Immediately  below  it,  on  its  inner  side, 
is  a  tubercle,  from  which  a  part  of  the  gastrocne- 
mius internus  has  its  origin.  Immediately  below 
this  head  the  body  of  the  bone  begins.  It  is  of  a 
triangular  shape,  and  appears  as  if  it  were  slightly 
twisted  at  each  end,  in  a  different  direction.  It 
is  likewise  a  little  curved  inwards  and  forwards. 
This  curvature  is  in  part  owing  to  the  action  of 
muscles  ;  and  in  part  perhaps  to  the  carelessness 
of  nurses.— Of  the  three  angles  of  the  bone,  that 
which  is  turned  towards  the  tibia  is  the  most  pro- 
minent, and  serves  for  the  attachment  of  the  inter- 
osseous ligament,  which,  in  its  structure  and  uses, 
resembles  that  of  the  fore-arm,  and,  like  that,  is 
a  little  interrupted  above  and  below.  The  three 
surfaces  of  the  bone  are  variously  impressed  by 
different  muscles.  About  the  middle  of  the  pos- 
terior surface  is  observed  a  passage  for  the  me- 
dullary vessels,  slanting  downwards.  The  lower 
end  of  the  fibula  is  formed  into  a  spongy,  oblong 
head,  externally  rough  and  convex,  internally 
smooth  and  covered  with  a  thin  cartilage,  where 
it  is  received  by  the  external  triangular  depression 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia.  This  articulation, 
which  resembles  that  of  its  upper  extremity,  is 
furnished  with  a  capsular  ligament,  and  farther 
strengthened  by  ligamentous  fibres,  which  arc 
Stronger  and  more  considerable  than  those  before 
described.  They  extend  from  the  tibia  to  the  fi- 
bula, in  an  oblique  direction,  and  are  more  easily 
discernible  before  than  behind.  Below  this  the 
fibula  is  lengthened  out,  so  as  to  form  a  consider- 
able process,  called  malleolus  externus,  or  the 
outer  ankle.  It  is  smooth,  and  covered  with  car- 
tilage on  the  inside,  where  it  is  contiguous  to  the 
astragalus,  or  first  bone  of  the  foot.  At  the  lower 
and  inner  part  of  this  process,  there  is  a  spongy 
cavity,  filled  with  fat  ;  and  a  little  beyond  this, 
posteriorly,  is  a  cartilaginous  groove,  for  the  ten- 
dons of  the  peroneus  longus  and  peroneus  brevis, 
which  are  here  bound  down  by  the  ligamentous 
fibres  that  are  extended  over  them. 

The  principal  uses  of  this  bone  seem  to  be,  to 
afford  origin  and  insertion  to  muscles,  and  to  con- 
tribute to  the  articulation  of  the  leg  with  the  foot. 
FICA'RIA.      (From  ficus,  a  fig  ;    so  called 
from  its  likeness.)     See  Ranunculus  ficuria. 

Fica'tio.  (From  ficus,  a  fig. )  A  tuberculous 
disease,  near  the  anus  and  pudenda. 

FICOIDE'A.  Ficoides.  Resembling  a  fig. 
A  name  of  the  house-leek.  See  Sempervivum 
tectorium. 

FI'CUS.  1.  A  fleshy  substance  about  the  anus, 
in  figure  resembling  a  fig. 

2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
nsean  system.  Class,  Polygumia;  Order,  Dim- 
da.     The  fig-tree. 

Ficus  carica.    The  systematic  name  of  the 
fig- tree.     Carica;  Ficus;  Ficus  vulgaris ;  Fi- 
cus communis.    Evxn  of  the  Greeks.    French 
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ii«s  are,  when  completely  ripe,  soft,  succulent, 
and  easily  digested,  unless  eaten  in  immoderate 
quantities,  when  they  are  apt  to  occasion  flatu- 
lency, pain  of  the  bowels  and  diarrhoea.  The 
dried  fruit,  which  is  sold  in  our  shops,  is  pleasanter 
to  the  taste,  and  more  wholesome  and  nutritive. 
They  arc  directed  in  the  decoctum  hordei  compo- 
situm,  and  in  the  confectio  senna.  Applied  ex- 
ternally, they  promote  the  suppuration  of  tu- 
mours ;  hence  they  have  a  place  in  maturating 
cataplasms  ;  and  are  very  convenient  to  apply  to 
the  gums,  and,  when  boiled  with  milk,  to  the 
throat. 

Ficus  indica.     See  Lacca. 
Fiddle-shaped.     See  Leaf. 
Fidicina'les.     (Fidicinalis,  sc.  musculus.) 
See  Lumbricales. 

FIENUS,  Thomas,  was  son  of  a  physician  of 
Antwerp,  and  born  in  1567.  After  studying  at 
Leyden  and  Bologna,  he  was  invited  at  the  age 
of  26,  to  be  one  of  the  medical  professors  at 
Louvaine,  where  he  took  his  degrees.  With  the 
exception  of  one  year,  during  which  he  attended 
the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  he  remained  in  that  office 
till  his  death  in  1631.  Besides  his  great  abilities 
in  medicine  and  surgery,  he  was  distinguished  for 
his  knowledge  of  natural  history,  the  learned 
languages,  and  the  mathematics.  He  has  left 
several  works  :  the  chief  of  which  is  termed 
"  Libri  Chirurgici  XII."  treating  of  the  principal 
operations ;  it  passed  through  many  editions. 
His  father,  John,  was  author  of  a  well  received 
treatise,  "De  Flatibus." 
FIG.  See  Ficus  carica. 
FIGURESTONE.  Bildstein.  Agalmatolite. 
A  massive  mineral  of  a  grey  colour,  or  brown 
flesh-red,  and  sometimes  spotted,  or  with  blue 
veins  ;  unctuous  to  the  touch,  and  yielding  to  the 
nail.  It  comes  from  China,  cut  into  grotesque 
figures.  It  differs  from  steatite  in  wanting  the 
magnesia.  It  is  also  found  in  Transylvania,  and 
in  Wales. 
FIGWORT.  See  Ranunculus  ficaria. 
FILA'GO.  (From  filum,  a  thread,  and  ago, 
to  produce  or  have  to  do  with,  in  allusion  to  the 
cottony  web  connected  with  every  part  of  the 
plant. )  Cud  or  cotton-weed  ;  formerly  used  as 
an  astringent. 

FILAMENT.  (Filamentum;  from  filum,  a 
thread.)  1.  A  term  applied  in  anatomy  to  a 
small  thread-like  portion  adhering  to  any  part, 
and  frequently  synonymous  with  fibre.  See 
Fibre. 

2.  The  stamen  of  a  flower  consists  of  the  fila- 
ment, anther,  and  pollen.    The  filament  is  the 
column  which  supports  the  anther. 
From  its  figure  it  is  called, 

1 .  Capillary  ;  as  in  Plantago. 

2.  Filiform  ;  as  in  Scilla  maritima. 

3.  Flat ;  as  in  Allium  cepa. 

4.  Dilatate,  spreading  laterally ;  as  in  Orni- 
thogalum  umbcllatum. 

0.  Pedicellate,  aflixed  transversely  to  a  little 
stalk  ;  as  in  Salvia. 

6.  Bifid,  having  two  ;  as  in  Stemodia. 

7.  Bif'xrccd  ;  as  in  Prunella. 

8.  Multifid  ;  as  in  Carolina  princeps. 

9.  Dentate;  as  in  Rosmarinus  officinalis. 

10.  Nicked ;  as  in  Allium  cepa. 

11.  Lanceolate  ;  as  in  Ornithogalum  pyrt- 
naicum. 

12.  Castrate,  the  anther  naturally  wanting;  as 
in  Gratiola  officinalis. 

13.  Subulate;  as  in  Tulipa gesneriani. 
From  the  pubescence, 

1.  Barbate,  bearded  :  as  in  Lycium. 

2.  Lanate,  woolly  ;  as  in  Verbatcum  thapsui 
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lose;  as  in  Anthericumfrutescens. 
4.  Gland-bearing  ;  as  in  Laurus  and  Rheum. 
From  its  direction, 

1 .  £V«cf ;  as  in  Tulipa  gesneriana. 

2.  Incurved ;  curved  inward,  and  a  little  bent. 

3.  Declinate  ;  as  in  Hemerocalis  fulva. 

4.  Connivent ;  as  in  Physalis  alkekengi. 
From  its  concretion, 

1.  Liberate,  free,  no  where  adhering;  as  in 
Nicotiana  tabacum. 

2.  Connate,  adhering  at  their  base ;  as  in 
Malva  sylvestris,  and  Alcearosea. 

From  its  insertion, 

1.  lleceptaculine,  inserted  into  the  receptacu- 
lum  ;  as  in  Papaver  somniferum. 

2.  Corolline,  as  in  Verbascum  thapsus,  and 
.Xerium  oleander. 

3.  Calicine ;  as  in  Pyrus  malus,  and  Mespi- 
lus  germanica. 

4.  Styline;  as  in  the  Orchides. 

5.  Nectorine ;  as  in  Pancratium  declinatum. 
From  its  length,  it  is  said  to  be  very  long  ;  as 

in  Plantago  major ;  very  short  in  Jasminum 
and  Vinca ;  and  unequal,  some  long,  some  short; 
as  in  Cheiranthus  cheiri. 

FILARIA.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  intestinal 
worms. 

File'llum.  (From  filutn,  a  thread  ;  because 
it  resembles  a  string.)  The  frxnumof  the  penis 
and  tongue. 

File'tum.  (From  filum,  a  thread  ;  named 
from  its  string-like  appearance. )  The  fraenum  of 
the  tongue  and  penis. 

FILICES.  ( Filix,  cis.  f.  ;  from  filum,  a 
thread. )  Ferns.  One  of  the  families,  or  natural 
tribes  into  which  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom  is 
divided.  They  are  defined  plants  which  bear 
their  flower  and  fruit  on  the  back  of  the  leaf  or 
static,  which  is  termed  frons. 

FILI'CULA.  (Dim.  of  filix,  fern;  a  small 
tort  of  fern:  or  from  filum,  a  thread,  which  it  re- 
iembles.)  Common  maiden-hair.  See  Adian- 
thum  capillus  veneris. 

FILIFORMIS.  Filiform,  thread-like  :  applied 
to  many  parts  of  animals  and  vegetables  from 
their  resemblance. 

FILIPE'NDULA.  (From  filum,  a  thread, 
and  pendeo,  to  hang  :  so  named  because  the  nu- 
merous bulbs  of  its  roots  hang,  as  it  were  by  small 
threads.)     See  Spiraa  filipendula. 

Fii.ipendula  aquatica.  Water-dropwort  ; 
the  (Enanthe fistulosa  of  Linnaeus. 

Filius  ante  patrem.  Any  plant,  the  flower 
of  which  comes  out  before  the  leaf ;  as  coltsfoot. 

FI'LIX.  (From  filum,  a  thread  ;  so  called 
from  its  being  cut,  as  it  were,  in  slender  portions, 
like  threads. )     Fern.     See  Polypodium. 

Filix  aculeata.  See  Polypodium  aculea- 
tum. 

Filix  Florida.     See  Osmunda  regalis. 

Filix  kucmina.     Sec  Pteris  aquilina. 

Filix  mas.     See  Polypodiumfitix  mas. 

FILTRATION.  ( Filtratio  ;  from  Jiltrum,  a 
strainer.)  An  operation,  by  means  of  which  a 
tluid  i*  mechanically  separated  from  consistent 
particles  merely  mixed  with  it.  It  does  not  differ 
from  straining. 


a  lilt 


An  apparatus  fitted  up  for  this  purpose  is  called 
lilter.     The  lonu  of  this  is  various,  according 


to  the  intentiou  of  the  operator.  A  piece  of  tow, 
or  wool  or  cotton,  stutl'ed  into  the  pipe  of  a  fun- 
nel, will  prevent  tin  passage  of  grower  particles, 
and  by  that  means  render  the  fluid  clearer  which 
comes  through.  Sponge  ii  .-.till  mon  effectual. 
A  strip  of  linen  nag  wetted  ami  hun.,  over  the 
side  of  a  rated  containing  fluid,  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  that  one  end  of  the  rag  may  be  immersed 
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in  the  fluid,  and  the  other  end  may  remain  with- 
out, below  the  surface,  will  act  as  a  syphon,  and 
carry  over  the  clearer  portion.  Linen  or  woollen 
stulls  may  either  be  fastened  over  the  mouths  of 
proper  vessels,  or  fixed  to  a  frame,  like  a  sieve, 
for  the  purpose  of  filtering.  All  these  are  more 
commonly  used  by  cooks  and  apothecaries  than 
by  philosophical  chemists,  who,  for  the  most  part, 
use  the  paper  called  cap  paper,  made  up  without 
size. 

As  the  filtration  of  considerable  quantities  of 
fluid  could  not  be  effected  at  once  without  break- 
ing the  filter  of  paper,  it  is  found  requisite  to  use 
a  linen  cloth,  upon  which  the  paper  is  applied  and 
supported. 

Precipitates  and  other  pulverulent  matters  are 
collected  more  speedily  by  filtration  than  by  subsi- 
dence. But  there  are  many  chemists  who  dis- 
claim the  use  of  this  method,  and  avail  them- 
selves of  the  latter  only,  which  is  certainly  more 
accurate,  and  liable  to  no  objection,  where  the 
powders  are  such  as  will  admit  of  edulcoration 
and  drying  in  the  open  air. 

Some  fluids,  as  turbid  water,  may  be  purified 
by  filtering  through  sand.  A  large  earthen  fun- 
nel, or  stone  bottle  with  the  bottom  beaten  out, 
may  have  its  neck  loosely  stopped  with  small 
stones,  over  which  smaller  may  be  placed,  sup- 
porting layers  of  gravel  increasing  in  fineness ,  and 
lastly  covered  to  the  depth  of  a  few  inches  with 
fine  sand  all  thoroughly  cleansed  by  washing. 
This  apparatus  is  superior  to  a  filtering  stone,  as 
it  will  cleanse  water  in  large  quantities,  and  may 
readily  be  renewed  when  the  passage  is  obstruct- 
ed, by  taking  out  and  washing  the  upper  stratum 
of  sand. 

A  filter  for  corrosive  liquors  may  be  construct- 
ed, on  the  same  principles,  of  broken  and  pounded 
glass. — Ure,s  Chem.  Diet. 

FI'LTRUM.  A  filter,  straining  or  filtering 
instrument. 

FILUM.    A  thread  or  filament. 

Filum  arsenicale.     Corrosive  su.blimate. 

FI'MBRIA.  (A  fringe,  quasi  fimbria;  from 
finis,  the  extremity. )  A  fringe.  1.  A  term  used 
by  anatomists  to  curled  membraneous  produc- 
tions.    See  Fimbria. 

2.  In  botany,  it  is  applied  to  the  dentate  or 
fringe-like  ring  of  the  operculum  of  mosses,  by 
the  elastic  power  of  which  the  operculum  is  dis- 
placed.    See  Peristomium. 

Fimbri.c  (Fimbria,  a  fringe.  Quasi  fim- 
bria; from  fin  is,  the  extremity.)  The  extremi- 
ties of  the  Fallopian  tubes.     See  Uterus. 

FINCKLE.     See  Anethum  fasniculum. 

Fingered  leaf.     See  Leaf. 

FIORITE.     See  Pearl  sinter. 

FIR.     See  Pinus. 

Fir  balsam.     See  Pinus  balsamea. 

Fir,  Canada.    See  Pinus  balsamea. 

Fir,  Norway  spruce.     See  Pinus  abies. 

Fir,  Scotch.     See  Pinus  sylvestris. 

Fir,  -silver.     See  Pinus  picea. 

FIRE.  Ignis.  A  very  simple  rad  active  ele- 
ment, the  principal  agent  in  nature  to  balance  the 
power  and  natural  effect  ol  attraction. 
most  useful  acceptation  of  the  word  ni'  <  -mpre- 
hends  heat  and  light.  There  1  avfl  be«  n  -.  vral 
theories  proposed  respecting  lire,  but  uu  one  as 
yet  is  fully  established.     See  Caloric  and  Light. 

Firmi'sium  mineralicm.     Antimony. 

FISCHER,  John  Andrew,  son  of  an  apothe- 
cary at  Erfurt,  was  born  in  1667.  He  graduated 
there,  and  was  appointed  in  succession  to  several 
professorships  ;  but  that  of  patholi 
practice  of  medicini  he  did  not  receive  \ '■'  the 
age  of  48,    He  acquired  considerable  reputation 
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in  his  profession ;  and  he  had  been  ten  years 
physician  to  the  court  of  Mayence  when  he  died 
in  1729.  Among  several  minor  works  he  was 
author  of  some  of  greater  importance ;  as  the 
"Consilia  Medica,"  in  three  volumes;  the 
"  Responsa  Practica,"  and  a  Synopsis  of  Medi- 
cine, facetiously  termed  "  Illias  in  Nuce." 
Fish-glue.  See  Ichthyocolla. 
FISSURA.  A  fissure.  1.  That  species  of 
fracture  in  which  the  bone  is  slit,  but  not  com- 
pletely divided. 

2.  A  name  given  to  a  deep  and  long  depression 
in  a  part. 

Fissura  magna  STLVII.  The  anterior  and 
middle  lobes  of  the  cerebrum  on  each  side  are 
parted  by  a  deep  narrow  sulcus,  which  as  ends 
obliquely  backwards  from  the  temporal  ala  of 
the  os  sphenoides,  to  near  the  middle  of  the  os 
parietate    ;,r,cl  this  sulcus  is  thus  called. 

FISSUS.  Cleit,  cloven.  Applied  to  leaves, 
and  pods,  folia  fissa,  that  are,  as  it  were,  cut 
into  fissures  or  straight  segments.  See  Leaf. 
FISTIC-NUT.  See  Pistachia  vera. 
FI'STULA.  ( Quasi  fusula  ;  from  fundo,  to 
pour  out ;  or  from  its  similarity  to  a  pipe,  or 
reed. )  Eligii  morbus.  A  term  in  surgery,  ap- 
plied to  a  long  and  sinuous  ulcer  that  has  a  nar- 
row opening,  and  which  sometimes  leads  to  a 
larger  cavity,  and  has  no  disposition  to  heal. 

FISTULARIA.  (From  fistula,  a  pipe  so 
called  because  its  stalk  is  hollow.)  Staves-acre. 
See  Delphinium  xtaphisagria. 

FIXED.     In  chemistry,  the  term  fixed  bodies 
is  applied  to  those  substances   which  cannot  be 
caused  to  pass  by  a  strong  rarefaction  from  the 
solid  or  liquid  si  itc  of  an  elastic  fluid. 
Fired  air.     See  Carbonic  arid. 
FIXITY.     The  property  by  which  bodies   re- 
sist the  action  of  heat,  so  as  not  to  rise  in  vapour. 
FLAG.    See  Acorus  and  Iris. 
FLAGELLIFORM1S.     Whip-like.     A  term 
applied  to  a  stem  that  is  long  and  pliant,  whip- 
like ;  as  that  of  jasmine  and  blue  boxthorn.  See 
Caulis. 
Flake-white.    Oxide  of  bismuth. 
FLA'JYIMULA.      (Dim.   of  flamma,    afire: 
named  from  the  burning  pungency  of  its  taste.) 
See  Ranunculus flammula. 
Flammula  jovis.     See  Clematis  recta. 
FLATULENT.     Windy. 
FLAX.     See  Linum. 

Flax-leaved  daphne.    See  Daphne  gnidium. 
Flax,  purging.     See  Linum  cutharticum. 
Flax,  spurge.     See  Daphne  gnidium. 
FLEA-WORT.  See  Piantago  psyllium. 
Fle'men.      (From  flecto,  to  incline    down- 
wards.)   Flegma.    A  tumour  about  the  ankles. 
Flere'sin.     Gout. 
FLESH.     1.  The  muscles  of  animals. 

2.  A  vulgar  term  for  all  the  soft  parts  of  an 
animal. 

3.  It  is  also  applied  to  leaves,  fruit,  &c.  which 
have  the  appearance  or  consistence  of  flesh. 

FLE'XOR.  The  name  of  several  muscles,  the 
office  of  which  is  to  bend  parts  into  which  they 
are  inserted. 

Flexor  accessorius  digitorum  pedis. 
Set  Flexor  longus  digitorum  pedis. 

Flexor  brevis  digitorum  pedis,  perfora- 
tum, sublimis.  A  flexor  muscle  of  the  toes,  sit- 
uated on  the  foot.  Flexor  brevis  digitorum  pe- 
dis, perforatus  of  Albinus.  Flexor  brevis  of 
Douglas.  Flexor  digitorum  brevis,  sive  perfo- 
ratus pedis  of  Winslow.  Perforatus,  seu  flex- 
or secundi  internodii  digitorum  pedis  of  Cow- 
per  ;  and  Calcano  sus-phalangettien  commun  of 
Pumas.  It  arises  bv  a  narrow,  tendinous,  and 
414 
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fleshy  beginning,  from  the  inferior  protuberance  ol 
the  os  calcis.  It  likewise  derives  many  of  its 
fleshy  fibres  from  the  adjacent  aponeurosis,  and 
soon  forms  a  thick  belly,  which  divides  into  four 
portions.  Each  of  these  portions  terminates  in  a 
flat  tendon,  the  fibres  of  which  decussate,  to  afford 
a  passage  to  a  tendon  of  the  long  flexor,  and  after- 
wards re-uniting,  are  inserted  into  the  second 
phalanx  of  each  of  the  four  lesser  toes.  This 
muscle  serves  to  bend  the  second  joint  of  the  toes. 

Flexor  brevis  minimi  digiti  pedis.  Para- 
thenar  minor  of 'Winslow.  This  little  muscle  is 
situated  along  the  inferior  surface  and  outer  edge 
of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  little  toe.  It  arises 
tendinous  from  the  basis  of  that  hone,  and  from 
the  ligaments  that  connect  it  to  the  os  cuboides. 
It  soon  becomes  fleshy,  and  adheres  almost  the 
whole  length  of  the  metatarsal  bone,  at  the  ante- 
rior extremity  of  which  it  forms  a  small  tendon, 
that  is  inserted  into  the  root  of  the  first  joint  of 
the  little  toe.     Its  use  is  to  bend  the  little  toe. 

Flexor  erevis  pollicis  manus.  Flexor 
secundi  internodii  of  Douglas.  Thenar  of 
Winslow.  Flexor  primi  et  secundi  ossis pollicis 
ofCowper:  and  Carpophalangein  du  pouce  of 
Dumas.  This  muscle  is  divided  into  two  por- 
tions by  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  longus  pollicis. 
The  outermost  portion  arises  tendinous  from  the 
anterior  part  of  the  os  trapezoides  and  internal 
annular  1  igament.  The  second,  or  innermost,  and 
thickest  portion,  arises  from  the  same  bone,  and 
likewise  from  the  os  magnum,  and  os  cuneifor- 
me.  Both  these  portions  are  inserted  tendinous 
into  these  samoid  bones  of  the  thumb.  The  use 
of  this  muscle  is  to  bend  the  second  joint  of  the 
thumb. 

Flexor  brevis  pollicis  pedis.  A  muscle 
of  the  great  toe,  that  bends  the  first  joint  of  that 
part.  Flexor  brevis  of  Douglas.  Flexor  brevis 
pollicis  of  Cowper ;  and  Tarsophalangien  du 
pouce  of  Dumas.  It  is  situated  upon  the  metatar- 
sal bone  of  the  great  toe,  arises  tendinous  from 
the  under  and  anterior  part  of  the  os  calcis,  and 
from  the  under  part  of  the  os  cuneiforme  exter- 
num. It  soon  becomes  fleshy  and  divisible  into 
two  portions,  which  do  not  separate  from  each 
other  till  they  have  reached  the  anterior  extremi- 
ty of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great  toe,  where 
they  become  tendinous,  and  then  the  innermost 
portion  unites  with  the  tendon  of  the  abductor, 
and  the  outermost  with  that  of  the  abductor  polli- 
cis. They  adhere  to  the  external  os  sesamoide- 
nm,  and  are  finally  inserted  into  the  root  of  the 
first  joint  of  the  great  toe.  These  two  portions, 
by  their  separation,  form  a  groove,  in  which 
passes  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  longus  pollicis. 

Flexor  carpi  radialis.  A  long  thin  mus- 
cle, situated  obliquely  at  the  inner  and  anterior 
part  ol  the  fore-arm,  between  the  palmaris  longus 
and  the  pronator  teres.  Radialis  internus  of  Al- 
binus and  Winslow  ;  and  Epitrochlo  metacarpim 
of  Dumas.  It  arises  tendinous  from  the  inner 
condyle  of  the  os  humeri,  and,  by  many  fleshy 
fibres,  from  the  adjacent  tendinous  fascia.  It  de- 
scends along  the  inferior  edge  of  the  pronator 
teres,  and  terminates  in  a  long,  flat  and  thin 
tendon,  which  afterwards  becomes  narrower  and 
thicker,  and,  after  passing  under  the  internal  an- 
nular ligament,  in  a  groove  distinct  from  the 
other  tendons  of  the  wrist,  it  spreads  wider  again, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  fore  and  upper  part  of  the 
metacarpal  bone  that  sustains  the  fore-finger.  It 
serve.,  to  bend  the  hand,  and  its  oblique  direction 
may  likewise  enable  it  to  assist  in  U  pronation. 

Flexor  carpi  ulnaris.  Utnarts  inturnus 
of  Wrinslow  and  Albinus.  Epitrochli  cubito  car- 
pien  of  Dumas.     A  muscle  situated  on  the  cubit' 
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yjr  tore-arm,  that  assists  in  bending  the  arm.  It 
arises  tendinous  from  the  inner  condyle  of  the  os 
humeri,  and,  by  a  small  fleshy  origin,  from  the 
anterior  edge  of  the  olecranon.  Between  these 
t  wo  portion*,  we  find  the  ulnar  nerve  passing  to 
the  fore-arm.  Some  of  its  fibres  arise  likewise 
from  the  tendinous  fascia  that  covers  the  muscles 
of  the  fore-arm.  In  its  descent,  it  soon  becomes 
tendinous,  linl  its  fleshy  fibres  do  not  entirely  dis- 
appear till  it  has  reached  the  lower  extremity  of 
tlie  ulna,  where  its  tendon  spreads  a  little,  and  af- 
ter lending  off  a  few  fibres  to  the  external  and  in- 
t>  rnil  sua  annular  ligaments,  is  inserted  into  the 
01  pi  si  forme. 

Flexor  longus  digitorum  pedis  profun- 
dus pf.rforans.  A  flexor  muscle  of  the  toes, 
situated  along  the  posterior  part  and  inner  side  of 
the  leg.  Perforans  seu  flexor  profundus  of 
Douglas.  Flexor  digitorum  longus,  sive  per- 
forans pedis,  and  perforans  seu  flexor  lertii  in- 
ternodii digitorum  pedis  of  Cowpcr  :  and  Tibio 
phalungetien  of  Dumas.  It  arises  fleshy  from 
the  back  part  of  the  tibia,  and,  after  running  down 
to  the  internal  ankle,  its  tendon  passes  under  a 
kind  of  annular  ligament,  and  then  through  a  sin- 
uosity at  the  inside  of  the  os  calcis.  Soon,  after 
this  it  receives  a  small  tendon  from  the  flexor  lon- 
gus pollicis  pedis,  and  about  the  middle  of  the 
foot  it  divides  into  four  tendons,  which  puss 
through  the  slits  of  the  flexor  brevis  digitorum  pe- 
dis, and  are  inserted  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
last  bone  of  all  the  leaser  toes.  About  the  middle 
of  the  foot,  this  muscle  unites  with  a  fleshy  por- 
tion, which,  from  the  name  of  its  first  describer, 
lias  been  usually  called  mansa  carnea  Jacobi  Syl- 
vii ;  it  is  also  termed  Flexor  accessories  digito- 
rum pedis.  This  appendage  arises  by  a  thin 
fleshy  origin,  from  most  part  of  the  sinuosity  of 
i  lie  os  calcis,  and  likewise  by  a  thin  tendinous 
beginning  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  external 
tubercle  of  that  bone  ;  it  soon  becomes  all  fleshy, 
and  unites  to  the  long  flexor  just  before  it  divides 
into  its  four  tendons.  The  use  of  this  muscle  is 
I"  bend  the  last  joint  of  the  toes. 

Flexor  longus  pollicis  manus.    Flexor 

longus  pollicis  of  Albintis.  Fit. cor  ti  rtii  interno- 
dii  of  Douglas  ;  Fhsor  tcctii  internodii  sive  lon- 
gissimus  pollicis  ol  Cowper;  and  radiophu- 
langetien  ON  nonce  of  Dumas.  A  muscle  of  the 
thumb  placed  at  the  side  of  the  flexor  longus  digi- 
loruni,  profundus,  perforans,  and  covered  by  the 
exteniorei  carpi  radiales.  It  arises  fleshy  from 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  radius,  immediately 
below  the  insertion  ofthe  biceps,  and  is  continued 
down  along  the  oblique  ridge,  which  serves  for 
the  insertion  of  the  supinator  brevis,  as  far  as  the 
pronator  quadratus.  Some  of  its  fibres  spring 
likewise  from  the  neighbouring  edge  of  the  in- 
terosseous ligament.  Its  tendon  passes  underthc 
interna]  annular  ligament  of  the  wrist,  and,  after 
running  along  the  inner  surface  of  the  first  bono 
ofthe  thumb,  between  the  two  portions  of  the 
flexor  breris  pollicis,  goes  to  be  inserted  into  the 
I. ist  joint  of  tlie  thumb,  being  bound  down  in  its- 
way  by  the  ligamentous   expansion  that  is  spread 

nrr  tfie  second  bone.  In  some  subjects  we  find 
a  tendinous  portion  arising  from  the  inner  con- 

be  os  humeri,  ana  forming  a  fleshy  slip 
that  commonly  terminates  near  the  upper  part  of 

in  oi  tins  muscle  from  the  radius.    The 

use  of  this   muscle  is  to  bend  the  last  joint  of  the 

thumb. 

1  01  l  H  is  PEDIS.     A  muscle 
of  the  great  toe,  situated  along  the  posterior  pan 
ofthe  leg.    It  arise-  tendinous  and  fleshy  a  little 
of  thi  Etbi  .  . 


to  adhere  to  that  bone  almost  to  its  extremity. 
A  little  above  the  heel  it  terminates  in  a  round 
tendon,  which,  after  passing  in  a  groove  formed 
at  the  posterior  edge  of  the  astragalus,  and  inter- 
nal and  lateral  part  of  the  os  calcis,  in  which  it  is 
secured  by  an  annular  ligament,  goes  to  be  in- 
serted into  the  last  bone  of  the  great  toe,  which  it 
serves  to  bend. 

Flexor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis.  Oppo- 
nens  pollicis  of  Innus.  Opponent  pollicis  manus 
of  Albinus.  Flexor  primi  internodii  of  Douglas, 
Antithenar  sive  semi-interosseus  pollicis  of 
Winslow  ;  and  Curpo  phulungien  du  pouce  of 
Dumas.  A  muscle  of  the  thumb,  situated  un- 
der the  abductor  brevis  pollicis,  which  it  resem- 
bles in  its  shape.  It  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy 
from  the  os  scaphoides,  and  from  the  anterior  and 
inner  part  ofthe  internal  annular  ligament.  It  is 
inserted  tendinous  and  fleshy  into  the  under  and 
anterior  part  of  the  first  bone  of  the  thumb.  It 
serves  to  turn  the  first  bone  of  the  thumb  upon  its 
axis,  and  at  the  same  time  to  bring  it  inwards  op- 
posite to  the  other  fingers. 

Flexor  parvus  minimi  digiti.  Abductor 
minimi  digiti,  Hypolhenar  Riolani  of  Douglas. 
Hypothenar  minimi  digiti  of  Winslow  :  and  se- 
cond carpo-phulangien  du  petit  doigt  of  Dumas. 
A  muscle  of  the  little  finger,  situated  along  the 
inner  surface  ofthe  metacarpal  bone  of  the  little 
finger.  It  arises  tendinous  mid  fleshy  from  the 
hook-like  process  of  the  unciform  bone,  and  like- 
wise from  tin-  anterior  surface  of  the  adjacent 
part  of  the  annular  ligament.  It  terminates  in  a 
flat  tendon,  which  is  connected  with  that  ofthe 
abductor  minimi  digiti,  and  inserted  into  the  in- 
ner and  anterior  part  ofthe  upper  end  ofthe  first 
bone  of  the  little  finger.  It  serves  to  bend  the 
little  finger,  and  likewise  to  ussist.  the  abductor. 

Flexor  profundus  perforans.  Profundus 
of  Albinus.  Perforans  of  Douglas.  Perforans 
vulgo profundus  of  Winslow;  Flexor tertii  in- 
ternodii digitorum  manus,  vel  perforatus  manus 
of  Cowper;  and  Cubito  phalungelien  commun 
of  Dumas.  A  muscle  of  the  fingers  situated  on 
the  fore-arm,  immediately  under  the  perforutus, 
which  it  greatly  resembles  in  its  shape.  It  arises 
fleshy  from  the  external  side,  and  upper  part  of 
the  ulna,  for  some  way  downwards,  and  from  a 
large  portion  of  the  interossens  ligament.  It 
splits  into  lour  tendons  a  little  before  it  passes 
under  the  annular  ligament  of  the  wrist,  and 
these  pass  through  the  slit  in  the  tendons  of  the 
flexor  sublimis,  to  be  inserted  into  tlie  fore  and 
upper  part  ofthe  third  or  last  bone  of  all  the  four 
fingers,  the  joint  of  which  they  bend. 

Flexor  sublimis  perforatus.  This  mus- 
cle, which  is  the  perforatus  of  Cowper,  Douglas, 
and  Winslow,  is,  by  Albinus,  and  others,  named 
sublimis.  It  has  gotten  the  name  of  perforatus, 
from  its  tendons  being  perforated  by  those  of 
another  flexor  muscle  of  the  finger,  called  the 
perforans.  They  who  give  it  the  appellation  of 
sublimis,  consider  its  situation  with  respect  to  J  he 
latter,  and  which,  instead  of  perforans,  they 
name  profundus.  It  is  a  long  muscle,  situated 
most  commonly  at  the  anterior  and  inner  part  of 
the  fore-arm,  between  the  palmaris  longus  and 
the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  ;  but,  in  some  subjects, 
we  find  it  placed  under  the  former  of  these 
muscles,  between  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  and 
the  flexor  carpi  radialis.  It  arises,  tendinous 
and  fleshY,  from  tile  inner  condyle  of  the  OS 
humeri,   from  tie  <>'    the   coronoid 

process  of  the  ulna,  and  from  the  upper  and  fore. 
part  of  the  radius,  down  to  near  the  insertion  of 
the  pronator  teres.     ^  little  below  the  middle  "'. 
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the  fore-arm,  its  fleshy  belly  divides  into  four 
portions,  which  degenerate  into  as  many  round 
tendons,  that  pass  all  together  under  the  internal 
annular  ligament  of  the  wrist,  after  which  they 
separate  from  each  other,  become  thinner  and 
flatter,  and  running  along  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
under  the  aponeurosis  palmaris,  are  inserted  into 
the  upper  part  of  the  second  bone  of  each  finger. 
Previous  to  this  insertion,  however,  the  fibres  of 
each  tendon  decussate  near  the  extremity  of  the 
first  bone,  so  as  to  afford  a  passage  to  a  tendon  of 
the  perforans.  Of  these  four  tendons,  that  of  the 
middle  finger  is  the  largest,  that  ol  the  fore-finger 
the  next  in  size,  and  that  of  the  little  finger  the 
smallest.  The  use  of  this  muscle  is  to  bend  the 
second  joint  of  the  fingers. 

Flexor  tertii  internodh.  See  Flexor 
longus  pollicis  manus. 

FLEXUOSUS.  Flexuous;  full  of  turnings  or 
windings.  A  stem  is  so  named  which  is  zigzag, 
forming  angles  alternately  from  right  to  left,  and 
from  left  to  right ;  as  in  Smilax  aspera. 

FLINT.  A  hard  stone,  found  in  beds  of  chalk, 
and  in  primitive,  transition,  secondary,  and  allu- 
vial mountains.  Its  constituents  are  silica,  lime, 
alumina,  and  oxide  of  iron. 

FLINTY  SLATE.  Busanite.  A  mineral,  of 
which  there  are  two  kinds. 

1.  Common  flinty  slate,  of  an  ash  grey  colour, 
with  other  colours,  in  flamed,  striped,  and  spotted 
delineations.  It  is  found  in  different  parts  of  the 
great  track  of  clay-slate  and  grey-wacke  which 
extends  from  St.  Abb's  head  to  Portpatrick. 

2.  hydian-stone  of  a  greyish  black  and  velvet 
black  colour,  it  is  found  frequently  along  with 
common  flinty-slate  in  beds  of  clay-slate.  It  oc- 
curs in  Bohemia  and  the  Pentland  hills,  near 
Edinburgh.  It  is  sometimes  used  as  a  touchstone 
for  ascertaining  the  purity  of  gold  and  silver. 

FLOATSTONE.  The  spongiform  quartz  of 
Jameson. 

FLOCCILATION.  (Floccilatio  ;  from  floc- 
cus,  the  nap  of  clothes. )  Picking  the  bed-clothes. 
A  symptom  of  great  danger  in  acute  diseases. 

FLORAL.  (Foralis ;  from  flos,  a  flower.) 
Belonging  to  a  flower ;  as  floral  leaf.  See 
Bractea. 

Flores  benzoes.     See  Benzoic  acid. 

Flores  martiales.  See  Ferrum  ammo- 
niatum. 

Flores  salis  ammoniaci.  See  Ammonia 
subcarbonas. 

Flores  sclphuris.     See  Sulphur. 

Flores  S0LPHURISLOTI.  See  Sulphur  lotum. 

FLOPESCENTIA.  (From  floresco,  to  flour- 
ish or  bloom.)  The  act  of  flowering,  which 
Linnaeus  compares  to  the  act  of  generation  in 
animals. 

FLORET.    A  little  flower. 

FLOS.  (Flos,  ris.  f. ;  a  flower.)  I.  A  flower. 
That  part  of  a  plant,  for  the  most  part  beautifully 
coloured,  and  protecting  the  internal  organs. 

Every  flower  has  parts,  which  are 

1 .  Essential,  constituting  properly  the  flower ; 
as  the  pistil,  stamen,  and  receptacle. 

2.  Less  essential,  without  which  the  flower  is 
in  some  instances  formed  ;  as  the  calyx,  corolla, 
and  pedunculus. 

3.  Accidental,  noticed  in  a  few  only ;  as  the 
bractea  and  nectarium. 

A  flower  is  said  to  be 

1.  Complete,  when  furnished  with  calyx  and 
corolla  ;  as  Nicotiana  tabacum. 

2.  Incomplete,  when  the  calyx  or  corolla  is 
wanting.  ..... 

3.  Naked,  devoid  of  the  calyx  ;  as  in  Lihum 
candidum,  and  Tulipa  gesntnana. 
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A.  Apetaloid,  without  the  corolla  ;  as  in  Gale- 
nia  Africana,  and  Saururus  cernuus. 

When  the  stamens  and  pistils  are  both,  as 
usual,  in  one  flower,  that  flower  is  called  perfect, 
or  united :  when  they  are  situated  in  different 
flowers  ol  the  same  species,  they  are  called 
separated  flowers;  that  which  has  the  stamens 
being  named  the  barren  flower,  as  producing  no 
fruit  in  itself,  and  that  with  the  pistils  the  fertile 
one,  as  bearing  the  seed. 

The  flower  contains  the  internal  or  genital 
parts  of  a  plant : 

1.  The  stamen  or  male  genital  organ. 

2.  The  pistillum  or  female  genital  organ. 
From  their  diversity,  flowers  are  called, 

1.  Male,  which  have  the  stamina  only. 

2.  Female,  in  which  are  the  pistils  only. 

3.  Hermaphrodite,  which  contain  both  stamenir 
and  pistils. 

4.  Neuter,  naturally  deficient  of  stamens  and 
pistils ;  as  the  marginal  flowers  of  the  Centaurea 
cyanus,  and  Jacobea. 

5.  Castrate,  when  the  anthers  or  the  pistils 
are  naturally  wanting.  The  pistils,  for  example, 
are  wanting  in  the  Calendula  officinalis,  and  in 
the  Viola  mirabilis  there  are  no  anthers. 

6.  Abortive,  the  fecundated  germens  of  which 
wither  before  the  maturity  of  the  fruit ;  as  hap- 
pens to  the  florets  in  the  radius  of  the  Helianthus 
annuus. 

7.  Monstrous,  when  the  internal  organs  be- 
come petals,  as  is  the  case  with  full  or  double 
flowers. 

Besides  these  distinctions  Linnaeus's  favourite 
division  is  into, 

1.  Aggregate. 

2.  Compound. 

3.  Amentaceous. 

4.  Glumose,  or  chaffy,  peculiar  to  the  grasses. 

5.  The  sheathed  flower, the.  common  receptacle 
of  which  springs  from  a  sheath  ;  as  in  Arum. 

6.  The  umbellate. 

7.  The  cymose.     See  also  Inflorescence. 

II.  A  term  used  by  former  chemists  to  whatever 
had  a  flower-like  appearance,  especially  if  ob- 
tained by  sublimation,  as  flowers  of  sulphur, 
benjamin,  zinc,  &c. 

Flos  ferri.  A  radiated  variety  of  carbonate 
of  lime. 

FLOSCULUS.  A  little  flower.  A  term  ap- 
plied in  botany  to  the  small  and  numerous  florets 
of  a  compound  flower,  which  are  all  sessile  on  a 
common  undivided  receptacle,  and  enclosed  in 
one  contiguous  calyx,  or  perianth. 

FLOUR.     The   powder  of  the  gramineous 

96cds. 

FLOWER.     See  Flos. 

FLOWER-DE-LUCE.    See  Iris germanica. 

Flowers  of  benjamin.     See  Benzoic  acid. 

FLOYER,  Sir  John,  was  born  at  Hinters,  in 
Staffordshire,  about  the  year  1649,  and  graduated 
at  Oxford.  He  then  settled  at  Litchfield,  where 
his  attention  and  skill  procured  him  extensive  re- 
putation, insomuch  that  he  was  honoured  with 
knighthood,  as  a  reward  for  his  talents.  He 
strongly  advocated  the  use  of  cold  bathing,  parti- 
cularly in  chronic  rheumatism,  and  nervous  dis- 
orders :  and  he  ascribed  the  increasing  prevalence 
of  consumption  to  the  discontinuance  of  the 
practice  of  baptizing  children  by  immersion.  He 
published  several  works  on  this  and  other  subjects; 
particularly  an  excellent  treatise  on  the  Asthma, 
under  which  he  himself  laboured  from  the  time 
of  puberty,  notwithstanding  which  he  lived  to  be 
an  old  man.  He  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the 
first  who  reckoned  the  number  of  pulsations  by  » 
time-piece. 


ILL 

Fluas.      A   compound    of    the 
with    salifiable  bases  :     thus,   fluate 
•  •I    I im. 

I  i.i  (    IIVTION.   Flucluatio.     Atermused 
by  surgeons,  to  express  the  undulation  of  a  fluid  ; 
put  is  lormed  in  an  abscess,  or  when 
uilates  in  the  abdomen,  if  the  abscess 
or  abdomen  be  lightly  pressed  with  the  fingers, 
tin  motion  of  fluctuation  may  be- distinctly  felt. 
II. I  ELLIN.     See  Antirrhinum  elatine. 
I  I. III).     Ftuidus.     A  fluid  js  that,  the  parti- 
of  which   so  little  attract  each  other,  that 
\vh«n  poured  out,  it  drops  gutlatim,  and  adapts 
itself  in  every  respect  to  the  form  of  the  vessel 
containing  it. 

The  fluids  of  animal  bodies,  and  particularly 
those  of  the  human  body,  are  something  very  con- 
l)l<  in  proportion  to  the  solids  ;  the  ratio  in 
the  adult  being  as  nine  to  one.  Chaussier  put  a 
<l<ul  body  of  120  pounds  into  an  oven,  and  found 
it,  alter  many  days'  successive  desiccation,  re- 
duced to  12  pounds.  Bodies  found,  after  being 
buried  for  a  long  time  in  the  burning  sands  of  the 
\i  ji'i.i n  deserts,  present  an  extraordinary  diminu- 
tion of  weight. 

The  animal  fluids  arc  sometimes  contained  in 
If,  wherein  they  move  with  more  or  less 
rapidity  ■  lomctimei  in  little  areolte  or  spaces, 
where  they  teem  to  be  kept  in  reserve  ;  and  at 
other  times  they  are  placed  in  the  great  cavities 
where  they  make  only  a  temporary  stay  of  longer 
or  shorter  duration. 
Th.  fluids  of  the  human  body  are, 

1.  The  blood. 

2.  The  lymph. 

'3.  The  perspiratory  or  perspirable  fluids,  which 
comprise  the  [iqaidl  of  cutaneous  transpiration: 
the  transpiration  or  exhalation  of  mucous  mem- 
branes, as  also  of  the  synovial,  serous,  and  cellu- 
lar ;  of  the  adipose  cells,  the  medullary  mem- 
branes  the  thyroid  and  thymus  glands,  &c. 

•1.  I'iie  follicular  fluid  j  the  sebaceous  secretion 
nl  the  skin,  the  cerumen,  the  ropy  matter  from 
the  eyelid*,  the  mucus  from  the  glands  and  folli- 
cles of  that  name  from  the  tonsils,  the  cardiac 
glands,  the  prostate,  the  vicinity  of  the  anus, 
and  some  other  parts. 

5.  The  glandular  fluids  :  the  tears,  the  saliva, 
the  pancreatic  fluid,  the  bile,  the  urine,  the  secre- 
tion from  Cowper's  glands,  the  semen,  the  milk, 
the  liquid  contained  Ul  the  supra-renal  capsules, 
thai  ol  the  testicles,  and  of  the  mamma'  of  new- 
born infants. 

6.  The  chyme  and  the  chyle. 

The  properties  of  fluids,  both  chemical  and 
physical,  are  exceedingly  various.  Many  have 
■MM  analogy  in  each  other  under  these  two  re- 
lations ;  but  none  exhibit  a  perfect  resemblance. 
Tin-  writers  ol  all  agei  have  attached  a  consider- 
able degree  of  importance  to  their  methodical 
arrangement  ;  and  according  to  the  doctrine  then 
flouriahiag  In  the  ichools,  they  have  created  dif- 
ferent systems  of  classification.  Thus,  the  an- 
i  ii  nts,  who  attributed  much  importance  to  the 
lour  elements,  said  that  there  were  lour  principal 
humours,  the  blood,  the  lymph,  or  piluita,  the 
yellow  bile,  the  black  bile,  or  utra  bilis  ;  and 
these  four  humours  corresponded  to  the  four 
■  laments,  to  the  lour  seasons  of  the  year,  to  the 
four  A"  boons  m  the  day,  and  to  the  four  tempera- 
ments. \ftcrwards,  at  difli  ri  tit  periods,  other 
divisions  bars  been  substituted  to  this  classifica- 
tion "I  the  ancients.  Thus,  some  have  made 
three  classes  of  liquids  :  —  I.  the  chyme  and  chyle; 

j.  the  blood  ;  3.  the  humours  emanating  from  the 
blood,    Borne  authors  bare  been  content  with 
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forming  two  classes  : — 1.  primary,  alimentary,  or 
useless  fluids  ;  2.  secondary,  or  useful.  Conse- 
quently, they  distinguished  them  into— 

I-  Rt-crementitioiu,  or  humours  destined  from 
their  formation  to  the  nourishment  of  the  body. 

2.  Excrementitious,  or  fluids  destined'  to  be 
thrown  off  from  the  system  ; 

3.  Humours,  which  at  times  participate  in  the 
characters  of  the  two  former  classes,  and  arc 
therefore  named  excremento-recrementitious. 

In  later  times,  chemists  have  endeavoured  to 
class  the  humours  according  to  their  intimate  or 
component  nature,  and  thus  they  have  established 
albuminous,  fibrinous,  saponaceous,  watery,  &c. 
fluids. 

FLUOBORATE.  A  compound  of  the  flu- 
oboric  acid  with  a  salifiable  basis. 

FLUOBORIC  ACID.  Acidum  fluoboricum. 
Probably  a  compound  of  fluorine  with  boron.  It 
is  a  gaseous  acid,  and  may  be  obtained  by  heating 
in  a  glass  retort  twelve  parts  of  sulphuric  acirl 
with  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  fused  boracic  acid, 
and  two  of  fluor-spar,  reduced  to  a  very  fine 
powder.  It  must  be  received  over  mercury.  It 
combines  with  salifiable  bases,  and  forms  salts 
called  fluoborites. 

FLU'OR.  Octohedral  fiuor  of  Jameson.  It 
is  divided  into  three  subspecies,  compact  fluor, 
foliated  fluor,  and  earthy  fluor.  This  genus  of 
mineral  abounds  in  nature,  formed  by  the  com- 
bination of  the  fluoric  acid  with  lime.  It  is  called 
spar,  because  it  has  the  sparry  form  and  fracture  : 
nuor,  because  it  melts  very  readily  ;  and  vi- 
treous, because  it  has  the  appearance  of  glass, 
and  may  be  fused  into  glass  of  no  contemptible 
appearance. 

Fluor  albus.     See  Lcucorrhaa. 

FLUO'RIC  ACID.  (Acidum  Jluoricum,  be- 
cause obtained  from  the  fluor-spar.)  Hydro- 
fluoric acid. 

"  The  fusible  spar  which  is  generally  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  Derbyshire  spar,  consists 
of  calcareous  earth  in  combination  with  this  acid. 
If  the  pure  fluor,  or  spar,  be  placed  in  a  retort  of 
lead  or  silver,  with  a  receiver  of  the  same  metal 
adapted,  and  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid  be  then 
poured  upon  it,  the  fluoric  acid  will  be  disengaged 
by  the  application  of  a  moderate  heat.  This  acid 
gas  readily  combines  with  water;  for  which  pur- 
pose it  is  necessary  that  the  receiver  should  pre- 
viously be  half  filled  with  that  fluid. 

If  the  receiver  be  cooled  with  ice,  and  no  water 
put  in  it,  then  the  condensed  acid  is  an  intensely 
active  liquid.  It  has  the  appearance  of  sulphuric 
acid,  but  is  much  more  volatile,  and  sends  off 
white  fumes  when  exposed  to  air.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  only  1.0609.  It  must  be  examined  with 
great  caution,  for  when  applied  to  the  skin  it  in- 
stantly disorganizes  it,  and  produces  very  painful 
wounds.  When  potassium  is  introduced  into  it, 
it  acts  with  intense  energy,  and  produces  hydro- 
gen gas  and  a  neutral  salt ;  when  lime  is  made  to 
act  upon  it,  there  is  a  violent  heat  excited,  water 
is  formed,  and  the  same  substance  as  fluor-spar  is 
produced.  With  water  in  a  certain  proportion, 
its  density  increases  to  1.25.  When  it  is  dropped 
into  water,  a  hissing  noise  is  produced,  with 
much  heat,  and  an  acid  fluid  not  disagreeable  to 
the  taste  is  formed  if  the  water  be  in  sufficient 
quantity.  It  instantly  corrodes  and  dissolves 
glass. 

It  appears  extremely  probable,  from  all  the 
facts  known  respecting  the  fluoric  combinations, 
that  fluor-spar  contains  a  peculiar  acid  matter ; 
and  that  this  acid  matter  is  united  to  lime  in  the 
spar,  seems  evident  from  the  circumstance  thv 
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gypsuno  or  sulphate  of  lime  is  the  residuum  of  the 
distillation  of  fluor-spar  and  sulphuric  acid.  The 
results  of  experiments  on  fluor-spar  have  been 
differently  stated  by  chemists. 

Some  have  considered  fluoric  acid  as  a  com- 
pound of  fluorine  with  hydrogen,  but  it  seems  on 
the  while  to  be  the  analogy  of  chlorine.  But 
the  anally  is  incomplete.  Certainly  it  is  con- 
sonant to  the  true  logic  of  chemical  science  to 
regard  chlorine  as  a  simple  body,  since  every 
attempt  to  resolve  it  into  simpler  forms  of  mat- 
ter has  failed.  But  fluorine  has  not  been  exhibited 
in  an  insulated  state  like  chlorine;  and  here  there- 
fore the  analogy  does  not  hold. 

The  marvellous  activity  of  fluoric  acid  may  be 
inferred  from  the  following  remarks  of  Sir  H. 
Davy,  from  which  also  may  be  estimated  in 
some  measure  the  prodigious  difficulty  attending 
refined  investigations  on  this  extraordinary  sub- 
stance. 

'I  undertook  the  experiment  of  electrising 
pure  liquid  fluoric  acid  with  considerable  interest, 
as  it  seemed  to  offer  the  most  probable  method  of 
ascertaining  its  real  nature ;  but  considerable 
difficulties  occurred  in  executing  the  process. 
The  liquid  fluoric  acid  immediately  destroys  glass, 
and  all  animal  and  vegetable  substances  ;  it  acts 
on  all  bodies  containing  metallic  oxides  ;  and  I 
know  of  no  substances  which  are  not  rapidly  dis- 
solved or  decomposed  by  it,  except  metals,  char- 
coal, phosphorus,  sulphur,  and  certain  combina- 
tions of  chlorine.  I  attempted  to  make  tubes  of 
sulphur,  of  muriates  of  lead,  and  of  copper  con- 
taining metallic  wires,  by  which  it  might  be 
electrised,  but  without  success.  I  succeeded, 
however,  in  boring  a  piece  of  horn  silver  in  such 
a  manner  that  I  was  able  to  cement  a  platina  wire 
into  it  by  means  of  a  spirit  lamp  ;  and  by  invert- 
ing this  in  a  tray  of  platina,  filled  with  liquid 
fluoric  acid,  1  contrived  to  submit  the  fluid  to  the 
agency  of  electricity  in  such  a  manner,  that,  in 
successive  experiments,  it  was  possible  to  collect 
any  elastic  fluid  that  might  be  produced.  Ope- 
rating in  this  way  with  a  very  weak  voltaic 
power,  and  keeping  the  apparatus  cool  by  a 
freezing  mixture,  I  ascertained  that  the  platina 
wire  at  the  positive  pole  rapidly  corroded,  and  be- 
came covered  with  a  chocolate  powder  ;  gaseous 
matter  separated  at  the  negative  pole,  which  I 
could  never  obtain  in  sufficient  quantities  to  ana- 
lyse with  accuracy,  but  it  inflamed  like  hydrogen. 
No  other  inflammable  matter  was  produced  when 
the  acid  was  pure.' 

If  instead  of  being  distilled  in  metallic  vessels, 
the  mixture  of  fluor-spar  and  oil  of  vitriol  be  dis- 
tilled in  glass  vessels,  little  of  the  corrosive  liquid 
will  be  obtained:  but  the  glass  will  be  acted 
upon,  and  a  peculiar  gaseous  substance  will  be 
produced,  which  must  be  collected  over  mercury. 
The  best  mode  of  procuring  this  gaseous  body  is 
to  mix  the  fluor-spar  with  pounded  glass  or 
quartz ;  and  in  this  case  the  glass  retort  may  be 
preserved  from  corrosion,  and  the  gas  obtained  in 
greater  quantities.  This  gas,  which  is  called  si- 
Heated  fluoric  gas,  is  possessed  of  very  extraor- 
dinary properties. 

It  is  very  heavy ;  about  48  times  denser  than 
hydrogen.  When  brought  into  contact  with 
water,  it  instantly  deposits  a  white  gelatinous 
substance,  which  is  hydrate  of  silica  ;  it  produces 
white  fumes  when  suffered  to  pass  into  the  atmo- 
sphere. It  is  not  affected  by  any  of  the  common 
combustible  bodies;  but  when  potassium  is 
strongly  heated  in  it,  it  takes  fire  and  burns  with 
a  deep  red  light ;  the  gas  is  absorbed,  and  a 
fawn-coloured  substance  is  formed,  which  yields 
alkali  to  water  with  slight  effervescence,  and 
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contains  a  combustible  body.  The  washings  afford 
potassa,  and  a  salt,  from  which  the  strong  aeid 
fluid  previously  described,  may  be  separated  by 
sulphuric  acid. 

If,  instead  of  glass  or  silica,  the  fluor-spar  be 
mixed  with  dry  vitreous  boracic  acid,  and  dis- 
tilled in  a  glass  vessel  with  sulphuric  acid,  the 
proportions  being  one  part  boracic  acid,  two  fluor- 
spar, and  twelve  oil  of  vitriol,  the  gaseous  sub- 
stance formed  is  of  a  different  kind,  and  is  called 
the  fluoboric  gas.  It  is  colourless  ;  its  smell  is 
pungent,  and  resembles  that  of  muriatic  acid  ;  it 
cannot  be  breathed  without  suffocation  ;  it  extin- 
guishes combustion  ;  and  reddens  strongly  the 
tincture  of  turnsole.  It  has  no  manner  of  action 
on  glass,  but  a  very  powerful  one  on  vegetable 
and  animal  matter.  It  attacks  them  with  as  much 
force  as  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  appears 
to  operate  on  these  bodies  by  the  production  of 
water  ;  for  while  it  carbonises  them,  or  evolves 
carbon,  they  may  be  touched  without  any  risk  of 
burning.  Exposed  to  a  high  temperature,  it  is 
not  decomposed  ;  it  is  condensed  by  cold  withoot 
changing  its  form.  When  it  is  put  in  contact 
with  oxygen,  or  air,  either  at  a  high  or  low  tem- 
perature, it  experiences  no  change,  except  seiz- 
ing, at  ordinary  temperatures,  the  moisture  which 
these  gases  contain.  It  becomes  in  consequence 
a  liquid  which  emits  extremely  dense  vapours. 
It  operates  in  the  same  way  with  all  the  gases 
which  contain  hygrometric  water.  However 
little  they  may  contain,  it  occasions  in  them  very 
perceptible  vapours.  It  may  hence  be  employed 
with  advantage  to  show  whether  or  net  a  gas 
contains  moisture. 

No  combustible  body,  simple  or  compound,  at- 
tacks fluoboric  gas,  if  we  except  the  alkaline 
metals.  Potassium  and  sodium,  with  the  aid  of 
heat,  burn  in  this  gas,  almost  as  brilliantly  as  in 
oxygen.  Boron,  and  fluate  of  potassa  are  the 
products  of  thio  decomposition.  It  might  hence 
be  inferred,  that  the  metal  seizes  the  oxygen  of 
the  boracic  acid,  sets  the  boron  at  liberty,  and  is 
itself  oxidised  and  combined  with  the  fluoric  acid. 
According  to  Sir  H.  Davy's  views,  the  fluoboric 
gas,  being  a  compound  of  fluorine  and  boron,  the 
potassium  unites  to  the  former,  giving  rise  to  the 
fluoride  of  potassium,  while  the  boron  remains 
disengaged.' 

Fluoboric  gas  is  very  soluble  in  water.  Dr.  John 
Davy  says,  water  can  combine  with  700  times 
its  own  volume,  or  twice  its  weight,  at  the  ordi- 
nary temperature  and  pressure  of  the  air.  The 
liquid  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.770.  If  abottle 
containing  this  gas  be  uncorked  under  water,  the 
liquid  will  rush  in  and  fill  it  with  explosive  vio- 
lence. Water  saturated  with  this  gas  is  limpid, 
fuming,  and  very  caustic.  By  heat  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  absorbed  gas  may  be  expelled ;  but  it 
is  impossible  to  abstract  more.  It  then  resembles 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  boils  at  a  tem- 
perature considerably  above  212°.  It  afterwards 
condenses  altogether,  in  stria,  although  it  con- 
tains still  a  very  large  quantity  of  gas.  It  unites 
with  the  bases  forming  salts,  called  flnoborates, 
none  of  which  has  been  applied  to  any  use. 

The  2d  part  of  the  Phil.  Transactions  for  1812, 
contains  an  excellent  paper  by  Dr.  John  Davy  on 
fluosilicic  and  fluoboric  gases,  and  the  combina- 
tions of  the  latter  with  ammoniacal  gas.  When 
united  in  equal  volumes,  a  pulverulent  salt  is 
formed ;  a  second  volume  of  ammonia,  however, 
gives  a  liquid  compound  ;  and  a  third  of  ammo- 
nia, which  is  the  limit  of  combination,  affords 
still  a  liquid  ;  both  of  them  curious  on  many  ac- 
counts. 'They  are,'  says  he,  'the  first  salts 
that  have  been  observed  liquid  at  the  common 
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iature  of  the  atmosphere.  And  they  are 
idditUMUl  facta  in  support  of  the  doctrine  of 
definite  proportions,  aud  of  the  relation  of  vo- 
lumes.' The  fluosilicic  acid  also  unites  to  bases 
forming  fluosilicates. 

From  the  remarkable  property  fluoric  acid  pos- 
sesses of  corroding  glass,  it  has  been  employed 
for  etching  on  it,  both  in  the  gaseous  state,  and 
combined  with  water;  and  an  ingenious  apparatus 
for  this  purpose  is  given  by  Mr.  Richard  Knight, 
in  the  Philosophical  Magazine,  vol.  xvii.  p.  357. 

Of  the  combinations  of  this  acid  with  most  of 
the  bases,  little  is  known. 

Beside  the  fluor  spar  and  cryolite,  in  which  it 
is  abundant,  fluoric  acid  has  been  detected  in  the 
topaz  ;  in  wavelite,  in  which,  however,  it  is  not 
rendered  sensible  by  sulphuric  acid  ;  and  in  fossil 
teeth  and  fossil  ivory,  though  it  is  not  found  in 
either  of  these  in  their  natural  state."—  lire's 
Chem.  Diet. 
Fluoric  arid,  silicated.  See  Fluoric  acid. 
FLUORIDE.  A  combination  of  fluorine  with 
a  salifiable  basis. 

FLUORINE.  The  imaginary  radical  of  fluo'- 
ric  acid. 

FLUOSILICIC  ACID.     See  Fluoric  acid. 
FLUX.     1.  This  word  is  often  employed  for 
dysenteria. 

2.  A  general  term  made  use  of  to  denote  any 
substance  or  mixture  added  to  assist  the  fusion  of 
metals. 

FLUXION.     Fluxio.     A  term  mostly  applied 
by  chemists,  to  signify  the  change  of  metals,  or 
other  bodies  from  the  solid  into  the  fluid  state,  by 
the  application  of  heat.     See  Fusion. 
FLY.     Musca. 

Fly,  Spanish.     See  Cantharis. 
FO'CILE.    The  ulna  and  the  radius  are  occa- 
sionally denominated  by  the  barbarous  appella- 
tions  01  focilt  majus  and  minus;  the  tibia  and 
lilmla  in  the  leg  are  also  so  called. 
Fo'cus.    A  lobe  of  the  liver. 
Fodi'na.     (From  fodio,  to  dig.)     A  quarry. 
The  labyrinth  of  the  ear. 

Foenicula'tum  lignum.  A  name  for  sas- 
safras. 

FtENI'CULUM.     (Quasi  foznum  oculorum, 
the  hay  or  herb  good  for  the  sight  ;  so  called  be- 
cause it  is  thought  good  for  the  eyes. )     Fennel. 
hulkum. 
FocNlCObVM  alpinum.      The  herb  spignel. 
AZthusa  meum. 
siculum  annuum.     Royal  cummin. 
Fucnicui.um  A0.UATICUM.    See  Phellandrium 
utjuaticutn. 

Fusniculum  dulce.  See  Anethum  fceni- 
rulum. 

FtZNlcuLUM  germanicum.  See  Anethum 
faniculum. 

FuiNicuLUM  marinum.     Samphire. 
Fienkui.um  ORIENTALS.     See  Cuminum. 
Fceniculum  1'ORCiNUM.      See  Peucedanum 
officinale. 

Fo'.NICULUM  SINENSE.      Anisi't'd. 

Fiknicm.um  SYLVESTER.      Dastard  spignel. 

Saffli  montanum  of  Linnaeus. 
FOCNICOLUM  tortuosum.   French  hart-wort. 
Sm  Sixth  tortuosum. 

Funiculus*  vi'lgare.  See  Aticthum  fani- 
riilum. 

I'l    MM.      (Fanum,  i.  n.  hay.)     Hay. 

M  c  \mi  ,i.iii;i  m.      Bee  Jii'nrux  odontitis. 

FVrncm  i.i.iiim.     Bee  Trigondla fetnum 

gracum. 

• '  m  sylvestre.    Wild  fenugreek. 
SI1  8,    \m  in  %  was  born  at  Mcntz,  iu 
1528,  and  received  his  education  at  Paris,  where 
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he  imbibed  a  strong  predilection  for  the  Greek 
language,  and  particularly  the  works  of  Hippo- 
crates.    Returning  to  his  native  place  about  the 
age  of  28,  his  talents  soon  procured  him  such  ex- 
tensive reputation,  that  several  princes  endeavour- 
ed to  allure  him  to  their  respective  courts,  but 
without  success.     The  practice  of  his  profession, 
instead  of  weakening  his  attachment  to  Hippo- 
crates, only  stimulated  him  to  a  more  profound 
study  of  his  writings ;  where  he  found  the  most 
correct  delineations   of   diseases,  and  the  most 
important  observations  concerning  them,  made 
about  two  thousand  years  before.     He  first  pub- 
lished an  excellent  Latin  translation  and  commen- 
tary on  hi3  second  book  of  Epidemics ;  then  an 
explanation  of  the  terms  used  by  him,  under  the 
title  of  "  CEconomia  Hippocratis;"  and,  lastly, 
at  the  solicitation  of  the  chief  physicians  of  Eu- 
rope, he  undertook  a  complete  correct  edition  of 
his  works,  with  an  interpretation  and  notes,  which 
he  accomplished  in  six  years,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  ranK  him  among  the  ablest  interpreters  of 
the  ancients.     He  was  also  author  of  a  Pharma- 
copoeia for  his  native  city  ;  and  died  in  1595. 

Fceta'bulum.     (From  fatteo,  to  become  pu- 
trid.)    1.  An  encysted  abscess. 
2.  A  foul  ulcer. 

FOETUS.     (From  feo,  to  bring  forth,  accord- 
ing to  Vossius.)     Epicyema;  Epigonion.     The 
child  enclosed  in  the  uterus  of  its  mother,  is  called 
a  fretus  from  the  fifth  month  after  pregnancy  un- 
til the  time  of  its  birth.     See  OoUm. 
Foliata  terra.     1.  Sulphur. 
2.  An  old  name  of  the  acetate  of  potassa. 
FOLIATIO.     (From  folium,  a   leaf.)      The 
manner  in  which   leaves  are  folded   up  in  their 
buds.     See  Vernatio. 

FOLIA'TUS.  (From  its  resemblance  to  fo- 
lium, a  leaf.)     Foliate,  leafy. 

FOLIC ULUS.   (Diminutive  otfollis,  a  leather 
bag. )     A  small  follicle. 
FOLIOLUM.     A  leaflet  or  little  leaf. 
FO'LIUM.     (Folium,  i.  u.  ;  from  tpMov,  the 
leaf  of  a  tree. )     See  Leaf. 

Folium  orientals.     Sec  Cassia  senna. 
FOLLICLE.     (Folliculus ;  diminutive  of  fol- 
lis,  a  bag. )     A  small  bag ;   applied  to  glands. 
See  Folliculose. 

FOLLICULOSE.  (Folliculosus ;  from  folli- 
culus, a  little  bag. )  A  term  applied  to  a  simple 
gland  or  follicle.  One  of  the  most  simple  species 
of  gland,  consisting  merely  of  a  hollow  vascular 
membrane  or  follicle,  and  an  excretory  duct ; 
such  are  the  muciparous  glands,  the  sebaceous,  &c. 
FOLLI'CULUS.  (Diminutive  of  follis,  a 
bag.)     1.  A  little  bag.     See  Folliculose. 

2.  In  botany,  a  follicle  is  a  one-valved  pericarp, 
or  seed-vessel.  It  has  one  cell  and  bursts  length- 
wise, and  bears  the  seeds  on  or  near  its  edges,  or 
on  a  receptacle  parallel  therewith. 

From  the  adhesion  of  the  seeds  it  is  distinguish- 
ed into, 

1.  Follicle,  with  a  partition,  when  the  seed's 
adhere  to  an  intermediate  dissepiment. 

2.  Follicle,  without  a  partition,  when  the  seeefs 
adhere  to  the  internal  sides  only. 

From  the  number  of  seeds, 

1.  Monosperm  follicle ;  as  in  Orontium. 

2.  Polysperm  ;  as  in  Asclepias  syriaca. 
From  the  direction  into, 

1.  Erect;  as  in  Vinca  and  Xtrium. 

2.  Reflected  ;  as  in  Plumeria. 

3.  Horizontal ;  as  in  Cameraria. 
Folliculus  pellis.     The  gall-bladder. 
FOMENTATION.     FomcnUtio.     A  tort  of 

partial  bathiDg,  by  applying  hot  flannels  to  any 
liart,  dinned  in  medicated  decoctions,  whereby 
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steams  are  communicated  to  the.  parts,  their  ves- 
sels are  relaxed,  and  their  morbid  action  some- 
times removed. 
Fomes  ventriculi.    Hypochondriacism. 
FO'MITES.     A  term  mostly  applied  to  sub- 
stances imbued  with  contagion. 
FONS.     A  fountain. 
Fons  pulsatilis.    See  Fontanella. 
FONTANE'LLA.      (Diminutive   of  fons,  a 
fountain.)     Fons  pulsatilis.    The  parietal  bones 
and  the  frontal  do  not  coalesce  until  the  third 
year  after  birth,  so  that,  before  this  period,  there 
is  an  obvious  interstice,  commonly  called  mould, 
and  scientifically  the  fontanel,  or fons  pulsatilis. 
There  is  also  a  lesser  space,  occasionally,  be- 
tween the  occipital  and  parietal  bones,  termed  the 
posterior  fontanel.     These  spaces  between  the 
bones  are  filled  up  by  the  dura  mater,  pericrani- 
um, and  external  integuments,  so  that,  during 
birth,  the  size  of  the  head  may  be  lessened  ;  for, 
at  that  time,  the  bones  of  the  head,  upon  the  su- 
perior part,  are  not  only  pressed  nearer  to  each 
other,  but  they  frequently  lap  over  one  another, 
in  order  to  diminish  the  size  during  the  passage 
of  the  head  through  the  pelvisi 

FONTI'CULUS.  (Diminutive  of  fons.)  An 
issue.  An  artificial  ulcer  formed  in  any  part,  and 
kept  discharging  by  introducing  daily  a  pea,  co- 
vered with  any  digestive  ointment. 

FORA'MEN.  (From  foro,  to  pierce.)  A 
little  opening. 

Foramen  cecum.  1.  A  single  opening  in 
the  basis  of  the  cranium  between  the  ethmoid  and 
the  frontal  bone,  that  gives  exit  to  a  small  vein. 

2.  The  name  of  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  the 
tongue. 

Foramen  lacerum  in  basi  cranii.  A  for- 
amina in  the  basis  of  the  cranium,  through  which 
the  internal  jugular  vein,  and  the  eighth  pair  and 
accessary  nerves  pass. 

Foramen  lacerum  orbitale  superius.  A 
large  opening  between  the  greater  and  lesser  wing 
of  the  sphenoid  bone  on  each  side,  through  which 
the  third,  fourth,  first  branch  of  the  fifth,  and  the 
sixth  pair  of  nerves,  and  the  ophthalmic  artery, 
pass. 

Foramen  opticum.  The  hole  transmitting 
the  optic  nerve. 

Foramen  ovale.  The  opening  between  the 
two  auricles  of  the  heart  of  the  foetus.  See  also 
Jnnominatum  os. 

Foramen  of  Winslow.     An  opening  in  the 
omentum.     See  Omentum. 
Forami'nulum  os.     The  ethmoid  bone. 
Force  vital.     See  Vis  vita. 
FO'RCEPS.     (Forceps,  cipis.  f.  ;  quasi  fer- 
riceps,  as  being  the  iron  with  which  we  seize  any 
thing  hot,  from  ferrum,  iron,  and  capio,  to  take.) 
Pincers.     A  surgical  instrument  with  which  ex- 
traneous bodies  or  other  substances  are  extracted. 
Also  an  instrument   occasionally  used   by  men 
midwives  to  bring  the  head  of  the  foetus  through 
the  pelvis. 

FORDYCE,  George,  was  born  at  Aberdeen, 
in  1736,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  and  his 
mother  having  married  again,  he  was  sent  to 
Fouran  when  about  two  years  old,  where  he  re- 
ceived his  school  education  ;  and  thence  returned 
to  Aberdeen,  where  he  was  made  master  of  arts, 
when  only  fourteen.  Having  evinced  an  inclina- 
tion to  medicine,  he  was  soon  after  sent  to  his  un- 
cle, Dr.  John  Fordyce,  who  practised  at  Upping- 
ham, with  whom  he  remained  several  years,  lie 
then  studied  at  Edinburgh,  where  he  graduated 
in  1758,  having  defended  a  thesis  on  catarrh: 
after  which  he  went  to  Leyden,  principally  to  im- 
prove himself  in  anatomv  under  Albinus.  The 
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following  year  he  settled  in  London,  and  begai; 
to  give  lectures  on  chemistry;  und  in  1764,  he 
undertook  also  to  teach  the  practice  of  physic, 
and  the  materia  medica  :  these  subjects  occupied 
him  nearly  three  hours  every  morning,  except  on 
Sunday,  for  about  thirty  years  successively.  In 
1770,  he  was  chosen  physician  to  St.  Thomas's 
hospital,  and  six  years  after  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  :  also  in  1787  he  was  admitted  a  Fellow 
of  the  College  of  Physicians  ;  having  been  a  li- 
centiate for  twenty-two  years  before.  In  1793  he 
assisted  informing  a  small  society  for  the  improve- 
ment of  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Knowledge, 
which  has  since  published  three  volumes  of  their 
Transactions.  He  died  in  1802.  The  countenance 
of  Dr.  Fordyce  was  by  no  means  expressive  of 
his  powers  of  mind  :  he  was  rather  negligent  of 
his  dress,  and  not  sufficiently  pleasing  in  his  man- 
ners, to  enable  him  to  get  into'  very  extensive 
practice :  besides  he  was  too  fond  of  the  pleasure" 
of  society,  to  which  he  often  sacrificed  the  hours 
that  should  have  been  dedicated  to  sleep.  The 
vigour  of  his  constitution  long  resisted  these  irre- 
gularities ;  but  at  length  they  brought  on  the 
gout,  which  was  followed  by  dropsy,  and  this 
terminated  his  existence.  He  possessed  a  remark- 
ably strong  memory,  which  enabled  him  to  lec- 
ture without  any  notes,  and  to  compose  his  works 
for  publication  without  referring  to  authors,  which 
he  had  before  read ;  and  his  having  relied  too 
much  on  this  faculty  may  help  to  explain  the 
want  of  method  and  elegance,  and  the  many  in- 
accuracies, which  appear  in  his  writings.  He  was 
author  of  several  publications  on  Medical  and 
Philosophical  subjects ;  many  of  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  transactions  of  the  societies  to  which 
he  belonged.  The  most  esteemed,  and  that  on 
which  he  employed  most  labour,  was  a  series  of 
"  Dissertations  on  Fever  ;"  four  of  them  appear- 
ed during  his  life,  and  another  was  left  in  manu- 
script, which  has  since  been  printed.  His  Trea- 
tise on  Digestion,  was  read  originally  .as  the 
Gulstonian  Lecture  before  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians. He  was  the  projector  of  the  Experiments 
in  heated  rooms,  of  which  Sir  Charles  Blagden 
gave  an  account. 

FORDYCE,  Sir  Willi  am,  was  bora  at  Aber- 
deen in  1724.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  having  ac- 
quired a  competent  knowledge  of  physic  and  sur- 
gery, he  went  into  the  army.  The  support  of  the 
friends,  whom  he  there  procured,  together  with 
his  own  merit,  soon  brought  him  into  great  prac- 
tice, when  he  afterwards  settled  in  London.  The 
wealth,  which  he  thus  acquired,  was  liberally 
employed  in  acts  of  friendship,  and  in  supporting 
useful  projects  ;  though  he  had  some  very  severe 
losses.  He  wrote  a  Treatise  on  Fevers,  and  on 
the  Ulcerated  Sore  Throat ;  on  his  entering  into 
practice,  he  likewise  published  on  the  Venereal 
Disease.     He  died  after  a  long  illness  in  1792. 

FORENSIC.  Foiensis.  Belonging  to  the 
forum,  or  courts  of  law  :  hence  forensic  medicine 
is  that  which  is  connected  with  a  legal  inquiry 
as  to  the  cause  of  defect,  disease,  or  death. 

FORESKIN.     See  Prepuce. 

FORESTUS,  or  Van  Forest,  Peter,  was 
born  at  Alcmaer,  in  1522.  He  was  sent  to 
Louvain  to  study  the  law,  but  soon  showed  a 
strong  inclination  to  medicine.  He  therefore  cul- 
tivated this  science  at  different  universities  in 
Italy,  and  afterwards  at  Paris  ;  but  he  graduated 
at  Bologna.  After  being  twelve  years  Settled  in 
his  native  town,  he  was  invited  to  Delft,  which 
was  ravaged  by  a  contagious  epidemic;  and  be- 
ing extremely  successful  in  the  treatment  of  this, 
he  received  a  considerable  pension,  and  was  re- 
tained as   the  public  physician  for  nearly  thirty 
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In  15*6  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  give 
the  first  lecture  on  Medicine  at  the  opening  of  the 
I  nivenitT  of  Leyden.  He  spent  the  latter  part 
of  his  life  in  his  native  city,  where  he  died  in 
1597.  He  was  a  very  diligent  observer  of  dis- 
eases, and  showed  often  great  judgment  in  antici- 
Io  the  result,  or  in  treating  them  successful- 
y.  lie  published  at  different  periods  six  volumes 
of  Medical  and  Surgical  Cases  ;  to  one  of  which 
was  added  a  Dissertation,  exposing  the  fallacy 
and  absurdity  of  pretending  to  judge  of  every 
thing  by  the  urine.  Boerhaave  has  highly  com- 
mended his  writings  which  have  been  often  re- 
printed. 

FO'RMIATE.  Formias.  A  compound  pro- 
duced by  the  union  of  the  formic  acid  with  a  sali- 
fiable basis;  thus,  fomiate  of  ammonia,  &c. 

Foumic  acid.     See  Formica  rufa. 

FORMICA.  (Formica,  a.  f. ;  quod  feral 
micas,  because  of  his  diligence  in  collecting  small 
particles  of  provision  together.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  insects.  The  ant  or 
pismire.     Sec  Formica  rufa. 

2.  The  name  of  a  black  wart  with  a  broad  base, 
mid  cleft  superficies,  because  the  pain  attending  it 
resembles  the  biting  of  an  ant. 

3.  A  varicose  tumour  on  the  anus  and  glans 
penis. 

Formica  miliaris.     Any  herpetic  eruption. 

Formica  rufa.  The  ant  or  pismire.  This 
industrious  little  insect  contains  an  acid  juice, 
and  gross  oil,  which  were  supposed  to  possess 
aphrodisiac  virtues.  The  chrysalides  of  this  ani- 
mal are  said  to  be  diuretic  and  carminative,  and 
by  some  recommended  in  the  cure  of  dropsy. 

The  ant  also  furnishes  an  acid  called  the  formic, 
which  it  has  been  long  known  to  contain,  and 
occasionally  to  emit.  It  may  be  obtained, 
cither  by  simple  distillation,  or  by  infusion  of  them 
in  boiling  water,  and  subsequent  distillation  of  as 
much  of  the  water  as  can  be  brought  over  with- 
out burning  the  residue.  After  this  it  may  be 
purified  by  repeated  rectifications,  or  by  boiling 
to  separate  the  impurities ;  or  after  rectification  it 
may  he  concentrated  by  frost. 

This  acid  has  a  very  sour  taste,  and  continues 
liquid  even   at  very  low  temperatures.     Its  spe- 
cific  gravity   is  1.1168   at   68°,  which  is   much 
than  acetic  acid  ever  is. 

Dobeniner  has  recently  succeeded  in  forming 
n  id  artificially.  When  a  mixture  of  tartaric 
.Hid,  or  of  cream  of  tartar,  black  oxide  of  ma«-- 
netia  and  water  i.»  heated,  a  tumultuous  action 
<  ii  net,  carbonic  acid  is  evolved,  and  a  liquid  acid 
distill  over,  which,  on  superficial  examination, 
mu  mistaken  for  acetic  acid,  but  which  now 
proi  i- 1"  be  formic  acid.  This  acid,  mixed  with 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  is  at  common  tem- 
peratures converted  into  water  and  carbonic 
oxide  ;  nitrate  of  silver  or  of  mercury  converts  it, 
whin  gently  heated,  into  carbonic  acid,  the 
oxides  being  at  the  same  time  reduced  to  the  me- 
tallic state.  With  barytes,  oxide  of  lead,  and 
"\i  K  of  copper,  it  produces  compounds,  having 
all  tin  properties  ot  the  genuine  formiates  of 
these  metals.  II  a  portion  of  sulphuric  acid 
aployad  in  the  above  process,  the  tar- 
taric ■■■  nl  is  resolved  entirely  into  carbonic 
acid,  water,  and  formic  acid;  and  the  product  of 
the  latter  is  much  increased.  The  best  propor- 
tion are,  t WO  parts  tartaric  add,  live  peroxide  of 
manganese,  and  five  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with 
about  tuio  it-  weight  in  water. 

In  KfctfX.      See  Hi  i  pi  \  ,  n  itnis. 

FO  RMULA.  (Diminutive  of/oraio,  a  form.) 
\  little  form  of  prescription!,  such  as  physicians 
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direct  in  extemporaneous  practice,  in  distinction 
from  the  greater  forms  in  pharmacopoeias,  &c. 

Fornax.     A  furnace. 

FORNICIFORMIS.  Vaulted.  Applied  to 
the  nectary  of  some  plants  ;  as  the  Syinphytum 
officinale,  &c.     See  Nectarium. 

FO'RNIX.  (Fornix,  an  arch  or  vault.)  A 
part  of  the  corpus  callosum  in  the  brain  is  so 
called,  because,  if  viewed  in  a  particular  direc- 
tion, it  has  some  resemblance  to  the  arch  of  an 
ancient  vault.  It  is  the  medullary  body,  com- 
posed of  two  anterior  and  two  posterior  crura, 
situated  at  the  bottom  and  inside  of  the  lateral 
ventricle  over  the  third  ventricle,  and  below  the 
septum  lucidum. 

FO'SSA.  (From  fodio,  to  dig.)  Fovea. 
A  little  depression  of  sinus.  The  pudendum 
muliebre. 

Fossa  AMYNTiE.  A  double-headed  roller,  for 
the  face. 

Fossa  magna.  1.  The  great  groove  of  the 
ear. 

2.  The  pudendum  muliebre. 

Fossa  naviculars.  l.The  cavity  at  the 
bottom  of.the  entrance  of  the  pudendum  muliebre. 

2.  The  great  groove  of  the  ear. 

Fossa  ovalis.  The  depression  in  the  right 
auricle  of  the  human  heart,  which  in  the  foetus 
opened  into  the  other  auricle,  forming  the  fora- 
men ovale. 

Fossa  pituitaria.  The  depression  in  the 
sella  turcica  of  the  sphenoid  bone. 

FO'SSIL.  (Fossilis;  from  fodio,  to  dig.) 
Any  thing  dug  out  of  the  earth. 

Fossil  copal.  Highgate  resin.  A  semi- 
transparent,  brittle,  resinous  substance,  of  a 
yellowish-brown  colour ;  found  in  the  bed  of  blue 
clay  at  Highgate,  near  London. 

Fo'ssilus.     The  bone  of  the  leg. 

FOTHERGILL,  John,  was  born  in  York- 
shire, in  1712,  of  a  respectable  Quaker  family. 
After  passing  through  an  apprenticeship  to  an 
apothecary,  he  went  to  Edinburgh,  where  he 
graduated  at  the  age  of  twenty -four,  taking  for 
hi6  inaugural  thesis  the  use  of  emetics.  He  then 
studied  for  two  years  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital, 
and  after  an  excursion  to  the  continent,  settled  in 
London  in  1740,  and  six  years  after  became  a  li- 
centiate. His  practice  was  for  some  time  chiefly 
gratuitous;  but  his  "Account  of  the  Putrid  Sore 
Throat,"  published  in  1748,  brought  him  speedily 
into  reputation.  He  was  successively  elected  a 
Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians  at  Edin- 
burgh, of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  of 
some  other  societies  abroad.  His  early  partiality 
to  botany  induced  him,  as  his  practice  increased, 
to  purchase  a  large  piece  of  ground  for  the  culti- 
vation of  rare  and  valuable  plants,  in  which  he 
spared  no  expense  ;  neither  did  he  neglect  other 
departments  of  natural  history.  He  was  also  an 
active  and  liberal  promoter  of  many  successfid 
schemes  for  the  public  benefit ;  and  particularly 
in  instituting  the  school  at  Ackworth  in  York- 
shire. He  was  of  a  rather  delicate  constitution, 
but  a  steady  temperance  preservedhis  health,  till 
in  1778  he  had  an  attack  of  a  suppression  of  urine, 
occasioned  by  a  disease  of  the  prostate  gland  ; 
which,  returning  two  years  after,  soon  put  a  pe- 
riod to  his  existence.  "  He  had  a  quick  and  com- 
prehensive understanding:  and  his  pleasing  ad- 
dress procured  him  general  confidence,  which  his 
discretion  was  not  apt  to  forfeit  afterwards.  Be- 
sides the  works  already  noticed,  several  papers  ol 
Dr.  Fothergill  were  printed  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,  and  in  the  Medical  observation- 
and  Enquiries  ;  he  also  sent  several  commitnica- 
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tions  to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  and  other 
periodical  publications. 

^FO'TUS.     (Fotusus.  m.)    See  Fomentation. 
FCVEA.     (From/odio,  todig.)      1.  A  little 
depression. 

2.  The  pudendum  muliebre. 

3.  A  partial  sweating-bath. 
FOVEATUS.    Havmg  a  little  depression,  or 

pit.    Applied  to  the  nectary  of  plants.  See  Nec- 
tarium. 

FOX-GLOVE.    See  Digitalis. 

Fox-glove,  Eastern.  See  Sesamum  orientate. 

FRACASTORIUS,  Hieronymus,  was  born 
at  Verona,  in  1483.  He  made  a  rapid  progress  in 
his  studies,  and  attained  early  considerable  excel- 
lence as  a  poet,  philosopher,  and  astronomer. 
He  was  also  much  valued  as  a  physician,  particu- 
larly by  the  general  of  the  Venetian  army,  whom 
he  attended  during  several  campaigns :  but  on  his 
dying,  in  1515,  Fracastorius  returned  to  his  native 
place.  He  corresponded  with  most  of  the  great 
men  of  bis  age,  especially  with  Cardinal  Bembo, 
to  whom  he  dedicated  his  poem  "Syphilis;" 
which  was  thought  worthy  of  comparison  with 
the  Georgics  of  Virgil  by  some  of  the  best  judges. 
He  died  in  1553  ;  and  a  statue  was  erected  to  him 
by  the  town  of  Verona.  He  published  also  on 
Contagious  Diseases,  and  several  other  Medical 
and  Philosophical  Subjects. 

FRA'CTURE.  (Fractura;  from  frango,  to 
break.)  Catagma;  Clasis ;  Clasma;  Agme. 
A  solution  of  a  bone  into  two  or  more  fragments. 
A  simple  fracture  is  when  the  bone  only  is  divided. 
A  compound  fracture  is  a  division  of  the  bone, 
with  a  laceration  of  the  integuments,  the  bone 
mostly  protruding.  A  fracture  is  also  termed  trans- 
verse, oblique,  &c.  according    to  its  direction. 

FRENULUM.  (Diminutive  of frienum,  a 
bridle. )  The  cutaneous  fold  under  the  apex  of  the 
tongue,  that  connects  the  tongue  to  the  infralin- 
gual  cavity.  It  is  sometimes,  in  infancy,  so  short 
as  to  prevent  the  child  from  sucking,  when  it  is 
necessary  to  cut  it,  in  order  to  give  more  room 
for  the  motion  of  the  tongue. 

FRiE'NUM.  The  membraneous  fold  which 
connects  the  prepuce  to  the  inferior  part  of  the 
glans  penis. 

FRA'GARIA.  (From  fragro,  to  smell  sweet. ) 
The  strawberry.  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Icosan- 
dria;  Order,  Polygynia. 

2.  The  pharniacopceial  name  of  the  strawberry. 
See  Fragaria  vesca. 

Fragaria  sterilis.  Barren  strawberry. 
Astringent,  seldom  used. 

Fragaria  vesca.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  strawberry  plant.  Fragaria.  The  mature 
fruit  of  the  Fragaria,  fragellis  reptantibus  of 
Linnaeus,  was  formerly  recommended  in  gouty  and 
calculous  affections,  in  consequence,  it  would  ap- 
pear, of  its  efficacy  in  removing  tartar  from  the 
teeth,  which  it  is  said  to  do  very  effectually. 

Fragile  vitreum.  An  obsolete  name  for  the 
fragilitas  ossium. 

FRAGILIS.     Brittle. 

FRAGl'LITAS.     Brittleness. 

Fragilitas  ossium.   Brittleness  of  the  bones. 

Fra'gmen.  Fragmentum.  A  splinter  of  a 
bone. 

FRA'GUM.  (From  fragro,  to  smell  sweet. ) 
The  strawberry.     Sec  Fragaria. 

FRAMB03'SIA.  (From  framboise,  Fr.  for 
a  raspberry.)  The  yaws.  A  genus  of  disease, 
arranged  by  Cullen  in  the  class  Cachexia,  and 
order  Impetigines.  It  is  somewhat  similar  in  its 
nature  to  the  lues  venerea,  and  is  endemial  to  the 
\ntillcs  islands,  as  well  as  Africa.  It  appears  with 
422 
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excrescences  like  mulberries  growing  out  of  the 
skin  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  which  discharge 
an  ichorous  fluid. 

FRA'NGULA.  (From  frango,  to  break:  so 
called  because  of  the  brittleness  of  its  branches.) 
See  Rhamnus  fran^ula. 

FRANKINCENSE.  See  Juniperus  lycia, 
and  Pinus  abies. 

FRAXINE'LLA.  (From  fraxinus,  the  ash  : 
so  called  because  its  leaves  resemble  those  of  the 
ash. )     See  Dictamnus  albus. 

Fraxinella,  white.     See  Dictamnus  albus. 

FRA'XINUS.  ( A  fragore,  from  the  noise  its 
seeds  make  when  shaken  by  the  wind  ;  or  from 
fpa^if,  a  hedge,  because  of  its  use  in  forming 
hedges. )     The  ash. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
naean system.  Class,  Polygamia;  Order,  Dioecia. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  ash-tree. 
See  Fraxinus  excelsior. 

Fraxinus  excelsior.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  ash-tree.  Fraxinus.  Called  also  bru- 
melli  and  bumelia.  The  bark  of  this  tree,  Frax- 
inus—foliis  serratts  floribus  apetalis  of  Lin- 
naeus, when  fresh,  has  a  moderately  strong  bitter- 
ish taste.  It  possesses  resolvent  and  diuretic  qua- 
lities, and  has  been  successfully  exhibited  in  the 
cure  of  intermittents.  The  seeds  are  occasion- 
ally exhibited  medicinally  as  diuretics,  in  the 
dose  of  a  drachm.  In  warm  climates,  at  sort  of 
manna  exudes  from  this  species  of  fraxinus. 

Fraxinus  ornus.     The  systematic  name  of 
the  tree  from  which  manna  flows.  This  substance 
is  also  termed  Manna  calabrina ;  Ros  calabri- 
nus  ;  Acromeli  ;  Alusar ;  Drysomeli.  That  spe- 
cies which  is  of  a  rosy  colour    is  called  nuoa. 
Mel  aiirium,  from  the  supposition  that  it  descend- 
ed from  heaven.    Manna  isthe  condensed  juice  of 
the   flowering   ash,   or    Fraxiuus  ornus— foliis 
ovalo  oblongis  serratis  petiolatis,  floribus  coroU 
latis,  Hort.  Kew.  which  is  a  native  of  the  south- 
ern parts  of  Rurope,  particularly  Sicily  and  Ca- 
labria.    Many  other  trees  and  shrubs  have  like- 
wise been  observed  to  emit  a  sweet  juice,  which 
concretes  upon  exposure  to  the  air,  and  may  be 
considered  of   the  manna  kind,  especially  the 
Fraxinus  rotundifolia  and  excelsior.    In  Sicily 
these  three  species  of  fraxinus  are  regularly  cul- 
tivated for  the.  purpose  of  procuring  manna,  and 
with  this  view  are  planted  on  the  declivity  of  a 
hill  with  an  eastern  aspect.      After  ten  years' 
growth,  the  trees  first  begin  to  yield  the  manna, 
but  they  require  to  be  much  older  before  they 
afford  it  in  any  considerable  quantity.    Although 
the  manna  exudes  spontaneously  upon  the  trees, 
yet,  in  order  to  obtain  it  more  copiously,  inci- 
sions are  made  through  the  bark,  by  means  of  a 
sharp    crooked    instrument ;     and    the    season 
thought  to  be  most  favourable  for  instituting  this 
process,  is  a  little  before  the  dog  days  commence, 
when  the  weather  is  dry  and  serene.     Manna  is 
generally  distinguished  into  different  kinds,  viz. 
the  manna  in  tear,  the  canulated  and  flaky  man- 
na, and  the  common  brown  or  fat  manna.    All 
these  varieties  seem  rather  to  depend  upon  their 
respective  purity,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  obtained  from  the  plant,  than  upon  any  essen- 
tial difference  of  the  drug.     The  best  manna  is  in 
oblong  pieces  or  flakes,  moderately  dry,  friable, 
very  light,  of  a  whitish  or  pale  yellow  colour, 
and  in   some  degree  transparent :   the   inferior 
kinds  are  moist,  unctuous,  and  brown.    Manna  is 
well  known  as  a  gentle  purgative,  so  mild  in  its 
operation,  that  it  may  be  given  with  safety  to 
children  and  pregnant  women,  to  the  delicacy  of 
whose   frames  and  situations  it   is   particularly 
adapted.    It  is  esteemed  a  good  and  pleasant  aux- 
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iliary  to  the  purgative  neutral  salts.  It  sbeathes 
acrimony,  and  is  useful  in  conghs,  disorders  of  the 
breast,  and  such  as  arc  attended  with  fever  and 
inflammation,  as  in  pleuritis,  &c.  It  is  par- 
ticularly efficacious  in  bilious  complaints,  and 
helps  the  discharge  of  mineral  waters,  when  they 
are  not  of  themselves  sufficiently  active.  It  is 
apt,  in  large  doses,  to  create  flatulencies  and 
gripes  ;  both  of  which  are  prevented  by  a  small 
addition  of  some  warm  carminatives.  It  purges  in 
doses  of  from  ^j  to  ^jj  :  but  its  purgative  quality 
i<  much  increased,  and  its  flatulent  effects  pre- 
vented, by  a  small  addition  of  cassia.  The  dose 
for  children  is  from  one  scruple  to  three.  It  is 
best  dissolved  in  whey. 

Fraxinus  rotundifolia.  The  systematic 
name  of  a  tree  which  affords  manna.  See  Frax- 
inus ornus. 

FREIND,  John,  was  born  in  1675,  at  Croton, 
in  Northamptonshire,  of  which  his  father  was 
rector.  After  being  educated  at  Westminster, 
he  went  to  Oxford,  where  he  distinguished  him- 
self greatly  by  his  classical  attainments.  Having 
forsome  time  studied  medicine,  he  communicated 
to  the  Royal  Society  some  singular  cases :  but 
a  work,  which  he  published  in  1705,  entitled 
11  Emmenologia,"  explaining  the  phenomena  of 
menstruation,  both  natural  and  morbid,  on  me- 
chanical principles,  first  brought  him  into  notice 
as  a  physiologist  and  physician.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Chemistry 
at  Oxford,  but  soon  alter  went  to  Spain  as  phy- 
sician to  the  English  forces  ;  and  he  took  this  op- 
portunity of  visiting  Italy.  On  his  return,  in 
1707,  he  was  created  Doctor  by  diploma,  and 
published  his  Chemical  Lectures  in  Latin.  In 
1712,  he  was  chosen  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Soci- 
ety ;  but  soon  went  abroad  again  with  the  troops 
into  Flanders.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  peace 
in  the  following  year  he  settled  in  London,  and 
rose  to  high  professional  reputation.  In  1716,  he 
was  received  as  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians, and  published  the  first  and  third  books  of 
Hippocrates  on  Epidemiol,  with  a  Commentary 
on  Fevers,  in  nine  parts  ;  a  work  of  great  erudi- 
tion and  judgment.  Sonic  of  Ids  opinions  having 
been  severely  attacked,  he  was  led  to  defend 
them  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Mead,  entitled  "  De  pur- 
gantibus  in  secundo  Variolarum  conflucntium 
Febre  adhibendil,"  1719.  A  few  years  after  this 
.1  into  parliament,  and  having  warmly  sided 
with  the  opposition,  he  was,  in  common  with 
several  persons  of  consequence,  imprisoned  on 
Miplcion  of  high  treason :  but  the  minister,  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  having  fallen  sick,  Dr.  Mead 
refused  to  attend  him  till  hi*  friend  was  liberated; 
when  he  made  over  to  him  6000  guineas,  which 
he  had  received  from  his  patients  during  his  con- 
finement of  a  few  months  only.  While  in  the 
Tower,  Dr.  Freind  formed  the  plan  of  his  great 
work,  "The  History  of  Physic  from  Galen  to  the 
beginning  Of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  chiefly  with 
I  to  Practice  ;"  which  came  out  in  two  vol- 
umes within  three  years  after.  This  was  intend- 
ed as  a  continuation  of  Le  Clerc,  and  met  with 
:t  very  favourable  reception  ;  indeed  it  still  con- 
tinues to  he  i  standard  book.  On  the  accession 
oj  Qaorgfc  II.  ha  was  appointed  physician  to  the 
Qneaa  ;  and  hai  Ing  died  in  July  1728,  his  widow 
and  son  experienced  the  royal  protection. 
N  \.     The  meketa  of  the  teeth. 

FkH.KiiA  \  *.     A  putrid  fever. 

FRIOIDA  KU  M.       (From  Jrigidus,    cold.) 
I  he  BOld  hath. 

FRINGE.    Bee  Fimbria. 

Fringed  leaf.     Sec  Leaf. 

FRONS.      <  Front,   tit.   f.   or  m.)     1.  The 
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forehead.    The  part  between  the  eyebrows  and 
the  hairy  scalp. 

2.  (Frons,  dis,  f.)  The  frond,  or  leaf;  a 
tree;  now  used  by  botanists  to  the  cryptogamious 
plants  only. 

FRONTAL.  {Frontalis;  from  frons,  the 
forehead.)     Belonging  to  the  forehead. 

Frontal -bone.     See   Frontis  os. 

Frontal  sinus.     See  Frontis  os. 

FRONTA'LIS.     See  Occipitio  frontalis. 

Frontalis  verus.  See  Corrugator  su- 
percilii. 

FRO'NTISOS.  The  frontal  bone.  Os  cor- 
onate ;  Os  inverecundum  ;  Metopon.  The  ex- 
ternal surface  of  this  bone  is  smooth  at  its  upper 
convex  part,  but  below  several  cavities  and  pro- 
cesses are  observed.  At  each  angle  of  the  orbits 
the  bone  jets  out  to  from  two  internal  and  two  ex- 
ternal processes  ;  and  the  ridge  under  the  eyebrow 
on  each  side  is  called  the  superciliary  process  ; 
from  which  the  orbitar  processes  extend  back- 
wards, forming  the  upper  part  of  the  orbits  ;  and 
between  these  the  ethmoid  bone  is  received.  The 
nasal  process  is  situated  between  the  two  internal 
angular  processes.  At  the  internal  angular  pro- 
cess is  a  cavity  for  the  caruncula  laenrymalis  ; 
and  at  the  external,  another  for  the  pulley  of  the 
major  oblique  muscle.  The  foramina  are  three 
on  each  side  ;  one  in  each  superciliary  ridge, 
through  which  a  nerve,  artery,  and  vein,  pass  to 
the  integuments  of  the  forehead  ;  a  second  near 
the  middle  of  the  internal  side  of  the  orbit,  called 
internal  orbitar ;  the  third  is  smaller,  and  lies 
about  an  inch  deeper  in  the  orbit.  On  the  inside 
of  the  os  frontis  there  is  a  ridge  which  is  hardly 
perceptible  at  the  upper  part,  but  grows  more 
prominent  at  the  bottom,  where  the  foramen 
ccecum  appears  ;  to  this  ridge  the  falx  is  attached. 
The  frontal  sinus  is  placed  over  the  orbit  on  each 
side,  except  at  this  part  the  frontal  bone  is  of 
mean  thickness  between  the  parietal  and  occipi- 
tal :  but  the  orbitar  process  is  so  thin  as  to  be  al- 
most transparent 

FRUCTIFICATION.  (Fructificatio ;  from 
fructus,  fruit,  and  facio,  to  make.)  Under  this 
term  are  comprehended  the  flowers  and  the  fruit 
of  a  plant.  It  is  a  temporary  part  of  plants  ap- 
propriated to  generation,  terminating  the  old  ve- 
getable and  beginning  the  new.  By  the  parts  of 
fructification,  Sir  James  Smith  observes,  each 
species  is  perpetually  renewed  without  limits, 
while  all  other  modes  of  propagation  are  but  the 
extension  of  an  individual,  and  sooner  or  later 
terminate  in  its  total  extinction.  The  fructifica- 
tion is  therefore  essential  to  vegetables.  A  plant 
may  be  destitute  of  stem,  leaves,  or  even  roots, 
because  if  one  of  these  parts  be  wanting,  the 
others  may  perform  its  functions,  but  it  can  never 
be  destitute  of  those  organs  by  which  its  species 
is  propagated. 

Linnaeus  distinguishes  seven  parts  of  fructifica- 
tion, some  of  which  are  essential  to  the  very 
nature  of  a  flower  or  fruit ;  others  not  so  indis- 
pensably necessary,  and  therefore  are  not  uni- 
versal. 

1.  The  calyx,  or  flower-cup,  not  essential  and 
often  absent.     Sec  Calyx. 

2.  The  corolla,  or  petals,  likewise  not  essen- 
tial.    See  Corolla. 

3.  The  stamen  or  stamina.  These  are  essen- 
tial.    See  Stamen. 

4.  The  pistillum,  or  pistilla,  in  the  centre  of 
the  flower,  consisting  of  the  rudiments  of  the 
fruit,  with  one  or  more  organs  attached  to  them, 
and  therefore  essential.     See  Pistillum. 

5.  The  pericarpium,  or  seed-vessel,  wanting 
in  manv  plants.     See  I'rricarpium. 
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6.  The  semen,  or  seed,  the  perfecting  of  which 
is  the  sole  end  of  all  the  other  parts. 

7.  The  receptaculum,  which  must  necessarily 
be  present  in  some  form  or  other.  See  Recepta- 
culum. 

FRU'CTUS.  (Fructus,  tus.  m. ;  d  fruor.) 
The  fruit  of  a  tree  or  plant.  By  this  term  is  un- 
derstood in  botany,  the  produce  of  the  germen, 
consisting  of  the  seed-vessel  and  seed. 

Fructus  horjEi.  Summer  fruits.  Under 
this  term  are  comprehended  strawberries,  cherries, 
currants,  mulberries,  raspberries,  and  the  like. 
They  possess  a  sweet  sub-acid  taste,  and  are  ex- 
hibited as  dietetic  auxiliaries,  as  refrigerants,  an- 
tiseptics, attenuants,  and  aperients.  Formerly 
they  were  exhibited  medicinally  in  the  cure  of 
putrid  affections,  and  to  promote  the  alvine  and 
urinary  excretions.  The  acid  which  they  contain 
is  either  the  tartaric,  oxalic,  citric,  or  mallic,  or 
a  mixture  of  two  or  more  of  them  with  sugar  and 
gluten,  starch  and  a  gelatinous  substance.  Con- 
sidering them  as  an  article  of  diet,  they  afford 
little  nourishment,  and  are  liable  to  produce 
flatulencies.  To  persons  of  a  bilious  constitution 
and  rigid  fibres,  and  where  the  habit  is  disposed 
naturally,  or  from  extrinsic  causes,  to  an  inflam- 
matory or  putrescent  state,  their  moderate  and 
even  plentiful  use,  is  salubrious  ;  by  those  of  a 
cold  inactive  disposition,  where  the  vessels  are 
lax,  the  circulation  languid,  and  the  digestion 
weak,  they  should  be  used  very  sparingly.  The 
juices  extracted  from  these  fruits  by  expression, 
contain  their  active  qualities  freed  from  their 
grosser  indigestible  matter.  On  standing,  the 
juice  ferments  and  changes  to  a  vinous  or  acetous 
state.  By  proper  addition  of  sugar,  and  by  boil- 
ing, their  fermentative  power  is  suppressed,  and 
their  medicinal  qualities  preserved.  The  juices 
of  these  fruits,  when  purified  from  their  faeculen- 
cies  by  settling  and  straining,  may  be  made  into 
syrups,  with  a  due  proportion  of  sugar  in  the 
usual  way. 

FRUIT.     See  Fructus. 

Fruits,  summer.     See  Fructus  horeei. 

FRUMENTA'CEOUS.  A  term  applied  to  all 
such  plants  as  have  a  conformity  with  wheat, 
either  with  respect  to  their  fruit,  leaves,  or  ears. 

FRUTESCENTIA.  (From  fructus,  fruit.) 
The  time  at  which  the  fruit  arrives  at  maturity. 

FRUTEX.  A  shrub  or  plant,  which  rises 
with  a  woody  durable  stem,  but  never  arrives  at 
the  height,  or  has  the  appearance  of  an  arbor,  or 
tree. 

FU'CUS.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnsean  system.  Class,  Cryptogamia ; 
Order,  Alga. 

Fucus  digitatus.  This  fucus  grows  upon 
stones  and  rocks  in  the  sea  near  the  shore.  It  has 
several  plain,  long  leaves  or  sinuses  springing 
from  around  stalk,  in  the  manner  of  fingers  when 
extended.     It  affords  soda. 

Fucus  esculentus.  Edible  fucus.  Hudson 
has  made  this  a  distinct  species,  but  Linnaeus  in- 
cluded it  under  his  saccharinus.  It  grows  plenti- 
fully in  the  sea  near  the  shores  of  Scotland,  and 
also  those  of  Cumberland.  It  has  a  broad,  plain, 
simple,  sword-shaped  leaf,  springing  from  a  pin- 
nated stalk. 

Fucus  helminthocorton.  See  Corallina 
corsicana. 

Fucus  palmatus.  Handed  fucus.  This 
grows  in  the  sea,  and  consists  of  a  thin-lobed  leaf 
like  a  hand. 

Fucus  saccharinus.    Sea-belts ;    so  called 

from  the  supposed  resemblance  of  its  leaves  to  a 

belt  or  girdle.     It  grows  upon  rocks  and  stones  by 

the  sea-shore.     The  leaves  are  very  sweet,  and 
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when  washed  and  hung  up  to  dry,  will  exude  a 
substance  like  sugar,  from  whence  it  was  named. 

Fucus  vesiculosus.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  sea-oak.  Sea  wreck.  Quercus  marina. 
This  sea-weed,  the  Fucus— fronde  plana  dicho- 
tonia  costata  integerrima,  vesiculis  axillaribus 
geminis,  terminalibus  tuberculatis,  of  Linnaeus, 
is  said  to  be  a  useful  assistant  to  sea-water,  in  the 
cure  of  disorders  of  the  glands.  Burnt  in  the 
open  air,  and  reduced  to  a  black  powder,  it  forms 
the  aethiops  vegetabilis,  which,  as  an  internal  me- 
dicine, is  similar  to  burnt  sponge. 

FULCRUM.  A  prop  or  support.  This  term 
is  applied  by  Linnaeus,  not  only  to  those  organs  of 
vegetables  correctly  so  denominated,  such  as  ten- 
drils, but  also  to  various  other  appendages  to  the 
herbage  of  a  plant,  none  of  which  are  universal 
or  essential,  nor  is  there  any  one  plant  furnished 
with  them  all.  Sir  James  Smith  prefers  the 
English  term  appendage,  for  these  organs  in  gene- 
ral, to  props,  because  the  latter  applies  only  to 
one  of  them. 

The  greater  props,  or  fulcra  of  vegetables,  arc 
the  roots,  trunks,  and  branches. 

To  the  lesser  are  referred, 

1.  The  petiolus,  or  petiole,  which  is  the  ful- 
crum of  the  leaf. 

2.  Cirrus,  the  tendril.     See  Cirrus. 

3.  The  stolo,  or  sucker ;  a  filament,  or  under- 
ground bud,  protruded  from  the  root,  and  sending 
off  radicles  into  the  earth,  pushes  up  a  stem  re- 
sembling the  parent  plant ;  as  in  the  strawberry, 
and  Syringa  vulgaris. 

4.  Sarmentum,  the  runner,  which  gives  off 
from  the  stem,  and  radicates  on  that  which  is 
nearest  to  it ;  as  does  the  Hedera  helix,  or  ivy. 

The  fulcra  of  a  flower  are  the  peduncle,  scape, 
and  receptacle. 

FULI'GO.  (Quasi  fumiligo ;  from  fumus, 
smoke.)  Araxos ;  Asoper ;  Asuoli.  Soot. 
Wood-soot,  fuligo  ligni,  or  the  condensed  smoke 
from  burning  wood,  has  a  pungent,  bitter,  and 
nauseous  taste,  and  is  resolved  by  chemical  analy- 
sis into  a  volatile  alkaline  salt,  an  empyreumatic 
oil,  a  fixed  alkali,  and  an  insipid  earth.  The 
tincture  prepared  from  this  substance,  tinctura 
fuliginis,  is  recommended  as  a  powerful  antispas- 
modic in  hysterical  affections. 

FULLER'S  EARTH.  An  earth  found  in 
large  beds  in  Buckinghamshire  and  Surrey,  com- 
posed of  silica,  alumine,  magnesia,  lime,  muri- 
ate of  soda,  a  trace  of  potassa,  and  oxide  of  iron. 
See  Earth,  Fuller's. 

FULMLNA'TION.  Fulminatio.  Detonation. 
A  quick  and  lively  explosion  of  bodies,  such  as 
takes  place  with  fulminating  gold,  fulminating 
powder,  and  in  the  combustion  of  a  mixture  of 
inflammable  gas  and  vital  air. 

FUMA'RIA.  (From  fumus,  smoke,  from  its 
juice,  when  dropped  into  the  eye,  producing  the 
same  sensations  as  smoke. ) 

1 .  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linns- 
an  system.  Class,  Diadelphia  ;  Order,  Deccm- 
dria.    Fumitory. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  common 
fumitory.     See  Fumaria  officinalis. 

Fumaria  bulbosa.  Aristolochia  fabacea. 
The  root  of  this  plant,  Fumaria — caule  simplici, 
bracteis,  longitudine  florum,  of  Linnaeus,  was 
formerly  given  to  restore  suppressed  menses,  and 
as  an  anthelmintic. 

Fumaria  officinalis.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  fumitory.  Fumaria;  Fumus  terra;  Cap- 
nos;  Herba  melancholifuga.  The  leaves  of 
this  indigenous  plant,  Fumaria — pericarpiis  mo- 
nospermis  racemosis,  caule  diffuso,  of  Linnams, 
are  directed  for  medicinal  use  bv  the  Edinburgh 


ooliezc  ■  they  are  extremely  succulent,  and  have 
no  remarkable  smell,  but  a  bitter  somewhat 
saline  taste.  The  infusion  of  the  dried  leaves,  or 
the  expressed  juice  of  the  fresh  plant,  is  esteemed 
for  its  property  of  clearing  the  skin  of  many  dis- 
orders of  the  leprous  kind. 

FUMIGATION.  ( Fumigatio ;  from  fumus, 
smoke.)  The  application  of  fumes,  to  destroy 
contagious  miasmata  or  effluvia.  The  most  effi- 
cacious substance  for  this  purpose  is  chlorine  ; 
next  to  it  the  vapour  of  nflric  acid  ;  and,  lastly, 
that  of  the  muriatic.  The  fumes  of  heated  vine- 
gar, burning  sulphur,  or  the  smoke  of  exploded 
gunpowder,  deserve  little  confidence*  as  antllo"_ 
mics.  The  air  of  dissecting  rooms  should  be 
nightly  fumigated  with  chlorine,  whereby  then- 
atmosphere  would  be  more  wholesome  and  agree- 
able during  the  day. 

FUMITORY.     Sec  Fumaria. 

FUMUS.     Smoke. 

Fumus  albus.     Mercury. 

Fumus  citrinus.     Sulphur. 

Fi'MUS  duplex.     Sulphur  and  mercury. 

Fumus  BUBIN8.     Orpiment. 

FUNCTION.    Sec  Action. 

FUNGI.  (The  plural  of  fungus.)  Ar.  order 
of  the  class  Cryptogamia  of  Ltnnanu'  system. 
They  cannot  probably  be  said  to  have  any  her- 
bage ;  their  substance  is  fleshy  :  their  parts  of 
fYtictification  are  in  form  of  very  small  capsules 
buried  in  their  fleshy  mbetance.  These  semini- 
ferous capsules  are  on  the  surface,  or  in  plated, 
and  arc  called  lamella,  or  gdls,  pores,  or  prick- 
les, and  they  burst,  as  in  the  alec. 

Afungus  or  mushroom  affords  the  following  parts, 

\ .  l'ilcus,  the  hat,  which  is  the  round  upper 
part,  or  head. 

2.  The  Umbo,  the  knob,  or  boss,  or  more  pro- 
minent part  in  the  centre  of  the  hut. 

J.  Lamella,  the  gills,  or  membraneous  parts 
on  the  under  side.  These  are  peculiar  to  the 
Agarici. 

•1.  The  pores,  or  small  punctures  on  the  under 
surface,  observed  only  in  the  genus  Boletus. 

5.  Echini,  or  Acutei,  elevated  points  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  pilous,  noticed  in  the  genus 
Hydra  only. 

6.  Verruca,  warts,  observed  on  the  inferior 
surface. 

7.  Stipes,  the  stein  supporting  the  hat. 

8.  Vailva,  the  wrapper,  or  covering,  of  a 
membraneous  texture,  surrounding  the  stem,  and 
concealing  the  parts  of  fructification,  and  in  due 
time  bursting  all  around,  forming  a  ring  upon  the 
stalk  ;  as  in  Ag Orient  cumpestris.  Linnieus  also 
uses  this  term  for  the  more  fleshy  external  cover- 
in;;  of  some  other  fungi,  which  is  scarcely  raised 
out  of  the  ground,  and  enfolds  the  whole  plant 

MUM*. 

9.  Annutus,  the  ring,  or  slender  membrane 
.surrounding  the  stem. 

The  varieties  of  the  piletis,  or  hat,  afe, 
I,   Planus,  flat. 

1.   CoiMtXtu;  as  in  Boletus  bovinus. 
\eaous;  a.-,  in  Oetospora. 
il>onatus,   umbo   or    navel-like  ;    ai    in 
us  coiupureatutt 
:>.  I'ampnnuuttus  ;  as  in  Agaricus  Jhnituriu*. 

6.  Viscidus,  viscid. 

7.  Dimidiatus,  half  round  ;  as   in   Agaricus 

iitrt  U.i. 

8.  San—pam,  covered  with  coloured  scales ; 

i  jariau  proa  nu, 

SfWOrrOflU,  having  still'  elevated   scales; 
■  ilus. 
lie  'he  lamella  are, 

I         ta  crinihu. 
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3.  Branched,  when  several  run  into  one ;  a? 
in  Meruliiis  cantharcllus. 

4.  Decurrtnt,  proceeding  down  the  stem. 

5.  Venous,  so  small  that  they  appear  like 
elevated  veins. 

6.  Dimidiate,  half  round  ;  as  in  Ag  aricus  mus- 
carius. 

7.  Labyrinth-like;  as  in  Agaricus  quercinus-. 
The  varieties  of  the  volva  are, 

1.  Simple. 

2.  Double. 

3.  Stellate,  cut  several  times  ;  a<  in  LycopO' 
dium  stellatiim. 

The  varieties  of  the  annulus  are, 

1.  Erect,  loose  above  and  fixed  below  ;  as  in 
Agaricus  conspurcatus. 

2.  Inverse,  fixed  above,  free,  and  bell-liko 
below  ;  as  in  Agaricus  Mappa. 

3.  Sessile,  fixed  only  laterally. 

4.  Mobile  ;  as  in  Agaricus  antiquatus. 

5.  Persistent,  remaining  after  the  perfect  for- 
mation of  the  plant. 

6.  Evanescent,  disappearing  after  the  complete 
evolution  of  the  fungus. 

7.  Arachnoid,  resembling  a  slender  white  web. 
The  varieties  of  the  stipes  or  stem  : 

1.  Annulate,  having  a  ring. 
.'.  Aal.ed,  without  any. 

3.  Squamose,  scaly. 

4.  Bulbous;  as  in  Agaricus  separatus* 
6.  Filiform;  as  in  Agaricus  crinitus. 
FUNGIC  ACID.     Acidum  fungicum.     The 

expressed  juice  of  the  boletus  juglandis,  boletus 
pseudo-igniarius,  the  phallus  impudicus,  meru- 
Itus  cantharellus,  or  the  peziza  nigra,  being 
boiled  to  coagulate  the  albumen,  then  Altered, 
evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  an  extract,  and 
acted  on  by  pure  alkohol,  leaves  a  substancee 
which  is  called  Fungic  acid. 

It  is  a  colourless,  uncrystallisable,  and  deli- 
quescent mass,  of  a  very  sour  taste.  The  fungate* 
of  potass  and  soda  arc  uncrystallisable  ;  that  of 
ammonia  forms  regular  six-sided  prisms  -  that  of 
lime  is  moderately  soluble,  and  is  not  affected  by 
the  air  ;  that  of  bnrytes  is  soluble  in  fifteen  times 
its  weight  of  water,  and  crystallises  with  difficulty ; 
that  ot  magnesia  appears  in  soluble  granular  crys- 
tals. This  acid  precipitates  from  the  acetate  of 
lead  a  white  flocculent  fungate,  which  is  soluble 
in  distilled  vinegar.  When  insnlated,  it  does  not 
alfect  solution  ol  nitrate  of  silver  ;  but  the  fungates 
decompose  this  salt. 

FUNGIN.  The  fleshy  part  of  mushrooms 
deprived  by  alkohol  and  water  of  every  thing 
soluble. 

FU'NGUS.  1.  Proud-flesh.  A  term  in  sur- 
gery to  express  any  luxuriant  formation  of  flesh 
on  an  ulcer. 

2.  In  morbid  anatomy  it  is  applied  to  a  disease 
of  the  structure  of  a  part  which  enlarges,  is  soft, 
and  excrescential. 

3.  The  name  of  an  order  of  plants  in  the  Liu- 
na-an  system,  belonging  to  the  Cryptogamia  class. 

Ft'NC.us  h.ematodes.     See  Hematoma. 

Fuxgus  iGNiARius.     See  Boletus  igniarius 

FUNGUS  LARICIS.     See  Boletus  land-: 

Fungus  uclitbnsis.    See  Cynomoruat. 

Fungus  kosackis.     See  Bedeguar. 

Fungus  salicis.  The  willow  fungos.  b*e 
Boletus  suaveolens.  .  . 

Fungus  SAMBOC1N US.     See  TVrcra  auricula. 

Fungus  vinosus.  The  dark  cobweb-like 
fun-us,  which  vegetates  ...  dry  cellars,  where 
wine,  ale,  and  the  like  are  kept.  . 

FUNICULUS.  (Funiculus;  diminutive  of 
noonl.)     \  Irttl"  cord. 
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Funiculus  umbilicalis.  Sue  LimOzlicut 
cord. 

The  funiculus  of  a  seed  is  a  little  filament  by 
whichthe  immature  seed  adheres  tothe  receptacle, 
seen  in  Pisum  sativum,  and  Lunaria  annua. 

FU'NIS.    A  rope  or  cord. 

Funis  umbilicalis.     See  Umbilical  cord. 

FUNNEL-SHAPED.  See  Infundibuliformis. 

FURCA.  A  fork  or  species  of  armature  of 
plants.     See  Aculeus. 

Furce'lla  inferior.  The  ensiform  cartilage. 

Fu'rcula.    The  clavicle. 

FU'RFUR.     1.  Bran. 

2.  A  disease  of  the  skin,  in  which  the  cuticle 
keeps  falling  off  in  small  scales  like  bran. 

FURFURA'CEOUS.  (Furfuraceus ;  from 
furfur,  bran.)  A  term  applied  to  the  bran-like 
sediment  occasionally  deposited  in  the  urine. 

FURNACE.  Furnus.  The  furnaces  em- 
ployed in  chemical  operations  are  of  three  kinds: 

1.  The  evaporatory  furnace,  which  has  re- 
ceived its  name  from  its  use  ;  it  is  employed  to 
reduce  substances  into  vapour  by  means  of  heat, 
in  order  to  separate  the  more  fixed  principles 
from  those  which  are  more  volatile. 

2.  The  reverberalory  furnace,  which  name 
it  has  received  from  its  construction,  the  flame 
being  prevented  from  rising ;  it  is  appropriated 
to  distillation. 

3.  The  forge  furnace,  in  which  the  current  of 
air  is  determined  by  bellows. 

EU'ROR.    Fury,  rage. 


Fcrou  uTtKiNUS.  (From  furo,  to  be  ,iiuu, 
and  uterus,  the  womb.)     See  Nymphomania. 

FURU'NCULUS.  (From  furo,  to  rage  ;  so 
named  from  its  heat  and  inflammation  before  it 
suppurates. )  Dothein  of  Paracelsus.  C/tiadus; 
Chioli.  A  boil.  An  inflammation  of  a  subcu- 
taneous gland,  known  by  an  inflammatory  tumour 
that  does  not  exceed  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg. 

Fusible  metal.  A  combination  of  three  parts 
of  lead  with  two  of  tin,  and  five  of  bismuth.  It 
melts  at  197°  Fahr.       > 

FUSIBILITY.  The  property  by  whioh  metals 
and  minerals  assume  the  fluid  state. 

FUSIFORMIS.  Fusiform.  Spindle-shaped 
or  tapering.  Applied  to  parts  of  plants,  as  roots, 
&c.  which  penetrate  perpendicularly  into  the 
earth  :  as  the  carrot,  parsnep,  radish,  &c. 

FUSION.  {Fusio ;  from  fundo,  to  pour  out.) 
A  chemical  process,  by  which  bodies  are  made 
to  pass  from  the  solid  to  the  fluid  state  in  conse- 
quence of  the  application  of  heat.  The  chief 
objects  susceptible  of  this  operation  are  salts, 
sulphur,  and  metals.  Salts  are  liable  to  two 
kinds  of  fusion :  the  one  which  is  peculiar  to 
saline  matters,  is  owing  to  water  contained  in 
them,  and  is  called  aqueous  fusion;  the  other, 
which  arises  from  the  heat  alone,  is  known  by 
the  name  of  igneous  fusion. 

FUSUS.  (From  fundo,  to  pour  out.)  Poured 
out.  Applied  by  Dr.  Good  to  a  species  of 
purging  diarrhoea  fusa,  in  which  the  faeces  arc 
loose,  copious,  and  of  a  bright  yellow  colour. 
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Tabianum  oleum.    See  Petroleum  rubrum. 

Gabi'rea.  A  fatty  kind  of  myrrh,  mentioned 
by  Dioscorides. 

GADOLINITE.  A  hard  black  coloured  semi- 
transparent  mineral  from  Sweden,  composed  of 
silica,  yttria,  oxide  of  cerum,  and  oxide  of  iron. 

GADUS.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  fishes,  of  the 
jugular  tribe.  The  following  species  are  brought 
to  the  European  markets  for  the  use  of  the  table. 

Gadus  ciliaris.  The  Baltic  torsk.  The 
Icelanders  prepare  it  by  salting  and  drying,  when 
it  becomes  an  article  of  commerce,  under  the 
name  of  Tetteling.  Its  flesh  is  white,  tender, 
and  well-flavoured. 

Gadus  morhua.  The  cod-fish.  This  well- 
known  fish  in  our  markets,  abounds  in  the  northern 
seas.  Its  flesh  is  white,  tender,  and  delicious. 
When  salted  it  is  also  well-flavoured,  and  in 
general  esteem. 

Gadus  .^glefinus.  The  haddock.  An  in- 
habitant of  the  northern  seas  of  Europe.  The 
larger  ones  are  much  esteemed  during  the  winter; 
the  smaller  ones  for  summer  use.  They  are  of 
easy  digestion.  Salted  and  dried  they  are  eaten 
at  breakfast  as  a  delicacy. 

Gadus  ninutus.  Very  small,  never  exceed- 
ing six  or  seven  inches  in  length.  It  is  found  in 
the  Mediterranean,  in  great  abundance,  where  it 
is  called  a  capelau  or  officicr. 

Gadus  merlangus.  The  whiting.  A  deli- 
cate white  fish  in  great  abundance  in  the  Irish 
seas  and  German  ocean. 

Gadus  pollacius.  The  whiting  pollack 
found  on  the  rocky  coasts  of  Britain  and  other 
parts  of  Europe.  riTi''  is  in  great  esteem  fo 
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Gadus  Garbonarius.  The  coal-lish.  Very 
abundant  on  the  rocky  coasts  of  the  northern 
parts  of  this  island,  about  the  Orkneys,  and  the 
coast  of  Yorkshire,  where  they  become  two  and 
three  feet  long,  and  constitute  the  chief  support, 
of  the  poor. 

Gadus  merluccius.  The  hake.  A  native 
of  the  North  and  Mediterranean  Seas,  not  much 
eaten,  except  by  the  poor  when  dried,  when  it  is 
called  poor  John  or  stock-fish. 

Gadus  molva.  The  ling.  This  grows  to 
the  length  of  five  or  six  feet.  It  is  not  so  good  as 
the  morhua,  when  fresh  ;  but  dried  and  salted  is 
much  esteemed,  and  is  the  common  food  of  the 
poor  in  Cornwall,  where  it  is  prepared  for  ex- 
portation. 

Gadus  lota.  The  burbot.  The  flesh  of  this 
is  considered  delicious  and  of  easy  digestion. 

Gadus  brosme.  The  torsk.  This  swarms 
in  the  seas  about  the  Shetland  islands,  and  forms 
a  considerable  article  of  commerce,  either  dried, 
or  salted,  or  packed  in  barrels. 

GALA'CTJLA.  (From  yaX«,  lac,  milk;  or 
ya\anTivo(,  lacteus,  milky.)  Galactirrhaa- 
1.  An  excess  or  overflowing  of  the  milk. 

2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  diseases,  Class, 
Genctica;  Order,  Cenotica,  of  Good's  Nosolo- 
gy. Mislactation.  It  comprehends  five  species : 
viz.  Galactia prematura  ;  defectura;  deprava- 
ta  ;  errotica ;  virorum. 

Galactina.  (From  )aAa,  milk.)  Aliment 
prepared  of  milk. 

GALACTIRRHGE'A.  (From  }a.\a,  milk, 
and  pr :...,  to  flow.)     See  Galactia. 

Galactoses.     (From  ytXa,  milk. )    InHir- 


'^crates  it  signifies  both  milk-warm  and  a  njiiiiy 
colour. 

GALACTO'PHORUS.  (From  yaXa,  milk, 
rwd  ftpw,  to  bring  or  carry.)  1.  That  which  has 
the  property  of  increasing  the  secretion  of  the  milk. 
2.  The  excretory  ducts  of  the  glands  of  the 
breasts  of  women,  which  terminate  in  the  papilla, 
or  nipple,  are  so  called,  because  they  bring  the 
milk  to  the  nipple. 

GALACTOPOIE'TIC.  ( Galactopoieticus ; 
from  yaXa,  milk,  and  toicw,  to  make.)  Milk 
making,  the  faculty  of  making  milk  :  applied  to 
particular  foods,  plants,  &c. 

GALACTOPO'SIA.  (From  ya\a,  milk,  and 
<7imi>,  to  drink.)  The  method  of  curing  diseases 
by  a  milk  diet. 

GALA'NGA.     (Perhaps    its  Indian    name.) 
3d    \faranta  and  Kampferia. 
Galanga  major.    See  Ktempferia  galanga. 
Galanga  minor.     See  Maranta  Galanga. 
GALANGAL.     See  Maranta  Galanga. 
Galangal,  English.     See  Cyperas  longvs. 
GALBANUM.      (From   chalbanak,     Hcb.) 
See  Bubon  galbanum. 

Ga'lbkum.  A  medical  bracelet  worn  by  the 
Romans. 

GA'LBULUS.  (The  name  of  the  nut,  or  little 
round  ball  of  the  cypress-tree.)  Gaertner  applies 
this  term,  the  classical  name  of  the  cypress  truit, 
which  is  a  true  strobilim,  to  a  globular  spurious 
berry  with  three  or  more  seeds  formed  by  the 
coalescing  of  a  few  scales,  of  a  fertile  catkin  be- 
come succulent,  which  happens  in  the  Juniper. — 
Smith. 

Galbulus.  (From  galbus,  yellow.)  When 
the  skin  of  the  body  is  naturally  yellow. 

GA'LDA.  A  gum-resin,  mentioned  by  old 
writers,  but  totally  forgot  in  the  present  day,  and 
not  to  be  obtained.  Externally,  it  is  of  a  brown 
colour,  but  white  within,  of  a  hard  lamellated 
Miicturc,  and  smells  and  tastes  somewhat  like 
elemi.  When  burnt  it  gives  out  an  agreeable 
odour.  It  was  formerly  used  as  a  warm  stimu- 
lating medicine,  and  applied  in  plasters  as  a 
strcngthener. 

GA'LEA.  (From  ya\>i,  a  cat,  of  the  skin  of 
which  it  was  formerly  made. )  A  helmet.  1 .  In 
anatomy,  the  amnios  is  so  called,  because  it  sur- 
rounds the  foetus  like  a  helmet. 

L2.  In  surgery;  a  bandage  for  the  head. 
i$.  A  species  of  headache  is  so  called,  when  it 
surrounds  the  head  like  a  helmet. 

4.  In  botany  it  is  applied  to  upper  arched  lip  of 
ringent  and  perforate  corols.     See  Corolla. 

GALEANTHRO'PIA.  (This  term  scenu  to 
be  from  XaXrj,  a  cat,  and  avO^rof,  a  man.)  It  is 
a  species  of  madness,  in  which  a  person  imagines 
himself  to  be  a  cat,  and  imitates  its  manners. 

GA'LEGA.      (From  ya\a,  milk:  so  named 

because  it  increases  the  milk  of  animals  which 

i.)     1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 

liSMMn  system.      ('lass,    Diadelphia  ;  Order, 

Dtrandria. 

I  lie  pharmacopacial  name  of  the    Rula  Ca- 
praria.     Sec  Galena  o()icitialis. 

fl  M.F.GA  officinalis.  The  systematic  name 
Of  the  gnat*  rue.  Galiga.  Rata  capraria. 
From  the  little  mall  and  taste  of  this  plant,  Gta- 
Itga  leguminibus  strictis,  rrertis  ;  foliolu  lan- 
crolatu,  itrimtm,  nudui,  of  Linnxus,  it  may  be 
Upp  -   little  virtues.     In   Italy,  the 

leaves  are  eaten  amou;  salads. 

1  '■  '        \  una  from  the  East 

Indies.     The  cassia  loia  of  Linnsus. 

(.W.KNA.       (From  y,i\c,v,   to  shine.)     The 
name  of  an  ore  fonm-d  by  the  combination  of  lead 
•  'nhurrt  nf  Imd  mi-. 
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GALENIC.  That  practice  of  medicjnr 
which  conforms  to  the  rules  of  Galen,  and  runs 
much  upon  multiplying  herbs  and  roots  in  the 
same  composition,  was  long  called  Galenical  me- 
dicine, after  the  manner  of  Galen.  It  is  opposed 
to  chemical  medicine,  which,  by  the  force  of  fire, 
and  a  great  deal  of  art,  fetches  out  the  virtues 
of  bodies,  chiefly  mineral,  into  a  small  com- 
pass. 

Gale'nium.  (From  yAmn,  galena.)  A 
cataplasm  ;  in  the  composition  of  which  was  the 
galena.  In  Paulus  '^Egineta  it  is  considered  as 
anodyne. 

GALENUS,  Claudius,  was  born  at  Perga- 
mus,  in  Asia  Minor,  in  131.     His  father,  Nicon, 
having  instructed  him  in  the  rudiments  of  know- 
ledge, sent  him  to  attend  the  best  schools  of  phi- 
losophy.    Galen  soon   displayed   his    judgment 
by  selecting  what  appeared  most  rational  from 
the  different   sects ;   but  he  totally  rejected  the 
Epicurean  system,  which  was  then  in  fashion. 
About  the  age  of  17,  he  began  his  attachment  to 
the  science  of  medicine,  over  which  he  was   des- 
tined to  preside  for  many  centuries  with  oracular 
authority.     During  his  youth,  he  travelled  much, 
that  he  might  converse  with  the  most  intelligent 
physicians  of  the  age,  and   inform  himself  con- 
cerning the  drugs  brought  from  other  countries. 
He  resided  several  years  at  Alexandria,  which 
was  then  the  great  resort  of  men  of  science,  and 
the  best  school  of  medicine  in  the  world.     At  the 
age  of  28,  returning  to   his  native  place,  he  met 
with  distinguished  success  in  practice  :  but    four 
years  after  he   attempted  to  establish  himself  at 
Rome.    Here   he   encountered  much  opposition 
from  his  professional  brethren,  who  stigmatized 
him  as  a  theorist,  and  even  as  a  dealer  in  magic  ; 
and  though  he  gained  the  esteem  of  several  men 
of  learning  and  rank,  yet  wanting  temper    and 
experience  sufficient  to  maintain  a  successful  con- 
test with  a  numerous  and  popular   party,  he  was 
obliged  to  return  to  Pergamus  within  five  years, 
under  the  pretence  of  avoiding  the  plague,  which 
then  raged  at  Rome.     He  was  however  soon  after 
sent  for  to  attend  the  emperors  Marcus  Aurelius 
and  Lucius  Verus,  of  whom  the  latter  died  ;  and 
the  former  conceived  so  high  an  opinion  of  Galen, 
that  subsequently  during  his  German  expedition, 
he  committed  his  two  sons  to   the  care   of  that 
physician.       These   princes    were    seized  with 
fevers,  in  which  Galen  having-  prognosticated  a 
favourable  issue,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  all  his 
colleagues,  and  having  accordingly  restored  them 
to  health,  he  attained  an  eminence  of  reputation, 
which  enabled  him  to  defy  the  power,  and  finally, 
to  ruin  the  credit,  of  his  former  opponents.     It  is 
not  certain  whether  he  continued  at  Rome  till  his 
death,  nor  at  what  precise  period  this  occurred  ; 
but  Fabricius  asserts  that  he  attained  the   age  of 
70,  which  corresponds  to  the  7th year  of  Severus  ; 
and  his   writings  appear  to  indicate,  that  he  was 
still  in  that   city  in   the  early   part  of  this  em- 
peror's reign.     The  greatest  part  of  Galen's  life 
was  spent  in  the  zealous  pursuit  of  knowledge, 
and  especially  of  every  thing  which  might  have 
the   least  connection   with   medicine ;  and  he  is 
said  to  have  comjiosed  about  750  different  essays 
on  such  subjects.     He   appears  however  to  have 
been  too  much  elated  with  the  consciousness  of 
his    superior   endowments,  and  to   have   behaved 
rather     contemptuously  towards    bis     brethren  ; 
which  may  have  inflamed  their  opposition  to  him. 
The  chief  object  in   his  writing  appears  to  be  to 
illustrate  those  of  Hippocrates,  which  he  thought 
succeeding  ■hssicians  hail  misunderstood  or  mis- 
represented :  i'utbis  lie  has  displayed  great  acute- 
irrco  and  lonrninrr.  thonyh  he  bis  not  much  in- 
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Cteasjed  the  s,iock  of  practical  information.  His 
example  too  had  the  unfortunate  eff'eel  of  intro- 
ducing a  taste  for  minute  distinctions  and  abstract 
-.peculations  :  while  the  diligent  observation  of  na- 
ture, which  distinguished  the  lather  of  medicine, 
fell  into  neglect.  We  must  therefore  regret  that 
the  splendour  of  Galen's  talents  so  completely 
dazzled  his  successors,  that,  until  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  17th  century,  his  opinion  bore  almost 
undivided  sway.  Numerous  editions  of  his  works, 
in  the  original  Greek,  or  translated  into  Latin, 
hare  been  printed  in  modern  times. 

GALEO'BDOLON.  (From  yaXt^/e/w,  and 
(iSoXos,  crepitus.)     See  Galeopsis. 

GALEO'PSIS.  (From  caXoj,  good,  and  ouWy, 
vision  :  so  called  because  it  was  thought  good  for 
the  sight,  or  from  ya,\j?,  a  cat,  and  od<i$,  aspect  ; 
the  flowers  gaping  like  the  open  mouth  of  that 
animal. )    Galcobdolon.     See  Lamiutn  album. 

Galeri'culum  afoneuroticum.  A  name 
in  old  writings  for  the  tendinous  expansion  which 
lies  over  the  pericranium. 

Galipot.     See  Barras. 

GA'LIUM.  (From  yaXa,  milk  ;  some  species 
having  the  property  of  coagulating  milk.)  1. 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linna;an 
system.  Class,  Tetrandria ;  Order,  Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacoprcial  name  of  the  herb  cheese- 
rennet,  or  ladies'  bedstraw.     See  Galium  verum. 

3.  A  name  for  madder. 

Galium  album.  The  greater  ladies'  bed- 
straw.     See  Galium  mollugo. 

Galium  aparine.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  goose-grass,  and  cleaver's  bees.  Cleavers  ; 
Goose-share;  Hayrift'.  Aparine ;  Philanthro- 
■pus ;  Ampelocarpus ;  Omphalocarpus ;  lxus  ; 
Asparine  ;  Asptrulu.  This  plant  is  common  in 
our  hedges  and  ditches  :  Galium— foliis  octonis 
lanceolatis  carinatis  scabris  retrorsum  aculea- 
fis,  geniculis  venosis,fruclu  hispido,  of  Linnaeus. 
The  expressed  juice  lias  been  given  with  advan- 
tage as  an  aperient  and  diuretic  in  incipient  drop- 
sies ;  but  the  character  in  which  it  has  of  late 
been  chiefly  noticed,  is  that  of  a  remedy  against 
cancer.  A  tea  cup-full,  internally,  gradually  in- 
creased to  half  a  pint,  two  or  three  times  a  day, 
and  the  herb  applied,  in  cataplasm,  externally, 
has  been  said  to  cure  cancers.  Such  beneficial 
results  are  not  confirmed  by  the  experience  of 
others. 

Galium  mollugo.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  greater  ladies'  bedstraw.  Galium  album. 
Galium— foliis  octonis,  ovato-linearibus,  sub- 
serratis,  patentissimis,  mucronatis  ;  caulcflac- 
cido,  ramis  palentibus of  Linnauis.  This  herb, 
with  its  flowers,  is  used  medicinally.  Five 
ounces,  or  more  of  the  expressed  juice,  taken 
every  evening  upon  an  empty  stomach,  is  said  to 
cure  epilepsy. 

Galium  verum.  The  systematic  name^of  the 
true  ladies'  bed-straw,  or  cheese-rennet. »  i  Ga- 
lium of  the  pharmacopoeias.  The  tops  ofithis  ,  apartments  raised  above  the  ground,  moderate 
plant,  Galium— foliis  octonis,  lincaribus,  sulep-  exercise,  without  labour,  in  the  sun,  or  evening 
tis ;  ramis  ftorifcris,  brevibus,  of  Linnaeus,  »*damps ;  a  just  quantity  of  fermented  liquors, 
were  long  used  as  an  efficacious  medicine  in  the  plenty  of  vegetables  and  fresh  meats.  Without 
cure  of  epilepsy  ;  but,  in  the  practice  of  the  pre-  sUffc^helpsJ  not  only  strangers  but  the  natives 
sent  day,  they  are  abandoned.  Indeed,  from  the  theMphe*  are  sickly,  especially  after  hot  and 
.sensible  qualities  of  the  plant,  little  can  be  ex-     close1'  .iwmicrs.     The  handiest  constitutions  are 
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Mar  1SU9.  Dr.  Lind  informs  us,  that  at^liddle% 
bum-,  the  capital  of  Walchercn,  a  sickness  gene- 
rally reigns  towards  the  latter  end  of  August  or 
the*  beginning  of  September,  which  is  always 
most  violent  after  hot  summers.  It  commences 
alter  the  rains  which  fall  in  the  end  of  July ;  the 
sooner  it  begins  the  longer  it  continues,  and  it  is 
only  checked  by  the  coldness  of  the  weather. 
Towards  the  end  of  August  and  the  beginning  of 
September,  it  is  a  continual  burning  fever,  at- 
tended with  a  vomiting  of  bile,  which  is  the  gall 
sickness.  This  fever,  after  continuing  three  or 
four  days,  intermits  and  assumes  the  form  of  a 
double  tertian  ;  leaving  the  patient  in  a  fortnight 
or  perhaps  sooner.  Strangers,  that  have  been  ac- 
customed to  breathe  a  dry,  pure  air,  do  not  re- 
cover so  quickly.  Foreigners  in  indigent  circum- 
stances, such  as  the  Scots  and  German  soldiers, 
who  were  garrisoned  in  the  adjacent  places,  were 
apt,  after  those  fevers,  to  have  a  swelling  in  the 
legs,  and  a  dropsy  ;  of  which  many  died. 

These  diseases  are  the  same  with  the  double 
tertians  common  within  the  tropics.  Such  as  are 
seized  with  the  gall  sickness,  have  at  first  some 
flushes  of  heat  over  the  body,  a  loss  of  appetite,  a 
white,  foul  tongue,  a  yellow  tinge  in  the  eyes,  and 
a  pale  colour  of  the  lips.  Such  as  live  well, 
drink  wine,  and  have  warm  clothes  and  a  good 
lodging,  do  not  suffer  so  much  during  the  sickly 
scason  as  the  poor  people  ;  however,  these  dis- 
eases are  not  infectious,  and  seldom  prove  mortal 
to  the  natives. 

Sir  John  Pringle  observes,  that  the  prevailing 
epidemic  of  autumn,  in  all  marshy  countries,  is  a 
fever  of  an  intermitting  nature,  commonly  of  a 
tertian  form,  but  of  a  bad  kind  ;  which,  in  the 
dampest  places  and  worst  seasons,  appears  as  a 
double  tertian,  a  remitting,  or  even  an  ardent 
fever.  But,  however  these  may  vary  in  their  ap- 
pearance, according  to  the  constitution  of  the  pa- 
tient and  other  circumstances,  they  are  all  of  a  si- 
milar nature.  For  though,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  epidemic,  when  the  heat,  or  rather  the  putre- 
faction in  the  air,  is  the  greatest,  they  assume  a 
continued  or  a  remitting  form  ;  yet,  by  the  end  of 
autumn,  they  usually  terminate  in  regular  inter- 
mittents. 

But,  although,  in  the  gall  sickness,  there  is  both 
a  redundance  and  a  depravation  of  the  bile,  still 
the  disease  cannot,  with  justice,  be  said  to  origi- 
nate wholly  from  that  cause.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  the  disease  may  be  continued,  and  the 
symptoms  aggravated  by  an  increased  secretion 
and  putrefaction  of  the  bile,  occasioned  by  the 
fever.  In  proportion  to  the  coolness  of  the  sea- 
son, or  the  height  and  dryness  of  the  ground,  this 
disease  is  milder,  remits  and  intermits  more  freely, 
and  removes  further  from  the  nature  of  a  conti- 
nued fever.  The  higher  ranks  of  people  in  gene- 
ral are  the  least  liable  to  the  diseases  of  the 
marshes  ;  for  such  countries  require  dry  houses, 


pected.  The  leaves  and  flowers  possess  the  pro 
perty  of  ciu'dling  milk  ;  it  is  on  that  account 
styled  cheese-rennet. 

GALL.     See  Bile. 

GALL  SICKNESS.  (See  Febris  remittcns.) 
A  popular  name  for  the  remitting  fever  occasioned 
by  marsh  miasmata,  in  the  Netherlands,  and 
which  proved  so  fatal  to  thousands  of  the  English 
soldiers  after  the  captnrt  of  AValrheren  in  the 
4?S 


close  JMncrs. 

very  little'exccpted  more  than  others  ;  and  hence 
the  British  irr«h<  Netherlands  have  always  been 
subject  to  this  fevMu  '   « 

By  this  disease,' the  British -troops  were  ha- 
rassed throughout  the  ww,ifrom  1743  to  1747.  It 
appeared  in  the  month  of  August,  1743  :  the  pa- 
roxysms came  on  in  the  evening,  with  great  beat, 
thirst,  a  violent  headache,  and  often  a  delirium. 
There  symptoms  lasted  most  of  the  nleht,  but 


(.bated  (n  the  morning,  with  an  imperfect  sweat ; 
sometimes  with  an  ha-morrhage  of  the  nose,  or 
looseness.  The  stomach,  from  the  beginning, 
was  disordered  with  a  nausea  and  sense  of  oppres- 
sion ;  frequently  with  a  bilious  and  offensive  vo- 
miting. If  evacuations  were  either  negleeted  or 
too  sparingly  us  id,  the  patient  fell  into  a  conti- 
nued (ever,  iin<l  sometimes  grew  yellow,  as  in 
jaundice.  When  the  season  was  further  ad- 
vanced, this  fever  was  attended  with  a  cough, 
rheumatic  pains,  and  sizy  blood.  The  officers, 
being;  better  accommodated  than  the  common 
men,  and  the  cavalry,  who  bad  cloaks  to  keep 
them  warm,  were  not  so  subject  to  it ;  and 
others,  who  belonged  to  the  army,  but  lay  in 
quarters,  were  hast  of  all  affected  :  and  the  less 
in  proportion  to  their  being  exposed  to  heats, 
night  damps,  and  the  other  fatigues  of  the  service. 
In  this  manner  did  the  remitting  fever  infest  the 
army  for  the  remaining  yean  of  the  war:  and  that 
exactly  in  proportion  to  their  distance  from  the 
marshy  places,  of  which  we  have  several  notable 
instances  in  Pringle's  observations. 

GALL-BLADDER.  Vesicula  fellis.  An 
oblong  membraneous  receptacle,  situated  under 
the  liver,  to  which  it  is  attached  in  the  right  hy- 
pochondrium.  It  is  composed  of  three  mem- 
branes, a  common,  fibrous,  and  villous.  Its  use  is 
to  retain  the  bile  which  regurgitates  from  the  he- 
patic duct,  there  to  become  thicker,  more  acrid, 
and  bitttr,  and  to  send  it  through  the  cystic  duct, 
which  proceeds  from  its  neck  into  the  ductus 
communis  choledochus,  to  be  sent  on  to  the  duo- 
denum. 

GALL-STONE.  Calculus  biliosus.  Biliary 
concretion.  Hard  concrete  bodies,  formed  in  the 
gall-bladder  of  animals.  Of  these  there  are  four 
different  kinds. 

1.  The  first  lias  a  white  colour,  and  when 
broken  presents  crystalline  plates,  or  stria;,  bril- 
liant and  white  like  mica,  and  having  a  soft, 
greas}-  feel.  Sometimes  its  colour  is  yellow  or 
greenish  ,-  and  it  has  constantly  a  nucleus  of  in- 
spissated bile.  Its  specilic  gravity  is  inferior  to 
that  of  water  :  Gren  found  the  specific  gravity  of 
one  0.803.  When  exposed  to  a  heat  considerably 
greater  than  that  of  boiling  water,  this  crystal- 
lised calculus  softens  and  melts,  and  crystallises 
again  when  the  temperature  is  lowered.  It  is  al- 
together insoluble  in  water  ;  but  hot  alkohol  dis- 
solves it  with  facility.  Alkohol,  of  the  the  tem- 
perature of  167°,  dissolves  one-twentieth  of  its 
weight  of  this  substance  ;  but  alkohol  at  the  tem- 
perature of  60°,  scarcely  dissolves  any  of  it.  As 
the  alkohol  cools,  the  matter  is  deposited  in  bril- 
liant plates,  resembling  talc  or  borucic  acid.  It  is 
soluble  in  oil  of  turpentine.  When  melted  it  has 
the  appearance  of  oil,  and  exhales  the  smell  of 
melted  wax  ;  when  suddenly  heated,  it  evaporates 
altogether  in  a  thick  smoke.  It  is  soluble  in  pure 
alkalies,  and  the  solution  has  all  the  properties  of 
u  soap.  Nitric  acid  also  dissolves  it ;  but  it  is 
precipitated  unaltered  by  water. 

Toil  matter,  which  is  evidently  the  same  with 
the  crystals  Cadet  obtained  from  bile,  and  which 
he  consul,  red  is  analogous  to  sugar  ol  milk 
has  a  strong  renamblance  to  spermaceti.  Like 
that  substance,  il  is  of  an  oily  nature,  and  inllam- 
iii able  ,  but  it  dilli  is  1 1 1 n»»  it  in  a  variety  of  parti- 
culars. Since  it  is  contained  in  bUn,  lt'is  not  dif- 
ficult to  tee  how  it  may  crystallise  in  the  gall- 
blad.ler  il    it   happen  to  l>.  "more   abundant  Than 

u-ti.il ,  and  the  Donaequanoe  must  ba  a  gall-stone 

of  this  vpcrn ■-.     I'oureroy  found  a  quantity  of  the 
•  ulistauc*  in  the-  dried  humau  liver.     He 
railed  it  adi/n 

•  >nd  species  *f  biliary  csjeujda  is  „t"  -., 
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round  or  polygonal  shape,  often  of  a  gray  coloui' 
externally,  and  brown  within.  It  is  formed  of 
concentric  layers  of  a  matter,  which  seems  to  be 
inspissated  bile  ;  and  there  is  usually  a  nucleus  of 
the  white  crystalline  matter  at  the  centre.  For 
the  most  part,  there  are  many  of  this  species  of 
calculus  in  the  gall-bladder  together;  indeed  it  is 
frequently  filled  with  them.  The  calculi  belong- 
ing to  this  species  are  often  light  and  friable,  and 
of  a  brownish-red  colour.  The  gall-stones  of 
oxen,  used  by  painters,  belong  to  this  species. 
These  are  also  adipocere. 

3.  The  third  species  of  calculi  are  most  nu- 
merous of  all.  Their  colour  is  often  deep  brown 
or  green  ;  and  when  broken,  a  number  of  crystals 
of  the  substance  resembling  spermaceti  are  obser- 
vable, mixed  with  inspissated  bile.  The  calculi 
belonging  to  these  three  species  are  soluble  in  al- 
kalies, in  soap  ley,  in  alkohol,  and  in  oils. 

4.  Concerning  the  fourth  species  of  gall-stone, 
very  little  is  known  with  accuracy.  Dr.  Saun- 
ders tells  us,  th.  t  h''  has  met  with  some  gall- 
stones insoluble  both  in  alkohol  and  oil  of  tur- 
pentine ;  some  of  which  do  not  flame,  but  become 
red,  and  consume  to  ashes  like  charcoal.  Haller 
quotes  s  veral  examples  of  similar  calculi.  Gall- 
stones often  occur  in  the  inferior  animals,  parti- 
cularly in  cows  and  hogs ;  but  the  biliary 
concretions  of  these  animals  have  not  hitherto 
been  examined  with  much  attention. 

Gall-stones  often  lie  quiet ;  so  that  until  dissec- 
tion after  death,  some  are  never  known  to  exist  ; 
but  when  they  are  prevented  from  peering  through 
the  gall-ducts,  they  obstruct  the  passage  of  the 
bile  into  the  intestines,  and  produce  also  many  in- 
convenient symptoms,  particularly  the  jaundice. 

The  diagnostics  of  this  disorder  are  generally 
very  obscure  and  uncertain  :  for  other  causes  pro- 
duce the  same  kind  of  symptoms  as  those  which 
occur  in  this  disease.  The  usual  symptoms  are  a 
loss  of  appetite,  a  sense  of  fulness  in  the  stomach, 
sickness  and  vomiting,  languor,  inactivity,  sleepi- 
ness ;  and,  if  the  obstruction  continues  for  a  time, 
there  is  wasting  of  the  flesh  ;  yellowness  of  the 
eyes,  skin,  and  urine:  whitish  stool*  ;  a  pain  in  the 
pit  of  the  stomach  ;  whilst  the  pulse  remains  in  its 
natural  state.  The  pain  excited  by  an  obstruction 
of  the  gall-ducts,  in  consequence  of  gall-stones 
passing  through  them,  and  this  not  affectine:  the 
pulse,  is  considered  as  the  leading  pathognomonic 
symptom.  This  pain,  in  some,  is  extremely 
acute,  in  others  there  is  only  a  slight  uneasiness 
felt  about  the  region  of  the  liver  ;  but  its  particu- 
lar seat  is  the  gall-duct,  just  where  it  enters  the 
duodenum.  In  some  patients  there  is  no  yellow- 
ness of  the  skin  ;  in  others  it  exists  for  several 
months.  There  is  no  disease  more  painful  than 
this,  in  some  instances  ;  it  is  as  frequent  as  any 
other  affection  of  the  liver  ;  it  admits  of  much  re- 
lief from  medicine,  and  is  not  immediately  dan- 
gerous to  the  patient.     See  Icterus. 

GA'LLA.  (From  (tall us,  a  river  in  Bithynia.) 
A  gall.     See  Quercus  cerris. 

Gai.i.a  turcica.     See  Quercus  cerris. 

GXLLICACID.  Acidum  gatlieum.  An  acid 
found  in  vegetable  substances  possessing  astrin- 
gent properties,  but  most  abundantly  in  the  ex- 
ert scencts  termed  galls,  whence  it  derives  its 
name.  It  may  be  obtained  by  macerating  galls  iu 
water,  filtering,  and  suffering  the  liquor  to  stand 
exposed  to  the  air.  It  will  grow  mouldy,  be  co- 
vered with  a  thick  glutinous  pellicle,  abundance 
of  glutinous  flocks 'will  fall  down,  and,  in  the 
course  of  two  or  three  months,  the  sides  of  the 
teasel  w-ill  appear  covered  with  small  yellowish 
crystals,    abundance   of  which   will   likewise  hi 

found  on  the  under  surface  of  the  supernatant  i>' 
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iicle .    These  crystals  may  be  purified  by  solution 
in  alkohol,  and  evaporation  to  dryness 

Or  muriate  of  tin  may  be  added  to  the  infusion 
of  galls,  till  no  more  precipitate  falls  down ;  the 
excess  of  oxide  of  tin  remainaw  in  the  solution, 
may  then  be  precipitated  by  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen  gas,  and  the  liquor  will  yield  crystals  of  gal- 
Tic  acid  by  evaporation. 

A  more  simple  process,  however,  is  to  boil  an 
ounce  of  powdered  galls  in  sixteen  ounces  of 
water  to  eight,  and  strain.  Dissolve  two  ounces 
of  alum  in  water,  precipitate  the  alumina  by 
carbonate  of  potassa ;  and  after  edulcorating  it 
completely  by  repeated  ablutions,  add  it  to  the 
decoction,  frequently  stirring  the  mixture  with  a 
glass  rod.  The  next  day  filter  the  mixture,  wash 
the  precipitate  with  warm  water,  till  this  will  no 
longer  blacken  sulphate  of  iron  ;  mix  the  wash- 
ings with  the  filtered  liquor,  evaporate,  and  the 
gallic  acid  will  be  obtained  in  fine  needled 
crystals. 

These  crystals  obtained  in  any  of  these  ways, 
however,  are  contaminated  with  a  small  portion 
of  extractive  matter ;  and  to  purify  them  they 
may  be  placed  in  a  glass  capsule  in  a  sand-heat, 
and  sublimed  into  another  capsule  inverted  over 
this,  and  kept  cool. 

The  gallic  acid  placed  on  a  red-hot  iron,  burns 
with  dame,  and  emits  an  aromatic  smell,  not  un- 
like that  of  benzoic  acid.  It  is  soluble  in  20 
parts  of  cold  water,  and  in  three  parts  at  a  boiling 
heat.  It  is  more  soluble  in  alkohol,  which  takes 
up  an  equal  weight  if  heated,  and  one-fourth  of  its 
weight  cold. 

It  has  an  acido-astringent  taste,  and  reddens 
tincture  of  litmus.  It  does  not  attract  humidity 
from  the  air. 

This  acid,  in  its  combinations  with  the  salifia- 
ble bases,  presents  some  remarkable  phenomena. 
If  we  pour  its  aqueous  solution  by  slow  degrees 
into  lime,  barytes,  or  strontites  water,  there  will 
first  be  formed  a  greenish-white  precipitate.  As 
the  quantity  of  acid  is  increased,  the  precipitate 
changes  to  a  violet  hue,  and  eventually  disap- 
pears. The  liquid  has  then  acquired  a  reddish 
tint.  Among  the  salts,  those  only  of  black  oxide 
and  red  oxide  of  iron,  are  decomposed  by  the  pure 
gallic  acid.  It  forms  a  blue  precipitate  with  the 
first,  and  a  brown  with  the  second.  But  when 
this  acid  is  united  with  tannin,  it  decomposes 
almost  all  the  salts  of  the  permanent  metals. 

Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  decomposes  and 
carbonizes  it ;  and  the  nitric  acid  converts  it  into 
malic  and  oxalic  acids. 

United  with  barytes,  stiontian,  lime  and  mag- 
nesia, it  forms  salts  of  a  dull  yellow  colour,  which 
are  little  soluble,  but  more  so  if  their  base  be  in 
excess.  With  alkalies  it  forms  salts  that  are  not 
very  soluble  in  general. 

Its  most  distinguishing  characteristic  is  its 
"Teat  affinity  for  metallic  oxides,  so  as,  when 
combined  with  tannin,  to  take  them  from  power- 
ful acids.  The  more  readily  the  metallic  oxides 
part  with  their  oxygen,  the  more  they  are  altera- 
ble by  the  gallic  acid.  To  a  solution  of  gold,  it 
imparts  a  green  hue  ;  and  a  brown  precipitate  is 
formed,  which  readily  passes  to  the  metallic  state, 
and  covers  the  solution  with  a  shining  golden 
pellicle.  With  nitric  solution  of  silver,  it  pro- 
duces a  similar  effect.  ^Mercury  it  precipitates  of 
an  orange-yellow :  copper,  brown ;  bismuth,  of  a 
lemon  colour;  lead,  white;  iron,  black.  Pla- 
tina,  zinc,  tin,  cobalt,  and  manganese,  are  not 
precipitated  by  it. 

The  gallic  acid  is  of  extensive  use  in  the  art  of 
dyeing,  as  it  constitutes  one  of  the  principal  in- 
oredients  in  all  the  shade?  of  black,  ami  is  emplov- 
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ed  to  fix  or  improve  several  other  colours.    1 
well  known  as  an  ingredient  in  ink. 

GA'LLICUS.     Belonging  to  the  French  :  ap- 
plied to  the  venereal  disease.    Sec  Lues  venerea. 
GALLINA'GO.      (Diminutive  of  gallus,  a 
cock.)     1.  The  woodcock. 

2.  An  enimence  within  the  prostate  gland  is 
called  caput  callinaginis,  from  its  fancied  re- 
semblance to  a  woodcock's  head. 

Galli'trichi3.  Corrupted  from  callitrichis, 
or  callitrichum.  See  Callitriche. 
Ga'llium.  See  Galium. 
GA'LVANISM.  A  professor  of  anatomy,  in 
the  university  of  Bologna,  named  Galvani,  was 
one  day  making  experiments  on  electricity  in  bis 
elabratory :  near  the  machine  were  some  frogs 
that  had  been  flayed,  the  limbs  of  which  became 
convulsed  every  time  a  spark  was  drawn  from  the 
apparatus.  Galvani,  surprised  at  this  phenome- 
non, made  it  a  subject  of  investigation,  and  dis- 
covered that  metals,  applied  to  the  nerves  and 
muscles  of  these  animals  occasioned  powerful 
and  sudden  contractions,  when  disposed  in  a  cer- 
tain manner.  He  gave  the  name  of  animal  elec- 
tricity to  this  order  of  new  phenomena,  from  the 
analogy  that  he  considered  existing  between 
these  effects  and  those  produced  by  electricity. 

The  name  animal  electricity  has  been  super- 
seded, notwithstanding  the  great  analogy  that  ex- 
ists between  the  effects  of  electricity  and  those  of 
Galvanism,  in  favour  of  the  latter  term ;  which 
is  not  only  more  applicable  to  the  generality  ol 
the  phenomena,  but  likewise  serves  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  the  discoverer. 

In  order  to  give  rise  to  Galvanic  effects  in  ani- 
mal bodies,  it  is  necessary  to  establish  a  commu- 
nication between  two  points  of  one  series  of  ner- 
vous and  muscular  organs.     In   this  mannner  a 
circle  is  formed,  one  arch  of  which  consists  of  the 
animal  parts,  rendered  the  subject  of  experiment, 
while  the  other  arch  is  composed  of  excitatory  in- 
struments,  which  generally  consist  of    several 
pieces,  some  placed  under  the  animal  parts  called 
supporters,   others  destined  to  establish  a  com- 
munication between  the  latter,  are  called  conduc- 
tors.    To  form  a  complete  Galvanic  circle,  take 
the  thigh  of  a  frog,  deprived  of  its  skin  ;  detach 
the  crural  nerve,  as  far  as  the  knee  ;    put  it  on  a 
piece  of  zinc  ;  put  the  muscles  of  the  leg  on  a 
piece  of  silver  ;  then  finish  the  excitatory  arch, 
and  complete  the  Galvanic  circle  by  establishing 
a  communication  by  means  of  the  two  supporters; 
by  means  of  iron  or  copper-wire,  pewter  or  lead. 
The  instant  that  the   communicators  touch  the 
two  supporters,  a  part  of  the  animal  arch  form- 
ed by  the  two  supporters  will  be  convulsed.    Al- 
though this  disposition  of  the  animal  parts,  and  of 
Galvanic  instruments,  be  most  favourable  to  the 
development  of  the  phenomena,  yet  the  composi- 
tion of  the  animal  and  excitatory  arch  may  be 
much  varied.    Thus  contractions  are  obtained,  by 
placing  the  two  supporters  under  the  nerve,  anil 
leaving  the  muscle  out  of  the  circle,  which  proves 
that  nerves  essentially  constitute  the  animal  arch. 
It  is  not  necessary  for  nerves  to  be  entire  in 
order   to  produce    contractions.       They  take 
place  whether  the  organs  be  tied  or  cut  through, 
provided  there  exists  a  simple  contiguity  between 
the  divided   ends.     This  proves  that  we  cannot 
strictly  conclude  what  happens  in  muscujar  ac- 
tion, from  that  which  takes  place  in  Galvanic 
phenomena ;  since,  if  a  nerve  be  tied,  or  divided, 
the  muscles  on  which  this  is  distributed  lose  the 
power  of  action. 

The  cuticle  is  an  obstacle  to  Galvanic  effects  ; 
they  are  always  feebly  manifested  in  parts  cover- 
ed by  it.     When   it   i«  moist,  fine,  and  delicate 
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tie  clleci  is  not  entirely  interrupted.  Humboldt, 
after  having  detached  the  cuticfe  from  the  poste- 
rior part  of  the  neck  and  back,  by  means  of  two 
blisters,  applied  plates  of  metal  to  the  bare  cutis, 
and  at  the  moment  of  establishing  a  communica 
tion,  he  experienced  sharp  prickings,  accompa- 
nied with  a  sero-sanguinous  discharge. 

If  a  plate  of  zinc  be  placed  under  the  tongue, 
and  a  flat  piece  of  silver  ou  its  superior  surface, 
on  making  them  touch  eaoh  other,  an  acerb  taste 
will  be  perceived,  accompanied  with  a  slight 
trembling. 

The  excitatory  arch  may  be  constructed  witli 
three,  two,  or  even  one  metal  only,  with  alloys, 
amalgams,  or  other  metallic  or  mineral  combi- 
nations, carbonated  substances,  &c.  It  is  ob- 
served that  metals  which  are  in  general  the  most 
powerful  excitors,  induce  contractions  so  much 
the  more  as  they  have  an  extent  of  surface. 
Metals  are  all  more  or  less  excitants  ;  and  it  is 
observed  that  zinc,  gold,  silver,  pewter,  are  of 
the  highest  rank  ;  then  copper,  lead,  nickle,  an- 
timony, &c. 

Galvanic  susceptibility,  like  muscular  irritabil- 
ity, is  exhausted  by  too  long  continued  exercise, 
and  is  recruited  by  repose.  Immersion  of  nerves 
and  muscles  in  alkohol  aad  opiate  solutions  dimin- 
ishes, and  even  destroys,  this  susceptibihty,  in 
the  same  manner,  doubtless,  as  the  immoderate 
use  of  these  substances  in  the  living  man  blunts, 
and  induces  paralysis  in  muscular  action.  Im- 
mersion in  oxyrauriatic  acid  restores  the  fatigued 
parts,  to  be  again  acted  on  by  the  stimulus.  An- 
imals killed  by  the  repeated  discharge  of  an  elec- 
tric battery,  acquire  an  increase  of  Galvanic  sus- 
cepibility  ;  and  this  property  subsists  unchanged 
in  animals  destroyed  by  submersion  in  mercury, 
pure  hydrogen  gas,  azote,  and  ammonia  ;  and 
tinally,  it  is  totally  annihilated  in  animals  suffo- 
cated by  the  vapour  of  charcoal. 

Galvanic  susceptibility  is  extinct  in  the  muscles 
of  animals  of  warm  blood,  in  proportion  as  vital 
heat  is  dissipated  ;  sometimes  even  when  life  is 
terminated  in  convulsions,  contractility  cannot 
be  put  into  action,  although  warmth  be  not  com- 
pletely gone,  as  though  the  vital  property  were 
consumed  by  the  convulsion,  amidst  which  the 
animals  had  expired.  In  those  of  cold  blood,  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  more  durable.  The  thighs  of 
frogs,  long  after  beinn;  separated  from  every  thing, 
and  even  to  the  instant  of  incipient  putrefaction, 
are  influenced  by  Galvanic  stimuli ;  doubtless, 
because  irritability,  in  these  animals,  is  less  inti- 
mately connected  with  respiration,  and  life  more 
divided  among  the  different  organs,  which  have 
less  occasion  to  act  on  each  other  for  the  execu- 
tion of  its  phenomena.  The  Galvanic  chain  does 
not  produce  sensible  actions  (that  is,  contrac- 
tions,) until  the  moment  it  is  completed,  by  es- 
tablishing a  communication  with  the  parts  con- 
tenting it.  During  the  time  it  is  complete,  that 
is,  throughout  the  whole  space  of  time  that  the 
communication  remains  established,  everything 
remains  tranquil ;  nevertheless,  Galvanic  influ- 
aspended;  in  fact,  excitability  is  evi- 
dently increased,  or  diminished,  in  muscles  that 
have  been  long  continued  in  the  Galvanic  chain, 
according  to  the  difference  of  the  reciprocal  situa- 
tion of  the  connecting  metals. 

It  iKii  has  been  applied  to  nerves,  and  zinc 
lomaeoles,  the  irritability  of  the  latter  increases  in 
proportion  to  the  time  they  have  remained  in  the 
chain.  Bf  this  method,  the  (highs  of  frogl  have 
been  revivified  in  some  degree,  and  afterward 
ible  to  stimuli,  that  before  had 
"l  on  th.in.     By  distribu  .Is  in 


silver  iu  muscles,  an  effect  absolutely  contrary  i 
observed  ;  and  the  muscles  that  possess  the  most 
lively  irritability  when  placed  in  the  chain,  seem 
to  be  rendered  entirely  paralytic  if  they  remain 
long  in  this  situation. 

This  difference  evidently  depends  on  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Galvanic  fluid,  determined  towards 
the  muscles  or  nerves,  according  to  the  manner 
in  which  these  metals  are  disposed,  and  this  is  of 
some  importance  to  be  known  for  the  application 
of  Galvanic  means  to  the  cure  of  diseases. 

Gulvanic  Pile. — Volta's  apparatus  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Raise  a  pile,  by  placing  a  plate  of  zinc,  a  flat 
piece  of  wet  card,  and  a  plate  of  silver,  succes- 
sively;  then  a  second  piece  of  zinc,  &c.  until  the 
elevation  is  several  feet  high  ;  for  the  effects  arc 
greater  in  proportion  to  its  height ;  then  touch 
both  extremities  of  the  pile,  at  the  same  instant, 
with  one  piece  of  iron  wire  ;  at  the  moment  of 
contact,  a  sfrk  is  excited  from  the  extremities 
of  the  pile,  and  luminous  points  are  often  per- 
ceived at  different  heights,  where  the  zinc  and 
silver  come  into  mutual  contact.  The  zinc  end 
of  this  pile  appears  to  be  negatively  electrified  ; 
that  formed  by  the  silver,  on  the  contrary,  indi- 
cates marks  ol  positive  electricity. 

If  we  touch  both  extremities  of  the  pile,  after 
having  dipped  our  hands  into  water,  or,  what  is 
better,  a  saline  solution,  a  commotion,  followed 
by  a  disagreeable  prickling  in  the  fingers  and  el- 
bow, is  felt. 

If  we  place  in  a  tube  filled  with  water,  and  her- 
metically closed  by  two  corks,  the  extremities  of 
two  wires  of  the  same  metal  which  are  in  contact 
at  the  other  extremity,  one  with  the  summit,  the 
other  with  the  base  of  the  pile  ;  these  ends,  even 
when  separated  only  by  the  space  of  a  few  lines, 
experience  evident  changes  at  the  instant  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  pile  are  touched;  the  wire  in 
contact  with  that  part  of  the  pile  composed  of 
silver  becomes  covered  with  bulla?  of  hydrogen 
gas  ;  that  which  touches  the  extremity  formed 
by  zinc,  becomes  oxidized,  or  gives  off  oxygen 
gas.  Fourcroy  attributes  this  phenomenon  to  the 
decomposition  of  water  by  the  Galvanic  fluid, 
which  abandons  the  oxygen  to  the  metal  that 
touches  the  positive  extremity  of  the  pile  ;  ther. 
conducts  the  other  gas  invisibly  to  the  end  of  the 
other  wire,  there  to  be  disengaged. 

Galvanic  Trough. — This  is  a  much  more  con 
venient  apparatus.  Plates  of  two  metals,  com- 
monly zinc  and  copper,  are  fastened  together,  and 
cemented  into  a  w  ooden  trough,  so  as  to  form  a 
number  of  cells  ;  or  earthen-ware  troughs  with 
partitions  being  procured,  the  metals,  connected 
by  a  slip,  arc  suspended  over  these,  so  that  in 
each  cell,  except  at  the  ends,  there  is  a  plate  ot 
each  metal ;  then  a  diluted  acid,  (usually  the 
sulphuric,  nitric,  or  muriatic,  mixed  with  from 
twejve  to  twenty  parts  of  water,)  is  poured  into 
thorough.  It  is  necessary  that  the  metals  be 
placed  in  the  same  order  throughout,  or  one  scries 
will  counteract  another.  The  zinc  end  becomes 
negative,  the  copper  positive  ;  and  the  power  is 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  series  ;  and 
several  such  troughs  may  be  connected  together, 
so  as  to  form  a  most  powerful  apparatus. 

From  the  number  of  experiments  of  Davy, 
many  new  and  important  facts  have  been  establish- 
ed, and  Galvanism  has  been  found  one  of  the  most 
powerful  agents  in  chemistry:  by  its  influence, 
plat  ma  wire  has  been  melted  ]  gold,  silver,  cop- 
per, and  nio^t  of  tl  lily  been 
burnt ;  the  fixed  alkalies,  and  many  of  thtearthi 
have  been  made  to  appeal                     ing  of  a  nie- 
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which  were  before  extremely  difficult  to  decom- 
pose, are  now,  by  the  aid  of  Galvanism,  easily 
resolved  into  their  constituents. 

The  galvanic  influence  has  been  considered  by 
some  practitioners  as  likely  to  increase  the  ner- 
vous influence  jn  paralyzed  and  debilitated  states 
of  the  muscular  system,  and  many  ingenious 
ways  of  applying  it  have  been  resorted  to  ;  but 
it  docs  not  seem  to  have  been  useful.  Dr.  Ure's 
observations  and  experiments  on  this  subject  and 
on  galvanism  are  highly  interesting.  The  follow- 
ing account  ol  them  is  extracted  from  his  Chemi- 
cal Dictionary.  "Many  experiments,"  he  ob- 
serves, "have  been  performed,  in  this  country 
and  abroad,  on  the  bodies  of  criminals,  soon  alter 
their  execution.  Vassali,  Julio,  and  Rossi,  made 
an  ample  set,  on  several  bodies  decapitated  at 
Turin.  They  paid  particular  attention  to  the 
effect  of  galvanic  electricity  on  the  heart,  and 
other  involuntary  muscles  :  a  subject  of  much 
previous  controversy.  Volta  asscrtwj  that  these 
muscles  are  not  at  all  sensible  to  this  electric 
power.  Fowler  maintained,  that  they  were  af- 
fected; but  with  difficulty  and  in  a  slight  degree. 
This  opinion  was  confirmed  by  Vassali ;  who 
further  showed,  that  the  muscles  of  the  stomach, 
and  intestines,  might  thus  also  be  excited.  Aldi- 
ni,  on  the  contrary  declared,  that  he  could  not 
affect  the  heart  by  his  most  powerful  galvanic  ar- 
rangements." 

Most  of  the  above  experiments  were  however 
made,  either  without  a  voltaic  battery,  or  with 
piles,  feeble  in  comparison  with  those  now  em- 
ployed. Those  indeed  performed  on  the  body  of 
a  criminal,  at  New-gate,  in  which  the  limbs  were 
violently  agitated ;  the  eyes  opened  and  shut ; 
the  mouth  and  jaws  worked  about,  and  the  whole 
face  thrown  into  frightfid  convulsions,  were  made 
by  Aldini,  with,  1  believe,  a  considerable  series 
of  voltaic  plates. 

A  circumstance  of  the  first  moment,  in  my 
opinion,  has  been  too  much  overlooked  in  experi- 
ments of  this  kind, — that  a  muscular  mass  through 
which  the  galvanic  energy  is  directly  transmitted, 
exhibits  very  weak  contractile  movements,  in 
comparison  with  those  which  can  be  excited  by 
passing  the  influence  along  the  principal  nerve  of 
the  muscle.  Inattention  to  this  important  dis- 
tinction, I  conceive  to  be  the  principal  source  of 
the  slender  effects  hitherto  produced  in  such  ex- 
periments on  the  heart,  and  other  muscles,  inde- 
pendent of  the  will.  It  ought  also  to  be  observed, 
that  too  little  distinction  has  been  made  between 
the  positive  and  negative  poles  of  the  battery  ; 
though  there  are  good  reasons  for  supposing,  that 
their'  powers  on  muscular  contraction  are  by  no 
means  the  same. 

According  to  Hitter,  the  electricity  of  the  posi- 
tive pole  augments,  while  the  negative  diminishes 
the  actions  of  life.  Tumefaction  of  parts  is  pro- 
duced by  the  former  ;  depression  by  the  latto*. 
The  pulse  of  the  hand,  he  says,  held  a  few  inW- 
utes  m  contact  with  the  positive  pole,  is  strength- 
ened ;  that  of  the  one  in  contact  with  the  nega- 
tive is  enfeebled :  the  former  is  accompanied 
with  a  sense  of  heat ;  the  latter  with  a  feeling 
of  coldness.  Objects  appear  to  a  positively  elec- 
trified eye,  larger,  brighter,  and  red ;  while  to 
one  negatively  electrified,  they  seem  smaller,  less 
distinct,  and  bluish,— colours  indicating  opposite 
extremities  of  the  prismatic  spectrum.  '1  he  acid 
and  alkaline  tastes,  whrn  the  tongue  is  acted  on 
ia  succession  by  the  two  electricities,  are  well 
known,  and  have  been  ingeniously  accounted  for 
by  Sir  H.  Davy,  in  his  admirable  Bakenan  Lec- 
tures. The  smell  of  oxymuriatic  acid,  and  of 
immonia,  are  said  bv  Ititter  to  bo  the  opposite 
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odours,  excited  by  the  two  opposite  pules  , 
full  body  of  sound  and  a  sharp  tone  are  the  cor- 
responding effects   on  the  ears.     These  experi- 
ments require  verification. 

Consonant  in  some  respects,  though  not  in  all, 
with  these  statements,  are  the  doctrines  taught  by 
a  London  practitioner,  experienced  in  the  admin- 
istration of  medical  electricity.  He  affirms,  that 
the  influence  of  the  electrical  fluid  of  our  common 
machines,  in  the  cure  of  diseases,  may  be  referred 
to  three  distinct  heads  ;  first,  the  form  of  radii 
when  projected  from  a  point  positively  electrified- 
secondly,  that  of  a  star,  or  the  negative  fire,  con- 
centrated on  a  brass  bnll ;  thirdly,  the  Leyden 
explosion.  To  each  of  these  forms  he  assigns  a 
specific  action.  The  first  act3  as  a  sedative,  al- 
laying morbid  activity  ;  the  second  as  a  stimulant ; 
and  the  last  has  a  deobstruent  operation,  in  dis- 
persing chronic  tumours.  An  ample  narrative  of 
cases  is  given  in  confirmation  of  these  general 
propositions.  My  own  experience  leads  me  to 
suppose,  that  the  negative  pole  of  a  voltaic  bat- 
tery gives  more  poignant  sensations  than  the  po- 
sitive. 

The  most  precise  and  interesting  researches  on 
the  relation  between  voltaic  electricity  and  the 
phenomena  of  life,  are  those  contained  in  Dr. 
Wilson  Philip's  Dissertations  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,  as  well  as  in  his  Experimental  In- 
quiry into  the  Laws  of  the  Vital  Functions,  more 
recently  published. 

In  his  earlier  researches  he  endeavoured  tc- 
prove,  that  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  the 
action  of  the  involuntary  muscles,  were  indepen- 
dent of  the  nervous  influence.  In  a  late  paper, 
read  in  January  1816,  he  showed  the  immediate 
dependence  of  the  secretory  functions  on  the  ner- 
vous influence. 

The  eighth  pair  of  nerves  distributed  to  the 
stomach,  and  subservient  to  digestion,  were  di- 
vided by  incisions  in  the  necks  of  several  living 
rabbits.  After  the  operation,  the  parsley  which 
they  ate  remained  without  alteration  in  their 
stomachs  ;  and  the  animals,  after  evincing  much 
difficulty  of  breathing,  seemed  to  die  of  suffoca- 
tion. But  when  in  other  rabbits,  similarly 
treated,  the  galvanic  power  was  transmitted 
along  the  nerve,  below  its  section,  to  a  disc  of 
silver,  placed  closely  in  contact  with  the  skin  of 
the  animal,  opposite  to  its  stomach,  no  difficulty 
of  breathing  occurred.  The  voltaic  action  being 
kept  up  for  twenty-six  hours,  the  rabbits  were 
then  killed,  and  the  parsley  was  found  in  as  per- 
fectly digested  a  state,  as  that  in  healthy  rabbits 
fed  at  the  same  time  ;  and  their  stomachs  evolved 
the  smell  peculiar  to  that  of  a  rabbit  during  di- 
gestion. These  experiments  were  several  times 
repeated  with  similar  results. 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  galvanic  energy  is 
capable  of  supplying  the  place  of  the  nervous  in- 
fluence, so  that,  while  under  it,  the  stomach, 
otherwise  inactive,  digests  food  as  usual.  I  am 
not,  however,  willing  to  adopt  the  conclusion 
drawn  by  its  ingenious  author,  that  the  '  identity 
of  galvanic  electricity  and  nervous  influence  is 
established  by  these  experiments.'  They  clearly 
show  a  remarkable  analogy  between  these  two 
powers,  since  the  one  m?.y  serve  as  a  substitute 
for  the  other.  It  might  possibly  be  urged  by  the 
anatomist,  that  as  the  stomach  is  supplied  by  twigs 
of  other  nerves,  which  communicate  under  the 
place  of  Dr.  Philip's  section  of  the  par  vagvyn, 
the  galvanic  fluid  may  operate  merely  as  a  power- 
fill  stimulus,  exciting  those  slender  twigs  to  per- 
form such  an  increase  of  action,  as  may  compen- 
sate for  the  want  of  the  principal  nerve.  The 
above  experiments  were  repeated  on  dog* 
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iike  results  ;  the  battery  never  being  so  strong  as 
to  occasion  painful  shocks. 

The  removal  of  dyspnoea,  as  stated  above,  led 
him  to  try  galvanism  as  a  remedy  in  asthma.  By 
transmitting  its  influence  from  the  nape  of  the 
neck  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  he  gave  decided 
relief  in  every  one  of  twenty-two  cases,  of  which 
four  were  in  private  practice,  and  eighteen  in  the 
Worcester  Infirmary.  The  power  employed 
varied  from  ten  to  twenty-five  pairs. 

The  general  inferences  deduced  by  him  from 
his  multiplied  experiments,  arc,  that  voltaic  elec- 
tricity is  capable  of  effecting  the  formation  of 
the  secreted  fluids,  when  applied  to  the  blood  in 
the  same  way  in  which  the  nervous  influence  is 
applied  to  it  ;  and  that  it  is  capable  of  occasion- 
ing an  evolution  of  caloric  from  arterial  blood. 
When  the  lungs  are  deprived  of  the  nervous  in- 
fluence, by  which  their  fuuetion  i;>  impeded,  and 
even  destroyed,  when  digestion  is  interrupted,  by 
withdrawing  this  influence  from  the  stomach, 
these  two  vilal  functions  are  renewed  by  exposing 
them  to  the  influence  of  a  galvanic  trough. 
'Hence,'  says  he,  'galvanism  seems  capable  of 
performing  all  the  functions  of  the  nervous  influ- 
ence in  the  annual  economy  ;  but  obviously  it 
cannot  excite  the  functions  of  animal  life,  unless 
when  acting  on  parts  endowed  with  the  living 
principle.' 

These  results  of  Dr:  Philip  have  been  recently 
confirmed  by  Dr.  Clarke  Abel,  <>|  Brighton,  who 
employed,  in  one  of  the  repetitions  01  the  expe- 
riments, a  comparatively  weak,  and  in  the  other 
a  consicb  rable  power  of  galvanism.  In  the 
former,  although  the  galvanism  was  not  of  sufli- 
cient  power  la  occasion  evident  digestion  of  the 
food,  yet  the  efforts  to  vomit,  and  the  difficulty 
of  breathing,  constant  effects  of  dividing  the 
eighth  pair  of  nerves,  were  prevented  by  it. 
•  rjrmptoms  recurred  when  it  was  discon- 
tinued, and  vanished  on  its  reapplication.  '  The 
respiration  of  the  animal,'  he  observes,  'continued 
quite  free  during  the  experiment,  except  when  the 
disengagement  of  the  nerves  from  the  tin-foil 
rendered  a  short  suspension  of  the  galvanism  ue- 
ceskary  during  their  readjustment.'  'The  non- 
galvanised  rabbit  breathed  with  dilliculty,  wheez- 
udibly,  and  made  frequent  attempts  to  vomit.' 
In  the  latter  experiment,  in  which  the  greater 
power  of  galvanism  was  employed,  digestion 
went  on  as  in  Dr.  Philip's  experiments. — /our. 
Sc.  he. 

Gallois,  an  eminent  French  physiologist,  had 
endeavoured  to  prove,  that  the  motion  of  the 
heart  depends  entirely  upon  the  spinal  marrow, 
and  immediately  ceases  when  the  spinal  marrow 
:>  removed  or  destroyed.  Dr.  Philip  appears  to 
haw  refuted  this  notion,  by  the  following  experi- 
ments. Rabbits  weri'  rendered  insensible  by  a 
blow  on  the  occiput  ;  the  spinal  marrow  and 
brain  were  then  removed,  and  the  respiration 
kept  up  by  artificial  mi  ans  ;  the  motion  of  the 
heart,  unit  the  circulation,  were  carried  on  as 
ii'iial.  When  spirit  of  wine,  or  opium,  was  ap- 
plied to  the  spinal  marrow  or  brain,  the  late  of 
the  circulation  was  accelerated. 

A  uiidille-sized,  athletic,  and  extremely  mus- 
cular man,  about  90  years  of  age,  was  the  sub- 
ject  of  the  following   highly   interesting  txperi- 

liniii      il.  a     rusMndea  from  the  gallows  nearly 

an  hour,  and  made  no  convulsive  struggle  alter 
he  dropped  ,  while  a  thief,  executed  along  with 
him,  was  violently  agitated  for  ■  considerable 
tune.  Hi  u.is  brought  to  the  anatomical  theatre 
Of  our   university  in   about  ten  minutes  alter  he 

.  ui  down      Bh  lace  had  ■  perfectly  natural 


aspect,  being    neither  livid  nor  tumelicd ;    ao^ 
there  was  no  dislocation  of  his  neck. 

Dr.  Jeffray,  the  distinguished  professor  of  ana- 
tomy, having  on  the  preceding  day  requested  me 
(says  Dr.  Ure)  to  perform  the  galvanic  experi 
ments,  I  sent  to  his  theatre  with  this  view,  next 
morning,  my  minor  voltaic  battery,  consisting  of 
'270  pairs  oi  four  inch  plates,  with  wires  of  com- 
munication, and  pointed  metallic  rods  with  insu- 
lating handles,  for  the  more  commodious  applica- 
tion of  the  electric  power.  About  five  minutes 
before  the  police  officers  arrived  with  the  body, 
the  battery  was  charged  with  a  dilute  nitro-snl- 
phuric  acid,  which  speedily  brought  it  into  a  state 
of  intense  action.  The  dissections  were  skilfully  . 
executed  by  Mr.  Marshall,  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  professor. 

Exp.  1.  A  large  incision  was  made,  into  the 
nape  of  the  neck,  close  below  the  occiput.  The 
posterior  hdJkf  the  atlas  vertebra  was  then  re- 
moved by  brm  forceps,  when  the  spinal  marrow- 
was  brought  into  view.  A  profuse  flow  of  liquid 
blood  gushed  from  the  wound,  inundating  the 
floor.  A  considerable  incision  was  at  the  same 
time  made  in  the  left  hip,  through  the  great  glu- 
teal muscle,  so  as  to  bring  the  sciatic  nerve  into 
sight ;  and  a  small  cut  was  made  in  the  heel. 
From  neither  of  these  did  any  blood  flow.  The 
pointed  rod  connected  with  one  end  of  the  bat- 
tery, was  now  placed  in  contact  with  the  spinal 
marrow,  while  the  other  rod  wa3  applied  to  the 
sciatic  nerve.  Every  muscle  of  the  body  was 
immediately  agitated  with  convulsive  movements, 
resembling  a  violent  shuddering  from  cold.  The 
left  side  was  most  powerfully  convulsed  at  each 
renewal  of  the  electric  contact.  On  moving  the 
second  rod  from  the  hip  to  the  heel,  the  knee 
being  previously  bent,  the  leg  was  thrown  out 
with  such  violence  as  nearly  to  overturn  one  of 
the  assistants,  who  in  vain  attempted  to  prevent 
its  extension. 

Exp.  2.  The  left  phrenic  nerve  was  now  laid 
bare  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  sterno-thyroideux 
muscle,  from  three  to  four  inches  above  the  cla- 
vicle ;  the  cutaneous  incision  having  been  made 
by  the  side  of  the  sterno-cleido-mastoideus. 
Since  this  nerve  is  distributed  to  the  diaphragm, 
and  since  it  communicates  with  the  heart  through 
the  eighth  pair,  it  was  expected,  by  transmitting 
the  galvanic  power  along  it,  that  the  respiratory 
"  process  would  be  renewed.  Accordingly,  a  small 
incision  having  been  made  under  the  cartilage  of 
the  seventh  rib,  the  point  of  the  one  insulating 
rod  was  brought  into  contact  with  the  great  bead 
of  the  diaphragm,  while  the  other  point  was  ap- 
plied to  the  phrenic  nerve  in  the  neck.  This 
muscle,  the  main  agent  of  respiration,  was  in- 
stantly contracted,  but  with  less  force  than  was 
expected.  Satisfied,  from  ample  experience  on 
the  living  body,  that  more  powerful  effects  can 
be  produced  in  galvanic  excitation,  by  leaving  the 
extreme  communicating  rods  in  close  contact 
with  the  parts  to  be  operated  on,  while  the  elec- 
tric chain  or  circuit  is  completed  by  running  the 
end  of  the  wires  along  the  top  of  the  plates  in  the 
last  trough  of  either  pole,  the  other  wire  being 
steadily  immersed  in  the  last  cell  of  the  opposite 
pole,  1  had  immediate  recourse  to  this  method. 
The  success  of  it  was  truly  wonderful.  Full, 
nay,  laborious  breathing,  instantly  commenced. 
The  chest  heaved,  and  fell  ;  the  belly  was  pro- 
truded, and  again  collapsed,  with  the  relaxing 
and  retiring  diaphragm.  This  process  was  con- 
tinued, without  interruption,  as  long  as  1  conti- 
nued the  electric  dischai 
Tn  the  iudo-meiit  of  many  scientific  gentlemen 
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who  witnessed  the  scene,  this  respiratory  experi- 
ment was  perhaps  the  most  striking  ever  made 
•with  a  philosophical  apparatus.  Lei  it  also  he 
remembered,  that  for  full  half  an  hour  before  this 
period,  the  body  had  been  well  nigh  drained  of 
its  blood,  and  the  spinal  marrow  severely  lace- 
rated. No  pulsation  could  be  perceived  mean- 
while at  the  heart  or  wrist  ;  but  it  may  be  sup- 
posed, that  but  for  the.  evacuation  of  the  blood, — 
the  essential  stimulus  of  that  organ, — this  phe- 
nomenon might  also  have  occurred. 

Exp.  3.  The  supra-orbital  nerve  was  laid  bare 
in  the  forehead,  as  it  issues  through  the  supra- 
ciliary  foramen,  in  the  eyebrow:  the  one  con- 
ducting rod  being  applied  to  it,  and  the  other  to 
the  heel,  most  extraordinary  grimaces  were  ex- 
hibited every  time  that  the  electric  discharges 
were  made,  by  running  the  wire  in  my  hand  along 
the  edges  of  the  last  trough,  from  the  220th  to  the 
270th  pair  of  plates :  thus  fift\^shocks,  each 
greater  than  the  preceding  one,  wqk  given  in  two 
seconds.  Every  muscle  in  his  countenance  was 
simultaneously  thrown  into  fearful  action  ;  rage, 
horror,  despair,  anguish,  and  ghastly  smiles, 
united  their  hideous  expression  in  the  murderer's 
face,  surpassing  far  the  wildest  representations  of 
a  Fuseli  or  a  Kean.  At  this  period  several  of  the 
spectators  were  forced  to  leave  the  apartment 
from  terror  or  sickness,  and  one  gentleman  fainted. 

Exp.  4.  The  last  galvanic  experiment  consist- 
ed in  trasmittrhj*  the  electric  power  from  the  spi- 
nal marrow  to  the  ulnar  nerve,  as  it  passes  by  the 
internal  condyle  at  the  elbow  :  the  fingers  now 
moved  nimbly,  like  those  of  a  violin  performer  ; 
an  assistant,  who  tried  to  close  the  fist,  found  the 
hand  to  open  forcibly,  in  spite  o  fhis  efforts. 
When  the  one  rod  was  applied  to  a  slight  inci- 
sion in  the  tip  of  the  fore-finger,  the  fist  being 
previously  clenched,  that  finger  extended  instant- 
ly ;  and  from  the  convulsive  agitation  of  the  arm, 
he  seemed  to  point  to  the  different  spectators, 
some  of  whom  thought  he  had  come  to  life. 

About  an  hour  was  spent  in  these  operations. 

In  deliberating  on  the.  above  galvanic  pheno- 
mena, we  are  almost  willing  to  imagine,  that  if, 
without  cutting  into  and  wounding  the  spinal 
marrow  and  blood  vessels  in  the  neck,  the  pulmo- 
nary organs  had  been  set  a-playing  at  first  (as  I 
proposed,)  by  electrifying  the  phrenic  nerve, 
(which  may  be  done  without  any  dangerous  inci- 
sion,) there  is  a  probability  that  life  might  have 
been  restored.  This  event,  however  little  desira- 
ble with  a  murderer,  and  perhaps  contrary  to 
law,  would  yet  have  been  pardonable  in  one  in- 
stance, as  it  would  have  been  highly  honourable 
and  useful  to  science.  From  the  accurate  expe- 
riments of  Dr.  Philip,  it  appears,  that  the  action 
of  the  diaphragm  and  lungs  is  indispensable  to- 
wards restoring  the  suspended  action  of  the  heart 
and  great  vessels,  subservient  to  the  circulation  of 
the  blood. 

It  is  known,  that  cases  of  death-like  lethargy, 
or  suspended  animation,  from  disease  and  acci- 
dents, have  occurred,  where  life  has  returned 
after  longer  interruption  of  its  functions  than  in 
the  subject  of  the  preceding  experiments.  It  is 
probable,  when  apparent  death  supervenes  from 
suffocation  with  noxious  gases,  &c.  and  when 
there  is  no  organic  lssion,  that  a  judiciously  di- 
rected galvanic  experiment  will,  if  any  thing 
will,  restore  the  activity  of  the  vital  functions. 
The  plans  of  administering  voltaic  electricity 
hitherto  pursued  in  such  cases,  are,  in  my  hum- 
ble apprehension,  very  defective.  No  advantage, 
we  perceive,  is  likely  to  accrue  from  passing 
electric  discharges  across  the  chest,  directly 
{trough  the  heart  and  lungs.  On  the  principles 
4*4 
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80  well  developed  by  Dr.  Philip,  rfnd  now  dim. 
trated  on  Clydesdale's  body,  we  should  transmit 
along  the  channel  of  the  nerves,  that  substitute 
for  nervous  influence,  or  that  power  which  may 
perchance  awaken  its  dormant  faculties.  Then, 
indeed,  fair  hopes  may  be  formed  of  deriving  ex- 
tensive benefit  from  galvanism ;  and  of  raising 
this  wonderful  agent  to  its  expected  rank  among 
the  ministers  of  health  and  life  to  man. 

I  would,  however,  beg  leave  to  suggest  another 
nervous  channel,  which  I  conceive  to  be  a  still 
readier  and  more  powerful  one,  to  the  action  of 
the  heart  and  lungs,  than  the  phrenic  nerve.  If 
a  longitudinal  incision  be  made,  as  is  frequently 
done  for  aneurism,  through  the  integuments  of 
the  neck  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  uterno-mastol- 
deus  muscle,  about  half-way  between  the  clavicle 
and  angle  of  the  lower  jaw  ;  then,  on  turning  over 
the  edge  of  this  muscle,  we  bring  into  view  the 
throbbing  carotid,  on  the  outside  of  which,  the 
par  vagum,  and  great  sympathetic  nerve,  lie  to- 
gether in  one  sheath.  Here,  therefore,  they  may 
both  be  directly  touched  and  pressed  by  a  blunt 
metallic  conductor.  These  nerves  communicate 
directly,  or  indirectly,  with  the  phrenic;  and  the 
superficial  nerve  of  the  heart  is  sent  off  from  the 
sympathetic. 

Should,  however,  the  phrenic  nerve  be  taken, 
that  of  the  left  side  is  the  preferable  of  the  two. 
From  the  position  of  the  heart,  the  left  phrenic 
differs  a  little  in  its  course  from  the  right.  It 
passes  over  the  pericardium,  covering  the  apex 
of  the  heart, 

While  the  point  of  one  metallic'  conductor  is 
applied  to  the  nervous  cords  above  described,  the 
other  knob  ought  to  be  firmly  pressed  against  the 
side  of  the  person,  immediately  under  the  car- 
tilage of  the  seventh  rib.  The  skin  should  be 
moistened  with  a  solution  of  common  salt,  or, 
what  is  better,  a  hot  saturated  solution  of  sal-am- 
moniac, by  which  means,  the  electric  energy 
will  be  more  effectually  conveyed  through  the 
cuticle  so  as  to  complete  the  voltaic  chain. 

To  lay  bare  the  nerves  above  described,  requires, 
as  I  have  stated,  no  formidable  incision,  nor  does 
it  demand  more  anatomical  skill,  or  surgical  dex- 
terity, than  every  practi'  ioner  of  the  healing  art 
oug  ,t  to  possess.  We  should  always  bear  in 
mind,  thit  the  subject  of  experiment  is  at  least 
insensible  to  pain  ;  and  that  life  is  at  stake,  per- 
haps irrecoverably  gone.  And  assuredly,  if  we 
place  the  risk  and  difficulty  of  the  operations  is 
competition  with  the  blessiugs  and  glory  conse- 
quent on  success,  they  will  weigh  as  nothing,  with 
the  intelligent  and  humane.  It  is  possible,  indeed, 
that  two  small  brass  knobs,  covered  with  cloth 
moistened  with  solution  of  sal  ammoniac,  pressed 
above  and  below,  on  the  place  of  the  nerve,  and 
the  diaphragmatic  region,  may  suffice,  without 
any  surgical  operation  :  it  may  first  be  tried. 

Immersion  of  the  body  in  cold  water  accelerates 
greatly  the  extinction  of  life  arising  from  suffoca- 
tion ;  and  hence  less  hopes  need  be  entertained  of 
recovering  drowned  persons  after  a  considerable 
interval,  than  when  the  vital  heat  h^as  been  suffered 
to  continue  with  little  abatement.  None  of  the 
ordinary  practices  judiciously  enjoined  by  the 
Humane  Society,  should  ever  on  such  occasions 
be  neglected.  For  it  is  surely  culpable  to  spare 
any  pains,  which  may  contribute,  in  the  slightest 
degree,  to  recall  the  fleeting  breath  of  man  to  its 
cherished  mansion. 

My  attention  has  been  again  particularly  di- 
rected to  this  interesting  subject,  by  a  very  flat- 
tering letter  whieh  I  lately  received  from  the 
learned  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Humane  Society. 
In  the  preceding  account.  I  had  arcWrjrtalb 
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..wilted  to  state  a  very  essential  circumstance 
relative  to  the  electrisation  of  Clydesdale.  The 
paper  indeed  was  very  rapidly  written,  at  the 
busiest  period  of  my  public  prelections,  to  be 
presented  to  the  society,  as  a  substitute  for  the 
essay  of  an  absent  friend,  and  was  sent  off  to 
London  the  morning  after  it  was  read. 

The  positive  pole  or  wire  connected  with  the 
zinc  ena  of  the  battery,  was  that  which  I  applied 
to  the  nerve  ,  and  the  negative,  or  that  connected 
with  the  copper  end,  was  that  which  I  applied  to 
the  luuscles.  This  is  a  matter  of  primary  import- 
ance, as  the  following  experiments  will  prove. 

Prepare  the  posterior  limbs  of  a  frog  for  voltaic 
electrisation,  leaving  the  crural  nerves  connected, 
as  usual,  to  a  detached  portion  of  the  spine. 
Whenthe  excitability  has  become  nearly  exhaust- 
ed, plunge  the  limbs  into  the  water  of  one  wine- 
glass, and  the  crural  nerves  with  their  pendent 
portion  of  spine  into  that  of  the  other.  The 
edges  of  the  two  glasses  should  be  almost  in  con- 
tact. Then  talcing  a  rod  of  zinc  in  one  hand,  and 
a  rod  of  silver  (or  a  silver  tea-spoon)  in  the  other, 
plunge  the  former  into  the  water  of  the  limbs' 
glass,  and  the  latter  into  that  of  the  nerves'  glass, 
without  touching  the  frog  itself,  and  gently  strike 
the  dry  parts  of  the  bright  metals  together. 
Feeble  convulsive  movements,  or  mere  twitching 
of  the  fibres,  will  be  perceived  at  every  contact. 
Reverse  now  the  position  of  the  mctalic  rods, 
that  is,  plunge  the  zinc  into  the  nerves'  glass,  and 
the  silver  into  the  other.  On  renewing  the  con- 
tact of  the  dry  surfaces  of  the  metal  now,  very 
lively  convulsions  will  take  place  ;  and  if  the 
limbs  arc  skilfully  disposed  in  a  narrowish  conical 
glass,  they  will  probably  spring  out  to  some  dis- 
tance. Tins  interesting  experiment  may  be 
agreeably  varied  in  the  following  way,  with  an 
taut  operator;  let  that  person  seize,  in  the 
moist  fingers  of  his  (eft  hand,  the  spine  and  ner- 
vous cords  of  the  prepared  frog;  and  in  those  of 
the  right  hand,  a  silver  rod  ;  and  let  the  other 
person  lay  h  Id  of  one  of  the  limbs  with  his 
right  hand,  while  he  holds  a  zinc  rod  in  the  moist 
fingers  of  the  left.  On  making  the  metallic 
contact,  feeble  convulsive  twitchings  will  be  per- 
eeived  as  before.  Holding^till  the  frogas  above, 
let  them  merely  exchange  the  pieces  of  metal. 
On  renewing  the  contacts  now,  lively  movements 
will  take  place,  which  become  very  conspicuous, 
if  one  limb  be  held  nearly  horizontal,  while  the 
other  bangs  freely  down.  At  each  touch  of  the 
\oltaic  pair,  the  drooping  limb  will  start  up,  and 
trika  the  hand  of  the  experimenter. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  for  the  purposes  ot 
ritatingdormant  irritability  of  nerves,  orcou- 
tractility  of  their  subordinate  muscles,  the  posi- 
tue  pole  must  be  applied  to  the  former,  and  the 
negative  to  the  latter." — Ure\i  Chemical  Dic- 
tionary. 

(.  vma'ndra.     Sec  Stalagmite*. 

Gamiuk-.m.  i.i.mmi.     Set  Kino. 

GAMBOGE.    SeeStalagmitu. 

GAMBO'GIA.  See  Gambogia  and  Stulag- 
vritis. 

mbc/oiuu.    See  Stalagmitis. 
alagmita. 

GA'M  M  \.  (From  the  letter  r,  gamma,  which 
it  resemble-.)  A  surgical  instrument  for  cante- 
i  ising  a  hernia. 

GaMFHB'LB.     (From  >,!„:,„  cr.n, lutl.)    The 
heck.     The 

,  a  fUhiag.net, 
which  it  was  said  to  resemble.)  1.  A  name  of 
<he  Oman  turn. 

ibout 
I  ihi«  man* 
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<-  \  NGLIOX.  (rayy\tov,  a  knot.)  A  knot. 
1.  In  anatomy  it  is  applied  to  a  natural  knot-like 
enlargement,  in  the  course  of  a  nerve. 

2.  In  surgery  it  is  an  encysted  tumour,  formed 
in  the  sheath  of  a  tendon,  and  containing  a  fluid 
like  the  white  of  an  eg<r.  It  most  frequently  oc- 
curs on  the  back  of  the  hand  or  foot. 

GA'NGRENK.  (royJJioivo;  from  ypaoi,  to 
feed  upon  :  so  named  from  its  eating  away  the 
flesh.)     Gangrena.     See  Mortification. 

Ga'rab.  An  Arabic  name  for  the  disorder  of 
the  eyes.     See  SEgylops. 

GARCI'NIA.  (So  called  in  honour  of  Dr. 
Garcin,  who  accurately  described  it.)  The  name 
ol  a  genus  o  plants  in  the  L mix  n  system.  Class, 
Doaecandria ;  Order,  Alonogyiua. 

Garcixia  mangostana.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  maugostecn  tree.  The  mangosteen 
is  a  fruit  about  the  size  of  an  orange,  which  grows 
in  great  abundance  on  this  tree  in  Java  and  the 
Molucca  islands.  According  to  the  concurring 
testimonies  of  all  travellers,  it  is  the  most  ex- 
quisitely flavoured,  and  the  most  salubrious  of  all 
fruits,  it  being  such  a  delicious  mixture  of  the 
tart  and  sweet.  The  flesh  is  juicy,  white,  almost 
transparent,  and  of  a  more  delicate  and  agreeable 
flavour  than  the  righest  grape.  It  is  eaten  in 
almost  every  disorder,  and  the  dried  bark  is  used 
medicinally  in  dysenteries  and  tenesmus,  and  a 
strong  decoction  of  it  is  much  esteemed  as  a 
gargle  in  ulcerated  sore  throats. 

Ga'rgale.  VapyaXv-  Gargolos ;  Gargali&- 
mos.     Irritation,  or  stimulation. 

Garga'reon.  (Hebrew.)  The  uvula,  orglan- 
dulous  body,  which  bangs  down  into  the  throat. 

GA'RGARISM.     See  Gargarisma. 

GARGARI'SMA.  (Gargarisma,  atis.  n.  ; 
and  Gargarismus,i.ra.\  and  Gargarismum,  t.n. ; 
from  yapfuptfyo,  to  gargle. )  A  gargle  or  wash  for 
the  throat. 

Gargarismum.     See  Gargarisma. 

Ga'rgathum.  A  bed  on  which  lunatics,  &c. 
were  formerly  confined. 

GARGLE.     See  Gargarisma. 

GARLIC.     See  Allium. 

GARNET.  Professor  Jameson  divides  this 
mineral  genus  into  three  species :  the  pyramidal 
garnet,  dodecahedral  garnet,  and  prismatic  garnet. 

1.  The  Pyramidal  contains  th  ej  sub-sj  ecies; 
Vesuvian,  Egerun,  Gehlenite. 

2.  The  Dodecahedral  contains  nine  sub-species; 
Pyreneite,  Grossulare,  Melanite,  Pyrope,  Gar- 
net, Allochroite,  Colophonite,  Cinnam  >n-stone, 
Helvin. 

3.  The  Piismatic;  the  grenatite.  Of  the 
garnet  proper,  there  are  two  species  : 

1.  The  precious  or  noble  garnet. 

2.  The  common  garnet. 

GARNET,  Thomas,  was  horn  in  1766,  at 
Casterton  in  Westmoreland.  After  serving  his 
time  to  a  surgeon  and  apothecary,  he  went  to 
study  at  Edinburgh,  where  he  took  his  degree  at 
twenty-two,  and  then  attended  the  London  hospi- 
tals for  two  j  ears.  In  1790  he  settled  at  Bradford, 
and  began  to  give  private  lectures  on  Philosophy 
and  Chemistry  ;  and  here  he  wrote  his  Treatise 
on  the  Horley  Green  Spa.  But  in  the  following 
year  he  removed  to  Knaresborough,  and  soon 
alter  published  an  Analysis  of  the  different  Waters 
of  Harrowgate,  which  place  he  visited  during  the 
summer  season.  About  this  period  he  formed  the 
design  of  going  to  America  ;  but  while  waiting 
to  take  his  passage  at  Liverpool,  he  was  solicited 
to  deliver  some  lectures  there,  which  were  SO 
favourably  received,  thai  he  was  induced  to  re- 
peat his  course  at  various  other  places  ;  and  at 
l-u"th  the  professorship  at  \nd.  rson's  Institution 
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ia  Glasgow  was  otl'ered  hini,  where  he  began 
lecturing  in  1796.  Two  years  after  he  made  a 
tour  to  the  Highlands,  of  which  he  subsequently 
published  an  account.  On  the  formation  of  the 
Royal  Institution  in  London,  he  was  invited  by 
Count  Rumford  to  become  the  lecturer  there  ; 
he  accepted  the  appointment,  and  the  room  was 
crowded  with  persons  of  the  first  distinction  and 
fashion.  He  then  turned  his  thoughts  more 
seriously  to  the  practice  of  his  profession,  as 
likely  to  afford  the  most  permanent  support ;  but 
his  prospects  were  cut  short  by  death  about  the 
middle  of  the  year  180:2.  A  posthumous  volume, 
entitled  "  Zoonomia,"  was  published  for  the 
benefit  of  his  family. 

Ga'ron.  Tapov.  A  kind  of  pickle  prepared 
of  fish  ;  at  first  it  wis  made  from  a  fish,  which 
the  Greeks  call  Garos ;  but  the  best  was  made 
from  mackarel.  Among  the  moderns,  gamim 
signifies  the  liquor  in  which  fish  is  pickled. 

GAROU.     See  Daphne  gnidium. 

GARROPHY'Lhvs.See  Eugeniacaryophyllata. 

Garroti'llo.  (From  garottar,  to  bind  close- 
ly. Spanish.)  A  name  of  the  cynanche  maligna, 
from  its  sense  of  strangulation,  as  if  the  throat 
were  bound  with  a  cord. 

GAS.  (From  Gascht,  German,  an  eruption 
of  wind.)  Gaz.  Elastic  fluid  ;  Aeriform  fluid. 
This  term  is  applied  to  all  permanently  elastic 
fluids,  simple  or  compound,  except  the  atmos- 
phere, to  which  the  term  air  is  appropriated. 

Some  of  the  gases  exist  in  nature  without  the 
aid  of  art,  and  may  therefore  be  collected  ;  others, 
on  the  contrary,  are  only  producible  by  artificial 
means. 

All  gases  are  combinations  of  certain  substances, 
reduced  to  the  gaseous  form  by  the  addition  of 
ealoric.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  distinguish 
in  every  gas,  the  matter  of  heat  which  acted  the 
part  of  a  solvent,  and  the  substance  which  forms 
the  basis  of  the  gas. 

Gases  are  not  contained  in  those  substances 
frijni  which  we  obtain  them  in  the  state  of  gas, 
but  owe  their  formation  to  the  expansive  property 
of  caloric. 

Formation  of  Gases. — Thf  different  forms 
under  which  bodies  appear,  depend  upon  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  caloric,  chemically  combined  with 
them.  The  very  formation  of  gases  corroborates 
this  truth.  Their  production  totally  depends  upon 
the  combination  of  the  particular  substances  with 
caloric ;  and  though  called  permanently  elastic, 
they  are  only  so  because  we  cannot  so  far  reduce 
their  temperature,  as  to  dispose  them  to  part  with 
it ;  otherwise  they  would  undoubtedly  become 
fluid  or  solid. 

Water,  for  instance,  is  a  solid  substance  in  all 
degrees  below  3?°  of  Fahrenheit's  scale  ;  above 
this  temperature  it  combines  with  caloric,  and  it 
becomes  a  fluid.  It  retains  its  liquid  state  under 
the  ordinary  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  till  its 
temperature  is  augmented  to  212°.  It  then  com- 
bines with  a  larger  portion  of  caloric,  and  is  con- 
verted, apparently,  into  gas,  or  at  least  into 
clastic  vapour  ;  in  which  state  it  would  continue, 
if  the  temperature  of  our  atmosphere  was  above 
212°.  Gases  are  therefore  solid  substances,  be- 
tween the  particles  of  which  a  repulsion  is  esta- 
blished by  the  quantity  of  caloric. 

But  as  in  the  gaseous  water  or  steam,  the  calo- 
ric is  retained  with  but  little  force,  on  account  of 
its  quitting  the  water  when  the  vapour  is  merely 
exposed  to  a  lower  temperature,  we  do  not  admit 
steam  among  the  class  of  gases,  or  permanently 
elastic  aeriform  fluids.  In  gases,  caloric  united 
by  a  very  forcible  affinity,  and  no  diminution 
of  temperature,  or  increase  of  pre==ure.  that  has 
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ever  yet  been  effected,  can  separate  it  from  them. 
Thus  the  air  of  our  atmosphere,  in  the  most  in- 
tense cold,  or  when  very  strongly  compressed, 
still  remains  in  the  aeriform  state  ;  and  hence  is 
derived  the  essential  character  of  gases,  namely, 
that  they  shall  remain  airiform,  under  all  va- 
riations of  pressure  and  temperature. 

In  the  modern  nomenclature,  the  name  of  every 
substance  existing  in  the  a<  riform  state,  is  derived 
from  its  supposed  solid  base  ;  and  the  term  gas  is 
used  to  denote  its  existence  in  this  state. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  formation  of  gases,  or 
to  show  in  wbat  manner  caloric  is  combined  with 
them,  the  following  experiment  may  serve.  Put 
into  a  retort,  capable  of  holding  half  a  pint  of 
water,  two  ounces  of  muriate  ot  soda,  (common 
salt : )  pour  on  it  half  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid, 
and  apply  the  heat  of  a  lamp  ;  a  great  quantity  of 
gas  is  produced,  which  might  be  collected  and  re- 
tained over  mercury.  But  to  serve  the  purpose 
of  this  experiment,  let  it  pass  through  a  glass  re- 
ceiver, having  two  openings,  into  one  of  which 
the  neck  of  the  retort  passes,  whilst,  from  the 
other,  a  bent  tube  proceeds,  which  ends  in  a  ves- 
sel of  water.  Before  closing  the  apparatus,  let  a 
thermometer  be  included  in  the  receiver,  to  show 
the  temperature  of  the  gas.  It  will  be  found  that 
the  mercury  in  the  thermometer  will  rise  only  a 
few  degrees  ;  whereas  the  water  in  the  vessel 
which  receives  the  bent  tube,  will  soon  become 
boiling  hot. 

Explanation. — Common  salt  consists  of  muria- 
tic acid,  united  to  soda  ;  on  presenting  sulphuric 
acid  to  this  union,  a  decomposition  takes  place, 
especially  when  assisted  by  neat.  The  sulphuric 
acid  unites  by  virtue  of  its  great  affinity  to  the 
soda,  and  forms  sulphate  of  soda,  or  Glauber's 
salt ;  the  muriatic  acid  becomes  therefore  disen- 
gaged, and  takes  the  gaseous  form  in  which  it  is 
capable  of  existing  at  the  common  temperature. 
To  trace  the  caloric  during  this  experiment,  as 
was  our  object,  we  must  remark,  that  it  first  flows 
from  the  lamp  to  the  disengaged,  muriatic  acid; 
and  converts  it  into  gas  ;  but  the  heat  thus  ex- 
pended is  chemically  united,  and  therefore  not 
appreciable  by  the  thermometer.  The  caloric, 
however,  is  again  evolved,  when  the  muriatic  acid 
gas  is  condensed  by  the  water,  with  which  it  forms 
liquid  muriatic  acid. 

In  this  experiment  we  therefore  trace  caloric  in 
a  chemical  combination  producing  gas  ;  and  from 
this  union  we  again  trace  it  in  the  condensation  of 
the  gas,  producing  sensible  heat. 

Such,  in  general,  is  the  cause  of  tire  formation 
and  fixation  of  gases.  It  may  be  further  observed, 
that  each  of  these  fluids  loses  or  suffers  the  disen- 
gagement of  different  quantities  of  heat,  as  it  be- 
comes more  or  less  solid  in  its  new  combination, 
or  as  that  combination  is  capable  of  retaining 
more  or  less  specific  heat. 

The  discovery  of  aeriform  gaseous  fluids  has 
occasioned  the  necessity  of  some  peculiar  instru- 
ments, by  means  of  which  those  substances  may 
be  conveniently  collected  and  submitted  to  exami- 
nation. The  principal  ones  for  that  purpose  are 
styled  the  pneumatic  apparatus. 

The  Pneumatic  trough  is  made  either  of 
wood  or  strong  sheet  iron,  tinned,  japanned,  or 
painted.  A  trough  of  about  two  feet  long,  sixteen 
inches  wide,  and  fifteen  high,  has  been  found  to 
be  sufficient  for  most  experiments.  Two  or  three 
inches  below  its  brim,  a  horizontal  shelf  is  fast- 
ened, in  dimension  about  half  or  one-third  part  of 
the  width  of  the  trough.  In  this  shelf  are  several 
holes :  these  holes  must  be  made  in  the  centre  of 
a  small  excavation,  shaped  like  a  funnel,  which  i' 
formed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  shelf. 
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i ,  trough  is  filled  with  water  sufficient  to 
cover  the  shelf  to  the  height  of  an  inch. 

The  use  of  this  shelf  is  to  support  receivers, 
jars,  or  bell-glasses,  which,  being  previously  filled 
with  water,  are  placed  invertedly,  their  open  end 
tnrned  down  upon  the  above-mentioned  holes, 
through  which  the  gases,  conveyed  there  and  di- 
rected by  means  of  the  funnel-shaped  excavation'*, 
rise  in  the  form  of  air  bubbles  into  the  receiver. 

When  the  gaceous  fluids  are  capable  ol  being 
absorbed  by  water,  as  is  the  case  with  some  of 
them,  the  trough  must  be  filled  with  mercury. 
The  price  and  gravity  of  tins  fluid  make  it  an  ob- 
ject of  convenience  and  economy  that  the  trough 
should  be  smaller  than  when  wat.r  is  used. 

A  mercurial  trough  is  best  cut  in  marble,  free- 
stone, or  a  solid  block  of  wood.  A  trough  about 
twelve  inches  long,  three  inches  wide,  and  four 
deep,  is  sufficient  for  all  private  experiments. 

Method  of  collecting  Gases,  ana  transferring 
them  from  one  vessel  to  another. — If  we  are  desi- 
rous of  transmitting  air  from  one  vessel  to 
another,  it  is  necessary  that  the  vessel  destined  to 
receive  it  be  full  of  water,  or  some  fluid  heavier 
than  air.  For  that  purpose,  take  a  wide-mouthed 
bell-glass,  or  receiver  ;  plunge  it  under  the  water 
in  the  trough,  in  order  to  fill  it  ;  then  raise  it  with 
the  mouth  downwards,  and  place  it  on  the  shelf 
of  the  trough,  so  as  to  cover  one  or  more  of  the 
holes  in  it. 

It  will  now  be  full  of  water,  and  continue  so  as 
long  as  the  mouth  remains  below  the  surface  of 
the  fluid  in  the  cistern  ;  for,  in  this  case,  the  water 
is  sustained  in  the  vessel  by  the  pressure  of  the  at- 
mosphere, in  the  same' manner  as  the  mercury  is 
sustained  in  the  barometer.  It  may  without  diffi- 
culty be  imagined,  that  if  common  air  (or  any 
other  fluid  resembling  common  air  in  lightness  aud 
elasticity)  be  suffered  to  enter  the  inverted  vessel 
filled  with  water,  it  will  rise  to  the  upper  part,  on 
account  of  its  levity,  and  the  surface  of  the  water 
will  subside.  To  exemplify  this,  take  a  glass,  or 
any  other  vessel,  in  that  state  which  is  usually 
called  empty,  and  plunge  it  into  the  water  with  its 
mouth  downwards  :  scarce  any  of  it  will  enter  the 
glass,  because  its  entrance  is  opposed  to  the  elas- 
ticity of^the  included  air  ;  but  if  the  vessel  be 
turned  with  its  mouth  upwards,  it  immediately 
fills,  and  the  air  rises  in  bubbles  to  the  surface. 
Suppose  this  operation  be  performed  under  one  of 
the  jars  or  receivers,  which  are  filled  with  water, 
and  placed  upon  the  perforated  shell,  the  air  will 
ascend  in  bubbles  as  before,  but,  instead  ol  esca- 
ping, it  will  be  caught  in  the  part  of  the  jar,  and 
'  pari  of  the  water  it  contains. 

In  this  manner  we  see  that  air  may  he  emptied 
out  of  one  vessel  into  another  by  a  kind  of  inverted 
pouring,  by  which  means  it  is  made  to  ascend 
from  the  lower  to  the  upper  vessel.  When 
the  receiving  vessel  has  a  narrow  neck,  the  air 
may  be  poured,  in  a  similar  manner,  through  an 
inverted  funnel,  inserted  in  its  mouth. 

If  the  air  is  to  be  transferred  from  a  vessel  that 
is  stopped  like  a  bottle,  the  bottle  must  be  un- 
-topped,  with  its  orifice  downwards  in  the  water ; 
and  then  inclined  in  such  a  manner  that  its  neck 
may  come  under  the  perforated  excavation  ol  the 
shell.  The  nut  will  escape  from  the  bottle,  and 
passing  iuto  the  ressel  destined  to  receive  it,  will 
ascend  in  it  in  the  form  of  bubbles. 

1"  "  'ion  is  performed, 

'he  n<  ivation  in  the  lower  part 

"I   the  shell  may  be  readily  conceived.     It   is,  as 
mentioned    before,    destined     to    collert    th, 

which  MOSjpes  i tin   vessel,  and  direct  it  in  its 

•  1  adapted  to  r»  ceive  it. 
Without  this  •  vcavation.  the  gas,  instead  of  pro- 


ceeding to  the  place  of  its  destination,  would  bo 
dispersed  and  lost,  unless  the  mouth  of  the  re- 
ceiving vessel  were  large. 

The  vessels,  or  receivers,  for  collecting  the  dis- 
engaged gases,  should  be  glass  cylinders,  j&rs,  or 
bell-glasses  of  various  sizes  ;  some  of  them  should 
be  open  at  both  ends,  others  should  be  fitted  with 
necks  at  the  top,  ground  perfectly  level,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  stopped  by  ground  flat  pieces  of 
metal,  glass,  slate,  &c.;  others  should  he  furnish- 
ed with  ground  stoppers  Some  should  be  gra- 
duated into  cubic  i  ches,  and  sub-divided  into  de- 
cimal or  other  equi-distant  parts.  Besides  these 
common  glass-bottles,  tumblers,  &c.  may  be 
used. 

Classification  of  Gases. — All  the  elastic  aeri- 
form fluids  with  which  we  are  hitherto  acquainted, 
are  generally  divided,  by  systematic  writers,  into 
two  classes  ;  namely,  those  that  are  respirahle  and 
capable  of  maintaining  combustion,  and  those 
that  are  not  respirahle,  and  incapable  of  main- 
taining combustion.  This  division,  indeed,  has 
its  advantage,  but  the  term  respirahle,  in  its  phy- 
siological application,  has  been  very  differently 
employed  by  different  writers.  Sometimes  by 
the  respirability  of  a  gas  has  been  meant  its 
power  of  supporting  life,  when  repeatedly  applied 
to  the  blood  in  the  lungs.  At  other  times  all  gases 
have  been  considered  respirahle  which  were  ca- 
pable of  introduction  into  the  lungs  by  voluntary 
efforts,  without  any  relation  to  their  vitality.  In 
the  last  case,  the  word  respirahle  seems  to  us 
most  properly  employed,  and  in  this  sense  it  is 
here  Used. 

N'on-respirable  gases  are  those  whieh,  when 
applied  to  the  external  organs  of  respiration,  sti- 
mulate the  muscles  of  the  epiglottis  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  keep  it  perfectly  close  on  the  glot- 
tis ;  thus  preventing  the  smallest  particle  of  gas 
from  entering  into  the  bronchia,  in  spite  of  vo- 
luntary exertions. 

Of  respirahle  gases,  or  those  which  are  capable 
of  being  taken  into  the  lungs  by  voluntary  efforts, 
only  one  has  the  power  of  uniformly  supporting 
life,  namely,  atmospheric  air ;  other  gases,  when 
respired,  sooner  or  later  impair  the  health  of  the 
human  constitution,  or  perhaps  occasion  death  ; 
but  in  different  modes. 

Some  gases  effect  no  positive  change  in  the 
blood  ;  animals  immersed  in  it  die  of  a  disease 
produced  by  the  privation  of  atmospheric  air, 
anah  gous  to  that  occasioned  by  their  submersion 
in  water. 

Others  again  produce  some  positive  change  in 
the  blood,  as  appears  from  the  experiments  of 
Dr.  Beddoes  and  Sir  Humphrey  Davy.  They 
seem  to  render  it  incapable  of  supplying  the  ner- 
vous and  muscular  fibres  with  principles  essential 
to  sensibility  and  irritability.  These  gase- ,  there- 
fore, destroy  animal  life  on  a  different  principle. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  above  classifi- 
cation is  not  very  precise,  but  capable  of  mis- 
leading the  student  without  proper  explanation. 

Gas,  azolic.     See  Nitrogen. 

Gas,  carbonic  acid.     See  Carbonic  acid. 

Gas,  heavy  carbonated  hydrogen.  See  Car- 
buret! ed  hydrogen  gat. 

Gas,hepatic.  See  Hydrogen  gas,sulphuretted. 

Gas-hydrogen.     See  Hydrogen. 

Gas,  light  carbonated  hydrogen.  See  Car- 
btiretUd  hydrogen  gas. 

Gaseous  oxide  of  carbon.  See  Carbon,  ,<ras- 
cous  oxide  of. 

OA'STRIC.  {Gastricus ;  from  ya^p,  the 
stomach.)     Appertaining  to  the  stomach. 

Gastkic  aktery.  Arteria  gastrica.  The. 
rhrhl  or  greater  gastric  arterv,  is  a  branch  of  th* 
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hepatic  ;  the  left,  or  lesser,  a  branch  of  the 
splenic. 

Gastric  juice.  Succusgastricus.  A  fluid 
separated  by  the  ston,- .  Digestion. 

GastrInum.     Potassa. 

GASTRI'TIS.  (From  yarnp,  the  stomach.) 
Inflammation  of  the  sto  qus  of  dis- 

ease hrthe  class  Pyrexia,  and  order  Phlegmasia 
of  Cullen.  It  is  known  by  pyrexia,  anxiety, 
heat,  and  pain  in  the  epigastrium,  increased  when 
any  thing  is  taki-n  into  the  stomach,  vomiting, 
hiccup,  pulse  small  and  hard,  and  prostration  of 
strength.     There  are  two  species  : 

1.  Gastritis  phlegmonodea,  with  acute  pain 
and  severe  fever. 

2.  Gastritis  erythematica,  when  the  pain  and 
fever  are  slighter,  with  an  erysipelatous  redness 
appearing  in  the  fauces. 

Gastritis  is  produced  by  acrid  substances  of 
various  kinds,  such  as  arsenic,  corrosive  subli- 
mate, Sic.  taken  into  the  stomach,  as  likewise  by 
food  of  an  improper  nature  ;  by  taking  large 
draughts  of  any  cold  liquor  when  the  body  is 
much  heated  by  exercise,  or  dancing ;  and  by 
repelled  exanthemata  and  gout.  Besides  these, 
it  may  arise  from  au  inflammation  of  some  of  the 
neighbouring  parts  being  communicated  to  the 
stomach. 

The  erysipelatous  gastritis  arises  chiefly  to- 
wards the  close  of  other  diseases,  marking  the 
certain  approach  to  dissolution,  and  being  unac- 
companied with  any  marks  of  general  inflamma- 
tion, or  by  any  burning  pain  in  the  stomach. 

The  symptoms  of  phlegmonous  gastritis,  as 
observed  above,  are  a  violent  burning  pain  in  the 
stomach,  with  great  soreness,  distention,  and 
flatulency  ;  a  severe  vomiting,  especially  after 
any  thing  is  swallowed,  whether  it  be  liquid  or 
solid  ;  most  distressing  thirst ;  restlessness,  anx- 
iety, and  a  continual  tossing  of  the  body,  with 
great  debility,  constant  watching,  and  a  frequent, 
hard,  and  contracted  pulse.  In  some  cases,  a 
severe  purging  attends. 

If  the  disease  increases  in  violence,  symptoms 
of  irritation  then  ensue  ;  there  is  a  great  loss  of 
strength,  with  faintings;  a  short  and  interrupted 
respiration ;  cold,  clammy  sweats,  hiccups, 
coldness  of  the  extremities,  an  intermittent  pulse, 
and  the  patient  is  soon  cut  off. 

The  event  of  gastritis  is  seldom  favourable,  as 
the  person  is  usually  either  suddenly  destroyed 
by  the  violence  of  the  inflammation,  or  else  it 
terminates  in  suppuration,  ulceration,  or  gan- 
grene. 

If  the  symptoms  are  very  mild,  and  proper  re- 
medies have  been  employed  at  an  early  period  of 
the  disease,  it  may,  however,  terminate  in  reso-^ 
lution,  and  that  in  the  course  of  the  first,  or,  at 
farthest,  the  second  week. 

Its  termination  in  suppuration  may1)e  known 
by  the  symptoms,  although  moderate,  exceeding 
the  continuance  of  this  period,  and  a  remission 
of  pain  occurring,  whilst  a  sense  of  weight  and 
anxiety  still  remain  ;  and,  on  the  formation  of  an 
abscess,  cold  shiverings  ensue,  with  marked  exa- 
cerbations in  the  ev  ening,  which  are  followed  by 
nio-ht  s-.veats,  and  other  symptoms  of  hectic  fever  : 
and  these  at  length  prove  fatal,  unless  the  pus  is 
thrown  up  by  vomiting,  and  the  ulcer  heals. 

Its  tendency  to  gangrene  maybe  dreaded,  from 
the  violence  of  its  symptoms  not  yielding  to  pro- 
per remedies  early  in  the  disease  ;  and,  when  be- 
gun, it  may  be  known  by  the  sudden  cessation  of 
the  pain  ;  by  the  pulse  continuing  its  frequency, 
but  becoming  weaker  ;  and  by  delirium,  with 
other  mirks  of  increasing  debility  ensuing 
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Fatal  cases  of  this  disease  show,  on  disaccUuii, 
a  considerable  redness  of  the  inner  coat  of  the 
stomach,  having  a  layer  of  coagulable  lymph 
lining  its  surface.  They  likewise  show  a  partial 
thickening  of  the  substance  of  the  organ,  at  the 
inflamed  part,  the  inflammation  seldom  extending 
overthe  whole  of  it.  Where  ulceration  has  taken 
place,  the  ulcers  sometimes  are  found  to  penetrate 
through  all  its  coats,  and  sometimes  only  through 
one  or  two  of  them. 

The  cure  is  to  be  attempted  by  copious  and  re- 
peated bleedings,  employed  at  an  early  period  of 
the  disease,  not  regarding  the  smallness  of  the 
pulse,  as  it  usually  becomes  softer  and  fuller  after 
the  operation :  also,  several  leeches  should  be 
applied  to  the  epigastrium,  followed  by  fomenta- 
tions or  the  hot  bath  ;  after  which  a  large  blister 
will  be  proper.  The  large  intestines  may  be  in 
some  measure  evacuated  by  a  laxative  clyster ; 
but  scarcely  any  internal  medicine  can  be  borne 
by  the  stomach,  till  the  violence  of  the  disease  is 
much  abated ;  we  may  then  try  magnesia,  or 
other  mild  cathartic,  to  clear  out  the  canal  effec- 
tually. Where  acrid  substances  have  been  taken, 
mucilaginous  drinks  may  be  freely  exhibited,  to 
assist  th»  ir  evacuation  and  sheathe  the  stomach  ; 
otherwise  only  in  small  quantity:  and,  in  the 
former  case,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  poi- 
son, other  chemical  remedies  may  come  in  aid, 
but  ought  never  to  be  too  much  relied  upon. 
Should  suppuration  occur,  little  can  be  done  be- 
yond avoiding  irritation,  and  supporting  strength 
by  a  mild  farinaceous  diet,  and  giving  opium  oc- 
casionally to  relieve  pain. 

GASTRO.  Names  compounded  with  this 
word,  have  some  connexion  with  the  stomach. 

GASTROCE'LE.  (From  ya?np,  the  stomach, 
and  Kt}\ij,  a  tumour.)  A  hernia  of  the  stomach, 
occasioned  by  a  protrusion  of  that  viscus  through 
the  abdominal  parietes.     See  Hernia  ventricuii. 

GASTROCNEMIUS.  (From  Xa^vp,  the 
stomach,  and  Kvr/pj,  the  leg.)  The  calf  or  belly 
of  the  leg. 

Gastrocnemius  externus.  Gemellus.  An 
extensor  muscle  of  the  foot,  situated  immediately 
under  the  integuments  at  the  back  part  of  the 
leg  ;  sometimes  called  gemellus :  this  latter  name 
is  adopted  by  Albinus.  Winslow  describes  it  as 
two  muscles,  which  he  calls  gastrocnemii ;  and 
Douglas  considers  this  and  the  following  as  a 
quadriceps,  or  muscle  with  four  heads,  to  which 
he  gives  the  name  of  extensor  tarsi  suralis.  It 
is  called  bi  femoro  calcanien  by  Dumas.  The 
gastrocnemius  externus  arises  by  two  distinct 
heads.  The  first,  which  is  the  thickest  and  long- 
est of  the  two,  springs  by  a  strong  thick  tendon 
from  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  inner  con- 
dyle of  the  os  femoris,  adhering  strongly  to  the 
capsular  ligament  of  the  joint,  between  which 
and  the  tendon  is  a  considerable  bursa  mucosa. 
The  second  head  arises  by  a  thinner  and  shorter 
tendon  from  the  back  part  of  the  outer  condyle  of 
the  os  femoris.  A  little  below  the  joint,  their 
fleshy  bellies  unite  in  a  middle  tendon,  and  be- 
low the  middle  of  the  tibia  they  cease  to  be 
fleshy,  and  terminate  in  a  broad  tendon,  which,  a 
little  above  the  lower  extremity  of  the  tibia, 
unite  with  that  of  the  gastrocnemius  internus,  to 
form  one  round  tendon,  sometimes  called  chorda 
magna,  but  commonly  tendo  Achillis. 

Gastrocnemius  internus.  Tibio  peronei 
calcanien  of  Dumas.  This,  which  is  situated 
immediately  under  the  last  described  muscle,  is 
sometimes  named  soleus,  on  account  of  its  shape, 
which  resembles  that  of  the  sole-fish.  It  arises 
by  two  heads.     The   first  springs   bv  temlinuu'-" 
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m^A  fleshy  fibre  fr°m  ' '"'  posterior  pan  of  the 
head  of  the  fibula,  and  for  some  way  below  it. 
The  second  arises  from  an  oblique  ridge  at  the  up  - 
per  and  posterior  part  of  the  tibia,  which  affords 
origin  to  the  inferior  edge  of  the  poplittus,  con- 
tinuing to  receive  fleshy  fibres  from  the  inner 
edge  of  the  tibia  for  some  way  down.  This  mus- 
cle, which  is  narrow  at  its  origin,  spreads  wider, 
as  it  descends,  as  far  as  its  middle  ;  after  which 
it  becomes  narrower  again,  and  begins  to  grow 
tendinous,  but  its  fleshy  fibres  do  not  entirely 
disappear  till  it  has  almost  reached  the  extremity 
of  the  tibia,  a  little  above  which  it  unites  with 
the  last-described  muscle,  to  form  the  tendo 
Achillis.  This  thick  round  chord  is  inserted  into 
the  lower  and  posterior  part  of  the  os  calcis, 
after  sliding  over  a  cartilaginous  surface  on  that 
bone,  to  which  it  is  connected  by  a  tendinous 
sheath  that  is  furnished  with  a  large  bursa  mu- 
cosa. 

Both  the  gastrocnemii  have  the  same  use,  viz. 
that  of  extending  the  foot  by  drawing  it  back- 
wards and  downwards. 

GASTROCOLIC.  (Gastrocolicus ;  from 
yasT?p,  the  stomach,  and  kw\ov,  the  colon.)  A 
term  applied  to  a  vein  which  proceeds  from  the 
stomach  to  the  colon. 

GASTRODY'NIA.  (From  yawp,  the  sto- 
mach, and  oi5uvtj,  pain.)     Pain  in  the  stomach. 

Gastroepiploic  artery.  Arteria  gaitri- 
co-epiploica.  The  branch  of  the  greater  gastric 
artery  that  runs  to  the  epiploon. 

GASTRORAPHY.  {Gastroraphe ;  from 
yapjp,  the  stomach,  and  piupr],  a  suture.)  The 
sewing  of  wounds  of  the  abdomen. 

GASTROTO'MIA.  (From  yrnp,  the  belly, 
and  ripvu),  to  cut.)  The  operation  of  cutting 
open  the  belly. 

GAU'BIUS,  Jerome  David,  a  celebrated 
Dutch  physician,  was  a  pupil  of  the  illustrious 
Boerhaave  at  Leyden,  where  he  graduated  in 
1725.  and  about  10  years  after  he  became  profes- 
sor there,  and  taught  with  great  applause  for  a 
period  of  forty  years.  His  reputation  was  ex- 
tended all  over  Europe  by  several  valuable  publi- 
cations, particularly  by  his  "  Institutiones  Patho- 
logix  Medicinalis,"  and  his  "Adversaria;" 
which  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  improvement 
both  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine.  In 
another  work,  he  treated  ably  of  the  medical  re- 
gulation of  the  mind  :  and  he  printed  also  a  very 
elegant  little  bonk  "  D«  Mcthodo  enncinnandi 
formulas  Medicamentorum."  He  died  in  1780, 
in  the  76th  year  of  his  age. 

('•  \  ILK.     See  Myrica  gale. 

GA'A.  (Fiom  gascht,  a  German  word  which 
means  an  eruption  of  wind.)     Sec  Gas. 

OEHLENlTE.  A  mineral  substance  allied 
to  Vesuvian  found  along  with  calcareous  spar  in 
the  Tyrol. 

Geiso'ma.  (From  ytwov,  the  eaves  of  the 
house.)  Geison.  The  prominent  parts  of  the 
eye-brows,  which  hangs  over  the  eyes  like  the 
caves  of  a  doom. 

on.     See  Geisoma. 
I  an  in  os.     (From  ytXaw,  to   laugh.)     An 
epithet  for  the  four  middle  lore-teeth,  because  they 
are  shown  in  laughter. 

rrom  ytXnoi,  to  laugh.)     The 
h.      See  Sunlnmc  laugh. 

(.1.  LATIN.  Gelly,  or  jelly.  An  animal 
substancr  soluble  in  water,  but  not  in  alkohol : 
capable  oi  ■■Bimlng  ■  will  known  elastic  or  trera- 
uloos  eoaaistOBCe,  by  cooling,  when  the  water  is 
not  too  abundant,  and  liquiliable  ap:ain,  by  increas- 
ing its  temperature.  This  la.-t  property  remark - 
pblv  di*tinsiii*hrs   jf  frnm  albumen,  which  be 
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cornea  consistent  by  heat.    It  is  precipitateu  i 
insoluble  form  by  tannin,  and  it  is  this  action  ol 
tannin  on  gelatin  that  is  the  foundation  of  the  art 
of  tanning  leather. 

Jellies  are  very  common  in  our  kitchens  ;  they 
may  be  extracted  from  all  the  parts  of  animals, 
by  boiling  them  in  water.  Hot  wat>  r  dissolves  a 
large  quantity  of  this  substance.  Acids  likewise 
dissolve  them,  as  do  likewise  more  particularly 
the  alkalies.  Jelly,  which  has  been  extracted 
without  long  decoction,  possesses  most  of  'he 
characters  of  vegetable  mucilage  ;  but  it  is  seldom 
obtained  without  a  mixture  of  albumen. 

Jellies,  in  a  pure  state,  have  scarcely  any  smell 
or  remarkable  taste.  By  distillation,  they  afford 
an  insipid  and  inodorous  phlegm,  which  easily 
putrefies.  A  stronger  heat  causes  them  to  swell 
up,  btcome  black,  and  emit  a  foetid  odour,  ac- 
companied with  white  acrid  fumes  An  impure 
volatile  alkali,  together  with  empyreumatic  oil, 
then  passes  over,  leaving  a  spongy  coal,  not  easily 
burned,  and  containing  common  salt  and  phos- 
phate of  lime. 

The  jelly  of  various  animal  substances  is  pre- 
pared for  the  use  of  sea-faring  persons  under  the 
name  of  portable  soup.  The  whole  art  of  per- 
forming this  operation  consists  in  boiling  the 
meat,  and  taking  the  scum  off,  as  usual,  until  the 
soup  possesses  the  requisite  flavour.  It  is  then 
suffered  to  cool,  in  order  that  the  fat  may  be  se- 
parated. In  the  next  place,  it  is  mixed  with  five 
or  six  whites  of  eggs,  and  slightly  boiled.  This 
operation  serves  to  clarify  the  liquid,  by  the  re- 
moval of  opaque  particles,  which  uniw  with  the 
white  of  ejjg  at  the  time  it  becomes  solid  by  the 
heat,  and  are  consequently  removed  along  with  it. 
The  liquor  is  then  to  be  strained  through  flannel, 
and  evaporated  on  th£  water-bath,  to  the  consist- 
ence of  a  very  thick  paste  ;  after  which  it  is 
spread,  rather  thin,  upon  a  smooth  stone,  then  cut 
into  cakes,  and,  lastly,  dried  in  a  stove,  until  it 
becomes  brittle.  These  cakes  may  be  kept  lour 
or  five  years,  if  defended  from  moisture  When 
intended  to  be  used,  nothing  more  is  required  to 
be  done  than  to  dissolve  a  sufficient  quantity  in 
boiling  water,  which  by  that  means  becomes  con- 
verted into  soup. 

Jelly  is  also  found  in  vegetables,  as  ripe  cur- 
rants, and  other  berries  mixed  with  an  acid. 

GELA'TIO.     (From  gelo,  to  freeze. ) 

1.  Freezing. 

2.  That  rigidity  of  the  body  which  happens. 
in  a  catalepsy,  as  if  the  person  were  frozen. 

GEM.  This  word  is  used  to  denote  a  stone 
which  is  considered  as  precious  ;  as  the  diamond, 
ruby,  sapphire,  topaz,  chrysolite,  beryl,  eme- 
rald, &c. 

GEME'LLUS.  (From  geminus,  double, 
having  a  fellow.)  See  Gastrocnemius  and  Ge- 
mini. 

GEMINI.  Gemelli  of  Winslow.  Part  of 
the  marxupialis  of  Covvper.  Ischio  spini  tro- 
chanterien  of  Dumas.  A  muscle  of  the  thigh, 
which  has  been  a  subject  ol  dispute  among  ana- 
tomists since  the  dajs  ol  Vesaiius.  Some  de- 
scribe it  as  two  distinct  muscles  ;  and  hence  the 
name  it  has  gotten  of  gemini.  Others  contend 
that  it  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  single  muscle. 
The  truth  is,  that  it  consists  of  two  portions, 
which  are  united  together  by  a  tendinous  and 
fleshy  membrane,  and  afford  a  passage  between 
them  to  the  tendon  of  the  obdurator  internus, 
which  they  inclose  as  it  were  in  a  purse.  These 
two  portions  are  placed  under  the  glutaeus  maxi- 
mus,  between  the  ischium  and  the  great  tro- 
chanter. 

The  superior  portion,  which  is  the  shortest  and 
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thickest  of  the  two,  arises  fleshy  from  the  exter- 
nal surface  of  the  spine  of  the  ischium  ;  and  the 
inferior,  from  the  tuberosity  of  that  bone,  and 
likewise  from  the  posterior  sacro-ischiatic  liga- 
ment. They  are  inserted,  tendinous  and  fleshy, 
into  the  cavity  at  the  root  of  the  great  trochan- 
ter. Between  the  two  portions  of  this  muscle, 
and  the  termination  of  the  obturator  internus, 
there  is  a  small  bursa  mucosa,  connected  to  both, 
and  to  that  part  of  the  capsular  ligament  of  the 
joint  which  lies  under  the  gemini. 

This  mu*cle  assists  in  rolling  the  os  femoris 
outwards,  and  prevents  the  tendon  of  the  obtura- 
tor internus  from  slipping  out  of  its  place  while 
that  muscle  is  in  action. 

GEMMA.     1.  A  precious  stone  or  gem. 

2.  In  botany  this  term  is  now  applied  exclusive- 
ly to  the  buds  on  the  stems  of  plants.  The  an- 
cients used  the  terras  germen  and  oculus  to  denote 
those  huds  which  contain  the  rudiments  of  branches 
and  leaves,  and  gemma  those  in  which  flowers 
only  are  contained  ;  but  by  the  moderns,  ger- 
men  has  been  appHed  to  denote  the  rudiment  of 
the  fruit,  or  as  a'  generic  term  for  all  buds. — 
Thompson. 

A  gemma  or  bud  contains  the  rudiments  of  a 
plant,  or  of  part  of  a  plant,  for  a  while  in  a  latent 
state,  till  the  time  of  the  year,  and  other  circum- 
stances, favour  their  evolution.  In  the  bud, 
therefore,  the  vital  principle  is  dormant.  Buds 
of  trees  or  shrubs,  destined  for  cold  countries, 
are  formed  in  the  course  of  the  summer  in  the 
bosoms  of  their  leaves,  and  are  generally  solitary  ; 
but  in  the  Lonicera  canrulea,  or  blue-berried 
honey-suckle,  they  grow  one  under  another  for 
three  successive  seasons. 

The  buds  of  the  plane  tree,  Platanus,  are 
concealed  in  the  footstalk,  which  must  be  removed 
befort  they  can  be  seen,  and  which  they  force  off 
by  their  increase  ;  so  that  no  plant  can  have  more 
truly  and  necessarily  deciduous  leaves. 

Shrubs  in  general  have  no  buds,  neither  have 
the  trees  of  hot  climates. 

Buds  are  various  in  their  forms,  but  very  uni- 
form in  the  same  species,  or  even  genus.  They 
consist  of  scales  closely  enveloping  each  other, 
and  enfoldiig  the  embryo  plant  or  branch.  Ex- 
ternally they  have  often  an  additional  guard  of 
gum,  resin,  or  vvoolliness,  against  wet  or  cold. 
The  horse-chesnut  affords  a  fine  example  of 
large  and  well-fonued  buds. 

The  contents  of  buds  are  different,  even  in 
different  species  of  the  same  genus,  as  willows. 
The  buds  of  some  produce  leaves  only,  others 
flowers,  while  in  other  species  the  same  bud 
bears  hoth  leaves  and  flowers.  Different  causes, 
depending  on  the  soil  or  situation,  seem  in  one 
case  to  generate  leaf-buds,  in  another  flower-buds. 
In  general,  whatever  checks  the  luxuriant  produc- 
tion of  leaf-buds,  favours  the  formation  of  flowers 
and  seeds.—- Smith. 

Gems  are  found  in  all  trees  and  shrubs  in  tem- 
perate climates.  In  the  majority  of  instances 
they  are  visible  from  the  first,  in  which  case  they 
are  axillary,  that  is,  seated  in  the  axilla;  of  the 
leaves,  or  the  angle  which  the  upper  part  of  the 
footstalk  of  the  leaf  makes  with  the  surface  of 
the  stem  ;  but  in  some  instances,  as  the  sumachs 
and  planes,  they  are  latent,  being  hid  within  the 
base  of  the  footstalk,  and  never  seen  until  the 
fall  of  the  leaf.  Gems  are  however  sometimes 
protruded  from  the  trunk,  long  after  it  has  ceased 
to  produce  leaves,  as  in  the  case  of  adventitious 
buds ;  they  are  also  situated  on  roots,  and  on 
tubers,  but  in  these  cases  they  are  usually  deno- 
rninated  oculi,  or  eyes.  . 

Annual  plants  are  supposed  to  be  furnished 
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with  gems  ;  but  although  they  are  devoid  of  co» 
vered  gems,  yet  their  lateral  shoots  proceed  from 
naked  buds  which  immediately  spread  into  fo- 
liage. 

The  relative  position  of  axillary  gems  is  ne- 
cessarily regulated  by  that  of  the  leaf,  and  there- 
fore we  find  them, 

1.  Opposite,  or  placed  exactly  on  the  same 
line  on  opposite  sides  of  the  stem  or  the  branch. 

2.  Alternate,  or  placed  alternately,  although 
on  opposite  sides  ;  and, 

3.  Spiral,  that  is  placed  round  the  stem  or 
branch  in  such  a  manner  that  a  cord  wound  in  a 
spiral  manner  round  it  would  touch  each  gem. 
They  are  said  to  be  simple  or  solitary,  when  one 
gem  only  is  seen  in  the  axilla  of  each  leaf,  as  in 
the  greater  number  of  instances  ;  and  aggregate, 
when,  as  in  some  plants,  two,  three,  or  even 
more  are  protruded  at  the  same  time :  thus  we 
find  two  in  the  Sambucus  nigra,  or  common 
elder  ;  three  in  the  Aristolochia  sipho,  or  broad- 
leaved  birth-wort ;  and  many  in  the  Zanthoxy- 
lum  fraxineum,  or  toothache  tree. 

Du  Hamel  first  noticed  the  fact,  that  stems 
and  branches  furnished  with  alternate  axillary 
gems  have  generally  one  terminal  gem  only  ;  and 
those  with  opposite  have  generally  three  terminal 
gems. 

The  gems  on  most  trees  and  shrubs  rise  with  a 
Broad  base  from  the  furface  where  they  are  pro- 
truded, and  consequently  being  in  close  contact 
with  it,  are  said  to  be  sessile ;  but  they  are  dis- 
tant or  stalked  on  some,  as  the  common  alder,  on 
which  they  are  supported  on  a  short  footstalk, 
and  are  termed  pedicillata  or  stalked. 

Gems  differ  very  considerably  in  the  number 
and  characters  of  the  enclosing  scales,  their  con- 
tents, the  folding  up  of  the  leaves  within  them, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  evolved  in  the 
spring. 

a.  The  scales  differ  in  size  and  texture,  even  in 
the  same  gem :  in  the  gems  of  different  plants, 
they  differ  also  in  numher  and  in  the  nature  of 
their  coverings  ;  some  gems  are  entirely  destitute 
of  scales  ;  as  those  of  annual  plants,  and  many 
perennials  of  tropical  climates.  The  scales  in 
some  instances  are  besmeared  with  a  resinous 
matter;  in  others  they  are  entirely  free  from 
any  moist  exudation,  but  are  smooth  and  polished, 
being  covered  with  a  dry  gummy  varnish ;  or 
they  are  externally  hairy  or  enveloped  in  a  velve- 
ty down. 

Gems  are  arranged  into  three  species  : 

1.  Gemma  foliif era,  leaf  gems. 

2.  Gemma  florifera,  flower  gems. 

3.  Gemma  mixta,  mixed  gems. 

The  Amygdalus  persica,  or  peach-tree,  the 
Daphne  mezereum,  and  many  other  plants,  afford 
examples  of  distinct  leaf  and  flower  gems  ;  the 
Syringa  vulgaris  and  JEsculus  hippocastanum, 
of  mixed  gems  ;  and  the  pear  and  apple  trees  of 
both  leaf  and  mixed  gems. 

The  leaves,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  are 
variously  folded  up  so  as  to  occupy  the  smallest 
possible  space  in  the  gem.  This  regulates  the 
expansion  of  the  leaves  when  the  gem  opens  in 
spring,  and  it  is  invariably  the  same  in  individual 
plants  of  the  same  species.  This  process  is 
termed  foliation,  and  the  figures  which  the 
leaves  assume  at  the  time  have  received  different 
appellations. — Thompson. 

1.  Foliatio  involuta,  involute,  in  which  each 
internal  margin  of  the  leaf  is  rolled  inwards  ;  as 
in  Humuluslupulus  and  Nympha  lulea>. 

2.  F.  revoluta,  revolute,  in  which  the  lateral 
margins  are  rolled  outwards :  as  in  willow«.  and 
Bnmpx  pntientin. 
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h  .  ulutu,  obvolute,  in  which  one  leal, 
doubled  length  ways,  embraces  within  its  doubling 
mi-half  of  the  other  leaf,  folded  in  the  same 
manner  ;  as  in  Sulvia  officinalis,  and  Dipsacus 
communis. 

4.  F.  convoluta,  convolute,  in  which  the  leaf 
is  rolled  length- ways  in  a  spiral  manner,  one 
margin  forming  the  axis  round  which  the  other 
turn-. ;  a*  m  /'/  itntM  domestica,  and  Prunus  ar- 
meniura,  the  cabbage,  grasses,  fcc. 

6.  F.  equilans,  cquitant,  in  which  the  leaf  is 
■o  folded  that  the  two  sides  deeply  embrace  the 
opposite  leal,  which  in  its  turn  encloses  the  one 
opposed  to  it,  and  so  on  to  the  centre  of  the  bud  ; 
this  is  beautifully  exemplified  in  the  Hcmarocallis, 
or  day-lily,  and  Syringa  vulgaris. 

6.  F.  eonduplicatn,  in  which  the  two  sides  of 
the  leaf  lie  parallel  to  each  other  ;  as  in  Fagus 
aylvalica,  and  Quercus  robur. 

7.  F.  plicata,  plaited,  the  leaf  being  folded  up 
like  a  fan  ;  a*  in  Betula  alba,  and  Alchemilla 
vulgaris. 

8.  F.  reclinata,  rcclinatc,  turned  down,  the 
leaf  hanging  down  and  wrapt  round  the  footstalk  ; 
as  in  Aconitum  and  Arum. 

9.  F.  circinata,  circinal,  in  which  the  leaf  is 
rolled  from  the  apex  to  the  base  ;  as  in  all  ferns. 

As  the  gems  open,  the  leaves  gradually  unfold 
themselves,  and  assume  their  natural  forms  ;  but 
the  opening  of  the  bud  does  not  in  every  instance 
immediately  set  free  the  leaves,  for  in  some  gems 
each  leal  is  separately  enclosed  in  a  membraneous 
cover. 

(iKMMACEUS.  A  term  used  by  botanists  'o 
a  flower-stalk  which  grows  out  of  a  leaf-bud,  as 
is  leco  in  the  Berberis  vulgaris. 

GEMMATIO.  (From  gemma,  a  bud.)  A 
term  used  by  Linnaeus  expressive  of  the  origin, 
form,  &c.  of  buds. 

G  kmu'rsa.  (From  gemo,  to  groan  :  so  called 
from  the  pain  it  was  said  to  occasion  in  walking. ) 
The  name  of  an  excrescence  between   the  toes. 

Genei'as.     (From  yivvq,  the  cheek.) 

1.  The  downy  hairs  which  first  cover  the 
cheek. 

2.  The  name  of  a  bandage  mentioned  by  f!a- 
len,  which  covers  the  cheek,  and  comes  Under 
the  chin. 

GENERATION.  ( Generatio ;  from  yuvojiat, 
to  beget.)  Many  ingenious  hypotheses  have  been 
instituted  by  physiologists  to  explain  the  mystery 
of  generation  :  but  the  whole  of  our  knowledge 
•  ruing  it  appears  to  he  built  upon  the  phe- 
nomena it  affords,  and  may  be  seen  in  the  works 
of  Bailer,  llulfon,  Cruickshanks,  and  Haighton. 
It  is  -i  sexual  action,  performed  in  different  u.*\s 
in  most  animals  ;  many  of  them  have  different 
sexes,  and  require  conjunction :  such  arc  the 
human  specie*,  quadrupeds,  an  1  others.  The 
females  of  quadrupeds  have  a  matrix,  separated 
into  two  cavities,  ulvnis  birornis,  and  a  consi- 
derable number  of  teats  ;  they  have  no  menstrual 
flux  ;  most  of  them  bear  several  young  at  a  time, 
and  the  period  of  their  Natation  is  generally 
short.  The  generation  of  birds  is  very  different. 
I  hi  ttrong  genital  organ,  which  is 

often  double.    The  vulva  in  the  females  is  placed 
behind  the  una  ;  the  ovaries  have  do  matrices, 

and  there  is  :i  duct  for  the  purpose  ol   Conveying 

the  eggfrom  the  •variant  into  the  intestines  :  this 

passage  i-  i  alii  d  the  oviduct.     The  eggs  ol  pul- 

btva  exhibited  unexpected  facta  to  phyiiolo- 

,  who  examined  the  phenomena  of  incuba- 
tion. The  most  important  discoveries  are  those 
of  the  immortal  Jlaller,  who  Imind  the  chicken 
perfectly  formed  in   eggs  which  wire  not  feenn- 
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tween  fishes  ;  the  female  deposits  her  eggs  on  tht 
sands,  over  which  the  male  passes,  and  emits  its 
seminal  fluid,  doubtless  for  the  purpose  of  fecun- 
dating them  ;  these  eggs  are  hatched  after  a  cer- 
tain time.  The  males  of  several  oviparious 
quadrupeds  have  a  double  or  forked  organ,  in- 
sects exhibit  all  the  varieties  which  are  observed 
in  other  animals  :  there  are  some,  indeed  the 
greater  number,  which  have  the  sexes  in  two 
separate  individuals  ;  among  others,  the  repro- 
duction is  made  either  with  or  without  conjunc- 
tion, as  in  the  winc-fretter  ;  one  of  these  insects, 
confined  alone  beneath  a  glass,  produces  a  great 
number  of  Others.  The  organ  of  the  male  in  in- 
sects is  usually  armed  with  two  hocks  to  seize  the 
female  :  the  place  of  these  organs  is  greatly 
varied  ;  with  some,  it  is  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
belly,  near  the  chest,  as  in  the  female  dragon-fly ; 
in  others,  it  is  ai  the  extremity  of  the  antenna, 
as  in  the  male  spider.  Most  worms  are  herma- 
phrodite ;  each  individual  has  both  sexes.  Polypi, 
with  respect  to  generation,  are  singular  animals  ; 
they  are  reproduced  by  buds  or  onsets  ;  a  bud  is 
separated  from  each  vigon  u*  polypus,  which  is 
fixed  to  some  neighbouring  body,  and  grows  : 
polypi  are  likewise  found  on  their  surface,  in  the 
same  manner  as  branches  issue  from  plants. 
These  are  the  principal  modes  of  generation  in 
animals.  In  the  human  species,  which  engages 
our  attention  more  particularly,  the  phenomena 
are  as  follow  : 

The  part  of  the  male,  in  the  act  of  reproduc- 
tion, is  to  deposit  the  semen  in  the  vagina  at  a 
greater  or  les9  distance  from  the  orifice  of  the 
uterus. 

The  function  which  the  female  discharges  is 
much  more  obscure  ;  some  feel,  at  this  moment, 
very  strong  voluptuous  sensations  ;  others  appear 
entirely  insensible  ;  whilst  others,  again,  expe- 
rience a  sensation  which  is-  very  paiiifu  .  Some 
of  them  pour  out  a  mucous  substance  in  considera- 
ble abundance,  at  the  instant  ol  the  most  vivid 
pleasure  :  whilst,  in  the  greater  pari,  this  pheno- 
menon is  entirely  wanting.  In  all  these  respect", 
there  is,  perhaps,  no  exact  resemblance  between 
any  fwo  females. 

se  different  phenomena  are  common  to  the 
most  frequent  acts  of  copulation,  that  is,  to  those 
which  do  not  produce  impregnation,  as  well  as 
those  which  arc  effective. 

The  most  recent  opinion  is,  that  the  uterus 
during  impregnation  opens  a  little,  draws  in  the 
semen  by  aspiration,  and  directs  it  to  the  ovarium 
by  means  of  the  Fallopian  tubes,  the  fimbriated 
extremity  of  which  closely  embraces  that  organ. 

The  contact  of  the  semen  determines  the  rup- 
ture of  one  of  the  vesicles,  and  the  fluid  that 
passes  from  it,  or  the  vesicle  itself,  passes  into 
the  uterus,  where  the  new  individual  is  to  be 
developed. 

However  satisfactory  this  explanation  may 
appear,  it  is  purely  hypothetical,  and  even  con- 
trary to  tlie  experiments  of  the  most  exact  ob- 
servers. 

In  the  numerous  attempts  made  upon  animals 
by  Harvey,  DcGraaf,  Valisneri,  &c,  the  semen 
has  never  been  perceived  in  the  cavity  o:  the, 
uterus;  much  !c.-s  has  :t  been  seen  in  the  Fallo- 
pian tube  at  the  surface  of  tlie  ovarium.  II  i> 
quite  the  same  with  the  motion  which  the  Fallo- 
pian tube  is  supposed  to  have  in  embracing  the 
circumference  of  the  ovarium  :  it  has  never  been 
proved  by  experiment.  Even  if  one  should  sup- 
pose that  the  semen  penetrates  into  the  uterus  at 
the  moment  of  coition,  wli'di  is  not  impossible, 
though  it  has  not  been  observed,  it  would  still  e 
'i  to  comprehend  how  the  fluid  could 
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uto  mo  Fallopian  tubes,  and  arrive  at  the 
ovarium.  The  uterus  in  the  empty  state  is  not 
'contractible  ;  the  uterine  orifice  of  the  Fallopian 
tubes  is  extremely  narrow,  and  these  canals  have 
no  known  sensible  motion. 

On  account  of  the  difficulty  of  conceiving  the 
passage  of  the  semen  to  the  ovarium,  some  authors 
have  imagined  that  this  matter  is  not  carried 
there,  but  only  the  vapour  which  exhales  from  it, 
or  the  aura  seminalis.  Others  think  that  the 
semen  is  absorbed  in  the  vagina,  passes  into  the 
venous  sj-stem,  and  arrives  at  the  ovaria  by  the 
arteries.  The  phenomena  which  accompany  the 
fecundation  of  women  are,  then,  nearly  unknown. 
An  equal  obscurity  rests  on  the  fecundation  of 
other  mammiferous  females.  Nevertheless,  it 
would  be  more  easy  to  conceive  a  passage  of  the 
semen  to  the  ovaria  in  these,  since  the  litems  and 
the  Fallopian  tubes  possess  a  peristaltic  motion 
like  that  of  the  intestines.  Fecundation,  how- 
ever, faking  place  by  the  contact  of  the  semen 
with  the  ova,  in  fishes,  reptiles  and  birds,  it  is 
not  very  likely  that  nature  employs  ar.y  other 
mode  for  the  mammifera  ;  it  is  necessary,  then, 
to  consider  it  as  very  probable  that,  either  at  the 
instant  of  coition,  or  at  a  greater  or  less  time 
afterwards,  the  semen  arrives  at  the  ovarium, 
where  it  exerts  more  especially  its  action  upon 
the  vessels  most  developed. 

But,  even  should  it  be  out  of  doubt  that  the 
Semen  arrives  at  the  vesicles  of  the  ovarium,  it 
would  still  remain  to  be  known  how  its  contact 
animates  the  germ  contained  in  it.  Now,  this 
phenomenon  is  one  of  those  on  which  our  senses, 
and  even  our  mind,  have  no  hold  :  it  is  one  of 
those  impenetrable  mysteries  of  which  we  are, 
and,  perhaps,  shall  ever  remain  ignorant. 

We  have,  however,  on  this  subject  some  very 
ingenious  experiments  of  Spallanzani,  which  have 
removed  the  difficulty  as  far  as  it  seems  possible. 

This  philosopher  has  proved  by  a  great  number 
of  trials,  1st,  that  three  grains  of  semen,  dissolved 
in  two  pounds  of  water,  are  sufficient  to  give 
to  it  the  fecundating  virtue  ;  2d,  that  the  sper- 
matic animalcula  are  not  necessary  to  fecundation, 
as  Buflfon  and  other  authors  have  thought ;  3d, 
that  the  aura  scminalis,  or  seminal  vapour,  has 
no  fecundating  property  ;  4lh,  that  a  bitch  can 
be  impregnated  by  the  mechanical  injection  of 
semen  into  her  vagina,  &c.  &c. 

It  is  thus  necessary  to  consider  as  conjectural 
what  authors  say  about  the  general  signs  of 
fecundation.  At  "the  instance  of  conception,  the 
woman  feels,  it  is  said,  a  universal  tremor,  con- 
tinued for  some  time,  accompanied  by  a  voluptu- 
ous sens  'tion  ;  the  features  are  discomposed,  the 
eyes  lose  their  brilliancy,  the  pupils  are  dilated, 
the  visage  pale,  &c.  No  doubt,  impregnation  is 
sometimes  accompanied  by  these  signs  ;  but  many 
mothers  have  never  felt  them,  and  reach  even  the 
third  month  of  their  pregnancy  without  suspect- 
ing their  situation."— Magendie\i  Physiology. 

Fecundation  having  thus  taken  place,  a  motion 
is  induced  in  the  vivified  ovum,  which  ruptures 
1he  tender  vesicle  that  contains  it;  the  fimbria: 
of  the  Fallopian  tube  then  grasp  and  convey  it 
into  the  tube,  which,  by  its  peristaltic  motion, 
conducts  it  into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  there  to 
be  evolved  and  brought  to  maturity,  and,  at  the 
expiration  of  nine  months,to  be  sent  into  the  world. 

Generation,  organs  of.  The  parts  sub- 
servient to  generation  in  a  woman  are  divided 
into  external  and  internal.  The  external  parts 
are  the  mom  veneris,  the  labia,  the  perinaum, 
the  clitoris,  and  the  nympha.  To  these  may  be 
added  the  meatus  urinarius,  or  orifice  of  the 
urethra.  The  hymen  mav  he  esteemed  the  bnr- 
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rice  between  the  external  and  internal  parts.  1  in- 
internal  parts  of  generation  are  the  vagina  ami 
uterus,  and  its  appendages. 

The  parts  which  constitute  the  organs  of  gene- 
ration in  men,  are  the  penis,  testes,  and  vestcula 
seminal  rs. 

GENICULATE'S.  Geniculate  ;  bent  like  the 
knee  :  applied  to  the  culm  or  straw  of  grasses  ; 
as  in  A'opecuris  geniculatus. 

GENU).  (From  ytvtiov,  the  chin.)  Names 
compounded  of  this  word  belong  to  muscles  which 
are  attached  to  the  chin. 

Genio-hyo-glossus.  (From  ytvuov,  the 
chin,  vociScs,  the  os  hyoides,  and  y\uam,  the 
tongue ;  so  called  from  its  origin  and  insertion.) 
Genio  glossus  of  some  authors.  The  muscle 
which  forms  the  fourth  layer  between  the  lower 
jaw  and  os  hyoides.  It  arises  from  a  rough  pro- 
tuberance in  the  inside  of  the  middle  of  the  lower 
jaw  ;  its  fibres  run  like  a  fan,  forwards,  upwards, 
and  backwards,  and  are  inserted  into  the  tip, 
middle,  and  root  of  the  tongue,  and  base  of  the 
os  hyoides,  near  its  corner.  Its  use  is  to  draw 
the  tip  of  the  tongue  backwards  into  the  mouth, 
the  middle  downwards,  and  to  render  its  back 
concave.  It  also  draws  its  root  and  the  os  hy- 
oides forwards,  and  thrusts  the  tongue  out  of  the 
mouth. 

Genio-iitoideus.  (From  ytvuov,  the  chin, 
and  voaccs,  the  os  hyoides ;  so  called  from  it* 
origin  in  the  chin,  and  its  insertion  in  the  os  hy- 
oides. )  The  muscle  which  constitutes  the  third 
layer  between  the  lower  jaw  and  os  hyoides.  It 
is  a  long,  thin,  and  fleshy  muscle,  arising  tendi- 
nous from  a  rough  protuberance  at  the  inside  of 
the  chin,  and  growing  somewhat  broader  and 
thicker  as  it  descends  backward  to  be  inserted 
by  very  short  tendinous  fibres  into  both  the  edges 
of  the  base  of  the  os  hyoides.  It  draws  the  os 
hyoides  forwards  to  the  chin. 

Geniopharynge'us.  See  Constrictor  pha- 
ryngis  superior. 

GE'NIPI.  A  term  of  barbarous  origin  applied 
to  two  plants. 

Genipi  album.     See  Artemisia  rupestris. 

Genipi  verum.  The  plant  directed  for  medi- 
cinal purposes  under  this  title,  is  the  Achillea — 
foliis  pinnatis,  pinnis  simplicibus,  glabris, 
punctatis,  of  Hallcr.  It  has  a  very  grateful 
smell,  and  a  very  bitter  taste,  and  is  exhibited  in 
Switzerland,  in  epilepsy,  diarrhoea,  and  debility 
of  the  stomach. 

GENI'STA.  (From  genu,  a  knee ;  so  called 
from  the  inflection  and  angularity  of  its  twigs.) 
1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnxan 
system.     Class,  Diadelphia;  Order,  Decandria. 

2.  The  pharmacopocial  name  of  the  common 
broom.     See  Sparhum  scoparium. 

Genista  cahariensis.  This  tree  was  sup- 
posed to  afford  the  lignum  Rhodium,  which  h 
now  known  to  be  an  aspalathus.  See  Aspalathus 
canariensis. 

Genista  spinosa  indica.  Bahel  schulli. 
An  Indian  tree,  a  decoction  of  the  roots  of  which 
is  diuretic.  The  leaves,  boiled  and  sprinkled  in 
vinegar,  have  the  same  effect,  according  to  Ray. 

Gknista  tinctoria.  The  systematic  name 
of  Chamapartium,  or  Dyer's  broom. 

GENITA'LE.  ( From  gigno,  to  beget.)  The 
membrum  virile.     See  Penis. 

Genita'lium.  (From  genitale,  the  mem- 
brum virile. )     A  disease  of  the  genital  parts. 

GENITICA.  (From  yuvn/iai,  gignor.)  The 
name  of  a  class  of  diseases,  in  Good's  Nosology, 
embracing  diseases  of  the  sexual  function.  It  has 
three  order*,  viz.  Crnotica  Orgaxtica :  Cnr 
yintirri. 


L,tMitK».  (From  giguv.)  1.  TlJi;  (hale 
-ted. 

2.  The  membrum  virile. 

Ge'non.  (From  yovu,  the  knee.)  A  movea- 
ble articulation  like  that  of  the  knee. 

GENSING.     See  Panax. 

GENTIANA.  (From  Gentius,  king  of  Illy- 
lia,  who  first  Died  it.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linnxan  system.  Class,  Pentan- 
dna  ;  Order,  Digynia.     Gentian. 

2.  The  pharmacopaeial  name  of  the  gentian 
root.     See  Gentiana  lutea. 

Gentiana  ALBA.  Sec  Laterpitiuih  lati- 
folium. 

Gentiana  centaiuium.  Lesser  centaury 
was  so  called  in  the  Linmean  system  ;  but  it  is 
now  Chironia  centaurium. 

Gentiana  lutea.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  ofHcinal  gentian.  Gentiana  rubra.  Fel- 
wort.  The  gentian  met  with  in  the  shops,  is  the 
root  of  the  Gentiana — corollis  tsubquinquefidis 
rotatis  verticillatis,  catycibus  xpatltaceis,  of 
Linnxus ;  and  is  imported  from  Switzerland  and 
Germany.  It  is  the  only  medicinal  part  of  the 
plant,  has  little  or  no  smell,  but  to  the  ta^tc  mani- 
fests great  bitterness,  on  which  account  it  i.:  iu 
general  use  as  a  tonic,  stomachic,  anthelmintic, 
antiseptic,  euiruenagoguc,  and  febrifuge.  The 
officinal  preparations  of  this  root  arc  the  inf'Jsum 
gentiana:  composition,  and  tinctura  gentiana 
eompoxita,  of  the  Loudon  Pharmacopeia,  and 
the  itifusum  amnriim,  vinum  amaruni,  tinctura 
nmara,  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia ;  and 
the  extraction  gentiana'  is  ordered  by  both. 

Gentiana  RUBRA.     See  Gentiana  lutea. 

Gcntianine.  The  bitter  principle  of  the  Gen- 
tian root. 

GK'Ni;.    The  knee. 

GENU'GRA.  (From  jiiiu,  the  knee,  and 
aypa,  a  seizure. )  A  name  in  Paracelsus  for  the 
gout  in  the  knee. 

GENUS.  (From  ytvot,  a  family.)  By  this 
term  is  understood,  in  natural  history,  a  certain 
analogy  of  a  number  of  species,  making  them 
agree  together  in  the  number,  figure,  and  situation 
of  their  parts  ;  iu  such  a  manner,  that  they  arc 
easily  distinguished  from  the  species  of  any  other 
genus,  at  least  by  some  one  article.  This  is  the 
proper  nnd  determinate  sense  of  the  word  genus, 
whereby  it  forms  a  sub  division  of  any  class,  or 
Older  of  natural  beings,  whether  of  the  animal, 
vegetable,  or  mineral  kingdoms,  all  agreeing  iu 
entail  common  and  distinct  characters. 

GEODES.  A  kind  of  oetites,  the  hollow  of 
which  contains  only  loose  earth,  instead  of  a 
nodule. 

GEOFFR/K'A.  (Named  in  honour  of  Dr. 
Geoffroy.)  Geoff  ray  a.  I.  The  name  of  a 
genus  oi  plants  in  the  Liiimran  system.  Class, 
Diadelphia ;  Order,  Decandria. 

2.  The  pharmAOopaeial  name  of  the  cabbage 
bark-tree.     See  Geoff raa  inennis. 

Gkoffr  i  \  inekmis.  The  systematic  name 
<>f  the  cabbage  bark-tree,  or  worm  bark-tree. 
Qtqffl mitt /Oiil'l  lunciolatis  of  Swartz.  It  has 
a  inuiilagiiioub  and  sweetish  taste,  and  a  disa- 
ble -nit  11.  According  to  Dr.  Wright  of 
lamatca,  it  is  powerfully  medicinal  as  an  anthel- 
mintic 

Glomus*  lAiuiCKNSls.     Tin   systematic 

name  of  the  Imttard  cabbage  tree,  or  bulge-water 

it  fotiohiM  lanteolatu, 

..I  Sw.ut/.      Tlii'   barkil   principally  used  in  Ja- 
maica,  and  with  great  innorin,  as  a  vermifuge. 

GtornutA  tORiNAMCKMS.  the  rystematk 
name  of  a  In*,  Ike  bark  of  which  |i  esteemed  as 
an  mthnhnlntic, 
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U-EOFFROk',  Stephen-  Francis,  v,<u  bit, 
at  Paris,  in  1672.  After  giving  him  an  excellent 
general  education,  his  father,  who  was  an  apothe- 
cary, sent  him  to  study  his  own  profession  at 
Montpelier  ;  where  he  attended  the  several  lec- 
tures. On  lus  return  to  Paris,  having  already 
acquired  considerable  reputation,  he  was  appoint- 
ed to  attend  the  Duke  de  Tallard,  on  his  embassy 
to  England,  in  1G0S.  Here  he  was  very  favour- 
ably received,  and  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Society:  and  lie  afterwards  visited  Holland  aid 
Italy.  His  attention  was  chiefly  directed  to  na- 
tural history  and  the  materia  medica,  his  father 
wishing  him  to  succeed  to  his  establishment  at 
Paris:  however  he  became  ambitions  of  the 
higher  branch  of  the  profession,  and  at  lcno-th 
graduated  in  1704.  His  reputation  rapidly  in- 
creased ;  and  he  was  called  in  consultation  even 
by  the  most  distinguished  practitioners.  In  1709 
he  was  appointed  to  the  professorship  of  medicine 
ou  the  death  of  Tomnefort.  He  then  undertook 
to  deliver  to  his  pupils  a  complete  History  of  the, 
Materia  Medica,  divided  into  mineral,  vegetable, 
and  animal  substances  ;  the  first  part  of  which 
he  finished,  and  about  half  of  the  second  :  this 
was  afterwards  published  from  his  papers,  in  La- 
tin, in  three  octavo  volumes.  In  1712  he  was 
made  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  king's  gar- 
den ;  and  14  years  after,  dean  of  the  faculty. 
In  this  office  he  was  led  into  some  active  dis- 
putes ;  whence  his  health,  naturally  delicate, 
began  to  decline  ;  and  he  died  in  the  beginning  of 
1731.  Notwithstanding  his  illness,  however,  he 
completed  a  work,  which  had  been  deemed  ne- 
cessary by  preceding  deans,  but  never  accom- 
plished ;  namely,  a  Pharmacopoeia,  which  was 
published  under  the  name  of  "Code  Mcdica- 
mentaire  de  la  Faculty  de  Paris." 

GEOGNOSY.     The  same  as  geology. 

GEOLOGY,  ((j'euiogia  ;  from  n,  the  earth, 
and  Xoyos,  a  discourse. )  A  description  of  the 
structure  of  the  earth.  This  study  may  be  di- 
vided, like  most  others,  into  two  parts  ;  observa- 
tion and  theory.  Uy  the  first  we  learn  the  rela- 
tive positions  of  the  great  rocky  or  mineral  ag- 
gregates that  compose  the  crust  of  our  globe  ; 
through  the  second,  we  endeavour  to  penetrate 
into  the  causes  of  these  collocations.  A  valuable 
work  was  some  time  since  published,  comprehend- 
ing a  view  of  both  parts  of  the  subject,  by  Mr. 
Greenough,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for 
much  instruction,  communicated  in  a  very  lively 
manner. 

Very  recently  the  world  has  been  favoured  with 
the  first  part  of  an  excellent  view  of  this  science 
by  Messrs.   Conybeare    and    Phillips,    in   their 
"Outlines    of  the    Geology   of    England    and 
Wales;"  from  which  work,  the  following  brief 
sketch  of  the  subject  is  taken  :  The  Traite  de 
Geognosie  of  D'Aubuisson  bears  a  high  charac- 
ter on  the  continent.  ** 
Weils  En's   Tuble  of   the  different  Mountain 
llockx,  from  Jameson. 
Class  I. 
Primitive  rock*. 

1.  Granite.  ';.  Porphyry. 

2.  Gneiss.  9.   Syenite. 

5.  Mica-slate.  10.   Topaz-rock. 
4.  Clay-slate,               11.  ftiurtz-roek. 

ft.  Primitive  Due-  1-'.  Primitive  flinty- 
stone,  slate. 

6.  Primitive  trap.  13.  Primitive  gypsum 

7.  Serpentine.  14.  White    tone. 

(I   \ss  11. 

Transition  rocks. 
I.  TransitHi  -'•  Transition  trap 

'"'vacke. 
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Transition  flinty-        5.  Transition  gyp- 
slate,  sum. 

Class  III. 
Floetz  rocks. 
Old  red  sandstone,  or  first  sandstone   for- 
mation. 
First  or  oldest  floetz  limestone. 
First  or  oldest  floetz  gypsum. 
Second  or  variegated  sandstone  formation. 
Second  floetz  gypsum. 
Second  floetz  limestone. 
Third  flnetz  limestone. 
Rock-salt  formation. 
Chalk  formation. 
Floetz-trap  formation. 
Independent  coal  formation. 
Newest  floetz-trap  formation. 

Class  IV. 
Alluvial  rocks. 
Peat.  6.  Nageltluh. 

Sand  and  gravel.  6.  C  ale-tuff. 

Loam.  7.  Calc-sinter. 

Bog-iron  ore. 

Class  V. 
Volcanic  rocks. 
Pseudo-volcanic  rocks. 
Burnt  clay. 
Porcelain  jasper. 
Earth  slag. 

Columnar  clay  ironstone. 
Polier,  or  polishing  slate. 

True  volcanic  rocks. 
Ejected  stones  and  ashes. 
Different  kinds  of  lava. 


3.  The  matter  of  muddy  eruptions. 

The  primitive  rocks  lie  undermost,  and  nevtr 
contain  any  traces  of  organized  beings  imbedded 
in  them.  The  transition  rocks  contain  compara- 
tively few  organic  remains,  and  approach  more 
nearly  to  the.  chemical  structure  ofthe  primitive, 
than  the  mechanical  of  the  secondary  rocks.  A* 
these  transition  rocks  were  taken  by  Werner 
from  among  those  which  in  his  general  arrange- 
ment were  called  secondary,  the.  formation  of  that 
class  made  it  necessary  to  abandon  the  latter 
term.  To  denote  the  mineral  masses  reposing  in 
his  transition  series,  he  accordingly  employed  the 
term  floetz  rocks,  from  the  idea  that  they  were 
generally  stratified  in  planes  nearly  horizontal, 
while  those  ofthe  older  strata  were  inclined  to  tho 
horizon  at  considerable  angles.  But  this  holds  good 
with  regard  to  the  structure  of  those  countries 
only  which  are  comparatively  low  ;  in  the  Jura 
chain,  and  on  the  borders  of  the  Alps  and  Pyre- 
nees, Werner's  floetz  formations  are  highly  in- 
clined. Should  we  therefore  persist  in  the  use  of 
this  term,  says  Mr.  Conybeare,  we  must  prepare 
ourselves  to  speak  of  vertical  beds  of  floetz,  (i.  c. 
horizontal,)  limestone,  &c.  As  the  inquiries  of 
geologists  extended  the  knowledge  of  the  various 
formations,  Werner,  or  his  disciples,  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  subdivide  the  bulky  class  of  floetz 
rocks  into  floetz  and  newest  floetz,  thus  comple- 
ting a  fourfold  enumeration.  Some  writers  have 
bestowed  the  term  tertiary  on  the  newest  floetz 
rocks  of  Werner.  The  following  synoptical 
view  of  geological  arrangement  is  given  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Conybeare. 


Character.               [Proposed  Names.    Wernerian  Names. 

Other  Writers. 

1.  Formations  (chiefly  of  sand     Su  erior  order.    1     Newest  floetz  class- 
and  clay)  above  the  chalk.              c                         ! 

Tertiary  class. 

2.  Comprising, 

a.  Chalk. 

b.  Sands  and  clays,  beneath 
the  chalk. 

c.  Calcareous     freestones 
{oolites)  and  argillaceous 
beds. 

d.  New  red  sandstone,  con- 
glomerate,    and  magne- 
sian  limestone. 

1 
Supermedial               Floetz  class. 

1 

Secondary  class. 

3.  Carboniferous  recks,    com- 
prising, 

a.  Coal  measures. 

b.  Carboniferous  limestone. 

c.  Old  red  sandstone. 

1     Sometimes  referred  to  the  preceding,  some- 
itimes  to  the  succeeding  class,  by  writers  of 
Medial  order.       these  schools  ;  very  often  the  coal  measures  are 
J  referred  to  the  former,  the  subjacent  limestone 
and  sandstone  to  the  latter. 

4.  Roofing  slate,  &c.  &c.          1  Submedial  order.  |        Transition  class. 

Intermediate  class. 

5.  Mica  slate,  gneiss,  granite,\     Inferior  order.     \        Primitive  class.         |    Primitive  class. 

&c.                                                                       1 

In  all  these  formations,  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest,  we  find  a  repetition  of  rocks  and  beds  of 
similar  chemical  composition  ;  i.  e.  siliceous,  ar- 
gillaceous, and  calcareous,  but  with  a  considerable 
lifference  in  texture  ;  those  in  the  lowest  forma- 
tions being  compact  and  often  crystalline,  while 
those  in  the  highest  and  most  recent  are  loose  and 
earthy  These  repetitions  form  what  the  Werne- 
rians  call  formation  suites.    We  may  mention, 

1st  The  limestone  suite.  This  exhibits  in  the 
inferior  or  primitive  order,  crystalline  marbles  ; 
to  the  two  next,  or  transition  and  carboniferous 
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orders,  compact  and  subcrystalline  limestones 
(Derbyshire  limestone;)  in  the  supermedial  or 
floetz  order,  less  compact  limestone  (lias,)  calca- 
reous freestone  (Portland  and  Bath  stone,)  and 
chalk  ;  in  the  superior  or  newest  floetz  order, 
loose  earthy  limestones. 

2d.  The  argillaceous  suite  presents  the  fol- 
lowing gradations  ;  clay-slate,  shale  of  the  coal- 
measures,  shale  of  the  lias,  clays  alternating  in 
the  oolite  series,  and  that  of  the  sand  beneath  the 
chalk  ;  and,  lastly,  clays  above  the  chalk. 

3d.  The  siHcioxt  suite  may  (sinre  many 


landstoaes  01  which  it  consists  present  evident 

traccn  ol  hlspar  ;md  abundance  of  mica,  as  well 

i  i|iiarlz,  and  >mce  mica  is  more  or  less 

Ei  nt  in  every  bed  of  sand)  perhaps  deserves  to 
■finite  placed  at  its  head,  as  its  several 
uliers  may  possibly  hare  been  derived  from 
detritus  of  that  rock:  it  may  be  continued 
thus ;  quartz  rock  and  transition  sandstone,  old 
rr<\  auiastone,  mdlituue-grit,  and  coal-grits,  new 
red  sandstone,  sand  and  sandstone  beneath  the 
chalk,  and  above  the  chalk.  In  all  these  instances 
■  n  golar  diminution  in  the  degree  of  consolida- 
tion may  be  perceived  in  ascending  the  series. 

GeRA'NIS.      (From  yty/avof,  a  crane  :  so  called 
from  its  iqpppsed   resemblance  to  an  extended 
i     A  bandage  for  a  fractured  clavicle. 

GEKA'NHWI.  (From  ycfiavos,  a  crane:  so 
railed  haaanss  its  pistil  is  long  like  the  bill  of  a 
crane.)  Class,  Monadelphia ;  Order,  Decan- 
<li  in.  The  name  ol  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
naean  system.     Geranium,  or  cranes-bill. 

< .  cranium  batrachioides.  See  Geranium 
pratense. 

Geranium  columbinum.  Sec  Geranium 
rotundifolium. 

i.anium  moschatum.  The  adstringent 
property  of  this  plant  has  induced  practitioners  to 
exhibit  it  in  eases  of  debility  and  profluvia. 

Geranium  pratense.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  crow  foot  crane's-bill.  Geranium  batra- 
chioides. A  plant  which  possesses  adstringent 
virtues,  but  in  a  slight  degree. 

Geranium  noiiKK  tiant'm.  Stinking  cranes- 
bill.  Herb  Robert.  This  common  plant  has 
been  much  esteemed  as  an  external  application  in 
erysipelatous  inflammations,  cancer,  mastodynia, 
and  old  ulcers,  but  is  now  deservedly  fallen  into 
disuse. 

GERANIUM  rotundifolium.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  doves-foot.  Geranium  columbinum. 
This  plant  is  slightly  astringent. 

GERANIUM  sanguinarium.  See  Geranium 
sanguineum. 

i.khanium  sanguineum.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  Geranium  sanguinarium.  Bloody 
ciatie's  bill.  The  adstringent  virtues  scribed  to 
Ins  plant  do  not  appear  to  be  considerable. 

GERM.    Se<    Corculum, 

< .  KIIMANDEK.    See  TV -ucrium  rliamadrys. 

Qermandtr  tester.    See  Teucrium  Scordium. 

GRRMEN.  This  is  the  rudiment  of  the  young 
fruit  and  seed,  and  is  found  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pittiL  See  Pistillum.  It  appears  under  a  va- 
riety of  shapes  and  sizes. 

Iron)  its  limine  it  il  called, 

I.  Globose ;  as  in  Rosa  egtantaria,  and  cin- 
namomt  11. 

I,  Oblong  ;  as  in  Stcllariu  bijlora. 

3.  Ovate  ;  as  in  Rosa  ranina,  and  alba. 

Krom  its  situation,  it  is  distinguished  into, 

1.  Superior,  when  internal  between  the  co- 
rolla ;  as  in  Pruiius. 

2.  Inferior,  below  and  without  the  corolla  ;  as 
in  Giilnnllius  nivalis. 

3.  I'idictllutt,  upon  a  footstalk  ;  as  in  the 
Euphorbia. 

It  i-nl  graal  moment  for  botanical  distinctions, 
to  observe  whether  it  be  superior,  above  the  bases 
ol  the  calyx,  or  below. 

GERMINATION.   Gnminatio.  Thevitalde- 

relopment  of  s  seed,  srha  it  first  begins  to  grow. 

ROCO  Ml  \      (Iron  j  j  p,.r. 

.   Hid  mmmmj  t"  he  oonoemed  about.)    That 

part  ol   medicine  which  regards  the  regimen  and 

treatment  of  old 

H.     (From  ytpw,  an'old  man, 
called  because  itsdnrvnv 


seed,  while  enclosed  in  the  calyx,  resembles  the 
beard  of  an  aged  man.)  The  herb  old  man's 
beard,  a  species  of  tragopogon. 

Geronto'xon.  (From  ytpuv,  an  old  person, 
and  to|ov,  a  dart.)  1.  A  small  ulcer,  like  the  head 
of  a  dart,  appearing  sometimes  in  the  cornea  of 
old  persons. 

2.  The  socket  of  a  tooth. 

Geropo'gon.     See  Gerontopogon. 

Ge'ryon.     Quicksilver. 

GESNER,  Conrad,  was  born  at  Zurich,  in 
1516.  His  father  was  killed  in  the  civil  war,  and 
left  him  in  such  poverty,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
become  a  servant  at  Strasburg.  His  master  al- 
lowed him  to  devote  some  time  to  study,  in  which 
he  made  great  progress  ;  and  having  acquired  a 
little  money,  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  im- 
proved rapidly  in  the  classics  and  rhetoric,  and 
then  turned  his  attention  to  philosophy  and  medi- 
cine. But  he  was  soon  compelled  to  return  to  his 
native  country,  and  teach  the  languages,  &c.  for 
a  livelihood.  This  enabled  him  afterwards  to 
resume  his  medical  studies  at  Montpclier,  and  he 
graduated  at  Basil  in  1540.  He  then  settled  in  his 
native  city,  where  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
philosophy,  which  office  he  discharged  with  great 
reputation  for  twenty-four  years.  He  had  an 
early  predilection  for  botany,  which  led  him  to 
cultivate  other  parts  of  natural  history  ;  he  was 
the  first  collector  of  a  museum,  and  acquired  the 
character  of  being  the  greatest  naturalist  since 
Aristotle.  He  also  founded  and  supported  a  bo- 
tanic garden,  had  numerous  drawings  and  wood 
engravings  made  of  plants,  and  appears  to  have 
meditated  a  general  work  on  that  subject.  He 
likewise  discovered  the  only  true  principles  of  bo- 
tanical arrangement  in  the  flower  and  fruit. 
Though  of  a  feeble  and  sickly  constitution,  he 
traversed  the  Alps,  and  even  sometimes  plunged 
into  the  waters  in  search  of  plants  ;  he  also  care- 
fully studied  their  medical  properties,  and  fre- 
quently hazarded  his  life  by  experiments  on  him- 
self; indeed  he  was  at  one  time  reported  to  have 
been  killed  by  the  root  of  doronicum.  His  other 
occupations  prevented  his  entering  very  exten- 
sively into  practice,  but  his  enlarged  views  ren- 
dered him  successful ;  and  the  profits  of  his  pro- 
fession enabled  him  to  support  the  great  expense 
of  his  favourite  pursuits.  He  gave  also  many 
proofs  of  liberal  and  active  friendship.  He  died 
of  the  plague,  in  1565.  His  chief  works  are  his 
"  Historian  Animalium,"  in  three  folio  volumes, 
with  wood  cuts  ;  and  a  pharmacopoeia,  entitled 
"De  Secretis  Remediis  Thesaurus,"  which  passed 
through  many  editions. 

Gestation,  uterine.     See  Pregnancy. 

GE'UM.  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linn^an  system.  Class,  Icosandria ; 
Order,  Polygynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopocial  name  of  the  two  fol- 
lowing species  of  this  genus. 

GeuM  Rivale.  The  root  is  the  part  directed 
for  medicinal  uses.  It  is  inodorous,  and  impart* 
an  austere  taste.  In  America  it  is  in  high  esti- 
mation in  the  cure  of  intermittents,  and  is  said 
to  be  more  efficacious  than  the  Peruvian  bark. 
Diarrhoeas  and  haemorrhages  are  also  stopped  by 
its  exhibition. 

Geum  urbanum.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  herb  bennet,  or  avens.  Caryophyltata ; 
Herba  benedicta  ;  Caryophylhu  vulgaris  ;  Ga- 
ry ophill  a  ;  Janamundit ;  Geum—floribus  trec- 
tis,fructibua  globosis  villosis,  arislis  uncina- 
te, nudis,foliis  hjratis,  of  Linnaeus.  The  root 
of  this  plant  has  been  employed  as  a  gentle  styp- 
tic, corroborant,  and  stomachic.  It  has  a  mildly 
avtam,  sora  aid   a  verr 
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pleasant  smell,  of  the  clove  kind.     It  is  also  es- 
teemed on  the  Continent  as  a  febrifuge. 

GIBBUS.  Gibbous;  swelled;  applied  to 
leaves  when  swelled  on  one  side  or  both,  from 
excessive  abundance  of  pulp  ;  as  in  the  Aloe  re- 
tusa. 

GIDDINESS.     See  Vertigo. 

GILBERT,  William,  was  born  at  Colches- 
ter in  1540.  After  studying  at  Cambridge,  he 
went  abroad  for  improvement,  and  graduated  at 
some  foreign  university.  He  returned  with  a  high 
character  Tor  philosophical  and  chemical  know- 
ledge, and  was  admitted  into  the  college  of  phy- 
sicians in  London,  where  he  settled  about  the 
year  1573.  He  was  so  successful  in  his  practice, 
that  he  was  at  length  made  first  physician  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  who  allowed  him  a  pension  to 
prosecute  philosophical  experiments.  He  died  in 
1603,  leaving  his  books,  apparatus,  and  minerals 
to  the  college  of  physicians.  His  capital  work 
on  the  magnet  was  published  three  years  before 
his  death  ;  it  is  not  only  the  earliest  complete 
system  on  that  subject,  but  also  one  of  the  first 
specimens  of  philosophy  founded  upon  experi- 
ments ;  which  method  the  great  Lord  Bacon  af- 
terwards so  strenuously  recommended. 

Gilead,  balsam.     See  Amyris  gileadensis. 

GILLIFLOWER.  See  Dianthus  caryophyl- 
lus, 

GIN.  Spiritus  Juniperi.  Geneva.  Hol- 
lands. The  names  of  a  spirit  distilled  from  malt 
or  rye,  which  afterwards  undergoes  the  same 
process,  a  second  time,  with  juniper-berries.  This 
is  the  original  and  most  wholesome  state  of  the 
spirit ;  but  it  is  now  prepared  without  juniper-ber- 
ries, and  is  distilled  from  turpentine,  which  gives 
it  something  of  a  similar  flavour.  The  consump- 
tion of  this  article,  especially  in  the  metropolis, 
is  immense,  and  the  consequences  are  pernicious 
to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants. 

GINGER.     See  Zingiber. 

GI'NGIBER.     See  Zingiber. 

Gingibra'chium.  (From gingiva,  the  gums, 
and  brachium,  the  arm. )  A  name  for  the  scurvy, 
because  the  gums,  arms,  and  legs,  are  affected 
with  it. 

Gi.ngi'dium.     A  species  of  Daucus. 

Gi'ngihil.     See  Zingiber. 

Gingipe'dium.  (From  gingiva,  the  gums, 
and  pes,  the  foot.)  A  name  for  the  scurvy,  be- 
cause the  gums,  aims,  and  legs,  are  affected. 

GINGIVAE.  (From  gigno,  to  beget;  be- 
cause the  teeth  are,  as  it  were,  born  in  them.) 
The  gums.     See  Gums. 

GPNGLYMUS.  (r<yyAi>/<o<;,  a  hinge.)  The 
hinge-like  joint.  A  species  of  diarthrosis,  or 
moveable  connection  of  bones,  which  admits  of 
flexion  and  extension,  as  the  knee-joint,  &c. 

GI'NSENG.  An  Indian  word.  See  Panax 
quinquefolium. 

Giu.     Quick-lime. 

Gi'bmir.     Tartar. 

G1THAGO.  A  name  used  by  Pliny,  for  the 
Lolium,  or  darnel-grass. 

GIZZARD.  The  stomach  of  poultry.  Those 
from  white  flesh,  have  long  been  considered,  in 
France,  as  medicinal.  They  have  been  recom- 
mended in  obstructions  of  the  urinary  passages, 
complaints  of  the  bladder,  and  nephritic  pains  ; 
but  particularly  as  a  febrifuge.  Bouillon  La- 
grange considers  its  principal  substance  as  oxy- 
genated gelatine,  with  a  small  quantity  of  ex- 
tractive matter. 

Glabe'lla.  (From glabcr,  smooth  ;  because 
it  is  without  hair.)  The  space  betwixt  the  eye- 
brows. 

GLABER.    Glabrous;   smooth:    applied  to 
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blcui*,  leaves,  seeds,  &c.  of  planU,  ;uid  oppo»e<f 
to  all  kinds  of  hairiness  and  pubescence ;  as  in  the 
stem  of  the  Euphorbia  peplus,  and  the  seeds  of 
Galium  montamim. 

GLACIES.     Ice. 

GLADI'OLUS.  (Diminutive  of  gladius,  a 
sword  ;  so  named  from  the  sword-like  shape  of 
its  leaf.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linuxan  system.  Class,  Triandria;  Order, 
Monogynia. 

Gladiolus  luteus.    See  Iris  pseudacorus. 

Gla'ma.     r\ana.    The  sordes  of  the  eye. 

GLAND.  Gla?is.  Glandula.  I.  Iu  ana- 
tomy, an  organic  part  of  the  body,  composed  of 
blood  vessels,  nerves,  and  absorbents,  and  des- 
tined for  the  secretion  or  alteration  of  some  pecu- 
liar fluid.  The  glands  of  the  human  body  are  di- 
vided, by  anatomists,  into  different  classes,  either 
according  to  their  structure,  or  the  fluid  they  con- 
tain. According  to  their  fabric,  they  ate  distin- 
guished into  four  classes : 

1.  Simple  glands. 

2.  Compounds  of  simple  glands. 

3.  Conglobate  glands. 

4.  Conglomerate  glands. 

According  to  their  fluid  contents,  thejT  are  more 
properly  divided  into, 

1.  Mucous  glands. 

2.  Sebaceous  glands. 

3.  Lymphatic  glands. 

4.  Salival  glands. 

5.  Lachrymal  glands. 

1.  Simple  glands  are  small  hollow  follicles, 
covered  with  a  peculiar  membrane,  and  having  :r 
proper  excretory  duct,  through  which  they  eva- 
cuate the  liquor  contained  in  their  cavity.  Sucb 
are  the  mucous  glands  of  the  nose,  tongue,  fauces, 
trachea,  stomach,  intestine  and  urinary  bladder, 
the  sebaceous  glands  about  the  anus,  and  those  of 
the  ear.  These  simple  glands  are  either  dis- 
persed here  and  there,  or  are  contiguous  to  one 
another,  forming  a  heap  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  are  not  covered  by  a  common  membrane, 
but  each  hath  its  own  excretory  duct,  which  is 
never  joined  to  the  excretory  duct  of  another 
gland.  The  former  are  termed  solitary  simple 
glands,  the  latter  aggregate  or  congregate  simple 
glands. 

2.  The  compound  glands  consist  of  many 
simple  glands,  the  excretory  ducts  of  which  are 
joined  in  one  common  excretory  duct ;  as  the  se- 
baceous glands  of  the  face,  lips,  palate,  and  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  skin,  especially  about  thepubes. 

3.  Conglobate,  or,  as  they  are  also  called, 
lymphatic  glands,  are  those  into  which  lym- 
phatic vessels  enter,  and  from  which  they  go  out 
again :  as  the  mesenteric,  lumbar,  &c.  They 
have  no  excretory  duct,  but  are  composed  of  a 
texture  of  lymphatic  vessels  connected  together 
by  cellular  membrane  :  they  are  the  largest  in 
the  foetus. 

4.  Conglomerate  glands  are  composed  of  n 
congeries  of  many  simple  glands,  the  excretory 
ducts  of  which  open  into  one  common  trunk : 
as  the  parotid  gland,  thyroid  gland,  pancreas,  and 
all  the  salival  glands.  Conglomerate  glands  dif- 
fer but  little  from  the  compound  glands,  yet  they 
are  composed  of  more  simple  glands  than  the 
compound. 

The  excretory  duct  of  a  gland  is  the  duct 
through  which  the  fluid  of  the  gland  is  excreted. 
The  vessels  and  nerves  of  glands  always  come 
from  the  neighbouring  parts,  and  the  arteries  ap- 
pear to  possess  a  high  degree  of  irritability.  The 
use  of  the  glands  is  to  separate  a  peculiar  liquor, 
or  to  change  it.  The  irsc  of  the  conjrlobs!' 
glilftds  is  TinRnown. 
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il.  In  botany,  Linnaeus  defines  it,  a  little  tu- 
mour discharpins^  a  fluid. 

From  their  »ituation  they  arc  said  to  be, 
1.  Foliarcs,  when  on  the  surface  of  the  leaf; 
i  he  Gossypium  religiosum,  which   has  one 
^land  on  the  leaf;  and  Gossypium  barbadtnse, 
the  leaves  of  which  have  three. 

I'etiolares,  when  in  the  foot-stalk  ;    as  in 
Prunus  cerasus. 

3.  Corollares.  The  claw  of  the  corolla  of  the 
JBerheris  vulgaris  has  two  elands. 

4.  Filamentares,  in  the  filaments  ;  as  in  Dic- 
tamnus  albus. 

From  their  adhesion, 

1 .  Glandula  sessili.s,  without  any  peduncle  ; 
pa  in  Prunus  cerasus. 

2.  Glandula  pedicillata,  furnished  with  a  pe- 
duncle ;  as  in  Drosero.. 

Glands  are  abundant  on  the  stalk  and  calyx  of 
the  mogs-ro9e,  and  between  the  serratures  of  the 
leaf  of  the  Salix  pentandria ;  on  the  footstalks 
of  the  Viburnum  opulus,  and  various  species  of 
passion-flower.  The  liquor  discharged  is  resi- 
nous and  fragrant. 

GLANDORP,  Matthias  Locis,  was  born  at 
Cologne  in  1595.  Soon  after  commencing  his 
medical  pursuits,  he  went  to  Padua,  which  had  at 
that  time  great  reputation.  He  improved  so 
much  in  anatomy  under  Spigelius,  that  he  was 
deemed  competent  to  give  public  demonstrations  : 
and  he  took  his  degree  in  1618.  He  settled  in 
Bremen,  whence  his  family  originated  ;  and  he 
was  so  successful  in  practice,  that  he  was  raised 
to  the  most  honourable  offices.  He  was  physi- 
cian to  the  archbishop,  and  to  the  republic,  when 
he  died  in  1640.  He  left  several  works,  with 
plates,  containing  many  important  observations 
on  anatomy,  &c.  The  principal  arc  his  "  Spe- 
culum Chirurgnrum, "  and  a  Treatise  on  Issues 
and  Setons.  He  was  very  partial  to  the  use  of 
the  actual  cautery,  even  in  the  most  common 
disorders. 

GLA'NDULA.  (A  diminutive  of  glans,  a 
gland. )    A  small  gland.    See  Gland. 

Glandula  lachrymalis.  See  Lachrymal 
gland. 

GlaKdul.t.  myrtiiormes.  Sec  Caruncala- 
myrtifwmrs. 

(.i  andulx  pacchionijE.  A  number  of 
■.mall,  oval,  fatty  substances,  not  yet  ascertained 
tn  be  glandular,  situated  under  the  dura  mater, 
about  the  sides  of  the  longitudinal  sinus.  Their 
use  is  not  known. 

Gi.andclosoca'rneus.  An  epithet  given  by 
Uuysch  to  some  excrescences,  which  he  observed 
jn  the  bladder. 

GLANDULOSUS.  Glandular.  1.  In  ana- 
tomy, having  the  appearance,  structure,  or  func- 
tion of  a  gland. 

2.  In  botany,  applied  to  leaves  which  have 
little  glandiform  elevations  ;  as  the  bay-leaved 
■willow,  and  Hypericum  montanum. 

< .  I   \  \ 18.     A  gland,  or  nut.     Sec  Gland. 

Glass  penis.  The  very  vascidar  body  that 
form*  the  apeje  of  the  penis.  The  posterior  cir- 
cle is  termed  the  corona  glattdu.     Sec  Corpus 

njioitginsiDn  wrttkrm. 

(.i  ma  i  ncuentaiua.  See  OuUcmdina 
juorinxii. 

til,\ss.  Tins  substance  was  formerly  em- 
ployed by  nmou,  when  roughly  powdered,  to 
destroy  opacitirs  o!  the  cornea. 

Glass  of  Antimony.     Sec  Antimony. 

Glass-wort,  snail-st  •  <h <l.     S,e  Salsola  kali. 

Gi.a'stum.  {Quasi  callastum  ;  from  Callia 
who  flint  u«e<l  it. )  The  herb  wnad.  See  Isntis 
linrtnrin 


Glauber's  salt.  A  sulphate  of  soda.  It  i3 
found  native  in  Bohemia,  and  is  the  produce  of 
art.     See.  Soda  Sulphas. 

GLAUBERITE.  A  native  crystalli-ed  salt, 
composed  of  dry  sulphate  of  lime,  and  dry  sul- 
phate of  soda,  found  in  rock  salt  at  Viliarubra  in 
Spain. 

GLAUCEDO.  (From  yXaixrof,  bluish,  or 
greenish  tint.)     See  Glaucoma. 

GLAU'CIUM.  (So- named  from  its  glaucous 
or  sea-green  colour.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnsean  system.  Class,  Polyan- 
dria  ;  Order,  Monogynta. )     The  horned  poppy. 

GLAUCO'MA.  (From  yUvsos,  blue  ■  be- 
cause of  the  eye  becoming  of  a  blue,  or  sea-green 
colour.)  Glaucedo;  Glaucosis ;  Apoglaucosir. 
1.  An  opacity  of  the  vitreous  humour.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  ascertain,  and  is  only  to  be  known  by  a 
very  attentive  examination  of  the  eye. 

2.  A  species  of  cataract.     See  Cataract. 

GLAUCO'SIS.     See  Glaucoma. 

GLAUCUS.  (VkavKos,  sea-green.)  Stems 
are  called  glaucous  which  are  clothed  with  a  fine 
sea-green  mealiness,  which  easily  rubs  off ;  as  in 
Chlora  perfoliata. 

GLECO'MA.  (From  yX^ww,  the  name  of  a 
plant  in  Dioscorides. )  Class,  Didynamia;  Or- 
der, Gymnospermia.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnxan  system.     Ground-ivy. 

Glecoma  hederacea.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  ground-ivy  or  gill.  Heaera  terrestris. 
Glecoma — -foliis  reniformibus  crenatis,  of  Lin- 
nams.  This  indigenous  plant  has  a  peculiar  strong 
smell,  and  a  bitterish  somewhat  aromatic  taste. 
It  is  one  of  those  plants  which  was  formerly  much 
esteemed  for  possessing  virtues  that,  in  the  pre- 
sent age,  cannot  be  detected.  In  obstinate 
coughs,  it  is  a  favourite  remedy  with  the  poor. 

Gle'chon.     (rX^wi'.)     Pennyroyal. 

Glechoni'tes.  (FromyAijijw,  pennyroyal.) 
Wine  impregnated  with  pennyroyal. 

GLEET.  In  consequence  of  the  repeated  at- 
tacks of  gonorrhoea,  and  the  debility  of  the  part 
occasioned  thereby,  it  not  unfrequently  happens, 
that  a  gleet,  or  constant  small  discharge  takes 
place,  or  remains  behind,  after  all  danger  of  in- 
fection is  removed.  Mr.  Hunter  remarks,  that  it 
differs  from  gonorrhoea  in  being  uninfectious,  and 
in  the  discharge  consisting  of  globular  particles, 
contained  in  a  slimy  mucus,  instead  of  serum.  It 
is  unattended  with  pain,  scalding  in  making  of 
water,  &c. 

GLE'NE.  T\rjvri.  Strictly  signifies  the  cavi- 
ty or  socket  of  the  eye  ;  but  by  some  anatomists 
is  also  used  for  that  cavity  of  a  bone  which  re- 
ceives another  within  it. 

GLE'NOID.  (Glenoides;  from  y\nvrj,  a  ca- 
vity, and  <■«$<>>■,  resemblance.)  The  name  of  ar- 
ticulate cavities  of  bones. 

Gleu'cinum.  (From  y.\iu«coc,  must.)  An. 
ointment,  in  the  preparation  of  which  was  must. 

Gleu'xis.  (From  yAw/cu?,  sweet.)  A  sweet 
wine. 

GLIADINE.     See  Gluten. 

Gli'scere.  To  increase  gradually,  properly 
as  fire  does  ;  but,  by  physical  writers,  is  some- 
times applied  to  the  natural  heat  aiid  increase  of 
spirits  ;  and  by  others  to  the  exacerbation  of  fe- 
vers which  return  periodically. 

GLISCHRO'CHOLOS.  (From  y\tcxpos, 
viscid,  and  Xoh,,  the  bile. )  Viscid  bilious  excre- 
ment. 

GLISCRA'SMA.  (From  yXtexpatvu,  to  be- 
come glutinous.)     Viscidity. 

Glisoma'rgo.     White  chalk. 

GLISSON,  Francis,  was  born  in  Dorsetshire, 
1X97.     He  sfmlied  at  both   the  English  nniver«i 
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lie*,  but  took  his  degree  of  doctor  in  Cambridge, 
where  he  was  made  Regius  professor  of  Physic, 
which  office  he  held  about  forty  years.  He  set- 
tled, however,  to  practise  in  London,  and  became 
a  Fellow  of  the  College  in  1635;  four  years  after 
which  he  was  chosen  reader  of  Anatomy,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  much  by  his  lectures  "  De 
Morbis  Partium,"  which  he  was  requested  to 
publish.  During  the  civil  wars  he  retired  to 
Colchester,  where  he  practised  with  great  credit ; 
and  was  there  during  the  siege  of  that  town  by 
the  parliamentary  forces.  He  was  one  of  the 
members  of  the  society,  which,  about  the  year 
1645,  held  weekly  meetings  in  London  to  promote 
Natural  Philosophy  ;  and  which  having  removed 
to  Oxford  during  the  troubles,  was  augmented  af- 
ter the  Restoration,  and  became  ultimately  the 
present  Royal  Society.  He  was  afterwards  se- 
veral years  president  of  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians, and  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  80.  He 
left  the  lollowing  valuable  works  :  1.  A  Treatise 
on  the  Rickets.  2.  The  Anatomy  of  the  Liver, 
which  he  described  much  more  accurately  than 
any  one  before,  and  particularly  the  capsule  of 
the  Vena  Portarum,  which  has  since  been  named 
after  him.  3.  A  large  metaphysical  treatise  "De 
Natura  Substantia?  Energetica,"  after  the  manner 
of  Aristotle.  4.  A  Treatise  on-  the  Stomach, 
Intestines,  &c.  a  well-arranged  and  comprehen- 
sive work,  with  various  new  observations,  which 
came  out  the  year  before  his  death. 

Glisson's  Capsule.     See  Capsule  of  Glisson. 

GLOB  ATE.     See  Gland. 

GLOBOSUS.  Globose.  A  root  is  so  called 
which  is  rounded,  and  gives  off  radicles  in  every 
direction  ;  as  that  of  the  Cyclamen  europeum. 
The  receptacle  of  the  Cephalanthus  and  Nau- 
clea,  are  so  called  from  their  form. 

GLOBULA'RIA.  (From  globus,  a  globe: 
so  called  from  the  shape  of  its  flower. )  The 
French  daisy. 

Globula'uia  altpum.  The  leaves  of  thi9 
plant  are  used  in  some  parts  of  Spain  in  the  cure 
of  the  venereal  dise::.:<  It  is  ^aid  to  act  also  as 
a  powerful  but  safe  cathartic. 

GLO'BUS.     A  ball. 

Globus  htstkbjcds  The  air  rising  in  the 
oesophagus,  and  prevented  by  spasm  from  reach- 
ing the  mouth  is  so  called  by  authors,  because  it 
mostly  attends  hysteria,  and  gives  the  sensation 
of  a  ball  ascending  in  the  throat. 

GLOCHIS.  (rAu^if,  cuspis  teli.)  A  point- 
ed hair.  A  sharp  point ;  used  in  botany  to  a 
bristle-like  pubescence,  which  is  turned  back- 
wards at  its  point  into  many  straight  teeth. 

GLO'MER.  A  clue  of  thread.  A  term  most- 
ly applied  to  glands. 

GLOMERATE.  A  gland  is  so  called  which 
is  formed  of  a  glomer  of  sanguineous  vessels, 
having  no  cavity,  but  furnished  with  an  excretory 
duct ;  as  the  lachrymal  and  mammary  glands. 

GLOMERULUS.  In  botany,  a  small  tuft,  or 
'  capitulum,  mostly  in  the  axilla  of  the  peduncle. 

GLOSSA'GRA.  (From  y\waaa,  the  tongue, 
and  aypa,  a  seizure.)  A  violent  pain  in  the 
tongue. 

GLO'SSO.  (From  y\u>aoa,  the  tongue.) 
Names  compounded  with  this  word  belong  to  mus- 
cles nerves,  or  vessels,  from  their  being  attach- 
ed, 'or  going  to  the  tongue. 

Glossopharyngeal  nerves.  .The  ninth 
pair  of  nerves.  They  arise  from  the  processes 
of  the  cerebellum,  which  run  to  the  medulla  spi- 
nalis, and  terminate  by  numerous  branches  in  the 
muscles  of  the  tongue  and  pharynx. 

Glosso-pharyngei'S.     See  C(rmtr>r1orphn- 
rvngeus  superior. 
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Glosso-staphylinus.         See     Const)  < 
isthmi  faucium. 

Glossoca'tochos.  (From  y\uaaa,  tongue, 
and  (cartva),  to  hold. )  An  instrument  in  P.  jEgi- 
neta  for  depressing  the  tongue.  A  spatula  lingua. 
The  ancient  glossocatochus  was  a  sort  of  forceps, 
one  of  the  blades  of  which  served  to  depress  the 
tongue,  while  the  other  was  applied  under  the 
chin. 

GLOSSOCE  LE.  (From  yXuff(7a,  the toDgue, 
and  107X17,  a  tumour.)  An  extrusion  of  the 
tongue. 

Glossocoma.     A  retraction  of  the  tongue. 

Glossocomi'on.  (From  yXuoca,  a  tongue, 
and  KOfitw,  to  guard.)  By  this  was  formerly 
meant  a  case  for  the  tongue,  for  a  hautboy  ;  but 
the  old  surgeons,  by  metaphor,  use  it  to  signify 
an  instrument,  or  case/  for  containing  a  fractured 
limb. 

GLO'TTA.  (rXa>T7a,  the  tongue.)  The 
tongue. 

GLCTTIS.  (From  yXu>-7a,  the  tongue.) 
The  superior  opening  of  the  larynx  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  tongue. 

GLUCINA.  (From  yXixcus,  which  signifies 
sweet,  because  it  gives  that  taste  to  the  salts  in 
forms. )  The  name  of  an  earth,  for  the  discovery 
of  which  we  are  indebted  to  Vauquelin,  who 
found  it,  in  1795,  in  the  Aigue-marine  or  beryl,  a 
transparent  stone,  of  a  green  colour,  and  in  the 
emerald  of  Peru.  It  exists  combined  with  silex, 
alumine,  lime,  and  oxide  of  iron,  in  the  one ;  and 
with  the  same  earths,  and  oxide  of  chrome,  in 
the  other.  It  has  lately  been  discovered  in  the 
gadolinite  by  Mr.  Eke6erg. 

Glucina  is  white,  light,  and  soft  to  the  touch. 
It  is  insipid,  and  adheres  to  the  tongue ;  and  ii 
infusible  by  itself  in  the  fire.  Its  specific  gravity 
is  2.967.  It  is  soluble  in  alkalies  and  their  car- 
bonates, and  in  all  the  acids  except  the  carbonic 
and  phosphoric,  and  forms  with  them  saccharine 
and  slightly  astringent  salts.  It  is  exceedingly 
soluble  in  sulphuric  acid  used  to  excess.  It  is  fu- 
sible with  borax,  and  forms  with  it  a  transparent 
glass.  It  absorbs  one-fourth  of  its  weight  of 
carbonic  acid.  It  decomposes  sulphate  of  alu- 
mine. It  is  not  precipii  ated  by  the  hydro-sulpha- 
rets  nor  by  prussiate  of  potassa,  but  by  all  the 
succinates.  Its  affinity  for  the  acids  is  interme- 
diate between  magnesia  ?.nd  alumine. 

To  obtain  this  earth,  reduce  some  beryl  to  an 
impalpable  powder,  fuse  it  with  three  times  its 
weight  of  potassa,  and  dissolve  the  mass  in  muri- 
atic acid.  Separate  the  silcx  by  evaporation  and 
filtration,  and  decompose  the  remaining  fluid  by 
adding  carbonate  of  potassa  ;  redissolve  the  de- 
posit when  washed  in  sulphuric  acid,  and  by 
mingling  this  solution  with  sulphate  of  potassa, 
alum  will  be  obtained,  which  crystallines. 

Then  mix  the  fluid  with  a  solution  of  carbonate 
of  ammonia,  which  must  be  used  in  excess  ;  filter 
and  boil  it,  and  a  white  powder  will  gradually  fall 
down,  which  is  glucine. 

GLUE.  An  inspissated  jelly  made  from  the 
parings  of  hides  and  other  offals,  by  boiling 
them  in  water,  straining  through  a  wicker  basket, 
suffering  the  impurities  to  subside,  and  then  boil- 
ing it  a  second  time.  The  articles  should  first 
be  digested  in  lime  water,  to  cleanse  them  from 
grease  and  dirt ;  then  steeped  in  water,  stirring 
them  well  from  time  to  time  ,  and,  lastly,  laid  in  a 
heap,  to  have  the  water  pressed  out,  before  they 
are  put  into  the  boiler.  Some  recommend,  that  the 
water  she'd  be  kept  as  nearly  as  possible  to  a 
boiling  heat,  without  suffering  it  to  enter  into  ebul- 
lition. In  this  state  it  is  poured  into  flat  frames  or 
mould?,  then   cut  into  square  pieces  when 
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ealul,  anil  alieriVards  dried  in  :t  coarse  net.  h 
U  said  to  improve  by  age  ;  and  that  glue  is  reck- 
oned tbe  best,  which  swells  considerably  without 
dissolving  by  three  or  four  days'  infusion  in  cold 
water/  and  recovers  its  former  dimensions  and 
properties  by  drying.  Shreds  or  parings  of  vel- 
lum, parchment,  or  white  leather,  make  a  clear 
and  almost  colourless  glue. 

GLUM  A.  (liluma,  d  glubendo,  a  husk  of 
corn.)  The  husk.  The  peculiar  calyx  of  grasses 
and  grass-like  plants,  of  a  chaffy  texture,  formed 
of  little  concave  leaflets  which  are  called  valves. 
To  the  husk  belongs  the  arista,  the  beard  or  awn. 
See  vlmia. 

The  gluma  is, 

1.  I'nivulvc,  in  T.oilum  percnue. 

2.  Bivalve,  in  most  grasses. 

3.  Trivalved  Jin  Panicum  maliaceum. 

4.  Many-valved,  in  Uniola  paniculata. 

5.  Coloured,  otherwise  than  green  ;  as  in  Hol- 
<  as  bicolor. 

From  the  number  of  flowers  the  husk  contains, 
it  is  called, 

1.  Gluma  uniflora,  one-flowered;  as  in  Pani- 
cum. 

2.  G.  biflora,  with  two  ;  as  in  Aira. 

3.  G.  multiflora,  having  many  ;  as  in  Poa  and 
Avena. 

Prom  the  external  appearance,  the  gluma  is 
termed, 

1.  Glabrous,  smooth  ;  as  in  llolcus  laxus. 
'J.  Hispid,  hiistly  ;  as  in  Sccale  orientate. 

3.  Striate ;  as  in  llolcus  si  nidus. 

4.  Villose ;  as  in  llolcus  sorgham, llolcus  sac- 
charalvM,  and  B  ramus  purgan*. 

■hate,  fringed  ;  as  in  Bromus  ciliatus. 

6.  Beardless ;  as  in  Briza  and  Poa. 

7.  Atoned  ;  as  in  Hordeum. 
GLUMOSUS.     A  flower  is  so  called,  which  is 

aggregate,  and  has  a  glumous  or  husky  calyx. 
GLUTEAL.     Belonging  to  the  buttocks. 
Gluteal  artery.     A  branch  of  the  internal 
iliac  artery. 

GLUTEN.  (Quasi  geluten  ;  from  gelo,  to 
congeal.)     See  Glue. 

Gluten,  animal.  This  substance  constitutes 
the  basis  of  the  fibres  of  all  the  solid  parts.  It  re- 
sembles in  its  properties  the  gluten  of  vegetables. 
Gluten,  vegetable.  If  wheat-flower  be 
made  into  a  paste,  and  washed  in  a  large  quantity 
of  water,  it  is  separated  into  three  distinct  sub- 
stances :  a  mucilaginous  saccharine  matter, 
which  is  nadily  dissolved  in  the  liquor,  and  may 
he  separated  from  it  by  evaporation ;  starch, 
which  is  impended  in  the  fluid,  and  subsides  to 
the  bottom  by  repose  ;  and  gluten,  which  remains 
in  the  hand,  and  is  tenacious,  very  ductile,  some- 
what elastic,  and  of  a  brown-grey  colonr.  The 
first  of  these  substances  does  not  essentially  differ 
from  other  saccharine  mucilages.  The  second, 
namely,  the  starch,  forms  a  gluey  fluid  by  boiling 
in  water,  though  it  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  acted 
upon  by  that  fluid  when  cold.  Its  habitudes  and 
products  with  the  lire,  or  with  nitric  acid,  are 
<  iy  the  same  :i-  those  of  gum  and  ol  Sugar.  It 
much  more  remote  from  the 
uUne  state  than  gum,  a-,  gum  is  more  remote 
from  that  state  than 

The  vegetable  gluten,  though  il  existed  before 
the  washing  in  the  pulverulent  form,  and  has  ac- 
i  .1  its  tenacity  :nul  adhesive  qualities  from  the 
Loudly  inso- 
luble in  this  fluid.     I  ,   | 
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warmth  ami  moisture  while  wet,  it  putrifies  like 
an  animal  substance.  The  dried  gluten  applied 
to  the  flame  of  a  candle,  crackles,  swells,  and 
burns,  exactly  like  a  feather,  or  piece  of  horn. 
It  affords  the  same  products  by  destructive  distil- 
lation as  animal  matters  do  ;  is  not  soluble  in  al- 
kohol, oils,  or  aether ;  and  is  acted  upon  by  acids 
and  alkalies,  when  heated.  Accordiw;  to  Bouelle, 
it  is  the  same  with  the  caseous  substance  of  milk. 
Gluten  of  IVheat.—Tnddey,  an  Italian  che- 
mist, has  lately  ascertained  that  the  gluten  of 
wheat  may  be  decomposed  into  two  principles, 
which  he  has  distinguished  by  the  names,  glia- 
dine (from  y\ia,  gluten,)  and  zimome  (from£uf<>7, 
ferment. )  They  are  obtained  in  a  separate  state 
by  kneading  the  fresh  gluten  in  successive  por- 
tions oi  alkohol,  as  long  as  that  liquid  continues 
to  become  milky,  when  diluted  with  water.  The 
alkohol  solutions  being  set  aside,  gradually  depo- 
sit a  whitish  matter,  consisting  of  small  filaments 
of  gluten,  and  become  perfectly  transparent. 
Being  now  left  to  slow  evaporation,  the  gliadine 
remains  behind,  of  the  consistence  of  honey,  and 
mixed  with  a  little  yellow  resinous  matter,  from 
which  it  may  be  freed  by  digestion  in  sulphuric 
tether',  in  which  gliadine  is  not  sensibly  soluble. 
The  portion  of  the  gluten  not  dissolved  by  the  al~ 
koliol  is  the  zimome. 

Properties  of  Gliadine. — When  dry,  it  has  a 
straw-yellow  colour,  slightly  transparent,  and  in 
thin  plates,  brittle,  having  a  Blight  smell,  similar 
to  that  of  honey-comb,  and,  when  slightly  heat- 
ed, giving  out  an  odour  similar  to  that  of  boiled 
apples.  In  the  inoulh  it  becomes  adhesive,  and 
has  a  sweetish  and  balsamic  taste.  It  is  pretty  so- 
luble in  boiling  alkohol,  which  loses  its  transpa- 
rency in  proportion  as  it  cools,  and  then  retains 
only  a  small  quantity  in  solution.  It  forms  a  kind 
of  varnish  in  those  bodies  to  which  it  is  applied. 
It  softens,  but  docs  not  dissolve  in  cold  distilled 
water.  At  a  boiling  heat  it  is  converted  into  froth, 
and  the  liquid  remains  slightly  milky.  It  is  spe- 
cifically heavier  than  water. 

The  alkoholic  solution  of  gliadine  becomes 
milky  when  mixed  with  water,  and  is  precipitated 
in  white  flocks  by  the  alkaline  carbonates.  It  is 
scarcely  affected  by  the  mineral  and  vegetable 
acids.  Dry  gliadine  dissolves  in  caustic  alkalies 
and  in  acids.  It  swells  upon  red-hot  coals,  and 
then  contracts  in  the  maimer  of  animal  sub- 
stance.-.. It  borne  with  a  pretty  lively  flame,  and 
leaves  behind  it  a  light  spongy  charcoal,  difficult 
to  incinerate.  Gliadine,  in  some  respects,  ap- 
proaches the  properties  of  resins  ;  but  differs 
i'roui  them  in  being  insoluble  in  sulphuric  ether. 
It  is  very  sensibly  affected  l>yr  the  infusion  of  nut 
galls.  It  is  capable  of  itself  of  undergoing  a  slow 
fermentation,  and  produces  fermentation  in  sac-- 
charine  substances. 

From  the  flour  of  barley,  rye,  or  oats,  no  glu- 
ten can  be  extracted  as  from  that  of  wheat,  pro- 
bably because  they  contain  too  small  a  quantity. 
The  residue  of  wheat  which  is  not  dissolved  by 
alkohol,  is  called  zimome.  If  this  be  boiled  re- 
peatedly in  alkohol,  it  is  obtained  pure. 

Zimome  thus  purified   has  the  form  of  small 
.lis,  or  constitutes  a  shapeless  mass,  which  is 
hard,  tough,  destitute  of  cohesion,  and  of  an  ash- 
white  colour.     When  washed  in  water,  it  reco- 
vers part  of  its  viscosity,   and  becomes  quickly 
brown,  when  left  in  contact  with  the  air. 
specifically  heavier  than  water.     Its  mode  oi 
inenting  is  n..  longer  thai  of  gluten  ;  lor  when  ii 
purifies  it  exbah    a  lielid  urinous  odour.     It  dk- 
bolves  completely  in  vinegar,  and  in  the  minerai 
at  a  bailing  temperature.     With  canstic  po- 
tt Uilid  oi 
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i  put  into  lime  water,  or  into  the  solutions 
Of  the  alkaline  carbonates,  it  becomes  harder, 
and  assumes  a  new  appearance  without  dissolving. 
When  thrown  upon  red-hot  coals,  it  exhales  an 
odour  similar  to  that  of  burning  hair  or  hoofs,  and 
burns  with  flame. 

Zimome  is  to  be  found  in  several  parts  of  vege- 
tables. It  produces  various  kinds  of  fermentation, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  substance  with 
which  it  comes  in  contact. 

GLUTE'US.  (From  yXouroj,  the  buttocks.) 
The  name  of  some  muscles  of  the  buttocks. 

Gluteus  maximus.  Gluten*  magnus  of 
Albinus.  Glutaus  major  of  Cowper  ;  and  Ilio 
tsacro  femoral  of  Dumas.  A  broad  radiated  mus- 
cle, on  which  we  sit,  is  divided  into  a  number  of 
strong  fasciculi,  is  covered  by  a  pretty  thick  apo- 
neurosis derived  from  the  fascia  lata,  and  is  si- 
tuated immediately  under  the  integuments.  It 
arises  fleshy  from  the  outer  lip  of  somewhat  more 
than  the  posterior  half  of  the  spine  of  the  ilium, 
from  the  ligaments  that  cover  the  two  posterior 
spinous  processes  ;  from  the  posterior  sacro-is- 
chiatic  ligament ;  aud  from  the  outer  sides  of  the 
os  sacrum  and  os  coccygis.  From  these  origins 
the  fibres  of  the  muscle  run  towards  the  great  tro- 
chanter of  the  os  femoris,  where  they  form  a 
broad  and  thick  tendon,  between  which  and  the 
trochanter  there  is  a  considerable  bursa  mucosa. 
This  tendon  is  inserted  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
linea  aspera,  for  the  space  of  two  or  three  inches 
downwards  ;  and  sends  off  fibres  to  the  fascia  lata, 
and  to  the  upper  extremity  of  the  vastus  externus. 
This  muscle  serves  to  extend  the  thigh,  by  pull- 
ing it  directly  backwards  ;  at  the  same  time  it 
draws  it  a  little  outwards,  and  thus  assists  in  its 
rotatory  motion.  Its  origin  from  the  coccyx 
seems  to  prevent  that  bone  from  being  forced  too 
far  backwards. 

Gluteus  medius.  Ilio  trochanterien  of 
Dumas.  The  posterior  half  of  this  muscle  is  co- 
vered by  the  gluteus  maximus,  which  it  greatly 
resembles  in  shape  ;  but  the  anterior  and  upper 
part  of  it  is  covered  only  by  the  integuments,  and 
by  a  tendinous  membrane  which  belongs  to  the 
fascia  lata.  It  arises  fleshy  from  the  outer  lip  of 
the  anterior  part  of  the  spine  of  the  ilium,  from 
part  of  the  posterior  surface  of  that  bone,  and 
likewise  from  the  fascia  that  covers  it.  From 
these  origins  its  fibres  run  towards  the  great  tro- 
chanter, into  the  outer  and  posterior  part  of 
which  it  is  inserted  by  a  broad  tendon.  Between 
this  tendon  and  the  trochanter  there  is  a  small 
thin  bursa  mucosa.  The  uses  of  this  muscle  are 
nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the  gluteus  maximus  ; 
but  it  is  not  confined,  like  that  muscle,  to  rolling 
the  os  femoris  outwards,  its  anterior  portion 
being  capable  of  turning  that  bone  a  little  in- 
wards. As  it  has  no  origin  from  the  coccyx,  it 
can  have  no  effect  on  that  bone. 

Gluteus  minimus.  GhUaus  minor  of  Albi- 
nus and  Cowper  ;  and  Ilio  ischii  trochanterien 
of  Dumas.  A  radiated  muscle  is  situated  under 
the  gluteus  medius.  In  adults,  and  especially  in 
old  subjects,  its  outer  surface  ii  usually  tendinous. 
It  arises  fleshy  between  the  two  semicircular 
ridges  we  observe  on  the  outer  surface  of  the 
iliuin,  and  likewise  from  the  edge  of  its  great 
niche.  Its  fibres  run,  in  different  directions,  to- 
wards a  thick  flat  tendon,  which  adheres  to  a  cap- 
sular ligament  of  the  joint,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
fore  and  upper  part  of  the  great  trochanter.  A 
small  bursamucosa  may  be  observed  between  the 
tendon  of  this  muscle  and  the  trochanter.  This 
muscle  assists  the  two  former  in  drawing  the 
thigh  backwards  and  outwards,  and  in  rolling  it. 
It  may  likewise  Bern  to  prevent  the  capsular  l- 
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GLU'TIA.  (From  yXouros,  the  buttocks.) 
The  buttocks.     See  Nates. 

Gluttu'patens.  (From  gluttus,  the  throat, 
and  patto,  to  extend.)  The  stomach,  which  it 
an  extension  of  the  throat. 

GLU'TUS.  (rXoin-of;  from  yXoioj,  filthy.) 
The  buttock.     See  Nates. 

Glyca'sma.  (From yXtueu?,  sweet.)  Asweet 
medicated  wine. 

GLYCYn'cROS.  (From  yXv/cuj,  sweet,  and 
KtKpos,  bitter:  so  called  from  its  bitterish  sweet 
taste.)     See  Solatium  Dulcamara. 

GLYC YRRHIZA.  (From  yXu/oij,  sweet,  and 
pi$a,  a  root.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plant 
in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Diadefphia; 
Order,  Decandria. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  liquorice. 
See  Glycyrrhiza glabra. 

Glycyrrhiza  echinata.  This  species  of 
liquorice  is  substituted  in  some  places  for  the  root 
of  the  glabra. 

Glycyrrhiza  glabra.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  officinal  liquorice.  Glycyrrhiza; 
leguminibus  glabris,  stipulis  nullis,  foliolo  im- 
part petiolato.  A  native  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
but  cultivated  in  Britain.  The  root  contains  a 
great  quantity  of  saccharine  matter,  joined  with 
some  proportion  of  mucilage,  and  hence  it  has  a 
viscid  sweet  taste.  It  is  in  common  use  as  a  pec- 
toral or  emollient,  in  catarrhall  defluxions  on  the 
breast,  couglis,  hoarsenesses,  &c.  Infusions,  or 
the  extract  made  from  it,  which  is  called  Spanish 
liquorice,  afford  likewise  very  commodious  vehi- 
cles for  the  exhibition  of  other  medicines ;  the 
liquorice  taste  concealing  that  of  unpalatable 
drugs  more  effectually  than  syrups  or  any  of  the 
sweets  of  the  saccharine  kind. 

Glycysa'ncon.  (From  yXvKvs,  sweet,  and 
ayKb>v,  the  elbow:  so  called  from  its  sweetish 
taste,  and  its  inflections,  or  elbows  at  the  joints.) 
A  species  of  southern  wood. 

GNAPHA'LIUM.  (From  yva&nXov,  cotton: 
so  named  from  its  soft  downy  surface.)  1.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnasan  sys- 
tem. Class,  Syrtgenesia;  Order,  Polygamia 
superflua. 

2.  The  pharmacopecial  name  of  the  herb  cot- 
ton weed.     See  Gnaphalium  dioicum. 

Gnaphalium  arenarium.  The  flowers  of 
this  plant,  as  well  as  those  of  the  gnaphalium 
stoechas,  are  called  in  the  pharmacopoeias,  floret 
ilichi^ysi.     See  Gnaphalium  stadias. 

Gnaphalium  disicum.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  pes  cati.  Gnaphalium  albinum.  Cotton 
weed.  The  flores  gnaphalii  of  the  pharmacopoei- 
as, called  also  flores  hispidula,  seu  pedes  cati, 
are  the  produce  of  this  plant.  They  are  now 
quite  obsolete,  but  were  formerly  used  as  astrin- 
gents, and  recommended  in  the  cure  of  hooping- 
cough,  phthisis  pulmonalis,  and  haemoptysis. 

Gnaphalium  stoschas.  The  systematic 
name  of  Goldilocks.  Elichrysum ;  Stadias 
citrina.  The  flowers  of  this  small  downy  plant 
are  warm,'  pungent,  and  bitter,  and  said  to  possess 
aperient  and  corroborant  virtues. 

Gna'tiius.  ( From  yra7r7u,  to  bend;  so  called 
from  their  curvature. )    1.  The  jaw,  or  jaw-bones. 

2.  The  cheek. 

GNEISS.  A  compound  rock,  consisting  oi 
felspar,  quartz,  and  mica,  disposed  in  slates,  from 
the  preponderance  of  the  mica  scales. 

Gni'dius.  A  term  applied  by  Hippocrates, 
and  others  since,  to  some  medicinal  precepts 
wrote  in  the  island  of  Gnidos. 

a^nVs'Tue.    See  Galcga, 
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■  .■fa-thorn.  See  Astragalus  veins. 
COAT-WEED.  See  (Egopodium. 
GOUT-WEED.  See  (Egopodium  poda- 
iria. 
'  GODDARD,  Jonathan,  was  born  at  Green- 
wich, in  1617.  After  studying  at  Oxford,  and 
travelling  for  improvement,  he  graduated  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  settled  to  practice  in  London.  He 
was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians in  1646,  and  the  following  year,  appointed 
lecturer  on  Anatomy.  He  formed  a  Society  for 
Experimental  Enquiry,  which  met  at  his  house  ; 
and  he  was  very  assiduous  in  promoting  its  ob- 
jects. Having  gained  considerable  reputation, 
and  sided  with  the  popular  party,  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  Cromwell  chief  physician  to  the 
army,  and  attended  him  in  some  of  his  expedi- 
tions. Cromwell  then  made  him  warden  of  Mer- 
ton  College,  Oxford,  afterwards  sole  representa- 
tive of  that  University  in  the  short  Parliament  in 
1653,  and  in  the  same  year  one  of  the  Council  of 
State.  On  the  Restoration,  being  driven  from 
Oxford,  he  removed  to  Gresham  College,  where 
he  had  been  chosen  professor  of  Physic.  Here 
he  continued  to  frequent  those  meetings,  which 
gave  birth  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  he  was 
nominated  one  of  the  first  council  of  that  institu- 
tion. He  was  an  able  and  conscientious  prac- 
titioner;  and  was  induced,  partly  from  the  love 
of  experimental  chemistry,  but  principally  from 
doubting  the  competency  of  apothecaries,  to  pre- 
pare his  own  medicines :  in  which,  however, 
finding  numerous  obstacles,  he  published  "  A 
Discourse,  setting  forth  the  unhappy  Condition 
of  the  Practice  of  Physic  in  London  ;"  but  this 
was  of  no  avail.  Two  papers  of  his  appeared 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  and  many 
others  in  Birch's  History  of  the  Royal  Society. 
He  died  in  1674  of  an  apoplectic  stroke. 

GOELICKE,   Andrew  Offon,   a  German 
physician,  acquired   considerable   reputation   in 
the   beginning  of  the   eighteenth   century,  as  a 
medical  professor,  nnd  especially  as  an  advocate 
of  the  doctrines  of  Stahl.     He  left  several  works, 
which  relate  principally  to  the  History  of  Ana- 
tomy, &c.  particularly  the  "  Historia  Medicins 
Universalis,    which  was  published  in  six  different 
portions  between  the  years  1717  and  1720. 
Goitre.     See  Bronclwcelc. 
GOLD.     Aurum.     A  metal   found  in  nature 
only   in   a  metallic   state ;    most    commonly   in 
grains,  ramifications,  leaves,  or  crystals,  rhomboi- 
(lal,  octahedral,  or  pyramidal.     Its  matrix  is  ge- 
uerally  quartz,  sandstone,  siliceous  schistus,  ice 
It  is  found  also  in  the  sands  of  many  rivers,  par- 
ticularly in   Africa,    Hungary,    and   France,  in 
minute  irregular  grains,  called  gold  dust.     .Na- 
tive gold,  found  in  compact  masses,  is  never  com- 
pletely pure  ;  it  is  alloyed  with  silver,  or  copper, 
uid  sometimes  with  iron  and  tellurium.      The 
t  piece  of  native  gold  that  has  been  hither- 
icovered  in  Europe,  was  found  in  the  county 
of  Wicklow,  in  Ireland.     Its  weight  was  said  to 
.  cnty-two  ounces,  and  the  quantity  of  alloy 
it    contained   was   very   small.       Several   other 
pieces,  exceeding  one  ounce,  have  also  been  dis- 
<    .1  at  the  same  place,  in  sand,  covered  with 
(urf,  and  adjacent  to  a  rivulet. 
Guld  is   also  met  with  in  a  particular  sort  of 
tiferoui  copper  pyrites,  called  in  Hungary 
(.'»(/.     This  ure  is  found  either  massive,  or  crys- 
tallised in  rhomboids,  or  other  irregular  quadran- 
•iil.ii  in  potjrgOOtl  masses.     It  exists  likewise  in 
Iphtiratcd  ores  of  Nagava  in  Transylvania. 
HmM   ;ill   contain   the    metal    called    tellurium, 
llerthollet,  and  other  French  chemists,  have  ob- 


GOLD-CUP.    See  Ranunculus. 

(•OLDEN-ROD.    See  Solidagovirgaaanc. 

Golden  maidenhair.  See  Polytrichum  corrt- 
munc. 

GOLDILOCKS.     See  Gnaphalium  stachas. 

GOMPHI'ASIS.  (From  yo^os,  a  Bail.) 
Gomphiasmus.  A  disease  of  the  teeth,  when 
they  are  loosened  from  the  sockets,  like  nail« 
drawn  out  of  the  wood. 

Gomphia'smus.     See  Gomphiasis. 

Go'mphioi.  (From  vojxQos,  a  nail;  so  called 
because  they  are  as  nails  driven  into  their  sockets. ) 
The  dentes  molares,  or  grinding  teeth. 

Gompho'ma.     See  Gomphosis. 

GOMPHO'SIS.  (From  yn^0j>,  to  drive  in  a 
nail.)  Gomphoma.  A  species  of  immoveable 
connection  of  bones,  in  which  one  bone  is  fixed 
in  another,  like  a  nail  in  a  board,  as  the  teeth  in 
the  alveoli  of  the  jaws. 

GONA'I.GIA.     See  Gonyalgia. 

GONA'GRA.  (From  yow,  the  knee,  and  aypa, 
a  seizure.)     The  gout  in  the  knee. 

GONE.     (yov>i.)     1.  The  seed. 

'2.   In  Hippocrates  it  is  the  uterus. 

GONG.  Tam-tam.  A  species  of  cymbal 
which  produces  a  very  loud  sound  when  struck. 
It  is  an  alloy  of  about  eighty  parts  of  copper  with 
twenty  of  tin. 

GONGHO'N A.  (From  yoyTpos,  a  hard  knot.) 
1.  The  cramp. 

2.  A  knot  in  the  trunk  of  a  tree. 

3.  A  hard  round  tumour  of  the  nervous  parts  ; 
but  particularly  a  bronchocelc,  or  other  hard  tu- 
mour of  the  neck. 

Gongi'lion.  (From  yoyj'uXoy,  round.)  A 
pill. 

GONIOMETER.  An  instrument  for  mea- 
suring the  angles  of  crystals. 

GONOI'DES.  (From  yovt],  seed,  and  aooi, 
form.)  Resembling  seed.  Hippocrates  often 
uses  it  as  an  epithet  for  the  excrements  of  the 
belly,  and  for  the  contents  of  the  urine,  when 
there  is  something  in  them  which  resembles  the 
seminal  matter. 

GONORRHOEA.  (From  yoi,j,  the  semen, 
and  pew,  to  flow ;  from  a  supposition  of  the  an- 
cients, that  it  was  a  seminal  flux.)  A  genus  of 
disease  in  the  class  Localex,  and  order  Apocenc- 
tes  of  Dr.  Cullen's  arrangement,  who  defines  it  a 
preternatural  flux  of  fluid  from  the  urethra  ia 
males,  with  or  without  libidinous  desires.  Fe- 
males, however,  are  subject  to  the  same  complaint 
in  some  forms.     He  makes  four  species,  viz. 

1.  Gonorrhoea  pura  or  benigna;  a  purifonn 
discharge  from  the  urethra,  without  dysuria,  or 
lascivious  inclination,  and  not  following  an  impure 
connection. 

2.  Gonorrhaa  impura,  maligna,  syphilitica, 
rirulenta  ;  a  discharge  resembling  pus,  from  the 
urethra,  with  heat  of  urine,  &c.  after  impure 
coition,  to  which  often  succeeds  a  discharge 
of  mucus  from  the  urethra,  with  little  or  no  dysu- 
ry,  called  a  gleet.  This  disease  is  also  called 
Ftuor  albus  malignus.  Blennorrhagia  by 
Swcdiaur.  In  English,  a  clap,  from  the  old 
French  word  vlupisett,  which  were  public  shops, 
kept  and  inhabited  by  single  prostitutes,  and  gene- 
rally confined  to  a  particular  quarter  of  the  town, 
as  is  even  now  the  case  in  several  of  the  great 
towns  in  Italy.  In  Germany,  the  disorder  is 
named  tripper,  from  dripping  ;  and  in  French, 
ckaudpiiae,  from  the  heat  and  scalding  in  making 
water.  . 

No  certain  rule  can  be  laid  down  with  regard 
to  the  time  that  a  clap  will  take  before  it  makes 
its  appearance,  after  infection  has  been  conveyed. 
With  vonx-  persons   it  triB  show  itself  in  the 
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course  of  three  or  four  days,  whilst,  With  other.-;, 
ihere  will  not  be  the  least  appearance  of  it  before 
the  expiration  of  some  weeks.  It  most  usually 
is  perceptible,  however,  in  the  space  of  from  six 
to  fourteen  days,  and  in  a  male,  begins  with  an 
uneasiness  about  the  parts  of  generation,  such  as 
an  itching  in  the  glans  penis,  and  a  soreness  and 
tingling  sensation  along  the  whole  course  of  the 
urethra  ;  soon  after  which,  the  person  perceives 
an  appearance  of  whitish  matter  at  its  orifice, 
and  also  some,  degree  of  pungency  upon  making 
water.  J    r 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  the  discharge  of 
matter  will  increase  considerably  ;  will  assume, 
most  probably,  a  greenish  or  yellowish  hue,  and 
will  become  thinner,  and  lose  its  adhesiveness  ; 
the  parts  will  also  be  occupied  with  some  degree 
of  redness  and  inflammation,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  glans  will  put  on  the  appearance  of  a 
ripe  cherry,  the  stream  of  urine  will  be  smaller 
than  usual,  owing  to  the  canal  being  made  nar- 
rower by  the  inflamed  state  of  its  internal  mem- 
brane, and  a  considerable  dtgrec  of  pain,  and 
scalding  heat,  will  be  experienced  on  every  at- 
tempt to  make  water. 

Where  the  inflammation  prevails  in  a  very  high 
degree,  it  prevents  the  extension  of  the  urethra, 
on  the  taking  place  of  any  erection,  so  that  the 
penis  is,  at  that  time,  curved  downwards,  with 
great  pain,  which  is  much  increased,  if  attempted 
to  be  raised  towards  the  belly,  and  the  stimulus 
occasions  it  often  to  be  erected,  particularly  when 
the  patient  is  warm  in  bed,  and  so  deprives  him 
of  sleep,  producing,  in  some  cases,  an  involuntary 
emission  of  semen. 

In  consequence  of  the  inflammation,  it  some- 
times happens  .that,  at  the  time  of  making  water, 
owing  to  the  rupture  of  some  small  blood  vessel, 
a  slight  haemorrhage  ensues,  and  a  small  quantity 
of  blood  is  voided.  In  consequence  of  inflamma- 
tion, the  prepuce  likewise  becomes  often  so  swell- 
ed at  the  end  that  it  cannot  be  drawn  back,  which 
symptom  is  called  a  phimosis  ;  or,  that  being 
drawn  behind  the  glans,  it  cannot  be  returned, 
which  is  known  by  the  name  of  paraphimosis. 
Now  and  then,  from  the  same  cause,  little  hard 
swellings  arise  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  penis, 
along  the  course  of  the  urethra,  and  these  per- 
haps suppurate  and  form  into  fistulous  sores. 

The  adjacent  parts  sympathising  with  those  al- 
ready affected,  the  bladder  becomes  irritable, 
and  incapable  of  retaining  the  urine  for  any  length 
of  time,  which  gives  the  patient  a  frequent  incli- 
nation to  make  water,  and  he  feels  an  uneasiness 
about  the  scrotum,  perinseurn,  and  fundament. 
Moreover,  the  glands  of  the  groins  grow  indura- 
ted and  enlarged,  or  perhaps  the  testicles  become 
swelled  and  inflamed,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  experiences  excruciating  pains,  extending 
from  the  seat  of  the  complaint  up  into  the  small 
of  the  back  ;  he  gets  hot  and  restless,  and  a  small 
symptomatic  fever  arises. 

Where  the  parts  are  not  occupied  by  much  in- 
flammation, few  or  none  of  the  last-mentioned 
symptoms  will  arise,  and  only  a  discharge  with  a 
slight  heat  or  scalding  in  making  water  will  pre- 
vail. 

If  a  gonorrhoea  be  neither  irritated  by  any  irre- 
gularity of  the  patient,  nor  prolonged  by  the  want 
of  timely  and  proper  assistance,  then,  in  the  course 
of  about  a  fortnight,  or  three  weeks,  the  discharge, 
from  having  been  thin  and  discoloured  at  first, 
will  become  thick,  white,  and  of  a  ropy  consist- 
ence :  and  from  having  gradually  begun  to  di- 
minish in  quantity,  will  at  last  cease  entirely,  to- 
gether with  every  inflammatory  symptom  what- 
ever •  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  patient 
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has  led  a  life  of  intemperance  and  sensuality,  hfij 
partaken  freely  of  the  bottle  and  high  seasoned 
meats,  and  has,  at  the  same  time,  neglected  to 
pursue  the  necessary  means,  it  may  then  continue 
for  many  weeks  or  months  ;  and,  on  going  off, 
may  leave  a  weakness  or  gleet  behind  it,  besides 
being  accompanied  with  the  risk  of  giving  rise,  at 
some  distant  period,  to  a  constitutional  affection, 
especially  if  there  has  been  a  neglect  of  proper 
cleanliness  ;  for  where  venereal  matter  has  been 
suffered  to  lodge  between  the  prepuce  and  elans 
penis  for  any  time,  so  as  to  have  occasioned  either 
excoriation  or  ulceration,  there  will  always  be 
danger  of  its  having  been  absorbed. 

Another  risk,  arising  from  the  long  continuance 
of  a  gonorrhoea,  especially  if  it  has  been  attended 
with  inflammatory  symptoms,  or  has  been  of  fre- 
quent recurrence,  is  the  taking  place  of  one  or 
more  strictures  in  the  urethra.  These  are  sure 
to  occasion  a  considerable  degree  of  difficulty,  as 
well  as  pain,  in  making  water,  and,  instead  of  its 
being  discharged  in  a  free  and  uninterrupted 
stream/  it  splits  into  two,  or  perhaps  is  voided 
drop  by  drop.  Such  affections  become,  from 
neglect,  of  a  most  serious  and  dangerous  nature, 
as  they  not  unfrequently  block  up  the  urethra,  so 
as  to  induce  a  total  suppression  of  urine. 

Where  the  gonorrhoea  has  been  of  long  stand- 
ing, warty  excrescences  are  likewise  apt  to  arise 
about  the  parts  of  generation,  owing  to  the  mat- 
ter falling  and  lodging  thereon  ;  and  they  not  un- 
frequently prove  both  numerous  and  trouble- 
some. 

Having  noticed  every  symptom  which  usually 
attends  on  gonorrhoea,  in  the  male  sex,  it  will 
only  be  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  same  heat 
and  soreness  in  making  water,  and  the  same  dis- 
charge of  discoloured  mucus,  together  with  a 
slight  pain  in  walking,  and  an  uneasiness  in  sit- 
ting, take  place  in  females  as  in  the  former ;  but 
as  the  parts  in  women,  which  are  most  apt  to  be 
affected  by  the  venereal  poison,  are  less  complex 
in  their  nature,  and  fewer  in  number,  than  in  men, 
so  of  course  the  former  are  not  liable  to  many  of 
the  symptoms  which  the  latter  are ;  and,  from  the 
urinary  canal  being  much  shorter,  and  of  a  more 
simple  form,  in  them  than  in  men,  they  are  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  incommoded  by  the  taking  place  of 
strictures. 

V^ith  women,  it  indeed  often  happens,  that  all 
the  symptoms  of  a  gonorrhoea  are  so  very  slight, 
they  experience  no  other  inconvenience  than  the 
discharge,  except  perhaps  immediately  after 
menstruation,  at  which  period,  it  is  no  uncommon 
occurrence  for  them  to  perceive  some  degree  of 
aggravation  in  the  symptoms. 

Women  of  a  relaxed  habit,  and  such  as  have 
had  frequent  miscarriages,  are  apt  to  be  afflicted 
with  a  disease  known  by  the  name  of  fluor  albus, 
which  it  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  from  go- 
norrhoea virulenta,  as  the  matter  discharged  in 
both  is,  in  many-  cases,  of  the  same  colour  and 
consistence.  The  surest  way  of  forming  a  just 
conclusion,  in  instances  of  this  nature,  will  be  to 
draw  it  from  an  accurate  investigation,  both  of 
the  symptoms  which  are  present  and  those  which 
have  preceded  the  discharge  ;  as  likewise  from 
the  concurring  circumstances,  such  as  the  charac- 
ter and  mode  of  life  of  the  person,  and  the  pro- 
bability there  may  be  of  her  having  had  venereal 
infection  conveyed  to  her  by  any  connexion  in 
which  she  may  be  engaged. 

Not  long  ago,  it  was  generally  supposed  that 
gonorrhoea  depended  always  upon  ulcers  in  the 
urethra,  producing  a  discharge  of  purulent  mat- 
ter ;  and  such  ulcers  do,  indeed,  occur  in  conse. 
quence  of  a  hi«rh  de<riee  of  inflammrrtrnri  aifl  sin. 
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.  .ovation  ;  bnt  many  dissections  01  persi 
have  died  whilst  labouring  under  a  gonorrhoea, 
have  clearly  shown  that  the  disease  may,  and 
often  docs,  exist  without  any  ulceration  in  the 
urethra,  so  that  the  discharge  which  appears  is 
usually  of  a  vitiated  mucus,  thrown  out  from  the 
mucous  follicles  of  the  urethra.  On  opening  this 
canal,  in  recent  cases,  it  usually  appears  red  and 
inflamed  ;  its  mucous  glands  are  somewhat  en- 
larged, and  its  cavity  is  filled  with  matter  to 
within  a  small  distance  from  its  extremity. 
Where  the  disease  has  been  of  long  continuance, 
its  surface  all  along,  even  to  the  bladder,  is  gene- 
rally found  pale  and  relaxed,  without  any  ero- 
sion. 

3.  Gonorrhea  laxorum,  libidinosa ;  a  pellu- 
cid discharge  from  the  urethra,  without  erection 
of  the  penis,  but  with  venereal  thoughts  while 
awake. 

4.  Gonorrhoea  dormientium.  One.irogonos. 
When,  during  sleep,  but  dreaming  of  venereal 
engagements,  there  is  an  erection  of  the  penis, 

■  -miiial  discharge. 

Gonorrhoea  balani.  A  species  of  gonor- 
rhoea affecting  the  glans  penis  only. 

GONYA'LGIA.  (Krom  yow,  the  knee,  and 
rjXyoi,,  pain.)  Gonialgia;  Gonalgia.  Gout  in 
the  knee. 

GOOSE.  Anser.  The  Anser  domesticus, 
or  tame  goose. 

GOOSE-FOOT.     See  Chenopodium. 

GOOSE-GRASS.     See  Galium  aparine. 

GO  KDIUS.  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  the 
Order  Vermet,  of  animals. 

2.  The  gordius,  or  hair-tail  worm,  of  old  wri- 
ters, which  is  tfie  seta  equina  found  in  stagnant 
marshes  and  ditches  in  Lapland,  and  other  places. 

Gordius  mediwensis.  The  systematic  name 
of  a  carious  animal.     See  Medinensis  vena. 

GORGONIA.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
corals. 

Gorgonia  nobilis.     The  red  coral. 

GOSSYPIUM.  (From  gotne,  whence  got- 
tipium.  Egyptian.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linna-an  system.  Class,  Monadel- 
phia;  Order,  Polyandria. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  cotton- 
tree.     Sec  Gossypium  herbaceum. 

Gossti'ium  herbaceum.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  cotton-plant.  Gossypium ;  Bom- 
bax.  Gossypium— -fotiis  quinquelobis  sublus 
i  zlunilulosis,  cmule  herbaceo,  of  Linnaeus.  Tho 
seeds  are  directed  for  medicinal  use  in  some  fo- 
reign pharmacopoeias ;  and  are  administered  in 
coughs,  on  account  of  the  mucilage  they  contain. 
The  cotton,  the  produce  of  this  tree,  is  well 
known  for  domestic  purposes. 

Goulard's  Extract.     A  saturated  solution  of 
of  lead.     Sec  Plumbi  acetatis  liquor. 

GOULSTON.  Theodore,  was  born  in  North- 
amptonshire. After  studying  medicine  at  Oxford, 
he  practised  for  a  time  with  considerable  reputa- 
tion at  Wymonilli:ini,  of  which  his  father  was 
rector.  Having  taken  his  doctor's  degree  in  1610, 
he  removed  to  London,  and  became  a  fellow  of 
»ln  College  of  Physicians.  He  was  much  es- 
teemed for  classical  and  theological  learning,  as 
well  as  in  his  profession.  He  died  in  1632  ;  and 
In  MM  athed  200/.  to  purchase  a  rent-charge  for 
maintaining  an  annual  Pathological  Lecture,  to 
/•i  iv  ul  at  the  college  by  one  of  the  four  junior 
doctor^.  He  tr.m-lati  il  and  wrote  learned  notes 
nn  some  of  the  works  of  Aristotle  and  Galen  - 
of  which  the  latter  were  not  published  till  after 
his  death. 

GOURD.     See  Cucurbitu. 

fiflitrit,  hi"  Tmii  rdlocpnttrit. 
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GOUT.     .See  Arthritis,  and  Podagra. 

Gout  stone.     See  Chalk  st«ne. 

GRAAF,  Reinier  de,  was  born  at  Schoon- 
hove  in  Holland,  1641.  He  studied  physic  at 
Leyden,  where  he  made  great  progress,  and  at 
the  age  of  22,  published  his  treatise  "  De  Succc* 
Pancrcatico,"  which  gained  him  considerable  re- 
putation. Two  years  after  he  went  to  France, 
and  graduated  at  Angers  ;  he  then  returned  to  his 
native  country,  and  settled  at  Delft,  where  he 
was  very  successful  in  practice ;  but  he  died  at 
the  early  age  of  32.  He  published  three  disser- 
tations relative  to  the  organs  of  generation  in 
both  sexes  ;  upon  which  ne  had  a  controversy 
with  Swammerdam. 

GKA'CILIS.  (So  named  from  its  smallness.) 
Rectus  interior femori-s,  sive  gracilis  interior  of 
Winslow.  Sous  pubio  creti  tibial  of  Dumas. 
A  long,  straight,  and  slender  muscle,  situated  im- 
mediately under  the  integuments  at  the  inner  part 
of  the  thigh.  It  arises  by  a  broad  and  thin  ten- 
don, from  the  anterior  part  ol  the  ischium  and 
pnbis,  and  soon  becoming  fleshy,  descends  nearly 
in  a  straight  direction  along  the  inside  of  the  thigh. 
A  little  above  the  knee,  it  terminates  in  a  slender 
and  roundish  tendon,  which  afterwards  becomes 
flatter,  and  is  inserted  into  the  middle  of  the  tibia, 
behind  and  under  the  sartorius.  Under  the  ten- 
dons of  this  and  the  rectus,  there  is  a  considerable 
bursa  mucosa,  which  on  one  side  adheres  to  them 
and  to  the  tendon  of  »he  semitendinosus,  and  on 
the  other  to  the  capsular  ligament  of   the  knee. 

This  muscle  assists  in  bending  the  thigh  and 
leg  inwards. 

GRiECUS.  The  trivial  name  of  some  herbs 
found  in  or  brought  from  Greece. 

GRAFTING.  Budding  and  inoculating  is 
the  process  of  uniting  the  branches  or  buds  of 
two  or  more  separate  trees.  The  bud  or  branch 
of  one  tree,  accompanied  by  a  portion  of  its  bark, 
is  inserted  into  the  bark  of  another,  and  the  tree 
which  is  thus  engrafted  upon  is  called  the  stock. 
By  this  mode  different  kinds  of  fruits,  pears,  ap- 
ples, plums,  &c.  each  of  which  is  only  a  variety 
accidentally  raised  from  seed,  but  no  (urther  per- 
petuated in  the  same  manner,  are  multiplier]  ;  buds 
of  the  kind  wanted  to  be  propagated  being  en- 
grafted on  so  many  stalks  ol  a  wild  natiu'e. 

GRA'MEN.  (Gramen,  inis.  n.)  Grass. 
Any  kind  of  grass-like  herb. 

Gramen  akundinaceum.  See  Calamagros- 
tis. 

Gramen  caninum.    See  Triticum  repent, 

Gramen  crucis  ctperioidis.  Gramen 
agyptiacum.  Egyptian  cock's-foot  grass,  or 
grass  of  the  cross.  The  roots  and  plants  possess 
the  same  virtues  as  the  dog's  gra<s,  and  are  ser- 
viceable in  the  earlier  stages  of  dropsy.  They 
are  supposed  to  correct  the  bad  smell  of  the  breath, 
and  to  relieve  nephritic  disorders,  colics,  &c. 
although  now  neglected. 

Gramia.     The  sordes  of  the  eyes. 

GRAMMATITE.     See  Tremotitc. 

Gra'mme.  (From  yp<t^>/,  a  line :  so  called 
from  its  linear  appearance. )     The  iris  of  the  eye. 

Granadi'lla.  (Diminutive  of  granudo,  a 
pomegranate,  Spanish  :  so  called  because  at  the 
top  of  the  flower  there  are  points,  like  the  grains 
of  a  pomegranate.)  The  passion-flower,  the 
fruit  of  which  is  said  to  possess  refrigerating 
qualities. 

GRANATITE.     See  Grenatitv. 

Granatri'stlm.     A  boil  or  carbuncle. 

QRANATUM.      (From  granum,  a  grain,  be- 
cause it  is  full  of  seed. )     The  pomegranate. 
Punica  granatum. 

GRANDE'BAL.f).  '  ' 
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<ztate  naseantur,  because  they  appear  in  those 
•who  ate  advanced  in  years.)  The  hairs  under 
the  arm-pits. 

Grandino'sum  os.    The  os  cuboides. 

GRA'NDO.  (Grando,  inis.  t.  Quod  simili- 
tudinem  granorum  habeat,  because  it  is  in  shape 
and  size  like  a  grain  of  seed. ) 

1.  hail. 

2.  A  moveable  tumour  on  the  margin  of  the  eye- 
lid is  so  called,  from  its  likeness  to  a  hail-stone. 

GRANITE.  A  compound  rock  consisting  of 
quartz,  felspar,  and  mica,  each  crystallized,  and 
cohering  by  mutual  affinity  without  any  bas.s  or 
cement. 

v  GR ANULA'TION.  ( Granulatio ;  from  gra- 
num, a  grain.)  1.  In  surgery:  The  little  grainlike 
fleshy  bodies  which  form  on  the  surfaces  of  ulcers 
and  suppurating  wounds,  and  serve  both  for  fill- 
ing up  the  cavities,  and  bringing  nearer  together 
and  uniting  their  sides,  are  called  granulations. 

Nature  is  supposed  to  be  active  in  bringing 
parts  as  nearly  as  possible  to  their  original  state, 
whose  disposition,  action,  and  structure,  have  been 
altered  by  accident,  or  disease  ;  and  after  having 
in  her  operations  for  this  purpose,  formed  pus, 
she  immediately  sets  about  torming  a  new  matter 
upon  surfaces,  in  which  there  has  been  a  breach 
of  continuity.  This  process  is  called  granulating 
or  incarnation ;  and  the  substance  formed  is 
called  granulations.  The  colour  of  healthy 
granulations  is  a  deep  florid  red.  When  livid, 
they  are  unhealthy,  and  have  only  a  languid  cir- 
culation. Healthy  granulations,  on  an  exposed 
or  flat  surface,  rise  nearly  even  with  the  surface 
of  the  surrounding  skin,  and  often  a  little  higher; 
but  when  they  exceed  this,  and  take  on  a  growing 
disposition,  they  are  unhealthy,  become  soft, 
spongy,  and  without  any  disposition  to  form  skin. 
Healthy  granulations  are  always  prone  to  unite  to 
itner,  so  as  to  be  the  means  of  uniting  parts. 

2.  In  chemistry :  The  method  of  dividing  metal- 
lic substances  into  grains  or  small  particles,  in  br- 
«1  r  to  facilitate  their  combination  with  other  sub- 
,,  and  sometimes  for  the  purpose  of  readily 
subdividing  them  by  weight. 

GKANULATUS.  Granulated.  Applied  to 
ulcers  and  to  parts  of  plants.  A  root  is  so  called 
which  is  jointed  ;  as  that  of  the  Oralis  acetocella. 

GRA'NUM.  (Granum,  i.  n.)  A  grain  or 
kernel. 

Granum  cnidium.    See  Daphne  mezereum. 

Granum   infectorium.       Kermes  berries. 

Granum  kermes.    Kermes  berries. 

Granum  moschi.  See  Hibiscus  abelmoschus. 

Granum  paradisi.     SeeAmomum. 

Granum  regium.    The  castor-oil-seed. 

Granum  tiglii.     Sec  Croton  tiglium. 

Granum  tinctori^e.     Kermes  berries. 

GRAPHIC  ORE.     An  ore  of  tellurium. 

GRAPHIOI'DES.     (From  ypa<pn,   a  pencil, 
and  ei&os,  a  form.)     1.  The  styhiorm  process  ol 
the  os  temporis. 
'    2.  A  process  of  the  ulna. 

S.  The  digastricus  was  formerly  so  called  from 
its  supposed  origin  from  the  above-mentioned 
process  of  the  temple  bone. 

GRAPHITE.         Rhomboidal     graphite     of 
Jameson,  or  plumbago,  or  black-lead,  of  which  he 
gives  two  sub-species,  the  scaly  and  compact. 
°  Gra'ssa.    Borax.    ...        .. 

GKATI'OLA.  (Diminutive ot  gratia,  so  nam- 
ed from  its  supposed  admirable  qualities. )  Hyssop. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
nasan  system.  Class,  Diandna;  Order,  Mo- 
nogynia.  , -        ,    ,      , 

2  the  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  hedaje-hys- 
<rop.     See  GraHola  officinal'*- 
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Ghatiola  officinalis.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  hedge-hyssop.  Digitalis  minima;  Gratia 
dei ;  Gratiola  centauriodes.  This  exotic  plant, 
the  Gratiola  ;—foliis  lanceolatis,  serratis,flori- 
bus  pedunculatis,  of  Linnxus,  is  a  native  of  the 
south  of  Europe  ;  but  is  raised  in  our  gardens. 
The  leaves  have  a  nauseous  bitter  taste,  but  no 
remarkable  smell ;  they  purge  and  vomit  briskly 
in  the  dose  of  half  a  drachm  of  the  dry  herb,  or  of 
a  drachm  infused  in  wine  or  water.  This  plant 
in  small  doses,  has  been  commonly  employed  as  a 
cathartic  and  diuretic  in  hydropical  diseases  •  and 
instances  of  its  good  effects  in  ascites  and  anasar- 
ca are  recorded  by  ni.tny  respectable  practitioners. 
Gesner  and  Bergius  found  a  scruple  of  the  pow- 
der a  sufficient  dose,  as  in  this  quantity  it  frequent- 
ly excited  nausea  or  vomiting  ;  others  have  given 
it  to  half  a  drachm,  two  scruples,  a  drachm,  and 
even  more. 

An  extract  of  the  root  of  this  plant  is  said  to  be 
more  efficacious  than  the  plant  itself,  and  exhibit- 
ed in  the  dose  of  half  a  drachm,  or  a  drachm,  in 
dysenteries,  produces  the  best  effect.  We  arc 
also  told  by  Kostrzewski  that  in  the  hospitals  at 
Vienna,  three  maniacal  patients  were  perfectly 
recovered  by  its  use  ;  and  in  the  most  confirmed 
cases  of  lues  venerea,  it  effected  a  complete  cure ; 
it  usually  acted  by  increasing  the  urinary  cutane- 
ous, or  salivary  discharges. 

GRAVE'DO.  (From  gravis,  heavy.)  A  ca- 
tarrh, or  cold,  with  a  sense  of  heaviness  in  the 
head. 

GRAVEL.     See  Calculus. 

GRAVITY.  A  term  used  by  physical  writers 
to  denote  the  cause  by  which  all  bodies  move  to- 
ward each  other,  unless  prevented  by  some  other 
force  or  obstacle. 

Gravity,  specific.  The  density  of  the  mat- 
ter of  which  any  body  is  composed,  compared  to 
the  density  of  another  body,  assumed  as  the  stan- 
dard. This  standard  is  pure  distilled  water,  at 
the  temperature  of  60°  F.  To  determine  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  a  solid,  we  weigh  it,  first  in  air, 
and  then  in  water.  In  the  latter  case,  it  loses  of 
its  weight  a  quantity  precisely  equal  to  the 
weight  of  its  own  bulk  of  water  ;  and  hence,  by 
comparing  this  weight,  with  its  total  weight,  we 
find  its  specific  gravity.  The  rule  therefore  is, 
Divide  the  total  weight  by  the  loss  of  weight  in 
water,  the  quotient  is  the  specific  gravity.  If  it 
be  a  liquid  or  a  gas,  we  weigh  it  in  a  glass  or 
other  vessel  of  known  capacity  ;  and  dividing 
that  weight  by  the  weight  of  the  same  bulk 
of  water,  the  quotient  is,  as  before,  the  specific 
gravity. 

GREEN-EARTH.  Mountain  green.  A 
mineral  of  a  celandine  green  colour,  found  in 
Saxony,  Verona,  and  Hungary. 

GHEEN  SICKNESS.     See  Chlorosis. 

Green  vitriol.     Sulphate  of  iron. 

GREENSTONE.  A  rock  of  the  trap  forma- 
tion, consisting  of  a  hornblend,  and  felspar,  both 
in  the  state  of  grains  or  small  crystals. 

GREGORY,  John,  was  born  in  1725,  his 
father  being  professor  of  medicine  at  King's  Col- 
lege, Aberdeen  ;  after  studying  under  whom,  he 
went  to  Edinburgh,  Leyden,  and  Paris.  At  the 
age  of  20,  he  was  elected  professor  of  philosophy 
at  Aberdeen,  and  was  made  doctor  of  medicine. 
In  the  year  1756  he  was  chosen  professor  of  me- 
dicine on  the  death  of  his  brother  James,  who 
had  succeeded  his  father  in  tl  at  chair.  But  about 
nine  years  after  he  went  to  Edinburgh  ;  and  was 
soon  appointed  professor  of  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine there,  Dr.  Rutherford  having  resigned  in 
his  favour.  The  year  following,  on  the  death  of 
TV   White,  h"  was  nominated  first  physician  to 
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■and.  He  also  enjoyed  very  ex- 
tensive practi<!#rPrior  to  his  death  in  1773.  He 
publiihed,  n.  1765,  "A  Comparative  View  of  the 
State  and  Faculties  of  Man  with  those  of  the 
Animal  World,"  which  contains  many  just  and 
original  remarks,  and  was  very  favourably  receiv- 
<-d.  Five  years  after  his  "  Observations  on  the 
Duties  and  Offices  of  a  Physician,  &c."  given  in 
his  introductory  lectures,  were  made  public  sur- 
reptitiously ;  which  induced  him  to  print  them  in 
a  more  correct  form.  The  work  has  been  greatly 
admired.  His  last  publication,  "  Elements  of  the 
Practice  of  Physic,"  was  intended  as  a  syllabus 
to  his  lectures  ;  but  he  did  not  live  to  complete  it. 

GRENATITE.     Prismatoidal  garnet. 

Gressu'ra.  (From  gradior,  to  proceed.) 
The  perineum  which  goes  from  the  pudendum 
to  the  aims. 

GREW,  Nehemiah,  was  born  at  Coventry; 
where,  after  graduating  at  some  foreign  university, 
he  settled  in  practice.  He  there  formed  the  idea 
of  studying  the  anatomy  of  plants.  His  first  es- 
tay  on  this  subject  was  communicated  to  the 
Royal  Society  in  1670,  and  met  with  great  ap- 
probation :  whence  he  was  induced  to  settle  in 
London,  and  two  years  after  became  a  fellow  of 
that  society  ;  of  wnich  he  was  also  at  one  period 
secretary.  In  1680  he  was  made  an  honorary  fel- 
low of  trie  College  of  Physicians.  He  is  said  to 
have  attained  considerable  practice,  and  died  in 
1711.  His  "  Anatomy  ot  Vegetables,  Roots,  and 
Trunks,"  is  a  large  collection  of  original  and 
useful  facts  ;  though  his  theories  have  been  inva- 
lidated by  subsequent  discoveries.  He  had  no 
correct  ideas  of  the  propulsion  of  direction  of  the 
sap  ;  but  he  was  one  ofthe  first  who  adopted  the 
doctrine  ofthe  sexes  of  plants  ;  nor  did  even  the 
principles  of  methodical  arrangement  entirely 
escape  his  notice.  In  1681,  he  published  a  des- 
criptive catalogue  of  the  Museum  of  the  Koyal 
Society  ;  to  which  were  added  some  lectures  on 
the  comparative  anatomy  of  the  stomach  and  in- 
testines. Another  publication  was  entitled 
"  Cosmographia  Sacra,  or  a  Discourse  ofthe  Uni- 
verse ;  as  it  is  the  Creature  and  Kingdom  of  God." 
His  works  were  soon  translated  into  French  and 
T.atin  ;  but  the  latter  very  incorrectly. 

C.REYWACKE.  A  mountain  formation, 
consisting  of  two  similar  rocks,  which,  alternate 
with,  and  pass  into  each  other,  called  grcywacke, 
md  at  ey  waoke-slate. 

GRIAS.  (A  name  mentioned  byApuleius.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Polyan- 
dria  ;  Order,  Monogyma. 

Oki  as  caui.iflora.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  tree,  the  fruit  of  which  is  the  anchovy  pear. 
The  inhabitants  of  Jamaica  esteem  it  as  a  plea- 
sant and  cooling  fruit. 

Grie'lum.    A  name  formerly  applied  to  par- 
ol sraallage. 

<ii  ii  iio'menos.  (From  ypi^«f,  a  net;  be- 
cause it  surrounds  the  body  as  with  a  net. )  Ap- 
rilicd  to  pains  which  surround  the  body  at  the 
nins. 

CROMWELL.    Sec  Lithospermum. 

GR088ULARE.     A  mineral  of  an  asparagus- 
i  tin  garnet  genus. 

<;HOSNM,,vRIA.     (Diminutive  of  grossus, 
hi  unripe  Of,  ;    so  named  because  its  fruit  resem- 
blei  ID  unripe  liK.)     The  gooseberry,  or  goosc- 
llb.     Bw  Itibes. 

Orotto  del  cane.  (The  Italian  for  the 
dog's  grotto.)  A  grotto  mar  Naples,  in  which 
dogs  are  suffocated.  The  carbonic  acid 
about  ciphh  i  ii  tabes,  A  man  therefore,  is  not 
■  Mi  id  I,  lint  a  do£  forcibly  held  in,  or  that  can- 
not ri-*  above  if,  is  soon  killed  >in!<--s  taken  out, 
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He  is  recovered  by  plunging  him  in  an  adjoining 
lake. 

Ground  ivy.     See  Glecoma  hederacea. 

Ground  liverwort.     See  Lichen  caninus. 

Ground-nut.     See  Bunium  bulbocastanum. 

Ground-pine.     See  Teucrium  chanuepitys. 

GROUNDSEL.     See  Senecio  vulgaris. 

GRUINALES.  (From  grus,  a  crane.)  The 
name  of  an  order  of  plants  in  Linnseus's  Frag- 
ments of  a  Natural  Method,  consisting  of  gera- 
nium, or  crane's-bill  genus  principally. 

GRUTUM.  A  hard  white  tubercle  of  the 
skin,  resembling  in  size  and  appearance  a  millet- 
seed. 

GRYLLUS.  The  name  of  an  extensive  genus 
of  insects. 

Grillus  verrucivorus.  The  wart-eating 
grasshopper.  It  has  green  wings,  spotted  with 
brown,  and  is  caught  by  the  common  people  in 
Sweden  to  destroy  warts,  which  they  do,  by 
biting  off  the  excrescence  and  discharging  a  cor- 
rosive liquor  on  the  wound. 

GRYPHO'SIS.  (From  ypvrrow,  to  incurvate. ) 
A  disease  of  the  nails,  which  turn  inwards,  and 
irritate  the  soft  parts  below. 

GUAI'ACUM.  (From  the  Spanish  Guay cl- 
ean, which  is  formed  from  the  Indian  Hoaxacum. ) 
1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean 
system.  Class,  Decandria;  Order,  Monogy- 
nia. 

2.  The  pharmacopocial  name  of  the  officinal 
guaiacum.     See  Guaiacum  officinale. 

Guaiacum  officinale.  This  tree,  Guaia- 
cum—foliis  bijugis,  oblusis  of  Linnaeus,  is  a  na- 
tive of  the  West  Indian  islands.  The  wood, 
gum,  bark,  fruit,  and  even  the  flowers,  have  been 
found  to  possess  medicinal  qualities.  The  wood, 
which  is  called  Guaiacum  Americunum  ;  Lig- 
num vita;  Lignum  sanctum;  Lignum  bene- 
dictum ;  Palus  sanclus,  is  brought  principally 
from  Jamaica,  in  large  pieces  of  four  or  five  hun- 
dred weight  each,  and  from  its  hardness  and 
beauty  is  used  for  various  articles  of  turnery 
ware.  It  scarcely  discovers  any  smell,  unless 
heated,  or  while  rasping,  in  which  circumstance? 
it  yields  a  lirrlit  aromatic  one  :  chewed,  it  im- 
presses a  slight  acrimony,  biting  the  palate  and 
fauces.  The  gum,  or  rather  resin,  is  obtained 
by  wounding  the  bark  in  different  parts  of  the 
body  of  the  tree,  or  by  what  has  been  called  jag- 
ging. It  •  exudes  copiously  from  the  wounds, 
though  gradually  ;  and  when  a  quantity  is  found 
accumulated  upon  the  several  wounded  trees, 
hardened  by  exposure  to  the  sun,  it  is  gathered 
and  packed  up  in  small  kegs  for  exportation  :  it. 
is  of  a  friable  texture,  of  a  deep  greenish  colour, 
and  sometimes  of  a  reddish  hue  ;  it  has  a  pungent 
acrid  taste,  but  little  or  no  smell,  unless  heated. 
The  bark  contains  less  resinous  matter  than  the 
wood,  and  is  consequently  a  less  powerful  medi- 
cine, though  in  a  recent  state  it  is  strongly  cathar- 
tic. " The  fruit,"  says  a  late  author,  "is pur- 
gative, and,  for  medicinal  use,  far  excels  the 
bark.  A  decoction  of  it  has  been  known  to  cure 
the  venereal  disease,  and  even  the  yaws  in  its  ad- 
vanced stage,  without  the  use  of  mercury." 
The  flowers  or  blossoms,  are  laxative,  and  in  Ja- 
maica are  commonly  given  to  the  children  in  the 
form  of  syrup.  It  is  only  the  wood  and  resin  of 
guaiacum  which  are  now  in  general  medicinal 
use  in  Europe  ;  and  as  the  efficacy  of  the  former 
is  supposed  to  be  derived  merely  from  the  quan- 
tity of  resinous  matter  which  it  contains,  they 
may  be  considered  indiscriminately  as  the  same 
medicine.  Guaiacum  was  first  introduced  into 
the  materia  nitdica  Boon  after  the  discovery  of 
America  ;  and  previous  to  the  use  of  mercury  i>' 


the  lues  venerea,  it  was  the  principal  remedy  tin- 
ployed  in  the  cure  of  that  disease  :  its  great  suc- 
cess brought  it  into  such  repute,  that  it  is  said  to 
have  been  sold  far  seven  gold  crowns  a  pound  : 
but  notwithstanding  the  very  numerous  testimo- 
nies in  its  favour,  it  often  failed  in  curing  the  pa- 
tient, and  was  at  length  entirely  superseded  by 
mercury  ;  and  though  it  be  still  occasionally  em- 
ploye 1  in  syphilis,  it  is  rather  with  a  view  to  cor- 
-  in  the  habit,  than  for  its  effects 
as  an  anti- venereal.  It  is  now  more  generally 
employed  for  its  virtues  in  curing  gouty  and 
rheumatic  pains,  and  some  cutaneous  diseases. 
Dr.  Woodville  and  others  frequently  conjoined 
it  with  mercury  and  soap,  and  in  some  cases  with 
bark  or  steel,  and  found  it  eminently  useful  as  an 
alterative.  In  the  Pharmacopoeia  it  is  directed 
in  the  form  of  mixture  and  tincture :  the  latter  is 
ordered  to  be  prepared  in  two  ways,  viz.  with 
rectified  spirit,  and  the  aromatic  spirit  of  ammo- 
nia. Of  these  latter  compounds,  the  dose  may 
be  from  two  scruples  to  two  drachms ;  the  gum 
is  generally  given  from  six  grains  to  20,  or  even 
more,  for  a  dose,  either  in  pills  or  in  a  fluid  form, 
by  means  of  mucilage  or  the  yolk  of  an  egg. . 
The  decoctum  lignorum  (Pharm.  Edinb.)  of 
which  guaiacum  is  the  chief  ingredient,  is  com- 
monly taken  in  the  quantity  of  a  pint  a  day. 

As  many  writers  of  the  sixteenth  century  con- 
tended that  guaiacum  was  a  true  specific  for  the 
venereal  disease,  and  the  celebrated  Boerhaave 
maintained  the  same  opinion,  the  following  ob- 
servations are  inserter!  :'  Mr.  Pearson  mentions, 
that  when  h^  was  first  intrusted  with  the  care  of 
the  Loc',  Hospitil,  1781,  Mr.  Bromfield  and  Mr. 
Williams  were  in  the  habit  of  reposing  great 
commence  in  the  efficacy  of  a  decoction  of  guai- 
acum wood.  This  was  administered  to  such  pa- 
tients as  had  already  employed  the  usual  quantity 
of  mercury ;  hut  who  complained  of  nocturnal 
pains,  or  had  gummata,  nodes,  ozama,  and  other 
effects  of  the  venereal  virus,  connected  with  se- 
condary symptoms,  as  did  not  yield  to  a  course 
of  mercurial  frictions.  The  diet  consisted  of 
raisins  and  hard  biscuit ;  from  2  to  4  pints  of  the 
decoction  were  taken  every  day  ;  the  hot  bath 
was  used  twice  a  week  ;  and  a  dose  of  antimonial 
wine  and  laudanum,  or  Dover's  powder,  was  com- 
monly taken  every  evening.  Constant  confine- 
ment to  bed  was  not  deemed  necessary  ;  neither 
was  exposure  to  the  vapour  of  burning  spirit, 
with  a  view  of  exciting  perspiration,  often  prac- 
tised ;  as  only  a  moist  state  of  the  skin  was  de- 
sired. This  treatment  was  sometimes  of  singu- 
lar advantage  to  those  whose  health  had  sustain- 
ed injury  from  the  disease,  long  confinement,  and 
mercury.  The  strength  increased  ;  bad  ulcers 
healed  ;  exfoliations  were  completed  ;  and  these 
anomalous  symptoms,  which  would  have  been 
erated  by  mercury,  soon  yielded  to  guaia- 
cum. 

Besides  such  cases,  in  wliich  the  good  effects 
of  guaiacum  made  it  be  erroneously  regarded  as 
a  specific  for  the  lues  venera,  the  medicine  was 
also  formerly  given,  by  some,  on  the  first  attack 
of  the  venereal  disease".  The  disorder  being  thus 
benefited,  a  radical  cure  was  considered  to  be  ac- 
complished :  and  though  frequent  relapses  fol- 
lowed, yet,  as  these  partly  yielded  to  the  same 
remedy,  its  reputation  was  still  kept  up.  Many 
diseases  also,  which  got  well,  were  probably  not 
venereal  cases.  Pearson  seems  to  allow,  that  in 
syphilitic  affections,  it  may  indeed  operate  like  a 
true  antidote,  suspending,  for  a  time,  the  progress 
of  certain  venereal  symptoms,  and  removing 
other  appearances  altogether:   but  heob 


that  experience  has  evinced,  that  the  unsubdueu 
virus  yet  remains  active  in  the  constitution. 

Pearson  has  found  guaiacum  of  little  use  in 
pains  of  the  bones,  except  when  it  proved  sudo- 
rific ;  but  that  it  was  then  inferior  to  antimony  or 
volatile  alkali.  When  the  constitution  has  been 
impaired  by  mercury  and  long  confinement,  and 
there  is  a  thickened  state  of  the  ligaments,  or  pe- 
riosteum, or  foul  ulcers  still  remaining,  Pearson 
says,  these  effects  will  often  subside  during  the 
exhibition  of  the  decoction  ;  and  it  will  often  sus- 
pend, for  a  short  time,  the  progress  of  certain  se- 
condary symptoms  of  the  lues  venerea;  lor  in- 
stance, ulcers  of  the  tonsils,  venereal  eruptions, 
and  even  nodes.  Pearson,  however,  never  knew 
one  instance  in  which  guaiacum  eradicated  the 
virus  ;  and  he  contends,  that  its  being  conjoined 
with  mercury  neither  increases  the  virtue  of  this 
mineral,  lessens  its  bad  effects,  nor  diminishes  the 
necessity  of  giving  a  certain  quantity  of  it.  Pear- 
son remarks  that  he  has  seen  guaiacum  produce 
good  effects  in  many  patients,  having  cutaneous 
diseases,  the  ozxna,  and  scrofulous  affections  of 
the  membranes  and  ligaments. 

GUILA'NDINA.  (Named  after  Guilandus. 
a  Prussian,  who  travelled  in  Palestine,  Egypt, 
Africa,  and  Greece,  and  succeeded  Fallopius  in 
the  botanical  chair  at  Padua.  He  died  in  1689.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Decav- 
dria ;  Order,  Monogynia. 

Guilandina  bonduc.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  plant,  the  fruit  of  which  is  called  Bon- 
duch  indorum.  Molucca  or  bezoar  nut.  It 
possesses  warm,  bitter,  and  carminative  virtues. 

Guilandina  moringa.  This  plant,  Guilan- 
dina— inermis,  foliis  subpinnatis,  foliolix  infe- 
rioribus  ternatis  of  Linnaeus,  affords  the  ben- 
nut  and  the  lignum  nephriticum. 

1.  Ben  mix ;  Glans  unguenlaria;  Balanus 
myrepeica ;  Coatis.  The  oily  acorn,  or  ben- 
nut.  A  whitish  nut,  about  the  size  of  a  small 
filberd,  of  a  roundish  triangular  shaj>e,  including 
a  kernel  of  the  same  figure,  covered  with  a  whit* 
skin.  They  were  formerly  employed  to  remove 
obstructions  of  the  prima;  vise.  The  oil  afforded 
by  simple  pressure,  is  remarkable  for  its  not 
growing  rancid  in  keeping,  or,  at  least,  not  until 
it  has  stood  for  a  number  of  years  ;  and  on  this 
account,  it  is  used  in  extricating  the  aromatic 
principles  of  9uch  odoriferous  flowers  as  yield 
little  or  no  essential  oil  in  distillation.  The  unal- 
terability  of  this  oil  would  render  it  the  most 
valuable  substance  for  cerates,  or  liniments,  were 
it  sufficiently  common.  It  is  actually  employed 
for  this  purpose  in  many  parts  of  Italy. 

2.  Lignum  nephriticum.  Nephritic  wood.  It 
is  brought  from  America  in  large,  compact,  pon- 
derous pieces,  without  knots,  the  outer  part  of  a 
whitish,  or  pale  yellowish  colour,  the  inner  of  a 
dark  brown  or  red.  When  rasped,  it  gives  out  a 
faint  aromatic  smell.  It  is  never  used  medicinally 
in  this  country,  but  stands  high  in  reputation 
abroad,  against  difficulties  of  making  urine,  neph- 
ritic complaints,  and  most  disorders  of  the  kid- 
neys and  urinary  passages. 

GUINEA  PEPPER.  See  Capsicum  annutau 
Guinea-worm.    See  lUedinensis  vena. 
GUINTERIUS,  .Iohn,  was  born  in  1487,  at 
Andernach,   in  Germany.      He  was  of  obscure 
birth,  and  his  real  name  is  said  to  have  been  Wiu- 
ther.     He   showed  very  early  a  great  zeal  for 
knowledge,  and  at  the  age  of  12  went  to  Utrecht 
to  study  ;  but  he  had  to  struggle  with  great  hard- 
ships,  supported  partly   by  his   own  industry, 
partly  by  the  boauty  of  those  who  commiserated 
natron.     At  length,-  having  given  s-liikiur 
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(.1  hiJ  talents,  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  Greek  at  Louvain.  Hut  his  inclination  being 
to  medicine,  he  went  to  Paris  in  1525 ;  where  he 
wa*  made  doctor  five  years  after.  He  was  ap- 
pointed physician  to  the  king,  and  practised  there 
.luring  several  years  ;  giving  also  lectures  on 
anatomy.  His  reputation  baa  reached  the  north 
of  Europe  ;  and  he  received  the  most  advanta- 
geoos  offers  to  repair  to  the  court  of  Denmark. 
Bat  in  1537  he  was  compelled  by  the  religious 
disturbances  to  retire  into  Germany.  Afr  Stras- 
burgh  he  was  received  with  houour  by  the  ma- 
gistrates, and  had  a  chair  assigned  him  by  the  fa- 
culty ;  lie  also  practised  very  extensively  and  suc- 
cessfully ;  and  at  length  letters  of  nobility  were 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  emperor.  He  lived, 
however,  only  twelve  years  to  enjoy  these  ho- 
nours, having  died  iu  1574.  His  works  are  nu- 
merous, consisting  partly  of  translations  of  the 
best  ancient  physicians,  but  principally  of  com- 
mentaries anil  illustrations  of  them. 

\I.  I.  Gummi.  The  mucilage  of  vegeta- 
bles. It  is  usually  transparent,  more  or  less  brit- 
tle when  dry,  though  difficultly  pulverable  ;  of  an 
insipid,  or  slightly  saccharins  taste  ;  soluble  in, 
or  capable  of  combining  with,  water  in  all  propor- 
tions, to  which  it  gives  a  gluey  adhesive  consist- 
ence, in  proportion  as  its  quantity  is  greater.  It 
parable,  or  coagulates  by  the  action  of  weak 
-acids  ;  it  is  insoluble  in  alkohol,  and  in  oil ;  and 
capable  of  the  acid  fermentation,  when  diluted 
with  water.  The  destructive  action  of  fire  causes 
it  to  emit  much  carbonic  acid,  and  converts  it 
into  coal  without  exhibiting  any  flame.  Distil- 
lation affords  water,  arid,  a  small  quantity  of  oil, 
.i  small  quantity  of  ammonia,  and  much  coal. 

These  are  the  leading  properties  of  gums, 
rightly  so  called ;  but  the  inaccurate  custom  of 
lormcr  times  applied  the  term  gum  to  all  concrete 
table  juices,  so  that  in  common  we  hear  of 
copal,  gum  sandarach,  and  other  gums, 
Which  arc  cither  pure  resins,  or  mixtures  of  re- 
ins with  the  vegetable  mucilage. 

The  principal  gums  arc,  1 . 1  he  common  gums, 
obtained  from  the  plum,  the  peach,  the  cherry- 
tree,  &c.  2.  Gum  arable,  which  flows  naturally 
from  the  acacia  in  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  elsewhere. 
This  forms  a  clear  transparent  mucilage  with 
water.  3.  Gum  Seneca,  or  Senegal.  It  does  not 
greatly  differ  from  gum  arabic :  the  pieces  arc 
larger  aud  •leant  ;  and  it  seems  to  communicate 
[hex  degree  of  the  adhesive  quality  to' water, 
(t  is  much  used  by  calico  printers  and  others. 
Th«  lirst  sort  of  gums  are  frequently  sold  by  this 
BOM,  but  may  be  known  by  their  darker  colour. 
■I.  Oan  adragant  or  tragacanth.  It  is  obtained 
from  a  small  plant,  a  species  of  astragalus,  grow- 
ing in  Syria,  and  other  eastern  parts.  It  comes 
14  li  in  small  white  contorted  pieces,  resembling 
worm.-.  It  is  usually  dearer  than  other  gums,  and 
thicker  jelly  with  water. 

Willis  has  found,  that  the  root  of  the  common 
ldue-l>e||,  BwoemtAtM  non  acriptua,  dried  and 
thuds  a  mucilage  possessing  all  the 
qualities  of  that  from  gam  arabic.  The  roots 
i 'I  the  vernal  squill,  white,  lily,  and  orchis, 
<  qually  yield  mucilage.  Lord  Dundnnald  has  ex- 
•   I  a  mucilatrc  also  from  lichens. 

Gums  treated  with  nitric  acid  afford  the  saclac- 
li  ',  main-,  and  oxalic  acids. 

II.    Giii^nu.     The  very   vascular   anil   elastic 
•  met    that  COven   the  alveolar   arches  of  the 
iq'pcrand  under  jaws,  and  embraces  the  necks  of 
the  teeth. 

Gum  in  <ina.     See  Acaciu  Vi 

Gum  hi  a 
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GUM-BOIL.     See  Parulis. 
GU'MMA.     A  strumous  tumour  on  the  perios- 
teum of  a  bone. 
GUMMI.     (Gummi,n.  indeclin.)    See  Gum. 
Gummi  acacia.     See  Acacia  vera. 
Gummi  acanthinum.     See  Acacia  vera. 
Gummi  arabicum.     See  Acacia  vera. 
Gummi  carannje.     See  Caranna. 

Gummi  cerasorum.  The  juices  which  exude 
from  the  bark  of  cherry-trees.  It  is  very  similar 
to  gum-arabic,  for.  which  it  may  be  substituted. 

Gummi  chiboc.  A  spurious  kind  of  gum 
elemi,  but  little  used. 

Gummi  courbaril.  An  epithet  sometimes 
applied  to  the  juice  of  the  Jlymeneea  courbarii. 
See  ^ni'mc. 

(Jummi  euphorbii.     See  Euphorhiu. 

Gummi  galda.     See  Galda. 

Gummi  gambiense.     See  Kino. 

Gummi  guttve.     See  Stalagmitis. 

Gummi  hederje.     See  Hedera  helix. 

Gummi  juniperinum.  See  Juniperus  com- 
munis* 

Gummi  kikekunemalo.  Sec  Kikekunemalo. 

Gummi  kino.     See  Kino. 

Gummi  lacca.     See  Lacca. 

Gummi  lamac.     See  Acacia  vera. 

Gummi  lutea.     See  Botany  Bay. 

Gummi  mttrrha.     See  Mtjrrha. 

Gummi  rubrum   astringens   gambit 
See  Kino. 

Gummi  sagapenum.     See  Sagapenum. 

Gummi  scoriionis.     See  Acaciavera. 

Gummi  senega.     See  Acacia  vera. 

Gummi  senegalense.  Sec  Mimota  senega t. 

Gummi  senica.     Sec  Acaciu  vera. 

Gummi  thebaicum.     See  Acacia  vera. 

Gummi  tracacanth,e.     See  Astragalus. 

GUM-RE'SIN.  Gummi  resina.  Gum-resin., 
are  the  juices  of  plants  that  are  mixed  with  resin, 
and  an  extractive  matter,  which  has  been  taken 
for  a  gummy  substance.  They  seldom  flow  na- 
turally from  plants,  but  are  mostly  extracted  by 
incision  in  the  form  of  white,  yellow,  or  red 
fluids,  which  dry  more  or  less  quickly.  Water, 
spirit  of  wine,  wine  or  vinegar,  dissolve  them 
only  in  part  according  to  the  proportion  they 
contain  of  resin  or  extract.  Gum-resins  may 
also  be  formed  by  art,  by  digesting  the  parts  of 
vegetables  containing  the  gum-resin  in  diluted  al- 
kohol, and  then  evaporating  the  solution.  For  this 
reason  most  tinctures  contain  gum-resin.  The 
principal  gum-resins  employed  medicinally  are 
aloes,  ammoniacum,  asafoctida,  galbanum,  cam- 
bogia,  guaiacum,  myrrha,  olibanum,  opoponax, 
sagapenum,  sarcocolla,  scamnionium,  and  styrax. 

GUNDELIA.  (The  name  given  by  Tourne- 
fort  in  honour  of  his  companion  and  friend,  An- 
drew Gundelscheimer,  its  discoverer,  in  the 
mountains  of  Armenia. )  A  genus  of  plants.  Class, 
Synkinesia;  Order,  Polygamia  segregaia. 

Gundelia  tournifortii.  The  young 
shoots  of  this  plant  arc  eaten  by  the  Indians,  but 
the  roots  are  emetic. 

GU'TTA.  (Gutta,  a.  f.)  1.  A  drop.  Drops 
are  uncertain  forms  of  administering  medicines, 
and  should  never  be  trusted  to.  The  shape  of  the 
bottle  or  of  its  mouth,  from  whence  the  drops 
fall,  as  well  as  the  consistence  of  the  fluid,  occa- 
sion a  considerable  difference  in  the  quantity  ad- 
ministered.    See  Minimum. 

1  A  mime  of  apoplexy,  from  a  supposition 
that  its  cause  was  a  drop  of  blood  falling  from  the 
brain  upon  the  heart.  .  . 

Gutta  gamba.     Sec  Stalagmite. 

Gutta  nigra.  The  black  drop,  ocoasionallf 
called  the  Lancashire,  ot  the  Cheshire  drop.    A 
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secret  preparation  of  opium  said  to  be  more  active 
than  the  common  tincture,  and  supposed  to  be 
less  injurious,  as  seldom  followed  by  headache. 

Gotta  ofaca.     A  name  for  the  cataract. 

Gutta  serena.  ( So  called  by  the  Arabians.) 
See  Amaurosis. 

Guttje  rosace.e.  Red  spots  upon  the  face 
and  nose. 

GU'TTURAL.    Belonging  to  the  throat. 

Guttural  artery.  The  superior  thyroidcal 
artery.  The  first  branch  of  the  external  carotid. 
I  GYMNA'STIC.  (Gymnaslicus ;  from  yujaws, 
naked,  performed  by  naked  men  in  the  public 
games.)  This  term  is  applied  to  a  method  of 
curing  diseases  by  exercise,  or  that  part  of  physic 
which  treats  of  the  rules  that  are  to  be  observed 
in  all  sorts  of  exercises,  for  the  preservation  of 
health.  This  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  one 
Herodicus,  born  at  Salymbra,  a  city  of  Thrace  ; 
or,  as  some  say,  at  Leutini  in  Sicily.  He  was  first 
master  of  an  academy  where  young  gentlemen 
came  to  learn  warlike  and  manly  exercises  ;  and 
observing  them  to  be  very  healthful  on  that  ac- 
count, he  made  exercise  become  an  art  in  refer- 
ence to  the  recovering  of  men  out  of  diseases,  as 
well  as  preserving  them  from  them,  and  called  it 
Gymnastic,  which  he  made  a  great  part  of  Jiis 
practice.  But  Hippocrates,  who  was  his  scholar, 
blames  him  sometimes  for  his  excesses  with  this 
view.  And  Plato  exclaims  against  him  with 
some  warmth,  for  enjoining  his  patients  to  walk 
from  Athens  to  Megara,  which  is  about  25  miles, 
and  to  come  home  on  foot  as  they  went,  as  soon 
as  ever  they  had  but  touched  the  walls  of  the  city. 

GYMNOCARPI.  The  second  division  in  Per- 
sSon's  arrangement  of  mushrooms,  such  as  bear 
seeds  embedded  in  an  appropriate,  dilated,  ex- 
posed membrane,  denominated  hymenium,  like 
helvella,  in  which  that  part  is  smooth  and  even  ; 
boletus,  in  which  it  is  porous  ;  and  the  vast  genus 
agaricus,  in  which  it  consists  of  gills. 

GYMNOSPERMIA.     (From  yvf.vos,  naked, 
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and  CVM//4,  a  seed.)  The  name  of  an  order  of  tSi 
class  Didy n  ami a,  of  the  sexual  system  of  plants, 
embracing  such  as  have  added  to  the  didynamial 
character,  four  naked  seeds. 

Gynje'cia.  (From  yyvn,  a  woman.)  The 
menses,  and  also  the  lochia. 

G  YNjE'CIUM.     (From  yvrr,,  a  woman. ) 

1.  A  seraglio. 

2.  The  pudendum  muliebre. 

3.  A  name  for  antimony. 
GYNECOMANIA.     (From  ywr,,  a  woman, 

and  fiavin,  madness.)  That  species  of  insanity 
that  arises  from  love. 

GyNjECOmy'stax.  (From  vvvn,  a  woman,  and 
nv^rai,  a  beard. )  The  hairs  on  the  female  pu- 
dendum. 

Gynjecoma'ston.  (From  yvvrj,  a  woman, 
and  jiaj-of,  a  breast.)  An  enormous  increase  of 
the  breasts  of  women. 

GYNANDRIA.  (From  yvvt),  a  woman,  and 
avrip,  a  man,  or  husband.)  The  name  of  a  class 
in  the  sexual  system  of  plants.  It  contains  those: 
hermaphrodite  flowers,  the  stamina  of  whicU 
grow  upon  the  pistil,  so  that  the  male  and  female 
organs  are  united,  and  do  not  stand  separate  as  in 
other  hermaphrodite  flowers. 

GYPS  ATA.  (From  gypsum,  a  saline  body 
consisting  of  sulphuric  acid  and  lime.)  Dr. 
Good  denominates  a  species  of  purging  diarrhaa 
gypsata,  in  which  the  digestions  are  liquid,  se- 
rous, and  compounded  of  earth  of  lime. 

GYPSUM.  A  genus  of  minerals,  composed 
of  lime  and  sulphuric  acid,  containing,  according 
to  Jameson,  two  species  :  the  prismatic  and  the 
axifrangible. 

1.  Prismatic  gypsum,  or  anhydrite,  has  five 
sub-species :  sparry  anhydrite,  scaly  anhydrite, 
fibrous  anhydrite,  convoluted  anhydrite,  compact 
anhydrite.     See  Anhydrite. 

2.  Axifrangible  gypsum  contains  six  sub-spe- 
cies :  sparry  gypsum,  foliated,  compact,  fibrou?, 
scaly  foliated,  and  earthy  gypsum. 
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m.  J-ABE'NA.  A  bridle.  A  bandage  for  keep- 
ing the  lips  of  wounds  together,  made  in  the  form 
of  a  bridle. 

Hacub.     See  Gundelia  tournefortii. 

HiEMAGQ'GA.  (From  aipa,  blood,  and  ayu, 
to  bring  off.)  Medicines  which  promote  the 
menstrual  and  hemorrhoidal  discharges. 

HjEMALO'PIA.  (From  aipa,  blood,  and 
oirlejiai,  to  see.)  A  disease  of  the  eyes,  in  which 
all  things  appear  of  a  red  colour.  A  variety  of 
the  Pseudoblepsis  imaginaria. 

HjE'MALOPS.  (From  ai/ia,  blood,  and  <■»//, 
the  face.)  1.  A  red  or  livid  mark  in  the  face  or 
eye. 

2.  A  blood-shot  eye. 

HjEMA'NTHUS.  (From  at/ia,  blood,  and 
nvBos,  a  flower,  so  called  from  its  colour.)  The 
blood-flower.  • 

HiEMATE'MESIS.  (From  aipa,  blood,  and 
cuso),  to  vomit.)  Vomitus  cruentus.  A  vomiting 
of  blood.  A  vomiting  of  blood  is  readily  to  be 
distinguished  from  a  discharge  from  the  lnngs, 
by  its  being  usually  preceded  by  a  sense  of 
weight,  pain,  or  anxiety  in  the  region  of  the  sto- 
mach ;  by  its  being  unaccompanied  by  any  cough ; 
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by  the  blood  being  discliarged  in  a  very  consider- 
able quantity  ;  by  its  being  of  a  dark  colour,  and 
somewhat  grumous  ;  and  by  its  being  mixed  with 
the  other  contents  of  the  stomach. 

The  disease  may  be  occasioned  by  any  thing 
received  into  the  stomach,  which  stimulates  it 
violently  or  wounds  it ;  or  may  proceed  from 
blows,  bruises,  or  any  other  cause  capable  of  ex- 
citing inflammation  in  this  organ,  or  of  determin- 
ing too  great  a  flow  of  blood  to  it ;  but  it  arises 
more  usually  as  a  symptom  of  some  other  disease 
(such  as  a  suppression  of  the  menstrual,  or  hav 
morrhoidal  flux,  or  obstructions  in  the  liver^ 
spleen,  and  other  viscera)  than  as  a  primary  af- 
fection. It  is  seldom  so  profuse  as  to  destroy  the 
patient  suddenly,  and  the  principal  danger  seems 
to  arise,  either  from  the  great  debility  which 
repeated  attacks  of  the  complaint  induce,  or 
from  the  lodgment  of  blood  in  the  intestines,  which 
by  becoming  putrid  might  occasion  some  other 
disagreeable  disorder. 

This  haemorrhage,  beiDg  usually  rather  of  a. 
passive  character,  does  not  admit  of  large  evacua- 
tions. Where  it  arises,  on  the  suppression  of  the 
menses  in  young  persons,  and  return!5  peTiofli- 
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Tiay  be  useful  to  anticipate  this  by  taking 
■  way  a  few  ounces   of   blood  ;    not  neglecting 

rironer  means  to  help  the  function  of  the  uterus. 
m  modf -rate  attacks,  particularly  where  the  bow- 
i  been  confined,  the  infusion  of  roses  and 
sulphate  of  magnesia  may  be  employed  :  if  this 
should  not  check  the  bleeding  the  sulphuric  acid 
may  be  exhibited  more  largely,  or  some  of  the 
more  powerful  astringents  and  tonics,  as  alum, 
tincture  of  muriate  of  iron,  decoction  of  bark, 
or  superacetate  of  lend.  Where  pain  attends, 
opium  should  be  given  freely,  taking  care  that  the 
bowels  be  not  constipated  ;  and  a  blister  to  the 
epigastrium  may  be  useful.  If  depending  on 
scirrhous  tumours,  these  must  be  attacked  by 
mercury,  hemlock,  &c.  In  all  cases  the  food 
should  be  light,  and  easy  of  digestion  ;  but  more 
nouri-liing  as  the  patient  is  more  exhausted. 

ELEMATTCA.  The  name  of  a  class  of  dis- 
eases in  Good's  Nosology,  of  the  sanguineous 
rraUtn.  Its  orders  arc,  Pyretica,  Pldegotica, 
Exanthemalica,  Dyxthetica. 

H.-EMATIN.  the  colouring  matter  of  log- 
wood, and  according  to  Chevreuil,  a  distinct  ve- 
getable substance.     See  Hamatoxylon. 

HAEMATITES.  (From  at^a,  blood:  so 
named  from  its  property  of  stopping  blood,  or 
from  its  colour. )  Lapis  lucmatites.  An  elegant 
iron  ore  called  bloodstone.  Finely  levigated,  and 
freed  from  the  grosser  parts  by  frequent  washings 
with  water,  it  lias  been  long  recommended  in 
haemorrhages,  fluxes,  uterine  obstructions,  &c.  in 
doses  of  from  one  scruple  to  three  or  four. 

II  >  m  ati'tinus.  (From  «</ii7'7'/?,  the  blood- 
stone.) An  epithet  of  a  collyrium,  in  which  was 
the  bloodstone. 

II.EMATOCK'LK.  (From  mua,  blood,  and 
Kr)>7),  a  tumour.)  A  swelling  of  the  scrotum,  or 
spermatic  cord,  proceeding  from  or  caused  by 
blood.  The  distinction  of  the  different  kinds  of 
hematocele,  though  not  usually  made,  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  toward  rightly  understanding  the 
disease  ;  the  general  idea,  or  conception  of  which, 
appears  to  Pott  to  be  somewhat  erroneous,  and  to 
have  produced  a  prognostic  which  is  ill  founded 
and  hasty.  According  to  this  eminent  surgeon, 
toe  disease,  properly  called  hematocele,  is  of  four 
kinds  ;  two  of  which  have  their  scat  within  the 
tunica  vaginalis  testis  ;  one  within  the  albuginea  ; 
and  the  fourth  in  the  tunica  communis,  or  common 
cellular  membrane,  investing  the  spermatic  vessels. 

In  the  passing  an  instrument,  in  order  to  let  out 
the  water  from  an  hydrocele  of  the  vaginal  coat, 
a  vessel  is  sometimes  wounded,  which  is  of  such 
Mze,  as  to  tinge  the  fluid  pretty  deeply  at  the  time 
•  •I  its  running  out:  the  orifice  becoming  close, 
when  the  water  is  all  discharged,  and  a  plaster 
heing  applied,  the  blood  ceases  to  flow  from  thence, 
hot  insinuates  itself  partly  into  the  cavity  of  the 
vaginal  coat,  and  partly  into  the  cells  of  due  scro- 
tum ;  making  in  the  space  of  a  few  hours,  a  tu- 
mour nearly  equal  in  size  to  the  original  hydro- 

i 'fie.      '1  Ills  i^  OOC  species. 

It  sometimes  happens  in  tapping  an  hydrocele, 
that  although  the  fluid  discharged  by  that  opera- 
tion he  perfectly  clear  and  limpid,  yet  in  a  very 
*hort  space  of  time  (sometimes  in  a  few  hours,) 
the  •? rotum  becomes  as  large  as  it  was  before, 
and  palpably  as  full  of  a  fluid.  If  a  new  puncture 
In-  now  made,  the  discharge,  instead  of  being 
limpid  (as  before,)  is  either  pure  blood  or  very 
Moody.  This  is  another  species  ;  and,  like  the 
line,  confined  to  the  tunica  vaginalis. 

The  whole  vascular  compages  ot  the  testicle 

•  times   very  much  enlarged,  and  at  the 

MM  time  rendered  so  lax  and  loose,  that  the 

tumour  produced  thereby  ba»,  to  the  fingers  of  an 


examiner,  very  much  the  appearance  of  a  swelling, 
composed  of  a  mere  fluid,  supposed  to  be  some- 
what thick,  or  viscid.  This  is  in  some  measure 
a  deception  ;  hut  not  totally  so  :  the  greater 
part  of  the  tumefaction  is  caused  by  the  loosened 
texture  of  the  testes  ;  but  there  is  very  frequently 
a  quantity  of  extravasated  blood  also.  If  this  be 
supposed  to  be  an  hydrocele,  and  pierced,  the 
discharge  will  be  mere  blood.  This  is  a  third 
kind  of  hematocele  ;  and  very  different,  in  all  its 
circumstances,  from  the  two  preceding  :  the  fluid 
is  shed  from  the  vessels  of  the  glandular  part  of 
the  testicle,  and  contained  within  the  tunica  al- 
buginea. » 

The  fourth  consists  in  a  rupture  of,  and  an 
effusion  of  blood,  from  a  branch  of  the  spermatic 
vein,  in  its  passage  from  the  groin  to  t!-.e  testi- 
cles. In  which  case,  the  extravasation  is  made 
into  the  tunica  communis,  or  cellular  membrane, 
investing  the  spermatic  vessels. 

Each  of  these  species,  Pott  says,  he  ha3  seen 
so  distinctly,  and  perfectly,  that  he  has  not  the 
smallest  doubt  concerning  their  existence,  and  of 
their  difference  from  each  other. 

HiEMATO'CHYSIS.  (From  atpa,  blood, 
and  £tw,  to  pour  out.)  A  hemorrhage  or  flux  of 
blood. 

HiEMATO'DES.  (From  atpa,  blood,  and 
uoos,  appearance  :  so  called  from  the  red  colour.) 
1.  An  old  name  for  the  bloody  crane's-bill.  See 
Geranium  sanguineum. 

2.  A  fungus,  which  has  somewhat  the  appear- 
ance of  blood.     See  Hamatoma. 

rEEMATO'LOGY.  (Hamutologia  ;  from 
aiun,  blood,  and  Xoyog,  a  discourse.)  The  doc- 
trine of  the  blood. 

HEMATOMA.  (From  a^a,  blood.)  Fun- 
gus hamatodes.  The  bleeding  fungus.  Spon- 
goid  inflammation  of  Burns.  This  disease  has 
been  described  also  under  the  names  of  soft 
cancer  and  medullary  sarcoma.  It  assumes  a 
variety  of  forms,  and  attacks  most  parts  of  the 
body,  but  particularly  the  testicle,  eye,  breast, 
and  the  extremities.  It  begins  with  a  soft  en- 
largement or  tumour  of  the  part,  which  is  ex- 
tremely elastic,  and  in  some  cases  very  painful  ; 
as  it  increases,  it  often  has  the  feel  of  an  encysted 
tumour,  and  at  length  becomes  irregular,  bulging 
out  here  and  there,  and  insinuates  itself  between 
the  neighbouring  parts,  and  forms  a  large  mass, 
if  under  an  aponeurotic  expansion.  When  it  ul- 
cerates it  bleeds,  shoots  up  a  mass  of  a  bloody 
fungus,  and  then  shows  its  decided  character  if 
unknown  before.  Most  of  the  medicines  which 
have  been  employed  against  cancerous  diseases 
have  been  unprofitably  exhibited  against  hema- 
toma; as  alteratives,  both  vegetable  and  mineral  ; 
tonics  and  narcotics.  Extirpation,  when  practi- 
cable, is  the  only  cure. 

HjEmatomphaloce'le.  (From  aipa,  blood, 
oii<pa\@',  the  navel,  and  ktj\7),  a  tumour.)  A  tu- 
mour about  the  navel,  from  an  extravasation  of 
blood.     A  species  of  ecchymosis. 

Haematopede'sis.  (From  aifia,  blood,  and 
zstiaw,  a  leap. )  The  leaping  of  the  blood  from  a 
wounded  arteiv. 

H^EMATO'SIS.  (From  a^a,  blood.)  An 
hemorrhage  or  flux  of  blood. 

HiEMATO'XYLON.  (From  aty-a,  blood, 
and  {v\ov,  wood  :  so  called  from  the  red  colour 
of  its  wood.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linnean  system.  Class,  Decandria  ;  Order, 
Monogynia. 

Haematoxylon  campechianum.      the  sys- 
tematic name    of  'the    logwood-tree.     Acacia. 
Zeylonica.     The  part  ordered  in  the  Pbarmaco- 
rwin,  is  the  wood,  called  Hamatoiyli  lignum 
1       '  459 
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J.i"iic(m campeehenae ;  Lignum campechiunum ; 
Lignum  campescanum  ;  Lignum  indicum ;  Lt'g-- 
num  sappan.  Logwood.  It  is  of  a  solid  tex- 
ture and  of  p  dark  red  colour.  It  is  imported 
principally  as  a  substance  for  dyeing,  cut  into 
junks  and  logs  of  about  three  feet  in  length  ;  of 
these  pieces  the  largest  and  thickest  arc  pre- 
served, as  being  of  the  deepest  colour.  Logwood 
has  a  sweetish  sub-adstringent  taste,  and  no  re- 
markable smell ;  it  gives  a  purplish  red  tincture 
both  to  watery  and  spirituous  infusions,  and 
tinges  the  stools,  and  sometimes  the  urine,  of  the 
same  colour.  It  is  employed  medicinally  as  an 
adstringent  and  corroborant.  In  diarrhoeas  it 
has  been  found  peculiarly  efficacious,  and  has 
the  recommendation  of  some  of  the  first  medical 
authorities ;  also  in  the  latter  stages  of  dysentery, 
when  the  obstructing  causes  are  removed  ;  to  ob- 
viate the  extreme  laxity  of  the  intestines  usually 
superinduced  by  the  repeated  dejections.  In  the 
form  of  decoction  the  proportion  is  two  ounces 
to  2  Jfj.  of  fluid,  reduced  by  boiling  to  one.  An 
extract  is  ordered  in  the  pharmacopoeias.  The 
dose  from  ten  to  forty  grains.  The  colouring 
principle  of  this  root  is  called  hemetin.  On  the 
watery  extract  of  logwood,  digest  alkohol  for  a 
day,  filter  the  solution,  evaporate*  add  a  little 
water,  evaporate  gently  again,  and  then  leave 
the  liquid  at  rest.  Hematin  is  deposited  in  small 
crystals,  which,  after  washing  with  alkohol,  are 
brilliant,  and  of  a  reddish-white  colour.  Their 
taste  is  bitter,  acrid,  and  slightly  astringent. 

Hematin  forms  an  orange-red  solution  with 
boiling  water,  becoming  yellow  as  it  cools,  but 
recovering,  with  increase  of  heat,  its  former  hue. 
Excess  of  alkali  converts  it  first  to  purple,  then 
to  violet,  and,  lastly,  to  brown  :  in  which  state 
the  hematin  seems  to  be  decomposed.  Metallic 
oxides  unite  with  hematin,  forming  a  blue-co- 
loured compound.  Gelatin  throws  down  reddish 
flocculi.  Peroxide  of  tin,  and  acid,  merely  red- 
den it. 
H^EMATO'XYLUM.  See  Hamatoxylon. 
H/EMATU'RIA.  (From  ai/ia,  blood,  and 
Bvpov,  urine. )  The  voiding  of  blood  with  urine. 
This  disease  is  sometimes  occasioned  by  falls, 
blows,  bruises,  or  some  violent  exertion,  such  as 
hard  riding  and  jumping ;  but  it  more  usually 
arises,  from  a  small  stone  lodged  either  in  the 
kidney  or  ureter,  which  by  its  size  or  irregularity 
wounds  the  inner  surface  of  the  part  it  comes  in 
contact  with  ;  in  which  case  the  blood  discharged 
is  most  usually  somewhat  coagulated,  and  the 
urine  deposits  a  sediment  of  a  dark  hrown  colour, 
resembling  the  grounds  of  coffee. 

A  discharge  of  blood  by  urine,  when  proceed- 
ing from  the  kidney  or  ureter,  is  commonly  at- 
tended with  an  acute  pain  in  the  back,  and  some 
difficulty  of  making  water,  the  urine  which  comes 
away  fi*st,  being  muddy  and  high  coloured,  but 
towards  the  close  of  its  flowing,  becoming  trans- 
parent and  of  a  natural  appearance.  When  the 
blood  comes  immediately  from  the  bladder,  it  is 
usually  accompanied  with  a  sense  of  heat  and 
pain  at  the  bottom  of  the  belly. 

The  voiding  of  bloody  urine  is  always  attended 
with  some  danger,  particularly  when  mixed  with 
purulent  matter.  When  it  arises  in  the  course  of 
any  malignant  disease,  it  shows  a  highly  putrid 
state  of  the  blood,  and  always  indicates  a  fatal 
termination. 

The  appearances  to  be  observed  on  dissection 
will  accord  with  those  usually  met  with  in  the 
disease  which  has  given  rise  to  the  complaint. 

When  the  disease  has  resulted  from  a  mecha- 
nical .injury  in  a  plethoric  habit,  it  may  be  proper 
to  take  blood,  and  pursue  the  general  antiphlogis- 


tic  plan,  opening  the  bowels  occasionally  wun 
castor  oil,  &c.  When  owing  to  calculi,  which 
cannot  be  removed,  we  roust  be  chiefly  content 
with  palliative  measures,  giving  alkalies  or  acids 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  urine ;  likewise 
mucilaginous  drinks  and  glysters  ;  and  opium,  fo- 
mentations, &c.  to  relieve  pain  ;  uva  ursi  also 
has  been  found  useful  under  these  circumstances  ; 
but  more  decidedly  where  the  haemorrhage  is 
purely  passive  ;  in  which  case  also  some  of  the 
terebmthate  remedies  may  be  cautiously  tried ; 
and  means  of  strengthening  the  constitution  must 
not  be  neglected. 

H^mo'dia.  (From  aipwicu),  to  stupefy.)  A 
painful  stupor  of  the  teeth,  caused  by  acrid  sub- 
stances touching  them. 

ELEMO'PTOE.  (From  ai^a,  blood,  and 
tt'Jvu),  to  spit  up. )  The  spitting  of  blood.  Sec 
Hamoptysis. 

HiEMO'PTYSIS.  (From  aipa,  blood,  and 
Trivia,  to  spit.)  Htemoptoe.  A  spitting  of  blood. 
A  genus  of  disease  arranged  by  Cullen  in  the  class 
Pyrexia,  and  order  Hamorrhagia.  It  is  cha- 
racterised by  coughing  up  florid  or  frothy  blood, 
preceded  usually  by  heat  or  pain  in  the  chest,  ir- 
ritation in  the  larynx,  and  a  saltish  taste  in  the 
mouth.    There  are  five  species  of  this  disease: 

1.  Hemoptysis  plethorica,  from  fulness  of  the 
vessels. 

2.  Hamoptysis  violenta,  from  some  external 
violence. 

3.  Hatmoptysis  phthisica,  from  ulcers  corro- 
ding the  small  vessels. 

4.  Hamoptysis  calculosa,  from  calculous  mat- 
ter in  the  lungs. 

5.  Hamoptysis  vicaria,  from  the  suppression 
of  some  customary  evacuation. 

It  is  readily  to  be  distinguished  from  haemate- 
mesis,  as  in  this  last,  the  blood  is  usually  thrown 
out  in  considerable  quantities  ;  and  is,  moreover 
of  a  darker  colour,  more  grumous  and  mixed  with 
the  other  contents  of  the  stomach  ;  whereas  blood 
proceeding  from  the  lungs  is  usually  in  small 
quantity,  of  a  florid  colour,  and  mixed  with  a  lit- 
tle frothy  mucus  only. 

A  spitting  of  blood  arises  most  usually  between, 
the  ages  ol  sixteen  and  twenty-five,  and  may  be 
occasioned  by  any  violent  exertion  either  in  run- 
ning, jumping,  wrestling,  singing  loud,  or  blow- 
ing wind-instruments  ;  as  likewise  by  wounds, 
plethora,  weak  vessels,  hectic  fever,  coughs,  ir- 
regular living,  excessive  drinking,  or  a  suppres- 
sion of  some  accustomed  discharge,  such  as  the 
menstrual  or  hemorrhoidal.  It  may  likewise  be 
occasioned  by  breathing  air  which  is  too  much 
rarefied  to  be  able  properly  to  expand  the  lungs. 

Persons  in  whom  there  is  a  faulty  proportion, 
either  in  the  vessels  of  the  lungs,  or  in  the  capa- 
city of  the  chest,  being  distinguished  by  a  narrow 
thorax  and  prominent  shoulders,  or  who  are  of  a 
delicate  make  and  sanguine  temperament,  seem 
much  predisposed  to  this  haemorrhage ;  but  in 
these,  the  complaint  is  often  brought  on  by  the 
concurrence  of  the  various  occasional  and  exci- 
ting causes  before  mentioned. 

A  spitting  of  blood  i3  not,  however,  always  to 
be  considered  as  a  primary  disease.  It  is  often 
only  a  symptom,  and  in  some  disorders,  such  as 
pleurisies,  peripneumonics,  and  many  fevers, 
often  arises,  and  is  the  presage  of  a  favourable 
termination. 

Sometimes  it  is  preceded,  as  has  already  been 
observed,  by  a  sense  of  weight  and  oppression  at 
the  chest,  a  dry  tickling  cough,  and  some  slight 
difficulty  of  breathing.  Sometimes  it  is  ushered 
in  with  shiverings,  coldness  at  the  extremities, 
pains  in  the  back  and  loins,  flatulency,  costive- 
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neat  and  lassitude.  The  blood  which  u  spit  up 
,11,  thin,  and  of  a  florid  red  colour  ;  but 
.luck,  and  of  a  dark  or  blackish 
,thing,  however,  can  be  inferred  Irora  this 
<nce,  but  that  the  blood  has  lain  a  long- 
,rter  time  in  the  breast,   before   it  was 

i  moptoe   is  not  attended   with  danger, 
.  symptom.-,  of  phthisis  pulraoualis  have 
I    or  accompanied  the    hemorrhage,  or 
leaves  behind  no  cough,  dyspnoea,  or 
other  affection  of  the  lungs  ;   nor  is  it  dangerous 
in  a  strong  healthy  person,  of  a  sound  constitu- 
tion ;  but  when  it  attacks  persons  of  a  weak  lax 
fibre,  and  delicate  habit,  it  may  be  difficult  to  re- 
BOVfl  it. 

|t  .eh.'om  takes  place  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
prove  fatal  at  once  ;  but  when  it  does,  the  ettu- 
Lion  is  from  some  large  vessel.  The  danger, 
therefore,  will  be  in  proportion  as  the  discharge 
of  blood  comes  from  a  large  vesbel,  or  a  small 
one.  ,         . 

When  the  disease  proves  fatal,  in  consequence 
of  the  rupture  of  some  large  vessels,  there  is 
found,  on  dissection,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
clotted  blood  in  the  lungs,  and  there  is  usually 
more  or  less  of  an  inflammatory  appearance  at  the 
ruptured  part.  Where  the  disease  terminates  in 
pulmonary  consumption,  the  same  morbid  ap- 
jicaranccs  are  to  be  met  with  as  described  under 
that  particular  head. 

In  this  hemorrhage,  which  is  mostly  of  the  ac- 
tive kind,  the  antiphlogistic  regimen  must  be 
strictly  observed ;  particularly  avoiding  heat, 
muscular  exertion,  and  agitation  of  the  mind  ; 
and  restricting  the  patient  to  a  light,  cooling,  ve- 
getable diet.  Acidulated  drink  will  be  useful  to 
quench  the  thirst,  without  so  much  liquid  being 
taken.  Where  the  blood  is  discharged  copiously, 
but  no  great  quantity  has  been  lost  already,  it 
will  be  pmpei-  to  attempt  to  check  it  by  bleeding 
freely,  if  the  habit  will  allow :  and  sometimes, 
where  there  is  pain  in  the  chest,  local  evacua- 
tions and  blisters  may  be  useful.  The  bowels 
should  be  well  cleared  with  some  cooling  saline 
cathartic,  which  may  be  given  in  the  inlusion  of 
Digitalis  is  also  a  proper  remedy,  parti- 
cularly where  the  pulse  is  very  quick,  from  its 
mlliliim  influence  on  the  heart  and  arteries.  An- 
timoniab  in  nauseating  doses  have  sometimes  an 
excellent  effect,  as  well  by  checking  the  force  of 
the  circulation,  as  by  promoting  diaphoresis  ;  ca- 
lomel also  might  be  added  with  advantage  ;  and 
opium,  or  other  narcotic,  to  relieve  pain  and 
i|inei  cough,  which  may  perhaps  keep  up  the 
Emetics  have,  on  some  occasions, 
I  ;  but  they  are  not  altogether  free 
1 1  urn  dinger.  In  protracted  cases,  internal  as- 
are  given,  as  alum,  kino,  &c.  but  their 
ire  very  precarious:  the  supcracetate  of 
lead,  however,  is  perhaps  the  most  powerful  mc- 
dirhic,  especially  combined  with  opium,  and 
should  ihrmyi  ba  resorted  to  in  alarming  or  obsti- 
nate canes,  though  as  it  is  liable  to  occasion  colic 
!vms,  its  use  should  not  be  indiscrimi- 
nate ;  liui  it  acts  probably  rather  as  a  sedative 
than  astringent.  Sometimes  the  application  of 
cold  wml  part  of  the  body,  pro- 

i  ition,   will  cheek  the 
W  In  n  the  discharge  is  stopped,  great 
attention  to  n  I  required,  to  obviate 

its  return,  with  occasional  evacuations:  the  exer- 
cise of  swinging,  riding  in  an  ea 

peciall,  sailing,0  may 
kmp  up  a  salutary  determination  of  tliT  blood 
10  other  part-  :  an  occasional  blister  may  be 
applied,  where  there  are  marks  of  local 
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or  an  issue  or  seton  perhaps  answer  better. 
Should  hemoptysis  occasionally  exhibit  rather 
the  passive  character,  evacuations  must  be  spa- 
ringly used,  and  tonic  medicines  v  ill  be  proper, 
with  a  more  nutritious  diet. 

HjEMORRHAGIA.  (From  ai^o,  blood,  and 
fayvv)it,  to  break  out. )  A  hxmorrhage,  or  flow  of 
blood. 

rLEMORRIIA'GIjE.  Haemorrhages,  or 
fluxes  of  blood.  The  name  of  an  order  in  the 
class  Pyrexia  of  Cullens  Nosology  is  so  called. 
It  is  characterised  by  pyrexia  with  a  discharge  of 
blood,  without  any  external  injury  ;  the  blood  on 
venisection  exhibiting  the  buffy  coat.  The  or- 
der Hamorrhagia  contains  the  following  genera 
of  diseases,  viz.  epistaxis  haemoptysis,  (of  which 
phthisis  is  represented  as  a  sequel,)  hemorrhois 
and  monorrhagia. 

fLEMORRHOl'DAL.  (Hamorrhoidalis ; 
the  name  of  the  vessels  which  are  the  seat  of  the 
haemorrhoids  or  piles. )  1 .  Of  or  belonging  to  the 
hemorrhoidal  vessels. 

2.  The  trivial  name  of  some  plants  which  were 
supposed  to  be  efficacious  against  piles ;  as  Car- 
ditis hamorrhoidales,  &c. 

Hemorrhoidal  arteries.  Arteria  ha- 
norrhoidales.  The  arteries  of  the  rectum  are  so 
called :  they  are  sometimes  two,  and  at  other 
times  three  in  number.  1.  The  upper  hemorrhoi- 
dal artery,  which  is  the  great  branch  of  the  low- 
er mesenteric  continued  into  the  pelvis.  2.  The 
middle  hemorrhoidal,  which  sometimes  comes  oft" 
from  the  hypogastric  artery,  and  very  often  from 
the  pudical  artery.  It  is  sometimes  wanting.  3. 
The  lower  or  external  hemorrhoidal  is  almost 
ilways  a  branch  of  the  pudical  artery,  or  that  ar- 
tery, which  goes  to  the  penis. 

Hemorrhoidal  veins.  Vena  Hamorrhoi- 
iales.  These  are  two.  1.  The  external,  which 
evacuates  itself  into  the  venailiaca  interna. 

2.  The  internal,  which  conveys  its  blood  into 
the  vena  ports. 

HiEMO'RRHOIS.  (From  aipa,  bl  ood,  and 
/to),  to  flow.)  Aimorrhois.  The  piles.  A  genus  of 
disease  in  the  class  Pyrexia,  and  order  Hamor- 
"hagia  of  Cullen.  They  are  certain  excrescen- 
ces or  tumours  arising  about  the  verge  of  the  anus, 
or  the  inferior  part  of  the  intestinum  rectum  ; 
Then  they  discharge  blood,  particularly  upon  the 
patient's  going  to  stool,  the  disease  is  known  by 
the  name  of  bleeding  piles ;  but  when  there  is  no 
iisclmrge,  it  is  called  blind  piles.  The  rectum, 
is  well  as  the  colon,  is  composed  of  several  mem- 
branes connected  to  each  other  by  an  intervening  ' 
cellular  substance  ;  and  as  the  muscular  fibres  of 
this  intestine  always  tend,  by  their  contraction, 
to  lessen  its  cavity,  the  internal  membrane,  which 
:'s  very  lax,  forms  itself  into  several  rugtc,  or 
folds.  In  this  construction  nature  respects  the 
ise  of  the  part,  which  occasionally  gives  passage 
to  or  allows  the  retention  of  the  excrements, 
the  hardness  and  bulk  cf  which  might  produce 
considerable  lacerations,  if  this  intestine  were  not 
capable  of  dilatation.  The  arteries  and  veins  sub- 
servient to  this  part  are  called  hemorrhoidal,  and 
the  blood  that  returns  from  hence  is  carried  to  the 
meseraic  veins.  The  intestinum  rectum  is  par- 
ticularly subject  to  the  hemorrhoids,  from  its 
situation,  structure,  and  use ;  for  whilst  the 
course  of  the  blood  is  assisted  in  almost  all  the 
other  veins  of  the  bodv,  by  the  distention  of  the 
adjacent  muscles,  and' the  pressure  ot  the  neigh- 
bouring parts,  the  blood  in  the  hemorrhoidal 
veins  which  is  to  ascend  against  the  natural  ten- 
dency of  its  own  weight,  is  not  only  destitute  ol 
these  assistances,  but  is  impeded  tn  its  passage  : 
for  first    the  lar^e  excrements  which  lodge  in 
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Inis  intestine  dilate  its  sides,  and  the  different  re- 
sistances which  they  form  there  are  so  many  im- 
pediments obstructing  the  return  of  the  blood  • 
not  in  the  large  veins,  for  they  are  placed  along 
the  external  surface  of  the  intestine,  but  in  all  the 
capillaries  which  enter  Into  its  composition. 
Secondly,  as  often  as  these  large  excrements,  pro- 
truded by  others,  approached  near  the  anus,  their 
successive  pressure  upon  the  internal  coats  of  the 
intestine,  which  they  dilate,  drives  back  the  blood 
into  the  veins,  and  for  so  long  suspends  its  course  ; 
the  necessary  consequence  of  which  is,  a  disten- 
tion of  the  veins  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
blood  that  fills  them.  Thirdly,  in  every  effort  we 
make,  either  in  going  to  stool,  or  upon  any  other 
occasion,  the  contraction  of  the  abdominal  mus- 
cles, and  the  diaphragm  pressing  the  contents  of 
the  abdomen  downwards,  and  these  pressing  upon 
the  parts  contained  in  the  pelvis,  another  obstruc- 
|  tion  is  thereby  opposed,  to  the  return  of  the  blood, 
not  only  in  the  large  veins,  but  also  in  the  capilla- 
ries, which,  being  of  too  weak  a  texture  to  resist 
the  impule  of  the  blood  that  always  tends  to  dilate 
them,  may  hereby  become  varicose. 

The  dilatation  of  all  these  vessels  is  the  prima- 
ry cause  of  the  haemorrhoids  :  for  the  internal  coat 
of  the  intestine,  and  the  clelular  membrane  which 
connects  that  to  the  muscular  coat,  are  enlarged 
in  proportion  to  the  distention  of  the  vessels  of 
which  they  are  composed.  This  distention  not 
I  being  equal  in  every  part,  produces  separate  tu- 
mours in  the  gut,  or  at  the  verge  of  the  anus, 
which  increases  according  as  the  venal  blood 
is  obstructed  in  them,  or  circulates  there  more 
slowly. 

Whatever,  then,  is  capable  of  retarding  the 
course  of  the  blood  in  the  hemorrhoidal  veins, 
may  occasion  this  disease.  Thus,  persons  that 
are  generally  costive,  who  are  accustomed  to  sit 
long  at  stool,  and  strain  hard ;  pregnant  wo- 
men, or  such  as  have  had  difficult  labours  ;  and 
likewise  persons  who  have' an  obstruction  in  their 
liver,  are  for  the  most  part  afflicted  with  the  piles  ; 
yet  every  one  has  not  the  haemorrhoids,  the  dif- 
ferent causes  which  are  mentioned  above  being 
not  common  to  all,  or  at  least  not  having  in  all 
the  same  effects.  When  the  haemorrhoids  are 
once  formed,  they  seldom  disappear  entirely,  and 
we  may  judge  of  those  within  the  rectum  by  those 
which,  being  at  the  verge  of  the  anus,  are  plainly 
to  be  seen.  A  small  pile,  that  has  been  painful 
for  some  days,  may  cease  to  be  so,  and  dry  up  ; 
but  the  skin  does  not  afterwards  retain  its  former 
firmness,  being  more  lax  and  -wrinkled,  like  the 
empty  skin  of  a  grape.  If  this  external  pile 
swells  and  sinks  again  several  times,  we  may  per- 
ceive, after  each  return,  the  remains  of  each  pile, 
though  shrivelled  and  decayed,  yet  still  left  largei 
than  before.  The  case  is  the  same  with  those 
that  are  situated  within  the  rectum  ;  they  may 
happen  indeed  never  to  return  again,  if  the  cause 
that  produced  them  is  removed  ;  but  it  is  probable 
that  the  excrements  in  passing  out  occasion  a  re- 
turn of  the  swelling,  to  which  the  external  ones 
are  less  liable :  for  the  internal  piles  make  a  sort 
of  knots  or  tumours  in  the  intestine,  which 
straightening  the  passage,  the  excrements  in  pass- 
ing out,  occasion  irritations  there  that  are  more 
or  less  painful  in  proportion  to  the  efforts  which 
the  person  makes  in  going  to  stool ;  and  it  is  thus 
these  tumours  become  gradually  larger.  The 
haemorrhoids  are  subject  to  many  variations ; 
they  may  become  inflamed  from  the  above  irri- 
tations to  which  they  are  exposed,  and  this  in- 
flammation cannot  always  be  removed  by  art.  In 
some,  the  inflammation  terminates  in  an  abscess, 
which  arises  in  the  middle  of  the  tumour,  and  de- 
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generates  into  a  fistula.     These  piles  are  very 
painful  till  the  abscess  is  formed.     In  others,  the 
inflammation   terminates    by   induration   of  the 
hemorrhoid,  which   remains  in  a  manner  scir- 
rhous. These  never  lessen,  but  often  grow  larger. 
This  scirrhous  sometimes  ulcerates,  and  continu- 
ally discharges  a  sanies,  which  the  patient  per- 
ceives by  stains  on  his  shirt,  and  by  its  occasion- 
ing a  very  troublesome  itching  about  the  verge  of 
the  anus.  These  kinds  of  haemorrhoids  sometimes 
turn  cancerous.     There  are  some  haemorrhoids 
and  those  of  different  sizes,  which  are  covered 
with  so  fine  a  skin  as  frequently  to  admit  blood 
to  pass  through.     This  fine  skin  is  only  the  inter- 
nal coat  of  the  rectum,   greatly  attenuated  by  the 
varicose  distention  of  its  vessels.    The  himor^ 
rhage   may  proceed  from  two  causes,   namely 
either  from  an  excoriation  produced  by  the  hard- 
ness  of  the  excrements,  or  from  the  rupture  of 
the   tumified   vessels,  which  break  by  their  too 
great  distention.     In  some  of  these,  the  patient 
voids  blood  almost  every  time  he  go<  s  to  stool  - 
in  others  not  so  constantly.     We  sometimes  meet 
with  men  who  have  a  periodical  bleeding  by  the 
piles,    not  unlike  the  menses  in  women ;  and  as 
this  evacuation,  if  moderate,  does  not  weaken  the 
constitution,  we  may  infer  that  it  supplies  some 
other  evacuation  which  nature  either  ceases  to 
carry  on,  or  does  not  furnish  in  due  quantity  ;  and 
hence  also  we  may  explain  why  the  suppression 
of  this   discharge,  to  which  nature  had  been  ac- 
customed, is  frequently  attended  with  dangerous 
diseases.     The  haemorrhoids  are  sometimes  dis- 
tended to  that  degree  as  to  fill  the  rectum,  so  that 
if  the  excrements  are  at  all  hard  they  cannot  pass. 
In  this  case  the   excrements  force  the  haemor- 
rhoids out  of  the  anus  to  procure  a  free  passage, 
consequently  the  internal  coat  of  the  rectum,  to 
which  they  are  connected,  yields   to  extension, 
and  upon  examining  these  patients  immediately 
after  having  been  at  stool,  a  part  of  the  internal 
coat  of  that  gut  is  perceived.     A  difficulty  will 
occur  in  the  return  of  these,  in  proportion  to  their 
size,  and  as  the  verge  of  the  anus  is  more  or  less 
contracted.    If  the   bleeding  piles  come  out  in; 
the  same  manner  upon  going  to  stool,  it  is  then 
they  void  most  blood,  because  the  verge  of  the 
anus  forms  a  kind  of  ligature  above  them.     The 
treatment  of  this  complaint  will  vary  much,  ac- 
cording  to  circumstances.      When  the  loss  of 
blood  is  considerable,  we   should  endeavour  to 
stop  it  by  applying  cold  water,  or  ice  ;  or  some 
astringent,  as  a  solution  of  alum,  or  sulphate  of 
zinc  :  but  a  more  certain  way  is  making  continued 
pressure  on  the   part.     At  the  same  time  inter- 
nal astringents  may  be  given  ;  joined  with  opium, 
if  much  pain  or  irritation  attend.     Care  must  be 
taken,  however,  to  avoid  constipation  ;  and  in  all 
cases  patients  find  benefit  from  the  steady  use  of 
some  mild  cathartic,  procuring  regular  loose  mo- 
tions.   Sulphur  is  mostly  resorted  to  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  and  especially  in  combination  with  super - 
tartrate  of  potassa,  tamarinds,  &c.  in  the  form  of 
electuary,  usually  answers  very  well ;   likewise 
castor  oil  is  an  excellent  remedy  in  these  cases. 
Should  the  parts  be  much  inflamed,  leeches  may 
be  applied  near  the  anus,  and  cold  satunine  lo- 
tions used  ;  sometimes,  however,  fomenting  with 
the  decoction  of   poppy  will  give  more   relief; 
where  symptomatic  fever  attends,  the  antiphlogis- 
tic regimen  must  be  strictly  observed,    and  be- 
sides clearing  the  bowels,  antimonials  may  be 
given  to  promote  diaphoresis.      Where  the  tu- 
mours are  (jbnsiderable  and  flaccid,  without  inflam- 
mation, powerful  astringent  or  even  stimulant  ap- 
plications will  be  proper,  together  with  similar  in- 
ternal medicines  ;  and  the  part  should  be  support- 
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V   J„,™3  wllV  is  often  very  useful,  with  cal  profession.     Having  studied  a  short  time  at 

,,  1,^  Z  rehevTpain ;  and  somT  of  the  liquor  Tubingen,  he  was  attracted  to  Leyden  by  the  re- 

,tii  may  be  farther  added,  if  there  putation  of  Boerhaave,  to  whom  he  has  express- 

,  (0  inflammation.     In  these  cases  ed  his  obligations  in  the  most  affectionate  terms  ; 


of  n 


inflammation.     . 

,  of  some  standing  the  copaiba  fre-  but  he  took  his  degree  at  the  former  place,  when 

- 'much  good,  both  applied  locally  and  about  seventeen  years  of   age.    He  soon  after 

. .: —  .u«  w — ,„io  visited  England  and  France  ;  then  returning  to 


taken     internally,   usually  keening  the  bowels  visited  England  and  France ;  then  returning  to 

rnrilar  ;    also  the  celebrated   Ward's  paste,  a  his  native  country,  first  acquired  a  taste  for  bo- 

medicine  of  which  the  active  ingredient  is  black  tany,  which  he  pursued  with  great  zeal,  making 

pepper.     Somct.mes  where   a  large  tumour  has  frequent  excursions  to  the  neighbouring  moun- 

been  formed  by  extravasated  blood,  subsequently  tains.     He  also  composed  a     Poem  on  the  Alps,' 

become  organised,  permanent  relief  can  only  be  and  other  pieces,  which  were  received  with  much 

hi         1  h      vt      atini»  this  applause.    Having  settled  in  his  native  city,  about 

H^MOSTA'SU.      (From  «,.<.,   blood,  and  1730,  he  began  to  give  lectures  on  anatomy,  but 

,-„,,.,  to  stand.)     A  stagnation  of  blood.  with    indifferent  success;    and   some   detached 


(From  aiiia,  blood,  and  pieces  on  anatomy  and  botany  having  gained  him 
Cfl",To  stop.)  Medicines  which  stop  biemor-  considerable  .reputation  abroad,  he  was  invited  by 
h  See  Styptics  George  II.,  in  1736,  to  become  professor  in  the 
f  SaFN  Am'thony  de,  was  born  in  Leyden  in  university,  whichhehad  recently  founded  at  Got- 
1704  and  became  one  of  the  distinguished  pupils  tingen  He  accepted  this  advantageous  offer  and 
of  the  celebrated  Hoerhaave.  After  graduating  though  his  arrival  was  rendered  melancholy  by 
ah  native  place,  he  settled  at  the  Hafue,  where  the  loss  of  a  beloved  wife,  from  some  aeddent 
he  Practised  with  considerable  reputation  for  which  occurred  m  the  journey,  he  commenced  at 
nearW  20  years.  Baron  Van  Swieten,  being  ac-  once  the  duties  of  his  office  with  great  zeal:  he 
ouainted  with  the  extent  of  his  talents,  invited  encouraged  the  most  industrious  of  his  pupils  to 
him  to  Vienna,  to  assist  in  the  plan  of  reform,  institute  an  experimental  investigation  on  some 
which  the  empress  had  consented  to  support  in  part  of  the  animal  economy,  affording  them  hi9 
the  medical  faculty  of  that  capital.  De  Haen  ac-  assistance  therein.  He  was  likewise  himself  in- 
cordinaly  repaired  thither  in  1754,  was  made  pro-  defatigable  in  similar  researches,  during  the  se- 
fessor  of  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  fully  an-  venteen  years  which  he  spent  there,  having  in 
swered  the  expectations  which  had  been  formed  view  a  grand  reform  in  physiology,  which  his 
of  him  He  undertook  a  system  of  clinical  edu-  writings  ultimately  effected,  dissipating  the  meta- 
cation  as  the  best  method  of  forming  good  phy-  physical  and  chemical  jargon,  whereby  it  waa 
sicians  '  the-  result  of  this  was  the  collection  of  a  before  obscured.  He  procured  the  establishment 
crcat  number  of  valuable,  observations,  which  of  a  botanic  garden,  an  anatomical  theatre,  a 
were  published  in  successive  volumes  of  a  work,  school  for  surgery  and  for  midwifery,  with  a 
entitled  "Ratio  Medendi  in  Nosocomio  Practi-  lying-in  hospital,  and  other  useful  institutions  at 
co  "  amounting  ultimately  to  16.  He  left  also  that  university.  He  received  also  many  honour- 
several  other  works,  as  On  the  Division  of  Fevers,  able  testimonies  of  his  fame,  beinefchosen  a  mem- 
&c.  and  died  at  the  age  of  72.  He  was  generally  ber  of  the  Royal  Societies  of  Stockholm  and  Lon- 
an   enemy  to  new  opinions  and  innovations  in  don,  made  physician  and  counsellor  to  George  II 


practice,  which  led  him  into  several  controver- 
sies ;  particularly  against  variolous  inoculation, 
and  the  use  of  poisonous  plants  in  medicine  ;  but 
he  exhibited  much  learning  and  practical  know- 
led 


and  the  Emperor  conferred  on  him  the  title  of 
Baron  ;  which,  however,  he  declined,  as  it  would 
not  have  been  esteemed  in  his  native  country. 
To  this  he  returned  in  1753,  and  during  the  remain- 
der of  his  life,  discharged  various  important  pub- 


igc. 

Hagiospe'rmum.      (From  aytos,   holy,    and  lie  offices  there.     He  ultimately  received  every 

trnaua,  seed  :  so  called  from  its  reputed  virtues.)  testimony  of  the  general  estimation  in  which  he 

Wormsced.  was  held ;    the  learned  societies  of  Europe,  as 

JIai.io'xtlum.     (From  ayios,  holy,  and  (uXov,  well  as  several  sovereigns,  vying  with  each  other 

wood  :  so  named  because  of  its  medical  virtues.)  in  conferring  honours  upon  him.     His  constit 


Gneiaonm 

II  MR.     See  Capillus. 

Haia'tium.      (From   aXf,   salt.) 
composed  chiefly  ti  salt. 

flallit  i  d-shaped  U ,;/      See  Leaf. 


tion  was  delicate,  and  impatience  of  pain  or  in- 
terruption to  his  studies,  led  him  to  use  violent 
V  clyster  remedies  when  ill ;  however,  by  temperance  and 
activity  he  reached  an  advanced  age,  having  died 
towards  the   end  of   1777.    He  was  one  of  the 


Hai  ,  m   mia.     (From  uX?,  salt,  and  %t<i),  to     most  universally  informed  men  in  modern  time 


pour  out.)     The  art  of  fusing  salts. 

Iluii  i  i  m.  (From  aXi,  salt,  and  tXaiov, 
ml. )     A  medicine  composed  of  salt  and  oil. 

Hai.u  a'i mum.      (From  nX?,   the  sea,  and 

so  railed  because  it  grows 

upon  we  lianks  of  the  sea.)     See  l'hysalis  alkc- 


He  spoke  with  equal  facility  the  German, 
French,  and  Latin  languages ;  and  read  all  the. 
other  tongues  of  Europe  except  the  Sclavonic  ; 
and  there  was  scarcely  any  book  of  reputation, 
with  which  he  was  not  acquainted.  His  own 
works  were  extremely  numerous,  on  anatomy, 
physiology,  pathology,  surgery,  botany,  &c.  be- 


I  rom  aXijios,  belonging  to  the  sides  his  poems  and  political  and  religious  pub 
lications.  The  principal  are,  1.  His  large  work 
on  the  Botany  of  Switzerland,  in  3  vols,  folio, 
with  many  plates  ;  2.  Commentaries  on  Boer- 
haave's  Lectures,  7  vols,  octavo  ;  3.  Elements  of 
Physiology,  8  vols,  quarto,  a  work  ot  the  great- 
est  merit ;  i.  His  "  Bibliotheca,"  or  Chronolo- 
gical Histories  of  Authors,  with  brief  Analyses  ; 
J.  vols,  quarto  on  Botany,  two  on  Surgery,  two 
irdinary  marks  of  on  Anatomy,  and  four  on  the  Practice  ol  Mi  - 
intended  for  the     dicine,    displaying    an    immense    body    of   re 


lialimtts  of  Linnaeus,  or sea- 
punlain,  said  t<  modic. 

Halini'trvm.     (From  nX<,  the  sea,  and  vtlpov, 
nitre.)     Nitre,  ur  rather  rock  lalt 

H  \  I, I'll  S.     (From  hulito,  to  breathe  out.) 
\  \  :i)><>iir. 
II  A  1.1.1".  II,  A  i  in  i;t,  was  born  at  Berne,  where 
in  1709.      He  display - 

tndueti  ■ 


•liirrrh.  but  having  lost   his  father  when  only    search. 


HAR 

HALLUCINA'TIO.  (From  hallucinor,  to 
crr. )  An  erroneous  imagination. 
"  Halmyro'des,  (From  a^/ivpos,  salted.)  A 
term  applied  to  the  humours ;  it  means  acrimo- 
nious. It  is  also  applied  to  fevers  which  commu- 
nicate such  an  itching  sensation  as  is  perceived 
from  handling  salt  substances. 

H A'LO.  (From  aKos,  an  area  or  circle. )  The 
red  circle  surrounding  the  nipple,  which  becomes 
somewhat  brown  in  old  people,  and  is  beset  with 
many  sebaceous  glands. 

Hama'lgama.    See  Amalgam. 

HAMOSUS.  Hooked.  Applied  to  the  bristly 
pubescence  of  seeds  and  plants  ;  as  the  pericarpe 
of  the  Arctium  lappa ;  the  seeds  of  Daucus 
muricatus,  and  Alisma  cordifolia. 

HAMPSTEAD.  A  village  near  to  London, 
where  there  is  an  excellent  chalybeate  water,  not 
inferior  to  that  of  Tunbridge-wells  in  any  re- 
spect, except  being  nearer  to  the  metropolis. 

HA'MULUS.  (Diminutive  of  hamus,  a  hook. ) 
A  term  in  anatomy,  applied  to  any  hook-like 
process,  as  the  hamulus  of  the  pterygoid  process 
of  the  sphenoid  bone. 

HA'MUS.  A  hook.  A  species  of  pubescence 
of  plants  formed  of  bristles,  bent  at  their  point 
into  a  hook ;  as  in  Rumex  tuberosus,  Caucalis 
daucoides,  and  Galium  aparine,  &c. 

HAND.  Manus.  The  hand  is  composed  of 
the  carpus  or  wrist,  metacarpus,  and  fingers. 
The  arteries  of  the  hand  are  the  palmary  arch, 
and  the  digital  arteries.  The  veins  are  the  digi- 
tal, the  cephalic  of  the  thumb,  and  the  salvalella. 
The  nerves  are  the  cutaneus,  externus,  and  in- 
ternus. 

Harde'sia.     See  Lapis  Hibernicus. 

HARE.     See  Lepus  timidus. 

HARE-LIP.  Lagocheilus  ;  Lagostoma  ;  La- 
bium leporinum.  A  fissure  or  longitudinal  divi- 
sion of  one  or  both  lips.  Children  are  frequent- 
ly born  with  this  kind  of  malformation,  particu- 
larly of  the  upper  lip.  Sometimes  the  portions 
of  the  lip,  which  ought  to  be  united,  have  a  con- 
siderable space  between  them ;  in  other  instances 
they  are  not  much  apart.  The  cleft  is  occasion- 
ally double,  there  being  a  little  lobe,  or  small 
portion  of  the  lip,  situated  between  the  two  fis- 
sures. Every  species  of  the  deformity  has  the 
same  appellation  of  hare-lip,  in  consequence  of 
the  imagined  resemblance  which  the  part  has  to 
the  upper  lip  of  a  hare. 

The  fissure  commonly  affects  only  the  lip  it- 
self. In  many  cases,  however,  it  extends  along 
the  bones  of  the  palate,  even  as  far  as  the  uvula. 
Sometimes  these  bones  are  totally  wanting ; 
sometimes  they  are  only  divided  by  a  fissure. 

Such  a  malformation  is  always  peculiarly  af- 
flicting. In  its  least  degree,  it  constantly  occa- 
sions considerable  deformity  ;  and  when  it  is 
more  marked,  it  frequently  hinders  infants  from 
sucking,  and  makes  it  indispensable  to  nourish 
them  by  other  means.  When  the  lower  lip  alone 
is  affected,  which  is  more  rarely  the  case,  the 
child  can  neither  retain  its  saliva,  nor  learn  to 
speak,  except  with  the  greatest  impediment.  But 
when  the  fissure  pervades  the  palate,  the  patient 
not  only  never  articulates  perfectly,  but  cannot 
masticate  nor  swallow,  except  with  great  diflicul- 
tv,  on  account  of  the  food  readily  getting  up  into 
the  nose. 

HARMO'NIA.  (From  apw,  to  fit  together.) 
Harmony.  A  species  of  synarthrosis,  or  im- 
moveable connection  of  bones,  in  which  bones 
are  connected  together  by  means  of  rough  mar- 
gins, not  dentiform  :  in  this  manner  most  of  the 
bones  of  the  face  are  connected  together. 

IIARMOTOME.    See  Cross-stove. 
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HARRIS,  Walter,  was  bom  at  Gloncest* 
about  the  year  1651.  He  took  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  physic  at  Oxford,  but  having  em. 
braced  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  he  waj 
made  doctor  at  some  French  University.  He 
settled  in  London  in  1676,  and  two  years  after, 
to  evade  the  order  that  all  Catholics  should  quit 
the  metropolis,  he  publicly  adopted  the  Protes- 
tant Faith.  His  practice  rapidly  augmented,  and 
on  the  accession  of  William  III.  he  was  appoint- 
ed his  physician  in  ordinary.  He  died  in  1725. 
His  principal  work  "  De  Morbis  Acutis  Infan- 
tum," is  said  to  have  been  published  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  celebrated  Sydenham :  it  passed 
through  several  editions.  He  left  also  a  Treatise 
on  the  plague,  and  a  collection  of  medical  and 
surgical  papers,  which  had  been  read  before  the 
College  of  Physicians. 

HARROGATE.  The  villages  of  High  and 
Low  Harrogate  are  situate  in  the  centre  of  the 
county  of  York,  adjoining  the  town  of  Knares- 
borough.  The  whole  of  Harrogate,  in  particu- 
lar, has  long  enjoyed  considerable  reputation,  by 
possessing  two  kinds  of  very  valuable  springs ; 
and,  some  years  ago,  the  chalybeate  was  the 
only  one  that  was  used  internally,  whilst  the  sul- 
phureous water  was  confined  to  external  use. 
At  present,  however,  the  latter  is  employed  large- 
ly as  an  internal  medicine. 

The  sulphureous  springs  of  Harrogate  are  four 
in  number,  of  the  same  quality,  though  different 
in  the  degree  of  their  powers.  This  water, 
when  first  taken  up,  appears  perfectly  clear  and 
transparent,  and  sends  forth  a  few  air  bubbles, 
but  not  in  any  quantity.  It  possesses  a  very  strong 
sulphureous  and  foetid  smell,  precisely  like  that 
of  a  damp  rusty  gun  barrel,  or  bilge-water.  To 
the  taste  it  is  bitter,  nauseous,  and  strongly  sa- 
line, which  is  soon  borne  without  any  disgust. 
In  a  few  hours  of  exposure  this  water  loses  its 
transparency,  and  becomes  somewhat  pearly,  and 
rather  greenish  to  the  eye  ;  its  sulphureous  smell 
abates,  and  at  last  the  sulphur  is  deposited  in  the 
form  of  a  thin  film,  on  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the 
vessel  in  which  it  is  kept.  The  volatile  produc- 
tions of  this  water  show  carbonic  acid,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  azotic  gas. 

The  sensible  effects  which  this  water  excites, 
are  often  a  headache  and  giddiness  on  being  first 
drunk,  followed  by  a  purgative  operation,  which 
is  speedy  and  mild,  without  any  attendant  gripes ; 
and  this  is  the  only  apparent  effect  the  exhibition 
of  this  water  displays. 

The  diseases  in  which  this  water  is  used  are 
numerous,  particularly  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
and  irregularly  of  the  bilious  secretions.  Under 
this  water  the  health,  appetite,  and  spirits  im- 
prove ;  and,  from  its  opening  effects,  it  cannot 
fail  to  be  useful  in  the  costive  habit  of  hypochon- 
driasis. But  the  highest  recommendation  of  this 
water  has  been  in  cutaneous  diseases,  and  for  this 
purpose  it  is  universally  employed,  both  as  an 
internal  medicine,  and  an  external  application: 
in  this  united  form,  it  is  of  particular  service  in 
the  most  obstinate  and  complicated  forms  of  cuta- 
neous affections  ;  nor  is  it  less  so  in  states  and 
symptoms  supposed  connected  with  worms,  espe- 
cially with  the  round  worm  and  ascarides,  when 
taken  in  such  a  dose  as  to  prove  a  brisk  purga- 
tive ;  and  in  the  latter  case  also,  when  used  as  a 
clyster,  the  ascarides  being  chiefly  confined  to 
the  rectum,  and  therefore  within  the  reach  of 
this  form  of  medicine.  From  the  union  of  the 
sulphureous  and  saline  ingredients,  the  benefit  of 
its  use  has  been  long  established  in  ha:morrboidal 
affections. 
A  course  of  Harrogate  waters  should  be  coa- 
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iHiuted  so  as  to  produce  sensible  effects  on  the 
bowels;  half  a  pint  taken  in  the  morning,  and 
repeated  three  or  four  times,  will  produce  it,  and 
its  nauseating  taste  may  be  corrected  by  taking  a 
dry  biscuit,  or  a  bit  of  coarse  bread  after  it. 
The  course  must  be  continued,  in  obstinate  ewes, 
a  period  of  some  months,  before  a  cure  can  be 
expected. 

HARTFFLL.  The  name  of  a  place  near 
Moffat,  in  Scotland.  It  has  a  mineral  water  which 
contains  iron  dissolved  by  the  sulphuric  acid,  and 
is  much  celebrated  in  scropliulous  affections,  and 
cutaneous  diseases.  It  is  used  no  less  as  an  ex- 
ternal application,  than  drank  internally.  The 
effects  of  this  water,  at  first,  are  some  degree  of 
drowsiness,  v< Tiijrn,  and  pain  in  the  head,  which 
.  and  this  may  be  hastened  by  a  slight 
puree.  It  produces  generally  a  flow  of  urine,  and 
an  increase  of  appetite.  It  has  acquired  much 
reputation  also  in  old  and  languid  ulcers,  where 
the  texture  of  the  diseased  part  is  very  lax,  and 
the  discharge  profuse  and  ill  conditioned. 

The  dose  of  this  water  is  more  limited  than 
that  of  most  of  the  mineral  springs  which  arc 
medicinally.  It  is  of  importance  in  all 
.  and  especially  in  delicate  and  irritable 
habits,  to  begin  with  a  very  small  quantity:  for 
an  over-dose  is  apt  to  be  very  soon  rejected  by 
the  stomach,  or  to  occasion  griping  and  disturb-* 
ance  in  the  intestinal  canal  ;  and  it  is  never  as  a 
direct  purgative  that  this  water  i.^  intended  to  he 
employed.  Few  patients  will  bear  more  than  an 
English  pint  in  the  course  of  the  day  ;  but  this 
quantity  may  be  long  continued.  It  is  often  ad- 
visable to  warm  the  water  for  delicate  stomachs, 
and  this  may  be  done  without  occasioning  any 
material  change  in  its  properties. 

HARTLEY,  David,  was  born  in  1705,  son  of 
rgymaa  in  Yorkshire.     He  studied  at  Cam- 
bridge, and   was   intended  for   the   church,  but 
lOmptea  about  subscribing  to  the  39  Articles  led 
him   to  change  to  the  medical    profession ;    for 
which  his  talents  and  benevolent  disposition  well 
qualified  him.     Alter  practising  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  he  settled  for  some  time  in  Lon- 
don, but  finally  went  to  Bath  where  he  died  in 
1757.     lie  published  some  tracts  concerning  the 
stone,  especially  in  commendation  of  Mrs.    Ste- 
phens' medicine,  and  appears  to  have  been  chiefly 
instrumental  in  procuring  her  a  reward  from  Par- 
liament ;  yet  he  is  said  to  have  died  of  the   dis- 
. dter  taking  above  two  hundred  pounds  of 
.  the  principal  ingredient  in  that   nostrum. 
Some  other   papers  were   also   written    by  him: 
but   the   principal    work,  upon    which    his  fame 
I  I,  is  a  metaphysical  treatise,  entitled 
" ObaertrationS On  Man,  his  Frame,  his  Duty,  and 
irons."      The  doctrine  of  vibration, 
indeed,   on    which    he    explained    sensation,    is 
merely  gratuitous  ;    but   his  Disquisitions  on  the 
Power  Of  Association,  and  other  mental   Pheno- 
mena,   t- \  in.  ilety    and    accuracy  of 
rch. 

HARTSHORN.    See  Cornu. 

Hart  frnu. 

HART'S-TONGl  K.     See  Asplenium  scholo- 

HART-YYORT.     Sec  Lasorpitium  tiler. 
Hart-icoi  Met.      See   Seseli  tor- 

liintltm. 

HARVEY.  Willi  \m,  the  illustrious  discoverer 

of   the   circulation   of  the    blood,    was   born    at 

in    Kent,    in    1578.       After   studying 

lour  Tears  at  Cambridge,  he  went  abroad  at  the 

'  I'',  risited  France  and  Germany,  and  then 

Padua,  which  was  the  most  celt* 

I  '  "  '     ■        I  ■  E  rropt .  •■■  hi  r.    he  was 


created  Doctor  in  1602.  On  returning  to  England 
he  repeated  his  graduation  at  Cambridge,  and 
settled  in  London  :  he  became  a  Fellow  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  in  1603,  and  soon  after 
physician  to  St  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  In 
1615,  he  was  appointed  Lecturer  on  Anatomy 
and  Surgery  to  the  College,  which  was  probably 
the  more  immediate  cause  of  the  publication  of 
his  grand  discovery.  He  appears  to  have  with- 
held his  opinions  from  the  world,  until  reiterated 
experiment  had  confirmed  them,  and  enabled  him. 
to  prove  the  whole  in  detail,  with  every  evidence 
of  which  the  subject  will  admit.  The  promulga- 
tion of  this  important  doctrine  brought  on  him 
the  rnost  unjust  opposition,  some  condemning  it 
as  an  innovation,  others  pretending  that  it  was 
known  before  ;  and  he  complained  that  his  prac- 
tice materially  declined  afterwards  :  however  he 
had  the  satisfaction  of  living  to  see  the  truth 
fully  established.  He  likewise  received  consi- 
derable marks  of  royal  favour  from  James  and 
Charles  I.,  to  whom  he  was  appointed  physi- 
cian ;  and  the  latter  particularly  assisted  his  en- 
quiries concerning  generation,  by  the  opportunity 
of  dissecting  numerous  females  of  the  deer  kind 
in  different  stages  of  pregnancy.  During  the 
civil  war,  when  he  retired  to  Oxford,  his  house 
in  London  was  pillaged,  and  many  valuable  pa- 
pers, the  result  of  several  years  labour,  destroyed. 
He  published  his  first  work  on  the  circulation  in 
1628,  at  Frankfort,  as  the  best  means  of  circula- 
ting his  opinions  throughout  Europe  ;  after 
which  he  found  it  necessary  to  write  two  "  Exer- 
citations"  in  refutation  of  his  opponents.  In  1651 
he  allowed  his  other  great  work,  "  De  Gencra- 
tione  Animalinm,"  to  be  made  public,  leading  to 
the  inference  of  the  universal  prevalence  of  oval 
generation.  In  the  year  following  he  had  the. 
gratification  of  seeing  his  bust  in  marble,  with  a 
suitable  inscription  recording  his  discoveries, 
placed  in  the  hall  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
by  a  vote  of  that  body ;  and  he  was  soon  after 
chosen  President,  but  declined  the  office  on  ac- 
count of  his  age  and  infirmities.  In  return  he 
presented  to  the  College  an  elegantly  furnished 
convocation  room,  and  a  museum  filled  with 
choice  books  and  surgical  instruments.  He  also 
gave  up  his  paternal  estate  of  56  pounds  per  an- 
num for  the  institution  of  an  annual  feast,  at 
which  a  Latin  oration  should  be  spoken,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  benefactors  of  the  College, 
&c.  He  died  in  1658.  A  splendid  edition  of  his- 
works  was  printed  in  1766,  by  the  College,  in 
quarto,  to  which  a  Latin  Life  of  the  author  was 
prefixed,  written  by  Dr.  Laurence. 

HASTATUS.  Spear  or  halberd-shaped.  Ap- 
plied to  a  triangular  leaf,  hollowed  out  at  thebaso 
and  sides,  but  with  spreading  lobes  ;  as  in  Rumer 
acetocella,  and  Solatium  dulcamara. 

Hatchet-shaped.     See  Dolabriformis. 

HAUYNE.  A  blue-coloured  mineral  found 
imbedded  in  the  basalt  rock  of  Albaco  and  Fres- 
cate,  which  Jameson  thinks  is  allied  to  the  azure 
stone. 

Hay,  camel's.     See  Juncus  odoratus. 

HEAD.     Sec  Caput. 

HEARING.  Auditus.  "  The  bearing  is  n 
function  intended  to  make  known  to  us  the  vibra- 
tory motion  of  bodies. 

Sound  is  to  the  hearing  what  light  is  to  the 
sight.  Sound  is  the  result  of  an  impression  pro- 
duced upon  the  ear  by  the  vibratory  motion  im- 
pressed upon  the  atoms  of  the  body  by  percussion, 
or  any  other  cause.  This  word  signifies  also  the 
vibratory  motion  itself.  When  the  atoms  ol  . 
body  have  been  thus  put  in  motion,  they  commu 
nicate  it  to  th<-  surrounding  elastic  bodies  :  theM' 
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roiunnuucate  it  in  the  same  manner,  and  U)  the 
vibratory  motion  is  often  continued  to  a  great 
distance.  In  general,  only  elastic  bodies  are 
capable  of  producing  and  propagating  sound ;  but 
for  the  most  part  solid  bodies  produce  it,  and  the 
air  is  generally  the  medium  by  which  it  reaches 
the  ear. 

There  are  three  things  distinguished  in  sound, 
intensity,  tone,  and  timbre  or  expression.  The 
intensity  of  sound  depends  on  the  extent  of  the 
vibrations. 

The  tone  depends  on  the  number  of  vibrations 
which  are  produced  in  a  given  time,  and,  in  this 
respect,  sound  is  distinguished  into  acute  and 
grave.  The  grave  sound  arises  from  a  small 
number  of  vibrations,  the  acute  from  a  great 
number. 

The  gravest  sound  which  the  ear  is  capable  of 
perceiving,  is  formed  of  thirty-two  vibrations  in 
a  second.  The  most  acute  sound  is  formed  of 
twelve  thousand  vibrations  in  a  second.  Between 
these  two  limits  are  contained  all  the  distingiush- 
able  sounds,  that  is,  those  sounds  of  which  the  ear 
can  count  the  vibration.  Noise  differs  from  dis- 
tinguishable sound  in  so  much  as  the  ear  cannot 
distinguish  the  number  of  vibrations  of  which  it 
is  composed. 

A  distinguishable  sound,  composed  of  double 
the  number  of  vibrations  of  another  sound,  is 
said  to  be  its  octave.  There  are  intermediate 
sounds,  between  these  two,  which  are  seven  in 
number,  and  which  constitute  the  diatonic  scale 
or  gamut :  they  arc  designated  by  the  names,  ut, 
re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la,  si. 

When  a  sonorous  body  is  put  in  motion  by  per- 
cussion, there  is  at  first  heard  a  sound  very  dis- 
tinct, more  or  less  intense,  more  or  less  acute, 
&c,  according  as  it  may  happen  ;  this  is  the 
fundamental  sound  ;  but  with  a  little  attention 
other  sounds  can  be  perceived.  These  are 
called  harmonic  sounds.  This  can  be  easily  per- 
ceived in  touching  the  string  of  an  instrument. 

The  timbre,  or  expression  of  sound,  depends  on 
the  nature  of  the  sonorous  body. 

Sound  is  propagated  through  all  elastic  bodies. 
Its  rapidity  is  variable  according  to  the  body 
which  propagates  it.  The  rapidity  of  sound  in 
the  air  is  a  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty  Eng- 
lish feet.  It  is  still  more  rapidly  transmitted  by 
water,  stone,  wood,  &c.  Sound  loses  its  force  in 
a  direct  proportion  to  the  square  of  the  distance  ; 
this  happens  at  least  in  the  air.  It  may  also  be- 
come more  intense  as  it  proceeds  ;  as  happens 
when  it  passes  through  very  elastic  bodies,  such 
as  metals,  wood,  condensed  air,  &c.  All  sorts  of 
sounds  are  propagated  with  the  same  rapidity, 
without  being  confounded  one  with  another. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  sound  is  propa- 
gated in  right  lines,  forming  cones,  analogous  to 
those  of  light,  with  this  essential  difference,  how- 
ever, that,  in  sonorous  cones,  the  atoms  have  only 
a  motion  of  oscillation,  whilst  those  of  the  cones 
of  light  have  a  real  transitive  motion. 

When  sound  meets  a  body  that  prevents  its  pas- 
sage, it  is  reflected  in  the  same  manner  as  light, 
its°angle  of  reflection  being  equal  to  the  angle  of 
incidence.  The  form  of  the  body  which  reflects 
sound  has  similar  influence  upon  it.  The  slow- 
ness with  which  sound  is  propagated,  produces 
certain  phenomena,  for  which  we  can  easily  ac- 
count. Such  is  the  phenomenon  of  echo,  of  the 
mysterious  chamber,  &c. 

Apparatus  of  Hearing.—  There  are  in  the 
apparatus  of  hearing  a  number  of  organs,  which 
appear  to  concur  in  that  function  by  their  physi- 
cal properties  ;  and  behind  them,  a  nerve  for  the 
ourpose  of  receiving  and  transmitting  impressions. 
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The  apparatus  of  hearing  is  composed  of  tiif 
outer,  middle,  and  internal  ear  ;  and  of  the  acous- 
tic nerve. 

The  auricle  collects  the  sonorous  radiation*, 
and  directs  them  towards  the  meatus  externus ; 
in  proportion  as  it  is  large,  elastic,  prominent 
from  the  head,  and  directed  forward.  Bocrhaave 
supposed  he  had  proved  by  calculation,  that  all 
the  sonorous  radiations  (or  pulsations)  which  fall 
upon  the  external  face  of  the  pinna,  are,  ulti- 
mately, directed  to  the  auditory  passage.  Thi» 
assertion  is  evidently  erroneous,  at  least  for  those 
pinna:  in  which  the  antihelix  is  more  projecting 
than  the  helix.  How  could  those  rays  arrive  at 
the  concha,  which  fall  upon  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  antihelix  ?  The  pinna  is  not  indispensable 
to  the  hearing  ;  for,  both  in  men  and  in  the  ani- 
mals, it  may  be  removed  without  any  inconve- 
nience beyond  a  few  days. 

The  Meatus  auditorius  transmits  the  sound  ii, 
the  same  manner  as  any  other  conduit,  partly  by 
the  air  it  contains,  and  partly  by  its  parietes,  until 
it  arrives  at  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum. 
The  hairs,  and  the  cerumen  with  which  it  is  pro- 
vided at  the  entrance,  are  intended  to  prevent 
the  introduction  of  sand,  dust,  insects,  &c. 

The  Membrane  of  the  Tympanum,  receives 
the  sound  which  has  been  transmitted  by  the 
meatus  auditorius.  In  what  circumstances  is 
it  stretched  by  the  internal  muscle  of  the  mal- 
leus? Or  when  is  it  relaxed  by  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  anterior  muscle  of  the  malleus? 
— All  our  knowledge  on  this  subject  is  merely 
conjectural.  An  opening  made  in  this  mem- 
brane does  not  much  impair  the  faculty  of  hear- 
ing. As  this  membrane  is  dry,  and  elastic,  it 
ought  to  transmit  the  sound  very  well,  botli 
to  the  air  contained  in  the  tympanum,  and 
to  the  chain  of  little  bones.  The  chorda  tympani 
cannot  fail  to  participate  in  the  vibrations  of  the 
membrane,  and  transmit  impressions  to  the  brain. 
The  contact  of  any  foreign  body  upon  the  mem- 
brane is  very  painful,  and  a  violent  noise  also 
gives  great  pain.  The  membrane  of  the  tympa  • 
nam  may  be  torn,  or  even  totally  destroyed, 
without  deranging  the  hearing  in  any  sensible  de- 
gree. 

The  Cavity  of  the  Tympanum  transmits  the 
sounds  from  the  external  to  the  internal  ear.  The 
transmission  of  sound  by  the  tympanum  happens 
— 1st,  By  the  chain  of  bones  which  has  a  particu- 
lar action  upon  the  membrane  of  the  fenestra 
ovalis.  2d,  By  the  air  which  fills  it,  and  which 
acts  upon  the  whole  petrous  portion,  but  particu- 
larly upon  the  membranum  of  the  fenestra  ovalis. 
3d,  By  its  sides. 

The  Eustachian  Tube  renews  the  air  in  the 
tympanum  ;  being  destroyed,  it  is  said  to  cause 
deafness. 

The  notion  of  its  being  capable  of  carrying 
sound  to  the  internal  ear  is  erroneous ;  there  is 
nothing  to  support  this  assertion  :  it  permits  the 
air  to  pass  in  cases  when  the  tympanum  is  struck 
by  violent  sounds,  and  it  permits  the  renewal  of 
that  which  fills  the  tympanum,  and  the  mastoid 
cells.  The  air  in  the  tympanum  being  much 
rarified,  is  very  suitable  for  diminishing  the  in- 
tensity of  the  sounds  it  transmits. 

The  use  of  the  mastoid  cells  is  not  well  known ; 
it  is  supposed  that  they  help  to  augment  the  in- 
tensity of  the  sound  that  arises  in  the  cavity.  It 
they  produce  this  effect  it  ought  to  be  rather  from 
the  vibrations  of  the  partitions  which  separate 
the  cells  than  from  the  air  which  they  contain. 
Sound  may  arrive  in  the  tympanum  by  another 
way  than  the  external  meatus ;  the  shocks  re- 
eeired  by  the  bones  of  the  head  are  directed  to- 
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|l  the  temples,  and  perceived  by  the  ear.  It 
li  well  known  that  the  movement  of  a  watch  is 
heard  distinctly  when  it  is  placed  in  contact  with 
the  teeth. 

We  know  little  of  the  functions  of  the  internal 

<  »r  ;  we  can  only  imagine  that  the  sonorous  vi- 
brations are  propagated  in  different  modes,  bat 
principally  by  the  membrane  of  the  fenestra 
ovalis,  by  that  of  the  fenestra  rotunda,  and  by 
the  internal  partition  of  the  tympanum ;  that  the 
liquor  of  Cotunnius  ought  to  suffer  vibrations 
much  ire  transmitted  to  the  acoustic  nerve.  It 
may  be  conceived  how  necessary  it  is  that  this 
liquid  should  give  way  to  those  vibrations  which 
are  too  intense,  and  which  might  injure  this  nerve. 
Possibly,  in  this  case,  it  flows  into  the  aqueducts 
of  the  cochlea  and  of  the  vestibule,  which,  in  this 
respect,  would  have  a  great  deal  of  analogy  with 
the  Eustachian  lube. 

The  internal  gyri  of  the  cochlea  ought  to  re- 
ceive the  vibrations  principally  by  the  membrane 
of  the  fenestra  oralis  ;  the  vestibule,  by  the  chain 
of  bones  ;  the  semicircular  canals,  by  the  sides  of 
the  tympanum,  and  perhaps  by  the  mastoid  cells, 
which  frequently  extend  beyond  the  canals.  Hut 
the  aid  which  U  given  to  the  hearing  by  each  se- 
parate part  of  the  internal  ear  is  totally  unknown. 

The  onsen-membraneous  partition,  wliieli  sepa- 
rates the  cochlea  into  two  parts,  has  given  rise  to 
a  hypothesis  which  no  one  now  admits. 

The  impressions  are  received  and  transmitted 
to  the  brain  by  the  acoustic  nerve  ;  the  brain  per- 
ceives them  with  more  or  less  facility  and  exact- 
ness in  different  individuals.  Many  people  have 
a  false  ear,  which  means  that  they  do  not  distin- 
guish sounds  perfectly. 

Tin  iv  is  no  explanation  given  of  the  action  of 
the  acoustic  nerve  and  of  the  brain  in  hearing. 

In  order  to  be  heard,  sounds  must  be  within  cer- 
tain limits  of  intensity.  Too  strong  a  sound  hurts 
us,  whilst  one  too  wealc  produces  no  sensation.  We 
can  perceive  a  great  number  of  sounds  at  once. 
Sounds,  particularly  appreciable  sounds,  com- 
bined, and  succeeding  each  other  in  a  certain 
manner,  are  a  source  of  agreeable  sensations.  It 
is  in  such  combinations,  for  the  production  of  this 

<  tlect,  that  music  is  employed.  On  the  contrary, 
certain  combinations  of  sound  produce  a  disa- 
greeable impression  ;  the  ear  is  hurt  by  very 
..i nte  sounds.  Sounds  which  are  very  intense, 
and  very  grave,  hurt  excessively  the  membrane  of 
the  tympanum.  By  the  absence  of  the  liquor  of 
Cotunnius,  the  hearing  is  destroyed.  When  a 
sound  lias  In  en  of  long  duration,  We  still  think  we 
hear  it,  though  it  may  have  been  some  time  dis- 
continued. 

We  receive  two  impression*,  though  we  pcr- 
.  only  one.   It  has  been  said  that  we  use  only 
ipiic  earal  once,  but  this  notion  is  erroneous. 
When  the  sound  comes  more  directly  to  the  one 
N  is  iii  reality,  distinguished  with  more  faci- 
lity by  that  one,  than  by  the  other  :  therefore  in 
this  ease  we  i  mploy  only  one  ear  ;  and  when  we 
listen  with  attention  to  a  sound  which  we  do  not 
hear  exactly,  we  place  ourselves  so   that  the  rays 
ina>  inter  directly  into  the  concha  ■  but  when  it 
.   io  determine   the  direction  of  the 
sound,  that  is,  the  point  whence  it  proceeds,  we 
i  to  employ  both  ears,  for  it  is  only  by 
ipanng  the  intensity  of  the  two  impressions, 
that  in  an-  capable  nl  deciding  from  whence  the 
-.mini  proceeds.     Should  we  tout  one  ear  pcr- 
lectlv  cb.se,  ami  cause  a  slight  noise  to  be  made 
in  a  dark  place,   at  a  short  distance,  it  would  be 
utterly  impossible  to  determine  its  direction  ;  in 
u«inp;   both  ears  this  could    be  determined.  '  In 
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using  both  ears  it  is  frequently  impossible  to  tell 
in  the  dark  from  whence  a  sound  comes.  By  the 
sound  we  may  also  estimate  the  distance  of  the 
body  from  which  it  proceeds  :  but  in  order  to 
judge  exactly  in  this  respect  wc  ought  to  be  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  sound,  for 
without  this  condition  the  estimation  is  always 
erroneous.  The  principle  upon  which  we  judge  is>, 
that  an  intense  sound  proceeds  from  a  body  which 
is  near,  whilst  a  feeble  sound  proceeds  from  'a 
body  at  a  distance  :  if  it  happen  that  an  intense 
sound  comes  from  a  distant  body  whilst  a  feeble 
sound  proceeds  from  a  body  which  is  near,  we  fall 
into  acoustic  errors.  We  are  generally  very  sub- 
ject to  deception  with  regard  to  the  point  whence 
a  sound  comes  :  sight  and  reason  are  of  great  use 
in  assisting  our  judgment. 

The  different  degree  of  convergence,  and  di- 
vergence, of  the  sonorous  rays,  do  not  seem  to 
have  any  influence  on  the  healing,  neither  are 
they  modified  in  their  course,  except  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  them  enter  into  the  ear  in  greater 
quantity  :  it  is  to  produce  this  effect  that  speaking 
trumpets  are  used  for  those  who  do  not  hear  well. 
Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  diminish  the  inten- 
sity of  sounds  :  in  this  case  a  soft  and  scarcely 
elastic  body  is  placed  in  the  external  meatus." — 
Magendie^s  Physiology. 

HEART.  Cor.  A  hollow  muscular  viscus, 
situated  in  the  cavity  of  the  pericardium  for  the 
circulation  of  the  blood.  It  is  divided  externally 
into  a  base,  cr  its  broad  part ;  a  superior  and  an 
inferior  surface,  and  an  anterior  and  posterior 
margin.  Internally,  it  is  divided  into  a  right  and 
left  ventricle.  The  situation  of  the  heart  is 
oblique,  not  transverse  ;  its  base  being  placed  on 
the  right  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebras,  and  its 
apex  obliquely  to  the  sixth  rib  on  the  left  side  ; 
so  that  the  left  ventricle  is  almost  posterior,  and 
the  right  anterior.  Its  inferior  surface  lies  upon 
the  diaphragm.  There  are  two  cavities  adhering 
to  the  base  of  the  heart,  from  their  resemblance 
called  auricles.  The  right  auricle  is  a  muscular 
sac,  in  which  are  four  apertures,  two  of  the  venae 
cavaj,  an  opening  into  the  right  ventricle,  and  the 
opening  of  the  coronary  vein.  The  left  is  a  simi- 
lar sac,  in  which  there  are  five  apertures,  viz, 
those  of  the  four  pulmonary  veins,  and  an  open- 
ing into  the  left  ventricle.  The  cavities  in  the 
heart  are  called  ventricles  :  these  are  divided  by  a 
fleshy  septum,  called  septum  cordis,  into  a  right 
and  left.  Each  ventricle  has  two  orifices  ;  the 
one  auricular,  through  which  the  blood  enters,  the 
other  arterious,  through  which  the  blood  passes 
out.  These  four  orifices  are  supplied  with 
valves,  which  are  named  from  their  resemblance  ; 
those  at  the  arterious  orifices  are  called  the  se- 
milunar; those  at  the  orifice  of  the  right  auri- 
cle, tricuspid;  and  those  at  the  orifice  of  the 
left  auricle,  mitral.  The  valve  of  Eustachius  is 
situated  at  the  termination  of  the  vena  cava 
inferior,  just  within  the  auricle.  The  substance 
of  the  heart  is  muscular,  its  exterior  fibres  are 
longitudinal,  its  middle  transverse,  and  its  in- 
terior oblique.  The  internal  superfices  of  the 
ventricles  and  auricles  of  the  heart  are  invested 
with  a  strong  and  smooth  membrane,  which  is 
extremely  irritable.  The  vessels  of  the  heart  are 
divided  into  common  and  proper.  The  common 
are,  1.  The  aorta,  which  arises  from  the  left  ven- 
tricle. 2.  The  pulmonary  artery,  which  origi- 
nates from  the  right  ventricle.  3.  The  four  pul- 
monary veins,  which  terminate  in  the  left  auricle. 
4.  The  two  vena  cava,  which  evacuate  them- 
selves into  the  right  auricle.  The  proper  vessels 
arc,  1 .  The  coronary  arteries,  which  arise  from 
the  aorta,  and  are  distributed  on  the  heart,     2 
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The  coronary  veins,  which  return  the  blood  into 
the  right  auricle.  The  nerves  of  the  heart  arc 
branches  of  the  eight  and  great  intercostal  pairs. 
The  heart  of  the  foetus  differs  from  that  of  the 
adult,  in  having  a  foramen  ovale,  through  which 
the  blood  passes  from  the  right  auricle  to  the  left. 

Heart-shaped.     See  Cordatus. 

HEART'S  EASE.     See  Viola  tricolor. 

HEAT.     See  Caloric. 

Heat,  absolute.  This  term  is  applied  to 
the  whole  quantity  of  caloric  existing  in  a  body 
in  chemical  union. 

Heat,  animal.  "  An  inert  body  which  does 
not  change  its  position,  being  placed  among  other 
bodies,  very  soon  assumes  the  same  temperature, 
on  account  of  the  tendency  of  caloric  to  an  equi- 
librium. The  body  of  man  is  very  different : 
surrounded  by  bodies  hotter  than  itself,  it  pre- 
serves its  inferior  temperature  as  long  as  life  con- 
tinues ;  being  surrounded  with  bodies  of  a  lower 
temperature,  it  maintains  its  temperature  more 
elevated.  There  are,  then,  in  the  animal  econo- 
my, two  different  and  distinct  properties,  the  one 
of  producing  heat,  the  other  of  producing  cold. 
We  will  examine  these  two  properties.  Let  us 
first  see  how  heat  is  produced. 

The  respiration  appears  to  be  the  principal,  or 
at  least  the  most  evident  source  of  animal  heat. 
In  fact,  experience  demonstrates  that  the  heat  of 
the  blood  increases  nearly  a  degree  in  traversing 
the  lungs;  and  as  it  is  distributed  to  all  the  parts 
of  the  body  from  the  lungs,  it  carries  the  heat 
every  where  into  the  organs :  for  we  have  also 
seen  that  the  heat  of  the  veins  is  less  than  that  of 
the  arteries. 

This  development  of  heat  in  the  respiration 
appears,  as  we  have  already  said,  to  proceed 
from  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid,  whether  it 
takes  place  directly  in  the  lungs,  or  happens  af- 
terwards in  the  arteries,  or  in  the  parenchyma  of 
the  organs.  Some  very  good  experiments  of  La- 
voisier, and  De  Laplace,  lead  to  this  conclusion  : 
they  placed  animals  in  a  calorimeter,  and  com- 
pared the  quantity  of  acid  formed  by  the  respira- 
tion, with  the  quantity  of  heat  produced  in  a 
given  time  :  except  a  very  small  proportion,  the 
heat  produced  was  that  which  would  have  been 
occasioned  by  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  which 
was  formed. 

It  has  also  been  proved  by  the  experiments  of 
Brodie,  Thillage,  and  Legallois,  that  if  the  respi- 
ration of  an  animal  is  incommoded,  either  by 
putting  it  in  a  fatiguing  position,  or  in  making  it 
respire  artificially,  its  temperature  lowers,  and 
the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  that  it  forms  be- 
comes less.  In  diseases  when  the  respiration  is 
accelerated,  the  heat  increases,  except  in  par- 
ticular circumstances.  The  respiration  is  then  a 
focus  in  which  caloric  is  developed. 

In  considering  for  an  instant  only  this  source 
of  heat  in  the  economy,  we  see  that  the  caloric 
must  be  distributed  to  the  different  parts  of  the 
body  in  an  unequal  manner  ;  those  farthest  from 
the  heart,  those  that  receive  least  blood,  or  which 
cool  more  rapidly,  must  generally  be  colder  than 
those  that  are  differently  disposed. 

This  difference  partly  exists.  The  extremities 
are  colder  than  the  trunk ;  sometimes  they  pre- 
sent only  89°  or  91°  F.,  and  often  much  less, 
while  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  is  about  104°  F.  : 
but  the  extremities  have  a  considerable  surface 
relative  to  their  mass  ;  they  are  farther  from  the 
heart,  and  receive  less  blood  than  most  of  the 
organs  of  the  trunk. 

On  account  of  the  extent  of  their  surface  and 
distance  from  the  heart,  the  feet  and  hands  would 
probably  have  a  temperature  still  lower  than  that 
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which  is  peculiar  to  them,  if  these  parte  did  not 
receive  a  greater  proportional  quantity  of  blood. 
The  same  disposition  exists  for  all  the  exterior 
organs  that  have  a  very  large  surface,  as  the  nose, 
the  pavilion  of  the  car,  &c. :  their  temperature 
is  also  higher  than  their  surface  and  distance 
from  the  heart  would  seem  to  indicate. 

Notwithstanding  the  providence  of  nature, 
those  parts  that  have  large  surfaces  lose  their  ca- 
loric with  greater  facility  ;  and  they  are  not  only 
habitually  colder  than  the  others,  but  their  tem- 
perature often  becomes  very  low  :  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  feet  and  hands  in  winter  is  often  near- 
ly as  low  as  32°  F.  It  is  on  this  account  we  ex- 
pose them  so  willingly  to  the  heat  of  our  fires. 

Among  other  means  that  we  instinctively  em- 
ploy to  remedy  or  prevent  coldness,  are  motion, 
walking,  running,  leaping,  which  accelerate  the 
circulation ;  pressure,  shocks  upon  the  skin, 
which  attract  a  great  quantity  of  blood  into  the 
tissue  of  this  membrane.  Another  equally  effect- 
ive means  consists  in  diminishing  the  surface  in 
contact  with  the  bodies  that  deprive  us  of  caloric. 
Thus  we  bend  the  different  parts  of  the  limbs 
upon  each  other,  we  apply  them  forcibly  to  the 
trunk  when  the  exterior  temperature  is  very  low. 
Children  and  weak  persons  often  take  this  posi- 
tion when  in  bed.  In  this  respect  it  would  be 
very  proper  that  young  children  should  not  be 
confined  too  much  in  their  swathing  clothes  to 
prevent  them  from  thus  bending  themselves. 

Our  clothes  preserve  the  heat  of  our  bodies  ; 
for  the  substance  of  which  they  are  formed  being 
bad  conductors  of  caloric,  they  prevent  that  of 
the  body  from  passing  off. 

According  to  what  has  been  said,  the  combina- 
tion of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  with  the  carbon 
of  the  blood  is  sufficient  for  the  explanation  of 
most  of  the  phenomena  presented  by  the  produc- 
tion of  animal  heat  ;  but  there  are  several  which, 
if  real,  could  not  be  explained  by  this  means. 
Authors  worthy  of  credit  have  remarked  that,  in 
certain  local  diseases,  the  temperature  of  the  dis- 
eased place  rises  several  degrees  above  that  of 
the  blood,  taken  at  the  left  auricle.  If  this  is 
so,  the  continual  renewal  of  the  arterial  blood  is 
not  sufficient  to  account  for  tins  increase  of  heat. 

This  second  source  of  heat  must  belong  to  the 
nutritive  phenomena  which  take  place  in  the  dis- 
eased part. 

There  is  nothing  forced  in  this  supposition ; 
for  most  of  the  chemical  combinations  produce 
elevations  of  temperature,  and  it  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed that  both  in  the  secretions  and  in  the  nutri- 
tion, combinations  of  this  sort  take  place  in  the 
organs. 

By  means  of  these  two  sources  of  heat,  life 
can  be  maintained  though  the  external  tempera- 
ture is  very  low,  as  that  of  winter  in  the  countries 
near  the  pole,  which  descends  sometimes  to  — 42" 
F.  Generally  such  an  excessive  cold  is  not  sup- 
ported without  great  difficulty,  and  it  often  hap- 
pens that  the  parts  most  easily  cooled  are  morti- 
fied :  many  of  the  military  suffered  these  acci- 
dents in  the  wars  of  Russia.  Nevertheless,  as 
we  easily  resist  a  temperature  much  lower  than 
our  own,  it  is  evident  that  we  are  possessed  of 
the  faculty  of  producing  heat  to  a  great  degree. 

The  faculty  of  producing  cold,  or,  in  more  ex- 
act terms,  of  resisting  foreign  heat,  which  has  a 
tendency  to  enter  our  organs,  is  more  confined. 
In  the  torrid  zone,  it  has  happened  that  men  have 
died  suddenly  when  the  temperature  has  approach- 
ed 122°  F. 

But  this  property  is  not  less  real,  though  limit- 
ed. Banks,  Blagden,  and  Fordyce,  having  ex- 
posed themselves  to  a  heat  of  nearly  260°,  thev 


n.und  that  their  bodies  had  preserved  nearly  their 

,peraturc.     More  recent  expenments  of 

Merger  and  Delaroche  have  shown  that  by  this 

ii  heat  of  the  body  may  rise  several  de- 

r  tin-  to  take  place  it  is  only  necessary 

that  the  surrounding  temperature  should  be  a 

little  elevated.     Having  both  placed  themselves 

it  of  120°,  their  temperature  rose  nearly 

0.8°  F.       Delaroche   having  remained  sixteen 

minutes  in  a  dry  stove  at  176°,  his  temperature 

roue  90  F. 

Franklin,  to  whom  the  physical  and  moral 
sciences  are  indebted  for  many  important  disco- 
\  cries,  and  ■  great  many  ingenious  views,  was  the 
first  who  discovered  the  reason  why  the  body 
thus  resists  such  a  strong  heat.  He  showed  that 
this  effect  was  due  to  the  evaporation  of  the  cu- 
taneous and  pulmonary  transpiration,  and  that  in 
toil  respect  the  bodies  of  animals  resemble  the 
porous  vases  called  alcarrazas.  These  vessels, 
which  are  used  in  hot  countries,  allow  the  water 
that  they  contain  to  sweat  through  them  ;  their 
surface  is  always  humid,  and  a  rapid  evaporation 
takes  place  which  cools  the  liquid  they  contain. 

In  order  to  prove  this  important  result,  Dela- 
roche placed  animals  in  a  hot  atmosphere  that 
was  so  saturated  with  humidity  that  no  evapora- 
tion could  take  place  These  animals  could  not 
support  a  heat  but  a  little  greater  than  their  own 
without  pprishing,  and  they  became  heated,  be- 
<  an-  e  they  had  no  longer  the  means  of  cooling 
themselves.  Thus,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
cutaneous  and  pulmonary  evaporation  are  the 
cause  which  enables  man  and  animals  to  resist  a 
strong  heal.  This  explanation  is  also  confirmed 
by  the  considerable  loss  of  weight  that  the  body 
suffers  after  having  been  exposed  to  a  great  heat. 

According  to  these  facts  it  is  evident  that  the 
authors  who  have  represented  animal  heat  as  fix- 
ed, have  been  very  far  from  the  truth.  To  judge 
I  it,  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  into 
account  the  surrounding  temperature  and  humidi- 
ty ;  the  degree  of  heat  of  different  parts  ought  to 
idered.  and  the  temperature  of  one  part 
ought  not  to  be  determined  by  that  of  another. 

vVe   have  few  correct  observations  upon  the 

temperature  proper  to  the  body  of  man  ;  the  latest 

arc  doc  to  Edward*  and  Gentil.    These  authors 

ohMitid  that  the  most  suitable  place  for  judging  of 

the  heat  of  the  body  is  the  armpit.     They  noticed 

nearly  t|  degrees  of  difference  between  the  heat 

ol  a  young  man   and  that  of  a  young   girl:    the 

her  band  was  a   tittle  leal  than  97]°,  that 

of  the  young  man  was  98. 4U.     The  same  person 

difference!  of  heal  in  the  different 

temperament*.  There  are  also  diurnal  variations ; 

the  temperature  may  change  about   two  or  three 

worn  morning  to  evening." — Ure's  Chan. 

Ihct. 

Hi  vi,  rut.     If  the  hca'  which  exists  in  any 

rahttanc*  be  from  any  eanae  forced  in  some  de- 

gTM4o  cpiit   that  substance,  and  to  combine  with 

ib.isi  that  surround  it,  them  such  beat  is  said  to  be 

<  11-ible,  until  the  equilibrium  is  restored. 

HEAT,  LATENT.  When  any  body  is  in  equi- 
librium   with  the    DOdiei    which    surround  it  with 

1   ipecl  to  iti  heat,  that  quantity  which  it  contains 
ible  by  any  external  sign,  or  organ 
and  is  termed  combined  caloric,  or  la- 
ti  nt  li 
Htatfttntiblt,    See  lliat,  free. 
Hi  on/  ciulioncttdl  hydrogen.    See  Carburet- 
ti  il  hydi  I 

HEAVY  8P AH  Baryte.  A  genus  of  miner- 
al-,   divide, I     i  ion      jnto    four 

dal  baryte,  or  Witkerit*.    This  is 
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a  carbonate  of  barytes ;  and  is  found  in  Cumbei 
land  and  Durham. 

2.  Prismatic  baryte,  or  heavy  spar,  a  sul- 
phate ;  found  also  in  Cumberland  and  Durham. 

3.  Diprismatic  baryte,  or  strontianite.  A 
carbonate  of  barytes;  found  in  Strontian,  in 
Argyleshire. 

4.  Axifrangible  baryte,  or  Celestine.  A  sul- 
phate of  strontites,  with  about  two  per  cent,  of  sul- 
phate of  barytes  ;  found  near  Edinburgh,  in  In- 
verness-shire, and  Bristol. 

Heavy  inflammable  air.  See  Carburetted  hy- 
drogen gas. 

HEBERDEN,  William,  was  born  in  Lon- 
don in  1710,  and  graduated  at  Cambridge,  where 
he  afterwards  practised  during  ten  years,  and 
gave  lectures  on  the  Materia  Medica.  During 
this  period  he  published  a  little  Tract,  entitled 
"  Antitheriaca,"  condemning  the  complication 
of  certain  ancient  Formula;  of  Medicines.  In 
1748,  he  removed  to  London,  having  previously 
been  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians ;  and  he  was  shortly  after  admitted  into  the 
Royal  Society.  He  soon  rose  to  considerable  re- 
putation and  practice  in  his  profession.  At  his 
s-uggestion  "the  Medical  Transactions  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians,"  first  appeared  in  1768 ;  and 
four  other  volumes  have  since  been  published  at 
different  periods.  Dr.  Heberden  contributed 
some  valuable  papers  to  this  work,  especially  on 
the  Angina  Pectoris,  a  disease  not  before  de- 
scribed ;  and  on  Chicken  Pox,  which  he  first  ac- 
curately d.Vinguished  from  Small  Pox.  Some 
other  papers  of  his  appeared  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions.  As  he  advanced  in  years  he  began 
to  relax  from  the  fatigue  of  practice  :  and  in  1782 
he  drew  up  the  result  of  his  experience  in  a  vol- 
ume of  "  Commentaries,"  written  in  Latin,  the 
great  excellence  of  which  is  its  style.  He  reserv- 
ed it  for  publication,  however,  till  after  his  death, 
which  did  not  happen  till  1801. 

HECTIC.  (Hecticus;  from  ££< j,  habit.)  Sec 
Febris  hectica. 

HE'DERA.  (From  htereo,  to  stick,  because 
it  attaches  itself  to  trees  and  old  walls. )  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Limuean  system. 
Class,  Pentandria;  Order,  Monogynia.  The  ivy. 

Hedera  arboaea.     See  Hedera  helix. 

Hedera  helix.  Hedera  arborea.  The 
ivy.  The  leaves  of  this  tree  have  little  or  no 
smell,  but  a  very  nauseous  taste.  Haller  informs 
us,  that  they  are  recommended  in  Germany 
against  the  atrophy  of  children.  By  the  common 
people  of  this  country  they  are  sometimes  applied 
to  running  sores,  and  to  keep  issues  open.  The 
berries  were  supposed  by  the  ancients  to  have  a 
purgative  and  emetic  quality  ;  and  an  extract  was 
made  from  them  by  water,  called  by  Quercetanus 
extractum  purgans.  Later  writers  have  recom- 
mended them  in  small  doses  as  alexipharmic  and 
sudorific:  it  is  said,  that  in  the  plague  at  London, 
the  powder  of  them  was  given  in  vinegar,  or 
white  wine,  with  good  success.  It  is  from  the 
stalk  of  this  tree  that  a  resinous  juice,  called  Gum- 
mi  hedera,  exudes  very  plentifully  in  warm  cli- 
mates. It  is  imported  from  the  East  Indies, 
though  it  may  be  collected  from  trees  in  this 
country.  It  is  brought  over  in  hard  compact 
masses,  externally  of  a  reddish-browu  colour,  in- 
ternally of  a  bright  brownish  yellow,  with  reddish 
specks  or  veins.  It  has  a  strong,  resinous,  agree- 
able smell,  and  an  adstringent  taste.  Though 
never  used  in  the  practice  of  the  present  day,  it 
possesses  corroborant,  astringent,  and  antispas- 
modic virtues. 

Hedera  terrf.stris.     See  Glecoma. 

HF.DF.RACK.K.     (From   hrdcra,  the   hn . 
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rhe  name  of  an  order  of  plants  in  Linnteus's  Frag- 
.nents  of  a  Natural  Method,  consisting  of  the  ivy 
uid  a  few  othor  genera  which  in  their  form  and 
ippearance  resemble  it. 

Hedge  hyssop.     See  Gratiola  officinalis. 

Hedge  mustard.    See  Erysimum  officinale. 

Hedge  mustard,  stinking.  See  Erysimum 
Alliaria. 

He'dra.     1.  The  anus. 

2.  Excrement. 

3.  A  fracture. 
Hedyo'smos.    Mint. 

HEISTER,  Laurence,  was  born  at  Frank- 
fort on  the  Maine  in  1683.  After  studying  in  dif- 
ferent German  universities,  and  serving  some 
time  as  an  army-surgeon,  he  graduated  at  Ley- 
den  ;  and  in  1709  was  appointed  physician  gene- 
ral to  the  Dutch  Military  Hospital.  The  next 
year  he  became  professor  of  anatomy  and  surgery 
»t  Altorf:  and  having  distinguished  himself  great- 
ly by  his  lectures  and  writings,  he  received  in 
1720  a  more  advantageous  appointment  at  Helm- 
itadt,  under  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  as  physi- 
:ian,  Aulic  counsellor,  and  professor  of  Medicine  ; 
in  which  he  continued,  notwithstanding  an  invi- 
:ation  to  Russia  from  the  Czar  Peter,  till  the  pe- 
riod of  his  death  in  1758.  He  was  author  of  se- 
veral esteemed  works,  particularly  a  Compendi- 
um of  Anatomy,  which  became  very  popular, 
being  remarkable  for  its  conciseness  and  clearness. 
His  "Institutions  of  Surgery,"  also  gained  him 
great  credit :  being  translated  into  Latin,  and 
most  of  the  modern  languages  of  Europe.  Ano- 
ther valuable  practical  work  was  entitled  "  Me- 
dical, Surgical,  and  Anatomical  Cases  and  Ob- 
servations." He  had  some  taste  for  botany  also, 
which  he  taught  at  Helmstadt,  and  considerably 
enriched  the  garden  there ;  but  he  unfortunately 
became  an  antagonist  of  the  celebrated  Linnaeus, 
not  properly  appreciating  the  excellence  of  the 
system  of  that  eminent  naturalist. 
"  HELCO'MA.    Ulceration. 

Helco'nia.  (From  c\kos,  an  ulcer.)  An 
ulcer  in  the  external  or  internal  superficies  of  the 
jornea,  known  by  an  excavation  and  oozing  of 
purulent  matter  from  the  cornea. 

Helct'drion.  (From  cXkos,  on  ulcer,  and 
jSoip,  water. )  Helcydrium.  A  moist  ulcerous 
pustule. 

Helcy'ster.  (From  tAxw,  to  draw.)  An 
instrument  for  extracting  the  foetus. 

Hele'nium.  (From  Helenel  the  island  where 
it  grew.)     See  Inula  helenium. 

HELIANTHUS.  (From  v\to<;,  the  sun  ;  and 
iv0oy,  a  flower.  This  name  originated  from  the 
resemblance,  which  its  broad  golden  disk  and  ray 
bear  to'  the  sun,  and  is  rendered  further  appropri- 
ate by  its  having  the  power  of  constantly  present- 
ing^ flowers  to  that  luminary.)  The  name  of  a 
^enus  of  plants..  Class,  Syngenesia;  Order,  Po- 
tygamiafrustranea.    The  sun-flower. 

Helianthus  annuus.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  Corona  soli.i,  and  chimalatus.  The 
seeds  have  been  made  into  a  nutritious  bread. 
The  whole  plant  when  young  is  boiled  and  eaten 
in  some  countries,  as  being  aphrodisiac. 

Helianthus  tuberosus.  Jerusalem  arti- 
choke. Although  formerly  in  estimation  for  the 
table,  this  root  is  now  neglected,  it  being  apt  to 
produce  flatulency  and  dyspepsia. 

Helica'lis  major.      See  Helicis  major. 

Helica'lis  minor.     See  Helicis  minor. 

HE'LIC IS  MAJOR.  A  proper  muscle  of  the 

ear,  which  depresses  the  part  of  the  cartilage  of 

the  ear  into  which  it  is  insert? d  ;  it   lies  upon  the 

upper  or  sharp  point  of  the  helix,  or  outward  rin<r, 
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arising  from  the  upper  and  acute  part  of  the  hclu 
anteriorly,  and  passing  to  be  inserted  into  its  car- 
tilage a  Uttle  above  the  tragus. 

Helicis  minor.  A  proper  muscle  of  the  ear, 
which  contracts  the  fissure  of  the  ear ;  it  is  situ- 
ated below  the  helicis  major,  upon  part  of  the  he- 
lix. It  arises  from  the  inferior  and  anterior  part 
Of  the  helix,  and  is  inserted  into  the  cms  of  the 
helix,  near  the  fissure  in  the  cartilage  opposite 
to  the  concha. 

HELIOTROPE.  A  subspecies  of  rhomboidal 
quartz. 

HELIOTROPIUM.  ('llhoTptmov  tu  ptya,  of 
Dioscorides ;  from  »?Xiof,  the  sun,  and  Tpoirij  a 
turning  or  inclination  ;  because,  says  that  ancient 
writer,  it  turns  its  leaves  round  with  the  declin- 
ing sun. )  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class, 
Pentandria ;    Order,  Monogynia. 

Heliotro'pii  succus.  See  Croton  tincto- 
rium. 

HE'LIX.  (E,\if,  from  ciXgj,  to  turn  about.) 
The  external  circle  or  border  of  the  outer  ear, 
that  curls  inwards. 

Hei  ix  hortensis.     The  garden  snail. 

HELLEBORA'STER.  (From  tXXtSopo?, 
hellebore.)     See  Helleborus  fcetidus. 

HELLEBORE.     See  Helleborus. 

Hellebore  black.     See  Helleborus  niger. 

Hellebore  white.     See  Veratrum  album. 

HELLE'BORUS.  (EXXrfopoj:  rapa  to  t,, 
(iopa  cXXav,  because  it  destroys,  if  eaten.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system. 
Class,  Polyandria  ;  Order,  Polygynia.  Helle- 
bore. 

Helleborus  albus.    See  Veratrum  album. 

Helleborus  fcetidus.  .Stinking  hellebore, 
or  bear's-foot.  Helleboraster.  Helleborus— 
caule  multifloro  folioso,  foliis  pedalis,  of  Lin- 
naeus. The  leaves  of  this  indigenous  plant  are 
recommended  by  many  as  possessing  extraordi- 
nary anthelmintic  powers.  The  smell  of  the  re- 
cent plant  is  extremely  fetid,  and  the  taste  is 
bitter  and  remarkably  acrid,  insomuch  that, 
when  chewed,  it  excoriates  the  mouth  and  fauces. 
It  commonly  operates  as  a  cathartic,  sometimes 
as  an  emetic,  and,  in  large  doses,  proves  highly 
deleterious. 

Helleborus  niger.  Black  hellebore,  or 
Christmas  rose.  Melampodium.  Helleborus— 
xcapo  subbiflorc  subnudo,  foliis  pedalis  of  Lin- 
nxus.  The  root  of  this  exotic  plant  is  the  part 
employed  medicinally:  its  taste,  when  fresh,  is 
bitterish,  and  somewhat  acrid :  \t  also  admits  a 
nauseous  acrid  smell ;  but,  being  long  kept,  both 
its  sensible  qualities  and  medicinal  activity  suffer 
very  considerable  diminution.  The  ancients  es- 
teemed it  as  a  powerful  remedy  in  maniacal 
cases.  At  present  it  is  exhibited  principally  as 
an  alterative,  or,  when  given  in  a  large  close, 
as  a  purgative.  It  often  proves  a  very  powerful 
emmenagogue  in  plethoric  habits,  where  steel  is 
ineffectual,  or  improper.  It  is  also  recommended 
in  dropsies,  and  some  cutaneous  diseases. 

HELMET-FLOWER.     See  .^ntfiora. 

HELMI'NTHAGOGUE.  (Hclminthagogus, 
from  eXjttvc,  a  worm,  and  «yw,  to  drive  out.) 
Whatever  destroys  and  expels  worms.  Sec 
Anthelmintic. 

HELMINTHIA.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
diseases.  Class,  Caliaca;  Order,  Enlerica,  in 
Good's  Nosology.  Inveriiiination,  worms.  It 
has  three  species,  viz.  Helminthia  alvi,  podicis, 
erratica. 

HELMINTHIASIS.  (E\uiv6iaeis  ;  from  t>- 
/jii/j,  which  signifies  any  species  of  worm.)  A 
disease  in  which  worms,  or  the  larr;*1  of  WOTOV, 


I  under  the  skin,  or  some  external  MJ I  oi 
h».    it  is  endeniial  to  Martinique,  West  - 
and  -mm,   other  places. 
HKLMINTIIOCO'RTON.        See    Coralhna 
corticana. 

HELMONT.  John  Baptist  Van,  was  born 
of  a  noble  family  at  BniMeli  in  1577.  He  ex- 
hibited very  early  proofs  of  superior  abilities,  and 
soon  became  convinced  how  much  hypothesis 
was  ranked  under  the  name  of  science  and  philo- 
sophy in  books  ;  he  seems  to  have  perceived  the 
necessity  o(  experiment  and  induction  in  the 
discovery  of  real  knowledge  ;  but  did  not  metho- 
dize his  ideas  sufficiently,  to  pursue  that  plan 
with  a-  fu'l  advantage.  After  taking  his  degree 
:.t  Louvain  he  travelled  during  ten  years,  and  in 
iod  acquired  some  practical  knowledge 
of  chemistry.  On  his  return  in  1609  he  married 
a  noble  lady  of  large  fortune,  which  enabled  him 
to  pursue  hi*  researches  into  the  three  kingdoms 
of  nature  with  little  interruption.  He  declined 
visiting  patients,  but  gave  gratuitous  advice  to 
00  went  to  consult  him  j  and  he  boasts 
of  having  cured  several  thousands  annually.  He 
continued  his  investigations  with  astonishing  dili- 
tenet  'taring  thirty  years,  and  made  several  dis- 
coveries in  chemistry  ;  among  winch  were  cer- 
tain articles  possessed  of  considerable  activity  on 
the  human  body.  This  confirmed  his  opposition 
to  the  Galenical  school,  the  absurd  hypotheses, 
and  inert  practice  of  which  he  attacked  with 
■;n  at  warmth  and  ability,  indeed  he  contributed 
greatly  to  overturn  their  iuflutuce;  but  from  a 
desire  to  explain  every  thing  on  chemical  prin- 
ciples, he  substituted  doctrines  euually  gratuitous 
<>r  unintelligible.  He  published  various  works 
from  time  to  time,  which  brought  him  considerable 
reputation,  and  he  was  repeatedly  invited  to  Vien- 
na ;  but  he  preferred  continuing  in  his  laboratory, 
lie  died  in  Kit  1. 

WKLO'DES.  (From  t\os,  a  marsh.)  A 
term  applied  to  fevers  generated  from  marsh 
miasma. 

IIELO'SIS.  (From  «A«,  to  turn.)  An 
eversion  or  turning  up  o(  the  eyelids. 

HELV1NE.  A  sub-species  of  dodecahedral 
garu  t. 

Hk'i.xinf.s.  (From  cAkw,  to  draw  :  so  called 
because  it  sticks  to  whatever  it  touches. )  Pelli- 
tory  of  the  wall. 

11k  malo'i'ia.  Corruptly  written  for  hseraa- 
Ionia. 

HE  MATIN.     The  colouring  principle  of  log- 
wood.     Si  t    ll.iiutitoxi/lvn  ca.nprchiunum. 
HEMATU'RIA.     See  Hematuria. 
IIKMEI!  ALO'PIA.      (Ftoiu  muse,  the  day, 
and  utf>,  the  eye.)     A  defect  in  the  sight,  which 
in  being  able  to  see  in  the  day-time,  but 
not  in  the  evening.     The  following  is  Scarpa's 
description  of  this  curious  disorder.     Hemarolo- 
pia,  or  nocturnal  blindness,  is  properly  nothing 
but  a  kind  of  imperfect   periodical   amaurosis, 
iiuuonly  sympathetic  with  the  stomach. 
come  on  towards  the  evening,  ami 
•  r  in  the  morning.     The  disease  is  ende- 
mic  in  sunn    countries,  and  epidemic,  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  in  others.     At  sun-set,  ob- 
ppeu  to  persons  affected  with  this  com- 
plaint  as  it  row-red  with   an   ash-coloured  veil, 
which  grsrimtl}   rhnn|»s  into  a  dense  cloud, 
v.  inch  bterrenss  between  the  eyes  m  I  mound- 

Patients  with  licniiTalopia,  have 
i  fie  pupil,  both  in  the  day  and  niu'ht-tiine,  more 
dilate. I,    ami    i  llian    it  nsu  , 

hesithreyns,    Tht  nanoriiy  of  them,  i 

■  ae  tin-  pun  moveable  in  the  day- 
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Ume,  una  always  expanded  and  motionkt 
night.  When  brought  into  a  room  faintly  lighted 
by  a  candle,  where  all  the  bystanders  can  sec 
tolerably  well,  they  cannot  discern  at  all,  or  in 
a  very  feeble  manner,  scarcely  any  one  object ; 
or  they  only  find  themselves  able  to  distinguish 
ligld  ftom  darkness,  anu  at  moon-light  their 
sight  is  still  worse.  At  day-break  they  recover 
their  sight,  which  continues  perfect  all  the  rest  of 
the  day  till  sun-set. 

HEMERALOPS.  (From  >Wa,  the  day,  and 
u><p,  the  eye. )  One  who  can  see  but  in  the  day- 
time. 

Hemicerau'nios.  (From  v/i«ras,  half,  and 
Kttpui,  to  cut :  so  called  because  it  was  cut  half 
way  down.)  A  bandage  for  the  back  and  breast. 
HEMICRA'NIA.  (From  vlitovU  half,  and 
Koavtov,  the  head.)  A  pain  that  affects  only  one 
side  of  the  head.  It  is  generally  nervous  or  hys- 
terical, sometimes  bilious ;  and  in  both  cases 
sometimes  comes  at  a  regular  period,  like  an 
ague.  When  it  is  accompanied  by  a  strong  pul- 
sation like  that  of  a  nail  piercing  the  part,  it  is 
denominated  clavus. 

HEMIO'PSIA.  (From  rjpnrus,  half,  and  »d/, 
in  eye.)  A  defect  of  vision,  in  which  the  person. 
sees  the  half,  but  not  the  whole  of  an  object. 

Uli.iipa'gia.  (From  ^/(icuj,  half,  and  irayio?, 
fixed.)  A  lixed  pain  on  one  side  of  the  head. 
See  Hemicrania. 

HKMIPLE'GIA.       (From   ;;p«ru.r,  half,    and 
n\>l<rmo,  to  strike.)     A  paralytic  affection  of  one 
side  of  the  body.     Sec  Paralysis. 
HEMLOCK.     See  Cunium  maculatum. 
HEMLOCK-DROPWORT.      See  (Enanthe 
crocata. 

Hemlock,  water.     See  Cicuta  virosa. 
Hemorrhage  from  the  lungs.     See  Hamop- 
tysis. 
Hemorrhage  from  the  no&e.     See  Epistaxis. 
Hemorrhage  from  the  stomach.    See  Hamate- 
mesis. 

Hemoi  rhage  from  the  urinary  organs.  See 
Htemc  turiu. 

Hemorrhage  from  the  uterus.  See  Menoii  - 
hagia. 

HEMP.     See  Cannabis. 
HEMP-AGRIMONY.    See  Eupatorium  con- 
nibanum. 
Hemp,  water.    See  Eupatorium. 
HENBANE.     See  Hyoscyamus. 
HE'PAR.     (Hepar,  utis.  n.  H rap,  the  liver.) 
See  Liver. 

Hepar  sulphvris.     Liver  of   sulphur.       A 
sulphuret  made  either  with  potassa  or  soda.     See 
Sulphuretum  potassa. 
Hepar  uterinum.     The  placenta. 
HEPATA'LGIA.     (From  »,rap,  the  liver,  anu 
a^y®',  pain.)     Pain  in  the  liver. 

HEPATIC.  (Hepaticus;  from  rjirap,  tin 
liver. )  Belonging  to  the  liver. 
Hepatic  air.  See  Hydrogen  sulphuretted. 
Hepatic  artery.  Arteria  hepatica.  The 
artery  which  nourishes  the  substance  of  the  liver. 
It  arises  from  the  ca-linc,  where  it  almost  touches 
the  point  of  the  lobulus  Spigclii.  Its  root  is 
covered  by  the  pancreas  ;  it  then  turns  a  '.  ttle 
forwards,  and  passes  under  the  pylorus  to  the 
porta  of  the  liver,  and  runs  betwixt  the  biliary 
ducts  and  the  vena  ports,  where  it  divides  into 
two  large  branches,  one  of  which  enters  the  right, 
and  the  other  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver.  In  thi- 
place  it  is  enclosed  along  with  all  the  other  ves- 
sels in  the  capsule  of  Gbsson. 

HEPATIC  duct.  Ductus  hepaticus.  Tin 
.rank  of  the  biliary  port  -      !♦  runs  hm\  thesinu- 
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of  the  liver  towards  the  duodenum,  and  is  joined 
bv  the  cystic  duct,  to  form  the  ductus  communis 
choledochus.     See  Biliary  duct. 

Hepatic  veins.     Sec  Vein,  and  Vena  porta, 

Hepatica.  (From??;jrap,  the  liver  :  so  called 
because  it  was  thought  to  be  useful  in  diseases  of 
the  liver.)     See  Marchantia  polymorpha. 

Hepatica  nobilis.     See  Anemone  hepatica. 

Hepatica  terrestris.  See  Marchantia 
polymorpha. 

HEPATIRRHjE'A.  (From  t,™p,  the  liver, 
and  j>zu>,  to  flow.)  1.  A  purging  with  bilious 
evacuations. 

2.  A  diarrhoea,  in  which  portions  of  flesh,  like 
liver,  are  voided. 

HEPATITE.  Foetid,  straight,  lamellar, 
heavy  spar.  A  variety  of  lamellar  barytes,  con- 
taining a  small  quantity  of  sulphur,  in  consequence 
of  which,  when  it  is  heated  or  rubbed,  it  emits  a 
foetid  sulphureous  odour. 

HEPATI'TIS.  (From  .,™P,  the  liver.)  In- 
fiammatio  hepatis.  An  inflammation  of  the 
liver.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  Pyrexia, 
and  order  Phlegmasia  of  Cnllen,  who  defines  it 
"febrile  affection,  attended  with  tension  and  pain 
'of  the  right  hypochondrium,  often  pungent,  like 
that  of  a  pleurisy,  but  more  frequently  dull,  or 
obtuse,  a  pain  at  the  clavicle  and  at  the  top  of 
the  shoulder  of  the  right  side ;  much  uneasiness 
in  lying  down  on  the  left  side  ;  difficulty  of 
breathing  ;  a  dry  cough,  vomiting,  and  liiccup." 

Besides  the  causes  producing  other  inflamma- 
tions, such  as  the  application  of  cold,  external 
injuries  from  contusions,  blows,  &c.  this  disease 
may  be  occasioned  by  certain  passions  of  the 
mind,  by  violent  exercise,  by  intense  summer 
heats,  by  long  continued  intermittent  and  remit- 
tent fevers,  and  by  various  solid  concretions  in 
the  substance  of  the  liver.  In  warm  climates 
this  viscus  is  more  apt  to  be  affected  with  in- 
flammation than  perhaps  any  other  part  of  the 
body,  probably  from  the  increased  secretion  of 
bile  which  takes  place  when  the  blood  is  thrown 
on  the  internal  parts,  by  an  exposure  to  cold  ; 
or  from  the  bile  becoming  acrid,  and  thereby  ex- 


citing an  irritation  in  the  part.  Hepatitis  has 
generally  been  considered  of  two  kinds  ;  one  the 
acute,  the  other  chronic. 


The  acute  species  of  hepatitis  comes  on  with  a 
pain  in  the  right  hypochondrium,  extending  up 
to  the  clavicle  and  shoulder  ;  which  is  much 
increased  by  pressing  upon  the  part,  and  is  ac- 
companied with  a  cough,  oppression  of  breathing, 
and  difficulty  of  lying  on  the  left  side  ;  together 
with  nausea  and  sickness,  and  often  with  a  vo- 
miting of  bilious  matter.  The  urine  is  of  a  deep 
saffron  colour,  and  small  in  quantity;  there  is 
loss  of  appetite,  great  thirst,  and  costiveness, 
with  a  strong,  hard,  and  frequent  pulse  ;  and 
when  the  disease  has  continued  for  some  days, 
the  skin  and  eyes  become  tinged  of  a  deep  yellow. 
When  the  inflammation  is  in  the  cellular  struc- 
ture or  substance  of  the  liver,  it  is  called  by  some 
hepatites  parenchymatosa,  and  when  the  gall- 
bladder which  is  attached  to  this  organ,  is  the 
scat  of  the  inflammation,  it  has  been  called  hepa- 
titis cystica. 

The  chronic  species  is  usually  accompanied 
■  with  a  morbid  complexion,  loss  of  appetite  and 
flesh,  costiveness,  indigestion,  flatulency,  pains 
in  the  stomach,  a  yellow  tinge  of  the  skin  and 
eyes,  clay-coloured  stools,  high-coloured  urine, 
depositing  a  red  sediment  and  ropy  mucus  ;  an 
obtuse  pain  in  the  region  of  the  liver,  extending 
to  the  shoulder,  and  not  unfrequently  with  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  asthma. 

These  symptoms  are,  however,  often  so  mild 
47? 
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and  insignificant  as  to  pass  almost  unnoticed  ;  a*  ■ 
large  abscesses  have  been  found  in  the  liver  upon 
dissection,  which  in  the  person's  life-time  hart 
created  little  or  no  inconvenience,  and  which  we 
may  presume  to  have  been  occasioned  by  some 
previous  inflammation. 

Hepatitis,  like  other  inflammations,  may  end  in 
resolution,  suppuration,  gangrene,  or  scirrhus  •  but 
its  termination  in  g.mgrcne  is  a  rare  occurrence. 

The  disease  is  seldom  attended  with  fatal  con- 
sequences of  an  immediate  nature,  and  is  often 
carried  off  by  haemorrhage  from  the  nose,  or  he- 
morrhoidal vessels,  and  likewise  by  sweating  by 
a  diarrhoea,  or  by  an  evacuation  of  urine,  deposit- 
ing a  c  >pious  sediment.  In  a  few  instances,  it 
has  been  observed  to  cease  on  the  appearance  of 
erysipelas,  in  some  external  part. 

When  suppuration  takes  place,  as  it  generally 
before  this  lorms  an  adhesion  with?  some  neigh- 
bouring part,  the  pus  is  usually  discharged  by  the 
different  outlets  with  which  this  part  is  connected, 
as  by  coughing,  vomiting,  purging,  or  by  an  ab- 
scess breaking  outwardly  ;  but,  in  some  instances, 
the  pus  has  been  discharged  into  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen,  where  no  such  adhesion  had 
been  formed. 

On  dissection,  the  liver  is  often  found  much 
enlarged,  and  hard  to  the  touch ;  its  colour  is 
more  of  a  deep  purple  thun  what  is  natural,  and 
its  membranes  are  more  or  less  affected  by  in- 
flammation. Dissections  likewise  show  that  ad- 
hesions to  the  neighbouring  parts  often  take  place, 
and  large  abscesses,  containing  a  considerable 
quantity  of  pus,  are  often  found  in  its  substance. 

The  treatment  of  this  disease  must  be  distin- 
guished, as  it  is  of  the  acute,  or  of  the  chronic 
form.     In  acute   hepatitis,  where  the  symptoms 
run  high,  and   the    constitution   will  admit,  wo 
should,  in   the  beginning,  bleed   freely  from  the 
arm  ;  which  it  will  seldom  be  necessary  to  repeat, 
if  carried  to  the  proper  extent  at  first :  in  milder 
cases,  or  where  there  is  less  power  in  the  system, 
the    local    abstraction  of   blood,   by  cupping  or 
leeches,  may  be  sufficient.     We  should  next  give 
calomel  alone,  or  combined  with  opium,  and  fol- 
lowed up  by  infusion  of  senna  with  neutral  salts, 
jalap,  or  other   cathartic,  to'  evacuate  bile,    and 
thoroughly  clear  out  the  intestines.     When,  by 
these  means,  the  inflammation  is  materially  aba- 
ted, we  should  endeavour  to  promote  diaphoresis 
by  suitable  medicines,  assisted  by  the  warm  bath; 
a  blister  may  be  applied ;  and  the  antiphlogistic 
regimen  is  to  be   duly  enforced.     But  the  dis- 
charge of  bile,   by  occasional  doses  of  calomel, 
must  not   be  neglected  ;  and   where  the  alvine 
evacuations  are  deficient  in  that  secretion,  it  will 
be  proper  to  push  this,  or  other  mercurial  prepa- 
ration, till  the  mouth  is  in  some  measure  affected. 
In  India  this    is  the  remedy  chiefly  relied  upon, 
and  exhibited  often  in  much  larger  doses  than 
appear  advisable  in  more    temperate   climates. 
Should  the  disease  proceed  to  suppuration,  means 
must  be  used  to   support  the  strength ;  a  nutri- 
tious diet,  with  a  moderate  quantity  of  wine,  and 
decoction  of  bark,  or  other  tonic  medicine:  fo- 
mentations or  poultices  will  also  be  proper  to  pro- 
mote  the  discharge   externally  ;  but   when  any 
fluctuation  is  perceptible,  it  is  better  to  make  an- 
opening,  lest  it  should  burst  inwardly.     In  the 
chronic  form  of  the  disease  mercury    is  the  reme- 
dy  chiefly  to   be  relied  upon ;  but  due   caution 
must  be  observed  in  its  use,  especially  in  scrophu- 
lous  subjects.     It   appears   more  effectual  in  re- 
storing  the   healthy   action  of  the  liver,  when 
taken  internally  :  but  if  the  mildest  forms,  though 
guarded  by  opium,  or  rather  sedative,  cannot  so 
be -borne,  the  ointment  may  be  rubbed  in.     Inth* 
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^u-.iu-liiiii',  c^ltJUt^a,  or  other  Ionic,  wan  anta- 
cid* and  mild  aperients,  as  rhubarb,  to  regulate 
the  itate  el  Ike  prima  ria,  will  be  proper.  Where 
the  sy*tem  will  not  admit  the  adequate  use  of 
mercury,  the  nitric  acid  is  the  most  promising 
rub»titute.  An  occasional  blister  moy  be  required 
n  unusual  pain  ;  or  where  this  is  very 
limited  and  continued,  an  issue,  or  tetOI  may  an- 
swer better.  The  ■Uengtfa  must  be  supported  by 
a  liifbt  nutritious  diet ,  and  gentle  exercise  with 
warm  clothing,  to  maintain  me  perspiration  stea- 
dily, is  important,  in  the  convalescent  itate  : 
more  especially  a  sea  voyage  in  perms  long  re- 
sident in  India  has  often  appeared  the  only  means 
of  restoring  perfect  health. 

Hepatitis  parenctiymatosa.  Inflammation 
"I  tbe  substance  of  the  liver. 

Hlpatitis  MDMTON  BALIS.  Inflammation  in 
the  peritona?'iro  covering  the  liver. 

HEPATOCE'LE.  ( From  i/rap,  the  liver,  and 
«fj»Ar;,  a  tumour. )  An  hernia,  in  which  a  portion 
of  the  liver  protrudes  through  the  abdominal  pa- 
rietei. 

IIkpato  KiL'M.     The  same  as  Eupalorium. 

Hbph.i'stias.  (From  Ityaij-o?,  Vulcan,  or 
fire.)     A  drying  plaster  of  burnt  tiles. 

Hkpi'alus.  (From  i/jtioj,  gentle.)  A  mild 
quotidian  fever. 

IIEPTA'NDRIA.  (From  czr,,  seven,  and 
avrip,  a  man,  or  husband.)  The  name  of  a  class 
in  the  sexual  system  of  plants,  consisting  of  such 
hermaphrodite  flowers  as  have  seven  stamens. 

IiEPTAPiiA'fiMAcu.M.  (From  i-7«,  seven, 
and  <l>af>itaitov,  medicine.)  A  medicine  composed 
of  seven  ingredients,  the  principal  of  which  were 
cerussc,  litharge,  wax,  kc. 

HEPTAPHY'LLUM.  (From  t-1a,  seven, 
and  ipvXXov,  a  leaf:  so  named  because  it  consists 
of  seven  leaves.)     See  Tormenlilla  erccta. 

Hrptaplb'urum.  (From  cn'Ja,  seven,  and 
-XivfM,  a  rib :  so  named  from  its  having  seven 
ribs  upon  the  leaf.)  The  herb  plantain.  See 
J'lantugo  major. 

HER.VCLEA.     1.  Water  horchound. 

2.  The  common  wild  marjoram  received  a  tri- 
vial name  from  its  growing  in  abundance  in  II e- 
raclea.     See  Origanum  vntgarc. 

HERA'CLEUM.  (From  Heraclea,  the  city 
near  which  it  grows  ;  or  from  'HpaKAiu,  Hercules, 
being  the  plant  sacred  to  him. )  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Li  nine  an  system.  Class, 
Pt  lUan dria ;  Older,  Dixynia. 

Heracleiim  gummifkrum.  This  species  is 
supposed  by  Wildcnow  to  aiTord  the  gum  amroo- 
niacum.     See  Ammoniacum. 

Hr.KAt  i.t  CM  spoNDTi.UM.  Branca  ursina 
Germanica ;  Spondylium.  Cow-parsnep.  All- 
heal. Ueracleum—foliolis  pinnatijidis,  lervi- 
bu* ;  floribui  uni/ormibus  of  Linnteus.  The 
plant  which  is  directed  by  the  name  of  Branca 
uriina  in  foreign  pharmacopeias.  In  Siberia  it 
grows  extremely  high,  and  appears  to  have  virtues 
in  the  cure  of  dysentery,  which  the  plants  of  this 
country  do  DOt  DOM 

HERBBENNET.     See  drum  urlwnum. 
HERB-OF-GRACE.     See  Gratiola. 

HKKll-M.VSTK  II.  See  Thymus  masti- 
china, 

Hrrb-trimty.      S,  ,    Anrmonr  llepatica. 

HERBA.  An  kerb.  A  plant  is  properly  so 
railed  which  bears  its  flower  and  fruit  once  orilv 
.nut  then  with  its  root  wholly  perishes.  There  are 
tWV  kind*  MIINflh,  which  perish  the  sanic 
MS*  ;  and  birnniuh,  which  ha\c  their  leaves  the 
r,  and  their  flower,  and  fruit  the  secoud 
and  then  die  away.  ' 

Irv  thr  term  hrrba  Linmrtu  denominates  t),  ,t 
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portioh  of  every  vegetable  which  arises  from  (111 

root,  and  is  terminated  by  the  fructification. 

Herba  britannica.  See  Rumix  hydrola- 
patlmm. 

Hcrba  militaris.  See  Achillaa  mille- 
folium. 

Hf.u:!a  sacra.     See  Verbena  trifoliata. 

HbrBa  trinitatis.     See  Anemone  hepatica. 

RERBACEUS.  Herbaceous.  Plants  are  so 
considered  which  have  succulent  stems  or  stalks, 
and  die  down  to  the  root  every  year. 

HERBARIUM.  A  collection  of  dried  or  pre- 
served plants  ;  called  also  /Tortus  siccus. 

1IERCULES:S  ALL-HEAL.  See  Laserpi- 
tium  chironium. 

Hercules  bovii.  Gold  and  mercury  dis- 
solved in  a  distillation  of  copperas,  nitre,  and  sea- 
salt. 

HEREDITARY.  (From  hares,  an  heir.)  A 
disease,  or  predisposition  to  a  disease,  which  is 
transferred  from  parents  to  their  children. 

HERMAPHRODITE.  (Hermaphroditus ; 
from  'Epp»/s,  Mercury,  and  Acp>oi3i7i;,  Venus,  i.  e. 
partaking  of  both  sexes.)  1.  The  true  herma- 
phrodite of  the  ancients  was,  the  man  with  male 
organs  of  generation,  and  the  female  stature  of 
body,  that  is,  narrow  chest  and  large  pelvis  ;  or 
the  woman  with  female  organs  of  geneiation,  and 
the  male  stature  of  body,  that  is,  broad  chest  and 
narrow  pelvis.  The  term  is  now,  however,  used 
to  express  any  lusus  natura  wherein  the  parts 
of   generation   appear  to  be   a  mixture  of  both 

2.  In  botany,  an  hermaphrodite  flower  i- 
which  contains  both  the  male  and  female  organs, 
for  the  production  of  the  fruit,  within  the  same 
calyx  and  petals. 

HERMETIC.  (From  Epp«,  Mercury. )  In 
the  language  of  the  ancient  chemists,  Hermes 
was  the  father  of  chemistry,  and  the  hermetic 
seal  was  the  closing  the  end  of  a  glass  vessel 
while  in  a  state  of  fusion,  according  to  the  usage 
of  chemists. 

HERMODACTVL.  Sec  Hcrmodactylus. 
HERMODA'CTYLUS.  ( 'Ep/i0(5««7uAo?.  Ety- 
mologists have  always  derived  this  word  from 
'Ep<i!?s,  Mercury,  and  SatfvXot,  a  finger.  It  is, 
however,  probably  named  from  Hermits,  a  river 
in  Asia,  upon  whose  banks  it  grows,  and  SeucJvXo;, 
a  date,  which  it  is  like. )  Anima  articulorum. 
The  root  of  a  species  of  colchicum,  not  yet  as- 
certained, but  supposed  to  be  the  Colchicum  illy- 
ricum  of  Linnajus,  of  the  shape  of  a  heart,  flat- 
tened on  one  side,  with  a  furrow  on  the  other,  of 
a  white  colour,  compact  and  solid,  yet  easy  to  cut 
or  powder.  This  root,  which  has-  a  viscous, 
sweetish,  farinaceous  taste,  and  no  remarkable 
smell,  is  imported  from  Turkey.  Its  use  is  total- 
ly laid  aside  in  the  practice  of  the  present 
day.  Formerly  the  roots  were  esteemed  as  ca- 
thartics, which  power  is  wanting  in  those  that 
reach  this  country. 

HE'RNIA.  (From  /piof,  a  branch ;  from  its 
protruding  out  of  its  place.)  A  rupture.  Sur- 
geons understand,  by  the  term  hernia,  a  tumour 
formed  by  the  protrusion  of  some  of  the  viscera 
of  the  abdomen  out  of  that  cavity  into  a  kind  of 
sac,  composed  of  the  portion  of  peritoneum, 
which  is  pushed  before  them.  However,  there 
are  certainly  some  cases  which  will  not  be  com- 
prehended in  this  definition  ;  either  because  the 
parts  are  not  protruded  at  all,  or  have  no  hernial 
sac.  The  places  in  which  these  swellings  most 
frequently  make  their  appearance,  are  the1  groin 
the  naval,  the  labia  pudendi,  and  the  npper  and 
fore-part  of  the  thigh  ;  they  do  also  occur  nt 
everv  point  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  abdomen 
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and  there  are  several  less  common  instances,  in 
which  hernial  tumours  present  themselves  at  the 
foramen  ovale,  in  the  perinamni,  in  the  vagina,  at 
the  ischiatic  notch,  &c.  The  parts  which,  by 
being  thrust  forth  from  the  cavity,  in  which  they 
ought  naturally  to  remain,  mostly  produce  hernia;, 
are  either  a  portion  of  the  omentum,  or  a  part  of 
the  intestinal  canal,  or  both  together.  But  the 
stomach,  the  liver,  the  spleen,  uterus,  ovaries, 
bladder,  &c.  have  been  known  to  form  the  con- 
tents of  some  hernial  tumours.  From  these  two 
circumstances  of  situations  and  contents,  are 
derived  all  the  different  appellations  by  which 
hernia  are  distinguished.  If  a  portion  of  intes- 
tine only  iorms  the  contents  of  the  tumour,  it  is 
called  enterocele ;  if  a  piece  of  omentum  only, 
epiplocele;  and  if  both  intestine  and  omentum 
contribute  to  the  formation  of  a  tumour,  it  is  called 
entero-epiplocele.  When  the  contents  of  a  her- 
nia are  protruded  at  the  abdominal  ring,  but  only 
pass  as  low  as  the  groin,  or  labium  pudendi,  the 
case  receives  the  name  of  bubonocele,  or  inguinal 
hernia  ;  when  the  parts  descend  into  the  scro- 
tum, it  is  called  an  oscheocele,  or  scrotal  hernia. 
The  crural,  or  femoral  hernia,  is  the  name  given 
to  that  which  takes  place  below  Poupart's  liga- 
ment. When  the  bowels  protrude  at  the  navel, 
the  case  is  named  an  excmphulos,  or  umbilical 
hernia ;  and  ventral  is  the  epithet  given  to  the 
swelling,  when  it  occurs  at  any  other  promiscu- 
ous part  of  the  front  of  the  abdomen.  The  con- 
genital rupture  is  a  very  particular  case,  in  which 
the  protruded  viscera  are  not  covered  with  a 
common  hernial  sac  of  peritoneum,  but  are  lodged 
in  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  in  contact 
with  the  testicle ;  and,  as  mu^t  be  obvious,  it  is 
not  named,  like  hernia  in  general,  from  its  situa- 
tion, or  contents,  but  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
existing  from  the  time  of  birth. 

When  the  hernial  contents  lie  quietly  in  the  sue, 
and  admit  of  being  readily  put  back  into  the  abdo- 
men, it  is  termed  a  reducible  hernia  :  and  when 
they  suffer  no  constriction,  jet  cannot  be  put 
back,  owing  to  adhesions,  or  their  large  size  in 
relation  to  the  aperture,  through  which  they  have 
to  pass,  the  hernia  is  termed  irreducible.  An  in- 
carcerated, or  strangulated  hernia,  signifies  one 
which  not  only  cannot  be  reduced,  but  suffers  con- 
striction :  so  that,  if  a  piece  of  intestine  be  pro- 
truded, the  pressure  to  which  it  is  subjected  stops 
the  passage  of  its  contents  onward  towards  the 
anus,  makes  the  bowel  inflame,  and  brings  on  a 
train  of  most  alarming  and  often  fatal  conse- 
quences. 

The  general  symptoms  of  a  hernia,  <vhich  is 
reducible  and  free  from  strangulation,  arc — an  in- 
dolent tumour  at  some  point  of  the  parietes  of  the 
abdomen  ;  most  frequently  descending  out  of  the 
abdominal  ring,  or  from  just  below  Poupart's  li- 
gament, :.relse  out  of  the  navel ;  but  occasionally 
from  various  other  situations.  The  swelling 
lyostly  originates  suddenly,  except  in  the  circum- 
stances above  related :  and  it  is  subject  to  a 
change  of  size,  being  smaller  when  the  patient  lies 
down  upon  his  back,  and  larger  when  he  stands 
op,  or  draws  in  his  breath.  The  tumour  fre- 
quently diminishes  when  pressed,  and  grows  large 
again  when  the  pressure  is  removed,  its  size  and 
tension  often  increase  after  a  meal,  or  when  the 
patient  is  flatulent.  Patients  with  hernia  are  apt 
to  be  troubled  with  colic,  constipation,  and  vo- 
fliitin<'.  in  consequence  of  the  unnatural  situation 
of  the  bowels.  Very  often,  however,  the  func- 
tions of  the  viscera  seem  to  sutler  little  or  no  in- 
terruption. 

If  the  oust  be  an  enterocele,  and  the  portion  of 
tttestine  b"  small,  the  tumour  is  saaaU  ru  pro- 
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portion  ;  but  though  small,  yet,  if  the  gut  be  dis. 
tended  with  wind,  inflamed,  or  have  any  degree 
of  stricture  made  on  it,  it  will  be  tense,  resist  the 
impression  of  the  finger,  and  give  pain  upon  being 
handled.  On  the  contrary,  if  there  be  no  stric- 
ture, and  the  intestine  suffers  no  degree  of  inflam- 
mation, let  the  prolapsed  piece  be  of  what  length 
it  may,  and  the  tumour  of  whatever  size,  yet  The 
tension  will  be  little,  and  no  pain  will  attend  the 
handling  it ;  upon  the  patient's  coughing  it  will 
feel  as  if  it  was  blown  into  ;  and,  in  general  it 
will  be  found  very  e;:sily  returnable.  A  giiKclinir 
noise  is  often  made  when  the  bowel  is  ascending. 

If  the  hernia  be  an  epiplocele,  or  one  of  the 
omental  kind,  the  tumour  has  a  more  flabby  and  a 
more  unequal  feel  ;  it  is  in  general  perfectly  indo- 
lent, is  more  compressible,  and  (if  in  the  scrotum V 
is  more  oblong  and  less  round  than  the  swelling 
occasioned  in  the  same  situation  by  an  intestinal 
hernia  ;  and,  if  the  quantity  be  large,  and  the  pa- 
tient an  adult,  it  is,  in  some  measure,  distia»uish- 
ablc  bj'  its  greater  weight. 

If  the  case  be  an  entero-epiplocele,  that  is,  one 
consisting  of  both  intestine  and  omentum,  the  cha- 
racteristic marks  will  be  less  clear  than  in  either 
of  the  simple  cases  ;  but  the  disease  may  easily 
be  distinguished  from  every  other  one,  by  any 
body  in  the  habit  of  making  the  examination. 

Hernia  cerebri.  Fungus  cerebri.  This 
name  is  given  to  a  tumour  which  every  now  and 
then  rises  from  the  brain,  through  an  ulcerated 
opening  in  the  dura  mater,  and  protrudes  through 
a  perforation  in  the  cranium,  made  by  the  previous 
application  of  the  trephine. 

Hernia  congenita.  (So  called  because itis, 
as  it  were,  born  with  the  persou.)  This  species 
Of  hernia  consists  in  the  adhesion  of  a  protruded 
portion  of  intestine  or  omentum  to  the  testicle, 
after  its  descent  into  the  scrotum.  This  adhesion 
takes  place  while  the  testicle  is  yet  in  the  abdo- 
men. Upon  its  leaving  the  abdomen,  it  draws  the 
adhering  intestine,  or  omentum,  along  with  it  into 
the  scrotum,  where  it  forms  the  hernia  congenita. 

From  the  term  congenital,  we  might  suppose 
that  this  hernia  always  existed  at  the  time  of  birtb. 
The  protrusion,  however,  seldom  occurs  till  after 
this  period,  on  the  operation  of  the  usual  exciting 
causes  of  hernia  in  general.  The  congenital  her- 
nia does  not  usually  happen  till  some  months  after 
birth  ;  in  seme  instances  not  till  a  late  period. 
Hey  relates  a  case,  in  which  a  hernia  congenita 
was  first  formed  in  a  young  man,  aged  sixteen, 
whose  right  testis  had,  a  little  while  before  the  at- 
tack of  the  disease,  descended  into  the  scrotum. 
It  seems  probable  that,  in  cases  of  hernia  conge- 
nita, which  actually  take  place  when  the  testicle 
descends  into  the  scrotum  before  birth,  the  event 
may  commonly  be  referred,  as  observed  above,  to 
the  testicle  having  contracted  an  adhesion  to  a 
piece  of  intestine,  or  of  the  omentum,  in  its  pas- 
sage to  the  ring.  Wrisberg  found  one  testicle 
which  had  not  passed  the  ring,  adhering,  by  means 
of  a  few  slender  filaments,  to  the  omentum,  just 
above  this  aperture,  in  an  infant  that  died  a  few 
days  after  birth. 

Excepting  the  impossibility  of  feeling  the  tes- 
ticle in  hernia  congenita,  as  we  can  in  most  cases 
of  bubonocele,  (which  criterion  Mr.  Samuel 
Cooper,  in  his  Surgical  Dictionary,  observes  Mr. 
Pott  should  have  mentioned, )  the  following  ac- 
count is  very  excellent.  "The  appearance  of  a 
hernia,  in  very  early  infancy,  will  always  make  it 
probable  thal'it  is  of  this  kind  ;  but  in  an  adult, 
there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  his  rupture  to  be 
of  this  sort,  but  his  having  been  afflicted  with  it 
from  his  infancy  ;  there  is  no  external  mark,  or 
phai'-ic* ■-■:•.  wherebv  it  ca:;  be  certain)?  i 
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auubedfrom  the  one  contained  in  a  common  her- 
nial m  ;  neitb"  would  it  be  of  any  material  use 
u.  practice,  if  there  was." 

Hkknia  cruralis.  Femoral  hernia.  J  lie 
part*  composing  tins  kind  of  hernia  are  always 
protruded  under  Poupart's  ligament,  and  the 
'welling  is  situated  toward*  the  inner  part  of  the 
bend  of  the  thigh.  The  rupture  descends  on  the 
the  femora]  artery  and  vein,  between 
d  the  ot.  pubis.  Females  are  parti- 
ruUrlv  nibjcct  to  this  Kind  of  rupture  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  breadth  of  their  pelvis,  while 
in  them  the  inguinal  hernia  is  rare.  It  has  been 
computed,  that  nineteen  out  of  twenty  married 
afflicted  With  hernia,  have  this  kind;  but 
that  not  one  out  of  a  hundred  unmarried  females, 
or  out  of  the  same  number  of  men,  have  this  form 
of  the  disease.  The  situation  of  the  tumour  makes 
it  liable  to  be  mi-taken  fat  an  enlarged  inguinal 
eland  ;  and  manv  fatal  events  are  recorded  to  have 
happened  from  the  surgeon's  ignorance  of  the  ex- 
A  gland  can  only  become 
enlarged  by  the  gradual  effect!  of  inflammation  ; 
ling  of  a  crural  hernia  comes  on  in  a  mo- 
nientary  and  sudden  manner;  and,  when  strangu- 
lated, ©ccasions  the  train  of  symptoms  described 
in  the  account  <>1  the  hernia  incarcerate,  which 
rymptoms  an  enlarged  gland  could  never  occa- 
sion. Such  circumstances  sctra  to  be  sufficiently 
discriminative  :  though  the  feci  of  the  two  kinds 
of  swelling  ii  often  not  in  itself  enough  to  make 
'be  surgeon  decided  in  his  opinion.  A  femoral 
hernia  may  be.  mistaken  for  a  bubonocele,  when 
mded  part  of  the  swelling  lies  over  Pur- 
parts ligament.  As  the  taxis  and  operation  for 
the  first  case  ought  to  be  done  differently  from 
those  for  the  latter,  the  error  may  lead  to  very  bad 
consequences.  The  femoral  hernia,  however, 
may  always  he  discriminated,  by  the  neck  of  the 
tumour  having  Poupait'a  ligament  above  it.  In 
the  bubonocele,  the  angle  of  the  pubes  is  behind 
and  below  this  part  of  the  sac  ;  but  in  the  femoral 
hernia,  it  is  on  the  same  horizontal  level,  a  little  on 
die  in-iih  ill  il. 

I'ntil  very  lately,  the  stricture,  in  cases  of  fe- 
moral hernia,  was  always  supposed  to  be  pro- 
cure 1  by  the  lower  border  of  the  external  oblique 
.  or,  ;.«  it  is  termed,  1'oupart's  ligament. 
A  total  change  of  surgical  opinion  on  this  subject 
.w.Mr,  latterly  taken  place,  in  conse- 
quence el  the  accurate  observations  first  made 
in  17M,  by  (iimliernat,  surgeon  to  the  king  of 
Spain.  In  the  crural  hernia,  (sayshc,)  the  aper- 
ture through  which  the  parts  latue  is  not  funned 
by  two  hand/-,  as  in  the  inguinal  hernia,)  but  it  is 
a  lorameu,  almost  round,  proceeding  from  the  in- 
lernal  margin  of  the  crural  arch,  (Poupart's  liga- 
ment, )  near  its  insertion  into  the  branch  of  the  os 
pubis,  In  twecn  the  bone  and  the  iliac  vein,  so  that, 
in  I lu>  hernia,  the  branch  of  the  os  pubis  U  situ- 
ated more  inurn.dU  than  the  interfile,  and  a  little 
U  loud  ;  the  vein  externally,  and  behind  ;  and  the 
internal  border  of  the  arch  before.  Now  i  is  this 
border  which  always  bums  the  strangulation. 

Ilmsn  n. »  n'irxTA.  A  ■welling  of  the 
>i  le,  caused  by  air  that  has  reaped  through  the 
pleura  ;  an  obsolete  t,  rni. 

Ilii.su  QUTT1  i. is.  Bronehuccle,  or  tumour 
of  the  bronchial  gland. 

Hernia  hi  ekUit. 

IIi.kma  ini  am  i:kai  a.     Incarcerated  hernia. 

Straajulated  hernia,  or  a  hernia  with  stricture. 

The  symptom*  are  a  swelling  in  the  groin,  kc. 

the   impression  of  the  fingers.     If  the 

■e   ul    the  intestinal    kind,  it  is  generally 

painful  to  the  touch,  and  the  |un.  ii  in   p 

"ii-rbii  ■  ling  nurtfhf      Time 
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are  the  very  first  symptoms,  and,  if  they  «tt  not 
relieved,  arc  soon  followed  by  others ;  viz.  a  sick- 
ness at  the  stomach,  a  frequent  retching,  or  in- 
clination to  vomit,  a  stoppage  of  all  discharge  per 
anum,  attended  with  frequent  hard  pulse,  and 
some  degree  of  fever.  These  are  the  first  symp- 
toms ;  and  if  they  are  not  appeased  by  the  return 
of  the  intestine,  that  is,  if  the  attempts  made  for 
this  purpose  do  not  succeed,  the  sicl:ness  be- 
comes more  troublesome,  the  vomiting  more  fre- 
quunt,  the  pain  more  intense,  the  tension  of  the 
belly  greater,  the  fever  higher,  and  a  general 
restlessness  comes  on,  which  is  very  terrible  to 
bear.  When  this  is  the  state  of  the  patient,  no 
time  is  to  be  lost  ;  a  very  little  delay  is  now  of 
the  utmost  consequence  ;  and  if  the  one  single  re- 
medy which  the  disease  is  now  capable  of,  be  n'it 
administered  immediately,  it  will  generally  baffle 
every  other  attempt.  Tlii3  remedy  is  the  opera- 
tion whereby  the  parts  engaged  in  the  stricture 
may  be  set  free.  If  this  be  not  now  performed, 
the" vomiting  is  soon  exchanged  for  a  convulsive 
hiccup,  and  a  frequent  gulping  up  of  bilious  mat- 
ter :  the  tension  of  the.  belly,  the  restlessness  and 
fever,  having  been  considerably  increased  for  a 
few  hours,  the  patient  suldenly  becomes  per- 
fectly easy,  the  belly  subsides,  the  pul-e,  from 
having  been  hard,  full,  and  frequent,  becomes 
low,  languid,  and  generally  interrupted  ;  and  the 
skin,  especially  that  of  the  limbs,  cold  and  moist; 
the  eyes  have  now  a  languor  and  glassiness,  a 
lark  lustre  not  easy  to  be  described  :  the  tumour 
of  the  part  disappears,  and  the  skin  covering  it 
sometimes  changes  its  natural  colour  for  a  hvid 
hue  ;  but  whether  it  keep-  or  loses  its  colour,  it 
has  an  emphysematous  feel,  a  crepitus  to  the 
touch,  which  will  easily  be  conceived  by  all  who 
have  attended  to  it,  but  is  not  easy  to  convey  an 
idea  of  by  words.  This  crepitus  is  the  too  sure 
indicator  of  gangrenous  mischief  within.  In  this 
state,  the  gut  either  g<  e  1  up  spcn'amousiy,  or  k 
returned  with  the  smallest  degree  oi'  prendre  ;  a 
discharge  is  made  by  stool,  and  the  patient  is  ge- 
nerally much  pleased  at  the  ease  he  finds  ;  But 
this  pleasure  is  of  short  duration,  for  the  hiccup 
and  the  cold  sweats,  continuing  and  increasinc, 
with  the  addition  of  spasmodic  rigours  and  subtul- 
tus  tendinum,  the  tragedy  soon  finishes, 

HtHSFU.lNGCiti.ALig.  Bubonocele.  Inguinal 
hernia.  The  hernia  inguivalis  is  so  called  b  ■- 
cause  it  appears  in  both  sexes  at  the  groin.  It  is 
one  of  the  divisions  of  hernia,  and  includes  all 
those  hernia'  in  which  the  parts  displaced  pass 
out  of  the  abdomen  through  the  ring,  that  is,  the 
arch  formed  by  the  aponeurosis  of  the  musculus 
1  lil  11  pi  us  externum  in  the  groin,  for  the  passage  of 
the  spermatic  vessels  in  men,  ar.d  the  round  Kga- 
muit  in  women.  The  p*rts  displaced  that  form 
the  hernia,  the  part  into  which  they  fall,  the  man- 
ner of  the  hernia  being  produced,  and  the  time  it 
has  continued,  occasion  great  differences  in  this 
disorder.  There  are  three  different  parts  that 
may  produce  a  hernia  in  the  groin,  viz.  one  or 
more  of  the  intestines,  the  epiploon,  and  the 
bladder.  That  which  is  formed  by  one  or  more 
of  the  intestines,  was  called,  by  the  ancients,  en~ 
terocele.  The  intestine  which  most  frequently 
produces  the  hernia,  is  the  ilium  :  because,  being 
placed  in  the  iliac  region,  it  is  nearer  the  groin 
than  the  rest :  but  notwithstanding  the  situation 
of  the  other  intestines,  which  seems  not  to  allow 
of  their  coming  near  the  groin,  we  often  find  the 
jejunum,  and  frequently  also  a  portion  of  the 
colon  and  crecnm,  included  in  the  hernia.  It 
mu-t  he  remembered,  that  the  mesentery  and 
mesocolon  are  membranous  substances,  capable 
of   extension,   which,  bv   little   and   little,   ar* 
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sometimes  so  lar  stretclied  by  the  weight  of  the 
intestines,  a?  to  escape  with  the  ilium,  in  tliis  spe- 
,  its  of  hernia.  The  hernia,  made  by  tlie  epiploon 
is  called  epiplorole  f  as  thai  caused  by  the  epi- 
ploon and  any  of  the  intestines  together  is  called 
entero  rpiplocelc.  The  hernia  of  the  bladder  is 
called  cnjlocrir.  Hernia  of  the  bladder  is  tin- 
common,  and  has  seldom  been  known  to  happen 
but  in  conjunction  with  some  of  the  other  viscera. 
When  the  parts,  having  passed  through  the  ab- 
dominal rings,  descend  no  lower  than  the  groin, 
it  is  called  an  incomplete  hernia  ;  M-hen  they  fall 
into  the  scrotum  in  men,  orinto  the  labia  pudendi 
in  women,  it  is  then  termed  complete. 

The  marks  of  discrimination  between  some 
other  diseases  and  insuinal  hernia  arc  these  : — 

The  disorders  in  which  a  mistake  may  possibly 
he  made,  are  the  circocele,  bubo,  hydiucele,  and 
hernia  humorah's,  or  inflamed  testicle. 

For  an  .iccount  of  the  manner  of  distinguish- 
ing circocele  from   a  bubonocele,  see   Circocele. 

The  crcumscribed  incompressible  hardness, 
the  situation  of  the  tumour,  and  its  being  tree 
From  all  connection  witli  the  spermatic  process, 
will  sufficiently  point  out  its  being  a  bubo,  at 
least  while  it  is  in  a  recent  state  ;  and  when  it  is 
in  any  degree  suppurated,  he  must  have  a  very 
small  share  of  the  tactus  eruditus  who  cannot 
feel  the  difference  between  matter,  and  either  a 
piece  of  intestine  or  omentum. 

The  perfect  equality  of  the  whole  tumour,  the 
freedom  and  smallness  of  the  spermatic  process 
above  it,  the  power  of  feeling  the  spermatic  ves- 
sels, and  the  vas  deferens  in  that  process  ;  its 
being  void  of  pain  upon  being  handled,  the  fluc- 
tuation of  the  water,  the  gradual  formation  of 
the  swelling,  its  having  begun  below  and  pro- 
ceeded upwards,  its  not  being  affected  by  any 
posture  or  action  of  the  patient,  nor  increased  by 
his  coughing  or  sneezing,  together  with  the  ab- 
solute impossibility  of  feeling  the  testicle  at  the 
bottom  of  the  scrotum,  will  always,  to  an  intelli- 
gent person,  prove  the  disease  to  be  hydrocele. 

Pott,  however,  allows  that  there  are  some  ex- 
ceptions in  which  the  testicle  cannot  be  felt  at 
the  bottom  of  the  scrotum,  in  cases  of  hernia. 
In  recent  bubonoceles,  while  the  hernial  sac  is 
thin,  has  not  been  long,  or  very  much  distended, 
and  the  scrotum  still  preserves  a  regularity  of 
figure,  the  testicle  may  almost  always  be  easily 
felt  at  the  inferior  and  posterior  part  of  the  tu- 
mour. But  in  old  ruptures,  which  have  been 
loin*  down,  in  which  the  quantity  of  contents  is 
lar°e,  the  sac  considerably  thickened,  and  the 
scrotum  of  an  irregular  figure,  the  testicle  fre- 
quently cannot  be  felt ;  neither  is  it  in  general 
easily  felt  in  the  congenital  hernia,  for  obvious 
reasons.  .    . 

In  the  hernia  humoralis,  the  pain  in  the  testi- 
cle its  enlargement,  the  hardened  state  of  the 
epididymis,  and  the  exemption  of  the  spermatic 
cord  from  all  unnatural  fulness,  are  such  marks  as 
cannot  easily  be  mistaken  ;  not  to  mention  the 
generally  preceding  gonorrhoea.  But  ii  any 
doubt  still  remains  of  the  true  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease the  progress  of  it  from  above  downwards, 
its  different  state  and  size  in  different  postures, 
particularly  lying  and  standing,  together  with  its 
descent  and  ascent,  will,  if  duly  attended  to,  put 
it  out  af  all  doubt  that  the  tumour  is  a  true 

When  an  inguinal  hernia  does  not  descend 
through  the  abdominal  ring,  but  only  into  the 
canal  for  the  spermatic  cord,  it  is.  covered  by  the 
aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  muscle,  and 
the  swelling  is  small  and  undefined. 

Now  and  then,  the  testicle  does  not  descend 
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into  live  scrotum  till  a  late  period.  The  fast  hj,. 
pearance  of  this  body  at  the  ring,  in  order  to  get 
into  its  natural  situation,  might  be  mistaken  For 
that  of  a  hernia,  were  the  surgeon  not  to  pay  at- 
tention -to  the  absence  of  the  testicle  from  the 
scrotum,  and  the  peculiar  sensation  occasioned 
by  pressing  the  swelling. 

Hernia  intf.stinalis.  A  rupture  oatisrd 
by  the  protrusion  of  a  portion  of  the  intestine. 
See  Hernia  ingttinaHe. 

Hernia  ischiatica.  A  rupture  at  the  ischiatio 
notch.  This  is  very  rare.  A  case,  however, 
which  was  strangulated,  and  undiscovered  till 
after  death,  is  related  in  Sir  A.  Cooper's  second 
part  of  his  work  on  hernia.  The  disease  hap- 
pened in  a  young  man  aged  27.  On  opening  the 
abdomen,  the  ilium  was  found  to  have  descended 
on  the  right  side  of  the  rectum  into  the  pelvis ; 
and  a  fold  of  it  was  protruded  into  a  small  sac, 
which  passed  out  of  the  pelvis  at  the  ischiatio 
notch.  The  intestine  was  adherent  to  the  sac  at 
two  points :  the  strangulated  part,  and  about 
three  inches  on  each  side  were  very  black.  The 
intestines  towards  the  stomach,  were  very  much 
distended  with  air,  and  here  and  there  hud  a  livid 
spot  on  them.  A  dark  spot  wa3  even  found  on 
the  stomach  itself,  just  above  the  pylorus.  The 
oolon  was  exceedingly  contracted,  as  far  as  its 
sigmoid  fiexture,  A  small  orifice  was  found  in 
the  side  of  the  pelvis,  in  front  of,  but  a  little 
above  the  sciatic  nerve,  and  on  the  fore  part  of 
the  pyriformis  muscle.  The  sac  lay  under  the 
glutauis  maximus  muscle,  and  its  orifice  was  be- 
fore the  internal  iliac  artery,  below  the  obturator 
artery,  but  above  the  vein. 

Hernia  lachrtmams.  When  the  tears  pass 
through  the  puncta  lachrymalia,  but  stagnate  in 
the  sacculus  lachrynialis,  the  tumour  is  styled 
hernia  lachrymalia  with  little  propriety  or  pre- 
cision. It  is  with  equal  impropriety  called,  by 
.\oel,  a  dropsy  of  the  lachrymal  sac.  If  the  in- 
ner angle  of  the  e)re  is  pressed,  and  an  aqueous 
humor.,  flows  out,  the  disease  is  the  fistula  la- 
chryraalis. 

Hernia  mesenteric^.  Mesenteric  hernia. 
If  one  of  the  layers  of  the  mesentery  be  torn  by 
a  blow,  while  the  other  remains  in  its  natural 
state,  the  intestines  may  insinuate  themselves 
into  the  aperture  and  form  a  kind  of  hernia.  The 
same  consequences  may  result  from  a  natural  de- 
ficiency in  one  of  these  layers.  Sir  A.  Cooper 
relates  a  case,  in  which  all  the  small  intestines, 
except  the  duodenum,  were  thus  circumstanced. 
The  symptoms  during  life  were  unknown. 

Hernia  mesocolica.  Mcsooolic  hernia.  Sf> 
named  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  when  the  bowels  glide 
between  the  layers  of  the  mesooolon.  Every 
surgeon  should  be  aware  that  the  intestines  may 
be  strangulated  from  the  following  causes:  I. 
Apertures  in  the  omentum,  mesentery,  ormesoco. 
Ion,  through  which  the  intestine  protrudes.  2. 
Adhesions,  leaving  an  aperture,  in  which  a  piece 
of  intestine  becomes  confined.  3.  Membranous 
bands  at  the  mouths  of  hernial  sacs,  which  beco- 
ming elongated  by  the  frequent  protrusion  and 
return  of  the  viscera,  surround  the  intestine,  so 
as  to  strangulate,  them  within  the  abdomen  when 
returned  from  the  sac. 

Hernia  omentalis.  Epiploeele.  A  rupture 
of  the  omentum  ;  or  a  protrusion  of  the  omentum 
through  apertures  in  the  integuments  of  the  belly. 
Sometimes  according  to  Sharpe,  so  large  a  quan- 
tity of  the  omentum  hath  fallen  into  the  scrotum, 
that  its  weight,  drawing  the  stomach  and  bowels 
downwards,  hath  excited  vomiting,  inflammation, 
and  symptoms  similar  to  those  of  the  incarcerated 
hernia. 
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i  is.     Perineal  hernia.    In 
•..(•u,  the  part*  protrude  between  the  bladder  and 
n  the  rectum  and  va- 
r  iiin  docs  not  .  to  form 

.in  i  xtrrnal  tumour  ;  and  in  nun,  its  existence 
can  only  be  distinguished  liy  examining  in  the 
rectum.  In  women,  it  may  be  detected  both 
from  this  part  and  the  vagina. 

H.i.Mi  PHRENICA.  Phrenic  hernia.  The 
abdominal  viscera  are  occasionally  protruded 
through  the  diaphragm,  either  through  some  ot 
tii*-  natural  apertures  in  this  muscle,  or  deficien- 
cies, or  wounds  and  lacerations  in  it.  The  second 
kind  of  case  is  the  most  frequent.  Morgagni 
furnishes  u  instance  of  the  first.  Two  • 
lated  !>>•  \1r.  Macauley,  and  two  others  published 
\.  Cooper,  are  instances  of  the  second 
sort.  And  another  case  has  been  lately  recorded 
by  the  latter  gentleman,  affording  an  example  of 
the  third  kind.  Hfldanus,  Pare,  Petit,  Schenck, 
Sic.  also  mention  cases  of  phrenic  hernia. 

HERNIA  PUDENDALIS.  Pudendal  hernia. 
This  is  the  name  assigned  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  to 
that  which  descends  between  the  vagina  and 
ranm  ischii,  and  forms  an  oblong  tumour  in  the 
labium,  traceable  within  the  pelvis,  as  far  as  the 
os  uteri.  Sir  A.  0.  thinks  this  case  has  some- 
times been  mistaken  for  a  hernia  of  the  foramen 
ovale. 

IIkhn'ia  scnoxAi.is.  Hernia  O.ichealis.  Os- 
cheocele. Paracelsus  calls  it  Crepatura.  When 
th«  omentum,  the  Intestine,  or  both,  descend 
into  the  scrotum,  it  has  these  appellations;  when 
the  omnntiiin  only,  it  is  called  tpiploBcheocele. 
It  is  styled  a  perfect  rupture  in  contradistinction 
to  a  bubonocele,  which  is  the  same  disorder ;  but 
'In-  'Us, cut  in  nut  so  neat.  The  hernia  scrotalis 
i-  distinguished  into  tbu  true  and  false  ;  in  the 
former,  the  omentum  or  intestine,  or  both,  fall 
into  the  scrotum  ;  In  I  he  latter,  an  inflammation, 
or  a  fluid,  causes  u  tumour  in  this  part,  as  in  her- 
nia humoralis,  or  hydrocele.  Sonic  times  cebaee- 
ous  matter  is  collected  in  the  scrotum  ;  and  this 
horuia  is  called  stiuloccle. 

Hkhnia  THTBOIDEAUS.  Hernia  foraminis 
nralit.  Thyroideal  hernia.  In  the  anterior  and 
upper  part  of  the  obturator  ligament  there  is  au 
opening,  through  which  the  obturator  artery, 
vein,  and  nerve  proceed,  and  through  which  occa- 
sionally a  piece  of  omentum  or  intestine  is  pro- 
truded, covered  with  a  part  of  the  peritonaeum, 
which  constitutes  the  hernial  sac. 

Ilr.RNiA  umhii.k  Alls.  Kpiploomphalion  ; 
Omphalocele;  Exomphalos ;  Omphalos  ;  and, 
when  owing  to  flatulency,  I'neumatomphalos. 
The  exomphalos,  or  umbilical  rupture,  is  so 
called  from  its  situation,  and  has,  like  other  her- 
nia-, for  its  general  contents,  a  portion  of  intestine, 
or  omentum,  or  both,  in  old  umbilical  ruptures, 
the  quantity  of  omentum  ii  sometimes  very 
grrat.  Mr.  Kanby  says,  that  he  found  two  ells 
and  a  half  of  intestine  in  one  of  these,  with 
about  i.  third  part  of  the  ►tomaeh,  all  adhering 
together,  li.iy  and  Nonrsr  found  the  liver  iu  the 
"  nuidilica  hernia;  and  Bohnioi  says 
that  be  did  uUo.  But  whatever  are  the  contents, 
tbey  are  originally  contained  in  the  sac,  formed 
by  the  protrusion  of  the  peritoneum. 

Id  recent  and  small  ruptures,  this  tBO  ia  very 
vi-ibb-  ;  but  in  old  and  large  ones,  it  is  broken 
through  nt  thr  knot  of  the  navel,  by  the  pressure 
and  weight  of  the  contents,  and  i's  not  alwavs 
to  be  distinguished;  which  is  the  reason  whv 
it  has  by  tOOM  been  doubted  whether  this  kind  of 
rupture  has  ■  hernial  sac  or  not. 

Infant*  are  very  subirrt  to  thus  disease,  in  a 
•mall  llr./rr,..  from   tl 
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Jus  ;  but  in  general  they  either  get  rid  of  it  as 
they  gather  strength,  or  are  easily  cured  by 
wearing  a  proper  bandage.  It  i9  of  still  more 
consequence  to  get  this  disorder  cured  in  females, 
than  in  males  ;  that  its  return,  when  they  are 
become  adult  and  pregnant,  may  be  prevented 
as  much  as  possible  ;  for  at  (his  time  it  often  hap- 
pens, from  the  too  great  distention  of  the  belly,  or 
from  unguarded  motion,  when  the  parts  are  upon 
the  stretch. 

Dr.  Hamilton  has  met  with  about  two  cases 
annually  for  the  space  of  seventeen  years,  of 
umbilical  hernia,  which  strictly  deserve  the  name 
of  congenital  umbilical  liernia.  The  funis  ends 
in  a  sort  of  bag,  containing  some  of  the  viscera, 
which  pass  out  of  the  abdomen  through  an  aper- 
ture in  the  situation  of  the  navel.  The  swelling 
is  not  covered  with  skin,  so  that  the  contents  of 
the  hernia  can  be  seen  through  the  then  distended 
covering  of  the  cord.  The  disease  is  owing  to  a. 
preternatural  deficiency  in  the  abdominal  mus- 
cles, and  the  hope  of  cure  must  be  regulated  by 
the  size  of  the  malformation  and  quantity  of  vis- 
cera protruded. 

Hernia  UTERI.  Hysterocele.  Instances  have 
occurred  of  the  uterus  being  thrust  through  the 
rings  of  the  muscles  ;  but  this  is  scarcely  to  be 
discovered,  unless  in  a  pregnant  state,  when  the 
flings  of  a  child  would  discover  the  nature 
of  the  disease.  In  that  state,  however,  it  could 
scarcely  ever  occur.  It  is  the  cerexis  of  Hippo- 
crates. 

Hernia  vaginalis.  Elytrocelc.  Vaginal 
hernia.  A  tumour  occurs  within  the  os  externum 
of  the  vagina.  It  is  elastic,  but  not  painful. 
When  compressed,  it  readily  recedes,  but  is  re- 
produced, by  coughing,  or  even  without  this, 
when  the  pressure  is  removed.  The  inconveni- 
ences produced  are  an  inability  to  undergo  much 
exercise  or  exertion  ;  for  every  effort  of  this  sort 
brings  on  a  sense  of  bearing  down.  The  vaginal 
hernia  protrudes  in  the  space  left  between  the 
uterus  and  rectum.  This  space  is  bounded  below 
by  the  peritoneum,  which  membrane  is  forced 
downwards,  towards  the  perimeuin ;  but  being 
unable  to  protrude  further  in  that  direction,  is 
[inshed  towards  the  back  part  of  the  vagina. 
These  cases  probably  are  alwavs  intestinal. 
Some  hernias  protrude  at  the  anterior  part  of  the 
vagina. 

Hernia  varicosa.     See  Circocele. 

Hkhnia  ventosa.     See  Pneumatocele. 

Hernia  ventralis.  Hypogastrocele.  The 
ventral  hernia  may  appear  at  almost  any  point  of 
the  anterior  part  of  the  belly,  but  is  most  frequent- 
ly fouud  between  the  recti  muscles.  The  portion 
of  intestine,  &c.  &c.  is  always  contained  in  a  sac 
made  by  the  protrusion  of  the  peritonaeum.  Sir 
A.  Cooper  imputes  its  causes  to  the  dilatation  of 
the  natural  foramina,  for  the  transmission  of  ves- 
sels, to  congenital  deficiencies,  lacerations,  and 
wounds  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  or  their  ten- 
dons. In  small  ventral  hernia?,  a  second  fascia  is 
found  beneath  the  superficial  one ;  but  in  large 
ones  the.  latter  is  the  only  one  covering  the  sac. 

Hernia  ventriculi.  Gantrocele.  A  ven- 
tral rupture  caused  by  the  stomach  protruding 
through  some  part  of  the  abdominal  parietes.  It 
rarely  occurs,  but  it  does  it  generally  at  or  near 
the  navel. 

Hernia  vesicalis.  Hernia  cystica;  Custo- 
cele.  The  urinary  bladder  is  liable  to  be  thrust 
forth,  from  its  proper  situation,  either  through 
the  opening  in  the  oblique  muscle,  like  the  ingui- 
nal hernia,  or  under  Poupart's  ligament,  in  the 
Mine  manm  r  as  the  femoral. 

This  is  not  a  very  frequent  species  of  hernia. 
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Lut  does  happen,  and  has  as  plain  and  determined 
a  character  as  any  other. 

HERNIA'RIA.  (From  hernia,  a  rupture:  so 
called  from  ;ts  supposed  efficacy  in  curing  rup- 
tures.) The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Pentandria ;  Order, 
Digynin.     Rupture- wort. 

Herniaria  glabra.  The  systematic  nime 
of  the  rupture-wort.  HerniaTta.  Tiiis  plant, 
though  formerly  esteemel  as  efficacious  in  the 
cure  of  hernias,  appears  is  be  destitute,  not  only 
of  such  virtues,  but  of  any  other.  It  has  no  smell 
nor  taste. 

HERNIOTOMY.  (Herniotomy;     from 

hernia,  and  rt/ii/ai,  to  cut.)  The  operation  to 
re'uove  the  strangulated  part  in  cases  of  incarce- 
rated berniae. 

HE'RPES.  (From  fyrrw,  to  creep,  because 
it  creeps  and  spreads  about  the  skin.)  Tetter. 
A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  Locales,  and  order 
Dialyses,  of  Cullen,  distinguished  by  an  assem- 
blage of  numerous  little  creeping  ulcersi  in  clus- 
ters, itching  very  much,  and  difficult  to  heal,  but 
terminating  in  furfuraccous  scales. 

Bell,  in  his  Treatise  on  Ulcers,  arranges  the 
herpes  among  the  cutaneous  ulcers,  and  says,  that 
all  the  varieties  of  importance  may  be  compre- 
hended in  the  four  following  species  : 

1.  Herpes  farinosus,  or  what  may  be  termed 
the  dry  tetter,  is  the  most  simple  of  all  the  spe- 
cies. It  appears  indiscriminately  in  different 
parts  of  the  body,  but  most  commonly  on  the 
face,  neck,  arms,  and  wrists,  in  pretty  broad  spots 
and  small  pimples.  These  are  generally  very 
itchy,  though  not  otherwise  troublesome  ;  and", 
after  continuing  a  certain  time,  they  at  last  fall 
off  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder,  similar  to  fine 
bran,  leaving  the  skin  below  perfectly  sound  ;  and 
again  returning  in  the  form  of  a  red  efflorescence, 
they  fall  off,  and  are  renewed  as  before. 

2.  Herpes  pustulosus.  This  species  appears 
in  the  form  of  pustules,  which  originally  are 
separate  and  distinct,  but  which  afterwards  run 
together  in  clusters.  At  fust,  they  seem  to  con- 
tain nothing  but  a  thin  watery  serum,  which 
afterwards  turns  yellow,  and,  exuding  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  part  affected,  it  at  last  dries 
into  a  thick  crust,  or  scab  ;  when  this  falls  off, 
the  skin  below  frequently  appears  entire,  with. 
only  a  slight  degree  of  redness  on  its  surface  ,  but 
on  some  occasions,  when  the  matter  has  probably 
been  more  acrid,  upon  the  scab  falling  off,  the 
skin  is  found  slightly  excoriated.  Eruptions  of 
this  kind  appear  most  frequently  on  the  face,  be- 
hind the  eais,  and  on  other  parts  of  the  head  ; 
and  they  occur  most  commonly  in  children 

3.  Herpes  miliaria.  The  miliary  tetter.  7'his 
breaks  out  indiscriminately  over  the  whole  body  ; 
but  more  frequently  about  the  loins,  breast,  peri- 
neum, scrotum,  and  inguina,  than  in  other  parts. 
It  generally  appears  in  clusters,  though  sometimes 
in  distinct  rings,  or  circles,  of  very  minute  pim- 
ples, the  resemblance  of  which  to  the  millet-seed 
has  given  rise  to  the  denomination  of  the  species. 
The  pimples  are  at  first,  though  small,  perfectly 
separate,  and  contain  nothing  but  a  clear  lymph, 
which,  in  the  course  of  this  disease,  is  excreted 
upon  the  surface,  and  there  forms  into  small  dis- 
tinct scales  ;  these,  at  last,  fall  off,  and  leave  a 
considerable  degree  of  inflammation  below,  and 
still  continues  to  exude  fresh  matter,  which  like- 
wise forms  into  cakes,  and  so  fails  off  as  before 
The  itching,  in  t'ais  species  of  complaint,  is  al- 
ways very  troublesome;  and  the  matter  discharged 
from  the  pimples  is  so  tough  and  vi-.-id,  that  every 
thing  applied  to  the  part  adheres.  «o  no  to  or- 
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casion  much  trouble  and  uneasiness  on  its  beict 
removed. 

4.  Herpes  exedens,  the  eating  end  corroding 
tetter  (so  called  from  its  destroying  or  corroding 
the  parts  which  it  attacks,)  appears  commonly, 
at  first,  in  the  form  of  several  small  painful  ul- 
cerations, all  collected  into  larger  snots,  of  differ- 
ent sizes  and  of  various  figures,  with  always  more 
or  less  of  an  erysipelatous  inflammation.  These 
ulcers  discharge  large  quantities  of  a  thin,  sharp 
serous  matter,  which  sometimes  forms  into  small 
crusts,  that  in  a  short  time  fall  off ;  but  most  fre- 
quently the  discharge  is  so  thin  and  acrid  as  to 
spread  aloug  the  neighbouring  parts,  where  it 
soon  produces  the  same  kind  of  sores.  Thoi.gh 
these  ulcers  do  not,  in  general,  proceed  farther 
than  the  cutis  vera,  yet  sometimes  the  discharge 
is  so  very  penetrating  and  corrosive  as  to  destroy 
the  skin,  cellular  substance,  and,  on  some  occa- 
sions, even  the  muscles  themselves.  It  is  this 
species  that  should  be  termed  the  depascent,  or 
phagedenic  ulcer,  from  the  great  destruction 
of  parts  which  it  frequently  occasions.  Sec 
Phagedena. 

Herpes  amp.ulativa.  A  species  of  erysipe- 
las which  moves  from  one  part  to  another. 

Herpes  depascens.  The  same  as  herpes, 
exedens.     See  Herpes. 

Herpes  estkiomenos.  Herpes  destroying 
the  skin  by  ulceration. 

Herpes  farinosus.     See  Herpes. 

Herpes  ferus.     An  erysipelas. 

Herpes  indica.  A  fiery,  itchy  herpes,  pecu- 
liar to  India. 

Herpes  miliaris.     See  Herpes. 

IU.rpes  periscelis.  The  shingles.  Sec 
Erysipelas  phlyctanodes. 

Herpes  pustulosus.     See  Herpes. 

Herpes  serpigo.     The  ring-worm. 

Herpes  siccus.     The  dry,  mealy  tetter. 

Herpes  zoster.  Shingles  encircling  tlit 
body.     See  Eryspelas. 

HERPETIC.     Relating  to  herpes. 

He'rpeton.  (From  ipno),  to  creep.)  A 
creeping  pustule,  or  ulcer. 

HE^PERIDEjT:.  (From  Hesperides,  whose 
orchards,  according  to  the  poets,  produced  gold- 
en apples.)  Golden  or  precious  fruit.  Thename 
of  an  order  of  plants  in  Linnaeus'  Fragments  of  a 
Natural  Method,  consisting  of  plants  which  have 
rigid  ever-green  leaves  ;  odorous  and  polyandrous 
flowers ;  as  the  myrtle,  clove,  &c. 

HEWSON,  William,  was  born  at  Hexham, 
in  1739.  Alter  serving  an  apprenticeship  to  hi« 
father,  he  came  to  London  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
and  resided  with  Mr.  John  Hunter,  attending  also 
the  lectures]  of  Dr.  Hunter.  His  assiduity  and 
skill  were  so  conspicuous,  t'ij»t  he  was  appointed 
to  superintend  the  dissecting  room,  when  the  for- 
mer went  abroad  with  the  army  in  1760.  He  then 
.studied  a  year  at  Edinburgh,  and  in  1762  he  be- 
came associated  with  Ur.  Hunter  in  delivering  the 
anatomical  lectures,  and  he  was  afterwards  allow- 
ed an  ;u»artiuent  in  Windmill-street.  Here  he 
pursued  his  anatomical  investigations,  and  his  ex- 
perimental enquiries  into  the  properties  of  the 
Mood,  of  which  he  published  an  account  in  1771. 
He  also  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  se- 
veral papers  concerning  the  lymphatic  system  iii 
birds  and  fishes,  for  which  he  received  the  Cople- 
yan  medal,  and  was  soon  after  elected  a  fellow  of 
that  body.  He  began  a  course  of  lectures  alone 
in  1772,  having  quitted  Dr.  Hunter  two  years  be- 
fore, and  soon  became  very  popular.  In  1774,  he 
published  his  work  on  the  Lymphatic  system.  Rut 
not  long  after,  his  life  was  terminated  r>v  a  fever. 
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uccuiioued  by  1  Wound  received  in  dissecting  a 
morbid  body,  in  th«;  thirty-fifth  year  of  hi'  age. 

HEXAGiPMA.  (From  IL  six,  and  yovr,,  a 
woman,  or  wife. )  The  name  of  an  order  ot  plants 
in  the  sexual  system,  which,  besides  the  classic 
character,  have  six  female-!  or  pistil s. 

IIK.V  VNDRIA.      (From  /(,  six,  and  awp,  a 

man,  or  husband. )     The  name  <  f  a  class  of  plants 

in  the  sexual   system,  consisting   of   plants    with 

hermaphrodite  flowers  that  are  furnished  with  Hi 

of  an  equa1  length. 

Hf.xapiia'hmacum.  '  (From  j"{,  six,  and 
fapitwcov,  a  medicine.)  Any  medicine  in  the 
composition  of  which  are  six  ingredient*. 

HlBC'MUOUa  LAP18.     See  Lapis  hibernicus. 

HIBISCUS.  (From  ifc,  a  stork,  who  is  said 
to  chew  it,  and  inject  it  as  >  clyster. )  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Ltinnean  system.  Class, 
Monadelphia  ;  Order,  Polyandria. 

Hibiscus  abelmoschcs.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant,  the  seeds  of  which  are  called 
musk- seed  ;  Abelmonrhut ;  Granum  mmchi ; 
Monrhu*  Arabum  ;  A&gyptia  moschata;  Bamia 
motrhaia;  Alcta  ;  Alcea  Indica ;  Alcea  ASgyp- 
tiaca  villota ,  Abrttte ;  Abrlmoiich;  Abelmusk. 
The  plant  is  indigenous  in  Kgypt,  and  in  many 
parts  of  both  the  Indies.  These  seeds  have  the 
flavour  of  musk.  The  best  comes  from  Martini* 
ca.  By  the  Arabians,  they  are  esteemed  cordial, 
and  are  mixed  with  their  coffee,  to  which  they  im- 
part their  fragrance.  In  this  country,  they  are 
used  by  the.  perfumers. 

HICCUP.  &ingtUtU$.  A  spasmodic  affection 
of  the  diaphragm,  generally  arising  from  irritation 
produced  by  acidity  in  the  stomach,  error  of  diet, 
M. 

IIIDRO'A.  (From  dfvt.  sweat. )  A  pustular 
disease,  produced  by  sweating  iu  hot  weather. 

HIDRO'CRISIS.  (From  ripwc,  sweat,  and 
vfiDu,  to  judge.)  A  judgment  formed  from  the 
sweat  of  the  patient. 

IIIDRO'NOSOS.  (From  tfyuf,  sweat,  and 
i'uN(,  •  disease. )      The  sweating  sickness. 

HIDKOPY'RETUS.  (From  ^fpitt,  swent, 
and  Tvpc7»f,  a  fever. )     Sweating  fever. 

HIDRO'TICA.  (From  iif,uft  sweat.)  Mcdi- 
rincs  which  cause,  perspiration. 

HlDROTOPOIE'TlCA.  (Froiuirpux,  sweat, 
and  n<W|  to  make.)    Sadorinoe. 

Hl'EUA.  (From  ttpof,  Inly  :  and  from  i*/i«f, 
a  hawk.)  Holy.  Also  applied  to  some  plants 
which  hawks  arc  said  to  be  fond  of. 

Hikra  ncr.A.  (From  upof,  holy,  and  mxpof, 
bitter.  Holy  bitter. )  Pulvit  uloeiicus,  former- 
ly called  hitra  logadii,  made  in  the  Ibnn  of  au 
electiary  with  honey.  It  is  now  kept  in  the  form 
of  dry  powder,  prepared  by  mixing  SoentDrine 
aloes,  one  pound,  with  three  ounces  of  white 
canella. 

IIikh  uio't  ant  .  (From  itpot,  holy,  and 
/?»7'iii),  an  herb  :  so  called  from  its  supposed  vir- 
tues,    let  Verbena  trifoliata. 

llini\(  a'n  riiA.     (From  itsef,   a    hawk,    and 
nvtfui,  a  flower  :  mi  named  because  it  seises  pas- 
em  as  a  hawk  doaa  ita  prey.  A  sorter  thistle. 

HIERA'CIUM.        (From   upti,    a    hawk:   so 

rolled  because  hawks    feed  upon  it,  or  because  it 

wki  applied  Hie  jniee  M   it   to 

m  thru  area.)     rfca  name  of  a  genua  of 

plants  m  the  LuMsea  sj  ti,„.     Clasa,  Synge- 

I  .  Order,  I'oly^amitKrqualis.  Hawk-weed. 

IllEnai  ii-m  inosiiiv.  The  systematic 
name  of  tie  ilosntrw;  Pilot- 

rlla .  Htn  tritium.      This  common 

plant,  oontaini  a   bitter   lact<  irhirli 

his  a   slipht  oVst 


are  more  powerful  than  the  leaves.    They  are 
very  seld<  m  used  in  this  country. 
HiEHA'cuLt'M.     See  Hieracium. 

HIERA'NOSOS.  (From  upos,  holy,  andwxro;, 
aVsease:  so  called  because  it  was  supposed  to 
be  that  disorder  which  our  Saviour  cured  in  those 
who  were  said  to  be  possessed  of  devils.)  The 
epilepsy. 

Hiera'ticcm.  (From  irpoj,  holy.)  A  poul- 
tice for  the  stomach,  so  named  from  its  supposed 
divine  virtues. 

Highgate  renin       See  Fossil  copal. 

HIGHMORE,  Nathaniel,  was  born  at  Ford- 
ingbridge,  in  Hampshire,  in  1613.  Alter  gradua- 
ting at  Oxford,  he  settled  at  Sherborne,  where  he 
obtained  considerable  reputation  in  practice,  and 
died  in  1634.  He  pursued  the  study  of  anatomy 
with  zeal,  though  with  limited  opportunities  of 
dissection  ;  and  his  name  has  been  attached  to  a 
part,  though  not  originally  discovered  by  him, 
namely,  the  Antrum  Maxillare,  which  had  been 
before  mentioned  by  Casserius.  His  principal 
work  is  "  Corporis  humani  Disquisitio  anatomi- 
es," printed  at  the  Hague  in  1651,  with  figures, 
chiefly  from  Vesalius.  He  also  published  two 
dissertations  on  Hysteria  and  Hypochondriasis  ; 
and  a  history  of  Generation. 

Highmore's  antrum.  See  Antrum  of  High- 
more. 

Hicue'ro.  The  calabash  tree,  the  fruit  of 
which  is  said  to  he  febrifuge. 

HILDA'NUS.     Bee  Fabrieku,  William. 

HILUM.  The  scar,  or  point  by  which  the 
6ced  is  attached  to  its  seed  vessel  or  receptacle, 
and  through  which  alone  life  and  nourishment 
are  conveyed  for  the  perfecting  of  its  internal 
parts.  Consequently  all  those  parts  must  be  in- 
timately connected  with  the  in.er  surface  of  this 
scar,  and  they  are  all  found  to  meet  there,  and  to 
divide  or  divaricate  from  that  point,  more  or  less 
immediately.  In  describing  the  form  or  various 
external  portions  of  any  seed,  the  hilum  is  always 
to  be  considered  as  the  base.  When  the  seed  is 
quite  ripe,  the  communication  through  this  chan- 
nel is  interrupted,  it  separates  from  the  parent 
plant  without  injury,  a  scar  being  formed  on  each. 
Yet  the  hilum  is  so  far  Capable  ol  resuming  its  for- 
mer nature,  that  the  moisture  of  the  earth  is  im- 
bibed through  it,  previous  to  germination. — 
Smith. 

Him.vnto'sis.  (From  ip.ai,  a  thong  of  lea- 
ther.) A  relaxation  of  the  uvula,  when  it  hangs 
down  like  a  thong. 

Hi'.mas.     A  relaxation  of  the  uvula. 

Hin.     Ilindisch.     Hing.    Assafaelida. 

HIP.  The  ripe  fruit  of  the  dog-rose.  They 
are  chiefly  used  as  a  sweet-meat,  or  in  a  pre- 
served state.     Sec  Cont'ectio  roste  caninre. 

HIPPOCAMPUS.  (Iimwttpiror.  the  name  of 
a  sea  insect  which  has  a  head  like  that  of  the 
horse,  and  tail  liLc  the  Kapirri,  or  eruca.)  1.  The 
sea  horse. 

2.  Sfime  parts  are  so  called  from  their  sup- 
posed resemblance.      See  Cerebrum. 

HIPPOCA  STANOM.  (From  <mrof,  ahorse, 
and  K«<rtti'ui ■,  a  chesnut ;  so  called  from  its  size. ) 
See  jEsculus  hippocastunum. 

HIPPOCRATES,  usually  called  the  father  of 
physic,  wai  born  in  the  island  of  Cos,  about  4C0 
years  before  Christ,  lie  u  reckoned  the  IStli 
lineal  descendant  from  jEsculapius,  the  profession 
of  medicine  baring  been  hereditarily  followed  in 
that  family,  and  r  whose  direction  the  Coan 
school  attained  its  high  degree  ol  •  i  m  nee,  and 
by  the  inottv  r'.s  side  he  is  said  to  have  descended 
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stimulate!  by  the  fame  of  his  ancestors,  he  devoted 
himself  zealously  to  the  cultivation  of  the  healing 
art.  Not  content  with  the  empirical  practice, 
which  was  derived  from  his  predecessors,  he  stu- 
died under  Herodicus,  who  had  invented  the 
gymnastic  medicine,  as  well  as  some  other  phi- 
losophers. But  he  appears  to  have  judged  care- 
fully for  himself,  anil  to  have  adopted  only  those 
principles,  which  seemed  founded  in  sound  rea- 
son. He  was  thus  enabled  to  throw  light  on  the 
deductions  of  experience,  and  clear  away  the 
false  theories  with  which  medicine  had  been  load- 
ed by  those  who  had  no  practical  knowledge  of 
diseases,  and  bring  it  into  the  true  path  of  obser- 
vation, under  the  guidance  of  reason.  Hence  the 
physicians  of  the  rational  or  dogmatic  sect  always 
acknowledged  him  as  th.-.ir  leader.  The  events 
of  his  life  are  involved  in  much  obscurity  and  fa- 
ble. But  he  appears  to  have  travelled  much,  re- 
siding at  different  places  for  some  time,  and  prac- 
tising his  profession  there.  He  died  at  Ldrissa, 
in  Thessaly,  at  a  very  advanced  age,  which  is  va- 
riously stated  from  85  to  109  years.  He  left  two 
sons,  Thssalus  and  Draco,  who  followed  the 
same  profession,  and  a  daughter,  married  to  his 
favourite  pupil  Polybus,  who  arranged  and  pub- 
lished hs  works ;  and  he  formed  many  other  dis- 
ciples. He  acquired  a  high  reputation  among 
his  countrymen  which  has  descended  to  modern 
times  ;  and  his  opinions  have  been  respected  as  or- 
acles, not  only  in  the  schools  of  medicine,  but  even 
in  the  courts  of  law.  He  has  shared  with  Plato 
the  title  of  divine  ;  statues  and  temples  have  been 
erected  to  his  memory,  and  his  altars  covered 
with  incense,  like  those  of  iEsculapius  himself. 
Indeed,  the  qualifications  and  duties  required  in  a 
physician,  were  nevermore  fully  exemplified  than 
in  his  conduct,  and  more  eloquently  described 
than  by  his  pen.  He  is  said  to  have  admitted  no 
one  to  his  instructions  without  the  solemnity  of 
an  oath,  in  which  the  chief  obligations  are,  the 
most  religious  attention  to  the  advantages  of  the 
sick,  the  strictest  chastity,  and  inviolable  secrecy 
concerning  matters  which  ought  not  to  be  di- 
vulged. Besides  these  characteristics,  he  dis- 
played great  simplicity,  candour,  and  benevolence, 
with  unwearied  zeal  in  investigating  the  progress 
and  nature  of  disease,  and  in  administering  to 
their  cure.  The  books  attributed  to  him  amount 
to  72,  of  which,  however,  many  are  considered 
spurious  and  others  have  been  much  corrupted. 
The  most  esteemed,  and  generally  admitted  ge- 
nuine, are  the  essay  "  On  Air,  Water,  and  Situa- 
tion," the  first  and  third  books  of  "  Epidemics," 
that  on  "Prognostics,"  the  "Aphorisms,"  the 
treatise  "On  the  Diet  in  acute  Diseases,"  and 
that  "  On  Wounds  of  the  Head."  He  wrote  in 
the  Ionic  dialect,  in  a  pure  but  remarkably  con- 
cise style.  He  was  necessarily  deficient  in  the 
knowledge  of  anatomy,  as  the  dissection  of  hu- 
man bodies  was  not  then  allowed  ;  whence  his 
Physiology  also  is,  in  many  respects,  erroneous : 
but  he,  in  a  great  measure,  compensated  this  by 
unceasing  observation  of  diseases,  whereby  he  at- 
tained BO  much  skill  in  pathology  and  therapeu- 
tics, that  he  has  been  regarded  as  the  founder  of 
mediral  science  :  and  his  opinions  still  influence 
1  he  healing  art  in  a  considerable  degree.  He  dil- 
igently investigated  the  several  causes  of  diseases, 
but  especially  their  symptoms,  which  enabled  him 
readily  to  distinguish  them  from  each  other  :  and 
very* few  of  those  noticed  by  him  are  now  un- 
known, mostly  retaining  even  the  same  names. 
But  he  is  more  remarkably  distinguished  by  his 
Prognostics,  which  have  been  comparatively  little 
improved  since,  founded  upon  various  appear- 
ances in  the  state  of  the  patient  but  especially 
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upon  the  excretions.  His  attention  secrus  to  b 
been  directed  chiefly  to  these  in  consequence  of  a 
particular  theory.  He  supposed  that  there  are 
four  humours  in  the  body,  blood,  phlegm,  yellow 
and  black  bile,  having  different  degrees  of  heat  or 
coldness,  moisture  or  dryness,  and  that  to  certain 
changes  in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  these  all  dis- 
eases might  be!  referred  ;  and  farther,  that  in  acute 
disorders  a  concoction  of  the  morbid  humours 
took  place,  followed  by  a  Critical  discharge  which 
he  believed  to  happen  especially  on  certain  days. 
But  he  seems  to  have  paid  little,  if  any,  attention 
to  the  state  of  the  pulse.  He  advanced  another 
opinion,  which  has  since  very  generally  prevail- 
ed, that  there  is  a  principle,  or  power  in  the  sys- 
tem, which  he  called  Nature,  tending  to  the  pre- 
servation of  health,  and  the  removal  of  disease. 
He,  therefore,  advised  practitioners  carefully  to 
observe  and  promote  the  efforts  of  nature,  at  the 
same  time  correcting  morbid  states  by  their  op. 
posites,  and  endeavouring  to  bring  back  the  fluids 
into  their  proper  channels.  The  chief  part  of 
his  treatment  at  first  was  a  great  restriction  of 
the  diet ;  in  very  acute  diseases  merely  allowing 
the  mouth  to  be  moistened  occasionally  for  three 
or  four  days,  and  only  a  more  plentiful  dilution 
during  a  fortnight,  provided  the  strength  would 
bear  it:  afterwards  a  more  substantial  diet  was 
directed,  but  hardly  any  medicines,  except  gentle 
emetics,  and  laxatives,  or  glysters.  Where  these 
means  failed,  very  active  purgatives  were  employ- 
ed, as  hellebore,  elaterium,  &c,  or  sometimes 
the  sudorific  *regimen,  or  garlic  and  other  diure- 
tics. He  seems  cautious  in  the  use  of  narcotics, 
but  occasionally  had  recourse  to  some  of  the  pre- 
parations of  lead,  copper,  silver,  and  iron.  He 
bled  freely  in  cases  of  extreme  pain  or  inflamma- 
tion, sometimes  opening  two  veins  at  once,  so  as 
to  produce  fainting ;  and  also  took  blood  often 
by  cupping,  but  preferably  from  a  remote  part, 
with  a  view  of  producing  a  revulsion.  Where 
medicines  fail,  he  recommends  the  knife,  Or  even 
fire,  as  a  last  resource,  and  he  advises  trepanning, 
in  cases  of  violent  headache.  But  he  wishes 
the  more  difficult  operations  of  surgery  to  be  per- 
formed only  by  particular  persons,  who  might 
thereby  acquire  more  expertness. 

HIPPOCRATIC.  Relating  to  Hippocrates. 
See  Fades  hippocratica. 

HirpOLi'PATHt'M.  (From  in-Troj,  a  horse, 
and  XoraOoi,  the  lapathum.)  A  species  of  lapa- 
timm ;  so  named  from  its  size.  See  Rumex  pa- 
tientia. 

Hjppoma'ratiirum.  (From  irrn-os,  a  horse, 
and  fiapaOpov,  fennel :  so  named  from  its  size. ) 
See  Peucedanum  silaus. 

Hipposeli'num.  (From  irr-os,  a  horse,  and 
<T£,\u'oi',  purslane  ;  so  named  because  it  resembles 
a  large  kind  of  purslane.)  See  Smyrnium  olu- 
satrum. 

HIPPU'RIS.  (From  i-ros,  n  horse,  and  ovpa, 
a  tail.)  1.  Some  herbs  are  thus  named  because 
they  resemble  a  horse's  tail. 

2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
Dffian  system.  Class,  Monandria;  Order,  Mo- 
nogyma.     Mare's  tail. 

IIippurus  vulgaris.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  horse's  or  mare's  tail.  Equiselum  ;  Cau- 
da equina.  It  possesses  astringent  qualities,  and 
is  frequently  used  by  the  common  people  as  tea  in 
diarrhoeas  and  haemorrhages.  The  same  virtues 
are  also  attributed  to  the  Equixctum  arvente, 
fiturialile,  limoxum,  and  other  species,  which  arc 
directed  indiscriminately  by  the  term  Equis- 
ttum. 

HIFPUS.  (From  inn-os,  a  horse  ;  because  the 
(■Vf-  of  thooo  who  labour  tinder  this  affection  af 
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•  utn.uahy  twinkling  and  trembling,  as  is  usual 
.vith  thoM  who  ride  on  horseback.)  A  repeated 
,1  alternate  constriction  of  the  pupil, 
in,  or  convulsion  of  the  ins. 

I  In:.  (From  x"P>  thc  hand.)  Tne  Palm  of 
the  hand. 

Hira.  (From  hir,  the  palm  of  the  hand  ; 
because  it  is  usually  found  empty.)  The  intesti- 
niifii  iijunum. 

Hl'RciJS.     Tragus.    The  goat. 

Hilars  BEZ04RTICUS.  ( Quasi  hirlus  ;  from 
his  shaggy  hair. )  The  goat  which  affords  the 
oriental  bezoar. 

Hi'Rtitius.  (From  tpieo<;,  a  hedge  ;  because  it 
is  hedged  in  by  the  eye-lash. )     The  angle  of  the 

HHISUTTES.     A  trivial  name  in  Good's  No- 

\    Cm  a    ipeciei  of  disease   in   which    hair 

■   in   extraneous   parts,  or  superfluously   in 

parts  where  it  naturally  grows.     Trichosis  hir- 

sutirs. 

HIRSUTUS.  Hairy:  applied  to  leaves,  pe- 
tals, seeds,  k.c.  of  plants  ;  as  the  petals  of  the 
Menyanlhes  trifoliata  and  A.iclepias  crispa : 
nl  the  Scandix  trichosperma. 
HI'RTUS.  (A  contraction  of  hirsutns.) 
Hairy  :  applied  to  stems  of  plants,  as  that  of  the 
Cirastiwn  alpinum. 

BIRU'DO.  [Quati  haurudo;  from  haurio, 
to  draw  out  :   so  named  from  its  greediness  to  suck 

blood.)    See  Leech. 

HlRUDO  mk.iiii  inalis.     See  l^cech. 

IIIRUNDINA'RIA.        (From     hirundo,    the 

wallow  :    so  Ballad  from  the  resemblance  of  its 

pods  to  a  swallow. )     Swallow-wort,  or  asclepias. 

I.i/simatiiia    nummularia,   and   Asclepias 

mirt  to.rintm. 

Hiiuj'ndo.  (Ab  harendo ;  from  its  sticking 
i  to  the  eaves  of  houses. ) 

1.  The  swallow. 

CZ.  The  cavity  in  the  bend  of  the  arm. 

HlflPl'DVLA.  (From  hispidus,  rough:  so 
named  from  thc  rough,  woolly  surface  of  its 
stalks.  J      See  (imiphiilium. 

HI8PIDUS.  Bristly:  applied  to  stems,  seeds, 
&c.  of  plants.  Thc  Borago  officinalis  is  a  good 
example  of  the  Caulut  Mspidus:  the  seeds  of 
the  Daunt*  carota,  and  Galium  borrale. 

HOPGES,  Nathaniel,  son  of  the  Dean  of 
Hereford,  was  born  at  Kensington,  and  graduated 
Ixforu  in  1669.  lie  then  settled  iu  London, 
;md  Continued  there  during  the  plague,  when 
most  other  physicians  deserted  their  post.  He 
was  twice  taken  ill,  hut  by  timely  remedies  reco- 
vered. \lc  afterwards  published  an  authentic  ac- 
count of  the  disease,  which  appears  to  have  de- 
stroyed ti>>,5!)6  persons  in  the  year  1665.  It  is  to 
he  regretted,  that  a  person  who  had  performed 
■neb.  an  important  and  dangerous  service  to  his 
1i  llow-citi/.eiiH,  should  have  died  in  prison,  con- 
lined  lor  debt,  in  1684. 

HOFFMAN,  Frederic,  was  horn  at  Halle, 
in  Saxony,  1660.  Having  lost  his  parents  from 
m  epidemic  disease,  he  went  to  study  medicine  at 
.lena,  where  he  graduated  in  1681.  The  year 
following  he  published  an  excellent  tract  "De 
Cinnabar!  Antimonii,"  which  gained  him  great 
applause,  and  numerous  pupils  to  attend  a  course 
■  •I  chemical  lectures,  which  he  delivered  there. 
Hi  thin  practised  his  profession  for  two  years  at 
Minilen  with  \cry  good  success  ;  and  after  tra- 
Aclline,    to    HoDai  I. mil,  where  he  rr- 

li  tinction,  he  was  appoint- 
i  d,  mi  his  return  in    |6&5,  phi  lician  to  the  ^ani- 

ni.|  sBhaeani  ntry  to  i  rederic  William,  elec- 

i  •  I'd  the  whole  principality 
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of  Minden.  He  was,  however,  induced  to  settle 
in  1688  as  public  physician  at  Halberstadt ;  where 
he  published  a  treatise,  "  De  Insuflicientia  Acidi 
et  Viscidi."  An  university  being  founded  at 
Halle,  by  Frederic  HI.,  afterwards  first  King  of 
Prussia,  Hoffman  was  appointed  in  1693,  primary 
professor  of  Medicine,  and  composed  the  Statutes 
of  that  institution,  and  recommended  Stahl  as  his 
colleague.  He  was  most  active  in  his  profession- 
al duties  ;  and  by  the  eloquence  and  learning  dis- 
played in  his  lectures  and  publications,  he  ex- 
tended his  own  reputation,  and  that  of  the  new 
university.  He  was  admitted  into  the  scientific 
societies  at  Berlin,  Petersburgh,  and  London ; 
and  had  the  honour  of  attending  many  of  the 
German  Courts  as  physician.  Haller  asserts  that 
he  acquired  great  wealth  by  the  sale  of  various 
chemical  nostrums.  He  examined  many  of  the 
mineral  waters  in  Germany,  particularly  those  of 
Seidlitz,  which  he  first  introduced  to  public  no- 
tice in  1717.  The  year  after  he  commenced  the 
publication  of  his  "  Medicina  Rationalis  Syste- 
matica," which  was  received  with  great  applause 
by  the  faculty  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  is 
said  to  have  occupied  him  nearly  twenty  years. 
He  also  published  two  volumes  of  "Consulta- 
tions," and  three  books  of  select  chemical  obser- 
vations. In  1727,  he  was  created  Count  Palatine 
by  the  Prince  of  Swartzenburgh,  whom  he  car- 
ried through  a  dangerous  disease.  About  seven 
years  after,  he  attended  Frederic  William,  King  of 
Prussia,  and  is  said  by  dignified  remonstrance  to 
have  secured  himself  against  the  brutal  rudeness 
shown  by  that  monarch  to  those  about  him ;  he 
was  ultimately  distinguished  with  great  honours, 
and  invited  strongly  to  settle  at  Berlin,  but  de- 
clined it  on  account  of  his  advanced  age.  He 
continued  to  perform  his  duties  at  Halle  till  1742, 
in  which  year  he  died.  Hoffman  was  a  very  vo- 
luminous writer.  His  works  have  been  collected 
in  six  folio  volumes,  printed  at  Geneva.  They 
contain  a  great  mass  of  valuable  practical  matter, 
partly  original,  but  detailed  in  a  prolix  manner, 
and  intermixed  with  much  hypothesis.  He  has 
the  merit,  however,  of  first  turning  the  attention 
of  practitioners  to  the  morbid  affections  of  the 
nervous  system,  instead  of  framing  mere  me- 
chanical or  chemical  theories  :  but  he  did  not 
carry  the  doctrine  to  its  fullest  extent,  and  re  - 
tained  some  of  the  errors  of  the  humoral  patho- 
logy. He  pursued  the  study  of  chemistry  and 
pharmacy  with  considerable  ardour  ;  but  his 
practice  was  cautious,  particularly  in  advanced 
age,  trusting  much  to  vegetable  simples. 
Hog's  fennel.  See  Peucedanum. 
Ho'lcimos.  (From  cXato),  to  draw.)  Itsome- 
times  means  a  tumour  of  the  liver. 

HO'LCUS.  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Liunican  system.  Class,  Polygamia ; 
Order,  Monacia. 

2.  The  Indian  millet-seed,  which  is  said  to  be 
nutritive. 
Holcus  sorgum.     Guinea  com. 
HOLERACEUS.     See  Olerar.eous. 
Hollow  leaf.     See  Concavus. 
HOLLY.     Sec  Ihx. 
Holly,  knee.     See  Kuscus. 
Holly,  sea.     See  Eryngium. 
HOLHi'scus.     (Dim.  of  oX/ios,  a  mortar.) 

1.  A  small  mortar. 

2.  The  cavity  of  the  large  teeth,  because  they 
pound  the  food  as  in  a  mortar. 

HOLMITE.  A  new  mineral,  composed  of 
lime,  carbonic  acid,  alumina,  silica,  oxide  of  iron, 
and  water. 

Hoi.opiit  t  rnnrs.     (From  oXo?,  whole,  and 
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aAuk7<s,  a  pustule.)     Little  pimples  all  over  the 
body. 

Holo'stes.     See  Holosteus. 

Holo'steum.     See  Holosteus. 

Holo'steus.  (From  oAos,  whole,  and  o?eov, 
a  bone.)     Glue-bone.     See  Osteocolla. 

Holoto'nicus.  (From  0X05,  whole,  and  r«w, 
to  stretch.)  A  term  formerly  applied  to  diseases 
accompanied  with  universal  convulsion,  or  rigor. 

HOLY  THISTLE.  See  Centaurea  bene- 
dieta. 

HOLYWELL.  There  is  a  mineral  water  at 
this  place  arranged  under  the  class  of  simple  cold 
waters,  remarkable  for  its  purity.  It  possesses 
similar  virtues  to  that  of  Malvern.  See  Malvern 
water. 

Ho'ma.     An  anasarcous  swelling. 

Homberg's  phosphorus.  Ignited  muriate  of 
lime. 

Homberg's  salt.     See  Boracic  acid. 

HOMOGENEOUS.  (Homogenous;  from 
ofios,  like,  and  ytvos,  a  kind.)  Uniform,  of  a  like 
kind  or  species,  of  the  same  quality.  A  term 
used  in  contradistinction  to  heterogeneous,  when 
the  parts  of  the  body  are  of  different  qualities. 

HOMOPLA'TA.  (From  w/xos,  the  shoulder, 
and  ttX«7«,  the  blade.)     See  Scapula. 

HONEY.     See  Mel. 

HONEY-STONE.  Mellite.  Crystalhartz  of 
Mohs.  Pyramidal  honey-stone  of  Jameson. 
This  is  of  a  honey  colour,  distinctly  crystallized, 
and  occurs  on  bituminous  wood  and  earth  coal, 
and  is  usually  accompanied  with  sulphur  at  Ar- 
t.ern,  in  Thuringia. 

HONEY-SUCKLE.  See  Lonicera  pericly- 
menum. 

Hooded  leaf.     See  Cucullalus. 

HOOPING-COUGH.     See  Pertussis. 

HOP.     See  Humulus  lupulus. 

Hoplochri'sma.  (From  ottXov,  a  weapon, 
and  xpicixa,  a  salve. )  A  salve  which  was  ridicu- 
lously said  to  cure  wounds  by  consent ;  that  is, 
by  anointing  the  instrument  with  which  the 
wound  was  made. 

HORDE'OLUM.  (Diminutive  of  liordeum, 
barley.)  A  little  tumour  on  the  eyelids,  resem- 
bling a  barley-corn.  A  stye.  Scarpa  remarks, 
the  stye  is  strictly  only  a  little  boil,  which  pro- 
jects from  the  edge  of  the  eye-lids,  mostly  near 
the  great  angle  of  the  eye.  This  little  tumour, 
like  the  furunculus,  is  of  a  dark  red  colour,  much 
inflamed,  and  a  great  deal  more  painful  than 
might  be  expected,  considering  its  small  size. 
The  latter  circumstance  is  partly  owing  to  the 
vehemence  of  the  inflammation  producing  the 
stye,  and  partly  to  the  exquisite  sensibility  and 
tension  of  the  skin,  which  covers  the  edge  of  the 
eye-lids.  On  this  account,  the  hordeolum  very 
often  excites  fever  and  restlessness  in  delicate, 
irritable  constitutions  ;  it  suppurates  6lowly  and 
imperfectly ;  and,  when  suppurated,  has  no  ten- 
dency to  burst. 

The  stye,  like  other  furunculous  inflammations, 
forms  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  that  the 
best  mode  in  which  inflammatory  swellings  can 
end,  is  resolution  ;  for,  whenever  a  furunculous 
inflammation  extends  so  deeply  as  to  destroy  any 
of  the  cellular  substance,  the  little  tumour  can 
never  be  resolved,  or  only  imperfectly  so.  This 
event,  indeed,  would  rather  be  hurtful,  since 
there  would  still  remain  behind  a  greater  or 
smaller  portion  of  dead  cellular  membrane  ; 
whiA  sooner  or  later,  might  bring  on  a  renewal 
uf  thVstye,  in  the  same  place  as  before,  or  else 
become  converted  into  a  hard  indolent  body,  de- 
forming the  edge  of  the  eye-lid. 

HO'RDEUM.     {Ab  horrore  anstep ;  from  the 
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unpleasantness  of  its  beard  to  the  touch.)  i. 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnsran 
system.  Class,  Triandria;  Order,  Digynia. 
Barley. 

2.  The  pharmacopreial  name  of  the  common 
barley.     Sec  Hordeum  vulgare. 

Hordeum  causticum.     See  Cevadilla. 

Hordeum  distichon.  This  plant  affords  (hi 
barley  in  common  use.     See  Hordeum  vulgare. 

Hordeum  perlatcm.  See  Hordeum  vul- 
gare. 

Hordeum  vulgare.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  common  barley.  The  seed  called  barley 
is  obtained  from  several  species  of  hordeum,  but 
principally  from  the  vulgare,  or  common  or 
Scotch  barley,  and  the  distichon,  or  hordeum 
gallicum  vel  mundatum,  or  French  barley,  of 
Linmeus.  It  is  extremely  nutritious  and  muci- 
laginous, and  in  common  use  as  a  drink,  when 
boiled,  in  all  inflammatory  diseases  and  affections 
of  the  chest,  especially  where  there  is  cough  or 
irritation  about  the  fauces.  A  decoction  of  bar- 
ley with  gum,  is  considered  a  useful  diluent  and 
demulcent  in  dysury  and  strangury  ;  the  gum 
mixing  with  the  urine,  sheaths  the  urinary  canal 
from  the  acrimony  of  the  urine.  Among  the  an- 
cients, decoctions  of  barley,  npi%,  were  the  prin- 
cipal medicine,  as  well  as  aliment,  in  acute  dis- 
eases. Barley  is  freed  from  its  shells  in  mills, 
and  in  this  state  called  Scotch  and  French  barley. 
In  Holland,  they  rub  barley  into  small  round 
grains,  somewhat  like  pearls,  which  is  therefore 
called  pearl  barley,  or  hordeum  perlatum. 

HOREHOUND.     See  Marrubium. 

HORIZONTALS.  Horizontal:  applied  to 
leaves,  roots,  &c.  which  spread  in  the  greatest 
possible  degree  ;  as  the  leaves  of  Gcntiana  cam- 
pestris,  and  roots  of  the  Laserpitium  pruteni- 
cum. 

HO'RMINUM.  (From  opfinui,  to  incite, 
named  from  its  supposed  qualities  of  provoking 
venery.)     See  Salvia  sclarea. 

HORN.  An  animal  substance,  chiefly  mem- 
braneous, composed  of  coagulated  albumen,  with 
a  little  gelatin,  and  about  half  a  per  cent,  of 
phosphate  of  lime.  The  horns  of  the  buck  and 
hart  are  of  a  different  nature,  being  intermediate 
between  bone  and  horn.     See  Cornu. 

Horn  silver.    A  chloride  of  silver. 

HORNBLENDE.  A  sub-species  of  straight- 
edged  augite.     There  arc  three  varieties  of  it: 

1 .  Common  hornblende,  which  is  of  a  green- 
ish black  colour :  is  an  essential  ingredient  of 
the  mountain  rocks,  syenite  and  green  stone,  and 
occurs  frequently  in  granite,  gneiss,  &c.  It  is 
found  abundantly  in  the  British  isles,  and  on  the 
Continent. 

2.  Hornblende  slate,  of  a  colour  intermediate 
between  green  and  black.  It  occurs  in  beds  of 
guciss  in  many  parts  of  Scotland,  England,  and 
the  Continent. 

ti.  Basaltic  hornblende,  of  a  velvet  black 
colour.  It  is  found  embedded  in  basalt,  along 
with  olivine  and  augite,  at  Arthur's  Seat,  near 
Edinburgh,  and  in  basaltic  rocks  of  England, 
Ireland,  and  the  Continent. 

HORNSTONE.  Professor  Jameson's  ninth 
sub-species  of  rhomboidal  quartz. 

HORRIPILA'TIO.  Horripilation.  (From 
horror,  and  pilus,  a  hair. )  A  shuddering  or  a 
sense  of  creeping  in  different  parts  of  the  body. 
A  symptom  of  the  approach  of  fever. 

Horse-chesnut.  See  JEsculus  hippocasla- 
num. 

Horse-radtish.     See  Cochlearia  armoracin. 

HORSE-TAIL.     See  Hippurus  vulgaris. 

HORSTIUS,  Gregory,  was  born  at  Tonrau. 
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n  IblB.  Alter  »tudyin^  in  diflerent  parts  ol  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland,  he  graduated  at  Basil  in 
1606  and  was  soon  after  appointed  to  a  medical 
professorship  at  Wittenburg.  But  two  years 
after  he  received  a  similar  appointment  at  Gies- 
sen,  and  was  made  chief  physician  of  Hesse ; 
where  he  attained  considerable  reputation  in  his 
profession.  In  1722  he  went  to  Ulm,  on  an  invi- 
tation from  the  magistracy  as  public  physician 
and  president  of  the  college  ;  where  his  learning, 
skill,  and  humanity,  procured  him  general  <  s- 
teera.  He  died  in  1636.  His  works  were  collect- 
ed by  his  sons  in  three  folio  volumes. 

Hi)  KTUS.  (From  orior,  to  rise,  as  being 
the  place  where  vegetables  grow  up.)  1.  A 
garden. 

2.  The  genitals  of  a  woman,  which  is  the  re- 
pository of  thi   human  semen. 

Hort>  A  collection  of  dried  plants. 

HOUNDS- TONGUE.     See  Cynoslosxum. 

HOUSE-LEEK.  See  Sempervivum  tecto- 
■  inn. 

HI  HER,  John  James,  was  born  at  Basle  in 
1707,  and  graduated  there  at  the  age  of  26,  after 
studying  under  the  celebrated  llaller  and  other 
able  teachers.  Two  years  after  he  was  appoint- 
ed physician  to  the  Court  of  Itadcn  Dourlach. 
Mr  materially  assisted  llaller  in  his  work  on  the 
Hutany  of  Switzerland,  and  was  consequently 
invited  by  him  in  1738  to  be  dissector  at  Got- 
tingen. 

H'  speedily  rose  to  considerable  reputation 
there,  and  received  different  public  appointments. 
He  had  likewise  the  honour  of  being  elected  into 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  learned  societies  in 
Europe.  He  died  in  1778.  The  chief  objects  of 
lift  research  were  the  spinal  marrow,  and  the 
nerves  originating  from  it :  he  also  Inquired  into 
the  supposed  influence  of  the  imagination  of  the 
mother  on  the  iutiis,  and  into  the  cause  of  mis- 
carriages. 

HULiME,  Nathaniel,  was  born  at  Halifax, 
in  Yorkshire,  1732,  and  bred  to  the  profession  of 
a  surgeon-apothecary.  After  serving  some  time 
in  the  navy,  he  graduated  at  Edinburgh  in  1765. 
lie  linn  settled  in  London,  and  was  soon  after 
appointed  physician  to  the  General  Dispensary, 
the  first  institution  of  that  kind  established  in  the 
metropolis.  About  the  year  1775  he  was  elected 
physician  to  the  Charter-house.  In  1807  he  died, 
in  consequence  of  a  severe  bruise  by  a  fall.  He 
was  author  of  several  dissertations  on  scurvy, 
puerperal  lever,  &0.  He  also  made  a  series  of 
iiments  on  the  light  spontaneously  emitted 
from  various  bodies,  published  in  the  Philosophi- 
■  al  TraiWrtirmi  .  and  he  was  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  London  Practice  of  Physic. 

Ill  Ml.(  l\  \  II  A.  (From  hinmrto,  to 
make  moist.)  Medicines  which  are  supposed 
capable  of  softening  by  making  the  solids  of  the 
body  moist. 

HUMERAL.  HumtrdUa.  Belonging  to  the 
humerus  or  arm. 

eral    ARTr.KY.         Arteria   humeralis. 

riu-  axillary  artery,    baring 

l  the  tendon  of  the  great  pectoral  muscle, 

name  to  tie-  brachial  or  humeral  ar- 

>\  Inch  n.oi.e  it  retains  in  its  course  down  the 

arm  to  the  bend,  when  it  divides  into  the  radial 

and    ulnar   arteries.      |n    tlii.s   .  ee  0ff 

•  ular  branch  which  only 

■  ntion:   I.  Tht  mrttrim  profunda  ,w<- 

-  round  the  bai  k  ol  the  arm  to 

tin  exterior  mu-cle,  and  i*  often  named  the  upper 

tin -r   like    it,  called  ar- 

trrin  profunda  m/rnor,  or  the   lower  muscular 

■rtrrv  H        r  anattomoticui  major,  which 


anastomoses  round  the  elbow  with  the  brancue: 
of  the  ulnar  artery. 

Humeralis  musculus.     See  Deltoidei. 

HU'M ERUS.     (From  w//05,  the  shoulder. ) 

1.  The  arm,  as  composed  of  hard  and  soft 
parts,  from  the  shoulder  to  the  fore-arm. 

2.  The  shoulder. 

3.  The  bone  of  the  arm,  or  os  humeri,  os  ftrtf- 
chii.  A  long  cylindrical  bone,  situated  between 
the  scapula  and  fore-arm.  Its  upper  extremity  is 
formed  somewhat  laterally  and  internally,  into  a 
large,  round,  and  smooth  head,  which  is  admit- 
ted into  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  scapula. 
Around  the  basis  of  this  head  is  observed  a  cir- 
cular fossa,  deepest  anteriorly  and  externally, 
which  forms  what  is  called  the  neck  of  the  bone, 
and  from  the  edge  of  which  arises  the  capsular  li- 
gament, which  is  further  strengthened  by  a 
strong  membraneous  expansion,  extending  to  the 
upper  edge  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  and  to  the  co- 
racoid  process  of  the  scapula  ;  and  likewise  by 
the  tendinous  expansions  of  the  muscles,  inserted 
into  the  bead  of  the  humerus.  This  capsular  li- 
gament is  sometimes  torn  in  luxation,  and  be- 
comes an  obstacle,  to  the  easy  reduction  of  the 
bone.  The  articulating  surface  of  the  head  is  co- 
vered by  a  cartilage,  which  is  thick  in  its  middle 
part,  and  thin  towards  its  edges;  by  which 
means  it  is  more  convex  in  the  recent  st  b  eci  thin 
in  the  skeleton.  This  upper  extremity,  besides 
the  round  smooth  head,  affords  two  other  smaller 

firotuberances.       One   of   these,    which   is    the 
argest  of   the  two,   is  of  an  irregular    oblong 
shape,  and  is  placed  at  the  back  of  the  head  of 
the  bone,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  kind  of 
groove,  that  makes  a  part  of  the  neck.     This  tu- 
berosity is  divided,  at  its  upper  part,  into  three 
surfaces  ;  the  first  of  these,  which  is  the  smallest 
and  uppermost,  serves  for  the  insertion   of  the 
supraspinatus  muscle  ;  the  second  or  middlemost, 
for  the  insertion  of  the  infraspinatus  ;   and  the 
third,  which  is  the  lowest  and  hindmost,  for  the 
insertion  of  the  teres  minor.     The  other  smaller 
tuberosity   is    situated    anteriorly,   between    the 
larger  one  and  the  head   of  the   humerus,   and 
serves  for  the  insertion  of  the  subscapulars  mus- 
cle.    Between  these  two  tuberosities  there  is  a 
deep  groove   for  lodging  the  tendinous  head  of 
the  biceps  brachii ;   the  capsular  ligament  of  the 
joint  affording  here  a  prolongation,  thinner  than 
the  capsule  itself,  which  coveis  and  accompanies 
this  muscle  to  its  fleshy  portion,  where  it  gra- 
dually disappears  in  the  adjacent  cellular  mem- 
brane.    Immediately  below  its  neck,  the  os  hu- 
meri begins  to  assume  a  cylindrical  shape,  so  that 
here  the  body  of  the  bone  may  be  said  to  com- 
mence.    At  its  upper  part  is  observed  a  conti- 
nuation  of   the  groove    for   the   biceps,    which 
extends  downwards,  about  the  fourth  part  of  ths 
length  of  the  bone  in  an  oblique  direction.     The 
edges  of  this   groove    are  continuations    of  the 
greater  and  lesser   tuberosities,  and  serve  for  the 
attachment  of  the  pectoralis,  latissimus  dorai,  and 
teres  major  muscles.     The  groove  itself  is  lined 
with   a  glistening   substance   like    cartilage,  but 
which  seems  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  remains 
of  tendinous   fibres.      A    little   lower  down,    to- 
wards the  external  and  anterior  side  of  the  mid- 
dle  of  the  bone,  it  is  seen  rising   into  a  rough 
ridge  for  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid  muscle.     On 
each  side  of  this  ridge  the  bone  is  smooth,  and 
flat,    for   the    lodgment  of   the  brachialis    inter- 
ims muscle  ;  and  behind  the  middle  part  of  the 
outermost  side  of  the  ridge  is  a  channel,  for  the 
transmission  of  vessels  into  the  substance  of  the 
hone.     A  little  lower  down,  and  near  the  innet 
side  of  the  ridge,  there  is  sometimes  seen  men 
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another  channel,  which  is  intended  Car  the  same 
purpose.  The  os  humeri,  at  its  lower  extremity, 
becomes  gradually  broader  and  flatter,  so  as  to 
bave  this  end  nearly  of  a  triangular  shape.  The 
bone,  thus  expanded,  affords  two  surfaces,  of 
which  the  anterior  one  is  the  broadest,  and  some- 
what convex  ;  and  the  posterior  one  narrower  and 
smoother.  The  bone  terminates  in  four  large  pro- 
cesses, the  two  outermost  of  which  are  called  con- 
dyles, though  not  designed  for  the  articulation  of 
the  bone.  These  condyles,  which  are  placed  at 
some  distance  from  each  other,  on  each  side  of 
the  bone,  are  rough  and  irregular  protuberances, 
formed  for  the  insertion  oi  muscles  and  liga- 
ments, and  differ  from  each  other  in  size  and 
shape.  The  external  condyle,  when  the  arm  is 
in  the  most  natural  position,  is  found  to  be 
placed  somewhat  forwarder  than  the  other.  The 
internal  condyle  is  longer,  and  more  protuberant, 
than  the  external.  From  each  of  these  processes, 
a  ridge  is  continued  upwards,  at  the  side  of  the 
bone.  In  the  interval  between  the  two  condyles 
are  placed  the  two  articulating  processes,  conti- 
guous to  each  other,  and  covered  with  cartilage. 
One  of  these,  which  is  the  smallest,  is  formed 
into  a  small,  obtuse,  smooth  head,  on  which  the 
radius  plays.  This  little  head  is  placed  near  the 
external  condyle,  as  a  part  of  which  it  has  been 
sometimes  described.  The  other,  and  larger 
process,  is  composed  of  two  lateral  protuberances 
and  a  middle  cavity,  all  of  which  are  smooth  and 
covered  with  cartilage.  From  the  manner  in 
which  the  ulna  moves  upon  this  process,  it  has 
gotten  the  name  of  trochlea,  or  pulley.  The 
sides  of  this  pulley  are  unequal ;  that  which  is 
towards  the  little  head  is  the  highest  of  the  two  ; 
the  other,  which  is  contiguous  to  the  external 
condyle,  is  more  slanting,  being  situated  obliquely 
from  within  outwards,  so  that  when  the  fore-arm 
is  fully  extended,  it  does  not  form  a  straight  line 
with  the  os  humeri,  and,  for  the  same  reason, 
when  we  bend  the  elbow,  the  hand  comes  not  to 
the  shoulder,  as  it  might  be  expected  to  do,  but 
to  the  forepart  of  the  breast.  There  is  a  cavity 
at  the  root  of  these  processes,  on  each  of  the  two 
surfaces  of  the  bone.  The  cavity  on  the  anterior 
surface  is  divided  by  a  ridge  into  two,  the  external 
of  which  receives  the  end  of  the  radius,  and  the 
internal  one  lodges  the  coronoid  process  of  the 
ulna  in  the  flexions  of  the  fore-arm.  The  cavity 
on  the  posterior  surface,  at  the  basis  of  the 
pulley,  is  much  larger,  and  lodges  the  olecranon 
when  the  arm  is  extended.  The  internal  struc- 
ture of  the  os  humeri  is  similar  to  that  of  other 
Jong  bones.  In  new-born  infants,  bqth  the  ends 
of  the  bone  are  cartilaginous,  and  the  large  head, 
with  the  two  tubercles  abo7e,  and  the  condyles, 
with  the  two  articulating  processes  below,  be- 
come epiphyses  before  they  are  entirely  united 
to  the  rest  of  the  bone. 

HU'MILIS.  (From  humi,  on  the  ground: 
to  named  because  it  turns  the  eye  downwards, 
and  is  expressive  of  humility.)  See  Rectus  in- 
ferior oculi. 

HUMITE.  A  mineral  of  a  reddish  brown 
colour  found  near  Naples,  and  named  by  Count 
Bournon  in  honour  of  Sir  Abraham  Hume,  a  dis- 
tinguished cultivator  of  mineralogy. 

HU'MOR.  (Ab  humo,  from  the  ground ;  be- 
cause moisture  springs  from  the  earth. )  Humour, 
a  general  name  for  any  fluid  of  the  body  except 
the  blood. 

Humor  vitreus.  The  vitreous  humour  of 
the  eye,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  resem- 
blance to  melted  glass,  is  less  dense  than  the 
<Tjstalline,  but  more  than  the  aqueous  humour  ; 
I  is  very  considerable  in  tire  human  eve.  and 
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seems  to  be  formed  by  the  small  arteries  that  u% 
distributed  in  cells  of  the  hyaolid  membrane  •  it 
is  heavier  than  common  water,  slightly  albumi- 
nous and  saline. 
HUMOUR.     See  Humor. 
Humour,  aqueous.     See  Aqueous  humour 
Humour,  vitreous.     See  Humor  vitreus. 
Humours  of  the  Eye.     See  Eye. 
HUMUL1N.     The  narcotic  principle  of  the 
fruit  of  the  hop.     See  Humulus. 

HU'MULUS.  (From  humus,  the  ground :  so 
named  because,  without  factitious  support  it 
creeps  along  the  ground. )  The  name  oi  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  DuBcia  ■ 
Order,  Pentandria.     The  hop. 

Humulus  lupulus.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  hop-plant.  Lupulus;  Convolvulus  pertnnk. 
The  hop  is  the  floral  leaf  or  bractea  of  this  plant : 
it  is  dried  and  used  in  various  kinds  of  stron* 
beer.  Hops  have  a  bitter  taste,  less  ungrateful 
than  most  of  the  other  strong  bitters,  accompa- 
nied with  some  degree  of  warmth  and  aromatic 
flavour,  and  are  highly  intoxicating.  The  hop- 
flower  also  exhales  a  considerable  quantity  of  rts 
narcotic  power  in  drying  :  hence  those  who  sleep 
in  the  hop  houses  are  with  difficulty  roused  from 
their  slumber.  A  pillow  stuffed  with  these  flow- 
ers is  said  to  have  laid  our  late  monarch  to  sleep 
when  other  remedies  had  failed.  The  young 
sprouts,  called  hop-tops,  if  plucked  when  only  a 
foot  above  the  ground,  and  boiled,  are  eaten,  like 
asparagus,  and  are  a  wholesome  delicacy.  The 
active  or  narcotic  principle  of  the  hop,  is  called 
humulin. 

HUNGER.  Fames.  "  The  want  of  solid  ali- 
ments is  characterised  by  a  peculiar  sensation  in 
the  region  of  the  stomach,  and  by  a  general  fee- 
bleness, more  or  less  marked.  This  feeling  is 
generally  renewed  after  the  stomach  has  been 
for  some  time  empty  ;  it  is  variable  in  its  inten- 
sity and  its  nature  in  different  individuals,  and 
even  in  the  same  individual.  In  some  its  violence 
is  excessive,  in  others  it  is  scarcely  felt ;  some 
never  feel  it,  and  cat  only  because  the  hour  of  re- 
past is  come.  Many  persons  perceive  a  drawing, 
a  pressure  more  or  less  painful  in  the  epigastric' 
region,  accompanied  by  yawnings,  and  a  parti- 
cular noise,  produced  by  the  gases  contained  in 
the  stomach,  which  becomes  contracted.  When 
this  want  is  not  satisfied  it  increases,  and  may  be- 
come a  severe  pain  :  the  same  takes  place  with 
the  sensation  of  weakness  and  general  fatigue, 
which  is  felt,  and  which  may  increase,  so  as  to 
render  the  motions  difficult,  or  even  impossible.     . 

Authors  distinguish  in  hunger,  local  phenome- 
na, and  general  phenomena. 

This  distinction  is  good  in  itself,  and  may- 
be useful  for  study ;  but  have  not  mere  gra- 
tuitous suppositions  been  described  as  local 
or  general  phenomena  of  hunger,  the  existence 
of  which  was  rendered  probable  by  this  theory '! 
This  point  of  physiology  is  one  of  those  in 
which  the  want  of  direct  experiment  is  the 
most  strongly  felt.  The  pressure  and  con- 
traction of  the  stomach  are  considered  amon^; 
the  local  phenomena  of  hunger  :  '  the  sides  of 
that  viscus,'  it  is  said,  'become  thicker;  it 
changes  its  form  and  situation,  and  draws  the 
duodenum  a  little  towards  it ;  its  cavity  contains 
saliva  mixed  with  air,  mucosities,  bile,  which 
has  regurgitated  in  consequence  of  the  dragging 
of  the  duodenum  ;  the  quantity  of  these  humours 
increases  in  the  stomach  in  proportion  as  hunger 
is  of  longer  continuation.  The  cystic  bile  does 
not  flow  into  the  duodenum  ;  it  collects  in  the 
gall-bladder,  and  it  becomes  abundant  and  black 
acoordicsr  to  the  continuance  of  abstinence.    -A 
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•  hange  takes  place  in  the  order  of  the  circulation 
of  the  digestive  organs  ;  the  stomach  receives  less 
blood,  perhaps  on  account  of  the  flexion  of  these 
which  is  then  greater;  perhaps  by  the 
too  ul  tin  nerves,  in  consequence  of  this 
eou/ineinent,  the  influence  of  which  upon  the  cir- 
culation will  then  be  diminished.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  liver,  the  spleen,  the  epiploon,  receive 
more,  and  perlorm  the  office  of  diverticula  :  the 
liver  and  the  spleen,  because  they  are  less  sup- 
ported when  the  stomach  is  empty,  and  then  pre- 
sent a  more  easy  access  to  the  blood  ;  and  the 
epiploon,  became  the  vessels  are  then  less 
flexuovs,'  &c.  The  most  of  these  data  are  mere 
conjectures,  and  nearly  devoid  of  proof.  After 
twenty-four,  forty-eight,  and  even  sixty  hours  of 
complete  abstinence,  Dr.  Magendie  says  he 
never  saw  the  contraction  and  pressure  of  the 
stomach  of  which  some  authors  speak  :  this  organ 
has  always  presented  to  him  very  considerable 
dimensions,  particularly  in  its  splenic  extremity  ; 
it  was  only  after  the  fourth  and  fifth  day  that  it 
appeared  to  return  upon  itself,  to  diminish  much 
in  size,  and  slightly  in  position  ;  even  these  ef- 
fects are  not  strongly  marked  unless  fasting  has 
been  very  strictly  observed. 

Hn-li.it  thinks  that  tbe  pressure  sustained  by  the 
empty  stomach  is  equal  to  that  which  it  supports 
when  distended  by  aliments,  since,  says  he,  the 
sides  of  the  abdomen  are  compressed  in  propor- 
tion as  the  volume  of  the  stomach  diminishes. 
The  contrary  of  this  may  be  easily  proved  by 
putting  one  or  two  fingers  into  the  abdominal 
cavity,  after  having  made  an  incision  in  its  sides  ; 
it  will  then  be  easily  seen  that  the  pressure  sus- 
tained by  the  viscera,  is  in  a  certain  degree,  in  di- 
rect proportion  to  the  distension  of  the  stomach  ; 
if  the  stomach  is  full,  the  finger  will  bo  stronger 
. ,  and  the  viscera  will  press  outward  to  cs- 
Oapc  thrown  the  opening  ;  if  it  is  empty,  the 
pressure  will  he  very  trifling,  and  the  viscera  will 
nave  little  tendency  to  pass  out  from  the  abdomi- 
nal cavity.  It  must  be  understood  that  in  this 
experiment  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  abdominal 
muscles,  when  they  are  relaxed,  ought  not  to  be 
confounded  with  that  which  they  exert  when  con- 
tracted with  force.  Also,  when  the  stomach  is 
I'inpty,  all  the  reservoirs  contained  in  the  abdo- 
men aie  more  easily  distended  by  the  matters 
which  remain  some  time  in  them.  Perhaps  this 
is  the  principal  reason  why  bile  then  accumulates 
in  the  gall-bladder.  With  regard  to  the  presence 
of  bile  in  the  stomach,  that  some  persons  regard 
as  the  cause  of  hunger,  unless  in  certain  sickly 
< -.isi  -  lidr  dot  I  not  enter  it,  though  it  continues  to 
/low  into  the  small  intestine. 

The  quantity  of  mucus  that  the  cavity  of  the 
.stomach  presents  um  much  greater  in  proportion 
to  the  prolongation  of  abstinence. 

Relatively  to  the  quantity  of  blood  which  goes 

to  the  stomach  when  empty,  in  proportion  to  the 

volume  of  its  vessels,  ami  the  mode  of  circulation 

which  then  exists,  the  general   opinion   is  that  it 

I   tin-  fluid  than  when   it   is   full  of 

:   but,  far  from  being  in  this  respect  in 

ii  with  the  other  abdominal  organs,  this 

dupoahioo  appears  to  be  common  to  all  the  or- 

■  ontaim  d  in  the  abdomen. 

To  the  ginei  al  phenomena  of  hunger  is  ascribed 

I    weakness   and  diminution  df  the  action  of  all 

.us  ;    the   circulation  and  the  respiration 

low,  the    he«l   Ol   the    body  lowers,   the 

■|  in  'lions  dimmish,  the    whole  of  "the  functions 

't.d  null   paoro  difficulty.    The  absorp- 
tion alone   is    said  to    become   more   acthe,    but 

nothing  is  ttrictrj  demonstrated  in  this  respect. 
tit<   itself,  which  j-  oid-. 
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degree,  ought  to  be  distinguished  from  that  feci 
ing  which  induces  us  to  prefer  one  sort  of  food 
to  another,  from  that  which  causes  us,  during  a 
repast,  to  choose  one  dish  rather  than  another, 
fee. 

These  feelings  are  very  different  from  real  hun- 
ger, which  expresses  the  true  wants  of  the  econo- 
my ;  they  in  a  great  measure  depend  on  civiliza- 
tion, on  habits  and  certain  ideas  relative  to  the 
properties  of  aliments.  Some  of  them  are  in 
unison  with  the  season,  the  climate,  and  then  they 
are  equally  legitimate  as  hunger  itself ;  such  is 
that  which  inclines  us  to  a  vegetable  regimen  in 
hot  countries,  or  during  the  heats  of  summer. 

Certain  circumstances  render  hunger  more  in- 
tense, and  cause  it  to  return  at  nearer  intervals  : 
such  as  a  cold  and  dry  air,  winter,  spring,  cold 
baths,  dry  frictions  upon  the  skin,  exercise  On 
horse-back,  walking,  bodily  fatigue,  and  gene- 
rally all  the  causes  that  put  the  action  of  tbe  or- 
gans in  play,  and  accelerate  the  nutritive  process 
with  which  hunger  is  essentially  connected. 
Some  substances,  being  introduced  into  the  sto- 
mach, excite  a  feeling  like  hunger,  but  which 
ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  it. 

There  are  causes  which  diminish  the  intensity 
of  hunger,  and  which  prolong  the  periods  at 
which  it  habitually  manifests  itself :  among  this 
number  are  the  inhabiting  of  hot  countries,  and 
humid  places,  rest  of  the  body  and  mind,  depres- 
sing passions,  and  indeed  all  the  circumstances 
that  interrupt  the  action  of  the  organs,  and  di- 
minish the  activity  of  nutrition.  There  are  also 
substances  which,  being  brought  into  the  digestive 
canals,  prevent  hunger,  or  cause  it  to  cease,  as 
opium,  hot  drinks,  &c. 

With  respect  to  the  cause  of  hunger,  it  has 
been,  by  turns,  attributed  to  the  providence  of  the 
vital  principle,  to  the  frictions  of  the  sides  of  the 
stomach  against  each  other,  to  the  dragging  of  the 
liver  upon  the  diaphragm,  to  the  action  of  bile 
upon  the  stomach,  to  the  acrimony  and  acidity  of 
the  gastric  juice,  to  fatigue  of  the  contracted  fibres 
of  the  stomach,  to  compression  of  the  nerves  of 
this  viscus,  &c.  &c. 

Hunger  arises,  like  all  other  internal  sensations, 
from  the  action  of  the  nervous  system  ;  it  has  no 
other  seat  than  this  system  itself,  and  no  other 
causes  than  the  general  laws  of  organization. 
What  very  well  proves  the  truth  of  this  assertion 
is,  that  it  sometimes  continues  though  the  stomach 
is  tilled  with  food ;  that  it  cannot  be  produced 
though  the  stomach  has  been  some  time  empty  ; 
lastly,  that  it  is  so  subject  to  habit  as  to  cease 
spontaneously  after  the  habitual  hour  of  repast 
is  over.  This  is  true  not  only  of  the  feeling 
which  takes  place  in  the  region  of  the  stomach, 
but  also  of  the  general  weakness  that  accompanies 
it,  and  which,  consequently,  cannot  be  considered 
as  real,  at  least  in  the  first  instant  in  which  it  is 
manifested." 

HUNTER,  William,  was  born  in  1718,  at 
Kilbride  in  Scotland.  He  was  educated  for  the 
church  at  Glasgow  ;  but  feeling  scruples  against 
subscription,  and  having  become  acquainted  with 
the  celebrated  Cullcn,  he  determined  to  pursue 
the  medical  profession.  After  living  three  years 
with  that  able  teacher,  who  then  practised  as  a 
surgeon  apothecary  at  Hamilton,  he  went  to 
Edinburgh  in  November  1740;  and  in  the  follow- 
ing summer  came  to  London  with  a  recommen- 
dation to  Dr.  James  Douglas,  who  engaged  him 
to  assist  in  his  dissections,  and  superintend  the 
education  of  his  son.  He  was  also  enabled  by 
that  physician's  liberality  to  attend  St.  George's 
Hospital,  and  other  teachers  ;  but  death  deprived 
him  of  so  valuable  a  friend  within  a  year,     llow- 
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•ever,  he  remained  in  the  family,  and  prosecuted 
his  studies  with  great  zeal.  In  1743,  he  commu- 
nicated to  the  Royal  Society  a  paper  on  the 
structure  and  diseases  of  articulating  cartilages, 
which  was  much  admired.  He  now  formed  the 
design  of  teaching  anatomy ;  and,  after  encoun- 
tering some  difficulties,  commenced  by  giving  a 
course  on  the  operations  of  surgery  to  a  society 
of  navy  surgeons  in  lieu  of  Mr.  Samuel  Sharpe. 
At  first  he  felt  considerable  solicitude  in  speak- 
ing in  public  ;  but  gradually  this  wore  off,  and  he 
evinced  a  remarkable  facility  in  expressing  him- 
self with_  perspicuity  and  elegance.  He  gave  so 
much  satisfaction,  that  he  was  requested  to  extend 
the  plan  to  anatomy,  which  he  began  accordingly 
in  1746.  His  success  was  considerable,  but  having 
somewhat  embarrassed  himself  at  first  by  assist- 
ing his  friends,  he  was  obliged  to  adopt  proper 
caution  in  lending  money ;  which,  with  his  ta- 
lents,  industry,  and  economy,  enabled  him  to  ac- 
quire an  ample  fortune.  In  1748,  he  accompanied 
his  pupil,  young  Douglas,  on  a  tour,  and  having 
seen  the  admirable  injections  of  Albinus  at  Ley- 
den,  he  was  inspired  with  a  strong  emulation  to 
excel  in  that  branch.  On  his  return  he  relin- 
quished the  profession  of  surgery,  and  devoted 
himself  to  midwifery,  to  which  his  person  and 
manners  well  adapted  him  ;  and  having  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  Middlesex  and  British  lying-in 
hospitals,  as  well  as  favoured  by  other  circum- 
stances, he  made  a  rapid  advance  in  practice. 
In  1750  he  obtained  a  doctor's  degree  from  Glas- 
gow, and  was  afterwards  often  consulted  as  a  phy- 
sician in  cases,  which  required  peculiar  anatomi- 
cal skill.  Six  years  after  he  was  admitted  a  li- 
centiate of  the  College  in  London  ;  and  also  a 
member  of  the  society,  by  which  the  "Medical 
Observations  and  Enquiries"  were  published. 
He  enriched  that  work  with  many  valuable  com- 
munications ;  particularly  an  account  of  the  dis- 
ease, since  called  Aneurismal  Varix,  a  case  of 
emphysema,  with  practical  remarks,  wherein  he 
showed  the  fat  to  be  deposited  in  distinct  vesicles  ; 
and  some  observations  on  the  retroversion  of  the 
uterus :  and  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Fothergill,  he 
was  chosen  president  of  that  society.  In  1762  he 
published  his  "Medical  Commentaries,"  in  which 
he  laid  claim,  with  much  asperity,  to  several  ana- 
tomical discoveries,  especially  relative  to  the  ab- 
sorbent system,  in  opposition  to  the  second  Monro 
of  Edinburgh,  He  was  extremely  tenacious  of 
his  rights  in  this  respect,  and  would  not  allow 
them  to  be  infringed  even  by  his  own  brother.  It 
must  be  very  difficult,  and  of  little  importance, 
to  decide  such  controversies  ;  especially  as  the 
principal  points  concerning  the  absorbent  system 
had  been  stated  as  early  as  1726,  in  a  work 
printed  at  Paris  by  M.  Noguez.  About  the  same 
period,  the  Queen  being  pregnant,  Dr.  Hunter 
was  consulted ;  and  two  years  after  he  was  ap- 
pointed her  physician  extraordinary.  In  1767  he 
was  chosen  a  fellow  of  the  Koyal  Society,  to 
which  he  communicated  some  papers  ;  and  in 
the  year  following  he  was  appointed  by  the  King 
professor  of  Anatomy  to  the  Royal  Academy  on 
its  first  institution ;  lie  was  also  elected  into  the 
society  of  Antiquaries,  and  some  respectable  for- 
eign associations.  In  1775  he  published  a  splendid 
work,  which  had  occupied  him  for  24  years  pre- 
viously, "The  Anatomy  of  the  Gravid  Uterus," 
illustrated  by  plates,  admirable  for  their  accuracy, 
as  well  as  elegance  ;  among  other  improvements, 
the  membrana  decidua  reflexa,  discovered  by  him- 
self, was  here  first  delineated.  He  drew  up  a 
detailed  description  of  the  figures;  which  was 
published  after  his  death  by  his  nephew,  Dr. 
Baillie.  Another  posthumous  publication,  dc- 
486 
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servedly  much  admired,  was  the  "Two  Intro 
ductory  Lectures"  to  his  anatomical  course.  Ai 
his  wealth  increased,  he  formed  the  noble  design 
of  establishing  an  anatomical  school ;  and  pro- 
posed to  government,  on  the  grant  of  a  piece  of 
ground,  to  build  a  proper  edifice,  and  endow  a 
perpetual  professorship  :  but  this  not  being  ac- 
ceded to,  he  set  about  the  establishment  in  Great 
Windmill-street,  where  he  collected  a  most  valua- 
ble museum  of  anatomical  preparations,  subjects 
of  natural  history,  scarce  books,  coins,  &c.  to 
which  an  easy  access  was  always  given.  He  con- 
tinued to  lecture  and  practise  till  near  the  period 
of  his  death  in  1783.  He  bequeathed  the  use  of 
his  museum  for  30  years  to  Dr.  Baillie ;  after 
which  it  was  to  belong  to  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow. 

HUNTER,  John,  was  born  ten  years  after  his 
brother  William.     His  early  education  was  much 
neglected,  and  his   temper  injured,  through  his 
mother's  indulgence.     At   a  proper  age  he  was 
put  under  a  relation,  a  carpenter  and  cabinet- 
maker, who  failed  in  his  business.    Hearing  at 
this  period  of  his  brother's  success,  he  applied  to 
become  his  assistant,  and  accordingly  came  to 
London  in  the  autumn  of  1748.    He  made  such 
proficiency  in  dissection,  that  he  was  capable  of 
undertaking  the  demonstrations  in  the  following 
season.      During  the  summer  he  attended  the 
surgical  practice  at   different  hospitals ;  and  in 
1756   he  was    appointed   house-surgeon  at   St. 
George's.     He  had  been  admitted  by  his  brother 
to  a  partnership  in  the  lectures  the  year  before. 
After  labouring  about  ten  years  with  unexampled 
ardoHr  in  the  study  of  human  anatomy,  he  turned 
his  attention  to  that  of  other  animals,  with  a  view 
to  elucidate  physiology.     His  health  was  so  much 
impaired  by  these  pursuits,  that  in  1760  he  went 
abroad  as  surgeon  on  the  staff,  and  thus  acquired 
a  knowledge  of  gun-shot  wounds.     On  his  return 
after  three  years,  he  settled  in  London  as  a  sur- 
geon, and  gave  instructions  in  dissection  and  the 
performance  of  operations  ;    and  he  continued, 
with  great  zeal,'  his  researches  into  comparative 
anatomy,  and   natural  history.     Several  papers 
were  communicated  by  him  to  the  Royal  Society 
of  which  he   was   elected   a  member  in   1767. 
About  this  time,  by  his  brother's  interest,  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  surgeons  at  1st.  George's 
Hospital  ;  and  his  professional  reputation  was  ra- 
pidly increasing.     In  1771  he  published  the  first 
part  of  his  work  on  the  teeth,  displaying  great 
accuracy  of  research :  and  two  years  alter  he 
began  a   course  of  lectures  on  the  principles  of 
surgery.     He  tell  short  of  his  brother  in  methodi- 
cal arrangement,  and  facility  of  expressing  his 
ideas,  and  iuiki  <t  adopted  a   peculiar  language, 
perhaps  in  part  from  the  deficiency  of  his  educa- 
tion ;  but  he  certainly  brought  forward  many  in- 
genious speculations  in  physiology  and  pathology, 
and  suggested  some  important  practical  improve- 
ments, particularly  the   operat  on   for  popliteal 
aneurism.     In  1776  he  was  appointed  surgeon-ex- 
traordinary to  the  King  ;  and  soon  after  received 
marks  of  distinction  from  several  foreign  socie- 
ties.    His  emoluments  increasing,  he  took  a  large 
house  in  Leicester-square,  and  built  a  spacious 
museum,  which,  he  continued  to  store  with  sub- 
jects in  comparative  anatomy,  at  a  very  great  ex- 
pence.     The  post  of  Deputy- Surgeon-General  to 
the  army  was  conferred  upon  him  in  1786  ;  and 
in  the  same  year  his  great  work  on  the  venereal 
disease  appeared,  which  will  ever  remain  a  monu- 
ment to  his  extraordinary  sagacity  and  talent  for 
observation.     He  also  published   at  this  period 
"  Observations  on  the  Animal  GCconomy,"  chiefly 
composed  of  papers  already  printed  in  the  Phil"- 
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tactions.     In  1790  he  was  appointed 
tor-General    of    Hospitals,    and    Surgeon- 
,1  t„  the  army  ;   when  he  resigned  his  lec- 
ture!, to  Mr.  Borne,  whose  sister  he  had  maimed. 
,1  been  for  two  years  before  labouring  under 
symptoms  of  organic   disease    about   the   heart, 
h  were  aggravated  by  any  sudden  exertion, 
or  agitation  of  his  mind  ;    these  increased  pro- 
nely, and  in  October  1793,  while  at  the  hoa- 
■  Mi.il,  being    rexed  by  some    untoward    circura- 
■tai.ee,  he  suddenly  expired.     He  left  a  valuable 
treatise  on  the  blood,  inflammation,  and  gun-shot 
muds,  which  was  published   soon  after  with  a 
hie  prefixed,  by  his  brother-in-law,     His  museum 
was  directed  to  be  offered  to  the  purchase  of  Go- 
vernment:    it  was  bought  foi   15,000/.   and    pre- 
-ented  to  the  college  of  Surgeons,  on  condition  of 
their  opening  it   to  public  inspection,  and  giving 
i  i.  oton  i  annuity  explanatory  of  its  con- 
tents.   The  preparations  are  arranged  so  as  to  ex- 
hibit all  the  gradations  of  nature,  from  the  sim- 
plest  state  ofanimated  existence  up  to  man,  ac- 
cording to   the  different  functions.     It   compre- 
hends also  a  large  series  of  entire  animals,  skele- 
tons of  almost  every  genus,  and  other  subjects  of 
natural  history. 

HURTSICKLE.       (So  called  because   it  is 
troublesome  to  cut  down,  and  sometimes  notches 
I  intaurea  cyanus. 
II1SK.     See  (iluma. 

Ill  XII  AM,  .Ion n,  was  born  about  the  end  of 
the  17th  century,  and  practised  as  a  physician, 
witli  considerable  reputation,  at  Plymouth,  where 
he  died  in  1768.  His  writings  display  great  learn- 
ing and  talent  for  observation.  He  kept  a  regis- 
ter of  the  weather  and  prevailing  diseases  for 
nearly  thirty  years,  which  was  published  in  Latin, 
in  three  volumes.  He  was  early  elected  into  the 
Koyal  Society,  and  Communicated  several  papers 
on  pathology  and  morbid  anatomy.  But  his  lame 
rests  chiefly  upon  his  "  Essay  on  Fevers,"  which 
went  through  several  editions  ;  a  dissertation 
being  afterwards  added  on  the  malignant  sore 
throat. 

HYACINTH.     1.  A  sub-species  of  pyramidal 
/irron.     It  comes  from  Ceylon,  and  is  much  es- 
I  as  a  gem. 
2.  See  llyarinthus. 

HYA( TNTlll'S.     (vSaid   by  the  poets  to  be 

named  from  the  friend  of  Apollo,  who  was  turned 

into  tin-  dower, )     The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants. 

,  //  randria;  Older,  Mono^ynia. 

Hy  ■.<  ini  in  in  mi  si  ari.     Mutcari.     Thesys- 

it it-  name  ol  the   luusk-grape  flower,   which, 

irdfalg  to  Hay,  possesses  emetic  and  diuretic 

HtacintHUI    NON    SCRIPTOS.       Hare-bells. 
The  systematic  name  of  the   blue-bells,  so  com- 
mon in  our  hedge  in  spring.     Tin  mots  are  bul- 
bous ;  the  flower-  iiited.      Galen  con- 
id  the  root  as  a    remedy  in   jaundice.      It   is 
,1  among  the  astringents,  hut  of  very  inferior 

HYALITE.      A   transparent   silecious  stone, 

which  is  often    cut  into   ring-stones,   found    near 

iirl  on  the  Maine. 

HYALOIDES,        (Mmbrana    hyaloides; 

.  .'lass,  and  Mi'm,  likeness.)  Mcmbrana 

Capsule  ol  the  vitreous  humour. 

Tie  membrane  enclosing  the  vitreous 

burnout  ol  ii. 

HYBERNAC1  LUM.      This  ii    defined    by 

Linn. i  ii-  to  In   a    pari  ol  the  plant  which  protects 
die  embi  \  o  herb  from  external  injui  i 

An  organic  body  which  sprouts  from  the  sur- 
I'.uis  oi  .i  plant,  enclosing  the  ru- 
tin* new  shoot,  and  which  is  capable 
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of  evolving  a  new  individual  perfectly  similar  to 
the  parent.  This  is  a  modification  of  the  defini- 
tion of  Gartner. — Thompson. 

Hyboma.  A  gibbosity  of  the  spine. 
HYBRID.  (Hybrida,  from  vBpis,  an  injury  ; 
because  its  nature  is  tainted. )  A  monstrous  pro- 
duction of  two  different  species  of  animals  or 
plants.  In  the  former  it  is  called  mongrel,  or 
mule.  Neither  the  animal  nor  the  seeds  oi  hybrid 
plants  propagate  their  species. 

HYDA'RTHRUS.  (Prom  vdup,  water,  and 
ap9pov,  a  joint.)  Hydarthron.  Hydarthros. 
Spina  ventosa  of  the  Arabian  writers,  Rhazes 
and  Avicenna.  White-swelling.  The  white- 
swelling,  in  this  country,  is  a  peculiarly  common 
and  exceedingly  terrible  disease.  The  varieties 
of  white- swelling  are  very  numerous,  and  might 
usefully  receive  particular  appellations.  System- 
atic writers  have  generally  been  content  with  a 
distinction  into  two  kinds,  viz.  rheumatic  and 
ftcrophulous.  The  last  species  of  the  disease 
they  also  distinguish  into  such  tumours  as  prima- 
rily affect  the  bones,  and  then  the  ligaments  and 
soft  parts  ;  and  into  other  cases,  in  which  the  lig- 
aments and  soft  parts  become  diseased  before 
there  is  any  morbid  affection  of  the  bones. 

These  divisions,  Mr.  Samuel  Cooper,  in  his 
Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Joints,  proves  to 
be  not  sufficiently  comprehensive  ;  and  the  pro- 
priety of  using  the  term  rheumatic  he  thinks  to 
be  very  questionable. 

The  knee,  ankle,  wrist,  and  elbow,  are  the 
joints  most  subject  to  white-swellings.  As  the 
name  of  the  disease  implies,  the  skin  is  not  at  all 
altered  in  colour.  In  some  instances,  the  swell- 
ing yields,  in  a  certain  degree,  to  pressure  ;  but 
it  never  pits,  and  is  almost  always  sufficiently 
firm  to  make  an  uninformed  examiner  believe  that 
the  bones  contribute  to  the  tumour.  The  pain  is 
sometimes  vehement  from  the  very  first ;  in  other 
instances,  there  is  hardly  the  least  pain  in  the 
beginning  of  the  disease.  In  the  majority  of 
scrophulous  white-swellings,  let  the  pain  be  tri- 
vial or  violent,  it  is  particularly  situated  in  one 
part  of  the  joint,  viz.  either  the  centre  of  the  ar- 
ticulation, or  the  head  of  the  tibea,  supposing 
the  knee  affected.  Sometimes  the  pain  contin- 
ues without  interruption  ;  sometimes  there  are  in- 
termissions ;  and  in  other  instances  the  pain  re- 
curs at  regular  times,  so  as  to  have  been  called, 
by  some  writers,  periodical.  Almost  all  authors 
describe  the  patient  as  suffering  more  uneasiness 
in  the  diseased  part,  when  he  is  warm,  and  par- 
ticularly when  he  is  in  this  condition  in  bed. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  in  the 
majority  of  instances,  the  swelling  is  very  incon- 
siderable, or  there  is  even  no  visible  enlargement 
whatever.  In  the  little  depressions,  naturally 
situated  on  each  side  of  the  patella,  a  fulness  first 
shows  itself,  and  gradually  spreads  all  over  the  af- 
fected joint. 

The  patient  unable  to  bear  the  weight  of  his 
body  on  the  disordered  joint,  in  consequence  of 
the  great  increase  of  pain  thus  created,  gets  into 
the  habit  of  only  touching  the  ground  with  his 
toes:  and  the  knee  being  generally  kept  a  little 
bent  in  this  manner,  soon  loses  the  capacity  ol 
becoming  extended  again.  When  white-swell- 
ing have  lasted  a  while,  the  knee  is  almost  al- 
ways found  in  a  permanent  state  of  flexion.  In 
scrophulous  cases  of  this  kind,  pain  constantly 
precedes  any  appearance  of  swelling  :  hut  the  in- 
terval between  the  two  symptoms  differs  verv 
iiiucli  in  different  subjects. 

The  morbid  joint,  in  the  course  of  time,  ac- 
quires a  vast  magnitude.  Still  the  integuments 
retain  their  natural  clour,  and  remain  unaffected 
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The  enlargement  of  the  articulation,  however,  al- 
ways seems  greater  than  it  really  is,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  emaciation  of  the  limb  both  above 
and  below  the  disease. 

An  appearance  of  blue  distended  veins,  and  a 
shining  smoothness,  are  the  only  alterations  to 
be  noticed  in  the  skin  covering  the  enlarged  joint. 
The  shining  smoothness  seems  attributable  to  the 
distension,  which  obliterates  the  natural  furrows 
and  wrinkles  of  the  cutis.  When  the  joint  is 
thus  swollen,  the  integuments  cannot  be  pinched 
up  into  a  fold,  as  they  could  in  the  state  of  health, 
and  even  in  the  beginning  of  the  disease. 

As  the  distemper  of  the  articulation  advances, 
collections  of  matter  form  about  the  part,  and  at 
length  burst.  The  ulcerated  openings  sometimes 
heal  up ;  but  such  abscesses  are  generally  followed 
by  other  collections,  which  pursue  the  same 
course.  In  some  cases,  these  abscesses  form  a 
few  months  after  the  first  affection  of  the  joint  ; 
on  other  occasions,  several  years  elapse,  and  no 
suppuration  of  this  kind  makes  its  appearance. 

Such  terrible  local  mischief  must  necessarily 
produce  constitutional  disturbance.  The  patient's 
health  becomes  gradually  impaired ;  he  loses 
both  his  appetite  and  natural  rest  and  sleep  ;  his 
pulse  is  small  and  frequent ;  and  obstinate  debili- 
tating diarrhoea  and  profuse  nocturnal  sweats 
ensue.  Such  complaints  are  sooner  or  later  fol- 
lowed by  dissolution,  unless  the  constitution  be 
relieved  in  time,  either  by  the  amendment  or  re- 
moval of  the  diseased  part.  Indifferent  patients, 
however,  the  course  of  the  disease,  and  its  ef- 
fects upon  the  system,  vary  very  much  in  relation 
to  the  rapidity  with  which  they  occur. 

Rheumatic  white-swellings  are  very  distinct 
diseases  from  the  scrophulous  distemper  of  large 
joints.  In  the  first,  the  pain  is  said  never  to  oc- 
cur without  being  attended  with  swelling.  Scro- 
phulous white-swellings,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
always  preceded  by  a  pain,  which  is  particularly 
confined  to  one  point  of  the  articulation.  In 
rheumatic  cases,  the  pain  is  more  general,  and 
diffused  over  the  whole  joint. 

With  respect  to  the  particular  causes  of  all 
such  white-swellings  as  come  within  the  class  of 
rheumatic  ones,  little  is  known.  External  irrita- 
tion, either  by  exposure  to  damp  or  cold,  or  by 
the  application  of  violence,  is  often  concerned  in 
bringing  on  the  disease  ;  but  very  frequently  no 
cause  of  this  kind  can  be  assigned  for  the  com- 
plaint. As  for  scrophulous  white-swellings,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  under  the  influence 
of  a  particular  kind  of  constitution,  termed  a 
scrophulous  or  strumous  habit.  In  this  sort  of 
temperament,  every  cause  capable  of  exciting  in- 
flammation, or  any  morbid  and  irritable  state  of 
a  large  joint,  may  bring  such  disorder  as  may 
end  in  the  severe  disease  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking. 

In  a  man  of  a  sound  constitution,  an  irritation 
of  the  kind  alluded  to  might  only  induce  common 
healthy  inflammation  of  the  affected  joint. 

In  scrophulous  habits,  it  also  seems  probable 
that  the  irritation  of  a  joint  is  much  more  easily 
produced  than  in  the  other  constitutions  ;  and  no 
one  can  doubt  that,  when  once  excited  in  scro- 
phulous habits,  it  is  much  more  dangerous  and 
difficult  of  removal  than  in  other  patients. 

HYDATID.  (Hydatts ;  from  vowp,  water.) 
1.  A  very  singular  animal,  formed  like  a  bladder, 
and  distended  with  an  aqueous  fluid.  These  ani- 
mals are  sometimes  formed  in  the  natural  cavities 
of  the  body,  as  the  abdomen  and  ventricles  of  the 
brain,  but  more  frequently  in  the  liver,  kidney, 
and  lungs,  where  they  produce  diseased  actions 
of  those  viscera.  Cullen  arranges  these  :>fi"eciions 
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in  the  ciass  Locales,  and  order  Tumores.    It  the. 
vires  natural  medicatriccs   are  not  sufficient  to 
effect  a  cure,  the  patient  mostly  falls  a  sacrifice  to 
their  ravages.     Dr.   Baillie  gives  the  following 
interesting  account  of  the  hydatids,  as  they  are 
sometimes  found    in  the   liver : — '  There  is  no 
gland   in   the  human    body  in  which  hydatids 
are  so  frequently  found  as  the  liver,  except  the 
kidneys,  where  they  are  still  more  common.  Hy- 
datids of  the  liver  are  usually  found  in  a  cyst 
which  is  frequently  of  considerable  size,  and  is 
formed  of  very  firm  materials,  so  as  to  give  to 
the  touch  almost  the  feeling  of  cartilage.    This 
cyst,  when  cut  into,  is  obviously  laminated,  and 
is  much  thicker  in  one  liver  than  another.    In 
some  livers  it  is  not  thicker  than  a  shilling,  and 
in  others  it  is  near  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness.    The  lamina;  which  compose  it  are  formed 
of  a  white  matter,  and  on  the  inside  there  is  a 
lining  of  a"  pulpy  substance,  like  the  coagulable 
lymph.  The  cavity  of  the  cyst,  Lhavc  seen,  in  one 
instance,  subdivided  by  a  partition  of  this  pulpy 
substance.     In  a  cyst  may  be  found  one  hydatid, 
or  a  greater  number  of  them.    They  lie  loose  in 
the  cavity,  swimming  in  a  fluid  ;  or  some  of  them 
are  attached  to  the  side  of  the  cyst.    They  con- 
sist of  a  round  bag,  which  is  composed  of  a  white, 
semi-opaque,  pulpy  matter,  and  contain  a  fluid 
capable  of  coagulation.     Although  the  common 
colour  of  hydatids  be  white,  yet  I  have  occasion- 
ally seen  some  of  a  light  amber  colour.    The 
bag  of  the  hydatid  consists  of  two  laminre,  and 
possesses  a  good  deal  of  contractile  power.    In 
one  hydatid  this  coat,   or  bag,  is  much  thicker 
and  more  opaque  than  in  another  ;  and  even  in  the 
same  hydatid,  different  parts  of  it  will  often  differ 
in   thickness.       On   the   inside   of   an   hydatid, 
smaller  ones    are  sometimes  found,  which  are 
commonly  not    larger  than  the  heads  of  pins, 
but  sometimes  they  are  even  larger  in  their  size 
than  a  gooseberry.     These  are  attached  to  the 
larger  hydatid,  either  at  scattered  irregular  dis- 
tances, or  so  as  to  form  small  clusters  ;    and  they 
are  also  found  floating    loose  in  the  liquor  of  the 
larger  hydatids.     Hydatids  of  the  liver  are  often 
found  unconnected  with  each  other  ;  but  some- 
times they  have  been  said  to  enclose  each  other 
in  a  series,  like  pill-boxes.     The  most  common 
situation  of  hydatids  of  the  liver  is  in  its  sub- 
stance, and  enclosed  in  a  cyst ;  but  they  are  oc- 
casionally attached  to  the  outer  surface  of  the 
liver,  hanging  from  it,  and  occupying  more  or 
less  of  the  general  cavity  of  the  abdomen.    The 
origin  and  real  nature  of  these  hydatids  are  not 
fully  ascertained  ;  it  is  extremely  probable,  how- 
ever, that  they  are  a  sort  of  imperfect  animal- 
cules.    There  is  no  doubt  at  all,  that  the  hyda- 
tids in  the  livers  of  sheep  are  animalcules  ;  they 
have  been  often  seen  to  move  when  taken  out  of 
the  liver  and  put  into  warm  water  ;  and  they  re- 
tain this  power  of  motion  for  a  good  many  hours 
after  a  sheep  has  been  killed.  The  analogy  is  great 
between  hydatids  in  the  liver  of  a  sheep  and  those 
of  the  human  subject.     In  both,  they  are  con- 
tained in  strong  cysts,  and  in  both  they  consist  of 
the  same  white  pulpy  matter.     There  is  undoubt- 
edly some  difference  between  them  in  simplicity 
of  organization  ;   the  hydatid  in  the  human  liver 
being  a  simple  uniform  bag,  and  the  hydatid  in 
that  of  a  sheep  having  a  neck  and  mouth  appen- 
dant to  the  bag.     This  difference  need  be  no  con- 
siderable objection  to  the  opinion , above  stated. 
Life  may  be  conceived  to  be  attached  to  the  most 
simple  form  of  organization.     In  proof  of  tlii>, 
hydatids  have  been  found  in  the  brains  of  sheep, 
resembling  almost  exactly  those  in  the  human 
liv>r.  and  which  have  been   seen  to   move.  an<l 
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!-  of  the  human  liver,  indeed  have  not, 
BOW,  been  bund  to  more  when  taken 
body  and  put  into  warm  water  ;   were 
happened,  no  uncertainty  would  re- 
It  is  not  difficult  to  lee  a  prood  reason  why 
there  will  hardly  oceof  any  proper  opportunity  of 
making  this  experiment.     Hydatids  arc  not  very 
found  in  the  liver,   because  it  is  not  a  very 
frequent  disease  there  ;  and  the  body  is  allowed  to 
remain  for  so  long  a  time  after  death  before  it  is 
examined,  that  the  hydatids  must  have  lost  their 
living  principle,  even  if  they  were  animalcules, 
and  it  appears  even  more  difficult  to  account  for 
their  production,  according  to  the  common  theory 
neration,  than  for  that  of  intestinal  worms. 
We  do  not  get  rid  of  the  difficulty  by  asserting, 
that  the   hydatid-  in  the  human  liver  are  not  li- 
ving annuals,  became  in  sheep  they  arc  certainly 
when  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for  their 
production  is  precisely  the  same." 

2.  The  name  of  a  tumour,  the  contents  of  which 
ii  a  water-like  fluid. 
HTDERUB.     (From vStpos,  ley-drops;  from 

•.  ater. )      An  increased  llow  of  nrinc. 
HYT5RAGOGUE.  [Hydragogus  ;  from  ;-.,,, 
water,  and  ayu>,  to  drive  out.)     Medicines  are  so 
termed  which  possess  the  property  of  increasing 
the  secretions  or  excretions  of  the  body  so  as  to 
cause  the  removal  of  water  from  any  of  its  cavi- 
nch  as  cathartics,  kc. 
IIVDRARGYRATUS.      Of  or  belonging   to 
mercury. 

HYDRARGYRUM.  {'XSpapyvpot ;  from  vSup, 
water,  and  apyupm,  silver :  10  named  from  its 
having  a  resemblance  to  fluid  silver.)  Hydrargy 
rus.  The  name  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia, 
and  other  works,  for  mercury.     See  Mercury, 

HYDRARGYRUM        PH  VI  ll'ITATl'M        ALBUM. 

White  precipitated  mercury.  Calx  hydrargyri 
alba.  Take  of  oxymuriate  of  mercury,  half  a 
pound  ;  muriate  of  ammonia,  four  ounces  ;  solu- 
tion of  suhrarbonate  of  potassa,  half  a  pint  ;  dis- 
tilled water,  lour  pints.  Pint  dissolve  the  mu- 
riate of  ammonia,  then  the  oxymuriate  of  mer- 
rnrv,  in  the  distilled  water,  and  add   thereto  the 

solution  of  mbcarbonate  of  potassa.  Wash  the 
precipitated  powder  until  it  becomes  tasteless  ; 
i hen  dry  it.  It  is  only  used  externally,  in  the 
form  of  ointment,  as  an  application  in  some  cu- 
taneom  affections. 

HYDRARGYRUM  PtfRIFICATUM.  Purified  mer- 
cury. Argtntum  vivtm  purificatum.  Take  of 
mercury,  by  weight,  six  pounds  ;  iron  filings,  a 
poind.  Huh  them  together,  anil  distil  the  mer- 
cury from  an  iron  retort,  by  the  application  of 
to  it.  Purified  quicksilver  ii  somtimes  ad- 
ministered in  its  metallic  state,  in  doses  of  an 
otinee  or  mare,  in  constipation  of  the  bowels. 

Hydrargyri  s  m  ftatis.     Mercuritu  ace- 

talus;  l'ilula-  Keyteri,  Bythil  preparation  of 
mercury,  the  celebrated  Keyaer  acquired  an  im- 

U  l    in  curing  the  venereal  disease.     It 

i-  aR acetate  ol  mercury,  and  therefore  termed 
hydrargyri  acetat  in  the  new  chemical  nomen- 
om  three   to  live  grains. 
Notwithstanding  the  en  en  to  it  by 

Ificacious  as 
rations  of  memory. 
Hydrargyrum  cum  crkta.    Mercury  with 
chalk.     Mi  1 1  in  his  alkoHxatut,    Take  of  puri- 
fied mercury,  bj  weight,  three  ounces;  prepared 
chalk,  live  ounce*.     Huh  them  together,  until  the 
Ilk  globull  I  disappear.     This  preparation  is 
milder  than  any  other  mercurial  except  the  ral- 
1 1,  and  does  not  *..  easily  act  upon  the  bow- 
larfdy  by  many  practi- 


tioners,  and  possesses  alterative  properties  m 
cutaneous  and  venereal  complaints,  in  obstruc- 
tions of  the  viscera,  or  of  the  prostate  gland, 
given  in  the  dose  of  3ss  to  3ssi  two  or  ture* 
times  a  day. 

Hydrargyrus  phosphoratts.  This  re- 
medy has  been  observed  to  heal  inveterate  vene- 
real ulcers  in  a  very  short  time,  nay,  in  the 
course  of"  a  very  few  days,  particularly  those 
about  the  pudenda.  In  venereal  inflammations  of 
the  eyes,  chancres,  rheumatisms,  and  chronic 
eruptions,  it  has  proved  of  eminent  service. 
Upon  the  whole,  if  used  with  necessary  precau- 
tion, and  in  the  hands  of  a  judicious  practitioner, 
it  is  a  medicine  mild  and  gentle  in  its  operation. 
The  cases  in  which  it  deserves  the  preference 
over  other  mercurial  preparations,  are  these  :  in 
an  inveterate  stage  of  syphilis,  particularly  in 
persons  of  torpid  insensible  fibres ;  in  cases  of 
exostosis,  as  well  as  obstructions  in  the  lym- 
phatic system  ;  ill  chronic  complaints  of  the 
skin.  The  following  is  the  formula,  ft.  Hy- 
drargyri phosphorati,  gr.  iv.  Corticis  cinnanio* 
mi  in  pulvcrem  triti,  gr.  xiv.  Sacchari  purif. 
3ss.  Misce.  The  whole  to  be  divided  into 
eight  equal  parts,  one  of  which  is  to  be  taken 
every  morning  and  evening,  unless  salivation 
takes  place,  when  it  ought  to  be  discontinued. 
Some  patients,  however,  will  bear  from  one  to 
two  grains  of  the  phosphate  of  quicksilver,  with- 
out inconvenience. 

Hydrargtrus  precipitattts  cinereus. 
This  preparation  is  an  oxide  of  mercury,  and 
nearly  the  same  with  the  hydrargyri  oxydum 
cinereum  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia.  It  is 
used  as  an  alterative  in  cases  of  pains  arising  from 
an  admixture  of  rheumatism  with  syphilis.  It 
may  be  substituted  for  the  hydrargyria  sulphura- 
tus  ruber,  in  fumigating  ozaena,  and  venereal 
ulcerated  sore  throat,  on  account  of  its  not  yield- 
ing any  vapour  offensive  to  the  patient. 

Hydrargtrus  vitrioi.atus.  Turpethum 
minerale;  Mcrcurius  emeticusflavus ;  Sulphas 
hydrargyri.  Formerly  this  medicine  was  in 
more  general  use  than  in  the  present  day.  It  is  a 
very  powerful  and  active  alterative  when  given 
in  small  doses.  Two  grains  act  on  the  stomach 
so  as  to  produce  violent  vomitings.  It  is  recom- 
mended as  an  crrhine  in  cases  of  amaurosis.  In 
combination  with  antimony  it  acts  powerfully  on 
the  skin. 

Htdrargtri  nmtrico-oxtdum.  Nilrico- 
oxydum  hydrargyri ;  Hydrargyria  nitratus 
ruber;  Mercurius  corrosivus  ruber;  Mercu- 
rius  pracipitatus  corrosirus.  Nitric  oxide  of 
mercury.  Red  precipitate.  Take  of  purified 
mercury,  by  weight,  three  pounds  :  of  nitric 
acid,  by  weight,  a  pound  and  a  half:  of  distilled 
water,  two  pints.  Mix  in  a  glass  vessel,  and  boil 
the  mixture  in  a  sand  bath,  until  the  mercury  be 
dissolved,  the  water  also  evaporated,  and  a  white 
mass  remain.  Rub  this  into  powder,  and  put  it 
into  another  shallow  vessel,  then  apply  a  mode- 
rate heat,  and  raise  the  fire  gradually  until  red 
vapour  shall  cease  to  rise.  This  preparation  is 
very  extensively  employed  by  surgmns  as  a  sti- 
mulant and  escharotic,  but  its  extraordinary  ac- 
tivity does  not  allow  of  its  being  given  internally. 
Finely  levigated  and  mixed  with  common  cerates, 
it  is  an  excellent  application  to  indolent  ulcers, 
especially  those  which  remain  after  hums  and 
scalds,  aiid  those  in  which  the  granulations  arc 
indolent  and  llabby.  It  is  also  an  excellent  caus- 
tic application  to  chancres. 

Hydkargtri  oxydum  cinereum.  Oxydum 
hydrargyri  nigrum.  The  grey  or  black  oxide 
of  mercury.      It   has   received  several   names  i 
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JElhiops  per  se ;  Fulvia  mercurialis  cinereus; 
Mercurius  cinerpus ;  Turpethum  nigrum; 
jMercurius  preecipitatus  niger.  Take  of  sub- 
muriate  of  mercury,  an  ounce  ;  lime-water,  a 
gallon.  Boil  the  submuriate  of  mercury  in  the 
lime-water,  constantly  stirring,  until  a  grey  oxide 
of  mercury  is  separated.  Wash  this  with  distil- 
led water,  and  then  dry  it.  The  dose  from  gr.  ii. 
to  x.  There  are  four  other  preparations  of  this 
oxide  in  high  estimation  : 

One  made  by  rubbing  mercury  with  mucilage 
of  gum  arabic.  Plenk,  of  Vienna,  has  written  a 
treatise  on  the  superior  efficacy  of  this  medicine. 
It  is  very  troublesome  to  make ;  and  does  not 
appear  to  possess  more  virtues  than  some  other 
mercurial  preparations.  Another  made  by  tritu- 
rating equal  parts  of  sugar  and  mercury  together. 
The  third,  composed  of  honey  or  liquorice  and 
purified  mercury.  The  fourth  is  the  blue  mercu- 
rial ointment.  All  these  preparations  possess  an- 
thelmintic, antisyphilitic,  alterative,  sialagogue, 
ajid  deobstruent  virtues,  and  are  exhibited  in  the 
cure  of  worms,  syphilis,  amenorrhoea,  diseases  of 
the  skin,  chronic  diseases,  obstructions  of  the 
viscera,  &c. 

Hydrargtri  oxydum  nigrum.  See  Hy 
drargyri  oxydum  cinereum. 

Hydrargtri  oxydum  ruerum.  Oxydum 
hydrargyri  rubrum ;  Ilydrargyrus  calcinatus. 
Red  oxide  of  mercury.  Take  of  purified  mer- 
cury, by  weight,  a  pound.  Pour  the  mercury 
into  a  glass  mattrats,  with  a  very  narrow  mouth 
and  broad  bottom.  Apply  a  heat  of  600°  to  this 
vessel,  without  stopping  it,  until  the  mercury  has 
changed  into  red  scales  :  then  reduce  these  to  a 
very  fine  powder.  The  whole  process  may  pro- 
bably require  an  exposure  of  six  weeks.  This 
preparation  of  mercury  is  given  with  great  ad- 
vantage in  the  cure  of  syphilis.  Its  action,  how- 
ever, is  such,  when  given  alone,  on  the  bowels, 
as  to  require  the  addition  of  opium,  which  totally 
prevents  it.  It  is  also  given  in  conjunction  with 
opium  and  camphire,  as  a  diaphoretic,  in  chronic 
pains  and  diseases  of  long  continuance.  It  is 
given  as  an  alterative  and  diaphoretic  from 
<rr.  ss.  to  ii.  every  night,  joined  with  camphor 
and  opium,  eachgr.  one-fourth  or  one-half.  It  is 
violently  emetic,  and  cathartic  in  the  dose  of  gr. 
iv.  to  gr.  v. 

Hydrargtri  oxymurias.  Oxymurias  hy- 
drargyri; Hydrargyria  muriatus.  Oxynmriate 
of  mercury.  Take  of  purified  mercury  by 
weight  two  pounds,  sulphuric  acid  by  weight 
thirty  ounces,  dried  muriate  of  soda  four  pounds. 
Boil  the  mercury  with  the  sulphuric  acid  in  a 
glass  vessel  until  the  sulphate  of  mercury  shall 
be  left  dry.  Rub  this,  when  it  is  cold,  with  the 
muriate  of  soda  in  an  earthen-ware  mortar  ;  then 
sublime  it  in  a  glass  cucurbit,  increasing  the  heat 
gradually.  An  extremely  acrid  and  violently 
poisonous  preparation. 

Given  iuternaliy  in  small  dosos  properly  di- 
luted, and  never  in  the  form  of  pill,  it  possesses 
antisyphilitic  and  alterative  virtues.  Externally, 
applied  in  form  of  lotion,  it  facilitates  the  healing 
of  venereal  sores,  and  cures  the  itch.  In  gargles 
for  venereal  ulcers  in  the  throat,  the  oxynmriate 
of  mercury  gr.  iii.  or  iv.,  barley  decoction  tbj., 
honey  of  roses  ^jj.,  proves  very  serviceable; 
also  in  cases  of  tetters,  from  gr.  v.  to  gr.  x.  in 
water  jfcj. ;  and  for  films  and  ulcerations  of  the 
cornea,  gr.  i.  to  water  ?iv. 

Mr.  Pearson  remarks,  that  "  when  the  subli- 
mate is  given  to  cure  the  primary  symptoms  of 
syphilis,  it  will  sometimes  succeed ;  more  espe- 
cially, when  it  produces  a  considerable  degree  of 
soreness  of  the  gums,  and  the  common  specific 
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ellecis  ol  mercury  in  the  animal  system.  But  it 
will  often  fail  of  removing  even  a  recent  chancre ; 
and  where  that  symptom  has  vanished  during  the 
administration  of  corrosive  sublimate,  I  nave 
known,  says  he,  a  three  month's  course  of  that 
medicine  fail  of  securing  the  patient  from  a  con- 
stitutional affection.  The  result  of  ray  observa- 
tion is,  that  simple  mercury,  calomel  or  calcined 
mercury,  are  preparations  more  to  be  confided  in 
for  the  cure  of  primary  symptoms,  than  corrosive 
sublimate.  The  latter  will  often  check  the  pro- 
gress of  secondary  symptoms  very  conveniently. 
and  I  think  it  is  peculiarly  efficacious  in  relieving 
venereal  pains,  in  healing  ulcers  of  the  throat" 
and  in  promoting  the  desquamation  of  erupting. 
Yet  even  in  these  cases  it  never  confers  perma- 
nent benefit ;  for  new  symptoms  will  appear  du- 
ring the  use  of  it  ;  and  on  many  occasions  it  will 
fail  of  affording  the  least  advantage  to  the  pa- 
tient from  first  to  last.  I  do,  sometimes,  indeed, 
employ  this  preparation  in  venereal  cases;  but 
it  is  either  at  the  beginning  of  a  mercurial  course, 
to  bring  the  constitution  under  the  influence  of 
mercury  at  au  early  period,  or  during  a  course  of 
inunction,  with  the  intention  of  increasing  the 
action  of  simple  mercury.  I  sometimes  also 
prescribe  it  after  the  conclusion  of  a  course  of 
friction,  to  support  the  mercurial  influence  in  the 
habit,  in  order  to  guard  against  the  danger  of  a 
relapse.  But  on  no  occasion  whatever,  do  I 
think  it  safe  to  confide  in  this  preparation  singly 
and  uncombined  for  the  cure  of  any  truly  vene- 
real symptoms." 

A  solution  of  it  is  ordered  in  the  pharmaco- 
peia, termed  Liquor  hydrargyri  oxymuriatis. 
Solution  of  oxymuriate  of  mercury.  Take  of 
oxymuriate  of  mercury,  eight  grains  ;  distillM 
water,  fifteen  fluid  ounces  ;  rectified  spirit,  a  fluid 
ounce.  Dissolve  the  oxymuriate  of  mercury  in 
the  water,  and  add  the  spirit. 

This  solution  is  directed  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  administration  of  divisions  of  the  grain  of 
this  active  medicine.  Half  an  ouuee  of  it  con- 
tains one-fourth  of  a  grain  of  the  salt.  The  dose 
is  from  one  drachm  to  half  an  ounce. 

Htdrargyri  submuiuas.  Submurias  hy- 
drargyri. Submuriate  of  mercury.  Calomelat. 
Calomel.  Take  of  oxymuriate  of  mercury,  a 
pound  ;  purified  mercury,  by  weight,  nine  ounces. 
Rub  them  together  until  the  metallic  globules  dis* 
appear,  then  sublime  ;  take  out  the  sublimed 
mass,  and  reduce  it  to  powder,  and  sublime  it  in 
the  same  manner  twice  more  successively.  Last- 
ly, bring  it  into  the  state  of  very  fine  powder  by 
the  same  process  which  has  been  directed  for  the 
preparation  of  chalk.  Submuriate,  or  mild  mu- 
riate of  mercury,  is  one  of  the  most  useful  prepa- 
rations of  mercury.  As  an  anti-venereal  it  is 
given  in  the  dose  of  a  grain  night  and  morning, 
its  usual  determination  to  the  intestines  being 
prevented,  if  necessary,  by  opium.  It  is  the 
preparation  which  is  perhaps  most  usually  given 
in  the  other  diseases  in  which  mercury  is  em- 
ployed, as  in  aileclions  of  the  liver,  or  neigh- 
bouring organs,  in  cutaneous  discuses,  chronic 
rheumatism,  tetanus,  hydrophobia,  hydrocepha- 
lus, and  febrile  affections,  especially  those  of 
warm  climates.  It  is  employed  as  a  cathartic 
alone,  in  doses  from  v.  to  xii.  grains,  or  to  pro- 
mote the  operation  of  other  purgatives.  Its  an- 
thelmintic power  is  justly  celebrated  ;  and  it  is 
perhaps  superior  to  the  other  mercurials  in  assist- 
ing the  operation  of  diuretics  in  dropsy.  From 
its  specific  gravity  it  ought  always  to  be  given  in 
the  form  of  a  bolus  or  pill. 

Hydrargyri  sulphurf.tum  nigrum.  Hy- 
drrrrgiints   tmm   sulphur*.     J'.thinp's  mineral' 
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Take  of  purified  mercury,  sublimed  sulphur,  each 
•a  pound,  by  weight.  Rub  them  together  till  the 
metallic' globules  disappear.  Some  suppose  that 
the  mercury  is  oxidized  in  this  process,  but  that 
I  confirmed  by  the  best  experiments.  The 
mercurv,  by  this  admixture  of  the  sulphur,  il  de- 
prived of  its  salivating  power,  and  may  be  admi- 
nistered with  safety  to  all  ages  and  constitutions, 
as  an  anthelmintic  and  alterative. 

HtDRARGYRI  SULPHl'RETUM  RUBRVJM.      Red 

vulphurct  of  mercury.  Hydrar gyrus  sulphura- 
Itu  ruber;  Minium  purum;  Minium  Graro- 
.um;  Magnti epilepsia ;  Atzemafor;  Amnion; 
Azamiir.  Vitruvius  calls  it  anthrcur.  A  red 
mineral  substance  composed  of  mercury  combined 
with  sulphur.  It  is  either  native  or  factitious. 
Hi.  native  il  U  ore  of  quicksilver  moderately 
eompact,  and  of  an  elegant  striated  red  colour. 
It  is  found  in  the  dutchy  of  Deuxponts,  in  the 
l'alatinatc,  to  Spain,  South  America,  &c.     It  is 

I  native  vermilion,  and  cinnabar  in  flowers. 
The  factitious  is  thai  prepared  :  "  Take  of  puri- 
fied mercury,  by  weight,  forty  ounces  ;  sublimed 
sulphur,  eight  ounces.  Having  melted  the  sul- 
phur over  the  fire,  mix  in  the  mercury,  and  as 
-non  as  the  mass  begins  to  swell,  remove  the  ves- 
sel from  the  fire,  and  cover  it  with  COnsidi 
force  to  prevent  inflammation  ;  then  rub  the  mass 
into  powder  and  sublime."     This  preparation   is 

med  a  mild  mercurial  alterative,  and  given 
to  children  in  small  doses.  Huffman  greatly  re- 
commends   it   as    a    sedative    and    antispasmodic. 

Others  deny  that  einnabar,  taken  internally,  has 
any   medicinal    quality  ;     and    their    opinion    is 
grounded    on   the  insolubility  of  it  in  any  men- 
1 1  niiiti.     In  surgery  its  ehiel  and  almost  onl)  use 
is  in  the  administration  of  quicksilver  by  fumiga- 
tion.    Thus  employed   it    has  proved   extremely 
serviceable   in    venereal    cases.     Ulcers  and  ex- 
crescences  about    the   pudendum    and    anus    in 
women,  are  particularly  benefited  by  it  ;   and   in 
the^e    easel    it    is    most"  eon;  eniently  applied  by 
placing  a  red  hot  heater  at  the  bottom  of  a  night 
stool-pan,  and  after  sprinkling  on  it  a  lew  grains 
of  the   red  snip  buret   of  quicksilver,   placing  the 
patient  on  the  stool.     To  fumigate  ulcers  in   the 
throat,  it  is  Mcesaary  to  receive  the  fumes  on  the 
part  atfeeted,  through  the  tube  of  a  funnel.      By 
enclosing  the  patient  naked  in  a  box,  it  has  on 
u.iis  been   contrived  to   fumigate  the 
.•bole  body  at  once,  and  in  this  way  the  specific 
i  In   quicksilver  have  been  very  rapidly 
.  veiled. 
This  mode  of  curiog  the  lues  venerea  is  spoken 
Confirmed  ;     and    the    subject    has    ol     late 

be,  n  revived  in  a  treatise  bySabonette,  and 
by  trials  made  in  Bartholomew's  hospital. 

Mr.  Pearson,  from  his  experiments  on  mercu- 
rial fumigation,  conclude*,  that  where  checking 
the  progress  ol  the  disease  suddenly  is  an  object 
of  great  moment,  and  vvlirre  the  body  is  covered 

i  ulciTs  or  large  and  numerous  eruptions,  and 
in  general  to  ulcers,  fungi,  and  excrescences,  t  lie 
I  ipnur  of  mercury  is  in  application  of  great  effi- 
Caoy  and  Utility;  but  that  it  is  apt  tO  induce  a 
ptyalism  rapidly,  and  great  consequent  debility, 
tad  th.it  Cot  the  purpose  of  securing  the  constitu- 
tion ,i",i«i-i  .1  n  nujsM  .  .1.  gnat  a  quantity  of  mer- 
cury must  In  introduced  intn  the  system,  by  in- 
unction, .is  if  nt>  fumigation  bad  I"  en  employed! 

HYDRATE  Hydroxure.  Hydro-oxide.  A 
compound  of  oxygen,  in  a  definite  proportion, 
with  t 

HYDREL  V.  I'M.  (From  u&se,  water,  and 
Vfiov,  oil.)      A  mixture  of  oil  and  water. 
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,  an  inie- tine,  and  kt)X>„  a  tumour.)  A 
hydrocele,  or  dropsy  of  the  scrotum,  attended 
with  a  rupture. 

HYDRIODATE.  A  salt  consisting  of  the  hy- 
driodic  acid,  combined  in  a  definite  proportion 
with  an  oxide. 

HYDRIODIC  ACID.  A  cidu  m  hydriodicum. 
A  gaseous  acid  in  its  insulated  state.  "If four 
iiarts  of  iodine  be  mixed  with  one  of  phosphorus, 
in  a  small  glass  retort,  applying  a  gentle  heat, 
and  adding  a  few  drops  o\  water  from  time  to 
time,  a  gas  comes  over,  which  must  be  received 
in  the  mercurial  bath.  Its  specific  gravity  is  4.4  ; 
100  cubic  inches,  therefore,  weigh  134.2  grs.  It 
is  elastic  and  invisible,  but  has  a  smell  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  muriatic  acid.  Mercury  after 
some  time  decomposes  it,  seizing  its  iodine,  and 
leaving  its  hydrogen,  equal  to  one-half  the  original 
bulk,  at  liberty.  Chlorine,  on  the  other  hand, 
unites  to  its  hydrogen,  and  precipitates  the  iodine. 
From  these  experiments,  it  evidently  consists  of 
vapour  of  iodine  and  hydrogen,  which  combine  in 
equal  volumes,  without  change  of  their  primitive 
bulk.  Hydriodic  acid  is  partly  decomposed  at  a 
red-heat,  and  the  decomposition  is  complete  if  it 
be  mixed  with  oxygen.  Water  is  formed,  and 
iodine  separated. 

We  can  easily  obtain  an  aqueous  hydriodic 
acid  very  economically,  by  passing  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas  through  a  mixture  of  water  and 
iodine  in  a  vVoolle's  bottle.  On  heating  the  liquid 
obtained,  the  excess  of  sulphur  flies  off,  and 
leaves  liquid  hydriodic  acid.  At  temperatures 
below  262°,  it  parts  with  its  water;  and  becomes 
of  a  density=1.7.  At  262°  the  acid  distils  over. 
When  exposed  to  the  air,  it  is  speedily  decom- 
posed, and  iodine  is  evolved.  Concentrated  sul- 
phuric and  nitric  acids  also  decompose  it.  When 
poured  into  a  saline  solution  of  lead,  it  throws 
down  a  fine  01  ange  precipitate.  With  solution 
of  peroxide  of  mercury,  it  gives  a  red  precipitate; 
and  with  that  of  silver,  a  white  precipitate  inso- 
luble in  ammonia.  Hydriodic  acid  may  also  be 
formed,  by  passing  hydrogen  over  iodine  at  an  el- 
evated temperature. 

The  compounds  of  hydriodic  acid  with  the  sal- 
ifiable bases  may  be  easily  formed,  either  by  di- 
rect combination,  or  by  acting  on  the  basis,  in 
water,  with  iodine.  The  latter  mode  is  most 
economical.  Upon  a  determinate  quantity  of  io- 
dine, pour  solution  of  potassa  or  soda,  till  the  li- 
quid ceases  to  be  coloured.  Evaporate  to  dryness, 
and  digest  the  dry  salt  in  alkohol  of  the  specific 
gravity  0.810,  or  0.820.  As  the  iodate  is  not  so- 
luble in  this  liquid,  while  the  hydriodate  is  very 
soluble,  the  two  salts  easily  separate  from  each. 
other.  Alter  having  washed  the  iodate  two  or 
three  times  with  alkohol,  dissolve  it  in  water,  and 
neutralize  it  with  acetic  acid.  Evaporate  to  dry- 
ness, and  digest  the  dry  salt  in  alcohol,  to  remove 
the  acetate.  After  two  or  three  washings,  the 
iodate  is  pure.  As  fox  the  alkohol  containing  the 
hydriodate,  distil  it  off,  and  then  complete  the 
neutralisation  of  the  po  issa,  by  means  of  a  little 
hydriodic  acid  separately  obtained.  Sulphurous 
and  muriatic  acids,  as  well  as  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, produce  no  change  on  the  hydriodaies,  at 
the  Usual  temperature  ol  the  air. 

Chlorine,  nitric  acid,  and  concentrated  sulphu- 
ric, instantly  decompose  them,  and  separate  the 
iodine. 

With  solution  of  silver,  they  give  a  white  pre- 
cipitate insoluble  in  ammonia  ;  with  the  pernitrate 
of  mercury,  a  greenish-yellow  precipitate  ;  with 
corrosive  sublimate,  a  precipttafeof  a  fine  orange- 
-,  ,1.  vrv  soluble  in  an  excess  of  hydpodate .;  am* 
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with  intratf  ni  lead,  a  precipitate  of  au  orange- 
yellow  colour.  They  dissolve  iodine,  and  ac- 
quire a  deep  reddish  brown  colour. 

Hydriodate  of  potassa,  or  in  the  dry  state, 
iodide  of  potassium,  yields  crystals  like  sea-salt, 
which  melt  and  sublime  at  a  red  heat.  This  salt 
is  not  changed  by  being  heated  in  contact  with 
air.  100  parts  of  water  at  64°,  dissolve  143  of  it. 
It  consists  of  15.5  iodine,  and  5  potassium. 

Hydriodate  of  soda,  called  in  the  dry  state 
iodide  of  sodium,  may  be  obtained  in  pretty 
large  flat  rhomboidal  prisms.  It  consists,  when 
dry,  of  15.5iodine+3  sodium. 

Hydriodate  of  barytes  crystallises  in  fine 
prisms,  similar  to  muriate  of  strontites.  In  its 
dry  state,  it  consists  of  15.5  iodine  -f  8.75  barium. 

The  hydriodatcs  of  lime  and  strontites  are  very 
soluble  ;  and  the  first  exceedingly  deliquescent. 

Hydriodate  of  ammonia  results  from  the  com- 
bination of  equal  volumes  of  ammoniacal  and  hy- 
driodic  gases  ;  though  it  is  usually  prepared  by 
saturating  the  liquid  acid  with  ammonia.  It  is 
nearly  as  volatile  as  sal  ammoniac ;  but  it  is  more 
soluble  and  more  deliquescent.  It  crystallises 
jii  cubes. 

Hydriodate  of  magnesia  is  formed  by  uniting 
its  constituents  together;  it  is  deliquescent,  and 
crystallises  with  difficulty. — It  is  decomposed  by 
a  strong  heat. 

Hydriodate  of  zinc  is  easily  obtained,  by  put- 
ting iodine  into  water  with  an  excess  of  zinc,  and 
favouring  their  action  by  heat.  When  dried  it 
becomes  an  iodide. 

All  the  hydriodates  have  the  property  of  dis- 
solving abundance  of  iodine :  and  thence  they  ac- 
quire a  deep  reddish-brown  colour.  They  part 
with  it  on  boiling,  or  when  exposed  to  the  air 
after  being  dried.  ' 

HYDRO-CHLORIC  ACID.  Muriatic  acid  ; 
a  compound  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen.  See  Mu- 
riatic arid. 

HYDRO-CYANIC  ACID.    See  Prussic  acid. 

HYDRO-FLUORIC  ACID.  Acidum  hydro- 
fluorkum.  This  is  procured  by  distilling,  in  lead 
or  silver,  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  the  purest  fluor 
spar,  in  fine  powder,  with  two  of  sulphuric  acid. 
The  heat  required  is  not  considerable  ;  sulphate 
of  lime  remains  in  the  retort,  and  a  highly  acrid 
and  corrosive  liquid  passes  over,  which  requires 
the  assistance  of  ice  lor  its  condensation. 

HYDRO-SULPHURIC  ACID.  The  aqueous 
solution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  is  so  called 
bv  Cay  Lussac. 

HYDRO -SULPHUROUS  ACID.  When 
three  volumes  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  and 
two  of  sulphurous  acid  gas,  both  dry,  are  mixed 
together  over  mercury,  they  are  condensed  into  a 
solid  orange  yellow  body,  which  Dr.  Thompson 
Calls  hydro-sulphurous  acid. 

HYDRO 'A.  (From  vvup,  water.)  A  watery 
pustule. 

HYDROCAR130NATE.  See  Caiburetted 
hydrogen  gas. 

HYDROCA'RDIA.  (From  vcup,  water,  and 
Kap&ta,  the  heart.)  Hydrocordis.  Hydrops  per- 
icardii. Dropsy  of  the  heart.  Dropsy  of  the 
pericardium.  A  collection  of  fluid  in  the  peri- 
cardium, which  may  be  either  coagulable  lymph, 
serum,  or  a  puriform  fluid.  It  produces  symptoms 
similar  to  those  of  hydrothorax,  with  violent  pal- 
pitation of  the  heart,  and  mostly  an  intermittent 
pulse.     It  is  incurable. 

HYDROCE'LE.     (From    viwp,    water,  and 

Kr)\v,  a  tumour.)    The  term  hydrocele,  used  in 

a  literal  sense,  means  any  tumour   produced  by 

water :  but  surgeons  have  always  confined  it  to 
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those  which  possess  cither  the  membranes  of  tbi 
scrotum,  or  the  coats  of  the  testicle  and  its  vei 
The  first  of  these,  viz.  that  which  has  its  scat  iu 
the  membranes  of  the  scrotum,  anasarca  integu- 
mentorum,  is  common  to  the  whole  bag,  and  lo 
all  the  cellular  substance  which  loosely  envelopes 
both  the  testes.  It  is,  strictly  speaking,  only  a 
symptom  of  a  disease,  in  which  the  whole  habit  is 
most  frequently  more  or  less  concerned,  aud  very 
seldom  affects  the  part  only.  The  latter,  or  that 
which  occupies  the  coats  immediately  invest  in" 
the  testicle  and  its  vessels,  hydrocele  tunica-  va° 
ginalis,  is  absolutely  local,  very  seldom  affects 
the  common  membrane  of  the  scrotum,  generally 
attacks  one  side  only  ;  and  is  frequently  found  in 
persons  who  are  perfectly  free  from  all  other  com- 
plaints. 

The  anasarca  integumentorum  retains  the  im- 
pression of  the  finger.  The  vaginal  hydrocele 
has  an  undulating  feel. 

The  hydrocele  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  testis  is  a 
morbid  accumulation  of  the  water  separated  on 
the  internal  surface  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  to 
moisten  or  lubricate  the  testicle. 

From  its  first  appearance,  it  seldom  disappears 
or  diminishes,  but,  generally  continues  to  in- 
crease, sometimes  rapidly,  at  others  more  slow- 
ly. In  some  it  grows  to  a  painful  degree  of  dis- 
tension in  a  few  months :  in  others,  it  continues 
many  years  with  little  disturbance.  As  it  en- 
larges, it  becomes  more  tense,  and  is  sometimes 
transparent;  so  that  if  a  candle  is  held  on  the 
opposite  side,  a  degree  of  light  is  perceived 
through  the  whole  tumour;  but  the  only  certain 
distinction  is  the  fluctuation,  which  is  not  found 
when  the  disease  is  a  hernia  of  the  omentum,  or 
intestines,  or  an  inflammatory  or  a  scirrhous  tu- 
mour of  the  testicle. 

Hydrocele  ctstata.  Encysted  hydrocele 
of  the  spermatic  cord  resembles  the  common  hy- 
drocele ;  but  the  tumour  does  not  extend  to  the 
testicle,  which  may  be  felt  below  or  behind  it, 
while,  in  the  hydrocele  of  the  vaginal  coat,  when 
large,  the  testicle  cannot  be  discovered.  In  this 
disease  also,  the  penis  is  not  buried  in  the  tumour. 
Sometimes  the  fluid  is  contained  in  two  distinct 
cells  ;  and  this  is  discovered  by  little  contractions 
in  it.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  anasarcous  hy- 
drocele by  a  sensible  fluctuation,  and  the  want  of 
the  inelastic  pitting  ;  from  hernia,  by  its  begin- 
ning below,  from  its  not  receding  in  an  horizon- 
tal position,  and  not  enlarging  by  coughing  and 
sneezing. 

H»drocele  funiculi  spermatici,  or  hy- 
drocele of  the  spermatic  cord.  Anasarcous  hy- 
drocele of  the  spermatic  cord  sometimes  accom- 
panies ascites,  and,  at  other  times,  it  is  found  to 
be  confined  to  the  cellular  substance,  in  or  about 
the  spermatic  cord.  The  causes  of  this  disease 
may  be  obstructions  in  the  lymphatics,  leading 
from  the  part,  in  consequence  of  scirrhous  affec- 
tions of  the  abdominal  viscera,  or  the  pressure  oi 
a  truss  applied  for  the  cure  of  hernia. 

When  the  affection  is  connected  with  anasarca 
in  other  parts,  it  is  then  so  evident  as  to  require 
no  particular  description.  When  it  is  local,  it  i» 
attended  with  a  colourless  tumour  in  the  course  of 
the  spermatic  cord,  soft  and  inelastic  to  the  touch, 
and  unaccompanied  with  fluctuation.  In  an  erect 
position  of  the  body  it  is  of  an  oblong  figure  :  but 
when  the  body  is  recumbent,  it  is  flatter,  and 
somewhat  round.  Generally  it  is  no  longer  than 
the  part  of  the  cord  which  lies  in  the  groin ; 
though  sometimes  it  extends  as  far  as  the  testicle, 
and  even  stretches  the  scrotum  to  an  uncommon 
size.     By  pressure  a  arreat  part  of  the  swelling 
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made  to  recede  into  the  abdomen. 
It  instantly,  however,  returns  to  its  former  situa- 
tion  on  the  pressure  being  withdrawn. 

Hydrocele  PERITONEI.  The  common  dropsy 
.1  the  belly. 

Htdrocele  spinalis.  A  watery  swelling  on 
the  vertebra. 

HYDROCEPHALUS.  (From  vc*f>,  water, 
and  >ci<pa\>i,  the  head.)  Hydrocephatum  ;  Hy- 
drtncephaliu.  Dropsy  of  the  brain.  Dropsy  ol 
i  A  genu*  of  disease  arranged  by  Cul- 
len,  in  tl.  kexiee,  and  order  Intumes- 

centia.  It  is  distinguished  by  authors  into  ex- 
it mil  and  internal  : 

1.  Hydrocephalic  KltemiU,  is  a  collection  of 
water  between  the  membranea  of  the  brain. 

2.  Hydrocephalus  utln  nu.i,  is  when  a  fluid  is 
collected  in  the  ventricle-  of  the  brain,  producing 
dilatation   ol   the    pupils,    apoplexy,    SC.       See 

Ipopli  i  ta.  It  ia  sometimes  ol  a  chronic  nature, 
when  the  water  has  been  known  to  increase  to  an 
enormous  Quantity,  effecting  a  diastasis  of  the 
bonei  ill  the  head,  and  an  absorption  of  the  brain. 

Pain  ui  ths  head,  particularly  across  the  brow, 
taper,  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  nausea,  vomiting, 
preternatural  slowness  of  the  pulse,  and  convul- 
sions, are  the  pathognomic  symptoms  of  this  dis- 
bich  have  been  laid  down  by  the  gene- 
rality of  wi  ill 

Hydrocephalus  is  almost  peculiar  to  children, 
being  rarely  known  to  extend  beyond  the  age  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  ;  and  it  si  cms  more  frequently 
in  arise  in  those  of  a  serophnloui  and  ricketty 
li.ibit  than  in  others.  It  is  an  affection  which  has 
been  observed  to  pervade  families,  affecting  all  or 
Iter  part  of  the  children  at  B  certain  period 
of  their  life  ;  which  teems  to  show  that,  in  many 
eases,  it  depends  more  on  the  general  habit,  than 

hi  any  local  affection,  or  accidental  cause. 

The  disease  ha.-,  generally  been  supposed  to 
arise  in  consequence  either  ol  injuries  done  to  the 
brain  itself,  by  blows,  falls,  &.<•.  from  scirrhous 
rumours  or  excrescences  withm  the  skull,  from 
original  laxity  or  weakness  in  the  brain,  or  from 
!  debility  and  an  impoverished  state  of  the 
blood. 

With  respect  to  its  proximate  cause,  very  op- 
posite  opinions  are  '•till  entertained  by  medical 

writer-,  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  equivocal 

nature  of  its  symptoms,  prove  a  source  of  consi- 
iii  treble  i  mbarrassmenttothe  young  practitioner. 

Some  believe   it   10   be   inflammatory,  and  bleed 

'  '}  ■ 
Dr.  Withering  observes,  that  in  a  great  many 
.  i,(-,  it  not  in  all,  congestion,  or  slight  inflam- 
mation, are  the  precursors  to  the  aqueous  accu- 
mulation! 

Dr.  Rush  thinks  that,  instead  of  its  being  con- 
sidered an  idiopathic  dropsy,  it  should  be  consi- 
iii  in!  only  as  an  effect  ol  a  primary  inflammation 
■  -iioiioflihii.il  in  the  In. on.    It  appears, 
thai  the  disease,  in  its  first  stage,  is  the 
i  causes  which  produce  a  less  degree  of 
Semination  which  constitutes  phrenitis  ; 
.mil  that  it-  second  stags  i-  ■  less  degree  of  that 
•  fTusion    which    produces    serous   apoplexy    in 
adult-.    The  former  partakes  oJ  the  nature  of  the 
chronic  inflammation  of  Dr.  Cullen,  and  the  as- 
thenic inflammation  of  Dr.  Brown. — There  arc 

nhn  view  the  subject  in  a  very  dil- 

i.  rent  1 1  ir lit  _     Dr.  Darwin  supposes  inactivity,  or 

i  i  the  abeorbenl  vessels  of  the  brain,  to  be 

hydrocephalus  internus ;  huthecon- 

n  iiiniln  r  part  nl  In-  woi  k,  that  the  torpor 

.  I  tin   absorbent  vessels  may  often  exist  as  a  »e- 

'•nd.irv   e'l. 

IV.  \\  Mi?    who  has  published  an  inirenioiis 
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treatise  on  the  disease,  observes,  the  immediate 
cause  of  every  kind  of  dropsy  is  the  same  ;  viz. 
such  a  state  of  the  parts  as  makes  the  exhalent 
arteries  throw  out  a  greater  quantity  of  fluids  than 
the  absorbents  can  take  up.  From  what  he  af- 
terwards mentions,  he  evidently  considers  this 
state  as  consisting  in  debility. 

As  many  cases  are  accompanied  with  an  in- 
creased or  inflammatory  action  of  the  vessels  of 
the  brain,  and  others  again  are  observed  to  pre- 
vail along  with  general  anasarca,  it  seems  rational 
to  allow  that  hydrocephalus  is,  in  some  instances, 
the  consequence  of  congestion,  or  slight  inflam- 
mation in  the  brain ;  and  that,  in  others,  it  arises 
either  from  general  debility  or  topical  laxity.  In 
admitting  these  as  incontrovertible  facts,  Dr.  Tho- 
mas is,  at  the  same  time,  induced  to  suppose  that 
the  cases  of  it  occurring  from  mere  debility  are  by 
no  means  frequent. 

The  great  analogy  subsisting  between  the 
symptoms  which  are  characteristic  of  inflamma- 
tion, and  those  which  form  the  first  stage  of  the 
acute  species  of  hydrocephalus,  (for  the  disease, 
as  already  observed,  has  been  divided  into  the 
chronic  and  acute  by  some  writers,)  together 
with  the  good  effects  often  consequent  on  blood- 
letting, and  the  inflammatory  appearance  which 
the  blood  frequently  exhibits,  seem  to  point  out 
strong  proof  of  the  disease  being,  in  most  in- 
stances, an  active  inflammation,  and  that  it  rarely 
occurs  from  mere  debility,  as  a  primary  cause. 

The  progress  of  the  disorder  has,  by  some, 
been  divided  into  three  stages; 

When  it  is  accompanied  by  an  increased  or 
inflammatory  action  of  the  brain,  as  not  uncom- 
monly happens,  its  first  stage  is  marked  with 
many  of  the  symptoms  of  pyrexia,  such  as  lan- 
guor, inactivity,  loss  of  appetite,  nausea,  vomit- 
ing, parched  tongue,  hot,  dry  skin,  flushing  of  the 
face,  headache,  throbbing  of  the  temporal  arte- 
ries, and  quickened  pulse;  which  symptoms 
always  suffer  an  exacerbation  in  the  evening,  but 
towards  morning  become  milder. 

When  it  is  unaccompanied  by  any  inflammatory 
action  of  the  brain,  many  of  these  appearances 
are  not  to  be  observed.  In  these  cases,  it  is 
marked  by  a  dejection  of  countenance,  loss  of  ap- 
petite, pains  over  the  eyes,  soreness  of  the  inte- 
guments of  the  cranium  to  the  touch,  propensity 
to  the  bed,  aversion  to  being  moved,  nausea,  and 
COStiveness.  The  disease,  at  length,  makes  a  re- 
markable transition,  which  denotes  the  com- 
mencement of  its  second  stage.  The  child 
screams  out,  without  being  able  to  assign  any 
cause  ;  its  sleep  is  much  disturbed  ;  there  is  a 
considerable  dilatation  of  the  pupils  of  the  eyes, 
w  ithout  any  contraction  on  their  being  exposed  to 
light  ;  lethargic  torpor,  with  strabismus,  or  per- 
haps double  vision  ensues,  and  the  pulse  becomes 
slow  and  unequal. 

In  the  third  stage,  the  pulse  returns  again  to  the 
febrile  state,  becoming  uncommonly  quick  and 
variable;  and  coma,  with  convulsions,  ensue. 
W  hen  the  accumulation  of  water  is  very  great, 
and  the  child  young,  the  sutures  recede  a  consi- 
derable way  from  each  other,  and  the  head,  to- 
wards the  end,  becomes  much  enlarged. 

When  recoveries  have  actually  taken  place  in 
hydrocephalus,  we  ought  probably  to  attribute 
more  to  the  efforts  of  natuie  than  to  the  inter- 
ference of  art.  It  is  always  to  be  regarded  as  of 
difficult  t- in  e. 

An  accumulation  of  water  in  the  ventricles  cf 
the  brain,  is  one  of  the  most  common  appear- 
ances to  be  observed  on  dissection.  In  different 
caj.es,  this  is  accumulated  in  greatcror  less  quan- 
tity-.    It   romevimes  amounts  only  to   a   few 
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ounces,  and  occasionally  to  some  pints.  When 
the  quantity  of  water  is  considerable,  the  fornix 
is  raised  at  its  anterior  extremity,  in  consequence 
of  its  accumulation,  and  an  immediate  opening  of 
communication  is  thereby  formed  between  the 
lateral  ventricles.  The  water  is  of  a  purer  colour 
and  more  limpid  than  what  is  found  in  the  dropsy 
of  the  thorax,  or  abdomen.  It  appears,  however, 
to  be  generally  of  the  same  nature  with  the  water 
that  is  accumulated  in  these  cavities.  In  some 
instances,  the  water  in  hydrocephalus,  contains 
a  very  small  proportion  of  coagulable  matter,  and 
in  others  it  is  entirely  free  from  it. 

When  the.  water  is  accumulated  to  a  very 
large  quantity  in  the  ventricles,  the  substance  of 
the  brain  appears  to  be  a  sort  of  pulpy  bag,  con- 
taining a  fluid.  The  skull,  upon  such  occasions, 
is  very  much  enlarged  in  size,  and  altered  in  its 
shape :  and  it  appears  exceedingly  large  in  pro- 
portion to  the  face.  On  removing  the  scalp,  the 
bones  are  found  to  be  very  thin,  and  there  are  fre- 
quently broad  spots  of  membrane  in  the  bone. 
These  appearances  are,  however,  only  to  be  ob- 
served where  the  disease  has  been  of  some  years' 
continuance. 

In  some  cases,  where  the  quantity  of  water  col- 
lected is  not  great,  the  substance  of  the  brain  has 
appeared  to  be  indurated,  and  in  others  softened. 
At  times,  the  organ  has  been  found  gorged  with 
blood  ;  collections  also  of  a  viscid  tenacious  mat- 
ter have  been  discovered  in  cysts,  upon  its  exter- 
nal surface,  and  tumours  have  been  found  attached 
to  its  substance. 

The  treatment  must  be  prompt  and  active  to 
give  a  tolerable  chance  of  success.  The  general 
indications  are,  in  the  first  stase,  to  lessen  the  in- 
flammatory action,  afterwards  to  promote  absorp- 
tion. Should  the  patient  be  about  the  age  of  pu- 
berty, of  a  plethoric  habit,  and  the  symptoms 
run  high  at  the  beginning,  it  will  be  proper  to 
take  some  blood,  especially  from  the  temporal 
artery,  or  the  jugular  vein  ;  but,  if  younirer,  or 
the  disease  more  advanced,  a  sufficient  quantity 
may  be  withdrawn  by  leeches,  applied  to  the  tem- 
ples, or  in  the  direction  of  the  sutures  The  bow- 
els must  then  be  thoroughly  c\  ur uated  by  some 
active  cathartic,  as  they  are  usually  very  torpid, 
calomel  with  scammony,  or  ialap,  for  example; 
and,  in  the  progress  of  the  complaint,  this  func- 
tion must  be  kept  up  with  some  degree  of  activity. 
For  this  purpose,  calomel  may  be  given  in  di- 
vided doses,  or  some  other  mercurial  preparation, 
which  may  not  run  off  too  rapidly,  producing 
mere  watery  stools,  but  regularly  clear  out  the 
bowels,  as  well  as  the  liver,  and  promote  the 
other  secretions.  Besides,  mercury  is  the  most 
powerful  remedy  in  rousing  the  absorbents,  and 
60me  of  the  most  remarkable  cures  of  this  disease, 
even  at  an  advanced  period,  have  been  effected 
by  it ;  whence  it  would  be  advisable,  r.-here  the 
disease  was  proceeding  rapidly,  and  particularly 
if  the  bowels  were  irritable,  to  use  mercurial  fric- 
tions, that  the  system  might  be  sooner  affected. 
Another  very  important  step,  after  clearing  the 
bowels,  is  to  apply  some  evaporating  lotion  assid- 
uously to  the  scalp,  previously  shaved  ;  and  the 
antiphlogistic  regimen  should  be  steadily  observ- 
ed. Diaphoretics  will  generally  be  proper,  as- 
sisted by  the  warm  bath  ;  and  diuretics,  on  some 
occasions,  may  be  useful ;  but  digitalis,  which 
has  been  recommended  on  this  ground,  seems 
more  likely  to  avail  by  lessening  arterial  action. 
Blisters  nriy  be  applied  to  the  temples,  behind 
the  ears,  or  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  each  perhaps 
successive '|y  :  and  dressed  with  savine  cerate  oc- 
casionally., to  increase  the  discharge,  and  irritation 
externally-:  issues  appear  not  so  likelv  to  prove 
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beneficial.  Errhines  may  farther  contribute  \,. 
obviate  internal  effusion.  Electricity  has  been 
proposed  to  rouse  the  absorbents  in  the  second 
stage ;  but  its  efficacy,  and  even  propriety,  is 
very  doubtful.  Should  the  progress  of  the  com- 
plaint be  fortunately  arrested,  the  strength  must 
be  established  by  a  nutritious  diet,  and  tonic  me- 
dicines ;  taking  care  to  keep  the  bowels  in  good 
order,  and  the  head  cool :  an  issue,  under  these 
circumstances,  may  be  a  very  useful  remedy. 

Hydrocephalus  acutus.  See  Hydroce- 
phalus. 

Hydrocephalus  externus.  Water  between 
the  brain  and  its  membranes. 

Hydrscephalus  internus.  Water  in  tin 
ventricles  of  the  brain. 

HYDROCO'TYLE.  (From  viwp,  water,  and 
tcolvXt),  the  cotula.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  ot 
plants  in  the  Linnaean  -system.  Class,  Pentan- 
dria ;  Order,  Digynia. 

2.  The  name,  in  some  pharmacopoeias,  for  the 
common  marsh  or  water  cotula,  or  penny-wort, 
which  is  said  to  possess  acrid  qualities. 

Hydrocy'stis.  (From  v&up,  water,  and  kvs-ij, 
a  vesicle. )     An  encysted  dropsy. 

HY'DROGEN.  (Hydrogenium ;  from  vlup, 
water,  and  yivo/iai,  to  become,  or  yevvau,  to  pro- 
duce, because  with  oxygen  it  produces  water.) 
Base  of  inflammable  air. 

Hydrogen  is  a  substance  not  perceptible  to  our 
sensations  in  a  separate  state  ;  but  its  existence 
is  not  at  all  the  less  certain.  Though  we  cannot 
exhibit  it  experimentally  uncombined,  we  can 
pursue  it  while  it  passes  out  oi'  one  combination 
into  another  ;  we  cannot,  indeed,  arrest  it  on  its 
passage,  but  we  never  fail  to  discover  it,  at  least 
if  we  use  the  proper  chemical  means,  when  it 
presents  itself  to  our  notice  in  a  new  compound. 

Hydrogen,  as  its  name  expresses,  is  one  of  the 
constituent  elements  of  water,  from  which  it  can 
alone  be  procured.  Its  existence  was  unknown 
till  lately.  It  is  plentifully  distributed  in  nature, 
and  acts  a  very  considerable  part  in  the  processes 
of  the  animal  and  vegetable  economy.  It  is  one 
of  the  ingredients  in  the  varieties  of  bitumen, 
oils,  fat,  ardent  spirit,  aether,  and,  in  fact,  all  the 
proximate,  component  parts  of  animal  and  vege- 
table bodies.  It  forms  a  constituent  part  of  all 
animal  and  vegetable  acids.  It  is  one  of  the 
constituents  of  ammonia  and  of  various  other 
compound  gases. 

It  possesses  so  great  an  affinity  for  calorie, 
that  it  can  only  exist  separately  in  the  state  of 
gas  ;  it  is  consequently  impossible  to  procure  it 
in  the  concrete  or  liquid  state,  independent  of 
combination. 

Solid  hydrogen,  therefore,  united  to  caloric  and 
light,  forms  hydrogen  gas. 

Properties  of  Hydrogen  Gas. 

This  gas,  which  was  formerly  called  inflamma- 
ble air,  was  discovered  by  Cavendish,  in  the  year 
1  "68,  or  rather  he  first  obtained  it  in  a  state  ot 
purity,  and  ascertained  its  more  important  pro- 
perties, though  it  had  been  noticed  long  before. 
The  famous  philosophical  candle  attests  the  anti- 
quity of  this  discovery. 

Hydrogen  gas,  like  oxygen  gas,  is  a  triple 
compound,  consisting  of  the  ponderable  base  of 
hydrogen,  caloric,  and  light.  It  possesses  all  the 
mechanical  properties  of  atmospheric  air.  It  II 
the  lightest  substance  whose  weight  we  are  able 
to  estimate  :  when  in  its  purest  state,  and  free 
from  moisture,  it  is  about  fourteen  times  lighter 
than  atmospheric  air.  It  is  not  fitted  for  respira- 
tion ;  animals  when  obliged  to  breathe  in  it,  die 
almost  instantaneously.  It  is  decomposed  by 
living  vegetables,  and  iNbasi'-'  become"  one  of  the 
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MenU  ol'  oil,  resin,  &c.     It  is  inflammable, 

.urns  rapidly  when  kindled,  in  contact  with 
ntmonpherk  air  or  oxygen  go.,,  by  means  ol  the 

,  ,c  spark,  or  by  an  inflamed  body  ;  ana 
burn*,  when  pure,  with  a  yellowish  lambent 
flame :  but  all  burning  substances  are  immediate- 
ly extinguished  when  immersed  in  it.  It  is, 
therefore,  incapable  of  supporting  combustion. 
It  is  not  injurious  to  growing  vegetables.  It  is 
tinabkorbabi)-  by  most  substances:  water  absorbs 
ingry.  It  if.  capable  of  dissolving  car- 
bon, sulphur,  phosphorus,  arsenic,  and  many 
bodies.     When  its  basis  combines  with  that 

j  _'i  n  gas,  water  is  formed  ;  with  nitrogen 
it  forms  ammonia.     It  does  not  act  on  earthy 

•>ul>st.,l  < 

Mttlwd  of  obtaining  Hydrogen  Gas.— A 
ready  method  of  obtaining  bydregs  ■  gas  consists 
in  subjecting  water  to  the  action  ol  a  substance 
which  is  capable  ol  decora])Osing  this  fluid. 

I.  For  this  purpose,  let  sulphuric  acid,  pre- 
\  iously  diluted  with  tour  or  five  times  its  weight 
trf  »ater,  be  poured  on  iron  filings,  or  bits  of 
zinc,  in  a  small  retort,  or  gas-bottle,  called  a 
pneumatic  flask,  or  proof;  as  soon  as  the  diluted 
idd  comes  in  contact  with  the  melal,  a  violent 
■  lb  rvescence  takts  place,  and  hydrogen  gas  es- 
wilhout  external  heat  being  applied.  It 
may  be  collected  in  the  usual  manner  over  water, 
taking  care  tO  let  a  Certain  portion  escape  on  ac- 
count of  the  atmospheric  air  contained  in  thedis- 
ennging  vessels. 

The  production  of  hydrogen  gas  in  the  above 
■way  is  owing  to  the  decomposition  of  water. 
J'lic  iron,  or  zinc,  when  in  contact  with  this 
fluid,  in  conjunction  with  sulphuric  acid,  has  a 
greater  affinity  to  oxygen  than  me  hydrogen  has  ; 
the  Oxygen,  tnerefore,  mutes  to  it,  and  forms  an 
oxide  ol  that  metal  which  is  instantly  attacked 
and  dissolved  by  the  acid  ;  the  Other  constituent 
pail  Of  the  water,  the  hydrogen,  is  set  free, 
which,  by  uniting  with  caloric,  assumes  the  form 
of  hydrogen  gas.  The  oxygen  is,  therefore,  the 
bond  of  uuiou  between  the  metal  and  the  acid. 

The  hissing  noise,  or  efferv<  sccncc,  observable 
during  the  process,  is  owing  to  the  rapid  motion 
excited  in  the  mixture  by  means  of  the  great 
number  of  air-bubbles  ipiickly  disengaged  and 
breaking  at  the  surface  ol  the  fluid. 

■  ,  also,  in  ibis  case,  that  two  substances 
evert  an  attraction,  and  are  even  capable  of  de- 
composing jointly  a  thud,  which  neither  of  them 
Is  able  to  do  singly  ,  viz.  if  we  present  sulphuric 
acid  alone,  or  iron  or  zinc  alone,  to  water,  they 
<  ainiot  detach  the  oxygen  from  the  hydrogen  of 
that  fluid  j  bill,  if  both  are  applied,  a  decompo- 
sition is  Distantly  effected.  This  experiment, 
therefore,  proves  that  the  agency  of  chemical 
affinity  between  two  Or  more  bodies  may  lie 
dormant,  until  it  Is  called  into  action  by  the  inter- 
position of  another  body,  which  l're<|iiently  exerts 
upon  any  ol  them  in  B  separate  state. 
Instances  ol  th.s  kind  were  formerly  called  pre- 
•  ng  affinities. 

\  in  a  red  heal,  has  also  the  property  of 
decoropoaii  dislodging  the  oxygen 

Irom  its  combination  with  hydrogen,  in  the  tol- 
manner . — 

ITing  Ms  touch-hole  screwed 

up,  pass  through  s  furnace,  or  large  crucible  per- 

:   d  for  that   purpose,  taking  care  to   incline 

th<   barrel  at   the   narrowest   part  ;   adjust  to  its 

upper .  itremity  ■  retort  charged  with  water,  and 

h  t  the  otli<  i  extremit]  terminate  in  ■  tube  intro- 

eirei  in  the*pneumatic  trough. 

When  ih,   apparatus  is  thus  disposed,  and  well 

1    bring  the  gun-barrel  to  t  red  beat,  and, 


when  thoroughly  red-hot,  make  the  water  in  Hj-- 
retort  boil  ;  the  vapour,  when  passing  through 
the  red-hot  tube,  will  yield  hydrogen  gas  abun- 
dantly.  In  this  experiment,  the  oxygen  of  the 
water  combines  with  the  iron  at  a  red  neat,  so  as 
to  convert  it  into  an  oxide,  and  the  caloric  applied 
combines  with  the  hydrogen  of  the  water,  and 
forms  hydrogen  gas.  It  is,  therefore,  the  result 
of  a  double  affinity,  that  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
water  for  the  metal,  and  that  of  its  hydrogen  for 
caloric. 

The  more  caloric  is  employed  in  the  experiment 
of  decomposing  water  by  means  of  iron,  &c.  the 
sooner  is  the  water  decomposed. 

Hydrogen  gas  combined  with  carbon,  is  fre- 
quently found  in  great  abundance  in  mines  and 
coal-pits,  where  it  is  sometimes  generated  sudden- 
ly, and  becomes  mixed  with  the  atmospheric  air 
of  these  subterraneous  cavities.  If  a  lighted 
candle  be  brought  in,  this  mixture  often  explodes, 
and  produces  the  most  dreadful  effects.  It  is 
called,  by  miners,  fire  damp.  It  generally  forms 
a  cloud  in  the  upper  part  of  the  mine,  on  account 
of  its  levity,  but  does  not  mix  there  with  atmos- 
pheric air,  unless  some  agitation  takes  place. 
The  miners  frequently  set  fire  to  it  with  a  candle, 
lying  at  the  same  time  fiat  on  their  faces  to  escape 
the  violence  of  the  shock.  An  easier  and  more 
safe  method  of  clearing  the  mine,  is  by  leading  a 
long  tube  through  the  shaft  of  it,  to  the  ash-pit  of 
a  furnace  ;  by  this  means  the  gas  will  be  con- 
ducted to  feed  the  fire. 

Sir  Humphrey  Davy  has  invented  a  valuable 
instrument,  called  a  safety  lamp,  which  will 
enable  the  miners  to  convey  a  light  into  such  im- 
pure air  without  risk.  This  is  founded  on  the  im- 
portant discovery,  made  by  him,  that  flame  is  in- 
capable of  passing  through  minute  apertures  in  a 
nu  tallic  substance,  which  yet  are  pervious  to  air  : 
the  reason  of  which  appears  to  be,  that  the  ignited 
gas,  or  vapour,  is  so  much  cooled  by  thf.  metal  in 
its  passage,  as  to  cease  being  luminous. 

Hydrogen  gas,  in  whatever  manner  produced, 
alwcys  originates  from  water,  either  in  conse- 
quence of  a  preceding  decomposition,  by  which 
it  had  been  combined  in  the  state  of  solid  or  fixed 
hydrogen,  with  one  of  the  substances  employed, 
or  from  a  decomposition  of  water  actually  taking 
place  during  the  experiment. 

There  are  instances  recorded  of  a  vapour  issuing 
from  the  stomach  of  dead  persons,  which  took 
fire  on  Ihe  approach  of  a  candle.  We  even  find 
accounts,  in  several  w-orks,  of  the  combustion  of 
living  human  beings,  which  appeared  to  be  spon- 
taneous. Dr.  Swediaur  has  related  some  in- 
stances of  porters  at  Warsaw,  who  having  drank 
abundantly  of  spirit,  Fell  down  in  the  street,  with 
the  smoke  issuing  out  of  their  mouths  ;  and  peo- 
ple came  to  their  assistance,  saying  they  would 
take  lire  ;  to  prevent  which,  they  made  them 
drink  a  great  quantity  of  milk,  or  used  a  more 
singular  expedient,  by  causing  them  to  swallow 
the  urine  of  the  bystanders,  immediately  on  its 
evacuation. 

However  difficult  it  may  be  to  give  credit  to 
such    narratives,   it   is   equally  difficult  to  reject 
them   entirely,  without  refusing  to  admit  the  nu- 
merous  testimonies   of  men,   who   were,   for  the 
most  part,  worthy  of  credit.     Citizen  I.uir  has 
collected    all    the    circumstances  of    this    nature 
which  he  found  dispersed  in  different  books,  and 
has  rejected  those  which  did  not  appear  to  be  sup- 
ported by  respectable  testimony,  to  which  he  has 
added  some  others  related  by  persona  still  living. 
■   narratives  are  nine  in  number;   they  wen 
communicated    to    the    Pllilomathic    Society,    al 
and  inserted    in  the  bulletin,  Then 
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An.  5  N<fc  29.  The  cause  of  tins  phenomenon* 
has  been  attributed  to  a  development  of  hydro- 
wen  gas  taking  place  in  the  stomachs  of  these  in- 
dividuals. 

Lair  believes  that  the  bodies  of  these  people 
were  not  burned  perfectly  spontaneously,  out 
it  appeared  to  be  owing  to  some  very  slight  ex- 
ternal cause,  such  as  the  fire  of  a  candle,  taper, 
or  pipe. 

Hydrogen  gas,  seleniuretted.  This  gas 
is  colourless.  It  reddens  litmus.  Its  density  has 
not  been  determined  by  experiment.  Its  smell 
resembles,  at  first,  that  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas  ;  but  the  sensation  soon  changes,  and  another 
succeeds,  which  is  at  once  pungent,  astringent, 
and  painful.  The  eyes  become  almost  instantly 
red  and  inflamed,  and  the  sense  of  smelling  en- 
tirely disappears.  A  bubble  of  the  size  of  a  little 
pea  is  sufficient  to  produce  these  effects.  Of  all 
the  bodies  derived  from  the  inorganic  kingdom, 
seleniuretted  hydrogen  is  that  which  exercises  the 
strongest  action  on  the  animal  economy.  Water 
dissolves  this  gas  ;  but  in  what  proportions  is  not 
known.  This  solution  disturbs  almost  all  the 
metallic  solutions,  producing  black  or  brown 
precipitates,  which  assume,  on  rubbing  with  po- 
lished haematites,  a  metallic  lustre.  Zinc,  man- 
ganese, and  cerium,  form  exceptions.  They  yield 
flesh-coloured  precipitates,  which  appear  to  be 
hydro-seleniurets  of  the  oxides,  whilst  the  others, 
for  the  most  part,  are  merely  metallic  seleniurets. 
Hydrogen,  sulphuretted.  Sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas  possesses  the  properties  of  an  acid  ; 
for  when  absorbed  by  water,  its  solution  reddens 
vegetable  blues  ;  it  combines  also  with  alkalies, 
earths,  and  with  several  metallic  oxides.  Sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  combined  with  any  base, 
forms  a  hydro-sulphuret,  which  may  be  also 
called  a  hepatule,  to  distinguish  it  from  an  hepar, 
which  is  the  union  of  sulphur  singly  with  a  base. 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  possesses  an  extreme- 
ly offensive  odour,  resembling  that  of  putrid  eggs. 
It  kills  animals,  and  extinguishes  burning  bodies. 
When  in  contact  with  oxygen  gas,  or  atmospheric 
air,  it  is  inflammable.  Al  ingled  with  nitrous  gas, 
it  burns  with  a  yellowish  green  flame.  It  is  de- 
composed by  ammonia,  by  oxy-muriatic  acid  gas, 
and  by  sulphurous  acid  gas.  It  has  a  strong  ac- 
tion on  the  greater  number  of  metallic  oxides. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  about  1.18  when  pure.  It 
is  composed,  according  to  Thomson,  of  sixteen 
parts  of  sulphur,  and  one  of  hydrogen.  It  has 
the  property  of  dissolving  a  small  quantity  of 
phosphorus. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  may  be  obtained  in 
several  ways  : — 

I.  Take  dry  sulphuret  of  potassa,  put  it  into  a 
tubulated  retort,  lodged  in  a  sand-bath,  dr  sup- 
ported over  a  lamp  ;  direct  the  neck  of  the  retort 
under  a  receiver  placed  in  the  pneumatic  trough  ; 
then  pour  gradually  upon  the  sulphuret  diluted 
sulphuric,  or  muriatic  acid  ;  a  violent  efferves- 
cence will  take  place,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
jras  will  be  liberated.  When  no  more  gas  is  pro- 
duced spontaneously,  urge  the  mixture  with  heat, 
by  decrees,  till  it  boils,  and  gas  will  ag?in  be 
liberated  abundantly. 

The  water  made  use  of  for  receiving  it,  should 
he  heated  to  about  SO0  or  90°  ;  at  this  temperature 
it  dissolves  little  of  the  gas:  whereas,  if  cold 
water  be  made  use  of,  a  much  greater  quantity  of 
it  is  absorbed. 

Explanation.—  Though  sulphur  makes  no  al- 
teration on  water,  which  proves  that  sulphur  has 
less  attraction  for  oxygen  than  hydrogen  has,  yet 
if  sulphur  be  united  to  an  alkali,  this  combination 
decomposes'water  whenever  it  rrrnies  in  contact 
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with  it,  though  the  alkali  itself  has  no  atuacuo* 
either  for  oxygen  or  hydrogen. 

The  formation  of  this  gas  explains  this  troth. 
On  adding  the  sulphuret  of  potassa  to  the  water, 
this  fluid  becomes  decomposed,  part  of  the  sul- 
phur robs  it  of  its  oxygen  ;  and  forms  with  it 
sulphuric  acid  ;  this  generated  acid  unites  to  part 
of  the  alkali,  and  forms  sulphate  of  potassa. 
The  liberated  hydrogen  dissolves  another  part  of 
the  sulphur,  and  forms  with  it  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen, the  basis  of  this  gas,  which  is  retained 
by  the  separated  portion  ot  the  alkali.  The  sul- 
phuric or  muriatic  acid  added  now  extricates  it 
from  the  alkali,  and  makes  it  fly  off  in  the  form 
of  gas. 

Diluted  muriatic  acid  seems  best  adapted  for 
the  production  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  from 
alkaline  sulphurets.  If  nitric  acid  be  made  use 
of  it  must  be  much  diluted.  Sulphuric  acid 
yields  little  gas,  unless  assisted  by  heat.  When 
the  proportion  of  sulphur  in  the  sulphuret  exceeds 
that  of  the  alkali,  the  dense  sulphuric  acid  pour- 
ed upon  it  emits  sulphurous  acid  gas.  All  the 
rest  of  the  acids  may  be  made  use  of  for  decom- 
posing the  sulphurets. 

2.  When  iron  and  sulphur  are  united  together, 
they  afford  a  large  quantity  of  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen gas,  on  submitting  them  to  the  action  of 
heat,  in  contact  with  diluted  muriatic  acid. 

Melt  together,  in  a  crucible,  equal  parts  of  iron 
filings  and  sulphur  ;  the  product  is  a  black  brittle 
mass,  called  sulphuret  of  iron.  Reduce  this  to 
powder,  and  put  it,  with  a  little  water,  into  a  tu- 
bulated retort ;  add  diluted  muriatic  acid,  and 
apply  a  gentle  heat,  till  no  more  gas  is  disen- 
gaged. The  philosophy  of  this  experiment  is 
analogous  to  the  former.  Part  of  the  oxygen  of 
the  water  unites  to  part  of  the  sulphur,  and  forms 
sulphuric  acid  ;  another  part  oxydizes  the  iron, 
which,  dissolved  by  the  acid,  forms  sulphate  of 
iron :  the  hydrogen  of  the  water  unites  to  another 
part  of  the  sulphur,  and  forms  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen, which  becomes  gaseous  by  the  addition 
of  caloric. 

3.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  may  also  be  ob- 
tained by  heating  an  alkaline  sulphuret,  with  the 
addition  of  water,  without  the  aid  of  an  acid. 
In  this  case,  the  water  is  also  decomposed ;  its 
hydrogen  unites  with  part  of  the  sulphur,  and 
forms  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ;  the  oxygen  of  the 
water  unites  with  another  part  of  the  sulphur,  and 
produces  sulphuric  acid,  which  joins  to  the  alkali 
and  forms  a  sulphate.  The  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen becomes  disengaged  by  heat  in  the  gaseous 
form. 

4.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  may  be  obtained 
by  passing  hydrogen  gas  through  sulphur,  in  a 
state  of  fusion. 

For  this  purpose,  put  sulphur  into  a  gun-barrel, 
or  Wedgwood's  tube,  and  place  it  across  a  fur- 
nace ;  fit  to  the  lower  extremity  a  bent  glass  tube, 
which  goes  under  a  receiver  placed  in  the  pneu- 
matic trough,  and  adapt  to  the  upper  extremity  a 
tubulated  retort,  or  other  apparatus  proper  for 
producing  hydrogen  gas.  The  sulphur  must  then 
be  heated,  and,  when  melted,  the  hydrogen  gas 
evolved  must  be  made  to  pass  over  it,  which,  m 
this  manner,  will  dissolve  part  of  the  sulphur, 
and  become  converted  into  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas. 

5.  It  may  likewise  he  procured  in  the  following 
direct  manner:  let  a  small  quantity  of  sulphur 
be  enclosed  in  a  jar  full  of  hydrogen  gas,  and 
melt  it  by  means  of  a  burning-glass.  This  me- 
thod dors  not  succeed  except  the  hydrogen  gas 
be  as  dry  as  possible,  for  its  affinity  to  sulphur  w 
v    nl.'eni-d  in  proportion  to  its  moisture. 
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mlphuret  Ml  antimony  with 
The  explanation  is  similar 

Jli/drogtn,  rarburetlrd.       See     Carburetted 

rcarburetted.     Sec  Carburetted 

ubcarburetted.    Sec  Carburetted 
hydrogen  gas. 
Hydrogen,  photphuretted.     See  Phoxphorus. 
Hydrogen,  subphosphuretted.     See  Phospho- 
rus. 

Hydrogen   gaz,    heavy,    carbonated.      Sec 
Carbonated  hydrogen  gas. 
Hydrogen  gaz,  light,  carbonated.     Sec  Car- 
gat. 
HYDKOGIHKT.     See  fret. 
Hydrogrtret  of  carbon.     Sec  Carburetted  hy- 
drogen gas. 

HVDHOLAT ATHUM.     (From  vtup,  water, 
rn,  the  dock.)     See  Rumex  hydrolapa- 
llium. 

HYDRCMELI.  (From  vhwp,  water,  and 
,,i\i,  honey. )  M"lnum  ;  Aqua  Midsa  ;  Meli- 
.  i  ulum  ,•  Hraggal ;  llydromel.  Water  impreg- 
nated with  honey.  Alter  it  is  fermented,  it  is 
called  vinous  hydroiiiel,  or  mead. 

IIYDROTHIONIC  ACID.  Sec  Sulphuret- 
ted hyil, 

HYDRO.METKR.  (Hydrometer ;  (romvtiup, 
water  or  fluid,  and  prrpov,  B  measure.)     The  best 
method  of  weighing;  equal  quantities  of  corrosive 
volatile  fluids,  to  determine  their  specific  gravi- 
ties, appears  to  consist  in  enclosing  them  in  a  bo* 
id  with  a  conical  stopper,  in  the  side  of  which 
■topper  ■  fine  mark  is  cut  with  a  file.     The  fluid 
being  poured  into  the  hottle,  it  is  easy  to  put  in 
cause  the  redundant  fluid  escapes 
through  the  notch,   or  mark,  and  may  he  care- 
fully wiped  off.     Equal  hulks  of  water  and  other 
lliiidi  an  bj  this  means  weighed  to  a  great  degree 
ol  accuracy,  care  being  taken  to  keep  the  tem- 
perature as  equal  as  possible,  hy  avoiding  any 
■  ontact  of  the  bottle  with  the  hand,  or  otherwise. 
The  bottle  itself  shows  with  much  precision,  by  a 
rise  or  fall  of  the  liquid  in  the  notch  of  the  stop- 
on,  whether  any  such  change  have  taken  place. 
The  hydrometer  of    Fahrenheit  consists  of  a 
hollow   ball,    with  a  counterpoise  below,  and  a 
Mrv  slender  iten  above,  terminating  in  a  small 
I  In  middle,  or  half  length  of  the  stem,  is 
distinguished   by   a  line   line  across.     In  this  in- 
ktrument  every  division  of  the  stem  is  rejected, 
mid  it  is  immersed  In  all  experiments  to  the  mid- 
<'ii-  ol  the  stem,  by  placing  proper  weights  in  the 
little  dish  above.     Then,  as  the  part  immersed  is 
tlj  ol  the  same  magnitude,  and  the  whole 
i   the  hydrometer  is  known,  this  last 
iilded  In  the  weights  in  the  dish,  will  be 
equal  to  the  weight  of  fluid  displaced  by  the  in- 
I   writers  on   hydrostatics   prove. 
Drduurly,  the  sp.  gravities  lor  the  common 
I  be  had  by  the  proportion  : 
\    the  whole  weight  of  the  hydrometer  and 
:  iu  distilled  water, 
I-  in  th.  number  lOt'xj,  v. 

the  whole  weight  when  adjusted  in  any 
other  fluid 

Log  its  specific  gra- 

.,ly. 

I  be  bydrotni  .liqueurs,  of  Baumt', 

lit]  comparable  with  each  other. 

ire  nibjecl  m  pari  to  the  defect,  that  their  re 

salts,  having  no  independent  numerical  m 

i  .-.pure  i  xpl.ii.  •'•ho  do  not  know  the 


HYDROMETRA.  (From  .p,  water, 
j)')Tji,t,  the  womb. )  Hydrops  uteri.  Dropsy  oi 
the  womb.  A  genus  of  disease  iu  the  class  Ca- 
chexia, and  order  Inlumtscniticc,  of  Cullen.  It 
produces  a  swelling  of  the  hypogastric  region, 
slowly  and  gradually  increasing,  resembling  the 
figure  of  the  uterus,  yielding  to,  or  fluctuating  on 
pressure  ;  without  ischury  or  pregnancy.  San- 
enumerates  seven  species.  It  must  be  con- 
sidered a6  a  very  rare  disease,  and  one  that  can 
with  difficulty  be  ascertained. 

HYDRO'MPHALUM.  (From  ,<•„,>,  water, 
and  op<pa\os,  the  navel.)  A  tumour  of  the  navel 
containing  water. 

Hydro°XOSOS.  (From  iSup,  water,  and  vobos, 
a  disease.)  The  sweating-sickness.  Sec  Ephi- 
drosis. 
HYDRO-OXIDF-.  See  Hydrate. 
HYDROPEDE  SIS.  (From  viiop,  water,  and 
rijiaui,  to  break  out. )  A  breaking  out  into  a  vio- 
lent sweat. 

HYDROPHANE.  Oculusmundi.  A  variety 
of  opal,  which  has  the  property  of  becoming 
transparent  on  immersion  in  water. 

HYDROPIIO'BIA.  (From  eowp,  water,  and 
<pofav>,  to  fear.)  Rabies  canina ;  Cynantkro- 
pia;  Cynolesia.  Canine  madness.  This  dis- 
ease arises  in  consequence  of  the  bite  of  a  rabid 
animal,  as  a  dog  or  cat,  and  sometimes  sponta- 
neously. It  is  termed  hydrophobia,  because  per- 
sons that  are  thus  bitten  dread  the  sight  or  the 
falling  of  water  when  first  seized.  Cullen  has 
arranged  it  under  the  class  Neuroses,  and  order 
Spatmi,  and  defines  it  a  loathing  and  great  dread 
of  drinking  any  liquids,  from  their  creating  a 
painful  convulsion  of  the  pharynx,  occasioned 
most  commonly  by  the  bite  of  a  mad  animal. 
There  are  two  species  of  hydrophobia. 

1.  Hydrophobia  rabiosa,  when  there  is  a  de  • 
sire  of  biting. 

2.  Hydrophobia  simplex,  when  there  is  not  tv 
desire  of  biting. 

Dr.  James  observes,  that  this  peculiar  affect  ion 
properly  belongs  to  the  canine  genus,  viz.  dogs, 
foxes,  and  wolves  ;  in  which  animals  only  it 
seems  to  be  innate  and  natural,  scarcely  ever  ap- 
pearing in  any  others,  except  when  communi- 
cated from  these.  When  a  dog  is  affected  with 
madness,  he  becomes  dull,  solitary,  and  endea- 
vours to  hide  himself,  seldom  barking,  but  making 
a  murmuring  noise,  and  refusing  all  kinds  of  meat 
and  drink.  He  flies  at  strangers  ;  but  in  this 
stage,  he  remembers  and  respects  his  master : 
his  head  and  tail  hang  down;  lie  walks  as  if 
overpowered  by  sleep  ;  and  a  bite,  at  this  period, 
though  dangerous,  is  not  so  apt  to  bring  on  the 
disease  in  the  animal  bitten  as  one  inflicted  at  a 
later  period.  The  dog  at  length  begins  to  pant  j 
he  breathes  quickly  and  heavily  ;  his  tongue 
hangs  o.ut ;  his  mouth  is  continually  open,  and 
discharges  a  large  quantity  of  froth.  Sometimes 
he  walks  slowly,  as  if  half  asleep,  and  then  rims 
suddenly,  but  not  always  directly  forward,  At 
last  he  forgets  his  master;  bis  eyes  have  a  dull, 
watery,  red  appearance  ;  he  grows  thin  and  weak, 
often  falls  down,  gets  up,  and  attempts  to  fly  at 
every  thing,  becoming  very  soon  quite  furious. 
The  animal  seldom  lives  in  this  latter  state  longer 
than  thirty  hours  :  and  it  is  said  that  his  bites  to- 
wards the  end  of  his  existence,  are  the  most  dan 
gerons.  The  throat  of  a  person  suffering  hydro 
phobia  is  always  much  affected  ;  and,  it  is  a 
ed,  the  nearer  the  bite  to  this  part  the  more 
perilous. 

Hydrophobia  may  be  communicated  to  the  hu- 
man subject  from  the  bites  of  cats,  cows,  and 
other  animals,  not  of  the  canine  species,  to  which 
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ibe  affection  lias  been  previously  communicated. 
However,  it  is  from  the  bites  of  those  domestic 
ones,  the  dog  and  cat,  that  most  cases  of  hydro- 
phobia originate.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
bite  of  a  person  affected  can  communicate  the 
disease  to  another ;  at  least  the  records  of  medi- 
cine furnish  no  proof  of  this  circumstance. 

In  the  human  species,  the  general  symptoms 
attendant  upon  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  or  other 
rabid  animal,  are,  at  some  indefinite  period,  and 
occasionally  long  after  the  bitten  part  seems  quite 
well ;  a  slight  pain  begins  to  be  felt  in  it,  now  and 
then  attended  with  itching,  but  generally  resem- 
bling a  rheumatic  pain.  Then  come  on  wander- 
ing pains,  with  an  uneasiness  and  heaviness,  dis- 
turbed sleep,  and  frightful  dreams,  accompanied 
with  great  restlessness,  sudden  startings,  and 
spasms,  sighing,  anxiety,  and  a  love  for  solitude. 
These  symptoms  continuing  to  increase  daily, 
pains  begin  to  shoot  from  the  place  which  was 
wounded,  all  along  up  to  the  throat  with  a  strait- 
ness  and  sensation  of'  choking,  and  a  horror  and 
dread  at  the  sight  of  water,  and  other  liquids,  to- 
gether with  a  loss  of  appetite  and  tremor.  The 
person  is,  however,  capable  of  swallowing  any 
solid  substance  with  tolerable  ease ;  but  the  mo- 
ment that  any  thing  in  a  fluid  form  is  brought  in 
contact  with  his  lips,  it  occasions  him  to  start 
back  with  much  dread  and  horror,  although  he 
labours  perhaps  under  great  thirst  at  the  time. 

A  vomiting  of  bilious  matter  soon  comes  on,  in 
the  course  of  the  disease,  and  an  intense  hot  fever 
ensues,  attended  with  continual  watching,  great 
thirst,'  dryness  and  roughness  of  the  tongue, 
hoarseness  of  the  voice,  and  the  discharge  of  a 
viscid  saliva  from  the  mouth,  which  the  patient 
is  constantly  spitting  out ;  together  with  spasms 
of  the  genital  and  urinary  organs,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  evacuations  are  forcibly  threwn  out. 
His  respiration  is  laborious  and  uneasy,  but  his 
judgment  is  unaffected  ;  and,  as  long  as  he  retains 
the  power  of  speech,  his  answers  are  distinct. 

In  some  few  instances,  a  severe  delirium  arises, 
and  closes  the  tragic  scene  ;  but  it  more  frequent- 
ly happens,  that  the  pulse  becomes  tremulous  and 
irregular,  that  convulsions  arise,  and  that  nature 
being  at  length  exhausted,  sinks  under  the  pres- 
sure of  misery. 

The  appearances  to  be  observed,  on  dissection 
in  hydrophobia,  are  unusual  aridity  of  the  vis- 
cera and  other  parts  ;  marks  of  inflammation  in 
the  fauces,  gula,  and  larynx ;  inflammatory  ap- 
pearances in  the  stomach,  and  an  accumulation 
or  effusion  of  blood  in  the  lungs.  Some  marks 
of  inflammation  are  likewise  to  be  observed  in 
the  brain,  consisting  in  a  serous  effusion  on  its 
surface,  or  in  a  redness  of  the  pia  mater  ;  which 
appearances  have  also  presented  themselves  in 
the  dog. 

In  some  cases  of  dissection,  not  the  least  mor- 
bid appearance  has  been  observed,  either  in  the 
fauces,  diaphragm,  stomach,  or  intestines.  The 
poison  has,  therefore,  been  conceived  by  some 
physicians  to  act  upon  the  nervous  system,  and 
to  be  so  wholly  confined  to  it,  as  to  make  it  a 
matter  of  doubt  whether  the  qualities  of  the  blood 
are  altered  or  not.  There  is  no  known  cure  for 
this  terrible  disease  :  and  the  only  preventive  (o 
be  relied  upon  is  the  complete  excision  of  the 
bitten  part,  which  should  be  performed  as  soon  as 
possible  ;  though  it  may  perhaps  not  be  too  late 
anytime  before  the  symptoms  appear. 

HYDROPHOSPHOKOUS  ACID.  See  Phos- 
phorous acid. 

HYDROPHTHA'LMIA.  (From  vSa>ot  wa- 
ter, and  o00aA/<of,  the  eye.)  Hydrophthalmium. 
There  are  two  diseases,  different  in  their  nature 
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and  consequence,  thus  termed.    The  one 
mere  anasarcous  or  (Edematous  swelling  of  the 
eyelid.     The  other,  the  true  hydrophthalmia, 
swelling  of  the  bulb  of  the  eye,  from  too  great  a 
collection  of  vitreous  or  aqueous  humours. 

HYDROPHTHALMIUM.       (From 
water,  and  o^/OuXnos,  the  eye.)    SecHydn 
tlialmia. 

HYDROPHTORIC    ACID.       Acidum   I,,,- 
dropktoricum.     (From  u<5u>/>,  water,  and  ipBoi 
destructive. )     Ampere's  name  for  the  base  of  the 
fluoric  acid,  called  by  Davy  fluorine.    Sec  Hy- 
dro-fluoric acid. 

HYDROPHYSOCE'LE.  (From  u^p,  water. 
(pvar;,  flatulence,  and  kt;X^,  a  tumour.)  A  swell- 
ing formed  of  water  and  air.  It  was  applied  to 
a  hernia,  in  the  sac  of  which  was  a  fluid  and  air. 

HYDRO'PICA.  (From  vo>a)iL,  the  dropsy.) 
Medicines  which  relieve  or  cure  dropsy. 

HYDRO'PIPER.  (From  v&up,  water,  and 
irencpi,  pepper :  so  called  from  its  biting  the 
tongue  like  pepper,  and  growing  in  marshy 
places.)     See  Polygonum  hydropiper. 

HYDROPNEUMOSA'RCA.  (From  viup, 
water,  irvcvpa,  wind,  and  oap£,  flesh,)  A  tumour 
of  air,  water,  and  solid  substances. 

HYDROPOI'DES.  (From  vipw^,  a  dropsy, 
and  t ibos,  likeness.)  Serous  or  watery,  former- 
ly applied  to  liquid  and  watery  excrements. 

HY'DROPS.  ^Hydrops,  pis.  m.  ;  from  v&mp, 
water.)  Dropsy.  A  preternatural  collection  of 
serous  or  watery  fluid  in  the  cellular  substance, 
or  different  cavities  of  the  body.  It  receives 
different  appellations,  according  to  the  particular 
situation  of  the  fluid. 

When  it  is  diffused  through  the  cellular  mem- 
brane, either  generally  or  partially,  it  is  called 
anasarca.  When  it  is  deposited  in  the  cavity  of 
the  cranium,  it  is  called  hydrocephalus ;  when 
in  the  chest,  hydrothorax,  or  hydrojis  pectorit; 
when  in  the  abdomen,  ascites.  In  the  uterus, 
hydrometra,  and  within  the  scrotum,  hydrocele. 

The  causes  of  these  diseases  are  a  family  dis- 
position thereto,  frequent  salivations,  execssire 
and  long-continued  evacuations,  a  free  use  of 
spirituous  liquors,  (which  never  fail  X.6  destroy 
the  digestive  powers,)  scirrhosities  of  the  liver, 
spleen,  pancreas,  mesentery,  and  other  abdominal 
viscera  ;  preceding  diseases,  as  the  jaundice,  di- 
arrhoea, dysentery,  phthisis,  asthma,  gout,  inter- 
mittents  of  long  duration,  scarlet  fever,  and  some 
of  the  exanthemata  ;  a  suppression  of  accustom- 
ed evacuations,  the  sudden  striking  in  of  eruptrre 
humours,  ossification  of  the  valves  of  the  heart, 
polypi  in  the  right  ventricle,  aneurism  in  the  ar- 
teries, tumours  making  a  considerable  pressure  on 
the  neighbouring  parts,  permanent  obstruction  in 
the  lungs,  rupture  of  the  thoracic  duct,  exposure 
for  a  length  of  time  to  a  moist  atmosphere,  laxity 
of  the  exhalants,  defect  in  the  absorbents,  topic- 
al weakness,  and  general  debility. 

Hydrops  articuli.  A  white  swelling  of  a 
joint  is  sometimes  so  called. 

Hydrops  cysticus.  A  dropsy  enclosed  in  a 
bag,  or  cyst. 

Hydrops  genu.  An  accumulation  of  syno- 
via, or  serum,  within  the  capsular  ligament  of 
the  knee. 

Hydrops  ad  matulam.    Diabetes. 

Hydrops  medulljE  spinalis.  See  Hydro- 
rachitis  and  Spina  bifida. 

Hydrofs  ovarii.  A  dropsy  of  the  ovarium. 
See  Ascitis. 

Hydrops  pectoris.     See  Hydrotliorax. 

Hydrops  pericardii.     See  Ihjdrocardia. 

Hydrops  pulmonum.  Water  in  the  celluU1* 
interstices  of  the  lunsrs. 


HTDMM  iceoti.    See  Hydra 
liTDROM  otkri.     See  Ifydrometra. 

(From   vbivtn   water,   and 

-nng  fever. 

HYDBORACH1  HS.       (From  uS»p,  water, 

■pine.)     A   fluctuating  tumour, 

roontly  situated  on  the  lumbar  vertebra:  of  new- 

ildren.    It  is  a  genus  ol  disease  in  the 

iff,   and   onler    Intumescentia,   of 

CulIeD,  and   is  always  incurable.      See  Spina 

bifida. 

Htdroro'satum.     A  drink  made  of  water, 

honey,  and  the  juice  of  roses. 

HYD ROB A'CCH ARUM.     (From  biwp,  wa- 

tagnr.)    A  drink  made  of 

•  •<r. 

HYDROSAKCA.     (From  £Sup,   water,  and 

■   Oi  -h.)    Si  e  Anasarca. 
IIYDROSARCOCE'LE.    (FromJ^p,  water, 
ileOi,  and  *ijX)7,  a  tumour.)     Sarcocele, 
wild  nn  effusion  of  water  into  the  cellular  mem- 

HYDROSELENIC  ACID.  The  best  pro- 
rcas  whirh  we  can  employ  for  procuring  this 
add,  consists  in  treating  tiie  leleniuret  of  iron 
with  the  liquid  muriatic  acid.  The  acid  gas 
evolved  must  be  collected  over  mercury. 
this  case  a  little  of  another  ga.s,  condensible 
oeithei  by  water  nor  alkaline  solutions,  appears, 
ubitance  for  obtaining  absolutely  pun; 
hydrotelenie  acid  would  be  teleninret  of  po- 
taieium. 

HYDROSELI'NUM.  (From  tiup,  water, 
andotXnoi,  purslane.)  A  species  ol  purslane 
growing  in  manhy  pi 

in  PROSULPHURET.  Hydrowlphmetum. 
\  compound  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  with  a 
■aliftabli 

ill  iik  o- 1  I  nil  HKTIIM  STIBII  I.t'TEt'M.  See 
Antimunii  tulphurttum  prtriipitatum. 

HvDltosii.i'ill'ltKTi'M  STIBII  RUBRCM,  h'er- 
■i'is  mini  in  I  ik.  A  hydro-sulphuret  of  antimony 
formerly  in  high  estimation  as  an  expectorant, 
sudorific,  and  antispasmodic,  in  difficult  respira- 
tiOD,  rheumatism,  diseases  of  the  skin  and  <rhinds. 

ITYDROTHIONIC  ACID.  Some  German 
distinguish  sulphuretted  hydrogen  by 
thi-  name  on  account  of  its  properties  resembling 
those  cit  an  acid. 

IIYDKOTHO'KAX.     (From vitap,  water,  and 
<'iii()ii(,  the  chest.)    Hudroptlhoracu ;    Hydrops 
Dropsy  of  the  chest.     A  genus*of  dis- 
hexut,  and  order  Tntumet- 
itniiif,  of  Cullcii.     Difficulty  of  breathing,  par- 
ticularly when  iii   an  horizontal  posture  ;  Midden 
from  aleari,  with  anxiety,  and  palpita- 
tions of  th<  heart ;  cough,  paleness  of  the  visage, 
iuj    swellings   of   the   lower  extremities, 
ol    urine,  are  the  rharacter- 

mptoms  of    hydrothorax;    but    th 

which  is  mure  decisive  than  all  the  rest,  is  a  flue- 
'i   water  being  perceived  in  the  chest, 
<  ither   by  the  patient  himsell  or   his   medical  at- 
i  tain  motions  of  the  body. 

e  to  the  disease,  are 

mch  the  tame  with  thoie  which  are  pro- 

duetiM-oi  the  other  species  ofdropsy.    In  some 

tl    without     any   other     kind    of 

d  affection  being  present ;  but  it  prevails 

tl  n  as  i  part  ol  more  universal  dropsy. 

It  frequent!)  takes  place  to  a  considerable  de- 

rs  it  l>cruiiMs  verj  perceptible;   and   its 

presence  fflj  known,  the  symptoms 

lib  those  ol  bydrooephalas,no1  being  si wi 

distinct.     In  Mum  instanct  ~,  the  water  is  oollect- 

•  d  in  botl  pleura  ;   hut  at  other  times, 

In  one.     Sometimes,  jt  j,  lod:r<vl  in  the. 
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pericardium  alone  ;  but,  for  the  most  part,  it  only 
appears  there  when,  at  the  same  time,  a  collec- 
tion is  present  in  one  or  both  cavities  of  the  tho- 
rax. Sometimes  the  water  is  effused  in  the  cel- 
lular texture  of  the  lungs,  without  any  being  de- 
posited in  the  cavity  of  the  thorax.  In  a  few 
cases,  the  water  that  is  collected  is  enveloped  in 
small  cysts,  of  a  membraneous  nature,  known  by 
the  name  of  hydatides,  which  seem  to  float  in  the 
cavity  ;  but  more  frequently  they  are  connected 
with,  and  attached  to,  particular  parts  of  the  in- 
ternal surface  of  the  pleura. 

Hydrothorax  often  comes  on  with  a  sense  of  un- 
easiness at  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum,  accom- 
panied by  a  difficulty  of  breathing  which  is  much 
increased  by  any  exertion,  and  which  is  always 
most  considerable  during  night,  when  the  body  is 
in  an  horizontal  posture.  Along  with  these 
symptoms  there  is  a  cough,  that  is  at  first  dry, 
but  which,  after  a  time,  is  attended  with  an  expec- 
toration of  thin  mucus.  There  is  likewise  a  pale- 
ness of  the  complexion,  and  an  anasarcous  swell- 
ing of  the  feet  and  legs,  together  with  a  considera- 
ble degree  of  thirst  and  a  diminished  flow  of  urine. 
tnder  these  appearances,  we  have  just  grounds 
to  suspect  that  there  is  a  collection  of  water  in 
the  chest ;  but  if  the  fluctuation  can  be  perceived, 
there  can  then  remain  no  doubt  as  to  the  reality  of 
its  presence. 

During  the  progress  of  the  disease,  it  is  no  un- 
common thing  for  the  patient  to  feel  a  numbness, 
or  degree  of  palsy,  in  one  or  both  arms,  and  to  be 
more  than  ordinarily  sensible  to  cold.  With  re- 
gard to  the  pulse,  it  is  usually  quick  at  first,  but, 
towards  the  end,  becomes  irregular  and  inter- 
mitting. 

Our  prognostic  in  hydrothorax  must,  in  gene- 
ral, be  unfavourable,  as  it  has  seldom  been  cured, 
and,  in  many  cases,  will  hardly  admit  even  of 
alleviation,  the  difficulty  of  breathing  continuing 
to  increase,  until  the  action  of  the  lungs  is  at  lxst 
entirely  impeded  by  the  quantity  of  water  depos- 
ited in  the  chest.  In  some  cases,  the  event  is  sud- 
denly fatal ;  but,  in  others,  it  is  preceded,  for  a 
few  days  previous  to  death,  by  a  spittingof  blood. 

Dissections  of  this  disease  show  that,  in  some 
cases,  the  water  is  either  collected  in  one  side  of 
the  thorax,  or  that  there  are  hydatides  formed  in 
some  particular  part  of  it ;  but  they  more  fre- 
quently discover  water  in  both  sides  of  the  chest, 
accompanied  by  a  collection  in  the  cellular  texture 
and  principal  cavities  of  the  body.  The  fluid  is 
usually  of  a  yellowish  colour ;  possesses  proper- 
ties similar  to  serum,  and,  with  respect  to  its 
quantity,  varies  very  much,  being  from  a  few 
ounces  to  several  quarts.  According  to  the  quan- 
tity, so  are  the  lungs  compressed  by  it ;  and, 
where  it  is  very  considerable,  they  are  usually 
found  much  reduced  in  size.  When  universal  an- 
asarca has  preceded  the  collection  in  the  chest, 
it  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  to  find  some  of  the 
abdominal  viscera  in  a  scirrhous  state. 

The  treatment  of  this  disease  must  be  conduct- 
ed on  the  same  general  plan  as  that  of  anasarca. 
Emetics,  however,  are  hazardous,  and  purgatives 
do  not  afford  so  much  benefit ;  but  the  bowels 
must  be  kept  regular,  and  other  evacuating  rem- 
edies may  be  employed  in  conjunction  with  to- 
nics. Squill  has  been  chiefly  resorted  to,  as  be- 
ing expectorant  as  well  as  diuretic  ;  but  its  power 
is  usually  not  treat,  unless  it  be  carried  so  far  as 
to  cause  nausea,  which  cannot  usually  be  borne  to 
any  extent.  Digitalis  is  more  to  be  relied  upon  : 
biii  it  will  be  better  to  conjoin  them,  adding,  per- 
haps, some  form  of  mercury ;  and  employing  at 
the  same  time  other  diuretics,  as  the  supertartrate 
or  acetate  of  potarsa,  juniper  berries,  &c.  Wherv- 
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iebrile  symptoms  attend,  diaphoretics  will  proba- 
bly be  especially  serviceable,  as  the  pulvis  ipeca- 
cuanhas composites,  orantimonials,  in  small  doses; 
which  last  may  also  promote  expectoration. 
Ulisters  to  the  chest  will  be  proper  in  many  cases, 
particularly  should  there  be  any  pain  or  other 
mark  of  inflammatory  action.  Myrrh  seems  to 
answer  better  than  most  other  tonics,  as  more  de- 
cidedly promoting  expectoration  ;  or  the  nitric 
»  acid  may  be  given,  increasing  the  secretion  of 
urine,  as  well  as  supporting  the  strength.  The 
inhalation  of  oxygen  gas  is  stated  to  have  been  in 
some  instances  singularly  beneficial.  Where  the 
fluid  is  collected  in  either  of  the  sacs  of  the  pleura, 
the  operation  of  paracentesis  of  the  thorax  may 
afford  relief  under  urgent  symptoms,  and,  perhaps, 
contribute  to  the  recovery  of  the  patient. 
HYDROXURE.  See  Hydrate. 
HY°RURET.  A  compound  of  hydrogen  with 
ametai      See  Uret. 

HYGEIA.  Hygieia.  The  goddess  of  health. 
One,'',  the  four  daughters  of  Esculapius.  She 
often  accompanies  her  father  in  the  monuments 
of  him  now  remaining,  and  appears  like  a  young 
woman,  commonly  holding  a  serpent  in  one  hand, 
and  a  patera  in  the  other.  Sometimes  the  serpent 
drinks  out  of  the  patera ;  sometimes  he  twines 
about  the  whole  body  of  the  goddess. 

HYGIE'NE*.  (From  vytacvoi,  to  be  well.) 
Hygiesis.  Modern  physicians  have  applied  this 
term  to  that  division  of  therapeia  which  treats  of 
the  diet  and  non-naturals  of  the  sick. 
Htgie'sis.  •  See  Hygiene. 
Hy'gra.  (From  vypos,  humid.)  An  ancient 
term  for  liquid  plasters. 

Hygrempla'strum.  (From  vypos,  moist, 
and  ifiir'Xarpov,  a  plaster.)     A  liquid  piaster. 

Hygroblepha'ricus.  (From  vypos,  humid, 
and  (i\t(papov,  the  eye-lid.)  Applied  to  the 
emunctory  ducts  in  the  extreme  edge,  or  inner 
part,  of  the  eye-lid. 

Htgrocirsoce'le.  (From  vypos,  moist, 
Mpaos,  a  varix,  and  /c^Xi;,  a  tumour.)  Dilated  sper- 
matic veins,  or  circocele,  with  dropsy  of  the  scro- 
tum. 

Hygrocolly'ritjm.  (From  typos,  liquid,  and 
KoXXupior,  a  collyrium.)  A  collynum  composed 
of  liquids. 

HYGRO'LOGY.  (Hygrologia;  from  vypos, 
a  humour  or  fluid,  and  \oyos,  a  discourse.)  The 
doctrine  of  the  flnids. 

HYGROMA.  (Xypapa  ;  from  ypos,  a  liquid.) 
An  encysted  tumour,  the  contents  of  which  are 
either  serum  or  a  fluid-like  lymph.  It  sometimes 
happensthatthese  tumours  are  :';!ledwith  hydatids. 
Hygromatous  tumours  require  the  removal  of  the 
cyst,  or  the  destruction  of  its  secreting  surface. 

HYGRO'METER.  (Hygromelrnm  ;  from 
vypos,  moist,  and  pirpov,  a  measure. )  Hydrome- 
ter. An  instrument  to  measure  the  degrees  of 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere.  It  also  means  an  in- 
firm part  of  the  body,  affected  by  moisture  of  the 
atmosphere. 

Hycromy'rum.  (From  vypos,  moist,  and 
jivp'ov,  a  liquid  ointment. )     A  liquid  ointment. 

HYGROSCO'PIC.  Substances  which  have 
the  properly  of  absorbing  moisture  from  the  at- 
mosphere.    See  Atmosphere. 

Hygropho'bia.    See  Hydrophobia. 
IIY'LE.     ('Y\v,  matter.)    The  materia  medi- 
ca,  or  matter  of  any  kind  that  comes  under  the 
cognisance  of  a  medical  person. 

HY'MEN.  (From  Hymen,  the  god  of  mar- 
riage, because  this  membrane  is  supposed  to  be 
entire  before  marriage,  or  copulation.)  The  hy- 
men is  a  thin  membrane,  of  a  semilunar  or  circu- 
lar form,  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the.  vairina. 
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Which  it  partly  closes.  It  has  a  very  different 
appearance  in  different  women,  but  it  is  generally, 
if  not  always  found,  in  virgins,  and  is  very  pro- 
perly esteemed  the  test  of  virginity,  beinj;  i 
turcd  in  the  fust  act  of  coition.  The  renin 
of  the  hymen  are  called  the  carunculae  myrtj 
mes.  The  hymen  is  also  peculiar  to  the  human 
species.  There  are  two  circumstances  rclatin* 
to  the  hymen  which  require  medical  assistance. 
It  is  sometimes  of  such  a  strong  ligamentous  | 
tore,  that  it  cannot  be  ruptured,  and  prevents  the 
connection  between  the  sexes.  His  also  sometimes 
imperforated,  wholly  closing  the  entrance  into 
the  vagina,  and  preventing  any  discharge  from 
the  uterus  :  but  both  these  cases  are  extremely 
rare.  If  the  hymen  be  of  an  unnaturally  firm 
texture,  but  perforated,  though  perhaps  with  a 
yery  small  opening,  the  inconveniences  thence, 
arising  will  not  be  discovered  before  the  time  of 
marriage,  when  they  may  be  removed  by  a  cru- 
cial incision  made  through  it,  taking  care  not  to 
injure  the  adjoining  parts. 

The  imperforation  of  the  hymen  will  produce 
its  inconveniences  when  the  person  begins  to  men- 
struate.  For  the  menstruous  fluid,  being  secreted 
from  the  uterus  at  each  period,  and  not  evacu- 
ated, the  patient  suffers  much  pain  from  the  dis- 
tension of  the  parts,  many  strange  symptoms  and 
appearances  are  occasioned,  and  suspicions  inju- 
rious to  her  reputation  are  often  entertained.    In 
a  case  of  this  kind,  for  which  Dr.  Denman  was 
consulted,   the  young  woman,  who  was  twenty- 
two  years  of  age,  having  many  uterine  complaints, 
with  the  abdomen  enlarged,  was  suspected  tn  hv 
pregnant,  though  she  persevered  in  asserting 
contrary,  and  had  never  menstruated.     When 
she  was  prevailed  upon  to  submit  to  an  examina- 
tion, the  circumscribed  tumour  of  the  uterus  was 
found  to  reach  as  high  as  the  navel,  and  the  ex- 
ternal parts  were  stretched  by  a  round  soft  sub- 
stance at  the  entrance  of  the  vagina,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  resemble  that   appearance  which 
they  have  when  the  head  of  a  child  is   passing 
through  them  ;  but  there  was   no  entrance  into 
the  vagina.     On  the  following  morning  an  incis- 
ion was  carefully  made  through  the  hymen,  which 
had  a  fleshy  appearance,  and   was  thickened  in 
proportion  to  its  detension.     Not  less  than  four 
pounds  of  blood,  of  the  colour  and  consistence  of 
tar,  were  discharged  ;  and  the  tumefaction  of  the 
abdomen  was     immediately  removed.      Several 
stellated  incisions  jvere  afterwards  made  through 
the  divided  edges/which  is  a  very  necessary  part 
of  the  operation  :/ and  care  was  taken  to  prevent 
a  re-union  of  the  hymen  till  the   next  period  of 
menstruation,  after  which  she  suffered  no  incon- 
venience.    The  blood  discharged  was  not  putrid 
or  coagulated,  and  seemed  to  have  undergone  no 
other  change  after  its   secretion,  but  what  was 
occasioned   by  the  absorption  of  its  more  fluid 
parts.    Some  caution  is  required  when  the  hymen 
is  closed  in  those  who  are  in  advanced  age,  un- 
less the  membrane  be  distended  by  the  confined 
menses;  as  Dr.  Denman  once  saw  an  instance nf 
inflammation  of  the  pcritoiueum  being  immediate- 
ly produced  after  the  operaton,  of  which  the  pa- 
tient died  as  in  the  true  puerperal  fever;   and  no 
other  reason  could  be  assigned  for  the  disease. 

The  carunculx  myrtiformes,  by  their  elongation 
and  enlargement,  sometimes  become  very  painful 
and  troublesome. 

HYMENiEA.  (From  Hymen,  the  God  of 
marriage  ;  because,  as  Linnaeus  informs  us,  its 
younger  leaves  cohere  together  in  pairs,  through- 
out the  night. )  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants. 
Class,  Decandria  ;  Order,  Monogynia. 

Hymen^a  rouRBARii..    The  systematic  name 
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bfcfa  afford*  the  resin  called 
is  now  fallen  ipto  disuse, 
ind  in  the  collections  of  the 
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(From    vpnffi  a   membrane.) 

robrane  of  gyrnnocarpous 

placed.     Sic 


NODES.     (From  d^jjv,  a  membrane, 
likeness.)     An  old  term  for  such  urine 
ind  to  be  full  of  little  films  and  pelli- 
ipplies  it  also   to  the  men- 
ii  mixed  with  a  tough  viscid 
• 
BxO.     Names  compounded  of  this  word  be- 
long to  mu-r.lc-  which   originate  from,  or  are 
into,  or  connected  with  the  os  hyoides; 
as,   Hyo-glautu,  Ifyo-pliaryngeus,  Oenio-hyo- 
gloutn, 
HYO-GLOSSUS.       Crmto-glossus  of  Dou- 
1   Cowpcr.      nasio-rerato-ehondro-gtos- 
Ibinni.     Ilyo-cliondro-glossc  of  Dumas. 
\  muscle  lituated  at   the  sides  between  the  os 
nil  the  tongue,      ll  arises  from  the  basis, 
but    chiefly  from  the   corner  of  the  os  hyoides, 
running  laterally  and  forward!  to  the  tongue, 
which  it  puIN  inwards  and  downwards. 
MVOI  Dl'.s  os.     (From  the  Greek  letters, 
■o   named  from    il 
This  bone]  wHich  is  situated  between 
the  root  of  the  tongue  and  the  larynx,  derives  its 
luimt  limn  lis  supposed  r<  n  mblance  to  the  Greek 
,  by  tome  writara,  described  along 
with  the  parts  contained  in  the  mouth.     Roysch 
i-  of  the  bone  so  completely 
ossified,  that  the  os  hyoides  was  joined  to  the 
li  mporaJ  bonei  by   anchylosis.      In  describing 
distinguished  into  its  body, 
id  appendices.    'J  he  body  is  the  middle 
and  broadest  part  of  the  bone,  so  placed  that  it 
may  be  easily  fell  with  the  finger  in  the  lore-part 
of  the  throat.     Its  Care-part,  which  is  placed 
towards  the  tongue,  is  irregularly  convex,  and  its 
inner  surface,  which  is  turned  towards  the  larynx, 
i    aaeaualrj   concave.     The  cornua,  or  horns, 
Which  are  flat,  and  a  little  bent,  are  considerably 
than   the   body  of  the  bone,  and   maybe 
■aid  to  form  th<  sides  of  the  u.     These  horns  are 
near  the  body  of  the  bone.     At  the  cx- 
of  each   is  observed   a    round   tubercle, 
i  i  passi  s  tn  the  thyroid  car- 
i  In-  appendices,  or  lesser  horns,  cornua 
U  they  are  called  by  some  writers,  are 
which  in  their. size  and  shape 

■  what  like  a  grain  of  wheat.    They  rue 

up  from  I  he  articulations  of  the  cornua,  with  the 

the  bonC,  and    are  sometimes   connected 

with  the  styloid  process  on  each  side,  by  means 

not  unusual  to  find  small 

of  bone  in  tin  se  ligaments  ;  and  Ituysch, 

I,  has  seen  them  coni- 

tUS,  almost  the  whole 

oi  the  bone  i-  in  ■  cartilaginous  state,  excepting  a 

-mall    point  nl  |  DOM  in    the  middle  of  its  body, 

aid  in  each  of  its  burns.     The  appendices  do 
till  after  birth,  and  usually 
i  hyoides 
i  tin  tongue,  and  affords  attach- 
ment to  .i  rarwtj  ol  n  ,,t  which  |.<r- 

tiriii  the  inoti.M,.  ,,|  the  tOOgna,  while  others  act 
Oil  the  I  .'ire*. 

HYOPHARYNGEa  8.  (From  ,„£lctf,  the 
■7°kl  bot  pharynx.)    a  muscle 

■"  called  from  it ^m  in  the  us  hyoides,  and  its 

n  in  the  pharj  n\. 

MV<M'|iril\  I   \}\  S        (From      r,    a    swine. 
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.  an  eye  :  so  named  from  the  supposed 
resemblance  of  its  flower  to  a  hog's-cye.)  Hog's- 
eye  plant.  Most  probably  the  Bupldhalmum 
tjrinostim  of  Linnaeus. 

HYOSCIANIA.  A  new  vegetable  alkali  ex- 
tracted by  Dr.  Hrande  from  henbane.  See 
Hyoscyamus  niger. 

HYOSCY'AMUS.  (From  vS,  a  swine,  and 
nvafiof,  a  bean  :  so  named  because  hogs  eat  it  as  a 
medicine,  or  it  may  be  because  the  plant  is  hairy 
and  bristly,  like  a  swine. ) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
na:an  system.  Class,  Penlandria;  Order,  Mo- 
nogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacoponial  name  of  the  henbane. 
See  Hyoscyamus  niger. 

Hyosctamus  albus.  Tliis  plant,  a  native  of 
the  South  of  Europe,  possesses  similar  virtues  to 
the  hyoscyamus  niger. 

Hyosctamus  luteus.  A  species  of  tobacco, 
the  Niroiiana  rustica  of  Linnxus. 

Hyosctamus  niger.  The  systematic  name 
of  common  or  black  henbane,  called  also  Faba 
suilla;  Apollinaris  altercum ;  Agone ;  Alter- 
cangenon ;  Hyoscyamus— foliis  amplexicaulibus 
sinuatis,  floribus  Sessilibus  of  Linnaeus.  The 
leaves  of  this  plant,  when  recent,  have  a  slightly 
foetid  smell,  and  a  mucilaginous  taste  ;  when 
dried,  they  lose  both  taste  and  smell,  and  part 
also  of  their  narcotic  power.  The  root  possesses 
the  same  qualities  as  the  leaves,  and  even  in  a 
more  eminent  degree.  Henbane  resembles  opium 
in  its  action,  more  than  any  other  narcotic  dose. 
In  a  moderate  dose,  it  increases  at  first  the  strength 
of  the  pulse,  and  occasions  some  sense  of  heat, 
which  are  followed  by  diminished  sensibility  and 
motion  ;  in  some  cases,  by  thirst,  sickness,  stupor, 
and  dimness  of  vision.  In  a  larger  quantity  it 
occasions  profound  sleep,  hard  pulse,  and  some- 
times fierce  delirium,  ending  in  coma,  or  convul- 
sions, with  a  remarkable  dilatation  of  the  pupil, 
distortion  of  the  countenance,  a  weak  tremulous 
pulse  and  eruption  of  petechia;.  On  dissection 
gangrenous  spots  have  been  found  on  the  internal 
surface  of  the  stomach.  Its  baneful  effects  are 
best  counteracted  by  a  powerful  emetic,  and  by- 
drinking  largely  of  the  vegetable  acids. 

Henbane  lias  been  used  in  various  spasmodic 
and  painful  diseases,  as  in  epilepsy,  hysteria,  pal- 
pitation, headache ;  paralysis,  mania,  and  scirr- 
hus.  It  is  given  in  the  form  of  the  inspissated 
juice  of  the  fresh  leaves,  the  dose  of  which  is 
from  one  to  two  grains  ;  which  requires  to  be 
gradually  increased.  It  is  sometimes  employed 
as  a  substitute  for  opium,  where  the  latter,  from 
idiosyncrasy,  occasions  anydisagreeahlesymptom. 
'I  lie  henbane  also  is  free  from  the  constipating 
quality  of  the  opium. 

Dr.  Brande  has  extracted  n  new  alkali  from 
this  plant,  which  he  calls  In/oscitniia.  It  crys- 
tallises in  long  prisms,  and  when  neutralised  "by 
suhkhuric  or  nitric  acid,  forms  characteristic  salts. 

Hyothtroi'des.  (From  votiiss,  the  hyoid 
bone,  and  BvpouSiti,  the  thyroid  cartilage.)  A 
muscle  named  from  its  origin  in  the  hyoid  bone, 
and  insertion  in  the  thyroid  cartilage. 

Hypa'ctica.  ( From  erayu),  to  subdue.)  Me- 
dicines which  evacuate  the  taeces. 

IhPAi.Ei'PTRUM.  (From  vra\a<t>f>,  to  spread 
upon.)     A  spatula  for  spreading  ointments  with. 

Hype'lata.  (From  vvtXav,  to  move.)  Me- 
dicines which  purge. 

HYPEILETHE'SIS.  (From  ir.v,  and  „icOa- 
to  feel.)  F.rror  of  appetite,  whether  by 
ir  deficiency. 

HTPERC ATHA'RSIS.     ( From  irrra,  supra. 
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.,\cr  or  above,  and  Ka8aipu>,  to  purge.)  Hypen- 
nesis ;  Hyperinos.  An  excessive  purging  from 
medicines. 

Hypercorypho'sis.  (From  virtp,  above,  and 
Kopvrpn,  the  vertex.)  A  prominence  or  protube- 
rance. Hippocrates  calls  the  lobes  of  the  liver 
and  lungs  Hyper coryphoses. 

HYPE'RCRISIS.  ('r*tt>Kpiois;  from  virtp, 
over  or  above,  and  Kptvw,  to  separate. )  A  critical 
excretion  above  measure  ;  as  when  a  fever  ter- 
minates in  a  looseness,  the  humours  may  flow  off 
faster  than  the  strength  can  bear,  and  therefore  it 
is  to  be  checked. 

HYPERE'MESIS.  (From  virtp,  in  excess, 
and  eptw,  to  vomit.)  An  excessive  evacuation  by 
vomiting. 

HYPEREPHIDRO'SIS.  (From  virtp,  excess, 
and  iSpii>s,  sweat.)     Immoderate  sweating. 

HYPE'RICUM.  (From  vncp,  over,  and  tiicw, 
an  image  or  spectre :  so  named  because  it.  was 
thought  to  have  power  over  and  to  drive  away 
ovil  spirits.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnsean  system.  Class,  Polyadelphia  ; 
Order,  Polyandria.     St.  John's  wort. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  common 
St.  John's  wort.     See  Hypericum  perfoliatum. 

Hypericum  bacciferum.  Caa-opia;  Ar- 
buncula  gummifera  Braziliensis.  A  juice  ex- 
udes from  the  wounded  bark  of  this  plant,  in  the 
Brazils,  which  in  a  dry  state  resembles  camboge, 
but  is  rather  darker. 

Hypericum  coris.  Corislutea;  Coris  legi- 
times cretica.  Bastard  St.  John's  wort.  The 
seeds  are  diuretic,  emmenagogue,  and  antispas- 
modic. 

Hypericum  perfoliatum.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  St.  John's  wort  called  also  fuga 
dcemonum ;  and  androsamum.  Hypericum  per- 
foratum—floribus  trigynis,  caule  ancipili,  foliis 
obtusis  pellucido-punctatis,  of  Linnaeus.  This 
indigenous  plant  was  greatly  esteemed  by  the  an- 
cients, internally  in  a  great  variety  of  diseases, 
and  externally  as  an  anodj'ne  and  discutient,  but 
is  now  very  rarely  used.  The  flowers  were  for- 
merly used  in  our  pharmacopoeia,  on  account  of 
the  great  proportion  of  resinous  oily  matter,  in 
which  the  medical  effi  cacy  of  the  plant  is  supposed 
to  reside,  but  are  now  omitted. 

Hyperi  cum  saxatile.  Hypericoides.  The 
seeds  are  said  to  be  diuretic  aud  antispasmodic. 

HYPERI'NA.  (From  virtp,  in  excess,  and  ivtot, 
to  evacuate.)  Medicines  which  purge  exces- 
sively. 

Hyperine'sis.     See  Hypcrcatharsis. 

HYrr.Ri'NOS.     See  Hypercatharsis. 

Hypero'a.  (From  vrrtp,  above,  and  wov,  the 
top  of  a  house. )    The  palate. 

Hyperopharynce'us.  (From  v-tp,  above, 
and  tbapvyt,,  the  pharynx.)  A  muscle  named  from 
its  situation  above  the  pharynx. 

HYPEROSTOSIS.  (From  unp,  upon,  and 
ojo)',  a  bone. )     See  Exostosis. 

Hypero'um.  (From  vntp,  above,  and  wov, 
the  roof,  or  palate.)  A  foramen  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  palate. 

Hyperoxymuriate  of  polassa.  See  Murias 
jrttassa  oxygenatus. 

Hyperoxymuriatic  acid.     See  Chlorine. 

HYPEROXYMURIATE.  A  salt  now  called 
a  chlorate. 

HYPERSARCO'MA.  (From  vircp,  in  excess, 
and  <rap{,  flesh.)  Hypersarcosh.  A  fleshy  ex- 
oressence.     A  polypus. 

Hypeksarco'sis.     See  Hypersarcoma. 

HYPERSTENE.      Labradore  schiller  spar. 
Found  in   Labradore,  Greenland,  and  Isle  of 
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Skyc.     It  has  a  beautiful  copper  colour  when  cut 
and  polished  into  rings,  brooches,  &c. 

HyperYDRO'sis.  (From  vnep,  in  excess,  and 
<j(tap,  water.)  A  great  distension  of  any  pan 
from  water  collected  in  it. 

Hype'xodos.  (From  viro,  under,  and  c%obs 
passing  out. )     A  flux  of  the  belly. 

HYPNO'BATES.  (From  virm,  sleep,  ami 
/}«(imu,  to  go.)  Hypnobalasis.  One  who  walks 
in  his  sleep.     See  Oneirodynia. 

HYPNOLO'GIA.  (From  vinos,  sleep,  and 
Aoyo{,  a  discourse. )  A  dissertation,  or  directions 
for  the  due  regulation  of  sleeping  and  wakin» 

HYPNOPOIE'TICA.     »(From  vhvom, 
and  no i tw,  to  cause.)     Medicines  which  procure 
sleep.     See  Anodyne. 

H  YPNO'TIC.     (Hipnoticus;  firon 
sleep. )     See  Anodyne. 

HYPO-SULPHITE.  A  sulphuretted  sul- 
phite. 

HYPOjE'MA.  (From  viro,  under,  and  «,u„, 
blood  ;  because  the  blood  is  under  the  cornea.) 
An  effusion  of  red  blood  into  the  chambers  of  the 
eye. 

Hypocaro'des.  (From  viro,  and  Kapos,  a 
carus. )  Hypocarothis.  One  who  labours  under 
a  low  degree  of  carus. 

Hypocatha'rsis.  (From  vim,  under,  and 
naOmpo),  to  purge.)  It  is  when  a  medicine  does 
nor  work  =,>  much  as  expected,  or  but  very  little. 
Or  a  slight  purging,  when  it  is  a  disorder. 

HYPOCAU'STRUM.  (From  viro,  under,  and 
koioj,  to  burn.)  A  stove,  hot-house,  or  any 
such  like  contrivance,  to  preserve  plants  from 
cold  air. 

Hypocerchna'leon.  (FromtTTo,  and Kto^m, 
an  asperity  of  the  fauces.)  A  stridulous  kind  of 
asperity  of  the  fauces. 

Hypocheo'menos.  (From  viro,  under,  and 
%cw,  to  pour. )  One  who  labours  under  a  cata- 
ract. 

Hypochi.oro'sis.  (From  viro,  and  ^Xupwij, 
the  green-sickness.)  A  slight  degree  of  chlo- 
rosis. 

HYPOCHO'NDRIAC.  (From  viro,  under, 
and  "xpvipot,  a  cartilage.)  1.  Belonging  to  the 
hypochondria. 

2.  A  person  affected  with  lowness  of  spirits. 
See  Hypochondriasis. 

Hypochondriac  regions.  Regiones  hypo- 
chondriacm  ;  Hypochondria.  The  spaces  in  the 
abdomen  that  are  under  the  cartilages  of  the  spu- 
rious  ribs  on  each  side  of  the  epigastrium. 

H YPOCHONDRI'ASIS.  (From  viroXovvpioMU 
one  who  is  hipped. )  Hypochondriacus  morbut; 
Affectio  hypochondriaca ;  Passio  hypochon- 
driacal The  hypochondriac  affection,  vapours, 
spleen,  &c.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class 
Neuroses,  and  order  Adynamia,  of  Cullen,  cha- 
racterised by  dyspepsia,  languor,  and  want  of 
energy ;  sadness  and  fear,  from  uncertain  causes, 
with  a  melancholic  temperament. 

The  state  of  mind  peculiar  to  hypochondriacs  is 
thus  described  by  Cullen  : — "  A  languor,  listless- 
ness,  or  want  of  resolution  and  activity,  with  res- 
pect to  all  undertakings  :  a  disposition  to  serious- 
ness, sadness  and  timidity,  as  to  all  future  events, 
and  apprehension  of  the  worst  or  most  unhappy 
state  of  them  ;  and,  therefore,  often  upon  slight 
grounds,  and  apprehension  of  great  evil.  Such 
persons  are  particularly  attentive  to  the  state  ol 
their  own  health,  to  every  the  smallest  change  of 
feeling  in  their  bodies  ;  and  from  any  unusual  sen- 
sation, perhaps  of  the  slightest  kind,  they  appre- 
hend great  danger,  and  even  death  itself.  In  res- 
pect to  these  feelings  and  fears,  there  is  ooraroonW 
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,nate  belief  and  persuasion."'    He 

hen   the  state  of  mind  just 

in  cither  sex, 

Momearhat  in  jean,  of  a  melancholic  tempera- 

ii  and  rigid  habit,  that  the  disease 

i  flypochondriacum. 
ih«    hypochondriac  paaaion  is  in 
ich  and  bowels;  for  first   these  part.^ 
irdered,  then  i lie  others  suffer  from  the 
n.     The  causes  are,  sorrow,  fear,  or  ex- 
•  any  "I  the  passions;  too  long  continued 
.   u-re/iilar  diet.     Those  habitually  dis- 
it,  (and  these  causes  have  little  effect  in 
have  generally  a  sallow  or 
brown  complexion,  and  a  down-cast  look;  a  rigi- 
dity .,1  the  solids,  and  torpor  of  the  nervous  sys- 
1c  in.     Whatever  may  occasion  nervous  disorders 
it  also  he  the  cause  of  this. 
this  complaint  are  so  various,  that 
ihe  tin  rn  is  to  describe  almost  .very  other 
ml,  there  is  an  insurmonnt- 
ted  spirits,  dread  of  death, 
-low  and  somewhat  difficult  inspi- 
ration, flatulencies  in  the  prima  via-,  and  various 
It  is  seldom  fatal ;  but  if 
I,  or  improperly  treated,  may  bring  on 
incurable  melancholy,  jaundice,  madness,  or  vcr- 
i  apoplexy. 
On    dissections  ol    hypochondriacal  persons, 
the  abdominal  viscera,  (particularly  the 
!  spleen,)  are  usually  found  considerably 
i.     In  some  few  instances,  effusion  and  a 
nee  ol  the  vessels  have  been  observed  in 
the  brain. 

This  licing  a  disease  of  a  mixed  description,  the 
treatment  must  be  partly  corporeal,  partly  men- 
tal ;  but  it  ha-  been  too  often  nuglectcd,  as  merely 
iv  and  tluir  complaints  met  by  argument 
,  v,   ulnrli,    however,  can   only  weaken 
uiidciice  in   the  practitioner.     It  may  be 
very  proper  to  inform  them,  that  their  disorder  is 
not  su  dangerous  as  they  suppose,  and  maybe  rc- 
■Oved  liv  suitable  remedies  ;  but  to  tell  them  they 
ail  nothing,  is  absurd.     In   reality,   medicine  is 
(•lti  n  of  much  service  ;  and  though  others  have 
red  chiefly  by  amusements,  country  air, 
and  exercise,  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  their 
was  only  in  the  imagination.    In  so  far  as 

ic  sympl s  appear,  these  most  be  en- 

i  mintc  nd   by   the  remedies  pointed  nut  under 

aperients,  kr.     Sometimes 

cathartics,    have   produced 

speed]   relief  ;  but  they  are  too  debilitating  to  be 

ployed.      The  bowels  u  ill  be  bitter  rcuu- 

uvted  by  milder  remedies,  as  castor  ml,  senna, 

they  are  subject  to  hemorrhoids,) 

and  the  like  ;  and  magnesia  maj  at  the  same  time 

icidity;   but  ii  the  liver  be  torpid,  some 

I   preparation  will    be    of  more   avail. 

Flatulence  and  ,  lins  may  be  relieved 

■  iiii  r,  the  forti  --,  musk, 

Itinate   pain,  or 

I  by  opium  :  it 

-   the   pa- 

1  ful,  especially 

.id  fric- 

.  are  ini- 

|i  up  the  fanctionol  the  skin.     The 

ii\  nutritions  ■ 

hill   iiio.li  ration  must 

i  in  the 
isearti- 
fficuft  of 

-  do  not 
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ably  diluted  ;  but  these  stimuli  should  never  be  al- 
lowed unnecessarily.  The  mental  treatment  re- 
quired will  be  such  as  is  calculated  to  restore  the 
th,  and  correct  the  aberrations  of  the  judg- 
ment. When  any  false  association  of  ideas  occurs, 
the  best  mode  of  removing  it  is,  by  keeping  up  a 
continued  train  of  naturally  associated  impressions 
of  superior  force,  which  may  amuse  the  mind,  and 
moderately  exercise,  without  exhausting  it.  A 
varuty  of  literary  recreations  and  diversions,  es- 
pecially in  the  open  air,  with  agreeable  company, 
will  be  therefore  advisable  ;  frequently  changing 
the  scene,  taking  them  to  watering  plaees,  and 
adopting  other  expedients,  to  prevent  them  from 
dwelling  too  much  upon  their  own  morbid  feel- 
ings. 

HYPOCHO'NDRIUM.  (From  uro,  under, 
and  x°rip°s>  a  cartilage.)  That  part  of  the  body 
which  lies  under  the  cartilages  of  the  spurious 
ribs. 

HYPO'CHYMA.  (From  i™,  and  ^ou,  to 
pour ;  because  the  ancients  thought  that  the 
opacity  proceeded  from  something  running  under 
the  crystalline  humour.)     A  cataract. 

HYPOCPSTIS.  (From  wo,  under,  and  »us-o?, 
the  cistus.)  See  Asarum  hypocistis  and  t'ytinus 
hypocixtix. 

IIypocle'ptcium.      (From  v-o,  under,   and 
k\c-to>,  to  steal. )     A  chemical  vessel  for  separa- 
ting liquors,  particularly  the  essential  oil  ol  any- 
vegetable  from  the  water  ;  and  named  because  it 
.  as  it  were,  the  water  from  the  oil. 

HlFOCOELOK.  (From  vzo,  under,  and  koiW, 
a  cavity.)     The  cavity  under  the  lower  eye-lid. 

Ilvi'oc  onio'sis.  A  trifling  degree  of  deafness. 

Hypocra'mum.     (From  uiro,  under,  and  xpa- 
viov,  the  skull. )     A  kind  of  abscess,  so  called  be- 
seatcd  under  the  cranium,  between  it  and 
the  dura  mater. 

HYPOCRATEIUFORM1S.   (From  mro,  xpa- 
i  cup,  goblet  or  salver,  and  forma  likeness.) 
Hypocratenform,  salver-shaped:  applied  to  leaves 
so  shaped,  as  those  of  the  Primula. 

Hypodei'ris.  In  Kufus  Ephesius,  it  is  the 
extremity  of  the  fore-part  of  the  neck. 

Hypode'r.mjs.  (From  ero,  under,  and  iepua, 
the  skin.)  1.  The  skin  over  the  clitoris,  which 
covers  it  like  a  prepuce. 

2.  The  clitoris. 

Hyfo'desis.  (From  vto,  under,  and  <$cw,  to 
bind. )  Hypodcsmuis.  An  underswathe,  or  ban- 
dage. 

II  Y  P  O '  G  A  L  A.  ( From  mo.  under,  and 
yuXa,  milk  ;  because  it  is  a  milk-like  effusion, 
under  the  cornea. )  A  collection  of  white  hu- 
mour, like  milk,  in  the  chambers  of  the  eye. 
There  are  two  species  of  this  disease  ;  the  one 
takes  place,  it  is  said,  from  a  deposition  of  the 
milk,  as  is  sometimes  observed  in  women  who 
suckle  ;  the  other  from  a  depression  of  the  milky 
cataract. 

HYPOGASTRIC.       (From  Vwo,  under,  and 
.  the  stomach.)     Belonging  to  the  hypo- 
gastria.     See  llypogastrium. 

Hypogastric  arteries.  Of  or  belonging 
to  the  hypogastriuni.     See  Iliac  arteries. 

Hypogastric  region.      See  Hypogaslrium. 

HYPOGA'STRIUM.     (From  uto,  under,  and 

the  stomach.)     Regionqpogastricq.  'I  h  • 

at  the  abdomen  that  reaches  from  above 

tliepul>es  to  within  three  fingers'  breadtu  of  the 

navel. 

HYPOGASTROCB  l.K-      (From 
the  hvpo-astriuiii,  and  n  \ri,  a  tumour.)      A    In  i 
uia.  in  the  li\  pogasti  ic  region. 

HYPOGLO'SSIS.        From   •-.   under,   aW 
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ta,  the  tongue.)    The    under  part  ol    Uie 
tongue,  which  adheres  to  the  jaw. 

fiYPOGLO'SSUS.  (From  „«,,  under,  and 
yXwo-ira,  the  tongue.)  A  nerre  which  goes  to  the 
under  part  of  the  tongue. 

HYPOGLO'TTIDES.  (From  vvo,  under,  and 
y\o>Tla,  the  tongue. )  They  are  a  kind  of  lozsnge 
to  be  held  under  the  tongue  until  they  are  dis- 
solved. 

HYPOGLU'TIS.  (From  vno,  under,  and 
y\ovTos,  the  nates. )  It  is  the  fleshy  part  under 
the  nates  towards  the  thigh.  Some  say  it  is  the 
flexure  of  the  coxa,  under  the  nates. 

Hypo'mia.  (From  v-rro,  under,  and  w^oj, 
shoulder.)  In  Galen's  Exegesis,  it  is  the  part 
subjacent  to  the  shoulder. 
HYPONITRIC  ACID.  See  Nitric  acid. 
HYPONITROUS  ACID.  Pernitrous  acid. 
"It  appears,  from  the  experiments  of  Gay  Lus- 
sac,  that  there  exists  an  acid,  formed  of  100  azote 
and  150  oxygen.  When  into  a  test  tube  filled 
with  mercury,  we  pass  up  from  500  to  600 
volumes  of  deutoxide  of  azote,  a  little  alkaline 
water,  and  100  parts  of  oxygen  gas,  we  obtain  an 
absorption  of  500,  proceeding  from  the  condensa- 
tion of  the  100  parts  of  oxygen  with  400  of  deut- 
oxide of  azote.  Now  these  400  parts  are  compos- 
ed of  200  azote  and  200  oxygen ;  consequently  the 
new  acid  is  composed  of  azote  and  oxygen,  in 
the  ratio  of  100  to  150,  as  we  have  said  above.  It 
is  the  same-  acid,  according  to  Gay  Lussac, 
which  is  produced  on  leaving  for  a  long  time  a 
strong  solution  of  potassa  in  contact  with  deutox- 
ide of  azote.  At  the  end  of  three  mouths  he  found 
that  100  parts  of  deutoxide  of  azote  were  reduced 
to  25  of  protoxide  of  azote,  and  that  crystals 
of  hyponilrite  (pemitrite)  were  formed. 

Hyponitrous  acid  (called  per  nitrous  by  the 
French  chemists)  cannot  be  insulated.  As  soon 
as  we  lay  hold,  by  an  acid,  of  the  potassa,  with 
which  it  is  associated,  it  is  transformed  into  deut- 
oxide of  azote,  which  is  disengaged,  and  into  ni- 
trous or  nitric  acid,  which  remains  in  solution." 

Hypo'nomos.     (From  vtsovo/xos,  a  phagedenic 
ulcer.    1.  A  subterraneous  place. 
2.  A  deep  phagedenic  ulcer. 
Hypope'dium.     (From  vm,  under,  and   ^ouf, 
the  foot.)     A  cataplasm  for  the  sole  of  the  foot. 

Hypo'phora.  (From  vzoipepofiai,  to  be  car- 
ried or  conveyed  underneath. )  A  deep  fistulous 
ulcer. 

HYPOPHOSPHOROUS  ACID.  This  acid 
was  lately  discovered  by  Dulong.  Pour  water 
on  the  phosphuret  of  barytes,  and  wait  till  all  the 
phosphuretted  hydrogen  be  disengaged.  Add 
cautiously  to  the  filtered  liquid  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  till  the  barytes  be  all  precipitated  in  the  state 
of  sulphate.  The  supernatant  liquid  is  hypophos- 
phorous  acid,  which  should  be  passed  through  a 
filter.  This  liquid  may  be  concentrated  by  eva- 
poration, till  it  become  viscid.  It  has  a  very  sour 
taste,  reddens  vegetable  blues,  and  does  not  crys- 
tallise. It  is  probably  composed  of  2  primes  of 
pb.osphorous=3-i~l  of  oxygen.  Dulong's  analy- 
sis approaches  to  this  proportion.  He  assigns, 
but  from  rather  precarious  data,  100  phosphorus 
to  37.44  oxygen.  The  bypophosphites  have  the 
remarkable  property  of  being  all  soluble  in  water; 
while  many  of  the  phosphates  and  phosphites  are 
insoluble. 

HYPOPHTHA'LMION.  (From  v-o,  under, 
and  orf.OaXf.0?,  the  eye.)  The  part  under  the 
eye  which  is  subject  to  swell  in  a  cachexy,  or 
A ropsy. 

Hypophysis.  (From  two,  under,  and  <pvw,  to 
•  reduce.)    A  disease  of  the  eyelids,  when  the 
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hairs  grow   so  much  as  to  irritate  and  offend  tin- 
pupil. 

HYPO'PYUM.     (From  uw.  under, 
pus  ;  because  the  pus  is  under  the  cornea.)  // 
pion ;  Pyosis  ;  Abscessus  oculi.     Au  accumula- 
tion of  a  glutinous  yellow  fluid,  like  pns,  which 
takes  place  in  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  aqo 
humour,  and  frequently  also  in  the  posterior  one 
in  consequence  of  severe,  acute  ophthalmy    par! 
ticularlythe  internal  species.     This  viscid' mat- 
ter  of  the  hypopyura,  is  commonly  call 
but  Scarpa  contends,  that  it  is   only  coa<mlatine 
lymph.     The  symptoms  portending  an  extravasa- 
ton  of  caagulable  lymph  in  the  eye,  or  an  hypopy. 
urn,  are  the  same  as  those  which  occur  in  the  high- 
est stage  of  violent  acute  ophthalmy,  viz.  prodi- 
gious tumefaction  of  the  eye-lids  ;  the  same  swell- 
ing and  redness  as  in  chemosis  :  burning  heat  and 
pain  in  the  eye  ;  pains  in  the  eyebrow,  and  nape 
of    the   neck  ;   fever,    restlessness,   aversion    to 
the  faintest  light,  and  a  contracted  state  of 'the 
pupil. 

Hypori'nion.  (From  vno,  under,  and  piv,  the 
nose.)  A  name  for  the  parts  of  the  upper  lip  be- 
low the  nostrils. 

Hyposa'rca.  (From  wo,  under,  and  <ra/>f, 
flesh. )  Hypos arcidios.  A  collection  of  fluid  or 
air  in  the  cellular  membrane. 

Hypospadias.  (From  vim,  under,  and 
ff-au,  to  draw. )  The  urethra  terminating  under 
the  elans. 

Hyposfathi'smus.  (From  vrrn,  under,  and 
crradt],  a  spatula. )  The  name  of  an  operation 
formerly  used  in  surgery,  for  removing  defluxions 
in  the  eyes.  It  was  thus  named  from  the  instru- 
ment with  which  it  was  performed. 

Hypospha'gma.  (From  vito,  under,  and 
cepacia,  to  kill. )  Aposphagma.  An  extravasa- 
tion of  blood  in  the  tunica  adnata  of  the  eye,  from 
external  injury. 

Hyposple'nia.  (From  v-no,  under,  and  o-hv, 
the  spleen. )    A  tumour  under  the  spleen. 

Hyposta'phtle.  (From  vito,  and  fu^uA*/,  tk 
uvula.)     Relaxation  of  the  uvula. 

Hypo'stasis.  (From  u^ts-^i,  to  subside.)  A 
sediment,  as  that  which  is  occasionally  let  down 
from  urine. 

HYPO-SULPHUREOUS  ACID.  "In  order 
to  obtain  hyposulphureous  acid,  Herschel  mixed 
a  dilute  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  strontites 
with  a  slight  excess  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and 
after  agitation  poured  the  mixture  on  three  filters. 
The  first  was  received  into  a  solution  of  carbonate 
of  potassa,  from  which  it  expelled  carbonic  acid 
gas.  The  second  portion  being  received  succes- 
sively into  nitrates  of  silver  and  mercury,  precipi- 
tated the  metals  copiously  in  the  state  of  sulphu- 
rets,  but  produced  no  effect  on  solutions  of  cop- 
per, iron,  or  zinc.  The  third,  being  tasted,  was 
acid,  astringent,  and  bitter.  When  fresh  filtered, 
it  was  clear :  but  it  became  milky  on  standing, 
depositing  sulphur,  and  colouring  sulphureous 
acid.  A  moderate  exposure  to  air,  or  a  gentle 
heat,  caused  its  entire  decomposition." 

HYPOSULPHURIC  ACID.  "Gay  Lussac 
and  Welther  have  recently  announced  the  di 
ery  of  anew  acid  combination  of  sulphur  and  ox- 
ygen, intermediate  between  sulphureous  and  sul- 
phuric acids,  to  which  they  have  given  the  name 
of  hyposulphuric  acid.  It  is  obtained  by  p< 
a  current  of  sulphureous  acid  gas  over  the  black 
oxide  of  manganese.  A  combination  takes  place ; 
the  excess  of  the  oxide  of  manganese  is  separated 
by  dissolving  the  hyposulphate  of  manganese  in 
water.  Caustic  barytes  precipitates  the  manga- 
nese., and  forms  with  the  new  acid  a  very  sol 
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toiL  which,  freed  from  excess  of  barytes  by  a 
em-rent  of  carbonic  acid,   crystallises  regularly 
or  muriate  of  barytes.    Hyposul- 
thus  obtained,   sulphuric 
,  -ly  added   lo  the  solution,  which 
<mn  the  barytes,  and  leaves  the  hyposul- 
icid  in  tin  water.     This  acid  bears  con- 
idiraMi  concentration  underthe  receiver  of  the 
air  pomp.     It  consists  of  five  parts  of  oxygen  to 
ilpbur.     The  greater  number  of  the  hy- 
aasolphate  ,  both  earthy  and  metallic,  are  soluble 
Hi-,      those  "I  barytes  and  lime  are  un- 
alterable in  the  air. 

Hjpoaulpburic  acid  is  distinguished  by  the  fol- 
lowing properties  : — 

l*i,  It  i-  Ai  coauKwed  by  heat  into  sulphurous 
iinl  - 1 j 1 1 > I ■  1 1 1 H 

2rf,  It  liirin-  olulile  salts  with  barytes,  stronli- 
tcs,  lime,  lead,  and  silver. 

i  in   hyposulphates  are  all  soluble. 
4th,  They  yield  sulphurous  acid  when  their  so- 
il  mixed  v.  ith  acids,  only  if  the  mixture 
hoi  of  itself,  or  be  artificially  heated. 
Silt,  They  disengage  a  great  deal  of  sulphurous 
liii'h  temperature,  and  are  converted  into 
neiitial  lulphan 
II  Vl*(  (THENAR.     (From  wre,   under,    and 
i  .   palm  of  the  hand.)     I.  A  muscle  which 
runs  on  the  inside  of  the  hand. 

2.  That  part  of  the  hand  which  is  opposite  to 
the  palm. 

HYPOTHESIS.  An  opinion,  orasystcmof 
j  in  r.il  rules,  founded  partly  on  fact  l.ut  princi- 
pally on  conjecture.  A  theory  explains  every 
fact,  and  every  circumstance  connected  with  it ; 
an  hypothesis  explains  only  a  certain  number, 
pome  unaccounted  for  and  others  in  oppos- 
ition to  it. 

IIYPOTHETON.  (From  v-no,  under,  and 
ti0/7//i,  to  put.)  A  suppository,  or  medicine  intro- 
duced into  the  rectum,  lo  procure  stools. 

Hi  ro'xTLON.     (From  ii to,  and  %v\ov,  wood.) 
.  s  vi  clavaria,   which  grows  under  old 
wood. 

Htpozo'.ma.  (From  vko,  and  gwnvpi,  to  bind 
round.)    The  diaphragm. 

RtPSIGLO'SBCS.  From  v\^i\ouhi(,  the  hyoid 
hone,  and  yXuioaa,  the  tongue. )  A  muscle  named 
from  it-  origin  in  l!u   o    hyoides,  and  its  ins   rtion 

m  the  tongue. 

HVl'SU.olKKS.     1.  The  Os  hyoides. 

2.  The  hyoglossal  muscle. 

HlM  ia  smos.  (From  anlialu),  to  lie  with  the 
face  ■pwncda.)  k  supine  docubitar%  or  a  nau- 
sea, with  inclination  to  vomit. 

Hi  ir  II-.  (From  erro,  under,  and  ou*>;,  a 
cicatrix. )     An  ulcer  under  a  cicatrix. 

HYSSOP.     Sec  Byuoptu, 
<p  hedge.    See  Gratiola. 

(From     vatstD-roi,     hyssop.) 
Wiia 

II^Mi  I"  8.      (Xooiozus ;  from   Azob,    He- 
brew.)    1.  I  ..I    plants  in  the 
Didynamia;    Order, 


me  of  the   common 
St .   Hy*  opus .  fficinalis. 

'  *  I  a  t  v       N  lhl  thyme. 


officinalis        ih,    systematic 

lyssop.      Uyaaomu — 

its  lanrtolulia  of  Linnaeus. 

si  tic  plant  i-  esteemed  :k  an  aranath  and 

stimulant,  hut  is  chieflS  rroployi  i 

and  ha-  long  been   I  ful  in  humoral 

irrhal  affections,    lor 

fit 
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with  honey,  or  sugar,  is  recommended  to  hi 
drank  as  tea. 

HY'STERA.  (From  v^tpot,  behind :  so  call- 
ed because  it  is  placed  behind  the  other  parts.) 
The  womb.     See  Uterus. 

HYSTERA'LGIA.  (From  v?tpa,  the  womb, 
and  aXyos,  pain. )     A  pain  in  the  womb. 

HYSTE'RIA.  (From  v?tpa,  the  womb,  from 
which  the  disease  was  supposed  to  arise. )  Pas- 
su) hysterica.  Hysterics.  Dr.  Cullen  places 
this  disease  in  the  class  Neuroses,  and  order 
Spasmi.     There  are  four  species  : 

1.  Hysteria  chlorotica,  from  a  retention  of 
the  menses. 

2.  Hysteria  a  leucwrhceu,   from  a  fluor  albus. 

3.  Hysteria  u  menorrhugia,  from  an  immode- 
rate flow  of  the  menses. 

4.  Hysteria  Ubidinosa,  from  sensual  desires. 
The  complaint   appears  under   such    various 

thapes,   imitates  so   many  other  diseases,  and  is 
attended  with  such  a  variety  of  symptoms,  which 
tlenote  the  animal  and  vital  functions  to  be  consi- 
derably disordered,  that  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  just 
character   or  definition  of  it ;  and  it  is  only  bv 
taking  an  assemblage  of  all  its  appearances  thai 
we  can  convey  a  proper  idea  of  it  to  others.  The 
disease  attacks  in  paroxysms  or  fits.     These  arc 
sometimes  preceded  by  dejection  of  spirits,  anxiety 
of  mind,  effusion  of  tears,  difficulty  of  breathing, 
sickness  at  the  stomach,  and  palpitations  at  the 
heart  ;  hut  it  more  usually  happens,  that  a  pain 
is  felt  on  the  left  side,  about  the  flexure  ol  the 
colon,  with  a  sense  of  distension  advancing  up- 
w  aids,  till  it  gets  into  the  stomach,  and  removing 
from  thence   into  the  throat,  it  occasions,  by  its 
pressure,  a  sensation  as  if  a  ball  was  lodged  there, 
which  by  authois  has   been  called  globus  hyste- 
ricus.    The  disease  having  arrived  at  this  height, 
the  patient  appears  to  be  threatened  with  suffoca- 
tion, becomes  faint,  and  is  affected  with  stupor 
and  insensibility  ,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  the 
trunk  ol  the  body  is  turned  to  and  fro,  the  limbs 
are  variously  agitated  ;  wild  and  irregular  actions 
take  place  in  alternate  fits  of  laughter,  crying, 
and  screaming  ;  incoherent  expressions  arc  utter- 
ed, a  temporary  delirium  prevails,  and  a  frothy 
saliva  is  discharged  from  the  mouth.     The  spasm? 
at  lenjth  abating,  a  quantity  of  wind  is  evacuated 
upwards,  with  frequent  sighing  and  sobbing,  and 
the   woman  recovers  the  exercise  of  sense  and 
motion   without   any  recollection   of   what  has 
taken  place  during  the  fit ;  feeling,  however,  a 
severe  pain  in  her  head,  and  a  soreness  over  her 
whole  body.    In  some  cases,  there  is  little  or  no 
convulsive  motion,  and  the  person  lies  seemingly 
in  a  state  of  profound  sleep,  without  either  sense 
or  motion.     Hiccup  is  a  symptom  which  likewise 
attends,  in  some  instances,  on  hysteria  ;  and  now 
and  then  it  happens,  tb-it  a  fit  of  hysteria  consists 
of  this  alone.     In  some  cases   of  this  nature,  if 
has   been  known  (o  continue  for  two  or  three 
days,  during  which,  it  frequently  seems  as  if  it 
would  suffocate  the  patient,  and  proceeds,  gra 
dually  weakening   her,  till   it  either  goes  off  or 
else  occasions  death  by  sulfocation  :  but  this  last 
is  extremely  rare.     Besides  hiccup,  other  slight 
spasmodic  affections  sometimes  wholly  form  a  lit 
of  hysteria,  which  perhaps  continue  for  a  day  or 
two/and  then  either  go  off  of  themselves,  or  are. 
removed  by  the  aid  of  medicine.     In  some  cases, 
the  patient  is  attacked  with  violent  pains  in  the 
back,  which   extend    from  the  spine  to  the  ster- 
num, and  at  length  become  fixed  upon  the  region 
of  the  stomach,  being  evidently  of  a  spasmodic 
nature,  and  often  prevailing  in  so  high  a  degree 
as  to  cause  clammy  sweats,  a  pale  cadaverous 
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Jook,  coldness  of   the  extremities,  anil  a  pulse 
hardly  perceptible. 

Hysteric  affections  occur  more  frequently  in 
(be  single  state  of  life  than  in  the  married  ;  and 
usually  between  the  age  of  puberty  and  that  of 
shirty-five  years  ;  and  they  make  their  attack 
oftener  about  the  period  of  menstruation  than  at 
any  other. 

They  are  readily  excited  in  those  who  are  sub- 
ject to  them,  by  passions  of  the  mind,  and  by 
every  considerable  emotion,  especially  when 
brought  on  by  surprise  ;  hence,  sudden  joy,  grief, 
fear,  &c.  are  very  apt  to  occasion  them.  They 
have  also  been  known  to  arise  from  imitation  and 
sympathy. 

Women  of  a  delicate  habit,  and  whose  nervous 
system  is  extremely  sensible,  are  those  who  are 
most  subject  to  hysteric  affections  ;  and  the  habit 
which  predisposes  to  their  attacks,  is  acquired  by 
inactivity  and  a  sedentary  life,  grief,  anxiety  of 
mind,  a  suppression  or  obstruction  of  the  men- 
strual flux,  excessive  evacuations,  and  a  constant 
use  of  a  low  diet,  or  of  crude  unwholesome  food. 

Hysteria  differs  from  hypochondriasis  in  the 
following  particulars,  and,  by  paying  attention  to 
them,  may  always  readily  be  distinguished  from 
it : — Hysteria  attacks  the  sanguine  and  plethoric ; 
comes  on  soon  after  the  age  of  puberty  ;  makes 
its  onset  suddenly  and  violently,  so  as  to  deprive 
the  patient  of  all  sense  and  voluntary  motion  :  is 
accompanied  with  the  sensation  of  a  ball  rising 
upwards  in  the  throat,  so  as  to  threaten  suffoca- 
tion ;  is  attended  usually  with  much  spasmodic 
affection ;  is  more  apt  to  terminate  in  epilepsy 
than  in  any  other  disease  ;  and,  on  dissection,  its 
morbid  appearances  are  confined  principally  to 
the  uterus  and  ovaria. 

The  reverse  happens  in  hypochondriasis.  It 
attacks  the  melancholic  ;  seldom  occurs  till  after 
the  age  of  thirty-five  ;  comes  on  gradually  ;  is  a 
tedious  disease,  and  difficult  to  cure  ;  exerts  its 
pernicious  effects  on  the  membraneous  canal  of 
the  intestines,  as  well  by  spasms  as  wind ;  is 
more  apt  to  terminate  in  melancholy,  or  a  low 
fever,  than  in  any  other  disease  ;  and,  on  dissec- 
tion, exhibits  its  morbid  effects  principally  on  the 
liver,  spleen,  and  pancreas,  which  are  often  found 
in  a  diseased  state. 

Another  very  material  difference  might  be 
pointed  out  betwixt  these  two  diseases,  which  is, 
that  hysteria  is  much  relieved  by  advancing  in 
age,  whereas  hypochondriasis  usually  becomes 
aggravated. 

The  two  diseases  have  often  been  confounded 
together ;  but,  from  considering  the  foregoing 
circumstances,  it  appears  that  a  proper  line  of 
distinction  should  be  drawn  between  them. 

The  hysteric  passion  likewise  differs  from  a 
syncope,  as  in  this  there  is  an  entire  cessation  of 
the  pulse,  a  contracted  face,  and  a  ghastly  coun- 
tenance ;  whereas,  in  the  uterine  disorder,  there 
is  often  something  of  a  colour,  and  the  face  is 
more  expanded  ;  there  is  likewise,  a  pulse,  though 
languid ;  and  this  state  may  continue  some  days, 
which  never  happens  in  a  syncope. 

It  also  differs  from  apoplexy,  in  which  the  abo- 
lition of  sense  and  voluntary  motion  is  attended 
with  a  sort  of  snoring,  great  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, and  a  quick  pulse  ;  which  do  not  take  place 
in  hysteria. 

It  differs  from  epilepsy,  in  that  this  is  supposed 
to  arise  in  consequence  of  a  distension  of  the 
vessels  of  the  brain :  whereas,  in  hysteria,  the 
spasmodic  and  convulsive  motions  arise  from  a 
turgescence  of  blood  in  the  uterus,  or  in  other 
parts  of  the  genital  system. 

However  dreadful  and  alarming  an  hysteric  fit 
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may  appeal1,  still  it  is  seldom  accompanied  winj 
danger,  and  the  disease  never  terminates  fatally 
unless  it  changes  into  epilepsy,  or  that  the  patient 
is  in  a  very  weak  reduced  state. 

The  indications  in  this  disease  are,  1.  To  lessen 
the  violence  of  the  fits.  2.  To  prevent  their  re- 
turn by  obviating  the  several  causes.  Where  th, 
attack  is  slight,  it  may  be  as  well  to  leave  it  in  ;i 
great  measure  to  have  its  course.  But  where  the 
paroxysm  is  severe,  and  the  disease  of  no  lone 
standing,  oecurring  in  a  young  plethoric  female 
as  is  most  frequent,  and  especially  from  suppres- 
sion of  the  menses,  a  liberal  abstraction  of  blood 
should  be  made,  and  will  often  afford  speedy  re- 
lief. If  this  step  do  not  appear  advisable,  and 
the  disorder  be  rather  connected  with  the  state 
of  the  prim*  viae,  an  emetic  may  check  its  pro- 
gress, if  the  patient  can  be  got  to  swallow  during 
a  remission  of  the  convulsions.  At  other  times 
the  application  of  cold  water  to  the  skin  more  or 
less  extensively  ;  strong  and  disagreeable  odours 
as  hartshorn,  burnt  feathers,  &c. ;  rubbing  the 
temples  withaHher  ;  antispasmodics,  particularly 
opium,  by  the  mouth  or  in  glyster:  the  pedilu- 
vium,  &c.  may  be  resorted  to  according  to  the 
state  of  the  patient.  During  the  intervals,  we 
must  endeavour  to  remove  any  observable  pre- 
disposition ;  in  the  plethoric  by  a  spare  diet,  ex- 
ercise, and  occasional  purgatives  ;  in  those  who 
are  weakly,  and  rather  deficient  in  blood,  by 
proper  nourishment,  with  chalybeates,  or  other 
tonic  medicines.  The  state  of  the  uterine  func- 
tion must  be  particularly  attended  to,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  prima:  viae  ;  those  cathartics  are  to  be 
preferred  which  are  not  apt  to  occasion  flatulence, 
nor  particularly  irritate  the  rectum,  unless  where 
the  menses  are  interrupted,  when  the  aloetic  pre- 
parations may  claim  a  preference  ;  and  the  per- 
spiration should  be  maintained  by  warm  clothing, 
particularly  to  the  feet,  with  the  prudent  use  of 
the  cold  bath.  The  mind  ought  also  to  be  occu- 
pied by  agreeable  and  useful  pursuits,  and  regular 
hours  will  tend  materially  to  the  restoration  of 
the  general  health. 

Hysteria'lges.  (From  v^cpa.  the  womb, 
and  aXyos,  pain.)  1.  An  epithet  for  any  thing 
that  excites  pain  in  the  uterus. 

2.  Hippocrates  applies  this  word  to  vinegar. 

3.  The  pains  which  resemble  labour-pains, 
generally  called  false  pains. 

HYSTEM'TIS.  (From  v?cpa,  the  womb.) 
Metritis.  Inflammation  of  the  womb.  A  genus 
of  disease  in  the  class  Pyrexia,  and  order 
Phlegmasia,  of  Cullen  ;  characterised  by  fever, 
heat,  tension,  tumour,  and  pain  in  the  region  of 
the  womb ;  pain  in  the  os  uteri  when  touched, 
and  vomiting. 

In  natural  labours,  as  well  as  those  of  a  labo- 
rious sort,  many  causes  of  injury  to  the  uterus, 
and  the  peritonaeum  which  covers  it,  will  be  ap- 
plied. The  long  continued  action  of  the  uterus 
on  the  body  of  the  child,  and  the  great  pressure 
made  by  its  head  on  the  soft  parts,  will  further 
add  to  the  chance  of  injury.  Besides  these,  an 
improper  application  of  instruments,  or  an  offi- 
ciousness  of  the  midwife  in  hurrying  the  labour, 
may  have  contributed  to  the  violence.  To  these 
causes  may  be  added  exposure  to  cold,  by  taking 
the  woman  too  early  out  of  bed  after  delivery, 
and  thereby  throwing  the  circulating  fluids  upon 
the  internal  parts,  putting  a  stop  to  the  secretion 
of  milk,  or  occasioning  a  suppression  of  the 
lochia. 

An  inflammation  of  the  womb  is  sometimes 
perfectly  distinct,  but  is  more  frequently  commu- 
nicated to  the  peritonaeum,  Fallopian  tubes,  and 
ovaria  :  and  having  once  begun,  the  natural  tunc- 
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Uous  of  the  organ  become  much  disturbed,  which 
rsease.     It  is  oftemn-  met 
with  I„  women  ol  »  robust  and  plethoric  habit 
than  in  those  of  lax  fibre,  and  a  delicate  consti- 
tution, particular!)    where   they   have   indulged 
l,„„|  ,,|    ,  heating  nature,  and  in  the  use 
,  us  liqnors.     It  never  prevails  as  an  epi- 
jkc  puerperal  fever,  lor  winch  it  has  pro- 
ft,  „  l.cen  .Mistaken;  and  to  this  we  may, 
with  «ou  cribe  the  difference  in  the 

I  Ik  ..tun  nt  which  has  taken  place  among 

1  mimation  ol  the  uterus  shows  itself  usu- 
ally about  the  lecond  or  third  .lay  alter  delivery, 
witha  painful  sensation  at  the  bottom  oi  the  belly, 
r. l.uli  gradnally  increases  in  violence,  without 
anv  kind  of  intermisaiosK  On  examinuig  exter- 
lially,  (he  uterus  appear-  much  increased  in  size, 
i    hard  to  the  feel,  and  on  making  a  pressure  upon 

,,„ .„i  expert*  eness  and  pain. 

Soon  ifterwardi  there  ensues  an  increase  in  heat 
over  the  whole  of   the  body,  with  pains  in  the 

I  back,  extending  into  the  groins,  rigors, 
Considerable  thirst,  nausea,  and  vomiting.  The 
tongue  is  white  and  dry,  the  secretion  of  milk  is 

ii.n.  h  interrupted,  the  lochia  are  greatly 
ibminished,  the  urine  is  high-coloured  arid  scanty  ; 

the  body  ia  costive,  and  the  pnlee  hard,  lull,  and 

frequent. 

are  the  symptoms  which  usually  pre- 
test thetneelvei  when  the  inflammation  does  not 
run  v.ry  high,  and  is  perfectly  distinct;    bnt 

when  it  is  SO  extensive  as  to  alfeet  the  pcritoiKc- 

uio,  those  of  irritation  succeed,  and  soon  destroy 

the  patient. 

Uterine  inflammation  is  always  attended  with 
much  deafer,  particularly  where  the  symptoms 
b,  and  the  proper  means  lor  removing 
them  have  not  been  timely  adopted.  In  such 
eases,  it  may  terminate  in  suppuration,  scirrhus, 
or  gang! 

■  nt  rigors,  succeeded  by  flushings  of  the 
face,  quickness  and  weakness  of  the  pulse,  great 
depression  of  strength,  delirium,  and  the  sudden 
cessation  of  pain  and  soreness  in  the  region  of 
the  abdomen,  denote  a  fatal  termination.  On 
the  contrary,  the  ensuing  of  a  gentle  diarrhoea, 
the  lochial  discharge  returning  m  due  quantity 
and  quality,  the  secretion  of  milk  recommencing, 
and  the  uterus  becoming  gradually  softer  and  less 
tender  to  the  touch,  with  an  abatement  of  beat 
.ml  thirst,  prognosticate  a  favourable  issue. 

When  sni  venngs  attack  the  patient,  after  seve- 
ral .lays'  continuance  "l  the  symptoms,  but  little 
relief  ran  be  afforded  by   medicine,  the  event 
In  (his   case,  the  woman 


emaciates  and  io-.es  her  strength,  becomes  het- 
tic,  and  sinks  under  colliquative  sweating,  of 
purging. 

I  'pon  opening  the  bodies  of  women  who  have 
died  of  tins  disease,  and  where  it  existed  in  a 
simple  state,  little  or  no  extravasated  fluid  is 
usually  to  be  met  with  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdo- 
men. In  some  instances,  the  peritonoeal  surfaces 
have  been  discovered  free  from  the  disease ; 
whilst  in  others,  that  portion  which  covers  the 
uterus  and  posterior  part  of  the  bladder,  has 
been  found  partially  inflamed.  The  inflammation 
has  been  observed,  in  some  cases,  to  extend  to 
the  ovaria  and  Fallopian  tubes,  which,  when  cut 
open,  are  often  loaded  with  blood.  The  uterus 
itsell  usually  appears  of  a  firm  substance,  but  is 
larger  than  in  its  natural  state,  and,  when  cut 
into,  a  quantity  of  pus  is  often  found.  Gangrene 
is  seldom,  if  ever,  to  be  met  with. 

I I  VSTEROCE'LE.  (From  vrtpa,  the  womb, 
and  Kn\n,  a  tumour.)     An  hernia  of  the  womb. 

This  is  occasioned  by  violent  muscular  efforts, 
by  blows  on  the  abdomen  at  the  time  of  gestation, 
and  also  by  wounds  and  abscesses  of  the  abdomen 
which  permit  the  uterus  to  dilate  the  part. 
Ruysch  relates  the  case  of  a  woman,  who,  be- 
coming pregnant  after  an  ulcer  had  been  healed 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  the  tumid 
uterus  descended  into  a  dilated  sac  of  the  perito- 
naeum in  that  weakened  part,  till  it  hung,  with 
the  included  l.etus,  at  her  knees.  Yet  when  her 
full  time  was  come,  the  midwife  reduced  this 
wonderful  hernia,  and,  in  a  natural  way,  she  was 
safely  delivered  of  a  son. 

IIy'stf.kon.  (From  vfepos,  afterwards;  so 
named  because  it  comes  immediately  after  the 
foetus. )     The  placenta. 

HYSTEROPHY'SA.  (From  v?tpa,  the 
womb,  and  ipvaa,  flatus.)  A  swelling,  or  disten- 
sion of  the  womb  from  a  collection  of  air  in  its- 
cavity. 

HYSTEROTOMY.  (Jlysterolomia ;  from 
v$tp<i,  the  womb,  and  repvui,  to  cut.)  See  Ctesa- 
rian  operation. 

IIysterotomatocia.  See  Casarian  opera- 
tion. 

HYSTEROPTO'SIS.  (From  v?epa,  the 
womb,  and  irurnii,  to  fall.)  A  bearing  down  of 
the  womb. 

HYSTRICI'ASIS.  (From  vfptl,  a  hedge- 
hog, or  porcupine.)  A  disease  of  the  hairs,  in 
which  they  stand  erect,  like  porcupine  quills.  An 
account  of  this  rare  disease  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,  >"o.  424. 

Hv'siiiicis  i. apis.     See  Bezoar  kyslricts. 

HVSTRITIS.    Sec  Hguteritti. 


I. 


■  sician, 
anoint.)    One  who  undertakes  to 
.  ure  distempers  bj  external  unction  and  friction  : 
i .  den  man     mi  ntion  "I  sw  h  in  hi-,  time,  parti- 
cularly '  ■  in  1  Pliny  informs  us,  that 
I  Introdui  ed  bj  Prodicua  of 
Si  lymbi  i .,  who  m  u  ■  disciple  of  rueculapins 
I  iTROCHl  Miri  s.     1 1,,,,,,  ,,-,,„  |  ,,|1V. 
I 


in,  who  cures  by  means  ot  clic  ■ 
mical  medicines. 

1ATROL1PTICE.  (From  ,„rpoc,  a  physician, 
and  nActdid,  to  anoint.)  The  method  ot  curing 
diseases  by  unction  and  friction 

I  V  I  llOI'in  SIC  is.  (From  tarpos,  physician, 
.md  ...■,:■.,  nature.)  An  epithet  bestowed  on  son* 
writings  which  treat  of  physical  subjects  with  re. 
lation  to  medi 


ICH 


IBE  R1S.  (So  named  from  Iberia,  the  place 
Of  its  natural  growth.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Tetra- 
dynamia ;  Order,  Siliculosa. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  Sciatica 
cresses.     See  Lcpidium  iberis. 

Ibira'ce.     See  Guaiacum. 


ICHTHYOSIS.  (From  iv&W,  the  bcaie  oi  t 
fish ;  from  the  resemblance  of  the  scales  to  those 
of  a  fish.)  Ichthyosis.  A  genus  of  diseases  of 
the  second  order  of  Dr.  Willan's  disease  of  the 
skin.  The  characteristic  of  ichthyosis  is  a  per- 
manently harsh,  dry,  scaly,  and,  in  some  cases 
almost  horny  texture  of  the  integuments  of  the 


IBIS.     I/3ic.    A  bird  much  like  our  kihgsfisher,  body,  unconnected  with  internal  disorder.     Pso 

taken  notice  of  by  the  Egyptians,  because,  when  riasis  and  Lepra  differ  from  this  affection,  in  being 

it  was  sick,  it  used  to  inject  with  its  long  bill  the  but  partially  diffused,  and  in  having  deciduous 

water  of  the  Nile  into  its  fundament,  whence  scales.     The  arrangement  and  distribution  of  the 

Langius,  lib.  ii.  ep.  ii.  says  they  learned  the  use  of  scales  in  ichthyosis   are   peculiar.    Above  and 


clysters 

"IBI'SCUS.  (From  e/fa,  the  stork,  who  was 
said  to  chew  it  and  inject  it  as  a  clyster.) 
Marshmallow. 

Ibi'xuma.  (From  iSiokos,  the  mallow,  and 
i|of,  glue  :  so  named  from  its  having  a  glutinous 
leaf,  like    the    mallow.)       Saponaria    arbor 


below  the  olecranon  on  the  arm,  says  Dr.  Willan 
and  in  a  similar  situation  with  respect  to  the 
patella  on  the  thigh  and  leg,  they  are  small, 
rounded,  prominent,  or  papillary,  and  of  a  black 
colour  ;  some  of  the  scaly  papillae  have  a  short, 
narrow  neck,  and  broad  irregular  tops.  On  some 
part  of  the  extremities,  and  on  the  trunk  of  the 


The  soap-tree,  probably  the  Sapindus  saponaria  body,  the  scales  are  flat  and  large,  often  placed 

of  Linnaeus.  like  tiling,  or  in  the  same  order  as  scales  on  the 

ICE.     Glades.     Water  made  solid   by  the  back  of  a  fish;  but,  in  a  few  cases,  they  have  ap- 

application  of  cold.     It  is  frequently  applied  by  pcared   separate,  being    intersected   by  whitish 

surgeons  to   resolve  external  inflammatory  dis-  furrows.     There   is  usually  in  this  complaint  a 

eases,  to   stop  haemorrhages,  and  constringe  re-  dryness  and  roughness  of  the  soles  of  the  feet ; 

laxed  parts.  sometimes  a  thickened  and  brittle  state  of  the 

Iceland  spar.     A  calcareous  spar.  skin  in  the  palms  of  the  hands,  with  large  painful 

I'CHOR.     (IxwpO     A  thin,  aqueous,  and  acrid  fissures,  and  on  the  face   an  appearance  of  the 

discharge.  scurf  rather  than  of  scales.    The  inner  part  of 

I'CTHYA.     (Iv6ua,  a  fish-hook  ;  from  i;yj0uc,  the  wrists,  the  hams,  the   inside  of  the  elbow, 

a  fish.)     1.  The  skin  of  the  Squatina,  or  monk-  the  furrow  along  the  spine,  the  inner  and  upper 
fish. 

2.  The  name  of  an  instrument  like  a  fish-hook, 
lor  extracting  the  foetus. 

ICHTHYASIS.     See  Ichthyosis. 


part  of  the  thigh,  are  perhaps  the  only  portions 
of  the  skin  always  exempt  from  the  scaliness. 
Patients  affected  with  ichthyosis  are  occasionally 
much  harassed  with  inflamed  pustules,  or  with 


ICHTHYOCO'LLA.       (From   i^Ous,  a  fish,  large  painful  boils  on  different  parts  of  the  body ; 

and   KoWa,  glue.)     Colla  piscium.      Isinglass,  it  is  also  remarkable,  that  they  never  seem  to 

Fish-glue.     This  substance  is  almost  wholly  ge-  have  the  least  perspiration  or  moisture  of  the  skin, 

latin  ;  100  grains  of  good  dry  isinglass  containing  This  disease  did  not,  in  any  case,  appear  to  Dr. 

rather  more  than  98  of  matter  soluble  in  water.  Willan  to  have   been  transmitted  hereditarily ; 

Isinglass  is  made  from  certain  fish  found  in  the  nor  was  more  than  one  child  from  the  same  pa- 
Danube,  and  the  rivers  of  Muscovy.  Willough-  rents  affected  with  it.  Dr.  Willan  never  met 
by  and  others  inform  us,  that  it  is  made  of  the  with  an  instance  of  the  horny  rigidity  of  the  in- 
sound  of  the  Beluga;  and  Neumann,  that  it  is  teguments,  Ichthyosis  cornea,  impeding  the  mo- 
made  of  the  Huso  Germanorum,  and  other  fish,  tion  of  the  muscles  or  joints,  it  is,  however, 
which  he  has  frequently  seen  sold  in  the  public  mentioned  by  authors  as  affecting  the  lips, 
markets  of  Vienna.  Jackson  remarks,  that  the  prepuce,  toes,  fingers,  &c.  and  sometimes  as  cx- 
sounds  of  cod,  properly  prepared,  afford  this  sub-  tending  over  nearly  the  whole  body. 


stance  ;  and  that  the  lakes  of  America  abound 
with  fish  from  which  the  very  finest  sort  may  be 
obtained. 

Isinglass  receives  its  different  shapes  in  the 
following  manner  :  the  parts  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed, particularly  the  sounds,  are   taken   from 


ICOSA'NDRIA".  (From  ckooi,  twenty,  and 
avr)p,  a  man,  or  husband. )  The  name  of  a  class 
of  plants  in  the  sexual  system  of  Linnaeus,  con- 
sisting of  those  which  have  hermaphrodite  flow- 
ers furnished  with  twenty  or  more  stamina  that 
are  inseited  into  the  inner  side  of  the  calyx,  or 


the  fish  while  sweet  and  fresh,  slit  open,  washed    petals,  or  both.    liy  this  last  circumstance  is  this 


from  their  slimy  sordes,  divested  of  a  very  thin 
membrane  which  envelopes  the  sound,  and  then 
exposed  to  stiffen  a  little  in  the  air.  In  this  state, 
they  are  formed  into  rolls  about  the  thickness  of 
a  finger,  and  in  length  according  to  the  intended 


class  distinguished  from  Polyandria. 

ICTERFTIA.     (From  icterus,  the  jaundice.) 
1.  an  eruption  of  yellowish  spots. 

2.  A  yellow  discoloration  of  the  skin. 

I'CTERUS.     (Named  from  its  likeness  to  the 


size  of  the  staple  :  a  thin  membrane  is  generally  plumage  of  the  golden  thrush,  of  which  Pliny  re- 
selected  for  the  centre  of  the  roll,  round  which  lates,  that  if  a  jaundiced  person  looks  on  one,  the 
the  rest  are  folded  alternately,  and  about  half  bird  .dies,  and  the  patient  recovers.)  Morbus 
an  inch  of  each  extremity  of  the  roll  is  turned  arcuatus,  or  arquatus ;  Aurigo ;  Morbus  re- 
inwards.  gius  ;  Morbus  leseoli.  The  jaundice.  A  genus 
Isinglass  is  best  made  in  the  summer,  as  frost  of  disease  in  the  class  Cachexia,  and  order  Im- 
o-ives  it  a  disagreeable  colour,  deprives  it  of  petigines,  of  Cullen  ;  characterised  by  yellow- 
weight,  and  impairs  its  gelatinous  principles.  ness  of  the  skin  and  eyes  ;  faeces  white,  and  urine 

lsWlass  boiled  in  milk  forms  a  mild  nutritious  of  a  high  colour.     There  are  six  species  : — 
icily   and  is  thus  sometimes  employed  medicinal-        1.  Icterus  calculosus,  acute  pain  in  the  epi- 

ly.    'This,  when  flavoured  by  the  art  of  the  cook,  gastric  region,  increasing  after  eating  ;  gall-stones 

is  the  blanc-manger  of  our  tables.     A  solution  of  pass  by  stool, 
isinglass  in  water,  with  a  very  small  proportion        2.    Icterus  spasmodicus,  without  pain,  after 


of  some  balsam,  spread  on  black  silk,  is  the  court- 
plaster  of  the  shops. 

ICHTHYOPHTHAL'MITF.  Fish  eve-stone. 
See  Apophyllitv 
50S 


spasmodic  diseases  and  passions  of  the  mind. 

3.  Icterus  mucosus,  without  either  pain,  gall 
stones,  or  spasm,  and  relieved  by  the  dischars' 
of  tough  phleam  bv  stool. 


I  u*  lirpaliciu,  from  an  induration  in  the 

um,  fm.u  pregnancy,  and 
after  delivery. 
•  tanlum,  of  infants. 
Ii  uk,-i  place  most  usually,  in  consequence  ot 
an  ujMfinpted  excretion  of  bile,  from  an  obstruc- 
tion m  the  dui  in-  communis  choledochns,  which 
ibeorptiOD  into  the  blood-vessels. 
Id  soBie  cases  it  may,  however,  be  owing  to  a  re- 
dundant  secretion  of  the  bile.  The  causes  produ- 
cing the  ;  *re,  the  presence  of  biliary 
ill-bladder  and  its  ducts ;  spasmodic 
constriction  of  the  ducts  themselves;  and,  lastly, 
the  pressure  made  by  tumours  in  adjacent  parts  ; 
hence  jaundice  is  often  an  attendant  symptom  on 
a  seirrhosity  of  the  liver,  pancreas,  &c.  and  on 
pregnancy.  ,  . 

Oic  bilious  affections  are  frequently 
brought  on  by  drinking  freely,  but  more  particu- 
larly by  spirituous  liquors :  hence  they  arc  often 
to  be  observed  in  the  debauchee  and  the  drinker  of 
drams.  They  are  likewise  frequently  met  with  in 
those  who  lead  a  sedentary  life  ;  and  who  indulge 
much  in  anxious  thoughts. 
A  slight  degree  of  jaundice  often  proceeds  from 
mdant  secretion  of  bile  ;  and  a  bilious 
habit  is  therefore  constitutional  to  sonic  people, 
particularly  to  those  who  reside  long  in  a  warm 
rliniatc. 

By  attending  to  the  various  circumstances  and 

ymptouis  which  present  themselves,  we  shall  in 

-<inr.il  be  able  to  ascertain,  with  much  certainty, 

nature  of  the  cause  which  has  given  rise 

to  the  di 

W  i  in  '  bj  (he  long  continuance  of 

lln  r.  mplaint,  and  by  feeling  the  liver  and  other 
put  I  xtcrnally,  whether  or  not  it  arises  from  dis- 
ease of  the  liver,  pancreas,  or  adjacent  puts. 

Win  i  r  passions  of  the  mind  induce  the  disease, 
without  any  hardness  or  enlargement  of  the  liver, 
or  adjacent  parts,  and  without  any  appearance  of 
calculi  in  the  fa:ces,  or  on  dissection  after  death, 
in  m  naturally  induced  to  conclude  that  tlu  dis- 
order \ias  owing  to  a  spasmodic  affection  of  the 
biliary  ducts. 

W  lure  gall-stones  are  lodged  in  the  ducts, 
acute  lancinal  iiim  paini  irill  be  felt  in  the  region 
of  t  li<-  parts,  which  will  cease  for  a  time,  and  then 
return  again  ;  great  irritation  at  the  stomach  and 
i  romiting  «  ill  ittend,  and  the  patient  will 
ition  of  the  pain  alter  eating. 
Such  calculi  arc  of  rarioui  sizes,  from  a  pea  to 
that  of  ■  walnut  :  and.  in  tome  casts,  are  voided 
in  n  considerable  Dumber,  being  like  the  gall,  of 
a  yellowish,  brownish,  or  green  colour. 

.iindice  oomei   on   with    languor,  inac- 

liMty,  loathing  ol  food,  llatuletic.  ,  acidities  in  the 

-toinaeh  ..nil  bowels,  and  costivent  ss.      As  it  ad- 

rSBOM  in  its  progress,  the  skin  and  eyes  become 

pyclhw  ;  dure  is  a  bitter  taste  in 

■  be  mouth,  with  frequent   nausea  and  vomiting  ; 

tin   urine  is  \ery  high-coloured  ;  the  stools  are  of 

i    eUyej  appearance,  and  a  dull  obtuse 

'  It  in  the  right  hypochondrium,  which  is 

ranch  increased  bj  pressure.     Where  the  pain  is 

ute,  tin    pulse  is  apt  to  become  hard  and 

tad  otlm  (.-Wile  symptoms  to  attend. 

I  In    disease,   when  of  long  continuance,  and 

Dg  from  ■  chronic  affection  of  the  liver, 

or  other  neighbouris  oftea  attended 

with  ana-arcoiis   swellings,  and  sometimes  with 

also  scorbutic  sMnp.oins  frequently  su- 

W  Im  re  |  iiimlici   is  i,  cent,  and  is  occasioned  by 


id 

able  to  effect  a  cure  ;  but  where  it  is  brought  ou 
by  tumours  of  the  neighbouring  parts,  or  has 
arisen  in  consequence  of  other  diseases  attended 
with  symptoms  of  obstructed  viscera,  our  endea- 
vours will  most  likely  not  be  crowned  with  suc- 
cess. Arising  during  a  state  ot  pregnancy,  it  is  of 
little  const  quence,  as  it  will  cease  on  parturition. 

On  opening  the  bodies  ot  those  who  die  of 
jaundice,  the  yellow  tinge  appears  to  pervade 
even  the  most  interior  part  of  the  body  ;  it  is  dif- 
fused throughout  the  wiiole  of  the  cellular  mem- 
brane, in  the  cartilages  and  bones,  and  even  the 
subst.ince  of  the  brain  is  coloured  with  it.  A  dis- 
eased state  of  the  liver,  gall-bladder,  or  adjacent 
viscera  is  usually  to  be  met  with. 

The  Jcterus  infantum,  or  yellow  gum,  is  a  spe- 
cies of  jaundice  which  affects  children  at  or  soon 
after,  their  birth,  and  which  usually  continues  for 
some  days.  It  has  generally  been  supposed  to 
arise  from  the  meconium,  impacted  in  the  intes- 
tines, preventing  the  flow  of  bile  into  them.  The 
effects  produced  by  it,  are  Imguor,  indolence,  a 
yellow  tinge  of  the  skin,  and  a  tendency  to  sleep, 
which  is  sometimes  fatal,  where  the  child  is  pre- 
vented from  sucking. 

The  indications  in  this  disease  are,  1.  To  pal- 
liate urgent  symptoms.  2.  To  remove  the  cause 
of  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the  bile  into  the 
duodenum:  this  is  the  essential  part  of  the  treat- 
ment ;  but  the  means  will  vary  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. When  there  are  appearances  of  in- 
flammation, of  which  perhaps  the  jaundice  is 
symptomatic,  or  both  produced  by  a  gall-stone, 
the  means  explained  under  the  head  of  hepatitis 
will  be  proper.  If  there  ba  severe  spasmodic 
pain,  as  is  usual  when  a  gall-stone  is  passing,  the 
liberal  use  of  opium  and  the  warm  bath  will  pro- 
babjy  relieve  it.  After  which,  in  all  instances, 
whei  e  there  is  reason  for  supposing  an  obstructing 
cause  within  the  duct,  a  nauseating  emetic,  or 
brisk  cathartic,  would  be  the  most  likely  to  force 
it  onward :  emetics,  however,  are  hardly  advi- 
sable, except  in  recent  cases  without  inflamma- 
tion ;  and  calomel,  seeming  to  promote  the  dis 
charge  of  bile  more  than  other  cathartics,  may  be 
given  in  a  large  dose  with,  or  after  the  opium. 
Several  remedies  have  been  recommended,  'on 
the  idea  that  they  may  dissolve  gall-stones ; 
which,  however,  is  hardly  probable,  unless  they 
should  have  advanced  to  the  end  of  the  common 
duct  :  the  fixed  alkalies,  xther  with  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, raw  eggs,  &c.  come  under  this  head  ;  though 
the  alkalies  may  be  certainly  beneficial  by  cor- 
recting acidity,  which  usually  results  from  a  de- 
ficient supply  of  bile  to  the  intestines  ;  and  pos- 
sibly alter  the  secretion  of  the  liver  so  much  as  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  more  concretions. 
When  the  complaint  arises  from  scirrhous  tu 
raours,  mercury  is  the  remedy  most  likely  tc 
afford  relief,  particularly  should  the  liver  itsell 
be  diseased :  but  it  must  be  used  with  propci 
caution,  and  hemlock,  or  other  narcotic,  may 
sometimes  enable  the  system  to  bear  it  better. 
Where  this  remedy  is  precluded,  nitric  acid  pro- 
mises to  be  the  best  substitute,  the  taraxacum  ap- 
pears by  no  means  so  much  to  be  depended  upon. 
In  all  tedious  cases  the  strength  must  be  sup- 
ported by  the  vegetable  bitters  or  other  tonics, 
and  a  nutritious  diet,  easy  of  digestion  .  there  i.s 
often  a  dislike  of  animal  food,  and  a  craving  for 
acids,  which  mostly  may  be  indulged  ;  indeed, 
when  scorbutic  symptoms  attended,  the  native 
able  acids  have  been  sometimes  very  ser- 
viceable. The  bowels  must  be  kept  regular,  and 
the  other  secretions  promoted,  to  get  rid  of  the 
bile  diffused  in  the  system  ;  as  well  as  to  obviate 
febrile  or  inflammatorv  action.     When  accumu 

-,on 


IDE 

Lationa  of  baldened  faeces  induce  Hie  complaint, 
or  in  the  icterus  infantum,  cathartics  may  be 
alone  sufficient  to  afford  relief:  and,  in  that  of 
pregnant  females,  we  must  chiefly  look  to  the  pe- 
riod of  delivery. 

Icterus  albus.  The  white  jaundice.  Chlo- 
rosis is  sometimes  so  called. 

I'CTDS.     1.  A  stroke  or  blow. 

2.  The  pulsation  of  an  artery. 

3.  The  sting  of  a  bee,  or  other  insect. 
IDiE'US.     (From  i&tj,  a  mountain  in  Phrygia, 

their  native  place. )  A  name  of  the  peony  and 
blackberry. 

IDE.  This  terminal  is  affixed  to  oxygen,  chlo- 
rine, and  iodine,  when  they  enter  into  combina- 
tion with  each  other,  or  with  simple  combustibles 
or  metals  in  proportions  not  forming  an  acid,  thus 
ox-ide  of  chlorine,  ox-ide  of  nitrogen,  chlor-ide 
of  sulphur,  iod-ide  Of  iron. 

IDEOLOGY.  (Ideologia;  from  iha,  a 
thought,  and  Xoyoj,  a  discourse.)  The  doctrine 
or  study  of  the  understanding.  "Whatever  be 
the  number  and  the  diversity  of  the  phenomena 
which  belong  to  human  intelligence,  however  dif- 
ferent they  appear  from  the  other  phenomena  of 
life,  though  they  evidently  depend  on  the  soul,  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  consider  them  as  the 
result  of  the  action  of  the  brain,  and  to  make  no 
distinction  between  them  and  the  other  phenome- 
na that  depend  on  the  actions  of  that  organ.  The 
functions  of  the  brain  ar>  absolutely  subject  to 
the  same  laws  as  the  other  functions  ;  they  deve- 
lope  and  go  to  decay  in  the  progress  of  age  ;  they 
are  modified  by  habit,  sex,  tempe  ament,  and  in- 
dividual disposition ;  they  become  confused, 
weakened,  or  elevated  in  diseases  ;  the  physical 
injuries  of  the  brain  weaken,  or  destroy  them  ;  in 
a  word,  they  are  not  susceptible  of  any  explana- 
tion more  than  the  other  actions  of  the  organ  ;  and 
setting  aside  all  hypothetical  ideas,  they  are  ca-  • 
pable  of  being  studied  only  by  observation  and 
experience. 

We  must  also  be  cautious  in  imagining  that  the 
study  of  the  functions  of  the  brain  is  more  difficult 
than  that  of  the  other  organs,  and  that  it  apper- 
tains peculiarly  to  metaphysics.  By  keeping 
close  to  observation,  and  avoiding  carefully  any 
theory,  or  conjecture,  this  study  becomes  purely 
physiological,  and  perhaps  it  is  easier  than  the 
most  part  of  the  other  tunctions,  on  account  of  the 
facility  with  which  the  phenomena  can  be  pro- 
duced and  observed.  The  innumerable  phenome- 
na which  form  the  intellect  of  man,  are  only  mod- 
ifications of  the  faculty  of  perception.  If  they 
are  examined  attentively,  this  truth,  which  is 
well  illustrated  by  modern  metaphysicians,  will 
Tbe  found  very  clear. 

There  are  four  principal  modifications  of  the 
faculty  of  perception : 

1st.  Sensibility,  or  the  action  of  the  brain,  by 
which  we  receive  impressions,  either  from  with- 
in, or  from  without. 

2d.  The  Memory,  or  the  faculty  of  reproducing 
impressions,  or  sensations  formerly  received. 

3d.  The  faculty  of  perceiving  the  relations 
which  sensations  have  to  each  other,  or  the  Judg- 
ment. 
4th.  The  Desires,  or  the  Will. 
The  study  of  the  understanding,  from  whatever 
cause,  is  not  at  present  an  essential  part  of  phys- 
iology ;  the  science  which  treats  particularly  of  it 
is  Ideology.  Whoever  may  wish  to  acquire  an 
extensive  knowledge  on  this  interesting  subject, 
should  consult  the  works  of  Bacon,  Locke,  Con- 
dillac,  Cabanis,  and  especially  the  excellent  book 
of  Destutt  Tracy,  entitled  "  Elements  of  Ideo- 
logy." 
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IDIOCKA  ailA.  Sec  Idiosyncrasy. 
IDIOPATHIC.  (IdiOpatMcus  ;  from  ,Wof 
peculiar,  and  iraOoj,  an  affection.)  A  disease 
which  does  not  depend  on  any  other  disease  in 
which  respect  it  is  opposed  to  a  symptomatic  dis- 
ease, which  is  dependent  on  another. 

IDIOSYNCRASY.  (Idiosyncrasia  ;  from 
tows,  peculiar,  avv,  with,  and  Kpacts,  a  tempera- 
ment.) A  peculiarity  of  constitution,  in  which  ■ 
person  is  affected  by  certain  agents,  which,  if  ap- 
plied to  a  hundred  other  persons,  would  produce 
no  effect :  thus  some  people  cannot  see  a  finger 
bleed  without  fainting  ;  and  thus  violent  inflam- 
mation is  induced  on  the  skin  of  some  persons  by 
substances  that  are  perfectly  innocent  toothers. 

Idiot'ropia.  (From  «5to?,  peculiar,  and  rpe™, 
to  turn. )  The  same  as  Idiosyncrasia. 
IDOCRASE.  See  Vesuvian. 
IGASURIC  ACID.  Acidwn  Igusaricum. 
Pelletier  and  Caventou,  in  their  elegant  research- 
es in  the  faba  Sancti  Ignatii,  et  nux  vomica 
having  observed  that  thest  substances  contained  a 
new  vegetable  base  (strychnine)  in  combination 
with  an  acid,  sought  to  separate  the  latter,  inorder 
to  determine  its  nature.  It  appeared  to  them  to  be 
new,  and  they  called  it  igasuric  acid,  from  the 
Malay  name  by  which  the  natives  designate  in  the. 
Indies  the/a6a  Sancti  Ignatii.  This  bean,  ac- 
cording to  these  chemists,  is  composed  of  igasu- 
rate  of  strychnine,  a  little  wax,  a  concrete  oil,  a 
yellow  colouring  matter,  gum,  starch,  bassorinc, 
and  vegetable  fibre. 

To  extract  the  acid,  the  rasped  bean  must  be 
heated  in  aether,  in  a  digester,  with  a  valve  of 
safety.  Thus  the  concrete  oil,  and  a  little  igas- 
urate  of  strychnine,  are  dissolved  out.  When  the 
powder  is  no  longer  acted  on  by  the  asther,  they 
subject  it,  at  several  times,  to  the  action  of  boiling 
alkohol,  which  carries  offthe  oil  which  had  esca- 
ped the  aether,  as  also  wax,  which  is  deposited  on 
cooling,  some  igasurate  of  strychnine,  and  colour- 
ing matter.  All  the  alkoholic  decoctions  are 
united,  filtered,  and  evaporated.  The  brownish- 
yellow  residuum  is  diffused  in  water :  magnesia 
is  now  added,  and  the  whole  is  boiled  together  for 
some  minutes.  By  this  means,  the  igasurate  is 
decomposed,  and  from  this  decomposition  there 
results  free  strychnine,  and  a  sub-igasuratc  of 
magnesia,  very  little  soluble  in  water.  Washing 
with  cold  water  removes  almost  completely  the 
colouring  matter,  and  boiling  alkohol  then  sepa- 
rates the  strychnine,  which  falls  down  as  the 
liquid  cools.  Finally,  to  procure  igasuric  acid 
from  the  sub-igasurate  of  magnesia,  which  re- 
mains united  to  a  small  quantity  of  colouring 
matter,  we  must  dissolve  the  magnesian  salt  in  a 
great  body  of  boiling  distilled  water  ;  concentrate 
the  liquor,  and  add  to  it  acetate  of  lead,  which 
immediately  throws  down  the  acid  in  the  state  of 
an  igasurate  of  lead.  This  compound  is  then  de- 
composed, by  transmitting  a  current  of  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  through  it,  diffused  in  8  or  16 
times  its  weight  of  boiling  water. 

This  acid,  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of 
syrup,  and  left  to  itself,  concretes  in  hard  and 
granular  crystals.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water, 
and  in  alkohol.  Its  taste  is  acid  and  very  styptic. 
It  combines  with  the  alkaline  and  earthy  bases, 
forming  salts  soluble  in  water  and  alkohol.  Its 
combination  with  barytes  is  very  soluble,  and 
crystallises  with  difficulty,  and  mushroom-like. 
Its  combination  with  ammonia,  when  perfectly 
neutral,  does  not  form  a  precipitate  with  the  salts 
of  silver,  mercury,  and  iron ;  but  it  comports  it- 
self with  the  salts  of  copper  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
and  which  seems  to  characterise  the  acid  «l 
strvchnm  (for  'be  <nme  acid  is  found  in  nvr-vtrn 


ico,  and  m  sn»Ue-wood,  bois  de  coulewre:) 

i-ts  in  the   decomposition  of  the 

its   ammoniacal   compound. 

.  diatcly  to  a  green  colour, 

and  rru<i  b-white  salt,  of 

olubility  in  water.     The  acid   of 

tliu-  lo  referable  raeconic  acid  ; 

entially  from  it,  by  its  action  with 

ron,    which   immediately  assume  a  very 

!  colour  with  the  meeonic  acid  ;  an  effect 

luce, I  Ijy  the    and  of    strychnos.      The 

BDthors,  after  all,  do  not  positively  affirm  this  acid 

to  be  Dew  rod  peculiar. 

IGNA'TIA.     [So  named  l>y  Linnxus,  because 

Down  in  the  materia  medica  by  the 

nan,,   at    Saint  Ignatius  beau.)     The  name  of  a 

genua   "I    plant*.     Class,   Pentandna ;    Order, 

ofonogyma. 

[ONATIi    amara.      The  systematic  name   of 
the  plant  which  .fiords  St.  Ignatius's  bean  ;  Faba 
Faba  Sancti  Ignatii;  Faba  febrifuge 
These  be anii  are  of  a  roundish  figure,  very  irregu- 
lar asd  iim-icn,  about  the  size  of  a  middung  nut- 
meg, scmitransparent,  and  ol  a  bard,  horny  text- 
ure.    They  have  a  very  bitter  taste,  and  no  con- 
,,„  II        I  In  y  are.  said  to  be  used  in  the 
Philippine  islands  in   all  diseases,  acting  as   a  vo- 
inii  ami  purgative.  Infusions  are  given  in  the  cure 
of  intermittent*!,  &c. 
Ic.na  in  i- aha.     See  Ignaliu  amara. 
K.\  VIM  s  S  BEAN.     See  Ignatia  amara. 
I  CMS.     Fire.     1.  Van  Hclmont,  Paracelsus, 
and  oilier  alchemists,    applied  this  term  to  what 
they  considered  as  universal  solvents. 

medicine,  the  older  writers  used  it  to  cx- 
■  \  eral  diseases  characterised  by  external 
redneei  and  heat 

li.sis  (  Addis.  A  hot  fire;  a  gangrene  :  also 
D  violent  inflammation,  just  about  to  degenerate 
into    a  gangrene,   were  formerly  so    called  by 

Iomii  fati'i's.  A  luminous  appearance  or 
flame,  frequently  seen  iii  the  night  in  different 
country  places,  and  called  in  England  Jar/,  with 
n,  or  Will  with  tin-  wisp.  It  seems  to 
he  mosiiy  occasioned  by  the  extrication  of  phos- 
pliom-  irom  rotting  leaves  and  other  vegetable 
li  is  probable,  that  the  motionless  ignes 
fatni  of  Italy  which  are  seen  nightly  on  the  same 

i  | lucedbj  the  slow  combustion  of  sul- 

phur,  emitted  through  clefts  and  apertures  in  the 
-oil  ol  that  volcanic  country. 

[OMia  ►  ilii.iim  ■..  \  cold  lire.  A  sphacelus 
was  so  called,  because  tin  parts  that  are  so  al- 
lected  become  .1-  cold  as  the  lurrounding  air. 

ICUS.      A  name  ol  the  erysipelas, 
also  of  the  Carbuncle.      See  Anthrax. 

Ii.sis  him  1  ,     hire  for  fusion.     It  is  when  a 
tried  contains  some  matter  for  fusion  is 
surrounded  with  live,  *.  e.  red-hot  coals. 

Ii.m--\iih.      A  n. one  ol  erysipelas,  and  of  a 

[OBTll  sAiii  a  1  it  m.     Heat  of  horse-dung, 
li.vi*  >am  11  Asiosii.     See  Erysipelas. 

I. .SI-  •YLVATICU*.      See  Impetigo. 

Ii.sis  roi  m. n  11  s.    Bee  Impetigo. 
Ic.ms  roLATicaa.    Bee Erysipelas. 

1  i»as  hai>i\      \  somewhat  oval,  oblong,  com- 
t,  be  ought  from  China.  It  is  extreme- 

md  would  appear  to  he  the   root  of  some 
.1  Ihe  orchil  tribe. 

I  1  Ai'iii-.  \  iMinr  111  Mynpau  for  the  bur- 
doch.     See  Arctium  lappa, 

I  I  i  I  11.      Hy  tin-    word,    1  eenu   to 

'i-t  principle. 
li  1  1  do*     in  the  Spagyric  bu 
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I  llon  cruehtvh.  Hippocrates  descm 
in  lib.  De  Intern.  Affect.  In  th  s  disease,  as 
well  as  in  the  scurvy,  the  breath  is  foetid,  the 
gums  recede  from  the  teeth,  haemorrhages  ol  the 
nose  happen,  and  sometimes  there  are  ulcers  in 
the  legs,  but  the  patient  can  move  about. 

I'LEUM.  (From  £i>£0),  to  turn  about ;  from 
its  convolutions.)  Ileum  intestinum.  The  last 
portion  of  the  small  intestines,  about  fifteen 
hands'  breadth  in  length,  which  terminates  at 
the  valve  of  the  caecum.     See  Intestine. 

ILEUS.     See  Iliac  passion. 

I'LEX.  (The  name  o!  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnxan  system.  Class,  Tetrandria.  Order, 
Tetragynia. )    The  holly. 

Ilex  aquifolium.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  common  holly.  Aquifolium.  The  leaves  of 
this  plant,  Ilex — foliis  ovatis  acutis  spinosis,  of 
Linnaeus,  have  been  known  to  cure  intermittent 
fevers ;  and  an  infusion  of  tht  leaves,  drank  as 
tea,  is  said  to  be  a  preventive  against  the  gout. 

Ilex  cassine.  Cassina ;  Apalachine  gallis. 
This  tree  grows  in  Carolina;  the  leaves  resem- 
ble those  of  senna,  blackish  when  dried,  with  a 
bitter  taste,  and  aromatic  smell.  They  are  con- 
sidered as  stomachic  and  stimulant.  They  are 
sometimes  used  as  expectorants  ;  and  when  fresh 
are  emetic. 

I'LIA.     (The  plural  of  lie,  uXr,.) 

1.  The  flanks,  or  that  part  in  which  are  en- 
closed the  small  intestines. 

2.  The  small  intestines. 

I'LIAC.  (Hiatus;  from  ileum  intestrium.) 
Belonging  to  the  ilium,  an  intestine  so  called. 

Iliac  arteries.  Arteria  iliaca.  The  ar- 
teries so  called  are  formed  by  the  bifurcation  of 
the  aorta,  near  the  last  lumbar  vertebra.  They 
are  divided  into  internal  and  external.  Tho 
internal  iliac,  also  called  the  hypogastric  artery, 
is  distributed  in  the  fetus  into  six,  and  in  the  adult 
into  five  branches,  which  are  divided  about  the 
pelvis,  viz.  the  little  iliac,  the  gjuteal,  the  ischia- 
tic,  the  pudical,  and  the  obturatory  :  and  in  the 
fetus  the  umbilical.  The  external  iliac  proceeds 
out  of  the  pelvis  through  Poupart's  ligament,  to 
form  the  femoral  artery. 

Iliac  passion.  (EiAeoj,  Acof,  uXeiot,  is  de- 
scribed as  a  kind  of  nervous  colic,  the  seat  of 
which  is  the  ilium.)  Passio  iliaca;  Volvulus; 
Miserere  mei ;  Convolvulus;  Chordapsus ; 
Tormtntum.  A  violent  vomiting,  in  which  the 
fxcal  portion  of  the  food  is  voided  by  the  mouth. 
It  is  produced  by  many  morbid  conditions  of  the 
bowl  Is,  by  inflammatory  affections  of  the  abdo- 
minal viscera,  and  by  hernix. 

Iliac  region.  The  side  of  the  abdomen,  be- 
tween the  ribs  and  the  hips. 

ILI'ACUS.  The  name  of  muscles,  regions  or 
diseases,  situated  near  to  or  connected  with,  parts 
about  the  ilia  or  flanks. 

It .1  \ii's  intern  us.  Iliacus  of  YVinslow. 
Iliaco  trachanten  of  Dumas.  A  thick,  broad, 
and  raihated  muscle,  which  is  situated  in  the  pel- 
vis, upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  ilium.  It  arises 
fleshy  from  the  inner  lip  of  the  ilium,  from  most 
of  the  hollow  part,  and  likewise  from  the  edge  of 
that  bone,  between  its  anterior  superior  spinous 
process  and  the  acetabulum.  It  joins  with  the 
psoas  magnus,  where  it  begins  to  become  tendi- 
nous, and  passing  under  the  ligamentum  Falopii, 
is  inserted  in  common  with  that  muscle.  The 
tendon  of  this  muscle  has  been  seen  distinct 
from  that  of  the  psoas,  and,  in  some  subjects,  it 
has  been  found  divided  into  two  portions.  The 
iliacus  internal  serves  to  assist  the  psoas  magnum 
iii  bending  the  thi'.'h.  and  in  bringing  it  directiv- 
fill 
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ILI'ADUM.  Iliadus.  The  first  matter  of  all 
things,  consisting  of  mercury,  salt,  and  sulphur. 
These  are  Paracelsus's  three  principles.  His 
iliadus  is  also  a  mineral  spirit,  which  is  contained 
in  every  element,  and  is  the  supposed  cause  of  dis- 
eases. 

Ilia'ster.  Paracelsus  gives  this  name  to  the 
occult  virtue  of  nature,  whence  all  things  have 
their  increase. 

ILl'NGOS.  (From  (Aiy£,  a  vortex.)  A  gid- 
diness, in  which  all  things  appear  to  turn  round, 
and  the  eyes  grow  dim. 

Ili'scus.  Avicemia  says,  it  is  madness  caused 
by  love. 

I'LIUM  OS.  (From  ilia,  the  small  intestines  ; 
so  named  because  it  supports  the  ilia. )  The 
haunch-bone.  The  superior  portion  of  the  os 
innominatum,  which,  in  the  foetus,  is  a  distinct 
bone.     See  Innominatum  os. 

ILLA.     See  Ula. 

ILLE'CEBRA.  (From  ctXew,  to  turn;  be- 
cause its  leaves  resemble  worms.)  See  Sedum 
acre. 

LLLI'CIUM.       {Illicium,  ah   illiciendo;    de- 
noting an  enticing  plant,  from  its  being  verj  Ira 
grant  and  aromatic. )     The  name  ot  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Liiinaean  system.     Class,  Polyan- 
dria ;  Order,  Polygyria. 

Illicium  anisatum.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  yellow-flowered  aniseed-tree :  the  seeds 
of  which  are  called  the  star  aniseed.  Anisum 
steltalum ,  Anisum  sinense ;  Semen  badian. 
They  are  used  with  the  same  views  as  those  of 
the  Pimpinella  anisum.  The  same  tree  is  sup- 
posed to  furnish  the  aromatic  bark,  called  cortex 
anisi  steilati,  or  cortex  lavola. 

ILLO'SIS.  (From  mAos,  the  eye.)  A  distor- 
tion of  the  eyes. 

Illutame'ntum.  An  ancient  form  of  an  ex- 
ternal medicine,  like  the  Ceroma,  with  which  the 
limbs  of  wrestlers,  and  others  delighting  in  like 
exercises,  were  rubbed,  especially  after  bathing ; 
an  account  of  which  may  be  met  with  in  liactius 
De  Thermis. 

Illuta'tio.  (From  in,  and  lutum,  mud.) 
Illutation.  A  besmearing  any  part  of  the  body 
with  mud,  and  renewing  it  as  it  grows  dry,  with 
a  view  of  heating,  drying,  and  discussing.  It 
was  chiefly  done  with  the  mud  found  at  the  bottom 
of  mineral  springs. 

I'LLfS.  (From  iAAos,  the  eye.)  A  person 
who  squints,  or  with  distorted  eyes. 

I'lys.  (From  tAu$,  mud.)  1.  The  faeces  of 
wine.     An  obsolete  term. 

2.  The  sediment  in  stools,  which  resemble  faeces 
of  wine. 

3.  The  sediment  in  urine,  when  it  resembles 
the  same. 

Imbeci'llitas  oculorum.  Celsus  speaks  of 
the  Nyctalopia  by  this  name. 

Imbibi'tio.  (From  imbibo,  to  receive  into.) 
An  obsolete  term,  in  chemistry  for  a  kind  of 
cohobation,  when  the  liquor  ascends  and  de- 
scends upon  a  solid  substance,  till  it  is  fixed 
therewith. 

IMBRICATUS.  Imbricated  :  like  tiles  upon 
a  house.  A  term  applied  to  leaves,  as  those  of 
the  Euphorbia  paralia. 

IMMERSUS.  Immersed:  plunged  under 
water  -folia  immersa :  leaves  which  an  naturally 
under  the  water,  and  are  different  from  those 
which  naturally  float.    See  Leaf. 

It  is  remarked  by  Linnaeus,  th..t  aquatic  p  ants 
have  their  lower,  ami  mountain  us  ones  their  up- 
per, leaves  most  divided,  by  which  they  better 
resist  the  action  ot  the  stream  in  one  case,  and  of 
"be  wind  in  the  other. 
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Immersus.  A  term  given  by  Bartholinc. 
and  some  other  anatomists,  to  the  Subscapularit 
muscle,  because  it  was  hidden,  or,  as  it  were 
sunk. 

IMPA'TIENS.  (From  in,  not,  and  potior 
to  suffer ;  because  its  leaves  recede  from  the  hand 
with  a  crackling  noise,  as  impatient  of  the  touch 
or  from  the  great  elasticity  of  the  sutures  of  its 
seed  vessel  u  I  ich  is  completely  impatient  of  the 
touch,  curlin.  up  with  the  greatest  velocity  and 
scattering  roun  ue  seeds,  the  instant  any  extra- 
neous body  comes  in  contact  with  it.)  I 
of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Pentandria ;  Or 
der,  Monogynia. 

IMPERATO'RIA.  (From  impero,  to  over- 
come :  so  named  because  its  leaves  extend  and 
overwhelm  the  lesser  herbs  which  grow  near 
it.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plant i  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Pentandria ;  Order 
Monogynia. 

"2.  The  pharmacopoeial  nameofthe  master-work. 
See  Imperatoria  osthruthium. 

Imperatoria  ostruthium.  The  systematic 
nam»  of  the  ruaster-wort.  Imperatoria;  Ma- 
gistrantia.  The  roots  of  this  plant  are  imported 
from  the  41ps  and  Pyrenees,  notwithstanding  Hii 
indigenous  to  this  island :  they  have  a  fragrant 
smell,  and  a  bitterish  pungent  taste.  The  plant, 
as  its  name  imports,  was  formerly  thought  to  be  of 
singular  efficacy  ;  and  its  great  success,  it  is  said, 
caused  it  to  be  distinguished  by  the  name  of  divi- 
num  remedium.  At  present,  it  is  considered 
merely  as  an  aromatic,  and  consequently  is  super- 
seded by  many  of  that  class  which  possess  supe- 
rior qualities. 

IMPETI'GINES.  (The  plural  of  impetigo; 
from  impeto,  to  infest.)  An  order  in  the  class 
Cachexia;  of  Cullen,  the  genera  of  which  are 
characterised  by  cachexia  deforming  the  ex- 
ternal parts  of  the  body  with  tumours,  erup- 
tions, &c. 

IMPETI'GO.     Ignis  sylvalicus ;  Ignis  vola- 
grius.     A  disease  of  the  skin,  variously  described 
by  authors,  but  mostly  as  one,  in  which  .several 
red,  hard,  dry,  prurient  spots  arise  in  the  face 
and  neck,  and  sometimes  all  over  the  body,  and 
disappear  by  lurfuraceous  or  tender  scales. 
Impetum  faciens.     Sec  Vis  vita. 
IMPETUSA.     Force  or  motion. 
I'mpia  herba.      (From  in,   not,  and  pius, 
good  ;  because  it  grows  only  on  barren  ground.) 
A  name  given  to  cudweed.     See  Gnaphalium. 

IMPLICATED.  Celsus,  Scribomus,  and 
some  others,  call  those  parts  of  physic  so,  which 
have  a  necessary  dependence  on  one  another ;  but 
the  term  has  been  more  significantly  applied,  by 
Belliiii,  to  fevers,  where  two  at  a  time  afflict  t 
pci  sou,  either  of  the  same  kind,  as  a  double  ter- 
tian; or,  of  different  kinds,  as  an  intermittent 
tertian,  and  a  quotidian,  called  a  Semitertian, 

Implu'vium.    (From  impluo,  to  shower  upon.) 
I.  The  shower-bath. 
2.  An  embrocation. 

IMPOSTHUMA.  A  term  corrupted  from 
impostem  and  apostem      An  abscess. 

IMPREGNATION.  Impregnate.  Sec 
Conception  and  Generation. 

INANi'TiO.  (From  inanio,  to  empty.)  In 
anition.  A.iplied  to  the  body  or  vessels,  it  means 
emptiness  ;  wppliedto  the  mind,  it  means  a  delect 
of  its  powers. 

.  N  •  \NT  A'TION.  Incantatio ;  Incanta- 
mention.  A  way  of  curing  diseases  by  charms, 
defended  by  Paracelsus,  Hehnont,  and  some  other 
chemical  enthusiasts. 

INC  ANUS  Hoary.  Applied  to  si  ems  which 
are  covered  with  a  kind  ot  scalv  mealiness,  •» 
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uai  oi  the  Artemisia  absinthium,  and  AiripUl 
/,miutucoidei. 
Im  >.  son  m.    (From  tncendo,  to  barn.)    A 
er,  or  heat, 

1.  A  burning  fever. 
'2.  A  hot  inflammatory  tumour. 
Incerni I'I'lum.     (From  incerno,  to  sift.) 

1.  A  strainer,  or  sievp. 

2.  A  name  for  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  from  its 
office  a*  a  strainer. 

(irciDE'NTU      (From  incido,  to  cut.)     Medi- 

ich  connel  of  printed  and  sharp  particles, 

at  acid*,  and  most  salts,  which  are  said  to  incide 

or  cut  the  phlegm,  when  they  break   it  so  as  to 

occasion  it 

INCINERATION.     (From   incinero,  to  re- 
duce to  ashes.)     IniiiKiutio.      The  combustion 
■  iblcor  anim;il  substances,  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  I  heir  ashes  or  lived  r<  sidue. 

INCISFvUS.      (From   incido,  to    cut.)      A 
jven  to  some  muscles,  &c. 
ITU8  interior.      See  Levator  labii  in- 
feriorit. 

Im  i-im  -  LATERALIS.  See  Levator  labii  «U- 
perioris  aleeque  nasi. 

I,i  larrci  Ml  DltJS.  See  Depressor  Itibii  sv- 
periori*  altequr  nasi. 

INCI'SOK.     (Denies  incisor es  ;  from  incido, 
to  cul,  from  their  use  in  cutting  the  food.)     The 
four  front  teeth  of  both  jaws  are  called  incisors, 
ihey  <ut  the  food.     See  Teeth. 

INCISt,  KM  M.  (From  incido,  to  cut.)  A 
table  whereon  a  patient  is  laid  for  an  operation. 

htCISORttJM  foramen.  A  name  of  the  fora- 
men, whirh  lies  behind  the  dentot  inewores  of  the 
upper  jaw. 

PNCISUS.  (From  incido,  to  cut.)  Cut.  A 
'inn  applied  in  botany,  synonymously  with  dis- 
rediu,  to  learei ;  as  those  of  the  Geranium  dis- 
ri  ctum. 

INCONTINF.  NTI A.       (From   in,  and  con- 
Itmo,  to  contain. )     Inability  to  retain  the  natural 
•  natation  .      Hence   we   say,    incontinence   of 
.  he. 

Incbassa'ntia.  (Incrassans ;  from  incrasso, 
to  make  thick.)  Medicines  which  thicken  the 
Tunis. 

I  \i  i  BUS      (From  incubo,  to  lie  upon  ;  be- 
■  um  tin  patient  fancies  that  something  lies  upon 
Oneirodynia. 

I VI  KSt  S       Curved    inwards:    applied  to 
,s  in  h'.iiea  tmjutnfolia. 

INCUS.  (A  smith's  anvil;  from  incu do,  to 
smite  npoo  10  named  from  its  likeness  in  shape 
to  an  anvil.)  The  Ingest  and  strongest  of  the 
bonei  of  tin'  ear  in  the  tyinpamiin.  It  is  divided 
into  a  body  and  (wo  crura.  Its  body  is  situated 
anteriorly,  i-  rather  broad  and  thick,  and  has  two 
is  and  two  depressions,  both  covered 
with  cartilage,  and  intended  for  the  reception  of 
Iks  head  oi  the  malleus.  Its  shorter  cms  extends 
DO  farther  than  tin  cells  of  the  mastoid  apophysis. 

i,  together  with  the  manubrium  of 

uliih  it  is  connected  by  a  liga- 

•  extent  as  the  shorter;  but 

curved  inwards,  to  receive  the  os 

rhiriil  >re,  bj   the  intervention   of  which   it  is 

unili  d  woli  the  stapes. 

IMU;\       (From   inrfiro,  to  point  out;  be- 
'  i  rally  used  for  such  put 

dntu. 
opaolum  majut. 
Indian  dat, 

liidf  Bee  J 

Srr  Spi. 
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iitftian  rubber.    Sec  Caoutci. 

Indian  wheat.     Sec  Zeamays. 

India'.va  radix.     Ipecacuanha. 

I'ndica  ca. motes.     Potatoes. 

INDICANT.  (Indicans;  from  indico,  to 
show. )  That  from  which  the  indication  is  drawn, 
which  is  in  reality  the  proximate  cause  of  a  dis- 
ease. 

Indicating  days.     Critical  days. 

INDICA'TION.  (Indicatio;  from  indico,  to 
show.)  An  indication  is  that  which  demonstrates 
in  a  disease  what  ought  to  be  done.  It  is  three- 
fold :  preservative,  which  preserves  health  ;  cu- 
rative, which  expels  a  present  disease  ;  and  vital, 
which  respects  the  powers  and  reasons  of  diet. 
The  scope  from  which  indications  are  taken,  or 
determined,  is  comprehended  in  this  distich  : 

Ars,  atas,  regio,  corriphxio,  virtus, 

Mos  et  .tymploma,  repletio.  tempus,  et  usu.i. 

INDICATOR.  (From  indico,  to  point:  bo 
named  from  its  office  of  extending  the  index,  or 
fore-finger.)  An  extensor  muscle  of  the  fore- 
finger, situated  chiefly  on  the  lower  and  posterior 
part  of  the  fore-arm.  Extensor  indicis  of  Cow- 
per.  Extensor  xrcundii  internodii  indicis  pr&- 
prius,  vulgo  indicator  of  Douglas  •  and  Cubi- 
tosus  phaluvgettiin  dc  I'indix  of  Dumas.  It 
arises,  by  an  acute  fleshy  beginning,  from  (he 
middle  of  the  posterior  part  ot  the  ulna  ;  its  ten- 
don passes  under  the  same  ligament  with  the  ex- 
tensor digitorum  communis,  with  part  of  \> 
it  is  inserted  into  the  posterior  part  of  the  forr- 
fnigcr. 

IN  Dice  M  LIGNUM.     Logwood. 

lumens,  morbus.     The  venereal  disease. 

INDI'GENOUS.  (Indigenus  ;  indigtna  ct> 
intlu,  i.  e.  in  et  gtiio,  i.  e.  gigno,  to  beget. )  Ap- 
plied to  diseases,  plants,  and  other  objects  which 
are  peculiar  to  any  country. 

INDIGO.  A  blue  colouring  matter  extracted 
from  the  Indigofcra  tinctoria.  Anil,  or  the  In- 
digo plant. 

INDftJOFERA.  (From  indigo,  andfero,  to 
bear.)  The  name  of  a  genus  or  plants.  Class. 
Diadelphia ;  Order,  Dicandria. 

Indigofera  tinctoria.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  which  affords  indigo. 

INDUCIUM.  (From  indnco,  to  cover,  on 
draw  over. )     A  covering.     1.   A  shirt. 

2.  The  name  of  the  amnios,  from  its  covering 
the  foetus  like  a  shirt. 

3.  Wildcnow  and  Swart's  name  for  the  invoht- 
crum,  or  thin  membraneous  covering  of  th,e 
fructification  of  icrns. 

Its  varieties  are, 

1.  Induciutn  planum,  flat :  as  in  the  genus 
Polypodiian. 

2.  /.  peltatum,  connected  with  the  seed  by  a 
filament  or  stalk  ;  as  in  Aspidium  Jilixmas. 

3.  /.  corniculatum,  round  and  hollow  ;  as  in 
Equisetum. 

Indcra'ntia.  (From  induro,  to  harden.; 
Medicines  which  harden. 

INEQUALIS.     Unequal.     Applied  to   a   lea! 
w  hen  the  two  halves  are  unequal  in  dimension* 
and  the  base  end  parallel ;  as  in  Eucalypti!  i 
sinifera. 

INERMIS      (From  in,  priv.  and  anna.) 
armed :  opposed,  in  designating  leaves,  to  such 
as  are  spinous. 

Ine'sis.     (From   tva*i,  to  evacuate.)      Im- 
thus.     An  evacuation  of  the  humour: . 
.•'HON.     See  Contagion 

I  N  FERN  VL.     A  name  giv<  n  to  a  caustic,  la- 
fernalis,  from  burning  prop, 

S^p  Argenti  nt 
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Is  fibula  tio.  (From  infibulo,  to  button  to- 
gether.) An  impediment  to  the  retraction  of  the 
prepuce. 

INFLAMMABLE.  Chemists  distinguish  by 
this  term  such  bodies  as  burn  with  facility,  and 
flame  in  an  increased  temperature. 

Inflammable  air.     See  Hydrogen  gns. 

Inflammable  air,  heavy.  See  Carburelted 
hydrogen  gun. 

*  INFLAMMATION.  (Inflammatio.  oni-~.  f. ; 
from  inflammo,  to  burn.)  Phlogosi.s ;  Phleg- 
masia. A  disease  characterised  by  heat, 
pain,  redness,  attended  with  more  or  less  of 
tumefaction  and  fever.  Inflammation  is  divided 
into  two  species,  viz.  phlegmonous  and  erysipe- 
latous. 

Besides  this  division,  inflammation  is  either 
acute  or  chronic,  local  or  general,  simple  or 
complicated  with  other  diseases. 

1.  Phlegmonous  inflammation  is  known  by  its 
bright  red  colour,  tension,  heat,  and  a  circum- 
scribed, throbbing,  painful  tumefaction  of  the 
part ;  tending  to  suppuration.  Phlegmon  is  ge- 
nerally used  to  denote  an  inflammatory  tumour, 
situated  in  the  skin  or  cellular  membrane.  When 
the  same  disease  affects  the  viscera,  it  is  usually 
called  phlegmonous  inflammation. 

2.  Erysipelatous  inflammation  is  considered 
as  an  inflammation  of  a  dull  red  colour,  vanishing 
upon  pressure,  spreading  unequally,  with  a  burn- 
ing pain,  the  tumour  scarcely  perceptible,  ending 
in  vesicles,  or  desquamation.  This  species  of  in- 
flammation admits  of  a  division  into  erythema, 
when  there  is  merely  an  affection  of  the  skin, 
with  very  little  of  the  whole  system  ;  and  ery- 
sipelas, when  there  is  general  affection  of  the 
system. 

The  fever  attending  erysipelatous  inflammation 
is  generally  synochus,  or  typhus,  excepting  when 
it  affects  very  vigorous  habits,  and  then  it  may 
be  synocha.  The  fever  attending  phlegmonous 
inflammation  is  almost  always  synocha.  Persons 
in  the  prime  of  life,  and  in  full  vigour,  with  a 
plethoric  habit  of  body,  are  most  liable  to  the 
attacks  of  phlegmonous  inflammation  ;  whereas, 
those  advanced  in  years,  and  those  of  a  weak 
habit  of  body,  irritable,  and  lean,  are  most  apt  to 
be  attacked  with  erysipelatous  inflammation. 

Phlegmonous  inflammation  terminates  in  reso- 
lution, suppuration,  gangrene,  and  scirrhus,  or 
induration.  Resolution  is  known  to  be  about  to 
take  place  when  the  symptoms  gradually  abate  ; 
suppuration,  when  the  inflammation  docs  not  rea- 
dily yield  to  proper  remedies,  the  throbbing  in- 
creases, the  tumour  points  externally,  and  rigors 
come  on.  Gangrene  is  about  to  take  place  when 
the  pain  abates,  the  pulse  sinks,  and  cold  perspi- 
rations come  on.  Scirrhus,  or  induration,  is 
known  by  the  inflammation  continuing  a  longer 
time  than  usual :  the  tumefaction  continues,  and 
a  considerable  hardness  remains.  This  kind  of 
tumour  gives  little  or  no  pain,  and,  when  it  takes 
place,  it  is  usually  the  sequel  of  inflammation  af- 
fecting glandular  parts.  It  sometimes,  however, 
is  accompanied  with  lancinating  pains,  ulcerates, 
and  becomes  cancerous. 

Erythematous  inflammation  terminates  in  reso- 
lution, suppuration,  or  gangrene.  The  symp- 
toms of  inflammation  are  accounted  for  in  the  fol- 
lowing way : — 

The  redness  arises  from  the  dilatation  of  the 
small  vessels,  which  become  sufficiently  large  to 
admit  the  red  narticles  in  large  quantities  ;  it  ap- 
pears also  to  occur,  in  some  cases  from  the  gene- 
ration of  new  vessels.  The  swelling  is  caused 
by  the  dilatation  of  the  vessels,  the  plethoric 
state  of  the  arteries  and  veins,  the  exudation  of 
£14 


eoas;uiable  lymph  into  the  cellular  mcmbraie  . 
the  interruption  of  absorption. 

In  regard  to  the  augmentation  of  heat,  as 
thermometer  denotes  very  little  increase  of  i 
perature,  it  appears  to  be  accounted  for  from  tin 
increased  sensibility  of  the  nerves,  which  convey 
false  impressions  to  the  sensorium.    The  pai 
occasioned  by  a  deviation  from  the  natural  state 
of  the  parts,  'and  the  unusual  condition  into  v.  I 
the  nerves  are  thrown.     The  throbbing  depend 
on  the  action  of  the  arteries. 

Blood  taken  from  a  person  labouring  under  ac- 
tive inflammation,  exhibits  a  yellowish  white 
crust  on  the  surface  ;  this  is  denominated  t|i< 
huffy  coriaceous,  or  inflammatory  coat.  Thi 
consists  of  a  layer  of  coagulable  lymph,  aim 
destitute  of  red"  particles.  Blood,  in  this  state, 
is  often  termed  sizy.  The  colouring  part  of 
the  blood  is  its  heaviest  constituent  ;  and,  as  tlio 
blood  of  a  person  labouring  under  inflammation 
is  lenger  coagulating  than  healthy  blood,  it  is 
supposed  that  the  red  particles  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  descend  to  a  considerable  depth  from  the 
surface  before  they  become  entangled.  The  bulfy 
coat  of  blood  is  generally  the  best  criterion  of  in- 
flammation ;  there  are  a  few  anomalous  constitu- 
tions in  which  this  state  of  blood  is  always 
found  ;  but  these  are  rare. 

The  occasional  and  exciting  causes  of  inflam- 
mation are  very  numerous  ;  they,  however,  may 
generally  be  classed  under  external  violence, 
produced  either  by  mechanical  or  chemical  irrita- 
tion, changes  of  temperature,  and  stimulatu 
foods.  Fever  often  seems  to  be  a  remote  cause  ; 
the  inflammation  thus  produced  is  generally  con- 
sidered as  critical.  Spontaneous  inflammation 
sometimes  occurs  when  no  perceptible  cause  can 
be  assigned  for  its  production.  Scrophula  and 
syphilis  may  be  considered  as  exciting  causes  of 
inflammation. 

With  regard  to  the  proximate  cause,  it  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  dispute.  Galen  considered 
phlegmon  to  be  produced  by  a  superabundance 
of  the  humour  sanguineus.  Boerhaave  referred 
the  proximate  cause  to  .in  obstruction  in  the  small 
vessels,  occasioned  by  a  lentor  of  the  blood. 
Cullen  and  others  attributed  it  rather  to  an  affec- 
tion of  the  vessels  than  a  change  of  the  fluids. 

The  proximate  cause,  at  the  present  period,  is 
generally  considered  to  be  a  morbid  dilatation, 
and  increased  action  of  such  arteries  as  lead  and 
are  distributed  to  the  inflamed  part. 

Inflammation  of  the  bladder.     See  Cystitis. 

Inflammation  of  the  brain.     See  Phrenitis. 

Inflammation  of  the  eyes.     See  Ophthalmia. 

Inflammation  of  the  intestines.  See  Ente- 
ritis. 

Inflammation  of  the  kidneys.     Sec  Nephritu. 

Inflammation  of  the  liver.     See  Hepatitis, 

Inflammation  of  the  lungs.     See  Pneumonia. 

Inflammation  of  the  peritonaum.  See  Peri- 
tonitis. 

Inflammation  of  the  pleura.     See  Pleuritis. 

Inflammation  of  the  stomach.     See  Gastritis. 

Inflammation  of  the  testicle.     See  Orchitis. 

Inflammation  of  the  uterus.     See  Hysteritu. 

INFLA'TIO.  (Fmm  inflo,  to  puff  up.)  A 
windy  swelling.     See  Pneumatosis. 

Infla'tiva.  (Inflativus  ,-  from  inflo,  to  puff 
up  with  wind. )  Medicines  or  food  which  cause 
flatulence. 

INFLATUS.     Inflated.     In  botany  apple 
vesiculated  parts,   which  naturally  contain  only 
air ;  as  legumen  inflatum,  seen  in  jlstragalu* 
vesicarius,    :.nd  the  distended  and  hoilow  pe- 
rianths  of  the    Cucubalus  hehen.  rind  PAjM 
alkekengi  m  fruit. 


inyannus 
ice. 
.    //</, 
i/lexu. 
•'   KM'K.     (Injlon 
to  flower,  or  blossom.)     A  term 
the  particular  main. 
lituated  upon  a  plant,  denorni- 
-  by  preceding  writen,  modut  florenat,  or 
:  an iii  flowering. 

It  it  divided  into  limply,  wben  solitary,  and 
pound,   when  man]  floweri  arc  placed  to- 
n  one  place. 
The  I'm  t  aflbrdi  the  following  distinctions  : 

pecfunt  ulatus,  famished  with  a  stalk  ; 
i.  ml  Vinca. 

j.  F.  uosiHt,  adhering  to  the  plant  without  a 
flower-italk;  as  in  Duplin':  mtzeriiun,  and  Zima 
flora. 

/'.  eattlitliU,  when  on  the  stem, 
i.  /'  rattm**,  When  on  the  branch. 

inttUlf   when  on  the   apex   of  tin: 
branch ;    ai    Pari*  quadrtfbUd,  and 
anthi  mum  Ifiicantlicmum. 

axillaris,  in  the  axilla  ;  as  in  Convalla- 
nulHflora. 
7.   /'.  foliaris,  on  the  surface  of  the  leaf;  as  in 
PhyHanMtwi. 

radieaHs,    on    the   root;    ai    Co hnti 
<     OCUM,  and  Cnlrliirum. 

u.iali  d    in  a  fleshy  rccep- 
\r  ;  as  in  Fieut  cariea. 

Ag»iif   ii  is  said  to  be, 
I.    Allniiiilr  ,  as  in  PolyanthtB  tuberosa. 
'.    OppotUt;  as  iii  I'uxsiJIora  hirxuhi. 
.;.   Unilateral,    hanging  all  to  one  side;    a.s 
mil  Silent  amarna. 

I.  Solitary    ai  in  Campanula  speculum,  and 
Cut  (hut*  IiiIji  i  n 

i  ootid,  of  oomponnd  inflorescence  has  the 
following  kinds  . 

I.  The  rtilicilhis,  or  whirl. 
I  lie  capitulum,  or  tuft. 
.  be  .'/iH'ii,  or  ipike. 
•I.  The  racemus,  or  cluster. 
umbus,  or  corymb. 
i      umoetia,  or  umbel, 
he  cyma,  or  cyme. 
H.   The  fOMtCW/Uf,  or  fascicle. 

I  be  pantfeufo,  <>r  panicle. 
10.  The  fhj/rsus,  ur  bunch, 

II.  The  v  iii. 

i  he  omentum,  or  catkin. 

IMI.I  E'NZA.     (The  Italian  word  for  inllu- 

i  med  because  it  u  a  i 

iippu  nl  to  be  produced  by  a  peculiar  iutluence  of 

he  contagions. 

INFRA  SCAPULA  l{IS-       (From  infra,  bc- 

lu,  the  shoulder-blade.)  A  mus- 

n.iiinii  Brora  Hi  position  beneath  the  scapula. 

1NFH  \si>|.\  \  IIS.     (From  infra,  beneath, 

and  rpino,  the  ipine. )    A  muscle  01 1 he  humerus, 

itn.i  rl  on  the  icepula.    It  arises  fleshy,  from  all 

e  dorenra  scapula'  which  ii  below  its 

and  from  the  spine  itself,  m  far  as  the  cer- 

i  I  ■  ":   ■    run  obliquely  tow ardi  a 

U  ndon  winch  runs  tor- 

idherva  to  the  capsular  ligament.     It 

bj   i  ilit  thick  tendon,  into  the  upper 

■    protuberance  on  the 

ii  to  roll  tin  ns 

.i.-n  iiutn  anli  and  inpport- 

iinl  to  pull  ill,'  ligament  from 

Between  the  bones.     Tin  I  the  supra 

i»,  which  cx- 
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ind  gives  rise  to  many  of  the  dju- 
lar  fibi 

INFUNDIBULWOMMIS.        runnel-shaped. 
Applied  to  the  corolla  of  plants  ;  as  in  Pulmona- 

INFUNDI'BULUM.  (From  infundo,  to  pour 
in.)  1.  A  canal  that  proceeds  from  the  vulva  of 
the  brain  to  the  pituitary  eland  in  the  sella  turcica. 
_'.  The  beginnings  of  the  excretory  duct  of  the 
kidney,  or  cavities  into  which  the  urine  is  first 
received,  from  the  secretory  cryptic,  are  called 
infundibula. 

INFUSION.  {Infusum;  from  infundo,  to 
pour  in.)  Infnsio.  A  process  that  consists  in 
pouring  water  of  any  required  decree  of  tempera- 
ture on  such  substances  as  have  a^oose  texture,  as 
thin  hark,  wood  in  shavings,  or  small  pieces, 
1<  aves,  flowers,  &c.  and  suffering  it  to  stand  a  cer- 
tain time.  The  liquor  obtained  by  the  above  pro- 
cess is  called  an  infusion.  The  following  arc 
among  the  most  approved  infusions. 
INFU'SUM.  See  Infusion. 
Infusum  antiif.midis.  Infusion  of  camo- 
mile. Take  of  camomile-flowers,  two  drachms  ; 
boiling  water,  half  a  pint.  Macerate  for  ten  noi- 
nutei,  in  a  covered  vessel,  and  strain.  For  its 
virtues,  see  Anthcmis  nobilis. 

Infusum  armoracif.  compositiim.  Com- 
pound  infusion  of  horse-radish.  Take  of  fresh 
hor  .  -railirh  root,  sliced,  mustard-seeds  bruised, 
of  each  one  ounce  ;  boiling  water,  a  pint.  Mace- 
rate for  two  hours,  in  a  covered  vessel,  and 
strain;  then  add  compound  spirit  of  horse-radish, 
a  fluid  ounce.     See  Cnchtearia  armoracia. 

Infusum  aukanth  compositum.  Com- 
pound infusion  of  orange-peel.  Take  of  orange- 
peel,  dried,  two  drachms  ;  lemon-peel,  fresh,  a 
drachm;  cloves,  bruised,  half  a  drachm;  boiling 
water,  half  a  pint.  Mactirate  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  in  a  covered  vessel,  and  strain.  See  Citrus 
mirantium. 

In  Ft  sir.;  <  wumuk.  Infusion  of  calumba. 
Takeof  Ciiiumba-root,  sliced,  a  drachm  ;  boiling 
water,  half  a  pint.  Macerate  for  two  hours  in  a 
covered  vessel,  and  strain.     Sec  Calumba. 

Infusum  cartophyi.i.orum.  Infusion  of 
cloves.  Take  of  cloves,  bruised,  a  drachm  ;  boil- 
ing water,  half  a  pint.  Macerate  for  two  hours, 
in  a  covered  vessel,  and  strain.  See  Eugenia 
cari/ophyllata. 

Infusum  cascarill.e.  Infusion  of  casca- 
rilla.  Take  of  cascarilla  bark,  bruised,  half  an 
ounce  ;  boiling  water,  half  a  pint.  Macerate  for 
two  hours,  in  a  covered  vessel,  and  strain.  See 
Croton  cascarilla. 

Infusum  CATr.citu  compositum.  Com- 
pound infusion  of  catechu.  Take  of  extract  of 
catechu,  two  drachms  and  a  half;  cinnamon  bark, 
bruised,  half  a  drachm  ;  boiling  water,  half  a  pint. 
Macerate  for  an  hour,  in  a  covered  vessel,  and 
strain.     See  Acacia  catechu. 

Imtsim  i  is!  hon  f.  Infusion  of  cinchona. 
Take  of  lance-leaved  cinchona  bark,  bruised,  half 
an  our.ee  ;  boiling  water,  half  a  pint.  Macerate 
for  two  hours,  in  a  covered  vessel,  and  strain.  Sec 
Cinchona. 

Infusum  cuspar.it..  Infusion  of  cusparia. 
Take  of  ensparia  bark,  bruised,  two  drachms; 
boiling  water,  half  a  pint.  Macerate  for  two 
hours,  in  a  covered  vessel,  and  strain.  See  Cus- 
pai  in  febrtfuga. 

Ihfusom  digitalis.  Infusion  of  fox-glove. 
Take  of  purple  fox-glove  leaves,  dried,  a  drachm ; 
boiling  water,  hall  a  pint.  Macerate  for  four 
hours,  in  a  covered  vessel,  and  strain ;  then'add 
spirit  of  cinnamon  !  ounce.    See/ 
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pound  infusion  of  gentian.  Take  of  gentian-root, 
sliced,  orange-peel,  dried,  of  each  a  drachm  ; 
lemon-peel,  Fresh,  two  drachms  ;  boiling  water, 
twelve  fluid  ounces.  Macerate  for  an  hour  in  a 
covered  vessel,  and  strain.    See  Gentiana  lutea. 

Infusum  lini.  Infusion  of  linseed.  Take  of 
linseed,  bruised,  an  ounce  ,  liquorice  root,  sliced, 
half  an  ounce. ;  boiling  water,  two  pints.  Mace- 
rate for  two  hours,  near  the  fire,  in  a  covered  ves- 
sel, and  strain.     See  Linum  u.sitatissimum. 

Infusum  quassi-E.  Infusion  of  quassia.  Take 
of  quassia  wood,  a  scruple  ;  boiling  water,  half  a 
pint.  Macerate  for  two  hours,  and  strain.  See 
Quassia  amara. 

Infusum  rhei.  Infusion  of  rhubarb.  Take 
of  rhubarb-root,  sliced,  a  drachm  ;  boiling  water,, 
half  a  pint.  Macerate  for  two  hours,  and  strain. 
See  Rheum. 

Infusum  rosje.  Take  of  the  petals  of  red 
rose,  dried,  half  an  ounce ;  boiling  water,  two 
pints  and  a  half;  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  three 
fluid  drachms  ;  double-refined  sugar,  an  ounce 
and  a  half.  Pour  the  water  upon  the  petals  of 
the  rose  in  a  glass  vessel ;  then  add  the  acid,  and 
macerate  for  half  an  hour.  Lastly,  strain  the  in- 
fusion, and  add  the  sugar  to  it.  See  Rosa 
Gallica. 

Infusum  senn«.  Infusion  of  senna.  Take 
of  senna-leaves,  an  ounce  and  a  half ;  ginger- 
root,  sliced,  a  drachm ;  boiling  water,  a  pint. 
Macerate  for  an  hour,  in  a  covered  vessel,  and 
-train  the  liquor.     See  Cassia  senna. 

Infusum  simaroub.-f..  Infusion  of  simarouba. 
Take  of  simarouba-bark,  bruised,  half  a  drachm  ; 
boiling  water,  half  a  pint.  Macerate  lor  two 
hours,  in  a  covered  vessel,  and  strain.  See  Quas- 
sia simarouba. 

Infusum  tabaci.  Infusion  of  tobacco^  Take 
of  tobacco-leaves,  a  drachm  ;  boiling  water,  a 
pint.  Macerate  for  an  hour,  in  a  covered  vessel, 
and  strain.     See  Nicotiana. 

1NGENHOUZ,  John,  was  born  at  Breda,  in 
1730.  Little  is  known  of  his  early  life ;  but  in 
1767,  he  came  to  England  to  learn  the  Suttonian, 
method  of  inoculation.  In  the  following  year  he 
went  to  Vienna,  to  inoculate  some  of  the  impe- 
rial family,  for  which  service  he  received  ample 
honours  ;  and  shortly  after  performed  the  same 
operation  on  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  when 
he  returned  to  this  country,  and  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  in  scientific  pursuits.  In  1 779, 
he  published  "  Experiments  on  Vegetables," 
discovering  their  great  power  of  purifying  the 
air,  in  sunshine,  but  injuring  it  in  the  shade  and 
night.  He  was  also  author  of  several  papers  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions,  being  an  active 
member  of  the  Royal  Society.    He  died  in  1799. 

INGLUVIES.     1.  Gluttony. 

2.  The  claw,  crop,  or  gorge  of  a  bird. 

INGRASSIAS,  John  Philip,  was  bora  in 
Sicily,  and  a :  'ated  at  Padua  in  1637  with  sin- 
gular reput.  ou  whence  he  was  invited  to  a 
professorship  in  several  of  the  Italian  schools  ;  but 
he  gave  the  preference  to  Naples,  where  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  greatly  by  his  learning  and 
judgment.  At  length  he  returned  to  his  native 
island,  and  settled  in  Palermo,  where  he  was  also 
highly  esteemed  ;  and  in  1562  made  first  physician 
to  that  country  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  to  whom  it 
then  belonged.  This  office  enabled  him  to  intro- 
duce excellent  regulations  into  the  medical  prac- 
tice of  the  island,  and  when  the  plague  raged  there 
in  1575,  the  judicious  measures  adopted  by  him 
arrested  its  progress;  whence  the  magistrates 
decreed  him  a  large  reward,  of  which,  however, 
[ft  only  accepted  a  part-  and  mmlied  that  t< 
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ajous  usco.  lie  died  in  1580,  tit  the  uge  ot  70. 
He  cultivated  anatomy  with  great  assiduity,  and 
is  reckoned  one  of  the  improvers  of  that  art  es- 
pecially  in  regard  to  the  structure  of  the  cranium, 
and  the  organ  of  hearing.  He  is  said  also  to  have 
discovered  the  seminal  vesicles.  He  published 
several  works,  particularly  an  account  of  tht 
plague  ;  and  a  treatise  "  De  Xumoribus  prater 
Naturam,"  which  is  chiefly  a  commentary  on 
Avicenna,  but  is  deserving  of  notice,  *«  contain- 
ing the  first  modern  description  of  Scarlatina, 
under  the  name  of  Rossalia ;  and  perhaps  the 
first  account  of  varicella,  which  he  called  crys- 
talli.  But  his  principal  work  was  published  by 
his  nephew  in  1603,  entitled,  "Commentaries 
on  Galen's  Book  concerning  the  Bones." 

Ingravidation.  (From  ingruvidot;  to  be 
great  with  child.)  The  same  as  impregnation, 
or  going  with  child. 

I'NGUEN.  (Inguen,  inis.  n.)  The  groin. 
The  lower  and  lateral  part  of  the  abdomen,  abov: 
the  thigh. 

INGUINAL.  Inguinalis.  Appertaining  to 
the  groin. 

Inguinal  hernia.     See  Hernia. 

Inguinal  ligament.    See  Poupart's  ligament. 

INHUMATION.  (From  inhumo,  to  put  into 
the  ground.)  The  burying  a  patient  in  warm  or 
medicated  earth.  Some  chemists  have  fancied 
thus  to  call  that  kind  of  digestion  which  is  per- 
formed by  burying  the  materials  in  dung,  or  ii. 
the  earth. 

I'm  ion.  (From  if,  a  nerve  ;  as  being  the  place 
where  nerves  originate.)  The  occiput.  Blan- 
card  says  it  is  the  beginning  of  the  spinal  mar- 
row ;  others  say  it  is  the  back  part  of  the  neck. 

Injacula'tio.  (From  injaculor,  to  shoot 
into. )  So  Helmont  calls  a  disorder  which  con- 
sists of  a  violent  spasmodic  pain  in  the  stomach, 
and  an  immobility  of  the  body. 

INJECTION.  (Injectio;  from  injicio,  to 
cast  into. )  A  medicated  liquor  to  throw  into  a 
natural  or  preternatural  cavity  of  the  body  by 
means  of  a  syringe. 

INNOMINA'TUS.  (From  in,  priv.  and 
nomen,  a  name.)  Some  parts  of  the  body  are 
so  named :  thus,  the  pelvic  bones,  which  in  the 
young  subject  are  three  in  number,  to  which 
names  were  given,  become  one  in  the  adult, 
which  was  without  a  name  ;  an  artery  from  the 
arch  of  the  aorta,  and  the  fifth  pair  o<  nerves, 
because  they  appeared  to  have  been  forgotten  by 
the  older  anatomists. 

Innominata  artkria.  The  first  branch 
given  off  by  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  It  soon  di- 
vides into  the  right  carotid  and  right  subclavian 
arteries. 

Innominati  nervi.  The  fifth  pair  of  nerves. 
See  Trigemini. 

Innominatum  os.  So  called  because  the 
three  bones  of  which  it  originally  was  formed 
grew  together,  and  formed  one  complete  bone, 
which  was  then  left  nameless.  A  large  inegular 
bone,  situated  at  the  side  of  the  pelvis.  It  is  di- 
vided into  three  portions,  viz.  the  iliac,  ischiatic, 
and  pubic,  which  are  usually  described  as  three 
distinct  bones. 

The  os  ilium,  or  haunch-bone,  is  of  a  very 
irregular  shape.  The  lower  part  of  it  -s  thick 
and  narrow  ;  its  superior  portion  is  broad  and 
thin,  terminating  in  a  ridge,  called  the  spine  of 
the  ilium,  and  more  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  the  haunch.  The  spine  rises  up  like  an 
arch,  being  turned  somewhat  outward,  and  from 
this  appearance,  the  upper  part  of  the  pelvis, 
when  viewed  together,  has  not  been  improperly 
comparer1  to  the  wines  of  a  phrcton,    Tb.  i 


i  upped  with 

than  tr"  ,l11'  i,ru 

i  ,ntn  it.     Externally,  tins    bone    is    unt- 
ti   hollow,  d   for  the  attach- 
I  internally,  at  its  brooded 
fore-part,  ii  in  Rsoothaad  concave.     At  its  lower 
.  cowiderabh    ridge  on  its  inner 
ridge,  which  extendi  'loru  the  os 
and  corresponds  with  a  similar  promi- 
th  on  that  bone  and  the  ischium,  forms, 
wiili  tin    timer  part  of  the   ossa  pubis,  what  in 
callcl  the  brim  «f  the  pelvis.     The  whole  of  the 
internal  surface,  behind  th  '7  une- 

qual.    The  oi  ilium  has  likewise  a  smaller  sui- 
face  posteriorly,  by  which  it  is  articulated  to  the 
i.l.     ..i  the   os  sacrum.     Tins   surface    has,   by 
..Mi- ,  been  compared  to  the  human  ear,  and,  by 
Others,   to   the  head  of  a  bird;    but   neithei   of 
these  comparisons  seem  to  convey  any  just  idea 
of  its  form  or  appearance.      Its    upper   part  is 
routth  and  |mhous;  lower  down  it  is  more  solid. 
It   ,s  linnly  united  to  the  us  sacrum  by  a  carti- 
laginous substance,  and  likewise  by  very  strong 
ligamentous  fibres,  which  are   extended  to  that 
bone  from  the  whole  circumference  of  this  irre- 
Tlic    -pin.   of  this  bone,  which  is 
Originally  an  epiphysis,  has  two  considerable  tu- 
,  one  anteriorly,  and  the  other  posterior- 
ly, which  is   the  largest  ol  the  two.      l'hc  ends 
pine,  too,  from   their  projecting  more 
than  the  parts  of  the  hone  below  them,  are  called 
spinal  processes.     Before  the  interior  spinal  pro- 
cess, the  spine  is  hollowed,  where   part   of  the 
Sartorius  n.U  cle  if  pi  iced  ;  and   below  the  pos- 
terior spinal  process,  there  is  a  very  large  niche 
in  the  hone,  which,  in  the  recent  subject,  has  a 
.strong   ligament   stretched  over  its  lower  part, 
from  the  os  sacrum  to  the  sharp-pointed  process 
of  the  ischium  ;  so  that   a  great  hole  is  formed, 
through  which  pass  the  great  sciatic  nerve  and 
tin  po-terior  crural   vessels  under  the  pyriform 
muscle,  part  of  which  is  likewise  lodged  in  this 
hole.     The  lowest,  thickest,  and  narrowest  part 
of  the  ilium,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  two 
portions  of  each  os  innominatum,  helps  to  form 
liuhitn  lor  the  os  lemoris. 
I'lii-   os    ischium,  or  hip-bone,  which   is   the 
i  the  three  portions  of  each  os  innomi- 
natum, is  of  a  very  irregular  figure,  and  usually 
din. led  into  its  body,  tuberosity,  and  ramus.  The 
bodj  i  Eternally  forms  the  inferior  portion  of  the 
ucetalmliini,  and    si  nds  a   sharp-pointed   process 
backward,  called  the  spun  of  the  is.  hium.     This 
i-  the  process  to  winch  the  ligament  is  attached, 
.  i-  just  now  described  aa  lornnng  a  great 
e  of  the  sciatic  nerve.    The 
ItiIm Totiiv  is  large  and  irregular,  .aid  is  placed  at 
nor  part  of  the  hone,   giving  origin   to 
■ttseWt.     In  the  recent  subject,  ii  teenu 
.  own  <l  with  a  cartilaginous  crust  ,  but  this  ap- 
!  the  ilium,  is  nothing 
.1  the   tendinous   fibres  of  the  muscles 
thai  an  inserted  into  it     This  tuberosity,  wh'ch 
i  tin  lowest  portion  of  thl  trunk,  lupportsuswben 
Between  the  spine  and  the  tuberosity 
.    cd  with  a  cat 

in  which 

lays.     From  the  tuberosity, 

irrower  and  thinner,  forms 

brant  b,  s  bicb   pa-  in-   forwards 

with  the  ramus  of  the  os 

I    in  oval  shape,   the  fora- 

"'"  |s  '"""  I  inde- 


The  o«  pubis,  or  share-hone,  whicti  jfl  un" 
smallest  of  the  three  portions  of  the  os  innomina- 
tum, is  placed  at  the  upper  and  fore-part  of  the 
pelvis,  where  the  two  ossa  pubis  meet,  and  are 
united  to  each  other  by  means  of  a  very  strong 
curtilage,  which  constitutes  what  is  called  the 
$ymphy*is  pubis  Each  os  pubis  may  be  divided 
into  its  body,  angle,  and  ramus.  The  body, 
which  is  the  outer  part,  is  joined  to  the  os  ilium. 
The  angle  conv-.s  forward  to  form  the  sym- 
phisis, and  the  ramus  is  a  thin  apophysis, 
which,  uniting  with  the  ramus  of  the  ischium, 
forms  the  foramen  magnum  itchti,  or  thyroi- 
ileum,  as  it  has  been  sometimes  called,  from  its 
resemblance  to  a  door  or  shield.  This  foramen 
is  somewhat  wider  above  than  below,  and  its 
greatest  diameter  is  from  above  downwards,  and 
obliquely  from  within  outwards.  In  the  recent 
subject,  it  is  almost  completely  closed  by  a  strong 
fibrous  membrane  called  the  obturator  ligament. 
Upwards  and  outwards,  where  we  observe  a  niche 
in  the  hone,  the  fibres  of  this  ligament  are  sepa- 
rated, to  allow  a  passage  to  the  posterior  crural 
nerve,  an  artery  and  vein.  The  great  uses  of  this 
foran.cn  seem  to  be  to  lighten  the  bones  of  the 
pelvis,  and  to  afford  a  convenient  lodgement  to 
the  obturator  muscles.  The  three  bones  now  de- 
scribed as  constituting  the  os  innominatum  on 
<  ar.li  side,  all  concur  to  form  the  great  aceta- 
bulum, or  cotyloid  cavity,  which  receives  the 
head  of  the  thigh-bone  ;  the  os  ilium  and  os  is- 
chium making  each  about  two-fifths,  and  the  os 
pubis  one-fifth,  of  the  cavity.  This  acetabulum 
which  is  of  considerable  depth,  is  of  a  spherical 
shape.  Its  brims  are  high,  and  in  the  recent  sub- 
ject, it  is  tipped  with  cartilage.  These  brims, 
however,  are  higher  above  and  externally  tha'i 
they  are  internally  and  below,  where  we  observe 
a  niche  in  the  bone  (namely  the  ischium,)  across 
which  m  stretched  a  ligament,  forming  a  hole  foe 
the  transmission  of  blood-vessels  and  nerves  to 
the  cavity  of  the  joint.  The  cartilage  which 
lines  the  acetabulum,  is  thickest  at  its  circum- 
ference, and  thinner  within,  where  a  little  hole  is 
to  be  observed,  in  which  is  placed  the  apparatus 
that  serves  to  lubricate  the  joint,  and  facilitate  its 
motions.  We  are  likewise  able  to  discover  tho 
impression  made  by  the  internal  ligament  of  the 
os  lemoris,  which,  by  bi:ing  attached  both  to  this 
cavity  and  to  the  head  of  the  os  lemon's,  helps  to 
secure  the  hitter  in  the  acetabulum.  The  bones 
of  the  pelvis  serve  to  support  the  spine  and  upper 
parts  of  the  body,  to  lodge  the  intestines,  urinary 
bladder,  and  other  viscera  ;  and  likewise  to  unite 
the  trunk  to  the  lower  extremities.  But,  besides 
these  uses,  they  are  destined,  in  the  female  sub- 
ject, for  other  important  purposes  ;  and  the  ac- 
coucheur finds,  in  the  study  of  these  bones,  the 
foundation  of  all  midwifery  knowledge.  Several 
eminent  writers  are  of  opinion,  that  in  difficult 
parturition,  all  the  bones  of  the  pelvis  undergo  a 
certain  degree  of  separation.  It  has  been  ob- 
served likewise,  that  the  cartilage  uniting  the  ossa 
pubis  is  thicker,  and  of  a  more  spongy  texture, 
in  women  than  in  men,  and  therefore  more  likely 
to  swell  and  enlarge  during  pi  :gnancy.  That 
many  instances  of  "a  partial  separation  of  these 
hones  during  labour,  have  happened,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  .  such  a  separation,  however,  ought 
by  no  me  ins  to  be  considered  as  an  uniform  and 
salutary  work  of  nature,  as  some  writers  seem  to 
think,  but  as  the  effect  ol  disease.  But  there  is 
another  circumstance  in  regard  to  this  part  of 
ogy,  which  is  well  worth;  of  attention; 
and  this  is,  the  different  capacities  <»i  the  pehi- 
in  the  male  and  Female  subject  It  has  been  ob- 
oorter  and  broad 


■..  in  vomcu  tuan  in  raen  ;  the  ossa  ilia  arc  also 
found  more  expanded;  whence  it  happens,  that 
in  women  the  centre  of  gravity  docs  not  fall  so 
directly  on  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh  as  in  men, 
and  this  seems  to  be  the  reason  why,  in  general, 
they  step  with  less  firmness,  and  move  their  liips 
forward  in  walking.  From  these  circumstances 
also,  the  brim  of  the  female  pelvis  is  nearly  of 
an  os  al  shape,  being  considerably  wider  from 
side  to  side,  than  from  the  symphysis  pubis  to  the 
os  sacrum  ;  whereas,  in  men,  it  is  rounder,  and 
every  where  of  less  diameter.  The  inferior 
opening  of  the  pelvis  is  likewise  proportion. d»ly 
larger  in  the  female  subject,  the  ossa  ischia  being 
more  separated  from  each  other,  and  the  foramen 
ischii  larger,  so  that,  where  the  os  ischium  and 
os  pubis  are  united  together,  they  form  a  greater 
cire'e :  the  os  sacrum  is  also  more  hollowed, 
though  shorter,  and  the  os  coccygis  more  loosely 
connected,  and,  therefore,  capable  of  a  greater 
xlegree  of  motion  than  in  men. 

INOCULATION.  Inoculaiio.  The  insertion 
of  a  poison  into  any  part  of  the  body.  It  was 
mostly  practised  with  that  of  the  small-pox,  be- 
cause we  had  learnt,  from  experience,  that  by  so 
doing,  we  generally  procured  fewer  pustules,  and 
a  much  milder  disease,  than  when  the  small-pox 
was  taken  in  a  natural  way.  Although  the  ad- 
vantages were  evident,  yet  objections  were  raised 
against  inoculation,  on  the  notion  that  it  exposed 
the  person  to  some  risk,  when  he  might  have 
passed  through  life,  without  ever  taking  the  dis- 
ease naturally  ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  he  was  ex- 
posed to  much  greater  danger,  from  the  inter- 
course which  he  must  have  with  his  fellow-crea- 
tures, by  taking  the  disorder  in  a  natural  way.  It 
has  also  been  adduced,  that  a  person  is  liable  to 
take  the  small-pox  a  second  time,  when  produced 
at  first  by  artificial  means ;  but  such  instances- 
are  very  rare,  besides  not  being  sufficently  au- 
thentic. We  may  conjecture  that,  in  most  of 
those  cases,  the  matter  used  was  not  variolous, 
but  that  of  some  other  eruptive  disorder,  such  as 
the  chicken-pox,  which  has  often  been  mistaken 
■  for  the  small-pox.  However,  since  the  discovery 
of  the  preventive  power  of  the  cow-pock,  small- 
pox inoculation  has  been  rapidly  falling  into  dis- 
Mse.     See  Variola  vaccina. 

To  illustrate  the  benefits  arising  from  inocula- 
tion, it  has  been  calculated  thata  third  of  the  adults 
tlie  who  take  the  disease  in  a  natural  way,  and 
about  one-seventh  of  the  children  ;  whereas  of 
those  who  are  inoculated,  and  are  properly 
treat,  d  afterwards,  the  proportion  is  probably  not 
greater  than  one  in  five  or  six  hundred. 

Inoculation  is  generally  thought  to  have  been 
introduced  into  Britain  fror"  Turkey,  t  y  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montague,  about  the  year  1721, 
•whose  son  had  been  inoculated  at  Constantino- 
ple, during  her  residence  there,  and  whose  infant 
daughter  was  the  first  that  underwent  the  opera- 
tion in  this  country.  It  appears,  however,  to 
have  been  well  known  before  this  period,  both  in 
The  south  of  Wales  and  Highlands  of  Scotland. 
Mungo  Park,  in  his  travels  into  the  interior  of  Af- 
rica iound  that  inoculation  had  been  long  practis- 
ed by  the  Negroes  on  the  Guinea  coast ;  and  near- 
ly in  the  same  manner,  and  at  the  same  time  of 
life,  as  in  Europe.  It  is  not  clearly  ascertained 
where  inoculation  really  originated.  It  has  been 
ascribed  to  the  Circassians,  who  employed  it  as 
the  means  of  preserving  the  beauty  of  their  wo- 
men. It  appears  more  probable  that  accident 
first  suggested  the  expedient  among  different  na- 
tions, to  whom  the  small-pox  had  long  been 
known,  independently  of  any  intercourse  witheach 
ither:  and  what  atkls  to  the  probability  of  this 
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conjecture  is,  that  in  most  places  where 
tion  can  be  traced  back,  for  a  considerable  lenetii 
of  time,  it  seems  to  have-been  practised  chilli 
by  old  women,  before  it  was  adopted  b 
practitioners. 

Many  physicians  held  inoculation  in  li, 
est  contempt  at  first,  from  its   supposed 
others   again  discredited  the  fact  of  its  utility- 
while  others,  on  the  testimony  of  the  success  in 
distant    countries,   believed  in  the  advantages  it 
afforded    but  still  did  not  think  themkelvi 
ranted  to  recommend  it  to  the  families  they  at. 
tended  ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  experiment  of  it 
had  been  made  on  six  criminals  (all  of  whom  re- 
covered from  the  disease  and  regained  their  liber- 
ty,) that  it   was  practised,  in  the  year  1726,  on 
the  royal  family,  and  afterwards  adopted  as  a  gen- 
eral thing. 

To  insure  success  from  inoculation,  the  follow- 
ing precautions  should  strictly  be  attended  to. 

1.  That  the  person  should  be  of  a  good  habit  of 
body,  and  free  from  any  disease,  apparent  or  la- 
tent, in  order  that  lie  may  not  have  the 

and  a  bad  constitution,  or  perhaps  another  disor. 
der,  to  struggle  with  at  the  same  time. 

2.  To  enjoin  a  temperate  diet  and  proper  regi- 
men :  and,  where  the  body  is  plethoric,  or  gross, 
to  make  use  of  gentle  purges,  together  with  mer- 
curial and  antimonial  medicines. 

3.  That  the  age  of  the  person  be  as  little  ad- 
vanced as  possible,  but  not  younger  if  it  can  be 
avoided,  than  four  months. 

4.  To  choose  a  cool  season  of  the  year,  and  to 
avoid  external  heat,  either  by  exposure  to  the  sun, 
sitting  by  fires,  or  in  warm  chambers,  or  by  going 
too  warmly  clothed,  or  being  too  much  in  bed. 

5.  To  take  the  matter  from  a  young  subject, 
who  has  the  small-pox  in  a  favourable  way,  and 
who  is  otherwise  healthy,  and  free  from  disease ; 
and,  when  fresh  matter  can  be  procured,  to  give 
it  the  preference. 

Where  matter  of  a  benign  kind  cannot  be  pro- 
cured, and  the  patient  is  evidently  in  danger  of 
the  casual  small-pox,  we  should  not  however, 
hesitate  a  moi.ient  to  inoculate  from  any  kind  of 
matter  that  can  be  procured ;  as  what  has  been 
taken  in  malignant  kinds  of  small-pox  ha:  been 
found  to  produce  a  very  mild  disease.  The  mild- 
ness or  malignity  of  the  disease  appears,  therefore, 
to  depend  little  or  not  at  all  on  the  inoculating 
matter.  Variolous  matter,  as  well  as  the  vaccine, 
oy  being  kept  for  a  length  of  time,  particularly  in 
a  warm  place,  is  apt,  however,  to  undergo  decom- 
position, by  putrefaction ;  and  then  another  kind 
of  contagious  material  has  been  produced. 

Iu  inoculating,  the  operator  is  to  make  the 
slightest  puncture  or  scratch  imaginable  in  the 
arm  ofthe  person,  rubbing  that  part  of  the  lancet 
which  is  Besmeared  with  matter  repeatedly  owl 
it,  by  way  of  insuring  the  absorption  ;  and  in  or- 
der to  prevent  its  being  wiped  oft,  the  shirt  sleere 
ought  not  to  be  pulled  doi  n  until  the  part  is  dry. 
ular  circumstan  ;e  attending  inocti'ation 
is,  that  when  this  fails  :ii  producing  the  di-easc, 
the  inoculated  par*  nevertheless  sometimes  in- 
flame.- and  suppurates,  as  in  cusl.  where  the  com- 
plaint is  about  to  follow  ;  and  the  matter  predated 
in  those  eases,  is  as  lit  for  inoculation  a-  that 
taken  from  a  person  actually  labouring  under  the 
disease.  The  same  happens  very  frequently  in 
inoculation  for  the  cow-pox. 

If,  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  after  the  opera- 
tion, no  redness  or  inflammation  is  apparent  on 
the  edge  of  the  wound,  we  ought  then  to  inocu- 
late in  the  other  arm,  in  the  same  manner  as  be- 
fore ;  or.  for  greater  certainty,  wc  may  do  it  in 
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v   inoculated, 
rely  ap- 

iiroachiii"  those  lal»>m  ii 

of  the  Ii  brilc    symptoms, 
which  is  generally  on  the   seventh  day  in  the  in- 
nnall-pox,  the  patient  is  not  to 

i,  but  ihould  be  kept  cool,  and 
cooling  drink 
I'liiinlit. 
INOSC1   LA'TION.     ( Inn.iruUiUo  ;  from   in, 
little    mouth.)     IV    running of 
into  one  another,  or  the  in- 
i.  mi, io„   ol  Ike   extremities  of  tlv  arteries  and 
Mins. 

INSAIHA.     (From    in,    not,     and    sanus, 

sound.)    Insanity,    or  deranged   intellect.      A 

disease  in  the  claw  Arewvew,  and  order 

ad  by  errone  >na  jedgment, 

from  imaginary  perceptions  or  recollections,  at- 

i, nile, I  with  agreeable  emotions  in  persons  oi  a 

im   tcinpcrainent.     See  Mania. 

-i ■.-.  (From  iiwideo,  to  sit  upon.)  A. 
hot-bath,  simple  or  indicated,  over  which  the 
patient 

InsiPIB'NTU.         (From     in,    and    .sajumlia, 

,  )     A  delirium  without  fever. 

\'tio.     (From    in,    upon,   and  sol,  the 

m,  )     \  disease  which  arises  from  a  too  great  in- 

ol  the  sun's  heal  upon  the  head,  a  coup  de 

.  uleil. 

INSPIRATION.  (Inxpirutio;  from  in,  and 
■ptro.  to  breathe.)  The  act  of  drawing  the  air 
into  tin  i  Rttpvatian. 

INSTINCT.  (Instinctiu  it.  m.)  Animals 
■re  not  abandoned  by  nature  to  themselves  thej 
arc  ill  smployi  of  actions ;  whence 

molts  thai  marveilout  whole  thmi  hseen  among 

ed  beings.     To    incline     animals     to  the 

d  .Mention  of  those  actions  which  are  ne- 

for  them,  nature  has  provided  them  with 

propensities,     inclinations, 

.  which  they  arc  constantly  excited,  and 

to  fulfil  the  intentions  of  nature. 

i    may  excite   in   two  different  modes, 

with  or  without  knowledge  of  the  end.    The  first 

btened  instinct,   1 1 « <■  second  is  blind  in- 

i  lartil  ulaiiy  the  gift  of  man, 

di  i  belong!  to  animali. 

In  examining  carefully  the  numerous  phenom- 

iich  depend  on  inVtinct,  wesee  that  there  is 

a  double  design  in  every  animal: — 1.  Thepre- 

.  n  itinn  ol  tin    individual.     2.  The  preservation 

Of  the  apsjolee,      I'.wtv   animal    fulfils  this  end    in 

its  nun  cording  to  its  organisation  ; 

tin  re  ii  many  diflerent  instincts  as 

and  as  the  organisa* 

individuals,  instinct  presents  indi- 

vidnul  different  itrongly  marked. 

fcort*    ol  instinct  in   man: 
di  inon  evidently  on  his  organisa- 

•  ti 
,s  t'>und.     TI  -tiiict    is 

thai  ds.    The  other 

tun  from  ti, 
.mil.   without  doubt,  depends  nn 

depend  on  it  .' 
Hut   it  ,'oi  s  not  displ  p|    when   man 

I  when   he  , 

r,  tl 
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ire  others,  if  there  is  any  oaogcr  tJV 
red  Irimi  them,  or  any  advantage  to 
from  hurting  them  ;  the  venereal  inclinations  ;  the 
int,  rest  inspired  by  "children  ,  inclination  to  imi- 
tation ;to  live  in  society,  which  leads  man  to  , 
through  the  different  degrees  of  civilisation,  &c. 
different  instinctive  feelings  incline  him  to 
concur  in  the     established     order    of    organised 

Alan  is,  of  all  the  animals,  the  one  v\ 1 
natural  wants  are  most  numerous,  and  of  the 
greatest  variety  ;  which  is  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  his  intelligence  ;  it  he  had  only  these 
wants,  he  would  have  always  a  marked  superior- 
it  v  over  the  animals. 

When  man,  living  in  society,  can  easily  pro- 
vide for  all  the  wants  which  we  have  mentioned, 
he  has  then  time,  and  powers  of  action  more  than 
his  original  wonts  require  ;  then  new  wants  arise, 
that  may  be  called  social  wants  :  such  is  that  of 
a  lively  perception  of  existence  ;  a  want  which, 
the  more  it  is  satisfied,  the  more  difficult  it  be- 
comes, because  the  sensations  become  blunted  by 
habit. 

This  want  of  a  vivid  existence,  added  to  the 
continually  increasing  feebleness  of  the  sensations, 
causes  a  mechanical  restlessness,  vague  desires, 
excited  by  the  remembrance  of  vivid  sensations 
formerly  felt :  in  order  to  escape  from  this  state, 
man  is  continually  forced  to  changi  his  object,  or 
to  overstrain  sensations  of  the  same  kind.  Thence 
arises  an  inconstancy  which  never  permits  our  de- 
sires to  rest,  and  :i  progression  of  desires,  which 
always  annihilated  by  enjoyment,  and  irritated 
by  remembrance,  proceed  forward  without  end; 
thence  arises  ennui,  by  which  the  civilised  idler 
is  incessantly  tormented. 

The  want  ol  vivid  sensations  is  balanced  by 
the  love  of  repose  and  idleness  in  the  opulent 
classes  of  society-  These  contradictory  feelings 
modify  each  other,  and  from  their  reciprocal 
re-action  results  the  love  of  power,  of  consider!  ■ 
tion,  of  fortune,  &C.  which  give  us  the  means  of 
satisfying  boto. 

These  two  instinctive  sensations  arc  not  the 
only  ones  which  spring  from  the  social  state  ;  a 
crowd  of  others  arise  from  it,  equally  real,  though 
less  important ;  besides,  the  natural  wants  be- 
come so  changed  as  no  longer  to  be  known  ;  hun- 
ger is  often  replaced  by  a  capricious  taste;  the 
venereal  desires  by  a  feeling  of  quite  another 
nature,  &c. 

The  natural  wants  have  a  considerable  influ- 
ence upon  those  which  arise  from  society  ;   these, 
in  their  turn,  modify  the  former  ;  and  if  we  add 
age,  temperament,  sex,  &c.  which  tend  to  change 
every  sort  of  want,  we  will  have   an   idea  of  the 
difficulty  which  the  study  of  the  instinct  of  man 
presents.     This  pail  ol  physiology  is  also  BC 
ly  begun.    AYe  remark,  however,  that  the  social 
wants  necessarily  carry  along  with  them  the  en- 
largement  of    the    understanding ;    there    is   no 
comparison  in  regard  to  the  capacity  of  the  mind, 
between  a  man  in  the  higher  class  of  societj 
a  man  whose   physical  powers  r.re  scarcely 
cieut  to  provide  tor  bit  natural  n 

INTEGER.     When    applied    to    leaves,  peri- 
anths, petals,  &c./  .  means  undivided ; 
and  is  said  of  the  simple  leaves,  as  th—e  of  the 
orchis                    -is.     The  female  flowei  of  the 
oak  affords  an  example  of  the  perianthim 
nmm,  and  the   petals  ol    thi     A'- 
and   Stiene  quinquevulnera    are    dfecrib 
pctula  interi  a. 

INTEGERRIMUS.     Most  perfect  or  entire. 
Applied  to  leaves,  the 
teeth,  notchM.  or  incision^     l«   re 


<iie  margin ;  whereas  the  folium  integrum  ve&- 
nects  the  whole  shape,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with 
rhe  margin. 

INTERCO'STAL.  (Inttrcostalis  ;  from  in- 
fer, between,  and  costa,  a  rib.)  A  name  given 
to  muscles,  vesstls,  &c.  which  are  between  the 
ribs. 

Intercostal  arteries.  Arteries  intercos- 
tales.  The  arteries  which  run  between  the  ribs. 
Thi  superior  intercostal  artery  is  a  branch  of  the 
subclavian.  The  other  intercostal  arteries  are 
given  off  from  the  aorta. 

Intercostal  muscles.  Intercostal es  exter- 
ni et  interni.  Between  the  ribs  on  each  side  are 
eleven  double  rows  of  muscles.  These  are  the 
inlercostales  externi,  and  interni.  Galen  has 
very  properly  observed,  that  they  decussate  each 
other  like  the  strokes  oi  the  letter  X.  The  inter- 
costales  externi  arise  from  the  lower  edge  of  each 
superior  rib,  and,  running  obliquely  downwards 
and  forwards,  are  inserted  into  the  upper  edge  of 
each  inferior  rib,  so  as  to  occupy  the  intervals  of 
the  ribs,  from  as  fai  back  as  the  spine  to  their  car- 
tilages ;  but  from  their  cartilages  to  the  sternum, 
4kere  is  only  a  thin  aponeurosis  covering  the  in- 
ternal intercostales.  The  intercostates  interni 
arise  and  are  inserted  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
external.  They  begin  at  the  sternum,  and  ex- 
tend as  far  as  the  angles  of  the  ribs,  their  fibres 
running  obliquely  backwards.  These  fibres  are 
spread  over  a  considerable  part  of  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  ribs,  so  as  to  be  longer  than  those  of 
the  external  intercostals.  Some  of  the  posterior 
portions  of  the  internal  intercostals  pass  over  one 
rib,  and  are  inserted  into  the  rib  below.  Verheyen 
first  described  these  portions  as  separate  muscles, 
under  the  name  of  infra  costales.  .  Winslow  has 
adopted  the  same  name.  Cowper,  and  after  him 
Douglas,  call  them  costarum  depressores  proprii. 
These  distinctions,  however,  are  altogether  su- 
perfluous, as  they  are  evidently  nothing  more 
than  appendages  of  the  intercostals.  The  num- 
ber of  these  portions  varies  in  different  subjects. 
Most  commonly  there  are  only  four,  the  first  of 
which  runs  from  the  second  rib  to  the  fourth,  the 
second  from  the  third  rib  to  the  fifth,  the  third 
from  the  fourth  rib  to  the  sixth,  and  the  fourth 
from  the  fifth  rib  to  the  seventh.  The  internal 
intercostals  of  the  two  inferior  false  ribs  are  fre- 
quently so  thin,  as  to  be  with  difficulty  separated 
from  the  external ;  and,  in  some  subjects,  one  or 
both  of  them  seem  to  be  altogether  wanting.  It 
was  the  opinion  of  the  ancients,  that  the  external 
intercostals  serve  to  elevate,  and  the  internal  to 
depress  the  ribs.  They  w  ere  probably  led  to  this 
opinion,  by  observing  the  different  direction  of 
their  fibres  ;  but  it  is  now  well  known,  that  both 
have  the  same  use,  which  is  that  of  raising  the 
ribs  equally  during  inspiration.  Fallopius  was 
one  of  the  first  who  ventured  to  call  in  question 
the  opinion  of  Galen  on  this  subject,  by  contend- 
ing that  both  layers  of  the  intercostals  serve  to 
elevate  the  ribs.  In  this  opinion  he  was  followed 
by  HieroLymus  Fabricius,  our  rountryman  May- 
ow,  and  Borelli.  But,  towards  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  Bayle,  a  writer  of  some  eminence, 
and  professor  at  Toulouse,  revived  the  opinion  of 
fhe  ancients  by  the  following  arguments  .—He 
observed,  that  the  oblique  direction  of  the  fibres 
of  the  internal  intercostals  is  such,  that  in  each 
inieiiii  rib,  these  fibre  are  nearer  to  the  vertebrae 
than  they  are  at  tbeir  superior  extremities,  or  in 
Ihe  rib  immediately  above  :  and  that,  oi  coarse, 
thtv  must  serve  to  draw  the  rib  downwards,  as 
towards  the  most  fixed  point.  This  plausible 
doctrine  was  adopted  b>  several  eminent  writers, 
nod  among  others,  bv  Nicholls,  Hoadley,  and 
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fc>chveit)er ;  but  above  all,  by  Bamberger,  W^ 
went  so  far  as  to  assert,  that  not  only  the  ribs, 
but  even  the  sternum  are  pulled  downwards  bv 
these  muscles,  and  constructed  a  particular  in. 
strument  to  illustrate  this  doctrine.  He  pretend- 
ed likewise  that  the  intervals  of  the  ribs  are  in- 
creased by  their  elevation,  and  diminished  by  their 
depression  j  but  he  allowed  that,  while  those 
parts  of  the  internal  intercostals  that  are  placed 
between  the  bony  part  of  the  ribs  pull  thcm 
downwards,  the  anterior  portions  of  ihe  muscle 
which  are  i-ituatcd  between  the  cartilages  concur 
with  the  external  intercostals  in  raising  thcm  up- 
wards. These  opinions  gave  rise  to  a  warm  and 
interesting  controversy,  in  which  Hauiberger  and 
Hallcr  were  the  principal  disputants.  The  for- 
mer argued  cliieny  from  theoiy,  and  the  latter 
from  experiments  on  living  animals,  which  de- 
monstrate the  fallacy  of  Hambcrger's  argu- 
ments, and  prove  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  In- 
ternal intercostals  perform  the  same  functions  as 
the  external. 

Intercostal  nerve.  Nervusintercostalk. 
Great  intercostal  nerve.  Sympathetic  nerve. 
The  great  intercostal  nerve  arises  in  fhe  cavity  of 
the  cranium,  from  a  branch  of  the  sixth  aud  one 
of  the  fifth  pair,  uniting  into  one  trunk,  which 
passes  out  of  the  cranium  through  the  carotid  ca- 
nal, and  descends  by  the  sides  of  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebrae  of  the  neck,  thorax,  loins,  and  os  sa- 
crum  :  in  its  course,  it  receives  the  small  acces- 
sory branches  from  all  the  thirty  pair  of  spinal 
nerves.  In  the  neck,  it  gives  off  three  cervical 
ganglions,  the  upper,  middle,  and  lower ;  from 
which  the  cardiac  and  pulmonary  nerves  arise. 
In  the  thorax,  it  gives  ofl  the  splanchnic  or  ante- 
rior intercostal,  which  perforates  the  diaphragm, 
and  forms  the  semilunar  ganglions,  from  which 
nerves  pass  to  all  the  abdominal  viscera.  They 
also  form  in  the  abdomen  ten  peculiar  plexuses, 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  viscus,  to  which 
they  belong,  as  the  celiac,  splenic,  hepatic,  supe- 
rior, middle,  and  lower,  mesenteric,  two  renal, 
and  two  spermatic  plexuses.  The  posterior  in- 
tercostal nerve  gives  accessory  branches  about 
the  pelvis  and  ischiatic  nerve,  and  at  length  ter- 
minates. 

Intercostal  veins.  The  intercostal  veins 
empty  their  blood  into  the  vena  azygos. 

INThKCU'RRENT.  Those  fevers  which 
happen  in  certain  seasons  only,  are  called  sta- 
tionary :  others  are  called,  by  Sydenham  inter- 
currents. 

Inte'rcus.  (From  inter,  between,  and  cutis, 
the  skin.)  A  dropsy  between  the  skin  and  the 
flesh.     See  Anasarca. 

INTERDE'NTIUM.  (From  inter,  between, 
and  dens,  a  tooth. )  The  intervals  between  teeth 
of  the  same  "order. 

INTERDI'GITUM.  (From  inter,  between, 
and  digitus,  a  toe,  or  finger.)  A  corn  betwist 
the  toes,  or  wart  betwixt  the  fingers. 

INTERF/EMI'NEL'M.  (From  inter,  be- 
tween, and  famen,  the  thigh.)  The  perinaeum, 
or  space  between  the  anus  and  pudendum. 

Interlu'nitjs.  (From  inter,  between,  and 
luna,  the  moon  ;  because  it  was  supposed  to  affect 
those  who  were  born  in  the  wane  of  the  moon.) 
The  epilepsy. 

Intermediate  affinity.  See  Affinity  interni' 
diatc. 

INTERMITTENT.  (Intermittens;  from 
inter,  between,  and  mitto,  to  send  away.)  A 
disease  is  so  called  which  does  not  continue  until 
it  finishes  one  way  or  the  other,  as  most  diseases 
do,  but  ceases  and  returns  again  at  rwnilax  °r  <U* 
c  Train  periods  :  a*  agues.  «**■ 
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tfitet)  nittetu. 

\  pplied   to  a  flower-stalk  or 

.',  it  proceeds  from  the  intermedi- 

ranch  between  two  leaves;  as  in 

Istirmi'.stii  hies.     (From  internuncio,  to 
Applied  to  critical  days,  or  such 
as  itaod  between  the  increase  of  a  disorder  and 
r.ase. 

■i  -mi    MaMUS.         ( lull iux.ff hi  ;    from 
and  11.1,  tin-  bone. )    'I  b 
■nil   ii  i  tacarpa] 

i, on!  the  bone*  <d  the  corpse 
to  ih<  fingers.    Thej  an   divided  into 

the  Ilium  rai  d  unl_>  on 

ih<-  palm  hI  the  hand,  but  the  hit 
on    both  on  the  palm  ami  luck  of  *  the  hand. 
TheinA  r.     The 

'iicii   Albinos  fi.iiiu-   poattriot    ■ 
udninus    and  fleshy   from 
inner  part  hI  iln    metacarpal  I >■  «rt «•  of  the  lort- 
linirrr,  an  I  likewise  from  the  upper  part  of  that 
>.     Its  tendon 
rami's  0  Nation  of  this  part  "I  these 

MM  «Hli  the  lore- linger,  and,  itnitinir   with  the 
.endumiis  expansion  thai  i-     (lit  (ill   from  the  e\- 
is  inserted  into  the 
i  convex  surface  ol  the  first  phalanx  of 
(mil   and   third,  to   which 
Allium',  gives  the  namei  of  prim  annida 
tntenoseeus  auriwlarit,  ante,  is  tin  same  man- 
n  the  baaii  ol  the  ootsides  ol  the  meta- 
carpal bonet  ihai  imtain  the  ring-fingei  and  the 
Huh  finger,  and  are  inserted  into  the  outside  of 
ion  ol  the  ( xtens6r  digito- 
rum  communis  that  covers  each  ol  those  fingers. 
Tin-.,  threi  muscles  draw  the  angers  into  which 
inserted,  towards  the  thumb.     The  tn- 
>■  in  in  are  four  in  number;  foi  among 
included  the  small  muscle  that  is  situated 
on  the  outside  ol  the  metacarpal  bone  that  sup- 
■orts  the  fore- finger      Douglas  calls  ii  i 
Itrlu  mil  i  iiiiitit  indicu,  and  \V  ini  OW  xi  i:ii  tnler- 
ihiis.     Albinas,  who  describes  it  among 

the  Inti  I  il   the  name  of  pi  tin   indirix. 

i  s  by  t  .vo  ten- 

'i  I  flesh*  |  x.ii  ions.    One  of  these  springs 

upper  half  of  the  inner  side  of  the  first 

BOM  ol   die   thumb,  and  the  Other  from   the  liga- 
ments that   units  tin  us  trapezoides  to  the  meta- 
ions    nt    the    fore-finger,   and   likewise 

from   all    the   outside  (il  this   latter  horn  .      These 
two  portions  unite  ai  tluv  descend,  and  terminate 
m  a  tendon,  which  is  inserted  into  the  outside 
•  ■I  th  it  pari  'I  the  tendinous  expansion  trim  the 
digitorum  communis  thai  is  spread  over 
surface  of  th  •  for 
and,  to  which  .VI in : l  oame  of 

■''a,  is  nut  quite  so  thick  as  the  last-de- 
mhIikI  muM-le.     It  arises  by  two  heads,  one  of 
from  the  inner  side  ol  the  meta- 
carpal bone  of  the  fore-finger,  chiefly  v  wards  its 
■  "im  \  -iiriacc,  ,md  il  i  from  the  ad- 

from  the  whole  outer  side 
le  ib.K  sustains  the  middle 

n  i  lerminafa  [n  s  tendon,  which  u  in- 
serted, la  the  same  uanner,  as  ib<   preceding 
"  ol  the  tendinous  expan- 

"I   the  middle 

likewise  to  the  mid- 
orwudii 
by    Umbos.      It    arises,   like  the  last-d 

is.  srhieh  spring  bom  the 

I  ile    tins  and 
mid  lb  fingrn.,  and  from  tie  ,,„„,, 

MditJsjw  „(  u.nd[ 

er, 
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uou.s  expansion  as  the  preceding  muscle,  flic 
fourth,  to  which  Albinus  gives  the  name  of  pot- 
tenor  annularis,  differs  from  the  two  last  only 
in  its  situation,  which  is  between  the  metacarpal 
bones  of  the  ring  and  little  fingers.  It  is  inserted 
into  the  inside  of  the  tendinous  expansion  of  the 
extensor  digitorum  communis,  that  covers  the 
posterior  part  of  the  ring-finger.  All  these  four 
muscles  serve  to  extend  the  dingers  into  which 
they  are  inserted,  and  likewise  to  draw  them 
inwards,  towards  the  tliumb,  except  the  third. 
or  posters)  medii,  which,  from  its  situation  and 
insertion,  is  calculated  to  pull  the  middle  finger 
outwa 

Is  iihossei  pedis.  These  small  muscles,  in 
their  situation  between  the  metatarsal  bones,  re- 
e  the  interoasei  of  the  hand,  and  like  them, 
livided  into  internal  and  external.  The 
aedu  interni  are  three  in  number, 
arise  tendinous  and  fleshy,  from  the  basis 
and  inside  of  the  metatarsal  bones  of  the  middle, 
the  third,  and  the  little  toes,  in  the  same  manner 
as  those  ol  the  hand,  and  they  each  terminate  in  a 
tendon  that  runs  to  the  inside  of  the  first  joint  of 
these  toes,  and  from  thence  to  their  upper  surface, 
where  it  loses  itself  in  the  tendinous  expansion 
that  is  sent  off  from  the  extensors.  Each  of  these 
three  muscles  serves  to  draw  the  toe  into  which  it 
i  aserted  towards  the  great  toe.  The  interossei 
riln  ni  are  four  in  number.  The  first  arises  ten- 
dinous and  fleshy  from  the  outside  of  the  root  of 
tin  metatarsal  bom  of  the  great  toe,  fiomthe  os 
(  in.,  iforote  internum,  and  from  the  root  of  the  in- 
side of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  fore-toe.  Its 
tendon  is  inserted  into  the  inside  of  the  tendinous 
expansion  tli.it  covers  the  back  part  of  the  toes. 
The  second  is  placed  in  a  similar  manner  between 
the  metatarsal  bones  of  the  fore  and  middle  toes, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  outside  of  the  tendinous 
expansion  on  the  back  part  of  the  fore-toe.  The 
third  and  fourth  are  placed  between  the  two  next 
metatarsal  bones,  and  are  inserted  into  the  out- 
side of  the  middle  and  third  toes.  The  first  of 
these  muscles  draws  the  fore-toe  inwards  to- 
wards the  great  toe.  The  three  others  pull  the 
toes,  into  which  they  arc  inserted,  outwards. 
Tin  y  all  assist  in  extending  the  toes. 

I.N  I  EROSSEOUS.  (Inlerowus  ;  from  in  lei . 
between,  and  os,  a  boue.)  A  name  given  to 
muscles,  ligaments, &c.  which  are  between  bones. 

Ivtkki'ella'tus.  (From  intcrpello,  to  in- 
terrupt.) A  name  given  by  Paracelsus  to  a  dis- 
easi  attended  with  irregular  or  uncertain  pa- 
row  sm.,. 

Inti  ltPoi.ATt  s  dies.  (From  interpolo,  to 
renew.)  In  Paracelsus,  these  are  the  days  inter- 
polat  (I  betwixt  two  paroxysms. 

INTERSCAPU'LIUM.  (From  inter,  be- 
tween, and  scapula,  the  shoulder-blade.)  That 
part  of  the  spine  which  lies  between  the  shoul- 
ders. 

INTERSE'PTUM.  (From  inter,  between, 
and  septum,  an  inclosure.)  The  uwila  and  the 
septum  narium, 

INTERSPINALS.  (From  inter,  between, 
and  spina,  the  spine.)  Muscles,  nerves,  &u.  are 
SO  named  which  are  between  the  processes  of  the 
spine. 

Intf.p.spi.nw.rs.  The  fleshy  portions  between 
nous  processes  of  the  neck,  back,  and 
loins,  distinguished  by  the  names  of  inlerspinales 
colli,  doisi  it  Ivmborum.  Those  which  connect 
proa  ises  of  the  back  and  loins,  are  rather  small 
tendons  than  muscles  :  they  draw  these  processes 
nearer  to  each  other. 

INTERTRANSVERSA'LES.  Four  distinct 
small  bundles  of  Hob-  which  fill  up  the  space* 
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between  the  transverse  processes  oi  the  vertebra 
of  the  loins,  and  serve  to  draw  them  towards  each 
other. 

INTERTRIGO.  (From  inter,  between,  and 
tero,  to  rub.)  An  excoriation  about  tbe  anus, 
groins,  axilla,  or  other  parts  of  the  body,  attended 
with  inflammation  and  moisture.  It  is  most  com- 
monly produced  by  the  irritation  of  the  urine, 
from  riding,  or  some  acrimony  in  children. 

INTE'STINE.  (Intestinum;  from  intvs, 
within.)  The  convoluted  membraneous  tube 
that  extends  from  the  stomach  to  the  anus,  re- 
ceives the  ingested  food,  retains  it  a  certain  time, 
mixes  with  it  the  bile  and  pancreatic  juice,  pro- 
pels the  chyle  into  the  lacteals,  and  covers  the 
faeces  with  mucus,  is  so  called.  The  intestines 
are  situated  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  and  are 
divided  into  the  small  and  large,  which  have,  be- 
sides their  size,  other  circumstances  of  distinc- 
tion. 

The  small  intestines  are  supplied  internally 
•with  folds,  called  valvule  conmventes,  and  have 
no  bands  on  their  external  surface.  The  large 
intestines  have  no  folds  internally  ;  are  supplied 
externally  with  three  strong  muscular  bands, 
which  run  parallel  upon  the  surface,  and  give  the 
intestines  a  saccated  appearance  ;  they  have  also 
small  fatty  appendages,  called  appendiculce  epi- 
ploicte. 

The  first  portion  of  the  intestinal  tube,  for 
about  the  extent  of  twelve  fingers'  breadth,  is 
called  the  duodenum ;  it  lies  in  the  epigastric  re- 
gion ;  makes  three  turnings,  and  between'  the 
first  and  second  tlexure  receives,  by  a  common 
opening,  the  pancreatic  duct,  and  the  ductus 
communis  choledochus.  It  is  in  this  portion  of 
the  intestines  that  chylification  is  chiefly  per- 
formed. The  remaining  portion  of  the  small  in- 
testines is  distinguished  by  an  imaginary  division 
into  the  jejunum  and  ileum. 

The  jejunum,  which  commences  where  the 
duodenum  ends,  is  situated  in  the  umbilical  re- 
gion, and  is  mostly  found  empty  ;  hence  its  name  : 
at  is  every  where  covered  with  red  vessels,  and, 
about  an  hour  and  a  half  after  a  meal,  with  dis- 
tended lacteals. 

The  ileum  occupies  the  hypogastric  region  and 
the  pelvis;  is  of  a  more  pallid  colour  than  the  form- 
er, and  terminates  by  a  transverse  opening  into  the 
large  intestines,  which  is  called  the  valve  of  the 
ileum,  valve  of  the  cacum,or  the  valve  ofTulpius. 

The  beginning  of  the  large  intestines  is  fir.nly 
lied  down  in  the  right  iliac  region,  and  for  the 
extent  of  about  four  fingers'  breadth  is  called  the 
cacum,  having  adhering  to  it  a  worm-like  pro- 
cess, called  the  processus  cad,  vermiformis,  or 
appendicula  caci  vermiformis.  Tbe  great  in- 
testine then  commences  colon,  ascends  towards 
the  liver,  passes  across  the  abdomen,  under  the 
stomach,  to  the  left  side,  where  it  is  contorted 
like  the  letter  S,  and  descends  to  the  pelvis  : 
hence  it  is  divided  in  this  course  into  the  ascend- 
ing portion,  the  transverse  arch,  and  the  sig- 
moid flexure.  When  it  has  reached  the  pelvis, 
it  is  called  the  rectum,  from  whence  it  proceeds 
in  a  straight  line  to  the  anus. 

The  intestinal  canal  is  composed  of  three  mem- 
branes, or  coats  ;  a  common  one  from  the  perito- 
neum, a  muscular  coat,  and  a  villous  coat,  the 
villi  being  formed  of  the  lice  terminations  of  ar- 
teries and  nerves,  and  the  origins  of  lacteals  and 
lymphatics.  The  intestines  are  connected  to  the 
body  by  the  mysentery  ;  the  duodenum  has  also  a 
peculiar  connecting  cellular  substance,  as  have 
likewise  the  colon  and  rectum,  by  whose  means 
the  former  is  firmly  accreted  to  the  back,  the 
colon  to  the  kidneys,  and  the  latter  to  the  m  ooc* 
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cygis,  and,  in  women,  to  the  vagina,    In. 
maiuing  portion  of  the  tube  is  loose  in  the  oai 
of  the  abdomen.     The  arteries  of  this  canal 
branches  of  the  superior  and  inferior  vietenU 
and  the   duodenal.     The  veins   evacuate   U 
blood   into  the   vena  porta;.       The  nervi 
branches  of  the  eight  pair  and  intercostall.     Tin 
lacteal  vessels,  which  originate  principally  from 
the  jejunum,  proceed  to  the  glands  in  the  mesen- 
tery. 

INTRAFOLIACEUS.  Applied  to  itipahn, 
which  are  above  the  footstalk,  and  internal  with 
respect  to  the  leaf;  as  in  Ficus  carica,  and  Mo- 
rns nigra. 

Intrica'tus.  (From  intrico,  to  entangle  - 
so  called  from  its  intricate  folds.)  A  muscle  of 
the  ear. 

iNTRi'NSEcrs.  (From  intra,  within,  and 
secus,  towards.)  A  painful  disorder  of  an  inter- 
nal part. 

Introce'ssio.  (From  introcedo,  to  go  in.) 
Depressio.  A  depression  or  sinking  of  any  part 
inwards. 

LNTUS-SUSCE'PTION.  {Intus-sutceptiu 
and  intro-susceptio  ;  from  intus,  within,  and  mm- 
cipio,  to  receive.)  A  disease  of  tbe  intestinal 
tube,  and  most  frequently  of  the  small  intestines; 
it  consists  in  a  portion  of  gut  passing  for  some 
length  within  another  portion. 

I'NTYBUS.  (From  in,  and  tuba,  a  hollow 
instrument :  so  named  from  the  hollowncss  of  its 
stalk.)     See  Cichorium  endivia. 

I'NULA.  (Contracted  or  corrupted  from  he- 
lenium,  rjXtvtov,  fabled  to  have  sprung  from  the 
tears  of  Helen.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnasan  system.  Class,  Syngenc- 
sia  ;  Order,  Polygamiasuperfl.ua. 

2.  The  herb  inula,  or  elecampane.  See  Inula 
helenium. 

Inula,  common.     See  Inula  helenium. 

Inula  crithmoides.  Caaponga  of  the  Bra- 
zilians. Trifolia  spica ;  Crithmum  marinum 
non  spinosum.  The  leaves  and  young  stalks  of 
this  plant  are  pickled  for  the  use  of  the  table ; 
they  are  gently  diuretic. 

Inula  dysenterica.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  lesser  inula,  Conyza  media.  Arnica 
Suedensis,  Arnica  spurio,  Conyza  :  Inula — 
amplexicaulibus,  cordato  oblongis  ;  caule  vil- 
loso,  paniculato ;  squamis  calycinis,  setaceis  of 
Linnaeus.  This  indigienous  plant  was  once  con- 
sidered as  possessing  great  antidyscntenc  virtues. 
The  whole  herb  is  to  the  taste  acrid,  and  at  the 
same  time  rather  aromatic.  It  is  now  fallen  into 
disuse. 

Inula  helenium.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  common  inula  or  elecampane.  Enula  cam- 
pana;  Helenium.  Inula— foliis  amplexicauli- 
bus ovatis  rugosii  subtus  lomentosis,  calycum 
squamis  ovatis,  of  Linnaeus.  This  plant,  though 
a  native  of  Britain,  is  seldom  met  with  in  its  wild 
state,  but  mostly  cultivated.  The  root  which  is 
the  part  employed  medicinally,  in  its  recent 
state,  has  a  weaker  and  less  grateful  smell  than 
when  thoroughly  dried  ;  and  kept  for  a  length  of 
time,  by  which  it  is  greatly  improved,  its  odour 
then  approaching  to  that  of  Florentine  orris  root. 
It  was  formerly  in  high  estimation  in  dyspepsia, 
pulmonary  affections,  and  uterine  obstructions, 
but  is  now  fallen  into  disuse.  From  the  root  of 
this  plant,  Rose  first  extracted  the  peculiar  vege- 
table principle  called  inulin.  Funke  has  since 
given  the  following  as  the  analysis  of  elecampane 
loot: — A  crystalhsable  volatile  oil  ;  inulin;  ex- 
tractive ;  acetic  acid  ;  a  crystalhsable  resin  ;  glu- 
ten ;  a  fibrous  matter.     Sec  Inulin. 

TMTLI>".     In  e.xaminiu'r  the  jmila  Merman f 


t,  to  which   the   i ■■> 

It  is  white  and  pulveru- 

.  thrown  on  red-tot  coal-, 

Kike,  with  the   smell 

mi  distillation  in  a 

products  furnished  by  gum.     It 

...  m  hot  wuter;  antl  precipitates 

on  cooliue,  in  the  form  of  a  white 

•  fore   falling  down,  it  gives  the 

nee.    It  precipitates 

root  oi  this  plant  ia  four  times  its  weight  of  water, 
md  leaving  the  liquid  in  repose.  PeJIetier  and 
:  have  found  the  same  starch-like  matter 
I.  abundance  in  tin  root  "I  coichicmn  ;  and  Gau- 
tier  in  the  root  ol  p<  Ritoiy. 

ION.     (From  in,  ami  tiro,  to  burn.)     It 

d  lor  hot  and  dry  seasons ;  and 

formerly  by  surgeons  for  the  nporation  of  the 

in,  not,  and  ve- 

,  modest.)     An  obsolete  name  of  the 

frontal  bones,  from  its  being  regarded  as  the  seat 

of  iropud 

INVERSION.     Invemio.     Turned  inside  out- 

INVOLUCELLUM.     A   partial  involucrnm. 

INVOLU'CRUM.     (From  rn,  and  vqho,  to 

wrap  up  enclosed  by  it.)    In 

•  .v.     I.    \  narof  of  the  p<  ricardium. 

\  membrane  which  emus  ;im   part. 

In  botany.  tote  from  the 

Sower,    applied    particularly   to    umbeUiferoai 

[dints. 

Pram  the  part  of  the  umbel  in  which  it  is 
placed,  it  is  called, 

i.  mooluerwn univertule,  being  at  tbe  base 
el  the  Whole  umbel ;  as  in  Corianarumiativum, 

ffolium,  and  Cornua  musculo. 
portiate,  called  Invotucellum ;    at  the 
■  I  en  li  nmbellula,  or  partial  stalk  ol  the 
umbel ;  a-  in  Daucu*  em  otit. 

3.  I.  dimidiatum,  surrounding  the  middle  of 
the  stalk  :it  tin  base  ol  the  umbel  ;  as  in  ^Ethnaa 
<  ijnnpiiim. 

the  number  of  the  involucre  leaves, 

•I.  Mtumphyllints  {  as  in  Coy  wilder  and  Her- 
ma*. 

ipkvlUnu;  as  in  Bupleurvm  junceum. 
i.  Polyphyllout  i  as  in  Buniwn  bulboeatta- 

.  and  Stum. 
7.    I'litimttlid ;  as  in  I), virus  rurola,  and  Siiun 
■  ■■   i  a  in. 
'li/,  turned  bark  ;  ;is   in  Srlinum  mnu- 

■■•  rs  rarely  have  an  iovolucrnm; 

in  tlie  anemones. 

INVOL1  TU8.     Involute.      Rolled  inwards. 

Applied  to  leaves,  petals,  &c.  when  their  mar- 

•  I'iriied  inward  ;  a^  m  the  leaves  of  I'w- 

firirWo,   and  petals  of   Aneihum,   Pastinaca, 

urn. 

IOD  ■  'I-        V    Compound   Of  iodine  with  o\y- 

I  oi  Davy. 

1   ITS.  )     Gfeen  matter 
thrown  otr  I  • 

IODIC    \l   ID.     Ariditm  iodirum.       Oxiodic 
.lis  water  is  made  to  act  on 
>n  insoluble  fo- 
il,   On  the  latter,  well 
I,  p<  nr  sulphuric  seid  equivalent  to  the  ba- 
rytrn   pi.  m  nt,  diluted  with  twii  • 

it   tbe   mixture.    The  io 
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i  ith  the  water  ;  but  though  even  less  than 
the  equivalent  proportion  of  sulphuric  acid  has 
been  used,  a  little  of  it  will  be  found  mixed  with 
tbe  liquid  acid.  It  we  endeavour  to  separate  this 
portion,  by  adding  barytes  water,  the  two  acids 
precipiiati  togethi  r. 

The  above  economical  process  is  that  of  Gay 
Lnasac  ;  but  Sir  II.  Davy,  who  is  the  first  disco- 
verer of  tiiis  acid,  invented  one  more  elesrant,  and 
which  yields  a  purer  aciJ.  Into  a  long  glass 
tube,  bent  like  the  letter  L  inverted  (q),  shut  at 
one  end,  out  1  11  grains  of  chlorate  ol  potassa, 
anil  pour  over  it  400  grains  of  muriatic  acid,  spe- 
cific gravity  1.105.  Put  IH  grains  of  iodine  into 
a  thin  long-nicked  receiver.  Into  the  open  end 
of  the  bent  tube  put  some  muriate  of  lime,  and 
then  connect  it  with  the  receiver.  Apply  a  gen- 
tle beat  to  the  sealed  end  of  the  former.  Protox- 
ide of  chlorine  is  evolved,  which,  as  it  comes  in 
contact  with  the  iodine,  produces  combustion, 
and  two  new  compounds,  a  compound  of  iodine 
and  oxygen,  and  one  of  iodine  and  chlorine.  The 
latter  ia  easily  separated  by  heat,  while  the  for- 
mer remains  in  a  state  of  purity. 

The  iodic  acid  ol  Sir  H.  Davy  is  a  white  semi- 
transparent  solid.  It  has  a  strong  acido-astrin- 
genl  taste,  but  no  smell.  Its  density  is  consider- 
ably greater  than  that  of  sulphuric  acid,  in  which 
it  rapidly  sinks.  It  milts,  and  is  decomposed 
into  iodine  and  oxygen,  at  a  temperature  of  about 
620°.  A  grain  ot  iodic  acid  gives  out  176.1  grain 
ore  ol  oxygen  gas.  It  would  appear  from 
this,  that  iodic  acid  consists  of  15.5  iodine,  to  5 
oxygen. 

Iodic  acid  deliquesces  in  the  air,  and  is,  of 
coarse,  very  soluble  in  water.  It  first  reddens 
and  then  destroys  the  blues  ol  vegetable  infusions. 
It  blanches  other  vegetable  colours.  Between  the 
acid  prepared  by  Gay  Lussac,  and  that  of  Sir  H. 
Davy,  there  is  one  important  difference.  The  lat- 
ter being  dissolved,  may.  by  evaporation  of  the 
water,  pa-s  not  only  to  the  inspissated  syrup 
stiitc,  but  can  be  made  to  assume  a  pasty  consist- 
ence ;  and,  finally,  by  a  stronger  heat,  yields  the 
solid  substance  unaltered.  When  a  mixture  of  it, 
with  charcoal,  sulphur,  resin,  sugar,  or  the  com- 
bustible metals,  in  a  finely  divided  state,  is 
heated,  detonations  arc  produced  ;  and  its  eola- 
tion rapidly  corrodes  ail  the  metals  to  which   Sir 

II.  Da\y  ex] I  it,  both  gold  and  platinum,  but 

much  more  inti  irst  ot  these  metals. 

It  appears  to  form  combinations  with  all  the 
fluid  or  solid  a'ids  v.  Inch  it  does  not  decompose. 
When  sulphuric  acid  is  dropped  into  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  it  in  hot  water,  a  solid  substance 
is  precipitated,  which  consists  of  the  acid  and  the 
compound  ;  for,  on  evaporating  the  solution  by  a 
gentle  beat,  nothing  rises  but  water.  On  increas- 
ing the  beat  in  an  i  xperiment  of  this  kind,  the  solid 
substance  formed  fuse;! ;  and  on  cooling  the  mix- 
ture, rhomboidal  crystals  formed  of  a  pale  yel- 
low colour,  which  were  very  fusible,  and  which 
did  not  change  at  the  heat  at  which  the  com- 
pound nl  oxygen  and  iodine  decomposes,  but  sub- 
limed unaltered.  When  urged  by  a  much  strong- 
er heat,  it  partially  sublimed,  and  partially 
decomposed,  affording  oxygen,  iodine,  and  sul- 
phuric acid. 

With  hydro-phosphoric,    the  compound    pre- 
phenoiiiena  precisely  similar,  and  they  form 
together  a  solid,  yellow,  crystalline  combination. 
With  bydro-nitric  acid,"  it  yields  white  crys- 
tals in  rhomboidal  plates,  which,  at  a  lower  heat 
than  tin   preceding  acid  compounds,  are  resolved 
into  hydro-nitric  acid,  oxygen,  and  iodine.    By 
liquid  muriatic  acid,  the  Mil. ,tance  is  immediately 
ompound  ofchlorina  and 
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jGuiJic  is  formed.  All  these  acid  conipotnius  red- 
den vegetable  blues,  taste  sour,  and  dissolve  gold 
and  platinum.  From  these  curious  researches  Sir 
H.  Davy  infers,  that  Gay  Lussac's  iodic  acid,  is 
a  sulpho-iodic  acid,  and  probably  a  definite  com- 
pound. However  minute  the  quantity  of  sulphu- 
ric acid  made  to  act  on  the  iodide  of  barium  may 
he,  a  part  of  it  is  always  employed  to  form  the 
compound  acid;  and  the  residual  fluid  contains 
both  the  compound  acid  and  a  certain  quantity  of 
the  original  salt." — Ure. 

IODIDE.  lode;  Iodure.  A  compound  of 
iodine  with  a  metal ;  as  Iodide  of  pdtOssium. 

IODINE.  (lodina;  from  iui&js,  a  violet  co- 
lour, so  termed  from  its  beautiful  colour. )  A  pe- 
culiar or  undecompounded  principle. 

"  Iodine  was  accidentally  discovered,  in  1812, 
by  De  Courtois,  a  manufacturer  of  saltpetre  at 
Paris.  In  his  processes  for  procuring  soda  from 
the  ashes  of  sea-weeds,  he  found  the  metallic  ves- 
sels much  corroded;  and  in  searching  for  the  cause 
of  the  corrosion,  he  made  this  important  disco- 
very. But  for  this  circumstance,  nearly  acci- 
dental, one  of  the  most  curious  of  substances 
might  have  remained  for  ages  unknown,  since 
nature  has  not  distributed  it,  in  either  a  simple  or 
compound  state,  through  her  different  kingdoms, 
but  has  confined  it  to  what  the  Roman  satirist 
considers  as  the  most  worthless  of  things,  the  vile 
sea-weed. 

Iodine  derived  its  first  illustration  from  Cle- 
ment and  Desormes.  In  their  memoir,  read  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Institute,  these  able  chemists  des- 
cribed its  principal  properties.  They  stated  its  sp. 
gr.  to  be  about  4;  that  it  becomes  a  violet-coloured 
gas  at  a  temperature  below  that  of  boiling  wa- 
ter,— whence  its  name  ;  that  it  combines  with  the 
metals,  and  with  phosphorus  and  sulphur,  and 
likewise  with  the  alkalies  and  metallic  oxides  ; 
that  it  forms  a  detonating  compound  with  ammo- 
nia ;  that  it  is  soluble  in  alkohol,  and  still  more 
soluble  in  sther  ;  and  that  by  its  action  upon  phos- 
phorus, and  upon  hydrogen,  a  substance  having 
the  characters  of  muriatic  acid  is  formed.  In 
this  communication  they  offered  no  decided  opi- 
nion respecting  its  nature. 

In  1813  Sir  II.  Davy  happened  to  be  on  a  visit 
to  Paris,  receiving,  umid  the  political  convulsions 
of  France,  the  tranquil  homage  due  to  his  genius. 
'When  Clement  showed  iodine  to  me,'  says  Sir 
H.  Davy,  'he  believed  that  the  hydriodic  acid  was 
muriatic  acid ;  and  Gay  Lussac,  after  his  early 
experiments,  made  original  y  with  Clement, 
formed  the  same  opinion,  and  maintained  it, 
when  I  first  stated  to  him  my  belief,  that  it  was  a 
new  and  peculiar  acid,  and  that  iodine  was  a  sub- 
stance analogous  in  its  chemical  relations  to 
chlorine.' 

Iodine   has  been  found  in  the  following  sea- 
weeds, the  Alga  aquaticce  of  Linnaeus: — 
Fucus  cartilagineus,  Fucus  palmatus, 

membranaceus,  filum, 

filainenlosus,  digitatus, 

rubens,  saccharinus, 

nodosus,  Ulva  umbilicalis, 

serratus,  pavonia, 

siliquosus,  unza,    and    in 

sponge. 

It  is  from  the  incinerated  sea-weed,  or  kelp, 
that  iodine  in  quantities  is  to  be  obtained.  Dr. 
WoUaston  first  communicated  a  precise  formula 
for  extracting  it.  Dissolve  the  soluble  part  of 
kelp  in  water.  Concentrate  the  liquid  by  evapo- 
ration, and  separate  all  the  crystals  that  can  be 
obtained.  Pour  the  remaining  liquid  iuto  a  clean 
vessel,  and  mix  with  it  an  excess  of  sulphuric 
atrid.     Boil  this  liquid  for  some  time.     Sulphur  is 
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prccipiiaied,  and  muriatic  acid  driven  off.  Dn 
cant  off  the  clear  liquid,  and  straiu  it  through 
wool.  Put  it  into  a  small  tlask,  and  mix  it  with 
as  much  black  oxide  of  manganese  as  we  at! 
before  of  sulphuric  acid.  Apply  to  the  top  (if  the 
flask  a  glass  tube,  shut  atone  end.  Then  licit  tht 
mixture  in  the  ilask.  The  iodine  sublimes  in 
the  glass  tube.  None  can  be  obtained  from  sea- 
water. 

Iodine  is  a  solid,  of  a  greyish-black  colour  anil 
metallic  lustre.  It  is  often  in  icalet  similar  to 
those  of  micaceous  iron  ore,  sometimes  in  ihnm- 
boidal  plates,  very  large  and  very  brilliant.  I 
has  been  obtained  in  elongated  octahedron  , 
nearly  half  an  inch  in  length  ;  the  axes  of  which 
were  shown  by  Dr.  WoUaston  to  be  to  each  other, 
as  the  numbers  2,  3,  and  4,  at  least  so  nearly, 
that  in  a  body  so  volatile,  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  detect  an  error  in  this  estimate,  by  the  reflec- 
tive goniometer.  Its  fracture  is  lamellated,  and 
it  is  soft  and  friable  to  the  touch.  Its  taste  is  very 
acrid,  though  it  be  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water. 
It  is  a  deadly  poison.  It  gives  a  deep  brown  stain 
to  the  skin,  which  soon  vanishes  by  evaporation. 
In  odour,  and  power  of  destroying  vegetable  co- 
lours, it  resembles  very  dilute  aqueous  chlorine. 
The  sp.  gr.  of  iodine  at  62^°  is  4.948.  It  dissoln 
in  7000  parts  of  water.  The  solution  is  of  a*, 
orange-yellow  colour,  and  in  small  quantity 
tinge  sraw  starch  of  a  purple  hue. 

It  melts,  according  to  Gay  Lussac,  at  227° 
F.,  and  is  volatilised  under  the  common  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere,  at  the  temperature  of  350°. 
It  evaporates  pretty  quickly  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures. Boiling  water  aids  its  sublimation,  as  is 
shown  in  the  above  process  of  extraction.  The 
sp.  gr.  of  its  violet  vapour  is  8.678.  It  is  a  non- 
conductor of  electricity.  When  the  voltaic  chain 
is  interrupted  by  a  small  fragment  of  it,  the  de- 
composition of  water  instantly  ceases. 

Iodine  is  incombustible,  but  with  azote  it  fonni 
a  curious  detonating  compound  ;  and  in  combin- 
ing with  several  bodies,  the  intensity  of  mutual 
action  is  such  as  to  produce  the  phenomena  of 
combustion.  Its  combinations  with  oxygen  and 
chlorine  are  described,  under  iodic  and  chloriodic 
acids. 

With  a  view  of  determining  whether  it  was 
a  simple  or  compound  form  of  matter,  Sir  H. 
Davy  exposed  it  to  the  action  of  the  highly  inflam- 
mable metals.  When  its  vapour  is  passed  over 
potassium  heated  in  a  glass  tube,  inflammation 
takes  place,  and  the  potassium  burns  slowly  with 
a  pale  blue  light.  There  was  no  gas  disengaged 
when  the  experiment  was  repeated  in  a  mercurial 
apparatus.  The  iodide  of  potassium  is  white,  fu- 
sible at  a  red  heat,  and  soluble  in  water.  It  ha? 
a  peculiar  acrid  taste.  When  acted  on  by  sul- 
phuric acid,  it  effervesces,  and  iodine  appears.  11 
is  evident  that  in  this  experiment  there  had  bees 
no  decomposition ;  the  result  depending  merely 
on  the  combination  of  iodine  with  potassium.  By 
passing  the  vapour  of  iodide  over  dry  red-hot  |io- 
lassa,  formed  from  potassium,  oxygen  is  expelled, 
and  the  above  iodine  results.  Hence  we  see,  that 
at  the  temperature  of  ignition,  the  affinity  between 
iodine  and  potassium  is  superior  to  that  of  the  lat- 
ter for  oxygen.  But  iodine  in  its  turn  is  displaced 
by  clonne,  at  a  moderate  heat,  and  il  the  latter  be 
in  excess,  chloriodic  acid  is  formed.  Gay  Lussac 
passed  vapour  of  iodine  in  a  red  heat  over  melted 
subcaibonatc  of  potassa ;  and  he  obtained  carbon- 
ic acid  and  oxygen  gases,  in  the  proportions  of 
two  in  volume  of  the  first,  and  one  ol  the  second, 
precisely  those  which  exist  in  the  salt. 

The  oxide  of  sodium,  and  the  subcarbonate  ot 
«oda.  arc  also  completely  decomposed  bv  iodine- 
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.„ >e  experiments  it  would  seem,  that  this 
substance  ought  to  discing.  m  mc*1 

of  the  oxides;  but  thi  into  in  a  small 

-      The  protoxide!  of  lead  and  bis- 
muth are  the  only  oxidei,  not  reducible  by  mere 
Jieat   with  which  it  exhibited  that  power.     Ba*y- 
tea   'itroDlian,   and   lime,   combine   with   iodine, 
j  as,  and  the  oxides  ol 
no  alteration  in  this  n  ipect 
JVoiii  theae  facti  wt    moal  conclude,  that  the  de- 
eonwntioBof  the  oxidei  by  i(Mline  depend*  less 
ol  the  oxygen,  than  upon 
iry  ol   the  metal  lor  iodine.     Except  be- 
trontian,  and  lime,  no  oxide  can  remain  in 
combination  mtb  iodine  at  a   red   heat.     For   a 
iiticular  account    of    some    iodides,  see 
Hydriodic  acid  ;    the    compounds  of  which,  in 
tlii    Liquid  or  moist  state,    are   liydriodate.i,   but 
change,  on  drying,  into  iodidtl,  in  the  same  way 
■i  the  luiiiiatr-  become  chlorides. 

From  the-  proportion  of  the  constituents  in  hy- 
driodic  acid,  15.5  has  been  deduced  as  the  prime 
equivalent  of  iodine. 

Iodine  forma  with  sulphur  a  feeble  compound, 
of  a  greyish-black  colour,  radiated  like  sulphuret 
of  antimony.  When  it  is  distilled  with  water, 
iodine  separate  «, 

Iodine  and  phosphorus  combine  with  great  ra- 
pidity at  common  temperatures,  producing  heat 
without  li'n'ht.  From  the  presence  of  a  little 
moisture,  small  quantities  of  bydriodic  acid  gas 
are  exhaled. 

Oxygen   expels  iodine  from  both  sulphur  and 
phoepnoi  a*. 
Hydrogen,  whether  dry  or  moist,  did  not  teem 

to  have  any  action  00  iodine  Bl  the  ordinary  tem- 

■   :  but  if  we  expose  a  mixture  ol  hydrogen 

and  iodine  to  a  red   beat  in  a  tube,   they  unite  to- 

iinl   hydriodic   acid  is  produced,  which 

Mililish   brown  colour  to  water.     Sir  H. 

Davy  (brew  the  violet-coloured  gas  upon  the  flame 

ol  hydrogen,  when  it  seemed  to  support  its  com- 

liu-tion.      He    also  formed  a   compound  of  iodine 

with  hydrogen,  by  heating  to  redness  the  two  bo- 

di<  *  in  a  glass  tube. 

Charcoal  has  no  action  upon  iodine,  either  at 
a  high  or  low  temperature.  Several  of  the  com- 
mon mi  lals,  on  the  contrary,  as  zinc,  iron,  tin, 
(r,  attack  it  readily,  even  at  a  low  tem- 
perature, provided  they  be  in  a  diluted  state. 
i'hough  these  combinations  take  place  rapidly, 
they   produce  but  little  heat,  and  but  rarely  any 

I  In-  eoinpouiid  ol  iodine  and  zinc,  or  iodide  of 
■•me,  is  white.  It  melt- readily,  and  il  sublimed 
in  the  state  of  fine  acicular  tour-sided  prisms.  Ii 
is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  rapidly  deliquesces 
i.  It  dissnlvis  in  water,  without  the 
i  \oliition  of  any  gas.  The  solution  is  slightly 
acid,  and  docs  not  crystallise.  The  alkalies  prc- 
eipitat.  trom  it  white  oxide   ol  zinc;    while    con- 

1   lalphnric   acid  disengages    bydriodic 

i  iodine,  beeanae  nilpharoui  acid  is  pro- 

I'h.  eolation  is  a  hydriodate  of  oxide  of 

/me.     \\  hen  iodhM  and  zinc  are  made  to  act  on 

each  other  under  water   in    vessels    hermetically 

B   the  application  of  a   sb«ht  h.at,    the 

watera-  lah-brown  colour,  be- 

rdriodtC   acid    is  produced,  it 

bundance.     Bm  bj 

oombinei  with 

the  w  I,  i  ii,,  lolutioo  becoaea  co- 

Iron  is  acted  on  by  iodine  in  the  same  way  as 
tod  a  brown  iodidi  reenha,  which  ii  rouble 
orat.     ii  dJaaolvea   in  w  . 

'ion.  like  that  of  muriate  of   iron. 


When  tbe  dry  iodide  was  heated,  by  SirH.  D 
in  a  small  reiort  containing  pure  ammoniacal  fas, 
it   combined    with    the   ammonia,    and   formed  a 
compound  which  volatilised  without  leaving  any 
oxide. 

'J  he  iodide  of  tin  is  very  fusible.  When  in 
powder,  its  colour  is  a  dirty  orauge-yeliow,  not 
unlike  that  ol  glass  ol  antimony.  When  |  ut  into 
a  considerable  quantity  ol  water,  it  is  completely 
decomposed,  liydriodic  acid  is  formed,  winch 
remains  in  solution  in  the  water,  and  tin  oxide 
ol  tin  precipitates  in  white  lloeeidi.  II  the  quan- 
tity of  water  be  small,  the  acid,  being  more  con- 
centrated, retains  a  portion  of  oxide  of  tin,  and 
forme  a  silky  orange-coloured  salt,  which  may 
be  almost  entirely  decomposed  by  water.  Iodine 
and  tin  act  very  well  on  each  other,  in  water  of 
the  temperature  of  212°.  By  employing  an  excess 
ol  tin,  we  may  obtain  pure  bydriodic  acid,  or  at 
least  an  acid  containing  only  traces  of  the  metal. 
The  tin  must  be  in  considerable  quantity,  because 
the  oxide  which  precipitates  on  its  surface,  di- 
minishes very  much  its  action  on  iodine. 

Antimony  presents,  with  iodine,  the  same  phe- 
nomena as  tin  ;  so  that  we  might  employ  either 
for  the  preparation  of  hydriodic  acid,  if  we  were 
not  acquainted  with  (deferable  methods. 

The  iodides  of  lead,  copper,  bismuth,  silver, 
and  mercury,  are  insoluble  in  water,  while  the 
iodides  of  the  very  oxidisable  metals  are  soluble 
in  that  liquid.  If  we  mix  a  hydriodate  with  the 
metal  ic  solutions,  all  the  metals  which  do  not  de- 
compose water  will  give  precipitates,  while  those 
which  decompose  thai  liquid  will  give  none. 
This  is  at  least  t!ieca=e  with  the  above  mentioned 
metals. 

There  are  two  iodides  of  mercury ;  the  one 
yellow,  tbe  other  red  ,  both  are  lusible  and  vola- 
tile. The  yellow  or  pro-tiodidc,  contains  one-half 
less  iodine  than  the  dcut-iodide.  The  latter,  when 
crystallised,  is  a  bright  crimson.  In  general, 
there  ought  to  be  for  each  metal  as  many  iodides 
as  there  are  oxides  and  chlorides.  All  the  iodides 
are  decomposed  by  concentrated  sulphuric  and 
nitric  acids.  The  metal  is  converted  into  an  ox  ■ 
ide,  and  iodine  is  disengaged.  They  are  likewise 
decomposed  by  oxygen  at  a  red  heat,  if  we  except 
the  iodides  of  potassium,  sodium,  lead,  and  bis- 
muth. Chlorine  likewise  separates  iodine  from 
all  the  iodides  ;  but  iodine,  on  the  other  hand,  de- 
composes most  of  the  sulphurets  and  phosphurets. 

\Y  bun  iodine  and  oxides  act  upon  each  other 
in  contact  with  water,  very  different  results  take 
place  from  those  above  described.  The  water  is 
decomposed  ;  its  hydrogen  unites  with  iodine,  to 
form  hydriodic  acid  ;  while  its  oxygen,  on  the 
other  hand,  produces  with  iodine,  iodic  acid.  All 
the  oxides,  however,  do  not  give  the  same  results. 
We  obtain  them  only  with  potassa,  soda,  barytes, 
strontian,  lime,  and  magnesia.  The  oxide  ol 
zinc,  precipitated  by  ammonia  from  its  solution 
in  sulphuric  acid,  and  well  washed,  gives  no  trace 
of  iodate  and  hydriodate. 

From  all  the  above  recited  facts,  wc  are  war- 
ranted in  concluding  iodine  to  be  an  undecom- 
pounded  body.  In  its  specific  gravity,  lustre, 
and  magnitude  of  its  prime  equivalent,  it  resem- 
bles the  metals  ;  but  in  all  its  chemical  agencies, 
it  is  analogous  to  oxygen  and  chlorine.  It  is  a 
non-conductor  of  electricity,  and  possesses,  like, 
these  two  bodies,  the  negative  electrical  energy 
with  regard  to  metals,  inflammable  and  alkaline 
nJwtancea;  and  hence  when  combined  with 
these  substances  in  aqueous  solution,  and  elec- 
trised in  the  voltaic  circuit,  it  separates  at  ihc 
poaitive  surface.  But  it  has  a  positive  energy  with 
for  when  united  to  chlorine 
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\u  the  chloi'iodic  acid,  it  separates  at  the  negative 
surface.  This  likewise  corresponds  with  their 
relative  attractive  energy,  since  chlorine  expels 
iodine  from  all  its  combinations.  Iodine  dissolves 
in  carburet  of  sulphur,  giving,  in  very  minute 
quantities,  a  fine  amethystine  tint  to  the  liquid. 

Iodide  of  mercury  has  been  proposed  for  a  pig- 
ment. Orfila  swallowed  6  grains  of  iodine  ;  and 
was  immediately  affected  with  heat,  constriction 
of  the  throat,  nausea,  eructation,  salivation,  and 
cardfalgia.  In  ten  minutes  he  had  copious  bilious 
vomitings,  and  slight  colic  pains.  His  pulse  rose 
from  70  to  about  90  beats  in  the  minute.  By 
swallowing  larse  quantities  of  mucilage,  and 
emollient  clysters,  he  recovered,  and  felt  nothing 
next  day  but   slight    fatigue.     About   70   or   80 

trains  proved  a  fatal  doseVo  dogs.     They  usually 
ied  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day. 

Dr.  Coindet  of  Geneva  has  recommended  the 
use  of  iodine  in  the  form  of  tincture,  and  also 
hydriodate  of  potassa  or  soda,  as  an  efficacious 
remedy  for  the  cure  of  glandular  swellings,  of 
the  goitrous  and  scrophulous  kind.  I  have  found 
an  ointment  composed  of  1  oz.  hog's  lard,  and  1 
drachm  of  iodide  of  zinc,  a  powerful  external 
application  in  -u  h  cases^ About  a  drachm  of 
this  ointment  should  be  JRkl  in  friction  on  the 
swelling  once,  or  twice  a  day." — l/re'a  Chem. 
Diet. 

IODO-SULPHURIC  ACID.  "When sulphu- 
ric acid  is  poured,  drop  by  drop,  into  a  concen- 
trated and  hot  aqueous  solution  of  iodic  acid, 
there  immediately  results  a  precipitate  of  iodo- 
sulphuric  acid,  possessed  of  peculiar  properties. 
Exposed  gradually  to  the  action  of  a  gentle  heat, 
the  iodo- sulphuric  acid  melts,  and  crystallises  on 
cooling  into  rhomboids  of  a  pale  yellow  colour. 
When  strongly  heated,  it  sublimes,  and  is  par- 
tially decomposed  ;  the  latter  portion  being  con- 
verted,into  oxygen,  iodine,  and  sulphuric  acid. 

Phosphoric  and  nitric  acids  exhibit  similar 
phenomena.  These  compound  acids  act  with 
great  energy  ou  the  metals.  They  dissolve  gold 
and  platinum." 

IOLiTE.  Dichroite.  Prismato-rhomboidal 
quartz  of  Mohs.  This  is  of  a  colour  intermedi- 
ate between  black,  blue,  and  violet  blue.  When 
viewed  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  crys- 
tals, the  colour  is  dark  indigo  blue ;  but  perpen- 
dicular to  the  axis  of  the  crystals,  pale  brownish 
yellow.     It  comes  from  Finland. 

I'onis.  (From  ton,  a  violet.)  A  carbuncle  of 
a  violet  colour. 

IO'NTHUS.  (From  wv,  a  violet,  and  avQos, 
a  flower.)  A  pimple  in  the  face,  of  a  violet 
colour. 

IOTAOFSMUS.  (From  turn,  the  Greek 
letter  <.)  A  defect  in  the  tongue,  or  organs  of 
speech,  which  renders  a  person  incapable  of  pro- 
nouncing his  letters. 

IPECACUA'NHA.  (An  Indian  word.)  See 
Callicocca  ipecacuanha. 

IPOMCEA.  (So  culled  by  Linnaeus  from  id/, 
•which  he.  unaccountably  mistakes  for  the  convol- 
vulus plant,  whereas  it  means  a  creeping  sort  of 
worm  that  infests  and  corrodes  vines,  and  ojaoios, 
like.  By  this  appellation  he  evidently  intended 
to  express  the  close  resemblance  of  Ipomma  to 
th"  genus  Convolvulus,  with  which  it  agrees  in 
habit  altogether. )  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnsean  system.  Class,  Pentandria ; 
Order,  Monogynia. 

Ipojkea  quamoclit.  Batata  peregrina. 
The  cathartic  potatoe.  If  about  two  ounces  are 
eaten  at  bed  time,  they  gently  open  the  bowels 
by  morning. 

Iqueta'ia.     The  inhabitants  of  the  Brazils 
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give  ilus  iiume  to   the  Scrophuli 
which  is  there  celebrated  as  a  corrector 
flavour  of  senna. 

IRAC U'NDUS.  (From  ira,  anger :  so  called 
because  it  tonus  the  angry  look.)  A  muscle  of 
the  eye. 

IRIDIUM.     A  metal  found  with  another  called 
osmium,  in  the  black  powder  left  after  di 
platinum.     See  Platinum. 

1'iUS.  (A  rainbow  :  so  called  becaii' 
variety  of  its  colours. )  1.  The  anterior  portion 
of  the  continuation  of  the  choroid  membrane  of 
the  eye,  which  is  perforated  in  the  middle  by  the. 
pupil.  It  is  of  various  colours.  The  posterior 
surlace  ol  the  iris  is  termed  the  uvea.  See  Cho- 
roid membrane. 

2.  The  flower-de-luce,  from  the  resemblance 
of  its  flowers  to  the  rainbow. 

3.  The  name  ol  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
naean  system.  Class,  Triandria;  Order,  Mono- 
gynia. 

Iris  florentina.     Florentine  orris,  or  irk 
The  root  of  this  plant,  Iris—<.orolli*  barbatis' 
caulefoliis  altiore  subbiflorojloiibu*  semtibus 
of  Linnxuj,  which  is  indigenous  to  Italy,  in  its 
recent  state  is  extremely  acrid,  and,  when  chewed, 
excites  a  pungent  heat  in  the  mouth,  that  continues 
several  hours  :  on  being  dried,  this  acrimony  is 
almost   wholly  dissipated;   the  taste  is  slighly 
bitter,  and  the  smell  agreeable,  and  approaching 
to  that  of  violets.     The  iresh  root  is  cathartic, 
and  for  this  purpose  has  been  employed  in  drop- 
sies.    It  is  now  chiefly  used  in  its  dried  stale, 
and  ranked  as  a  pectoral  and  expectorant,  and 
hence  has  a  place  in  the  trochuii  umyh  of  the 
pharmacopeias. 
Lis,  fiorentine.     See  Iris  florentina. 
Iris  germavica.      The  systematic  name  of 
the  common  nis,  or  orris,  or  flower-de-lu< .  .     In 
nostra.     The  fresh   roots   of   this  plant,  Iris— 
corollis  barbatis,  caule  foliis  altiori  muttijloro, 
floribus  infenoribus  jiedunculatis,  ol  Lumajus, 
have  a  strong  disagreeable  smell,  and  an  acrid 
nauseous  taste.     They  arc  powerfully  catharticy 
and  are  given  in  dropsical  diseases,  where  such 
remedies  are  indicated. 
Iris  nostras.     See  Iris  gcrmanica. 
Iris  palu.stris.     See  iris  ps-eudacorus. 
Iris  pseudacorus.    The  systematic  name  of 
the  yellow  water-llag.    Iris  patustns  ;  Gladiolus 
luleus ;     Acorus   vulgaris.        This  indigenous 
plant,  Iris — imberbis,foius  ensiformibus,  petalis 
allei  nis,  stigmatibus  minoribus,  is  common  in 
marshes,  and  on  the  banks  of  rivers.    It  formerly 
had  a  place  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  under 
the   name  of   Gladiolus   tuteus.      'The  root  is 
without  smell,  but  has  an  acrid  styptic  taste,  and 
its  juice,  on  being  snuffed  up  the  nostrils,  pro- 
duces a  burning  heat  in  the  nose  and  mouth,  ac- 
companied by  a  copious  discharge  from  these  or- 
gans .  hence  it  is  recommended  Doth  as  an  crrhine 
and  stalagogue.     Given  internally,  when  perfect- 
ly dry,  its   adstringent  qualities  are  such  as  to 
cure  diarrhoeas.     The  expressed  juice  is  likewise 
said  to   be  an  useful  application  to  serpiginous 
eruptions  and  scrophulous  tumours. 
Irish  slate.     See  Lapis  Hybernicus. 
IHI'TIS.     (Iritis,  xdis.  f.  ;  from  iris,  the  name 
of  the   membrane.)      Inflammation  of  the  iris: 
it  produces  the  symptoms  of  deep-seated  or  in- 
ternal inflammation  ot  the  eye.     See  Ophthalmia. 
IRON.     Ferrum.     Of  all  the  metah,  there  is 
none  which  is  so  copiously  and  so  variously  dis- 
persed through  nature  as  iron.     In  animals,  in 
vegetables,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  mineral  king- 
dom, we  detect  its  presence.     Mineralogists  arc 
not  aereed  with  respect  to  the  existence 
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Joined  lo  arsenic  and,  it  exists  iii  the  ores  called 
timrniate  of  iion,  and  attentate  of  iron  and 
corner. 

l'ropertie$  of  iron. — Iron  is  distinguished  from 
every  othi  r  mil  ,1  by  its  rnagnetical  properties. 
It  is  attracted  by  the  magnet,  and  acquires,  under 
various  conditions,  the  property  of  attracting 
other  iron.  Pure  iron  il  of  a  whitish  grey,  or 
rather  bluish  colour,  very  slightly  livid  ;  but 
when  polished,  it  has  a  great  deal  of  brilliancy- 
Its  texture  is  either  fibrous,  fine-grained,  or  in 
dense  plates.  Its  specific  gravity  varies  from 
7.6  to  7.8.  It  is  the  hardest  and  most  elastic  of 
all  the  metals,  it  is  extremely  ductile,  and  may 
.  be  drawn  into  wire  as  fine  as  a  human 
hair  ;  it  is  also  more  tenacious  than  any  other 
metal,  and  yields  with  facility  to  pressure.  It  is 
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combining  with  a  number  of  metals.    It  do* 
unite  with  lead  or  bismuth,  and  very  feebly  with 
mercury.     It  detonates  by  percussion  with  the 
oxygenated  muriates. 

Method  of  obtaining  iron. — The  general  pro- 
cess by  which  iron  is  extracted  from  its  ores,  is 
first  to  roast  them  by  a  strong  heat,  to  expel  the 
sulphur,  carbonic  acid,  and  other  mineralizers 
which  can  be  separated  by  heat  The  remaining 
ore,  being  reduced  to  small  pieces,  is  mixed  with 
charcoal,  or  coke  ;  and  i->  then  exposed  to  an  in- 
tense  heat,  in  a  close  furnace,  excited  by  bellows  ; 
the  oxygen  then  combines  with  the  c.:rbon, 
forming  carbonic  acid  ga-  during  the  process,  and 
the  oxide  is  reduced  to  its  metallic  state.  There 
are  likewise  some  fluxes  necessary  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  separation  of  the  melted  metal. 
The  matrix  of  the  iron  ore  is  generally  either  ar- 
gillaceous or  calcareous,  or  sometimes  a  portion 
of  silicious  earth  ;  but  whichever  of  these  earths 
is  present,  the  addition  of  one  or  both  of  the 
others  makes  a  proper  flux.  These  are  therefore 
added  in  due  proportion,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  ores  ;  and  this  mixture,  in  contact  with 
the  fuel,  is  exposed  toa  beat  sufficient  to  reduce 
the  oxide  to  its  metal^Htte. 

The  metal  thus  ofllKed,  and  called  smelted, 
pig,  or  cast  iron,  is  far  from  being  pure,  always 
retaining  a  considerable  quantity  of  carbon  and 
oxygen,  as  well  as  several  heterogeneous  ingre- 
dients. According  as  one  or  other  of  these  pre- 
dominates, the  property  of  the  metal  differs. 
Where  the  oxygen  is  present  in  a  large  propor- 
tion, the  colour  of  the  iron  is  whitish  grey  :  it  is 
extremely  brittle,  and  its  fracture  exhibits  an  ap- 
pearance of  crystallisation :  where  the  carbon 
exceeds,  it  is  of  a  dark  grey,  inclining  to  blue  or 
black,  and  is  less  brittle.  The  former  is  the 
white,  the  latter  the  black  crude  iron  of  com- 
merce. The  grey  is  intermediate  to  both.'  In 
many  of  these  states,  the  iron  is  much  more  fusi- 
ble than  when  pure :  hence  it  can  be  fused  and 
cast  into  any  form ;  and  when  suffered  to  cool 
slowly,  it  crystallizes  in  octahedra :  it  is  also 
much  more  brittle,  and  cannot  therefore  be 
either  flattened  under  the  hammer,  or  by  the  la- 
minating roll- 

To  obtain  the  iron  more  pure,  or  to  free  it  from 
the  carbon  with  which  it  is  combined  in  this  state, 
it  must  In-  refined  by  subjecting  it  to  the  opera- 
tions of  melting  and  forging.  By  the  former,  in 
which  the  metal  is  kept  in  fusion  for  some  time, 
and  constantly  kneaded  and  stirred,  the  carbon 
and  oxygen  it  contains  are  partly  combined, 
and  the  produced  carbonic  acid  p;as  is  expelled: 
the  metal  at  length  becomes  viscid  and  stiff;  it 
is  then  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  very  large 
hammer,  or  to  the  moie  equal,  but  less  forcible 
pressure  of  large  rollers,  by  which  the  remaining 
oxide  of  iron,  and  other  impurities,  not  consumed 
by  the  fusion,  are  pressed  out.  The  iron  is  now 
no  longer  granular  nor  crystallised  in  its  texture; 
it  is  fibrous,  soft,  ductile,  malleable,  and  totally 
infusible.  It  is  termed  forged,  wrought,  or  bar 
iron,  and  is  the  metal  in  a  purer  state,  though  far 
from  being  absolutely  pure. 

The  compounds  of  iron  arc  the  following  : 

1.  Oxides  ,-  of  which  there  are  two,  or  per- 
haps, three. 

1*/,  The  oxide,  obtained  either  by  digesting  an 
excess  of"  iron  filings  in  water,  by  the  coi 
tion  of  iron  wire  in  oxygen,  or  by  adding  pure 
ammonia  to  solution  of  green  copperas,  and  dry- 
ing the  precipitate  out  of  contact  of  air,  is  of  a 
black  colour,  becoming  white  by  its  union  with 
water,  in  the  hrdrate,  attrncUblc  by  the  m  , 
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V,ut  more  feebly  than  iron.  By  a  mean  of  the  ex- 
periments of  several  chemists,  its  composition 
seems  to  be, 

Iron,  100  77.82  3.5 

Oxygen,        28.5        22.18  1.0 

2d.,  Deutoxide  of  Gay  Lussac.  He  forms  it 
by  exposing  a  coil  of  fine  iron  Tire,  placed  in  an 
ignited  porcelain  tube,  to  a  current  of  steam,  as 
long  as  any  hydrogen  comes  over.  There  is  no 
danger,  he  says,  of  generating  peroxide  in  this 
experiment,  because  iron  once  in  the  state  of 
deutoxide,  has  no  such  affinity  tor  oxygen  as  to 
enable  it  to  decompose  water.  It  may  also,  he 
states,  be  procured  by  calcining  strongly  a  mix- 
ture of  1  part  of  iron  and  3  parts  of  the  red  oxyde 
in  a  stone  ware  crucible,  to  the  neck  of  which  a 
tube  is  adapted  to  cut  off  the  contact  of  air.  But 
this  process  is  less  certain  than  the  first,  because 
a  portion  of  peroxide  may  escape  the  reaction  of 
the  iron.  But  we  may  dispense  with  the  trouble 
of  making  it,  adds  Thenard,  because  it  is  found 
abundantly  in  nature.  He  refers  to  this  oxide, 
the  crystallised  specular  iron  ore  of  Elba,  Corsica, 
Dalecarlia,  and  Sweden.  He  also  classes  under 
this  oxide  all  the  magnet^iron  ores  ;  and  says, 
that  the  above  described^fetoxide  does  not  exist 
in  nature.  From  the  synthesis  of  this  oxide  by 
steam,  Gay  Lussac  has  determined  its  composi- 
tion to  be, 

Iron,  100  72.72 

Oxygen,  37.5  27.28 
3d,  The  red  oxide.  It  may  be  obtained  by  ig- 
niting the  nitrate,  or  carbonate  ;  by  calcining 
iron  in  open  vessels  ;  or  simply  by  treating  the 
rnetai  with  strong  nitric  acid,  then  washing  and 
drying  the  residuum.  Colcothar  of  vitriol,  or 
thorough  calcined  copperas,  may  be  considered  as 
peroxide  of  iron.  It  exists  abundantly  native  in 
the  red  iron  ores.  It  seems  to  be  a  compound  of, 
Iron,  100  70=4  primes, 

Oxygen,        43  30=3  primes. 

2.  Chlorides  of  iron  ;  of  which  there  are  two, 
first  examined  in  detail  by  Dr.  John  Davy. 

The  protochloride  may  be  procured  by  heating 
to  redness,  in  a  glass  tube  with  a  very  .small  ori- 
fice, the  residue  which  is  obtained  by  evapora- 
ting to  dryness  the  green  muriate  of  iron.  It  is  a 
fixed  substance,  requiring  a  red  heat  for  its 
fusion.  It  has  a  greyish  variegated  colour,  a  me- 
tallic splendour,  and'a  lamellar  texture. 

The  deutochlonde  may  be  formed  by  the  com- 
bustion of  iron  wire  in  chlorine  gas,  or  by  gently 
heatin,"-  the  green  muriate  in  a  glass  tube.  It  is 
the  vofatile  compound  described  by  Sir  H.  Davy 
in  his  celebrated  Bakeriun  lecture  on  oxyinuriatic 
acid.  It  condenses  after  sublimation,  in  the  form 
of  small  brilliant  iridescent  plates. 

3.  For  the  iodide  of  iron,  see  Iodine. 

4.  Suiphurets  of  iron  ;  of  which,  according 
to  Porrett,  there  are  four,  though  only  two  are 
usually  described,  his  protosulphuret  and  persul- 
phuret. 

5.  Carburets  of  iron.  These  compounds  torm 
steel,  and  probably  cast-iron  ;  though  the  latter 
contains  also  some  other  ingredients.  The  latest 
practical  researches  on  the  constitution  of  these 
carburets,  are  those  of  Daniel. 

6.  Salts  of  iron. 

1.  Protacetate  of  iron  forms  small  prismatic 
crystals,  of  a  green  colour,  a  sweetish  styptic 

2.  Peracetate  of  iron  forms  a  reddish-brown 
uncrystallisable  solution,  much  used  by  the  cali- 
co-printers, and  prepared  by  keeping  iron  turn- 
ings, or  pieces  of  old  iron,  for  six  months  im- 
mersed in  redistilled  pyroligU'>Us  acid. 

3    Protarseniate  ot  iron  exists  native  in  cry?- 
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tals,  and  may  be  formed  in  a  pulverulent  state, 
by  pouring  arseniate  of  ammonia  into  sulphate  of 
iron. 

4.  Perarseniate  of  iron  may  be  formed  by 
pouring  arseniate  of  ammonia  into  peracetate  of 
iron  ;  or  by  boiling  nitric  acid  on  the  protarse- 
niate.     It  is  insoluble. 

5.  Antimoniate  of  iron  is  white,  becoming 
yellow,  iusoluble. 

6.  Borate,  pale  yellow,  insoluble. 

7.  Benzi-ate,  yrllow,  insoluble. 

8.  Protocarbonate,  greenish,  soluble. 

9.  Percarbonale,  brown,  insoluble. 

10.  Chromate,  blackish,        do. 

11.  Protocitrate,  brown-crystals,  soluble. 

12.  Protofeiroprussiate,  white,  insoluble. 

13.  Perferropmssiate,  white,        do. 

This  constitutes  the  beautiful  pigment  called 
prussiau  blue. 

14.  Protogallate,  colourless,  soluble. 

15.  Pergullate,  purple,  insoluble. 

16.  Protomuriate,  green  crystals,  very  soluble, 

17.  Pcrmuriate,  brown,  uncrystallizable,  very 
soluble. 

18.  Protonitrate,  pale  green,  soluble. 

19.  Pemitrate,  brown,  do. 

20.  Protoxalate,  green  prisms,  do. 

21.  Peroxalate,  yellow,  scarcely  soluble. 

22.  Protophosphate,  blue,  insoluble. 

23.  Perphosphate,  white,         do. 

24.  Protosuccinale,  brown  crystals,  soluble. 

25.  Persuccinate,  brownish-red,  insoluble. 

26.  Protosulphate,  green  vitriol,  or  copperas. 
It  is  generally  formed  by  exposing  native  pyrites 
to  air  and  moisture,  when  the  sulphur  and  iron 
both  absorb  oxygen,  and  form  the  salt. 

27.  Persulphate.  Of  this  salt  there  seems  to 
be  four  or  more  varieties,  having  a  ferreous  base, 
which  consists  by  Porrett,  of  4  primes  iron  +3 
oxygen  =  10  in  weight,  from  which  their  consti- 
tution may  be  learned. 

The  tartrate  and  pertartrate  of  iron  may  also  be 
formed  ;  or  by  digesting  cream  of  tartar  with 
water  or  iron  filings,  a  triple  salt  may  be  obtained, 
formerly  called  tartarized  tincture  of  Mars. 

These  salts  have  the  following  general  charac- 
ters : — 

1.  Most  of  them  are  soluble  in  water  ;  those 
with  the  protoxide  for  a  base,  are  generally  crys- 
tallisable  ;  those  with  the  peroxide,  are  gene- 
rally not ;  the  former  are  insoluble,  the  latter  so- 
luble in  alkohol 

2.  Ferroprussiate  of  potassa  throws  down  a 
blue  precipitate,  or  one  becoming  blue  in  the  air. 

3.  Infusion  ol  galls  gives  u  dark  purple  precipi- 
tate, or  one  becoming  so  in  the  air. 

4.  Hydrosulphuret  of  potassae  or  ammonia 
gives  a  black  precipitate  ;  but  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen merely  deprives  the  solutions  of  iron  of  their 
yellow-brown  colour. 

5.  Phosphate  of  soda  gives  a  whitish  precipt-" 
tate. 

6.  Benzoate  of  ammonia,  yellow. 

7.  Succinate  of  ammonia,  flesh-coloured  with 
the  peroxide. 

The  general  medicinal  virtues  of  iron,  and  the 
several  preparations  of  it,  are  to  constrin^e  the 
fibres,  to  quicken  the  circulation,  to  promote  the 
different  secretions  in  the  remoter  parts,  and  at  the 
same  time  lo  repress  inordinate  discharges  into  the 
intestinal  tube.  By  the  use  of  chalybeate*,  tin; 
pulse  is  very  scn.-ib!y  raised,  the  colour  of  the 
face,  though  before  pale,  changes  to  a  florid  red; 
the  alvme,  urinary,  and  cuticular  excretions,  are 
increased. 

When  given  improperly,  or  to  excess,  mm  pro- 
duces headache,   anxiety,  bents  the  body.  au| 


.until)-, 
rnach,   spasms,  :ui<l   pains  of  the 

ol  (lchility  and  re- 
vive hemorrhages  ;  in  dyspepsia, 
rilornsjy  :  inmost  of  the  cai 
.,  been  recommended  as  a  specific 
\\  here  cither  »  preternatural  die- 
n  el  ii  itural  secretion*.  pro- 
'ii  a  languor,  or  »lu  'gishness  of  the  fluids, 

lids,  tin-  metal,  bj 

n  ition  "I  tbj  former  and  the  strength  "I 

r,  will  suppress  1 1.*-  fro*,  or  remove  the 

lit  where  the  circulation  is  already 

too  quick,  Qm  tolidt  too  tease  and  rigid,  where 

trictare,  or  spasmodic  contraction 

oi  the  ressels,  iron,  and  all  the  preparations  of 

it,  «ill  aggravate  both  diseases.    Iron  probably 

has  bo  a'tion  on  the  bod*  when  taken  into  the 

unless  it  be  oxidised.     Hut  daring  its 

ent,  hydrogen  gas  is   evolved,  and   ac- 

,    H.  "find    thai    fioetid   eructations   and 

n   considered  at  proofs  ot  the  me- 

iving  taken  effect.     It  can  only  be  <x- 

bJtrited  internally  in  tlu   state  of  ftlingt,  which 

■iv.  n  iii  dotes  iroio  five  to  twenty  grains. 

!•,,!,    v.ire    i-    to    lie   pi  clcrreil  lor  pharmaceutical 

preparationa,  both  because,  i<  is  the  most  conve- 
•  .u  ni  form,  and  because  it  is  the  purest  iron. 

The  medicinal  preparation!  of  iron  now  in  use 
r.rr  :  — 

I.  Subcarbonas  fern.  Sec  Ftrri  subcar- 
(>ona*. 

I    Sni|ih.is  i«  ii i .    Set   Fern  tulphas. 

i  uin  tarUrhutum.  See  Ferrum  tartar* 
izatum. 

1  l,n|iior  ferri  alkalini.  See  / '<  rri  oll.uttrii 
,  Iquor, 

:,.  Tisctnra  act  tatii  ferri.  See  Tineturafi  rri 
ncetati*. 

6.  Tincture  muriatis  fern.    Sec  Tincturafer- 

uilix. 

7.  i'mrtura  ferri  ammoniati.  Sec  Tmctura 
ferri  ammoniati. 

&  \  muni  ferri.      See  Yiniim  J<  , 

rum  ammoniatum.    Sec  Ferrtanamnw- 

.  y.inlum. 

10.  •  Kvdum  ferri  rubrum.     Sec  Oxydvmfi  rri 

II.  Oxyduui  ferri  B  "'  ydum/n  I  I 
nigrum. 

[RON-FLINT.     This  occurs  in  veins  of  iron- 
iinl  iii  trap-roeka,  neat   Bristol,  and  in 
i  Germany. 
IRRITABILITY,  (irritabiliia* ;  from  Writo, 
to  provoke.)     Vit  vanta  of  Heller.     Vueitalu 
i.  r.     OtciUation  oi   Boerhaave.    Tonic 
power  of  Stahl.    Muscular  power  of  Bell.    Inhe- 
rent power  ol  Cullen.     Tin  contractility  of  mus- 
cular Qbrat,  or  ■  property  ptculiar  to  muscles, 

lillnv  contract  upon  the  application  of 
certain  stimuli,  without  a  consciousness  of  action. 
This  power  m. iv  he  teen  in  the  tremulous  oan- 

"I    muscles  when  lacerated,  or  when  en- 

•  I  irom  the  body   in  operations. 

ben  the  bod]  is  dead  to  all  appearance, 

US  power  is  BOM,    this  contractile 

■•ii   yields,    and 

■  d.     It   is  by   this  inherent 

^mii  th.it  a  cut  muscle    contracts,    and  leaves  a 

bus,  thai  a  cut  artery  shrinki  and  grow*  tuff  af- 
•'  i  death  Tins  irritability  ol  muscles  is  ..>  i.u 
independent  ol  aerret.  and  to  little  eoaaected 
irith  feeling,  which  is  the  province  oi  the  nerves, 

that,  npon  il dating  anj  muscle  by  touching  it 

l  a  th  .i  sharp  pout, 

'.   lllt'ai.'h  It. 


ting  with  the  metallic  conductors,  as  those  ol 
ver,  or  zinc,  the  muscle  instantly  contracts,  al- 
though the  nerve  of  that  muscle  be  tied ;  although 
the  nerve  be  cut  so  as  to  separate  the  muscle  en- 
tirely from  all  connection  with  the  system  ;  al- 
though the  muscle  be  separated  from  the  body; 
although  the  creature  upon  which  the  experiment 
is  performed  may  have  lost  all  sense  of  feeling, 
and  have  been  long  apparently  dead.  Thus  s» 
muscle,  cut  from  the  limb,  trembles  and  palpitates 
a  longtime  after  ;  the  heart,  separated  from  the 
body,  contracts  when  irritated  ;  the  bowels,  when 
torn  from  the  body,  continue  their  peristaltic  mo- 
tion, so  as  to  roll  upon  the  table,  ceasing  to  an- 
swer to  stimuli  only  when  they  become  stiff  and 
cold ;  and  too  often,  in  the  human  body,  the  vis 
insita  loses  the  exciting  power  of  the  nerves,  and 
then  palsy  ensues  ;  or,  losing  all  governance  of  the 
nerves,  the  vis  insita,  actintr  without  the  regula- 
ting power,  falls  into  partial  or  general  convul- 
sions. Even  in  vegetables,  as  in  the  sensitive 
plant,  this  contractile  power  lives.  Thence 
comes  the  distinction  between  the  irritability  of 
muscles  and  the  sensibility  of  nerves:  for  the 
irritability  of  muscles  survives  the  animals,  as 
when  it  is  active  afteajfjeath  :  survives  the  life  of 
the  part,  or  the  fecfflaP  of  the  whole  system,  as 
in  universal  palsy,  where  the  vital  motions  con- 
tinue entire  and  perfect,  and  where  the  muscles, 
though  not  obedient  to  the  will,  are  subject  to  ir- 
regular and  violent  actions;  audit  survives  the 
connection  with  the  rest  of  the  system,  as  when 
animals  very  tenacious  of  life,  arc  cut  into  parts  ; 
but  sensibility,  the  property  of  the  nerves,  gives 
the  .various  modifications  ol  sense,  a*  vision,  hear- 
ing, and  the  rest ;  gives  also  the  general  sense  of 
pleasure  or  pain,  and  makes  the  system,  accord- 
ing to  its  various  conditions,  feel  vigorous  and 
healthy,  or  weary  and  low.  And  thus  the  eye 
feels  and  the  skin  Iccls  :  but  their  appointed  stim- 
uli produce  no  emotions  in  these  parts  ;  they  are 
sensible,  but  not  irritable.  The  heart,  the  intes- 
tines, the  urinary  bladder,  and  all  the  muscles  of 
voluntary  motion,  answer  to  stimuli  with  a  quick 
and  forcible  contraction;  and  yet  they  hardly 
feel  the  stimuli  by  which  these  contractions  are 
produced,  or  at  least,  they  do  not  convey  th.nf 
feeling  to  the  brain.  There  is  no  consciousness 
of  present  stimulus  in  those  parts  which  are  call- 
ed into  action  by  the  impulse  of  the  nerves,  and 
at  the  command  oi  the  will ;  so  that  muscular 
parts  have  all  the  irritability  of  the  system,  with 
but  little  feeling,  and  that  little  owing  to  the 
nerves  which  enter  into  their  substance  ;  while 
nerves  have  all  the  sensibility  of  the  system,  but 
no  motion. 

The  discovery  of  this  singular  property  belong* 
to  our  countryman  Glisson ;  but  Baron  Haller 
must  lie  considered  at  the  first  who  clearly  point- 
ed out  its  existence,  and  proved  it  to  be  the  cause 
of  muscular  motion. 

The  laws  of  irritability,  according  to  Dr. 
Crichton,  are,  1.  After  every  action  in  an  irrita- 
ble part,  a  state  of  rest,  or  cessation  from  motion, 
must  take  place  before  the  irritable  part  can  be 
again  incited  to  action.  If,  by  an  act  of  volition, 
we  throw  any  of  our  muscles  into  action,  tha'  ac- 
tion can  only  be  continued  for  a  certain  space  of 
time;  the  muscle  becomes  relaxed,  notwithstanding 
all  our  endeavours  to  the  contrary,  and  remains  a 
certain  time  in  that  relaxed  state,  before  it  can 
be  again  thrown  into  action.  2.  Each  irritable. 
part  has  a  certain  portion  or  quantity  of  the  prin- 
ciple ol  irritability  which  is  natural  to  it,  partot 
which  it  loses  during  action,  or  from  the  applica- 
tion ol  stimuli.  3.  By  a  process  wholly  unknown 
i«  us.  n  regains  this  lost  quantity  during  its  repose 
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or  state  of  rest.  In  order  to  express  the  different 
quantities  of  irritability  in  any  part,  we  say  that 
it  is  either  more  or  less  redundant,  or  more  or  less 
defective.  It  becomes  redundant  in  a  part  when 
the  stimuli  which  are  calculated  to  act  on  that  part 
are  withdrawn,  or  withheld  tor  a  certain  length 
of  time,  because  then  no  action  can  take  place  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  application  ol  sti- 
muli causes  it  to  be  exhausted,  or  to  be  deficient, 
not  only  by  exciting  action,  but  by  some  steret 
influence,  the  nature  of  which  has  not  yet  been  de- 
tected ;  for  it  is  a  circumstaucc  extremely  deser- 
ving of  attention,  that  an  irritable  part,  or  body, 
.may  be  suddenly  deprived  of  its  irritability  by 
powerful  stimuli,  and  yet  no  apparent  muscular 
or  vascular  action  takes  place  aj  the  time.  A 
certain  quantity  of  spirits,  taken  at  once  into  the 
stomach,  kills  almost  as  instantaneously  as  light- 
ning does  :  the  same  thing  may  be  observed  of 
some  poisons,  as  opium,  distilled  laurel-water, 
the  juice  of  the.  cerbera  ahovai,  he.  4.  Each  ir- 
ritable part  has  stimuli  which  are  peculiar  to  it, 
and  which  are  intended  to  support  its  natural  ac- 
tion :  thus,  blood,  which  is  the  stimulus  proper  to 
the  heart  and  arteries,  if,  by  any  accident  it  gets 
into  the  stomach,  produceuickness,  or  vomiting. 
If  the  gall,  which  is  the  natural  stimulus  to  the 
ducts  of  the  liver,  the  gall-bladder,  and  the  in- 
testines, is  by  any  accident  effused  into  the  cavity 
of  the  peritonaeum,  it  excites  too  great  action  of 
the  vessels  of  that  part,  and  induces  inflammation. 
The  urine  does  not  irritate  the  tender  fabric  of 
the  kidneys,  ureters,  or  bladder,  except  in  such  a 
degree  as  to  preserve  their  healthy  action  ;  but  if 
it  be  effused  into  the  cellular  membrane,  it  bi^ngs 
on  such  a  violent  action  of  the  vessels  of  these 
parts,  as  to  produce  gangrene.  Such  stimuli  anJ^, 
called  habitual  stimuli  ol  parts.  5.  Each  irrita- 
ble part  differs  from  the  rest  in  regard  to  the 
quantity  of  irritability  which  it  possesses.  This' 
law  explains  to  us  the  reason  of  the  great  diversity 
which  we  observe  in  the  action  of  various  irrita- 
ble parts  :  thus  the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion 
can  remain  a  long  time  in  a  state  of  action,  and  if 
it  be  continued  as  long  as  possible,  another  con- 
siderable portion  of  time  is  required  before  they 
regain  the  irritability  they  lost ;  but  the  heart  and 
arteries  have  a  more  short  and  sudden  action,  and 
their  state  of  rest  i3  equally  so.  The  circular 
muscles  of  the  intestines  have  also  a  quick  action 
and  short  rest.  The  urinary  bladder  does  not 
fully  regain  the  irritability  it  loses  during  its  con- 
traction for  a  considerable  space  of  time  ;  the  ves- 
sels which  separate  and  throw  out  the  menstrual 
discharge,  'act,  in  general,  for  three  or  four  days, 
and  do  not  regain  the  irritability  they  lose  for  a 
lunar  month.  6.  All  stimuli  produce  action  in  pro- 
portion to  their  irritating  powers.  As  a  person 
approaches  his  hand  to  the  fire,  the  action  of  all 
the  vessels  in  the  skin  is  increased,  and  it  glows 
with  heat ;  if  the  hand  be  approached  still  nearer, 
the  action  is  increased  to  such  an  unusual  degree 
as  to  occasion  redness  and  pain ;  and  if  it  be  con- 
tinued too  long,  teal  inflammation  takes  place  ; 
but  if  this  heat  be  continued,  the  part  at  last  loses 
its  irritability,  and  a  sphacelus  or  gangrene  ensues. 
7.  The  action  of  every  stimulus  is  in  an  inverse 
ratio  to  the  frequency  of  its  application.  A  small 
quantity  of  spirits  taken  into  the  stomach,  in- 
creases the  action  of  its  muscular  coat,  and  also 
of  its  various  vessels,  so  that  digestion  is  thereby 
facilitated.  If  the  same  quantity,  however,  be 
taken  frequently,  it  loses  its  effect.  In  order  to 
produce  the  same  effect  as  at  first,  a  larger  quanti- 
ty is  necessary  ;  and  hence  the  origin  of  dram- 
drinking.    8.  The  more  the,  irritability  of  a  part 
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is  accumulated,  the  more  that  part  is  disposed 
be  acted  upon.     It  is  on  this  account  that  tin 
tivity  of  all  animals,  while  in  perfect  health 
much  livelier  in  the  morning  than  at  any  , 
part  of  the  day  ;  for,  during  the  night,  tin   irri 
bility  of  the  whole   frame,  and   'specially  that  of 
the  muscles  destined  for  labour,  via   the  B>0  - 
for  voluntary   action,   is  re-accunuiiated.     The 
same  law  explains  why  digestion  goes  on   m 
rapidly  the  first  hour  after  food  is  swallow  d  I 
at  any  other  time  ;    and  it  also  accounts  for   tin 
great  danger  that   accrues  to  a  famished  person 
upoirfirst  taking  in  food.     9.  If  the  stimuli  which 
keep  up  the  action  of  any  irritable  body  be  with- 
drawn for  too  great  a  length  of  time,  that  pro< 
on  which  the  formation  ol  the  principle  depends 
is  gradually  diminished,  and  at  last  entirely  de- 
stroyed.    When  the  irritability  of  the  systu 
too  quickly  exhausted  by  heat,  as  is  the  case  iu 
certain  warm  climates,  the  application  of  cold  in- 
vigorates the  frame,  because  cold  is  a  mere  di- 
minution of  the  overplus  of  that  stimulus  which 
was  causing  the  rapid  consumption  of  the  princi- 
ple.    Under  such  or  similar  circumstances,  there- 
fore, cold  is  a  tonic  remedy ;  but  if,  in  a  climate 
naturally  cold,  a  person  were  to  go  into  a  cold 
bath,  and  not  soon  return  into  a  warmer  atmos- 
phere, it  would  destroy  life  just  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  many  poor  people  who  have  no  comfortable 
dwellings  are  often  destroyed  from  being  too  long 
exposed  to  the  cold  in  winter.    Upon  the  first  ap- 
plication of  cold  the  irritability  is  accumulated, 
and  the  vascular  system  therefore  is  exposed  to 
great  action  ;  but,  after  a  certain  time,  all  action 
is  so  much  diminished,  that  the  process,  whatever 
it  be,  on  which  the  formation  of  the  irritable  prin- 
ciple depends,  is  entirely  lost.     For  further  infor- 
mation on  this  interesting  subject,  see  Dr.  Crich- 
ton  on  Mental  Derangement. 
.  IRRITATION.     Irritatio.     The  action  pro- 
duced by  any  stimulus. 

ISATIS.  (Is-anj  of  Dioscorides,  and  Inatis  of 
Pliny,  the  derivation  of  which  is  unknown.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linn;ean 
system.  Class,  Tetradynamia ;  Order,  Sili- 
quosa.      * 

Isatis  flNCTORiA.  Glastum.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  plant  used  for  dyeing,  called 
woad.     It  is  said  to  be  adstringent. 

I'sca.  A  sort  of  fungous  excrescence  of  the 
oak,  or  of  the  hazel,  &c.  The  ancients  used  it 
as  the  moderns  used  moxa. 

ISCHiE'MON.  (From  (a^a),  to  restrain,  and 
aifin,  blood.)  A  name  for  any  medicine  which 
restrains  or  stops  bleeding. 

Isch.«'mum.     A  species  of  Andropogon. 

I'SCHIAS.  (lextas;  from  taxiov,  the  hip.) 
A  rheumatic  affection  of  the  hip-joint.  See 
Rheumatismus. 

ISCHIATOCE'LE.  (From  icXiov,  the  hip. 
and  Kti\ri,  a  rupture. )  Ischiocele.  An  intestinal 
rupture,  through  the  sciatic  ligaments. 

Ischio-cavernosuss.     See  Erector  penis. 

Ischioce'le.     See  hchiatocele. 

I'SCHIUM.  (From  kt^is,  the  loin  :  so  named 
because  it  is  near  the  loin. )  A  bone  of  the  ptlvi? 
of  the  foetus,  and  a  part  of  the  os  innominatum  ol 
the  adult.     See  Innominatum  os. 

"ISCHNOPHO'NIA.  (From  ,*yvoi,  blender, 
and  cjxavri,  the  voice.)  1.  A  shrillness  of  the 
voice. 

2.  A  hesitation  of  speech,  or  a  stammering. 

Ischure'tica.  (From  (o^ou^i a,  a  suppression 
of  the  urine.)  Medicines  which  relieve  a  sup- 
pression of  the  urine. 

ISOHU'RIA.      (From  ,ay<of  to  restrain- 
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,  and  order 
1. 11.     There  are  (our  species 

I.  hekwiii  renalu,  coming  alter  a  disease  oi 
iviili  a  troublesome  sense  of  weight 
in  that  part. 

.  after  a   disease  of  the 
pain  or  uneasiness  in  the 
I 

marked   by  a   frequent 

iter,  '.villi  I  swelling  of  the  hy- 

trium,  and  pain  at  the  n<  ck  of  Ibe  bladder. 

marked  by  a  fr<  guenl 

.    to  wake    water,  with  a  swelling  oi  the 

irn,    and    pain    of    some    part   of  the 

urethra. 

win  n  there  ii  a  frequent  desire  o'  making  wa- 

ter,  attended  with  much  diffieolty  in  voiding  it, 

the  complaint  is  called   a  dysnry,  or  strangury  ; 

aid  When  there   is  ■  total  suppression  of  urine, 

D  by  the  name  of  an  ischury.     Both 

iria  and  dysuria  arc  distinguished  into  acute, 

when  arising  in  consequence  of  inflammation  : 

.mi  anionic,  when  proceeding  from  any  other 

.1   eatcnlui,  he. 

.    rise  to  these 
lamination  of  the  urethra,  occasioned 
i    h\  venereal  lOrea  or  by  a  use  of  acrid  in- 
U,  tumour  or  ulcer  of  the   prostate  gland, 
inflammation  "l  the  bladder  or  kidneys,  consider- 
.1 1  ol   the   hemorrhoidal   vein-, 
i  lodgement  of  indurated  necei  in  Ihe  rectum, 
,.  al   the  ii" -k  of  the  bladder,  the  absorption 
otharidea  applied  externally   or  taken  inter- 
nally, and  excess  in  drinking  either  spirituous  or 
ui  liquor*;    but  particle*  of  grovel  sticking 
at  the  tuck  of  the  bladder,  or  lodging  in  the  ure- 
thra, and  thereby  producing  irritation,  prove  the 
most  frequent  cause.     Gouty  matter  falling  on 
the  in  ck  of  the  bladder,  will  sometimes  occasion 
these  complaint*. 

In  d]  -toy  there  ii  a  frequent  inclination  to  make 

ti  r,  attended  with  a  smarting  pain,  heat,  and 

difficulty  in  roiding  it,  together  with  a  sense  of 

rtdneai  in  the  region  ol  the  bladder.    The  symp- 

tiuii-  often  vary,  however,  according  to  the  cause 

ch  has  liven  use  t>>  It.    It  it  proceed*  from 

ilcului  in  the  kidney,  or  ureter,  besides  the 

l  tiona  mentioned,  it  will  be  accompanied  with 

■  i,  vomiting,  and  acute  pains  in  the  loins  and 

the    ureter  and   kidney  ol   the   side  al- 
i   ;       \\  In  n   i  stone  in  the  bladder,  or  gravel 

■  urethra,  i-  the  cause,  an  acute  pain  will  be 
telt  at  the  (nd  of  the  penis,  particularly  on  void- 
ing the  last  drops  of  urine,  and  the  stream  of  wa- 

iriH  either  be  divided  into  two,  or  be  dis- 
charged in  a  twitted  manner,  not  unlike  a  cork- 
W.  II  i  -iiirhus  dl  the  prostate  gland  has 
mind  the  suppression  or  difficulty  of  urine, 
n  I  indolent  tumour,  unattended  with  any 
•  linn,  in  re.idiU  be  leh  in  the  pcrinauun, 
.  Introducing  the  finger  in  ano. 

;  in  attended  with  much  danger. 

unl<  :,  it   ihould  terminate  in   a  total 

traction.    Itchnry  nun  alwayi    be  regarded 

nniplaint    when    it   continues  for 

great  distention 

|ui  iii  inflammation  which  ensue. 

In  those  coses  m  a  boogie  uor  a  ra- 
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iuced,  the  event,  in  all  proba- 
bility, will  be  fatal,  as  few  patients  will  submit 
to  the  only  other  means  of  drawing  off  the 
urine  before  a  considerable  degree  of  inflam- 
mation and  tendency  to  gangrene  have  taken 
place. 

[SERINE.  (So  called  from  the  river  Iser, 
near  the  origin  of  which  it  is  found.)  An  iron 
black-coloured  ore. 

[SING LASS.     See  Irhthyocolla. 

ISO'CHRONOS.  (From  toos,  equal,  and 
Xi'oioi,  time.)  Preserving  an  equal  distance  of 
time  between  the  beats  ;  applied  to  the  pulse. 

Iso'CRATES.       (From  (co,,  equal,  and  Kcpavwfil, 

to  mix.)     Wine  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
water. 

ISO'DkOMUS.  (From  inos,  equal,  and  (Jpi^oj, 
a  course.)     The  same  as  Isochronos. 

Isopy'rum.  (From  oro;,  equal,  and  rep,  fire  : 
so  named  from  its  flame-coloured  flower.)  The 
Aquilegia  vulgaris. 

IRO'TONT'S.  (From  ,<ros,  equal,  and  roeoi, 
extension.)  Applied  to  fever*  which  are  of  equal 
strength  during  the  whole  of  the  paroxysm. 

ISSUE.  Fonlicv^u.  An  artificial  ulcer  made, 
by  cutting  a  portionrnf  the  skin,  and  burying  a 
pea  or  some  other  substance  in  it,  so  as  to  produce 
a  discharge  of  purulent  matter. 

I'STHMION.  ( t^rom  ioOjios,  a  narrow  piece  of 
land  between  two  seas.)  The  fauces  narrow  pas- 
sage between  the  mouth  and  gullet. 

Isthmus  viEUSSENII.  The  ridge  surrounding 
the  remains  of  the  foramen  ovale,  in  the  right  au- 
ricle of  the  human  heart. 

Ithmoi'des.     See  Ethmoides. 

ItINERa/rioM.  (From  iter,  a  way.)  The 
cafheter;  also  a  staff  used  in  cutting  for  the 
stone. 

ITIS.  From  the  time  of  Boerhaave,  visceral 
inflammations  have  been  generally  distinguished 
by  anatomical  terms  derived  from  the  organ  af- 
fected, with  the  Greek  term  itis,  added  as  a 
suffix  ;  as  cephalitis,  &c.  Hit  is  sufficiently 
significant  of  its  purpose ;  it  is  immediately  de- 
rived from  it/tai,  which  is  itself  a  ramification 
from  iui,  and  imports,  not  merely  action,  "put- 
ting or  going  forth,"  which  is  the  strict  and  sim- 
ple meaning  of  £W,  but  action  in  its  fullest  urgency, 
"  violent  or  impetuous  action."  When  this  term 
then  is  added  to  the  genitive  case  of  the  Greek 
name  of  an  organ,  it  means  inflammation  of  that 
viseus  :  hence  hepatitis,  nephritis,  gastritis,  car- 
ditis, mean  inflammation  of  the  liver,  kidney, 
stomach,  heart. — Good. 

I'va  pecanga.     See  Smilax  sursapitrillu. 

IVORY.  The  tusk,  or  tooth  of  defence  of  the 
male  elephant.  It  is  an  intermediate  substance 
between  bone  and  horn.  The  dust  is  occasion- 
ally boiled  to  form  jelly,  instead  of  isinglass,  for 
which  it  is  a  bad  substitute.  In  100  parte  there 
are  24  gelatin,  61  phosphate  of  lime,  and  0.1  car- 
bonate of  lime. 

IVY.     See  Hcdera  helix. 

Iry,  ground.     See  Glecoma  hederaced. 

Ivy-gum      See  Hedera  hclis. 

I'xia.  (From  i£y$,  glue.)  I.  A  name  of  the 
Curluia  guiiimiftra,  Iron  its  viscous  juice. 

J.  (From  (£o/i«i,  to  proceed  from.)  A  preter- 
natural distention  of  the  wins. 

LxiNE.     See  Carlina  eummifera. 
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t/A'CEA.  (tyuw  prodesl  hominibus  Irislilia 
jacentibus ;  because  it  resists  sorrow  ;  or  from 
laonat,  to  heal.)  The  herb  pansey,  or  heart's-ease. 
See  Viola  tricolor. 

Jaceranta  tinga.     See  Acoras  calamus. 

.Taci'nthus.     See  Hyacinthus. 

Jack-by-thc-hedge.     See  Erysimum  alliaria. 

JACOB^E'A.  (Named  because  it  was  dedi- 
cated to  St.  James,  or  because  it  was  directed  to 
be  gathered  about  the  feast  of  that  saint. )  See 
Senecio  Jacobeea. 

JADE.     See  Nephrite. 

Jagged  leaf.     See  Erosns. 

JALAP.     See  Convolvulus  jalapa. 

JALA'PA.     See  Convolvulus  jalapa. 
^  JALA'PIUM.     (From  Chal.apa,  or  Xalapa, 
in  New  Spain,  whence  it  is  brought. )     See  Con- 
volvulus jalapa. 

Jalappa  alba.  White  jalap.  See  Convol- 
vulus mecoacan. 

JAMAICA  BARK.      See  Cinchona  caribeeu. 

JAMAICA  PEPPER.     See  Myrtus pimento* 

Ja'mblichi  sai.es.  A  preparation  with  sal- 
ammoniac,  some  aromatic  ingredients,  &c.  so 
called  from  Jamblichus,  the  inventor. 

JA'NITOR.  (From  janua,  a  gate.)  The 
pylorus,  so  called  from  its  being,  as  it  were,  the 
door  or  entrance  of  the  intestines. 

Japan  earth.     See  Acacia  catechu. 

Japo'nica  terra.  (So  called  from  the  place 
it  came  from.)     Sec  Acacia  catechu. 

JARGON.     See  Zircon. 

JA'SMINUM.  (Jasminum  ;  from  jasmen, 
Arab. ;  or  from  tov,  a  violet,  and  ooy/i/,  odour,  on 
account  of  the  fine  odour  of  the  flowers.)  1. 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lininean 
system.     Class,  Diandria;  Order,  Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopocial  name  of  the  jessamine. 
See  Jasminum  officinale.    ' 

Jasminum  officinale.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  jessamine-tree.  The  flowers  of  this  beau- 
tiful piant  have  a  very  fragrant  smell,  and  a  bit- 
ter taste.  They  afford,  by  distillation,  an  essen- 
tial oil,  which  is  much  esteemed  in  Italy  to 
nib  paralytic  limbs,  and  in  the  cure  of  rheuma- 
i  ic  pains. 

JASPER.  A  subspecies  of  rhomboidal  quartz, 
according;  '  to  Jameson,  who  enumerates  five 
kinds :  Egyptian,  striped,  porcelain,  common, 
agate  jasper. 

JA'TROPHA.  (Most  probably  from  talpos, 
a  physician. )  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linncean  system.  Class,  Monozcia;  Or- 
der, Monadelphia. 

Jatropiia  curcas.  The  systematic  name  of 
a  plant  the  seeds  of  which  resemble  the  castor- 
oil  seeds.  Ricinus  major ;  Ricinoides ;  Pineus 
purgans ;  Pinhones  indici ;  Fuba  cathartica  ; 
Nux  cathartica  ;  Americana;  Nux  barbaden- 
sis.  The  seed  or  nut  so  called  in  the  pharmaco- 
pceias  is  oblong  and  black,  the  produce  of  the 
Jatropha— foliis  cordatis  angulatis  of  LinmEus. 
It  affords  a  quantity  of  oil,  which  is  given,  in 
many  places,  as  the  castor-oil  is  in  this  country, 
to  which  it  is  very  nearly  allied.  The  seeds  of 
the  Jatropha  multifida  are  of  an  oval  and  trian- 
gular shape,  of  a  pale  brown  colour,  are  called 
purging-nuts,  and  give  out  a  similar  oil. 

Jatropha  elastica.  The  juice  of  this  plant 
affords  an  elastic  gum.    See  Caoutchouc. 

<Jatrofha  nanihot.     This  is   the  plant 
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which  affords  the  Cassada  root.  ( 'ttttada  ;  i  ,. 
cat?*;  Cassava;  Cassava;  PaindeMada 
Ricinus  minor;  Maniot ;  Yucca;  Manibar: 
Aipi ;  Aipima  rorera;  Aipipoca;  Janipha. 
The  leaves  are  boiled,  and  eaten  as  we  do  spi- 
nnch.  The  root  abounds  with  a  milky  juice 
and  every  part,  when  raw,  is  a  fatal  poison.  It 
is  remarkable  that  the  poisonous  quality  is  de- 
stroyed by  heat :  hence  the  juice  is  boiled  with 
meat,  pepper,  &c.  into  a  wholesome  boun,  and 
what  remains  after  expressingthe  juice,  is  formed 
into  cakes  or  meal,  the  principal  fond  of  the  in- 
habitants. This  plant,  which  is  a  native  of  three- 
quarters  of  the  world,  is  one  of  the  most  advan- 
tageous gifts  of  Providence,  entering  into  the 
composition  of  innumerable  preparations  of  uu 
economical  nature. 

Cassada  roots  yield  a  great  quantity  of  starch, 
called  tapioca,  exportcd'in  little  lumps  by  :he 
Brazilians,  and  now  well  known  to  us  as  a  diet 
for  sick  and  weakly  persons. 

JEBB,  John,  was  born  at  London  in  1736. 
He  was  originally  devoted  to  the  church,  and, 
after  studying  at  Cambridge,  entered  into  orders, 
and  obtained  a  living  in  Norfolk  in  1764.  The 
year  following,  be  published,  in  conjunction  with 
two  friends,  a  selection  from  Newton's  Principia, 
with  notes,  which  was  highly  esteemed.  Ife 
soon  after  returned  to  Cambridge,  and  engaged 
warmly  as  an  advocate  for  a  reform  in  church 
and  state,  as  well  as  in  the  discipline  of  that  uni- 
versity. At  length,  in  1775,  he  resigned  all  his 
offices  in  the  church,  the  established  doctrines  of 
which  be  did  not  approve;  and  determined  upon 
entering  into  the  medical  profession.  He  soon 
qualified  himself  for  this,  obtained  a  diploma  from 
St.  Andrews,  and  was  admitted  a  licentiate  of  the 
London  College  of  Physicians  :  and  in  the  same 
year,  1778,  he  was  elected  a  lellow  of  the  Royal 
Society.  In  1782,  he  published  "  Select  Cases 
of  Paralysis  of  the  Lower  Extremities  ;"  which 
tend  to  support  the  practice  of  Pott,  of  applying 
caustics  near  the  spine.  To  this  work  is  added, 
an  interesting  description  of  a  very  rare  disease, 
catalepsy.  The  warmth  of  his  political  senti- 
ments, however,  obstructed  his  professional  ca- 
reer ;  and  the  various  fatigues,  and  anxieties,  to 
which  he  exposed  himsellfin  order  to  further  his 
benevolent  designs,  exhausted  his  constitution  so 
much,  that  he  sunk  a  premature  victim  in  1786. 
Jecora'ria.  (From  jecur,  the  liver :  so 
named  Irom  its  supposed  efficacy  in  diseases  of  the 
liver. )  1 .  The  name  of  a  plant.  See  Marchan- 
Uu  polymwpha. 

2.  A  name  given  to  a  vein  in  the  right  hand 
because  it  was  usually  opened  in  diseases  of  the 
liver. 

JE'CUR.  (Jecur,  oris,  or  jecinoris,  neut.) 
The  liver.     See  Liver. 

Jecur  uterinum.  The  placenta  is,  by  some, 
thus  called,  from  the  supposed  similitude  of  its 
office  with  that  of  the  liver. 

JEJU'NUM.     (From  jejunus,  empty.)  Jeju- 
num intestinum.  The  second  poition  of  the  small 
intestines,  so  called  because  it  is  mostly  found 
empty.     See  Intestine. 
JELLY.     See  Gelatin. 
JENITE.     See  Lievrite. 
Jerusalem  coivslips.     See  Pulmonaria  offi- 
cinalis. 
Jerusalem  va!;{    Sec  Chenopodivm  bctryi 


am. 
,  iv.       (From    iendta,   a 
rurian  liark,  because 
roduccdinto  Europe  by  Father  de 

ho  11  a. 
hona. 
,l>,  J  {torn  i lie    river   dcza,  in 
Lesser   Asia,  from   whence  .t  cime. )     A   black 
il,    hard   and   compact,    found  in 
I    France, 
Ormany,  and  Ireland.     It  N   brilliant 
tad  vitreous  in  iti  tranture,  and  capable  of  taking 
polish  by  friction  ,    it  attracts  light  »nb- 
to  be  electric,  like  amber; 
.  m  called  Mark  umbtr.     It   nag  no 
i  when  heated,  it  acquirei  one  like  bitu- 
men |udaicum. 

Bitumen  judmeum. 
.ioh.vs  WORT.    Sec  Hypericum. 

Articulatui. 
II  DGiVIENT.  The  judgment  ii  the  moat  im- 
portant  of  the  inteOectaal  faculties.  We  acquire 
.ill  urn  knowledge  by  this  faculty  ;  without  it  our 
life  would  !»■  merely  vegetative  :  we  would  have 
.  ith(  i  of  the  ciisti  nee  ol  other  bodies,  or 
Of  OtD  own:  for  these  two  soils  of  notions,  like 
oar  knowledge,  are  the  consequence  ol  our  facul- 
ty of  judging. 

M.lisli  a  relation  between  two 

.  ■■  groups  of    ideas.      When  I 

iadge ol  tii odness ol  n  work,  1  feel  that  the 

oodni  m  belongs  to  the  book  which  I  hare 

i  .  ■tabliab  a  relation,  I  form  to  myself  an 

.  differenl  kind  from  that  which  ariset 

litj  and  memory. 

\  continuation  ol  judgments  linked  together 

m  inference,  or  process  ol  reasoning. 

\\ ,   mc  how  important  it  is  to  judge  justly, 

io  establish  only  those   relations  which 

■mUj  exist.  Ii  I  judge  that  a  poisonous  substance 

\,  I  :mi  in  danger  of  losing  my  life  ;  ray 

mint  is  therefore  hurtlui.  It  is  the  same 

with  all  those  of  the  same  kind.     Almost  all   the 

misfortunes  which  oppress  man  in  a  moral  sense, 

in  error*  of  judgment ,  crimes,  vices,  had 

judgment, 
cience  ol  logic  ha--  for  its  end  flic  teach- 
jusl  reasoning:  but   pun  judgment,    or 
i  false  judgment,  or  wrong-head- 
,   depend   on  organisation.     We    cannot 
n  tins  respect :  wt  anal  remain  as  un- 
made U.     There  are  men  endowed  with 
hi    precioui  ^'iit  of  Boding   relations  of  things 
which  had  never  been  perceived  before.    If  these 
illation-  an    rerj    important,  and   beneficial  to 
humanity,  the  authors  ire  mea  of  genius:  if  the 
relations  are  of   leal    importance,   they  are   con- 
men   ol  wit,  imagination.    Men  differ 
illy    by     their    manner  of   feeling    differ- 
ing.    The    judgment 
n  i  \tti  nic  \ ivacitj  ol 
that  faculty   become 
'■  ysiology. 

0  juiiiio,  to  'disci  in. ) 
'  rni    applied    to  a   IJBOCba   ol    four 

rmination   may  certainly  he 

■'I  '•  '  'in  jugttm,    a 

■  it  is  ar- 
I    In  the    bom-   ol   the    upper  jaw.  like   a 
omaticum.     i 

ma!  Hum  an    the    promiin  nl  square    bones  which 
lorm    the  upper  part      I    tin  |  |,,A     an 

undi  r  the  eyi  •,  and  make  pan  ol 


to  oe  considered.  One  of  these  is  txtfimr'auu 
somewhat  con. ex.  The  second  is  superior  and 
rving  to  form  the  lower  and  lateral 
jiarts  ol  the  orbit.  The  third,  which  is  posterior, 
is  very  unequal  and  concave,  for  the  lodgement  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  temporal  muscle.  Each  of 
these  bones  may  be  ill  scribed  as  having  four  pro- 
l  formed  by  their  fotu-  angles.  Two  of 
these  may  be  called  orbit ar  processes.  The  su- 
perior one  is  connected  with  the  orbitar  process, 
of  the  os  liontis  ;  and  the  inferior  one  with  the 
malar  process  01  the  maxillary  bone.  The  third 
is  connected  with  the  temporal  process  of  the 
sphenoid  bone  ,  and  the  fourth  forms  a  bony  arch, 
by  its  connection  with  the  zygomatic  proctss  of 
the  temporal  bone.  In  infants,  these  bones  arc 
entire  and  completely  ossified. 

.11  "G LANS.  {Quasi  Jovis  glans,  the  royal 
fruit,  from  its  magnitude.)  1.  The  name  of  :i 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class, 
Monacia  ,  Order,  Polyandria.  The  walnut  tree. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  walnut. 
SteJuglans  regia. 

Jut, ians  REGIA.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  walnut  tree.  The  tree  which  bears  the  wal- 
nut is  the  Juglaru—fojiolu  ovalibus  glabris  sub- 
set  ratis  subaqualibus  of  Linnaeus.  It  is  a  native 
of  Persia,  but  cultivated  in  this  country.  The 
unripe  fruit,  which  has  an  astringent  bitterish 
taste,  and  has  been  long  employed  as  a  pickle,  is 
the  part  which  was  directed  for  medicinal  use 
by  the  London  College,  on  account  of  its  anthel- 
mintic virtues.  An  extract  of  the  green  fruit  is 
the  most  convenient  preparation,  as  it  may  be 
kept  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  and  made 
agreeable  to  the  stomach  of  the  patient,  by  am- 
ine it  with  cinnamon  water. 

The  putamen,  or  green  rind  of  the  walnut, 
has  been  celebrated  as  a  powerful  anti-venereal 
remedy,  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half;  and 
Petrus  Borcllus  has  given  directions  for  a  decoc- 
tion not  unlike  that  which  is  commonly  called 
the  Lisbon  diet-drink,  in  which  the  walnut,  with 
its  green  birk,  forms  a  principal  ingredient.  Ra- 
mazzini,  whose  works  were  published  early  in 
the  present  century,  has  likewise  informed  us, 
that  in  his  time,  the  green  rind  of  the  walnut  was 
esteemed  a  good  anti-venereal  remedy  in  Eng- 
land. This  part  of  the  walnut  has  been  much 
used  in  decoctions,  during  the  last  fifty  years, 
both  in  the  green  and  dried  state  ;  it  has  been 
greatly  recommended  by  writers  on  the  continent, 
il  as  by  those  of  our  own  country;  and  is, 
without  doubt,  a  very  useful  addition  to  the  de- 
coction of  the  woods.  Pearson  has  employed  it 
during  in  any  years,  in  those  cases  where  pains  ia 
the  liinbs  and  indurations  of  the  membranes  have 
iaed,  after  the  venereal  disease  has  been 
cured  by  mercury  ,  and  he  informs  us,  that  he 
has  seldom  directed  it  without  manifest  advan- 
tage. 

Brambilla  and  Girtannef  also  contend  for  the 
anti-venereal  virtues  ol  the  green  bark  oi  the  wal- 
nut:  but  the  result  ol  Pearson's  experience  will 
not  permit  him  to  add  his  testimony  to  uieirs.  I 
have  given  it.  says  lie.  in  as  lari;e  doses  as  the 
stomach  could  retain,  and  for  as  long  a  In. 
the  strength  oi  the  patients,  and  the  nature  of 
their  complaints  would  permit ;  but  1  have  un;- 
formly  observed,  that  if  they  who  take  it  be  not 
previously  cured  of  has  venerea,  the  peculiar 
symptom*  will  appear ,  and  proceed  in  their  usual 
course,  in  defiance  ol  the  powers  ol  this  medi- 
The  Decoctum  Lurilanieum  may  be  given 
with  great  advantage  in  many  of  those  cutai 

ies,  which  are  attended  with  aridity  of   th( 
and  1  h«i  •;  had.  -'.>inc  opportunities  of  oh 
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set  rtfl»,  that  when  the  putarnen  of  the  wainui  nas 
been  omitted,  either  intentionally  or  by  accident, 
H  c  same  good  effects  have  not  followed  the  ta- 
li ng  of  the  decoction,  as  when  it  contained  this 
ii  gredient.  See  Juglans. 
'  JUGULAK.  [Jugutaris;  from  jugulum,  the 
throat. )     Belonging  to  the  throat. 

Jugular  veins.  The  veins  so  called  run 
from  the  head  down  the  sides  of  the  neck,  and  are 
divided,  from  their  situation,  into  external  and 
internal.  The  external,  or  superficial  jugular 
vein,  receives  the  blood  from  the  frontal,  angu- 
lar, temporal,  auricular,  sublingual,  or  ranine, 
and  occipital  veins.  The  internal,  or  deep- 
seated  jugular  vein,  receives  the  blood  from  the 
lateral  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater,  the  laryngeal 
and  pharyngeal  veins.  Both  jugulars  unite,  and 
form  with  the  subclavian  vein,  tlie  superior  vena 
cava,  which  terminates  in  the  superior  part  of  the 
right  auricle  of  the  heart. 

JU'GULUM.  (From  jugum,  a  yoke;  because 
the  yoke  is  fastened  to  this  part. )  The  throat,  or 
anterior  part  of  the  neck. 

JUJUBA.  (An  Arabian  word.)  Jujube.  See 
Rhamnus  zizyphus. 

JU'Ji  BE.     See  Rhamnus  zizyphus. 

JULY-FLOWER.  See  Dianthus  Caryo- 
phyllus. 

JUNCKER,  Gottlob,  John,  was  bom  in 
1680  at  Londorff,  in  Hesse.  After  the  proper 
studies,  he  graduated  at  Halle  in  1718  ;  and  be- 
came afterwards  a  distinguished  professor  there, 
as  well  as  physician  to  the  public  hospital.  His 
works,  which  are  chiefly  compilations,  have  been 
much  esteemed,  and  are  still  occasionally  referred 
to  ;  especially  as  giving  a  compendious  view  of 
the  doctrines  of  Stahl,  which  he  espoused  and 
taught.  He  has  given  a  "  Conspectus"  of  medi- 
cine, of  surgery,  of  chemistry,  and  of  several 
other  departments  of  professional  knowledge  ; 
also  many  academical  theses  on  medical,  chi- 
rur-ical  and  philosophical  subjects.  He  died 
in  175-2. 

JU'NCUS.  (An  old  Latin  word,  zjungendo, 
say  the  etymologists,  from  ihe  use  of  the  plants 
which  bear  this  n.mie  in  joining  or  binding  things 
together.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linnrean  system.  Class,  Hexandria ;  Or- 
der, Monogyma. 

Jungus  odoratus.  See  Andropogon  scha- 
nanthus. 

JUNIPER.     See  Juniperus  communis. 

Juniper  gum.     See  Juniperus  communis. 

JUM'PERUS.  (From  juvenis,  young,  and 
pario,  to  bring  forth:  so  called  In  canst  it  pro- 
duces its  young  berries  while  the  old  ones  are 
ripening.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants. 
Class,  Dioecia ;  Order,  Monodelphia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  common 
juniper.     See  Juniperus  communis. 

Juniperus  communis.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  juniper-tree.  Juniperus— foliis  temis 
patentibus  mucronatis,  baccis  longioribus,  of 
Linnceus.  Both  the  tops  and  berries  of  this 
indigenous  plant  are  directed  in  our  pharmaco- 
poeias, but  the  latter  are  usually  preferred,  and 
are  brought  chiefly  from  Holland  and  Italy.  Of 
their  efficacy  as  a  stomachic,  carminative,  dia- 
phoretic, and  diuretic,  there  are  several  relations 
by  physicians  of  great  authority :  and  medical 
writers  have  also  spoken  ot  the  utility  of  the 
juniper  in  nephritic  cases,  uterine  obstructions, 
scorbutic  affections,  and  some  cutaneous  dis- 
eases. Our  pharmacopoeias  direct  the  essential 
oil,  and  a  spirituous  distillation  of  the  berries, 
1o  be  kept  in  the  shops.    From  this  tree  is  also 

btained  a  concrete  resin,  which  ha?  been  called 
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sandarach,  or  gum  juniper.  It  exudes  in  winu 
tears,  more  transparent  than  mastich.  It  is  ahnog 
totally  soluble  in  alkohol,  with  which  it  form-  . 
white  varnish,  that  dries  speedily.  |{, 
powder  it  is  called  pounce,  which  prevents  ink 
from  sinking  into  paper  from  which  the  exterioi 
coating  ol  size  has  been  scraped  away. 

Juniperus  ltcia.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  plant  which  affords  the  true  frankincense, 
Olibanum,  Thus.  Frankincense,  In- 
different appellations,  according  to  its  differen 
appearances  ;  the  single  tears  are  called  limply 
olibanum,  or  thun  ;  when  two  art  joined  to 
gether,  thus  masculum  ;  and  when  two  are  yjn 
large,  thus  femininvm;  if  several  adhere  to  the 
bark,  thus  corticosum;  the.  fine  powder  which 
rubs  off  from  the  tears,  mica  thurit ;  and  the 
coarser  manna  thuris.  The  gum-resin  that  is  so 
called,  is  the  juice  of  the  Juniperus— fnh 
undique  imbricatis  ovatis  obtmis,  and  is  brought 
from  Turkey  and  the  East  Indies  ;  but  that  which 
comes  from  India  is  less  esteemed.  It  is  said  to 
ooze  spontaneously  from  the  bark  of  the  tree, 
appearing  in  drops,  or  tears,  of  a  pale  yellowish, 
and  sometimes  of  a  reddish  colour.  Olibanum 
has  a  moderately  strong  and  not  very  agreeable 
smell,  and  a  bitterish,  somewhat  pungent  taste : 
in  chewing,  it  slicks  to  the  teeth,  becomes  while. 
and  renders  the  saliva  milky.  Laid  on  a  red-hot 
iron,  it  readily  catches  flame,  and  burns  with  a 
strong  diffusive  and  not  unpleasant  smell.  On 
trituration  with  water,  the  greatest  part  dissolves 
into  a  milky  liquor,  which,  on  standing,  deposits 
a  portion  of  resinous  matter.  The  gummy  and 
resinous  parts  are  nearly  in  equal  proportions ; 
and  though  rectilied  spirit  dissolves  less  of  the 
olibanum  than  water,  it  extracts  nearly  all  its  ac- 
tive matter.  In  ancient  times,  olibanum  scem» 
to  have  been  in  great  repute  in  affections  ul 'the 
head  and  breast,  coughs,  haemoptysis,  and  in 
various  fluxes,  both  uterine  and  intestinal;  it 
was  also  much  employed  externally.  Recourse  | 
is  now  seldom  had  to  this  medicine,  which  is  | 
perseded  by  myrrh,  and  other  articles  of  the  re* 
sinous  kind,  it  is,  however,  estei  med'by  many 
as  an  adstringent,  and  though  not  in  gen 
is  considered  as  a  valuable  medicine  in  fluer  al- 
bus,  and  debilities  of  the  stomach  and  intestines: 
applied  externally  in  the  form  of  plaster,  it  is 
said  to  be  corroborant,  &c.  and  with  this  inten- 
tion it  forms  the  basis  of  the  cmplastrum  thurit. 

Juniperus  saeina.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  common  or  barren  savin-tree.  Subiriu; 
Savina;  Sabina  sttiilis ;  Drathu.  JuniperU 
—foliis  opposilis  erectis  decurrentibus,  opposi- 
tionibus  pyxidalis.  of  Linnaeus.  Savin  is  a  na- 
tive of  the  south  of  Europe  and  the  Levant;  it 
has  long  been  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  and  from 
producing  male  and  female  flowers  on  separate 
plants,  it  was  formerly  distinguished  into  the  bar- 
ren and  berry-bearing  savin.  The  leaves  and 
tops  of  this  plant  have  a  moderately  strong  smell 
of  the  disagreeable  kind,  and  a  hot,  bitterish, 
acrid  taste.  They  give  out  great  part  of  their 
active  matter  to  watery  liquors,  and  the  whole 
to  rectified  spirit.  Distilled  with  water  they 
yield  a  large  quantity  of  essential  oil.  Decoctions 
of  the  leaves,  freed  from  the  volatils  principle 
by  inspissation  to  the  consistence  of  an  extract, 
retain  a  considerable  share  of  their  pungency  anil 
warmth  along  with  their  bitterness,  arid  !i 
degree  of  smell,  but  not  resembling  that  of  the 
plant  itself.  On  inspissating  th'  spirituous  tine 
tnre,  there  remains  an  extract  consisting  of  two 
distinct  substances,  of  which  one  is  yellow,  anc- 
tuous,  or  oily,  bitterish,  and  very  pungent;  the 
ntbpy  Mark,  resino'is,  less  pungent.  anil  oib  a^ 


bavin  is  a  pOWtlfd  and  active  im-cli- 
n  long   n  puted  the   most  ettica- 
lor  producing  a  de- 
md  thereby   proving 
rniMfTT"*  i  ,l  nea,s  ^  stimulates  the  whole 
bly,  ami  is  said  to  promote 
lli.     power    which   this 
CfTti    Or.    Woodville)    in 
notions  is  considered  to  be 
told   it  has  been  frequently 
with  too  much  success,  for  pur- 
pose- i he 'most  infamous  and  unnatural.     It  seems 
liowtver,   that  .Is  effects   in  this    way 
en  somewhat  over-rated,  as  il   is  found 
very    frequently,    to   fail    as   an    emroenagogue 
this,  ,n  some  measure,  may  be  ascribed 
,  „  of  the  dose  in  which  it  has  been 
.  ituuV  preeeribed  by  physicians ;  for   Or   CnJ- 
"tliat  savin    if    a  very  acrid  and 
iibstance,  and  I  have  been  often,  on  ac- 
cented from  employ- 
ing it  in  'be  quantity  neeeasary  W  render  it  em- 
ue.     I  must  own,  however,  that  it  shows 
powerful  determination  to  the  uterus  than 
■'. -r  plant    I   have  employed;    but    1   have 
n. m  1  >-  disappointed  in  this,  and  its  heat- 
in  -  always  require  .1  great  deal  of  cau- 
l)r.    Home  appears   to    ha.e    had  very 
iththii  medicine,  for  in  five  cases. 
.,,   which  occurred   at    the    Royal 
lnfiruiur>  a1    Bdinbsrgh,  four  were  cured  by  the 
-ibina,  which   he  ^:i\e  in  powder  from  a  scruple 
i  day.     He  iayi  it  is  well 
mled   to    the   defile,   but   improper  in    plethoric 
habit  ,  and  Lhertfon    orders  repeated   bleedings 
l.rtore  Us    «. xlub  'ii'ii.     Country  people  give  the 
kriee    from    til  young   tops    W   savin 

mixed  with  milk  to  their  children,  in  order  to  dc- 
by  sto.d, 
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and  onngs  them  away  with  it  The  leaves  tot 
small,  and  given  to  horses,  mixed  with  their  corn, 
destroy  the  bots.  Externally  savin  is  recom- 
mended as  an  escharotic  to  foul  ulcers,  syphilitic 
warts,  &c.  A  strong  decoction  of  the'  plant  in 
lard  and  wax  forms  an  useful  ointment  to  keep 
up  a  constant  discharge  from  blisters,  &c.  See 
Ceratum  sabina. 

JU'PITER.  The  ancient  chemical  name  ef 
tin,  because  supposed  under  the  government  of 
that  planet. 

JUKIN,  James,  was,  during  several  years, 
an  active  member  and  Secretary  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  at  his  death  in  1750,  President  of 
the  College  of  Physicians.  He  distinguished 
himself  by  a  series  of  seventeen  dissertations, 
printed  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  and 
afterwards  as  a  separate  work,  in  which  mathe- 
matical science  was  applied  with  considerable 
acuteness  to  physiological  subjects.  These  pa- 
pers, however,  involved  him  in  several  philoso- 
phical controversies  concerning  the  force  of  the 
heart.  &c.  He  was  a  warm  advocate  for  the 
practice  of  inoculation,  which  he  proved  greatly 
to  lessen  the  violence  of  the  small-pox  :  out  he 
did  not  anticipate  that  it  would  increase  the  mor- 
tality upon  the  whole,  by  keeping  up  the  infection, 
while  many  retained  their  prejudices  against  adopt- 
in}.'  it. 

II  STIC1A.  (So  named  in  honour  of  Mr. 
.Ju-t;oe,  who  published  the  British  Gardener's 
Director. )  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants,  Class, 
Diandric;  Order,  Mono.;' 

JlVA'NTiA.  (Fraajuvo,  to  assist.)  What- 
evci  assists  n  relie  ing  a  disease. 

JUVENT1  \gt. 

Juxtangi'na.         (From    juxta,    near,    and 
irt,    a   quinsy.)      A    disease    resembling  a 
quinsy. 
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•IPFKU,  I'.M.i.i.ni.iiT,  was   born  in  1851 

•it  Lippe,  in  Westphalia,     He  irai  educated  in 

Bwedi  n,  and  being  eager  to  travel,  accompanied 

It,  Fabricius,  to  Persia,  as 

on   whose  departure   from  Ispahan, 
after  two  years,  he  obtained  the  appointment  of 

chief  SUM  Mil  I"  llie  Dutch  Ea»t  India  Company; 
anil  wa.  thu>  enabled  to  penetrate  as   tar  M  SnUB 

tad  Japan,  tnd  cleared  op  the  geography  of  these 

<  nuntriev  a  Imb  a  a*  \erv  imperfectly  known  be- 
fore. On  hi-  n  turn  to  Europe,  in  1694,  he  <;ra- 
daated  at  Leydea,  and  settled  m  bis  own  country; 
he  was  afterwards  appointed  physician  to  his  90- 
md  continued  engaged  in  practice,  and 
l   works,  till  his  death,   in 

1718     It  I nation,  among  ether 

■  • ,  he  notices  ■  me- 
Japanese  by 
puncliir.    with  ,,r|C-  cn. 

titled  " 

informal  ion,  and  au- 
ind  uian- 

B  hich  1  b  n  Inlio,  is 

!iiv. 

rnc  of  K 


Tenus  ot  plants.  Class,  Alonundria ;  Order, 
Monogynia. 

Ksatppsau  <;ai.anga.  The  plant  which 
affords  the  greater  galangal  root. 

Kv.MPFKRiA  rotunda.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  which  affords  the  officinal 
zedooy.  Zedoaria.  Kamjtferia—foliis  lan- 
ceoiatu  petiolatis,  of  Linineus.  The  roots  of 
this  plant  are  brought  to  us  in  long  pieces,  zedoa- 
ria  longa,  about  the  thickness  ofthc  little  finger, 
two  or  three  inches  in  length,  bent,  rough,  and 
angular  ;  or  111  roundish  pieces,  zedoaria  ro- 
tunda, about  an  inch  in  diameter,  of  an  ash  co- 
lour on  the  outside,  and  white  within.  They  have 
an  agreeable  camphoraceous  smell,  nnd  a  bitter- 
ish aromatic  taste.  Though  formerly  much  es- 
teemed against  rheumatic  affections,  they  are  at 
present  thought  to  aoesess  very  little  medicinal 
powers,  although  they  had  11  [lace  111  the  corlec- 
tio  aromaticaof  the  London  Pharmacopoeia. 

Ka'jeput  oleum.     See  Melaleuca. 

KALI.  (An  Arabian  word.)  The  vegetable 
alkali.     See  Potassa. 

Kali  ack  r  \  roM.     See  Potassa  acrtas. 

Kali  Poro»*«  earbenoB, 

Kaii  vkmmc.m'm.  K  preparation  of  erae- 
nic,  <•  the  Teeetabie  alkali  and  the  ac;'! 

«f  t»r* 
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Kali  citratitm.     See  Potassa  citras. 
Kali  prjEParatum.     See  Potasses  subcar- 
honas. 
Kali  purum.     See  Potassa  fusa. 
Kali  sulphuratum.     See  Sulphuretitmpo- 

I.  as  MB 

Kali  tartarizatum     See  Potasses  tartras. 

Kali  vitriolatum.     See  Potassa  sulphas. 

KARPHOLITE.  A  yellow  mineral  which  oc- 
curs in  thin  prismatic  concretions. 

KEEL.     See  Carina. 

Keeled  leaf.     See  Carinatus. 

KEILL,  James,  was  born  in  Scotland,  1673. 
After  going,  through  the  proper  studies  abroad, 
and  especially  attending  to  anatomy,  he  was 
enabled  to  lecture  on  that  subject  with  great  re- 
putation in  both  the  English  universities,  and  re- 
ceived an  honorary  degree  at  Cambridge.  Du- 
ring this  period,  he  published  a  Compendium  of 
Anatomy,  chiefly  from  Cowper.  In  1  (03,  he  set- 
tled in  practice  at  Northampton  ;  and  three  years 
after  sent  to  the  Royal  Society  an  account  of  the 
dissection  of  a  man,  reputed  to  have  been  130 
years  of  age  ;  which  agreed  very  much  with  what 
Harvey  found  in  old  Pair.  He  was  well  skilled 
in  mathematics,  which  he  applied  to  the  explan- 
ation of  the  laws  of  the  animal  economy.  In 
1708,  he  published  "  An  Account  of  Animal  Se- 
cretion, the  Quantity  of  Blood  in  the  Human 
Body,  and  Muscular  Motion."  To  which,  in  a 
second  edition,  he  added  an  Essay  on  the  Force  of 
the  Heart.  This  engaged  him  in  a  controversy 
■with  Dr.  Jurin,  which  was  carried  on  in  the  Phi- 
losophical Transactions  (Dr.  Keill  being  then  a 
member  of  the  itoyal  Society )  till  the  period  of 
his  premature  death  in  1719,  occasioned  by  a 
cancer  in  the  mouth,  to  which  he  had  applied  the 
cautery,  but  without  any  relief. 

Kei'ri.     See  Cheirunthu*  cheiri. 

KELP.     Incinerated  sea-weed. 

KENEAxNGlA.  (From  ntvoc,  empty,  and 
ayyuov,  a  vessel.)  1.  A  state  of  inaction  of  the 
blood  or  other  vessels. 

2.  A  deficiency  >-f  blood  in  the  vessels. 

KERATE.    The  third  mineral  order  of  Mohs, 

Kerato-pharyng.*us.  (From  Ktpas,  a  horn, 
and  Qapvyt;,  the  pharynx. )  A  muscle  so  named 
from  its  shape,  and  insertion  in  the  pharynx. 

KE'RMES.  (Chermah,  Arabian.)  Granum 
finctorium;  Coccus  baphica.  Rflund  reddish 
grains,  about  the  size  of  peas,  found  in  Spain, 
Italy,  and  the  south  of  France,  adhering  to  the 
branches  of  the  scarlet  oak.  They  are  the  nidus 
of  a  minute  red  animalcule,  called  Coccus  quer- 
ents ilicis.  The  confectio  alkermes,  now  obso- 
lete, was  prepared  with  these,  which  possess  cor- 
roborant and  adstringent  virtues. 

Kermes  mineralis.  A  preparation  of  anti- 
mony, so  termed  from  its  resemblance  in  colour 
to  the  insect  of  that  name.  It  is  now  disused  in 
medicine,  and  gives  place  to  the  other  prepara- 
tions of  antimony.  Sec  Hydrosulphuretum  stilni 
•rubrum.  „       _        ... 

KERNEL  WORT.      Sec    Scrophulana  no- 

Ke'rva.     (Kervah,  Arabian.)     The  Ricinus 

communis- 

KETCHUP.  The  prepared  liquor  ot  the 
mushroom,  made  by  sprinkling  salt  on  that  vege- 
table, and  collecting  the  fluid  which  escapes. 

Keyser's  pills.  A  once  celebrated  mercu- 
rial medicine,  the  method  of  preparing  which  was 
purchased  by  the  French  government,  and  has 
since  been  published  by  Richard.  The  hydrar- 
•vyrus  acetatus  is  considered  as  an  adequate  substi- 
tute for  the  more  elaborate  form  of  Keyset-. 
Richard  concludes  his  account  of  Keyser  s  pills 
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■with  observing:  that  he  considers  it  to  be,  with- 
out exception,  the  most  effectual  remedy  for  tlm 
venereal  disease  hitherto  discovered.  Bm  fur- 
ther trials  of  this  remedy  do  not  justify  the  san- 
guine accounts  of  its  properties  ;  though  it  may 
sometimes  succeed  when  some  of  the  other  mer- 
curial preparations  have  failed. 

K.BES.     A  name  for  chilblains. 

Kioria  terrestris.     Barbadoe.  tar. 

KIDNEY.  {Ren,  nis,  m.)  An  abdominal 
viscus,  shaped  like  a  kidney-beau,  thai 
the  urine.  There  are  two  kidneys  One  i«  si- 
tuated  in  each  !umb;ir  region,  near  the  fust  lum- 
bar vertebra,  behind  the  peritonaeum.  This  urgan 
is  composed  of  three  substances  ;  ;i  conical 
which  is  external,  and  very  vascular  ;  a  tubulous' 
which  cons;sts  of  small  tubes ;  and  a  pujiillnus 
substance,  which  is  the  innermost.  The  ki.li 
are  generally  surrounded  with  more  or  less  adi- 
pose membrane,  and  they  have  also  a  proper 
membrane,  membrana  propria,  which  is  closely 
accreted  to  the  cortical  substance.  The  renal 
arteries,  called  also  emulgents,  proceed  from  the 
aorta  The  veins  evacuate  their  blood  into  the 
ascending  cava.  The  absorbents  accompany  the 
blood-vessels,  and  terminate  in  the  thoracic  duct. 
The  nerves  of  the  kidneys  are  branches  of  the 
eighth  pair  and  great  intercostal.  The  excretory 
duct  of  this  viscus  is  called  the  ureter.  At  the 
middle  of  the  kidney,  where  the  blood-v< 
enter  it,  is  a  large  membraneous  bag,  called  thi 
pelvis,  which  diminishes  like  a  funnel,  and  forms 
a  long  canal,  the  ureter,  that  conveys  the  urine 
from  the  kidney  to  the  bladder,  which  it  perfo- 
rates obliquely. 

Kidney-shaped  leaf.     See  Reniformis. 

KIFFEK1LL.     See  Meerschaum. 

Kikekijnemalo.  A  pure  renin,  very  similar  ft 
to  copal,  but  of  a  more  beautiful  whiteness  and 
transparency!  It  is  brought  from  America, 
where  it  is  said  to  be  used  medicinally,  in  the 
cure  of  hysteria,  tetanus,  &c.  It  forms  the  most 
beau  iful  of  all  varnishes. 

Ki  ki.     (Kike,  Arabian.)     See  Ricinus. 

Ki'na  kina.    See  Cinchona. 

KIN  ATE.     Kinas.    A  compound  of  the  K  ink     ' 
acid,  with  a  salifiable  base. 

KINIC  ACID.  (Acidum  kinicum;  from 
kinia,  the  French  name  of  cinchona,  from  which 
it  is  obtained.)  "  A  peculiar  acid  extracted  from 
cinchona.  Let  a  watery  extract  from  hot  infu- 
sions of  the  bark  in  powder  be  made.  Alkohnl 
removes  the  resinous  part  of  this  extract,  and 
leaves  a  viscid  residue,  of  a  brown  colour,  which 
has  hardly  any  bitter  taste,  and  which  consists  of 
lunate  of  lime  and  a  mucilaginous  matter.  This 
residue  is  dissolved  in  water,  the  liquor  is  filtered 
and  left  to  spontaneous  evaporation  in  a  warm 
place.  It  becomes  thick  like  syrup,  and  then  de- 
posits by  degrees  crystalline  plates,  sometimes 
liexacdral,  sometimes  rhomboidal,  sometimes 
square,  and  always  coloured  slightly  of  a  reddish- 
brown.  These  plates  of  kinate  of  lime  must  be 
purified  by  a  second  crystallisation.  They  are 
then  dissolved  in  ten  or  twelve  times  their  weight 
of  water,  and  very  dilute  aqueous  oxalic  acid  is 
poured  into  the  solution,  till  no  more  precipitate 
is  formed.  By  filtration,  the  oxalate  of  lime  is 
separated,  and  the  kinic  ncid  being  concentrated 
by  spontaneous  evaporation,  yields  regular  crys- 
tals. It  is  decomposed  by  heat.  While  it  forms 
a  soluble  salt  with  lime,  it  does  not  precipitate 
lead  or  silver  from  their  solutions.  These  arc 
characters  sufficiently  distinctive.  The  kinates 
are  scarcely  known  ;  that  of  lime  constitu'" 
ven  per  cent,  of  cinchona.'''' 

Kjvki'na.    Sec  Cinchona. 
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.  Indian  word.)      6 

which   ilu 

I,   is  known  to 

liia,  in  Africa. 

the  fluid  kino  immediately 

nd,  by  the  heat  of  the  ran, 

It  is  in  ap| 

very   like   the   re-.ni    called    Sanguis   <li,n<iiiis, 
Ider,  more  firm,  resit 
•  ha.     It  if  now  in  common  use,  and  ii 
dm  of  tin 

or  styptics,  in  the  materia,  medica.     It 
Irom  twenty  to  thirty  train*. 

KNEE-HOLLi 

KNEE-PAl 

KULLYBJTE.      \  v  mineral  of  a 

wlute  colour,  which  adh<  res  to  tho  tor 
Eolto.     i\  Poloneai  wamL)    The  pile*  po- 
ll hair. 
I\i)l  Mis.     A  trinoos  liquid  which  the  Tartars 
make  by  fermenting  Buret1   milk.     Something 
miihn  i-  prepared  in  the  Orkneys  and  Shetland. 

KB  \MKKIA        (So  named  in  eouimcmorntion 

el  two  German  botanuta,    who  flourished   about 
the  middle  of  the  hut  century. )    The  name  of  a 
■  ini-ol  planti  in  the   Linnamn  system. 
/.'  ,  Ordei .  Monog 


lac 

Krameru  raiAgDRlA.  The  systematic 
il  the  tree,  the  root  of  which  is  called  rho- 
tania,  a  substance  whi<h  has  been  lone  known  to 
the  manufacturer-  of  port  wine  ;  it  is  the  produc- 
ng  thought  to  be  the  root 
of  the  cinchona  coi-difolia.  It  in  described  as  ex- 
ternally resembling  the  root  of  the  rubia  tincto- 
rumto  the  taste,  being  aromatic,  hitter,  and  very 
astringent  :  iti  infusion  or  decoction  turns  black 
with  tulphati  ol  iron,  and  precipitates  tannin. 
The  principal  virtues  appear  to  reside  in  the  cor- 
tical  part  ol  the  root,  which  is  thick  and  resinous. 
An  opinion  prevails  that  the  substance  sold  in  the 
shops  under  the  name  of  foreign  extract  of  bark  is 
made  from  this  root. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  medical  virtues  of  this 
root  are  powerfully  tonic.  In  debility  of  the  di- 
gestive organs,  in  chronic  rheumatism,  fluor  al- 
hus,  and  in  intermittent  fevers,  it  has  beeu  em- 
ployed with  good  effect.  While  given  in  doses 
similarto  cinchona,  it  has  the  advantage  of  being 
only  one-third  the  price  of  that  substance. 

K  IS  \  M  S IS 1C  AC  1 D.  (Acidum  kramericum  ; 
from  krameria,  the  name  of  the  plant  from  which 
ibtained.)  An  acid  obtained  by  Peschiei 
from  the  root  of  the  Krameria  triandria. 

Kyanitk.     See  Cyanite. 

Kv\\'\<-JIL\      Sec   CilUUhChc. 
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J  4  \  RDANf  M.    See  i  titut)  creticus. 

L  tBELLI   M.     A  little  lip.     Applied  in   bot- 
any to  the   barba,  or  inferior  lip  of  ringent  and 

ite  plants.      Se<   Corolla. 
LABIUM,       (/.allium,  i.  n.  ;  a~o  rou  \a6av.) 
I.    The  lip  of  animals. 

plied  in  botany  to  enrolls  of  plants,  which 

are  termed  unilabiule,  bilabiate,  he.  and  from 

en. n  hi  eeit.im  Bowers,  superior,  in- 

La'BII  M  i  i  routs'  M.      See  l/uri-lip. 

LABORATORY  M.      (From   laboro,  to  la- 
bour.)    A  plai  •  proper!}  fitted  up   for  the  per< 
■   nl  chi  niie.il  operations. 
LABRADOR  STONE.     See  Feltpar. 
I.\  li \  KLN  I'll.     Labvrinthtu.    Thai  part  of 
tin  mt.  i  nil  ear  >v  hieh  is  Behind  the  cat  ity  of  the 
t >  1 1 1 j . . 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 .  ii  ii  constituted  by  the  eochl 
iiliiilnni,  and  lemiciroblar  canals.     See  F.ur. 

(Lac,  in.  n.)     l.  Milk.     See    Milk. 

t    I  be   name  ol    a  listancc.      See 

Lnrca. 
Lai   uumni  hT ittura  ammmiaei, 

Lai   iMii.im  i.    s.i    Wutura  amygdalts. 

- 

LA'C< 

..I  a  dark  red 

ustatcd  on  the 

i*  tvm- 

ited  by  a 

i  not  scientifically  known. 

e  uncul- 


isof  meat  use  to  the  natives  in  various  works  of 
art,  as  varnish,  painting,  dyeing,  &c.  When  the 
resinous  mattet  is  broken  off  the  wood  into  smalf 
pieces  or  grains,  it  is  termed  srrd-lac,  and  when 
melted  and  formed  into  flat  plated,  nhill-lac.  This 
substance  is  chiefly  employed  for  making  sealing- 
wax.  A  tincture  of  it  is  recommended  as  an  an- 
tiscorbutic to  wash  the  gu 

LA'CHRYMA.  A  tear.  A  limpid  fluid  se- 
en ted  by  the  lachrymal  gland,  and  flowing  on  the 
surface  of  the  eye.     See  Tear. 

Lachryma- ABIEGNA.  See  Ttrebinthina  ar 
gentorOi 

LACHRYMAL.  Lackrymalit.  Of  or  be- 
longing to  tears  or  parts  near  where  they  are  se- 

La<  iikymai.  hone.     See  Unguis  os. 

Lachrymal  duct.  Ductus  lachrymalis. 
The  excretory  duet  of  the  lachrymal  gland, 
which  oi  us  upon  the  internal  surface  of  the  up- 
per eyelid. 

LaCURI  UAL  gi  ami.  Glandula  lachrymalis. 
A  glomerate  eland,  situated  above  the  external 
angle  of  the  orbit,  in  a  peculiar  depression  of  the 
frontal  bone.  It  secretes  the  tears,  and  conveys 
then)  to  the  eve  bj  its  excretory  ducts,  which 
ate  six  or  eight  in  number. 

LACHRYMAL  NERTE.  The  fifth  pair  of  nerves 
from  the  head  is  divided  into  several  branches,  the 
first  of  which  is  called  the  orbitary  branch  j  this 
is  divided  into  three  more,  the  third  of  which  is 
called  the  lachrymal  branch;  it  goes  off  chiefly 
to  the  l.u'hr\  inai  .land. 

LAC C Iti  ACID  (Acidum  laeHcum'i  from 
lacca,  the  substance  in  which  it  exists.)  "Dr. 
John  made  a  watery  extract  of  powdered  stick 
lac,   and  evaporated  it  to  dryness.     He  digi 

bract,  aud  evaporated  the  alko-. 
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folic  extract  to  dryness.  lie  then  digested  this 
mass  in  aether,  and  evaporated  the  ethereal  solu- 
tion ;  when  he  obtained  a  syrupy  mass  of  a  light 
yellow  colour,  which  was  again  dissolved  in  al- 
kohol. On  adding  water  to  this  solution,  a  little 
resin  fell.  A  peculiar  acid  united  to  potassa  and 
lime  remains  in  the  solution,  which  is  obtained 
free,  by  forming  with  acetate  of  lead  an  insoluble 
laccate,  and  decomposing  this  with  the  equivalent 
quantity  of  sulphuric  acid.  Laccic  acid  crystal- 
lises ;  it  has  a  wine-yt  How  colour,  a  sour  taste, 
and  is  soluble,  as  we  have  seen,  in  water,  alcohol, 
and  aether.  It  precipitates  lead  and  mercury 
white  ;  but  it  does  not  affect  lime,  barytes,  or  sil- 
ver, in  their  solutions.  It  throws  down  the  salts 
of  iron  white.  With  lime,  soda,  and  potassa,  it 
forms  deliquescent  salts,  soluble  in  alkohol." 

LACIMATUS.  Laciniate,  fringe-like  ;  cut 
into  numerous  irregular  portions :  applied  to 
leaves,  petals,  &c  ;  as  the  leaves  of  the  Ranuncu- 
lus paniflorus,  and  Geranium  columbinum,  the 
petals  of  the  Reseda. 

Laco'nicum.  (Because  they  were  much  used 
by  the  people  of  Laconia. )  A  stove  or  sweating- 
room. 

Lacquer.     A  solution  of  lac  in  alkohol. 

LACTATE.  Laclas.  A  definite  compound 
formed  by  the  union  ol  the  ;;cid  of  sour  whey,  or 
lactic  acid,  with  salifiable  bases  ;  thus  lactate  of 
potassa,  &c. 

LACTATION.  (Lactalio;  from  lacleo,  to 
suckle.)    The  giving  suck. 

LACTEAL.  (Lacteus;  from  lac,  milk;  be- 
cause the  fluid  they  absorb  looks  like  milk.) 

J.  Milky. 

2.  In  anatomy  this  term  is  applied  to  the  vasa 
lactva.  The  absorbents  ef  the  mesentery,  which 
originate  in  the  small  intestines,  and  convey  the 
chyle  from  thence  to  the  thoracic  duct.  They 
are  very  tender  and  transparent  vessels,  possessed 
of  an  infinite  number  of  valves,  which,  when  dis- 
tended with  chyle,  a  milky  or  lacteal  fluid,  give 
them  a  knotty  appearance.  They  arise  from  the 
internal  surface  of  the  villous  coat  of  the  small  in- 
testine, perforate  the  other  coats,  and  form  a  kind 
of  net-work,  whilst  the  greater  number  unite  one 
with  another  between  the  muscular  and  external 
coats.  From  thence  they  proceed  between  the 
laminre  of  the  mesentery  to  the  conglobate  glands. 
In  their  course  they  constitute  the  greater  part  of 
the  gland  through  which  they  pass,  being  distri- 
buted through  them  several  times,  and  curled  in 
various  directions.  The  lacteals  having  passed 
these  glands,  go  to  otbers^.-atad  at  length  seek 
fhosc  nearest  the  mesenter'y.  Fr/im  these  glands, 
which  are  only  four  or  five,  or  perhaps  more,  the 
lacteals  pass  cut  and  ascend  with  the  mesenteric 
artery,  and  unite  with  the  lymphatics  of  the  low- 
er extremities,  and  those  of  the  abdominal  visce- 
ra, and  then  form  a  common  trunk,  the  thoracic 
duct,  which,  in  some  subjects,  is  dilated  at  its  or- 
igin, forming  the  receptaculum  chyli.  See  Nu- 
trition. 

LACTESCENS.  (From  lac,  milk.)  Lac- 
tescent or  milky. 

LACTIC  ACID.  {Acidum  lacticum;  from 
lac,  milk.)  "  fly  evaporating  sour  whey  to  one- 
eighth,  filtering,  precipitating  with  lime  water, 
and  separating  the  lime  by  oxalic  acid,  Scheele 
obtained  an  aqueous  solution  of  what  he  supposed 
to  be  a  peculiar.acid,  which  has  accordingly  been 
termed  the  lactic.  To  procure  it  separate,  he 
evaporated  the  solution  to  the  consistence  of  ho- 
ney, poured  on  it  alkohol,  filtered  this  solution, 
and  evaporated  the  alkohol.  The  residuum  was 
an  acid  of  a  yellow  colour,  incapable  of  being 
crystallised,  attracting  the  humidity  of  the  air, 
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and  forming  deliquescent  salts  with  the  earths  ami 
alkalies. 

It  oiullon  Lagrange  since  examined  it  more  nar- 
rowly ;  and  from  a  series  of  experiments  con- 
cluded, that  it  consists  of  acetic  acid,  muriate  of 
potassa,  a  small  portion  of  iron  probably  dissolved 
in  the  acetic  acid,  and  an  animal  matter. 

This  judgment  of  Lagrange  was  afterwards  sup- 
ported by  the  opinions  of  Fourcroy  and  \  auqofr 
tin.  But  since  then  Berzeliushas  investigated  its 
nature  very  fully,  and  has  obtained,  by  means  of 
a  long  and  often  repeated  series  of  different  exper- 
iments, a  complete  conviction  that  Scheele  was 
in  the  right,  and  that  the  lactic  acid  is  a  peculiar 
acid,  very  distinct  from  all  others. 

The  lactic  acid,  purified,  has  a  brown-yellow 
colour,  and  a  sharp  sour  taste,  which  is  much 
weakened  by  diluting  it  with-water.  It  is  with- 
out smell  in  the  cold,  but  emits,  when  heated  a 
sharp  sour  smell,  not  unlike  that  of  sublimed  ox- 
alic acid.  It  cannot  be  made  to  crystallise,  and 
does  not  exhibit  the  slightest  appearand:  of  a  sa- 
line substance,  but  dries  into  a  thick  and  smooth 
varnish,  which  slowly  attracts  moisture  from  the 
air.  It  is  very  easily  soluble  in  alkohol.  Heat- 
ed in  a  gold  spoon  over  the  flame  of  a  candle,  it 
first  boils,  and  th*  n  its  pungent  acid  smell  be- 
comes very  manifest,  but  extremely  distinct  from 
that  of  the  acetic  acid  ;  afterwards  it  is  charred, 
and  has  an  empyreuruatic,  but  by  no  means  an 
animal  smell.  A  porous  charcoal  is  left  bel.ind, 
which  does  not  readily  burn  to  ashts.  When 
distilled,  it  gives  an  empyreuruatic  oil,  water,  em- 
pyreumatic  vinegar,  carbonic  acid,  and  inflam- 
mable gases.  With  alkalies,  earths,  and  metallic 
oxides,  it  affords  peculiar  salts ,  and  these  are  dis- 
tinguished by  being  soluble  in  alkohol,  and  in 
general  by  not  having  the  least  disposition  to 
crystallise,  but  drying  into  a  mass  like  gum,  which 
slowly  becomes  moist  in  the  air." 

La'ctica.  The  Arabian  name  for  the  fever 
which  the  Greeks  call  Typhos. 

LACTPFUGA.  (From  lac,  milk,  and/ujo, 
to  drive  away. )  A  medicine  or  other  means  which 
dispel  milk. 

LACTU'CA.  "(From  lac,  milk  :  named  from 
the  milky  juice  which  exudes  upon  its  being 
wounded.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linuuean  system.  Class,  Syngencsia ;  Order, 
Polygamia  eequalis.     The  lettuce. 

2.  The  pharmacopecial  name  of  the  garden- 
lettuce,  the  Lacluca  saliva. 

Lactuca  graveolens.  See  Lactuca  vi- 
vos a. 

Lactuca  Sativa.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  lettuce.  It  is  esteemed  as  a  wholesome  ape- 
rient bitter  anodyne,  easy  of  digestion,  but  af- 
fording no  nutriment.  Lettuces  appeal'  to  agree 
better  with  hot,  bilious  melancholic  tempera- 
ments, than  the  phlegmatic.  The  seeds  possess 
a  quantity  of  oily  substance,  which,  triturated 
with  water,  forms  an  emulsion  esteemed  by  some 
in  ardor  urinae,  and  some  diseases  of  the  urinary 
passages.  Lettuce  was  famous  for  the  cure  of 
the  Emperor  Augustus,  and  formed  the  opiate 
of  Galen,  in  his  old  age  ;  a  proof  that,  in  the 
warmer  donates,  it  must  acquire  an  exalta- 
tion of  its  virtues  above  what  is  met  with  in 
this  country. 

Lactuca  scariola.  Lactuca  sylvestm : 
Scuriola;  Scariola  gallorum.  This  species 
possesses  a  stronger  degree  of  bitterness  than  the 
Lactuca  sativa,  and  is  said  to  he  more  aperient 
and  laxative.  It  is  nearly  similar,  in  virtue  as  in 
taste,  to  endive  unblanched. 

Lactxi  \  STLVESTRIS.  See  LacttlCO  *&>• 
riola. 


,     .  ;,  i 

I    lettuce.      I.iirlura 
;racrolent.      LoCtUCO—fotiu  horizontal' 

Linna»us.     A  common 

nd  ditches.     It  bat  a  strong 

II,    resembling  that  of  opium,  aiid 

il  abound-  v. illi  a   milky 

asiblc  qualities  seem  to  n- 

I  which  appears  to  hav<  been  noticed  bj 

I  lie  odour  and 

freeing  with  that  ol    t he 

white  poppy.    Its  eff  eti  ;••  i  •  also  raid,  according 

lobe  powerful!)  narcotic.     Dr.  t.'ollm, 

at  Vienna,  first  brooch!  the  lactuca  virosa  info 

repute,  and  it-  character  has  lately  in- 

I   Physicians  at   Edinburgh, 

to  insert  it  in  the  catalogue  ol  the  materia  medi- 

.  .1.     Wow  than  twenty-four  cases  of  dri 

lid,  by  Collin,  to  have  been  successfully  treated 

byeospti  rael  prepared  from  the  ex- 

i'n<«  01  tin-  plant,  which  is  stated  not 

M  powerfully  diuretic,  but,   by  attcnua- 

i  iscid  bamours  to  promote  all  the  sccre- 

i,ii  to  remove  visceral  obatracti 

,  proceeding  from  debility, 
oil  eighteen  to  thirty  grains 
i  d.v,  proved  sufficient  to  accomplish  a  cure; 
but  when  the  disease  was  inveterate,  and  accom- 
panied witli  riaeera]  obstruction*,  the  qnantity  ol 
1  to  three  drachms  ;  nor  did 
though  tin  >  excited  aaosea,  ever 
produce  any  other  bad  effect;  and  the   patients 

i out i asderthe  use  ol  tlti>  remedy, 

M  seldom  necessary  to  employ  any  tunic 
medicines.  II gh  Mr.  Collin  began  his  experi- 
ment! rt  iili  the  lactuca  at  the  Pazman  hospital,  at 
tin  Ume  he  ww  trying  the  arnica,  l"7j ,  yel  very 
tew  physicians,  even  at  Vienna,  have  since 
adopted  t.i.  ii  i  oj  this  plant.  Pleneiz,  indeed, 
lias  iHibllsbed  i  solitary  instance  ol  its  efficacy, 
while  Qnarin  informs  as  that  be  never  experienced 
any  good  effect  from  its  use  ;  alleging,  that 
those  who  wi  re  deairous  of  supporting  its  charac- 
tci,  mixed  it  with  a  quantity  ot  extractum  scillas. 
I'lidi  r  these  ohrcutustances  we  shall  only  saj ,  that 
ommendation  M  this  medicine  by  Dr. 
Collin,  will  be  scarcely  thought  sufficient  to  esta- 
hlish  ii  land. 

1,A(  1 1  <  i  i  i  \.  (  Diminutive  of  htctuca,  the 
lettuer :  so  named  (nun  its  milky  juice.)  The 
sow-thistle.    The  Sonctnu  arvetutt. 

l.w  in  i  mi\a.  (From  laclto,  to  snckle :  so 
called  because  tin  \  happen  chiefly  to  children 
while  at  the  breast.)  The  thrash,  and  little  ulcers, 
•  ii  crust]  scabs  pa  the  -!>m.  winch  happen  during 
ihe  iiim  the  ebild  is  at  the  breast. 

I.  \  c  l  l     M  i.  N.      (From   too,   mift  ;    so 

o.iui.  (I  iii  eause  ii  is  eovi  red  « ith  a  white  crust. ) 

bor,  in    scald-head;  alio  a  little  crusty 

c.di  on  tin  skin,  affectin  :  chiklri  n  a)  the  breast. 

LAC  I  N  V  (From  kuu»t  a  channel.)  The 
mouth  or  Opening  Si   Ike  excretory  duct  ol  a  mii- 

is  those  ol  the  nrethra,  and  other 

LA'DANUM.       (Fr tosfott,   Arab.)      Sec 

<  'istv ' 

1    4  i  Galium. 

Ill  In  inillu. 

■     n  iliiiniiu-. 

LjBtinca'mtu.      (From  tmttyeo,  to  make 

U  nil    bath    DM  n    applied    to    maiiN 

mil    men  i  the  intention  of  cordials;  but 
both  the  medicines  and  distinction  are  now  quite 

I     I    US.        Smooth    and    inn  Applied    to 

■    ni.ditv  n  hal< 


LiviTAH  imf.stinorom.    A  name  ol 
lientery.     See  Diairhaa. 

La'garos.  ( Anyapoi,  lax  :  so  named  from  its 
comparative  laxity.)      The  right  ventricle  of  the 

heart. 

LAGEN.EFOUMIS.      Bottle-shaped.      Ap- 
plied to  the  gourd  ;  as  in  Cucurbita  lagenaria. 
LAGNESIS.         (From    Xayvijj,    libidinous.) 

The  n.unc  of  a  genus  of  diseases.  Class,  (jene- 
tica ;  Order,  Orgastica ;  in  Good's  Nosology: 
lust.  It  embraces  two  species,  viz.  Lagnesin  *fi- 
lai  ilus  and  /..  fill  or. 

LAGOPHTHA'LMIA.  (From  \aywoc,  a, 
hare,  and  oipQaX/ios,  an  eye  ;  because  it  is  believed 
that  hares  sleep  with  their  eyes  open.)  Latfoph- 
thalmos.  The  hare'-  eye.  A  disease  in  which 
the  eye  cannot  be  shut.  The  following  complaints 
may  arise  from  it  :  a  constant  weeping  ol  'hi 
organ,  in  con  equence  of  the  interruption  of  tin 
alternate  closure  and  opening  of  the  eye-lids, 
which  motions  so  materially  contribute  to  pro- 
pelling the  tears  into  the  nose  ;  blindness  in  a 
strong  light,  in  consequence  of  the  inability  to 
moderate  the  rays  which  fall  on  the  eye  ;  on  the 
same  account,  the  sight  becomes  gradually  verj 
much  weakened  ;  incapacity  to  sleep  where  then 
is  any  light  ;  irritation,  pain,  and  redness  of  thr 
eye,  from  this  organ  being  exposed  to  the  extra- 
neous substances  in  the  atmosphere,  without  tin 
eve-lids  having  the  power  of  washing  them  away 
in  the  natural  manner. 

An  enlargement  or  protrusion  of  the  whole  eye, 
or  a  staphyloma,  may  obviously  produce  lagoph- 
Ihaluio ..  lint  affections  of  the  upper  eye-lids  arc 
the  common  can  as.  Bfeister  says  he  has  seen 
tin  complaint  originate  from  a  disease  of  the  low- 
er one.  Now  and  then  lagophthalraos  depends 
on  paralysis  of  thi  orbicularis  muscle.  A  cicatrix 
after  a  wound  ulci  r,  or  burn,  is  the  most  frequent 

LAGOPODIUM.  (From  Xaywos,  a  hare,  and 
10V(,  a  foot  :  so  called  because  it  has  narrow 
hairy  leaves,  like  the  foot  of  a  hare.)  The  herb 
h  m's-loot  tr«  foil, 

LAGO'STOMA.  (From  Xaywoc,  a  hare,  and 
co/in,  the  mouth  :  so  called  because  the  upper 
lip  is  divided  in  the  middle  like  that  of  a  hare.) 
>m-c  Inn 1- lip. 

LAKE  WE  ED.  See  Polygonum  hydro- 
ptper. 

LALLANS.    See  LaUatio. 

I.VLLATIO.  That  species  of  vicious  pio- 
nunciatioii  in  which  the  letter  /  is  rendered  un- 
duly liquid,  or  snhjilituted  for  an  /'.  The  Greeks 
dcuominuted-it  /wnSftfimmtis,  from  the  letter  X, 
lambda 

La'mac.    Gum-arabic. 

LAMBDACI'SMUS.  A  defect  in  speech, 
which  consists  in  an  inability  to  pronounce  cer- 
tain consonants  ;  or  that  stammering  or  diffi- 
culty of  speech  when  the  letter  /  is  pronounced 
too  liquid,  and  often  in  the  place  of  r.  Sec 
Pee/ftranu  lailans. 

LAMBDOIOAL.  ( Lambdoidalis  ;  from  A, 
and  fin',),,  resemblance,  because  it  is  shaped 
like  the  letter  A.)  Belonging  to  the  suture  so 
called. 

LaMbdoidai.  SITTT1RE.  I  Sutura  lambdoida- 
lis ;  because  it  is  shaped  like  the  letter  A.)  Oc- 
cipital suture.    The  suture  that  unites  the  occipital 


bone  to  the  two  parietal  bones. 

,MBITIV(JM.     (From  lambo,  to  lick 


up.) 


LAMB1TIVDM.     (1 
A  linctOJ  or  mcilicine  to  be  licked  up. ) 

LAME'LLA.     (Dim.  of  lamina,  a  plate  of 
metal.)      1.    A  thin  plate  of  metal. 

I  he  parallel   gills  or  plates  in  the  inferior 
surface  of  the  only. 
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LA'MINA.  (From  rAaw,  to  beat  oil'.)  A 
bone,  or  membrane,  or  any  substance  resembling 
a  thinplate  of  metal. 

2.  The  lap  of  tbe  ear. 

3.  The  parts  of  the  corolla  of  a  polypctalons 
flower,  are  named  the  unguis,  or  claw,  and  lami- 
na, or  border. 

LAMINABILITY.  A  property  possessed 
by  some  bodies  of  being  extended  in  dimensions 
by  a  gradually  applied  pressure.     See  Ductility. 

LA'MIUM.  (From  Lamium,  a  mountain  of 
Ionia,  where  it  grew  ;  nr  from  lama,  a  ditch,  be- 
cause it  usually  grows  about  ditches  and  neglected 
places.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnoean  system.  Class.  Didynamia;  Order, 
Gymnospermia.     The  nettle. 

Lamium  album.  TJrtica  mortua;  Archan- 
gelica;  Galeobdolon  ;  Stachys  fatida;  I' it  tea 
iners  magna  fatidissima.  Dead  nettle  :  White 
archangel  nettle.  Uterine  hemorrhages  and  tluor 
albus  are  said  to  be  relieved  by  infusions  of  this 
plant,  from  whose  sensible,  qualities  very  little 
benefit  can  be  expected. 

LAMPIC  ACID.  (Acidum  Ittmpsicum ;  from 
\ainru),  to  shine.)  "Sir  H.  Davy,  dining  his 
admirable  researches  on  the  nature  and  pr  ipertiea 
of  flame,  announced  the  singular  fact,  that  com- 
bustible bodies  might  be  made  to  combine  rapid* 
ly  with  oxygen,  at  temperatures  below  what  were 
necessary  to  their  visible  inflammation.  Among 
the  phenomena  resulting  irom  these  new  combi- 
nations, he  remarked  the  production  of  a  peculiar 
acid  and  pungent  vapour  from  the-6low  combus- 
tion of  aether ;  and  from  its  obvious  qualities 
he  was  led  to  suspect,  that  it  might  be  a  product 
yet  new  to  the  chemical  catalogue.  Faraday, 
in  the  3d  volume  of  the  Journal  of  Science  and 
the  Arts,  has  given  some  account  of  the  proper- 
ties of  this  new  acid  ;  but  from  the  very  small 
quantities  In  which  he  was  able  to  collect  it,  was 
prevented  from  performing  any  decisive  experi- 
ments upon  it. 

In  the  6th  volume  of  the  same  Journal,  we 
have  a  pretty  copious  investigation  of  the  proper- 
ties and  compounds  of  this  new  acid,  by  Daniell. 
From  the  slow  combustion  of  rcther  during  six 
weeks,  by  means  of  a  coil  of  platina  wire  sitting 
on  the  cotton  wick  of  tbe  lamp,  he  condensed 
with  the  head  of  an  alembic,  whose  beak  was  in- 
serted in  a  receiver,  a  pint  and  a  half  of  theiatnpic 
acid  liquor. 

When  first  collected  it  is  a  colourless  fluid  of 
an  intensely  sour  taste,  and  pungent  odour.  Its 
vapour,  when  heated,  is  extremely  irritating  and 
disagreeable,  and  when  received  into  the  lungs, 
produces  an  oppression  at  the  cliest,  very  much 
resembling  the  effect  of  chlorine.  Its  specific 
gravity  varies  according  to  the  care  with  which  it 
has  been  prepared,  from  less  than  1.000  to  1.008. 
It  may  be  purified,  by  careful  evaporation  ;  and 
it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  vapour  which 
rises  from  it  is  that  pf  alkohol,  with  which  it  is 
slightly  contaminated,  and  not  o!  aether  Thus 
rectified,  its  specific  gravity  is  1.015.  It  reddens 
vegetable  blues,  and  decomposes  all  the  earthy 
and  alkaline  carbonates,  forming  neutral  salts 
with  their  bases,  which  are  more  or  less  deliques- 
cent.''—  lire's  Chun.  Did.- 

LA'MPSANA.     See  Lap/tana. 

LANA.  Wool  In  botany  applied  to  a  species 
of  hairy  pubescence,  consisting  of  white,  long, 
somewhat  crisp  hair,  like  wool.  It  is  applied  to 
stems,  leaves,  seeds,  &c. 

Lana  philosophica.  The  snowy  flakes  of 
white  oxide  which  rise  and  float  in  the  air  firpm 
tjie  combustion  of  zinc. 

LANATUS.     Woolly.    Applied  to  the  stems, 
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leaves,    seeds,   ioc.  of  plants.      The  Vcrbasctiin 
thapsus  is  a  good  example  of  the  Caulis  lanatui- 
the  Stachys  lanata  of  the  leaves  ;  and  thi 
piuin  of  the  seed, 

LA.NCEOLATUS.  Lanceolate,  lanrc-shapert. 
Applied  to  leaves,  petals,  seeds,  &c.  of  a  narrow 
oblong  form,  tapering  towards  each  end  :  u  (]m 
linn*  in  Plantago  lanceolata,  and  petals  of  Nar- 
cissus minor,  ana  seeds  of  the  Fraxuuis. 

LANCE'TTA.  (Dim.  ol  lancea,  aspear.)  A 
lancet.  An  instrument  used  for  bleeding  and 
other  purposes. 

L  VNCIS1,  John  Maria,  was  born  at  Rome  in 
1GJ4.  He  was  intended  for  the  church,  bat  :i 
taste  for  natural  history  led  him  to  \\k  study  0r 
medicine,  which  he  pursued  with  great  ardour 
and  took  his  degree  at  the  age  of  18.  After  some 
minor  appointments,  which  enabled  him  to  dis- 
play his  talents  and  acquirements,  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  anatomy  in  1684;  and  con- 
tinued his  duties  for  13  years  with  great  lTiiuta- 
tion.  He  was  made  physician  to  three  succeeding 
popes,  and  attained  the  age  of  65.  He  had  great 
knowledge  of  mankind,  with  very  engaging  man- 
ners ;  and  his  zeal  for  the  advancement  ol  medi- 
cine was  extreme  and  unceasing.  He  collected 
a  library  of  above  20,00*'  volumes,  which  he  de- 
voted to  the  use  of  the  public,  and  particularly  of 
medical  students  :  it  was  opened  four  years  before 
his  death.  He  left  a  considerable  number  of 
works,  several  of  which  were  printed,  others  re- 
main in  manuscript  in  that  library.  His  more 
important  publications  are,  a  treatise  "  De  Subi- 
taneis  Mortibus  ;"  "The  Anatomical  plates  of 
Eustachius,  with  a  preface  and  notes,  in  folio ;" 
and  a  dissertation,  "  De  Noxiis  Paludum  Efflu- 
viis,"  referring  intcrmittents  to  the  Marsh  Mias- 
mata, printed  in  1717.  After  his  death,  a  trea- 
tise "  De  Motu  Cordis  et  Aneurysmatibus,"  and 
a  collection  of  cases  from  his  manuscript,  were 
given  to  the  public. 

LANGRISH,  Browne,  a  physician  of  the  last 
century,  distinguished  himself  as  an  advocate  for 
the  mechanical  theories  of  physiology  and  medi- 
cine, which  he  supported  by  numerous  experi- 
ments. He  had  the  merit  of  ascertaining  several 
interesting  facts  in  respect  to  the  nature  of  the 
circulating  powers.  He  died  in  London  in  1759. 
His  publications  are,  "  A  New  Essay  on  Muscu- 
lar Motion,  &c."  "Modern  Theory  of  Physic  ;" 
"  Physical  Experiments  upon  Brutes ;"  and 
"  Croonian  Lectures  on  Muscular  Motion." 

Lao'nica  curatio.  A  method  of  curing  the 
gout,  by  evaporating  the  morbid  matter  by  topi- 
cal applications. 

Lapa'ctica.  (From  \awa£to,  to  evacuate.) 
Purgative  medicines. 

LA'PARA.  (From  Aajra^w,  to  empty  ;  se 
named  from  its  concave  and  empty  Appearance.) 
The  flank. 

LAPAROCE'LE.  (From  \azapa,  the  flank, 
and  <o;Xt?,  a  rupture. )  A  rupture  through  the  side 
of  the  belly. 

LA'PATHUM.     (From  Xairafa.  to  evacuate: 
so  named  btdii-c  it  purges  gently.)     The  dock. 
See  Rumex. 
Lapathum  acetosum.     See  Rumex  acetosa. 
Lapathum  acutum.     See  Rumex  acuta*. 
Lapathum  aquaticum.     See  Rumex  hydro- 
lapathum. 

Lapide'i.l'  m.  (From  lapis,  a  stone  )  La- 
pidellus.  The  name  of  a  kind  of  spo  n,  formerly 
used  to  take  out  small  stones  and  fragments  from 
the  bladder. 

LAPIDEUS.  Stony.  Applied  to  seeds  of 
plants  ,  as  those  of  the  Lithospennum  and  Os- 
tcospcrma. 


,1)KS  CAKCROI. 

<Us.  m.;  of  uncertain  den- 

I 
roar. 
<■  Lorn*  luzuli. 
• 
\  rsrbonati  of  lime. 
I, mi-  ctanos.    Be<   Lapii  luzuli. 
I,uh  ii  .  m  v  i  ii  i  ».     Bet  Hematites. 

uibernicos.    Tegula  kibemica.    At- 

<U mi  kibernica.      Uardesia.      Irish   slate.     A 

late,  or  very  hard  atone,  found  m  difler- 

« lit    pari-     o!     Ireland,     in     I     BUM   of    ■    nlui-h 

Mack   colour,    wind)   -tain-  the    hands.      N  hen 

dried  tad  powdered,  it  u  pale,  or  of  ■  whitish: 

i,  by  keeping,  grows  black.     In  tin- lire 

■  i  rieldi  ■  loJphareoni  gas,  and  acquires  a  pair 
red  colour,  with  additional  hardness.     It  i 
lionellv  powdered  by  the  common  people,  and 

in  ipruce  beer,  against  inward  bruises. 
Lin-  iivvinii  is.     Bee  Bezocu  hystrv 
|,,i  \n    old    nunc  for  the 

e  Potana  fiua. 
lazuli.     Lapis  eyantu.     Izore  atone. 
\  combination  oi  4%  -ilica,  28  lime,  14.6  alumina, 
i  iron,  ti  5  sulphate  ol  lime,  and  -  water, 
according  to  Klaprotb.     Tbia  lingular  mixture 
-tone,  of  a  beautiful  azure  bine,  which  it 
in  a  itrong  beat,  and  doea  not  auffer  an] 
n  by  the  contact  of  air.    The  fined  ape- 
cunena  coma  from  China,  Persia,  end  Great  Bn- 

■  -li.ii  1 1.  It  waa  forraely  exhibited  aa  a  purgative 
and  vomit,  and  gin  d  in  epilepsy. 

Lapii  maxacsniis.    Bee  fie  soar  hysiricis. 
Lam  m,la&m.    Potatone. 

LaFII  PORI  IWUS.     Sic  ltezoar  liy.stxd  . 

1 1  ami  i  ■     Sei   /-"'  toarsimue. 
LAPPA.      [Lappa    am    ™   \a6tiv,  from   its 
aaisint  the  garments  of  paaaengera.)    See  Arc- 
tium tap  jiu. 

\  major.     Sec  Arctium  lappa. 

LA'PSANA.     (Aaifai   ,  from  Lampsacus,  the 

B9WB  Bear  which  it  flourianed:    or  from  \am&i, 

Ite  ,    because    it   was  said   to   relax  the 

towels.)     'filename  of  a  genua  of  plants.    Class, 

Sfptgtnssia  ;  Order,  Polsjgamia  atqwilts. 

umi  nis.     Lampsana;  Xapium; 
Papillaris  ktrba      Dock-cresses.    Nipple-wort. 

Thia  plant  i-  a  lactescent  hitter,  and  nearly  simi- 
lar in  virtu  •  t"  'in  eiohory,  dandelion,  and  end- 
ive.     It    ha-  been  employed    chiefly   for  external 

.i  wounds  and  ulcerations,  whence 
the  name  ol  Bipple-wort  and  papillaris. 

bib,     A   malignant  inflam- 
in  which  the  patient  appears 
tted  B  itb  a  D 
Antimony. 
LARCH.     Bee  Ptsjw  l 
LARD.    The  Engiiah  name  of  hog/a  fat,  when 

melted  down.       See    .  Itlt  OS  stllUu. 

LA    1TNOISMUS      Tin    oame  ol  a  renus  ol 

1         ■    I'niuniatiru  ,    Older.   I'liiiimo- 
mra,  ii  <  Laryngic auflbcatinn. 

it  has  "uiy  om  species,  stridulus,  the  spasmodic 
croup. 
LARYNGOTOMY.      (l.a,ynKotomia:  from 
,  to  cut.)   Si 
eJsoti 
LABI  ek  primi- 

itj ,  situated  behind  the 
hi  the   anti  nor  pari  ol  the   fan 
lined  «  ith  an  •  nsiblc  mem!  i 

I     in    cricoid  .   | 

nr  thyroid,  the  •  piglotl  -  and  rare 

- 


tiie  larynx  is  called  the  glottis.  The 
arteries  are  branches  of  the  external  carotids. 
The  laryngeal  veins,  evacuate  their  blood  into 
the  evternal  jugulars.  The  nerves  of  the  larynx 
are  from  the  eighth  pair.  The  use  of  the  larynx 
■  institute  the  organ  of  voice,  and  to  serve 
also  forrespirati'  n. 

LASCl'i  IS.  I  From  lacio,  to  ensnare  ;  upon 
account  of  it-  irregular  motions.) 

1.  Lascivious. 

2.  An  epithet  used  by  Paracelsus  for  the  cho- 

eti  viti. 

l.VNEH.  (A  term  used  by  the  Cyrenians.) 
The  herb  laser- wort,  or  assafcetida. 

LASERPI  PUJM.  (Lac  serpitium,  alluding 
to  its  milk\  juice.)  The  name  of  a  genua  of 
plants  in  the  Linnaean  system :  Class,  Pentan- 
dria  ;  Order.   Dinynia. 

Laserpitium  chironium.  Panax.  Her- 
cules' allheal,  or  wound-wort.  The  seeds  and 
roots  of  this  plant  are  warm,  and  similar  in  fla- 
vour and  quality  to  those  of  the  parsnep.  The 
roots  and  stalks  have  a  much  stronger  smell, 
which  resembles  that  of  opoponax  ;  and  Boer- 
haa\c  relates,  that  on  woundina;  the  plant  in  the 
summer,  he  obtained  a  yellow  jnice,  which,  being 
inspissated  a  little  in  the  sun,  .agreed  perfectly  in 
both  respect-  with  that  exotic  gum  resin. 

LaSBRPITIUM  latifolium.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  white  gentian.  Gentiana  alba. 
The  root  of  this  plant,  Laserpitium  foliix  corda- 
tis,  indso-serratis,  of  Lmnama,  possesses  sto- 
machic, corroborant,  and  deobstrutnt  virtues.  It 
is  seldom  us  d. 

LiASERPITrUH  S.1LER.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  heart-wort.  Seseli ;  Slier  montanum. 
Sci  mountain.  The  seeds  and  roots  of  this  plant, 
which  grows  in  the  southern  parts  of  Europe, 
are  directed  as  officinals.  They  have  an  agree- 
able smell,  and  a  warm,  glowing,  aromatic  taste; 
and  though  neglected  in  this  country,  do  not  ap- 
pear to  be  deservedly  so. 

LATERAL.  (Lateralis;  from  latus,  the 
side  )  On  the  side.  A  term  in  general  use,  ap- 
plied to  parts  nf  the  body,  operations,  and  to 
flower-stalks  when  situated  on  the  side  of  a  stem 
or  stalk  ;  as  in  Erica  ragans. 

Lateral  operation.  A  name  given  to  au 
operation.  One  mode  of  cutting  for  the  stone, 
because  it  is  performed  on  the  side  of  the  pelvis. 
See  Lithotomy. 

Lateral  sinus.    See  Sinus. 

l.ATERITIOUS.  (  Lateritius  ,  from  later,  a 
brick.)  A  term  applied  to  the  brick-like  sedi- 
ment occasionally  deposited  in  the  urine  of  people 
afflicted  with  fever. 

1.  \  TEX.  ( Latex,  quod  in  tenia  terra  lateat. ) 
Water,  or  juice.  A  term  sometimes  applied  to 
the  blood,  as  being  the  spring  or  source  of  all  the 
humours. 

La'thtris.  (From  \n»u>,  to  forget;  because 
it  was  thought  to  affect  the  memory.)  A  term 
by  some  author,  to  a  species  of  tithymal  or 
spurge,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Tithy- 
•  Jus  lalifohu*'.  the  broad-leaved  spurge,  and 
called  by  some  also  Catapvfia. 

L  \  THYRU8,  (A  name  adopted  from  Theo- 
pbrastus,  whose  \a9ufios,  appears  evidently  to  be 
are,  something  of  the  pea  or  vetch  kind, 
though  it  is  impossible  precisely  to  determine 
what.)  I  he  name  oln  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
system  Class,  Diadelphia;  Order,  Dc- 
candria.     The  vetch. 

Lati'ri  i  i  m.  (From  lateo,  to  lie  hid.)  The 
fomes.  or  bidden  matter  of  infectious  diseases. 

LATT'SSIMUS  A  term  applied  to  a  rausrh 
from  dth. 


LAL 


LAL 


bAfi48JMUg  colli.     See  Plat ysma  rnyoides. 

liATiaslMOS  dorsi.  Aniscalptor,  of  Cowpcr. 
.Dorsi-lumbo  sacro  humeral,  of  Diunas.  A  mus- 
cle of  the  humerus,  situated  on  the  posterior  part 
of  the  trunk.  It  is  a  very  broad,  thin,  and,  for 
then:ost  part,  fleshy  muscle,  which  is  placed  im- 
mediately under  the  skin,  except  where  it  is  cov- 
ered by  the  lower  extremity  oi  the  trapezius.  It 
arises  tendinous  from  the  posterior  half  of  ihe  up- 
per edge  ol  the  spine  of  the  os  ilium,  from  the 
spinous  processes  of  the  os  sacrum  and  lumbar 
verteorae,  and  from  five  or  six,  and  sometimes 
from  seven,  and  even  eight,  of  the  lowermost  ones 
of  the  b:ick  ;  also  tendinous  and  fl<  shy  from  the 
upper  edges  and  external  surface  of  the  tour  infe- 
rior false  ribs,  near  their  cartilages,  by  as  many 
distiuct  slips.  From  these  different  origins  the 
fibres  of  the  muscle  run  in  different  directions; 
those  from  the  ilium  and  false  ribs  run  almost  per- 
pendicularly upwards :  those  from  the  sucrum 
and  lumbar  vertebra?,  obliquely  upwards  and  for- 
wards ;  and  those  from  the  vertebrae  of  the  back, 
transversely  outwards  and  forwards,  over  the  in- 
ferior angle  of  the  scapula,  where  they  receive  a 
small  thin  bundle  of  fleshy  fibres,  which  arise  ten- 
dinous from  that  angle,  and  are  inserted  with  the 
rest  of  the  muscle,  by  a  strong,  flat,  and  thin  ten- 
don, of  about  two  inches  in  length,  into  the  tore- 
part  of  the  posterior  edge  of  the  groove  observed 
between  the  tvvo  tuberosities  of  the  as  humeri,  for 
lodging  the  tendon  of  the  long  head  of  the  biceps. 
In  dissection,  therefore,  this  muscle  ought  not  to 
be  followed  to  its  insertion,  till  some  of  the  other 
mus<;!es  of  the  os  humeri  have  been  first  raised.  Its 
use  is  to  pull  the  os  humeri  downwards  and  bark- 
wards,  and  to  turn  it  upon  its  axis.  Riolamis, 
from  its  use  on  certain  occasions,  gave  it  the 
name  of  ani  tersor.  When  we  raise  ourselves 
upon  our  hands,  as  in  rising  from  off  an  ar n- 
chair,  we  may  easily  perceive  the  contraction  of 
this  muscle.  A  bursa  mucosa  is  found  between 
the  tendi.n  of  this  muscle  and  the  os  humeri,  into 
which  it  is  inserted. 

Lauca'nia.  (From  A«uu>,  to  receive  ;  socall- 
ed  because  it  receives  and  conveys  food.)  The 
(Esophagus. 

LAU'DANUM.  (From /aus,  praise  ;  so  named 
from  :ts  valuable  properties.)    See  Tinctura  opii. 

LAUVIOMTE      Dipnsmatic  zeolite. 

LAUREL.     See  Laurus. 

iMurel.  cherry.     See  Prunus  laurocerasus. 

Laurel,  spurge.     See   Daphne  laureola. 

LAUP.E'OLA.  (Dim.  of  laurus,  the  laurel  ; 
named  from  its  resemblance  to  the  laurel. )  See 
Daphne  laureola. 

Lauro-ceraSUS.  (From  laurus,  the  laurel, 
and  cerasus,  the  cherry-tree  ;  so  called  because 
it  has  leaves  like  the  laurel.)  See  Prunus  lau- 
rocerasus. 

LaUro'sis.  (So  called  from  Mount  Laurus, 
where  there  were  silver  mines.)  The  spodium  of 
silver. 

LAU'RUS.  (From  laus,  praise  ;  because  it 
was  usual  to  crown  the  heads  of  eminent  men 
with  branches  of  it.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Ennean- 
driu  ;  Order,  Monogynia.     The  laurel. 

2  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  sweet-bay. 
See  Laurus  nobilis. 

Laurus  camphora.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  camphire-tree.  Laurus— foliis  tripliner- 
viis  lanceolato-ovatis.  It  affords  the  substance 
called  Camphora;  Camphura;  Caf;  Cafar ; 
Ligatura  veneris ;  Caphora ,  Capur ;  Alkosor ; 
Altesor.  Camphire,  or  camphor  is  a  peculiar 
concrete  substance  prepared  by  distilla- 
tion.    The  tree  is  indigenous  and  grows  abun- 


dantly.    The  camphire  is  found  to  lodge  i . 
where  in  the  interstices  of  the  fibres  of  the  wood 
pith,  and  knots  of  the  tree.     The  crude  camphire' 
exported   from  Japan,   appears  in   small  giV 
pieces,  and  is  intermixed  with  various  extraneous 
matters  ;  in  this  state  it  is  received  by  the  Dutch. 
and  purified  by  a   second  sublimation ;  it  is.   : 
formed  into  loaves,  in   which  state  it  is  sent   to 
England. 

"  Pur. tied  camphor  is  a  white  concrete  crystal- 
line substance,  not  brittle,  but  easily  crumbled 
having  a  peculiar  consistence  resembling  that  ol 
spermaceti,  but  harder.  It  has  a  strong  lively 
smell,  and  an  acrid  taste  ;  is  so  volatile  as  totally 
to  exhale  when  left  exposed  in  a  warm  air  ■  is 
light  enough  to  swim  on  water  ;  and  is  very  in- 
flammable, burning  with  a  very  white  flame  anjl 
smoke,  without  anj  residue. 

The  roots  of  zedoary,  thyme,  rosemary,  sage 
the  inula  Ik  llenium,  the  anemone,  the  pnsquc 
flower  or  Pulsatilla,  and  other  vegetables,  afford 
camphor  by  distillation.  It  is  observable,  that  all 
these  plants  afford  a  much  larger  quantity  of  cam- 
phor, when  the  sap  has  been  suffered  to  pass  to 
the  concrfte  state  by  several  months'  drying. 
Thyme  and  peppermint,  slowly  dried,  afford 
much  camphor ;  and  Acluird  has  observed  that  a 
smell  of  camphor  is  disengaged  when  volatile  oil 
of  fennel  is  treated  with  acids. 

Kind,  a  German  chemist,  endeavouring  to  in- 
corporate muriatic  acid  gas  with  oil  of  turpentine, 
by  putting  this  oil  into  the  vessels  in  which  the 
gas  was  received  when  extricated,  found  the  oil 
change  first  yellow,  then  brown,  and  lastly,  to  be 
almost  wholly  coagulated  into  a  crystalline  mass, 
which  comported  itself  in  every  respect  like  cam- 
phor. Tromsdorf  and  Boullay  confirm  this.  A 
small  quantity  of  camphor  may  be  obtained  from 
oil  of  turpentine  by  simple  distillation  at  a  very 
gentle  heat.  Other  essential  oils,  however,  afford 
more.  By  evaporation  in  shallow  vessels,  at  a 
heat  not  exceeding  57°  F.,  Proust  obtained  from 
oil  of  lavender  .25,  of  sage  .21,  of  marjoram  .  1014, 
of  rosemary  .0625.  He  conducted  the  operation 
on  a  pretty  large,  scale. 

Camphor  ;s  not  soluble  in  water  in  any  percept- 
ible degrees,  though  it  communicates  its  smell 
to  that  fluid,  and  may  be  burned  as  it  floats  on 
its  surface.  It  is  said,  howe  'er,  that  a  surgeon 
at  Madrid  has  effected  its  solution  in  water  by 
means  of  the  carbonic  acid. 

Camphor  may  be  powdered  by  moistening  it 
with  alkohol,  and  triturating  it  till  dry.  It  may 
be  formed  into  an  emulsion  by  previous  grinding 
with  near  thrr^e  times  its  weight  of  almonds,  and 
afterwards  gradually  adding  the  water.  Yolk 
of  egg  and  mucilages  are  also  effectual  for  this 
purpose  ;  but  sugar  does  not  answer  well. 

It  has  been  observed  by  Roraieu,  that  small 
pieces  of  camphor  floating  on  water  have  a  rota- 
tory motion. 

Alkohol,  aethers,  and  oils,  dissolve  camphor. 

The  addition  of  water  to  the  spirituous  or  acid 
solutions  of  camphor,  instantly  separates  it. 

Hatchett  has  particularly  examined  the  action 
of  sulphuric  acid  on  camphor  A  hundred  grains 
of  camphor  were  digested  in  an  ounce  of  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  for  two  days.  A  gentle 
heat  was  then  applied,  and  the  digestion  continu- 
ed for  two  days  longer.  Six  ounces  of  water 
were  then  added,  and  the  whole  distilled  to  dry- 
ness. Three  grains  of  an  essential  oil,  having  a 
mixed  od  >ur  of  lavender  and  peppermint,  came 
over  with  the  water.  The  residuum  being  treat- 
ed twice  with  two  ounces  of  alkobol  each  time, 
fifty-three  grains  of  a  compact  coal  in  small  frag- 
ments remained  undissolved.     The  alkohol.  brm?' 


I  walrr  bath,  yielded    lorty-nint: 
eraiasofa  blackish-brown  substance,  which  wi 

bitter,  astringent,  had  the  ,mrll  .,1   carom.  I    ..ml 
,  .larh  brown  solution  with  water.       1  his 

threw  down  rw  v  etorkbrown  precipitates, 
nrith  mlphate  ol   "•">',  acetate  ol  l<  ad,  muriate  <>t 

t,„  ami  nitrate  ol  lime.  It  precipitated  gold  in 
Isinglass  threw  down  the 
., -solve, I   in  a  nearly  black 

precipil  „    ,  ,,        , 

When  nitric  arid  is  distilled  repeatedly  in  large 
libit  into  ape- 
id. 
The  use  'if  this   Important  medicine,  in  differ- 
iMt,  ii  very  considerable.    It  has  been 
tnployed,  with  great  advantage,  in  fevers 
l  .ill  kinds,  jiarticularly  in  nervous  fevers  attend- 
ed with  delirium  and  much  watchfulness.    Tk« 
.  I  \\  erlhofl 
bflammatory  djjeasee,  and  speaks  highly 
in  laronr  of  its  refrigerent  qualitie.-,.     The  benefit 
from   it  in  putrid  iovers,  where  bark  and 
.    contra- indicated,  ii    remarkable.     In 
lie    and  convulsive  affections  it  is  also  ol 
ind  even  in  epilepsy.      In  elinmie 
litis  medicine  is  likewise  employe. I  ,    and 

rheumatism,  arthritia,  and    mama,    we 
counts  oi  its  efficacy.    Nor  is  it 
less  efficaceona  when  applied  externally  in  cer- 
ises: it  dissipate-  inflammatory  tumours 

il  time  ;    and  its  BfctiacptU  quality,  in   rc- 

tnd  curing  gangrene,  is  very  considerable. 

.  propertj  peculiar  to  this  medicine,  must 
not,  however,  be  omitted  ;  thi  i  ower  ii  poa*  mm 
ol    obviating  the  strangury  that  is  produced  by 

cantharidei,  when  sprinkled  over  I  blister.      The 

Uoos  of  camphor  are,  epiritu*  camphor*, 

iiiiimi  niimi  camphor*,  thtehera  camphor* com- 

pouta,  and  the  ii,t.\tiiiu  camphor*,     Camphor, 

i  in  acetic  acid  with  soma  essential  oils, 

fiirnis  the  aromatic  vinegar. 

i  i  (s,i,.  ,ii  ;    Cornelia 

malul/in  ligtua  Maiahariru  ,  Xvlo- 

Canellamalabarica  et  Javentit,  Kar~ 

M ,  Cantlla  eubana;   Arbor  judaica;  Caetia 

a    malabarica  ;    Cinnamo- 

•ii //»i  malabaricum;  CaUhacha  canela.     Wild 

eiiiii.uieui-Iiee  ,  Mil.ili.n  einnaiiiiin-tri  e,  nr  cas- 
sia lignea-iree.  (a  the  bark  of  the 
'  lie/,  the  foliit  triplinervii*  lanceolatis, 
.•  died  folia  malaba- 
thu  in  tin  ihops.  Fha  bark  and  leave*  abound 
with  the  flavour  of  cinnamon,  for  which  tl 
bit  substituted  j  but  in  moch  larger  doses,  as  they 

I. w  u's     iiwtiniMDi,     The     systematic 

Tiaiie    /.I     the      i  inn  ii/e/ii-ti-ee.        ('iiintiinomum. 

I  Im  tree  affords  the  true  cinnamon,  which  is  its 

nk.  .I.ie.(iini  describes  the  lice  thus: 
*  momttm  ;  foliit    1 1 I 

entibue, 

(' iuii.mii. n   btrh    is  one    ol    tin     most   grutefhl  ol 
the    arm:  i    sined,  and   .1  IllO/l- 

i  not  tier)  taste,  ,n-- 

h  '//iisidei  il.'  uid  some 

cj .     It  is  one  of  the  best  oor- 

itive  spices  »e  are  in 

lined   with  the 

dii  i  "i  lb  ti  ,i  oil,  on  aoco  ml  ol 

I :  a  tincture,  umple 

i .  are  direct,  d  to  be  kept  in 

i  ii  water]  infuaion  ol  olnnamon  U 

.si  a  and  check 

v.miiti 

LltaWAJI,      I  ie  name 

"I    the    plant,  the  bark  ej    uhicli  is  called   rorUi 


caiyopliyllmdc*.  I Aturue— foliit  Inplinermu 
tie,  ot  Lfinnama.  This  bar:-:  rery  much  re- 
si  iniili ,  eiiiii  .  aon  in  appearance  and  properties. 
Laurijs  noihi  is.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  sweet  hay  Iree.  Laurue—foil 
lanifvlatis  perennantibue,  notions  auadntidis, 
ol  lamman.  This  tree  is  a  native  ol  Italy,  but 
cultivated  in  our  garden.s  and  shrubberies,  as  a 
handsome  evergreen.  The  leaves  aud  berries 
possess  the  same  medicinal  qualities,  both  having 
a  sweet  fragrant  smell,  and  an  aromatic  adstrin- 
gent  taste.  The  laurus  of  honorary  memory,  the 
distinguished  favourite  of  Apollo,  may  be  natu- 
rally supposed  to  have  had  no  inconsiderable  fajio 
as  a  medicine  ;  but  its  pharmaceutical  uses  are  so 
limited  in  the  practice  of  the  present  day,  that 
this  dignified  plant  is  now  rarely  employed,  ex- 
cept in  the  way  of  enema,  or  as  an  external  appli- 
cation ;  thus  the  leaves  are  directed  in  the  decoc- 
tum  pro  fomento,  and  the  berries  in  the  emplas- 
trum  cumim. 

Laukus  persea.  This  species  affords  the 
Acigato  pear,  which,  when  ripe,  melts  in  the 
mouth  like  marrow,  which  it  greatly  resembles  in 
flavour.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  most  nutritious 
of  all  the  tropical  Iruits,  and  grows  in  vast  abun- 
dance m  the  W'csl  Indies  and  New  Spain.  The 
unripe  fruit  have  but  little  taste  ;  yet  being  very 
salubrious,  arc  often  eaten  with  salt  and  pepper. 
The  sailors,  when  they  arrive  at  the  Havannah, 
and  those  parts,  purchase  them  in  great  quanti- 
ties ;  and  chopping  thein  iuto  small  pieces,  with 
green  capsicums,  and  a  little  salt,  regale  them- 
selves heartily  with  them.  They  are  esteemed 
also  for  their  antidyscnteric  qualities,  and  arc 
prepared  in  h  variety  ol  ways  for  the  tables  of 
the  in  ii. 

Laukus  SAMAFR40.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  sassaira.s-tree  Saeeafrai  j  Cornu*  mas 
ndoi  ata  ,  Lignum  pavanwm;  Anhuiba.  The 
wood  of  this  tree,  Launu—foliit  trilobis  inle- 
g  risque,  ol  Lmnisua,  is  imported  from  North 
America,  in  l"iig  Straight  pieces,  very  light,  and 
■  •I  a  spongy  texture,  and  covered  with  a  lough, 
fungous  bark.  It  has  a  fragrant  smell,  and  a 
sweetish,  aromatic,  subaend  taste;  the  root, 
wood,  and  bark  agree  in  their  medicinal  quali- 
ties, and  are  all  mentioned  in  the  phannac  pceias; 
but  the  bai  k  is  the  most  fragrant,  and  thought  to 
be  more  efficacious  than  the  woody  part;  and  the 
branches  are  preferred  to  the  large  pieces,  The 
medical  character  nf  this  drug  was  formerly  held 
in  great  estimation,  and  publications  were  pro- 
Uy  written  on  this  subject.  It  is  now,  how- 
ever, thought  to  be  of  little  importance,  and 
seldom  used  but  in  conjunction  w  ith  other 
medicines,  as  a  corrector  n\  the  tluids.  It  is  an 
ingredient  in  the  decuitum  sarsaparill*  compo- 
sition, or  decortum  lignorum  ,  but  the  only  offi- 
cinal preparation  ol  i  is  the  aaeenti  I  oil,  which  is 
carminative  and  stimulant,  and  which  may  be 
given  in  the  dose  ol  two  drops  to  ten. 

I.  W'A.  The  cinders  or  product  of  volcanoes-. 
Lava'ndula.  .See  Lamtndula. 
LAV&NDEK.  See  Lavtndula. 
Lavender,  Fundi.  See  Liuendulaslachas. 
LAVANDULA.  Prom  laoo,  t<>  w.isi.  so 
called,  because,  on  account  of  its  fragrancy,  it 
was  us.  d  n:  bains. )       1.    Tin    name  "i   a   -' ims  of 

plants  :n  the  Linn  Class,  Vidyu*- 

.7i'ii;  Order.  Oymaospermia.     Lavender 

ihe  pharraacopceial  name  of  tin-  common 
lavender.     See  /.//  n  idvla  epx 

l.w  i:\in  i.  v  si'n  v  The  systematic  name- of 
the  common    lavender.      .Xurdux    italira.      Lu- 

,.,  „d,ilit—t'oliis  ee*  lilibue  lanceolato-Hnearibui 
poMm,  •<!>"•  ■'  '"'  rrupta    nm: 
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Luiuxus.  A  native  of  the  southern  parts  of 
Europe,  but  cultivated  in  our  gardens  on  account 
of  the  fragrance  of  its  flowers.  Their  taste  is 
bitter,  warm,  and  somewhat  pungent ;  the  leaves 
are  weaker  and  less  grateful.  The  essential  oil, 
obtained  by  distdlation,  is  of  a  bright  yellow  co- 
lour, of  a  very  pungent  taste,  and  possesses,  if 
carefully  distilled,  the  fragrance  of  the  lavender 
in  perfection.  Lavender  has  been  long  recom- 
mended in  nervous  debilities,  and  various  alfec- 
tions  proceeding  from  a  want  ol  energy  in  the 
animal  functions.  The  College  directs  an  essen- 
tial oil,  a  simple  spirit,  and  a  compound  tincture, 
to  be  kept  in  the  shops. 

Lavendula  stoschas.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  French  lavender.  Sta>chas;  Stadias 
arabica ;  Spica  hortulana  ;  Stucadore.  This 
plant  is  much  less  grateful  in  smell  and  flavour 
than  the  common  lavender,  to  which  it  is  allied 
in  its  properties. 

LA'VER.  (From  lavo,  to  wash:  so  named 
because  it  is  found  m  brooks,  where  it  is  con- 
stantly washed  by  the  stream. ) 

1.  The  brook-lime 

2.  The  English  name  of  a  species  of  fucus 
which  is  eaten  as  a  delicacy. 

LAVIPE'DIUM.  (From  lavo,  to  wash,  and 
pes,  the  foot. )     A  bath  for  the  feet. 

LAWSONIA.  (After  Mr.  Lawson,  a  Scotch- 
man, who  published  an  excellent  account  of  his 
voyage  to  Carolina,  containing  much  information 
concerning  the  plants  of  that  country.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Liumeau  system. 
Class,  Octandria;  Order,  Monogynia. 

Lawsonia  interims.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  true  alkanna.  Alkanna  vera  ;  Alkanna 
orientulis.  An  Oriental  plani  ;  the  Lawtonia 
— ratnis  inermibus,  of  Linnaeus  ;  principally  em- 
ployed, in  its  native  place,  as  a  dye.  The  root  is 
the  ofliciual  part ;  which,  however,  is  rarely  met 
with  in  the  shops.  It  possesses  adstringent  pro- 
perties, aad  may  be  used  as  a  substitute  for 
the  anchusa. 

LAXATI'VA.  (From laxo,  to  loosen.)  Gentle 
purgatives. 

LAXA'TOR.  (From  laxo,  to  loosen :  so 
called  Irom  its  office  to  relax. )  A  name  applied 
to  muscles,  the  office  of  which  is  to  relax  parts 
into  which  they  are  inserted. 

Laxator  ttmpani.  Exlemus  mallei,  of 
Albinus  ;  Anterior  mallei,  of  Winslow  ;  Obli- 
quus  auris,  of  Douglas  ;  Externum  auris  vcl 
laxator  int emus,  of  Cowper;  and  Spheni  sal- 
pingo mallien,  of  Dumas.  A  muscle  of  the  in- 
ternal car,  that  draws  the  malleus  obliquely  for- 
wards towards  its  origin ;  consequently  the 
membrana  tympani  is  made  less  concave,  or  is 
relaxed. 

L.AXUS.  Lax  or  diffused.  Applied  by  bota- 
nists in  opposition  to  rectus  and  strictus  ;  as  in 
the  stem  of  the  Bunias  cakile,  or  sea  rocket, 
the  stem  of  which  is  described  as  caulis  laxus. 

LAZULITE.     See  Azurite. 

LA'ZULUS.  (From  azul,  Arabian.)  A  pre- 
cious stone,  of  a  blue  colour.     Sec  Lapis  lazuli. 

LEAD.  Plumbum.  A  metal  found  in  consi- 
derable quantity  in  many  parts  of  the  earth,  in 
different  states,  seldom,  if  at  all,  in  the  metallic 
state.  It  is  found  in  that  of  oxide,  red  lead  ore, 
mixed  with  a  portion  of  iron,  clay,  and  other 
earths.  The  colour  of  this  ore  is  aurora  red,  re- 
sembling red  arsenic.  It  is  lound  in  small  lumps, 
of  an  indetcrminati  figure,  and  also  crystallised 
in  four-sided  rhomboidal  prisms. 

Combined   with  carbonic  acid,   it  forms  the 
sparry  lead  ore,  so  called  because  it  has  the  tex- 
ture and  crystallisation  of  certain  spars,     There 
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are  a  great  many  varieties  of  this  kind.    Jt  , 
found    also    united  with    sulphuric   phosphoric 
arsenic,  molybdic,  and  chromic  acids.    Lastly 
le.*d  is   found    mineralised    by  sulphur,  forming 
what    is     called   galena     (nilphurtt  of  lead") 
which  is  by  far  its  most  abundant  ore.     This  or'J 
which  is  very  common,  is   found  both  in  m 
and  crystals.     The  primitive  lorm  of  its  Crystafe 
is  a  cube.     Its  colour  is  of  a  bluish  lead  grey    It 
has  a   considerable  metallic  lustre,  its  textur 
foliated,     it   stains  the  lingers,   and  often   feel 
greasy.     It  contains  in  general  a  minute  quantiiv 
of  silver.  '  •> 

Properties  of  Lead.— Lend  is  of  a  bluish 
white  colour,  and  very  brilliant  when  fresh  cut 
It  is  malleable.  It  soon  tarnishe,  in  the  atmosl 
phere.  It  may  easily  be  cut  with  a  knife  and 
slams  the  lingers  bluish-grey  when  rubbed 
It  iuscs  at  612°  Falir.  and  renders  other  more  re- 
fractory metals  fusible.  It  becomes  vitrified  in  a 
strong  and  continued  heat,  and  vitrilies  various 
other  metals.  It  is  the  least  elastic  ol  all  the 
metals.  It  is  very  laminable,  but  it  pesai 
very  little  ductility.  Its  specific  gravity  b 
.  i  ,U  crystalllsl"  by  cooling  in  small  octa- 
liedra.  When  lused  in  contact  with  air,  its  sup- 
lace  fust  becomes  yellow,  and  then  red  It 
unites  oy  fusion  with  phosphorus  and  sulphur 
1  lie  greater  part  of  the  acids  act  upon  it  The' 
sulphuric  acid  requires  the  assistance  of  a  boil- 
ing  heat.  .Nitric  acid  is  decomposed  by  it.  Mu- 
riatic acid  acts  very  weakly  on  it.  Acetic  acid 
dissolves  it.  Fluoric  acid  attacks  it  by  heat,  and 
slightly  in  the  cold.  It  combines  with  other  me- 
tals, but  few  of  its  alloys  are  applied  to  any  use 
When  combined  with  mercury,  it  forms  a  crys- 
tallisaoh.  alloy  which  becomes  fluid  when  tritu- 
rated with  that  of  bismuth. 

Method  of  obtaining  Lead.— In  order  to  ob- 
tain lead  ln  a  great  way,  the  ore  is  picked  from 
among  the  extraneous  matter  with  which  it  was 
n.turaity  mixed.  It  is  then  pulverised  and 
washed.  It  is  next  roasted  in  a  reverberators 
furnace,  in  which  it  is  to  be  agitated,  in  order  to 
bring  the  whole  in  contact  with  the  air.  When 
the  external  parts  begin  to  soften,  or  assume  the 
form  of  a  paste,  it  is  covered  with  charcoal,  the 
mixture  is  stirred,  and  the  heat  increased  gra- 
dually .  the  lead  then  runs  on  all  sides,  and  is 
collected  at  the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  which  is 
perforated  so  as  to  permit  the  metal  to  flow  into  a 
receptacle  defended  by  a  lining  of  charcoal. 

The  scoriae  remaining  above  in  the  furnace  still 
retain  a  considerable  proportion  of  lead  ;  in  order 
to  extract  it,  the  scoria;  must  be  fused  in  a  blast 
furnace.  The  lead  is  by  that  means  separated, 
and  cast  into  iron  moul  Is,  each  of  which  contains 
a  portion  called  a  pig  of  lead.  These  pigs  are 
sold  under  the  name  of  ore  lead. 

In  order  to  obtain  perfectly  pure  lead,  the  lead 
of  commerce  may  be  dissolved  m  pure  nitric  acid, 
and  the  solution  be  decomposed  by  adding  to  it, 
gradually,  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda,  so  lone 
as  a  precipitate  ensues.  This  precipitate,  which 
is  sulphate  of  lead,  must  then  be  collected  on  a 
filter,  washed  repeatedly  in  distilled  water,  and 
then  dried.  In  order  to  reduce  it  to  its  metallic 
state,  let  it  be  mixed  with  two  or  three  times  its 
weight  of  black  flux,  introduce  the  mixture  into 
a  crucible,  and  expose  it  briskly  to  a  red  heat. 

"There  arc  certainly  two,  perhaps  three 
oxides  of  lead  :  — 

1.  The  powder  precipitated  by  potassa  from  the 
solution  of  the  nitrate  of  lead,  being  dried,  forms 
the  yellow  protoxide.  When  some  what  vitrified, 
it  constitutes  litharge,  and  combined  M'ith  carbo- 
nic acid,  white-lead  or  ceruse. 
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tu  about 
i  a  re  verberatory  furnace, 
..-  minium. 
!„,!!  KX)  parti  "i  red-lead  we  d 

,  92.6  part*  will  be 
ill     a  dark     brown   powder 

Chloride  ol  lead  is  formed,  either  by  placing 
i  blorine,  or  by  i  sposing  the  muriate  to  a 
■■   heat,     li  in  lemi-transparent 
white  mi--,  iomewhat  like  born,  whence  the  old 

.1  plumbum  CO!  tU  inn. 

Ih.  iodide  i- '  i  -ilv  i<>!  mecL  by  heating  the  two 
constituents.  If  hai  a  fine  yellow  colour,  it  pre- 
•  ipitates  whenwC  pourhyoriodateofpotaash  into 
.■  solution  ol  nitrate  of  b  ad. 

■  lis  i.i  lead  hare  tin-  protoxide  for  their 
•    uishable  by  the  following  ge- 
ni  ral  characters  :  — 

I.  The  .-•lit-  which  diaaolre  in  water,  usually 
n  i  i  nlouiii  m  tolutioni,  which  have  an  astringent 

J.  Placed  mi  charcoal  they  all  yield,  by  the 
blowpipe,  .i  button  ol  Lead. 

r'roprussiate  ol  potassa  occasions  in  their 
olutions  a  white  precipitate. 
•I.  Uydroeulphuret  ol  potassa,  a  black  preci- 

ilphuretted    hydrogen,    a    black    preci- 

(nlati . 

i  1 1 1-  acid,  and  infusion  ol  galls,  a  white 
pi  ecipitate. 

7.  \  plat<  "i  tine,  a  white  precipitate,  or  me- 
tallic i 

Mostol  tin   acids  attack  load.    The  sulphuric 

.[in  -   ii. > i  ad  upon  it,  unless  it  l»'  concentrated 

and  boiling.     Sulphurous  acid  gas  escapes  during 

tin-  pro<  ess,  ami  the  acid  is  decomposed.     Whin 

tin    distillation  is  carried  on  to  dryness,  a  saline 

white  mass  remains,  a  small  portion  ol  which  is 

soluble  in  water,  and  i-  the  sulphate  of  lead ;  it 

rystals.     rhe  residue  ol  the  white  ma*s 

asoluble  sulphate  ol  bad. 

Nitnr  acid  acts  itronglj  on  bad. 

'1  In  nitrati  solution,  by  evaporation",  yields  te- 

rahedral  crystals,  which  are  white,  opaque,  and 

I    llll.     III    t|.  . 

limit  ma)  be  formed  in  pearl-coloured 
watei  i  qua!  weij  bts  ol  the 
protoxide. 
Muriatic  ami  acts  directl]  mi  lead  by  heat, 

aid  dissoh  mil'  part  "I  :i-  oxide. 
The  acetic  and  dissolves  lead  and  its  oxides ; 

[] _'b  probabh  the  acct  ••  of  air  may  be  ueel  »■ 

i ! i •    lolution  ol  the  metal  itself  in  ibis 
acid      It'luii -Inn/,  in  etnutfU  mad.'  b_\  rolling 
leaden  plati  -  spiral!}  up,  so  a-  to  Iran-  the  space 
..|  about  an  mi  b  between  each  coll,  and  placing 
ili.  in  vertically  in  earthen  pot-,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  i-  some  good  vinegar.     The  pots  are  to  be 
covered,  and  exposed  for  ■  length  of  time  to  a 
-  .nib  In  at  ma  -ami  bath,  or  by  bedding  them  in 
i  in-  vapour  hi  the  vinegar,  assisted  by 
the  lendenci  oil  the  bad  to  combine  with  the 
i  nt,  corrodes  the  lead,  and 
ilu  external  portion  into  ■  white  sub- 
off  in  il  dies,  when  the  lead 
i    nun. ibd.     Tin-  plates  are  thus  treated  repeat- 
.  il\,  mini  tin  \  an  corroded  through.    Ceruse  is 
white  used  in  oil  paintings.    Commonh 
ilteratrd  with  ■  mixture  ol  chalk  in  the 
shops,    li  mai  I"  dissolved  without  difficult)  in 
aTordi  .,  ,  i  \  i  .ii,  . 
I  'mi/,  from  i(-  iweet  taste.     Th  -, 
deadly 
ici  tate: 


and  Goulard's  extract,  made  by  boiling  litharge 
m  vinegar,  asubacetau.  The  power  of  this  salt, 
oagulator  ol  mucus,  is. superior  to  the  other. 
If  a  bit  ol  zinc  be  suspended  by  brass  or  iron  wire, 
ma  thread,  in  a  mixture  ol  water  and  the  acetate 
nl  bad,  the  had  will  be  revived,  and  form  an  arbor 
Saturni. 

'lit:  acetate,  or  sugar  of  lead,  is  usually  crys- 
tallised in  needle-,  which  have  a  silky  appear- 
ance. 

The  subacetale  crystallises  in  plates.  The  sul- 
phuret,  sulphate,  carbonate,  phosphate,  arseniate, 
and  ehromate  of  lead,  are  found  native. 

When  lead  is  alloyed  with  an  equal  weight  of 
tin,  or  perhaps  even  less,  it  ceases  to  be  acted  on 
by  vinegar.  Acetate  and  subacetate  of  lead  in 
solution,  has  been  u=ed  as  external  applications 
to  inflamed  surfaces,  and  scrofulous  sores,  and 
as  eye-washes.  In  some  extreme  cases  of  ha?- 
morrhagy  from  the  lungs  and  bowels,  and  uterus, 
the  former  salt  has  been  prescribed,  but  rarely 
and  in  minute  doses,  as  a  corrugant  or  astringent. 
The  colic  of  tin-  painters,  and  that  formerly  pre- 
valent in  certain  counties  ol  England,  from  the 
bad  used  in  the  cyder  presses,  show  the  very  de- 
leterious operation  of  the  oxide,  or  salts  of  this 
metal,  when  habitually  introduced  into  the  sys- 
tem in  the  minutest  quantities  al.  a  time.  Con- 
traction of  tin-  thumbs,  paralysis  of  tin  hand,  or 
even  of  the  extremities,  have  not  unfrequently 
supervened.  A.  course  ol  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
waters,  laxatives,  ol  which  sulphur,  castor  oil, 
sulphate  ol'  magnesia,  or  calomel,  should  be  pre- 
ferred.  a  mercurial  course,  the  hot  sea-bath,  and 
electricity,  arc  the  appropriate  remedies. 

Dealers  in  wines  have  occasionally  sweetened 
them,  when  acescent,  with  litharge  or  its  salts. 
This  deleterious  adulteration  may  he  detected 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water,  which  will 
throw  down  the  had  m  tin-  stale  ol  a  dark  brown 
sulphuret.  Or,  subcarbonate  of  ammonia,  which 
is  a  very  delicaf  teat,  may  Ih  employed  to  pre- 
cipitate the  lead  ill  the  -late  ol  a  white  carbon- 
ate ;  which,  on  being  washed  and  digested  with 
sulphuretted  hj  drogen  water,  will  instantly  become 
black.  II  tin  white  precipitate  be  gently  heated, 
ii  will  become  yellow,  and,  on  charcoal  before. 
the  blowpipe,  ii  will  yield  a  globule  of  lead. 
("Inornate  of  potassa  will  throw  down  from  satur- 
nine solutions  a  beautiful  orange-yellow  powder. 
Burgundy  wine,  and  all  such  a-  contain  tartar, 
w  ill  not  hold  lead  In  solution,  in  consequence  of 
the  insolubility  ol  the  tartrate. 

The  propi  i  counter-poison  for  a  dangerous  dose 
of  sugar  of  had,  is  a  solution  oi  Epsom  or  Glau- 
ber -alt,  liberally  swallowed  ;  either  ol  which 
medicines  instantly  converts  the  poisonous  acetate 
of  had  into  the  unit  and  innoxious  sulphate. 
The  suljihuret  of  potassa,  so  much  extolled  by 
Navier,  instead  of  being  an  antidote,  acts  itself 
a-  a  poi-on  on  the  stomach. 

Oil-  dissolve  the  oxide  of  lead,  and  become 
thick  and  consistent  ;  in  which  state  they  an 
used  as  the  basis  of  plasters,  cements  for  water- 
works, paint-,  &C 

Sulphur  readily  dissolves  had  in  the  dry  way, 
and  produces  a  brittle  compound,  of  a  deep  grey 
colour  .ni.l  brilliant  appearance,  which  is  much 
lis-  Unable  than  lead  its.-lf ;  a  properly  which  is 
common    to   all  the  combinations  of  sulphur  with 

the  more  fusible  metals. 

The  phosphoric  acid,  expo  id  to  heat   together 

with  charcoal  and  bad,  becomes  converted  into 
phosphorus,  which  combines  with  the  metal. 
This  combination  doc-  not  greatly  differ  trom 
ordinary  bad  :  it  is  malleable,  and  easily  cut 
knife  ■  Lit  it  leva  it-  brilliancy  more 
MS 


,,/ccdily  than  pure  lead  ;  anJ  when  tused  upnu 
charcoal  with  the  blowpipe,  the  phosphorus  burns, 
and  leaves  the  lead  behind. 

Litharge  fused  with  common  salt  dec  imposes 
it ;  the  lead  unites  with  the  muriatic  acid,  and 
forms  a  yellow  compound,  used  as  a  pigment. 
The  same  decomposition  takes  place  in  the  humid 
way,  if  common  salt  be  macerated  with  litharge  ; 
and  the  solution  will  contain  caustic  alkali. 

Lead  unites  with  most  of  the  metals.  Gold 
.aid  silver  are  dissolved  by  it  in  a  slight  red  heat. 
Both  these  metals  are  said  to  be  rendered  brittle 
by  a  small  admixture  of  lead,  though  lead  itself 
is  rendered  more  ductile  by  a  small  quantity  of 
them.  Platina  forms  a  brittle  compound  with 
lead  ;  mercury  amalgamates  with  it ;  but  the  lead 
is  separated  from  the  mercury  by  agitation,  in  the 
form  of  an  impalpable  black  powder,  oxygen 
being  at  the  same  time  absorbed.  Cop  >er  and 
lead  clo  not  unite  but  with  a  strong  heat.  If  lead 
be  heated  so  as  to  boil  and  smoke,  it  soon  dis- 
solves pieces  of  copper  thrown  into  it ;  the  mix- 
ture, when  cold,  is  brittle.  The  union  of  these 
two  metals  is  remarkably  slight  ;  for,  upon  ex- 
posing the  mass  to  a  heat  no  greater  than  that 
in  which  lead  melts,  the  lead  almost  entirely 
runs  off  by  itself.  This  process  is  called  eliqua- 
tion.  The  coarser  sorts  of  lead,  which  owe  their 
brittleness  and  granulated  texture  to  an  admixture 
of  copper,  throw  it  up  to  the  surface  on  being 
melted  by  a  small  heat.  Iron  does  not  unite  with 
lead,  as  long  as  both  substances  retain  their  me- 
tallic form.  Tin  unites  very  easily  with  this 
metal,  and  forms  a  compound,  which  is  much 
more  fusible  than  lead  by  itself,  and  is,  for  this 
reason,  used  as  a  solder  for  lead.  Two  parts  of 
lead  and  one  of  tin,  form  an  alloy  more  fusible 
than  either  metal  alone  :  this  is  the  solder  of  the 
plumbers.  Bismuth  combines  readily  with  lead, 
and  affords  a  metal  of  a  fine  close  grain,  but  very 
brittle.  A  mixture  of  eight  parts  bismuth,  five 
lead,  and  three  tin,  will  melt  in  a  lie  it  which 
is  not  sufficient  to  cause  water  to  boil.  Anti- 
mony forms  a  brittle  alloy  with  lead.  Nickel, 
cobalt,  manganese,  and  zinc,  do  not  unite  with 
lead  by  fusion." 

The  preparations  of  lead  used  ia  medicine 
are : — 

1.  Plumbi  subcarbor.as.  See  Plumbi  subcar- 
bonas. 

2.  Oxidum  plumbi  rubrum.     See  Minium. 

3.  Oxidum  plumbi  semivitreum.  See  Lithar- 
gyrus. 

4.  Acetas  plumbi.     See  Plumbi  acetas. 

o.  Liquor  plumbi  acetatis.  See  Plumbi  ace- 
tatis liquor. 

6.  Liquor  plumbi  acetatis  dilulus.  See  Plumbi 
acetatis  liquor  dilntus. 

Lead,  white.     See  Plumbi  subcarbonas. 

LEAF.  Folium.  A  laminar  expansion  of  a, 
plant  generally  of  a  green  colour. 

It  is  difficult,  however,  to  define  this  universal 
.did  important  organ  of  vegetables. 

They  are  considered  as  the  respiratory  organs 
of  plants. 

Leaves  arc,  for  the  most  part,  remarkable  for 
their  expanded  form  ;  their  colour  is  almost  uni- 
versally grecD,  their  internal  substance  pulpy  and 
vascular,  sometimes  very  succulent,  and  their  up- 
per and  under  surfaces  differ  commonly  in  hue,  as 
well  in  kind  or  degree  of  roughness. 

In  discriminating  the  species  of  plants,  a 
knowledge  of  the  various  forms  of  leaves  is  of 
the  utmost  importance.  Botanists,  therefore, 
have  paid  particular  attention  to  their  names, 
which  are  derived  either  from  their  origin,  dis- 
tribution, situation,  direction,  insertion,  form. 
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bAse,  point,  margin,  surface,  distribution  ol  it» 
vessels,  nerves,  expansion,  substance,  duration, 
composition,  8tC. 

A  leaf  consists  of  a  thin  and  expanded  part, 
which  in  common  language  is  named  the  leaf,  and 
a  stalk  called  the  petiole  or  peliolus.  The  surface 
of  a  leaf,  tuperjuAes,  or  paginu,  is  distinguished 
into  the  upper  part,  or  lace,  and  the  under  part, 
or  back  ol  the  leaf.  The  base,  or  origin  of  a 
leaf,  is  that  part  next  the  stem  or  branch  ;  the 
apex  is  the  termination  of  the  leaf;  the  margin 
or  edge,  the  circumference  ;  the  disk,  discum, 
is  the  middle  part  of  the  surfaces  within  the 
margin. 

From  their  origin,  we  have  the  following 
terms  : 

1.  Seminal ;  folia  seminalia,  which  are  the 
first  leaves  of  the  majority  of  plants,  proceeding 
from  seeds  that  have  more  than  one  seed-lobe ; 
they  are  seen  in  Raphanus  sativus,  and  Cannabis 
sativa. 

2.  Radical,  which  spring  directly  from  the 
root:  a»  in  Leoutodon  taraxacum,  and  Viola 
odorata. 

3.  Cauline,  or  stem-leaf.  The  I  aleriana  pint 
has  its  radical  leaves  undivided,  and  the  cauline 
leaves  pinnate. 

4.  Ramial,  or  branch-leaf,  which  are  only  des 
cribed  when  they  differ  from  those  of  the  stem. 
The  Sison  ammi  has  its  radical  leaves,  linear ; 
its  cauline,  scions  ,  and  its  branch  leaves,  trii<in- 
nate. 

5.  Axillary,  when  seated  on  joints  or  axilla: ; 
as  in  Parthenium  iutegrifoliuni. 

G.  Floral,  when  next  the  tiower,  and  like  the 
other  leaves  ;  as  in    Lonicera  caprifolium. 

From  their  distribution  on  the  stem  and 
branches,  leaves  are  named, 

7.  Alternate,  when  not  in  pairs,  and  are  given 
off  in  various  directions,  one  after  another ;  as  in 
Malva  rotundifolia. 

8.  Opposite,  when  they  appear  directly  on  op- 
posite sides  of  the  stem,  in  pairs  ;  as  in  Lamium 
album,  and  Urtica  dioica. 

9.  Two-ranked ;  folia  disticha,  which  implies 
that  they  spread  in  two  directions,  and  yet  are 
not  regularly  opposite  at  their  insertion ;  as  in 
Cupressus  disticha,  Taxus  baccata,  Pinus  picea, 
and  Lonicera  symphori-carpos. 

10.  Bifaiial,  that  is,  two-ranked,  but  (riven  oil 
from  the  side  only  of  the  branch  ;  as  in  Carpinus 
betulus,  and  Fagus  sylvatica. 

11.  Unilateral,  loosing  to  one  side  only  ;  as  in 
Convallaria  multiflora. 

12.  Scattered,  irregular  or  without  any  order: 
as  in  Reseda  luteola,  and  Scdum  reflexum. 

13.  Decussate,  crossing  each  other  in  pairs. 
cross-like  ;  as  in  Euphorbia  lathyris,  and  Cras- 
sula  tetragona. 

14.  Imbricate,  like  tiles  upon  a  house;  as  in 
Cupressus  sempervirens,  and  Aloe  spiralis. 

15.  Fasciculate,  or  tufted,  when  several  spring 
from  the  same  point ;  as  in  Pinus  larix,  and  Ber- 
beris  vulgaris. 

1C.  Stellate,  star-leaved,  whirled;  several 
leaves  growing  in  a  circle  round  the  stem,  with- 
out any  reference  to  the  precise  number ;  as  in 
Rubia  tinctorum,  Lilium  martagon,  Asperula 
odorata.  In  large  natural  genera  it  is  necessary 
to  mention  the  number  ;  as  in  Galium. 

17.  Remote,  when  at  an  unusual  distance  from 
each  other. 

18.  Clustered;  crowded  together  ;  as  in  An- 
tirrhinum linaria,  and  Trientahs  europea. 

19.  Binal,  when  there  is  only  two  on  a  plant : 
as  in  Galanthus  nivalis,  Scilla  bifolia,  and  Cnn. 
vallaria  maa-ali" 


/  .rnal,  three  together  ;  a*  inVerhena  tri- 
al Quinal,  Jsc,  when  four,  five, 
r  more  are  situated  together  ;  as  in  various  spe- 

From  their  determinate  direction,  leaves  arc 
ui.lied  into, 

'  lonr-prrxned ;    adpretsa ;    when    their 

MpiriH  i"  ill'  -'■  hi  ;  as  in  Tlilaspi 

iri»,  and  Xcrautherr.utn  sesamoid) 

.  rf,  n  In  ii  nearly  perpeiidieolar,  or  form- 

i  v  aente  angle  with  tut  item  ;  as  in  Jun- 

ncolatua.  ;tnil  Hrymn  unquiculatmn. 

14    Spreading,   forming  ■  moderately  acute 

eagle  with  the  stem     ai   in  Atriplex  portulaco- 

riom  oleander,  and  Veronica  beccabanga. 

25.  Horizontal,  spreading  in  tin  -greatest  pos- 
ible  degree  ,  ai   in  Oentiana  campestris,    ami 

Pelargonium  patulum. 

26.  Ascending,  rising  gently,  so  as  to  be  some- 
what arched  .  as  in  Geranium  nhilolium. 

Rtcurvtd,  reflexed,  corved  backward;  as 
irta,  and  Bryum  pellucidum. 

28.  Reclined,    depending,  hanging  downward 

the  i  arth  .  ai  in  Qicnorinm  intybus,  and 
Leonora  e  irdiaca. 

29.  Oblique,  twitted,  so  that  one  part  is  verti- 
cal.  the  other  horizontal;    as  Allium  obliquum, 

i  itallaiia  obliqpo. 
3(1.  Advene,  the  u|  per  surface  turned  to  the 

■  ■..  tmt  the  iky  ;  as  in  Lactnca  Kariola. 
31.  Retupinate,  or  reveraed,  when  the  upper 

turfaoe  is  turned  downward ;  as  in  Alstromeria 

I  Stcebl   pr-  strata. 
Revolute,  having  a  spiral   apex;   as  Dian- 
i  arthnsianonim,  and  barbatus. 
33.  /tooting,  sending  rooUeti  into  the  earth ; 

js   \s|ili  mum  rhi/nplivlla. 

'oating  nn  Hit-  sin  lace  of  the  water;  as 

■  eton  natans,  . 1 1 j . I  Nyinplirea  alba. 

i,    immersed,   under 

Monia    palnstris,  and    Haiiiinciiliis 

.-1IJII.lt  ills. 

m  their  insertion  into. 
36.  Petiolatt,  leaves  on  footstalks;  as  Prunus 
oerasus,  and  Verbascum  nigrum. 

vithont  footstalk,  lying  immedi- 
iti  ly  on  the  item  ;  u in Saponana officinalis,  and 
Pinguicula  ml 

Idnate,  the  tippet  inrface  adhering  a  little 
'..i\  tothi  branch  ,  as  in Xeranthemum vestitum. 

39.  Dtcurrent,   when  a  lamellar  part   of  the 

down  the  stem,  or  branch:  ai  inCar- 

.  and  V Cihascuiii  thapSOJ. 

40.  Coiiiinii,  when  two  opposite  lei 

id  are  united  ai  their  bases ;  as  in  Ceras- 
•iiiin  perfoliatnm,  and  Dipsacui  laciniatus. 

41.  Connato-perfoliate,  when  the  uni 

iln-  whole  or  nearly  the  whole  breadth  of  the 

the  two  leaves  tb  ■  appear- 

being  united  into  but  one  leaf;  as  m  Eu- 

patorium    perfoliatum,    and    Lonicera    dioica. 

in  some  instances,  mind  by 

ine,  which  stretching  from  tht  margins  of 

the  opposed  leaves,  near  the  base,  (onus  a  kind 

if  pitcher  around  th  stem,  in  which  the  rain  is 

fallonium. 

iln    item  with  their 
bases:  as  in Carduos marianus,  and  Papa ver som- 
an. 
43.  Va.  ■  at  their  bases, 

tnd  Polygonum  hist 
UUe,  when  the  footstalk  is  inserted  nol 
nto  the  basis,  imi  in t, i  nn  ,iisk  ni  the  l< 

Olum  ina|i|s. 


leal ;  as  in  Huplcurum  rotundifolium,  and  I  I 
ria  perfoliate. 

46.  Articulate,  one  leaf  growing  out  of  the  apex 
of  another;  as  Cactus  opuntia,  and  Cactus  fiens 
indica. 

From  the  basis  of  Ute  leaf,  it  is  called, 

47.  Cordate,  heart-shaped,  or  ovate,  hollowed 
out  at  the  base ,  as  Arctium  lappa,  and  Tamus 
communis. 

48.  Airow-shaped,  triangular,  hollowed  out 
very  much  at  the  base  ;  as  Rumex  acetosa,  and 
Sagittaria  sagittilolia. 

49.  Hastate,  halberd-shaped,  triangular,  hol- 
lowed nut  at  the  base  and  sides,  but  with  spread- 
ing lobes  ;  as  in  Arum  maculatum,  and  Rumex 
acetosella. 

50.  Reniform,  kidney-shaped,  a  short,  broad, 
roundish  leaf,  the  base  of  which  is  hollowed  out ; 
as  Asarum  Europium,  and  Glecoma  hederaeia. 

51.  Auricled,  furnished  at  its  base  with  a  pair 
of  leaflets,  properly  distinct,  but  occasionally 
joined  with  it ;   as  in  Citrus  aurantium. 

Linnxus  uses  the  term  uppendiculatum,  which 
is  correct. 

52.  Unequal,  the  basis  larger  on  one  side  than 
the  other  ;  as  in  Tilia  Europea,  and  Piper  tuber- 
culatum. 

The  form  of  the  apex  of  a  leaf,  gives  rise  to 
the  following  nam- 

5.3.  Acute,  sharp,  ending  in  an  acute  angle, 
which  is  common  to  a  great  number  of  plants: 
example  in  I.inum  angustifoliura,  and  Campanu- 
la tf.icbeliiim. 

54.  Acuminate,  pointed,  having  a  taper,  or 
awl-shaped  point ;  as  Arundo  phragmitis,  and 
Syringa  vulgaris. 

bh.  Cuspidate,  or  mucronatc,  sharp  pointed, 
tipped  with  a  rigid  spine,  as  in  the  thistles,  and 
Picus  religiosa. 

56  Obtuse,  blunt,  terminating  in  a  segment  of 
a  circle  ;  as  Rumex  obtusifolius,  and  Hypericum 
quadrangulura. 

57.  lletu.se,  ending  in  a  broad  shallow  notch: 
as  in  Ervuni  ervilia,  and  Rumex  digynus, 

58.  Prtemorse,  jagged  pointed,  as  if  bitten  off; 
very,  blunt,  with  various  irregular  notches  ;  as  in 
Jlihiscus  pnemonus,  and  Swartz's  genus  Aeride. 

59.  Truncate,  an  abrupt  leaf,  with  the  extrem- 
ity cut  off,  as  it  were,  by  a  transverse  line  ;  as  in 
Loriodendron  tulipifera. 

60.  Dedaleous,  with  a  broad,  incised,  and  crisp 
apex  ;  as  iii  Aspleiiium  seolopendrum. 

61.  Emarginaie,  nicked,  having  a  small  notch 
at  the  summit ;  as  Hydrocotile  vulgaris,  and  Ett 
phorbia  tuberosa 

62.  Summit-cut,— folia  apice  incisa ;  as  in 
Glinko  biloba. 

63.  Cirrlio.se,  tipped  with  a  tendril  ;  as  in  La- 
thvius  artieulatus,  and  Gloriosa  superba. 

6-1.  Tridndatf,  three-toothed  j  an  obtuse  point , 
ln'set  with  three  teeth  ;  as  in  liuchera  iEthiopic.i, 
and  Genista  Iridentata. 

65.  Axcidiate,  or  pitcher-leaf,  a  cylindrical  tube. 
filled  with  water  ;  as  in  Nepenthes  distillatoria, 
and  Saracenia, 

The  names  derived  from  the  nuu  gin  of  the  leaf, 
are, 

66.  Entire,  not  divided ;  as  in  TragopogOD 
.pratensc,  and  porrifolium. 

67.  Very  enure,  integerrima,  the  margin  void 
nt  irregularity  :  ai  Citrus  aurantium. 

68.  Undulate,  when  the  disk  near  the  margin 
is  waved  obtusely  up  and  down  ;  as  in  Panicum 
hirtelluro,  and  Reseda  lutea. 

69.  denote,  notched,  when  the  teeth  are 
rounded,   and  not  directed   toward*  cither  end  ot 
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ihelcaf ;  as  in  Bctonica  officinalis,  and  Scutella- 
ria galericulata. 

70.  Doubly  cremate,  the  greater  teeth,  notched 
with  smallar  ones  ;  as  in  Salvia  sclara,  and  Ra- 
nunculus anricomus. 

71.  Serrate,  when  the  teeth  are  sharp,  and  re- 
semble those  of  a  saw,  pointing  towards  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  leaf;  as  in  Sedum  telephium. 

72.  Acutely  serrate ;  as  in  Thymus  acinos. 

73.  Obtusely  serrate ;  as  in  Ballota  nigra. 

74.  Doubly  serrate,  baring  a  series  of  smaller 
serratures  intermixed  with  the  larger:  as  in  Ru- 
fous fruticosus,  and  Campanula  trachelium. 

75.  Dentate,  toothed,  beset  with  panjecting, 
horizontal,  rather  distant  teeth  of  its  own  sub- 
stance ;  as  the  lower  leaves  of  the  Centaurea  cy- 
anus,  and  Campanula  trachilium. 

76.  Jagged,  irregularly  cut  or  notched,  espe- 
cially when  otherwise  also  divided  ;  as  in  Salvia 
Ethiopia,  and  Senecio  squalidus. 

77.  Cartilaginous-edged,  hard,  and  hoary  ;  as 
in  Saxifraga  callosa,  and  Yucca  gloriosa. 

78.  Prickle-edged,  beset  with  prickles  ;  as  in 
Carduus  lanceolatus,  and  Ilex  aquifolium. 

79.  Fringed,  bordered  with  soft  parallel  hairs  ; 
as  in  Sempervivum  tectorum,  and  Galium  cru- 
ciatum. 

From  the  openings,  or  sinuses,  in  the  margin, 

80.  Sinuated,  cut  as  it  were  into  rounded,  or 
wide  openings  ;  as  in  Quercus  robur,  and  Alcea 
rosea. 

81.  Repand,  wavy,  bordered  with  numerous 
angles  and  segments  of  circles,  alternately  ;  as  in 
Menyanthes  nymphoides,  and  Erysimum  alliaria. 

82.  Pinnatifid,  cut  transversely  into  several 
oblong  parallel  segments  ;  as  in  Centaurea  calci- 
trapa,  and  Scabiosa  arvensis. 

83.  Bipinnatifid,  doubly  pinnatifid  ;  as  in  Pa- 
paver  argemone. 

84.  Lyrate,  lyre-shaped,  cut  into  several 
transverse  segments,  gradually  larger  towards 
the  extremity  of  the  leaf,  which  is  rounded  ;  as 
in  Geum  urbanum,  and  Erysimum  barbarea. 

85.  Panduriform,  fiddle-shaped,  oblong,  broad 
at  the  two  extremities,  and  contracted  in  the  mid- 
dle ;  as  in  Rumex  pulcher,  and  Convolvulus  pan- 
duratus. 

86.  Runcinate,  lion-toothed,  cut  into  several 
transverse,  acute,  segments,  pointing  backwards; 
as  in  Leontodon  taraxacum,  and  Erysimum  offici- 
nale. 

87.  Laciniate,  cut  into  numerous  irregular 
portions  ;  as  in  Ranunculus  parviflorus,  and  Ge- 
ranium columbinum,  and  Cotyledon  laciniata. 

88.  Squarrose,  the  margin  beset  with  a  rough 
fringe  ;  as  in  Centaurea  calcitrapa,  and  Carduus 
marianus. 

89.  Partite,  deeply  divided  nearly  to  the  basis; 
as  in  Helleborus  viridis  ;  bipartite,  tripartite, 
and  multipartite,  according  to  the  number  of  the 
divisions. 

90.  Trifid,  divided  into  three  ;  as  in  Bidens 
tripartita. 

91.  Quinquijid,  divided  into  five  ;  as  in  Gera- 
nium maculatum. 

92.  Multifid,  the  margin  of  round  leaves  cut 
from  the  apex  almost  to  the  base,  without  leaving 
any  great  intermediate  sinuses  ;  as  in  Aconitum 
napellus,  and  Cucumis  colocynthis. 

From  the  angles  in  the  margin  of  the  leaf, 

93.  Rounded,  the  margin  not  having  any  angle. 

94.  Angulate,  the  margin  having  acute  angles. 

a.  Triangular ,  as  in  Chenopodium  bonus 
henricus,  and  Atriplex  hortensis. 

b.  Quinqueangular ;  as  in  Geranium  pelta- 
tum. 

c.  Septangular;  as  in  Hibiscus  abelmoschus. 
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95.  Rhomboid,  trapeziform,  ov  approachinc 
to  a  square  ;  as  in  Chenopodium  vulvaria,  and 
Trapa  natans. 

9t>.  Quadrangular,  with  four  angles;  as  in 
1  .iiiodendron  tulipifera. 

97.  Deltoid,     trowel-shaped,     having    three 
angles,  of  which  the  terminal  one  is  much  further 
from  the  base,  than  the  lateral  ones ;  u  in    \|. 
scmbryanthemum  deltoidcum,  and  Populus  nio-ra. 

98.  Ijobate,  when  the  margins  of  deep  segment! 
are  rounded,  hence  : 

a.  Two-lobed;  as  in  Bauhinia  porn 

b.  Three-lobed ;  as  in  Anemone  hepatica. 

c.  Five-lobed  ;  as  in  Huuiulus  lupulus,  and 
Acer  pseudo-platanus. 

99.  Palmate,  cut  into  several  oblong,  nearly 
equal  segments,  about  half  way,  or  rather  more, 
towards  the  bate,  leaving  an  entire  space,  like 
the  palm  of  the  hand  ;  as  in  Passiflora  camilea, 
and  Alcea  ficifolia. 

From  the  figure  of  the  circumstance,  arc  de- 
'  rived  the  following  names  : 

100.  Orbiculate,  circular,  the  length  and 
breadth  of  which  are  equal,  and  the  circumfer- 
ence in  an  even  circular  line  ;  as  in  Cotyledon  or- 
biculata,  and  Hydrocotile  vulgaris. 

101 .  Subrotund,  roundish  ;  as  in  Pyrola,  and 
Malva  rotundifolia. 

102.  Oblong,  three  or  four  times  longer  than 
broad  ;  as  in  Musa  sapientum,  and  Ela:agmw 
orientalis. 

103.  Ovate,  of  the  shape  of  an  egg,  cut  length- 
wise, the  base  being  rounded,  and  broader  than 
the  extremity  ;  as  in  Origanum  vulgare,  and  Inula 
helenium. 

104.  Obovate,  of  the  same  figure,  with  the 
broader  end  uppermost ;  as  in  Primula  veris,  and 
Samulus  valerandi. 

104.*  Oval,  ovate,  but  each  end  has  the  same, 
roundness  ;  as  in  Rhus  catinus,  and  lYlammea 
americana. 

105.  Elliptical,  oval,  the  longitudinal  diameter 
b>  ing  greater  than  the  transverse. 

106.  Parabolic,  oblong,  the  summit  narrow 
and  round  ;  as  in  Marrubium  pseudodictamnus. 

107.  Cuneiform,  wedge-shaped,  broad  and 
abrupt  at  the  summit,  and  tapering  down  to  the 
base  ;  as  Saxifraga  cuncifolia,  and  Iberis  semper- 
florens. 

108.  Spatulate,  of  a  roundish  figure,  tapering 
to  an  oblong  base  ;  as  in  Cotyledon  spuria,  ana 
Cucubalus  otites. 

109.  Lanceolate,  of  a  narrow  oblong  form, 
tapering  towards  each  end  ;  as  in  Plantago  lan- 
ceolata. 

110.  Linear,  narrow,  with  parallel  sides;  as 
in  Senecio  linifolius. 

111.  Capillary,  long,  fine,  and  flexible,  resem- 
bling a  hair  ;  as  in  Anethum  fceniculum,  and  Gra- 
veolens. 

112.  Setaceous,  bristly ;  as  in  Asparagus  offici- 
nalis, and  Scirpus  setaceus. 

113.  Acerose,  needle-shaped,  linear  and  ever- 
green, generally  acute  and  rigid  ;  as  in  Pinus 
sylvestris,  and  Juniperus  communis. 

From  the  difference  of  the  surface  of  leaves  r 

1 14.  Glabrous,  smooth,  without  roughness ;  as 
the  leaves  of  most  plants. 

115.  Nilid,  smooth  and  shining  ;  as  in  Laurus 
nobilis,  and  Canna  indica. 

1 16.  Lucid,  as  if  covered  with  a  varnish  ;  as  in 
Angelica  lucida,  and  Royena  lucida. 

117.  Viscid,  covered  with  a  clammy  juice  ;  as 
in  Senecio  viscosus,  and  Erygeron  viscosum. 

118.  Naked,  without  bristles,  or  hairs ;  as  the 
leaves  of  many  plants. 

1 19.  Scabrous,  or  asperous,  with  little  ronjb 


mil    u  tangible  ;   xs  in  Moms 
Hamulus  lapalui. 

erforated  with  little 
i tvjxricum  perforatum. 

bored,    naturally  having   large 
as  in  Dracontium  |>ertnmin. 
Joeulate,  ipotted;  as  in  Orchis  niaculata, 
tnonaria  officinal!*. 

'  oloured,    being  of    any    other   than   a 
i-   in  Amaranthus  tricolor,   and 
(triplex  bortensil  rubra. 
Ul    Hoary,  having  a  whitish  mealy  surface  ; 

i    puloj  i  ba. 
I.',    Idneatt    baring  superficial  line*;  as  in 

tlllllls 

marked  with  coloured  lines  ;  as 
larii  arnndinaet  a. 
I .'?.   Suit  ,ilr,  farrowed,  baring  broad  and  deep 
farrows  .  ai  in  Digitalii  lerrpginea. 

ragged  ;  a-  in  Salvia  sclara. 
Buflate,  blistered,  ■  greater  degree  of  the 

Bruaica  oleracea. 
PapulotU,   or    lusirulous,   covered  with 
hollow  vesicles  ;  as  in  Meserabryanthenium  crys- 

■  nun. 

I. II.  Papillate,   or    Varicose,    covered  with 
olid  wart-like  tubercles  j    as  in  Aloe  inargariti- 

QlanduUw,  covered  with  small  glandi- 
•  n  Salix  alba,  and  Prunui  padna. 
the  distribution  <•/  the  vessels  on  the  tur» 
■I  tin-  leaf, 
Xi  i  pei  are  wbiti  i  lei  ated  chords,  which  origi- 
nate irom  the  base  "i  the  leaf. 

\  rib  li  the  middle  nerre,  thick,  and  extending 
ha  baiii  to  the  apes  M  the  leaf. 

an-  anaitomoaing  reawli    which   arc 
■  ■li  from  the  eoita  or  rib. 

cloiten  "I    reaiell  arc  generally 

called  nern  or  cotUe,  nerree  or  ribi,  and  the 
l.i  vents,  whether  they  are  branched  or  re- 
ticul  itc,  simple  or  otherwke. 

\  nervous  or  ribbed  leaf  is  where  they 

sd  in  Simple  lines  from  the  base  to  the  point  ; 

as  in  the  Convallarut.  and   Hili (i ii Hum  animus. 

I. minis  camphora  u  an  example  of  atrinerve; 

the  Smilax  tetragona  hai  flvenervei;  the  Dios- 

m  ptemloba,  leren. 

I  ;i    when  a  pair  of  large  rib-  branch  ofF  from 

iikiiii  one  above  the  bate,  and  ran  in  a  straight 

line  tOWardl  the  apex,  as  in  llclialithus  tuberosils, 

'he  leaf  1-  Mid  i"  be  triple  mi  oed, 

I  > ..  W  In  n  two  'jo  from  the  baie  and  lour  from 
oceta  In  a  straight  line,  it  is  termed  folium 
quintuplinervum. 

Venous,    reinr,    when    the    vessels  by 

li  the  leal  is  oonrlihed  are  branched,  snbdi- 

■•I,    .Hid    more   or  leal    prominent,   forming  a 

,.rk  orer  either,  or  both  its  surfaces ;   as  in 

Cloiii  >■  noaa,  and  \  erbaaenm  lychritii. 

■■.'.  or  reinless,  when  without  veins; 
Clatta  alba,  and  t 

'  .  1  ibli  n,  w  ben  no  nerve  is  given 
.I-  in  upi  inla  lev  igata. 
I  be  !•  ,  oj  iiu.  [earei 

- 

1 10  Concave,  hollow,  depretied  in  the  middle; 

1 11  Conn  r,  the  reversi  o(  the  former  ;  as  in 

11:    Canaliculate,  channelled,  baring  a  lon- 

U  in  PlanUgO  niantima. 
143.  Ciirullntt,  hooded,  when  the  eds 

■  d  in  the  apt  • 
■  •.  and  thai  eunoiu 
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111.  Plicate,  plaited,  when  the  diik  of  the  lea/, 
especially  towards  the  margin,  is  acutely  folded 
np  and  down ;  as  in  the  Malvas,  and  Alchemilla 
vulgaris. 

145.  Undulate,  waved,  when  the  disk  near  the 
margin  is  waved  obtusely  up  and  down  ;  as  in 
Reseda  lutea,  and  Ixia  undulata. 

146.  Crisp,  curled,  when  the  border  of  the  leaf 
becomes  more  expanded  than  the  disk,  so  as  to 
grow  elegantly,  curled,  and  twisted  ;  as  in  Malva 
erispa. 

From  Ihe  internal  substance : 

147.'  Membranaceous,  when  there  is  scarcely 
anv  pubjbfcetween  the  external  membranes  of  the 
leaf;  as  in  Citrus  aurantium,  and  the  leaves  of 
many  plants. 

148.  Thick,  the  membranes  being  rather  more 
than  usually  firm  ;  as  in  Sedum  telephium. 

149  Corneous,  fleshy,  of  a  thick  substance,  a- 
in  all  those  called  succulent  plants  ;  as  Crassula 
lactea,  and  Sempervivum  tectorum. 

150.  Pulpy,  very  thick,  and  of  the  consistence 
of  a  plumb  ;  as  in  Mesembryanthemum  verrucu- 
latum. 

151.  Tubular,  hollow  within ;  as  in  Allium 
cepa.  The  leaf  of  the  Lobelia  dortmanna  is  very- 
peculiar,  in  consisting  of  a  double  tube. 

152.  Compact,  not  hollow. 

153.  Rigid,  easily  broken  on  being  bent ;  as  in 
Siapelia. 

The  thick  leaves,  folia  crassa,  afford  the  fol- 
lowing  distinctions : 

154.  Gibbous,  swelling  on  one  side,  or  both, 
from  excessive  abundance  of  pulp  ;  as  in  Crassula 
cotyledon,  and  Aloe  retusa. 

155.  Round,  cylindrical ;  as  in  Allium  schec- 
noprasum,  and  Salsola  sativa. 

156.  Subulate,  awl-shaped,  tapering  from  a 
thickiah  base  to  a  point  ;  as  in  Allium  ascaloni- 
cum,  and  Narcissus  jonquilla. 

157.  Compressed,  flattened  laterally ;  as  in 
Cacalia  Acnides. 

158.  Depressed,  flattened  vertically;  as  in 
Crassula  tetragona. 

169  Triquetral,  thick,  and  triangular  ;  as  in 
Batomui  ambi  llatne. 

160.  Tetragonal,  quadrangular  and  awl- 
sliapcd  ;  as  in  Gladiolus  tristis. 

161.  Ungulate,  tongue-shaped,  a  thick  ob- 
long, blunt  figure,  and  a  little  convex  on  its  in- 
ferior surface;  as  in  Mesembryanthemum  lin- 
gui  forme. 

1 0 J.  Anripital,  two-edged;  as  in  Typha  lati- 
folia. 

163.  Ensifonn,  sword-shaped,  two  edges  ta- 
pering to  ■  point,  slightly  convex  on  both  sur- 
tacea,  neither  of  which  can  properly  be  called 
iippei  or  under ;  as  in  Iris  germanica,  *nd  Gla- 
diolus communis. 

164.  Connate,  keeled,  when  the  bark  is  lon- 
gitudinally prominent  ;  as  in  Allium  carinatum, 
and  Narcissus  hiilorus. 

165.  in,  cimeter-shaped,  compress- 
ed with  one  thick  and  straight  edge,  the  other 
thin    and    curved;     as    in    Mesembryanthemum 

orme. 

166.  Dolabriform,  hatchet- shaped,  compress- 
ed with  a  very  prominent  dilated  keel,  and  a 
cylindrical  base  ;  as  in  Mesi  iijbryanthemum 
dolabrifurme. 

167.  I  'annate,  hooked,  flat  above,  compressed 
at  its  sides,  and  turned  back  at  the  apex,  forming 
a  hook. 

When  the   shape  of  membranaceous   lean 
imperfect,  the  particle  sub  is  attached,  as  sub- 
■emile,  rao-orate,  ruo-piloua,  fcc 

When  the  '  •  bv  the  nrafixins 
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the  preposition  ob,  as  ob-cordate,  when  tin1  pom;. 
5s  inserted  into  the  petiole,  06-ovate,  &.< . 

From  the  coadu  nation,  leaves  are  designated  by 
prefixing  the  prominent  shape,  a$/ancro/ato-oi-ar>, 
as  in  Nicotiana  tabacura  :  and  ovato- lanceolate, 
lanceolate,  but  swelling  out  in  the  middle  ;  as  in 
Saponaria  officinalis. 

From  their  duration,  leaves  are  termed, 

168.  Deciduous,  falling  off  at  the  approach  of 
winter,  as  in  most  Eui.pean  trees  and  shrubs. 

169.  Caducous,  falling  off  in  the  middle  of 
summer. 

170.  Perennial,  green  the  whole  -yeju-,  and 
falling  off  as  the  new  ones  appear.         M 

171.  Persistant,  lasting  many  yesM^and  al- 
ways green  ;  as  in  Pmus  and  Taxus.       * 

All  the  foregoing  terms  belong  to  simple  leaves, 
or  those  which  have  one  leaf  only  on  thevpetiole 
or  footstalk . 

The  following  regard  compound  leaves,  or 
such  as  consist  of  two  or  any  greater  number 
of  foliola,  or  leaflets,  connected  by  a  common 
footstalk. 

172.  Digitate,  fingered,  when  several  leaflets 
proceed  from  the  summit  of  a  common  footstalk  ; 
as  in  Trifolium  pratense. 

173.  Pinnate,  when  several  leaflets  proceed 
laterally  from  one  footstalk,  instead  of  being 
supported  at  the  top  ;  as  in  Acacia  pseudacacia. 

A  digitate  leaf  is  called  after  its  mode  of  digi- 
lation, 

174.  Conjugate,  or  yoked,  when  there  is  one 
pair  of  leaflets,  or  pinna;  as  in  Zygophillum 
fabago. 

175.  B  note,  when  the  pair  of  leaflets  unite 
somewhat  at  their  base ;  as  in  Lalfiyrus  syl- 
vestris. 

176.  Ternate,  where  there  are  three  leaflets  ; 
as  in  Trifolium  pratensis,  and  Oxalis  acetosella. 

177.  Quinate,  there  being  five  leaflets  ;  as  in 
Potentilla  reptans,  and  Lupinus  albus, 

178.  Septenate,  with  seven;  as  in  jEsculus 
hippocastanum. 

179.  Novenate,  nine  ;  as  in  Sterculia  feetida. 

180.  Pedale,  a  peculiar  kind  of  leaf,  being 
ternate,  with  its  lateral  leaflets  compounded  in 
their  fore-part ;  or  a  leaf  with  a  lnfid  footstalk 
divided  into  two  diverging  brunches,  with  an  in- 
termediate  leaflet,  and  each  tmpporting  two  or 

1   more  lateral  leaflets  on  their  anterior  edge  ;  as  in 
Helleborus  nigcr. 

181.  Articulate,  jointed,  when  one,  or  a  pair 
of  leaflets,  grows  out  of  the  summit  of  another, 
with  a  sort  of  joint  ;  as  in  Cactus  ficus  indica, 
and  Fagara  tragodes. 

Pinnate  leaves  are  called  from  their  number  of 
pinna, 

182.  Bipinnate,  or  duplicato-pinnate,  doubly 
pinnate  ;  as  in  Tanacetum  vulgare. 

183.  Tripinnate,  or  triplicato-pinnate,  three 
pinnate  ;  as  in  Scandix  odoi  ata. 

From  the  number  of  pairs,  pinnate  leaves  are 
enncd, 

184.  Biguga  ,   as  in  Mimosa  nodosa. 

185.  Triguga ;  as  in  Cassia  emarginata. 

186.  Ouadriguga  ;  as  in  C  <ssia  longisiliqua. 

187.  Quinquiguga ;  as  in  Cassia  occidental^. 

188.  Multiguga  ;  as  in  Cassia  javanica. 

The  difference  in  the  termination  of  a  pinnate 
leaf, 

189.  Impari-pinnate,  with  an  odd  or  terminal 
leaflet ;  as  Rosa  centifolia. 

190.  Abrupti-pinnate,  with  a  terminal  leaflet ; 
as  in  Orobus  tube rosus. 

191.  Cirrho.fi-pinnate,  when  furnished  with  a 
tendril  in  place  of  an  odd  leaflet ;  as  in  the  pea 
and  vetch  tribe. 
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From  the  mode  of  adhesion  of  th, 
arise, 

192.  Oppositely-pinnate,  when  the  leaflet* 
are  opposite,  or  in  poirs  ;  as  in  Sium  angustifo- 
lium. 

193.  Alternately-pinnate,  when  alternate-  a* 
in  Vicia  sativa. 

194.  Interruptedly-pinnate,  wlen  the  prin- 
cipal leaflets  are  arranged  alternately  with  an 
intermediate  series  of  smaller  ones  ;  as  in  kin'raja 
ulmaria. 

195.  Decurrently-pinnate,  when  the  leaflets 
are  decurrent  ;  as  in  Eryngiuni  campestre. 

196.  Jointedly-pinnate,  with  apparent  joints 
in  the  common  footstalk  ;  as  in  Fagara  tragodes. 

197.  Petiolato-pinnate,  the  leaflets  on  foot- 
stalks ;  as  in  Robinia  pseudacacia. 

198.  Alate-pinnate,  when  the  footstalk  has 
little  wings  between  the  leaflets. 

199.  Sessile-pinnate,  with  leaflets  within  any 
petiole. 

200.  Conjugate-pinnate,  confluent;  the  leaflet? 
growing  somewhat  together  at  their  margins. 

From  their  bipinnalion,  pinnate  leaves  arc, 

201.  Bigeminate,  two-paired  :  as  in  Mimosa 
unguis  cate. 

202.  Trig  em  hide,  or  triplicato-gtminalc, 
thrice  paired  ■  as  in  Mimosa  tergemina. 

From  the  Iripinnution, 

203.  Doubly-ternate,  or  duplicuto-tcrnate, 
when  the  common  footstalk  supports  these  secon- 
dary petioles  on  its  apex,  and  each  of  these  sup- 
port three  leaflets  ,  as  in  Epimcdium  alpinum. 

204;  Triternate,  or  triplicato-temate,  when 
the  common  petiole  su]  ports  on  its  apex  three 
secondary  lootstalks,  each  of  which  supports 
three  ternaiy  ones,  and  every  one  of  these  three 
leaflets  ;  as  in  Aquilegia  vulgaris,  and  Fumaria 
enneaphylla. 

205.  Multiplicato-pinnate,  there  being  more 
than  three  orders  ;  as  in  Ruta  hortensis. 

Pinna,  are  the  leaflets  ol  pinnate  leaves. 

206.  Prmtlla,  the  leaflets  of  the  double  and 
trip'e  range  of  pinnate  leaves. 

LE/E'NA.     (From  htatva,  a  lioness.) 

1.  The  lioness. 

2.  The  name  of  a  plaster,  so  called  from  i£g 
great  power. 

LEAKE,  John,  was  born  in  Cumberland, 
and  after  qualifying  himself  as  a  surgeon  in  Lon- 
don, travelled  to  Portugal  and  Italy.  On  his 
return  he  settled  in  the  metropolis,  and  published 
a  dissertation  on  the  Lisbon  Diet  Drink.  He 
not  long  after  became  a  licentiate  of  the  college 
of  physicians,  and  began  to  lecture  on  Midwifery. 
In  1765,  he  originated  the  plan  for  the  West- 
minster Lyirig-in  Hospital,  and  purchased  a  piece 
of  ground  for  the  purpose.  His  death  occurred 
in  1792.  He  published  a  volume  of  "  Practical 
Observations  or.  Child-bed  Fever;"  "Medical 
Instructions,"  concerning  the  Diseases  of  Women; 
in  two  volumes,  which  passed  through  several 
editions  ;  and  some  other  works. 

LE  CLERC,  Danikl,  was  born  at  Geneva, 
in  1652.  His  father  being  professor  in  the  Greek 
language,  instructed  him  in  the  rudiments  of 
knowledge,  and  gave  him  a  taste  for  researches 
into  antiquity.  He  afterwards  studied  at  differ- 
ent universities,  and  took  his  medical  degree  at 
Valence  at  the  age  of  20.  Returning  to  his 
native  city,  he  soon  got  into  considerable  prac- 
tice ;  which  he  at  length  relinquished  in  1704, 
on  being  appointed  a  member  of  the  council  of 
state,  and  that  he  might  complete  his  various 
literary  undertakings,  which  had  already  greatly 
distinguished  him.  His  death  occurred  in  1728. 
He  bad  published  in  conjunction,  with  Maneet1. 
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v.      liut  l)r    Kin  ml 
.1   much 

published  an 
tain  worms  occurring  in  men  and 
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l.i.  Di:  \N,  Hkmri  Francis,  was  born  at 
Paris  iii  1685.  and  educated  under  his  father,  who 
had  acquired  reputation  ai  an  operator,  particu- 
larly in  removing  cancan  ol  tin   breast.     The 

irgeon  tamed  his  attention  principally  to 

,v,  which  ha  performed  in  the  lateral  me- 
thod,  and  made  mna  valuable  improvemenU ; 
which  In   communicated  lo  the  public  in  1 7 JO, 

a  accurate  description  of  the  parts:  the 
i,  ha-  been  frequent- 
ly reprinted,  and  translated  into  most  modern 
Id-  surgical  observations  contain  also 

liable  practical  matter:  and  Ins  Trea- 
tise mi  (inn-shot  Wounds  i-  remarkable  lor  the 
bold  and  successful   measures  which  lie  adopted. 

Hi  published  likewise  a  Treatise  on  Operations, 

another  called  Surgical  Conaultationa,  and  tent 

papen   ol  conaiderable  merit  to  the  aca- 

demi  ol  rargeons,  which  appear  iu  tiieir  memoir*. 

Hi    died    111   1771). 

I. Kin  M.     ( A  name  adopted  from  the  Greeka, 
illy  believed  to  be  .i  species 

)      The    name  ol    I   MMIS  ol   plants    ill 

he  l.inna  an  ■  \-lein.      ('la  ,,  / )irn nilitii ;  Order, 

Honogynia. 

in  it u-   name  (d 

i  ttris,  ami  Cittiu  ledon  ol 

Tin   plant  has  a  bitter  uubastringent 

i  wai  formerly  used  in  Switzerland  in 

the  place  ol  hope.    Its  medicinal  use  is  confined 

tn  the  Continent,  where  it  is  occasionally  given 

in  the  cure  ol  b  h,  sore  throat 

d  exanthematous  di 

LEECH.     Bvnido.     A  genus  of  insects  of 

net.    The  body  moves  either  for- 

backward.       There  are  several    specie.-, 

principally  distinguished  by  their  colour:  lm* 
wn  to  medical  men  i-  the  htrudo 
■   medicinal  leech,  \\  bdefa 

iii  ni  two  or  three  inches.     I'l 

of  a  blockish  brown  colour,  marked  on  tile    back 

with  sis  yellow  ipots,  and  edged  with  a  yellow 

-  !<   .    but    both  the  spots  and   lines 

now  taint,  and  almost  disappear  at  some  seasons. 

The    mad    i-   smaller    than    the    tail,  which    fixes 

itaeU   rarj    ftrmlj    to    an]    thing    ihe    creature 
It   is  nviparoos,  and  produces  but  one 

.  » hub  is  in  the  mouth  ot 
iiih  h  l-  an  inhabitant  of  clear  running  waters, 
..nd  i-  a 

pproai  Inn.     this,  and  w  Inch 

the  liirudo  san- 

lliis  is   larger  than 

ii     is    siiioiilh    and    glossy; 

I,  the    back  is  du-1. 

i  yellow 

u.     It  inhabit 

Tin  inch  ■  head  is  armed  with  a  sharp  instru- 

unds  at  once.    They 

h  to  cut 

the  bod]  ol  the 
i  shy  nipple, thi 

tO   tin     COnduil  which 
it   Iii  the      i  r|i,  w  Inch  u  a 


which  is  sucked  oo 
thi  ri   |  i,  months,  almost  with- 

out coagulating,  and  proves  a  store  of  provision  ti- 
the animal.      I  hi  nutritions  parts,  absorbed  after 

"in  by  animal-,  need  not  in  this  to  be  disen- 
ii-niii  the  heterogeneous  substances;  nor 
indeed  is  there  an  anua  discoverable  in  the  leech  ; 
mere  transpiration  seems  tube  ail  that  it  per- 
forms, tin  mattei  fixing  on  the  surface  of  the 
body,  and  afterwards i  oining  oil' in  small  threads. 
O  this,  an  expenmi  nt  may  be  tried,  by  putting  a 
leech  into  ml,  where  it  keeps  alive  "for  several 
days  ;  eum  being  taken  out,  and  put  into  water, 
there  aj^kars  to  loosen  from  its  body  a  kind  ot 
slough^^maped  like  the  creature's  body.  The 
organ  of  respiration,  though  unascertained,  seems 
to  be  situated  in  the  mouth  ;  for  if,  like  an  insect, 
it  drew'" breath  through  vent-holes,  it  would  not 

it  in  oil,  as  by  it,  these  would  be  stopped  up. 
The  hirudo  medicinalis  is  the  only  species  used 
in  medicine  ;  being  applied  to  the  skin  in  order  to 
draw  off  blood.  \Yith  this  view,  they  are  em- 
ployed to  bleed  young  children,  and  for  the  pur- 
posi  -  of  topical  bleeding,  in  cases  of  inflammation, 
fulness,  or  pain.  Tiny  may  be  employed  iu 
ever]  case  where  topical  bleedings  are  thought 
necessary,  or  where  venesection  cannot  be  per- 
formed. "  Ii  the  bccli  docs  not  fasten,  a  drop  of 
sugared  milk  is  put  on  the  spot  it  is  wished  to  fix 
on,  or  a  little  blood  is  drawn  by  means  of  a 
slight  puncture  :  after  which  it  immediately  set- 
lie-.  Tin-  leech,  when  lived,  should  be  watched, 
h>i  ii  ihould  find  its  way  into  the  anus,  when 
used  for  the  haemorrhoids,  or  penetrate  into  the 
oesophagus,  ii  employed  to  draw  the  gums;  other- 
wise it  might  li\  upon  the  stomach,  or  intestines. 
In  such  a  case,  the  best  and  quickest  remedy  is  to 
swallow  some  salt;  which  is  the  method  prac- 
tised to  make  it  loose  its  hold,  when  it  sucks 
lunger  than  is  intended.  Vegetable  or  volatile 
alkali,  pepper,  or  acids,  also  make  it  leave  tin 
part  on  winch  it  was  applied.  Cows  and  horses 
have  been  known  to  receive  leeches,  when  drink- 
ing, into  the  throat  ,  and  the  usual  remedy  is  to 
lorce  down  some  salt,  which  makes  them  fall  oft'. 
[fit  is  ii, tended  that  the  leech  shall  draw  a  larger 
quantity  ol  blood,  the  end  of  the  tail  is  cut  off; 
and  it  then  mk-Ics  continually,  to  make  up  the  loss 
it  sustains.  The  discharge  occasioned  by  the 
puncture  of  a  leech  after  the  animal  .falls  off,  is 
usually  of  more  service  than  the  process  itself. 
When  too  abundant,  it  is  easily  stopped  with 
brandy,  vinegar,  or  other  styptics,  or  with  a 
compress  ol  dry  linen  rags,  bound  strongly  on  the 
bleeding  orifice.  They  arc  said  to  be  very  rest- 
less before  a  change  of  weather,  if  confined  in 
-,  and  to  fix  themselves  above  the  water  on 
the  approach  of  a  fine  day. 

\-  these  little  animals  are  depended  on  for  the 
removal  of  serj  dangerous  diseases,  and  as  they 
often  seem  capriciously  determined  to  resist  the 
endeai  ours  made  to  cause  them  to  adhere,  the  fol- 
lowing  directions  are  added,  by  which  their  as- 
sistance, may.  with  more  certainty,  be  obtained. 
The  introducing  a  hand,  to  which  any  ill  fla- 
roared  medicine  adheres-,  into  the  water,  in 
which  they  are  kept,  will  be  often  sufficient  to 
deprive  them  of  life;  the  application  of  a  small 
quantity  of  any  saline  matter  to  thi  ir  skin,  im- 
mediately occasion  '•'■■''  contents 
of  their  "stomach;  and  what  i-  most  to  our  pur- 
pose, the  least  flavour  of  any  mi  dicameni  that  ha- 

applied  remaining  on  the  skin,  or  even  the 
accumulation  of  the  matter  ol  perspiration,  will 
prevent  them  from  fastening.  The  skin  should 
therefore,  previous  to  their  application,  bi 
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cjjeti  with  a  little  milk.  The  method  ol  apply- 
ing them  is  by  retaining  them  to  the  sluu  by  a 
pmall  wine-glass,  or  the  bottom  of  a  large  pill- 
box, when  they  will  in  general,  in  a  little  time, 
fasten  themselves  to  the  skin.  On  their  removal, 
the  rejection  of  the  blood  they  have  drawn  may 
be  obtained  by  the  application  of  salt  externally  : 
but  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  a  few  grains  of  salt 
are  sufficient  for  this  purpose  ;  and  that  covering 
them  with  it,  as  is  sometimes  done,  generally 
destroys  them. 

LEEK.     See  Allium  porrum. 

Le'gna.  (From  Atyvov,  a  fringed  edge.)  The 
extremities  of  the  pudenda  muliebria.      m 

LEGU'MEN.  (From  lego,  to  gaUer  ;  so 
called  because  they  are  usually  gathered  by  the 
hand.)  A  legume.  A  peculiar  solitary  fruit  of 
the  pea  kind,  formed  of  two  oblong  valves,  with- 
out any  longitudinal  partition,  and  bearing  the 
seeds  along  one  of  its  margins  only. 

From  the  figure,  the  legumen  is  called, 

1.  Teres,  round;  as  in  Phaseolus  radiatus. 

2.  Lineare  ;  as  in  Phaseolus  vexillatus. 

3.  Compressum  ;  as  in  Pisum  sativum. 

4.  Capitatum ;  as  in  Phaseolus  mango. 
6.  Aciniforme  ;  as  in  Phaseolus  lunatus. 

6.  Ota-turn;  as  in  Lotus  hirsutus,  and 
gmcus. 

7.  Inflatum,  a  cavity  filled  with  air;  as  in 
Astragalus  vesicarius,  and  exscapus. 

8.  Cochleatum,  spiral ;  as  in  Medicago  po- 
hjmorpha,  and  marina. 

9.  Lunatum;  as  in  Medicago  falcata. 

10.  Obcordatum ;  as  in  Poly  gala. 

11.  Contortum;  as  in  Medicago  sativa. 

12.  Quadrangulatum  ;  as  in  Dolychos  tetra- 
gortolobus. 

13.  Canalicutatum,  the  upper  suture  deeply 
hollowed  ;  as  in  Lathyrus  sativus. 

14.  Isthmis  interceptum,  as  in  Coronilla. 

15.  Echinalum  ;  as  in  Giycyrrhiza  echinata. 

16.  Ilhombeum ;  as  in  Cicer  arietinum. 
From  its  insertion, 

1.  Pendulum;  as  in  Phaseolus  vulgaris. 

2.  Pedicellatum ;  as  in  Viscia  sapium. 
From  its  substance, 

1 .  Membranaceum  ;  as  in  Phaseolus  vulgaris. 

2.  Carnosum  ;  as  in  Cynometra  cauliflora. 

3.  Coriaccum,  dry  and  fleshy  ;  as  in  Ceratonia 
siliqua,  and  Lupinus. 

From  the  number  of  seeds, 

1 .  Monospermum ,  as  in  Medicago  lupulina. 

2.  Dispermum ;  as  in  Glycine  tomento>a. 

3.  Trispermum ;  as  in  Trtfolium  rejiexum. 

4.  Tetraspermum ;  as  in  frij'olium  repens. 

5.  Polyspermum ;  as  in  Trifolium  lupinaster. 
LEGUMINOUS.     Appertaining  to  a  legume. 
Lei'chen.     See  Lichen. 
Leiente'ria.     See  Lienteria. 
LEIPOPSY'CHIA.      (From  Aa~w,  to  leave, 

and  ^uv^,  lite. )     A  swoon.     See  Syncope. 

Leipopy'ria.  (From  A«-a>,  to  leave,  and  imp, 
heat.)  An  ardent  fever,  in  which  the  infernal 
parts  are  much  heated,  while  the  external  parts 
are  cold. 

LEIPOTHY'MIA.  (From  Aairw,  to  leave, 
and  Svnos,  the  mind. )     See  Ltpothymia. 

Le'me.  (From  Aa,  much,  and  jmw,  to  wink.) 
A  constant  winking  of  the  eyes. 

LEMERY,  Nicholas,  was  born  at  Rouen  in 
1645,  and  brought  up  to  the  business  of  pharmacy. 
He  went  to  Paris  at  the  age  of  21  to  improve  him 


self  particularly  in  chemistry  ;  and  then  travel- 
led'for  some  years  :  alter  which,  in  1672,  he  be- 
"an  to  give  chemical  lectures  at  Paris,  and  be- 
came very  popular.  Three  years  after  he 
published  his  "  Cours  dc  Clwmie."  which  pastel 


rapidly  through  numerous  editions;  and  (,' 
great  was  his  reputation,  that  he  acquired  .  Im 
tune  by  the  sale  of  his  preparations,  some  ol  which 
he  kept  secret.  In  1681,  he  was  interdicted  from 
lecturing  on  account  of  his  religious  principles, 
and  took  shelter  in  this  country  ;  hut  shortly  sfti  r 
obtained  the  degree  of  doctor  of  physic  at  Caen, 
and  got  considerable  practice  in  the  French  me- 
tropolis ;  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes 
however,  forbidding  this  employment  alto,  he  u  a 
reduced  to  such  difficulties,  that  he  at  length 
adopted  the  Catholic  religion.  He  then  flourished 
again,  and  in  1697  published  his  "  Pharmacopli 
Universelle,:'  followed  the  year  after  by  his 
"  Dictionnaire  Universel  des  Drogues  simples" 
which,  though  with  many  imperfections,  proved 
of  considerable  utility.  On  the  re-establishment 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  he  was  made  asso- 
ciate chemist,  and  read  before  that  body  his 
papers  on  antimony,  which  were  printed  in  1707. 
He  died  in  1715. 

LEM'-RY,  Louis,  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  at  P^ris  in  1677,  and  intended  for  the  law, 
but  adopted  such  a  partiality  for  his  father  i  pur- 
suits, that  he  was  allowed  to  indulge  it,  and  gtl- 
duated  in  his  native  city  in  1796.  Two  year-  alter 
he  was  admitted  into  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
and  in  1708  began  to  lecture  on  chemistry,  in  Ihe 
royal  garden  :  he  was  appointed  physician  to  Ihe 
H.tel  L)ieu  in  1710;  and  twelve  years  aftei  pur- 
chased the  office  of  King's  physician,  which  soon 
led  to  the  appointment  of  consulting  physician  to 
the  Queen  of  Spam.  In  17.31  h  was  appointed 
professor  of  chemistry  in  the  royal  garden  ;  and 
subsequently  communicated  several  papers  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  which  appeared  in  their 
Memoirs.  He  published  also  "  Trait,  des  All 
incuts,"  which  was  frequently  reprinted  ;  "A  Dis- 
sertation on  the  Nourishment  of  Bones,  refutis] 
the  Idea  of  its  being  effected  by  the  Marrow;! 
and  "Three  Letters  on  the  Generation  of 
Worms."    He  died  iD  1743. 

Lemitiiocho'rton.  See  Corallina  corsi- 
canu. 

Le'mma.     (From  As-w,  to  decorticate. ) 

1.  The  hark  of  a  tree. 

2.  The  skin. 

Le'mniu.-.  (From  Lemnos,  whence  it  is 
brought. )     See  Bole. 

LEMON.     See  Citrus. 

Lemon  scurvy-grass.  See  L'ochlearia  offici- 
nalis. 

LEME'NTIA.  (From  lenio,  to  assuage.) 
Medicines  which  abate  irritation. 

LENITIVE.  (From  lenis,  gentle.)  Medi- 
cines which  gently  palliate  diseases.  A  gentle 
purgative. 

Lenitive  electuary.  A  preparation  composed 
chiefly  of  senna  and  some  aromatics,  with  the  pulp 
of  tamarinds.     See  Confectio  sennee. 

LENS.  (A  lentore ;  Irom  it>  glutinous  qua- 
lity.)    1.  The  lentil.     See  Ervum  /. . 

2.   See  Crystalline  lens. 

LENTICULA.     (Dim.  of  lens,  a  lentil.) 

1.  A  smaller  sort  ol  lentil 

2.  A  freckle,  or  small  pustule,  resembling  the 
seeds  oi  lentil. 

LENTICULAR.  (Lenticuluris  ,  from  lenti- 
culaire,  doubly  convex.)  A  surgical  instrument 
employed  for  removing  the  jagged  particles  of 
bone  from  the  edge  of  the  perforation  made  in  the 
cranium  with  the  trephine. 

LEVflCULA'RIA.  (From  lenlicida.)  A 
species  of  lentil. 

LENTl'GO.     (From  lens,  a  lentil:  so  named 
from  its  likencs';  to  lentil-seeds. )    A  ! 
the  skin. 


\n  annual  vegetable  ol  tue  pin;e 
iind,  much  nsed  for  improving   the    flavour   of 

CI'8(  US.  (From  lentesco,  to  become 
.  laramT:  »o  called  from  the  gnmmincss  of  its 
mice.)    Theiuastich-trce. 

fTOR.     (From  lentus,  clammy.)     At* 
-  ii jit >  if  any  fluid. 

M  M  S.     ( From /ro,  the  lion.)     An  cpi- 

il,:it  sort  "I  leprosy  called  leontiasis. 

LEONTI'ASIS.       (From   Xtwv,    a    lion :     so 

called  hcrmi-r  it  is  said  lions  arc  subject  to  it. ) 

A  specie-  of  lepi  ilillg  the  elephantiasis. 

I.l.o  NTODON.     (From  W,  the  lion,   and 

oimi,  a  tooth:  so  called  from  iti  supposed  resem- 

|     The  name   of  ■  genus  of  plants  in  the 

Synkinesia;  Order, 

I'oh/gamia  aqualu.    The  dandelion. 

roooN    taraxacum.        />'»•»    leonis. 
The  dandelion  or  pissabed.     f^eontodon—caulc 
.^uumn  interne  rejlexis,  foliis  rundnatis,  den- 
•irulalis,  tacibiu,   of    Liiinieos.       The     young 
i  i Ins  plant  in  a  blanched  state  have  the 
endive,  and  make  an  excellent  addition 
plants  eaten  early  in  the   spring  as  sa- 
nd Murray  informs  us,  thatat  Goetttiigen, 
l.«    root!  lire  roasted   and  substituted  for  coffee 
by  the  poorer  inhabitant*,  who  find  that  an  in- 
(baton  prepared  in  this  way  can  hardly  be  (tiffin- 
|DJakea  boa  that  of  the  aoffee-herry.    The  <  \- 
joiee  of  dandelion  is  bitter  and  somewhat 
iirinl  ;   I. nt  thai  of  the  root  is   bitterer,  and   pos- 
iora  medicinal  power  than  any  other  part 
•  il  (In-    plant.      Il   has   been   long   in   repute   as   a 
;   and  aperient,   and  its  diuretic  efleeti 
inferred  from   the  vulgar  name  it  bears 
..I  the  European  languages,  quasi  lecii 
■  I  in  inarm  In  ilia  ilivilur ,'  and  there  are 
proofs  of  it-  efficacy  in  jaundice,  dropsy, 
consumption,     and    sonic     cutaneous     disorders. 
The   leave*,   roots,  (lowers,  sialics,  and  juiee  of 
dandelion,  have   all  been   leparately  employed 
for  audi  cat  purposes,  and  seem  to  differ  rather 
of  strength  than  in  any  essential  pro- 
n.  refore  the  expressed  juice,  or  a  strong 
decoction  ol  the  roots  have  most  commonly  been 
I,  from  one  ounce  to  four,  two  or  three 
day.     The    plant   should   bo  ah.  : 

,ii  extract*  prepared  from  it  appear  to 

neb  of  tin  ii-  powi  r  i>\  keeping. 

I.F.OVI  DIM  1)11   \1.        (From    icav,    a    lion, 
.    a    foot  :   so    named   from   its   supposed 

reaaasblanea. )    Tha  barb  lion's  foot,  or  /'ilugo 

liinitojmili'tiii. 

I.KOM  ECUS.  (From  A-.u,  i  lion,  and  ovpn, 
a  tail,  so  named  from  if*  likeness.)  1.  The 
name  of  .i  r»  nui  oi  plant*  iii  the  Limucan  n  item. 

Order,     (iiinuiosjiennia. 
i. iii. 

■ie  pharm.'.i'opo  lias,  for  the 

.'ion'*  tail.    See  Ltonurut  eartUacM. 

una   cahimai  a.        The    mother-wort. 
M    galtix  ;    Ma,  ntbium  ;     Cardiaca 
I        '(iiu—foliit  caulUtii  lanceolutis, 
inhibit  ol   Uaaaraa,     The   leaves  of   this   plant 
•  able  smell  and  a  bitter  taste,  and 
■  .  idle   in  disorders   Of  the 
•raaaaeht  m  children,  to  promote  the  uterine  dis- 
.  and  to  allay  pal|>itation  of  the  heart. 
lOftPl  btinr.     See  Arnica  moniann. 
l.l.l'l  [MUM.      (From  ,\,r,(,  a  scale:  so  named 
asint  the  skin 
imparities.)     I'lu  nameot  a  zenus 
af   plants  id  the  l.innaan  lystsm.      ClaBB,  Titra- 
•It/iiiiiiiiu      Order,  Siluulota. 

dm  ibkri  i  — tfmrtmrifit. 

■  rvti, 
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penetrating,  pungent  taste,  like  unto  other  en 
and  is  recommended  as  an  antiscorbutic,  antisep 
tic,  and  stomachic. 

Lepidium  sativum.  Nasturtium  hortcnic 
Dittander.  This  plant  possesses  warm,  nervine, 
and  stimulating  qualities,  and  is  given  as  an  an- 
tiscorbutic, antiseptic,  and  stomachic,  especially 
by  the  lower  orders. 

LEriDOSARCo'MA.  (From  Xrrif,  a  scale,  and 
<ra/>f,  flesh. )     A  scaly  tumour. 

LEP1DOSES.  (From  Xarts-Sot,  squamma,  a 
scale.)     The  name  of  a  genus  of  diseases.    Class, 


Lccriti(%;  Order,  Acrotica  ;  in  Good's  Nosolo- 
gy. Scaje-skin.  It  contains  four  species,  Lepi- 
bkmm  pityruuit,  lepriasis,  psoriasis,  icthyasis. 


LE'PISMA.  (From  AtTi£<o,  to  decorticate.) 
Decortication.     A  peeling  off  of  the  skin. 

LEPORTNUS.  (From  lepus,  a  hare. )  Lepo- 
rine, or  hare-like.  Applied  to  some  malforma- 
tions, diseases,  and  parts,  from  their  resemblance 
to  labium  leporinum,  Sec. 

LE'PRA.  (From  Xcttotj,  scaber,  vel  aspei 
ex  iquamma&u  decedentwtu;  named  from  its 
appearance.)  The  leprosy.  A  disease  in  the 
class  Cachexia:,  and  order  Impeligines  of  Cullen. 
Dr.  Willan  describes  this  disease  as  characterised 
by  scaly  patches,  of  different  sizes,  but  having 
always  nearly  a  circular  form.  In  this  country, 
three  varieties  of  the  disease  are  observed, 
which  he  has  described  under  the  names  of  l^tprn 
vulgaris,  Lepra  alphas,  Lepra  nigricans. 

I.  The  Jjppra  vulgaris  exhibits  first  small  dis- 
tinct elevations  of  the  cuticle,  which  arc  reddish 
and  shining,  but  never  contain  any  fluid  ;  these, 
patches  continue  to  enlarge  gradually,  till  they 
nearly  c(|iial  the  dimensions  of  a  crown-piece. 
They  have  always  an  orbicular,  or  oval  form  ; 
are  covered  with  diy  scales,  and  surrounded  by 
a  red  bonier.  The  scales  accumulate  on  them, 
no  as  to  form  a  thick  prominent  crust,  which  is 
qaiokly  re-produced,  whether  it  fall  off  sponta- 
neously, or  may  have  been  forcibly  detached. 
This  species  of  lepra  sometimes  appears  first  a< 
the  elbow,  or  or.  the  fore-arm  ;  but  more  gene- 
rally about  the  knee.  In  the  latter  case,  the  pri- 
mary patch  forms  immediately  below  the  patella : 
within  a  few  weeks,  several  other  scaly  circles 
appear  along  the  fore-part  of  the  leg  and  thigh, 
increasing  by  degrees,  till  they  come  nearly  into 
contact.  The  disease  is  then  often  stationary 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  If  it  advance 
further,  the  progress  is  towards  the  hip  and 
loins ;  afterwards  to  the  sides,  back,  shoulders, 
and  about  the  same  time,  to  the  arms  and  hands. 
In  the  greater  number  of  cases,  the  hairy  scalp 
is  the  part  last  affected  ;  tilt  hough  the  circles- 
formed  on  it  remain  for  some  time  distinct,  yet 
they  finally  unite,  and  cover  the  whole  surface  on 
which  the  hair  grows  with  a  white  scaly  incrus- 
tation. This  appearance  is  attended,  more 
especially  in  hoi  weather,  with  a  troublesome 
itching  and  with  a  watery  discharge  for  several 
hours,  when  any  portion  of  the  crust  is  detached, 
which  takes  place  from  very  slight  imprcssionr. 
The  pubes  in  adults  is  sometimes  affected  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  head  :  and  if  the  subject  be 
a  female,  there  is  usually  an  internal  pruritus 
pudendi.  In  some  cases  of  the  disorder,  the 
naila,  both  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  are  thickened, 
and  deeply  indented  longitudinally.  When  the 
lepra  extends  universally,  it  becomes  highly  dis- 
"ustinj  in  its  appearance,  and  inconvenient  from 
the  stiffuess  and  torpor  occasioned  by  it  in  the 
limbs.  The  disease,  however,  even  in  this  ad- 
vanced stage,  is  seldom  disposed  to  terminate 
spontaneously.  It  continues  nearly  in  the  same 
state  for  several  years,  or  sometimes  during  the 
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yhole  life  of  the  person  affected,  not  being 
apparently  connected  with  any  disorder  of  the 
Constitution. 

2.  Lepra  alphas:  The  scaly  patches  in  the 
alpltos  are  smaller  than  those  of  the  lepra  vulga- 
ris, and  also  differ  from  them  in  having  their  cen- 
tral parts  depressed  or  indented.  This  disorder 
usually  begins  about  the  elbow,  with  distinct, 
eminent  asperities,  of  a  dull  red  colour,  and  net 
much  longer  than  papillae.  These,  in  a  short 
time,  dilate  to  nearly  the  size  of  a  silver  penny. 
Two  or  three  days  afterwards,  the  central  part 
of  them  suffers  a  depression,  within  which  small 
white  powdeiy  scales  may  be  observed.  The 
surrounding  border,  however,  still  continues  to 
be  raised,  but  retains  the  same  size  and  the  same 
red  colour  as  at  first.  The  whole  of  the  lore- 
arm,  and  sometimes  the  back  of  the  hand,  is 
.spotted  with  similar  patches  :  they  seldom  be- 
come confluent,  excepting  round  the  elbow, 
which,  in  that  case,  is  covered  with  an  uniform 
vrust.  This  affection  appeals  in  the  same  man- 
ner upon  the  joint  of  the  knee,  but  without 
spreading  far  along  the  thigh  or  leg.  Dr.  Willan 
has  seldom  seen  it  on  the  trunk  of  the  body, 
and  never  on  the  lace.  It  is  a  disease  of  long 
duration,  and  not  less  difficult  to  cure  than  the 
foregoing  species  of  lepra  :  even  when  the  scaly 
patches  have  been  removed  by  persevering  in  the 
use  of  suitable  applications,  the  cuticle  still  re- 
mains red,  tender,  and  brittle,  very  slowly  re- 
ixrvering  its  usual  texture.  The  alphos,  as  above 
described,  frequently  occurs  in  this  country. 

3.  The  Lepra  nigricans  differs  little  from  the 
lepra  vulgaris,  as  to  its  form  and  distribution. 
The  most  striking  difference  is  in  the  colour  of 
the  patches,  which  arc  dark  and  livid.  They 
appear  first  on  the  legs  and  fore-arms,  extending 
afterward  to  the  thiglis,  loins,  neck,  and  hands. 
Their  central  part  is  not  depressed,  as  in  the  al- 
phos. They  are  somewhat  smaller  in  size  than 
the  patches  of  the  lepra  vulgaris,  and  not  only 
is  the  border  livid  or  purplish,  but  the  livid  colour 
of  the  base  likewise  appears  through  the  scaly 
incrustation,  which  is  seldom  very  thick.  It  is 
further  to  be  observed,  that  the  scales  are  more 
easily  detached  than  in  the  other  forms  of  lepra, 
and  that  the  surface  remains  longer  excoriated, 
discharging  lymph,  often  with  an  intermixture 
of  blood,  till  a  new  incrustation  forms,  which  is 
tisually  hard,  brittle,  and  irregular.  The  lepra 
nigricans  affects  persons  whose  occupation  is  at- 
tended with  much  fatigue,  and  exposes  thcrn  to 
cold  or  damp,  and  to  a  precarious  or  improper 
mode  of  diet,  as  soldiers,  brewers,  labourers, 
butchers,  stage -coachman,  scullcrmen,  &c.  ; 
some  women  are  also  liable  to  it,  who  are  habi- 
tuated to  poor  living  and  constant  hard  labour. 

Lepra  gr^corum.  The  lepra  vulgaris,  al- 
phos, and  nigricans,  have  all  been  so  denominated. 
See  Lepra. 

LEPRIASIS.  (From  \cvpos,  scaler.)  The 
specific  name  of  a  species  ol  leprosi-s  in  Good's 
Nosology,  which  embraces  the  several  kinds  of 
leprosy. 

LEPROSY.     See  Lepra. 

Leptu'ntica.  (From  At  "<><;,  thin.)  Attenua- 
ting medicines. 

Lepty'smus.  (From  Xtjrro?,  slender.)  At- 
tenuation, or  the  making  a  substance  less  solid. 

LEPUS.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  animals 
of  the  order  Griles,  in  the  class  Mammalia. 
The  hare. 

Lepus  cuniculus.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  rabbit,  the  flesh  of  which,  when  young  and 
iender,  is  easy  of  digestion. 

I  .f.pus  TiMiDirs.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
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common  hare  ;  the  flesh  of  which  i 
as  a  delicacy,  and  easy  of  digestion. 

Le'roS.  (From  A>;/>rc>,  to  trifle.)  A  slight 
delirium. 

LETHARG  V.  ( Lelhargus ;  from  \n&,h  for- 
getfulness  ;  so  called  because  with  il  the  |>. 
is  forgetful.)  A  heavy  and  constant  sleep,  with 
scarcely  any  intervals  of  waking;  when  awaken* 
cd,  the  person  answers,  but  ignorant  or  forgetful 
ol  what  he  said,  immediately  sinks  into  the 
state  of  sleep.  It  is  considered  as  an  imperfect 
apoplexy,  and  is  mostly  symptomatic. 

LET  HE' A.      The  name  of  the  poppy. 

LETTUCE.     See  Lactuca. 

LEUCACA'NTHA.  (From  A£.k,s,  white,  and 
anavOa,  a  thorn;  so  named  from  its  white-blos. 
som.)     The  cotton-thistle. 

LEUCA'NTHEMUM.  (From  W0{,  white, 
and  avOcpoc,  a  flower:  so  called  from  it-  white 
floret.)     See  Chrysanthemum  leucanthemum. 

LEUCASMUS.  (AtvKao/ioi;,  whiteness  ;  so 
named  from  its  appearance.  \  The  specific  name, 
Epichrosii  leucasmus,  veal  skin,  in  Good's  No- 
sology for  the  Vitiligo  e><  Willan. 

LEUCE.  (AtuKoj,  white.)  A  species  of  lep- 
rosy.    See  Alphas. 

LEUCELE'CTRUM.  (From  \cvkoS,  white, 
and  rjXeicrpov,  amber.)     White  amber. 

LEUCINE.     (From   \cvkoi,   white  ;  from  its 
appearance.)     The  name  given  by  Braconnot  to 
a  white  pulverulent  matter  obtained  by  digesting 
equal  parts  of  beef  fibre  and  sulphuric  acid 
gcther,  and  after  separating  the  fat,  diluting  the 
acid  mixture,  and  saturating  with  chalk,  filtering 
and  evaporating.     A  substance  tasting  like  o/.ma-  M 
zome  is  thus  procured,  which  is  to  be  boiled  in  dif-    < 
ferent  portions  of  alkohol.     The  alkoholic 
tions,  on  cooling,  deposit  the  white  pulverulent 
matter,  or  leucine. 

Leucola'chanum.  (From  Xtiix-of,  white,and 
XpyavoVf  an  herb  :  so  named  from  its  colour.)  The 
Valeriana  sylvcslri*. 

LEUCO'MA.  (From  Acukoj,  white.)  Leu- 
coma  and  albugo  are  oftenused  synonymously,  to 
denote  a  white  opacity  of  the  cornea  of  the  eye. 
Both  of  them,  according  to  Scarpa,  arc  essentially 
different  from  the  nebula,  for  they  are  not  the 
consequence  of  chronic  ophthahny,  attended  with 
varicose  veins,  and  an  effusion  of  a  milky  serum 
into  the  texture  of  the  delicate  continuation  of  tin: 
conjunctiva  over  the  cornea,  but  are  the  result  of 
violent  acute  ophthalmy.  In  this  state,  a  dense 
coagulating  lymph  is  extravasated  from  the  arte- 
ries ;  sometimes  superficially,  at  other  times 
deeply  into  the  substance  of  the  cornea.  On 
other  occasions,  the  disease  consists  of  a  firm  cal- 
lous cicatrix  on  this  membrane,  the  effect  of 
an  ulcer,  or  wound,  with  loss  of  substance.  The 
term  ulbugo,  strictly  belongs  to  the  first  form  of 
the  disease  ;  leucoma  to  the  last,  more  partiularly 
when  the  the  opacity  occupies  the  whole,  or  the 
chief  part,  of  the  cornea. 

LEUCONYMPILE'A.  (From  Xwkoj,  white, 
and  w/Ktmia,  the  water-lily.)  See  Nymphaa 
alba. 

LEUCOPHA'GIUM.  (From  \cvko<,  white, 
and  ®ayw,  to  eat.)     A  medicated  white  food. 

LEUCOPHLEGMA'SIA.  (From  hvut, 
white,  and  ^,Xcy;ja,  phlegm.)  Lcucophlegmatic. 
A  tendency  in  the  system  to  a  dropsical  state 
known  by  a  pale  colour  of  the  skin,  a  flabby  con- 
dition of  the  solids,  and  a  redundency  of  serum  in 
the  blood. 

LEUCO'PIPER.  (From  Xwkoj,  white,  and 
-t-tpi,  pepper. )  White  pepper.  See  Piptr  ni- 
grum. 

LEUCORRHCE'A.     (From  \cvkov,  white,  anu 
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pcarances  arc  to  be  met  with  as  inn e been  noticed 
under  the  head  of  menorrhagia. 

LEUCO'RRHOIS.  (From  Xewos,  white,  and 
pt<,<,  to  flow.)  A  discharge  of  mucus  from  the 
urethra  or  vagina. 

LEVA'TOti.  (From  lei-o,  to  lift  up.)  A 
muscle  i be  office  of  which  is  to  lilt  up  the  part  t" 
which  it  is  attached. 

Levator  angoli  oris.  AbduccnslabiorUm, 
of  Spigelius;  Elevator  lubiorum  communis  of 
Douglas;  Caninus,  of Winslow ;  and  Svx  mnx- 
Mo  Initial,  of  Dumas.  A  muscle  situated  above 
the  mouth,  which  draws  the  corner  of  the  mouth 
upwards,  and  makes  that  part  of  the  cheek  oppo- 
site to  the  chin  prominent,  as  in  smiling.  It  arises 
thin  and  fleshy  from  the  hollow  ot  the  superior 
maxillary  hone,  between  the  root  of  the  socket 
of  the  first  grinder  and  the  foramen  infra  orbita- 
rium,  and  is  inserted  into  the  angle  of  the  mouth 
and  under  lip,  where  it  joins  with  its  antagonist. 

I.i.i  ITOR  ani.  Livalor  magnus,  sun  inter- 
mix, of  Douglas;  Pubo  coccigi  annulaire,  oi 
Dumas.  A  muscle  of  the  rectum.  It  arises 
from  i  be  os  pubis,  within  the  pelvis,  as  far  up  as 
the  upper  edge  of  the  foramen  thy roidenm,  and 
joining  of  the  os  pubis  with  the  os  ischium,  from. 
the  thin  tendinous  membrane  that  covers  the  ob- 
turatoriiiterniis  and  COCCygajUS  muscles,  and  from 
the  spinou  process  of  the  ischium.  From  these 
oi  igins  all  round  the  inside  of  the  pelvis,  its  fibres 
run  down  like  rays  from  the  circumference  to  a 
centre,  to  be  inserted  into  the  sphincter  ani,  ae- 
eeleratores  iniiia',  and  anterior  part  of  the  two 
last  bones  of  the  os  coccygis,  surrounding  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  rectum,  neck  of  the  bladder,  pros- 
tate gland,  and  part  ot  the  vcsiculei!  seminales.  Its 
fibres,  joining  with  those  of  its  fellow,  f;>rm  a  fun- 
nel-shaped hole,  that  draws  the  rectum  upwards- 
after  the  evacuation  of  the  fa'Ce.s,  and  assists  in 
shutting  it.  The  elevatores  ani  also  sustain  the 
contents  of  the  pelvis,  and  assist  in  ejecting  the 
semen,  urine:,  and  contents  of  the  rectum,  and 
perhaps,  by  pressing  upon  the  veins,  contribute 
greatly  to  the  erection  of  the  penis. 

Levator  labii  inf&riokis.  A  muscle  of 
the  mouth  situated  below  the  lips.  Liwttor  merit  i, 
of  Albiims.  Incisivua  inferior,  of  Winslow, 
Elevator  labii  vnferioris  propria*.,  of  Douglas. 
It  arises  from  the  lower  jaw,  at  the  roots  ot  the 
alveoli  of  two  incisor  teeth  and  the  cuspidatus, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  under  lip  ami  skin  of  tiro 
chin. 

Levator  labii  super iotus  aljeque  nasi. 
Elevator  labii  eupetioris  proprius,  of  Douglas* 
Ineisivus  lateralis  et  pt/ramidalis,  of  Winslow.' 
A  muscleof  the"  mouth  and  lips,  that  raises  the  up- 
per lip  tow  -ids  the  orbit,  and  a  little  outwards  ;'it 
serves  also  to  draw  the  .skin  of  the  nose  upwards 
and  outwards,  by  which  the  nostril  is  dilated.  It 
arises  by  two  distinct  origins  ;  the  first,  broad 
and  fleshy,  from  the  external  part  of  the  orbitnr 
ol  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  immedi- 
ately above  the  foramen  infra  orbitarhim  ;  the 
second,  from  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior 
maxillary  bone,  where  it  joins  the  os  frontis. 
'fin-  liit  portion  is  inserted  into  the  upper  lip  aril 
orbicularis  mtfscle,  the  second  into  the  upper  lip 
ami  outer  pail  of  the  ala  nasi. 

TOR  LABII  SUPERIORIS  PROPRIUS.   Mtu- 
.     A  muscle  of  the  upper  lip.     It 
arises  under  i  be  edge  of  the  orbit,  and  is  inserted1 
into  the  middle  of  it 

Li>  \  i  on  oculi.     See  Rectus  superior  oculi. 

Levator    palati.      A  muscle    situaied  be-- 
i  jaw  and  the  os   hyoides  laterally, 
[binns  ;  Petrotaiatn 


±u-t,iaphilinws,  vel  salpingo-siapltilintu  inlet  - 
nits,  ofWinslow;  Salpingo-staphilinus,  of  Val- 
salva ;  Pterigo-staphilinus  externus  vulgo,  of 
Douglas;  Spheno-staphilhms,  of  Cowper.  It 
arises  tendinous  and  fleshy  from  the  extremity  of 
1  lie  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  where 
it  is  perforated  by  the  Eustachian  tube,  and  also 
from  the  membranous  part  of  the  same  tube, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  whole  length  of  the  velum 
jiendulum  palati,  as  far  as  the  root  of  the  uvula, 
and  unites  with  its  fellow.  Its  use  is  to  draw  the 
velum  pendulum  palati  upwards  and  backwards, 
so  as  to  shut  the  passage  from  the  fauces  into  the 
mouth  and  nose. 

Levator  palati  mollis.  See  Levator  pa- 
lati. 

Levator  palpebr.t:  superioris.  Aperiens 
2ialpebrarum  rectus  ;  Apcrtor  oculi.  A  proper 
muscle  of  the  upper  eyelid,  that  opens  the  eyes, 
by  drawing  the  eyelid  upwards.  It  arises  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  foramen  opticum  of  the 
spenoid  bone,  above  the  rectus  superior  oculi, 
near  the  trochlcaris,  and  is  inserted  by  a  broad 
thin  tendon  into  the  cartilage  that  supports  the 
upper  eyelid. 

Levator  parvus.    See  I'ransverv.s  perinei. 

Levator  scapul.t..  A  niusde  situated  on 
the  posterior  part  of  the  neck,  that  pulls  the  sca- 
pula upwards  and  a  little  forwards.  This  name, 
which  was  first  given  to  it  by  Kiolanus,  has  been 
adopted  by  Albums.  Douglis  calls  it  elevator 
seumusculus  patientite ;  and  Winslow,  angula- 
rit,  vulgo  levator  proprius.  It  is  a  long  muscle, 
.nearly  two  inches  in  breadth,  and  is  situated  ob- 
liquely under  the  anterior  edge  of  the  trapezius. 
It  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy  from  the  transverse 
processes  of  the  four  and  sometimes  five  superior 
vertebrae  colli,  by  so  many  distinct  slips,  which 
soon  unite  to  form  a  muscle  that  runs  obliquely 
downwards  and  outivards,  and  is  inserted  by  a  flat 
tendon  into  the  upper  angle  of  the  scapula.  Its 
use  is  to  raise  the  scapula  upwards  and  a  little 
forwards. 

LEV1GATION.  (LavigaUo;  from  lavigo, 
to  make  smooth.)  The  reduction  of  a  hard  sub- 
stance, by  triture,  to  an  impalpable  powder. 

LEVT'STICUM.  (From  Itvo,  to  assuage  :  so 
tailed  from  the  relief  it  gives  in  painful  flatulen- 
cies.)    See  Ligusticum  lecisticum. 

LEVRET,  Andrew,  a  French  surgeon  and 
accoucheur,  was  admitted  into  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  Surgery  at  Paris  in  1742.  He  obtained 
considerable  reputation  by  the  improvements, 
which  he  made  in  sonic  of  the  instruments  used 
in  difficult  cases,  and  by  the  great  number  of  pu- 
pils whom  he  instructed.  He  was  employed  and 
honoured  with  official  appointments  by  all  the 
female  branches  of  the  Royal  family.  lie  pub- 
lished several  works,  which  went  through  various 
editions  and  translations,  mostly  on  obstetrical 
subjects ;  but  there  is  one  on  the  Radical  Cure  of 
Polypi  in  different  parts  of  the  body. 

LEXIPHA'RMACA.  (From  Xnfa,  to  termi- 
nate, and  <fiappai:oY,  poison.)  Medicines  which 
resist  or  destroy  the  power  of  poison. 

LEXIPY'RETA.  (From  X*yw,  to  make 
cease,  and  rvptro;,  a  fever.)  Febrifuge  medi- 
cines. 

Liba'dium.  (From  Aifij^u,  to  make  moist: 
,o  called  because  it  grows  in  watery  places.)  The 
lesser  centaury.     See  Chironia  centaurium. 

LIBANO'TIS.     (From  Mmvos,  frankincense: 
o  called  from  its  resemblance  in  umell  to  frank- 
incense. )     Rosemary. 

LI'BANUS.     (From  Libanon,  a  mountain  in 
Syria,  where  it  grows. )     J.  The  Pimw  ttrfrw*, 
<v  cedar  of  Lebanon. 
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>:.    iiie  iiaiikincense  tree,  or  Pimuabiu 

LIBER.  Bark.  Immediately  under  the  u.. 
t  icle  of  plants  and  trees  is  a  succulent  cellufo 
substance,  for  the  most  part  of  a  green  colour  at 
least  of  the  leaves  and  branches,  called  by  Du 
Hamel  enveloppe  cellulaire,  and  by  Mirbcl  tis- 
sue herbaci.  Under  this  is  the  bark,  consisting 
of  but  one  layer  in  plants  or  branches  only  one 
year  old.  In  the  older  branches  aud  trunks  ui 
trees,  it  consists  of  as  many  layers  as  they  arc' 
years  old,  the  innermost  being  called  the  liber 
and  it  is  this  layer  only  that  the  essential  vital 
functions  are  carried  on  for  the  time  beiu<*,  after 
which  it  is  pushed  outwards  with  the  cellular  inte- 
gument, and  becomes,  like  that,  a  lifeless  crust, 
—Smith. 

Li'bos.  (From  Xcifiu,  to  distil.)  A  rheum  or 
defiuxion  from  the  eyes,  or  nose. 

LIBU'RNUM.  (From  Liburnia,  the  country 
where  it  flourished. )  The  mcaly-trce.  See  Vi- 
burnum lantana. 

LICETO,  Fortunio,  was  son  of  a  Genoese 
physician,  and  born  in  1577.  After  prosecuting 
with  diligence  the  requisite  studies,  he  settled  at 
Pisa  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  and  soon  obtained 
the  professorship  of  philosophy  there ;  and  in 
1609  he  received  a  similar  appointment  at  Padua. 
Thence,  after  twenty-seven  years,  he  removed  to 
Bologna,  being  disappointed  of  the  medical  chair; 
but  on  a  vacancy  occurring  in  1645,  he  was  in- 
duced, by  the  pressing  invitations  made  to  him, 
to  accept  the  office,  in  which  he  continued  till  his 
death  in  1657.  He  was  a  very  copious  writer, 
having  published  above  fifty  treatises  on  different 
subjects,  and  displayed  much  erudition ;  but  no 
great  acutencss  or  originality.  His  treatise 
'  De  Monstrorum  Causis,  Natnra,  et  DinereE- 
tiis,"  is  best  known,  and  shows  him  to  have  been 
very  credulous  ;  which  appears  farther  from  his 
belief,  that  the  ancients  had  a  method  of  mating 
lamps,  which  should  burn  for  ever  without  a  fresh 
supply  of  fuel,  and  that  such  had  been  found  in 
sepulchres. 

Ll'CIIANUS.  (From  \eix^,  to  lick  :  so  call- 
ed becatise  it  is  commonly  used  in  licking  up  any 
thing.)     The  fore-finger. 

Ll'CHEN.  (Att^ijv,  or  \t%nv,  a  tetter  or  ring 
worm.)     Tetter  or  ring- worm. 

1.  The  name  of  a  disease,  defined,  by  Dr. 
Willan,  an  extensive  eruption  of  papula;  affecting 
adults,  connected  with  internal  disorder,  usually 
terminating  in  scurf,  recurrent,  not  contagious. 
The  varieties  of  lichen  he  considers  under  the  de- 
nominations of  Lichen  simplex,  Lichen  agrius, 
Lichen  pilaris,  Lichen  lividus,  and  Lichen  tro- 
picus. 

The  Lichen  simplex  usually  commences  with 
headache,  flushing  of  the  face,  loss  of  appetite,  ge- 
neral languor,  and  increased  quickness  of  the 
pulse.  Distinct  red  papule  arise  first  about  the 
cheeks  and  chin,  or  on  the  arms  :  and,  in  the 
course  of  three  or  four  days,  the  same  appear- 
ance takes  place  on  the  neck,  body,  and  lower 
extremities,  accompanied  with  an  unpleasant 
sensation  of  tingling,  which  is  somewhat  aggra- 
vated during  the  night.  In  about  a  week,  the  co- 
lour of  the  eruption  fades,  and  the  cuticle  begin5 
to  separate  ;  the  whole  surface  is  at  length  co- 
vered with  scurfy  exfoliations,  which  are  parti- 
cularly large,  and  continue  longest  in  the  flexure.- 
of  the  joints.  The  duration  ol  the  complaint  is 
c-eldom  in  any  two  cases  alike  ;  fen,  fourteen,  se- 
venteen, or  sometimes  twenty  days  intervene  be- 
twixt the  eruption  and  the  renovation  of  the  cuti- 
cle. The  febrile  state,  or  rather  the  state  ol 
irritation  at  the  beginning  of  this  disorder,  is  sel- 
Hr>n\  considerable  enough  to  confine  the  ,v  ''"■* 
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,.iu,c.     Altei  remaining  live  or  MX  days, 
, .rally  relieved  on  the  appearance  oi  the* 

.,  as  well  as  some  other  ap 
„,  occur,  about  the  beginning  of  suin- 

■  autumn,  more  especially  affecting  per- 
sona'of  a  weak  and  irritable  habit  ;  hence  women 
are  more  liable  to  it  than  men.  Lichen  simplex 
iialsoa  frequent  sequel  of  acute  diseases,  particu- 

.  r  and  catarrhal  inflammation,  of  which 
it  »ecras  to  produce  a  crisis.     In  these  cases  the 
motion  bai  been  tanned,  by  medical  writers, 
i  unci.      Many  instances  of  it  are  col- 
lider that  title  by  Sauvages,  Nosol.  Me- 
thod. Class  x.  Order  5.     Impeligines. 

'1'he  Uekn  agruu  is  preceded  by  nausea,  pain 
in  the  stomach,  headache,  loss  of  strength,  and 
dcep-»eatcd  pains  in  the  limbs,  with  fits  <  f  cold- 
ness and  ifafVwing  ,    which  symptoms   continue 

■  lays,  and  arc  sometimes  relieved  by  the 
papulous  eruption.     The  papula  are  distributed 

-,  or  often  in  large  patches,  chiefly  on 
,  the  upper  part  of  the  breast,  the  neck, 
ick,  and  sides  of  the  abdomen;   they  are 
of  a  vivid  red  colour,  and  have  a  redness,  or  some 
:  inflammation,  diffused  round  them  to  a 
i  onaiderable  extent,  and  attended  with  itching, 
heat,  and  a  painful  tingling.      Dr.  Willan  has  ob- 
■m  .1.  in  one  01  two  cases  where  it  was  produced 
from  imprudent    exposure  to   cold,  that    an  acute 
I,  with  great  quickness  of  the  pulse, 
heat,  thirst,  pain*  ol  the  bowels,  frequent  vomit- 
ing, headache,  and  delirium.      Alter  these  symp- 
i  (continued  tenduys,  oi  somewhat  longer, 
the  patient  i  ecoi  end,  though  the  eruption  did  not 
return.     The  diffuse  redneH  connecting  the  pa- 
imla,  and  tin- tendency  to  become  pustular  distin- 
guish the  lichen  agrius  from  the  hchen  simplex, 
and    the    other   varieties   of    this   complaint,    in 
which  the  inflammation  doet  not  extend  beyond 
i In   hi  is  ol   the  papula  I,  and  terminates  in  scurf, 
ties. 
Lichen  pilaris.     This  is  merely  a  modification 
of  the   first  species  of  lichen,  and,  like  it,  often 
alternates  with   complaints  of  the  head,  or  sto- 
mach, in  irritable  habits.     The  peculiarity  of  the 
eruption    is,    that    the  small    tubercles    or    as- 
appear  only   at    the.    roots   of   the    hairs 
"f  the  skin,  being  probably  occasioned  by  an  en- 
i|  ol  their  bulbs,  or  an  unusual  fulness 
of  the   blood-vessels   distributed  to  them.     This 
afleotioa  -liable   from  the   cutis  anse- 

rina,  by  its  permanency,  by  its  red  papula-,  and 
by  the  troublesome  itching  or  tingling  which  at- 
ii  nds  it.  It  ■  |p;ir(  thus  ■fleeted  be  violently  rub- 
ma  oi  the  papula  enlarge  to  the  size  of 
u In  ..Is,  but  the  tumour  soon  subsides  again,  The 
eruption  continues  more  or  lesevirid  for  about 

•en  days,  .m, |  terminates,  M  csiial,  in  small  exfo- 
liations ol  the  cuticle,  one  of  which  surrounds  the 
I  bis  complaint,  as  likewise 
i!n  lichen  agrius,  frequently  occurs  in  persons 
drink  largely  of  spirituous  liquors 
..mill  il 

"  lividut.    The   papula-   characterising 

iin«  eruption  ire  of  ■  dark   red,  or  livid  hue,  and 

t  more  permanent  than  in  the  foregoing 

ol  lichen.    They  appear  chiefly  on  the 

I,    but    sometimes     extend  tO    other 

the  body.     They  are  finally  succeed. 
■  I,  though  at  wry  uncertain  periods,  b] 

the'  cuticle,    after  which 
'  rupti.Jn  led  nor  attended  by  any  lc- 

uptoms.     It  principally  affects  pi 

■  onstitution,  who  live  ea  a  poor  diet,  and 
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tuauous,  or  m>iug  little  exercise,  are  also  subject 
to  the  lichen  Lindas  ;  and  in  them,  the  papulae 
are  <;enerally  intermixed  with  petechia?,  or  larger 
purple  spots,  resembling  vibices.  This  circum- 
stance points  out  the  affinity  of  the  lichen  lividus 
with  the  purpura,  or  land-scurvy,  and  the  con- 
nexion is  further  proved  by  the  exciting  causes, 
which  are  the  same  in  both  complaints.  The 
same  method  of  treatment  is  likewise  successful 
in  both  cases.  They  are  presently  cured  by  nou- 
rishing food,  moderate  exercise  in  the  open  air, 
along  with  the  use  of  Peruvian  bark  and  vitriolic 
acid,  or  the  tincture  ol  miniated  steel. 

Lichen  tropicus.  By  this  term  is  expressed 
the  prickly  heat,  a  papulous  eruption,  almost 
universally  affecting  Europeans  settled  in  tropi- 
cal climates.  The  prickly  heat  appears  without 
any  preceding  disorder  of  the  constitution.  It 
consists  of  numerous  papula?,  about  the  size  of  a 
small  pin's  head,  and  elevated  so  as  to  produce  a 
considerable  roughness  on  the  skin.  The  papula' 
are  of  a  vivid  red  colour,  and  often  exhibit  an 
irregular  form,  two  or  three  of  them  being  in 
many  places  united  together ;  but  no  redness  or 
inflammation  extends  to  the  skin  in  the  interstices 
of  the  papula:. 

2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  (applied  by 
the  Romans  to  a  plant  which  was  supposed  by 
them  to  cure  the  lichen  or  tetter,)  in  the  Linnaean 
system.  Class,  Cryptogamia ,  Order,  Alga. 
There  are  several  species,  some  of  which  are 
used  in  medicine. 

Lichen  apiithosus.  Muhcus  camatilis. 
This  plant  is  said  to  have  a  decided  good  effect  in 
some  complaints  of  the  intestines,  but  is  not  used 
in  the  practice  of  this  country. 

Lichen  caninus.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  ash-coloured  ground  liver-wort.  Lichen  ci- 
nereus  teiTestris ;  Muscus  caninus.  This 
cryptogamous  plant  has  a  weak,  faint  smell,  and 
a  sharpish  taste.  It  was  for  a  long  time  highly 
extolled  as  a  medicine  of  singular  virtue,  in  pre- 
venting and  curing  that  dreadful  disorder  which 
is  produced  by  the  bite  of  rabid  animals,  but  it  is 
now  deservedly  forgotten. 

Lichen  cinereus  tekrestris.  See  Lichen 
caninus. 

Lichen  cocciferus.  Sec  Lichen  pyxi- 
dulus. 

Lichen  islandicus.  The  medicinal  qualities- 
of  this  plant  have  lately  been  so  well  established 
at  Vienna,  that  it  is  now  admitted  into  the  materia 
medica  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia.  It  is  ex- 
tremely mucilaginous,  and  to  the  taste  bitter, 
and  somewhat  astringent.  Its  bitterness,  as  well 
as  the  purgative  quality  which  it  manifests,  in 
its  reccut  state,  are  in  a  great  measure  dissipated 
on  drying,  or  may  be  extracted  by  a  slight 
infusion  in  water  ;  so  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Iceland  convert  it  into  a  tolerably  grateful  and 
nutritive  lood.  An  ounce  of  this  lichen,  boiled 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  a  pint  of  water,  yielded 
seven  ounces  of  a  mucilage  as  thick  as  that  pro- 
cured by  the  solution  of  one  part  of  gum-arabic; 
in  three  of  water. 

The  medical  virtues  of  this  lichen  were  proba- 
bly first  learned  from  the  Icelanders,  who  employ- 
it  in  its  fresh  state  as  a  laxative  ;  but  when  de- 
prived of  this  quality,  and  properly  prepared,  we 
are  told  that  it  is  an  efficacious  remedy  in  con- 
sumptions, coughs,  dysenteries-,  and  diarrhoeas. 
Scopoli  seems  to  liave  been  the  first  who,  of  late 
years,  called  the  attention  of  physicians  to  this 
remedy  in  consumptive  disorders:  and  further 
instances  of  it-  success  are  related  by  Here,  Cra- 
i  •„,,,., I,,, iv    Ebcline,  Pauliskv,  Stoll,  airi 
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-,  who  bear  testimony  to  its  efficacy  in  moat 
of  the  other  complaints  above-mentioned.  Dr. 
Herz  says,  that  since  he  first  used  the  lichen  in 
dysentery,  he  found  it  so  successful,  that  he  never 
had  occasion  to  employ  any  other  remedy;  it 
must  be  observed,  however,  that  cathartics  and 
emetics  were  always  repeatedly  administered  be 
fore  he  had  recourse  to  the  lichen,  to  which  he 
also  occasionally  addtd  opium.  Dr.  Orichton 
informs  us,  that  during  seven  months'  residence 
at  Vienna,  he  had  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing 
the  lichen  islandicus  tried  in  phthisis  pulmonalis 
at  the  general  hospitals,  and  confesses,  "that  it 
by  no  means  answered  t  .e  expectation  he  had 
formed  of  it."  He  adds,  however,  "from  what 
I  have  seen,  I  am  fully  convinced  in  my  own 
mind,  that  there  arc  only  two  species  of  this 
disease  where  this  sort  of  lichen  promises  a  cure. 
The  two  species  I  hint  at  arc  the  pht  dais  hxrnop- 
toica,  and  the  phthisis  pituitosa,  or  mucosa  In 
several  cases  of  these,  1  have  seen  the  patients  so 
far  get  the  better  of  •  their  complaints  as  to  be 
dismissed  the  hospital  cured,  but  whether  they 
remained  long  so  or  not  I  cannot  take  upon  me 
to  say.''  That  this  lichen  strengthens  the  diges- 
tive powers,  and  proves  extremely  nutritious, 
there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  the  great  medicinal 
efficacy  attributed  to  it  at  Vienna,  will  not  readi- 
ly be  credited  at  London.  It  is  commonly  given 
in  the  form  ol  a  decoction  :  an  ounce  and  a  half 
of  the  lichen  being  boiled  in  a  quart  of  milk. 
Of  this,  a  tea-cupful  is  directed  to  be  drank  fre- 
quently in  the  course  of  the  day.  If  milk  disa- 
gree with  the  stomach,  a  simple  decoction  of  the 
lichen  in  water  is  to  be  used.  Care  ought  to  be 
taken  that  it  be  boiled  over  a  slow  fire,  and  not 
longer  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Lichen  plicatus.  The  systematic  nam  of 
the  muscus  arboreus.  This  plant,  we  are  in- 
formed by  that  great  botanist  Linnauis,  is  applied 
by  the  Laplanders  to  parts  which  are  excoriated 
by  a  long  journey.  It  is  slightly  astringent, 
and  is  applied  with  that  intention  to  b)< 
vessels. 

Lichen  ruLMONARios.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  officinal  muscus  pulmonarius  quercinus. 
Pulmonaria  arborea.  This  subastrinsrent,  and 
rathtr  acid  plant,  was  once  in  high  estimation 
in  the  cure  of  diseases  of  the  lungs,  especially 
coughs,  asthmas,  and  catarrhs.  Its  virtues  are 
similar,  and  in  no  way  inferior  to  those  of  the 
lichen  islandicus. 

Lichen  ptxidatus.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  cup-moss.  Muscus  pyxidaius ;  Muscu- 
lus  pyxoides  tcrreslrh  ;  Lichen  pyxidatus  ma-  I 
jor.  These  very  common  little  plants,  Lichen 
cocciferus,  and  pyxidatus,  of  Linmrus,  lor  both 
are  used  indifferently,  are  employed  by  the  com- 
mon people  in  this  country  in  she  cure  of  hooping- 
cough,  in  the  form  of  decoction. 

Lichen  roccella.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  roccella  of  the  shops.  Roccella.  It  has 
been  employed  medicinally  with  success  in  allay- 
ing the  cough  attendant  on  phthisis,  and  in  hys- 
terical coughs.  The  principal  use  is  as  a  blue 
dye.  It  is  imported  to  us  as  it  is  gathered  :  those 
who  prepare  it  for  the  use  of  the  dyer,  grind  it 
betwixt  stones,  so  as  thoroughly  to  braise,  but 
not  to  reduce  it  into  powder,  and  then  moisten 
it  occasionally  with  a  strong  spirit  id'  urine,  or 
urine  itself  mixed  with  quicklime  :  in  a  few  days 
it  acquires  a  purplish  red,  and  at  length  a  blue 
isolour  ;  in  the  first  state  it  is  called  archil,  in  the 
latter  lacmus  or  litmus. 

Litmus  is  used  in  chemistry  as  a  test,  either 
staining  paper  with  it,  or  by  infusing  it  in  water, 
when  it  is  verv  comwonh-.  but  with  great  in 


pnety,  caned  tincture  of  turn 
by  whom   this    article    was    preparei 
gave  it  the  name  of  turnsole,  pretending  th 
was   extracted   from    the   turnsole,   lieliotn 
tricoccum,  in  order  to  keep  its   true  ton 
secret.     The  tincture  should  not  be  too  strong 
otherwise  it  will  have  a  violet  tinge,  which,  hnw- 
evcr,  may  be  removed  by  dilution.     The  light  of 
the  sun  turns  it  red  even  in  close  vessels,     fi  m;u 
lie  made  with  spirit  instead  of   water.     Tins  tine 
ture,  or  paper  stained  with  it,  is   pn 
red  by  acids  :    and  if  it  be  first  reddened  by 
small  quantity  of  vinegar,  or    some  weak  acid 
its  blue  colour  will  be  restored  by  an  alkali. 

LlCHEN  saxatilis.     The  systematic  name  o( 
the  muscus  cranii  humani.    Usnea.    Titian 
when  growing  on  the  human  skull,  was  former- 
ly in   high   estimation,    but    is   now  deservedly 
forgotten. 

Ll'EN.  (From  \cios,  sof',  or  smooth.)  The 
'plc^n.     See  Spleen. 

Lien  sinarum.  The  faba  ^Egyptia.  See 
-Xymphaa  nelumbo. 

LIENTE'RIA.  (From  \uo;,  smooth,  and 
tvrtpov,  the  intestine.)  Lientery.  .See  D:- 
arrhcea. 

LIEUTAUD,  Josri'ii,  was  born  at  Aix,  in 
Provence,  in  170.5  A  taste  for  botany  ii: 
him  to  travel  into  the  countries  whi  h  Ton:  n 
bad  visited:  and  he  brought  back  many  iijant^ 
unnoticed  by  that  distinguished  botanist:  tin-. 
gained  him  great  applause,  and  he  obtained  thi 
reversion  of  the  chairs  of  Botany  and  Anatomy, 
wh'ich  his  maternal  uncle  had  long  filled.  He 
was  also  appointed  physician  to  the  hospital  al 
Aix,  which  led  him  to  turn  his  attention  chiefly 
to  Anatomy.  His  audience  soon  became  nume- 
rous, and  in  174:2  he  published  a  syllabus,  entitled 
"  Essais  Anatomiques,"  which  was  many  timet 
reprinted,  with  improvements.  He  communicated 
also  several  papers  on  morbid  anatomy,  and  on 
physiology,  to  the  Academy  of  -  which 

lie  was  elected  a  corresponding  member.  In 
I7'19  he  went  to  Versailles,  Senac  having  obtain- 
ed for  him  the  appointment  of  physician  to  the 
Royal  Infirmary ;  which  act  of  friendship  h 
ascribed  to  a  liberal  private  communication  ol 
sonic  errors  committed  by  Senac.  He  there  con- 
tinued his  investigations  with  great  zeal,  an 
soon  elected  assistant  anatomist  to  the  Boyal 
Academy,  which  he  presented  with  many  valua- 
ble memoirs.  He  also  printed  a  volume,  "  E!c- 
raenta  Physiologic,"  composed  for  his  class  at 
Aix.  In  1765  he  was  nominated  physician  to  the 
royal  family,  and  20  years  after  first  physician  to 
Louis  XVI.  In  17o9'his  "  Freer-  de  la  Alcdecine 
Pratique/"  appeared,  which  went  through  several 
editions  ;  and  seven  years  after,  his  "  Precis  de 
la  Matiere  Medicate.''  Hut  his  most  important 
work,  which  still  ranks  high  in  the  estimation  of 
physicians,  is  entitled  "Historia  Anatomico-Me- 
dica,"  in  2  vols,  quarto,  1~G7,  containing  nume- 
rous dissections  of  moibid  bodies.  His  death 
occurred  in  1780. 

LIEVRITE.     Yenite.     A  blackish-green-co- 
loured  mineral,  composed  of  silica,  alumina,  lime, 
oxide  of  iron,  and  oxide  of  manganese,  found  in 
primitive  limestone   along  with  epidotc,   qii 
SC.  in  the  isle  of  Elba. 

LIFE.     A  peculiar  condition  or  mode.  < 
istence  of  living  beings.     fSunoundiii 
divided  into  two  great  classes,  living  and  dead. 
The  latter  is  subject  to  physical  law.:,  which  the 
former  also  obeys  in  a  great  degree.     Living  mat- 
ter exhibits  also  physical  properties,  whii 
found  equally  in  dead  matter.     Hut  living  bodie» 
nr-  i 
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-  N  .'  these  are 

ill,  I  i  I  acuities 

living  matter  so  long 

,    ,ii'l   arc   (lit:   source  of  the 

institute  the  functions 

nd  which  distinguish 

.  matter.     The  study 

thenbject  ol 

winch  includes  so  inquiry  into  tin  properties  that 

and  an  invi 

.,i   the   functions  which  tin    rations  <>■ 

virtu,- ..:  rties  are  enabled  to  execute. 

'1'ln   rhal  principle  diffused  throughout  these  or- 

luces  a  mode  of  onion  in  the  elements, 

i  that  whirh  arises  from  the 

i  amnion  laws  <>l  chemical  allinity.     By  the  aid 

principle,   nature   produces  the  animal 

II   hlotul,  bile,  semen,  and  the  rest,  which 

can  never  he  produced  by  the  art  of  chemistry. 

Hut  if,  ,  i  of  death,  the  laws  of  vital 

B,  or  allinity,  cease  to  operate,  then  the 

ivering   their   physical    properties, 

obedienl  to  the  common  laws  of 

I   allinity,  and  enter   into   new  combina- 

,.  principles,  in  the  process 

<i  putrefaction,  are  produced.    Thus  the  bydro- 

i  en,  combining  itseli  with  the  azote,  forma  vola- 

i  :    and   the   earliuretted    hydrogen,  with 

ti  ,  putrid  air,  into  which  the  whole  body 

0   appears  from    hence,  why 

ie,  namely,  animal  and  vege- 

laide,  tre  subject  to  putridity  :  to  which  inorgan- 
i    in  no  degree  liable, 

the  lath  r  not  being  compounded  aocordi 

i  ital  allinity,  but  only  according  to  those 
i.  al  allinity.     For  the  fatiscence,  or  re- 

s i iltjt ■< >ri  ol  pyrites,  Or  lulpburet  "I  iron,  in  at- 
mospheric air,  is  not  putrefaction,  but  only  the 
oxygen,  farni  air,  combining   with 

i ] •  •  -  sulphur,   and  forming    iron    and    sulphate   of 

The  life  of  an  animal  body  appears  to  be  thrcc- 

I.  Ih  chimical  life,   which  consists   in  that  at- 
ul  the  elements,  by  which  the  vital  prin- 
ciple, diffused  through  the  solids   and   fluids,  de- 
lemls  all  the  part*  oi  tin.  body  from  putrefaction. 

In  this   sense  it    mav  lie   said,  that   every  atom  of 
Uy,  and  that  life  is  destroy- 
•  d  by  putrefaction  alune. 

physical  lift,  which  consists  in  the  irri- 
t ability  ol  tin  parts.  Tins  physical  property  re- 
in mi'  for  -ume  lime  alter   death.      Thus  the  iieart 

■  i  inteatines  removed  from  th<    body,  whilst  still 
warm,  contract  themselves  on  the  application  of 
a  stimulus.      In   like   manner  (he   serpent    or  eel, 
each  part  moves  and  palpi- 
tates fur  a  hni.:   time  afterwards.     Hence    these 
•■  I"  -aid  t.i  lire  physically,  as  long  as 
ii  and  s,,tt. 

in  the   action 
action  of 
so  that   these  actio 
to  he  physiologically  dead. 
'"'"'  I'1.'  s  Inst,  next  the  pbys- 

il  '-ii  ills  tin  ,  hemical  perishi  -. 
l>ft»AMENr       i  /.  , malum;     from    ligo, 
in  innd. )     \n  ,1.,. tie  and  strong  membrane  oon- 
ihi    e\in  mities  ol   the  moveabl 
divided  into  capillar,  wh 

md  pre- 


mities   of  the   mo-,  • 
bone-. 

Ligamentum  annulare.  The  annular  liga- 
ment. A  strong  ligament  on  each  at.klc  and  each 
wrist. 

Ligamentkm  ARTERIOSUS!.  The  ductus  ar- 
teriosus of  tin  fetus  becomes  a  ligamtnt  alter 
birth,  which  is  so  called. 

Ligamentum  ciliare.  Behind  the  uvea  of 
the  human  eye,  there  arise  out  of  the  choroid 
membrane,  from  the  ciliary  circle,  white  compli- 
cated strite,  covered  with  a  black  matter.  The 
fluctuating  extremities  of  these  stria;  are  spread 
abroad  even  to  the  crystalline  lens,  upon  which 
they  lie,  but  are  not  affixed.  Taken  together, 
they  are  called  ligamentum  ciliare. 

Ligamentum  denticulatum.  A  small  lig- 
ament supporting  the  spinal  marrow. 

Ligamentum  kallopu.  The  round  liga- 
ment of  the  uterus  has  been  so  called.  See  also 
Ligamentum  Pouparti. 

Ligamentum  interosseum.  The  ligament; 
uniting  the  radius  and  ulna,  and  also  that  be- 
tween the  tibia  and  fibula. 

Ligamentum  latum.  The  broad  ligament 
of  the  liver,  and  that  of  the  uterus.  See  Liver 
and  Uterus. 

Ligamentum  xucii.*:.  A  strong  ligament  -f 
the  neck,  which  proceeds  from  one  spinous  pro- 
cess to  another. 

Ligamentum  ovarii.  The  thick  round  por- 
tion of  the  broad  ligament  of  the  uterus,  by  which 
the  ovarium  is  connected  with  the  uterus. 

Ligamentum  rouPARTi.  Fallopian  liga- 
ment. Poupart's  ligament.  A  ligament  extend- 
in-  from  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of 
the   ilium  to  the  crista  ol  the  os  pubis. 

Ligamentum  ROTUNDUM.  The  round  liga» 
ment     I  the  Uterus.      See  UttTUI. 

LIGATURE.  {Ligatura;  from  ligo,  to 
bind.)  A  thread,  or  silk,  of  various  thickness, 
covered  with  white  wax,  lor  the  purpose  of  tying 
arteries,  or  veins,  or  other  parts.  Ligatures 
should  be  round  and  very  firm,  so  as  to  allow  their 
being  tied  with  some  force,  without  risk  of  break- 
ing. 

The  immediate  effect  of  a  tight  ligature  on  an 
artery  is  to  cut  through  its  middle  and  internal 
coats,  a  circumstance  that  tends  very  much  to  pro- 
mote the  adhesion  of  the  opposite  sides  of  the  ves- 
sel to  each  other.  Hence  the  form  and  mode  oi 
applying  a  ligature  to  an  artery  should  be  such  as 
are  most  certain  of  dividing  the  above  coats  of  the 
vessel  in  the  most  favourable  manner.  A  broad 
flat  ligature  dues  not  promise  to  answer  the  pur- 
pose in  the  best  manner;  because  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  tie  it  smoothly  round  the  artery,  which 
is  very  likely  to  be  thrown  into  folds,  or  to  be 
puckered  by  it,  and  consequently  to  have  an  ir- 
regular bruised  wound  made  in  its  middle  and  in- 
ternal coals.  A  ligature  of  an  irregular  form  is 
likely  to  cut  through  these  coats  more  completely 
at  some  parts  than  at  others  ;  and  if  it  does  not 
perfectly  divide  them  no  adhesion  can  take  place, 
and  secondary  haemorrhage  will  follow.  A  fear 
of  tying  the  ligature  too  tight  may  often  lead  to 
the  same  con-eiptences. 

LIGHT.  Lux.  The  nature  of  light  has  occu- 
pied much  of  the  attention  of  philosophers,  and 
numerous  opinions  have  been  entertained  con- 
cemjng  it.  It  has  been  sometimes  considered  as 
a  distinct  substance,  at  other  times  as  a  quality; 
sometime- a-  a  cause,  frequently  as  an  effect ; 
by  some  it  has  been  considered  ,,s  a  compound, 
bv    others    as     a   simple    substance.  Philoso- 
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-  uc  independent  existence  of  light,  or  the  cause 
?>y  which  we  see. 

Nature  of  light. — Light  is  that  which  pro- 
ceeds from  any  body  producing  the  sensation  of 
vision,  or  perception  of  other  bodies,  by  depict- 
ing an  image  of  external  objects  on  the  retina  of 
the  eye.  Hence  it  announces  to  animals  the  pre- 
sence of  the  bodies  which  surround  them,  and  en- 
ables them  to  distinguish  these  bodies  into  trans- 
parent, opaque,  and  coloured.  These  properties 
are  so  essentially  connected  with  the  presence  ol 
light,  that  bodies  lose  them  in  the  dark,  and  be- 
come undistinguishable. 

Light  is  regarded  by  philosophers  as  a  sub- 
stance consisting  of  a  vast  number  of  exceedingly 
small  particles,  which  are  actually  projected  from 
luminous  bodies, and  which  probably  never  return 
again  to  the  body  lrom  which  they  were  emitted. 
'  It  is  universally  expanded  through  space.  It 
oxerts  peculiar  actions,  and  is  obedient  to  the  laws 
of  attraction,  and  other  properties  of  matter. 

Explanation  of  certain  terms  of  Light.— 
In  order  to  facilitate  the  doctrine  ot  light,  we 
shall  shortly  explain  a  few  terms  made  use  ol  by 
philosophers  when  treating  of  it ;  namely, 

A  ray  of  light  is  an  exceedingly  small  portion 
of  light  as  it  comes  from  a  luminous  body. 

A  medium  is  a  body  which  affords  a  passage  for 
the  rays  of  light. 

A  beam  of  tight  is  a  body  of  parallel  rays. 

A  pencil  of  rays  is  a  body  of  diverging  or 
converging  rays. 

Converging  rays  are  rays  which  tend  to  a 
common  point. 

Diverging  rays  are  those  which  come  from  a 
point,  and  continually  separate  as  they  proceed. 

The  rays  of  light  arc  parallel,  when  the  lines 
which  they  describe  are  so. 

The  radiant  point  i9  the  point  from  which  di- 
verging rays  proceed. 

The  focus  is  the  point  to  which  the  converging 
rays  are  directed.  . 

Soiaces  of  light.— Light  is  emitted  trom  the 
sun,  the  fixed  stars,  and  other  luminous  bodies. 
It  is  produced  by  percussion,  during  electrisation, 
combustion,  and   m  various  other  chemical  pro- 

Why  the  sun  and  stars  are  constantly  emitting 
light,  is  a  question  which  probably  will  for  ever 
baffle  human  understanding. 

The  light  emitted  during  combustion  exists  pre- 
viously, either  combined  with  the  combustible 
body  o'r  with  the  substance  winch  supports  the 
combustion.  The  light  liberated  during  chemical 
action,  formed  a  constituent  part  ot  the  bodies 
which  acton  each  o; her. 

Chemical  Properties  of  Light.— The  chemical 
effects  of  light  have  much  engaged  the  attention 
rtf  philosophers.  Its  influence  upon  animal, 
vegetable,  and  other  substances,  is  as  lollows  : 

I.  On  vegetables  —Every  body  knows  that 
inost  of  the  discous  flowers  lollow  the  sun  in  his 
course ;  that  they  attend  him  to  his  evening  re- 
treat and  meet  his  rising  lustre  in  the  morning 
with 'the  same  unerring  law.  It  is  also  well  known 
that  the  change  of  position  in  the  leaves  ol  plants, 
at  different  periods  ot  the  day,  is  entirely  owing 
to  the  agency  of  light,  and  that  plants  which  grow 
in  windows,  in  the  inside  of  houses,  are,  as  it 
%-vcre,  solicitous  to  turn  their  leaves  towards  tne 
lieht.  Natural  philosophers  have  long  been 
aware  of  the  influence  ol  light  on  vegetation.  It 
was  first  observed  that  plants  growing  in  the 
shade,  or  darkness,  are  pale  and  without  colour. 
The  term,  etiolation,  has  been  given  to  this  phe- 
nomenon and  the  plants,  in  which  it  takes  place, 
are  said  to  be  etiolated,  or  blanrh'd.  Garden- 
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crs  u\  ail  themselves  of  the  knowledge 
to  furnish  our  tables  with  white   and  tend,  i 
getables.     When  the  plants  have  attained  a  i 
rain   height,  they  compress  the  leaves,  by  I , 
them  together,  and  by  these  means  (or  by  hvj 
earth  over  them,)  deprive  them  of  the  cont;n 
light .  and  thus  it  is  that  our  white,  celery,  let- 
tuce,   cabbages,  endive,  &c.  are  obtained.    For 
the  same  reason,  wood  is  white  under  the  green 
bark  ;   and   roots    are  less   coloured  than  plants  ; 
some  of  them  alter  their  taste,  &c.  ;  tiny  even 
acquire   a   deleterious   quality  when  suffered  to 
o-row  exposed  to  light.     Potatoes  are  of  this  kind. 
Flerbs  that  grow  beneath  stones,  or  in  places  ut- 
terly dark,  are  white,  soft,  aqueous,  and  of  a  mild 
and  insipid  taste.     The  more  plants  arc  exposed 
to  the   light,  the    more    colour    they    acquire. 
Though  plants  are  capable  of  being  nourished  ex- 
ceedingly well  in  the  dark,  and  in  that  slate  grow 
much  more  rapidly  than  in  the  sun,  (provided  the 
air  that  surrounds  them  is  fit  for  vegetation,)  they 
are  colourless  and  unfit  for  use. 

Professor  Davy  found,  by  experiment,  that  red 
rose-trees,  carefully  excluded  from  light,  produce, 
roses  al.uost  white.  He  likewise  ascertained 
that  this  flower  owes  its  colour  to  light  entering 
into  its  composition,  that  pink,  orange,  and  yel- 
low flowers  imbibe  a  smaller  portion  of  light  than 
red  ones,  and  that  white  flowers  contain  no  light. 
But  vegetables  are  not  only  indebted  to  the  light 
for  their  colour  :  taste  and  odour  are  likewise  de- 
rived from  the  same  source. 

Light  contributes  greatly  to  the  maturity  ot 
fruits  and  seeds.-  This  seems  to  be  the  cause  why, 
under  the  burning  sun  of  Africa,  vegetables  arc  iu 
general  more  odoriferous,  of  a  stronger  taste,  and 
more  abounding  with  resin.  From  the  same  cause 
it  happens,  that  hot  climates  seem  to  be  the  native 
countries  of  perfumes,  odoriferous  fruits,  and  ar- 
omatic resins. 

The  action  of  light  is  so  powerful  on  the  organ? 
of  vegetables,  as  to  cause  them  to  pour  forth  tor- 
rents of  pure  air  from  the  surface  of  their  leaves 
into  the  atmosphere,  while  exposed  to  the  sun; 
whereas,  on  the  contrary,  when  in  the  shade,  they 
emit  an  air  of  a  noxious  quality.  Take  a  few  hands- 
ful  of  fresh-gathered  leaves  of  mint,  cabbage,  or 
any  other  plant ;  place  them  in  a  bell-glass,  filled 
with  fresh  water,  and  invert  it  into  a  bason  with 
the  same  fluid.  If  the  whole  be  then  exposed  to 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  sn<all  air  bubbles  will 
appear  on  the  surface  of  the  leaves,  which  will 
gradually  grow  larger  and  at  last  detach  them- 
selves and  become  collected  at  the  surface  of  thr 
water.     This  is  oxygen  gas,  or  vital  air. 

All  plants  do  not  emit  this  air  with  the  same 
facility  ;  there  arc  some  which  yield  it  the  mo- 
ment the  sun  acts  upon  them  ;  as  the  jacobosa  or 
rag- wort,  lavender,  peppermint,  and  some  other 
aromatic  plants.  The  leaves  afford  more  air 
when  attached  to  the  plant  than  when  gathered ; 
the  quantity  is  also  greater,  the  fresher  and 
sounder  they  are,  and  if  full  grown  and  collected 
during  dry  weather.  Green  plants  afford  more 
air  than  those  which  arc  of  a  yellowish  or  white 
colour.  Green  fruits  afl'ord  likewise  oxygen  gas ; 
but  it  is  not  so  plentifully  furnished  by  those 
which  are  ripe.  Flowers  in  general  render  the 
air  noxious.  The  Nasturtium  indicum,  in  the 
space  of  a  few  hours,  gives  out  more  air  than  n 
equal  to  the  bulk  of  all  its  leaves.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  a  like  bell-glass,  prepared  in  the  same 
manner,  be  kept  in  the  dark,  another  kind  of  air 
will  be  disengaged,  of  an  opposite  quality. 

There  is  not  a  substance  which,  in  well-closeu 
glass  vessels,  and  exposed  to  the  sun's  licht.  do*- 
no*  experience  <.ome  nltrratioi> 


cautitul  eymn 
the  glass  which  is  exposed 

i  d  to  Ihc   light,   K-es   its 

bleached,     (•-.in   guiacum, 

i   green  on  exposure 

li  ms  those  of 

rood  "•  pale,  or  white,  Sec. 

il$—  The  human  being  is  equally 

nt  on  the  influ<  nee  of  Unlit.    A ninuls  in 

■.lien  deprived  ol  light,  they  be- 

.  oat  unhealthy,  and  eren  -nun  timet  die.    When 

D    long  Confined  in  a  dark  duugeon 

well  lured,)  Ins  whole  complexion  be- 

putalei,  filled  with  aqueous  bn- 

ou(  on  Ins  ikin;  and  the  person, 

who  hi-  been  thus  deprived  of  light,  I 

frequently    dropsical.     Worms, 
I   c.iii  rpillais,  which  live  in  the  earth, 
in   in  wood,  arc  of  a  whitish  colour;   moths,  anil 
ecti  ol   the  night,  arc  likewise  distin- 
guishable from  those  winch  fly  by  day  by  the 
wanl  "i  brilliancy  in  their  colour.    The  differ- 
i  v..  ii    those    insects,  in   ni/rthern  and 
southern  parts,  ii  -till  more  obvious. 

fi*h  which  are  exposed  to  light, 

:  -  tin  I k,  fins,  Sic.  arc  uniformly  coloured,  but 

ill.  belly,  uluch  is  di  prived  of  light,  is  white  m 
all  of  them. 

vhlch  inhabit  the  tropical  countries  have 

much  brighter  plumage  than  those  ol  the  north. 

Those  parts  ol  the  birds  which  are  not  exposed 

to  the  light  .in  uniformly  pale.    The  feathers  on 

the  belly  ol  a  bird  are  generally  pale,  or  white.; 

.  u  in.  h  i-  '  Kposi  'I  to  the  light,  i-  almost 

coloured  ;  the  breast,  which  is  particularly 

lit  in  most   birds,  is  brighter  than 

the  In 

Butterflies,  and  various  other  animals  of  equa- 

luitric-,  arc  brighter  coloured  than  those 

of  the  polarregions.     Some  of  the  northern  ani- 

i   in  summer  and  paler  in 

Ittbttancet. — Certain  metallic  ox- 

Miie  combustible  when  exposed  to  light  ; 

end  acids,   i-  the  nunc,  8tc.  are  decomposed  by 

lOt,  and  various  other  substances  change 

tin  ii  nature. 

Light  carbonated  hydrogen.    See  Carburet' 
ted  hydi  ogi  n 

I. K.M.I  S      Woody.     Applied   iii  botany  to 
irks,  &c.  which  are  <it  ■  hard  membra- 
i   the  strobilus  of  the 
/'nil/ 

Hum,   wood. 

■  in    win.     See  Lignum 

l.K.viM   iloes.      Lignum  agallochi 

■'in  :  Lignum  aquila  .  /.i^- 

iuiu  ealombae  ,  Lignum  utpalatht ;  Xyloaloet} 

hum;    Cafambac,      Aloes-wood.     The 

'i'1,  ib.    wood  oi    which   bears  this   name,    is 

i  now  ii.     li  is  by  some  sup- 

j'lUmliii,  the  hark  as 

I'll,.;  it:ve.      It  i>  iiu- 

'  '  u  t,   poieli  lOUS 

ii  cnioiir,  with  black 

iictnnes    of    a    black 

litterish  resinous  taste,  and  a 

I   ^num  n/orv 
I  M  v  im.     8»i   Lignum  aloes. 
mm  aloee. 


in  the  o.iv  ol  Honduras.)  See  IhtmaloxyUi*- 
campechianum. 

Lk. mm  i.viiici'M.     See  Guaiacum. 

Lion  dm  moluccevse.     See  Crolon  tiglium. 

Lignum  nepukiticum.  See  Guilandind 
moringo. 

Lignum  PATAn.I.     See  Croton  tiglium. 

Lignum  rhodium.  See  Aspalathus  Cana- 
riennis. 

Lignum  sanctum.     See  Guaiacum. 

Lignum  SANTALl  rdbri.  See  Plerocarpus 
santalinus. 

Lignum  sappan.  See  Hamatoxylon  eampe- 
chianum. 

Lignum  serpentum.  See  Ophioxylum  ser- 
pentinum. 

LIGULA.  (Ligula,  a  strap.)  1.  The  cla- 
vicle. 

2.  The  glottis. 

3.  The  name  of  a  measure  and  a  weight. 

4.  A  genus  of  the  Mollusca  order. 

6.  The  small  transparent  membrane  on  the 
margin  of  the  sheath  and  base  of  the  leaves  of 

UUULATUS.  Shaped  like  a  straw  or  rib- 
band :  a  term  applied  to  a  kind  of  floret  of  a  com- 
pound flower,  which  is  so  shaped  ;  asthoseofthe 
Tragopogun  and  Taraxacum. 

LICil  SIK'i  M.  (AtyvriKov  of  Dioscorides  ; 
so  called  from  Liguna,  in  Italy,  its  native  coun- 
try.) The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class, 
Pentandria ;  Order,  Lhgynia. 

LlGUSTICDM  LEVlSTlCUlf.  The  systematic 
name  ol  lovage.  LevisticUm.  The  odour  of 
this  plant,  Ligutticum—foliit  multiplicibus,  fo- 
liolis  miperne  irtcixis,  of  Linnaius,  is  very  strong, 
and  particularly  ungrateful  ;  its  taste  is  warm  and 
aromatic.  It  abounds  with  a  yellowish  gummy 
resinous  juice,  very  much  resembling  opoponax. 
Its  virtues  are  .supposed  to  be  similar  to  those  of 
angelica  and  master-wort,  in  expelling  flatulen- 
cies, exciting  sweat,  and  opening  obstructions  ; 
therefore  it  is  chu  fly  used  in  hysterical  disorders 
and  uterine  obstructions.  The  leaves,  eaten  in 
salad,  are  accounted  emmenagogue.  The  root, 
which.  j«  less  ungrateful  than  the  leaves,  is  said  to 
possess  similar  virtues,  and  may  he  employed  in 
powder. 

LIGU'STRUM.  (From  li^o,  to  bind:  so 
named  from  its  use  in  making  bauds.) 

I.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
mean  system.     Class.  Diandrta ;  Order,  Mono- 

-.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  herb  privet. 
The  ligustrum  vulgare, 

I.I  LATiTTE.     The  mineral  lipidolite. 

LILIACEUS.  (From  lilium,  alijy.j  Lilia- 
ceous, or  resembling  the  lily. 

I.iliace.e.  The  name  of  an  order  of  plants 
in  LiiiiKius's  Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method, 
consisting  of  such  as  have  liliaceous  corolla?,  and 
a  three-lobed  stigma  ;  as  colchicum,  liliuro,  cro- 
cus, &e. 

LlLI  VGO.  (Diminutive  of  lilium,  the  lily  : 
SO  named  from  the  resemblance  of  its  flower  to 
that  of  a  lily.)  Lihuxtrum.  Spider- wort.  The 
Anthericum  filiaetruntof  Linnaeus,  formerly  said 
to  be  alexipharmic  ami  carminative. 

LILU'.M.  (From  Xuos,  smooth,  graceful :  so 
named  from  the  beauty  of  il-  leaf.)  The  name  of 
i-  ol'  plant- in  the  I.innaan  system.  Class, 
Uixandria  ;  Order,  Monogynia.    The  lily. 

L 1 1. 1 r  m  allum.  T he  white  lily .  See  Lilium 
eandidum, 

l.ii.n  m  CANDintM.  The  systematic  name  of 
(he  white  lily-  Lilium  album.  Lilium— fotiit 
I  is,  corultia  caiupanulatis,  intuit  glabrit,  of 
561 
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Liuuteus.  The  roots  are  directed  by  tin.  Ham- 
burgh pharmacopoeia  ;  they  are  extremely  n 
iaginous,  and  chiefly  used,  bciled  in  mil*  '.md 
water,  in  emollient  and  suppurating  cataplasws, 
to  inflamiuatory  tumours.  The  lily-roots  affoi d  a 
o-ood  substitute,  in  times  of  scarcity,  for  bread. 
The  distilled  water  has  been  someti:ues  used  as  a 
cosmetic. 

Lilium  convallium.  See  Convallaria  ma- 
jalis. 

Lilium  martagon.  The  rnartagon  lily- 
Linnaeus  tells  us  that  the  root  of  this  plant  forms 
a  part  of  the  ordinary  food  of  the  Siberians. 

LILY.     See  Lilium  and  Nymphaa. 

Lily,  May.     See  Con  vail  aria  majalis. 

Lily,  water.  See  Nymphaa  alba,  and  Nym~ 
pluea  lutea. 

Lily,  white.     See  Lilium  candidum. 

Lily  of  the  valley.     See  Convallaria  majalis. 

LIMATU'RA.  (From  lima,  a  file.)  File 
dust  or  powder. 

Limatura  ff.rri.  Steel  filings  are  considered 
as  possessing  stimulating  and  strengthening  quali- 
ties, and  are  exhibited  in  worm  cases,  ataxia,  leu- 
corrhcea,  diarrhoea,  chlorosis,  &c. 

LI'MAX.  (From  limus,  slime:  so  named 
from  its  slimincss.)  Cochlea  terrestris.  The 
snail.  1  his  animal  abounds  with  a  viscid  slimy 
juice,  which  is  readily  given  out  by  boiling,  to 
milk  or  water,  so  as  to  render  them  thick  and 
glutinous.  These  decoctions  are  apparently  very 
nutritious  and  demulcent,  and  are  recommended 
in  consumptive  cases  and  emaciations. 

LIMBUS.  The  brim  or  border.  Applied  to 
a  part  of  the  corolla  in  botany.     See  Coiollu. 

LIME.  Calx  I.  The  oxide  of  calcium,  one 
of  the  primitive  earths.  It  is  found  in  great 
abundance  in  nature,  though  never  pure,  or  in  an 
nncombined  state.  It  is  always  united  to  an  fccid, 
and  very  frequently  to  the  carbonic  acid,  as  in 
chalk,  common  lime-stone,  marble,  calcareous 
spar,  &c.  It  is  contained  in  the  waters  of  the 
ocean  ;  it  is  found  in  vegetables  ;  and  is  the  basis 
of  the  bones,  shells,  and  other  hard  parts  of  ani- 
mals. Its  combination  with  sulphuric  acid  is 
known  by  the  name  of  sulphate  of  lime  {gyp- 
sum, or  plaster  of  Paris.)  Combined  with  fluo- 
ric acid  it  constitutes  fluatc  of  lime,  or  Derbyshire 
spar. 

Properties. — Lime  is  in  solid  masses,  of  a  white 
colour,  moderately  hard,  but  easily  reducible  to 
powder.  Its  taste  is  bitter,  urinous,  and  burning. 
It  changes  blue  cabbage  juice  to  a  green.  It  is 
unalterable  by  the  heat  of1  our  furnaces.  It  splits 
and  falls  into  powder  in  the  air,  and  loses  its 
strong  taste.  It  is  augmented  in  weight  and  in 
size  by  slowly  absorbing  water  and  carbonic  acid 
from  the  atmosphere.  Its  specific  gravity  is  2.3. 
It  combines  with  phosphorus  by  heat.  It  unites 
to  sulphur  both  in  the  dry  and  humid  way.  It  ab- 
sorbs sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  It  unites  with 
some  of  the  metallic  oxides.  Its  slaking  by  water 
is  attended  with  heat,  hissing,  splitting,  and  swel- 
ling up,  while  the  water  is  partly  consolidated 
and  partly  converted  into  vapour  ,  and  the  lime  is 
reduced  into  a  very  voluminous  dry  powder,  when 
it  has  been  sprinkled  with  only  a  small  quantity 
of  water.  It  is  soluble  when  well  prepared  in 
about  450  parts  of  water.  It  unites  to  acids.  It 
render.}  silex  and  alumine  fusible,  and  mora  par- 
ticularly these  two  earths  together. 

Method  of  obtaining  Lime. — Since  the  car- 
bonic acid  may  be  separated  from  the  native  car- 
bonate of  lime,  this  becomes  a  means  of  exhibit- 
ing the  lime  in  a  state  of  tolerable  purity.  For 
this  purpose,  introduce  into  a  porcelain,  or 
earthen  retort,  or  rather  into  n  tribe  of  green 
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glass,  weil  coated  over  with  lute,  and  plactu 
across  a  furnace,  some  powdcro!  t 
or  oyster-shell  powder.  Adapt  to  its  lower  ei- 
tremity  a  bent  tube  of  glass,  conveyed  under  a 
bell.  If  we  then  heat  the  tube,  we  obtain  carbo- 
nic acid  gas  ;  and  lime  wdl  be  found  remainii 
the  tube,  or  retort. 

Thp  burning  of  lime  in  the  large  way,  dependi 
on  the  disengagement  ol  the  carbonic  acm 
heat;    and,  as  linic-   is  infusible  iu  our  furii.-u  i-s, 
there  would  be  no  danger  from  too  violent  a  heat, 
if  the  native  carbonate  oi  lime  ware  perl 
pure  ;   but  as  this  is  seldom  the  case,  an  ext> . 
degree  of  heat  produces  a  commencement  of  vi- 
trification in  the  mixt  stone,  and  enables  it  to 
preserve  its  solidity,  and  it  no  longer  retains  the 
qualities  of  lime,  lor  it  is  covered  with  a  sort  of 
crust,  which  prevents  the  absorption  of  the  w^tcr 
when  it  is  attempted  to  be  slaked.    This  is  called 
over-burnt  lime. 

In  order  to  obtain  lime  in  a  state  of  great 
purity,  the  following  method  may  be  had  recourse 
to: 

Take  Carara  marble,  or  oyster-shells;  reduce 
them  to  powder,  and  dissolve  the  powder  in  nuro 
acetic  acid  ;  precipitate  the  solution  by  carbonate 
of  ammonia.  Let  the  precipitate  subside,  wash 
it  repeatedly  in  distilled  water,  let  it  dry,  and 
then  expose  it  to  a  white  heat  for  some  hours. 

The  acetic  acid,  in  this  operation,  unites  to  the 
lime,  and  forms  acetate  of  lime,  disengaging  at 
the  same  time  the  carbonic  acid,  which  flics  off 
in  the  gaseous  state  :  on  adding  to  the  acetate  of 
lime  carbonate  ol  ammonia,  acetate  of  ammonia, 
and  an  artificial  carbonate  of  lime  are  formed : 
from  the  latter  the  carbonic  acid  is  again  expel- 
led, by  exposure  to  heat,  and  the  lime  is  left  be- 
hind in  a  state  of  perfect  jiunty.     Sec  Calx. 

2.  A  fruit  like  a  small  lemon,  the  juice  of 
which  is  a  very  strong  acid,  and  very  much  used  in 
the  making  of  punch.  Externally,  the  same  acid 
is  applied  in  the  cutaneous  affections  of  warm  cli- 
mates, and  also  as  a  remedy  against  the  painsthat 
precede  the  appearance  of  yaws.     See  Tilia. 

Lime,  chloride  ok.  The  bleaching  salt  oi 
bleaching  powder,  sold  under  the  name  of  oxy- 
muriate  of  lime. 

LIMESTONE.  A  genus  of  minerals  which 
Professor  Jameson  divides  into  the  four  follow- 
ing species  : 

I.  Khomb-spar.  2.  Dolomite.  3.  Limestone, 
4.  Arragonite. 

Limestone  has  twelve  sub-species. 

1.  Foliated  limestone.  Of  this  there  arc 
two  kinds,  calcareous  spar,  and  foliated  granulai 
limestone. 

2.  Compact  limestone,  of  which  there  are 
three  kinds,  common  compact  linfcstone,  bhu 
Vesuvian,  and  roestoae. 

3.  Chalk. 

4.  Agaric  mineral,  or  Rock  milk. 

5.  Fibrous  limestone,  to  which  belong  the 
satin  spar,  and  the  fibrous  calc-sinter. 

6.  Tufaceous  limestone,  or  calc-tuff. 

7.  Pisiform  limestone,  or  peastone. 

8.  Slate  spar. 

9.  Aphrite. 

10.  Luculite,  of  which  there  are  three  kind.-, 
compact,  prismatic,  and  foliated. 

I I .  Marie,  of  which  there  are  two  species,  the 
earthy  and  compact. 

12.   Bituminous  marie  slate.. 
Limestone,    bituminous.      See    Bituminous 
limestone. 
LIME-TREE.     See  Tilia. 
Lime-water.     See  I'alch  liquor. 
LI'MOX     (Hebrew.)     See  > 
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if.rn  >ci^,i,  a  green  held  ; 
i  roe  has  been 

mj'inly    i"   the    *>  .t  lavender,    or 
ni,  which  is  said  to 
po**es*  .utringem  pro|  i 

I  From  \cifiurv,  a  green  field  .  «o 
unripe  liuit. )     The 
■/  iu  rntfUca. 

1 1.)  The  name 
.  Class, 
,   Order,   Enteitca      Morbid  appetite, 
at,  viz.  Limorii  avettt, 
■pirn,  cardialgia,  ftattu,  metis,  dyspepsia. 

I  in  \i  KE,  Thomas,  was  born  at  Canterbury, 

ilmui  tin  year  i4B0.     Alter  studying  at  Oxford, 

lied  to  naljr,  (vhere  be  acquired  a  per- 

nii    and    Gitek    lan- 

and  afterwards  devoted  hi-,  attention  to 

•  and  natural  philosophy,  at  Home.     On 

III -i  r>  turn,  he  LT t;> ( 1 1 j  ileij  .it  Oxford,  and  gave  leC- 

laresthen  on  phytic,  ai  well  as  taught  the  Greek 
laugii.ige.  ilii  reputation  ioou  became  so  high, 
thai  iir  was  called  to  conrt  by  Henry  Yll.  who 
not  only  entrtuted  him  frith  the  education  oi  his 
children,  hut  aUu  appointed  him  bin  physician; 
which  iffici  hi  likewise  enjoyed  nndei 
•  i  --ir  II.  iny  \  111.  Hi  appears  in  Ibis  monarch's 
toad,  above  all  rivalship,  at  the 
i  i  \  inced  bis  attach" 
m  ni  to  n-  interests,  as  well  as  to  the  public  good, 
by  founding  medical  lecture*  at  tin    two  uuivcr- 


ind  obtaining  the  institution,  in   1518,  of 
(he  roj  ol  pi 

practice  ol  medicine  was  then  occupied  hy  illite 


London.    The 


rate  monks  and  empirics,  who  were  tioensed  hy 
bops,  whence  much  mischief  must  have 
aii-.ui.    ,i  corporate  body  ol  regularly  hied  phy- 
steiani  a  established,  in  whom  was 

he  sole  right  of*  raminiiw  and  admitting 
w<  II  as  i  i  examini 
hop«     I. in. ni.  waathetarat  president, 
ii  tinned  during  tin  remainder  of 
hi*  life,  and  at  his  death,  in  10.11,  bequeathed  his 
Hi-  had  relinquished  prac- 
i   entered  into  holy  orders,  about  live 
years  before,  I)   afflicted   with   the 

stone,  which  was  toe  cause  ul  bis  dibsolution.  In 
lis  lilerarj  ch  ractei  Linacre  stands  eminently 
distinguished,  having  been  one  oi  the  first  to  b> 
ol    the   ancients    into   this 
He  translated  several  of  Ike  most  va- 
d  Into  Latin  .  and  his  style 
■I  it*  puritj  .,11 1  eleganci  ;  be  had 
time  to  Latin  composition, 
■"1  wiin  n  I  a  large  philosophical  trea- 

Lmversally  al- 
lowed anions  hit  contemporaries,  as  well  as  the 
mil  buraaniti  with  which  he  exercised 
1  .  awl  the  celebrated  Erasmus  has 
him   tin    1 1 1  u 1 1  • — 1   commendation. 
■  1  ha  I,  where  a 
tu  his  memon  , 

Iton,  and 

orum  of 
!  in  Bri- 

ULN  INCIttA.       (From    l,nu,n,    flax,    and 
-  round  it,  and 
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LINA'KIA.  (f  vom Jinum,  flax  :  named  from 
the  resemblance  of  its  leaves  to  those  of  flax.) 
See  Antirrhinum  linuria. 

LFNCTUS.  (/.1  actus,  us.  ni. ;  from  lingo,  to 
lick.)  Lohoe;  Edeyma ;  Eleiu  ;  Eltgma; 
Eelectos ;  EcUitos  ;  /Hindus.  A  loch,  a  1am- 
bative.  A  term  in  pharmacy,  that  is  generally 
applied  to  a  soft  and  somewhat  ody  substance,  of 
tne  consistence  jf  honey,  which  is  licked  off  the 
spoon,  it  being  too  solid  and  adhesive  to  be  taken 
otherwise. 

LI'NiGA.  (From  linum,  a  thread.)  This 
term  is  applied  to  some  parts  which  have  a  thread 
or  line-like  appearance,  as  the  long  tendinous  ap- 
pearance ol  the  muscles  in  the  abdomen,  &c. 

Linea  alba.  Linea  centralis.  An  aponeu- 
rosis that  extends  from  the  scrobiculus  cordis 
straight  down  to  the  navel,  and  from  thence  to 
the  pubes.  It  is  formed  by  the  tendinous  fibres 
of  the  internal  oblique  ascending  and  the  external 
oblique  descending  muscles,  and  the  transversal!?, 
interlaced  with  those  of  the  opposite  side. 

Linf.-k  SEMILQNARES.  The  lines  which 
bound  the  outer  margin  of  the  recti  muscles, 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  abdominal  tendons. 

Line  J!  transversa.  The  lines  which  cross 
the  recti  muscles  of  the  abdomen. 

LINEARIS.  Linear.  Applied  to  leaves, 
petals,  leaf-stalks,  seeds,  &c.  of  plants,  which 
are  narrow,  with  parallel  sides,  as  the  leaves  of 
most  grasses,  those  of  the  Narcissus,  Pseudo- 
narctitus,  and  the  petals  of  the  Tusstlago  far- 
fara,  leal-stall:  of  the  Citrus  medico,  and  seeds  of 
the  Crucianella. 
LINEATUS.  Lincate.  Sec  Linearis. 
LING  UA.  (From  lingo,  to  lick  up.)  The. 
tongue.    Bee  Tongue. 

Lingua  avis.  The  seeds  of  the  Frarinus,  or 
ash,  are  so  called,  from  their  supposed  resem- 
blance to  a  bird's  tongue. 

Lingua  camn a.     So  called  from  the  resem- 
blance of  its  leaves  to  a  dog's  tongue.     See  Cy- 
ttittn, 

Lingua  CEnviNA.  See  Asplenium  Scolo- 
pendrium. 

LINGC.VLIS.  (From  lingua,  the  tongue.) 
Btuio-glosaUSj  of  Cowper.  A  muscle  of  thu 
tongue.  It  arises  from  the  root  of  the  tongue  la- 
ter lly,  and  runs  forward  between  the  hyo- 
gloasus  and  geuio-glossus,  to  be  inserted  into  the 
tip  of  the  tongue,  along  with  pail  of  the  stylo- 
glossus-. It-  use  is  to  contract  the  substance  of 
the  tongue,  and  to  bring  it  backwards. 

UNGUlFORMIS.     Sic  Lingulatu*. 

LIVGULATUS.  (From  lingua,  a  tongue.) 
Tongue-shaped.  A  term  ap  died  to  a  lea!  of  a 
thick,  oblong,  blunt  figure,  generally  cartilaginous 
at  the  edges  j  as  in  the  Alestinbryanthemum  lin- 
guiforme. 

LINIMENT.     See  Linimentum. 

LBiTME'NTUM.  (Fiom/ino,  to  anoint.)  A 
liniment.  An  oily  substance  of  a  mediate  con- 
sistence, between  en  ointment  and  oil,  but  so  thin 
as  to  drop.  The  following  arc  some  of  the  most 
approved  forms. 

Linimentum  kruginis.    Liniment  of  verdi- 

trris,  formerly  called oxymel  anuginis,  rati  -ACgyp- 
tueum,  and  unguentum  /Egyptiacum: — Take  of 
verdigris,  powdered,  an  ounce;  vinegar,  seven 
lluid-ounces ;  clarified  honey,  fourteen  ounces. 
Dissolve  the  verdigris  in  the  vinegar,  and  strain  it 
tin ough  a  linen  cloth  j  having  added  the  honey 
gradually,  boil  it  down  to  a  proper  consistence. 

Lis  1  mon  1  1    1  on  rir/s.      Sti 

liniment  of  ammonia. — Take  of  solution  of  am- 
.,  a  fluid-ounce  ;  olive  oil,  two  fluid-ounces. 
^h.il,.  .r  until  thev  unite.    A  more 
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powerful  stimulating  application  than  the  former, 
acting  as  a  rubefacient.  In  pleurodynia,  indolent 
tumours,  stiffness  of  the  joints,  and  arthritic  pains, 
it  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  milder  one. 

LINIMENTUM      AMMONIA      SUBCARBONATIS. 

Liniment  of  subcarbonate  of  ammonia,  formerly 
called  linimentum  ammoniac  and  linimentum  vo- 
latile.— Take  of  solution  of  subcarbonate  of  am- 
monia, a  fluid-ounce:  olive  oil,  three  fluid- 
ounces.  Shake  them  together  until  they  unite. 
A  stimulating  liniment,  mostly  used  to  relieve 
rheumatic  pains,  bruises,  and  paralytic  numbness. 

Linimentum  aqu.e  calcis.  Liniment  of 
lime-water.  Take  of  lime-water,  olive  oil,  of 
each  eight  ounces  ;  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  one 
ounce.  Mix.  This  has  been  long  in  use  as  an 
application  to  burns  and  scalds. 

Linimentum  camphor*.  Camphor  lini- 
ment. Take  of  camphor,  half  an  ounce  ;  olive 
oil,  two  fluid-ounces.  Dissolve  the  camphor  in 
the  oil.  In  retentions  of  urine,  rheumatic  pains, 
distentions  of  the  abdomen  from  ascites,  and  ten- 
sion of  the  skin  from  abscess,  this  is  an  excellent 
application. 

Linimentum  camphor.'e  compositum. 
Compound  camphor  liniment.  Take  of  cam- 
phor, two  ounces  ;  solution  of  ammonia,  six 
fluid-ounces  ;  spirit  of  lavender,  a  pint.  Mix 
the  solution  of  ammonia  with  the  spirit  in  a  glass 
retort ;  then,  by  the  heat  of  a  slow  fire,  distil 
a  pint.  Lastly,  in  this  distilled  liquor  dissolve 
the  camphor.  An  elegant  and  useful  stimulant 
application  in  paralytic,  spasmodic,  and  rheuma- 
tic diseases.  Also  for  bruises,  sprains,  rigidities 
of  the  joints,  incipient  chilblains,  &c.  &c. 

Linimentum  hydrargyri.  Mercurial  lini- 
ment. Take  ol  strong  mercurial  ointment, 
prepared  lard,  of  each  four  ounces  ;  camphor, 
an  ounce ;  rectified  spirit,  fifteen  minims  ;  solu- 
tion of  ammonia,  four  fluid-ounces.  First  pow- 
der the  camphor,  with  the  addition  of  the  spirit, 
then  rub  it  with  the  mercurial  ointment  and  the 
lard  ;  lastly,  add  gradually  the  solution  of  ammo- 
nia, and  mix  the  whole  together.  An  excellent 
formula  for  all  surgical  cases,  in  which  the  ob- 
ject is  to  quicken  the  action  of  the  absorbents, 
and  gently  stimulate  the  surfaces  of  parts.  It  is 
a  useful  application  for  diminishing  the  indurated 
state  of  particular  muscles,  a  peculiar  affection 
every  now  and  then  met  with  in  practice ;  and  it 
is  peculiarly  well  calculated  for  lessening  the 
stiffness  and  chronic  thickening  often  noticed  in 
the  joints.  If  it  be  frequently  or  largely  applied, 
it  affects  the  mouth  more  rapidly  than  the  mercu- 
rial ointment. 

Linimentum  opiatum.  A  resolvent  ano- 
dyne embrocation,  adapted  to  remove  indolent 
tumours  of  the  joints,  and  those  weaknesses  which 
remain  alter  strains  and  chilblains  before  they 
break. 

Linimentum  saponis  compositum.  Com- 
pound soap  liniment.  Linimentum  saponis. 
Take  of  hard  soap,  three  ounces ;  camphor,  an 
ounce  ;  spirit  of  rosemary,  a  pint.  Dissolve  the 
camphor  in  the  spirit,  then  add  the  soap,  and  ma- 
cerate in  the  heat  of  a  sand  bath,  until  it  be 
melted.  The  basis  of  this  form  was  first  pro- 
posed by  Riverius.  and  it  is  now  commonly  used 
under  the  name  of  opodeldoc.  This  is  a  more 
pleasant  preparation,  to  rub  parts  affected  with 
rheumatic  pains,  swellings  of  the  joints,  &c. 
than  any  of  the  foregoing,  and  at  the  same  time 
not  inferior,  except  where  a  rubefacient  is  re- 
quired. 

Linimentum  saponis  cum   opio.        Soap 
liniment,  with  opium.    Take  of  compound  soap 
,'ktiment,  six  ounces  ;    tincture  of   opium,   two 
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ounces.  Mix.  For  dispersing  indurations  ami 
swellings,  attended  with  pain,  but  no  acute  in- 
flammation. 

Linimentum  terebintiiin.e.  Turpentine 
liniment.  Take  of  resin  cerate,  a  pound  ;  oil  of 
turpentine,  hall  a  pint.  Add  the  oil  of  turpen- 
tine to  the  cerate,  previously  melted,  and  mix, 
This  liniment  is  very  commonly  applied  to  liiirns 
and  was  first  introduced  by  Mr.  Kentish,  of  New- 
castle. 

Linimentum  terebintiiin.e  vitmolicum. 
Vitriolic  liniment  of  turpentine.  Take  of  olara 
oil,  ten  ounces;  oil  of  turpentine,  four  Ounces' 
vitriolic  acid,  thee  drachms.  Mix.  This  prepa- 
tion  is  said  to  be  efficacious  in  chronic  affections 
of  the  joints,  and  in  the  removal  of  lone 
effects  of  sprains  and  bruises. 

Liniment  of  ammonia.  See  linimentum  am- 
monite. 

Liniment  of  camphire.  See  Linimentum 
camphora. 

Liniment  of  mercury.  See  Linimentum  hy- 
drargyri. 

Liniment  of  turpentine.  See  Linimentum 
terebinthince. 

Liniment  of  verdigris.  Sec  Linimentum 
aruginis. 

LINN/E'A.  (So  named  in  honour  cf  Linna'- 
us. )  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
mean  system.  Class,  Didynamia;  Order,  Angi- 
ospcrmia. 

Linn.ea  borealis.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  plant  named  in  honour  of  the  immortal  Lin- 
naeus, which  has  a  bittter  sub-astringent  tult 
and  is  used  in  some  places  in  the  form  of  fomen- 
tation, to  rheumatic  pains,  and  an  infusion  with 
milk  is  much  esteemed  in  Switzerland  in  the  cure 
of  sciatica. 

L1SNMUS,  Charles,  was  born  in  Sweden, 
in  1707.  He  derived  at  a  very  early  age  from 
his  father,  that  attachment  to  the  study  of  nature, 
by  which  he  afterwards  so  eminently  distinguish- 
ed himself.  He  was  intended  for  the  church, 
but  made  so  little  improvement  in  the  requisite 
learning,  that  this  was  soon  abandoned  for  the 
profession  of  medicine.  He  appears  to  have  had 
a  singular  inaptitude  for  learning  languages; 
though  he  was  sufficiently  versed  in  Latin.  Hi» 
scanty  finances  much  embarrassed  his  progress 
at  first ;  but  his  taste  for  botany  at  length  having 
procured  him  the  patronage  of  Dr.  Celsius,  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  at  Upsal,  he  was  enabled  to 
pursue  his  studies  to  more  advantage.  In  1730, 
he  was  appointed  to  give  lectures  in  the  botanic 
garden,  and  began  to  compose  some  of  those 
works,  by  which  he  rendered  his  favourite  science 
more  philosophical,  and  more  popular  than  it  had 
ever  been  before.  Two  years  afterwards  he  was 
commissioned  to  make  a  tour  through  Lapland, 
of  which  he  subsequently  published  an  interesting 
account  ;  and  having  learnt  the  art  of  assaying 
metals,  he  gave  lectures  on  this  subject  also  on 
his  return.  In  1735,  he  took  his  degree  in  physic 
at  Harderwyck,  and  in  his  inaugural  dissertation 
advanced  a  strange  hypothesis,  that  intermittent 
fevers  are  owing  to  particles  of  clay,  taken  in 
with  the  food,  obstructing  the  minute  arteries. 
Soon  after  this  his  Sy sterna  Naturae  first  appear- 
ed :  which  was  greatly  enlarged  and  iraprovedin 
numerous  successive  editions.  In  Holland,  he 
fortunately  obtained  the  support  of  a  Mr.  Clil- 
ford,  an  opulent  banker,  whereby  he  was  enabled 
to  visit  England  also  ;  but  his  great  exertions 
afterwards  impaired  his  health,  and  being  attack- 
ed with  a  severe  intermittent,  he  could  not  resist 
the  desire,  when  somewhat  recovered,  ol  return- 
ing to  his  native   country.      Arriving  there  in 
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!  d  Stockholm,  where  hia  repula- 
cured  him .some medical  practice, 
,,!,, ointment  ol  physician  in  the  navy, 
botany  and   mineralogy; 
,  lltrrar,  alio  established,  of  which 

•   president,  and  by  «hichnume- 
i  transactions  hive  since  been  pub- 
is 1740,  he  was  chosen  professor  of  me- 
.  baring  been  admitted  a  member 
oil  return  to  Swedea  ;  he 
trad  with  Dr.  Rosen  the  botanical  duties, 
mi  eonaiderahly  Improved  the  garden;  he  was 
afterw  irdi  nude  secretary,  and  on  some  public 
did  the  honours  ol   the  university.     He 
irkl  ol  distinction  from  scve- 
reJ   for.  i'n   societies.     About  the  year  1746,  he 
.., .riled  Archi.tter;  and  it  became  an  object 
Ol     national     interest   to    make   additions    to   his 
coUectioi  part  of  the  world.     A  sys- 

.  on  'in  Materia  Medica  was  pub- 
v  him  in  1749  ;  and  two  years  after  his 
PbJIoenphia  Bouiriea,  oompoaed  (raring  a  severe 
in  Which  he  supposed  himself  to 
bare  derived  great  benefit  from  taking  a  large 
of  wood  strawberries.  This  was  soon 
followed  hy  his  great  work,  the  Specie!  Planta- 
nun  ;  .iff.  r  which  he  was  honoured  with  the  order 
■I  id.-  Polar  Star,  never  beforn conferred  for  lite- 
rary merit  ;  and  having  declined  a  splendid  invi- 
tation to  Spain,  lie  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  no- 
bM  N.  In  Hilt  Ins  sun  was  allowed  to  assist  him 
in  tin  botanical  duties.  About  this  time  he  pub- 
hdi'd  ins  Genera  Morborum,  and  three  years 
after  Ins  Churls  Medicines.  His  medical  lec- 
tori s,   though   too  theoretical,    were  very   much 

i  ;  lint  be  had  declined  general  practice 

os  nil  establishment  at  tJpeal.     As  he  advanced 

ill  life,  the  Ratifying  occupations,  in  which  lie  was 

impaired   bis  health,   notwithstanding 

miiI   regular  habits ;  and  at  length 

brought  on  bii  diiiolotion  in  1779.    This  was  re- 

the  nation,  and   even  to  the 

world.    About  ten  years  after  a  society,  adopting 

,    u  is   formed    in    thu    country,   which 
bas  pnbliahed    many   valuable  volumes  of  trans- 

intwna,  and  the  president  purchased  Linnaeus's 

oollactioni  ol  Ins  widow  ;  similar  institutions  have 

also  been  e-ial.li-lu  .1  in  other  parts  of  theworld. 

I.ivsi.in  aTlTKM.     This  name  is  app.ied  par- 

ingemeat  of  plants,  which 

has    founded    on    the    fructification     or 

vol  system  of  plants. 

LINOSPE'RMl  M.     (From  W,  flax,  and 

.  wed.)      See  l.inum  usi/atissimitm. 

LiKoioaTRi        \  name  given  bj  the  ancient 
(irrrk  writers  to  two  plants,  very  different  from 

ilnr.      The    one    is    ihe    Mercurials,   or 
Hniish  mercoxy  ;    tin    other   the    Kpilinum,  or 
dodder. 
LINS  Linum  utitalissimum. 

See  binteum. 
I  I.I  M      I. uit        1  toft  woolly  substance, 


iping  old   linen  cloth,  and  employed 

.y  as  the  common  dremng  in  all  cases 
i.  Is  ml  ulcer-,  either   imply  or  covered 
with  different  unctuoui  tubal 

ooth  :  so  called 
texture.)     1.  The  name  of 
'I  pi  am-  mtli.   Lint  (  lass, 

Ordi  r.  Prntcurynta, 

i  the  common 
>'u  ii  ;n. 
ii  dm.      I.inum  minimum  ,• 
mill-mountain. 
.  ■ 
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Linnaeus,  is  an  effectual  and  safe  cathartic.  It 
has  a  bitterish  and  disagreeable  taste.  A  handful 
miu  .  d  in  half  a  pint  of  boiling  water  is  the  doso 
for  an  adult. 

Linum  usitatissimttm.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  common  flax.  Linum  sylveslre.  Linum 
— calycibus  capsuluque  mucronatvs,  petalis  ere- 
natu,foliis  lanceolatis  alterni.i,  caule  mbsolita- 
no,  of  Linnaeus.  The  seeds  of  this  useful  plant, 
called  linseed,  have  an  unctuous,  mucilagui6us, 
sweetish  taste,  but  no  remarkable  smell ;  on  ex- 
pression they  yield  a  large  quantity  of  oil,  which, 
when  carefully  drawn  without  the  application  of 
heat,  has  no  particular  taste  or  flavour :  boiled 
in  water,  they  yield  a  large  proportion  of  a  strong 
flavourless  mucilage,  which  is  in  use  as  an  emol- 
lient or  demulcent  in  cough,  hoarsenesses,  and 
pleuritic  symptoms,  that  frequently  prevail  in 
catarrhal  affections  ;  and  it  is  likewise  recom- 
mended in  nephritic  pains  and  stranguries.  The 
meal  of  the  seeds  is  also  much  used  externally, 
in  emollient  and  maturating  cataplasms.  Tho 
expressed  oil  is  an  officinal  preparation,  and  is 
supposed  to  be  of  a  more  healing  and  balsamic 
nature  than  the  other  oils  of  this  class  :  it  has, 
therefore,  been  very  generally  employed  in  pul- 
monary complaints,  and  in  colics  and  constipation-; 
of  the  bowels.  The  cake  which  remains  after  the 
expression,  of  the  oil,  contains  the  farinaceous 
part  of  the  seed,  and  is  used  in  fattening  cattle 
under  the  name  of  oil-cake. 

Lion-tooth  leaf.  See  Runcinatvs. 

LI'PAKIS.  (From  Xiirof,  fat :  so  named  from 
its  unctuous  quality.)     See  Pinguecula. 

LIPAKOCE'LE.  (From  X<™$,  fat,  and  kt,\„, 
a  tumour. )  That  species  of  sarcocele,  in  which 
the  substance  constituting  the  disease  very  much 
resembles  tat. 

LIPOMA.  (Prom  \tirot,  fat.)  A  solitary, 
soft,  unequal  indolent  tumour,  arising  from  a  lux  • 
uriancy  of  adeps  in  the  cellular  membrane.  The 
adipose  structure  forming  the  tumr-ur  is  sometimes 
diseased  toward-  its  centre,  anil  more  fluid  than 
the  rest.  At  other  times  it  does  not  appear  to  dif- 
fer in  any  respect  from  adipose  membrane,  ex- 
cept in  the  enlargement  of  the  cells  containing' 
the  fat.  These  tumours  are  always  many  years 
before  they  arrive  at  any  size. 

LIPOPSYCHIA.  (From  Xc<™,  to  leave, 
and  <^,, y>j,  the  soul  or  life  )  A  swoon,  or  faint- 
ing.    See  Syncope. 

LIPOTUY'MIA.  (From  Xe<™,  to  leave,  and 
Oujios,  the  mind.)     Fainting.     Set  Syncope. 

LIPPITU'DO.  (Frona  lippus,  hltar-eyed.) 
Epiphora  ,  Xerophthalmia.  Mear-eye  lness. 
An  exudation  of  a  puriform  humour  from  the  mar- 
gin of  the  eyelids.  The  proximate  cause  is  u. 
denotation  o(  acrimony  on  the  glaudulae  tncibomi- 
anae  in  the  margin  ol  the  eye- lids.  This  humour 
in  the  night  glues  the  tarsi  of  the  eye-lids  togeth- 
er. The  margins  of  the  eye-lids  are  red  and  tu- 
mefy, arc  irritated,  and  excite  pain.  An  opthal- 
mia,  fistula  laohrymalia,  and  sometimes  an  ectro- 
pion, an  the  consequences.  The  species  of  the 
lippitudo  are 

I.  Lippitudo  infinitum,  which  is  familiar  to 
children,  particularly  of  an  acrimonious  habit. 
The  lippitudo  of  infants  is  mostly  accompanied 
with  tinea,  or  some  scabby  eruption,  which  points! 
out  that  the  disease  originiuates,  not  from  a  local, 
i»ui  general  or  onactituuonal,  affection. 

-'.  Lippitudo  adultorum,  or  senilis.  This 
arises  from  various  acrimonies,  and  is  likewise 
common  to  hard  drinkers. 

!.  Lippitudo  rent  rra,  which  arises  from  a  sup- 
1  tronorrhoM,  or  floor  albus,  and  islikewi*v 
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observed  of  children  born  of  parents  with  venereal 
complaints. 

4.  Lippitudos  crophulosa,  which  accompanies 
other  scfojihui  .us  sy-nptoms. 

5.  Lippitudo  scorbutica,  which  affects  the 
■co-outic. 

Lipy'ria.  (From  Xuvia,  to  Wave,  and  irvp, 
heat.)  A  sort  of  fever,  where  the  heat  is  drawn 
o  the  inward  paiis,  while  the  external  an-  cold. 

LlQUiDA'MBAR.  (From  liquidum,  fluid, 
and  ambar,  a  fragram  substance,  generally  taken 
for  ambergris  ;  alluding  to  the  aromatic  liquid  gum 
whic'i  distils  from  this  tree.)  The.  name  of  a 
g_enus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system  Class, 
MoncBcia;  Oder,  Poh,andria 

Liqiudambar  styraciflua.  The  systema- 
tic name  of  the  tree  which  afford?  both  ihe  liquid 
amber  and  storax  liquida,  or  liquid  storax.  The 
liquid  amber  is  a  resinous  juice  of  a  yellow  colour, 
inclining  to  red,  at  first  about  the  consistence  of 
turpentine,  by  age  hardened  into  a  solid  brittle 
mass.  It  is  obtained  by  wounding  the  bark  of 
this  tree,  which  is  described  by  Linnieus  the  Li- 
quidambar—folhs  patmato-angulatm  ,■  foliisin- 
divisis,  acutis.  Thejuicc  has  a  moderately  pui- 
geut,  warm,  balsamic  taste,  and  a  very  fragrant 
smell,  not  unlike  th.it  of  the  Styrax  eulamitu 
heightened  by  a  iittle  ambergris.  It  is  seldom 
used  m.  dicinally.  The  Styrax  liquida  is  also 
obtein^d  from  this  plant  by  boiling.  There  are 
two  sorts  distinguished  by  authors ;  the  one  the 
purer  part  of  the  resinous  matter,  that  rises  to  the 
surface  in  boiling,  separated  by  a  strainer  of  the 
consistence  of  honey,  tenacious  like  turpentine, 
of  a  reddish  or  ash-orown  colour,  moderately 
transparent,  of  an  acrid  unctuous  taste  and  a  fra- 
grant smell,  faintly  resembling  that  of  tin  solid 
styrax,  but  somewhat  disagreeable.  The  other, 
the  more  impure  part  which  remains  on  the 
strainer,  untrans;>arent,  and  in  smell  and  taste 
much  weak)  r  than  the  former.  Their  use  is 
chiefly  aa  stomachics,  in  the  form  of  plaster. 

Li^UIF  ACTION.  A  chemical  term,  in  some 
instances  synonymous  withftuion,  h-  o'htrs  with 
the  word  deliquescence,  and  in  others  with  the 
word  solution. 

LIQUIRFTIA.  (From  liquor,  juice,  or  from 
elikoris,  Welsh.)     See  Glycyrrhizu. 

LI'QUOR.  A  liquor.  This  term  is  applied  in 
the  last  editions  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  to 
some  preparations,  before  improperly  called  wa- 
ters ;  as  the  aqua  ammonite,  &c. 

Liquor  acetate  plumbi.  See  Plumbi  ace- 
l.utis  liquor. 

Liquor  acetatis  plumbi  dilutis.  See 
Plumbi  acetatis  liquor  dilutux. 

Liquor  jEthereus  vitriolicus.  See^Ether 
sulphuricus. 

Liquor  aluminis  compositus.  Compound 
solution  of  a  um.  Take  of  alum  sulphate  of  zinc, 
of  each  half  an  ounce  ;  boiling  water  two  pints. 
Dissolve  at  the  same  time  the  alum  and  sulphate 
of  zinc  in  the  water,  and  then  strain  the  solution 
through  paper.  This  water  was  long  known  in 
our  shops  under  the  title  of  aqua  aluminosa  Ba- 
ieana.  It  is  used  for  cleansing  an.l  healing  ulcers 
and  wounds,  and  for  removing  cutaneous  erup- 
tions, the  part  being  bathed  wjth  it  hot  three  or 
four  times  a-day.  It  is  sometimes  likewise  em- 
ployed as  a  collyrium  ;  and  as  an  injection  in  fluor 
albus  and  gonorrhoea,  when  not  accompanied  with 
virulence. 

Liqjok  ammonite.     Secylmmonia. 

Liquor  AMMOM.E  ACKTATis.  See  Ammonia 
acetatis  liquoi\ 

Liquor  ammomje  carbon  atis.     See.  Ammo- 
via  subcarbonous  liquor. 
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jLiQfoa    ammonia:    subcarbonat. 
A >r w"  .-■ 

Liquor  of  Ammonia.     See  Ammonia. 

Liquor  amni:.  \l' that  fluid  which  is  ron- 
tained  in  the  membranaceous  ovum  surronndin* 
the  foetus  La  utero is  railed  by  the  genera  n.me 
nfthe  waters,  the  water  of  th  amnion,  or  oroin 
or  liquor  amnii.  Tlu  quantity,  in  proportion  to 
the  v  of  the  different  parts  oftlieY 
gre.it  »t  Sv  far  in  early  pregnancy.  At  t.  e  timo 
of  parturition,  in  some  cases,  it  amounts  to  er  ex- 
ceeds four  pints;  and,  in  others,  it  is  scarcely 
equal  to  as  many  ounces.  It  is  usually  in  the 
largest  quantity  when  the  child  has  been  some 
time  dead  or  is  bom  in  a  wenkly  state. 
This  fluid  i>  generally  transparent,  often  milky, 
and  sometimes  of  a  vellQw,  or  light  drown  colour 
and  very  different  in  consistence;  and  these  alter- 
atiors  seem  to  depend  m  on  the  state  of  the  re- 
stitution of  the  parent.  It  does  not  coagulate  with 
heat  li'<e 'he  serumof  the'ilood  •  and,  chemical- 
ly examined,  it  is  found  to  he  rompnsed  of  phlegm 
earthy  matter.  ai<<)  sea-salt,  in  different  propor- 
tions in  different  subjects,  by  which  the  varieties 
in  its  appearance  and  consistence  are  produced. 
It  has  been  supni  s<  d  to  be  excrementitiotis  :  but 
it  is  generally  thought  to  be  secreted  from  the  in- 
ternal surface  of  *he  ovum,  and  to  be  circulatory 
as  in  other  cavities.  It  was  formerly  imagined 
that  the  foetus  was  nourished  by  this  fluid,  of  which 
it  was  said  to  swallow  some  part  frequently  ,  and 
it  was  then  asserted,  that  ?he  qualities  of  the  fluid 
werr  adapted  for  its  nourishment.  Rut  there 
have  been  many  example*  of  children  born  with- 
out any  passage  to  the  stomach  ;  and  a  few  of 
children  in  which  the  head  was  wanting,  and 
which  have  nevertheless  arrived  at  the  full  size. 
These  cases  fully  prove  that  this  opinion  is  not 
just,  and  that  there  must  he  som"  other  medium 
by  which  the  child  is  nourished,  besides-  the 
waters.  The  incontrovertible  uses  <>f  this  fluid 
are,  to  serve  the  purpose  of  affording  a  soft  bed 
forth  residence  of  the  fietus,  to  which  it  allows 
free  motion,  and  pr-  < , ,  (,  nv  external  injury  lu- 
ring pregnancy  •  and  inclosed  in  the  men  bi  ,wes, 
i  s  th-  most  rcntle  yet  efficacious,  lila- 
t<Uionorthe  os  uteri,  and  sofl  parts,  at  the  time  of 
parturition.  Instances  hav  been  recorded,  in 
which  the  waters  of  the  ovum  are  said  to  have  been 
voided  so  early  as  in  the  sixth  month  of  pregnancy, 
without  prejudice  either  to  the  child  or  parent. 
The  truth  of  these  reports  seems  to  be  doubtful, 
because  when  the  membranes  are  intentionally 
broken,  the  action  of  the  uterus  never  fails  to  come 
on,  when  all  the  water  is  evacuated.  A  few  cases 
have  occurred  to  mc,  says  Dr.  Denman,  in  prac- 
tice, which  might  have  been  construed  to  beol 
this  kind  ;  forth-  re  was  a  daily  discharge  of  gome 
colourless  fluid  from  the  vagina,  for  several  mi  nth- 
before  delivery  •  hut  there  being  no  diminution  of 
thesizeofthe  abdomen,  ami  the  waters  being  reg- 
ularly discharged  at  th-  time  ">f  labour,  't  wns 
judged  that  some  lymphatic  vessels  near  the  os uteri 
had  been  ruptured,  and  did  not  close  again  till  the 
patient  was  delivered.  He  also  met  with  one  case, 
in  which  after  the  expulsion  of  the  placenta,  there 
was  no  sanguineous  discharge,  but  a  profusion  ot 
lymph,  to  the  quantity  of  several  pints,  in  a  lew 
hours  after  delivery  ;  but  the  patient  suffered  no 
inernv  nience  except  from  surprise. 

Liquor  antimokii  tartarizati.    See  An- 
timonii  tartarizati  liquor. 

Liquor     arsenkalis.        See    Arxenicalii 
iiquoi: 

Liquor  calcis.     See  Calcis  liquor. 

Liquor  cupri  ammoniati.     See  Cupri  "" 
moniati  liaunr 
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fytrtru*  mtherk 

Potaina  liquor. 

SA  1  |S    POl  A- 

foiitf  tubcarbonatw  liquor. 

LlQUOH  T0LATIL1S  I.      Tills    pro 

rolatih    alkali,  comm  inly 
termed  hartshorn,  i»  in  common  use  to  smell  at  in 
fainting*,  ftc.     Set  Ammonia  tubr.arbonaa. 
LIQUORICE.     Sec  Glycyrrhita. 
f.iquorict,  Spanuh.     Sec  (ilucyrrhiza. 
LIRELLA        'A   diminutive   of  lire,  a   ridge 
I.)  Unarms'    I 

.  k  letter-like  receptacles  of  tbe  genus 
OptgramttA 
LISTER.  Martin,  was  born  about  163«,  of  a 
oily,  settle'!  in  Buckinghamshire, 
which  produced  many  medical  practitioners 
n(  reputation;  and  lns$  uncle,  Sir  Matthew 
Lister,  w.t-  ph ysician  to  Charlei  I.  and  president 
•••i liege.  Alter  studying  .it  Cambridge, 
when  li'-  was  made  fellow  ol  Bt.  Johns  college, 
by  royal  inandate,  he  travelled  to  the  Continent 
far  improvement.  On  his  return,  in  1670,  be  set- 
tle d. it  York,  when  hi ■  prir  lised  for  many  years 
with  Consider,  tble  raeeeM.  Having  communicated 
many  papers  on  the  natural  history  and  anti- 
quities ol  the  north  ol  England  to  the  lioyal  Soci- 
ety, be  was  elected  a  fellow  ol  that  body  ,  and  he 
Ashmoiean  Museum  at  Ox- 
ford. He  came,  oy  the  solicitation  id  his  friend*, 
in  London  in  1484,  having  received  a  diploma  at 
Oxford;  an  I  1001)  aid  '  SflSJ  admitted  a  j'ellnw  of 
the   College  of    I'hv -nians.      In    1698  hi-   aeiom- 

pnsnV  i  t ii<  embassy  to  France,  and  published  an 

acccMiiii  of  this  journey  on  his  n  turu.      He  was 

■  en  Anne  about  thi  i 

th,  which  happened  in  tbe  begin- 

■fasg  "I  1711.  He  wrote  on  the  English  medicinal 

dl-pox,  and  lomi  other  diseases  ; 

bin  bii  a  i  tillable 

marked  by  too  much 

hypothesis  aad  attai  bment  to  ancient  doctrines ; 

and  he  particularly  condemned  thi 

tent  to  febrile  diseases,  intro  laced  by  the 
is  Sydenham.     His  reputation  is  princi- 
palis founded  on  bii  researches  in  natural  history 
and  comparative  anatomy,  on  which  he  publish- 
-  well  as  in  arly  forty 
i  the  I'll. In  npliical  Transactions. 
LI  PHAGO  t;  \      (From   Ufl  ..  ■  stone,  and 
uv  )     Mediomes  which,  expel  tbe 

1  I  III  \K(.I'      s,,.  LiUtargyrw. 

<e  piaster.  ittrum  Ulnar- 

UTHA'ROTRUS.      (From  Mo,-,  a    stone, 
Iwr.)    l/thargyrum.     Litharge. 

id,  in  an  impi  rfect  state  of  vitrifi- 
i  atiou  \\  I.,  ii  silver  is  refined  by  capellation 
with  It  el,  this  latter  metal,  which  is  scorified, 

itiou  of  the  imperfect  rae- 
I  into  a 
.emitranspai  i 
niiu  pi  ii  •  a ;  which  is  litharge. 

rhkh  the  silri 

hi  ,    mid"  the 
■' 

i  < 

tpidrut.) 

'  I     "  ■nr.       |.     \     r 
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by  Aifrcdsi'ii,  a  youu^ 
great  merit,  employed  in  the  laboratory  ol  Ber- 
P  »a'  found  in  a  mineral  from  the  mine 
ol  Uten  in  Sweden,  called  petalUf  by  IVAndrada. 
Who  first  distinguished  it  Sir  H.  Davy  demon- 
strut'  (i  by  wilt  ii'  electricity,  that  tbe  basis  of 
this  alkali  is  a  metal,  to  which  the  name  of  It' 
thum.  has  been  given. 

Bernelins  <nves  the  tollowing  simple  process  as 

i.  r  lithia  in   Minerals  . — 
A  fragment  i  t  t!ie  mineral,  the.  size  of  a  pin', 
head,  is  to  tie  hi  4ted  with  a  en  ■  soda. 

on  apiece  of  platinum  foil,  by  a  blowpipe  for  a 
couple  of  minutes.  The  stone  is  decomposed,  the 
soda  liberates  tbe  lithia,  and  the  ex  -ess  ol  alkali 
preserving  the  whole  fluid  at  this  temperatuie,  i' 
spreads  over  the  foil,  and  surr.  unds  the  decom- 
posed miner:.!.  That  part  ol  tnt  platinum  near 
to  the  fa  ed  alkali  becomes  oi~  a  dark  colour, 
which  id  more  intense,  and  spreads  over  a  larger 
surface,  in  proportion  as  the  re  is  more  iith.a  in 
the  mineral.  The  oxidation  of  the  platinum  oe? 
not  take  place  beneath  the  alkali,  but  only  around 
it,  where  tbe  metal  is  in  contact  with  both  air 
and  lithia.  Potassa  destroys  the  reaction  of  the 
platinum  on  the  lithia,  if  the  lithia  be  not  redun- 
dant. Tlie  platina  resumes  its  metallic  surface, 
after  having  been  washed  and  heated. 

Caustic  lithia  has  a  very  sharp  burning  taste. 
It  destroys  the  cuticle  of  the  tongue  like  potassa. 
It  docs  not  dissolve  with  great  facility  in  water, 
and  appears  not  to  be  much  more  soluble  in  hot 
than  in  cold  water.  In  this  respect  it  has  an 
analogy  with  lime.  Heat  is  evolved  during  it? 
solution  in  water. 

When  exposed  to  the  air  it  does  not  attract 

moisture,  but  absorbs  carbonic  acid,  and  become? 

[ue.     When  exposed   for  an  hour  to  a  white 

.  covered  pi 

ar  to  be  (In 

a  quantity  of  carbonic  acid. 

The  Dame  ol  a  genus  of  diseases  in  Good's 
Nosology.  Glass,  Lccritica  ;  Order,  Catotica . 
Urinary  calculus. 

Li'THIAS.     A  lithiatc  or  salt,  fonued  by  the 
union  of  the  litbic   acid,  or  acid  ol  the   stouc 
sometimes  found  in  the  bladder  of  animals  with 
sal 'liable  bases  :  thus  lilhiait  of  ammonia,  &c. 
LITHl'ASIS.     (From  Ai0of,  a  stone.) 

1.  The  lormation  of  stone,  or  gravel. 

2.  A  tumour  of  the  eyelid,  under  which  is  ; 
haul  eoncretion,  resembling  a  stone. 

L1THIC  ACID.  (Acidum  liilrcum,  from 
Xi0o$,  a  stone,  because  it  is  obtained  from  thr 
stones  of  the  bladder. )  Acidum  vrirum.  Thi? 
Was  discovered  in  analysing  human  calculi,  of 
many  of  winch  it  constitutes  the  gnater  part, 
an.i  oi  some,  pa-ticularly  that  which  resembles 
wood  in  appearane  ,  it  forms  almost  the  whole. 
It  is  likewise  present  in  human  urine,  and  in  that 
of  the  camel.  It  is  lound  in  those  ax.liritic  con- 
cretions com  lonly  called  chalkstones.  it  is 
often  called  unc  acid. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  Scheele's  ex- 
periments on  calculi,  which  were  found  to  con- 
sist almost  wholly  of  this  acid. 

I.  Dilute  sulphuric  acid  produced  no  effect  on 
the  calculus,  but  the  concentrated  dissolved  it ; 
and  the  solution,  distilled  to  dryness,  left  a  black 
coal,  giving  orl  sulphurous  acid  fumes.  2.  The 
muriatic  aoid,  either  diluted  or  concentrated,  had 
no  effect  on  it  e\cn  with  ebullition.  'J.  Dilute 
nitric  acid  attacked  it  cold  ;  and  with  the  assist- 
ance of  beat  produced  an  effervescence  and  red 
rapour,  carbonit  acid  was  ewilved,  and  the  cal- 
nlns  was  entirel]  liaeolred.  The  solution  was 
turated  v,  ith  the  calculus,  ant] 


heat  in  a  covered  platinum  crucible,  its  bulk  doe? 
not  appear  to  be  diminished  :  but  it  has  absorbed 
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gave  a  beautiful  red  colour  to  the  skin  in  hall  aii 
hour  alter  it  was  applied  ;  when  evaporated,  it 
became  of  a  blood-red,  but  the  colour  was  des- 
troyed by  adding  a  drop  of  acid  :  it  did  not  pre- 
cipitate muriate  of  barytes,  or  metallic  solutions, 
even  with  the  addition  of  an  alkali ;  alkalies  ren- 
dered it  more  yellow,  and  il  superabundant, 
changed  it  by  a  strong  digested  heat  to  a  rose  co- 
lour ;  and  this  mixture  imparts  a  similar  colour  to 
the  skin,  and  is  capable  of  precipitating  sulphate 
of  iron  black,  sulphate  of  copper  green,  nitrate  of 
silver  grey,  superoxygenated  muriate  of  mercury, 
and  solutions  of  lead  and  zinc,  white .  Lime  wa- 
ter produced  in  the  nitric  solution  a  white  preci- 
pitate, which  dissolved  in  the  nitric  and  muriatic 
acids  without  effervescence,  and  without  des- 
troying their  acidity.  Oxalic  acid  did  not  preci- 
pitate it.  4.  Carbonate  of  potassa  did  not  dis- 
solve it,  either  cold  or  hot,  but  a  solution  of  per- 
fectly pure  potassa  dissolved  it  even  cold.  The 
solution  was  yellow  ;  sweetish  to  the  taste  ;  pre- 
cipitated by  all  the  acids,  even  the  carbonic  ;  did 
not  render  lime  water  turbid  ;  decomposed  and 
precipitated  solution  of  iron  brown,  of  copper 
grey,  of  silver  black,  of  zinc,  mercury,  and  lead, 
white ;  and  exhaled  a  smell  of  ammonia.  6. 
About  200  parts  of  lime  water  dissolved  the  cal- 
culus by  digestion,  and  lost  its  acrid  taste.  The 
solution  was  partly  precipitated  by  acids.  6. 
Pure  water  dissolved  it  entirely,  but  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  boil  for  some  time  360  parts  with  one 
of  the  calculus  in  powder.  This  solution  red- 
dened tincture  of  litmus,  did  not  render  lime  wa- 
ter turbid,  and  on  cooling  deposited  in  small 
crystals  almost  the  whole  of  what  it  had  taken 
tip.  7.  Seventy-two  grains  distilled  in  a  small 
glass  retort  over  an  open  fire,  and  gradually 
brought  to  a  red  heat,  produced  water  ol  ammo- 
nia mixed  with  a  little  animal  oil,  and  a  brown 
sublimate,  weighing  28  grains,  and  12  grains  of 
coal  remained,  which  preseived  its  black  colour 
on  red-hot  iron  in  the  open  air.  The  brown  sub- 
limate was  rendered  white  by  a  second  sub  inia- 
tion;  was  destitute  of  smell,  even  when  moistened 
by  an  alkali ;  was  acid  to  the  taste  :  dissolved  in 
boiling  water,  and  also  in  alcohol,  but  in  less 
quantity ;  did  not  precipitate  lime  water  ;  and 
appeared  to  resemble  succinic  acid. 

Fourcroy  has  found,  that  this  acid  is  almost 
entirely  soluble  in  2000  times  its  weight  ol  cold 
water,  when  tlie  powder  is  repeatedly  treated 
with  it.  From  his  experiments  he  inters,  that  it 
contains  azote,  with  a  considerable  portion  of 
carbon,  and  but  little  hydrogen,  and  little  oxygen. 

Of  its  combinations  with  the  basis  we  know  but 
little. 

Much  additional  information  has  been  obtained 
within  these  few  years  on  the  nature  and  habi- 
tudes of  the  lithic  acid.  Dr.  Henry  wrote  a  me- 
dical thesis,  and  afterwards  published  a  paper  on 
the  subject,  in  the  second  volume  of  the  new  se- 
ries of  the  Manchester  memoirs,  both  of  which 
contain  many  important  facts.  He  procured  the 
acid  in  the  manner  above  described  by  Fourcroy. 
It  has  the  form  of  white  shining  plates,  which  arc 
denser  than  water.  Has  no  taste  nor  smell.  It 
dissolves  in  about  1400  parts  of  boiling  water.  It 
reddens  the  infusion  of  litmus.  When  dissolved 
in  nitric  acid,  and  evaporated  to  dryness,  it 
leaves  a  pink  sediment.  The  dry  acid  is  not  acted 
on  nor  dissolved  by  the  alkaline  carbonates,  or 
sub-carbonates.  It  decomposes  soap  when  assist- 
ed by  heat ;  as  it  does  also  the  alkaline  sulphurets 
and  hydrosulphurets.  No  acid  acts  on  it,  except 
those  that  occasion  its  decomposition.  It  dis- 
solves in  hot  solutions  of  potassa  and  soda,  and 
likewise  in  ammonia,  bat  les?  readily.  The 
£>R8 


lithates  may  be  formed,  either  by  mutual!]  n* 
rating  the  two  constituents,  or  we  maj 
the  acid  in  an  excess  of  base,  and  we  may  then 
precipitate  by  carbonate  of  ammonia.  The  li- 
thatcs  are  all  tasteless,  and  resemble  in  appear- 
ance lithic  acid  itself.  They  are  not  altered  bv 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  They  are  very  spa- 
ringly soluble  in  water.  They  are  decomposed 
by  a  red  heat,  which  destroys  tie  acid.  The 
lithic  acid  is  precipitated  from  these  >ali 
the  acids,  except  the  prussic  and  corbonic.  They 
are  decomposed  by  the  nitrates,  muriates  and 
acetat«s  of  barytes,  strontites,  lime,  magnesia 
and  alumina.  They  are  precipitated  by  all  the 
metallic  solutions  except  that  of  gold.  Winn 
lithic  acid  is  exposed  to  heat,  (lie  products  arc 
carburetted  hydrogen,  and  carbonic  acid,  prune 
acid,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  a  sublimate,  consist- 
ing of  ammonia  combined  with  a  peculiar  acid. 
which  has  the  following  properties : — 

Its  colour  is  yellow,  and  it  has  a  cooling  hitler 
taste.  It  dissolves  readily  in  water,  and  iu  alka- 
line solutions,  from  which  it  is  not  precipitated 
by  acids.  It  dissolves  also  sparingly  in  alkohol. 
It  is  volatile,  and  when  sublimed  a  second  time, 
becomes  much  whiter.  The  watery  solution  red- 
dens vegetable  blues,  but  a  very  small  quantity 
of  ammonia  destroys  this  property.  It  does  not 
cause  effervescence  with  alkaline  carbonates.  By 
evaporation  it  yields  permanent  crystals,  but  ill 
defined,  from  adhering  animal  matter.  These 
redden  vegetable  blues.  Potassa,  when  added 
to  these  crystals,  disengages  ammonia.  When 
dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  they  do  not  leave  a  red 
stain,  as  happens  with  uric  acid  ;  nor  does  their 
solution  in  water  decompose  the  earthy  salts,  as 
happens  with  alkaline  lithates  (or  urates.)  Nei- 
ther has  it  any  action  on  the  salts  of  copper,  iron, 
gold,  platinum,  tin,  or  mercury.  With  nitrates 
of  silver,  and  mercury,  and  acetate  of  lead,  it 
forms  a  white  precipitate,  soluble  in  an  excess  of 
nitric  acid.  Muriatic  acid  occasions  no  precipi- 
tate in  the  solution  of  these  crystals  in  water. 
These  properties  show,  that  the  acid  of  the  subli- 
mate is  different  from  the  uric,  and  from  every 
other  known  acid.  Dr.  Austin  found,  that  by 
repeated  distillations  lithic  acid  was  resolved  iuto 
ammonia,  nitrogen,  and  prussic  acid. 

Wh.  ii  lithic  acid  is  projected  into  a  flask  will 
chlorine,  there  is  formed,  in  a  little  lime,  muriate 
ot  ammonia,  oxalate  of  ammonia,  carbonic  acid, 
muriatic  ncid,  and  malic  acid  ;  the  same  results 
are  obtained  by  passing  chlorine  through  water, 
holding  this  acid  in  suspension. 

LITHIUM.  The  metallic  basis  of  lithia.  See 
Lithia. 

LITHOIDES.  (From  Aifloj,  a  stone,  and 
tiSos,  a  likeness:  so  called  Irom  its  hardness.) 
The  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone. 

Litho'labcm.  (From  XiOoj,  a  stone,  and 
Xa/ifavw,  to  seize.)  An  instrument  for  extracting 
the  stone  from  the  bladder. 

LITHO'LOGY.  Lithologia;  from  XiOns,  » 
stone,  and  \oyos,  a  discourse.)  A  discourse  w 
treatise  on  stones. 

Lithoma'rga.     Sec  Lilhomargc. 

LITHOMARGE.  Stonc-maiTow.  A  mineral 
of  which  there  are  two  kinds,  the  friable  and  the 
indurated. 

LITHONTRIPTIC .  (  LiUwntripticus ;  from 
\iOoi,  a  stone,  and  771161.1,  to  be.'  away.)  Lilhon- 
tryptic.  From  the  strict  sense  and  common  ac- 
ceptation of  the  word,  this  class  of  medicine 
should  comprehend  such  as  possess  a  powerol 
dissolving  calculi  in  the  urinary  passages.  It'*> 
howi  ver  >'  lobted  by  many,  whether  there  be  in 
.,,:  SnCh  substances.     By  thi"  term:  ,'!en 
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■inn  111  iIm   body  to  the  for- 

modern 

proved,  that    these  calculi 

uliar  acid,  named  the  lithic  or  uric 

\  itli  this  substance,  the  alkalies  arc  capa- 

',:tin^  and  forming  a  Mllable  compound  ; 

lithon- 

From  the  exhibition  of  alkaline  reme- 

■   from  stone    in  the 

IT*  very  generally  alleviated  ;   ami  they 

can  be  givrn  to  such  an  extent  tint  the  urine  be- 

■  i  y  sensibly  alkaline,  and  is  even  cap  ible 

Kriit  power  on  the>e  concretions. 
[ministration,  however,  cannot  be  con- 
tinued to  thii  extent  for  any  length  of  time,  from 

■  itioo  tnry  prodnoe  on  the  stomach  and 
urinary  organs.    The  use,  therefore,  of  the  alka- 

Avt  hi-,  or  lithontriptics.  is  now  scarcely 

erer  attempted;  they  are  employed  raerelj   to 

the  inereaae  of  the  concretion,  and  to 

. 'fill  symptoms,  which  they  do  ap- 

parently  by  preventing  the  generation  of  lithic 

nation  ol  it  by  the  kidneys ;  the 

''ins  rendered  lew  irritating,  and  the  sur- 

■  M-  ealcuhu  is  allowed  to  become  smooth. 
When  the  alkalies  are  employed  with  this  view, 

they  are  generally  given  neutralised,  or  with  ex- 

irbonio  acid,    This  renders  them  much 

'  iting.     It  ;it  the   .I'm   time,  indeed,  di- 

their  solvent  power  ;    for  the  alkaline 

i  nl.in.it.,  exert  no  action  on  urinary  calculi ; 

tun   they   are  still   capable  of  correcting  that 

acidity  in  the  prima  rue,  which  is  the  cease  of 

the  deposition  ol  the  lithic  acid  from  the  urine, 

and  thei  1 1  qnally  to  palliate  thi 

ben  th'-ir  acrimony  is  thus  diminished, 

h  of  time. 

It  appears  from  the  expi  ri'mnt s  of  Fourcroy, 

.in* l  others,  thai  some  other  ingredients  of  calculi, 

ii    lithic  acid,  are  dissolved  by  the 

dkali    and    various    i  cperiments    have 

ibown  that  must  calculi  yield  to  its  power.    It  is 

however,  that   what   is   taken    by  the 

luhjcci  to  many  changes  in  the  alimentary 

...I  also  the  lymphatic  and  vascular  sys- 

tcei  dingly  ui  - 

linilt  to  get  such  substances  (eren  were  th..-.  nol 

liable  to  alt*  rations)  m  sufficient  quantity  into  the 

Indeed,  there  are  very  few  authenti- 

th(    urine  being  so  changed  as  to 

f  -trtiiim  for  the  stone.     Excepting 

t    l  >, .    Newcombe.  recor  led  by   Dr. 

Uhyti.  the  in. i  iiiiv  oi  Mr.  Home  is  almost  the 

Though  lithontriptics,  however,  may 

neral  dissolve  the  stone  in  the  blad  ler,  yel 

incontrovertible  fact  thai  they  frequently 

tin   pain  :   and,  to  lessi  n  such  ti 

the  stone  in  tin  bladdi  r,  is  sureh  an  ob- 

10  little  importance,     Lame  was  I 

for  urinary  calculi,  and  dif- 

administer  it. 

II   Into  the  hinds  n|  a  Mrs. 

inxiety 

for  the  discovery  ol  the  secret.      \t  lost   Parlia- 

1  for  the  sum,  ol  5000/,     In 

-  which  had  bei  n  unques- 

•  r  to  be  discovered  ; 

I  bj  »ur- 

and  i  ininen 

h  r  iiu  dicines, 

.t    the  COndusioi    was  drawn 

''"'  ',"  Prom  the 

a  its  now  being 

d  illj  protruded 

oi  the  raujculai  fibres  ol  the 


the  outside  ot  the  muscular  coat,  and  can-' 
longer  any  grievances,  surgeons  of  the  present 
day  are  inclined  to  suspect  that  this  must  have 
happened  in  Mrs.  Steevens1  cases.  This  was 
certainly  what  happened  in  one  of  the  cases  on 
whom  the  medicine  had  been  tried.  It  is  evident 
that  a  stone  so  situated  would  not  any  longer  pro- 
duce irritation,  but  would  also  be  quite  mdisco- 
verable  by  the  sound,  for,  in  fact,  it  is  no  longer 
in  the  cavity  of  the  bladder. 

As  soap  was,  with  reason,  supposed  to  increase 
the  virtues  of  the  lime,  it  led  to  the  use  of  caustic 
alkali,  taken  in  mucilage,  or  veal  broth.  Take 
of  pure  potassa  ?viij  ;  of  quick  lime  Ziv  ;  of 
distilled  water,  ftii.  Mix  them  well  together  iu 
a  large  bottle,  and  let  them  stand  for  twenty-four 
hours.  Then  pour  oft"  the  ley,  filter  it  through 
paper,  and  keep  it  in  well-stopped  vials  for  use. 
Ol  this,  the  dose  is  from  thirty  drops  to  ~ij, 
which  is  to  be  repeated  two  or  three  times  a  day, 
in  a  pint  of  veal  broth,  early  in  the  morning,  at 
noon,  and  in  the  evening.  Continue  this  plan 
for  three  or  four  months,  living,  during  the  course, 
on  such  things  as  least  counteract  the  effect  of  the 
medicine. 

The  common  fixed  alkalies,  or  carbonated  al- 
kali, and  the  acidulous  soda-water,  have  of  late 
been  used  as  lithontriptics.     Honey  has  also  been 
given;  and  .Mr.  Home,  surgeon  at  the  Savoy,  has 
■  led  its  utility  in  his  own  and  in  his  father's 
Bitters  have  likewise  hem  tried. 

Dismissing  ail  theories,  lime  water,  soap,  aci- 
dulous soda-water,  caustic  alkali,  and  bitters,  are 
useful  in  cas<  s  of  stone.  Of  the  soap,  as  much 
may  be  taken  as  the  stomach  will  bear,  or  as  much 
as  will  prove  gently  laxative  ;  but  of  the  lime- 
water,  few  can  take  more  than  a  pint  daily. 

The  acidulous  soda-water  may  be  taken  in  larger 
quantities,  as  it  is  more  agreeable. 

There  is  a  remedy  celebrated  in  Holland,  under 
the  name  of  liquor  lithontriptica  Loosii,  which 
contains,  according  to  an  accurate  analysis,  mu- 
riate of  lime.  This  professor  Hufel.wd  recom- 
mends in  the  following  form  : 

ft.  Calcis  muriate  3i- 

distillate,  ?ij.  it.  solufio. 

Thirty  drops  are  to  be  taken  four  times  a  day, 
which  may  be  increased  as  far  as  the  stomach 
will  bear. 

For  curing  stone  patients,  little  reliance  can  be 
placed  in  any  lithontriptics  hitherto  discovered, 
though  they  may  rationally  be  given,  with  a  con- 
fident hope  of  procuring  an  alleviation  of  the  fits 
of  pain  attending  the  presence  of  stone  in  the 
bladder.  After  all,  the  only  certain  method  of 
getting  rid  of  the  calculus  is  the  operation.  See 
Lithotomy. 

LITHOXTRVTTIC.  (From  A,GvJf,  a  stone. 
and  5,  ir:7..\  to  break. )     See  Lithontriutic. 

LITHOSPE'RMUM.  (From  h0o?,  a  stone, 
and  inrtpua,  seed  ;  named  from  the  hardness  of  its 
seed.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linntean  system.  Class,  Penlandria ;  Order, 
Monogyniu. 

.'.  The  pharmacopoeia!  nameof  common  grom- 
well.     See  Lithotpermum  officinale. 

Lithospermum   officinale.     The   system- 
atic name  of  the  officinal  gromwell.     The  seeds 
ot  this  officinal  plant,  Lithospermum — seminibux 
teotoiu,  coi  olli.s  ci.r  calycem  superantibva ,foliis 
lanctolatia,  of  Linnaus,  were  formerly  supposed, 
from  their  stony  hardness,  to  be  efficacious  in  cal- 
rilous  and   gravelly   disorders.     Little   credit  is 
given  to  their  lithontriptic  character,  yet  they  are. 
ionally  used  a~  diuretic  for  clearing  the  uri- 
.  and  for  obi  iatisg  strangury,  in  th>. 
I   emulsion. 
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LITHOTOMY.  {Lithotomia;  from  >i&o$,  a  hepatic  plexus,  and  proceed  along  with  th 
stone,  and  rc/ivo,  to  cut.)  Cystomia.  The  ope-  patic  artery  and  vena  porta:  into  the  substance  01 
ration  of  cutting  into  the  bladder,  in  order  to  ex-  the  liver.  With  regard  to  the  substance  oi  th. 
tract  a  stone.  "Several  methods  have  been  re-  liver,  various  opinions  have  been  entertained, 
commended  for  performing  this  operation,  but  It  is,  however,  now  pretty  well  ascertained  to  be 
iherc  are  only  two  which  can  be  practised  with  a  large  gland,  composed  «f  lesser  glands  con- 
nected together  by  cellular  structure.  The  small 
glands  which  thus  compose  the  substance  of  the 
liver,  arc  termed  pcnicilli,  from  the  arrangement 
of  the   minute  ramifications  of  the  vena  porta 


any  propriety.  One  is,  where  the  operation  is 
to  be  performed  immediately  above  the  pubes, 
in  that  part  of  the  bladder  which  is  not  covered 
with  peritonaeum,  called  the  high  operation. 
The  other,  where  it  is  done  in  the  perinasum,  by 


composing  each  gland,  resembling  that  of  the 


laying  open  the  neck  and  lateral  part  of  the  hairs  of  a  pencil.  The  chief  use  of  this  lar^e 
bladder,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  extraction  of  the  viscus  is  to  supply  a  fluid,  named  bile,  to  the  in. 
stone,   called  the   lateral   operation,   from   the     testines,  which  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in 


prostate  gland  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder  being 
laterally  cut. 

LITMUS.  The  beautiful  blue  prepared  from 
a  white  lichen.     See  Lichen  roccella. 

Li'tron.     See  Nitre. 

Li'tus.     A  liniment. 

LI'VER.     {Hepar,  i,rap.)     A  large  viscus,  of 
a  deep  red  colour,  of  great  size  and  weight,  si- 
tuated under  the  diaphragm,  in  the  right  hypo-     substance  is  truly  glandular,  according  to  the 
chondrium,  its  smaller  portion  occupying  part  of    notion  of  the  older  anatomists  :  but  if  it  be  st- 
the  epigastric  region.     In  the  human  body,  the     creted  merely  into  a  small  vessel,  called  a  biliary 
liver   is   divided   into  two   principal  lobes,  the 
right  of  which  is  by  far  the  largest.     They  are 
divided  on  the  upper  side  by  a  broad  ligament, 
and  on  the  other  side  by  a  considerable  depres- 
sion or  fossa.      Between  and  below  these   two 
lobes  is  a  smaller  lobe,  called  lobulus  Spigelii. 

In  describing  this  viscus,  it  is  necessary  to  attend     we  have  the  idea  of  a  gland  when  any  arrange 
to  seven  principal  circumstances: — its  ligaments ;     ment  of  vessels  performs  the  office  of  separating 
its  surfaces  ;    its  margins  ;  its  tubercles  ;  its  fiS'     ' 
sure  ;  its  sinus  ;  and  the  pori  biliari. 

The  ligaments  of  the  liver  are  five  in  number, 
all  arising  from  the  peritonaeum.  1.  The  right 
lateral  ligament,  which  connects  the  thick  right 
lobe  with  the  posterior  part  of  the  diaphragm. 

3.  The  left  lateral  ligament,  which  connects  the     called  ductus  hepalicus,  which  conveys  the  bile 
convex  surface  and  margin  of  the  left  lobe  with     into  either  the  ductus  communis  choledochut,  oi 
the  diaphragm,  and,  in  those  of  whom  the  liver  is     ' 
very  large,  with  the  oesophagus  and  spleen.     3. 
The  broad  or  middle  suspensory  ligament,  which 
passes  from  the  diaphragm  into  the  convex  sur- 
face, and  separates  the   right  lobe  of  the  liver 
from  the  left.     It  descends  from  above  through 
the  large  fissure  to  the  concave  surface,  and  is 
then  distributed  oyer  the  whole  liver.     4.    The 
round  ligament,  which  in  adults  consists  of  the 
umbilical  vein,  indurated  into  a  ligament.    5. 
The  coronary  ligament. 

The  liver  has  two  surfaces,  one  superior,  which 
is  convex  and  smooth,  and  one  inferior,  which  is 
concave,  and  has  holes  and  depressions  to  receive, 
not  only  the  contiguous  viscera,  but  the  vessels 
running  into  the  liver. 

The  margins  of  the  liver  are  also  two  in  num- 
ber ;  the  one,  which  is  posterior  and  superior  is 
obtuse,  the  other,  situated  anteriorly  and  inferi- 
orly,  is  acute. 

The  tubercles  of  the  liver  are  likewise  two  in 
number,  viz.  lobulus  anonymus,  and  lobulus 
caudatus,  and  are  found  near  the  vena  porta?. 

Upon  looking  on  the  concave  surface  of  this 
viscus,  a  considerable  fissure  is  obvious,  known  by 
the  name  of  the  fissure  of  the  liver. 

In  order  tp  expose  the  sinus,  it  is  necessary  to  liquor  in  which  saline  and  soluble  particles  oi 
remove  the  gall-bladder,  when  a  considerable  the  residues  of  distillation  and  combustion  are 
sinus,  before  occupied  by  the  gall-bladder,  will     dissolved. 

lip  smtvirent  T.ivivittm    cipnvimnM.         Snt»    PotusaG  » 

The  blood-vessels  of  the  liver  are  the  hepatic 
artery,  the  vena  porta?,  and  the  vena  cavae  htpa- 
ticse,  which  are  described  under  their  proper 
names.  The  absorbents  of  the  liver  are  very 
numerous.    The  liver  has  nerves,  from  the  great 


thylification.  The  small  pcnicilli  perforin  this 
function  by  a  specific  action  on  the  blood  they 
contain,  by  which  they  secrete  in  their  very 
minute  ends  the  fluid  termed  hepatic  bile;  but 
whether  they  pour  it  into  what  is  called  a  follicle, 
or  not,  is  yet  undecided,  and  is  the  cause  of  the 
difference  of  opinion  respecting  the  substance  of 
the  liver.     If  it  be  secreted  into  a  follicle,  the 


pore  (the  existence  of  which  can  be  demon- 
strated) corresponding  to  the  end  of  each  of  the 
penicilli,  without  any  intervening  follicle,  its 
substance  is  then,  in  their  opinion  vascular.  Ac- 
cording to  our  notions  in  the  present  day,  in 
cither  case,  the  liver  is  said  to  be  glandular  ;  for 


from  the  blood  a  fluid  or  substance  different  in 
its  nature  from  the  blood.  The  small  vessels 
which  receive  the  bile  secreted  by  the  penicilli, 
are  called  pori  biliarii ;  these  converge  together 
'hroughout  the  substance  of  the  liver  towards 
its  under  surface,  and,  at  length,  form  one  trunk, 


ductus  cysticus.     Sec  Gall-bladder. 

Liver,  inflammation  of.     See  Hepatitis. 

Liver  of  sulphur.  See  Polassa  sulphu- 
return. 

LIVER-WORT.  See  Marchantia  poly- 
morpha. 

Liver-wort,  ash-coloured.  See  Lichen  ca- 
ninus. 

Liver-wort,  ground. 

Liver-wort,  Iceland. 

Liver-wort,  noble, 
morpha. 

LI'VOR.  (From  liveo,  to  be  black  and  blue.) 
Lividness.  A  black  mark,  from  a  blow.  A  dirk 
circle  under  the  eye. 

LIX.     (From  XiS,  light.)    Wood-ash. 

LIX'IVI  AL.  Salts  are  so  called  which  are  ex- 
tracted by  lixiviation. 

LIXIVIATION.  (IJxivialia;    from  fe 

wood-ash.)  Jussive.  The  process  employed 
by  chemists  of  dissolving,  by  means  of  warn 
water,  the  saline  and  soluble  particles  of  cinders, 
the  residues  of  distillation  and  combustion,  coal* 
and  natural  earths.  Salts  thus  obtained  are  called 
Lixivial  salts. 

LIXI'VIUM.      (From  lix,  wood-ash.)    1 


See  Lichen  caninus. 

See  Lichen  islandicut. 

See   Marchantia  poly- 


Lixivium  saponarium 


See  PotasitB 
See  Potassm  subcar- 


quor. 

Lixivium  tartari. 
bonalis  liquor. 

LOBATUS.     (From  lobus,  a  lobe.)    l^ea. 
„~  ..^  *~„  6.v«.«.     Applied  to  leaves  which  have  the  margins  ofthe 
intercostal  and  eighth  pair,  which  arise  from  the     segments  lobed,  as  in  Anemone  hepatica,  antt 
.'.70 


jyci,  M  ,  the  vine  thistle,  aud  many 

iiiroi.  .     .  . 

l.OHIi,  Tiif oiiii!  I  -is  a  physician 

ible    reputation,   and 

,  medical  topics.     He  died 

vear  oi  his  age.     He  wrote 

■  me  other  diseases  ; 

'nl  publication  was,   "A 

!  the  Stone,  and  on  curing 

le  and  the   G(  ut   liy  Aliment*,"  which 

editions,  and  was  translated 

i  and  French ;  he  considered  the  morbid 

;  an  alkaline  nature,  and  vegetable  acids 

a-  tin-   remedy,     lie   iras  author  also  of  "A 

i  ompeodmm  of  the  Practice  of  Physic,'' and  of 

n  iii.  Gentleman'*  Magazine. 

LOB]  honour  of  Lobtl,  a 

,n,e  of  a  renai  of  planU  in 
rystem.     (-'lass,  Synzoiexia;  Or- 
drr,  Monogamia. 

phannaeopoeial  name  of  the  blue  lobe- 

yphititica. 

mi  1 1  n  \.     1  lie  i]  itematic  name 

..I  tin  iilm  lobelia ol  the  pharmacopoeias,    The 

root  is  tin-  put  directed  by  the  Edinburgh  Phar- 

a  (or  medicinal  use  ;  in  taste  ij 

ind    is  apt    to  excite  vomiting.     It 
derived  the  name  of  typhilitua  from  its  efficacy 

vi    lie    cure    oi  typhiUs,    as    experienced    by   the 

North  American  Indians,  who   considered  it  as  a 

hi    thai   ill-ease,  and   with   whom   it    WHS 

which  was  purchased 

...I  since  published  hy 

different  anthoi  i.    The  method  of  employing  this 

medicut  octionie 

in  tde  oi  a  handful  of  (he  roots  in  three  measure! 

■  I  vs. iter.  Of  this  hall  a  measure  is  taken  in 
tin  morning  raiting,  and  repeated  in  the  evening  ; 
and  tin  ed,  till  its  pur- 

gative affects  become  too  violent,  when  the  de- 
ii  to  be  intermitted  for  a  day  or  two,  and 
Di  wed,  until  a   perfect   cure  is  effected. 
"  the  use  of  this  medicine,  a  proper  rcgi- 

njoini  d,  and  the  ulcers  are  also  to 
1  with  the  decoction,  or  if 
i  foul,  to  be  iprinkled  with  the  powder 
of  the  inner  hark  of  the  New  Jersey  tea-tree. 
Cumothtu  murtcanui.  Although  the  plant 
ilm  iim  .1  i,  said  to  cure  the  disease  in  a  very 
«hort  time,  yet  it  is  not  found  that  the  antisyphi- 
iitn   powers  of  the  lobelia  have  been  confirmed 

in  any   instance  ol  Kiiropean  practice. 

I.()  HI  I.I  s.     (Dim.  of   lobus,  a  lobe.)    A 
mall  lobe,  as  lobultu  ipigtlti. 

Bee  I.obulus  anon- 

MMMa 

.owmis.      Lobultu  aeeeuoriui 

quadratut.    The  anterior  point  of  the 

n-ht   lobe  ol    the  liver.     Others  define  it  to  be 

the  great  lobe  betwixt  the  fossa  of 

'he  uiiiiiiiie.il  vein  an  I  gall-bladder,  and  extend- 
ml  from  the  mesa  lor  the  lodgment  of 

■  porta,  to  the  anterior  margin  o(  the 

rue  caudahu. 
A  lail-Us  retching  down- 

ward from  the  middle  of  the  great  right  lobe  to 
the  lobnlw  spj|i  In.    it  is  behind  the  gall-bladder 
i    portarum,  and  the 
i  the  lodgment  of  the  \  an  i 

/»Ai//ui  mmHau  ptfiHatut.     h  lobe  ol   the 

In  i  r  In  tft  ul  lb  ■   lobes,  l''il  rather  be- 

nat  lobe.     From  its  situa- 
tion   deep  behind,  .in  I    Iroin    its  bavin!    i  pei  pi  n- 

ipdl  i  like  i"  '  ibulas 
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post) .  itus.     To  the  left  side  i 

the  fissure  for  the  lodgment  of  the  ductus  vene- 
sus  ;  on  the  right,  the  fissure  for  the  vena  cava  ; 
and  above,  it  has  the  great  transverse  fissure  of 
the  liver,  lor  the  lodgment  of  the  cylinder  of  the 
porta  ;  obliquely  to  the  right,  and  upwards,  it 
has  a  connection  with  the  lower  concave  sur- 
face of  the  great  lobe,  by  the  processus  cauda- 
tus,  which  \V  inslow  calls  one  of  the  roots  of  the 
lobulus  spigelii.  It  is  received  into  the  bosom  ot 
the  lesser  curve  of  the  stomach. 

LOCA'LES.  (Locales,  the  plural  oflochalis.) 
The  fourth  class  of  Culien's  Nosology,  which 
comprehends  morbid  affections  that  are  partial, 
and  includes  eight  orders,  viz.  dysesthesia?,  dysor- 
exix,  dyscincsias,  apoccnoses,  cpischeses,  tu- 
mores,  ectopia,  anddialyses. 

LOCA'LIS.  Local.  Belonging  to  a  part  and 
not  the  whole.  A  common  division  of  disease? 
is  into  general  and  local. 

Localis  membrana.     The  pia  mater. 

LO'CillA.  (From  Xot^uw,  to  bring  forth.) 
The  cleansings.  The  serous,  and  for  the  most 
part  green-coloured,  discharge  that  takes  place 
from  the  uterus  and  vagina  of  women,  during  the 
first  four  days  after  delivery. 

LOCHIORRHfE'A.  (From  Xo^m,  and  pa„, 
to  flow.)     An  excessive  discharge  of  the  lochia. 

LOCKED-JAW.     See  Tetanus. 

LOCULAMENTUM.  In  botany  means  the 
space  or  cell  between  the  valves  and  partitions  of 
a  capsule;  distinguished  from  their  number  into 
unilocular,  bilocular,  &c.     See  Capsula. 

LOC  UdTA.  A  term  sometimes  applied  to  the 
■pikelet  of  grasses.    See  Spicula. 

LOGWOOD.  See  Hamatoxylon  campr- 
clittiuum. 

LOMENTACE/E.  (From  [omentum;  in 
allusion  to  the  pulse-like  nature  of  the  plants  in 
question,  so  as  to  keep  in  view  their  analogy  with 
the  papiUonaceee.)  The  name  of  an  order  of 
plants  in  Linnams's  Fragments  of  a  Natural  Me- 
thod, consisting  of  such  as  have  a  bivalve  pericar- 
pium  i  r  legume,  and  not  pa|  ilionaceous  corolla  ; 
us  Cassia,  Fumaria,  Ceretonia,  &c. 

LOMENTUJYI.  1-  A  word  used  by  old 
writers  on  medicine,  to  express  a  meal  made  of 
beans,  or  bread  made  of  this  meal,  and  used  as 
a  wash. 

2.  A  bivalve  pericarpium,  divided  into  cells  by 
very  small  partitions,  never  lateral  like  those  of 
the  legume. 

From  its  figure  it  is  termed, 

1.  Articulatum,  when  the  partilions  are  visi- 
ble externally  ;  a_s  in  Hedysarum  anrenteuin. 

2.  Moniliforme,  necklace-like,  consisting  of  a 
number  of  little  globules;  as  in  Hi  dysnruiu  moh 
ferum. 

■I.  dculeatum;  as  in  Hedysarum  onobryebis. 
•1.  Crystatum  ;  as  in  Hedysarum  caput  galli. 

5.  Iathmu  interception,  when  the  cells  arc 
much  narrower  than  the  joints  ;  as  iaHippOCrepis. 

6.  CortiCMUm,  the  external  bark  being  woody, 
and  the  inside  pulpy  ;  as  in  Cassia  fistula. 

LOiMMUJS,  J0D0CD8,  was  bom  in  Guclder- 
land,  about  the  commencement  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury. Havitig  received  from  his  father  a  good 
classical  education,  he  turned  his  attention  to 
medicine,  which  he  studied  chiefly  at  Pari-  He 
practised  for  a  considerable  time  at  Touraay, 
Where  he  was  pensionary  physician  in  loi7  ;  am* 
three  years  after  he  removed  to  Brussels.  The 
period  of  his  death  is  not  known.  He  left  three 
small  works, Which  are  still  valued  from  the  purity 
and  elegance  of  their  Lalinity  J  a  Commentary 
on  C elans ;  Medicinal  Observations  in  Ti 
Books  :  and  i  1  reatise  ou  the  Cure  of  continued 
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Fevers  ;  the  two  latter  have  been  several  times 
-•eprinted  and  translated. 

LOMONITE.    Diphrismatic  zeolite. 
LONCHl'TIS.      (From  UyXr,,   a  lance  ;    so 
named  because  the  leaves  resemble  the  head  of  a 
lance.)     The  herb  spleenwort.    The  Ceterach 
officinalis. 

Longa'num.  (From  longus,  long  ;  so  named 
from  its  length. )     The  intestinum  rectum. 

LONGING.  A  desirs  peculiar  to  the  female, 
and  only  during  pregnancy,  and  those  states  in 
which  the  uterine  discharge  is  suppressed. 

LONGISSIMUS.  The  longest.  Parts  are  so 
named  from  their  length,  compared  to  that  of 
others  ;  as  longissimus  dor.ii,  &c. 

Longissimus  dorsi.  Lumbo  dorso  trachelien, 
of  Dumas.  This  muscle,  which  is  somewhat 
thicker  than  the  sacrolumbalis,  greatly  resembles 
it,  however,  in  its  shape  and  extent,  and  arises  in 
common  with  that  muscle,  between  it  and  the 
spine.  It  ascends  upwards  along  the  spine,  and 
is  inserted  by  small  double  tendons  into  the  pos- 
terior and  interior  part  of  all  the  transverse  pro- 
cesses of  the  vertebrae  of  the  back,  and  sometimes 
of  the  last  vertebra  of  the  neck.  From  its  out- 
side it  sends  oft'  several  bundles  of  fleshy  fibres, 
interspersed  with  a  few  tendinous  filaments,  which 
are  usually  inserted  into  the  lower  edge  of  the  ten 
uppermost  ribs,  not  far  from  their  tubercles.  In 
some  subjects,  however,  they  are  found  inserted 
into  a  less  number,  and  in  others,  though  more 
rarely,  into  every  one  of  the  ribs.  Towards  the 
upper  part  of  this  muscle  is  observed  a  broad  and 
thin  portion  of  fleshy  fibres,  which  cross  and  inti- 
mately adhere  to  the  fibres  of  the  longissimus  dor- 
si.  This  portion  arises  from  the  upper  and  pos- 
terior part  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  five 
or  six  uppermost  vertebrae  of  the  back,  by  as 
many  tendinous  origins,  and  is  usually  inserted  by 
six  tendinous  and  fleshy  slips,  into  the  transverse 
processes  of  the  six  inferior  vertebrae  of  the  neck. 
This  portion  is  described,  by  Winslow  and  Albi- 
nus,  as  a  distinct  muscle  ;  by  the  former,  under, 
the  name  of  transver.ialis  major  colli,  and  by  the 
latter,  under  that  of  transveraalis  ceroids.  But 
its  fibres  are  so  intimately  connected  with  those 
of  the  longissimti?  dorsi,  that  it  may  very  proper- 
ly be  considered  as  an  appendage  to  the  latter. 
The  use  of  this  muscle  is  to  extend  the  vertebrae 
ol  the  back,  and  to  keep  the  trunk  of  the  body 
erect ;  by  means  of  its  appendage,  it  likewise 
serves  to  turn  the  neck  obliquely  backwards,  and 
a  little  to  one  side. 

Longissimus  manus.  Sec  Flexor  tertii  iii- 
ternodii  pollicis. 

Longissimus  oculi.     See  obliquus  superior 

oculi. 

LONGITUDINAL.  Longitudinalis.  Parts 
are  so  named  from  their  direction. 

Longitudinal  sinus.  Longitudinal  sinus  of 
the  dura  mater.  A  triangular  canal,  proceeding  in 
the  falciform  process  ofthe  dura  mater,  immedi- 
ately under  the  bones  ofthe  skull,  from  the  crista 
galli  to  the  tentorium,  where  it  branches  into  the 
lateral  sinuses.  The  longitudinal  sinus  has  a 
number  of  trabecular  or  fibres  crossing  it.  Its  use 
is  to  receive  the  blood  from  the  veins  of  the  pia 
mater,  and  convey  it  into  the  lateral  sinuses,  to  be 
carried  through  the  internal  jugulars  to  the  heart. 

LO'NGUS.  Long.  Some  parts  are  so  named 
from  their  comparative  length;  as  longus  colli,  &c. 

Longus  colli.  Pra  dorso  cervical,  of  Du- 
mas. This  is  a  pretty  considerable  muscle,  situ- 
ated close  to  the  anterior  and  lateral  part  of  the 
vertebra  of  the  neck.  Its  outer  edge  is  in  part 
covered  by  the  rectus  internus  major.  It  arises 
'endinous  and  fleshy  within  tha  thorax,  from  the 
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bodies  of  the  three  superior  vertebra;  of  the  baet 
laterally  ;  from  the  bottom  and  fore-part  ol 
transverse  processes  ofthe  first  and  second  verte- 
brae of  the  back,  and  of  the  last  vertebrae  of  the 
neck  ;  and  likewise  from  the  upper  and  anterior 
points  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  sixth 
fifth,  fourth,  and  third  vertebrae  of  the  neck,  by  as 
many  small  distinct  tendons  ;  and  is  inserted  ten- 
dinous into  the  fore-part  ofthe  second  verti-hi 
the  neck,  near  its  fellow.  This  muscle,  when  it 
acts  singly,  moves  the  neck  to  one  side ;  but  when 
both  act,  the  neck  is  brought  directly  forwards. 

LOM'CERA.  The  name  of  agenus  of  plant* 
in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Penlandria  ' 
Order,  Monogynia. 

Lonicera  diervilla.  The  systematic  name 
of  a  species  of  honey-suckle.  Diervilla.  The 
young  branches  of  this  species  Ij)nicer — aracemu 
terminalibus,foliis  serratis,  of  Linnxus,  are  em- 
ployed in  North  America  as  a  certain  remedy  in 
fonorrhoea  and  suppression  of  urine.  It  lias  not  yet 
een  exhibited  in  Europe. 

Lonicera  perici.imenum.  Honeysuckle. 
This  beautiful  and  common  plant  was  formerly 
us(«d  in  the  cure  of  asthma,  for  cleansing  sordid 
ulcers,  and  removing  diseases  of  the  skin,  virtues 
it  does  not  now  appear  to  possess. 

LOOSENESS.     See  Diarrhea. 

LO'PEZ.  Radix  lopeziana;  Radix  indica 
lopeziana.  The  root  of  an  unknown  tree,  grow- 
ing, according  to  some,  at  Goa.  It  is  met  with 
in  pieces  of  different  thickness,  some  at  least  of 
two  inches  diameter.  The  woody  part  is  whitish, 
and  very  light :  softer,  more  spongy  and  whiter 
next  the  bark,  including  a  denser,  somewhat  red- 
dish, medullary  part.  The  bark  is  rough,  wrin- 
kled, brown,  soft,  and,  as  it  were,  woolly,  pretty 
thick,  covered  with  a  thin  paler  cuticle.  Neither 
the  woody  nor  cortical  part  has  any  remarkable 
smell  or  taste,  nor  any  appearance  of  resinous 
matter.  It  appears  that  this  medicine  has  been 
remarkably  effectual  in  stopping  colliquative  di- 
arrhoeas, which  had  resisted  the  usual  remedies. 
Those  attending  the  last  stage  of  consumptions 
were  particularly  relieved  by  its  use.  It  seemed 
to  act,  not  by  an  astringent  power,  but  by  a  faculty 
of  restraining  and  appeasing  spasmodic  and  inor- 
dinate motions  of  the  intestines.  Dr.  Gaubius, 
who  gives  this  account,  compares  its  action  to  that 
of  Simarouba,  but  thinks  it  more  efficacious  than 
this  medicine. 

Lopez-root.     See  Lopez. 

Lopeziana  radix.     See  Lopez. 

Lopha'dia.  (From  \o<pos,  the  hinder  part  of 
the  neck.)  Lophia.  The  first  vertebra  ofthe 
neck. 

LORDO'SIS.  (From  XopSos,  curved,  bent) 
An  affection  of  the  spine,  in  which  it  is  bent  in- 
wards. 

Lo'rica.  (From  lorico,  to  crust  over.)  A  kind 
of  lute  with  which  vessels  are  coated  before  they 
are  put  into  the  fire. 

LORICA'TION.  Coating.  Nicholson  re- 
commends the  following  composition  for  the  coat- 
ing of  glass  vessels,  to  prevent  their  breaking  when 
exposed  to  heat.  Take  of  sand  and  clay,  equal 
parts  ;  make  them  into  a  thin  paste,  with  fresh 
blood,  prevented  from  coagulating  by  agitation, 
till  it  is  cold,  and  diluted  with  water  ;  add  to  this 
some  hair,  and  powdered  glass  ;  with  a  brush,  dip- 
ped in  this  mixture,  besmear  the  glass  ;  and  when 
this  layer  is  dry,  letthe  same  operation  be  repeat- 
ed twice,  or  oftener,  till  the  coat  applied  is  about 
one-third  part  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 

LORRY,  Anne-Charles,  was  born  near 
Paris,  in  1725.  He  studied  and  practised  as  a 
physician,  with    unremitting    zeal  and  peculia' 


i  ■  high  reputation 

he  «u  admitted  doctor  of  medicine  at  Paris,  au.l 

.  came  doctor-regent  of  the  faculty. 

ral  works,  some  of  which 

•■till  maintained  tluir  value  ;  particularly  bil  trea- 

1 1,  which    combines 

„  lition  and  accurate  observation,  with 

of  arrangement,  and  perspicuity 

He  died  in  1783. 

I  Lolio  ;  from  tavo,  to  wash.)    An 
lluiil  application.       Lotions  are  usually 
ly  welting  linen  in  them,    ind  keeping  it 
on  the  part  affected. 

I.o  fUS       (From  X.j,  to  desire.)     1.   A  tree 

(he  fruit  of  which  w  o  said  to  be  so  delicious  as 

to  make  those  who  tasted  it  forsake  all  other  de- 

■  .verb,  Aidtov  cpayov,    lotum 

I  i      I  have  tasted  lotus. 

2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnx- 

Diadelplua ;  Order,   Decan- 

LOfJIS,  fcBJTHOMT,  was  horn  at  Mctz  in  1723. 

lined  great  reputation  as  •  surgeon,  and 

wu  honoureil  with  numerous  appointments,  and 

i  distinction,  ai  well  in  his  own,  as  in  for- 

lle  wrote  the  surgical  part  of  the 

veral    intere.st- 

1 1  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Surgery,  of 

which  he  was   serretary  :    h  he  w  as 

author  of  several  works   On   anatomical, 

and  other  abject       In  a  meinour  on  the  legitima- 
cy of  retarded  births,  he  maintain!  that  the  deten 
tionof  tie  rattu  more  than  tea  days  beyond  the 
mnih  month  is  phj  ic  illy  impossible 
LOV  \<;K     Si  .  Ldgutticum  '•••  itticum. 
LOVE-APPLE,  s.i  Solanumlycopi 
LOWER,   Richard,  was  bom  in  <'< 

about  the  year   16JI.      lie  graduated  at   Oxford, 

and  having  materially  assisted  the  celebrated  Or. 

Willi-,  in  bii  dissections,  he  was  introduced  into 

.  by  tint  pin  sician.     In  1665  he  published 

a  defence  Of  Willis's  work  on  Pi  I 

■achl  anting  and  ingenuity.  Hut  his  mostim- 
lerformance  w  i  entitled,  '  Tractatiude 
item  <le  motu  el    calore    Sanguinis,  el 

Chyli  in  cum  transitu,''  printed  lour  years  aft.  r. 
.nitrated  the  dependence  of  the  motions 
of  the  heart  upon  the  nervous  influence,  and  refer- 
red tht  red  colour  of    arterial  blood  to  the  action 
.   in  the  lun^s  J  he  also  gave  an  account  of 
iinuiits,    made    at    Oxford,  in   February 
ion  ol   blood   from  one  tiring 

animal  to  another,  ol  which  an  abstract  had  before 
i  m  tin  Philosophical  Transactions.     He 
:  tins  upon  an  insane  person, 
before  the  Roj  •!  Society,  ol  which  he  was  admit- 
ted a  fellow  in  HiG7,  as  w.ll  as  of  the  College  of 

.us.      The    reputation    acquired   by  these 

ii  other  minor  publications  procured  him 
•  itiiiMv  irticnlarly  after  the  death  of 

Dr.  Willis;  but  bis  political  opinions  brought  him 
Into  discredit  at  court,  and  be  declined  considera- 
.  lose  oi  his  life  in  1691.  The  ope- 
ration of  transfusion  was  toon  exploded,  experience 

ihown  that  it  wis  attended  with  pernicious 

(From  \vfa.  oblique,   and 
i  joint.)    LtnorfATUf.    an  obliquity  of 
ithout  ipasm  or  luxation. 
1  0X1  I.  (Pi  blique.)    The  specific 

i,  ime  in 

neck, 
I  i  t  i  I  l.i  n  limestone. 

it.     budu*  paracelri.   The 
rein.     A  stony  matter  said  to  be  service- 

tble    in 

1  I  !>' 


LUH 

born  in  Silesia  in  1709,  and  educated  for  the  Be*. 
die  il  profession.  Having  a  strong  bias  towards 
natural  history,  he  went  on  an  expedition  to  the 
north  of  Africa ;  and  soon  after  his  return,  in 
1733,  he  became  professor  of  medicine  at  Leipsic. 
'lb  ■  first  thesis  defended  there  under  his  presi- 
dency related  to  the  manner  in  which  marine 
plants  are  nourished  ;  which  he  showed  not  to  be 
by  the  root,  as  is  the  case  in  the  generality  of  the 
table  kinedom.  He  afterwards  published 
several  botanical  works,  in  which  he  finds  many 
objections  to  the  Linrioean  airaugcmcnt,  rather 
preferring  that  of  Rivinus ;  but  on  very  ui.satis- 
factory  grounds.  Elementary  works  were  like- 
wise wiitten  by  him  on  the  different  branches  of 
medical  knowledge.  A  more  important  work  is 
entitled  ••  Adversaria  Medico-practica,"  in  three 
octavo  volumes.  He  has  given  an  account  of  his: 
trials  of  Stramonium  and  Belladonna  in  epilepsy, 
by  no  means  favourable  to  either.  He  died  in 
1773. 

LU'ES.     (Lues,  is.  f.  ;  from  Auw,  to  dissolve, 
because  it  produces  dissolution. )     A  pestilence,   . 
poison,  plani.' 

Lues  deifica.  One  of  the  many  pompous 
names  formerly  given  to  epilepsy. 

Lues  neui.oues.     A  typhus  fever. 

Lues  VENEREA.  The.  plague  of  Venus,  or 
the  venereal  disease.      See  Syphilis. 

LUISINUS,  Louis,  was  born  at  Udina,  where 
he  obtained  considerable  reputation  about  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century.  He  ran  la  c'  Hip- 
pocrates's  aphorisms  into  Latin  hexameters  ; 
ami  published  a  treatise  on  regulating  the  affec- 
tions of  the  mind  by  moral  philosophy  and  the 
medical  art  :  but  hii  most  celebrated  work  is  en- 
titled w  Vphrodisiacus,"  printed  at  Venice,  in  two 
folio  volumes ;  the  first  containing  an  account  of 
preceding  treatises  on  syphilis,  the  second  com- 
prehended principally  the  manuscript  works  on 
the  subject,  win.  b  had  not  then  been  committed 
to  tin 

LTJ'JULA.  (Corrupted  or  contracted  from 
Allelujah,    Pi  died  from  its 

tues.)     Se.   Oxalis  aeetotella. 

LUftJBA'GO.  (From  tumbut,  the  loin.)  A 
rheumatic  affection  of  the  muscles  about  the  loins. 
Sec  RheumatistnU'. 

LUMBAU.  Lumbalis.  Belonging  to  the 
loins. 

Lumbar  ABSCESS.  Psoas  abscess.  A  species 
of  art  Aropuosis,  that  receives  its  name  from  the 
situation  in  which  the  matter  is  found,  namely, 
upon  th.  side  oi'  the  psoas  muscle,  or  betwixt 
that  and  the  iliacus  interims.  Between  these 
muscles,  there  lies  a  quantity  of  loose  cellular 
membrane,  in  which  an  inflammation  often  takes 
place, either  spontaneously  or  from  mechanical  in- 
juries.  This  terminates  in  an  abscess  that  can  pro- 
CUTI  no  outlet  hut  by  a  circuitous  course  in  which 
it  generally  produces  irreparable  mischief,  with- 
out any  violent  symptoms  occurring  to  alarm  the 
patient  The  abscess  sometimes  forms  a  swell- 
ing above  Poupart's  ligament ;  sometimes  below 
i!  ;  and  frequently  the  matter  glides  under  the  fas- 
cia of  the  thigh.  Occasionally,  it  makes  its  way 
through  the  sacro-ischiatic  foramen,  and  assumes 
rather  the  appearance  of  a  fistula  in  alio.  The  unea- 
siness in  the  loins,  and  the  impulse  communicated 
to  the  tumour  by  coughing,  evince  that  the  disease 
hi  the  lumbar  region  ,  but  it  must  be  con- 
feased,  that  we  can  hardly  ever  know  the  exist- 
ence of  the  disorder,  before  the  tumour  by  pre- 
senting itself  externally,  leads  us  to  such  informa- 
tion. The  lumbar  absct  ~s  is  sometimes  con- 
nected with  diseased  w  rtebne,  which  may  either 
r  effect  of  the  collection  of  mi 
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The  disease,  however,  is  frequently  unattended 
with  this  complication. 

The  situation  of  the  symptoms  of  lumbar  ab- 
scess renders  this  affection  liable  to  be  mistaken 
for  some  other,  via.  lumbago  and  nephritic  pains, 
and,  towards  its  termination,  for  crural  or  femo- 
ral hernia.  The  first,  however,  is  not  attended 
with  the  shivering  that  occurs  here  ;  and  nephri- 
tic compiaints  are  generally  discoverable  by  at- 
tention to  the  state  of  the  urine.  The  distinction 
from  crural  hernia  is  more  difficult.  In  both,  a 
soft  inelastic  swelling  is  felt  in  the  same  situa- 
tion :  but  in  hernia,  it  is  attended  with  obstructed 
faeces,  vomiting,  &c.  and  its  appearance  is  always 
sudden,  while  the  lumbar  tumour  is  preceded  by 
various  complaints  before  its  appearance  in  the 
thigh.  In  a  horizontal  posture,  the  abscess  also 
totally  disappears,  while  the  hernia  does  not. 
Lumbar  region.  The  loins. 
Lumearis  externus.  See  Quadratus  lum- 
borum. 
Lumbaris  internus.  See  Psoas  magnus. 
LUMBUICA'LIS.  (Lumbricalis  musculus  ; 
from  its  resemblance  to  the  lumbricus,  or  earth- 
worm.) A  name  given  to  some  muscles  from 
their  resernb'ance  to  a  w  ran. 

Lumbricalis  manus.  Fidicinales.  Flexor 
primi  internodii  digitorum  manus,  vel  perfora- 
tus  lumb7*icalis,  of  Cowper ;  Anuli  tendino- 
phalangiens,  of  Dumas.  The  sin  ill  flexors  of 
the  fingers  which  assist  the  bending  the  fingers 
when  the  long  flexors  are  in  full  action.  They 
arise  thin  and  fleshy  from  the  outside  of  the  ten- 
dons of  the  flexor  profundus,  a  little  above  the 
lower  edge  of  the  c.upal  Jigan  ents,  and  are  in- 
serted by  long  slender  tendons  into  the  outer  sides 
of  the  broad  tendons  of  the  interosseal  muscles 
about  the  middle  of  the  first  joints  of  the  fingers. 
Lumbricales  pedis.  Plantitendino-pha- 
langien,  oi  Dumas.  Four  muscles  like  the 
former,  that  increase  the  flexion  of  i:ie  toes,  an  J 
draw  them  inwards. 

LUMBBI'CUS.  (d  Lubricitate ;  from  its 
slipperintss. )  Ascaris  lumbricoidts;  Lumbricus 
teres.  The  long  round  worm.  A  species  ol  worm 
which  inhabits  occasionally  the  human  intestirt  i 
It  has  three  nipples  at  its  head,  and  a  trian. 
mouth  in  its  middle.  Its  length  is  from  four  to 
twelve  inches,  and  its  thickness,  when  twelve 
inches  long,  about  that  of  a  goose-quill.  They 
are  sometimes  solitary,  at  other  times  very  nu- 
merous.    Se>.'  Worma. 

Lumbricus  terrestris.    Vermis  terrestris. 

The  earth-worm.       Formerly  given   internally 

when  dried  and  pulverised  as  a  diuretic. 

Lu'mbus  veneris.  See  Achilli a  millefolium. 

LU'NA.     (Luna,  a.  f.  ;  a  lucendo.)     1.  The 

moon. 

2.  The  old  alcheniistioal  r.ame  of  silver. 
Luna  cornea.    Muriate  of  silver. 
Luna  plena.     A  term  used  by  the  old  alche- 
mists in  the  transmutation  of  metals. 
Lunar  caustic.     &ee  Argenti  nilras. 
LUNA'BE  OS.  One  of  the  bones  of  the  wrist. 
Lunaria  rediviva.     Bulbouach  of  the  Ger- 
mans.    Satin  and  honesty.    It  was  formerly  es- 
teemed as  a  warm  diuretic. 

LUNA'TICUS.  (From  luna,  the  moon:  so 
called  because  the  malady  returns,  or  is  aggra- 
vated, or  influenced  by  the  moon.) 

1.  A  lunatic. 

2.  A  disease  which  appears  to  be  influenced  by 
the  moon. 

LUNG.    Pulmo.    The  lungs  are  two  viscera 

situated  in  the  chest,  by  means  of  which  we 

breathe.    The  lung  in  the  right  cavity  of  the 

■hest  is  divided  into  three  lobes,  that  in  the  left 
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cavity  into  two.  They  hang  in  the  chest  a|. 
taehed  at  their  superior  part  to  the  neck  by 
means  of  the  trachea,  and  are  separated  by  the 
mediastinum.  They  are  also  attached  to  the 
heart  by  means  of  the  pulmonary  vessels. The  sub- 
stance of  the  lungs  is  of  four  kinds,  viz.  vesicular 
vascular,  bronchial,  and  parenchymatous.  The  ve- 
sicular substance  is  composed  of  the  air-cells.  The 
vascular  invests  those  cells  like  a  net-work. '  The 
bronchial  is  formed  by  the  ramifications  of  the 
bronchia  throughout  the  lungs,  having  the  air 
cells  at  their  extremities  ;  and  the  spongy  sub- 
stance that  connects  these  parts  is  termed  the: 
parenchyma.  The  lungs  are  covered  with  a  fine 
membrane,  a  reflection  of  the  pleura,  called  pleura 
pulmonalis.  The  internal  surface  of  the  air-cells 
is  covered  with  a  very  fine,  delicate  and  sensible 
membrane,  which  is  continued  from  the  larnyx 
through  the  trachea  and  bronchia.  The  urteries 
of  the  lungs  are  the  bronchial,  a  branch  of  the 
aorta,  which  carries  blood  to  the  lungs  for  their 
nourishment ;  and  the  pulmonary,  which  circu- 
lates the  blood  through  the  air-cells  to  undergo  a 
certain  change.  The  pulmonary  veins  return  the 
blood  that  has  undergone  this  change,  by  four 
trunks,  into  the  left  auricle  of  the  heart.  The 
bronchial  veins  terminate  in  the  vena  azy^os. 
The  nerves  of  the  lungs  are  from  the  eighth  pair 
and  great  intercostal.  The  absorbents  are  of  two 
orders;  the  superficial,  and  deep-seated:  the 
former  are  more  readily  detected  than  the  latter. 
The  glands  of  these  viscera  are  called  bronchial. 
Tbey  are  muciparous,  and  situated  about  the 
bronchia.  See  Respiration. 
LUNG- WORT.  See  Putmonaria  officinalis. 
LUNULATI7S.  Crescent-shaped,  or  hall- 
moon-like  :  a  term  applied  to  leaves,  pods,  &c. 
which  are  so  shaped,  whether  the  poinih  are  di- 
rected towards  the  stalk,  or  from  it;  as  in  the 
leaves  of  Passiflora  lunata,  and  legumeu  of 
Medicago  foliata. 
LU'PIA.  (From  Xvrno,  to  molest.) 
1.'  A  genus  of  disease,  including  encysted  tu- 
mours, the  contents  of  whii  are  very  thick,  anil 
sometimes  solid  ;  as  meiiceris,  atheroma,  stea- 
nrl  ganglion. 
z.  (From  lupus,  a  wolf :  so  called  because  it 
does  not  cease  to  destroy  the  part  it  seizes.)  A 
malignai.t  ulcer  which  pjts  away  the  soft  parts  on 
icn  it  appears,  layin^  !;'re  the  bones  and  car- 
tilages, and  which  is  equally  fatal  with  cancer. 

LUP'INUS.  (So  called  by  Pliny  and  other 
ancient  writers.  Professor  Martin  says  the  word 
owes  its  origin  to  Lupus,  a  wolf,  because  plants 
of  this  genus  ravage  th  ground  by  overrunning  it, 
after  the  manner  of  that  animal.  It  is  also  de- 
rived from  \v-rt],  grief:  whence  Virgil's  epithtl, 
tristes  lupini;  from  the  fanciful  idea  of  its  acrid 
juices,  when  tasted,  producing  a  sorrowful  ap- 
pearance on  the  countenance. )  The  name  of  a 
fenus  of  plants.  Class,  Diadetphia ;  Order, 
lecandria. 

2.  Under  this  term  the  white  lupin  is  directed 
in  some  pharmacopoeias. 

LuriNUs  albus.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  white  lupin.  The  seed,  the  ordinary  food  of 
mankind  in  the  days  of  Galen  and  Pliny,  is  now 
forgotten.  Its  farinaceous  and  bitter  meal  is  oc- 
casionally exhibited  to  remove  worms  from  tli'j 
intestines,  and  made  into  poultices  to  resolve  in- 
dolent tumours. 

LUPULIN.  Lupiiline.  The  name  given  by 
Dr.  Ives  to  an  impalpable  yellow  powder,  iu 
which  he  believes  the  virtue  of  the  hop  to  reside, 
and  which  may  be  obtained  by  beating  and  sifting 
the  hops  used  in  brewing.  It  appears  to  be  pe- 
culiar to  the  female  plant,  and  is  pro! 


.  .rliom 

i  mentation,  and  in  communicating 

an  agreeable  flavour  to  it,  lupulin  was  found  to  be 

•  m  times  its  weight  of  hop  leaves. 

(From  Xuiri;,  dislike:  so  named 

Irom  il  Humuhu. 

The  wolf,  so  named  from  its  ra- 

l  cancer  is  also  so  called,  because  it  eats 
away  the  flesh  like  a  wolf. 

LuRiP/i'..      Tin   nam"  of  an  order  of  plants  in 

Di   a  Natural  Method,  con- 

sisling  of  those  which  prove  some  deadly  poison  ; 

monopetalous  j    as  Datura, 

Solunum,  Nicotiarm. 

I  \ 'co.     (From   rtutro,    to   expiate:    so 
called  became  it  urai  need  in  the  ancient  purifica- 
I'lii  m  iii  <  rerrain. 

\  sport. 
NATt'Ht;.     A  sport  of  nature  ;  a  mon- 
ster.    See  Monster. 
IA"\  I        Bet    l-'ttum. 
Lu'tea  cokpoha.     See  Corpus  luteum. 
I.I    I  I ;  <  1 1 .  \ .     ( From  lutum,  mud ;  because  it 
rrowi  iii  muddy  places,  or  is  of  the  colourof  mud.) 
See  Rrteda  lutrola. 

LU'TUM.     (From  Xuroj,  soluble.)     Camen- 
turn.     Mud.     Lute.     A  composition  with  which 
chemical  vessels  are  coven  d,  to  preserve  them 
fam  the  violence  of  the  (ire,  and  to  close  exactly 
their  joinings  to  each  other,  to   retain  the  sub- 
stances which  they  contain  when  they  are  volatile 
■  dneed  to  vapour. 
I.l  VVTION.     (Luxatio;   from  (two.  to   put 
•>mt.)     A  dislocation  of  a  bone  from  its 
oarity. 
J.»<  an  (in..     (From  Aixtot,  a  wolf,  and  av^u, 
A  species  of  <pnney,  m  which  the 
jiaticut    makes    a   noise   like  the   howling  of   a 

wolf. 

.  riiuo  it  \.     (From   Xinro;,   a  wolf,  and 

man.)     A  species  of  insanity,    iu 

which  the  patient!  leere  their  houses  in  the  night. 

and  wander  about  like  wolves,  in  unfrequented 

LY'CHNIS.       (From   Xvvfot,  a  torch;     be- 

th«  ancientt   used  its  leaves  rolled  up  for 

)      1.   A  name  of  Kveral   vegetable   pro- 

'llleti.  | 

i   trenus  of  plants.      Class, 
Order,  P(  ntu^ynia. 
Ltciims  BBQBTI  m.     Sec  Agroslemma  gith- 

J  FCHNOIDES  (From  lychnn,  the  name 
of  «  plant,  and  tiiot,  resemblance.)  Likt;  the 
herb  It,. 

mm.      s.e  Agrottenma 
fdtte 

LYCCyCTONUM.  (From  X«»r,  a  wolf,  and 
STOWW,  b  it  was  the  cus- 

tom of  huuters  to  secrete  it   in  raw  llesh,  for  the 
wolves.)      Phi'  Aionitum 
lyeotton 

DON.     (From  Xvcot,  a  wolf,   and 

i    Wind      Ml  n.iiiicl  because   it  was 

■iitiL'trom  the  dun';  of  wolves.)      I. 

nits    in    the    Liimtran 

1  the  puff-ball. 

ttiename 
puff-ball,     t  A   rol,Ii(i  ,,r 

ton  ;  subrotun- 

itiim,    larrrato    dthi$crni,    ol    Linnaeus;    when 

1  'iir,  «  ith    |   very   short,   ,„• 

d    drj   pasture 

■' 
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with  tubercles  on  the  outside,  and  is  puipy  « 
in.     By  age   it  becomes  smooth  externally,  and 
dries  internally  into  a  very  fine,  light,  brownish 
dust,  which  is  used  by  the  common  people  to  stop 
haemorrhages.     See  Lycoperdon. 

Lvr opeudon  tuber.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  truffle.  Tuber  cibarium,  of  Dr.  Wither- 
ing. A  solid  fungus  of  a  globular  figure,  which 
grows  under  the  surface  of  the  ground  without 
any  roots  or  the  access  of  Sight,  and  attains  a 
size  from  a  pea  to  the  largest'potatoe.  It  has  a 
rough,  blackish  coat,  and  is  destitute  of  fibres. 
Cooks  are  well  acquainted  with  its  uot  and  quali- 
ties. It  is  found  in  woods  and  pastures  in  some 
parts  of  Kent,  but  is  not  very  common  iu  Eng- 
land. In  France  and  Spain,  truffles  are  very 
frequent,  and  grow  to  a  much  larger  size  than 
they  do  here.  In  these  places  the  peasants  find 
it  worth  their  while  to  search  for  them,  and  they 
train  up  dogs  and  swine  for  this  purpose,  who 
after  they  have  been  inured  to  their  smell  by  their 
masters  frequently  placing  them  in  their  way,  will 
readily  scrape  them  up  as  they  ramble  the  fields 
and  woods. 

LYCOPE'RSICUM.  (From  \vkos,  a  wolf, 
and  ■nepctKov,  a  peach :  so  called  from  its  exci- 
ting a  violent  degree  of  lust.)  Lycopersicori . 
Wolf's  peach.  Love  apple.  See  Solarium 
lyeoperneon. 

LVCOPO'DIUM.  (From  Xuws,  a  wolf, 
and  rrovi,  a  foot :  so  called  from  its  supposed 
resemblance. )  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
iu  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Cryptogamia; 
Order,  Musci. 

J  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  club-moss. 
See  Lycopodiu.n  clavatum. 

Ltcopodium  clavatum.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  club-moss.  Wolf's  claw.  MlUOU 
elavatui.  This  plant  affords  a  great  quantity  of 
pollen,  which  is  much  esteemed  in  some  places 
to  sprinkle  on  young  childn  n,  to  prevent,  and  in 
the  t  Bring  parts  which  are  fretting.  A  decoction 
of  the  iierb  is  said  to  be  a  specific  iu  the  cure  of 
the  plica  polonica. 

LTCOPODIUM  BCLAGO.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  upright  club-moss.  Mtuctu  ereclut.  The 
decoction  of  this,  plant  acts  violently  as  a  vomit 
and  a  pnrgati  formerly  on  that  account 

employed  to  produce  afa  a  I 

LYCO'PSIS.  (From  Aikoj,  a  wolf,  and  od-ij-, 
an  aspect :  so  called  from  its  being  of  the  colour 
ol  a  we'd,  or  from  the  o.rtu.n.i .  (vers 

being  ringent,  aiid  having  the  appearance  of  a 
grinning  mouth.  The  herbage  is  also  furnished, 
says  Ambrosinus,  with  a  sort  of  rigid  hairiness 
similar  to  the  coat  of  a  wolf.)  1.  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants.  Class,  Ptntandria  ;  Order, 
Monogyma. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  Wall- 
bugloss,  Ech-.um  ecgyptiacum,  the  Asperugo 
agyptiura  of  Wild  -now 

LY'COPUS.  (From  Xwtoj,  a  wolf,  and  ™vj, 
a  foot :  so  named  from  its  likeness.)  The  name 
of  a  genu*  rl  plants  iii  the  Linnaean  system. 
Class,  Diandric;  Order,  Monogynia.  Wolf's- 
claw,  or  water  horehound, 

Ltcopus  eubopeus.  This  plant  is  sometimes 
used  as  an  .'.stringent. 

Lydian  stone.    A  flinty  slate. 

Lroi  SMD8.  (From  Xuyi^u,  to  distoit.)  A 
dislocation. 

Lt'gus.  (From  Xuyifcu,  to  bend:  so  called 
from  its  flexibility.)     1  he  agous  caatus. 

LYMPH.  Lympha.  1  'he  liquid  contained 
in  tin  i  1  wo  processes  may  be 

employed  to  procuri  lymph.  One  is  to  lay  bare 
■  lyropl  '"  it,  and  receivt    the  l 
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quid  that  flows  from  it ;  but  this  is  a  method  dilh- 
cult  to  execute,  and  besides,  as  the  lymphatic 
vessels  are  not  always  filled  with  lymph,  it  is  un- 
certain :  the  other  consists  in  letting  an  animal 
fast  during  four  or  five  days,  and  then  extracting 
the  fluid  contained  in  the  thoracic  duct. 

The  liquid  obtained  in  either  way  has  at  first  a 
slightly  opaline  rose  colour.  It  has  a  strong  sper- 
matic odour ;  a  salt  taste  ;  it  sometime*  presents  a 
slight  yellow  tinge,  and  at  other  times  a  red 
madder  colour. 

But  lymph  does  not  long  remain  liquid  ;  it  con- 
geals. Its  rose  colour  becomes  more  deep,  an  im- 
mense number  of  reddish  filaments  are  deve- 
loped, irregular!;-  arborescent,  and  very  analo- 
gous in  appearance  to  the  vessels  spread  in  the 
tissue  of  organs. 

When  we  examine  carefully  the  mass  of  lymph 
thus  coagulated,  we  find  it  formed  of  two  parts  ; 
the  one  solid,  and  forming  a  great  many  cells, 
in  which  the  other  remains  in  a  liquid  stale. 
If  the  solid  part  be  separated,  the  liquid  con- 
geals again. 

The  quantity  of  lymph  procured  from  one  ani- 
mal is  but  small  ;  a  dog  of  a  large  size  scarcely 
yields  an  ounce.  Its  quantity  appears  to  increase 
according  to  the  time  ot  fasting. 

The  solid  part  of  the  lymph,  which  may  be 
called  clot,  has  much  analogy  with  that  of  the 
blood.  It  becomes  scarlet-red  by  the  contact  of 
oxygen  gas,  and  purple  when  plunged  in  car- 
bonic acid. 

This  specific  gravity  of  lymph  is  to  that  of  dis- 
tilled water  as  1022.28:   1000.00. 

Chevreuil  analysed  the  lymph  of  the  dog  : 

Water 926.4 

Fibrin, 004.2 

Albumen, 61.0 

Muriate  of  Soda,        6.1 

Carbonate  of  Soda, 1.8 

Phosphate  of  Lime, T 

Phosphate  of  Magnesia,      .    .    .  ^        0.5 
Carbonate  of  Lime, j 

Total 10.0.0 


Its  specific  gravity  is  greater  than  water  ;  in 
consistence,  it  is  thin  <'iid  somewhat  iriscid.  The 
quantity  in  the  human  body  appears  to  be  very 
great,  as  the  system  of  the  lymphatic  vessels 
forms  no  small  part  of  it.  Its  constituent  prin- 
ciples appear  to  be  albuminous  water  and  a  little 
salt.  The  lymphatic  vessels  absorb  this  fluid  from 
the  tela  cellulosa  of  the  whole  body,  from  all 
the  viscera  and  the  cavities  of  the  viscera  ;  ;:nd 
convey  it  to  the  thoracic  duct,  to  be  mixed  with 
the  chyle. 

The  use  of  the  lymph  is  to  return  the  super- 
fluous nutritious  jelly  from  every  part,  and  to  mix 
it  with  the  chyle  in  the  thoracic  duct,  there  to  be 
further  converted  into  the  nature  of  the  animal  ; 
and,  lastly,  it  has  mixed  with  it  the  superfluous 
aqueous  vapour,  which  is  tlfused  into  the  cavities 
oi  the  cranium,  thorax,  abdomen,  &c. 

LYMPHATIC.  (Lym>>haticus;  (romlympha, 
lymph.)     1:  Of  the  nature  of  lymph. 

2.  An  absorbent  vessel,  that  carries  a  trans- 
parent fluid,  or  lymph.  The  lymphatic  vessels 
of  the  human  body  are  small  and  transparent, 
and  originate  in  every  part  of  the  body.  With 
the  lade?!  vessels  of  the  intestines,  they  form 
what  .:  termed  the  absorbent  system.  Their 
termination  is  in  the  thoracic  duct.  Sec  Absor- 
bent, Lacteal,  and  Thoracic  duct. 

Lymphatics  of  the  head  and  neck. — Absor- 
bents are  found  on  the  scalp  and  about  ti.e  viscera 
of  the  neck,  which  unite  into  a  considerable 
■: 


branch,  that  accompanies  thejugulai 
sorbents  have  not  been  detected  in  the  human 
brain :  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  there  bein« 
Mich  vessels  :  it  is  probable  that  they  pass  out 
of  the  cranium  through  the  canalis  caroticus  and 
foramen  lacerum  in  basi  cranii,  on  each  side 
and  join  the  above  jugular  branch,  which 
passes  through  some  gland:  as  it  proceeds  into 
the  chest  to  the  angle  of  the  subclavian  and 
jugular  veins. 

The  absorbents  from  the  right  side  of  the  head 
and  neck,  and  from  the  right  arm,  do  not  run 
across  the  neck,  to  unite  with  the  great  trunk  of 
the  system  ;  they  have  an  equal  opportunity  of 
dropping  their  contents  into  the  angle  betiratthe 
right  subclavian  and  the  jugular  vein.  These 
vessels  then  uniting,  form  a  trunk,  win. 
little  more  than  an  inch,  nay,  sometimes  nut  | 
quarter  of  an  inch,  in  length,  but  which  has 
nearly  as  great  a  diameter  as  the  proper  trunk 
of  the  left  side. 

This  vessel  lies  upon  the  right  subclavian  vein, 
and  receives  a  very  considerable  number  of  lym- 
phatic vessels  ;  not  only  does  it  receive  the  lym- 
phatics from  the  right  side  of  the  head,  thy- 
roid gland,  neck,  &c.  and  the  lymphatics  of  the 
arm,  but  it  receives  also  those  from  the  right  side 
*  of  the  thorax  and  diaphragm,  from  the  lungs  ol  this 
side,  and  from  the  parts  supplied  by  the  mamma- 
ry artery.  Both  in  this  and  in  the  great  trunk, 
there  are  many  valves. 

Of  the  upper  extremities. — The  absorbents  of 
the  upper  extremities  are  divided  into  superficial 
and  deep-seated.  The  superficial  ubsorbrnts  as- 
cend under  the  skin  of  the  hand  in  every  direction 
to  the  wrist,  from  whence  a  branch  proceeds  upon 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  fore-arm  to  the  head 
of  the  radius,  over  the  internal  condyle  o 
humerus,  up  to  the  axilla,  receiving  several  branchy 
es  as  it  proceeds.  Another  brave h  proceds  I 
the  wrist  along  the  anterior  part  of  the  fore-arm, 
and  forms  a  net-work,  with  a  branch  coming  over 
the  uina  from  the  posterior  part,  and  ascend  on 
the  inside  ot  the  humerus  to  the  glands  of  the  ax- 
illa. The  deep-sealed  absorbents  accompany 
the  larger  blood-vessels,  and  pass  through  two 
glands  about  the  middle  of  the  humerus,  and  as- 
cend to  the  glands  of  the  axilla.  The  superficial 
and  deep-seated  absorbents  having  passed  through 
the  axillary  glands,  form  two  trunks,  which  unite 
into  one,  to  be  inserted  with  the  jugular  absorbents 
into  the  thoracic  duct,  at  the  angle  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  subclavian  with  the  jugular  vein. 

Lymphatics  of  the  inferior  extremities.— 
These  are  also  superficial  and  deep-seated.  The 
superficial  ones  lie  between  the  skin  and  muscles. 
Those  of  the  toes  and  foot  form  a  branch,  which 
ascends  upon  ihe  back  of  the  foot,  over  the  tendon 
of  the  crursus  anticus,  forms  with  other  branches 
a  plexus  above  the  ancles,  then  proceeds  along 
the  tibia  over  the  knee,  sometimes  passes  through 
a  gland,  and  proceeds  up  the  inside  of  the  thigh,  to 
the  subinguinal  glands.  The  deep-seated  absorb- 
ents follow  the  course  of  the  arteries,  and  accom- 
pany the  lemonl  artery,  in  which  course  they  pass 
through  some  glands  in  the  leg  and  above  the  knee, 
and  then  proceed  to  some  deep-seated  subinguinal 
l>  lands.  The  absorbents  from  about  the  external 
parts  of  the  pubes,  as  the  penis  and  perineum, 
and  from  tin  exit  rnal  parts  of  the  pelvis,  in  gene- 
ral, proceed  to  the  inguinal  glands.  The  subin- 
guinal and  inguinal  glands  send  forth  several 
Dram  bes,  w  liich  paso  through  the  abdominal  ring 
into  the  cavity  ot  the  abdomen. 

Of  the  abdominal  and  thoracic  viscera.— 
The  absorbents  of  the  lower  extremities  accom- 
pany the  external  iliac  artery,  where  they  are 


jumedbymauy  branches  from  the  U 
bladder,  tjirrmatic  chord,  and  some  branches  ac- 
comptnj  n*l  >li:»c  artery;  they  then 

ascend  to  the  sacrum,  where  they  form  a  plexus, 
•  les,  andmeet- 
l   the  mesentery,  form  the 
duct,  <>r  trunk  of  the  absorbents,  which  is 
ic  form,  ibout  the  so*  of  a  crow- 
(|inll,  tad  runs  up  the  dorsal  vertebra-,  through  the 
■  opening  of   the  diaphragm,    between 
,  to  the  angle  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  left  subclavian  and    jugular 
reins.  In  thk course  it  receives: — the  absorbents 
of  tin    kidney$t  which  are  superficial  and  deep- 
liid  unite   as  tbiy  proceed    towards  the 
thoracic  duct ;  and  the  absorbents  of  the  spleen, 
which  are  upon  its  peritoneal  coat,  and  unite  with 
— a  branrh  from  the  plexus 
-  passing  above  Ad  below  the  duodenum, 
and  (ohms'  by  the  ihsjorbenti  of  the  stomach, 
■  me  Irom  the  lesser  and  greater  curvature, 
and  are  united  about  the  pylorus  with  those  of  the 
pancreas  and  liver,  which  converge  from  the  ex- 
ternal surface  and  internal  parts  towards  the  por- 
ta nl  the  liver,  and  also  by  several  branches  lrom 
the  gall-bladdi  r. 

;  Lymphatics. — The  office  of  these  vessels 
is  to  take  up  snbftances  which  are  applied  to  their 
mouths  ;  thus  the  vapour  of  circumscribed  cavi- 
,1  l lie  ei ■lU  ol  the  cellular  membrane,  arc 
removed  by  the  lymphatics  of  those  parts  ;  and 
thus  mercury  and  other  substances  are  taken  into 
tin   rrsjtefl)  when  rubbed  on  the  skin. 

The  principle  b/    which  this  absorption  takes 
place,  is  a  power  inherent    in  the  mouths  of  ab- 
sorping  vessels,  a  vis   insfta,   dependent   on  the 
irritability  of  their  internal  mem- 
j   which  the  vessels  contract  and   propel 
thaJLuid  foi  wards.     Hence  the  use  of  this  function 
SfJ^B<  to  be  of  the   utmost  importance,  viz.   to 
supply  the  blood  with  chyle  ;   to  remove   the  su- 
perfluous  \  apour  of  circumscribed  cavities,  other- 
is  hydrocephalus,    hydrothorax, 
li  i,  ascites,  hydrocele,  &c.  would  con- 
stantly be  taking  place  :  to  remove  the  superfluous 
vapour  from  the  o  ils  of  the  cellular  membrane 
dispersed  throughout  every  part  of  the  body,  that 
may  not  take  place  :   to  remove  the  hard 
and  solt  parti  ol  the  body,  and  to  convey  into  the 
system  medicines  which  are  applied  to  the  surface 

of  the  boil]  . 
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Limvbatic  ci. am)?.  (Jlundule  lymphoid 
e<t.     See  Conglobate  gland. 

Lti'o'ma.      See  Lipoma. 

LY'RA.  (From  At-ja,  a  lyre,  or  musical  in- 
strument.) Psalterium.  The  triangular  medul- 
lary space  between  the  posterior  crura  of  the  for- 
nix of  the  cerebrum,  which  is  marked  with  promi- 
nent medullary  fibre*  that  give  the  appearance  of 
a  lyre. 

LYRATUS.  (From  lijra,  a  musical  instru- 
ment.) Lyrate  or  lyre-shaped.  A  leaf  is  so 
nameu  which  is  cut  into  transverse  segments,  gene- 
rally longer  towards  the  extremity  of  the  leaf, 
which  is  rounded  ;  as  in  Erysimum  barbaria. 

Lt'rus.  (From  lyra,  the  lyre  ;  so  called  be- 
cause its  leaves  are  divided  like  the  strings  of  a 
lyre.)     See  Arnicamontana. 

Ltsigt'ia.  (From  Xt>&>,  to  loosen,  and  yviov, 
a  member.)     The  relaxation  ol  limbs. 

LYSLMA'CHIA.  (From  Lysimachus,  who 
first  discovered  it.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linna:an  system.  Class,  I'entandria ; 
Order,  Monogynia. 

Lysimachia  nummularis.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  money-wort.  Nummularia  ;  Hir- 
undinaria ;  Centimorbia.  Money-wort.  This 
plant  is  very  common  in  our  ditches.  It  was  for- 
merly accounted  vulnerary  ;  and  was  said  to  pos- 
sess antiscorbutic  and  restringent  qualities.  Boer- 
haave  looks  upon  it  as  similar  to  a  mixture  of 
scurvy-grass  with  sorrel. 

Lysimachia  purpurea.  See  f.ythrum  sali- 
caria. 

LYSSA.  {Ave  at,  rabies. )  The  specific  name  in 
Good's  Nosology  for  hydrophobia.  Entasia  lyssa. 

Lyssode'ctus.  (From  Xvaaa,  canine  mad- 
ness, and  iaKvupi,  to  bite.)  One  who  is  mad  in 
consequence  olliavingbeen  bitten  by  a  mad  animal. 

LYTHRODES.     See  Scapolite. 

LY'THRUM.  (From  UGpov,  blood  :  so  called 
from  its  resemblance  in  colour.)     The  name  of  a 

fenus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class, 
)odecandria ;  Order,  Digyttia. 
Ltthrum  salicaria.  Lysimachia  purpurea. 
The  systematic  name  of  the  common  or  purple 
willcw-herb.  The  herb,  root,  and  flowers  possess 
a  considerable  degree  of  astringency,  and  arc  used 
medicinally  in  the  cure  of  diarrbteas  and  dysente- 
ries, lluor  albtis,  and  hemoptysis. 

LYTTA.  (The  name  of  a  genus  of  insects.) 
See  Canlharis. 
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1  limb  tier  has  two  significations.    When 

•  hips,  or  loch-like  suiist.,„ccs  .•,,,. 

"on,  and   .M.  follow 
ipu/ut,  a  handful ;  and  wh( 

been  directed,  it  is  a  eon- 
traction  ol  tniy<v  ;  thus,  m.J.  Iuu.it.,  signifies  mix 
and  let  a  draught  be  , 

M*<  '  .in.)      A    tree  growing  in 

which  is  roasted  and  eaten 

1  m  cholera  morbus, 
and  nthi  i 

M*<  ,lln. 

«.    Thenarae  »l  a  feci,, 


laxative.     A   decoction  of  the    bark  of  this  (*«* 

cures  the  itch,  and  the  powder  thereof  heals  ulcers 

M  sCBRIDE,  David,  was  bom  in  the  county 
of  Antrim,  of  an  ancient  Scotch  family,  in  1726. 
After  serving  his  apprenticeship  to  a  surgeon,  he 
went  into  the  navy,  v  here  be  n  mained  sonieyears. 
At  this  period  he  was  led  to  investigate  particu- 
larly the  treatment  of  scurvy,  upon  which  he  af- 
waixll  published  a  treatise.  Attn"  the  peace  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  he  attended  the  lectures  in  Edinburgh 
and  London  ;  and  about  the  end  of  IT  19,  settled  in 
Dublin  as  a  surgeon  ami  accoucheur,  but  his 
youth  and  modesty  greatly  retarded  bis  advance- 
merit  at   first.     In  IrW,   ' 
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a  I  Essays,  which  were  every  where  received 
witU  great  applause  ;  and  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow conferred  upon  him  a  Doctor's  degree.  For 
several  years  after  this  he  gave  private  lec- 
tures on  physic;  which  he  published  in  1772: 
this  work  displayed  great  acuteness  of  observa- 
tion, and  very  philosophical  views  of  pathology  ; 
and  contained  a  new  arrangement  of  diseases, 
which  appeared  to  Dr.  Cullcnof  sufficient  import- 
ance to  be  introduced  into  his  system  of  nosology. 
Hi9  merit  being  thus  displayed,  he  got  into  very 
extensive  practice  ;  indeed,  he  was  so  much  har- 
assed, that  he  suffered  for  some  time  an  almost 
total  incapacity  for  sleep  ;  when  an  accidental 
cold  brought  on  high  fever  and  delirium,  which 
terminated  his  existence  towards  the  close  of  1778. 

MACE.     See  Myristica  mochata. 

Macedonian  parsley.  See  Bubon  macedoni- 
cum. 

Macedoki'sium  semen.  See  Smyrnium 
(Aasalrum. 

Ma'cer.  (From  masa,  Hebrew. )  Grecian 
macer  or  mace.  The  root  which  is  imported 
from  Barbary  by  this  name,  is  supposed  to  be  the 
simarouba,  and  is  said  to  be  anti-dysenteric. 

MACERA'TION.  (Macer atio ;  from  macero, 
to  soften  by  water. )  In  a  pharmaceutical  sense, 
this  term  implies  an  infusion  cither  with  or  with- 
out heat,  wherein  the  ingredients  arc  intended  to 
he  almost  wholly  dissolved  iu  order  to  extract 
their  virtues. 

Macero'na.     See  Smyrnium  olusatrum. 

Mach^e'rion.  Macharis.  The  amputating- 
knife. 

M  ACH  A'ON.  The  proper  name  of  an  ancient 
physician,  said  to  be  one  of  the  sons  of  YEscula- 
j?ius  ;  whence  some  authors  have  fancied  to  dig- 
nify their  own  inventions  with  his  name,  as  par- 
ticularly a  collyrium,  described  by  Scribonius, 
intituled,  Asclepias,  Machaonis ;  and  hence 
also,  medicine  in  general  is  by  some  called  Ars 
Machaonia. 

Machiname'ntum  aristionis.  A  machine 
for  reducing  dislocation. 

MA'CIES.  Emaciation.  See  Atrophy  and 
Tabes. 

MA'CIS.     Mace.     See  Myristica. 

MACKAREL.  This  delicious  fish  is  the 
Scomber  scomber  of  Linnaeus.  When  fresh  it  is 
of  easy  digestion,  and  very  nutritious.  Pickled 
and  salted,  it  becomes  hard  and  difficult  for  the 
stomach  to  manage. 

MACQUER,  Joseph,  was  born  at  Paris  in 
1710,  where  he  became  doctor  of  medicine,  pro- 
fejsor  of  pharmacy,  and  censor-royal.  He  was 
likewise  a  member  of  some  foreign  academies, 
and  conducted  the  medical  and  chemical  depart- 
ment of  the  Journal  des  Savans.  He  pursued 
chemistry,  not  so  much  with  a  view  of  multiply- 
ing pharmaceutical  preparations,  as  had  been 
mostly  the  case  before,  but,  rather  as  a  branch  of 
natural  philosophy  ;  and  gained  a  considerable 
reputation  by  publishing  several  useful  and  popu- 
lar works  on  the  subject.  The  most  laborious  of 
these  was  a  dictionary  in  two  octavo  volumes ; 
subsequently  translated  into  English  by  Keir, 
with  great  improvements.  He  published  also 
"  Formulas  Medicamentorum  Magistraliuni,"  and 
had  a  share  in  the  composition  of  the  Pharmaco- 
poeia Parisiensis  of  1758.  His  death  occurred  in 
178  J. 

MACROCE'PHALUS.  (From  nanpos,  long, 
and  xccpaXri,  the  head.)  The  name  of  a  whale  fish. 
See  Physetcr  macrocephalus. 

MACROPHYSOCE'PHALUS.  (From  «a«- 
po(,  long,  <pvct;,  nature,  and  Kt<pa\ii,  the  head,  so 
called  from  the  length  of  tie  bend.)     One  who 


Las   a  bead  unnaturally  long,  and  Ian 
word,  according  to  Turton,  is  only  used  by  Am 
brose  Parey. 

MACRO'PIPER.  (From  pa^os,  long,  and 
tuittfit,  pepper.)     Sec  Pvper  longum. 

MACROPNfE'A.  (From  ^/wf,  long,  and 
Tina,  to  breathe.)  A  difficulty  of  breathinj, 
where  the  inspirations  are  at  long  intervals. 

MA'CULA.  A  spot,  a  permanent  discolora- 
tion of  some  portion  of  the  skin,  often  with  i 
change  of  its  texture,  but  not  connected  with  any 
disorder  of  the  constitution. 

Macula  matricis.  A  mother's  mark.  See 
Nccvus  maternus. 

MACULATUS.  Spotted:  applied  in  botany 
to  stems,  petals,  &c.  as  the  stem  of  the  common 
hemlock,  Conium  maculalum ;  the  petalet  oi 
the  Digitali-t  purpurea. 

Mad-apple.     See  Solanum  melongena. 

MADARO'SIS.  (From  paios,  bald,  without 
hair.)  A  defect  or  loss  of  eye-brows  or  eye- 
lashes, causing  a  disagreeable  deformity,  and 
painful  sensation  of  the  eyes,  in  a  strong  light, 

MADDER.     See  Rubia. 

MADNESS.     See  Melancholia,  and Mania. 

Madness,  canine.     See  Hydrophobia. 

MA'DOR.     Moisture.    A  sweating. 

MADREPORA.  Madrepore.  1.  Agenusfc, 
natural  history,  of  the  class,  Ven-ies;  and  order, 
Zoophyta.     An  animal  resembling  a  Medusa. 

2.  A  species  of  coral.  It  consists  of  carbonile 
of  lime,  and  a  little  animal  membranaceous  sub- 
stance. 

MAGATTI,  Cesar,  was  born  in  1579,  in  the 
duchy  of  Reggio.  He  distinguished  himself  by 
lAs  early  proficiency  in  philosophy  and  medicint 
at  Bologna,  where  he  graduated  in  his  18th  year; 
and  afterwards  went  to  Rome.  Returningaj ' 
to  his  native  country,  he  soon  acquired  sal 
reputation  in  his  profession,  that  he  was  fl 
as  professor  of  surgery,  to  Ferrara ;  and  after 
greatly  distinguishing  himself  in  that  capacity,  bt 
was  induced,  during  a  severe  illness,  to  enter  into 
the  fraternity  of  Capuchins.  He  still  continued, 
however,  to  practise,  and  acquired  the  confidents 
of  persons  of  the  fir»t  rank,  especially  the  dukeof 
Modena.  But  suffering  severely  from  the  stow, 
he  underwent  an  operation  at  Bologna  in  1M1, 
which  he  did  not  long  survive.  He  was  aut' 
of  a  considerable  improvement  in  the  art  of  i 
gery,  by  his  work  entitled  "De  rara  Media- 
tione  Vulnerum,"  condemning  the  use  of  tent.', 
and  recommending  a  simple,  easy  method  of 
dressing,  without  the  irritation  of  frequently 
cleansing  and  rubbing  the  tender  granulations: 
and  in  an  appendix  he  refutes  the  notion  of  gun- 
shot wounds  being  envenomed,  or  attended  with 
cauterization.  lie  afterwards  published  a  de- 
fence of  this  work  against  some  objections  of  Sen- 
nertus. 

Magda'leon.  (From  y.aocu>,  to  knead.)  A 
mass  of  plaster,  or  other  composition,  reduced t» 
a  cylindrical  form. 

Magella'nicus  cortex.  See  IVinkraan- 
matica. 

MA'GISTERY.  (MagUtcrium ;  from  »«• 
gister,  a  master. )  An  obsolete  term  used  by  an- 
cient chemists  to  signify  a  peculiar  and  secret 
method  of  preparing  any  medicine,  as  it  were,bj 
a  masterly  process.  The  term  was  also  long  ap-  i 
plied  to  all  precipitates. 

MAGISTRA'LIA.  (From  magiskr,  a  mas- 
ter.) Applied  by  way  of  eminence,  tosuch  medi- 
cines as  are  extemporaneous,  or  in  common  »>'■ 

Magistra'ntia.  (From  magistro,  to _  rule- 
so  called  by  way  of  eminence,  as  exceeding  al. 
others  in  virtue.)    Sec  fmperaU 
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,u.l  together.) 
I    A  thick  ointment 

ointment  after  the  thinner 
paitl  an-  Kir.tun  .1  "ff. 
3.  A 

MA'GNES.     (From  Magnet,   it-  inventor.) 
A  muddy  iron-ore, 
in  which  the  iron  is  modified  in  inch  a  manner  as 
.  fluid  called  tin-  n 

iwb  by  it-  propertj  of  attracting  steel 
filings,  and  i     found  in   Auvergne,  in  Biscay,  in 
Jen,  and  Siberia. 

ical  magnet.  It 
jual  parts  of  antimc 
ized  and  melted  together,  so 
body. 
y\K(.  \n   old    and   obsolete 

I  native  cinnabar. 

M  WiNK  MA.      1     Th<    ancient  cheno 

j<  h  substances  a*  they  conceived 
the   power  of  attracting  any  principle 
i         ,n  earth  which,  on  being  ex- 
i  lie  air,  increased  in  weight,  ami  yielded 
\itriol,  they   called  magnesia  vitriolata  :    and 
ine  in  their  process  for  ob- 
laining  magnesia,  that  nitrous  acid  was  separated, 
and  an  earth  left  behind,  supposing  it  had  at- 
tracted the  acid,  called  it  mognend  mtri,  which, 
colour,  soon  obtained  the  name  of  mag- 
alba. 
I.  'I  lie  name  of  one  of  the   primitive  earths, 
having  ;i  metallic  bnrit,  called  magnesium.    It 
■  ii  found  native  in  the  state  of  hydrate. 

iy  be  obtained,  by  pouring  into  a 
solution  of  it-  lulpbate  a  solution  <>i  subcarbonate 
ol  toda,  training  the  precipitate,  drying  it,  and 
it  to  a  red  heat.     Jt  is  usually  procured 
nierce,  by  acting  on  ningnesian  limestone 
Alt  the  impure  muriate  of  magnesia,  or  bittern 
oTthe  sea-salt  manufactories.    The  muriatic  acid 
the    lime,  forming   a  soluble  salt,  and 
behind  the  magnesia  of  both  the  bittern 
aid  limestone.     Or  the  bittern  is  decomposed  by 
j  crude  rabcarbonate  of  ammonia,  obtained  from 
Ike  distillation  of  bones  in  iron  cylinders.     Mu- 
ammonia  and  subcarbonate  of  magnesia 
risuli.     The  former  is  evaporated  to  dryness, 
iih  chalk   and  sublimed.     Subcarbonate 
ol  aaaaaonia  ii  thus  recovered,  with  which  a  new 
<|uantit y  of  bittern  may  ba  decomposed  ;  and  thus 
petition,  forming  an  elegant  and 
economic  il  prOOCfM.       HX)    pints  of   crystallised 
KpaOBB  sail,  rei|iiii(   for  complete  decomposition 
bearbonata  tf  potaaaa,  or  II  dry  subcar- 
bonate of  soda,  and  yield  IGof  pure  magnesia 
ilcination. 

ft  powder.     Its  sp.  gr. 

Kirwan.  It  renders  the  syrup  of  violets, 

and  infusion  ol   red  cabbage,  green,  and  reddens 

turmeric.  It  is  infutible,  except  by  the  hydroxy* 

gM  blowpipe.     It  bus  icarcely  any  taste,  and  no 

NMU.      It  is  Dearly  insoluble  ill  water  ;  but  it  ab- 

,  iintity  of  that  liquid  with  the  production 

And  when  it   is  thrown  down   from  the 

nistic  alkali,  it   is  combined  with 

aatitutinc  ■  hydrate,  which,  however, 

ii    i  red  heat.     It  contains  about  one- 

lourth  its  weight  of  water. 

When  magneaia  li  irapnand  to  tin  air,  it  very 

carbonie  acid.     It  combines  with 

sulphur,  i  ;  buret. 

or  magnesium,  may  be  ob- 
iii  u  itb  mercury,  by 

!y  heated  in  contact 
viih  m<  a 


iume  of  oxygen  is  diseujnceu. 
Hence  it  is  evident  that  there  exists  a  combina- 
tion of  magnesium  and  chlorine,  or  a  true  chlo- 
ride. The  salt  called  muriate  of  magnesia,  is  a 
compound  of  the  chloride  and  water.  When  it  is 
acted  on  by  a  strong  heat,  by  far  the  greatest  part 
of  the  chlorine  unites  to  the  hydrogen  of  the  wa- 
ter, and  rises  in  the  form  of  "muriatic  acid  gas  ; 
while  the  oxygen  of  the  decomposed  water  com- 
bines with  th«  magnesium  to  form  magnesia. 

Magnesia  is  often  associated  with  lime  in  mine- 
rala,  and  their  perfect  separation  becomes  an  in- 
teresting problem  in  analysis. 

Properties.  Pure  magnesia  does  not  form  with 
water  an  adhesive  ductile  mass.  It  is  in  the  form 
of  a  very  white  spongy  powder,  soft  to  the  touch, 
and  perfectly  tasteless.  It  is  very  slightly  solu- 
ble in  water.  It  absorbs  carbonic  acid  gradually 
from  the  atmosphere.  It  changes  very  delicate 
blue  vegetable  colours  to  green.  Its  attraction  to 
the  acids  is  weaker  than  those  of  the  alkalies.  Its 
salts  are  partially  decomposed  by  ammonia,  one 
part  of  the  magnesia  being  precipitated,  .and  the 
other  forming  a  triple  compound.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  about  2.3.  It  is  infusible  even  by  the 
most  intense  heat ;  but  when  mixed  with  seme  of 
the  other  earths  it  becomes  fusible.  It  combines 
with  sulphur.  It  does  not  unite  to  phosphorus  or 
carbon.  It  is  not  dissolved  by  alkalies  in  the  hu- 
mid way.  When  heated  strongly,  it  become* 
phosphorescent.  With  the  dense  acids  it  be- 
comes ignited.  With  all  the  acids  it  forms  salt! 
of  a  bitter  taste,  mostly  very  soluble. 

The  magnesia  of  the  present  London  Pharma- 
copoeia was  formerly  called  Magnriia  calciuaia; 
U*TH  ;  jmra.  It  is  directed  to  be  made  thus  :  — 
'fake  of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  four  ounces  : 
burn  it  in  a  very  strong  fire,  for  two  hours,  or  un- 
til acetic  acid  being  dropped  in,  extricates  no 
bubbles  of  gas.  ft  is  given  as  an  absorbent,  an- 
tacid, and  eccoprotic,  Ml  cardialgia,  spasms,  cou- 
Milsions,  and  tormina  of  the  bowels  of  infants; 
pyrosis,  flatulencies,  and  other  diseases  of  the 
prima-  vix1  ;  obstipation,  leucorrhcea,  rickets, 
scrofula,  crnsta  lactea,  and  podagra.  The  dose 
is  from  half  a  drachm  to  n  drachm. 

MaQVBSIA  cw.cinata.     .See  Magnesia. 

Macnksia,  iiydratk  of.  A  mineral  found 
in  New  Jersey,  consisting  of  magnesia  and  water. 

Magnesia  usta.    See  Magnesia. 

MAONXSIA  VITRIOL  ATA.  See  Mu  ;nraiu 
sulphas. 

Mai.vkmi.  rncARBONAS.  Magnesia  car- 
bon as  ;  Magnesia-alba.  Subcarbonate  of  mag- 
nesia. The  London  College  direct  it  to  be  made! 
as' follows: — Take  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  a 
pound ;  subcarbenate  of  potass-n,  nine  ounces  ; 
water,  three  gallons.  Dissolve  the  subcarbonate 
of  potassa  in  three  pints  of  the  water,  and  strain  ; 
dissolve  also  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  separately 
is  five  pints  of  the  water,  and  strain  ;  then  add" 
the  rest  of  the  water  to  this  latter  solution,  apply 
heat;  and  when  it  boils,  pour  iu  the  former  solu- 
tion, stirring  them  well  together  ;  next,  strain 
through  a  linen  cloth ;  lastly,  wash  the  powder 
repeatedly  with  boiling  water,  and  dry  it  upon 
bibulous  paper,  in  a  heat  of  200°.  It  is-  in  form 
of  very  tine  powder,  considerably  resembling 
flour  in  its  appearance  and  feel ;  it  has  no  sensi- 
ble taste  on  the  tongue  ;  it  give-  a  faint  greenish 
colour  to  the  tincture  of  violets,  and  converts 
turnsole  to  a  blue.  It  is  employed  medicinally  as 
an  absorbent,  antacid,  and  purgative,  in  doses 
from  ball  a  drachm  to  two  drachms. 

Mai.sfsii:  BULFHAS.  Sulphas  magnesia; 
Sulpha?  magnesia'  purifiruta  ;  Magnesia  mi. 
triiilatu  :   Sal  cathnrlir:  Sal  cathar- 
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ficumamarum.     Sulphate  of  magnesia.     Epsom 
salt.     Bitter  purging  salt. 

The  sulphate  of  magnesia  exists  in  several  mi- 
neral springs,  and  in  sea-water. 

It  is  from  these  saline  solutions  that  the  salt  is 
obtained  ;  the  method  generally  adopted  for  ob- 
taining it,  is  evaporation,  which  causes  the  salt 
to  crystallise  in  tetrahedral  prisms.  It  has  a 
very  bitter  taste,  and  is  soluble  in  its  own  weight 
ol  water  at  60°,  and  in  three-fourths  of  its  weight 
of  boiling  water.  Sulphate  of  magnesia,  when 
perfectly  pure,  effloresces  ;  but  that  of  commerce 
generally  contains  foreign  salts,  such  as  the  mu- 
riate of  magnesia,  which  renders  it  so  deliques- 
cent, that  it  must  be  kept  in  a  close  vessel  or 
bladder.  By  the  action  of  heat  it  undergoes  the 
watery  fusion,  and  loses  its  water  of  crystallisa- 
tion, but  does  not  part  with  its  acid.  One  hun- 
dred parts  of  crystallised  sulphate  of  magnesia 
consist  of  29.35  parts  Jof  acid,  17  of  earth,  and 
53.65  of  water.  The  alkalies,  strontian,  barytes, 
and  all  the  salts  formed  by  these  salifiable  bases, 
excepting  the  alkaline  muriates,  decompose  sul- 
phate of  magnesia.  It  is  also  decomposed  by  the 
nitrate,  carbonate,  and  muriate  of  lime. 

Epsom  salt  is  a  mild  and  gentle  purgative, 
operating  with  sufficient  efficacy,  and  in  general 
with  ease  and  safety,  rarely  occasioning  any 
gripes,  or  the  other  inconveniences  of  resinous 
purgatives.  Six  or  eight  drachms  may  be  dis- 
solved in  a  proper  quantity  ol  common  water ;  or 
four,  five,  or  more  in  a  pint  or  quart  of  the  pur- 
ging mineral  waters.  These  solutions  may  like- 
wise be  so  managed, 'in  small  doses,  as  to  produce 
evacuation  from  the  other  emunctories;  if  the  pa- 
tient be  kept  warm,  they  increase  perspiration, 
and  by  moderate  exercise  in  the  cool  air,  the  uri- 
nary discharge.  Some  allege  that  this  salt  lias  a 
peculiar  effect  in  allaying  pain,  as  in  colic,  even 
independently  of  evacuation. 

It  is,  however,  principally  used  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  subcarbonate  of  magnesia. 

MAGNESITE.  A  yellowish  grey  or  white 
mineral,  composed  of  magnesia,  carbonic  acid, 
alumina,  a  ferruginous  manganese,  lime,  and  wa- 
ter, found  in  serpentine  rocks,  in  Moravia. 

MAGNESIUM.  The  metallic  basis  of  mag- 
nesia.    See  Magnesia. 

MAGNET.     See  Magnes. 

MAGNETISM.  The  property  which  iron 
possesses  of  attracting  or  repelling  other  iron, 
according  to  circumstances,  that  is,  similar  poles 
of  magnets  repel,  but  opposite  poles  attract  each 
other. 

Magnetism,  animal.  A  sympathy  lately 
supposed,  by  some  persons,  to  exist  between  the 
magnet  and  the  human  body;  by  means  of  which, 
-the  former  became  capable  of  curing  many  dis- 
eases in  an  unknown  way,  somewhat  resembling 
the  performances  of  the  old  magicians.  Animal 
magnetism  is  now  entirely  exploded. 

Magnum  os.  The  third  bone  of  the  lower 
row  of  bones  of  the  carpus,  reckoning  from  the 
thumb  towards  the  little  finger. 

MAGNUS.  The  term  is  applied  to  parts  from 
their  relative  size  ;  and  to  diseases  and  remedies 
from  their  importance  ;  as  magnum  os,  magnus 
morbus,  magnum  dei  donum,  &c. 

Magnum  dei  donum.  So  Dr.  Mead  calls  the 
Peruvian  bark. 

Magnus  morbus.  The  great  disease.  So 
Hippocrates  calls  the  epilepsy. 

Macy'daRis.    The  root  of  the  laser- wort. 

Mahagoni.    See  Swietenia. 

Maualeb.     A  species  of  Prunus. 

Mahmou'dy.     Scammonium. 

MAIDENHAIR.     See  Adianthum. 
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Maidenhair,  Canada.  See  Adianthum  ■*, 
datum. 

Maidenhair,  common.  See  Asplenium  tn- 
chomanes. 

Maidenhair,  English.     See  Adianthum. 

Maidenhair,  golden.     See  Polytrichum. 

Maidenhair-tree.  Ginan  it&io.  The 
Gingko  biloba.  In  China  and  Japan,  whore  (his 
tree  grows,  the  fruit  acquires  the  size  of  a  damask 
plum,  and  contains  a  kernel  resembling  that  of 
our  apricot.  These  kernels  always  make  part  of 
the  desert  at  all  public  feasts  and  entertainments 
They  are  said  to  promote  digestion,  and  to 
cleanse  the  stomach  and  bowels.  The  oil  is  used 
at  the  table. 

Majanthemum.     See  Convallaria  majalis 

MAJORA'NA.  (Quod  mense  Maio  floreat, 
because  it  flowers  in  May.)  See  Origanum 
major  ana. 

Majorana  syriaxa.     See  Teucriummarum. 

MA'LA.  (From  malus,  an  apple:  so  called 
from  its  roundness.)  A  prominent  part  of  the 
cheek.     See  Jugate  os. 

Mala  .etiiiopica.  A  species  of  love-apple. 
See  Solanum  lycopersicum. 

Mala  Assyria.    The  citron. 

Mala  aurantia.     See  Citrus  aurantium. 

Mala  cotonea.     The  quince. 

Mala  insana  nigra.  See  Solanum  melon- 
gena. 

Malabar  plum.     See  Eugenia  jambos. 

Malabathri  oleum.    Oil  of  cassia. 

Malaba'thrinum.  (From  pa\a(la6pov,  ma- 
labathrum.)  Ointment  of  raalabathrum.  It  is 
compounded  of  myrrh,  spikenard,  malabathruui, 
and  many  .other  aromatic  ingredients. 

Malaba'tiirum.  (Ma\a6a6pov  :  from  Mala- 
bar, in  India,  whence  it  was  brought,  and  betre,* 
leaf,  Ind. )     See  Laurus  cassia. 

Ma'laca  radix.  See  Sagittaria  alexiphar- 
maca. 

Malacca  bean.     See  Avicennia  tomentosa. 
Ma'lache.     (Malache,  es.  f.  ;  from  paXou;, 
soft :  so  called  from  the  softness  of  its  leaf.     Tat 
mallow.    See  Malva. 

MALACHITE.     (From  ixa\aXv,  the  mallow: 
from  its  resemblance  in  colour  to  the  mallow.) 
Mountain  blue,  a  carbonate  of  copper  ore  found 
in  Siberia. 
MALACHOLITE.     See  Sahlite. 

Mala'cia.  (From  fta\a^iov,  a  ravenous  fish.) 
Depraved  appetite,  when  such  things  are  coveted 
as  are  not  proper  for  food.     See  Pica. 

MALACO'STEON.  (From  paUm,  soft,  and 
o^cov,  a  bone.)  A  softness  of  the  bones.  Mol- 
lities  ossium.  A  disease  of  the  bones,  wherein 
they  can  be  bent  without  fracturing  them,  in  con- 
sequence either  of  the  inordinate  absorption  of  the 
phosphate  of  lime,  from  which  their  natural  soli- 
dity is  derived,  or  else  of  this  matter  not  being 
duly  secreted  and  deposited  in  their  fabric.  In 
rickets,  the  bones  only  yield  and  become  distorted 
by  slow  degrees  ;  but  in  the  present  disease  they 
may  be  at  once  bent  in  any  direction.  The  mol- 
lifies ossium  is  rare,  and  its  causes  not  well  under- 
stood. All  the  cases  of  mollifies  ossium  yet  on 
record  have  proved  fatal,  and  no  means  of  cure 
are  yet  known.  On  dissection  of  those  who  have 
died,  all  the  bones,  except  the  teeth,  have  been 
found  unusually  soft,  so  that  scarcely  any  of  them 
could  resist  the  knife,  the  periosteum  has  been, 
found  thicker  than  usual,  and  the  bones  have  been 
found  to  contain  a  great  quantity  of  oily  matter 
and  little  earth. 

Mala'ctica.  (From  na\aaaw,  to  softfn.) 
Emollient  medicines. 

Malagfue'tta.     Grains  of  paradise. 
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MaLACOKTTA.     Grains  of  paradise. 

MALA'GMA.     (From  ,ia\aaaw,  to  soften. )  A 

poultice. 

M  u  am  IBM.     A  species  of  Piper. 
MALA  M  v      The  nam.    in  Italy  of  an  ende- 
mic intermittent,   which  attacks  people  in  the 
uliood  of  Home,   and    especially    about 
,   which    have    often    hecn 
drained  to  carry  off  the  decomposing  animal  and 
vegetable  materials  that   spread  their    Aria  cat- 
it  is  called,  over  the  whole  of  the  cam- 
■JBk 

M  m  \i  '    i  MCA.     See  Jugale  os. 

MA  LATE.  Mill"'.  A  salt  formed  by  the 
union  ot  the  malic  acid,  or  acid  of  apples  with 
salifiable  bases  ;  thus  malate  of  copper,  malate 
of  lead,  kc. 

M  \  ii..     The  arm-pit. 

I'uly podium  filii  mas. 
■  orchis.    Sec  Orchis  mascula. 
ipetdwell.     See  Veronica  officinalis. 

MALIC  ACID.  Acidum  malicum.  This 
i  lined  by  saturating  the  juice  of  apples 
with  alkali,  and  pouring  in  l  lie  acetous  solution  of 
lead,  until  it  occasions  no  snore  precipitate.  The 
precipitate  is  then  to  be  edulcorated,  and  sulphu- 
ric acid  poured  on  it,  until  the  Liquor  has  acquired 
a  fresh  arid  taste,  without  any  mixture  of  sweet- 
ness. The  whole  is  then  to  hi'  filtered,  to  sepa- 
rate tin  sulphate  ol  had.  The  filtered  liquor  is 
the  malic  acid,  which  is  very  pure,  remains  al- 
ways in  a  fluid  state,  and  cannot  be  rendered  con- 
crete.    See  Sorliic  arid. 

M  W.IASMI's.     (From paXtc,  cutaneous  ver- 

ruination. )      Hk  i  dins  animalcules  oil  the  skin,  as 

the  louse,  flea,  tick,  .Vr. 

M  \l.l  <;.\  INT.  (Malignus ;  from  malus.) 
A  trim  which  may  be  applied  to  any  disease,  the 
■amptomi  of  which  are  so  aggravated  as  to 
destruction  of  the  patient.  It  is  Cre- 
ased to  signify  a  dangerous  epidemic. 

Malignant  fever.    See  Typhus. 

Malignant  sure  throat.  See  Cynanche  ma- 
Hgma, 

MA'LIS.  (MaXif  and  ^i.Xiatr/ioj  are  Greek 
taneous  rermination. )  The 
name  ot  a  genus  oi  diseases  in  Good's  Nosology. 
Class,  Eccritica  ;  Order,  Acrotica.  Cutaneous 
Termination  It  lias  six  species,  viz.  Malis  pedi- 
culi ;  mtlieii ,  atari ;  fUartei ,  aitri  ;  gordii. 

MALLEABILITY.  (MalleabUitat ;  from 
malleus,  a  hammer.)  The  property  which  seve- 
ral metals  pOsMN  01  being  extended  under  the 
hamrnrr  into  thin  plates,  without  era; -king.  The 
thin  leaves  ol  silver  and  gold  are  the  best  examples 
of  malleability.     See  Ductility, 

Malllamoiiik.  Povttte;  I'avate ;  Et'y- 
siytlas  curans  arbor.  A  shrub  which  grows  in 
Malabar.  The  leaves,  boiled  in  palm  oil,  cure 
tin  impetigo  ,  the  root,  powdered  and  mixed 
with  ginger,  is  diurt  tic. 

M\I. 1. 1. Alio  \    species  of    St.   Vitus' 

n  which  the  person  has  ;i  convulsive  ar- 
■M  or  both  hands  which  strike  the  knee 

like  a  hammer. 
Mali  Sec  Laxator  tympani. 

MaU.%1  IXTUNUI      Set     Lai  ator  tympani. 

Mai  i  ii  ui  ,„•  tympani. 

M  M.I.I,  in  i  a  m8j. 

let  :  so  esdied  frc'i.i  .i-  supposed  resemblance 
to  ■    mallet  bed    into 

external  and  internal,  01  IR  iieofui  cxternus 
ami  in'. 

MA'LLEl  V  (  .)/,:' .',  •.,  ,),uui  v.oll,  us;  from 
mi'llii),  to  -i. Id  n  ;   .i    tanas  of  the 

•Mancc. 
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It  is  distinguished  into  a  head,  neck,  and  manu- 
brium. The  head  is  round,  and  encrusted  with  a_ 
thin  cartilage,  and  annexed  to  another  bone  of 
the  ear,  the  incus,  by  ginglymus.  Its  neck  is 
narrow,  and  situated  between  the  head  and  manu- 
brium, or  handle  ;  from  which  a  long  slender 
process  arises,  adheres  to  a  furrow  in  the  audi- 
tory canal,  and  is  continued  as  far  as  the  fissure 
in  the  articular  cavity  of  the  temporal  bone. 
The  manubrium  is  terminated  by  an  enlarged 
extremity,  and  connected  to  the  membrana  tym- 
pani by  a  short  conoid  process. 

MALLOW.     See  Malva. 

Mallow,  round-leaved.  See  Malva  rotun- 
difolia. 

Mallow,  vervain.     See  Malva  alcea. 

Malograna'tum.  (From  malum,  an  apple, 
and  granum,  a  grain  :  so  named  from  its  grain- 
like seeds. )     The  pomegranate. 

MALPIGHI,  Maucello,  was  born  near  Bo- 
logna, in  1628.  He  went  through  his  preliminary 
studies  with  great  eclat,  and  especially  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  zealous  pursuit  of  ana- 
tomy. His  merit  procured  him,  in  1653,  the 
degree  of  doctor  in  medicine,  and  three  years 
after,  the  nppointment^of  professor  o.f  physic,  at 
Bologna  ;  but  he  was  soon  invited  to  Pisa,  by  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany.  However,  the  air  of 
this  place  injuring  his  health,  which  was  naturally 
delicate,  he  was  obliged  in  1659  to  return  to  his 
office  at  Bologna.  Three  years  after  he  was 
tempted  by  the  magistrates  of  Messina  to  accept 
the  medical  professorship  there  ;  but  his  little  de- 
ference to  ancient  authorities  involved  him  in  con- 
troversies with  his  colleagues,  which  forced  him 
to  return  again  to  Bologna,  in  1666.  His  reputa- 
tion rapidly  extended  throughout  Europe  as  a 
philosophical  enquirer,  and  he  was  chosen  a 
member  ol  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  which 
afterwards  printed  his  works  at  their  own  ex- 
pense. In  1691,  Pope  Innocent  XII.  on  his  elec- 
tion, chose  Malpighi  for  his  chief  physician  and 
chamberlain,  when  lit  removed  to  Rome ;  but 
three  years  after  he  was  carried  off  by  an  apo- 
plectic stroke.  He  joined  with  an  indefatigable 
pursuit  of  knowledge,  a  remarkable  degree  of 
candour  and  modesty  ;  and  ranks  very  high 
among  the  philosophers  of  the  physiological  age 
in  which  he  lived.  He  was  the  first  to  employ 
the  microscope  in  examining  the.  circulation  of 
the  blood  ;  and  the  same  instrument  assisted  him 
in  exploring  the  minute  structure  ol  various  or- 
gans, as  is  evident  from  his  first  publication  on 
the  lungs,  in  1661 ;  and  this  was  followed  by  suc- 
cessive treatises  on  many  other  parts.  In  1669, 
his  essay  "De  Formatioue  Pulh  in  Ovo,"  was 
printed  at  London,  with  his  remarks  on  the  silk- 
WO  n,  and  on  the  conglobate  glands  :  much  light 
was  thrown  by  these  investigations  on  the  obscure 
subject  of  generation,  and  other  important  points 
of  physiology.  He  was  thence  led  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  structure  and  functions  of  plants, 
and  evinced  himself  an  original,  as  well  as  a 
very  profound  observer.  His  "  Anatome  Plan- 
tarum*'  was  published  by  the  Royal  Society  in 
1675  and  1679,  with  some  observations  on  the 
incubation  of  the  egg.  EKs  only  medical  vork, 
" Coiisultatioium  Medicinaliutn  Cc  ntui  ta  Prima," 
did  not  appear  till  1*13  :  he  was  not  distinguished 
as  a  practitioner,  but  deserves  praise  for  point- 
ing out  the  mischief  of  bleeding  in  the  malig- 
nant epidemics,  which  prevailed  in  Italy  in  his 
time. 

MALPI'GHIA.  (So  named  in  honour  of 
Malpighi,  the  celebrated  vegetable  anatomist.) 
The  name   of  a   genus  of  plants   in  tb.2  Linnxan 
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tysleta.       Class,   Decandria;    Order,    Trigy- 
nia. 

Malpkjhia  glabra.  The  systematic  name 
of  a  tree  which  affords  an  esculent  cherry. 

INI  ALT.  Grain  which  has  become  sweet,  from 
the  conversion  of  its  starch  into  sugar,  by  an  in- 
cipient growth  or  germination  articially  induced, 
called  malting. 

Ma'ltha.  (From /iaXoo-irw,  to  soften.)  Mal- 
thacodes.  1.  A  medicine  softened  and  tempered 
with  wax. 

2.  The  name  of  the  mineral  tallow  of  Kirwan, 
which  resembles  wax,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
found  on  the  coast  of  Finland. 

Maltha'ctica.  (From  ;iuX0aK^ai,  to  soften.) 
Emollient  medicines. 

Maltheorum.     Common  salt. 

MA'LUM.     1.  A  disease. 

2.  An  apple. 

Malum  mortuum.  A  disease  that  appears 
in  the  form  of  a  pustule,  which  soon  forms  a 
dry,  brown,  hard,  and  broad  crust.  It  is  seldom 
attended  with  pain,  and  remains  fixed  for  a  long 
time  before  it  can  be  detached.  It  is  mostly 
observed  on  the  tibia  and  os  coccygis,  and  some- 
times the  face. 

Malum  pilare.     See  Plica. 

MA'LUS.     See  Pyrus  malus. 

Malus  indica.  Bilumbi  bilhig-bing,  of 
Bontius.  The  Malus  indica—fructu  pentagono 
of  Europeans.  It  is  carefully  cultivated  in  the 
gardens  of  the  East  Indies,  where  it  flowers 
throughout  the  year.  The  juice  of  the  root  is 
cooling,  and  drank  as  a  cure  for  fevers.  The 
leaves  Doiled  and  made  into  a  cataplasm  witli  rice, 
are  famed  in  all  sorts  of  tumours,  and  the  juice 
of  the  fruit  is  used  in  almost  all  external  heats, 
dipping  linen  rags  in  it,  and  applying  them  to  the 
parts.  It  is  drank,  mixed  with  arrack,  to  cure 
diarrhoeas ;  and  the  dried  leaves,  mixed  with 
betel  leaves,  and  given  in  arrack,  are  said  to  pro- 
mote delivery.  The  ripe  fruit  is  eaten  as  a  deli- 
cacy, and  the  unripe  made  into  a  pickle  for  the  use 
of  the  table. 

MA'LVA.  (Malva,  quasi  molva ;  from 
mollis,  soft :  named  from  the  softness  of  its 
leaves.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linna;an  system.  Class,  Monodelphia ;  Or- 
der, Polyandria. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  common 
mallow.      See  Malva  sylvestris. 

Malva  alcea.  Malva  verbenaca.  The 
vervain  mallow.  This  plant  is  distinguished 
from  the  common  mallow,  by  its  leaves  being 
jagged,  or  cut  in  about  the  edges.  It  agrees  in 
virtues  with  the  other  mallows,  but  it  is  the  least 
mucilaginous  of  any.  This,  like  to  the  other 
mallows,  abounds  with  a  mucilage,  and  is  good 
for  pectoral  drinks. 

Malva  arborea.     See  Alcea  rosea. 

Malva  rotundifolia.  Eound-leaved  mal- 
low. The  whole  herb  and  root  possess  similar  vir- 
tues to  the  common  mallow.  Sec  Malva. aylvestris. 

Malva  sylvestris.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  common  mallow.  Malva  vulgaris; 
Malva— caule  erecto  herbaceo,foliis  septemloba- 
tis  aculis,  pedunculis  petiolisque  pilosis.  This 
indigenous  plant  has  a  strong  affinity  to  the  al- 
thaea, both  in  a  botanical  and  a  medical  respect. 
See  Althcea.  The  leaves  and^lowers  are  prin- 
cipally used  in  fomentations,  cataplasms,  and 
emollient  enemas.  The  internal  use  of  the 
leaves  seems  to  be  wholly  superseded  by  the  ra- 
dix althaea. 

Malva  verbenaca.     See  Malva  alcea. 

Malva  vulgaris.     See  Malva  sylvestris. 

Malvavi'scus.     (From  malva,  the  mallow. 
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and  vucus,  glue  :  BO  named  from  its  viscidity,) 
See  Althaa  officinalis. 

MALVERN.  The  village  of  Great  Malvern  has, 
for  many  years,  been  celebrated  for  a  spring  oi 
remarkable  purity,  which  has  acquired  the  name 
of  the  holy  well,  from  the  reputed  sanctity  of  its 
waters,  and  the  real  and  extensive  benefit  Ion" 
derived  in  various  cases  from  its  use, 

The  holy  well  water,  when  first  drawn,  appear! 
quite  clear  and  pellucid,  and  does  not  become 
sensibly  turbid  on  standing.  It  possesses  some- 
what of  an  agreeable  pungency  to  the  taste  • 
but  this  is  not  considerable.  In  other  respects  it 
does  not  dilfcr  in  taste  from  pure  good  water. 

The  contents  of  Malvern  holy  well  are:— 
some  carbonic  acid,  which  is  in  an  uncorabineil 
state,  capable  of  acting  upon  iron,  and  of  giving 
a  little  taste  to  the  water  ;  but  the  exact  quantity 
of  which  has  not  been  ascertained :— a  very 
small  portion  of  earth,  either  lime  or  magnesia, 
united  with  the  carbonic  and  marine  acids :  per- 
haps a  little  neutral  alkaline  salt,  and  a  very 
large  proportion  of  water : — for  we  may  add, 
that,  the  carbonic  acid  perhaps  excepted,  the  fo- 
reign matter  is  less  than  that  of  any  spring- 
water  which  we  use.  No  iron  or  metal  of  any 
kind  is  found  in  it,  though  there  arc  chalybeates 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

It  is  singular  that,  notwithstanding  its  apparent 
parity,  this  water  is  said  not  to  keep  well,  and 
soon  acquires  a  foetid  smell,  by  standing  in  open 
vessels. 

Malvern  water,  like  many  others,  was  at  first 
only  employed  as  an  external  application;  and 
this,  indeed,  is  still  its  principal  use,  though  it  is 
extended,  with  some  advantage,  to  a  few  internal 
diseases.  It  has  been  found  highly  efficacious 
in  painful  and  deep  ulcerations,  the  consequence 
of  a  scrophulous  habit  of  body,  and  which  are 
always  attended  with  much  local  irritation,  and 
often  general  fever.  Applied  to  the  sore,  it  mo- 
derates the  profuscness  of  the  discharge,  corrects 
the  fcotor,  which  so  peculiarly  marks  a  caries  of 
the  bone,  promotes  the  granulating  process,  tad 
a  salutary  exfoliation  of  the  carious  part ;  and  by 
a  long  perseverance  in  this  course,  very  danger- 
ous and  obstinate  cases  have  at  last  been  cured. 
Inflammation  of  the  eye,  especially  the  ophthal- 
mia, which  is  so  troublesome  in  scrophulous  ha- 
bits, often  yields  to  this  simple  application,  and 
we  find  that,  for  a  great  number  of  years,  per- 
sons afflicted  with  sore  eyes  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  resorting  to  Malvern  holy  well.  Ano- 
ther order  of  external  diseases,  for  which  this 
water  is  greatly  celebrated,  is  cutaneous  erup- 
tions ;  even  those  obstinate  cases  of  dry  desqua- 
mations, that  frequently  follow  a  sudden  applica- 
tion of  cold  in  irritable  habits,  are  often  cured  by 
this  remedy.  Where  the  skin  is  hot  and  dry,  it 
remarkably  relieves  the  intolerable  itching  of  her- 
petic disorders,  and  renders  the  surface  of  the 
body  more  cool  and  perspirable.  It  appears, 
however,  from  a  nice  observation  of  Dr.  Wall, 
that  this  method  of  treatment  is  not  so  successful 
in  the  cutaneous  eruptions  of  very  lax  leuco- 
phlegmatic  habits,  where  the  extremities  are 
cold  and  the  circulation  languid  ;  but  that  it  suc- 
ceeds best  where  there  is  unusual  irritation  of  the 
skin,  and  where  it  is  apt  to  break  in  painful  fis- 
sures, that  ooze  out  a  watery  acrid  lymph.  On 
the  first  application  of  this  water  to  an  inflamed 
surface,  it  will  often  for  a  time  increase  the 
pain  and  irritation,  but  these  effects  go  off  in  a 
few  days. 

The  great  benefit  arising  from  using  Malvern 
waters,  as  an  external  remedy,  in  diseases  of  fne 
skin  and  surface  of  the  bodv,  has  led  to  its  ch>' 


liiovroeru  nal  disorders,  andoiien  with 

i  mintage.     Of  these,  the  most  im- 
portant »re  pai"  "f  the  kidneys  and 
,,  the  discharge  of  bloody, 
ine,   the  hectic  fever,   pro- 
,tion  of  the  lungs,  or 
id  irritating  loreson  the  surface  of 
and  also  fistulas  of   long  standing,  that 
11  neglected,  and  have  hecomc  constant 
and.ti                         res. 

,   water  is   in  general  a  perfectly 
may  be  used  with  the  utmost 
external  dressing  for  sores, 
and  as  a  common  drink. 
The  inti  mal  use  ol  Malvern  waters  is  some- 
•tendedat   first  with  a  slight  nausea,   and 
not  anfnquently,  for  the  first  day  or  two;  it  oc- 
casions some  degree   of  drowsiness,  vertigo,    or 
slight   pun  ol  the  head   which  comes  on  a  tew 
mutates  after  drinking  it.     These  symptoms  go 
i  MiruN.lv,   after   a  few  days,    or  may 
readily  he  removed  by  a  mild  purgative.  Tlic  Cl- 
io- u  .iter  on  the  bowels  are  not  at  all  con- 
i  quently  it  purees  briskly  for  a  few  days, 
hut  it  i-  not  uncommon  tor  the  body  to  be  render- 
ed c0.«tn  ,   especially,  as  Dr.  Wall 
who  are  accustomed  to  malt 
In  all  cases,   it   decidedly  increases  the 
mine,   and    the  general  health  of    the 
patient.    The  duration  of  a  course  of  Malvern 
must  vary  very  considerably  on  account  ot 
tli,  differ*  ut  kind-  ol  dial  a-c  for  which  this  spring 
U  A  to. 
MaMB'I.     The   mamiiioe,  iimiiin,   or    toddy- 
irii-.      Ilu.  ine    i.  found  in  dilli  rent  parts  of  the 
\\  isi  Indies,  hul  those  on  the  bland  of  llispaniola 
arc  (In   ln-sl .  from  incisions  made  in  the  branch- 
|.i(.us  discharge  «f  pellucid  litjuor  is  ob- 
tained, which  is  celled  moinin,  or  toddy  wine.    It 
drank  very  sparingly!  because  of  its  very 
diuretic  quality.     It  's  csictmed  as  an  effectual 
preservative  from  (li  i  slone,  as   also  a  solvent  of 
il  when  generated.     There  are  two  species. 
MVMIIXV.      (l)iminulivc  of    mamma,  the 

)     1.  The  breast  of  man. 
2.  The  nipple  of  the  male  and  female  breasts. 
Mwiiuv.     li  i    said,  by  Paulus  /Egincta,  to 
li<  Uu  root  ol  a  plant  which  is  of  a  detergent  qual- 
me  think  it  is  tin'  root  of  the  doronicum  ; 
but  what  it  really  is  cannot  lie  ascertained. 
M  \  MM  A.    See  Bread. 
M  \  M  MARY,     belonging  to  the  br. 
MaMMAM  artery.       Aitiria  miimmtllaris. 
The  intern,  d  mammary  :ii  til  y  il  B  branch  of  the 
off  the  mediastinal,  thymal, 
(mil  pericardial  arteries.      The    external  mamma- 
i  branch  of  the  axillary  artery. 
MAM    viis.      I  nut  mamillaris.     These 
vessels  accompany  the  arteries,  and  evacuate  their 
blood  into  tin  -.ubrl.it  kiii  \  em. 

MAMMK  \.  (So  called  from  its  vernacular 
appellation  in  the  West  Indies,  mamci,  and  al- 
lowed by  l.inii.in-,  because  ol  its  affinity  to  mam- 
ma, a  brea-.!,  alhidiiit:  to  the  shape  ol  its  fruit.) 
genus  ol  plants.  Class,  Polyan- 
«/""  ■  I '  :yma. 

M*-'  licname 

.  which  affardi   a  delicious  fruit  called 

rateful    llavour  when 

I  is  much  cultivated  in  Jamaica,  where  it 

II  m    the    markets   for   one  of  the 

h<  st  hints  .1  the  island. 

MAN.     li  compounded  of  aolids, 

pie,  >nd,  what  distinguishes 


Ma  st  or.ON'.  According  to  Oribasius,  a  kind 
of  sugar  found  in  a  sort  of  c:ine. 

i  ora'na.     See  Origanum  vulgare. 

MANDl'BL'LA.  (From  mando,  to  chew.) 
The  jaw.  See  Manila  in/erior. 

MANDRA'GORA.  (From pavSpa,  a  den,  and 
aytipta,  to  collect :  because  it  grows  about  caves 
and  dens  of  beasts  ;  or  from  the  German  man 
dragen,  bearing  man. )  See  Alropamandi  agora. 

Mandracoki   ik-  (From    ^.avipayopa,  the 

mandrake.)     Wine,  in    which  the   roots  of  the 
male  mandrake  are  infused. 

MANDRAKE,     See  Atropa  mandragoi  a. 

MANDUCATOll.  (From  manduco,  to 
chew.)  A  muscle  which  assists  in  the  action  ot 
chewing. 

M.v'nca.     (Indian.)     The  mango-tree. 

MANGANESE.  This  metallic  substance 
seems,  after  iron,  to  be  the  most  frequently  dif- 
fused metal  through  the  earth  ;  its  ores  are  very 
common.  As  a  peculiar  metal,  it  was  first  no- 
ticed by  Gahn  and  Scheele,  in  thenars  1774  and 
1777.  It  is  always  found  in  the  state  of  an  oxide, 
varying  in  the  degree  of  oxidiscment,.  La  Pey- 
ronie affirmed  that  he  had  found  manganese  in  a 
metallic  state  ;  but  there  was  probably  some  mis- 
take in  his  observation.  The  ores  arc  distinguish- 
ed into  grey  oxide  of  manganese,  black  oxide  of 
manganese,  reddiili  white  oxide  of  manganese, 
and  carbonate  of  manganese.  All  these  combi- 
nations have  an  earthy  texture ;  they  are  very 
ponderous  ;  they  occur  both  amorphous  and  crys- 
tallised ;  and  generally  contain  a  large  quantity 
of  iron.  Their  colour  is  black,  blackish-brown, 
or  grey,  seldom  white.  They  soil  the  fingers 
like  soot.  They  are  sometimes  crystallised  in 
prisms,  tctrahedral,  rhomboidal,  or  striated. 

Properties. — Manganese  is  of  a  whitish  grey 
colour.  Its  fracture  is  granulated,  irregular,  and 
uneven.  It  is  of  a  metallic  brilliancy,  which  it, 
however,  soon  loses  in  the  air.  Its  specific  gra- 
vity is  about  8.  It  is  very  hard  and  extremely 
brittle.  It  is  one  of  the  most  refractory  metals, 
nnd  most  difficult  to  fuse,  requiring  at  least  160° 
of  Wedgwood's  pyrometer,  its  attraction  of  ox- 
ygen is  so  rapid,  that  exposure  to  the  air  is  suffi- 
cient to  render  it  red,  brown,  black,  and  friable, 
in  a  very  short  time  ;  it  can  therefore,  only  be 
kept  under  water,  oil,  or  ardent  spirit.  It  is  the 
most  combustible  of  all  the  metals.  It  decom- 
poses water,  by  means  of  heat,  very  rapidly,  as 
well  as  the  greater  part  of  the  metallic  oxides, 
It  decomposes  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  soluble  in  ni- 
tric acid.  It  is  fusible  with  earths,  and  colour? 
them  brown,  violet,  or  red,  according  to  its  state 
ofoxidisement.  It  frees  from  colour  glasses  tinged 
by  iron.  It  does  not  readily  unite  with  sul- 
phur. It  combines  with  phosphorus.  It  unites 
with  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  and  renders  them 
brittle.  It  unites  to  arsenic  in  close  vessels,  but 
does  not  enter  into  union  with  mercury. 

Manganese,  heated  in  oxygen  or  clorine,  takes 
lire  and  forms  an  oxide  or  chloride.  It  has  been 
thought  difficult  to  decide  on  the  oxides  of  man- 
ganese. 

According  to  Sir  H.  Davy  there  are  two  oxides 
only,  the  olive  and  the  black ;  Mr.  Braude  has 
three,  the  olive,  dark  red,  and  black  ;  1'henard 
has  four,  the  green,  the  white  (in  the  state  of  hy- 
drate,)  the  chesnut-brown,  and  the  black;  Berze- 
lius  has  five,  the  first  grey,  the  second  green,  the 
third  and  fourth  arc  not  well  defined,  and  the  fifth 
is  the  black. 

Two  oxides,  however,  are  well  defined. 

1.  The  lirst  oxide  may  be  obtained  by  dissolv- 
in"  common  black  manganese  in  sulphuric  or  ni- 
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trie  acid,  adding  a  little  sugar,  and  precipitating 
by  solution  of  potassa.  A  white  powder  is  obtain- 
ed, which  being  heated  to  redness  out  of  the  con- 
tact of  air,  becomes  yellow,  puce-coloured,  and, 
lastly,  red-brown.  To  be  preserved,  it  should  be 
■washed  in  boiling  water,  previously  freed  from 
air,  and  then  dried  by  distilling  off  the  moisture 
m  a  retort  filled  with  hydrogen.  The  dark  olive 
oxide,  when  examined  in  large  quantities,  ap- 
pears almost  black  ;  but  when  spread  upon  white 
paper,  its  olive  tint  is  apparent.  It  takes  fire  when 

fently  heated,  increases  in  weight,  and  acquires  a 
rowner  tint.  It  slowly  absorbs  oxygen  from 
the  air,  even  at  common  temperatures.  It  dis- 
solves in  acids  without  effervescence .  The  white 
powder  obtained  above,  is  the  hydrated  protox- 
ide. The  different  tints  which  it  assumes  by  ex- 
posure to  air,  are  supposed  by  Sir  H.  Davy  to 
depend  on  the  formation  of  variable  quantities  of 
the  black-brown  oxide,  which  probably  retains 
the  water  contained  in  the  white  hydrate,  and  is 
hence  deep  puce-coloured. 

2.  The  black  peroxide.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  4.  It 
does  not  combine  with  any  of  the  acids.-  It  yields 
oxygen  when  heated ;  and  by  intense  ignition 
passes  in  a  great  measure  into  the  protoxide. 

Method  of  obtaining  Manganese. — This 
metal  is  obtained  by  mixing  the  black  oxide, 
finely  powdered,  with  pitch;  making  it  into  a 
ball,  and  putting  this  into  a  crucible,  with  pow- 
dered charcoal,  one-tenth  of  an  inch  thick  at  the 
sides,  and  one-fourth  of  an  inch  deep  at  the  bot- 
tom. The  empty  space  is  then  to  be  filled  with 
powdered  charcoal ;  a  cover  is  to  be  luted  on ; 
and  the  crucible  exposed,  for  an  hour,  to  the 
strongest  heat  that  can  be  raised.  Or,  digest  the 
black  oxide  of  manganese  repeatedly,  with  the 
addition  of  one-sixteenth  of  sugar,  in  nitric  acid  ; 
dilute  the  mixture  with  three  times  its  bnlk  of 
water  ;  filter  it,  and  decompose  it  by  the  addition 
of  potassa  ;  collect  the  precipitate,  form  it  into  a 
paste  with  oil,  and  put  it  into  a  crucible,  well  lined 
with  charcoal.  Expose  the  crucible  for  at  least 
two  hours  to  the  strongest  heat  of  a  forge. 

MANGANESIC  ACID.  {Acidum  manga- 
nesium ;  from  manganese,  its  base.)  Chevillot 
and  Edwards  have  ascertained  that  the  carnelion 
mineral  which  is  formed  by  igniting  a  mixture  of 
the  black  oxide  of  manganese  and  nitre,  has  the 
property  of  making  a  neutral  manganesate  of  po- 
tassa. 

Mangel  wursel.  The  root  of  scarcity. 
The  Beta  hybrida  of  Linnaius.  A  plant  of  great 
importance,  as  a  substitute  for  bread  in  periods 
•of  famine.  It  is  cultivated  here  as  green  food  for 
cattle,  especially  milch  cows.  It  has  not  however 
succeeded  so  well  in  this  country  as  in  Germany. 
MANGET,  John  James,  was  born  at  Geneva 
in  1652.  He  originally  studied  for  the  clerical 
profession,  but.  after  five  years'  labour,  his  incli- 
nation to  medical  pursuits  prevailed,  and  he 
made  such  progress,  without  the  aid  of  any  teach- 
er, that  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor  at 
Valence  in  1678.  He  then  commenced  practice 
in  his  native  city,  and  obtained  considerable  re- 
putation, and  refused  many  invitation,  to  go  to 
other  countries.  In  1699  iie  was  appointed  chief 
physician  to  Frederick  III.  afterwards  fust  King  of 
Prussia.  In  his  literary  labours  he  was  indefati- 
gable even  to  the  end  ot  his  life,  which  terminated 
in  his  91st  year.  Among  the  numerous  works 
of  compilation,  executed  by  him,  originality  is 
not  to  be  expected  ;  nor  are  they  remarkable  for 
judgment  or  accuracy,  though  still  sometimes 
useful  for  reference.  He  published  ample  collec- 
tions on  almost  every  subject  connected  with  nae- 
dicine,  besides  improved  editions  of  the  work'-  of 
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Others  :  but  the  most  important  of  his  production 
is  entitled,  "  Bibliotheca  Scriptorum  Medicornih 
veterum  et  recentiorum,"  at  which  he  laboured 
when  at  least  eighty  years  of  age. 

M  ANGI'FERA.  (From  mango,  the  name  of 
the  fruit  which  it  bears.)  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linnteari  system.  Class,  Pen- 
tan  dria ;  Order,  Monogynia.  The  Mango- 
tree. 

Mangifera  indica.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  mango-tree,  which  is  cultivated  all  over 
Asia.  Mangoes,  when  ripe,  are  jnicy,  of  a  good 
flavour,  and  so  fragrant  as  to  perfume  the  air  to 
a  considerable  distance.  They  are  eaten  either 
raw  or  preserved  with  sugar.  Their  taste  is  so 
luscious,  that  they  soon  pall  the  appetite.  The 
unripe  fruits  are  pickled  in  the  milk  of  the  cocoa- 
not,  that  has  stood  until  sour,  with  salt,  capsi- 
cum, and  garlick.  From  the  expressed  juice  is 
prepared  a'wine  ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  ker- 
nel can  be  reduced  to  an  excellent  flour  for  the 
making  of  bread. 
MANGO.  See  Mangifera  indica. 
Mangostana.  See  Garcinia  mangostana. 
Mangosteen.  See  Garcinia  mangostana. 
MA'NIA.  (From  jiaivojiat,  forage.)  Raving 
or  furious  madness.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the 
class  Neuroses ;  and  order  Vesania,  of  Culleir. 
The  definition  of  mania  is  delirium,  unaccompa- 
nied with  fever;  but  this  does  not  seem  alto- 
gether correct,  as  a  delirium  may  prevail  without 
any  frequency  of  pulse  or  fever ;  as  happens 
sometimes  with  women  in  the  hysteric  disease. 
In  mania,  the  mind  is  not  perfectly  master  of  all 
its  functions  ;  it  receives  impressions  from  the 
senses,  which  arc  very  different  from  those  pro^ 
duced  in  health  ;  the  judgment  and  memory  are 
both  lost,  or  impaired,  and  the  irritability  of  the 
body  is  much  diminished,  being  capable,  ss  is 
supposed,  of  resisting  the  usual  morbid  effects  of 
cold,  hunger,  and  watching,  and  being  likewise 
less  susceptible  of  other  diseases  than  before. 

Mania  may  be  said  to  be  a  false  perception  of 
things,  marked  by  an  incoherence,  or  raving, 
and  a  resistance  of  the  passions  to  the  command 
of  the  will,  accompanied,  for  the  most  part,  witb 
a  violence  of  action,  and  furious  resentment  at 
restraint. 

There  are  two  species  of  madness,  viz.  the  me- 
lancholic and  furious. 

Madness  is  occasioned  by  affections  of  flu: 
mind,  such  as  anxiety,  grief,  love,  religion,  ter- 
ror, or  enthusiasm  ;  the  frequent  and  uncurbed  in- 
dulgence in  any  passion,  or  emotions,  and  by  ab- 
struse study.  In  short,  it  may  be  produced  by 
any  thing  that  affects  the  mind  so  forcibly  as  to 
take  off  its  attention  from  all  other  affairs.  Vio- 
lent exercise,  frequent  intoxication,  a  sedentary 
life,  the  suppression  of  periodical  and  occasional 
discharges  and  secretions,  excessive  evacuations, 
and  paralytic  seizures,  are  likewise  enumerated 
as  remote  causes.  Certain  diseases  of  the  febrile 
kind  have  been  found  tooceasion  madness,  where 
their  action  has  been  very  violent.  In  some  cases 
it  proceeds  from  an  hereditary  predisposition. 
Two  constitutions  arc  particularly  the  victims  of 
madness;  the  sanguine  and  melancholic:  by  the 
difference  of  which  its  appearance  is  somewhat 
modified.  Each  species  of  mania  is  accompanied 
with  particular  symptoms.  Those  which  attend 
on  the  melancholic  are  sadness,  dejection  of  spi- 
rits, and  its  attendants.  Those  which  accompany 
an  attack  of  furious  madness,  are  severe  pains  in 
the  head,  redness  of  the  face,  noise  in  the  cars, 
wddness  of  the  countenance,  rolling  and  glisten- 
ins;  of  the  eyes,  grinding  of  the  teeth,  loud  roar- 
ing, violent  exertion  of  strength,  absurd  iccoli*' 


unaccountable  malice  to 
•ilarly  to  the  nearest  relaUves  and 
friends  a  dislike  to  such  places  and  scenes  as  for- 
merly afforded  particular  pleasure,  a  diminution 
..( the  irritability  of  the  body,  with  respect  to  the 
rlects  of  cold,  hunger,  and  watching,  to- 
ith  a  full,  quick  pulse. 

Mania  comes  on  at  different  periods  of  life  ; 
but,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  it  makes  its 
attack  between  thirty  and  forty  years  of  age. 
Females  appear  to  be  more  subject  to  mania  than 
males. 

Dissections  of  maniacal  cases,  Dr.  Thomas  ob- 
serves, most  generally  show  an  effusion  of  water 
into  the  cavities  of  the  brain  ;  but  in  some  cases, 
we  are  able  to  discover  evident  marks  of  previous 
inflammation,  such  as  thickening  and  opacity  of 
the  tunica  arachnoides  and  pia  mater.  In  a  few 
instances,  a  preternatural  hardness  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  brain. 

From  Or.  Greding'i  observations,  it  appears 
that  the  skulls  of  the  greater  number  of  such  per- 
sons are  commonly  very  thick.  Some  he  found 
of  a  most  extraordinary  degree  of  thickness  ;  but 
it  appears  that  the  greater  number  of  insane  peo- 
ple (lie  of  atrophy  and  hydrothorax. 

Thr  treatment  of  madness  is  partly  corporeal, 
partly  mental.     The  leading  indications  under 
the  first  head  aTe  :  to  diminish  vascular  or  nervous 
excitement  when  excessive,  as  in  mania  ;  to  in- 
iliera  when  defective,  as  in  melancholia  ; 
at  the  same  time  guarding  against  the  several  ex- 
citing causes,  and  removing  any  obvious  fault  in 
the  constitution,  or  in  particular  parts,  by  which 
the    brain    may    be    sympathetically    affected. 
Among  the  most  powerful  means  of  lessening  ex- 
citement is  the  abstraction  of  blood,  which  freely 
practised  has  been  often  an  effectual  remedy  in 
recent  cases  and  robust  habits  ;  but  repeated  small 
I  ithei  likely  to  confirm  the  disease: 
■ad  in  those,  who  have  long  laboured  under  it, 
.t  should  merely  be  to  obviate  dangerous 
accumulation  in  the  head,  by  occasionally  with- 
drawing the  requisite  quantity  locally.     Purging 
is  much  more  extensively  applicable  :   where  the 
irtrength  will  admit,  it  may  be  useful  to  make  very 
large  evacuations  in  this  way  ;  and  in  all  cases  it 
should  be  a  rule  to  procure  regular  discharges 
from   the  bowels,    which  are  generally    torpid. 
Calomel  is  mostly  proper,  as  it  may  evacuate  bile 
more  freely,  and  have  other  beneficial  effects  ; 
but  it  usually  requires  the  assistance  of  other  ca- 
thartics.    '1  he  application  of  cold  to  the  head  is 
materially  serviceable   under  increased  excite- 
ini  tit,  :md  some  have  advised  it  to  the  body  gene- 
rally ;   at  any  rate,  the  accumulation  of   heat 
.■should  be  avoided,  and  the  antiphlogistic  regimen 
steadily  observed.     Kinetics  have  sometimes  had 
a  good  effect,  especially  as  influencing  the  mind 
of  the  patient ;   but  to  diminish  excitement,  and 
■  ii'liii ■<■  diaphoresis,  it  will  generally  be  better  to 
-,'ue  merely  nauseating  doses  ;   and  occasionally 
•  heir  operation  may  be   promoted  by  the  tepid 
b.ith  ;   i  vcii  the  hot  bath  has  been  found  usefu' 
producing  great  relaxation,  and  rendering  the  pa- 
tient more  tractable.  Digitalis  may  be  emr*yed 
with  advantage  from  its  sedative  power,  exerted 
« -pcci.illy  on  the  circulation,  pushing  U  till  some 
obvious  effect  is  produced.     Narcotics,  partial* 
larly  opium,  have  been  much  useV,  but  certainly 
.ire  not   indiscriminately  proper;   where  there  is 
I  the  vessels  of  the  l*ad,  they  may  even 
in   uiisrliiif  ;   and  where  «rganic  disease  exists, 
Ihey  will  probably  onlv  palliate  :  whenever  re- 
>  dd  be  large,  such  as  may 
ccp,  and  if  no  mitigation  of  the  disease 
appear,  it  maybe  better  not  to  persevere  in  them. 
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carried  gradually  to  a  very  considerable  extent. 
Blisters  and  other  means  of  lessening  fulness  and 
irritation  in  the  brain,  should  not  be  neglected, 
where  circumstances  indicate  their  use. — In  the 
melancholic,  on  the  other  hand,  where  there  is 
rather  a  deficiency  of  excitement,  it  is  necessary 
to  direct  a  more  generous  diet,  nutritious  and  easy 
of  digestion,  as  the  stomach  is  usually  weak,  with 
a  moderate  quantity  of  some  fermented  liquor, 
and  medicines  of  a  tonic  or  even  stimulant  nature, 
especially  ammonia,  to  relieve  flatulence  and 
acidity.  Attention  should  be  paid  to  the  bowels, 
and  to  maintain  the  function  of  the  skin,  &c.  The 
utility  of  the  cold  bath  seems  questionable  in  me- 
lancholies ;  though  it  may  occasionally  arrest  i 
paroxysm  of  mania.  Regular  exercise  may  con- 
tribute materially  to  improve  the  health  ;  and 
even  hard  labour  has  been  often  signally  useful  in 
a  convalescent  state,  particularly  to  those  accus- 
tomed to  it.  If  the  mental  derangement  super- 
vened on  the  stoppage  of  any  evacuation,  or  the 
metastasis  of  any. other  disorder  ;  or  appear  con- 
nected with  a  scrophulous  or  syphilitic  taint : 
proper  remedies  to  restore  the  former,  or  remove 
the  tatter,  should  be  exhibited  :  and  in  some  in- 
stances trepanning  has  relieved  the  brain  from  lo- 
cal irritation.  la  the  management  of  the  insane, 
it  is  necessary  to  inspire  a  certain  degree  of  awe 
from  a  conviction  of  superior  power,  and  at  the. 
same  time  seek  to  gain  their  confidence  and  af- 
fection by  steadiness  and  humanity.  Some  re- 
straint is  often  necessary  for  the  security  of  the 
patient,  or  of  others,  carefully  watching,  or  even 
confining  them,  if  they  threaten  the  lives  of  their 
attendants.  When  they  refuse  to  take  food,  or 
medicine,  or  any  thing  which  appears  absolutely 
necessary,  coercion  is  proper,  or  sometimes  these 
caprices  may  be  overcome  by  stratagem  ;  or  ex- 
citing uneasy  sensations  by  the  motion  of  a  swing, 
whirling  chair,  &c.  In  order  to  remove  any  de- 
ranged association  of  ideas,  it  will  be  right  to 
endeavour  to  occupy  their  minds  with  some 
agreeable  and  regular  train  of  thought,  cheer- 
ful music,  poetry,  narrative,  the  elementary  parts 
of  geometry,  &c.  according  to  their  previous 
inclinations  ;  to  lead  them  gradually  to  their 
former  habits,  and  the  society  of  their  friends, 
engage  them  in  rural  sports,  take  them  to  public 
amusements,  the  watering  places,  &c.  but  with 
as  little  appearance  of  desigp  as  possible. 

Maniguetta.     See  Jmomum  granum  Pa- 
rodist. 
MA'NIHOT.     Se«  Jatropha  manihot. 
MANI'PULUS     (Quod  manum  impleat,  be- 
cause it  fills  thp  oand. )     A  handful. 

ManjapuWERam.  A  common  tree  in  the 
West  Ind>-'s>  the  flowers  of  which  are  distilled, 
and  the^ater  used  against  inflammations  of  the 
eyes. 

yA'NNA.  (From  mano,  a  gift,  Syrian  ;  it 
K'ing  the  food  given  by  God  to  the  children  of 
Israel  in  the  wilderness  :  or  from  mahna,  what  is 
it  ?  an  exclamation  occasioned  by  their  wonder  at 
its  appearance.)     See  Fraxinus  ornus. 

Manna  brigantiaca.     A  species  of  manna 
brought  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Brianconois, 
in  Dauphiny. 
Manna  calabrina.     Calabrian  manna. 
Manna  canulata.    Flaky  manna,  or  manna 
concreted  on  straw,  or  chips. 

Manna  thuris.  A  coarse  powder  of  oliba- 
num. 

Manmfera  arbor.  (From  manna,  and 
fero,  to  bear.)     See  Fraxinu*  ornus. 

Makso'rius.  (From  mando,  to  chew. )  The 
massetcr  muffle. 


MAR 

Manti  'i.e.    The  name  of  a  bandage 

MANUS.  The  hand.  This  consists  of  the 
carpus,  metacarpus,  and  fingers. 

Ma'kos  dei.  1.  A  name  of  a  resolvent  plaster, 
described  by  Lemery. 

2.  An  old  name  of  opium. 

MAPLE.     See  Acer  pseudoplatanus. 

Mara'nda.  A  species  of  myrtle,  growing  in 
tbe  island  of  Ceylon,  a  decoction  of  the  leaves 
of  which  is  said  to  be  excellent  against  the 
venereal  disease. 

MARA'NTA.  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linntean  system.  Class,  Monan- 
dria;  Order,  Monogynia. 

2.  The  name  of  the  Indian  arrow-root  of  which 
there  arc  three  species,  the  Arundinacea,  Ga- 
langa,  and  Comesa,  all  of  them  herbaceous,  pe- 
rennial exotics  of  the  Indies,  kept  here  in  hot- 
houses for  curiosity ;  they  have  thick,  knotty, 
creeping  roots,  crowned  with  long,  broad,  arun- 
dinaceous  leaves,  ending  in  points,  and  upright 
stalks  half  a  yard  high,  terminated  by  bunches 
of  monopetalous,  ringent,  five-parted  flowers. 
They  are  propagated  by  parting  the  roots  in 
spring,  and  planting  them  in  pots  of  light  rich 
earth,  and  then  plunging  them  in  the  bark-bed. 

Maranta  arundinacea.  The  root  of  this 
species,  commonly  called  arrow-root,  is  used  by 
the  Indians  to  extract  the  virus  communicated  by 
their  poisoned  arrows,  from  whence  it  has  obtain- 
ed its  name.  It  is  cultivated  in  gardens  and  pro- 
vision-grounds in  the  West  Indies  ;  and  the  starch 
is  obtained  from  it  by  the  following  process: — 
The  roots,  when  a  year  old.  are  dug  up,  well 
washed  in  water,  and  then  beaten  in  a  Targe  deep 
wooden  mortar,  to  a  pulp  ;  this  is  thrown  into  a 
large  tub  of  clean  water :  the  whole  is  then  well 
stirred,  and  the  fibrous  part  rung  out  by  the  hands, 
and  thrown  away.  The  nfilky  liquor  being 
passed  through  a  hair  sieve,  or  coarse  cloth,  is 
suffered  to  settle,  and  the  clear  water  drained  off. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  is  a  white  mass,  which 
is  again  mixed  with  clean  water,  and  drained  : 
lastly,  the  mass  is  dried  on  sheets  in  the  sun,  and 
is  pure  starch. 

Arrow-root  contains,  in  small  bulk,  a  greater 
proportion  of  nourishment  than  any  other  yet 
Known.  The  powder,  boiled  in  water,  forms  a 
very  pleasant  transparent  jelly,  very  superior  to 
that  of  sago  or  tapioca,  and  is  much  recommended 
as  a  nutritious  diet  for  children  and  invalids.  The 
jelly  is  made  in  the  following  manner— to  a  des- 
sert-spoonful of  powder,  add  as  much  cold  water 
as  will  make  it  into  a  pastt ;  then  pour  on  half  a 
pint  of  boiling  water :  stir  it  briskly^  anj  boil  it  a 
few  minutes,  when  it  will  becon*  a  clear  smooth 
jelly  ;  a  little  sugar  and  sherry  win*. may  be  added 
for  debilitated  patients,  but  for  infant  a  drop  or 
two  of  essence  of  caraway-seeds  or  cinnamon,  is 
preferable,  wine  being  very  liable  to  income 
acescent  in  the  stomachs  of  infants,  and  thus  dis- 
agree with  the  bowels.  Fresh  milk,  either  alo»e 
or  diluted  with  water  may  be  substituted  for  the 
water.  For  very  debilitated  frames,  and  espe- 
cially for  ricketty  children,  this  jelly  blended  with 
an  animal  jelly,  as  that  of  the  stag's  horn  (rasura 
cornu  cervi,)  affords  a  more  nutritious  diet  than 
arrow-root  alone,  which  may  be  done  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner :— Boil  half  an  ounce  of  stag's 
horn  shavings,  in  a  pint  of  water,  for  fifteen  mi- 
nutes ;  then  strain  and  add  two  dessert-spoonsful 
of  arrow-root  powder,  previously  well-mixed 
with  a  tea-cupful  of  water  ;  stir  them  briskly  to- 
gether, and  boil  them  for  a  few  minutes.  It  the 
child  should  be  much  troubled  with  flatulency, 
iwo  or  three  drops  of  essence  of  caraway-seeds, 
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or  a  little  grated  nutmeg  may  be  added  ;  but  tur 
adults,  port  wine,  or  brandy,  will  answer  lust. 

Maranta  galasga.  The  smaller: 
The  mots  of  this  plant  are  used  medicinally  ;  two 
kinds  of  galangal  are  mentioned  in  the  pharma- 
copoeias ;  the  greater  galangal  obtained  from  the 
Kcempferia  galanga  ot  Linnu-us,  and  the  smaller 
galangal,  the  root  of  the  Maranta  galunga  ■ 
caulino  simplicifoliis  lanccolatis  lubatttilwut 
of  Linnasus.  The  dried  root  is  brought  from 
China,  in  pieces  from  an  inch  to  two  in  length 
scarcely  half  so  thick,  branched,  lull  of  knots 
andjoints,  with  several  circular  rings  of  a  reddish- 
brown  colour  on  the  outside,  and  brownish  within. 
It  has  an  aromatic  smell,  not  very  grateful,  and 
an  unpleasant,  bitterish,  hot,  biting  taste.  It  wag 
formerly  much  used  as  a  warm  stomachic  bitter, 
and  generally  ordered  in  bitter  infusions.  It  is 
now,  however,  seldom  employed. 

MARASMUS.  (From  papmvw,  to  grow 
lean.)  Emaciation.  1.  A  wasting  away  of  the 
flesh,  without  fever  or  apparent  disease.  See 
Atrophia. 

2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  diseases  in  Good'g 
Nosology.  Class,  Henuetica;  Order,  Dystheti- 
ca.  Emaciation.  It  embraces  four  species,  viz. 
Marasmus  atrophia,  climactericus,  tabes, 
phthisis. 

Marathri'tes.  ( From /lapaflpnv,  fennel.)  A 
vinous  infusion  of  fennel ;  or  wine  impregnated 
with  fennel. 

MARATHROPHY'LLUM.  (From  ^aQpov, 
fennel,  and  <pv\\ov,  a  leaf:  so  named  because  its 
leaves  resemble  those  of  the  common  fennel.) 
See  Peucedanum  officinale. 

Mara'thrum.  (From  jiapatvu),  to  wither :  so 
called  because  its  stalk  and  flowers  wither  in  the 
autumn. )     See  Anethum  faeniculum. 

Marathrum  sylvestre.  See  Peucedanum 
officinale. 

MARBLE.  A  species  of  limestone  or  carbo- 
nate of  lime.  Powdered  marble  is  used,  in 
pneumatic  medicine,  to  give  out  carbonic  acid 
gas. 
MARC  A  SITE.  See  Bismuth. 
MARCESCENS.  Withering,  decaying:  ap- 
plied to  the  perianths  of  the  Pyrus  communit, 
and  Mespilus  germanica. 

MARCHANTIA.  (Named  after  Marchant, 
who  wrote  several  Essays  on  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy  of  Science,  1713.)  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants.  Class,  Cryptogamia;  Order, 
Alga. 

Marchantia  polymorpha.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  liver- wort.  Hepatica  terrestris; 
Jecoraria.  A  plant  very  common  in  this  country. 
It  has  a  penetrating  though  mild  pungency,  and 
bitter  taste,  sinking,  as  it  were,  into  the  tongue: 
It  is  recommended  as  an  aperient,  resolvent,  and 
antiscorbutic,  and  though  seldom  used  in  this 
country,  appears  to  be  a  plant  of  no  inconsidera- 
ble virtue. 

MARCO'RES.  (Marcores,  pi.  of  marcor; 
from  marceo,  to  become  lean.)  Universal  ema- 
ciation. The  first  order  in  the  class  Cachexia, 
of  Cullen's  Nosology. 
MAWESTAIL.  See  Hippuris  vulgaris. 
MARG\.RI'TA.  (From  margalith,  Rab.) 
The  pearl,  l.  The  pearl.  Perla;  Unio.  A 
small,  calcaret^s  concretion,  of  a  bright  transpa- 
rent whiteness,  £->und  on  the  inside  of  the  shell, 
Concha  margariUfera  of  Linnaeus,  or  mother- 
of-pearl  fish.  Pearl*  are  very  highly  prized. 
They  consist  of  alternating  concentric  layers  of 
membrane  and  carbonate  of  lime.  They  were 
formerly  exhibited  as  antacids. 
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ID.     (   Icidummargariti- 

so  called  from 

When 

iap  made  of  pork-grease  and  po- 

tassain  a  large  quantity  of  water,  one  part  isdis- 

..  Inlc-  another  part  is  precipitated  in  the 

form  »f  lereral  brilliant  pelleU.    These  are  sepa- 

intity  of  water, 

ami  then  dried  on  a  filter.    They  are  nowdis- 

volvci  in  boiling  alkohol,  sp.  gr.  0.820,  from 

which,  a-  ItCOols,  thl  :,ee  falls  down 

n    this   with  dilute   muriatic 

i     a   peculiar   kind,   which 

■  "vcrer,  call*  margarine,   or 

!.     It   mii-t  he  well 

with  water,  dissolved  in  boiling  alkohol, 

from  •rhicb  it  u  recovered  in  the  same  crystalline 

pearly  form,  when  the  solution  cools. 

in-  arid  i--  pearly  white,  and  tasteless, 
ble,  and  a  little  similar  to  that  of 

melted  wax.  Iti  ipedflc  gravity  is  inferior  to 
Water.  It  nulls  at  134°  F.  into  a  very  limpid, 
colourless  liquid,  which  crystallises  on  cooling, 
into  brilliant  needlei  of  the  finest  white.    It  is  in- 

fohihlc  in  water,  hut  very  soluble  in  alkohol,  ip. 
gr.  0.800.     Com  margaric  acid  has  no  action  on 

ai  nt  litmns ;  hut  wln-n  heated 

•often  without  meltihg,  (he  blue  was  reddened. 

It  combines  with  the  salifiable  bases,  and  forms 

neutral  compounds.  Two  orders  ofmargaratei  are 

formed,tl  U  land  the  rupermargar'ates, 

tin-  former  being  converted  into  the  latter,  by 

intity   of    water   on    them. 

Other  Pats  bcsidei  that  of  the  hog  yield  this  sub- 

stance. 

Thai  of  man  i.->  obtained  older  three  different 

I.  In  ntv  fine  long  needles,  disposed  in 

fiat  stars,    !  In  very  fine  and  very  short  needles, 

roved  figures,  like  those  of  the  margaric 

an. I  ni  carcases.    3.  in  very  large  brilliant  crys- 

rimilar  to  the  margaric  acid 

oi  the  hog.    The  margaric  acids  of  man  and  the 

ruble  each  other  ;  ai  do  those  of  the  oi 

beep  ,  and  i  i  and  the  jaguar. 

Tin-  compounds  with  the  bases,  are  real  soaps. 

.nun   in   alkohol   affords   the  transparent 

soap  ol  t in ^  country. 

UGOLI).    See  Calendula  officinalis. 
( 'altha  paluttrit. 
MARINE.     (Miniums,  from  marc,  the  sea.) 

int  in  nl.    See  Mm  iatic  arid. 

lit.      See  Soilir  muriOS. 

v  plant  in  the  island  of  St. 
.    a  distilled  water  from  the  tops  i-  held 
m  in  the  stomach. 
m  IRJ  s<'  \-      Vn  excrescence  about  the  anus, 
•  ir  thi  oi  tumefaction. 

hi  M.      The  Ml  ,  i  in  talux  fiulicosa. 
M  \l!lni:  \\l.     Bee  Origanum. 
M  \i:.iui;  \  n  \.    See  Origanum. 
M  wtl.K.     See  Umesto 
"VI  \K  M  \1.  \|)|, .     The  pulp  of  quinces,  or  any 
other  iiuit,  bulbil  lulu  a  consistence  with  homy. 
rVLsRM  shine.) 

An  appi  |  ratline,  flasfi- 

I  nun  iiiunutir,  marble  :   m> 
named  bi  i   like  marbl 

thus  molt  it. 
VI  ARMOR.     Mai 

hate  of 
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Marmo'reus   rAHTAP.rs.    The  hardest 
Ctes  of  human  calculus. 

Makmork;e.  An  affection  of  the  eyes,  in 
which  sparks  and  (lashes  of  lire  are  supposed  to 
present  themselves. 

Maroco'si  im'm.  A  purgative  extract  made  of 
the  marum  and  cost  us  ;  originally  made  by  Min- 
dererus. 

MARROW.  Medulla.  The  fat  substance 
secreted  by  the  small  arteries  of  its  proper  mem- 
brane ;  and  contained  in  the  medullary  cavities  of 
the  long  cylindrical  bones.     See  Bone. 

Marrow,  spinal.     See  Medulla  spinalis. 

Marrubia'strum.  The  Balole  nigra,  or 
stinking  iiorehound. 

MARRUBIUM.  (From  marrob,  a  bitter  juice, 
Heb.)  Horehound.  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linna-an  system.  Class,  Didyna- 
mia  ;  Order,  Uymnosptrmia. 

2.  The  pharinacopajial  name  of  the  common 
horehound.     See  Marrubium  vulgare. 

Marrubium  album.  See  Marrubium  vul- 
gare. 

Marrubium  alysson.  Alyssum.  Galen's 
madwort.     It  is  supposed  to  be  diaphoretic. 

Marrubium  aquaticum.  Water  horehound  ; 
opening,  corroborant. 

Marrubium  hisi>anicum,  or  Spanish  hore- 
hound.    See  Marrubium  verticillatum. 

Marrubium  nigrum  fietidum.  The  black, 
stinking  horehound,  or  Balote  nigra. 

Marrubium  verticileatum.  Marrubium 
hispanicum.  The  Sideritis  syriaca,  or  base 
horehound. 

Marrubium  vulgare.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  common  horehound.  Marrubium 
album  ;  Marrubium — dentibtts  calycinis,  seta- 
ccis  uncinates  of  Linntens.  The  leaves  of  this 
indigenous  plant  have  a  moderately  strong  smell 
of  the  aromatic  kind,  but  not  agreeable  ;  which, 
by  drying,  is  improved  ;  and  in  keeping  for 
some  months  i<,  in  great  part,  dissipated;  theii 
taste  is  very  bitter,  penetrating,  diffusive;  and 
durable  in  the  mouth.  That  horehound  po>^ 
some  share  of  medicinal  power,  may  be  inferred 
from  its  sensible  qualities  ;  but  its  virtues  do  not 
appear  to  be  clearly  ascertained".  It  is  a  favour- 
ite remedy  with  the  common  people  in  coughs 
and  asthmas.  The  usual  dose  is  from  half  an 
ounce  to  au  ounce,  in  infusion,  two  or  three 
times  a-day.  The  dose  of  the  extract  is  Iroro 
gr.  x.  to 

MARS.  The  mythological  and  alcheoiiutical 
name  of  iron. 

Mars  alkalizatvs.  One  of  the  alkalies 
with  an   admixture  of  iron. 

Mars  sapcharati  s.  Iron  mixed  with  starch 
and  melted  w 

Mars  solubii.is.     Ferruin  tartarizatum. 

Mars  suli'Huratus.  Iron  tilings,  and  ettlphur 
deflagrated. 

Marseilles  hart-irorl.     See  Seseli  tortuosum. 

Marsh-niallotr.     See  Althaa  officinali*. 

Marsh  trefoil.     See  Menyunthes  trifoliata. 

MARSI'PIA'LIS.  (From   marsupivm,  a 

purse:     so  named   from    its  resemblance.)     Sei 
Obliiratur  inti  run". 

Martagon  lily.    See  Lilium  martagon. 

MARTIAL.     (Martialis;  from  Mars,  iron.) 
times  used  to  express  preparations  of  iron, 
eh  as  are  impregnated   therewith;  as   the 
Martini  Regidus  ol  an)  n 

,al  elhiops.     The  protoxyde  of  iron. 

Martial  salts.     Salts  of  iron. 

Martia'toh  ungotbntum.     SnlliTs'  oinU 
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Ma 'rtis  limatura  pr^parata.  Purified 
filings  of  iron. 

MARTYN,  John,  was  born  in  1699.  His 
father,  being  in  a  mercantile  station  in  London, 
he  was  intended  to  succeed  in  this,  which  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  neglected  ;  but  his  taste 
for  literature  led  him  to  devote  much  of  the 
night  to  study.  His  partiality,  however,  was 
particularly  directed  to  botany,  and  he  made 
many  experiments  on  the  germination  of  seeds, 
&c.  When  about  22  years  of  age,  he  became 
secretary  of  a  botanical  society,  and  proved  one 
of  its  most  active  members:  three  years  after, 
he  was  admitted  into  the  Royal  Society,  and 
many  of  his  papers  appeared  in  the  Philosophi- 
cal Transactions,  of  which  he  subsequently  took 
a  part  in  the  Abridgment.  At  what  period  he 
changed  to  the  medical  profession  is  not  known. 
In  1726,  he  published  his  tables  of  officinal  plants, 
disposed  according  to  Ray's  system.  Having 
given  public  lectures  on  botany  in  London  with 
much  approbation,  he  was  thought  qualified  to 
teach  that  science  at  Cambridge  ;  and  according- 
ly, in  the  following  year,  he  delivered  the  first 
course  ever  heard  in  that  university.  In  1730,  he 
entered  at  Emanuel  college,  with  an  intention 
of  graduating  in  physic  ;  but  this  was  soon  aban- 
doned on  his  marriage,  and  from  the  necessary 
attendance  to  his  profession  in  London.  On  the 
death  of  the  botanical  professor  at  Cambridge, 
Air.  Martyn  was  appointed  to  succeed  him  in  the 
beginning  of  1733;  but  he  continued  lecturing 
only  two  or  three  years,  owing  to  the  want  of 
sufficient  encouragement,  and  especially  of  a 
botanic  garden  there.  In  1741,  he  published  a 
.-■plendid  quarto  edition  of  Virgil's  Georgics, 
in  which  much  new  light  was  thrown  on  the 
natural  history  of  that  author.  Dr.  Halley 
having  assisted  him  in  the  astronomical  part ; 
this  was  followed  by  the  Bucolics,  on  the  same 
plan.  In  1752,  he  retired  from  practice,  and 
about  nine  years  after  resigned  his  professorship 
in  favour  of  his  son,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Martyn ; 
in  consequence  of  whose  election  he  presented 
his  botanical  library,  of  above  200  volumes,  with 
his  drawings,  herbarium,  &c.  to  the  university. 
He  died  in  1768. 

MA'RUM.  (From  mar,  Hebrew  for  bitter  : 
so  named  from  its  taste.)  Several  species  of 
teucrium  were  so  named. 

Marum  <,creticum.     See  Teucrium  marum. 

Marum  striacum.  (From  mar,  bitter,  He- 
brew.)    See  Teucrium  marum. 

Marum  verum.    See  Teucrium  marum. 

Marum  vulgare.     See  Thymus  mastichina. 

Ma'rvisum.    Malmsey  wine. 

MA'SCHALE.    UaaxaXi-     The  arm-pit. 

Maschali'ster.  (From  /lair^qXi^p.)  The 
second  vertebra  of  the  back. 

MASCULUS.  There  are  two  sexes  of  ani- 
mals and  vegetables,  the  male  and  the  female. 
The  male  of  animals  is  distinguished  by  his  pecu- 
liar genital  organs,  and  the  analogy  is  carried  to 
vegetables.  A  flower  is  called  a  male  flower, 
winch  has  stamina  only,  which  are  reckoned  by 
the  sexualists  to  be  the  male  organ. 

Ma'slach.  A  medicine  of  the  opiate  kind,  in 
use  among  the  Turks. 

MaspetUM.    The  leaf  of  the  asafoetida  plant. 

MA'SSA.  (From  pacou,  to  blend  together.) 
A  mass.  A  term  generally  applied  to  the  com- 
pound out  of  which  pills  are  to  be  formed. 

Massa  carnea  jacobi  sylvii.  See  Flexor 
longus  digitorum  pedis. 

MaSsai.is.    An  old  name  for  mercury. 

MASSETER.  (From  paeaanuai,  to  chew  ; 
Vrause  it  assists  in  chewing.)    Zigomato-ma.r- 
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Main,  of  Dumas.  A  muscle  of  the  lower  j?*rf 
situated  on  the  side  of  the  face.  It  is  a  abort 
thick  muscle,  which  arises,  by  fleshy  and  tendi- 
nous fibres,  from  the  lower  edge  of  the  malar 
process  of  the  maxillary  bone,  the  lower  hori- 
zontal edge  of  the  os  mala;,  and  the  lower  ed?t 
of  the  zygomatic  process  of  the  temporal  bone 
as  far  backwards  as  the  eminence  belonging  to 
the  articulation  of  the  lower  jaw.  From  some 
little  interruption  in  the  fibres  of  this  muscle 
at  their  origin,  some  writers  describe  it  as  ari- 
sing by  two,  and  others  by  three  distinct  portions 
or  heads.  The  two  layers  of  fibres  of  which  it 
seems  to  be  composed,  cross  each  other  as  they 
descend,  the  external  layer  extending  backwards 
and  the  internal  one  slanting  forwards.  It  is  in- 
serted into  the  basis  of  the  coronoid  process, 
and  into  all  that  part  of  the  lower  jaw  which 
supports  the  coronoid  and  condyloid  processes. 
Its  use  is  to  raise  the  lower  jaw,  and,  by  means 
of  the  above-mentioned  decussation,  to  move 
it  a  little  forwards  and  backwards  in  the  act  of 
chewing. 

MASSICOT.    The  yellow  oxide  of  lead. 

Ma'ssoy  cortex.     See  Cortex  maisoy. 

MASTERWORT.     See  Imperatoria. 

MASTIC.     See  Pistachia  lentiscus. 

MASTICATION.  (Masticatio;  from  mat- 
tico,  to  chew.)  Chewing.  A  natural  function. 
It  embraces  the  seizing,  catching,  or  taking  the 
food,  the  chewing  and  the  insalivation.  The 
organs  for  taking  in  food  are  the  superior  cxtre* 
mities  and  the  mouth. 

The  mouth  is  the  oval  cavity  formed  above, 
by  the  palate  and  the  upper  jaw  ;  below,  by  the 
tongue  and  the  lower  jaw  ;  on  the  sides,  by  the 
cheeks  ;  behind,  by  the  velum  of  the  palate  and 
the  pharynx  ;  and  in  front  by  the  lips. 

The  dimensions  of  the  mouth  are  variable  in 
different  persons,  and  are  susceptible  of  an  en- 
largement in  every  direction ;  downwards,  by 
lowering  the  tongue  and  separating  the  jaws; 
transversely,  by  the  distension  of  the  cheeks,  and 
from  the  front  backward,  by  the  motion  of  the 
lips,  and  of  the  velum  of  the  palate. 

The  jaws  determine  most  particularly  the  form 
and  dimensions  of  the  mouth ;  the  superior  jaw 
makes  an  essential  part  of  the  face,  and  moves 
only  along  with  the  head  ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
inferior  possesses  a  very  great  mobility. 

The  jaws  are  furnished  with  small,  very  hard 
bodies,  called  teeth. 

The  edge  of  the  socket  is  covered  with  a  thick 
layer,  fibrous,  resisting,  denominated  gum. 

We  ought  to  consider  in  the  parts  that  contri- 
bute to  the  apprehension  of  aliments,  the  muscles 
that  move  the  jaws,  and  particularly  the  inferior. 
The  same  thing  takes  place  with  the  tongue,  the 
numerous  motions  of  which  have  a  great  influence 
on  the  dimensions  of  the  mouth. 

Mechanism  of  the  taking  of  food.— Nothing 
is  simpler  than  the  taking  in  of  aliments :  it  con- 
sists in  the  introduction  of  alimentary  substances 
into  the  mouth.  For  this  purpose  the  hands 
seize  the  aliments  and  divide  them  into  small  por- 
tions susceptible  of  being  contained  in  the  mouth, 
and  introduce  them  into  it  either  directly  or  by 
means  of  proper  instruments. 

But,  in  order  to  their  being  received  into  this 
cavity,  the  jaws  must  separate  ;  in  other  word*, 
the  mouth  opens. 

In  many  cases,  when  the  food  is  introduced 
into  the  mouth,  the  jaws  come  together  to  retain 
it,  and  assist  in  mastication,  or  deglutition;  but 
frequently  the  elevation  of  the  inferior  jaw  con- 
tributes to  the  taking  of  the  food.  We  have  an 
example  of  it  when  one  bites  into  fruit :  then  the 


are  thrust  into  the  alimentary  substance 
in  oppoiite  directions,  and,  acting  as  the  blades 
of  scissors,  they  detach  a  portion  of  the  mass. 

Thi»  motion  is  produced,  principally  by  the 
contraction  of  the  elevated  muscles  of  the  lower 
jaw,  which  represents  a  lever  of  the  third  kind, 
the  pouter  of  which  is  at  the  insertion  of  the 
elevating  muscles,  the  point  of  support  at  the 
articulation  temporo-maxillary,  and  the  resistance 
in  the  substance  upon  which  the  teeth  act.  The 
volume  of  the  body  placed  between  the  incisors 
has  an  influence  upon  the  force  by  which  it  may 
be  pressed.  If  it  is  small  the  power  will  be 
much  greater,  for  all  the  elevating  muscles  are  in- 
serted perpendicularly  to  the  jaw,  and  the  whole 
of  their  force  is  employed  in  moving  the  lever 
thai  it  represents  ;  if  the  volume  of  the  body  is 
such  that  it  can  hardly  enter  the  mouth,  though 
it  presents  very  little  resistance,  the  incisors  will 
not  enter  it,  for  the  masseter,  the  temporal,  and 
the  internal  pterygoid  muscles,  are  inserted  very 
obliquely  into  the  Jaw,  whence  results  the  loss  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  force  that  they  develope 
in  contracting.  When  the  efforts  of  the  muscles 
of  the  jaws  are  not  sufficient  to  detach  a  portion 
of  the  alimentary  mass,  the  hand  so  acts  upon  it 
us  to  separate  it  from  the  portion  retained  by  the 
teeth.  On  the  other  hand,  the  posterior  muscles 
of  the  neck  draw  the  head  strongly  back,  and 
from  the  combination  of  these  efforts  results  the 
separation  of  a  portion  of  the  food  which  remains 
in  the  mouth.  In  this  mode  the  incisors  and  eye 
teeth  are  generally  employed ;  the  grinders 
arc  rarely  used.  By  the  succession  of  these 
motions  of  taking  food  the  mouth  is  filled,  and 
on  account  of  the  suppleness  of  the  cheeks, 
and  the  easy  depression  of  the  tongue,  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  food  may  be  accumulated 
in  it. 

When  the  mouth  is  full,  the  velum  of  the  palate 
is  lowered,  its  inferior  edge  is  applied  upon  the 
most  distant  part  of  the  base  of  the  tongue,  so  that 
all  communication  is  intercepted  between  the 
mouth  and  the  pharynx. 

Independently  of  what  we  have  said  of  the 
mouth,  in  respect  to  taking  the  food,  to  conceive 
its  usei  in  mastication  and  insalivation,  it  is  useful 
to  remark  that  fluids  abound  in  the  mouth  pro- 
ceeding from  different  sources.  First,  the  mucous 
membrane  which  covers  its  sides  secretes  an  abun- 
dant mucosity  :  numerous  isolated,  or  agglome- 
rated follicles  that  are  observed  in  the  interior 
of  the  cheeks,  at  the  junction  of  the  lips  with  the 
-urn-,  upon  the  back  of  the  tongue,  on  the  ante- 
rior aspect  of  the  velum  and  the  uvula,  pour  con- 
tinually the  liquid  that  they  form  into  the  internal 
surface  of  the  mouth.  The  same  thing  takes 
place  with  mucous  glands,  which  exist  in  great 
number  in  the  interior  of  the  cheeks  and  palate. 

Lastly,  there  is  poured  into  the  mouth,  the  sa- 
liva secreted  by  six  glands,  three  on  each  side,  and 
which  bear  the  name  of  parotid  nub-maxillary 
and  tub-lingual.  The  first,  placed  between  the 
external  ear  and  the  jaw,  have  each  a  secreting 
canal  which  opens  on  the  level  of  the  second 
small  superior  grinder  ;  each  maxillary  gland  has 
ouc  which  terminates  on  the  sides  of  the  b>a- 
■Mati  of  the  tOgM,  near  which  those  of  the  sub- 
lingual glands  open. 

'I""l-    an  probably   variable    in    their 
physical   and  chemical  properties   according  to 
which  they  arc  formed  ;  but  the 
distinction  has  not  v,t  i„,  „  attabliahad  by  die- 
el  experiments;  th4  mixture  under 
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without  suffering  any  change  ;  the  others,  on  til's 
contrary,  remain  a  considerable  time  in  it,  and 
undergo  important  modifications. 
The  first  are  the  soft  sorts  of  food,  or  nearly  li- 

?uid,  of  which  the  temperature  is  little  different 
rom  that  of  the  body  ;  the  second  are  the  ali- 
ments, which  are  hard,  dry,  fibrous,  and  those 
whose  temperature  is  more  or  less  different  from 
what  is  proper  for  the  animal  economy.  They 
are  both  in  common,  however,  appreciated  by  the 
organs  of  taste  in  passing  through  the  mouth. 

We  may  attribute  to  three  principal  modifica- 
tions the  changes  that  the  food  undergoes  in  the 
mouth :  1st,  change  of  temperature  ;  2d,  mixture 
with  the  fluids  that  are  poured  into  the  mouth, 
and  sometimes  dissolution  in  these  fluids  •  3d, 
pressure  more  or  less  strong,  and  very  often  di- 
vision, which  bruising  destroys  the  cohesion  of 
their  parts.  It  is  besides  easily  and  frequently 
transported  from  one  part  of  this  cavity  to  ano- 
ther. These  three  modes  of  change  do  not  take 
place  successively,  but  simultaneously,  by  mutu- 
ally favouring  each  other. 

The  change  of  temperature  of  the  food  retained 
in  the  mouth  is  evident ;  the  sensation  which  it 
excites  in  it  is  sufficient  to  prove  this.  If  it  has 
a  low  temperature,  it  produces  a  vivid  impression 
of  cold,  which  continues  until  it  has  absorbed  the 
caloric  necessary  to  bring  it  near  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  sides  of  the  mouth  ;  the  contrary  takes 
place  if  the  temperature  is  higher  than  that  of  the 
mouth. 

It  is  the  same  with  our  judgment  on  this  occa- 
sion, as  with  that  which  relates  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  bodies  which  touch, the  skin:  we  join  to  it, 
unknown  to  us,  a  comparison  with  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  atmosphere  and  with  that  of  the  bodies 
which  have  been  previously  in  contact  with  the 
mouth  :  so  that  a  body  preserving  the  same  de- 
gree of  heat  will  appear  to  us  alternately  hot  or 
cold,  according  to  the  temperature  of  the  bodies 
formerly  in  the  mouth. 

The  change  of  temperature  that  the  food  un- 
dergoes in  the  mouth  is  only  an  accessary  phe- 
nomenon ;  its  trituration  and  its  mixture  more  or 
less  intimate  with  the  fluids  poured  into  this  cavity, 
are  what  merit  particular  attention. 

As  soon  as  an  aliment  is  introduced  into  the, 
mouth,  it  is  pressed  by  the  tongue,  applying  it 
against  the  palate,  or  against  some  other  part  of 
the  sides  of  the  mouth.  If  the  aliment  is  soft,  if 
its  parts  cohere  but  little,  this  simple  pressure  is 
enough  to  break  it ;  if  the  alimentary  substance  is 
composed  of  liquid  and  solid,  the  liquid  is  ex- 
pressed by  this  pressure,  and  the  solid  part  only 
remains  in  the  mouth.  The  tongue  produces  the  ef- 
fect, of  which  we  speak,  so  much  better  in  propor- 
tion as  its  membrane  is  muscular,  and  as  a  great 
number  of  muscles  are  destined  to  move  it. 

It  might  astonish  us  that  the  tongue  which  is  so 
soft  could  be  capable  of  breaking  a  body  offering 
even  small  resistance  ;  but  on  the  one  hand,  it 
hardens  in  contracting,  like  all  the  muscles,  and, 
besides,  it  presents  under  the  mucous  membrane 
which  covers  its  superior  aspect,  a  dense  and 
thick  fibrous  layer. 

Such  are  the  phenomena  that  take  place  if  the 
food  has  but  little  resistance ;  but  if  it  presents 
a  considerable  resistance,  it  then  undergoes  the 
action  of  the  masticating  organs. 

The  essential  agents  of  mastication  are  the  mus- 
cles that  move  the  jaws,  the  tongue,  the  checks, 
and  the  lips  :  the  maxillary  boucs  and  the  teeth 
serve  only  as  simple  instruments. 

Though  the  motions  of  both  jaws  may  contri- 
bute to  mastication,  it  is  produced  almost  always 
by  those  of  the   inferior  one.     This  bone  maybe 
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lowered,  raised,  and  pressed  strongly  against  the 
upper  jaw  j  carried  forward,  backward,  and  even 
directed  a  little  towards  the  sides.  These  differ- 
ent motions  are  produced  by  the  numerous  mus- 
cles which  are  attached  to  the  jaw. 

But  the  jaws  could  never  have  produced  the 
necessary  effect  in  mastication  if  they  had  not 
been  furnished  with  teeth,  the  physical  properties 
of  which  are  particularly  suited  to  this  digestive 
action. 

Mechanism  of  mastication. — For  the  com- 
mencement of  mastication,  the  inferior  jaw  must 
be  lowered,  an  effect  which  is  produced  by  the 
relaxation  of  its  elevating,  and  the  contraction 
of  its  depressing  muscles.  The  food  must  then 
be  placed  between  the  dental  arches,  either  by 
the  tongue  or  some  other  agent ;  the  inferior  jaw 
is  then  raised  by  the  masseter,  internal  pterygoid, 
and  temporal  muscles,  the  intensity  of  whose  con- 
traction depends  upon  the  resistance  of  the  food. 
This  being  pressed  between  two  unequal  surfaces 
whose  asperities  fit  into  each  other,  is  divided 
into  small  portions,  the  number  of  which  is  in 
proportion  to  the  facility  with  which  they  have 
given  way. 
"  But  a  motion  of  this  kind  reaches  only  a  part  of 
the  food  contained  in  the  mouth,  and  it  must  be 
all  equally  divided.  This  takes  place  by  the  suc- 
cessive motions  of  the  inferior  jaw,  and  by  the 
contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  cheeks,  of  those 
of  the  tongue  and  lips,  which  bring  the  food  be- 
tween the  teeth  successively  and  promptly  during 
the  separation  of  the  jaws,  that  it  may  be  bruised 
when  they  come  together. 

When  the  alimentary  substances  are  soft  and 
easily  bruised,  two  or  three  masticatory  motions 
arc  sufficient  to  divide  all  that  is  in  the  mouth  ; 
the  three  kinds  of  teeth  are  employed  in  it.  A 
longer  continued  mastication  is  necessary  when 
the  substances  are  more  resisting,  fibrous,  or 
tough  :  in  this  case  we  chew  only  with  the  mola- 
res,  and  often  only  with  one  side  at  a  time,  to  al- 
low the  other  to  rest.  In  employing  the  grinders 
there  is  an  advantage  of  shortening  the  arm  of  the 
lever  represented  by  the  jaw,  and  by  so  doing  of 
rendering  it  more  advantageous  for  the  power 
that  moves  it. 

In  the  mastication,  the  teeth  have  sometimes  to 
support  very  considerable  efforts,  which  would  in- 
evitably shake,  or  else  displace  them,  were  it  not 
for  the  extreme  solidity  of  their  articulation  with 
the  jaws.  Each  root  acts  like  a  wedge,  in  trans- 
mitting to  the  sides  of  the  sockets  the  force  by 
which  it  is  pressed. 

The  advantage  of  the  conical  form  of  the  roots 
is  not  doubtful.  By  reason  of  this  form,  the 
force  by  which  the  tooth  is  pressed,  and  which 
tends  to  thrust  it  into  the  jaw,  is  decomposed  ;  one 
part  tends  to  separate  the  sides  of  the  sockets, 
the  other  to  lower  them  ;  and  the  transmission, 
instead  of  being  carried  to  the  extremity  of  the 
root,  which  could  not  have  failed  to  take  place 
in  a  cylindric  form,  is  distributed  over  all  the  sur- 
face of  the  socket.  The  grinders  that  have  more 
considerable  efforts  to  sustain,  have  a  number  of 
roots,  or  at  least  one  very  large.  The  incisors 
and  eye  teeth,  that  have  only  one  small  root,  have 
never  any  great  pressure  to  support. 

If  the  gums  had  not  presented  a  smooth  surface 
and  a  dense  tissue,  placed  as  they  are  round  the 
neck  of  the  teeth  and  filling  their  intervals,  they  s 
would  have  been  torn  every  instant ;  for,  in  the 
mastication  of  hard  and  irregular  substances, 
they  are  constantly  exposed  to  the  pressure  of 
their  edges  and  angles.  This  inconvenience  hap- 
pens whenever  their  tissue  becomes  soft,  as  in 
scorbutic  affections. 
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During  the  time  of  mastication  the  mouth  i< 
shut  behind  by  the  curtain  of  the  palate,  the  ante- 
rior surface  of  which  is  pressed  against  the  base 
of  the  tongue  ;  the  food  is  retained  before  by  the 
teeth  and  the  lips. 

Jnsalivation  of  the  aliments. — Whenever  we 
have_  an  appetite,  the  view  of  food  determine  ■ 
considerable  alllux  of  saliva  into  the  mould  <  \u 
some  people  it  is  so  strong  as  to  be  projected'  to 
the  distance  of  several  feet. 

Whilst  the  aliments  arc  bruised  and  triturated 
by  the  masticating  organs,  they  imbibe,  and  are 
penetrated  completely  by  the  fluids  that  are 
poured  into  the  mouth,  and  particularly  by  the 
saliva.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  division  of 
the  food  and  the  numerous  displacements  that  i: 
suffers  during  mastication,  singularly  favour  its 
mixture  with  the  raucous  and  salivary  juices. 

Most  of  the  alimentary  substances  submitted  to 
the  action  of  the  mouth  are  dissolved  or  suspend- 
ed wholly  or  in  part  in  the  saliva,  and  immediate- 
ly they  become  proper  for  being  introduced  into 
the  stomach,  and  are  forthwith'swallowcd. 

On  account  of  its  viscosity,  the  saliva  absorbi 
air,  by  which  it  is  swept  iu  the  different  motions 
necessary  for  mastication  ;  but  the  quantity  of  air 
absorbed  in  this  circumstance  is  inconsiderably 
and  has  been  generally  exaggerated. 

Of  what  use  is  the  trituration  of  food  and  its 
mixture  with  the  saliva?  Is  it  a  simple  division 
which  renders  the  aliments  more  proper  for  the 
alterations  which  they  undergo  in  the  stomach 
or  do  they  suffer  the  first  degree  of  animalizatiot 
in  the  mouth  ?  On  this  point  there  is  nothing 
certain  known. 

Let  us  remark  that  mastication  and  insaliya- 
tion  change  the  savour  and  odour  of  the  food ; 
that  mastication,  sufficiently  prolonged,  generally 
renders  digestion  more  quick  and  easy  ;  that,  on 
the  contrary,  people  who  do  not  chew  their  food 
have  often  on  this  account  very  painful  and  slow 
digestion. — Magendic's  Physiology. 

MASTICATORY.  {Masticatorium  ;  from 
mustico,  to  chew.)  A  medicine  intended  for 
chewing. 

MA'STICHE.      (From  i>accu>,  to  express.) 
See  Pislacia  lentiscus. 
Mastich-herb.     Sec  Thymus  mastichma. 
Mastich,  Syrian.     See  Teucrium  marum. 
Mastich-tree.    See  Pistacia  lentucus. 
Mastich  wood.     Sec  Pislacia  lentiscus. 
MasticiieljE'um.      (From  /<.js"'Xt')  mastich, 
and  eXaioi',  oil.)     Oil  of  mastich. 

Masti'cHINA.  (Diminutive  of  mastiche.)  See 
Thymus  mastichina. 
Masticot.  See  Massicot. 
Ma'stix.  See  Pistacia  lentiscus. 
MASTOD  Y'NI  A.  ( From  Fa?os,  a  breast,  and 
oSwv,  pain.)  Nacta.  Phlegmon  cf  the  breast 
of  women.  This  disease  may  take  place  at  any 
period  of  lite,  but  it  most  commonly  affecls  those 
who  give  suck.  It  is  characterised  by  tumefac- 
tion, tension,  heat,  rednes  ,  and  pain;  and  comes 
sometimes  in  both  breasts,  but  most  commonly 
in  one.  Pyrexia  generally  attends  the  disease. 
It  is  sometimes  very  quickly  formed,  and  in  gene- 
ral without  any  thing  preceding  to  show  it ;  but 
now  and  then  a  slight  shivering  is  the  forerunner. 
This  disease  terminates  either  in  resolution,  in 
suppuration,  or  scirrhus.  If  the  disease  is  lett  to 
itself,  it  generally  terminates  in  suppuration. 

The  causes  which  give  rise  to  this  disease,  arc 
those  which  give  rise  to  most  of  the  phlegmasia, 
as  cold,  violent  blows,  &c.  In  women  who  arc 
lying-in,  or  giving  suck,  it  mostly  arises  either 
from  a  suppression  of  the  lochia  or  a  retention  of 
milk.     Mastod  vnia  is  often  of  long  continuance  ; 
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ry  painful  disease,  but  it  i-  seldom  fatal, 

when  it  may 

The  termi- 

i»ea»e  by  gangrene  is   never  to  he 

1 1  any,  have  seen  the 

hi  ;    from   /K15-05,    a 
breast,  .11 

eeweio)  I  termed  that  an- shaped  like 

i-t,  as  the  mastoid  process 
of  tin  temp<  ral  bone,  &c. 

See  Sterno-cleido- 


Matkr  metallorum.     Quicksilver. 

Mater  terlarom.     See  Margarita. 

MATE'KIA.     A  term  given  to  a  substance 

that  is  selected  for  a   particular  experiment   or 

purpose,  which  is  expressed  by  adding  the  name 

of  that  purpose  ;  hence  materia  medica,  materia 

,  fac. 

Materia  medica.  By  this  term  is  under- 
stood a  general  class  of  substances,  both  natural 
and  artificial,  which  are  used  in  the  cure  of  dis- 
eases. 

Carthetuer,  Newman,  Lewis,  Gleditsch,  Lin- 


A   hole   in  the  temporal     mew,  Vogel,  Alston,   Beigius,  Cullen,  Murray, 


A   name   for  the 


bone  hi  On 

Mastoiiik.i  -.  lateralis 
eompli  1 

MaTaxi'ita  kadix.     A  root  said  to   be  im- 
.  where  it  is  given  as  a  pur- 
ndre,  its  action  being  rather  milder  than  that  of 
jalaii. 

\i  \  TER.     (Martip,  a  mother:  so  called   by 
ibuat,  who  thought  they  gave  origin  to  all 
other   membranes  of  the  body.)     1.  Two  mem- 
branes of  the  brain  had  this  epithet  given  them. 

2.  A  name  ol  the  herb  lungwort,  because  of  its 
\  in n<-  in  diiordei  .  of  the  womb. 

Mater     mini  tin  m.      Common    mugwort. 

nged  the  Materia  Medica  as  follows  :  — 

{ich  are 
Pood, 
Drinks, 
CoiidiiiM  nis  ; 
Ml .is  which  act  on  the 

Soliils, 

Simple,  as 

Astringent*, 
Tonics, 

Emollient*, 

Corrosive*  ; 
Living,  as 

Stimulant*, 

Sedatives, 

.Xarcotics, 
Refrigerants. 
Antispasmodics. 
Flnidi 

■ncing  a  change  of 
fluidity, 

AtUmunt*, 

Inspissantx. 
•Mixture, 

Correctors  of  Acrimony, 

Demulcents, 


Paris,  in  his  excellent  work  on  pharmacology, 
and  other  writers  on  the  Materia  Medica,  have 
been  at  much  labour  to  contrive  arrangements  of 
these  articles.  Some  have  disposed  them  accord- 
ing to  their  natural  resemblances  ;  others  accord- 
ing to  their  real  or  supposed  virtues  ;  others  ac- 
cording to  their  active  constituent  principles. 
These  arrangements  have  their  peculiar  advan- 
tages. The  first  may  be  preferred  by  the  natural 
historian,  the  second  by  the  physiologist,  and,  the 
last  by  the  chemist.  The  pharmacopoeias  pub- 
lished by  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  of  London, 
Dublin,  and  Edinburgh,  lme  the  articles  of  the 
Materia  Medica  arranged  ia  alphabetical  order  ; 
this  plan  is  also  adopted  by  almost  all  the  conti- 
nental pharmacopoeias. 


: 


Kvncuants  ■  vi/. 


Antacid*. 
Antalkaltnet, 

Antiseptics. 


Krrhines, 

Sialagogut*, 

Expectorant*, 

Kinetics, 
Cathartic*, 
ics, 
Diaphoretics, 

ogue*. 

IS   l,sl  I;:::;,;:;1;;,::1'101' corac undcr  the  »,recedins ciMses  :- 

Hi-d  and  black  currants  (J,  Olera«oos  Herbs. 

M"1L'™  Water-cresses 

k     /li-'i"-  Dandelion 

•'.  *"'«/,  acidulous,  as      Parsley 

Curruti 


»•  Fn  iduioui, 

M 
OlUgtl 


Artichoke. 
KltS, 


i9| 


Carrot 
Garlick 
Satyrion. 
i5.  Seeds  and  Nuts, 
Almonds,  sweet  and  bitter 
Walnuts 
Olives. 
II.  MEDICINES. 

1.  ASTRINGBNTS. 

Red  rose 

Cinquefoil 

Tormentil 

Madder 

Sorrel 

Water- dock 

Bistort 

Fern 

Pomegranate 

Oak-bark 

Galls 

Logwood 

Quince 

Mulberry 

Sloe 

Gum-arabic 

Catechu 

Dragon's  blood 

Alkanet 

Balaustine  flower 

St.  John's  wort 

Millefoil 

Plantain 

Convallaria 

Bear's  berry. 

2.  Tonics. 
Gentian 

Lesser  centaury 
Quassia 
Simarouba 
Marsh  trefoil 
Fumitory 
Camomile 
Tansy 
Wormwood 
Southernwood 
Sea-wormwood 
Water-germander 
Virginian  snake-root 
Leopard's  bane 
Peruvian  bark. 

3.  Emollients. 
Columniferous, 
Marsh  mallow 
Mallow 
Farinaceous, 
Quince-seeds 
Faenugreek-seed 
Linseed. 

Various  emollients, 
Pellitory 
Verbascum 
White  lily. 

4.  Corrosives. 

5.  Stimulants. 
Verticellated, 
Lavender 
Balm 
Marjoram 
Sweet  marjoram 
Syrian  herb  mastich 
Rosemary 
Hyssop 

Ivy 
Mint 

Peppermint 
Pennyroyal 
Thyme 
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Mother  of  thyme 

Sage. 

Umbellated, 

Fennel 

Archangel 

Anise 

Caraway 

Coriander 

Cumin 

Dill 

Saxifrage. 

Siliquose, 

Horse-radish 

Water-cress 

Mustard 

Scurvy-grass. 

Alliaceous, 

Garlick. 

Coniferous, 

Fir 

Juniper. 

Bahamics, 

Venice  turpentine 

Common  turpentine 

Canada  balsam 

Copaiba  balsam 

Tolu  balsam 

Balm  of  Gilead. 

Resinous, 

Guaiacum 

Ladanum 

Storax 

Benzoin. 

Aromatics, 

Cinnamon 

Nutmeg 

Mace 

Clove 

Allspice 

Canella 

Cascarilla 

Black  pepper 

Long  pepper 

Indian  pepper 

Ginger 

Lesser  cardamom 

Zedoary 

Virginian  snake-root 

Ginseng 

Aromatic  reed. 

Acrids, 

Wake- robin 

Pellitory 

Stavesacre. 

6.  Narcotics. 
Rheeadaceous, 
White  poppy 
Red  poppy. 
Umbellated, 
Hemlock 
Water  hemlock. 
Solanaceous, 
Belladonna 
Henbane 
Tobacco 
Bitter  sweet 
Stramonium. 
Varia, 
Laurel 
Camphor 
Saffron 
Wine. 

7.  Refrigerants. 
Fruits  of  plants 
Acidulous  herbs  and  roots. 

8.  Antispasmodics. 
Fatid  herbs, 


Worm- wood 

Foetid  gooscfoot 

Cumin 

Pennyroyal 

Rue 

Savinc. 

Fatid  gums, 

Asafoetida 

Galbanum 

Opoponax 

Valerian. 

9.  Diluents. 
Water. 

10.  Attenuants. 
Alkalis 
Sugar 
Liquorice 
Dried  fruits. 

11.  Inspissants. 
Acids 

Faiinaceous  and  mucilagin- 
ous demulcents. 

12.  Demulcents. 
Mucilaginous, 
Gum  arabic 

tragacanth. 

Farinaceous, 

as 
Starch 
Bland  oils. 

13.  Antacids. 
Alkalies  and  earths. 

14.  Antalkalines. 
Acids. 

15.  Antisceptics. 
Acid  parts  of  plants 
Acescent  herbs 
Sugar 

Siliquose  plants 

Alliaceous  plants 

Astringents 

Bitters 

Aromatics 

Essential  oils 

Camphor 

Gum  resins 

Saffron 

Contrayerva 

Valerian 

Opium 

Wine. 

16.  Errhines. 
Asarabacca 
White  hellebore 
Water  iris 
Pellitory. 

17.  Sialagogues. 
Archangel 
Cloves 
Masterwort 
Tobacco 
Pepper 
Pellitory. 

18.  Expectorants. 
Ivy 

Horehound 
Pennyroyal 
Elecampane 
Florentine  orris-root 
Tobacco 

Squill 
Coltsfoot 
Benzoin 
Storax 

Canada  balsam 
Tolu  balsam. 

19.  Emetic1). 
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MM 

lard 
radiih 
Hi  I  r  • 

iter, 
Mild  acid  fruits 

i  pulp 
irind 
Sugar 
Manna 

I  root* 
Bland  oils 

■•k  rose 
Violet 
1'nlypody 

t.ird 
Hitters 
H.il-amics. 
Jttrid, 

Khubarh 

Scncka 

Broom 


tor  "i  l 

Black  hellebore 

lalap 

Scamn 

Huckthorn 

Tobacco 

White  hellebore 

Coloqnintida 

Elatcrhim. 

tl,  DlOBl  i  I 
Parsley 
( ' arrot 
Fennel 
Pimpin'l 
Eryngo 
!<lcr 
Hurdock 
Bitter  sweet 
VVake-robiu 
Asarabacca 
Foxglove 
Tobacco 
Rue 
Savine 
Snake-root 


Lorai  stimulants 


The  following  is  the  arrangement  of  the  Mate- 
ria Mcdica,  according  to  J.  Murray,  in  his  Ele- 
ment* of  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy. 
a.  General  stimulant*. 

_„    ...     I  Narcotics 
"•  n»«*M   |  Antispasmodics. 
.    _  ,i  Tonics 

nt  j  Astringents. 
Eim  ' 
Cathartioj 
Emmanago] 
Dim 

Diaphoretics 
Expectorants 
Sialagoguea 
Krrhines 
Epispaatiea 
.  (  hemical  remedies.     Refrigerants 
Antacids 
Lithontriptiot 
Etcharoticj. 
Mechanical  remedies.  Anthelmintics 
Demulcents 
Diliu  nts 
Emollients. 
the  head  ol   Ntr.<  OTM  -  are   included — 
VlkohoL     Ether.     Camphor.      Papaver  som- 
uifenun.     Hjrt  er.     Atropa  belladon- 

■Mii urn  DapeUaa.     Contain  maculatum. 
-  purpurea.     Nicotiana  tabacum.     Lac- 
tate   ri  i   stramonium.       Hhododeu- 
<<■  on     i  In -\  »aiit Ik'iiiiiiii.        films     toxicodendron. 
Strjohnot  uu.x  vomica.    Pru- 
i  uua. 

\\tispasmodics,  are 
<  'ustoreum.   Oh  inn  animaic 
im.it ii- ii>ii .     I'lii  ileum.     Ammonia.    Fe- 
rula a<  ,im.      Bubou   galba- 
iana  craeinalis.      Crocus    satiwis. 
Iron. 

Ilea — 

s.    Cinchona. 
'I  he  Ik  id  ol    Ins  ica  i  mbi  I 

iii  the  niuiri ill  kingdom, 
Hydi  rum.     Ziucum.      Cuprum. 

'i.x.    Acidum.    Nhri" 


Squill 

Bin. 

Balsamic- 
Siliqai 
Alliaceae. 

H,  DiAPBoasni  - 
Saffron 

Bitter-swcei 

Opium 

Camphor 

Coatrayerva 

Serpentaria 

Sage 

Water  germander 

Guaiacom 

Sassafras 

Seneka 

Vegetable  acids 

Essential  oil 

Wine 

Diluents. 

1%.  Ehhznabogdes. 
Aloes 

Foetid  gums  i 

Foetid  plants 
Saffron. 


2.  From  the  vegetable  kingdom; 

Cinchona  officinali.«.  Cinchona  caribaea.  Cin- 
chona floribunda.  Cusparia.  Aristolochia.  ser- 
pentaria. Dorsteniacontrayerva^  Croton  eleu- 
theria.  Calumba.  Quassia  excelsa.  Quassia 
Simarouba.  Swietenia  febrifuga.  Swietenia 
mahagoni.  Gentiana  lutea.  Anthemis  nobilis. 
Artemisia  absinthium.  Chironia  centaurium. 
Marrubium  vulgare.  Menyanthes  trifoliata. 
Centanrea  henedicta.  Citrus  aurantium.  Citrus 
mcdica.  Lauras  cinnamomum.  Laurus  cassia. 
Canella  alba.  Acorus  calamus.  Amoraum 
/in/ibcr..  li.xmfc.via  rotunda.  Santajum  album. 
Pterocarpus  santalinus.  Myristica  inoschata. 
Caryophyllus  aromaticus.  Capsicum  annuum. 
Piper  nigrum.  Piper  langum.  Piper  Cll- 
heba.  Myrtui  pimenta.  Aruomum  repens. 
Carum  carui.  Coriandrum  sativum.  Pimpinella 
anisum.  Anethum  famiculum.  Ancthum  gra- 
icolens.  Cuminum  cyminum.  Angelica  arch- 
angelica.  Mentha  piperita.  Mentha  viridis. 
Mentha  pulegium.     Hysopus  officinalis. 

The  class  of  Astringents  comprehends  th" 
following :  — 

1.  From  the  vegetable  kingdom, 

Qucrcus  robur.  Quercus  cerris.  Tormen- 
1  ilia  erecta.  Polygonum  bistorta.  Anchusa 
linctoria.  llamiatoxylon  campechianuni.  Kosa 
gallica.  Arbutus  uva  uisi.  Mimosa  catechu. 
Kino.  Pterocarpus  draco.  Fiuus  indica.  Pi«- 
taehia  lentiscus. 

2.  From  the  mineral  kingdom, 

Acidum  snlphuricum.      Argilla.      Super-sul- 

fhas  argillx  et  potassx.   Calx.    Carhonas  calcis. 
'lumbum.     Ziucum.     Ferrum.     Cuprum. 
The   articles  which  come  under  the   head  of 
Emetics,  are 

1.  From  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

Calliocca  ipecacuanha.  Scilla  maritima. 
Anthemis  nobilis.  Sinapis  alba.  AsarumEuro- 
pa-um.     Nicotiana  tabacum. 

2.  From  the  mineral  kingdom. 
Antimouium.      Sulphas  zinci.     Sulphas  cupri. 

Subacctas  cupri.  Ammonia,    llydro-sulphuretum 
ammonia-. 
('  v  riiARTics  include 

alires.  Manna.  Cassia  fistula.  Tamarind  us. 

Indica.    Kicinus  loimnunis.  Sulphur.    Magnesia. 

Purgatiwu.  Cassia  icnna.  Rheum  paliuatui!. 
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..  onrolvnlus  jalapa.  Ilelleborus  niger.  Bryonia 
alba.  Cucumis  colocynthis.  Momordica  elate- 
rium.  Rhamnus  catharticus.  Aloe  perfoliata. 
Convolvulus  scammonia.  Gambojia  gutta.  Sub- 
murias  hydrargyri.  Sulphas  magnesix.  Sulphas 
sodx.  Sulphas  potassx.  Supertartras  potassx. 
Tartras  potassx  et  sod*.  Murias  soda;.  Tere- 
binthina  veneta.    Nicotiana  tabacum. 

The  medicines  arranged  under  Emmenago- 
cues,  are  : 

1.  From  the  class  of  Antispasmodics. 
Castoreum.    Ferula  asafoctida.     Bubon  galba- 

num. 

2.  From  the  class  of  Tonics. 

Ferrum.    Hydrargyrus.     Cinchona  officinalis. 

3.  From  the  class  of  Cathartics. 

Aloe.  Helleborus  niger.  Sinapis  alba.  Ros- 
marinus officinalis.  Rubia  tinctorum.  Ruta 
graveolens.     Juniperus  sabina. 

The  class  of  Diuretics  includes, 

1.  Saline  diuretics. 

Supertartras  potassae.  Nitras  potassx.  Murias 
ammonia?.    Acetas  potassx.     Potassa. 

2.  From  the  vegetable  kingdom, 

Scilla  maritima.  Digitalis  purpurea.  Nicotiana 
tabacum.  Solanum  dulcamara.  Lactuca  virosa. 
Colchicum  autumnale.  Gratiola  officinalis. 
Spartium  scoparium.  Juniperus  communis.  Co- 
paifera  officinalis.    Pinus  balsamea.    Pinus  larix. 

3.  From  the  animal  kingdom, 
Meloe  vesicatorius. 

Under  the  class  Diaphoretics,  are, 
Ammonia.    Murias  ammonias.     Acetas  ammo- 
nix.     Citras  ammonias.     Submurias  hydrargyri. 
Antimonium.     Opium.     Camphor.     Guaiacum 
officinale.    Daphne  mezereum.     Smilax  sarsapa- 
rilla.    Laurus  sassafras.     Cochlearia  armoracia. 
Salvia  officinalis. 
The  class  Expectorants  comprehends, 
Antimonium.    Ipecacuanha.    Nicotiana  taba- 
cum.   Digitalis  purpurea.    Scilla  maritima.   Al- 
lium sativum.     Polygala  senega.    Ammoniacum. 
Myrrha.     Styrax  benzoin.      Styrax   officinalis. 
Toluifera  balsamum.    Myrroxylon  peruiferum. 
Amyris  gileadensis. 


The  articles  of  the  class  Sialagogues  are 
Hydrargyrus.  Anthemis  pyrethrum.  Arum  ma- 
culatum.  Amomum  zinziber.  Daphne  meze- 
reum.    Nicotiana  tabacum. 

The  class  of  Errhines  are,  Iris  florentini. 
iEsculus  hippocastanum.  Origanum  majorana! 
Lavendula  spica.  Assarum  Europxum.  Vera- 
trum  album.  Nicotiana  tabacum.  Euphorbia 
officinalis. 

In  the  class  Epispastics,  and  Rubefacients 
are,  Meloe  vesicatorius.  Ammonia.  Pix  Bur- 
gundica.     Sinapis  alba.     Allium  sativum. 

Refrigerants  are  constituted  by  the  follow- 
ing articles.  Citrus  aurantium.  Citrus  medica. 
Tamarindus  Indica.  Acidum  acetosuui.  Super- 
tartras potassae.     Nitras  potassx.     Boras  sodte. 

The  list  of  articles  that  come  under  the  class 
Antacids  are,  Potassa.  Soda.  Ammonia. 
Calx.     Carbonas  calois.     Magnesia. 

In  the  class  Lithontriptics  are,  Potassa. 
Carbonas  potassae.  Soda.  Carbonas  sods.  Sapo 
albus.     Calx. 

In  the  class  Escharotics  are,  Acida  minera- 
lia.  Potassa.  Nitras  argenti.  Murias  antimo- 
nii.  Sulphas  cupri.  Acetas  cupri.  Murias  hy- 
drargyri. Subnitras  hydrargyri.  Oxydum  arsc- 
nici  album.    Juniperus  sabina. 

In  the  class  Anthelmintics  are,  Dolichoj 
pruriens.  Ferri  liraatura.  Stannum  pulvcratum. 
Olea  Europaea.  Artemisia  santonica.  Spigelia 
marilandica. .  Polypodium  filix  mas.  Tanacetum 
vulgare.  Geoffroea  inermis.  Gambojia  gutta. 
Submurias  hydrargyri. 

Demulcents  are,  Mimosa nilotica.  Astraga- 
lus tragacantha.  Linum  usitatissimum.  Althfta 
officinalis.  Malva  sylvestris.  Glycyrrhiza  gla- 
bra. Cycas  circinalis.  Orchis  mascula.  Ma- 
ranta  arundinacea.  Triticum  hybernum.  Icb- 
thyocolla.  Olea  Europaea.  Amygdalus  communis. 
Sevum  ceti.     Cera. 

Water  is  the  principal  article  of  the  class  Di- 
Luents  ;  and  as  for  the  last  class,  Emollients, 
heat  conjoined  with  moisture  is  the  principal, 
though  all  unctuous  applications  may  be  in- 
cluded. 


The  New  London  Pharmacopeeia  presents  us  with  the  following 


Abietis  resin  a 
Absinthium 
Acacia?  gummi 
Acetosae  folia 
Acetosella 
Acetum 

Acidum  aceticum  fortius 
Acidum  citricura 
Acidum  sulphuricum 
Aconiti  folia 
Adept 
JErugo 
Allii  radix 

Aloes  spicatae  extractum 
Althaeae  folia  et  radix 
Alumen 
Ammoniacum 
Ammonias  murias 
Amygdala  amara  et  dulcis 
AmyFum 
Anethi  seraina 
Anisi  semina 
Anthemidis  flores 
Antimonii  sulphuretum 
Antimonii  vitrum 
Argentum 
Armoraciae  radix 
Arsenicum  album 
Asari  folia 

Asafcetida?  gummi  resina 
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Avenx  semina 
Aurantii  baccx 
Aurantii  cortex 
Balsamum  Peruvianum 
Balsamum  Tolutanum 
Belladonnas  folia 
Benzoinum 
Bismuthum 
Bistorta  -adix 
Cajuputi  oleum 
Calamina 
Calami  radix 
Calumba 
Camphora 
Canellx  cortex 
Cantharis 
Capsici  baccx 
Carbo  ligni 
Card  amines  flores 
Cardamomi  semina 
Caricx  fructus 
Carui  semina 
Caryophylli 
Caryophyllorum  oleum 
CascariUx  cortex 
Cassis  pulpa 
Castoreum 
Catechu  extractum 
Centaurii  cacumina 
Cera  alba 


list  for  the  Materia  Medica  :— 
Cera  flava 

Cerevisix  ferment um 
Cetaceum 
Cinchonx  lancifolis,  cordifolix 

et  oblongifolix  cortex 
Cinnamomi  cortex 
Cinnamomi  oleum 
Coccus 

Colchici  radix  et  seraina 
Colocynthidis  pulpa 
Conii  folia  et  semina 
Contrayerva  radix 
Copaiba 

Coriandri  semina 
Cornua 
Creta 

Croci  stigmata 
Cubeca 
Cumini  semina 
Cupri  sulphas 
Cusparix  cortex 
Cydonix  semina 
Dauci  radix 
Dauci  semina 
Digitalis  folia  et  semina 
Dolichi  pubes 
Dulcamaras  caulis 
Elaterii  pepones 
Elemi 
Euphorbia;  gummi  resina 


HA'I 


radii 
<  ialbani  gunimi  retina 
Gentians  radix 

;  id  IX 

,  rt  lignu  n 
lixroatoxyli  lignum 
1 11  in 

i  fietidi  folia 
■  i  m^ri  radix 
llordfi  semina 
Jlumuli  itrobili 
llydragyrum 

.lia  <'t  semina 
lanhz  radix 
Jalaps  radix 

- 1  baccs  ct  semina 
Kiuo 

Kraraeria-  radix 
l.actuca 

Lavandula:  (lores 
Lauri  baccy;  1 1  toliu 
Lichen 
Limmics 

Limonum  rortex  ct 
l.ncmi  catharticuni 
Lim  utitatiatimi  si  mina 
ibcarbonai 
■in  ■alpha! 

Mann  i 

Mai  linn-  album 

Man  nImuiii 

i  In 
M.I 

Mentha  piperita 
fcfentb  i  i 

cortex 

' 


.  uclei  t-t  olcmn  ex- 
pressum 
Myrrha 
Olibanum 
Olivx  oleum 
Opium 

Opopanacis  guinrai  resina 
Origanum 
Ovum 

Papaveris  cnpsulx 
Petroleum 
Piments  baccs 
Piperis  longi  fructus 
Piperis  nigri  bacca: 
Pix  abietina 
Pix  liquida 
Pix  nigra 

Plumbi  subcarbonas 
Plurabi  oxydum  seoiivitreum 
Pnrri  radix 
Potassaimpura 
Potassx  nitras 
Potassx  sulphas 
Potassx  npeitartnui 

Pi  una 

Ptero carpi  lignum 
Pulegium 
Pyrclhri  radix 
t^uassix  lignum 
Quercus  cortex 
UiMiiaflava 
Rharnni  baccx 
Rhciiadix 
Rhceados  pctala 
Ilicini  semina  et  oleum 
Kosx  caninx  pulpa 
Rosx  ccntifolix  petala 
Rota  gallicx  petala 
Rosmarini  cacumina 
|{iibi;L'  radix 
Itiita-  folia 

Sabine  folia 
Saccharum 

purilicatum 

Salicis  cortex 
Sagipenum 


.Sambuci  fluies 

Sapo  durus  et  mollis 

Sarsaparillx  radix 

Sassafras  lignum  et  radix 

Scammonea:  gumiui  rcsiuri 

Scilix  radix 

Senegx  radix 

Sennx  folia 

Serpentariae  radix 

Sevuin 

Simaroubx  cortex 

Sinapis  semina 

Sodx  murias 

Sods  subboras 

Sodx  sulphas 

Soda  impura 

Spartii  cacumina 

Spigelix  radix 

Spiritus  rectificatus  et  tenuior 

Spongia 

Straiiionii  folia  et  semina 

Stannum 

Staphisagrix  semina 

Styracis  balsamum 

Succinum 

Sulphur  ct  sulphur  sublimatuni 

Tabaci  folia 

Tamarindi  pulpa 

Taraxaci  radix 

Tart  arum 

Terebinthina  Canadensis 

vulgaris 

Terebinthinx  oleum 

Tests 

Tiglii  oleum 

Tormentillx  radix 

Toxicodendri  folia 

Tragacantha 

'J  ussilago 

Valerians  radix 

Veratri  radix 

Uimi  cortex 

Uvs  passs 

I'vx  ursi  folia 

Zincum        Zingiberis  radix. 


Materia  iki'.i.ata.     II,   instead  of  crystali- 

■tuf  the   salts  contained  in  the  liquor  separated 

liaphoretio  antimony,  an  acid  be  poured 

into  it,   a  white  precipitate   is  formed,  which  is 

,i  a  \i  iv  n  Iractory  calx  of   anti- 

UA.       Castcllus   explains   morbi 
"I   inti  ui|icratice. 
MATLOCK        \   village    in   Derbyshire.      It 
a   mineral   water  ol  the  acidulous  class: 
which  baaai  boa  •<   limestone  rock,  near  the 
banks  of  the   Derwent     Several  of  the  springs 
possess   a  temperature  of  66°.      Matlock  water 
Irom  common  good  spring  water, 
apertiea.     It  t*  extremely  transpa- 
l  exhales  no  vapour,  excepting  in  cold 
ittle  or  no  excess  of  aerial 
M>ap,  when   lir-1    taken  up, 
■  i  iipnn   Ion,;  keeping,  por- 
tion ol  its  calcareous  salts ; 
ditler  very  little  from   good  spring 
1 1  seem   referri- 
It   is  from   this    Litter 
.  proper  tepid  bath  for 
ind  those  of  a  debili- 
it   is   usually  recom- 
mended ol  Bath  mil  Buxton 

MATRTCA'LIA  unatru, 


the  womb.     Medicines  appropriated  to  disorder? 
of  the  uterus. 

MATRICARIA.  (From  matrix,  the  womb  : 
so  culled  from  its  uses  in  disorders  of  the 
womb.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linnxan  system.  Class,  Syngenesia  ;  Order, 
Polygamia  superflua. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  Matricaria 
parthi  nium.     See  Matricaria  parthenium. 

Matricaria  chamomili.a.  Chamamelum 
vuigare;  C hamomill a  nostras  ;  /.eucanthemum 
of  Dioscorides.  Common  wild  corn,  or  dog's 
camomile.  The  plant  directed  under  this  name 
in  the  pharmacopoeias,  is  the  Matricaria— -ricep- 
tandis  conicis  radiis  patentibus ;  squamu  caly- 
cinis,  margine  aqualibus,  of  Linnxus.  Its  vir- 
tues are  similar  to  those  of  the  parthenium,  but 
in  a  much  inferior  degree. 

Matricaria  parthenium.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  fever-few.  Parthenium  febrifuga. 
Common  fever-few,  or  febrifuge,  and  olten,  but 
very  improperly,  feather-few.  Mother's  wort. 
The  leaves  and  flowers  of  this  plant,  Mati-tcana 
—foliis  compositis,  planis ;  foliolis  ovatit,  it»- 
cisi»;  peduitculis  ramosis,  have  a  strong,  not 
agreeable  smell,  and  a  moderately  bitter  taste, 
both  which  thev  communicate  by  warm  infu 
t.i  water  and  rectified  spirit.  The  watery  lulu 
leave  an  extract  or  consider 
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(J>Ie  bitterness,  and  which  discovers  also  a  saline 
matter,  both  to  the  taste,  and  in  a  more  sensible 
manner  by  throwing  up  to  the  surface  small 
crystalline  efflorescences  in  keeping  The  pecu- 
liar flavour  of  the  matricaria  exhales  in  the 
evaporation,  and  impregnates  the  distilled  water, 
on  which  also  a  quantity  of  essential  oil  is  found 
floating.  The  quantity  of  spirituous  extract, 
according  to  Cartheuser's  experiments,  is  only 
about  one-sixth  the  weight  of  the  dry  leaves, 
whereas  the  watery  extract  amounts  to  near  one- 
half.  This  plant  is  evidently  the  Parthenium  of 
Dioscorides,  since  whose  time  it  has  been  very 
generally  employed  for  medical  purposes.  In 
natural  affinity,  it  ranks  with  camomile  and  tan- 
sy, and  its  sensible  qualities  show  it  to  be  nearly 
allied  to  them  in  its  medicinal  character.  Ber- 
gius  states  its  virtues  to  be  tonic,  stomachic, 
resolvent,  and  emmenagogue.  It  has  been  given 
successfully  as  a  vermifuge,  and  for  the  cure  of 
iutermittents ;  but  its  use  is  most  celebrated  in 
female  disorders,  especially  in  hysteria ;  and 
hence  it  is  supposed  to  have  derived  the  name 
matricaria.  Its  smell,  taste,  and  analysis,  prove 
it  to  be  a  medicine  of  considerable  activity  ;  we 
may,  therefore,  say,  with  Murray — Rarius  hodie 
prtescribiiur,  quam  debetur. 

Matrist'lva.     See  Asperula. 

MA'TRIX.  (MaT7,p.)  1.  The  womb.  See 
Ulems. 

2.  The  earthy  or  stony  matter  which  accom- 
panies ores,  or  envelopes  them  in  the  earth. 

Matp.ona'lis.  (From  matrona,  a  matron: 
so  called  because  its  smell  is  grateful  to  women. ) 
The  violet. 

MATTHIOLUS,  Peter  Andrew,  was  born 
at  Sienna  in  1501.  He  went  to  study  the  law  at 
Padua  ;  but  disliking  that  pursuit,  he  turned  his 
attention  to  medicine.  His  father's  death  inter- 
rupted him  in  his  progress  ;  but  having  concili- 
ated the  good  opinion  of  the  professors,  the 
degree  of  doctor  was  conferred  upon  him  before 
his  departure.  He  speedily  found  ample  employ- 
ment in  his  native  place,  but  afterwards  went  to 
Rome,  and  in  1527  to  the  court  of  the  prince 
bishop  of  Trent.  During  his  residence  of  four- 
teen years  there,  he  acquired  such  general  es- 
teem, that  on  his  removal,  men,  women,  and 
children,  accompanied  him,  calling  him  their 
father  and  benefactor.  At  Gorizia,  where  he 
then  settled  as  public  physician,  he  likewise  ex- 
perienced a  signal  mark  of  gratitude  ;  a  fire 
having  consumed  all  his  furniture,  the  people 
flocked  to  him  next  day  with  presents,  which 
more  than  compensated  his  loss,  and  the  magis- 
trates advanced  him  a  year's  salary.  After  twelve 
years,  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  the  Imperial 
court,  where  he  was  hi  -hly  honoured,  and  cre- 
ated aulic  counsellor :  but  finding  the  weight  of 
age  pressing  upon  him,  he  retired  to  Trent,  where 
he  shortly  died  of  the  plague  in  1577.  He  left 
several  works,  chiefly  relating  to  the  virtues  of 
plants :  and  that,  by  which  he  principally  distin- 
guished himself,  was  a  Commentary  on  the 
writings  of  Dioscorides.  This  was  first  publish- 
ed in  Italian,  afterwards  translated  by  him  into 
Latin,  with  plates,  and  passed  through  numerous 
editions.  He  certainly  contributed  much  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  botanical  science,  though  he 
was  not  sufficiently  scrupulous  in  consulting  the 
original  sources,  and  examining  the  plants  thera- 

1 

MATURA'NTIA.  (Maturans ;  from  maturo, 
to  ripen.)  Medicines  which  promote  the  sup- 
puration of  tumours. 

MATURATION.  (Maturatio;  from  maturo, 
to  make  ripe.  1  A  form  in  surgery,  signifying 
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that  process  which  succeeds  inflammation,  by 
which  pus  is  collected  in  an  abscess. 

MAUDLIN.     Sec  Achillea  ageralum. 

MAURICEAU,  Francis,  was  born  at  Pan*. 
where  he  studied  surgery  with  great  industn 
many  years,  especially  at  the  Hotel-Dicu.  I], 
had  acquired  so  much  experience  in  midwifery 
before  he  commenced  public  practice,  that  be 
rose  almost  at  once  to  the  head  of  his  profession. 
His  reputation  was  farther  increased  by  his 
writings,  and  maintained  by  his  prudent  conduct 
during  a  series  of  years  ;  after  which  he  retired 
into  the  country,  and  diedin  1709.  He  published 
several  works,  relating  to  the  particular  branch 
of  the  art  which  he  practised,  containing  a  treat 
store  of  useful  facts,  though  not  well  arranged 
nor  free  from  the  false  reasoning  prevalent  in  his 
time. 

Mauro-marson.     See  Marrubium. 

Maw-worm.     See  Ascaris. 

MAXl'LLA.     (From  iiaooau,  to  chew.)    The 
jaw,  both  upper  and  lower. 

Maxillare  inferics  os.  Maxilla  inferior. 
Mandibula.  The  maxilla  inferior,  or  lower 
jaw,  which,  in  its  figure  may  be  compared  to  a 
horse-shoe,  is  at  first  composed  of  two  distinct 
bones  ;  but  these,  soon  after  birth,  unite  together 
at  the  middle  of  the  chin,  so  as  to  form  only  one 
bone.  The  superior  edge  of  this  bone  has,  like 
the  upper  jaw,  a  process,  called  the  ulveolar  pro- 
cess. This,  as  well  as  that  of  the  upper  jaw, 
to  which  it  is  in  other  respects  a  good  deal  simi- 
lar, is  likewise  furnished  with  cavities  for  the 
reception  of  the  teeth.  The  posterior  part  of  the 
bone,  on  each  side,  rises  perpendicularly  into  two 
processes,  one  of  which  is  called  the  coronoid, 
and  the  other  the  condyloid  process.  The  first 
of  these  is  the  highest :  it  is  thin  and  pointed ; 
and  the  temporal  muscle,  which  is  attached  to  it, 
serves  to  elevate  the  jaw.  The  condyloid  pro- 
cess is  narrower,  thicker  and  shorter  than  the 
other,  terminating  in  an  oblong,  rounded  held, 
which  is  formed  for  a  moveable  articulation  with 
the  cranium,  and  is  received  into  the  fore-part 
of  the  fossa  described  in  the  temporal  bone. 
In  this  joint  there  is  a  moveable  cartilage,  which, 
being  more  closely  connected  to  the  condyle 
than  to  the  cavity,  may  be  considered  as  belong- 
ing to  the  former.  This  moveable  cartilage  i« 
connected  with  both  the  articulating  surface  ol 
the  temporal  bone  and  the  condyle  of  the  jaw, 
by  distinct  ligaments  arising  from  its  edges  all 
round.  These  attachments  of  the  cartilage  are 
strengthened,  and  the  whole  articulation  secured, 
by  an  external  ligament,  which  is  common  to 
both,  and  which  is  fixed  to  the  temporal  bone, 
and  to  the  neck  of  the  condyle.  On  the  inner 
surface  of  the  ligament,  which  attaches  the  carti- 
lage to  the  temporal  bone,  and  backwards  in  the 
cavity,  is  placed  what  is  commonly  called  the 
gland  of  the  joint ;  at  least  the  ligament  is  there 
found  to  be  much  more  vascular  than  at  any 
other  part.  At  the  bottom  of  each  coronoid 
process,  on  its  inner  part,  is  a  foramen,  or  canal, 
which  extends  under  the  roots  of  all  the  teeth, 
and  terminates  at  the  outer  surface  of  the  bone 
near  the  chin.  Each  of  these  foramina  affords  a 
passage  to  an  artery,  vein,  and  nerve,  which  send 
off  branches  to  the  several  teeth. 

This  bone  is  capable  of  a  great  many  motions. 
The  condyles,  by  sliding  from  the  cavity  toward* 
the  eminences  on  each  side,  bring  the  jaw  hori- 
zontally forwards,  as  in  the  action  of  biting ;  w 
the  condyles  only  may  be  brought  forn 
while  the  rest  ol  the  jaw  is  tilted  backwardi, 
as  is  the  case  when  the  mouth  is  open.  The 
condyles  may  also  slide  alternatelv  backward* 


Irom  the  cavity  to  i 
so  that  while  one  condyle  ad- 
der moves  backwards,  turning  the 
i  the  itw  from  as  in  grinding 

ne  great  use  of  the  cartilages  seems 
,t  of  securing  the  articulation,  by  adapt- 
to  the   different  inequalities   in 
of  the  jaw,  and  to  prevent 
any  injuries  from  friction.    This  last  circumstance 
ii  of  great  importance  where  there  is  so  much 
Bdtittl,  and,  accordingly,  Ibis  cartilage  is  found 
■lillcrent  triln  i   ol    carnivorous    animals, 
•hail  there  is  no  eminence  and  cavity,  nor  other 
apparatus  for  grinding. 
'I  In    alveolar  processes  are  formed  of  an  ex- 
ind  internal  plate,  united  together  by  thin 
Irtitiont,  which  divide  the  processes  at  the 
'ore-part  of  the  jaw,  into    as  many  sockets   as 
re   teeth.      But,    at   the   posterior  part, 
the  teeth  have  more  than  one  root,  each 
ioot  li«s  a  distinct  cell.     These  processes  in  both 
jaws,  begin  to  be  formed  with  the  teeth,  accom- 
pany torn  in  their  growth,  and  disappear  when  the 
teeth  fall.     So  thai  the  loss  of  the  one  seems  con- 
stantly to  be  attended  with  the  loss  of  the  other. 
MsMi.i.Mn    -i  ii.nius  os.  Maxilla  superior. 
I  In  superior  maxillary  bones  constitute  the  most 
portion  of  the  upper  jaw,  are  two  in 
number,   and   generally  remain  distinct , through 
I  > i ■  ■  i r  figure    is  exceedingly  irregular,  and 
not  easily  to  be   described.     On  each  of  these 
bones  are  observed   several  eminences.     One  of 
ii  the  upper  and  lore-part  of  the   bone, 
and,  from  its   mailing   part  of  the  nose,  is  called 
the  >iu*at  process.      Internally,   in  the  inferior 
portion  of  toil  which,  with  the 

,    forms   a  passage   for  the    lachrymal 
•  on  t.     Into   this  nasal  process,   likewise,   is  in- 
i  rtid  (he  short  round   tendon  of  the    rniixculus 
orbicularit palpebrarum.     Backwards  and  out- 
iioni  the  mot  of  the  DtuaJ  pro*  i  n,  the  bone 
form  the  lower  side  of  the  orbit,  and  this 
part  if  therefore  called  the  orbitur  process.     Be- 
hind this  orbitar  process,  the  bone  forms  a  con- 
siderable   tuberosity,   and,  at  the  upper  part  of 
this  tuberosity,  is  a  channel,  which  is  almost  a 
complete  hole.     In  this  channel  passes  a  branch 
ol  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  which,  together  with  a 
milted  to  the  face  through 
i  nil  orbital  foremen,  which  opens  imm  - 
diaieij  aider  the  orbit.   Where  the  bone  on  each 
sidi    i-  joined  to  tin   os  mahr,  and   helps   to  form 
died  the  malar 
'■  ii    lower  and  anterior  parte  ot  the 
ike  a  kind  of  circular  sweep,  m  which  arc 

■  oil,  or  sockets  lor  the  teeth  ;  this  is  called 

dar  process  has 

irly  a   considerable  tuberosity  on  its  in- 

niinil  surf.,,,  .      Above  tins  alveolar  process,  and 

|ufl  behind  the  fore-teeth,  is  an  irregular  hole, 

culled  the  foramen  incuivum,  which,  separating 

into   two,  and   lometimei   more   holes,  serves   to 

•mall  arteries  and  veins,  and  a  minute 

ol  the  lilth  pail  ol  nerves  to  the  nostrils. 

horizontal  lamella-  behind  the  al- 

which,   uniting   together,    form 

I  ol  the  mouth,  and  divide  it  from 

This  partition,  being  seated  somewhat 

Ol  the    alveolar    pro- 

i  the  mouth  a  considerable 

holloivm  ...         Where    the    OtM     .,. 

united  lo  i  ach  other,  thei  project  somewhat  far- 
between  them  .1  furrow,  which  rc- 

" "     '"' '    portion  ol    the   leptum    nasi. 

'     part.       This 
•  .  Ihotlgh  improper!. 


anti  urn  Mghmorianum,  is  lined  with  the  prtui- 
tory  membrane.  It  answers  the  same  purposes  a* 
the  other  sinuses  of  the  nose,  and  communicates 
with  the  nostrils  by  an  opening,  which  appears  to 
be  a  large  one  in  the  skeleton,  but  which,  in  the 
recent  subject,  is  much  smaller.  In  the  foetus, 
instead  ol  these  sinuses,  an  oblong  depression 
only  is  observed  at  each  side  of  the  nostrils,  nor  is 
the  tuberosity  of  the  alveolar  process  then  formed. 
On  the  side  of  the  palate,  in  young  subjects,  a 
kind  of  fissure  may  be  noticed,  which  seems  to 
separate  the  portion  of  the  bone  which  contains 
the  dentes  incisores  from  that  which  contains 
the  dentes  canini.  This  fissure  is  sometimes  ap- 
parent till  the  sixth  year,  but  after  that  period  it 
in  general  wholly  disappears. 

The  ossa  rnaxillaria  not  only  serve  to  form  the 
cheeks,  but  likewise  the  palate,  nose,  and  orbits  ; 
and,  besides  their  union  with  each  other,  they  are 
connected  with  the  greatest  part  of  the  bones  of 
the  face  and  cranium,  viz.  with  the  ossa  na9i, 
ossa  malarum,  ossa  unguis,  ossa  palati,  os  frontis, 
os  sphenoides,  and  os  ethmoides. 

MAXILLARIS.  (From  maxilla;  the  jaw.) 
Maxillary  :  appertaining  to  the  jaw. 

Maxillary  artery.  Arteria  maxiUaris. 
A  branch  of  the  external  carotid.  The  external, 
maxillary  is  the  fourth  branch  of  the  carotid  ;  it 
proceeds  anteriorly,  and  gives  off  the  facial  or 
mental,  the  coronaiy  of  the  lips,  and  the  angular 
artery.  The  internal  maxillary  is  the  next 
branch  of  the  carotid  ;  it  gives  off  the  spheno- 
maxillary, the  inferior  alveolar,  and  the  spinous 
artery. 

Maxillary  gland,  (llandula  rnaxillaria. 
The  gland  so  called  is  conglomerate,  and  situated 
under  the  angles  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  excre- 
tory ducts  of  these  glands  are  called  Warthonian, 
after  their  discoverer. 

Maxillary  nerve.  Nervus  maxiUaris. 
The  superior  and  inferior  maxillary  nerves  arc 
branches  of  the  fifth  pair,  or  trigemini.  The 
former  is  divided  into  the  spheno-palatine,  poste- 
rior alveolar,  and  the  infra-orbital  nerve.  The 
latter  is  divided  into  two  branches,  the  internal 
lingual,  and  one,  more  properly,  called  the  infe- 
rior maxillary. 

May-lily.     Sec  Convallaria  majalcs. 

May-weed.     See  Anthemis  cotula. 

MAYERNE,  Sir  Theodore  Turquet  de, 
Baron  D'Aubonne,  was  born  at  Geneva  in 
1573,  and  graduated  at  Montpelier.  He  then 
went  to  Paris,  and,  by  the  influence  of  Rivcrius, 
was  appointed  in  1600  to  attend  the  Duke  de 
Rohan,  in  his  embassy  to  the  diet  at  Spire  ;  and 
also  one  of  the  physicians  in  ordinary  to  Henry 
IV.  On  his  return,  he  settled  in  Paris  as  a  phy- 
sician, and  gave  lectures  in  anatomy  and  phar- 
macy, in  which  he  strongly  recommended  various 
chemical  remedies  :  this  drew  uprr  him  the  ill- 
will  of  the  faculty,  and  he  was  anonymously  at- 
tacked as  an  enemy  to  Hippocrates  and  Galen  ; 
whence  in  his  "  Apologia,"  he  cleared  himself 
from  this  imputation,  making  also  some  severe 
strictures  on  his  opponents.  They  consequently 
issued  a  decree  against  consulting  with  him  ;  but 
the  esteem  of  the  king  supported  him  against  this 
persecution,  and  he  would  have  been  appointed 
first  physician,  had  he  not  refused  to  ombrace 
the  catholic  religion.  After  the  assassination  of 
Henry  IV.  in  1610,  he  received  an  invitation  from 
James  I.  of  England,  to  whom  bo  had  been  in- 
troduced three  yean  before:  he  accepted  the 
office  of  Ins  tirst  physician,  and  pissed  the  re- 
mainder of  Ins  life  in  i Ins  country.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  degree  ol  doctor  in  both  univerii- 

i us.  and  no.-' 
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with  very  general  respect.  He  incurred  some 
obloquy,  indeed,  on  the  death  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  having  differed  in  opinion  from  the  other 
physicians,  but  his  conduct  obtained  the  written 
approbation  of  the  king  and  council.  He  was 
knighted  in  1624,  and  honoured  with  the  ap- 
pointment of  physician  to  the  two  succeeding 
monarchs  -}  and  accumulated  a  large  fortune  by 
his  extensive  practice.  He  died  in  1655,  and  be- 
queathed his  library  to  the  College  of  Physicians. 
Several  papers,  written  by  him,  were  published 
after  his  death:  among  which  are  the  cases  of 
many  of  his  distinguished  patients,  well  drawn  up. 

MAYOW,  John,  was  born  in  Cornwall  in 
1645.  He  studied  at  Oxford,  and  took  a  degree 
in  civil  law,  but  afterwards  changed  to  medicine, 
which  he  practised  chiefly  at  Bath  ;  but  he  died 
in  London  at  the  age  of  34.  These  are  the  only 
records  of  the  life  of  a  man,  who  went  before  his 
age  in  his  views  of  chemical  physiology,  and  an- 
ticipated, though  obscurely,  some  of  the  most  re- 
markable discoveries  in  pneumatic  chemistry, 
which  have  since  been  made.  He  published  at 
Oxford  in  1669  two  tracts,  one  on  Respiration, 
the  other  on  Rickets  ;  which  were  reprinted  five 
years  after  with  three  additional  dissertations, 
one  on  the  Respiration  of  the  Foetus  in  Utero  tt 
Ovo,  another  on  Muscular  Motion  and  the  Ani- 
mal Spirits,  and  the  remaining  one  on  Saltpetre 
and  the  Nitro-aerial  Spirit.  On  this  latter  his 
claim  above-mentioned  chiefly  rests,  the  exist- 
ence of  the  nitro-aerial  spirit  being  proved  by 
many  ingenious  experiments,  as  a  constituent  of 
air,  and  of  nitre,  the  food  of  life  and  flame, 
agreeing  with  the  oxygen  of  modern  chemists. 
Much  vague  speculation,  indeed,  occurs  in  the 
work :  but  he  clearly  maintains  that  this  spirit  is 
absorbed  by  the  blood  in  the  lungs,  and  proves 
the  source  of  the  animal  heat,  as  also  of  the  ner- 
vous energy  and  of  muscular  motion.  He  like- 
wise anticipated  the  mode  of  operating  with 
aerial  fluids  in  vessels  inverted  over  water,  and 
transferring  them  from  one  to  another. 

Mays,  Indian.     See  Zeamays. 

MEAD, — 1.  1 ':.  ■  name  of  a  physician,  Dr. 
Richard,  born  near  London  in  167j.  After  stu- 
dying some  time  at  Leyden,  and  in  different  parts 
of  Italy,  he  graduated  at  Padua  in  1695.  Then 
returning  to  his  native  country,  he  settled  in 
practice,  and  met  with  considerable  success.  His 
first  publication,  "A  Mechanical  Account  of 
Poisons,"  appeared  in  1 702,  and  displayed  much 
ingenuity  ;  though  he  afterwards  candidly  re- 
tracted some  of  his  opinions,  as  inadequate  to  ex- 
plain the  functions  of  a  living  body.  He  was 
soon  after  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, and  in  the  following  year  physician  to  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital.  In  1704,  he  published  a  trea- 
tise, maintaining  the  influence  of  the  sun  and 
moon  on  the  human  body,  arguing  from  the  New 
tonian  theory  of  the  tides,  and  the  changes  ef- 
fected by  those  bodies  in  the  atmosphere.  In 
1707,  he  received  a  diploma  from  Oxford,  and 
about  four  years  after  he  was  appointed  to  read 
the  anatomical  lectures  at  Surgeons'  Hall,  which 
he  continued  for  some  time  with  great  applause. 
In  1714,  on  the  death  of  his  patron,  Dr.  Rad- 
cliffe,  he  took  his  house,  and  being  then  a  fellow 
of  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  having  been 
called  into  consultation,  in  the  last  illness  of 
Queen  Anne,  when  he  displayed  superior  judg- 
ment, he  seems  to  have  been  regarded  among  the 
first  of  the  profession,  and  soon  after,  from  his 
extensive  engagements,  resigned  his  office  at  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital.  The  plague  raging  at  Mar- 
seilles in  1719,  he  was  officially  consulted  on  the 
means  of  prevention,  which  led  to  a  publication 
598 
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by  him,  in  the  following  year,  decidedly  main 
taining  its  infectious  nature,  which  had  been 
questioned  in  France,  and  recommending  suitable 
precautions  :  this  work  passed  rapidly  through 
many  editions.  In  1721,  he  superintended  the 
experiment  of  inoculating  the  small-pox  in  the 
persons  of  some  criminals  ;  and  his  report  being 
favourable,  the  practice  was  rapidly  diffused.  He 
was  soon  after  engaged  in  a  controversy  with  Dr. 
Middleton,  concerning  the  condition  of  physio 
cians  among  the  Romans,  which  was,  however 
carried  on  in  a  manner  honourable  to  both  parties. 
About  the  same  period  Dr.  Freind  having  been 
committed  to  the  Tower  for  his  political  senti* 
menU,  Dr.  Mead  obtained  his  liberation  in  a  spi- 
rited manner,  and  presented  him  a  considerable 
sum,  received  from  his  patients  during  his  impri- 
sonment. In  1727,  he  was  appointed  physician  in 
ordinary  to  George  II.  and  his  professional  occu- 
pations became  so  extensive,  that  he  had  no  lei- 
sure for  writing.  It  was  not  till  20  "years  after, 
therefore,  that  he  printed  his  treatise  on  Small- 
pox and  Measles,  written  in  a  pure  Latin  style, 
with  a  translation  in  the  same  language  of 
Rhazes'  Commentary  on  the  former  disease.  Id 
1749,  he  published  a  treatise  on  the  Scurvy,  as- 
cribing the  disease  to  moisture  and  putridity,  and 
recommending  Mr.  Sutton's  ventilator,  which 
was,  in  consequence  of  his  interposition,  received 
into  the  navy.  His  "Medicina  Sacra,"  appeared 
in  the  same  year,  containing  remarks  on  the  dis- 
eases mentioned  in  the  Scriptures.  His  last 
work  was  a  summary  of  his  experience,  entitled 
"  Monita  et  Praecepta  Medica,"  in  1751  ;  it  was 
frequently  reprinted,  and  translated  into  English. 
His  life  terminated  in  1751 ;  and  a.monument  was 
erected  to  him  in  Westminster  Abbey.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  not  only  in  his  profession,  but 
he  was  the  greatest  patron  of  science  and  polite 
literature  of  his  time  ;  and  he  made  an  ample  col- 
lection of  scarce  and  valuable  books,  manuscripts, 
and  literary  curiosities  ;  to  which  all  respectable 
persons  had  free  access. 

2.  An  old  English  liquor  made  from  the  honey- 
combs, from  which  honey  has  been  drained  out 
by  boiling  in  water,  and  then  fermenting.  This 
is  often  confounded  with  metheglin. 

Meadow  crowfoot.     See  Ranunculus  acris. 

Meadow,  queen  of  the.    See  Spimaulmaria. 

Meadow  saffron.     See  Colchicum. 

Meadow  saxifrage.  See  Peucedanum  silaus. 

Meadow  sweet.     See  Spiraa  utmaria. 

Meadow  thistle,  round  leaved.  See  Cnicut 
oleraceus. 

MEASLES.     See  Rubeola. 

MEASURE.     The  English  measures  of  capa- 
city, are  according  to  the  following  table: 
One  gallon  wine  measure,  ,  f 

is  equal  to  ij  ' 

One  quart,       ...    two  pints. 
One  pint,  -        -        -     28.875  cubic  inches. 

The  pint  is  subdivided  by  chemists  and  apothe- 
caries into  16  ounces. 

MEA'TUS.  An  opening  which  leads  to  a 
canal  or  duct. 

Meatus  audftorjus  externus.  The  ex- 
ternal passage  of  the  ear  is  lined  with  the  common 
integuments,  under  which  arc  a  number  of  glands, 
which  secrete  the  wax.  The  use  of  this  duct  is 
to  admit  the  sound  to  the  tympanum,  which  is  at 
its  extremity. 

Meatus  auditorius  internus.  The  in- 
ternal auditory  passage  is  a  small  bony  canal,  be- 
ginning internally  by  a  longitudinal  orifice  at  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the 
temporal  bone,  running  towards  the  vestibulinn 
and  cochlea,  and  there  beiiy  divided  into  two 
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I  itiei  by  tn  eminence.     The  superior  end 

if  the**  is  the  orifice  of  the  aqueduct  of 

Fallophu,  which  receives  the  portio  dura  of  the 

other  inferior   and  larger 

lid  tiy  many  small  holes, through 

■Hi-,  of  the  auditory   nerve 

pa«t)  I'  mill. 

Meat'  A  passage  in  the  throat  to 

(be car,  called  Eustachian  tube. 

us  cuticulares.    The  pores  of  the 
ikin. 

he  gall-duct. 
iSAiiius.     In  .women,  this  is  situ- 
ated in   the  Mi.'iri.i,  immediately  below  the  syni- 
i   the  puSes,  and  lieliind    In   nympha;.    In 
men,  it  ii  at  tli<  t  ad  of  the  ;;Ians  pcnii  • 

U.   ra  balsam.     See  Amyris  Uileadensis. 
MECHOACAN.    See  Convolvulus  mechoa- 
canna. 

Mi  I  iioai  ass  a.  (From  Mechoacan,  a  pro- 
line* in  Mexico,  whence  it  is  brought.)  See 
(  (iiiinlriilu.i  Mechoaianna. 

miiacanna   nigra.      See    Convolvulus 
julapn. 

Me'con.  (From  /iijkos,  bulk  :  so  named  from 
the  largeness  of  its   head.)      The   papaver,   or 

MECONIC  ACID.  (Aridum  meconicum ; 
so  called  from  urj/twv,  the  poppy  from  which  it  is 

Firor.ured.)     This  and  is  a  constituent  of  opium, 
t  was  discovered  by  Sertii.ruei    who  procured  it 
in  the  following  way  :     After  precipitating   the 
morphia,  from  a  solution  ol  opium,  by  ammonia, 
he   added  to  the  residual  fluid   u  solution  of  the 
muriate  of  barytes.     A  precipitate  is  in  this  way 
formed,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  quadruple  com- 
pound, of  barytes,  morphia,  extract  ind  the  me- 
eonic  acid.     The  extract  is  removed  by  alkohol, 
and   the   barytes  by   sulphuric  acid  ;   when   the 
acid  is  left,  merely  in  combination  v>  ith 
1  portion  of  the  morphia  ;   and  from  tin >  it  i    pu- 
rified by  successive  solutions  and  evaporations. 
The  and,  when  sublimed,  forms  long  colourless 
needles;   it  has  a  strong  alfinity  for  the  oxide  of 
iron,  so  as  to  take  it  from  the  muriatic  solution, 
and  lorm  with   it   a  cheirv-rcd   precipitate.     It 
forms  a eryttaHiaable  tall  with  lime,  which  is  not 
decomposed  by  sulphuric    acid  ;  and  what  is  cu- 
1  ions,  it    seems   i>   poueil   no   particular   power 
iver   the   human    I'icly,  whin   received   into   the 
-tniiiaili.     The  eeseuial  salt  of  opium,  obtained 
:  filial  txperinieuts,  was  probably 
of  morphia. 
HahhraX  Ins  made  1  aaeful  modification  of  the 
for  estreating  meoonic  acid.    He  treats 

.  parate  the  morphia. 

whili-  mc.il  atr  oi  tj«a  formed. 

The  magnesia  1-  remored  by  adding  muriate  of 
barytes,  and  th 

l.y  dilute  rolphuric  acid      \  larger  proportion  oi 
<  'ins  obtained 

I'i'V  so  called 

became  in  juice  is  soporiirmus,  like  the  uodov  ) 

"  N"  x'  '  .   the  poppy.) 

itrd  piice  ol   ll  1  'puim. 

tli.t  is 
Inund  in  the  I  11 

ipplied 

n  others 

Mkdu  h  of  the 

brarhi 

veins  of 

nl     lllll- 

'     basilic  vein,  it  is 
and  when  ■ 


given  off  from  the  cephalic  in  the  like  manner,  it 
is  termed  the  cephalic  median.  When  these  two 
veins  are  present,  they  mostly  unite  just  below  the 
bend  of  the  arm,  and  the  common  trunk  proceeds 
to  the  cephalic  rein. 

Media'num.     The  Mediastinum. 

MEDIASTINUM.  (Quasi  in  medio  stans, 
as  being  in  the  middle. )  The  membraneous  sep- 
tum, formed  by  the  duplicature  of  the  pleura,  that 
divides  the  cavity  of  the  chest  into  two  parts.  It 
is  divided  into  an  anterior  and  posterior  portion. 

Mediasti.vm  cerebri.  The  falciform  pro- 
cess of  the  dura  mater. 

ME'DICA.  (Medicus ;  from  medico,  to  heal.) 
1.  Belonging  to  medicine. 

2.  (From  Media,  its  native  soil.)  A  sort  of 
trefoil. 

MEDIC  A'GO.  (So  called  by  Tourneforte ; 
from  medica,  which  i9  indeed  the  proper  name  of 
the  plant — pqoucq,  of  Dioscorides. )  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linntean  system. 
Class,  Diadelphia  ;  Order,  Decandria.  The 
herb  trefoil. 

MEDICAMENTA'RIA.  Pharmacy,  or  the 
art  of  making  and  preparing  medicines. 

MEDIC  AME'NTUM.  (From  medico,  to 
heal.)     A  medicine. 

MEDIC  A'STER.  A  pretender  to  the  know- 
ledge of  medicine  ;  the  same  as  quack. 

MEDICI'NA.  (From  wiedtco,  to  heal.)  Me- 
dicine. 1.  The  medical  art :  applied  to  the  pro- 
fession generally. 

2.  Any  »  ibstancc  that  is  exhibited  with  .1  view 
to  cure  or  allay  the  violence  of  a  disease.  It  is 
also  very  frequently  made  use  of  to  express  the 
healing  art,  when  it  comprehends  anatomy,  phy- 
siology, and  pathology. 

MediciNA  DI^ETETlCA.  That  department  of 
medicine  which  regards  the  regulation  of  regimen, 
or  the  non-naturals. 

Medicina  diasostica.  That  part  of  medi- 
cine which  preserves  health. 

Medicina  gtmnastica.  That  part  of  medi- 
cine which  relates  to  exercise. 

Medicina  hermetica.  The  application  of 
chemical  remedies. 

Medicina  propiitmctica.  That  part  of 
medicine  which  relates  to  preservation  of  health. 

Medicina  tristitije.     Common  saffron. 

MEDICINAL.  (Medicinalis ;  from  medi- 
cina.) Medicinal,  having  a  power  to  restore 
health,  or  remove  disease. 

Medicinal  dats.  Such  days  were  so  called 
by  some  writers,  wherein  the  crisis  or  change  is 
expected,  go  as  to  forbid  the  use  of  uaedicinea,  in 
order  to  wait  ni  are's  effort,  and  require  ail  the 
aasiel  ■  help  forward,  or  prepare  the 

humours  ior  such  a  crisis  ;  but  it  is  most  properly 
used  for  those  days  wherein  purging  or  any  other 
erncaation.  is  most  conveniently  cunphed  with* 

Medicixal  nouns—  are  those  wherein  it  is 
supposed  that  medicines  may  be  taken  to  the 
greatest  advautage,  commonly  reckoned  in  the 
morning  fasting,  about  an  hour  before  dinner, 
about  four  hours  after  dinner,  and  at  going  to  '^d: 
but  in  acute  cases,  the  times  are  to  be  governed 
by  the  symptoms  and  aggravation  of  "the  dis- 
temper. 

.iccies  of  ulcer,  mentioned  by 
Paracelsus. 

MEDINE'NSIS  VENA.  (Medinensis ;  so 
called  because  it  is  frequent  at  Medina,  and  im- 
properly called  ueiia  lor  vermis  ;  and  sometimes 
1,  and  no  one  knows  why.) 
</i!/n-  medinensis,  i.t  i.innxus. 
The  muscular  hair-worm.  A  rerj  singular  animal, 
which,  in  some   countries,  inhabits  the  cellular 
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membrane  between' the  skin  and  muscles.  See 
Vracunculus. 

MEDITU'LLIUM.  (From  medius.  the  mid- 
dle.)    See  Diploi:. 

Me'dius  venter.  The  middle  venter,  the 
thorax,  or  chest. 

MEDLA  R.     See  Mespilus. 

MEDU'LLA.     (Quasi  in  medio  ossis.) 

1.  The  marrow.     See  Marrow. 

2.  The  pith  or  pulp  of  vegetables.  The  centre 
or  heart  of  a  vegetable  within  the  wood.  "  This," 
says  Dr.  E.  Smith,  "  in  parts  most  endowed  with 
life,  as  roots  and  young  growing  stems  or  branches, 
is  a  tolerably  firm  juicy  substance,  of  a  uniform 
texture,  and  commonly  a  pale  green  or  yellowish 
colour.  In  many  annual  stems  the  petal,  abun- 
dant and  very  juicy  while  they  are  growing,  be- 
comes little  more  than  a  web,  lining  the  hollow 
of  the  complete  stem ;  as  in  some  thistles.  Con- 
cerning the  nature  and  functions  of  this  part  va- 
rious opinions  have  been  held.  Du  Hamel  con- 
sidered it  as  merely  cellular  substance,  connected 
with  what  is  diffused  through  the  whole  plant, 
combining  its  various  parts,  but  not  performing 
any  remarkable  office  in  the  vegetable  economy. 
Linmcus,  on  the  contrary,  thought  it  the  seat  of 
life,  and  source  of  vegetation  ;  that  its  vigour 
•was  the  main  cause  of  the  propulsion  of  the 
Itranches,  and  that  the  seeds  were  more  especially 
formed  from  it.  This  latter  hypothesis  is  not 
better  founded  than  his  idea  of  the  pith  adding 
new  layers  to  the  wood.  In  fact,  the  pith  is 
soon  obliterated  in  the  trunk  of  many  trees ; 
which,  nevertheless,  keep  increasing  for  a  long 
series  of  years,  by  layers  of  wood,  added  every 
year  from  the  bark,  even  after  the  heart  of  the 
tree  is  become  hollow  from  decay. 

Some  considerations  have  led  Sir  James  Smith 
to  hold  a  medium  opinion  between  these  two  ex- 
tremes. There  is  in  certain  respects,  he  observes, 
an  analogy  between  the  medulla  of  plants  and 
the  nervous  system  of  animals.  It  is  no  less 
ussiJuously  protected  than  the  spinal  marrow  or 
principal  nerve.  It  is  branched  off  and  diffused 
through  the  plant,  as  nerves  are  through  the  ani- 
mal ;  hence  it  is  not  absurd  to  presume  that  it 
jnay,  in  like  manner,  give  life  and  vigour  to  the 
whole,  though  by  no  means  any  more  than 
nerves,  the  organ  or  source  of  nourishment. 

It  is  certainly  most  vigorous  and  abundant  in 
young  and  growing  branches  and  must  be  sup- 
poseuto  be  subservient,  in  some  way  or  other,  to 
their  increase. 

Mr.  Lindsay,.of  Jamaica,  thought  he  demon- 
strated the  medulla  in  the  leafstalk  of  the  Mimosa 
pudica,  or  sensitive  plant. 

Knight  supposes  the  medulia  may  be  a  reser- 
voir ot  moisture,  to  supply  the  leaves  whenever 
an  excess  of  perspiration  renders  such  assistance 
necessary,  but  it  should  be  recollected  that  all  the 
moisture  in  the  medulla  of  a  who>;  plant  is,  in 
some  cases,  too  little  to  supply  one  hour's  perspi- 
ration of  a  single  leaf,  and  it  is  not  found  that  the 
moisture  of  the  medulla  varies,  let  the  leaves  be 
ever  so  flaccid. 

3.  The  white  substance  of  the  brain  is  called 
medulla,  or  the  medullary  part,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  cortical. 

Medulla  cassi.e.  The  pulp  of  the  cassis 
iistularis.     See  Cassia  Jistuluris. 

Medulla  oblongata.  Cerebrum  elonga- 
turn.  The  medullary  substance  that  lies  within 
the  cranium,  upon  the  basillary  process  of  the 
occipital  bone.  It  is  formed  by  the  connexion 
of  ihc  crura  cerebri  and  crura  cerebdli,  and  ter- 
minates in  the  spinal  marrow.  It  has  several 
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eminences,  viz.  pons  varolii,  corpora  pyramiddk 
and  corpora  olivaria. 

Medulla  spinalis.  Cerebrum  elongatum. 
JKon.  The  spinal  marrow.  A  continuation  of 
the  medulla  oblongata,  which  descends  into  the 
specus  vertebralis  from  the  foramen  maguum  oc- 
cipitale,  to  the  third  vertebra  of  the  loins,  where 
it  terminates  in  a  number  of  nerves,  which,  from 
their  resemblance,  are  called  cauda  equina.  The 
spinal  marrow  is  composed,  like  the  brain  of  g 
corticle  and  medullary  substance :  the  former  is 
placed  internally.  It  is  covered  Dy  a  continua- 
tion of  the  dura  mater,  pia  mater,  and  tunica  ar- 
achnoidea.  The  use  of  the  spinal  marrow  is  to 
give  off,  through  the  lateral  or  intervertebral  fo- 
ramina, thirty  pairs  of  nerves,  called  ecrviele 
dorsal,  lumbar,  and  sacral  nerves. 

MEDULLARY.  (Medullaris ;  from  me- 
dulla, marrow.)     Like  unto  marrow. 

Medullary  substance.  The  white  or  in- 
ternal substance  of  the  brain  is  so  called.  Sec 
Cerebrum. 

MEDULLIN.  The  name  given  by  Dr.  John 
to  the  porous  pith  of  the  sun-flower. 

MEERSCHAM.  Kesseeil  of  Kirwan.  A 
mineral  composed  of  silica,  magnesia,  lime-water, 
and  carbonic  acid,  of  a  yellowish  and  greyish 
white  colour,  and  greasy  feel,  and  soft  when  (ii>t 
dry.  It  lathers  like  soap,  and  is  used  by  the  Tar- 
tars for  washing.  In  Turkey  they  make  tobacco 
pipes  from  meerschaum,  dug  in  Natolia  and  neat 
Thebes. 

Megalospla'nchnus.  (From  ficym,  great, 
and  <7TT>,ayxvoi',  a  bowel.)  Having  some  of  the 
viscera  enlarged. 

ME'GRIM.  A  species  of  head-ache ;  a  pain 
generally  affecting  one  side  of  the  head,  towardj 
the  eye,  or  temple,  and  arising  from  the  state  of 
the  stomach. 

MEIBOMIUS,  Henry,  was  born  at  Lubeck 
in  1638.  After  studying  in  different  universities, 
he  graduated  at  Angers,  and  afterwards  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  medicine  at  Helmstadt,  where 
he  continued  till  his  death  in  1700.  He  published 
several  works  and  commentaries  on  those  of 
others.  That  which  chiefly  illustrates  his  name 
is  entitled  "  De  VasisPalpebrarumnovis,"printed 
in  1666.  He  seems  to  have  contemplated  a  his- 
tory of  medicine,  and  published  a  letter  on  the 
subject,  which  indeed  his  fatacr  had  begun  ;  but 
the  difficulties,  which  he  met  with  in  investiga- 
ting the  medicine  of  the  Arabians,  arrested  lis 
progress. 

Meibomius's  glands.  Meibomii glandule. 
The  small  glands  which  arc  situated  between  the 
conjunctive  membrane  of  the  eye  and  the  cartilage 
of  the  eve-lid,  first  described  by  Meibomius. 

MEIONITE.  Prismatico-pyramidal  felspar. 
This  mineral  occurs  along  with  ceylanite,  and 
nepheline,  in  granular  limestone,  at  Monte  Som- 
ma,  near  Naples. 

MEL.  Honey.  A  substance  collected  by 
bees  from  the  nectary  of  flowers,  resembling  sugar 
in  its  elementary  properties.  It  has  a  white  or 
yellowish  colour,  a  soft  and  inained  consistence, 
and  a  saccharine  and  aromatic  smell.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  consist  of  sugar,  mucilage,  and  an  acid. 
Honey  is  an  excellent  food,  and  a  softening  and 
slightly  aperient  remedy  ;  mixed  with  vinegar, 
it  iorms  oxymel,  and  is  used  in  various  forms,  in 
medicine  and  pharmacy.  It  is  particularly  re- 
commended to  the  asthmatic,  and  those  subject  to 
gravel  complaints,  from  its  detergent  nature. 
Founded  upon  the  popular  opinion  of  honey,  as  a 
pectoral  remedy,  Dr.  Hill's  balsam  of  honey, » 
quack  medicine,  was  once  in  demand  ;  but  tm>, 


ned  balsam  of  Tolu,  or  gava 
benjamin,  in  solution. 

Oxumel. 

|g.      Honey  of   borax.—  Take  of 

I,  a  drachm  ;  clarified  honey,  an 

nration   is  found  very 

ipbthotis  affections  of  the  fauces. 

Mt.i    DESPCMATUM.     Clarified  honey.     Melt 

in  a  water  bath,  then  remove  the  scum. 
Mel  i  honey.— Take  of  n 

j, Hal*,  dried,  four  ouncei ;  boiling  water,  three 
pint* ;  clarified  honey,  five  pounds.  Macerate 
the  rose  petals  in  tin-  water,  for  six  hours,  and 
■train  ;  then  add  the  honey  to  the  drained  liquor, 
and,  by  meant  of  a  water  bath,  boil  it  down  to  a 
prone*  consistence.  An  admirable  preparation  for 
and  collutories.  It 
may  also  be  employed  with  advantage,  mixed  with 
«  xlract  of  bark,  or  other  medicines,  for  children 
who  hare  n  natural  disgust  to  medicines. 
ymel  stillee. 
Mi  i  a.  [From //ao>,  to  search.!  A  probe. 
MU.  1.  V\.  (From  pcXat,  black.)  The 
black  vomit.  The  black  disease.  McXacva  vouo-ot, 
of  the  Greeks.  Hippocrates  applies  this  name  to 
two  diseases.  In  the  lirst,  the  patient  vomits 
Mark  bile,  which  is  sometimes  bloody  and  sour  ; 
.sometimes  he  throws  up  n  thin  saliva  ;  and  at 
others  a  green  bile,  &c.  In  the  second,  the  pa- 
tient i-  as  described  in  the  article  Morbus  niger. 
See  Morbus  niger. 

.Mm. aim  a  nihos.     Sec  Melana. 

i  ILBU'CA.  (From  pi\at,  black,  and 
Xwcsf,  while  :  so  named  by  LuUHMtt,  because  the 
principal,  and  indeed  original,  species  was  called 
Iruraarndrcm,  and  arbor  alba  ;  words  synony- 
mous with  its  appellation  in  the  Malay  tongue, 
Caja-puli,  or  white-tree,  but  it  is  not  known 
why  the  idea  of  black  was  associated  with  white.) 
The  MUM  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the    Linntrun 

nrstem.   Cum,  Polyandrta ; Ordtr, Icoeandria. 
MELALEUCA    i  ki'(  Aiir.NimoN.     The    syste- 
matic name  of  the  plant  which  is  said  to  afford 
the  cajepuf  oil.     Oleum  rajeputie  ;  Oleum  IVM- 
tirbiamim  ;  Oleum  volatile  melaleucee ;  Oleum 
cqjtput.     Thunberg  says  cajeput  oil  has  the  ap- 
•   of  inflammable  spirit,  is  of  a  green  co- 
lour, and  so  completely  volatile,  that  it  evaporates 
entirely,  leaving  no  residuum  ;  its  odour  is  of  the 
camphoraceous  kind,  with  a  terchinthinatc  admix- 
ture,   (.oet/saysit  is  limpid,  or  rather  yellowish. 
It  i«  a  \  cry  powerful  medicine,  and  in  high  esteem 
in  India  ami  Germany,  in  the  character  of  a  gene- 
ral remedy  in  chronic  and  painful  diseases :   it  is 
Ueed  tor  the  tame  purposes  for  which  we  employ 
the  offleksal  tethers,  to  which  it  seems  to  have  a 
rinssiirlerabh   affinity  ;   the  cajeput,    however,    is 
■flea  aoteart  s,nd  puigenl  ;  taken  into  the  stomach, 
in  tin-  do-e  of  Ire  or  six  drops,  it  heats  and  stimu- 
whole  -\  Mem,  proving,  at  the  same  time, 
•  tic,  by  which  probably  the 
is  said  to  have  in  dropsies  and  in- 
termittent fevers,  an    to  he  explained.     For  its 
efficacy  rnlsive  and  spasmodic  com- 

p Units,  it  is  I,  I.     |t   has  also  been 

eternally,  with  much 
obstinate  disorders  : 
Iriacal,  and  hysterical  affec- 
on,  tooth-ache,  gout, 
■    is  From  tWo  to  six, 
.   twelve  drops.      The  tree  which   affords 
this  oil,  by  di-tillation  of  its  leaves,  generally 
■     W./.;/fiiC(i  liunulimlnin 

Dm  the  specimens  of 

'•■    tine  oil,  sent  home  from 
ludi.i.  bv  (  lin'stoplm-   Smith,  that    it  is  another 
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u'chis  therefore  mmedMeldeuca  ea~ 
japuti. 

MELAMEMA.  (From  „rX<if,  black,  ad  at  pa, 
blood.)  A  term  applied  to  blood  when  it  is  ot  a 
morbidly  dark  colour. 

MELAMPHV'LLUM.  (Fron  ucXnt,  black, 
and  ^t)XXoi>,  a  leaf:  so  named  from  the  blackness 
of  its  leaf.)     See  Acanthus  mollis. 

MELAMPO'DIL'M.  (From  Melampus,  the 
shepherd  who  first  used  it.)  Black  hellebore.  See 
Hdleborus  niger. 

Mei.axaoo'c.a.  (From  ucXnf,  black,  andaytd, 
to  expel. )     Medicines  which  purge  oft*  black  bile. 

Mei.anciu.ORUS.  MtXay^Xo^oj.  1.  A  livid 
colour  of  the  skin. 

2.  The  black  jaundice. 

MELANCHOLIA.  (From  pc\as,  black,  and 
X^l,  bile  ;  because  the  ancients  supposed  that  it 
proceeded  from  a  redundance  of  black  bile.) 
Melancholy  madness.  A  disease  in  the  class 
Neuroses,  and  order  Vesanitr,  of  Cullen,  cha- 
racterised by  erroneous  judgment,  but  not  merely 
respecting  health,  from  imaginary  perceptions, 
or  recollection  influencing  the  conduct  and  de- 
•  pressing  the  mind  with  ill-grounded  fears ;  not 
combined  with  either  pyrexia  or  comatose  affec- 
tions ;  often  appearing  without  dyspepsia,  yet  at- 
tended with  costivencss,  chiefly  in  persons  of  ri- 
gid fibres  and  toqiid  insensibility.  See  Mania. 
M  K  LA  MTE.  A  velvet-black  coloured  mine- 
ral in  roundish  or  crystallised  grains,  found  in  a 
rock  at  Fraseatc  near  Rome. 

MELANOMA.  (From  pc\ag, black.)  Me- 
lanosis. A  rare  disease  which  is  found  under 
the  common  integuments,  and  in  the  viscera^ 
in  the  form  of  a  tubercle,  of  a  dark  soot-black 
colour. 

I\I ELANOPIPER.  (From  ut\a(,  black,  and 
vtnpu  pepper.)     See  Piper  nigrum. 

iMklanorrhi'zon.  (From  /*tXaf,  black,  and 
(n$a,  a  root.)  A  species  of  hellebore  with  black 
roofs.     See  Helleborus  niger. 

MELANOSIS.     See  Melanoma. 

Melante'ria.  (From  ptXa?,  black:  so  called 
because  it  is  used  for  blacking  leather.)  Green 
vitriol,  or  sulphate  of  iron. 

Melanthel*'cm.  (From  iu\a;,  black,  and 
i\atov,  oil.)  Oil  expressed  from  the  black  seeds 
of  the  Nigella  sativa. 

MEi.A'NTinrjM.  (From  ;icXa?,  black:  so 
named  from  its  black  seed.)  The  Nigella  sativa, 
or  herb  fennel  flower. 

ME'LaS.  (From  pgXar,  black.)  Vitiligo  ni- 
gra ;  Morphaa  nigra  ;  Lepra  maculosa  nigra. 
A  disease  that  appears  upon  the  skin  in  black  or 
brown  spots,  which  very  frequently  penetrate 
deep,  even  to  the  bone,  and  do  not  give  any  pain, 
or  uneasiness.  It  is  a  disease  very  frequent  in, 
and  endemial  to,  Arabia,  where  it  is  supposed  to 
be  produced  by  a  peculiar  miasma. 

MELA'SMA.  (From  ,,r\as,  black.)  Melas- 
mus.  A  disease  that  appears  not  unfrcquently 
upon  the  tibia  of  aged  persons,  in  form  of  a  livid 
black  spot,  which,  in  a  day  or  two,  degenerates 
into  a  very  foul  ulcer. 

MELASPE'RMUM.  (From  joXbs,  black, 
and  n-tjifin,  seed. )     See  Nigella  sativa. 

MELASSES.  Treacle.  The  black  eropy- 
reumatic  syrup  which  exists  in  raw  sugar. 

MELASSIC  ACID.  The  acid  present  in 
melasses,  which  has  been  thought  a  peculiar  acid 
by  some,  by  others  the  acetic. 

Mf.'lca.  (From  aacXyw,  to  milk.)  Milk.  A 
food  made  of  acidulated  milk. 

Mf.'i.e.     (From /iow,  to  search.)     A  probe. 

MELEA'GRIS.       (From  Meleager,  whose 
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sisters  were  fabled  to  have  been  turned  into  this 
bird.)     1.  The  guinea-fowl. 
<  2.  A  species  of  fritillaria :  so  called  because 
its  flowers  are  spotted  like  a  guinea-fowl. 
Melege'ta.    Grains  of  paradise. 
Meleguetta.       Grains   of  paradise.       See 
Amomum  granumparadisi. 
t  Melei'os.     (From  Melo*,  the  island  where  it 
is  made. )     A  species  of  alum.     ' 
MELI.     McXi.    Honey.     See Mel. 
Melice'ria.     See  MelicerU. 
MELI'CERIS.     (From  peXi,  honey,  and  Kcpox, 
wax.)     Meliceria.      An   encysted   tumour,    the 
contents  of  which  resemble  honey  in  consistence 
and  appearance. 

Meli'craton.     (Fi-om  («tXi,  honey,  and  Ktp- 
nrvvju,  to  mix.)     Wine  impregnated  with  honey. 
Meligei'on.     (From /jiXi,  honey.)    A  foetid 
humour,  discharged  from  ulcers  attended  with  a 
caries  of  the  bone,  of  the  consistence  of  honey. 
MELILOT.     See  Mclilotus. 
MELILOTUS.       (From    juXi,   honey,    and 
Auroj,  the  lotns  :  so  called  from  its  smell,  being 
like  that  of  honey.)     See    Trifolium  mclilotus 
officinalis. 

Melime'lum.  (From  ficXi,  honey,  and  priXov, 
an  apple  :  so  named  from  its  sweetness.)  Para- 
dise apple,  the  produce  of  a  dwarf  wild  apple-tree. 
Meli'num.  (From  fizKov,  an  apple.)  Oil 
made  from  the  flowers,  or  the  fruit  of  the  apple- 
tree, 

MELIPKY'LLUM.  (From  y.z\i,  honey,  and 
rfuXXov,  a  leaf:  soxalled  from  the  sweet  smell  of 
of  its  leaf,  or  because  bees  gather  honey  from  it. ) 
See  Melissa. 

MELI'SSA.  (From  ptXicaa,  a  bee  ;  becanse 
hees  gather  honey  from  it. )  The  name  of  a  genus 
ef  plants  in  the  Linnxan  system.  Class,  Didyna- 
mia  ;  Order,  Gymnospermia.    Balm. 

Melissa  calamintha.  The  systematic 
same  of  the  common  calamint.  Calamintha ; 
(Salantintha  vulgaris  ;  Calamintha  qfficinarum; 
Melissa — pedunculis  axillaribus,  dichotomis, 
Fongitudine  foliorum.  of  Linnaeus.  This  plant 
smells  strongly  like  wild  mint,  though  more  agree- 
able ;  andis  often  used  by  the  common  people,  in 
form  of  tea,  against  weakness  of  the  stomach, 
flatulent  colic,  uterine  obstructions,  hysteria,  &c. 
Melissa  citrina.  See  Melissa  officinalis. 
Melissa  gr an  di  flora.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  mountain  calamint.  Calamintha 
magno  fiore;  Calamintha  montana.  This 
plant  has  a  moderately  pungent  taste,  and  a  more 
agreeable  aromatic  smell  than  the  common  cala- 
mint, and  appears  to  be  more  eligible  as  a  sto- 
machic. 

Melissa  nep^ta.  Field  calamint.  Spotted 
calamint.  Calamintha  anglica;  Calamintha 
pulegii  odore ;  Nepeta  agrestis.  It  was  former- 
ly used  as  an  aromatio. 

Melissa  OFFrciNALis.  The  systematic  name 
of  balm.  Citrago ;  Citraria ;  Melissophyllum ; 
Mellitis  ;  Cedronella ;  Apiasti-um ;  Melissa  ci- 
trina ;  Erotion.  A  native  of  the  southern  parts  ef 
Europe,  but  very  common  in  our  gardens.  In  its 
lecent  state,  it  has  a  roughish  aromatic  taste, 
and  a  pleasant  smell  of  the  lemon  kind.  It  was 
formerly  much  esteemedin  nervous  diseases,  and 
very  generally  recommended  in  melancholic  and 
hypochondriacal  affections ;  but,  in  modern  prac- 
tice, it  is  only  employed  when  prepared  as  tea,  as 
a  gratef  d  diluent  drink  in  fevers,  &c. 

Melissa  turcica.  See  Dracocephalummol- 
davica. 

Mei.issofht'llum.      (From  ptXiaoa,  baum, 
arrd  drXXo.v,  a  leak    A  species  ol  meiittis,   with 
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leaves  resembling  baum.     See  Meiittis  vietim* 
phyllum. 

Meliti'smus.  (From  fitXt,  honey.)  A  linc- 
tus,  prepared  with  honey. 

MELI'TTIS.  (From  pt\i^a,  which  in  the 
Attic  dialect  is  the  name  of  a  bee ;  so  that  thij 
word  is,  in  fact,  equivalent  to  Melissa,  and  was 
adopted  by  Linnaeus,  therefore,  for  the  bastard 
balm.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class 
Didynamia;  Order,  Gymnospermia.  Bastard 
balm. 

Melittis  melissophyllum.  The  systems- 
tic  name  of  the  mountain  balm,  or  nettle.  So- 
phyllum.  This  elegant  plant  is  seldom  used  in 
the  present  day  :  it  is  said  to  be  of  service  in  ute- 
rine obstructions  and  calculous  diseases. 

Melitto'ma.  (From  ^eXi,  honey.)  A  con- 
fection made  with  honey.     Honey-dew. 

Melizo'mum.  (From  pch,  honey,  and  fo^s, 
broth.)  Honey  broth.  A  drink  prepared  with 
honey,  like  mead. 

Mella'go.  (From  mel,  honey.)  Any  me- 
dicine which  has  the  consistence  and  sweetness  of 
honey. 

t    MELLATE.    A  compound  of  mellitic  acid 
with  salifiable  bases. 

Melliceris.     See  Mcliccris. 

Mellilo'tus.     See  Mclilotus. 

Melli'na.  (From  mel,  honey.)  Mead.  A 
sweet  drink  prepared  with  honey. 

MELLI'TA.  (From  mel,  honey.)  Prepara- 
tions of  honey. 

MEL-LITE.  Mellilitc.  Honey-stone.  A 
mineral  of  a  honey  yellow  colour,  slightly  rcsino- 
electric  by  friction,  hitherto  found  only  at  Artern 
in  Thuringia. 

MELLITIC  ACID.  {Acidummelliticum; 
from  mellilite,  the  honey-stone,  from  which  it 
is  obtained.)  "  Klaproth  discovered  in  themelli- 
lite,  or  honey-stone,  what  he  conceives  to  be  a 
peculiar  acid  of  the  vegetable  kind,  combined 
with  alumina.  This  acid  is  easily  obtained  by  re- 
ducing the  stone  to  powder,  and  boiling  it  in  about 
seventy  times  its  weight  of  water  ;  when  the  acid 
will  dissolve,  and  may  be  separated  from  the  alu- 
mina by  filtration.  By  evaporating  the  solution, 
it  may  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  crystals.  The 
following  are  its  characters  : — 

It  crystallises  in  tine  needles  or  globules  by  the 
union  of  these,  or  small  prisms.  Its  taste  is  at 
first  a  sweetish-sour,  which  leaves  a  bitterness  be- 
hind. On  a  plate  of  hot  metal  it  is  readily  de- 
composed, and  dissipated  in  copious  grey  fumes, 
which  affect  not  the  smell,  leaving  behind  a  small 
quantity  of  ashes,  that  do  not  change  eitherrcd  or 
blue  tincture  of  litmus.  Neutralised  by  potassait 
crystallises  in  groups  of  long  prisms  :  by  soda,  in 
cubes,  or  triangular  lamina?,  sometimes  in  groups, 
sometimes  single  ;  and  by  ammonia,  in  beautiful 
prisms  with  six  planes,  which  soon  lose  their 
transparency,  and  acquire  a  silver-white  hue.  II 
the  mellitic  acid  be  dissolved  in  lime  water,  and* 
solution  of  calcined  strontian  or  barytes  be  drop- 
ped into  it,  a  white  precipitate  is  thrown  down, 
which  is  redissolved  on  adding  muriatic  acid. 
With  a  solution  of  acetate  of  barytes,  it  produces 
likewise  a  white  precipitate,  which  nitric  acid  re- 
dissolves.  With  solution  of  muriate  of  barytes, 
it  produces  no  precipitate,  or  even  cloud ;  but  af- 
ter standing  some  time,  fine  transparent  nectlly 
crystals  are  deposited.  The  mellitic  acid  pro- 
duces no  change  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 
From  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  mercury,  either  hot 
or  cold,  it  throws  down  a  copious  white  precipi- 
tate, which  an  addition  of  nitric  acid  immediately 
rcdissolve?.  With  nitrate  of  iron  it  gives  an  abun- 


d».nt  precipitate  of  a  dun  yellow  colour,  which 
mar  be  redissolved  by   muriatic   acid.     »>  ith  a 
nl,  it  produces  an  abundant 
tely  rcdissolved  on   adding 
\  it h  acetate  of  copper,  it  gives  a 
~reynh-green  precipitate  ;  but  it  docs  not  affect  a 
ropper.     Lime  water  prc- 
i  by  it,  is  immediately  rcdissolved  on  ad- 
Iric  acid." — (/re's  Chem.  Diet. 
HE  LO.     See  Cucumis  melo. 
Mki.oca'rfus.     (From  ,ojXov,   an  apple,  and 
1 1  nit  ;  from  its  resemblance  to  an  apple.) 
I  of  the  arntolochia,  or  its  roots. 
ME'I.OH.   An  insect  called  the  blossom  eater. 
of  the  order  Cnleoptera.     Home  of  its 
"peciei  were  formerly  used  medicinally. 

HCATOftlUS.     Sec  Cantharia. 
MELON.    See  Curumismelo. 
m,  musk.    Bee  Cueutniemelo. 
i,  water.    See  Cueurbitacitrullus. 

;  ,W.     A  disorder  of  the  eye,  in 
H  nieh  i lie  ball  of  the  eye  is  pressed  forward  from 
the  km  keti 
NELOWGENA.     Mala  iniana.     Soldnum 

fm.      Mad   apple.     The    Spaniards   and 
lalianscat  it  in  sauce  and  in  sweet  meats.     The 
•utiles  citron.     Sec  Solan  urn 

Mm  ,,.      A  term  wliicli  frequent- 

ly occurs  in  Hippocrates,  l><  Capftif Vnlneribni, 
lor  that  March  into  wound*  which  is  made  byiur- 
with  the  probe. 

\|ii..  ii-  ,,nf.     A  little  probe  and  that 

pirtirnlar    instrument    contrived    to    search     or 
i lie  en  with,  commonly  called  Auriscul- 
[num. 

MEM)TIIJU\.     (A  name  borrowed  by  Lin- 

MBtM    in     his    Hortui    Clijf'urtiaiiu.i }  from    the 

The  name  of  a  genua 

'•I  plant  .     Clajf,  J'liandria;  Order,  Monogij- 

Mi  i  ii  i  .ii  i  \  i  >  '.mi i. a.  The  systematic  name 

ing   encumber  plant.       The 

\nniir an  bryony.     The  inhabitants  of  the  West 

Indies  pickle   the  berries  of  this   plant,  and  use 

them  as  we  do  mm  re. 

■mm  i  i  '  m,       (From   /icW™,  balm, 
i  leaf. )     See  Melittis. 
MEM  BR  \  N  \.     See  Membrane. 
Mrmukana  utai.oidk  \.     Membrana  araeh- 
Tlie  traniparent  membrane  which  in- 
the  vitreous  humour  of  thi 

-    i  i  i  n  i  uih.        I  .  turn   inipilla. 

delicate  membrane  of  a  thin  ami  vascular 

•  i  \tin. ,  and  an  aih  ooloor,  ariilng  from  tlie  inter- 

i  the  iris,  and  tot  llj  ooVering  the 

pujul  in  the  in  tu«  before  the  sixth  n 

MiMBtANi    rutschuNa.       The  celebrated 

•id  that   the  choroid 

ine  oi  the  eye  was  composed  of  two  lami- 

...     He gmvi  i'ii  i.  ■  ...    ■  i    ii,  -<  hi  inn 

to  the  internal  lamina,   leaving  the  old  name  of 

.  horbidea  to  the  exti 

SCHNEIDER]  .    -y  vas- 

rnlar  pituitary  nuanhrane    which   Inns   the    nose 

and  it-,  i  mucus  >l  that  cavity, 

i  in-  bed  of  the  otfact 

Mi  HI 

1 1  inif  the  <:i\  ilv  of  the  drum  ol  the  ear,  ami  sepa- 

itus  an  litoriui  ejcti  inns.     It 

U  ol  an  ,vi  \  below  the  middle,  to- 

ivards  the    hollow  Of* tin  tympanum,   an  I 

•  n  Irtorius,  and  convex  above 
towards  the  hollow  of 
the  tympanum  to  the  obsen  i 

an  'torn  ix  lamina  ;  the    first 
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mis  ;  die  second  is  a  production  of  the  skin  liuin* 
the  auditory  passage  ;  the  third  is  cellular  mem- 
brane, in  which  the  vessels  form  an  elegant  net- 
work ;  the  fourth  is  shining,  thin,  and  transparent, 
arising  from  the  periosteum  of  the  meatus  ;  the 
fifth  is  cellular  membrane,  with  a  plexus  of  vessels 
like  the  third  ;  and  the  sixth  lamina,  which  is  the 
innermost,  conies  from  the  periosteum  of  the 
cavity  of  the  tympanum.  This  membrane,  thus 
composed  of  several  laminae,  has  lately  been  dis- 
covered to  possess  muscular  fibres. 

M  EM  BRANACEUS.  Membranaceous  :  Ap- 
plied to  leaves,  pods,  &c.  df  a  thin  and  pliable 
texture,  as  the  leaf  of  the  Magnolia  purpurea, 
and  several  capsules,  ligaments,  &c. 

ME.MURANOLO'GIA.  (From  membrana, 
a  membrane,  and  Aoyot,  a  discourse.)  Membra- 
nology.  That  which  relates  to  the  common  in- 
ternments and  membranes. 

MEMBRANE.  Membrana.  1.  In  anatomy. 
A  thin  expanded  substance,  composed  of  cellu- 
lar texture,  the  elastic  fibres  of  which  are  so  ar- 
ranged and  woven  together,  as  to  allow  of  great 
pliability.  The  membranes  of  the  body  are  va- 
rious, as  the  skin,  peritoneum,  pleura,  dura  ma- 
ter, &c.  &c. 
2.  In  botany.  Sec  Testa. 
MEMBRANO'SUS.  See  Tensor  vagina  fc- 
moris. 

.Mrmi;ra'\us.  Sec  Tensor  vagina  femoris. 
Mkmo'iii  e  os.  See  Occipital  bone. 
MEMORY.  Memoria.  The  brain  is  not  only 
capable  of  perceiving  sensations,  but  it  possesses 
the  faculty  of  reproducing  those  it  has  already 
perceived.  This  cerebral  action  is  called  remem- 
brance, when  the  ideas  are  reproduced  which  have 
not  been  lon^  received  :  it  is  called  recollection, 
when  the  ideas  are  of  an  older  date.  An  old  man 
who  recall  i  the  events  of  his  youth  has  recollec- 
tion ;  he  who  recalls  the  sensations  which  he  had 
last  year,  has  memory,  or  remembrance. 

Reminiscence  is  an  idea  produced  which  one 
does  not  remember  having  bad  before. 

In  childhood  and  youth  memory  is  very  vivid 
as  well  as  sensibility  :  it  is  therefore  at  this  age 
that  the  greatest  variety  of  knowledge  is  acquired, 
particularly  that  sort  which  does  not  require  muck 
reflection  ;  such  as  history,  languages,  the  des- 
criptive science,  &c.  Memory  afterwards 
weakens  along  with  age  :  in  adult  age  it  dimi- 
nishes ;  in  old  age  it  fails  almost  completely. 
There  are,  however,  individuals  who  preserve 
their  memory  to  a  very  advanced  age  ;  but  it  this 
dins  not  depend  on  "jrcat  exercise,  as  happens 
with  actors,  it  exists  often  only  to  the  detriment 
of  the  other  intellectual  faculties. 

The  sensations  are  recalled  with  ease  in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  vivid.  The  remembrance  of 
internal  sensations  is  almost  always  confused  ; 
certain  diseases  of  the  brain  destroy  the  memory 
entirely. 

MENACHAJNTTE.  A  mineral  of  a  greyi.h 
black  colour,  Ii  und  accompanied  with  fine  quartz 
•an  I  in  the  !>.  1  of  a  rivulet,  which  enters  the  val- 
ley  of  Manacc.iin,  in  Cornwall, 
ft)  E  S  Ui Oti  U E.  Sec  Emmenagogue. 
MEN'OO'Sl'S.  (From  mendax,  counterfeit.) 
This  term  is  used,  by  some,  in  the  same  sense  as 
spurious,  or  illegitimate;  Mendosa  costte,  false 
or  spurious  ribs';  Mendosa  sutura,  the  stpiamous 
suture  or  bastard  suture  of  the  skull. 

MENILITE.  A  sub-species  of  indivisible 
quartz.  It  is  of  two  kinds,  the  brown  and  the 
grey. 

Mf.ningo'phtlax.      (From   pint)*;,  a  mem- 
brane, and  ^uWffi.),  to  guard.)     An  instrument 
•  r  1  the  membrane  of  the  brain,  while  tho 
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lione  is  cut,  or  rasped,  after  the  operation  of  the 
trepan. 

ME'NINX.  (From  ptvio,  to  remain.)  Be- 
fore the  time  of  Galen,  meninx  was  the  common 
term  of  all  the  membranes  of  the  body,  after- 
wards it  was  appropriated  to  those  of  the  brain. 
See  Dura  mater,  and  Pia  mater. 

MENISPERMIC  ACID.  {Acidum  menis- 
pennicum ;  from  menisptrmum,  the  name  of  the 
plant  in  the  berries  of  which  it  exists. )  The  seeds 
of  Menhpermum  cocculus  being  macerated  for  24 
hours  in  5  times  their  weight  ofwater,  first  cold, 
and  then  boiling  hot,  yield  an  infusion,  from 
which  solution  of  sub- acetate  of  lead  throws 
down  a  menispermate  of  lead.  This  is  to  be 
washed  and  drained,  diffused  through  water,  and 
decomposed  by  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen gas.  The  liquid  thus  freed  from  lead,  is  to 
be  deprived  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  by  heat, 
and  then  forms  solution  of  menispermic  acid.  By 
repeated  evaporations  and  solutions  in  alkohol,  it 
loses  its  bitter  taste,  and  becomes  a  punr  acid. 
It  occasions  no  precipitate  with  lime  water  ;  with 
nitrate  of  barytes  it  yields  a  grey  precipitate  ; 
with  nitrate  of  silver,  a  deep  yellow  ;  and  with 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  a  copious  precipitate. 

MENISPE'RMUM.  (From  wv,  the  moon, 
and  oTcpfia,  seed,  in  allusion  to  the  crescent-like 
form  of  the  seed.)  Moon-seed.  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants.  Class,  Diaieia ;  Order,  Dode- 
candria. 

Menisperkum  cotscULUS.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant,  the  berries  of  which  are  well 
known  by  the  name  of  Cocculus  indicus.  In- 
dian berries,  orhufian  cockles;  Coccus  indicus  ; 
Cocculee  ojjicinarium  ;  Cocci  orientates.  The 
berry,  the  produce  of  the  Menispermum-^-foliis 
coraatis,  retusis,  mucronaiis ;  caule  lacero,  of 
Linnaeus,  is  rugous  and  kidney-shaped,  and  con- 
tains a  white  nucleus.  It  is  brought  from  Mala- 
bar and  the  East  Indies.  It  is  poisonous  if  swal- 
lowed, bringing  on  nausea,  fainting,  and  corn  ul- 
sions.  The  berries  possess  an  enebriating  quality, 
and  are  supposed  to  impart  that  power  to  most  of 
the  London  porter.  Whilst  green,  they  are  used 
by  the  Indians  to  catch  fish,  which  they  have  the, 
powe*  of  intoxicating,  and  killing.  In  the  same 
manner  they  catch  birds,  making  the  berry  into  a 
paste,  forming  it  into  small  seeds,  and  putting 
these  in  places  where  they  frequent.  A  peculiar 
acid  called  mmispermic,  is  obtained  from  these 
berries. 

By  recent  chemical  analysis  this  seed  is  found 
to  contain,  Is*,  about  one-half  of  its  weight  of  a 
concrete  fixed  oil ;  2d,  an  albuminous  vegeto- 
animal  substance  ;  3d,  a  peculiar  colouring  mat- 
ter: 4th,  one-fiftieth  of  picrotoxia;  5th,  one- 
Balf  its  weight  of  fibrous  matter  ;  6th,  bimalate  of 
lime  and  potassa  ;  1th,  sulphate  of  potassa  ;  8th, 
muriate  of  potassa  :  9th,  phosphate  of  lime  ;  \0th, 
a  little  iron  and  silica.  It  is  poisonous  ;  and  is 
frequently  employed  to  intoxicate  or  poison  fishes. 
The  deleterious  ingredient  is  the  Picrotoxia. 

The  poisonous  principle  called  picrotoxia  is  ob- 
tained in  the  following  way  :  "  To  the  filtered  de- 
coction of  these  berries  add  acetate  of  lead,  while 
any  precipitate  falls.  Filter  and  evaporate  the 
liquid  cautiously  to  the  consistence  of  an  extract. 
Dissolve  in  alkohol  of  0.817,  and  evaporate  the 
solution  to  dryness.  By  repeating  the  solutions 
and  evaporations,  we  at  last  obtain  a  substance 
equally  soluble  in  water  and  alkohol.  The  co- 
louring matter  may  be  removed  by  agitating  it 
with  a  little  water.  Crystals  of  pure  picrotoxia 
now  fall,  which  may  be  washed  with  a  little  al- 
kohol. 
The  crystals  are  four-sided  prisms,  of  a  white 
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colour,  and  intensely  bitter  taste.  They  are  soln. 
ble  in  25  times  their  weight  ofwater,  and  are  not 
precipitable  by  any  known  re-agent.  Alkohol 
sp.  gr.  0.810,  dissolves  one-third  of  its  weight  of 
picrotoxia.  Pure  sulphuric  xther  dissolves 
2-5thsof  its  weight. 

Strong  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it,  but  not  when 
much  diluted.  Nitric  acid  converts  it  into  oxalic 
acid.  It  dissolves  and  neutralizes  in  acel 
and  falls  when  this  is  saturated  with  au  alkali.  It 
may  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  vcgeto-alkali  ii- 
self.  Aqueous  potassa  dissolves  it,  without 
evolving  any  smell  of  ammouia.  It  acts  as  an  in- 
toxicating poison. 

Sulphate  of  picrotoxia  must  be  formed  by  dis- 
solving picrotoxia  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  liir  il.t 
strong  acid  chars  and  destroys  it.  The  solution 
crystallises  on  cooling.  The  sulphate  of  picro- 
toxia dissolves  in  120  times  its  weight  ol  bodlinr 
water.  The  solution  gradually  lets  fall  the  salt  in 
fine  silky  filaments  disposed  in  bundles,  aud  pos- 
sessed of  great  beauty. 

Nitrate  of  picrotoxia.  Nitric  acid,  of  the  spe- 
cific gravity  1.38,  diluted  with  twice  its  weight  of 
water,  dissolves,  when  assisted  by  heal,  tin  lounli 
of  its  weight  of  picrotoxia.  When  this  solution  i* 
evaporated  to  one-half,  it  becomes  viscid,  and  on 
cooling  is  converted  into  a  transparent  nia>.-,  si- 
milar to  a  solution  of  gum-arabic,  hi  this  statu 
the  nitrate  of  picrotoxia  is  acid,  and  exceeding!? 
bitter. 

Muriate  of  picrotoxia.  Muriatic  acid,  of  the 
specific  gravity  1. 145,  has  little  action  on  picro- 
toxia. It  dissolves  it  when  assisted  by  heat,  but 
does  not  become  entirely  saturated.  Five  parts 
of  this  acid,  diluted  with  three  times  its  weight 
o!  water,  dissolve  about  one  part  of  picrotoxia  at 
a  strong  boiling  temperature.  The  liquor,  oa 
cooling,  is  converted  into  a  greyish  crystalline 
mass,  composed  of  confused  crystals.  When  these 
crystals  are  well  washed,  they  arc  almost  des- 
titute of  taste,  and  feci  clastic  under  the  teeth. 

Acetate  of  picrotoxia.  Acetic  acid  dissolve! 
picrotoxia  very  well,  and  may  be  nearly  satu- 
rated with  it  by  the  assistance  of  a  boiling  heat. 
On  cooling,  the  acetate  precipitates  in  well-de- 
fined prismatic  needles.  This  acetate  is  soluble 
in  50  times  its  weight  of  boiling  water. 

MENORRHA'GIA.  (From  ujjvio,  the  menses, 
and  piryi/ii/if,  to  break  out.)  Ilcemorrhagia  «/«• 
rina.  Flooding.  An  immoderate  flow  of  the 
menses,  or  uterine  haemorrhage.  A  genus  of  dis- 
eases in  the  class  Pyrexia:,  and  order  llamor- 
rhagice,  of  Cullen,  characterised  by  pains  in  the 
back,  loins,  and  belly,  similar  to  those  of  labour, 
attended  with  a  preternatural  flux,  of  blood  from 
the  vagina,  or  a  discharge  of  menses,  more  copious 
than  natural.     He  distinguishes  six  species  :— 

1.  Menorrhagia  rubra ;  bloody,  from  women 
neither  with  child  nor  in  child-birth. 

2.  Menorrhagia  alba,  serous  ;  the  fluor  albuf. 
See  Leuconiiau. 

3.  Menorrhagia  zilorium,  from  some  local 
disease. 

4.  Menorrhagia  lochialis,  from  women  after 
delivery.     See  Lochia. 

5.  Menorrhagia  abortus.     See  Abortion. 

6.  Menorrhagia  nabothi,  when  there  is  a 
serous  discharge  from  the  vagina  in  pregnant 
women. 

This  disease  seldom  occurs  before  the  age  of 
puberty,  and  is  often  an  attendant  on  pregnancy. 
It  is  in  general  a  very  dangerous  disease,  more 
particularly  if  it  occur  at  the  latter  period,  as  it  is 
then  often  so  rapid  and  violent  as  to  destroy  the 
female  in  a  very  short  time,  where  proper  meass 
are  not  swn  adopted.     Abortions  often  give  ri^e 
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thote  arc  who  reckon  it  to  be  thirty  or  forty 
days. 

MENSTRUATION.  ( Merutruatio ;  from 
menses.)  From  the  uterus  of  every  healthy 
woman  who  is  not  pregnant,  or  who  does  not 
give  suck,  there  is  a  discharge  of  a  red  fluid,  at 
certain  periods,  from  the  time  of  puberty  to  the 
approach  of  old  age  ;  and  from  the  periods  or 
returns  of  this  discharge  being  monthly,  it  is 
called  MenttruaiioH.  There  are  several  excep- 
tions to  this  definition.  It  is  said  that  some 
women  never  menstruate  ;  some  menstruate 
while  they  continue  to  give  suek ;  and  others 
ure  said  to  menstruate  during  pregnancy  ;  some 
are  said  to  menstruate,  in  early  infancy,  and 
others  in  old  age  ;  but  such  discharges,  L'r.  Den- 
man  is  of  opinion,  may,  with  more  propriety,  be 
called  nioi  hid,  or  symptomatic  ;  and  certainly  the 
definition  is  generally  true. 

At  whatever  time  ol  life  this  discharge  comes 
on,  a  woman  is  said  to  be  at  puberty  :  though  of 
this  state  it  is  a  consequence,  and  not  a  cause. 
The  early  or  late  appearance  of  the  menses  may 
depend  upon  the  climate,  the  constitution,  the 
delicacy  or  hardness  of  living,  and  upon  the  man- 
ners of  those  with  whom  young  women  converse. 
Intireece,  and  other  hot  countries,  girls  begin 
to  menstruate  at  eight,  nine,  and  ten  years  of  age, 
hut,  advancing  to  the  northern  climates,  there  is 
n  gradual  protraction  ot  the  lime  till  we  come  to 
Lapland,  where  women  do  not  menstruate  till 
they  arrive  at  maturer  age,  and  then  in  small 
quantities,  at  long  intervals,  and  sometimes  only 
in  the  summer.  But,  if  they  do  not  menstruate 
according  to  the  genius  of  the  country,  it  is  said 
they  sutler  equal   inconi  -   in  warmer 

climates,  where  the  quantity  discharged  is  much 
greater,  and  the  periods  shorter.  In  this  coun- 
try, girls  begin  to  menstruate  from  the  fourteenth 
to  the  eighteenth  year  of  their  age,  and  sometimes 
ut  a  later  period,  without  any  signs  of  disease  ; 
hut  if  they  are  luxuriously  educated,  sleeping 
upon  down  beds,  and  sitting  in  hot  rooms,  men- 
struation usually  commences  at  a  more  early 
period. 

Many  changes  in  the  constitution  and  appear- 
ance ot  women  are  produced  at  the  time  of  their 
first  beginning  to  menstruate.  Their  Complexion 
is  improved,  their  countenance  is  more  express- 
ive and  animated,  their  attitudes  graceful,  and 
their  conversation  more  intelligent  and  agreea- 
ble ;  the  tone  of  their  voice  becomes  more  har- 
monious, their  whole  frame,  but  particularly  their 
in  lata,  are  expanded  and  enlarged,  and*  their 
minds  are  no  longer  engaged  in  childish  pursuits 
and  amusements. 

Some  girls  begin  to  menstruate  without  any 
preceding  indisposition  ;  but  there  are  generally 
appearances  or  symptoms  which  indicate  the 
cliange  which  is  about  to  take  place.  These 
are  usually  more  severe  at  llic  first  than  in  the 
luceeedina  periods;  and  thej  are  similar  to 
those  produced  by  uterine  irritation  from  other 
causes,  as  pains  in  the  hack  and  interior  extremi- 
ties, complaints  of  the  viscera,  with  various  hys- 
teric and  nervous  affections.  These  commence 
with  the  first  disposition  to  menstruate,  and  con- 
tinue till  the  discharge  comes  on,  when  they 
abate,  or  disappear,  returning  however  with 
considerable  violence  in  some  women,  at  every 
period  during  life.  The  quantity  of  fluid  dis- 
charged at  each  evacuation,  depends  upon  the 
climate,  constitution,  and  manner  of  living; 
but  it  varies  in  different  women  in  the  same 
elimale,  or  in  the  same  women  at  different  pe- 
riods ;  in  this  country  it  amount*  to  about  fit 
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lhere  is  also  a  great  difference  in  the  time 
required  for  the  completion  of  each  period  of 
menstruation.  In  some  women  th°.  discharge  re- 
turns precisely  to  a  day,  or  an  hour,  and  in 
others  there  is  a  variation  of  several  days,  with- 
out  inconvenience.  In  some  it  is  finished  in  a 
few  hours,  and  in  others  it  continues  from  one  to 
ten  days  ;  but  the  intermediate  time,  from  three 
to  six  days,  is  most  usual. 

There  has  been  an  opinion,  probably  derived 
from  the  Jewish  legislature,  afterwards  adopted 
by  the  Arabian  physicians,  and  credited  in  other 
countries,  that  the  menstruous  blood  possessed 
some  peculiar  malignant  properties.  The  severe 
regulations  which  have  been  made  in  some  coun- 
tries for  the  conduct  of  women,  at  the  time  of 
menstruation  ;— the  expression  used,  Isaiah, 
chap.  xxx.  and  in  Ezekiel:— the  disposal  of  the 
blood  discharged,  or  of  any  thing  contaminated 
with  it : — the  complaints  of  women  attributed  to 
its  retention : — and  the  effects  enumerated  by 
grave  writers,  indicate  the  most  dreadful  appre 
tensions  of  its  baneful  influence.  Under  pecu- 
liar circumstances  of  health,  or  states  of  the 
uterus,  or  in  hot  climates,  if  the  evacuation  be 
slowly  made,  the  menstruous  blood  may  become 
more  acrimonious  or  offensive  than  the  common 
mass,  or  any  other  secretion  from  it ;  but  in  this 
country  and  age  no  malignity  is  suspected,  the 
menstruous  woman  mixes  in  society  as  at  all 
other  times,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  thinking 
otherwise  than  that  this  discharge  is  of  the  most 
inoffensive  nature. 

At  the  approach  of  old  ago,  women  cease  to 
menstruate  ;  but  the  time  of  cessation  is  common- 
ly regulated  by  the  original  early  or  late  appear- 
ance of  the  menses.  With  those  who  began  to 
menstruate  at  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  the 
discharge  will  often  cease  before  they  arrive  at 
forty  ;  out  if  the  first  appearance  was  protracted 
to  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  of  age,  independent- 
ly of  disease,  such  women  may  continue  to  men- 
struate till  they  have  passed  the  fiftieth,  or  even 
approach  the  sixtieth  year  of  their  age.  But  the 
most  frequent  time  ol  the  cessation  of  the  men- 
ses in  this  country,  is  between  the  forty-fourth 
and  forly-eighth  year;  after  which  women  never 
bear  children.  By  this  constitutional  regulation 
of  the  menses,  the  propagation  of  the  species 
is  in  every  country  confined  to  the  most  vigorous 
part  of  life  ;  and  had  it  been  otherwise,  children 
might  have  become  parents,  and  old  women  might 
have  had  children  when  they  were  unable  to  sup- 
ply them  with  proper  or  sufficient  nourishment. 
See  Catamenia. 

MENSTRUUM.  Solvent.  All  liquors  are 
so  called  which  are  used  as  dissolvents,  or  to  ex- 
tract the  virtues  of  ingredients  by  infusion,  de- 
coction, &c.  The  principal  menstrua  made  use 
of  in  Pharmacy,  are  water,  vinous  spirits,  oils, 
acid,  and  alkaline  liquors.  Water  is  the  men- 
struum of  all  salts,  of  vegetable  gums,  and  of 
animal  jellies.  Of  the  first  it  dissolves  only  a  de- 
terminate quantity,  though  of  one  kind  of  salt 
more  than  of  another  arid  being  thus  saturated, 
Leaves  any  additional  quantity  of  the  same  salt 
untouched.  It  is  never  saturated  with  the  two 
latter,  but  unites  readily  with  any  proportion  of 
them,  forming,  with  different  quantities,  liquors 
of  different  consirtenrie<-  It  takes  up  likewise, 
when  assisted  by  trituration,  the  vegetable  gum- 
my resins,  as  ammoniacum  and  myrrh  ;  the  solu- 
tions of  which,  though  imperfect,  that  is,  not 
transparent,  but  turbid  and  of  a  milky  hue,  are 
nevertheless  applicable  to  v.duaule  purposes  in 
medicine.  Rectified  spirit  of  wine  is  the  men- 
struum of  the  essential  oils  and  resins  of  yewta- 
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blcs  ;  of  the  pure  distilled  oils  of  animals,  and  of 
soaps,  though  it  does  not  act  upon  the  expressed 
oil,  and  fixed  alkaline  salt,  of  which  soap  is  com- 
posed.  Hence,  if  soap  contains  any  superfluous 
quantity  of  either  the  oil  or  salt,  it  may,  by  means 
of  this  menstruum,  be  excellently  purified  there. 
from.  It  dissolves,  by  the  assistance  of  heat 
volatile  alkaline  salts,  and  more  readily  the  neu- 
tral ones,  composed  either  of  fixed  alkali  and  the 
acetic  acid,  as  the  sal  diureticus,  or  of  volatile 
alkali  and  the  nitric  acid.  Oils  dissolve  vegeta- 
ble resins  and  balsams,  wax,  animal  fats,  mineral 
bitumens,  sulphur,  and  certain  metallic  substances 
particularly  lead.  The  expressed  oils  are,  lor 
most  of  these  bodies,  more  powerful  menstrua 
than  those  obtained  by  distillation  ;  as  the  former 
are  more  capable  of  sustaining,  without  injury 
a  strong  heat,  which  is,  in  most  cases,  necessary 
to  enable  them  to  act.  All  acids  dissolve  alka- 
line salts,  alkaline  earths,  and  metallic  substances. 
The  different  acids  differ  greatly  in  their  action 
upon  these  last :  one  dissolving  some  particular 
metals,  and  another  others.  The  vegetable  acids 
dissolve  a  considerable  quantity  of  zinc,  iron, 
copper,  and  tin  ;  and  extract  so  much  from  the 
metallic  part  of  antimony  as  to  become  power- 
fully emetic  :  they  likewise  dissolve  lead,  if 
previously  calcined  by  fire  ;  but  more  copiously 
if  corroded  by  their  steam.  The  muriatic  acid 
dissolves  zinc,  iron,  and  copper ;  and  though  it 
scarcely  acts  on  any  other  metallic  substance  in 
the  common  way  of  making  solutions,  it  may 
nevertheless  be  artfully  combined  with  them  all. 
The  corrosive  sublimate  and  antimonial  caustic 
of  the  shops,  are  combinations  of  it  with  the 
oxides  of  mercury  and  antimony,  effected  by 
applying  the  acid  in  the  lbrm  of  fume,  to  the 
subjects  at  the  same  time  strongly  heated.  The 
nitric  acid  is  the  common  menstruum  of  all  me- 
tallic substances,  except  gold  and  antimony, 
which  are  soluble  only  in  a  mixture  of  the  nitric 
and  muriatic.  The  sulphuric  acid  easily  dis- 
solves zinc,  iron,  and  copper ;  and  may  be  made 
to  corrode,  or  imperfectly  dissolve  most  of  the 
other  metals.  Alkaline  lixivia  dissolve  oils,  re- 
sinous substances,  and  sulphur.  Their  power  is 
greatly  promoted  by  the  addition  of  quick  lime, 
instances  of  which  occur  in  the  preparation  of 
soap  and  in  the  common  caustic.  Thus 
they  reduce  the  flesh,  bones,  and  other  solid  parti 
of  animals,  into  a  gelatinous  matter.  Solutions 
made  in  water  and  spirit  of  wine,  possets  the 
virtue  of  the  body  dissolved  ;  whilst  oils  gene- 
rally sheathe  its  activity,  and  acids  and  alkalies 
vary  its  quality.  Hence  watery  and  spirituous 
iiquors  are  the  proper  menstrua  of  the  native  vir- 
tues of  vegetable  and  animal  matters.  Most  of 
the  foregoing  solutions  are  easily  effected,  by 
pouring  the  menstruum  on  the  body  to  be  dis- 
solved, and  suffering  them  to  stand  together  for 
some  time,  exposed  to  a  suitable  warmth.  A 
strong  heat  is  generally  r  u  ,.,<;  to  enable  oils  and 
alkal  ,    .1)  perform  their  office;  nor  will 

acids  act  on  some  metallic  bodies  without  its 
assistance.  The  actirn  of  watery  and  spirituous 
menstrua  is  likewise  expedited  by  a  moderate 
heat,  I  hough  the  quantity  which  they  afterwards 
keep  dissolved,  is  not,  as  some  suppose,  by  this 
means  increased.  All  that  heat  occasions  these 
to  take  up,  more  than  they  would  do  in  a  longer 
time  in  the  cold,  will,  when  the  heat  ceases,  sub- 
side again.  The  action  of  acids  on  the  bodies 
which  they  dissolve,  is  generally  accompanied 
with  hcrtt,  effervescence,  and  a  copious  discharge 
of  fumes.  The  fumes  which  arise  during  the 
dissolution  of  some  metals,  in  the  sulphuric  acid, 
prove  inflammable ;   hence,  in  the  preparatim, 
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nd  any  acid  except  the  sulphuric ;  and 

tallic  salts  im  being  exposed  for  some 

air,  gradually  attract  its  humidity, 

Bngth   become  liquid.     Home  substances, 

luole  in  water  in  its  grosser  '<>rm,  "  ,lie 

dull,  i   oi    antimony,   arc  easily  liquified   by  this 

clow   action  oi  tin    a>  rial  moisture.     This   pro- 

■   rmed  Lhliquution.     The  cause  ol  solu- 

liy  some  naturalists,  namely,  the 

admission  of  the  fine   particles  of  one  body  into 

the  pores  of  anotber,  whose   figure  fits  them  for 

option,  is  not  just,  or  adequate,  but  hy- 

,1  and  ill-presumed;   since  it  is  found  that 

h.  -  mil  dissolve   their  own  quantity  of 

I     water  docs  of  Epsom  salt,  alkohol  of 

:  oils,  mercury  of  metals,  one  metal  of 

mother,  ko.  whereas  the  sum  of  the  pores  or 

\.iniiii<s  of  cvciy  body  must  be  necessarily  less 

than  tin  body  itself,  and  consequently  those  pores 

cannot  receive  a  quantity  of  matter  equal  to  the 

bi  rein  they  reside. 

Hon  a  nmntiimw  can  suspend   bodies  much 

ilmn   it*elf,  which  very  often   happens, 

eonH  wad  by  considering,  thai   tin  pacta 

ol  no  lliinls  can  be  so  i  usily  sep.  rated,    but  they 

will  n  little  I'm.,  or  retard  toe  descent  of  any 

heavy  bodice  through  them:  and  that  this  rcsist- 

is  paribus,  still  proportional  to  the 

tiding  bodies,     But  the  sur- 

do  by  no  means  increase  or  de- 

.  the  aaroe  proportion  ae  their  solidities 

<1o  :  for  tin 'Milidily  increases  aj  the  cube,  but  the 

Borises    only    M    hat  .square  of    the    diameter; 

\<  lure  lore   i  is  plain,  very  small  bodies  will  have 

inueli  turner  unlaces,  in  proportion  to  their  solid 

bodies  will,  and  consequent- 

"  ,  arhea  grown  exceeding  small,  may  easily  be 

i  up  in  the  liquor. 

i'i'A'GHA.      (From   mention,  the  chin, 

:,  a  [ii i  v. )    An  eruption  about  the  chin, 

k  tenacious  crust,  like  that  on  scald  heads. 

Ml.  Mil  \.     (From  Minthe.  the  harlot  who 

was  changed  into  this  herb.)     lledyosmus  of  the 

i  plants  in  the 

Duhjnumia ;  Order, 

' lint. 

ICA.       Mmthastrum;    Si- 

7i  mtnlltrastrum  ;  Mentha  rotundifolia 

Water-mint.     '1  Ins  plant  is  frequent 

is  iiini-i  meadow*,  marshes,  and  on  the  banks  of 

..able  than  the  spear-mint, 
.ml  in  lastc  bitterer  and   mere  pungent.     It  may 

I  mill  i Ik-  same  intentions  as  the  spear- 
mint, In  which,  howcM-r,  it  is  much  inferior. 
- 1  mi*.     See  Nepeta  cataria. 
>ii  n  mi  i  nai\ a.    The « jstematio name  of 
rum  etrvinum. 
'•'■>''  I'1  ■'  I  pi  nnv-rnyal 

markably  un- 

I  lom  <  inplovc.l    but    by    the 

i  ouotrj  people,  arho  wbstitirte  it  Cor  penny -eoyal. 

Colymbifera     minor; 

"I  nuntha  has 

nu,  aro- 

bitler.    In  oatuleace  ol  the 

prima,  risj,  hypocJkandriaeal  and  hysterical  at- 

il  I  tli'lls,  It  |s  •  •urn  With  adi 
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pharmacopeia!  name  of  peppermint.  Mentha 
piperitis ;  Mentha— flonbus  capitalis,  foliit 
ovatis  petiolatis,  staminibus  corolla  breviortbus, 
of  Linnaeus.  The  spontaneous  growth  ol  this 
plant  is  said  to  be  peculiar  to  Britain.  It  has  a 
more  penetrating  smell  than  any  of  the  other 
mints  ;  a  strong  pungent  taste,  glowing  like  pep- 
per, sinking,  as  it  were,  into  the  tongue,  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  sense  of  coolness.  The  otomachic, 
antispasmodic,  and  carminative  properties  of  pep- 
permint, render  it  useful  in  flatulent  colics,  hys- 
terical atfections,  retchings,  and  other  dyspeptic 
symptoms,  acting  as  a  cordial,  and  often  produc- 
ing an  immediate  relief,  It=  oliicinal  preparations 
ere  an  essential  oil,  a  simple  water,  and  a  spirit. 

Mentha  piperitis.     See  Mentha  piperita. 

Mentha  fulegium.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  penny-royal.  Putegium;  Pulegium  re- 
gale ;  Pulegium  latifolium  glechon.  Pudding- 
grass.  Mentha— Jioribus  verticillatis,  foliis 
ovalis  obtusis  mbcrenatis,  caulibus  subieretibus 
repentibus,  ol  Linnaeus.  This  plant  is  considered 
as  a  carminative,  stomachic,  and  emmenagogue  ; 
and  is  in  very  common  use  in  hysterical  disor- 
ders. The  oliicinal  preparations  of  penny-royal 
are,  a  simple  water,  a  spirit,  and  an  essential  oil. 

Mentha  saracenica.  See  Tanacelum 
bahiimita. 

Mentha  sativa.     Sec  Mentha  viridis. 

Mentha  spicata.     See  Mentha  viridis. 

Mentha  viridis.  Spear-mint.  Called  also 
Mentha  vulgaris  i  Mentha  spicata;  Mentha: 
— spirit  oblongis, foliis  lanceolatis  nudu  serra- 
tis  scssilibus,  staminibus  corolla  longioribus,  of 
Linnxus.  This  plant  grows  wild  in  many  parts 
of  England.  It  is  not  so  warm  to  the  taste  as 
peppermint,  but  has  a  more  agreeable  flavour,  and 
is  therefore  preferred  for  culinary  purposes.  Its 
medicinal  qualities  are  similar  to  those  of  pepper- 
mint ;  Lint  the  different  preparations  of  the  for- 
mer, though  more  pleasant,  are,  perhaps,  less  ef- 
ficacious. Ttoe  ofli  inal  preparations  ot  spear- 
mint are  an  essential  oil,  a  conserve,  a  simple 
water,  and  a  spirit. 

Mentha'strum.  (Diminutive  of  mentha.) 
See  Mentha  aquaiica. 

Me'nti  levator.  See  Levator  labii  inferi- 
oris. 

ME'NTULA.  (From  matah,  a  staff,  Hcb.) 
The  penis. 

Mentui.a'gra.  (From  men t ula,  the  penis, 
and  aypa,  a  prey. )  A  disorder  of  the  penis,  in- 
duced by  a  contraction  of  the  erectores  musculi, 
and  causing  impotence. 

MENYa'NTHES.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnxan  system.  Class,  Pentan- 
diia;  Order,  Monogyma. 

Menyanthes  trifoliata.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  buck -bean.  Trifolium  paludosum  ; 
Trifolium  aquaticum  ;  Trifolium  fibrinum  ; 
Menyantka.  Water  trefoil,  or  buck-bean. 
Menyanthes— foliis  ternatut,  of  Linnxus.  The 
whole  plant  is  so  extremely  bitter,  that  in  some 
countries  it  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  hops,  in  the 
preparation  of  malt  liquor.  It  is  sometimes  em- 
ployed in  country  places  as  an  active  cccoprotic 
hitter  in  hydropic  and  rheumatic  affections. 
are  related  of  its  good  effects  in  some  cuta- 
neous diseases  of  the  herpatic  and  seemingly  can- 
cerous kind. 

MEPHITIC.  Having  a  disagreeable  noxious 
smell  or  vapour. 

Mephitic  arid.    The  carbonic  acid. 

Mtphihc  air.     See  Nitrogen. 

MEPIII'TIS.  (From  mephuhith,  a  blast, 
Syr.)     A  poisonous  exhalation. 

MERCUKIALI,   (Jirolamo,    wa«    born    at 
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Torli,  in  Romagna,  in  1530.  After  taking  the 
requisite  degree,  he  settled  as  a  physician  in 
his  native  town  ;  and  was  delegated,  at  the  age  of 
32,  on  some  public  business  to  Pope  Pius  IV.  at 
Rome.  He  evinced  so  much  talent  on  this  occa- 
sion, that  he  was  particularly  invited  to  remain 
there  ;  which  he  accepted,  clnefly  as  it  enabled 
him  to  pursue  his  favourite  studies  to  more  advan- 
tage. He  produced,  in  15G9.  a  learned  and  ele- 
gant work,  "DeArte  Gyrunastica,'' which  was 
many  times  reprinted  ;  and  the  reputation  of  this 
procured  him  the  appointment  to  the  first  medical 
chair  at  Padua.  In  1573,  he  was  called  to  Vienna 
to  attend  the  emperor  Maximilian  II.,  and  was  so 
successful,  that  he  returned  loaded  with  valuable 
presents,  and  honoured  with  the  dignities  of  a 
knight  and  count  palatine.  In  1587,  be  removed 
to  Uologna,  which  is  ascribed  to  a  degree  of  self- 
accusation,  in  consequence  of  an  error  of  judg- 
ment, into  which  he  had  been  led,  in  pronoun- 
cing a  disease,  about  which  he  was  consulted  at 
Venice,  not  contagious,  whence  much  mischief 
had  arisen.  His  reputation,  however,  does  not 
appear  to  have  materially  sutfered  from  this  ;  and 
he  was  invited,  in  1599,  by  the  grand  duke  of 
Tuscany,  to  Pisa  ;  but  shortly  after,  a  severe  cal- 
culous affection  prevented  the  execution  of  his 
duties,  and  he  retired  to  his  native  place,  where 
his  death  happened  in  1606.  He  was  a  volumin- 
ous writer,  and,  among  many  other  publications, 
edited  a  classified  collection  of  the  works  of  Hip- 
pocrates, with  a  learned  commentary  ;  but  he 
■was  too  much  bigoted  to  ancient  authority  and 
hypothesis.  He  wrote  on  the  diseases  of  the 
skin,  those  peculiar  to  women  and  children,  on 
poisons,  and  several  other  subjects. 

MERCURIA'LIS.  (From  Mercurius,  its 
discoverer. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
nrean  system.  Class,  Diced  a  ;  Order,  Enne- 
andria. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  French 
mercury.     See  Mercurialis  annua. 

Mercuuialis  annua.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  French  mercury.  The  leaves  of  this  plant 
have  no  remarkable  smell,  and  very  little  taste. 
It  is  ranked  among  the  emollient  oleraceous  herbs, 
and  is  said  to  be  gently  aperient.  Its  principal 
use  has  been  in  clysters. 

Mercurialis  Montana.  See  Mercurial  is 
perennis. 

Mercurialis  perennis.  The  systematic 
name  of  dogs'  mercury.  Cynocrambe  ;  Mercu- 
rialis moniana  sylvestris.  A  poisonous  plant, 
very  common  in  our  hedges.  It  produces  vomit- 
ing and  purging,  and  the  person  then  goes  to  sleep, 
from  which  he  does  not  often  awake. 

Mercurialis  sylvestris.  See  Mercurialis 
perennis. 

MERCURIUS.  (So  called  from  some  sup- 
posed relation  it  bears  to  the  planet  of  that  name. ) 
Mercury.     See  Mercury. 

Mercurius  acetatus.  See  Hydrargyria 
acetatus. 

Mercurius  alkalizatus.  See  Hydrargy- 
rum cum  creta. 

Mercurius  calcinatus.  See  Hydrargyri 
oxydum  rubrum. 

Mercuries  chemicorum.    Quicksilver. 

Mercurius  cinnabarinus.  See  Sulphure- 
Ittm  hydrargyri  rubrum. 

Mercurius  corrosivus.  See  Hydrargyri 
oxymurias. 

Mercurius  corrosivus  ruber.  See  Hy- 
drargyri nitrico-oxydum. 

Mercurius  corrosivus  sublimatus.    See 
Hydrargyri  oxymurias. 
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Mercurius  nuixis  sublimatus. 
drargyri  submuriax.  J 

Mercurius  EMETICUS  FLAVUS.  Sec  //,,. 
drar gyrus  vitriolatus. 

Mercurius  mortis.     See  Mercurius  vita. 

Mercurius  prjecipitatus  albus.  Secr7». 
drargyrum  pracipitatum  album. 

Mercurius  pra.opitatus  dulcis.  See 
Hydrargyri  submurias. 

Mercurius  pr.ecipitatus  rueer.  Sec 
Hydrargyri  nitroco-oxydum. 

Mercurius  vit.k.     See  Algaroth. 

MERCURY.  Hydrargyrum;  Hydrargy. 
rus  ;  Meicurius.  A  metal  found  in  five  different 
states  in  nature.  1.  Native,  (native  mercury,) 
adhering  in  small  globules  to  the  surface  of  cinni- 
bar  ores,  or  scattered  through  the  crevices  or 
over  the  surfaces  of  different  kinds  of  stones.  2. 
It  is  found  united  to  silver,  in  the  ore  called 
amalgam  of  silver,  or  native  amalgam  of  silver. 
This  ore  exhibits  thin  places,  or  grains ;  it  some- 
times crystallises  in  cubes,  parallelopipeda,  or 
pyramids.  Its  colour  is  of  a  silver  white,  or 
grey ;  its  lustre  is  considerably  metallic.  3. 
Combined  with  sulphur,  it  constitutes  native  cin- 
nabar, or  sulphuret  of  mercury.  This  ore  is  the 
most  common.  It  is  frequently  found  in  veins, 
aud  sometimes  crystallised  in  tctrahedra,  or  three- 
sided  pyramids.  Its  colour  is  red.  Its  streak 
metallic.  4.  Mercury  oxidised,  and  united  cither 
to  muriatic  or  sulphuric  acid,  forms  the  ore  called 
horn  quicksilver,  or  corneous  mercury.  These 
ores  are,  in  general,  semi-transparent,  of  a  grey 
or  white  colour,  sometimes  crystallised,  but  more 
frequently  in  grains.  5.  United  to  oxygen,  it 
constitutes  the  ore  called  native  oxide  of  mercury. 
Mercurial  ores  particularly  abound  in  Spain, 
Hungary,  China,  and  South  America. 

Properties. — Mercury,  or  quicksilver,  is  the 
only  one  of  the  metals  that  remains  fluid  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  but 
when  its  temperature  is  reduced  to— -40  degrees 
below  0  on  Fahrenheit's  thermometer:  it  assumes 
a  solid  form.  This  is  is  a  degree  of  cold,  how- 
ever, that  only  occurs  in  high  northern  latitudes, 
and,  in  our  climate,  mercury  cannot  be  exhibited 
in  a  solid  state,  but  by  means  of  artificial  cold. 
When  rendered  solid,  it  possesses  both  ductility 
and  malleability.  It  crystallises  in  octahedra, 
and  contracts  strongly  during  congelation.  It  is 
divisible  into  very  small  globules.  Itjpresents  a 
convex  appearance  in  vessels  to  which  it  lias 
little  attraction,  but  is  concave  in  those  to  which 
it  more  strongly  adheres.  It  becomes  electric 
and  phosphorescent  by  rubbing  upon  glass,  and 
by  agitation  in  a  vacuum.  It  is  a  very  good  con- 
ductor of  caloric,  of  electricity,  and  of  galvanism. 
The  specific  gravity  of  mercury  is  13.563.  Al- 
though fluid,  its  opacity  is  equal  to  that  of  any 
other  metal,  and  its  surface,  when  clean,  has  con- 
siderable lustre.  Ifs  co  oui  is  white,  similar  to 
silver.  Exposed  to  the  temperature  of  somewhat 
above  600°  Faiir.  it  is  volatilised.  When  agitated 
in  the  air,  especially  in  contact  with  viscous 
fluids,  it  becomes  converted  into  a  black  oxide. 
At  a  temperature  nearly  the  same  as  that  at  which 
it  boils,  it  absorbs  about  14  or  15  per  cent,  of 
oxygen,  and  then  becomes  changed  into  a  red 
crystal  Usable  oxide,  which  is  spontaneously  redu- 
cible by  light  and  caloric  at  a  higher  temperature. 
The  greater  number  of  the  acids  act  upon  mer- 
cury, or  are  at  least  capable  of  combining  with  its 
oxides.  It  combines  with  sulphur  by  trituration, 
but  more  intimately  by  heat.  It  is  acted  on  by 
the  alkaline  sulphurets.  It  combines  with  many 
of  the  metals ;  these  compounds  are  brittle,  or 
soft,  when  the  mercury  is  in  large  proportion 


a  khght   union   between  mercury  and 
not  unite  with  carbon,  or 

,1   of   obtaining   Mercury.— Mercury 
I  pure  by  decomposing  cinnabar, 
I   .,  thai  purpose,  take 
two  part-  "I  red  ralphuret  of  mercury  (cii 

lo  powder,  and  mix   it  with  one  of  iron 

filings  put  tin    iin^ ture  into  a  stone  retort,  direct 

bottle,  or  receiver,  filled 

with  inter,  and  apply  heat.     The  mercury  will 

obtained  in  a  Mute  of  purity. 

In  tin-,    process,    the    -ulphuret   of   mercury, 

which  counati  of  sulphur  and  mercury,  is  heatsd 

lh  iron,  tlie  sulphur  (|uils  the  rocr- 

:  motes  to  the  iron,  and  the  mercury  be- 

!uc  in  the  retort  is  a 

-ulphuret  o(  iron. 

Mi  i.  in y   il   I  wry  niafnl   article   both  in  the 
diM  an-  and  the  art,.     There  is  scarcely 
ae  o(  its  preparations 
nd  over  the  venereal  disease 
pecific  powi   .     It  is  considered  to 
put*  in  curing  this  disease, 
u  produced  in  eruptive  dis- 
eases.   In  the  times  immediately  following  the 
e,  practitioners  only  attempted  to 
with  timorous   caution,  so 
that,  of    several   ol    their    formulas,    mercury 
i  fourth  pail,  and  few  cures 
On  the  other  hand,  empirics  who 
thelittli  efficacy  ol  these  small  doses,  i  an 
apposite  extreme,  ana  exhibited  mercury 
in  lUcb  large  quaDtiti<  s,  and  with  such  little  rare, 
Col  lh,  i.   palienH  became  suddenly  at- 
tacked with  tlu  most  violent  salivations,  attended 
xv  nit  danger  I  mm  these  two 

in, -itr  modes  ol  practice,  there  01 

such  null ■itainn  respecting  what  could  be  ex- 

.  ,onl  Mich  li  VU  of  the  con- 

hicb  might  result  from   its  employ- 

ineiii,  that  c.erv  plan  was  eagerly  adopted  which 

offered  the  least  chance  of  core  without  having 

t,,  this  mineral.    A  medicine,  however, 

,i  powerful,  ami  whose  salutary  effects  *•  • 

by  attentive  practitioners,  amid   all  its  income- 

,  could  not  link  into  oblivion.     After  ef- 

- 1  been  in. til,-  to  discover  a  substitute  for 

it.  an  I  it  was  ie«n  how  little  confidence  those 

I  on  which  the  highest  praises  had 

idled,  the  atti  mpts  to  discover  its  utility 

:.,  wed.      A  medium  was  pursued,  between 

timid  methods  of  those  physicians  who 

bad  first   administered   it,  and  the   inconsiderate 

«,l  tin   empirics.    Thus  the  causes  from 

which  both  partiei    failed  were  avoided;    the 

•  i  i,l  the  medicine  was  revived  in  a  more 

Mid  In, in  this  period  its  reputation 

1|J«  .1111  a_V-  In  I    1  111.. i,.; 

It  Has  .il,  mi  til,.-  ,|>  cb    bat  mercury  began  to 
he  Internally  given  i  hitherto  il   had  >    Ij  been 
llj  i  mployed,  winch   was 

'I  lie  l,i  -I,  was  in  the  form  of  liniment, 

hi  ointment ;  the  second,  as  a  plaster ;  and  the 

third,    a-    .i    liiii.i    utiou.      <)i   the    tlirei 

•  ribed,  uiily  the  lii-t  I-  at  presenl  much  in 

i  .ii-  i-  \i  iv  much  altered 
curia]  plasters  are  uow  only  used  as  topical  dis- 
<  alien)  sppHeations  to  tumours  and  indurations. 

1  <   liable 

iu  its  not  being 

itity  .il  uu  rcury  to  be 

fei  •  ,,t  the  v.ip,  nr  on  it  e  or- 

i  ointment  have 


Hereon  is  carried  into  the  constitution  m  th« 
same  way  as  other  substances,  either  by  being 
absorbed  from  the  surface  of  the  body,  or  that  ot 
the  alimentary  Cical.  It  cannot,  however,  in  all 
cases,  betaken  into  ihc  constitution  in  both  ways, 
for  sometimes  the  absorbents  of  the  skin  will  not 
readily  receive  it ;  at  leaa  no  effect  is  produced, 
either  on  the  disease  or  constitution,  from  this 
mode  of  application.  On  the  other  hand,  the  in- 
ternal absorbents  will,  some.times,  not  take  uj» 
the  medicine,  or,  at  least,  no  effect  is  produced 
either  on  the  disease  or  constitution.  In  many 
persons,  the  bowels  can  hardly  hear  mercury  at 
all  ;  and  it  should  then  be  given  in  the  mildest . 
form  possible,  conjoined  with  such  medicines  as 
will  lessen  or  correct  its  violent  effects,  although 
not  its  specific  ones,  on  the  constitution.  When 
mercury  can  be  thrown  into  the  constitution  with 
propriety,  by  the  external  method,  it  is  preferable 
to  the  internal  plan ;  because  the  skin  is  not 
nearly  so  essential  to  life  as  the  stomach,  and  is 
therefore  in  itself  capable  of  bearing  much  more 
than  the  stomach.  The  constitution  is  also  less 
injured.  Many  courses  of  mercury  would  kill 
the  patient  if  the  medicine  were  only  given  in- 
ternally, because  it  proves  hurtful  to  the  stomach 
and  intestines,  when  given  in  any  form,  or  joined 
with  the  greatest  correctors. 

Mercury  has  two  effects;  one  as  a  stimulus  on 
the  constitution  and  particular  parts,  the  other  a- 
a  specific  on  a  diseased  action  of  the  whole  body, 
or  of  parts.  The  latter  action  can  only  be  com- 
puted by  the  disease  disappearing. 

In  giving  mercury  in  the  ven"real  disease,  the 
first  attention  should  be  to  the  quantity,  and  its 
visible  effects  in  a  given  time  ;  which,  when 
brought  to  a  proper  pitch  are  only  to  be  kept  up, 
and  the  decline  of  the  disease  to  be  watched  ;  for 
by  this  we  judge  of  the  invisible  or  specific  effects' 
of  the  medicine,  and  know  what  variation  in  the 
quantity  may  lie  necessary.  The  visible  effects 
of  mercury  affect  either  the  whole  constitution, 
or  some  parts  capable  off  secretion.  In  the  first, 
it  produces  universal  irritability,  making-  it  more 
susceptible  of  all  impressions.  It  quickens  the 
pulse,  increases  its  hardness,  and  occasions  a 
iiuid  of  temporary  fever.  In  some  constitutions 
it  operates  like  a  poison.  In  some  it  produces  a 
hectic  fever  ;  but  such  effects  commonly  diminish 
on  the  patient  becoming  accustomed  to  the  medi- 
cine. 

Mercury  often  produces  pains  like  those  ol 
rheumatism,  and  nodes  of  a  scrophulous  nature. 
The  quantity  of  mercury  to  be  thrown  in  for  the 
cure  of  any  venereal  complaint,  must  he  propor- 
tioned  to   the  violence  of  the  disease.     A  small 
quantity  used  quickly,  will  have  equal  effects  to 
those  of  a  large  one  employed  slowly  ;  but  if  these 
effects  are  merely  local,  that  is,  upon  the  glands 
of  the  mouth,  the  constitution  at  large  not  being 
equally  stimulated,  the  effects  upon  the  diseased 
V" ts  must  be  less,  which  may  be  known  by  the 
I  disease  not  giving  way  in  proportion  to  the 
on  some  particular  part.     If  it 
he  triv  n  in  mi      i     U  uu  ntities,  and  increased 
dly,  so  as  to  steal  insi  i       »1     on  the  con-ti- 
.  a  v  ..t  auantity  at  a  ti  <  gth  b< 

thrown  in,  w  ithout  any  1  ■- 

The  constitution,  or  parts,  ar  susceptible 

of  mercury  at  first  'ban  aflerw 

Mercury  occasional!]  attacks  t'u  bowels,  and 

von  of  blood,     This  cl- 

fed   i     remedii  '  I  ■■  intermitting  the  use  ol  the 

medicine,  and  exhibiting  opium.     At  other  tii 

uddenh  determined  to  the  mouth,  and  pro. 
inflammation,  ulceration,  and  an  exct 
m  this  cil 


rgatives,  nitre,   sulphur,  gum-arabic, 

.rater,  camphor,  bark,  sulphuret  of  potassa, 
blisters,  &c.  have  been  advised.  Pearson,  how- 
.  ^  er,  does  not  place  much  confidence  in  the  effi- 
cacy of  such  means ;  and,  the  mercury  being 
discontinued  for  a  time,  he  recommends  the  pa- 
tient to  be  freely  exposed  to  cold  air,  with  the 
occasional  use  of  cacbartics,  mineral  acids,  Pe- 
ruvian bark,  and  the  assiduous  application  of  as- 
tringent gargles.  The  most  material  objection 
(says  Pearson)  which  I  foresee  against  the  me- 
thod of  treatment  I  hare  recommended,  is  the 
hazard  to  which  the  pathnt  will  be  exposed  of 
having  the  saliva  suddenly  checked,  and  of  suf- 
fering some  other  disease  in  consequence  of  it. 

The,  hasty  suppression  of  a  ptyalism  may  be 
followed  by  serious  inconveniences,  as  violent 
pains,  vomiting,  and  general  convulsions. 

Cold  liquids  taken  into  the  stomach,  or  ex- 
posure of  the  body  to  the  cold  air,  must  be  guard- 
ed against  during  a  course  of  mercury.  Should 
a  suppression  of  the  ptyalism  take,  place,  from 
any  act  of  indiscretion,  a  quick  introduction  of 
mercury  should  be  had  recourse  to,  with  the  oc- 
casional use  of  the  warm  bath. 

Mercury,  when  it  falls  on  the  mouth,  some- 
times produces  inflammation,  which  now  and 
then  terminates  in  mortification.  The  ordinary 
operation  of  mercury  does  not  permanently  in- 
jure the  constitution  ;  but,  occasionally,  the  im- 
pairment is  very  material ;  mercury  may  even 
produce  local  diseases,  and  retard  the  cure  of 
chancres,  buboes,  and  certain  effects  of  the  lues 
venerea,  after  the  poison  has  been  destroyed.  Oc- 
casionally mercury  acts  on  the  system  as  a  poi- 
son, quite  unconnected  with  its  agency  as  a  re- 
medy, and  neither  proportionate  to  the  inflanima- 
tion  of  the  mouth  nor  actual  quantity  of  the  mi- 
neral absorbed.  Pearson  has  termed  this  morbid 
state  of  the  system  erethismus  ;  it  is  charac- 
terised by  great  depression  of  strength,  a  sense 
of  anxiety  about  the  prn?cordia,  irregular  action 
of  the  heart,  frequent  sighing,  trembling,  a  small, 
quick,  and  sometimes  intermitting  pulse,  occa- 
sional vomiting,  a  pale  contracted  countenance,  a 
sense  of  coldness  ;  but  the  tongue  is  seldom  fur- 
red, and  neither  the  natural  or  vital  functions  are 
much  disturbed.  When  this  effect  of  mercury 
takes  place,  the  use  of  mercury  should  be  dis- 
continued, whatever  may  be  the  stage,  extent,  or 
▼iolence  of  the  venereal  disease.  The  patient 
should  be  exposed  to  a  dry  and  cool  air,  in  such 
a  way  as  not  to  give  fatigue  ;  in  this  way,  the  pa- 
tient will  often  recover  m  ten  or  fourteen  days. 
In  the  early  stage,  the  erethismus  may  often  be 
averted  by  leaving  off  the  mercury  and  giving 
eamphor  mixture  with  volatile  alkali.  Occa- 
■  .ionally,  the  use  of  mercury  brings  on  a  peculiar 
eruption,  which  has  received  the  names  of  mer- 
curial rash,  eczema  mercuriale,  lepra  mercurialis, 
mercurial  disease,  and  erythema  mercuriale. 

In  order  that  mercury  should  act  on  the  human 
body,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  oxidised, 
or  combined  with  an  acid.  The  mercury  con- 
tained in  the  ungucntum  hydrargyri,  is  an  oxide. 
This,  however,  is  the  most  simple  and  least  com- 
bined form  of  all  its  preparations,  and  hence, 
(says  Mr.  S.  Cooper,)  it  not  only  operates  with 
more  mildness  on  the  system,  but  with  more  spe- 
cific effect  on  the  disease.  Various  salts  of  mer- 
cury operate  more  quickly  when  given  internally 
than  mercurial  frictions  ;  hut  few  practitioners  of 
the  present  day  confide  in  the  internal  use  of 
mercury  alone  ;  particularly  when  the  venereal 
virus  has  produced  effects  in  consequence  of  ab- 
soqition.  Rubbing  in  mercurial  ointment  is  the 
"f  affecting- the  'vstem  with  mercurv  in  the 


present  day  ;  and,  as  a  substitute  . 
applying  mercury,  Mr.  Abcrneth}  reo 
the  mercurial  fumigation,  where  the  pat 
not  strength  to  rub  in  ointment,  and  who^. 
will  not  bear  the  internal  exhibition  of  it. 
The  preparations  of  mercury  now  in  use  are. 

1.  Nitrico-oxydum  hydrargyri. 

2.  Oxydum  hydrargyri  cinereura. 

3.  Oxydum  hydrargyri  ruhrum. 

4.  Oxy-muri;;s  hydrargyri. 

5.  Submunas  hydrargyri. 

6.  Snlphuretum  hydrargyri  rubrnra  et  nigrum 

7.  Hydrargyrum  cum  creia. 

8.  Hydrargyrum  precipitatum  album. 

9.  Hydiaigyrum  purificatum. 
Mercury,  dog's.     .See  Mercuriulis. 
Mercury,  English.   See  Chtnopodi"., 

hrnricus. 

Mercury,  French.     See  Mercurialis. 

Meroba'lneum.  (From  ptpos,  a  part,  and 
jiaKavewv,  a  bath.)     A  partial  bath. 

MEROCE'LE.  (From  pcpoS,  the  thigh,  and 
Krj\v,  a  tumour. )  A  femoral  hernia.  See  Hernia. 

Me'ron.     Unpoi.     The  thigh. 
ME  RRET,  Christopher,  was  born  at  Winch- 
combe  in  1614.     After  graduating  at  Oxford,  he 
settled   in  London,  became  a  fellow  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians,  and  one  of  the  original  mem- 
bers of  the   Philosophical  Society,  winch,  aftei 
the  Restoration,  was  called  tlir  Royal  Si 
Hi  appears  to  have  had  a  considerable  pi 
and  reached  his  81st  year.     His  first  publication 
was  a   Collection  of  Acts  of  Parliament,  kc.  in 
proof  of  the   exclusive   Rights  of  the   ' 
prinlcd  in  1600  ;   which  afforded  the  basis  ol  [Jr. 
Goodall's  history  :  this  was  followed  nine  years 
after  by  "  A  short  View  of  the  Frauds  of  Apothe- 
caries," which  involved  him  in  much    contro- 
versy.    He   published  also   a   Catalogue  of  the 
Natural  Productions  of  this  Island,  of  which  the 
botanical  part  is  best  executed ;  and  he  commu- 
nicated several  papers  to  the  Royal  Society. 

ME'RUS.  Applied  to  several  things  "in  lie 
same  sense,  as  genuine  or  unadulterated  ;  as 
merum  vinum,  neat  wine. 

MERY,  John,  was  bom  at  Vatau,  in  France, 
in  1645.  His  father  being  a  surgeon,  he  deter- 
mined upon  the  same  profession,  and  went  ac- 
cordingly to  the  Hotel  Dieu  at  Paris,  where  he 
studied  with  extraordinary  ardour,  even  passing 
the  night  in  d^section  in  bis  bed-room.  In  1681 
he  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  queen's  8 
and  two  years  after,  surgeon-major  to  the  invalids. 
Soon  after  this  he  was  chosen  to  attend  the 
Queen  of  Portugal,  who  died,  however,  before 
his  arrival ;  and  he  refused  very  advant;/ 
fers  to  detain  him  at  that,  as  well  as  the  Spanish 
court.  He  was  now  received  into  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  and  shortly  after  sent  on  a  secret 
journey  to  England  ;  then  chosen  to  attend  upon 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  was  a  child.  Bit 
these  occupations  were  irksome  to  him,  and  he 
even  shunned  private  practice,  and  general  so- 
ciety, devoting  himself  to  the  duties  oi  the  hos- 
pital of  Invalids,  and  to  the  dissecting-room,  in 
17C0  he  was  appointed  first  ,-urgeon  to  the  Hutcj 
Dim,  which  gratified  his  utmost  ambition;  ana 
he  declined  repeated  solicitations  to  give  lectures 
there  on  anatomy.  He  procured,  however,  tl. 
erection  of  a  theatre  for  the  students,  where  they 
might  have  more  regular  instruction.  It  was  a 
great  part  of  the  labour  of  his  life  to  form  an 
anatomical  museum,  yet  he  did  not  estim 
researches  too  highly,  and  was  very  slow  in  ira 
ming,  or  in  receiving,  new  theories  concerning 
the  animal  economy.  About  the  age  of  15,  W 
■>.  lost  the  use  of  hi  which** 
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tarn.  But  where  that  inl 
comes  loose,  and  forms  the  semilunar  curve,  the 
peritoneum  there  rises  considerably  from  th" 
middle  iliac  vessels,  and  region  of  the  psoas  mus- 
cle, double,  and  with  a  figure  adapted  for  receiv- 
ing the  hollow  colon.  'But  above,  on  the  lei'. 
side,  the  colon  is  connected  with  almost  M)  inter- 
mediate loose  production  to  the  peritonaeum, 
spread  upon  the  psoas  muscle,  as  nigh  as  the 
spleen,  where  this  part  of  the  peritonaeum,  which 
gave  a  coat  to  the  colon,  being  extended  under 
:cen,  receives  and  sustains  that  viscus  in  a 
hollow  superior  recess. 

Afterwards  the  peritonaeum,  from  the  left  kid- 
ney, from  the  interval  between  the  kidneys,  from 
the  large  vessels,  and  from  the  right  kidney, 
emerges  forwards  under  the  pancreas,  and  forms 
a  broad  and  sufficiently  long  continuous  produc- 
tion, called  the  transverse  mesocolon,  which,  like 
a  partition,  divides  the  upper  part  of  the  abdo- 
men, containing  the  stomach,  liver,  spleen,  and 
pancreas,  from  the  lower  part.  The  lower  plate 
of  this  transverse  production  is  continued  Bingiy 
from  the  right  mesocolon  to  the  left,  and  sen 

Eternal  coat  to  a  pretty  large  portion  of  tin' 
liver,  and  descending  part  of  the  duodenum.    But 
the  upper  plate,  less  simple  in  the  course,  depart-; 
from  the  lumbar  peritonaeum   at  the  kidney,  an •! 
r  to  the  right 
luodentun,  to  which  it  gives  an  external  mem- 
brane, not  quite  to  the  valve  of  the  pylorus  ;  and 
intestine,  and  beyond  the  colon,  it  is 
joined  with  the   lower  plate,  so  that  a  large  part 
of  the  duodenum  lies  Within  the  cavity  of  the  me- 
socolon.    Afterward*,  in  the  region  of  the  liver 
the  mesocolon  is  inflected,  and  descending  over 
the  kidney  of  the  same  side   much  si 
eludes  the  right  of  the  colon,  as  far  as  the  intesti- 
nun>  caecum,   which  rests   upon  the    iliac  muscle 
nnd  the  appendix,  which  is  provided  with  a  , 
liarlong  curved  mesentery.     There  .he  nn 
Ion  i  i  i, eost  at"  the  bifurcation  of  the 

The  whole  of  the  mesocolon  and  of  the  mesen- 
tery is  hollow,  so  that  the  air  maybe  forced  in 
between  its  two  lamina;,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 

I  them  into  a  bag.     At  the  place  win. 

sustains  the  colon,  and  also  from  patt  of  the  in  - 

testinum  rectum,  the  mesocolon,  continues  with 

the  outer  membrane  of  the  intestine,  forms  itself 

■■jail  slender  bags,  resembling  the  omentuuj, 

for  the  most  part  in  pairs,  with  their  loose  extre- 

•  thicker  and  bilid,  and  capable  of  ad  no 

i  in  between  the  plates  of  the  mesocolon. 

MESOCRA'NIUM.    (From  pteos,  the  middle, 

skull.)     Thccrowuof  the  head, 

MESOGA'STRIUM.  (From^m,  the  middle, 

,  the  stomach.)     The  concave  part  of 

the  stomach,  which  attaches  itself  to  the  adjacent 

MESOGLO'SSUS.     (From  psoas,  the  middle, 
r-i,  thetongtie.)     A  muscle  inserted  in 
the  middle  of  the  tongue. 

\ 1 1:  R  A .     ( From  p tco;,  the  middle,  and 
p/fioc.  the  thigh. )     The  parts  between  the 

OMPHALIUM.     (From  ,,-os,  the  aid- 
,  the  navel.)     The  middle  of  tb<- 

PHRYUM      (Ft  middle, 

IPLEU'RUM.    (l'i  ■  middle, 

.ib.)     The  space  or  muscles  be- 
tween tin  ribs, 

MESORE'CTUM.     (From  utovf,  the  middle, 
jlit  rut.)     The  portion  ol 
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,,n;>nxuin  which  connects  tkc  rectum  to  the 
pelvis. 

MESO'THENAR.  (From  ^<n>y,  the  middle, 
and  Qtvap,  the  palm  of  the  hand.)  The  muscle 
situated  in  the  middle  of  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

MESOTICA.  (From  pwos,  medius.)  The 
name  of  an  order  of  diseases  in  the  class  Eccriti- 
ca,  in  Good's  Nosology.  Diseases  affecting  the 
parenchyma.  Its  genera  are  the  following  : 
Polysarcia;  Emphyma;  Parostia;  Cyrtosis ; 
Osthexia. 

MESOTTPE.  Prismatic  zeolite.  A  species 
of  the  genus  zeolite. 

ME'SPILUS.  (On  sitki  iicaia  m\os,  because 
it  has  a  cap  or  crown  in  the  middle  of  it.)  1.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnjean  system. 
Class,  Icosandria ;  Order,  Pentagynia. 

-.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  medlar. 
See  Mesjrilus  germanica. 

Mespilus  germanica.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  medlar-tree.  This  fruit,  and  also  its  seeds, 
have  been  used  medicinally.  The  immature  fruit 
is  serviceable  in  checking  diarrhoeas  :  and  the 
seeds  were  formerly  esteemed  in  allaying  the  pain 
attendant  on  nephritic  diseases. 

MESUE,  one  of  the  early  physicians  among 
the  Arabians,  was  born  in  the  province  of  Khora- 
san,  and  flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the  ninth 
century.  His  father  was  an  apothecary  at  Nisa- 
boar.  He  was  educated  in  the  profession  of  physic 
by  Gabriel,  the  son  of  George  Backtishua,  and 
through  his  favour  was  appointed  physician  to  the 
hospital  of  his  native  city.  Although  a  Christian 
he  was  in  great  favour  with  several  successive 
Caliphs,  being  reputed  the  ablest  scholar  and 
physician  of  his  age.  When  Haroun  al  Kaschid 
appointed  his  son  viceroy  of  Khorasan,  Mesue 
was  nominated  his  body  physician,  and  was 
placed  by  him  at  the  head  of  a  college  of  learned 
men,  which  he  instituted  there.  When  Almam- 
mon  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1813,  he  brought 
Mesne  to  Bagdad,  and  made  him  a  professor  of 
medicine  there,  as  well  as  superintendant  of  the 
great  hospital,  which  offices  he  filled  a  great  num- 
ber of  years.  He  was  also  employed  in  transfer- 
ring the  science  of  the  Greeks  tohi6  own  country, 
by  translating  their  works.  He  is  supposed  by 
Freind  to  have  written  in  the  Syriac  tongue.  He 
was  author  of  some  works,  which  are  eited  by 
Rhazes,  and  others,  but  appear  to  have  perished  ; 
for  those  now  extant  in  his  name  do  not  corres- 
pond with  these  citations,  nor  with  the  character 
o-iven  of  them  by  Haly  Abbas,  besides  that  Rha- 
zes is  quoted  in  them,  who  lived  long  after  Mesue : 
they  probably  belonged  to  another  physician  of 
the  same  name,  who  is  mentioned  by  Leo  Afri- 
canus,  and  died  in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
century. 

META'BASIS.  (From  p£ra6Wo>,  to  digress.) 
Metabole.  A  change  of  remedy,  of  practice,  or 
disease ;  or  any  change  from  one  thing  to  another, 
either  in  the  curative  indications,  or  the  symptoms 
of  a  distemper. 
Meta'bole.     See  Metabasis. 

METACARPAL.  Belongingto  the  metacarpus. 
Metacarpal  bones.      The  five  longitudinal 
bones  that  are  situated  between  the  wrist  and  the 
fingers ;  they  are  distinguished  into  the  metacar- 
pal bone  of  the  thumb,  fore-finger,  &c. 

METACA'RPUS.       (From  htra,  after,  and 
ko/wos,  the  wrist.)    Metacarpium.    That  part  of 
ihe  hand  which  isbetween  the  wrist  and  the  fingers. 
fil2 


Metaca'rpeus.      A  muscle  of  the 


See  Adductor  metacarpi  minimi  digiti  manus. 
Metacera'sma.     (From  /itra, alter,  and  ma. 
awvfit,  to  mix. J     Cerasma.     A  mixture  temper- 
ed with  any  additional  substance. 

METACHEIRI'XIS.  (From  pcraxttptfr,  in 
perform  by  the  hand.)  Surgery,  or  any  manual 
operation. 

MetaCHORE'sis.  (From  ptTajfmpvu),  to  di- 
gress. )  The  translation  of  a  disease  from  one 
part  to  another. 

Metacine'ma.  (From  pcra,  and  nm>,  t» 
remove.)     A  distortion  of  the  pupil  of  lb. 

Metaco'ndtlus.  (From  ptra,  after,  and 
Kov$v\os,  a  knuckle.)  The  last  joint  of  a  finger, 
which  contains  the  nail. 

Meta'llage.  (From  fxtraWarlu),  to  change.) 
A  change  in  the  state  or  treatment  of  a  disease. 

METALLU'RGIA.  (From  pcroXXov,  a  metal, 
and  spyov,  work,  labour.)  That  part  of  chemis- 
try which  concerns  the  operations  of  metals. 

METALS.  The  mnst  numerous  class  of  un- 
decompounded  chemical  bodies,  distinguished  by 
the  following  general  characters: — 

1.  Th.  peculiar  lustre,  which  contin- 
ues in  the  streak,  ami  ''st  fragments. 

2.  They  are  fusible  by  heat ;  and  in  fusion  re- 
tain their  lustre  and  opacity. 

3.  They  are  all,  except  selenium,  excellent 
conductors  both  of  electricity  and  caloric. 

4.  Many  of  them  may  be  extended  under  the 
hammer,  and  arc  called  malleable  ;  or  under  the 
rolling  press,  and  are  culled  laminable  ;  or  drawn 
into  wire,  and  are  called  ductile.  This  capabili- 
ty of  extension  depends,  in  some  measure,  on  a 
tenacity  peculiar  to  the  metals,  and  which  exists  in 
the  different  species  with  very  different  degrees 
of  force. 

5.  When  their  saline  combinations  are  elec- 
trised, the  metals  separate  at  the  resino-electric 
or  negative  pole. 

6.  When  exposed  to  the  action  of  oxygen,  chlo- 
rine,  or  iodine,  at  an  elevated  temperature,  they 
generally  take  fire;  and,  combining  with  one  or 
other  of  these  three  elementary  dissolvents  in  de- 
finite proportions,  are  converted  into  earthy  or 
saline-looking  bodies,  devoid  of  metallic  lustre 
and  ductility,  called  oxides,  chlorides,  or 
iodides. 

7.  They  are  capable  of  combining  in  their 
melted  state  with  each  other,  in  almost  every  pro- 
portion, constituting  the  important  order  of  metal- 
lic alloys  ;  in  which  the  characteristic  lustre  and 
tenacity  are  preserved. 

8.  From  this  brilliancy  and  opacity  conjoint- 
ly, they  reflect  the  greater  part  of  the  light 
which  falls  on  their  surface,  and  hence  form  ex- 
cellent mirrors. 

9.  Most  of  them  combine  in  definite  pro- 
portions with  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  forming 
bodies  frequently  of  a  semi-metallic  aspect; 
and  others  unite  with  hydrogen,  carbon,  and 
boron,  giving  rise  to  peculiar  gaseous  or  solid 
compounds. 

10.  Many  of  the  metals  are  capable  of  as- 
suming, by  particular  management,  crystalline 
forms  ;  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  either  cubes 
or  octohedrons. 

The  relations  of  the  metals  to  the  various  ob- 
jects of  chemistry,  are  so  complex  and  diversi- 
fied, as  to  render  their  classification  a  task  «» 
peculiar  difficnltv. 
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attali  17,  18,  19,  20,  21,  22,  and  23,  are 
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i  thereat,  up  to  thi    tOtb,  little  is  known, 
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AD  lb)  rbond  in  the   bowels  of  the 

earth   ii  ,,,  ii„  mrfaos. 
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JUoitata,  .listinguish- 

'"   ''"'f  'Inl  of  combination,  they 

i,  found 
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in  such  as  form  a  continued  chain.  There  are 
mountains  which  consist  entirely  of  iron  ore,  but, 
in  general,  the  metallic  part  of  a  mountain  bears 
a  very  inconsiderable  proportion  t«  its  bulk. 
Ores  are  also  met  with  m  the  cavities  or  crevices 
of  rocks,  forming  what  are  termed  reins,  which 
are  more  easily  discovered  in  these  situations  than 
when  they  lie  lev*:  I  in  plains. 

The  metallic  matter  of  ores  19  very  generally 
incrusted,  and  intermingled  with  some  earthy 
substance,  dill',  rent  from  the  rock  in  which  the 
vein  is  situated  j  which  is  termed  its  matrix. 
This,  however,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
mineralising  substance  with  which  the  metal  is 
combined,  such  as  sulphur,  &c. 

METAMORPHO'PSIA.  (From utrapopQuns, 
a  change,  and  oduf,  sight.)  Visits  defi^uratus. 
Disfigured  vision.  It  is  a  defect  in  vision,  by 
which  persons  perceive  objects  changed  in  their 
figures.     The  species  are, 

I.  Mrtamcrphopria  acuta,  when  objects  ap- 
pear much  lartrcr  than  their  size. 


,,  Metamorphopsia  diminkda,  when  ol 
appear  diminished  in  size,  arising  from  the  same 
causes  as  the  former. 

S.  Metamorphopsia  nutans,  when  objects 
seem  to  be  in  motion :  to  the  vertiginous  and  in- 
toxicated persons,  every  thing  seems  to  stagger. 

4.  Metamorphopsia  tortuosa  seu  Jlexu'osa, 
■when  objects  appear  tortuous,  or  bending. 

5.  Metamorphopsia  invcrsa,  when  all  objects 
appear  inverted. 

6.  Metamorphopsia  imaginaria,  is  the  vision 
of  a  thing  not  present,  as  may  be  observed  in  the 
delirious,  and  in  maniacs. 

7.  Metamorphopsia  from  a  remaining  impres- 
tion :  it  happens  to  those  who  very  attentively 
examine  objects,  particularly  in  a  great  light, 
for  some  time  after  to  perceive  the  impression. 

Met.»ps'dium.  (From  pera,  after,  and  irouj, 
the  foot. )     The  .neUtarsus. 

Meta'phrenum.  (From  juto,  after,  and 
(pptvti,  tli  diaphragm.)  That  part  of  the  back 
which  is  b  hind  the  diaphragm. 

Metaporofoie'sis.  (From  ptra,  ropos,  a 
duct,  and  itouta,  to  make.)  A  change  in  the 
pores  of  the  body. 

Metap  ro'sis.  (From  perairurru,  to  digress.) 
A  change  from  one  disease  to  another. 

METASTASIS.  (From  piQiorrtpt,  to  change, 
to  translate.)  The  translation  of  a  disease  from 
one  place  to  another. 

Metasy'ncricis.  (From  ptTatrvyitpivia,  to 
transmute.)     Any  change  of  constitution. 

METATARSAL.  Belonging  to  the  meta- 
tarsus. 

Metatarsal  bones.  The  five  longitudinal 
bones  between  the  tarsus  and  the  toes  ;  they  arc 
distinguished  into  (he  metatarsal  bone  of  the 
great-toe,  fore-toe,  &c. 

METATA'RSUS.  (From  p,tra,  after,  and 
rapvos,  the  tarsus. )  That  part  of  the  foot  between 
the  tarsus  and  toes. 

Mete'lla  nux.  See  Strychnos  nux  vo- 
mica. 

METEORISMUS.  (From  ptrewpos,  a  va- 
pour.) 1.  A  dropsy  of  the  belly  accompanied 
by  a  considerable  distention  from  wind  in  the 
bowels. 

2.  A  tympanitic  state  of  the  abdomen,  that 
takes  place  in  acute  diseases  sudden!}-  and  unex- 
pectedly, as  does  the  appearance  of  a  meteor  in 
the  heavens. 

METEOROLITE.  Meteoric  stone.  A  pe- 
culiar solid  Ca>.ti  pound  of  earthy  and  metallic 
matters,  of  angular  aspect  and  composition, 
which  occasionally  descends  from  the  atmos- 
phere;  usually  from  the  bosom  of  a  luminous 
meteor. 

Meteo'ros.  (Mcrsupo;;  from  pt]a,  and  aupoj, 
to  elevate.)  Elevated,  suspended,  erect,  sub- 
lime, tumid.  Galen  expounds  pains  of  this  sort, 
as  being  those  which  affect  the  peritonaeum,  or 
other  more  superficial  parts  of  the  body :  these 
areoppcs?r!  to'lhe  more  deep-seated  ones. 

METHE'GLIN.  A  drink  prepared  from 
honey  by  fermentation.  It  is  often  confounded 
with  mead.  It  is  made  in  the  following  way. 
Honey,  one  hundred  weight  ;  boning  water, 
enough  to  fill  a  thirty-two  gallon  cask,  or  half  a 
hogshead  ;  stir  it  well  for  a  day  or  two,  then  add 
yeast  and  ferment.  Some  boil  the  honey  in  wa- 
ter with  one  ounce  of  hops  to  each  gallon,  for  an 
hour  or  two,  but  this  boiling  hinders  its  fermen- 
tation. 

Methemeri'nus.  (irom  ptra,  ana  npepa,  a 
day.)     A  quotidian  fever. 

Metho'dic  medicine.  That  practice  which 
was  conducted  by  rules,  such  ns  arc  taught  by 


Galen  and  his  followers,  in  opposition 
pirical  practice. 

METHODUS.  (From  ptra,  and  ocoj,  a  w,T  i 
The  method,  or  ratio,  by  which  any  operationo! 
cure  is  conducted. 

Meto'pion.  Mcrarriov.  1.  American sumad, 
a  species  of  Rhus. 

2.  A  name  df  the  bitter  almt . 

3.  An  oil,  or  an  oiutmeut,  made  by  ])i, 
which  was  thus  called  becau 

in  it,  which  was  collected  from  a  p] 
Metopium. 

Meto'pium.  McTo-toi'.  An  ointment  made 
of  s:albanum. 

Meto'pum.     (From  pira,  after,  and 
eye.)     The  forehead. 

Meto'sis.  A  kind  of  amaurosis,  from  an 
excess  of  short-sightedness. 

ME'TRA.  (From  F,r,v,  a  mother.)  Tie 
womb.     See  Uterus. 

METRE'NCHYTA.  (From  ,„ 
womb,  arid  eyXvui,  to  pour  into.)  Injt 
the  womb. 

METRE'NCHYTES.       (From  ,, 
womb,  and  ey^xnu,  to  pour  in.)    A 
inject  fluids  into  the  womb. 

METRITIS.  (From  pwa,  the  womb.)  h> 
flammation  of  the  womb.    Sei 

METROCE'LIS.  (Metrocelis,  idut.  f. ;  from 
,  a  mother,  and  K,,\ig,  a  blemish.) 
crmark,  impressed  upon  the  child  by  tin 
imagina 

METKOMA'NIA..   A  rage  forrecitin 
In  the  Acta  Societatis  Medicae  Havnii 
lished  1779,  is  an  accounted'  a  tertian  attended 
with  remarkable  symptoms;  one  of  . 
the  metro-mania,  by  which  the  pati 
verses  extempore,  having  never  befor 
least  taste  for  poetry  ;   when  t!i 
patient  became  stupid,  and  .  till  the 

return  of  the  paroxysm,  when  the  poetical  pow- 
ers returned  again. 

METROPTOSIS.     (From  pyrpa,  tiie  ntera,  I 
and  inn'Jia,  to  fall  down.)  Prolapsus  ut 
descent  of  the  uterus  tlirough  the  vagina. 

Metrohrha'gia.     (From  pcrpa,  the    vomb, 
and  prjy.vjn,  to  break  out.)     An  exceg^^^H 
chavae  from  the  womb. 
ME'U.     See.  JEthusa  meum. 
ME'UM.     (From  paw,  less :  so  caliea^H 
cording  to  MinsLf  w,  from  its  diminutive  s^H 
See  JEthusa  meum. 
Meum  athamanticum.  See  JElhusa  men.   I 
Mexico  seed.     See  Ricinus. 
Mexico  tea.  See  Chen opodium  ambit 
MEZEREON.     See  Daphne  Mtzereum. 
MEZE'REUM.    A  word  of  s.nne  barbarou    I 
dialect.)     Mezereon.     See  Daphne  n 

Mezereum  acetatum.    Thin  slice 
bark  of  fresh  mezereon  root  are  to  be  steeped  for 
twenty-four  hours   in   common  \ 
practitioners    direct   this    applica 
when  a  discharge  from  them  cannot  be  encoo-  , 
raged    by  the  common  means.      It  generally 
answers  "this    purpos e  very   effectually   in  the 
course  of  one  night,  the  pea  being  removed,  and 
a  small  portion  of  the  bark  applied  over  the 
opening.     See  Daphne  gnidiam. 

MIA'SMA.  (Miasma,  tis.  n.;  (torn  pimm,^ 
infect.)  Miasma  is  a  Greek  word,  im] 
pollution,  corruption,  or  defilement  generally; 
and  contagion  a  Latin  word,  importing  the  ap- 
plication of  such  miasm  or  corruption  to  the 
body  by  the  medium  of  touch.  There  is,  hence, 
therefore,  says  Dr.  Good,  neither  paralleusninor 
antagonism,  in  their  respective  significations; 
there  is  nothing  that  necessarily  r°ni. 
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i  AIM.  ( From  milk,  a  thousand.  An  ra- 
ciest name  for  a  sort  of  corn  or  grass,  remark- 
aide  foi  the  abundance  of  its  seeds.)  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  jdants  in  the  Linnaean  system. 
Class,  Triandria.     Order,  Digynia. 

2.  (From  milium,  a  millet-seed.)  A  very 
white  and  hard  tubercle,  in  size  and  colour  re- 
sembling a  millet-seed.  Its  seat  is  immediately 
under  the  cuticle,  so  that,  wheo  pressed,  the  con- 
tents escape  appearing  of  an  athi  romatous  nature. 
Milium  sous.  See  (dthoepefmum. 
MILK.  hat.  a  fluid  secreted  by  peculiar 
gland*;,  and  designed  to  nourish  animals  in  the 
early  part  of  their  life.  It  is  of  an  opaque  white 
colour,  a  mild  saccharine  t«ste,  and  a  slightly  aro- 
matic smell.  It  is  separated  immediately  from 
the  blood,  in  the  breasts  or  udders  of  female  ani- 
mals. Man,  quadrupeds,  and  cetaceous  animals, 
are  the  only  creatures  which  afford  milk.  All 
other  animals  are  destitute  of  the  organs  which 
secrete  this  fluid.  Milk  differs  greatly  in  thi 
vcral  animals. 
The  following  are  the  general  Properties  of 

i  nd  human  milk : — 
Mr  spontaneously    into    cream, 

, .  and  serum  of  milk  ;  and  that  sooner  in  a 
warm  situation  than  in  a  cold  one.    In  a  greater 
temperature  than  that  of  the  air,  it  accsces  and 
but  more  easily  and  quicker  by  the  ad- 
dition of  acid  oagulating  plants.    Lime- 
lllat<  s    milk   imperfectly.      It   is   not 
,,  which  indeed  dissolves 
part.     With  carbonated  alkali  the 
parts    <<!   milk  are 
to  a  liquid  soap,  which  separates  in 
f  white  flukes;   such  milk,  by  boil- 
nto  a  yellow  and  then  into  a 
i  colour,     Milk,  distilled  to  dryness,  gives 
out   an    insipid   water,    and    leaves    a    yhitish 
brown    extract,    called    the    extract   of    milk  ; 
which,  dissolved  in  water,  makes  a  milk  of  less 
value.     Mils  fresh  drawn,  and  often  agitated  in  a 
warm  plat  -oik  into  the 

1  may  be  drawn  over  by 
distillation,  which  is  called  spirit  of  milk.  It 
succeeds  quicker  if  yeast  be  added  to  the  milk. 
Mares'  milk,  as  it  contains  the  greatest  quantity 
of  the  sugar  of  milk,  is  best  calculated  for  vinous1 
fermentation, 

The  Principles  of  milk,  or  its  integral  parts, 
are, 

1.  The  Aroma,  or  odorous  volatile  principle, 
which  dies  off  from  fresh  drawn  milk  in  the  form 
ol  \  isible  vapour. 

2.  Water,  which  consti  ntes  the  greatest  part 
of  milk.  From  one  pound,  eleven  ounces  of 
water  may  be  extracted    by  distillation.      This 

.  with,  the  sugar  of  milk,  forms  the  sawn  of 
thr  m 

9.  Wand  nil,  which,  from  its  lightness,  swims 

on  tin  milk  after  standing,  and  forms 

n,i  of  milk. 

■1.  r/.i  <«(,.  •  parated  by  coagulating  milk,  falls  to 

the  bottom  of  the  vessel"  and  i^'he  animal  jlutcn. 

5.  Sugar,  obtained  from  the  scrum  of  milk  by 
evaporation,     ft   unites  the  caseous  and  butyra- 

i  art  with  the  waier  of  the  milk. 

6.  Some  neutral  softs,  as  the  muriate  of potassa 
and  nuiriaie  of  lime,  which  are  accidental,  not 
being    found   at    all    times,    nor  in    every   -nilk. 

e  principles  of  milk  differ  widely  in  re 
to  quantity  and  quality,  according  to  the  <. 
i  he  animals. 
roma  of  the  milk  is  of  so  different  an 
odour,  that  persons  accustomed  to  the  smell,  and 
are  very  sensible, 
stingnish  wh<  thermilk  be  that  of  th< 
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cow,  goat,  mare,  as*,  or  human.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  serum  of  the  milk,  which  is  pro- 
perly the  seat  of  the  aroma.  The  serum  of  milk 
is  thicker  and  more  copious  in  the  milk  of  the 
sheep  and  goat,  than  in  that  of  the  ass,  mare,  or 
human  milk.  The  butter  of  goats'  and  cows' 
milk  is  easily  separated,  and  will  not  again  unite 
itself  with  the  butter-milk.  Sheep's  butter  is 
soft,  and  not  of  the  consistence  of  that  obtained 
from  the  cr.w  and  goat.  Asses',  mares',  and  hu- 
man butter,  can  only  be  separated  in  the  form  of 
cream;  which  cream,  by  the  assistance  of  heat, 
is  with  ease  again  united  to  the  milk  from  which 
it  is  separated.  The  cheese  of  cows'  and  goats' 
milk  is  solid  and  elastic,  that  from  asses  and 
mares  soft,  and  that  from  sheep's  milk  almost  as 
soft  as  gluten.  It  is  never  separated  sponta- 
neously from  the  milk  of  a  woman  but  only  by 
art,  and  is  wholly  fluid.  The  serum  abounds 
most  in  human,  asses',  and  mares'  milk.  The 
milk  of  the  cow  and  goat  contain  less,  and  lhal 
of  the  sheep  least  of  all.  The  sugar  ol  milk  is 
in  the  greatest  quantity  in  the  mares'  and  asses', 
and  somewhat  less  in  the  human  milk. 

When  milk  is  left  to  spontaneous  decomposi- 
tion, at  a  due  temperature,  it  is  found  to  be  capa- 
ble of  passing  through  the  vinous,  acetous,  and 
putrefactive  fermentations.  It  appears,  however, 
probably  on  account  of  the  small  quantity  of  al- 
kohol  it  affords,  that  the  vinous  fermentation 
lasts  a  very  short  time,  and  can  scarcely  be  made 
to  take  place  in  every  part  of  the  fluid  at  once 
by  the  addition  of  any  ferment.  This  seems  to 
be  the  reason  why  the  Tartars,  who  make  a  fer- 
mented liquor  or  wine,  from  mare's  milk,  called 
koumiss,  succeed  by  using  large  quantities  at  a 
time,  and  agitating  it  very  frequently.  They  add 
as  a  ferment  a  sixth  part  of  water,  and  an  eighth 
part  of  the  sourest  cow's  milk  they  can  <*<  t,  or  a 
smaller  portion  of  koumiss  already  prepared: 
cover  the  vessel  with  a  thick  cloth,  and  let  it 
stand  in  a  moderate  warmth  for  24  hours  :  then 
beat  it  with  a  stick,  to  mix  the  thicker  and  thin- 
ner parts,  which  have  separated  .  let  it  stand 
again  24  hours  in  a  high  narrow  vessel,  and  re- 
peat the  beating,  till  the  liquor  is  perfect! y  homo- 
geneous. This  liquor  will  keep  some  months,  in 
close  vessels,  and  a  cold  place  ;  but  must  be  well 
mixed  by  beating  or  shaking  every  time  it  is 
used.  They  sometimes  extract  a  spirit  from  it 
by  distillation.  The  Arabs  prepare  a  similar  li- 
quor by  the  name  of  leban,  and  the  Turks  by 
that  of  yaourt.  Ltou  informs  us,  that,  whet 
properly  prepared,  it  may  be  left  to  stand  till  it 
becomes  quite  dry  :  and  in  this  state  it  is  kept  in 
bags,  and  mixed  with  water  when  wanted  for  use. 
The  saccharine  substance,  upon  which  the  fer- 
menting property  of  milk  depends,  is  held  in  so- 
lution by  the  whey,  which  remains  after  the  sepa- 
tion  of  the  curd  in  making  cheese.  This  is  sepa- 
rated by  evaporation  in  the  large  way,  for  phar- 
maceutical purposes,  in  various  parts  of  Switzer- 
land When  the  whey  has  been  evaporated  by 
heat,  to  the  consistence  of  honey,  it  is  poured 
into  proper  moulds,  and  exposed  to  dry  in  the  sun. 
If  this  crude  sugar  of  milk  be  dissolved  in  water, 
clarified  with  whites  of  eggs,  and  evaporated  to 
the  consistence  of  syrup,  white  crystals,  in  the 
form  of  rhomboidal  parallelopipedons,  are  ob- 
tained. 

Sugar  of  milk  has  a  faint  saccharine  taste,  and 
is  soluble  in  three  or  four  parts  of  water.  It 
yields  by  distillation  the  same  products  that 
other  sugars  do,  only  in  somewhat  different  pro- 
portions. It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  the 
empyreumatic  oil  has  a  smell  resembling  flowers 
of  benzoin.  It  contains  an  acid  Irequently  called 
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the  sacckolactic ;  but  as  it  is  common  to  all  mi^ 
cilaginous  substances,  it  is  more  generally  termed 
mucic.     See  Mucic  acid. 
Milk,  according  to  Bcrzelius,  consists  of, 

water, gog^r, 

Curd,  with  a  little  cream,      -        -  28.00 

Sugar  of  milk,        ....  35.00 

Muriate  of  potassa,         ...  1,70 

Phosphate  of  potassa,     -  0.25 

Lactic  acid,  acetate  of  potassa,  with  \         fi  ^ 
a  trace  of  lactate  ol  iron,     -  \  °° 

Earthy  phosphates,        -  O.S0 

1000.00 

Milk,  asses'.  Asses'  milk  has  a  very  strong 
resemblance  to  human  miik  in  colour,  smell,  and 
consistence.  When  left  at  rest  (or  a  sufficient 
time,  a  cream  lorms  upon  its  surface,  but  by  no 
means  in  such  abundance  a*  on  women's  milk. 
Asses'  milk  differs  from  cows'  milk,  in  its  cream 
being  lesf  abundant  and  more  insipid  ;  in  its  con- 
taining less  curd  ;  and  in  its  possessing  a  greater 
proportion  of  sugar. 

Milk,  cows'.  The  milk  of  women,  mares, 
and  asses  nearly  agree  in  their  qualities  ;  that  of 
cows,  goats,  and  sheep,  possess  properties  rather 
different.  Of  these,  cows'  milk  approaches 
nearest  to  that  yielded  by  the  female  breast,  but 
differs  very  much  in  respect  to  the  iroma;  it 
contains  a  larger  proportion  of  cream  and  cheese, 
and  less  serum  than  human  milk  ;  also  less  sugar 
than  mares'  and  asses'  milk. 

Cows'  milk  form,  a  very  essential  part  of  hu- 
man sustenance,  being  adapted  to  every  state 
age  of  the   body:    but'  particularly  to  infants, 
after  being  tveaned. 

Milk,   ewes'.      This  resembles   almost 
cisely   that  of  the   cow  ;  its   cream,  howei 
more  abundant,  anJ  yields  a  Dutter  not  so  con- 
sistent as  cows'  milk  butter.     It  makes  excellent 
cheese. 

Milk,  goats'.     It  resembles  cow,',  except  in 
its  greater  consistence  ;  like  that  milk,  it  tin 
up  abundance  of  cream,  from  which  butter  i* 
easily  obtained. 

Milk,  human.  The  white,  sweetish  fluid, 
secreted  by  the  glandular  i'abric  of  the  breasts  ot 
women.  The  secretory  organ  is  constituted  by 
the  great  conglomerate  glands  situated  in  the  fat 
of  both  breasts,  above  the  musculus  pectoral!) 
major.  From  each  acinus  compo:  ugamammaiy 
gland,  there  arises  a  radicle  of  a  lactiferous  or 
gala  .jt,ous  uuct  All  these  canals  gradually 
converging,  are  terminated  n..  ioii», 

in  the  papilke  of  the  breasts,  by  many  orifices, 
which,  upon  pressure,  pour  forth  milk.  The 
smell  of  fresh-drawn  milk  is  peculiar,  animal, 
fatuous,  and  not  disagreeable.  Its  taste  sweetish, 
soft,  bland,  agreeable.  The  specific  gravity  is 
greater  than  that  of  water,  but  it  is  lighter  than 
blood  ;  hence  it  swims  on  it.  Its  colour  is  white 
and  opaque.  In  consistence  it  is  oily  and  aqueous. 
A  drop  put  on  the  nail  flows  slowly  down,  if  the 
milk  be  good. 

Time  of  Secretion. — The  milk  most  frequently 
begins  to  be  secreted  in  the  Unit  mouths  of  preg- 
nancy ;  but,  on  the  third  day  after  delivery,  a 
serous  milk,  called  Coloilrum,  is  separated  ;  and 
at  length  ;iuie  milk  is  secreted  verj  copiously  into 
the  biia>is,  ihatlrom  its  abundance  often  sponta- 
neously drops  from  the  nipples. 

If  the  secretion  of  milk  be  daily  promoted  by 
suckling  an  infant,  it  often  continues  n-any  years, 
unless  a  fresh  pregnancy  supervene.  The  quan- 
tity usually  secreted  within  twenty-four  hours,  by 
nurses,  is  various,  according  as  the  m 
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The  milk  p/  a  ictrman  differs:  1.  [a  respect  to 
food.     The  milk        a  woman  who  suckles,  livur 
npOB  vi;'ili'-;iiiiin      lnod,  ;h  i<  r   acescei    BQT  co- 
agulate-   tpontani    inly,    although    expo    'I   for 
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raceous  parts  cohere  together  by  means ol  the  su- 
itimatel]  than  in  Liu  milk  of  mi  nals, 

and  do  not  so  casib 
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with  vinegar    juici     ii  lemons,  supertartrete  of 
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no!  he  n  |ei  ted  ;   tor  it  relaxes  the  bowels,  whi 
in   new-born   infants,  ought  to  be  open,  to  cleat 
them    nl   the    nun,,,,,,,,,.       3.  iMctation   defend- 
the  mother  from  a  di  agerooa  reflui  of  the  milk 
into  the   blood,    win  nee  lacteal   metastasis,  aud 
leucorrhsea,     are    so  frequent    in    lying-in 
men,  who  do  not  give  stick.     The  motion  of  the 
,  'Ik  also  being  hastened  through  the  breast  by 
'  'king  of  the  child    prevents  the  very  com- 
induration  of  the   breast,  which    ari?' 
consequence   of   the  milk   being   stagnated.     4. 
Men  may  live  upon  milk,  unh  ■*  they  have  been 
■iinel  I  >  the  drinking  of  wine.     For  all  na- 
tions, the  Japanese  alone  excepted,  use  milk,  and 
many  live  upon  it  alone. 

Milk,  mares'.  Tnis  is  thinner  than  that  of 
the  cow,  but  scarcely  so  thin  as  human  milk.  Its 
cream  cannot  he  converted  into  butter  by  agita- 
tion.    The  whey  contains  ;;ugar. 

K-HNOTt  iiks.     An  <ruption  of  white  resi- 
des, which  assume  a  dark  colour,  resembling  the 
blackening  .il  the  small-pox,  and  are  succeeded 
by  scabs  produciug  an  ichorous   matter,  attended 
with  considerable  itching.     It  generallv  a[ ■;■ 
on  the  forehead  and  scalp,  extending 
the  face,  and  at  times   even  proceed] 
The  period  n  time  of  teethi 

and  ■ 

fevei .      See  I'm  I  i 

Milk-tiitli. 
Milk-tliixtlr.      See  i'ai  iluu.i  mm  iinun. 

MILK-VKTCH.     Bet    Aatraeehu  ez< 

MIl.K-WoriT.     Sec  Po/awo/aimsgsris, 

MUk'tBOrt)  rnttli ■■Miul.r  mill.      Bee  1'olyguln 

MILLEFtVLII  M.     (" '"r.illiii—i, 

and  Joliiini,   u   leaf:     named    Ironi   its    nuin 
)      BJM    Achillea  nulle-folium. 

IMii.i.kmo'kiiia.  (From  milk,  a  thousand, 
and  morbus,  a  disease  :  so  called  from  its  use  in 
many  diseases.  )      See  .S'n  iifihiilariii  nodosa. 

MlLLK  '•->•:  I  >  E.      Sic   <  I  nisiiix  nxrllus. 

IM1I.I.K  I'l.S.      (From   ihilh',  a  thousand,  and 
pis,  a  loin.  :    named  from  their  numerous  i 
Bee  Onset  us  aeelhu. 

MILLET.     See  1'iinirum  miliaceum. 

Millet,  Indian.     See  I'niiiruii  italiiiim. 

MILL-MOUNTAIN,    lee   Canaan  caAarfi* 

rum. 

Mil  PHO/sn,  MiXeksosf.  A  baldness  of  the 
eyebrows. 

Mt'i  i"-      MtXfwc     Red-lead. 

MILTW "ASTK.     See  Ax/>lrnium  c.  tirucli. 

.Mii./.vi'i;  i.i.a.       (From   milza    tin 
lor  the  spleen  :  «<>  called  Irom 
tin's  in  ih  ■  i  as  "I  the  spleen.)     The  herb   arch- 
angel. 

MIMO'SA.     (From    iwmi      an  eetor,  or  inii- 
sina  <  ■  ort  ol  im  tative  plant,  thi 

tun  -    i       v  in.  ll     i. 

|      The  n: "1  a  melius  of  plants  ill  the  Un- 

<  la--,  Pohfgmmia  ;  Qtreei 
not  in.    '1  he  sensitive  plant. 
Mimosa  cateciio.     The  former  name  oi  the 

tree  va     Ii  atl'or  I-  rated*..     See  .  Irii'iu  c,.  . 
MlM  .     ■    s  ll  n  1  Ii    .         E  ■  in. 

name  of 

ilu  tr     from  which  the  aandas.  The 

nun  i-  brought  from  tin  country  through  which 
ih.  run  S,  uega]  tuns,  m  loose  m  ingle  drop., 
much  larger  than  gum-arabic,  it  is  similar  in 
virtue  ana  quality  to  the  |  un-arabic  and  the  gum 
which  (Mid.  s  in  thi- climate  from  the  cherrv 
Si  i  .  I.  iiciu  v,  i  a. 
Mindcreru*  tpirit.     >••<•  Ammonia 
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MINERAL.  (Mineralis ;  from  nana,  a  mine. 
H  metal.)  A  substance  whicli  does  not  possess 
organisation,  or  is  not  produced  by  an  organized 
body,  belongs  to  the  division  of  the  production  of 
nature  called  minerals.  Among  this  varied  class 
of  materials,  which  require  the  attention  of  the 
chemist  and  manufacturer,  many  are  compounded 
of  such  principles,  and  formed  under  such  circum- 
stances and  situations,  in  the  earth,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  them  without  having  recourse 
to  the  test  of  experiment ;  several  are  formed 
with  considerable  regularity  as  to  the  proportion 
«f  their  principles,  their  fracture,  their  colour, 
specific  gravity,  and  figure  of  crystallisation. 

Mineral  bodies  which  enter  into  the  composition 
of  the  globe,  are  classed  by  mineralogists  under 
four  heads:— 1.  Earths.  2.  Salts.  3.  Inflam- 
mable fossils  ;  and,  4.  Metals  and  their  ores. 
Under  the  term  earths  are  arranged  stones  and 
earths,  which  have  no  taste,  and  do  not  burn 
whei  heated  v/ith  contact  of  air. 

Under  the  second,  salts,  or  those  saline  sub- 
stances which  melt  in  water  and  do  not  burn,  they 
require,  according  to  Kirwan,  less  than  two  hun- 
dred times  their  weight  of  water  to  dissolve  them. 
By  inflammable  fossils  are  to  be  understood  all 
those  minerals  not  soluble  in  water,  and  exhibit- 
ing a  flame  more  or  less  evident  wnen  exposed  to 
fire  in  contact  with  air. 

The   fourth  class,  or  ores,  are  compound  bo- 
dies.    Nature  has  bestowed  their  proper  metallic 
appearance  on  some  substances,  and  when  this  is 
the  case,  or  they  are  alloyed  with  other  metals, 
or  semi-metals,  they  are  called  native  metals. 
But  such  as  are  distinguished,  as  they  commonly 
are,  in  mines,  in  combination  with  some  other  un- 
mctallic  substances,  are  said  to  be  mineralised. 
The  substance  that  sets  them  in  that  state,  is  called 
the  mineraliser,  and  the  compound  of  both  an 
ore.     For  example,  in  the  common  ore  of  copper, 
this  metal  is  found  oxidised,  and  the  oxide  com- 
bined with  sulphur.     The  copper  may  be  consi- 
dered as  mineralised  with  oxygen  and  sulphur, 
and  the  compound  of  the  three  bodies  forms  an 
ore  of  copper. 
Mineral  caoutchouc.     See  Caoutchouc. 
Mineral  oil.     Petroleum. 
Mineral  pilch.     Bitumen. 
Mineral  poisons.     See  Poisons. 
Mineral  salts.     See  Salts. 
Mineral  waters.    Aqua  miner  ales.  Aqua 
medicinales.     Waters  holding  minerals  in  solu- 
tion are  called  mineral  waters.    But  as  all  water, 
in  a  mineral  state,  is  impregnated,  cither  more  or 
less,  with  some   mineral   substances,  the  name 
mineral  waters,  should  be  confined  to  such  waters 
as  are  sufficiently  impregnated  with  mineral  mat- 
ters to  produce  some  sensible  effects  on  the  ani- 
mal economy,  and  either  to  cure  or  prevent  some 
of  the  diseases  to  which  the  human  body  is  liable. 
On  this  account,  these  waters  might  be  with  much 
more  propriety  called  medicinal  waters,  were  not 
the  name  by  which  they  are  commonly  known 
too  firmly  established  by  long  use. 

The  mineral  waters  which  are  the  most  esteem- 
ed, and  consequently  the  most  resorted  to  for  the 
cure  of  diseases,  are  those  of, 
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1.  Aix. 

2.  Barege. 

3.  Bath. 

4.  Bristol. 

5.  Buxton. 

6.  Borset. 


13.  Malvern. 

14.  Matlock. 

15.  Moffat. 

16.  Pyrmont. 

17.  Scarborough. 

18.  Spa. 


7.  Cheltenham.  19.  Sedlitz. 

8.  Carlsbad.  20.  Sea-water. 

9.  Epsom.  21.  Seltzer. 

10.  Harrowgate.  22.  Tunbridge. 

11.  Hartfell.  23.  Vichy,  and  others 

12.  Holywell.  of  less  note. 

For  the  properties  and  virtues  of  these  consult 
tueir  respective  heads. 


Fourcroy  divides  all   mineral  and   medicinal 
waters  into  nine  orders,  viz. 

1.  Cold  acidulous  waters. 

2.  Hot  or  thermal  acidulous  waters. 

3.  Sulphuric  saline  waters. 

4.  Muriatic  saline  waters. 

5.  Simple  sulphureous  waters. 

6.  Sulphurated  gaseous  waters. 

7.  Simple  ferruginous  waters. 

8.  Ferruginous  and  acidulous  watei». 

9.  Sulphuric  ferruginous  waters. 


Dr.  Saunders  arranges  mineral  waters  into  th<- 
following  classes : 
imple  cold. 

2.  thermal. 

3.  saline. 

4.  Highly  carbonated  alkaline. 

5.  Simple  carbonated  chalybeate. 

6.  Hot  carbonated  chalybeate. 

7.  Highly  carbonated  chalybeate. 

8.  Saline  carbonated  chalybeate. 

9.  Hot  saline  highly  carbonated  chalybeate. 

10.  Vitriolated  chalybeate. 

11.  Cold,  sulphureous. 

12.  Hot,  alkaline,  sulphureous. 


In  order  to  present  the  reader,  under  one  point 
of  view,  with  the  most  conspicuous  features  in 
the  composition  of  the  mineral  waters  of  this  and 
some  other  countries,  the  following  Synoptical 
Table  is  subjoined,  from  Dr  Saunders's  work  on 
mineral  waters. 

The  reader  will>pleasc  to  observe,  that  under 
the  head  of  Neutral  Purging  Salts,  are  in- 
cluded the  sulphates  of  soda  and  magnesia,  and 
the  muriates  of  lime,  soda,  and  magnesia.  The 
power  which  the  earthy  muriates  may  possess  ot 
acting  on  the  intestinal  canal,  is  not  quite  ascer- 
tained, but  from  their  great  solubility,  and  from 
analogy  with  salts,  with  similar  component  parts, 
we  may  conclude  that  this  forms  a  principal  part 
of  their  operation. 

The  reader  will  likewise  observe,  that  where 
the  spaces  are  left  blank,  it  signifies  that  we  are 
ignorant  whether  any  of  the  substance  at  the 
head  of  the  column  is  contained  in  the  water ; 
that  the  word  none,  implies  a  certainty  of  the 
absence  of  that  substance  ;  and  the  term  uncer- 
tain, means  that  the  substance  is  contained,  hot 
that  the  quantity  is  not  known. 
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frit.  Henry,  iu  his  epitome  of  chemistry,  sires 
the  following  concise  and  accurate  account  for 
tne  analysis  of  mineral  waters  : 

Water  is  never  presented  by  nature  in  a  state  of 
complete  purity.  Even  when  collected  as  it  de- 
scends in  the  form  of  rain,  chemical  tests  detect 
it  in  foreign  ingredients.  And  when  it  has  been 
absorbed  by  the  earth,  has  traversed  its  different 
strata,  and  is  returned  to  us  by  springs,  it.  is  found 
to  have  acquired  various  impregnations.  The 
readiest  method  of  judging  of  the  contents*  of  na- 
tural waters,  is  by  applying  what  are  termtd  tests, 
or  re-agents,  /'.  e.  substances  which,  on  being 
added  to  a  water,  exhibit  by  the  phenomena  they 
produce,  the  nature  of  the  saline  and  other  ingre- 
dients. For  example,  if,  on  adding  an  infusion  of 
litmus  to  any  water,  its  colour  is  changed  to  red, 
we  infer  that  the  water  contains  an  uncombined 
acid  ;  if  this  change  ensue  even  after  the  water 
has  been  boiled,  we  judge  that  the  acid  is  a  fixed 
and  not  a  volatile  one  ;  and  if,  on  adding  the  mu- 
riate of  barytes,  a  precipitate  falls  down,  we 
safely  conclude  that  the  peculiar  acid  present  in 
(he  water  is  either  entirely  01  in  part  the  sulphu- 
ric acid.  Dr.  Henry  first  enumerates  the  tests 
generally  employed  in  examining  mineral  waters, 
and  describes  their  application,  and  afterwards 
indicates  by  what  particular  tests  the  substances 
generality  found  in  waters  may  be  detected. 
A.  Infusion  of  Litmus.  Syrup  of  Violets,  fyc. 
As  the  infusion  of  litmus  is  apt  to  spoil  by 
keeping,  some  solid  litmus  should  be  kept.  The 
infusion  is  prepared  by  steeping  this  substance, 
first  bruised  in  a  mortar,  and  tied  up  in  a  thin  rag, 
in  distilled  water,  which  extracts  its  blue  colour. 
If  the  colour  of  the  infusion  tends  too  much  to 
purple,  it  may  be  amended  by  a  drop  or  two  of 
pure  ammonia  ;  but  of  this  no  more  should  be 
added  than  what  is  barely  sufficient,  lest  (lie  deli- 
cacy of  the  test  should  be  impaired.  The  syrup 
of  violets  is  not  easily  obtained  pure.  The  genu- 
ine syrup  may  be  distinguished  from  the  spurious 
by  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  which 
changes  the  former  to  green,  while  it  reddens  the 
latter.  When  it  can  be  procured  genuine,  it  is  an 
excellent  test  of  acids,  and  nay  be  employed  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  infusion  of  litmus.  Paper 
stained  with  the  juice  of  the  marsh  violet,  or  v  itb 
ihat  of  radishes,  answers  a  similar  purpose.  In 
staining  paper  for  the  purpose  of  a  test,  it  must  be 
used  unsized;  or,  if  sized,  it  must  previously  be 
washed  with  warm  water ;  because  the.  alum 
which  enter?  into  the  composition  of  the  size  will 
Otherwise  change  the  vegetable  colour  to  a  red. 

Infusion  oflitmusis  a  test  of  most  uncombined 
acids. 

If  the  infusion  redden  the  unboiled  but  not  the 
boiled  water  under  examination,  or  if  the  red  co- 
lour occasioned  by  adding  the  infusion  to  a  recent 
water,  return  to  blue  on  boiling,  we  may  infer 
that  the  acid  is  a  volatile  one,  and  most  probably 
the  carbonic  acid.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas, 
dissolved  in  water,  also  reddens  litmus,  but  not 
after  boiling.  To  ascertain  whether  the  change 
be  produced  by  carbonic  acid,  or  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  when  experiment  shows  that  the  red- 
dening cause  is  volatile,  add  a  little  lime-water. 
This,  if  carbonic  acid  be  present,  will  occasion  a 
precipitate,  which  will  dissolve  with  effervescence, 
on  adding  a  little  muriatic  acid.  Sulphuretted 
hydrogen  may  also  be  contained  in  the  same 
water,  which  will  be  ascertained  by  the  tests 
hereafter  to  be  described. 

Paper  tinged  with  litmus  is  also  reddened  by 
the  presence  of  carbonic  acid,  but  regains  its  blue 
colour  by  drying.  The  mineral  and  fixed  acids 
redden  it  permanently.    That  these  acids,  how- 
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erer,   may  produce  their  effect,  it  is  necc 
that  they  should  be  present  in  a  sufficient  propor- 
tion. 

Infusion  oflitmus  reddened  by  vinegar — Spirit  - 
nous  tincture  of  Brazil-wood — Tincture  of  turme- 
ric and  paper  stained  with  each  of  these  three  sub- 
stances—Syrup of  violets.  All  these  different 
tests  have  one  and  the  same  object. 

1.  Infusion  of  litmus  reddened  by  vinegar,  or 
litmus  paper  reddened  by  vinegar,  has  its  blue 
colour  restored  by  alkalies  and  pure  earths,  and 
by  carbonated  alkalies  and  earths. 

Turmeric  paptrdiid  tincture  arc  changed  to 
a  reddish  brown  by  alkalies,  whether  pun  or 
carbonated,  and  by  pure  earths  ;  but  not  by  car- 
bonated earths. 

3.  The  red  infusion  of  Brazil  wood,  and  pajH 
stained  with  it,  become  blue  by  alkalies  and 
earths,  and  even  by  the  latter,  when  dissolved  by 
an  excess  of  carbonic  acid.  In  the  last-mention- 
ed case,  however,  (he  change  will  cither  cease  to 
appear  or  be  much  less  remarkable,  when  the 
witter  has  been  boiled. 

■X.  Syrup  of  violets,  when  pure,  is  by  the  same 
causes  turned  green,  as  also  paper  stained  with 
the  juices  of  violets,  or  radishes. 

B.  Tincture  of  Galls. 

Ti.ooture  of  galls  is  the  test  generally  employed 
for  discovering  iron,  with  all  the  combinations 
of  which  it  produces  a  black  tinge,  more  or  less 
intense,  according  to  the  quantity  of  iron.  The 
iron,  however,  in  order  to  be  detected  by  this 
test,  must  be  in  the  state  of  red  oxide,  or,  if  oxi- 
dated in  a  less  degree,  its  effects  will  not  be  ap- 
parent, unless  after  standing  some  time  in  contact 
with  air.  By  applying  this  test  before  and  after 
evaporation  or  boiling,  we  may  know  whether 
the  iron  be  held  in  solution  by  carbonic  acid,  or 
a  fixed  acid ;  for, 

1.  If  it  produce  its  effects  before  the  applica- 
tion of  heat,  ;uid  not  afterwards,  carbonic  acid  i 
the  solvent. 

2.  If  after,  as  well  as  before,  a  mineral  acid  is 
the  solvent. 

3.  If,  by  the  boiling,  a  yellowish  powder  be 
precipitated,  and  yet  galls  continue  to  strike  th 
water  black  afterwards,  the  iron,  as  often  hap- 
pens, is  dissolved  both  by  carbonic  acid  and  ;< 
fixed  acid.  A  neat  mode  of  applying  the  gall 
test  was  used  by  Klaproth,  in  his  analysis  of  tbe 
Carlsbad  water.  A  slice  of  the  gall-nut  was  sus- 
pended by  a  silken  thread,  in  a  large  bottle  of  the 
recent  water ;  and  so  smal!  was  the  quantity  of 
iron,  that  it  could  only  be  discovered  in  water 
fresh  from  the  spring. 

C.  Sulphuric  Acid. 

1.  Sulphuric  acid  discovers,  by  a  slight  effer- 
vescence, the  presence  of  carbonic  acid,  whether' 
uncombined  or  united  with  alkalies,  or  eai  ths. 

2.  If  lime  be  present,  whether  pure  or  uncom- 
bined, the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  occasions, 
after  a  few  days,  a  white  precipitate. 

3.  Barytes  is  precipitated  instantly  in  the  form 
of  a  white  powder. 

4.  Nitrous  and  muriatic  salts,  on  adding  sul- 
phuric acid  and  applying  heat,  are  decomposed  ; 
and  if  a  stopper,  moisitened  with  pure  ammonia, 
be  held  over  the  vessel,  white  clouds  appear.  For 
distinguishing  whether  nitric  or  muriatic  acid  be 
present,  rules  will  be  {;iven  herealter. 

Nitric  and  Nitrous  acid. 
These  acids,  if  they  occasion  effervescence, 
give  the  same  indications  as  the  sulphuric.  Tbe 
nitrous  acid  has  been  recommended  as  a  te-t  dis- 
tinguishing between  hepatic  waters  that  contain 
sulphuret  of  potassa,  and  those  that  only  eontrii 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  <ra«.     In  the  former  C 
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■  ensues  od  adding  nitrous  acid.  ■ 
very  foetid  smell  arises,    in  the  latter,  a  slight 
only  appear-*,  and  the  smell  of  the.  wa- 
ter becomes  less  disagreeable. 

I).  'I  and  Oxalates. 

This  acid  is  a  most  delicate  test  >f  lime,  which 
it  separates  from  all  its  combination!. 

1.  If  a  water  which  is  precipitated  by  oxalic 
arid,  becomes  milky  on  adding  a  watery  solution 
of  carbonic  acid  gas,  or  by  blowing  air  through  it 
by  means  of  a  quill,  or  glass  tube,  we  may  infer 
that  pure  lime  [or  barytes  which  has  never  yet 
been  found  pure  in  "  ater)  is  present. 

2.  If  the  oxalic  acid  occasion  a  precipitate  be- 
fore but  not  alt'  r  boiling,  lh(  lime  is  dissolved  by 

I  carbi'i  ie  acid. 

3.  If,  after  boiling,  by  a  fixed  acid :  a  consider- 
able excess  of  any  of  the  mineral  acid»,  however," 
prevent*  ike  oxalic  acid  from  occasioning  a  pre- 
cipitate, even  though  lime  be  present;  because 
some  acid*  decompose  the  oxalic,  anil  others, 
dissolving  the  oxalate  of  lime,  prevent  it  from 
appearing. 

The  oxalate!  of  ammonia,  or  of  potassa, 
(which  may  easily  be  formed  by  saturating  their 
respective  carbonat<  >  with  a  solution  of  oxalic 
acid,)  -ire  not  liable  to  the.  above  ohj  ctions,  and 
are  preferable,  as  re-agents,  to  tin  uncombined 
acid.  Yet  even  these  oxalates  fail  to  detect  lime 
when  supersaturated  with  mnriatia  <>r  nitric 
acids  ,  and  i*  -uch  an  excess  be  present,  it  must 
be  saturated  before  adding  'he  test  with  put 
monia.  Flu  '•  of  ;tmn.  nia  is  tin  lust  test  of 
lime.  It  is  made  by  adding  carbonate 'of  ammo- 
nia t<>  diluted  fluoric  acid. 
K.      Pur*  Alkalies  am!   Can  lOtUtted   Alkaliex. 

1.  The  nun  lixei'  alkalies  precipitate  all  earthi 
and  ■  tils,  whither  dissolved  by  volatile  or 
fixed  menstrua,  but  only  ill  certain  stales  ol  di- 
lution :  for  example,  sulphate  of  alumine  may  be 
present  in  water,  in  the  proportion  of  4  grains  to 
500,  without  being  discovered  by  pure  fixed  al- 
kalies. As  the  alkalies  precipitate  so  many  sub- 
itances,  it  is  evident  they  cannot  afford  any 
precise  information  when  employed  as  re-agents. 
I  i  'in  the  colour  ol  the  precipitate,  as  it  ap 
proaches  to  pure  white,  or  recedes  from  it,  an  ex- 
perienced   eye   will  judge   that  the   precipitated 

I  tore  of  the  metallic  ad- 

2.  Pure  fixed  alkalies  decompose  all  salts  with 
basis  of  ammonia,  which  becomes  evident  by  its 

mall,  and  alao  by  the  white  fume,  it  exhibits 
whan  i  stopper  is  brought  near  it,  moistened  with 
muriatic 

3.  Carbonates  of  potassa  and  soda  have  similar 
effects 

•I  Pure  ammonia  precipitates  all  earthy  and 
metallic    salts.       Besides  this    property,    it    also 

imparls  a  deep  blue  colour  to  any  liquid  that  con- 
(  opper  in  I  state  ol  solution. 

Donate  of  ammonia  has  the  same  properties, 

I  that  it  does  not  precipitate  magnesia  trom 

unbihations.  Hence,  to  ascertain  whether 
this  earth  be  pre-ent  in  any  solution,  add  the  car- 
bonate of  ammonia  till  n>  lurther  precij  itation 
ansm  -,  filter  the  liquor,  and  then  add  pure  am- 
monia. If  any  precipitation  now  occurs,  we  may 
inji  i  the  pre*  ace  ol  magnesia. 
I  / 
i    1  i me- water  is  applied  for  the  purposes  of  a 

me  acio.     Let  any 

liquor,  supposed  to  contain  ihis  acid,  be  m 
with  an  equal  hulk  oi  lima  water.    If  carbonic 
acid  be  present,  either  free  or  combined,  a  |  ■ 

will  immediately  appear,  which,  on  adding 


■  few  iatic  acid,  will,  immed: 

ffervescenee. 

2.  Lime-water  will  immediately  show  the 
presence  ol  innate,  by  a  brickdust- 

rolourcd  sediment,  ll  arsenic  be  present  in  any 
hquid,  lime-Witcr,  when  added,  will  occasion  a 
precipitati  ,  consisting  of  lime  and  arsenic,  which 
is  itrj  difficultly  soluble  in  water.  This  preci- 
pitate, when  mixed  up  with  oi  ,  and  laid  on  hot 
coals,  yields  the  well-known  garlic  smell  of 
arsenic. 
G.     Pure  Barytes,  and  its  Solution  in  Water. 

1.  A  solution  of  pure  barytes  is  even  more  ef- 
lal  than  lime-water,  in  detcctingthe  presence 
ol  carbonic  acid,  and  is  much  more  portable  ami 
convenient  ;  since  from  the  crystals  ot  this  earth, 
the  solution  may  at  any  time  be  prepared.  Iu 
discovering  fixed  air,  the  solution  of  barytes  is 
used  similarly  to  lime-water  ;  and,  if  this  acid  be 
present,  gii  ■  in  like  manner,  a  precipitate  solu- 
ble with  effervescence  in  mnnatio  acid. 

Pure  strontiles  has  similar  virtues  as  a  test. 
H.     Metal*. 

1 .  Of  the  metals,  silver  and  mercury  are  I 

of  the  presence  of  Milphurets,  nnd  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas.  If  a  little  quicksilver  be  put  into 
a  bottle,  containing  water  impregnated  with 
cither  of  these  substances,  its  surface  BOOT 
quires  a  black  film,  and,  on  shaking,  a  blackish 
powder  separates  from  it.  Silver  is  immediately 
tarnished  from  the  same  cause. 

2.  The  met  ilsalso  may  be  ni  each 
other,  and  on  the  principle  of  elective  affinity. 
Thus,  for  example,  ■  polished  iron  plate,  im- 
mersed in  a  solution  of  nlphate  of  copper,  soon 
acquires  a  coat  of  this  metal,  an 

similar  examples.         t 

I.     Sulphate  of  Iron. 

This  is  the  only  one  ol  the  sulphates,  except 
that  of  silver,  applicable  to  the  purposes  of  a  teat. 
When  used  in  this  view,  it  is  generally  employed 
to  ascertain  the   preseni  >us  gas,   ot 

which  a  natural  water  may  contain  s  small  q 
thy. 

A  walrr  suspected  to  contain   this  gas,  may  be 
mixed  with  a  little  recently  dissolved  sulphate  ot 
iron,  and  kept  corked  up.     If  an  oxide  of  iron  be 
precipitated  in  the  eonrseol  a  few  days,  th< 
may  be  inferred  tO  contain  oxygen'ii- 

Sulphate,  Nitrate,  and  Acetate  of  Silver. 

These  solutions  are,  in  some  measure,  applic:; 
hie  to  the  same  purpose. 

1.  They  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the   disco 
very  ol  muriatic  acid  and  muriates.     For  the  sil 
iir,  quitting  the  nitric  or  other   acid,  cum 
with  the  muriatic,  and  forms  a  flaky  pr<  cipitate, 
which  't  first  is  whit. ,  bi  t  on     iposure  to  the 
son's  light,  acquire-  a  violet  -olour.     This  preci- 
p  fate,  Dr.  Black  states  to  contain,  in  1000  parts, 
as  much  muriatic  acid  as  would  form  425  parts  and 
a  hall  of  crystallised  muriate  of  soda,  which  esti- 
mate scarcely  differs  at  all  from  th  it  of  Klaproth. 
A  precipitation,  however,  may   arise   from   other 
causes,  which  it  may  he  proper  to  state. 

2.  The  solutions  of  silver  in  acid-  are  precipi- 

by  carbonated  alkali-  and  earths.  The 
agency  of  these  may  be  prevented  by  previously 
adding  a  few  di  ips  of  the  same  a<  id  in  wtriefa  the 
siK  er  is  dissolve!].  • 

3.  The  nitrate  and  ac.tatc  of  silver  are  deeom- 

tulphuric  and    ul| 
this  may  he  prevented   by  adding   previously   a 
few  drops  of  nitrate  or  acetate  of   barytee,  and 
ill  owing  the  precipitate  to  subside,  the  eleav 
liquor  may  be  decanted,  and  the  solution  ol  - 

-      .1.1  a  precipitation  now  take  place. 


ihe  presence  of  muriatic  acid,  or  some  one  of  ns 
combinations,  may  be  suspected.  To  obviate  un- 
certainty, whether  a  precipitation  be  owing  to 
sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid,  a  solution  of  sulphate 
of  silver  may  be  employed,  which  is  affectsd  only 
by  the  latter  acid. 

4.  The  solutions  of  silver  are  precipitated  by 
extractive  matters ;  but  in  this  case  also  the  pre- 
cipitate is  discoloured,  and  is  soluble  in  nitrous 
acid. 

K.    Nitrate  and  Acetate  of  Lead. 

1.  Acetate  ol  lead,  the  most  eligible  of  these 
two  tests,  is  precipitated  by  sulphuric-  and  muria- 
tic acids ;  but  as,  of  both  these,  we  ha\  e  much 
better  indicators,  it  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge  on 
its  application  to  this  purpose. 

2.  The  acetate  is  also  a  test  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  and  sulphurets  of  alkalies,  which  occa- 
sion a  black  precipitate ;  and  if  a  paper,  on 
which  characters  are  traced  with  a  solution  of 
acetate  of  lead,  be  held  over  a  portion  of  water 
containing  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  they  are  soon 
rendered  visible. 

3.  The  acetate  of  lead  is  employed  in  the  dis- 
covery of  uncombined  boracic  acid,  a  very  rare 
ingredient  of  waters.  To  ascertain  whether  this 
be  present,  some  cautions  are  necessary.  The 
uncombined  alkalies  and  earths  (if  any  be  sus- 
pected) must  be  saturated  with  acetic  acid.  The 
sulphates  must  be  decomposed  by  acetate  or  ni- 
trate of  barytes,  and  the  muriates  by  acetate  or 
nitrate  of  silver.  The  filtered  liquor,  if  boracic 
acid  be  contained  in  it,  will  give  ;«  precipitate  so- 
luble in  nitric  acid  of  the  specific  gravity  of  1.3. 
L.     Nitrate  of  Mercury  prepared  with   and 

without  heat. 
This  solution  differently  prepared,  is  sometimes 
employed  as   a   test.      But,    since    other  tests 
answer* the-same  purposes  more  effectually,  it  is 
not  absolutely  necessary  to  have  these  tests. 
M.  Muriate,  Nitrate,  and  Acetate  of  Barytes. 

1.  These  solutions  are  licate  tests  of 
sulphuric  acid,  and  of  its  combinations,  with 
which  they  give  a  white  precipitate,  insoluble  in 
dilute  muriatic  acid.  Thty  are  decomposed, 
however,  by  carbonates  of  alkalies  ;  but  the  pre- 
cipitate occasioned  by  these  is  soluble  in  dilute 
muriatic  and  nitric  acid  with  effervescence,  and 
may  even  be  prevented  by  adding  previously  a 
few  drops  of  the  acid  contained  in  the  barytic  salt. 

One  hundred  grains  of  dry  sulphate  of  barytes 
(according  to  Klaproth,  p.  168.)  contain  about 
45  one-fifth  of  sulphuric  acid  of  the  specific  gra- 
vity 1850,  according  to  Clayfield,  33  of  acid  of 
sp.  gr.  2240  ;  according  to  Thenard,  alter  calcin- 
ation about  25.  These  estimates  differ  very  con- 
siderably. From  Klaproth's  experiments,  it  ap- 
pears that  10w0  grains  of  sulphate  of  barytes  in- 
dicate 595  ;  desiccated  sulphate  of  soda,  or  1415 
of  the  crystallised  salt.  The  same  chemist  has 
shown  that  100  grains  of  sulphate  ol  barytes  are 
produced  by  the  precipitation  of  71  grains  of  sul- 
phate of  lime. 

2.  Phosphoric  salts  also  occasion  a  precipitate 
with  these  tests,  which  is  soluble  in  muriatic  acid 
without  effervescence. 

N.  Prussiates  of  Potassa  and  Lime. 
Of  these  two  the  prussiate  of  potassa  is  the 
most  eligible.  When  pure  it  does  not  speedily 
assume  a  blue  colour  on  the  addition  of  acid,  nor 
does  it  immediately  precipitate  muriatic  barytes. 
Prussiate  of  potassa  is  a  very  sensible  test  of  iron, 
■with  the  solutions  of  which  in  acids  it  produces 
a  Prussian  blue  precipitate,  in  consequence  of  a 
double  elective  affinity.  To  render  its  effect 
nore  certain,  however,  it  roav  be  proper  to  add 
R22 


previously,  to  any  water  suspected  to  contain 
iron,  a  little  muriatic  acid,  with  a  view  to  tlir 
saturation  of  uncombined  alkalies,  or  earths, 
which,  if  present,  prevent  the  detection  of  any 
minute  portions  of  iron. 

1.  If  a  water,  after  boiling  and  fdtration,  does 
not  afford  a  blue  precipitate  on  the  addition  of 
prussiate  of  potassa,  the  solvent  of  the  iron  may 
be  inferred  to  be  a  volatile  one,  and  probably  the 
carbonic  acid. 

2.  Should  the  precipitation  ensue  in  the  boiled 
water,  the  solvent  is  a  fixed  acid,  the  nature  ol 
which  must  be  ascertained  by  other  tests. 

O.  Solutions  of  Soap  in  Alkohol. 

This  solution  may  be  used  to  ascertain  the  com- 
parative hardness  ol  waters.  With  distilled 
water  it  may  be  mixed  without  producing  any 
change  ;  but,  if  added  to  a  hard  water,  it  produces 
a  mifkines4j  more  or  less  considerable  as  the  watc 
is  less  pure  •  and  from  the  degree  of  milkiness,  an 
experienced  eye  will  judge  of  its  quality.  The 
acids,  alkalies,  and  all  earthy  and  metallic  salts, 
decompose  soap,  and  occasion  that  property  in 
water  termed  hardness. 

Alkohol. 

Alkohol,  when  mixed  with  any  water  in   toe 
proportion  of  about  an  equal  bulk,  precipitates  all 
the  sorts  which  it  is  not  capable  ol  dissolving. 
P.  Hypro-sulphuret  of  Ammonia. 

This  and  other  sulphurets,  as  well  as  water 
saturated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  may  be. 
employed  in  detecting  lead  anil  arsenic,  with  the 
former  of  which  the}  give  a  black,  and  with  tin 
latter  a  yellowish  precipitate.  As  lead  and  ar- 
senic, however,  are  never  found  in  natural 
waters,  these  tests  are  not  required. 

MIN    KA'LIA.     Set  Mineral. 

MINERALIZE  Metallic  substances  are  said 
tobe  mineralized  when  depr/ved  of  their  usual  pro- 
perties by  combination  with  some  other  substance. 

MINERATjOGY      Mineralogia.     That  part 
of  natural  history  which  relates  to  minerals. 
See  Minimum. 
ENIMUM.      \  minim.     The  sixtieth  part  of 
a  fluid-drachm.     An  I  change  has  been 

adopted  in  the  last  London  J'1  ;>  ■  poeia.  for 
the  mensuration  of  liquids,  and  the  divi  : 
wine  pint,  to  insure  accuracy  in  the  measurement 
of  quantities  of  liquids  below  one  drachm.  The 
number  of  drops  contained  in  one  drachm  hai 
been  assumed  to  be  sixty  ;  and  taking  water  as  a 
standard,  this  number,  though  by  no  means  ac- 
curate, would  still  be  sufficient  for  ordinary  pur- 
poses ;  but  when  other  liquids  of  less  specific  gra- 
vity are  used,  a  much  larger  number  is  required 
to  fill  the  same  measure,  as  of  proof  spirit,  140 
drops  are  required  to  equal  the  hulk  of  60  ol  water, 
dropped  from  the  same  vessel.  If,  therefore,  in 
the  composition  of  medicines,  measures  suited  to 
the  standard  of  water  were  used  occasionally 
only,  and  it  was  generally  assumed  that  60  drops 
were  equal  to  one  fluid  drachm,  and  one  fluid- 
drachm  was  substituted  for  60  drops  prescribed, 
twice  the  dose  intended  would  be  given.  There 
are  further  objections  to  the  use  ol  drops  ;  that 
their  bt'.lk  is  influenced  by  the  quantity  of  liquid 
contained  in  the  bettle  from  which  they  fall,  by 
the  thickness  of  the  lip,  and  even  by  the  inequal- 
ities on  the  surface  of  the  lip  ot  the  same  bottle  ; 
that  volatile  liquids,  to  which  this  mode  is  most 
comm  nly  applied,  are  thus  exposed  with  exten- 
sive surfaces,  and  their  evaporation  promoted; 
and  on  all  these  accounts  the  adoption  of  some 
decisive  convenient  and  uniform  substitute  be- 
came necessary.  The  sub-division  of  the  wine 
pint  has,  therefore,  been  extended  to  toe  'iv 


01  ibe  fluid-drachm,  which  is  termed  minim  ; 

lass  measures  expressive  ol  such  sub-division, 

tlie  college. 

MTNIUM.    Bed  oxide  of  lead.     Sec  Lead. 

MINIUM  QB_SCORU.ii.     Native  cuinabar. 

MINT     Sei    Mentha. 

Mint,  prpper.     See  Mentha  piperita. 

Mint,  '"  itei      See  Mentha  aquatiea, 

MISCARRIAGE.     See  Abortion. 

Misere'kk  mki.      (Have  compassion  en  me  : 
■o  called  from  its  unhappy  torments.)     The  iliac 
nn.      See  Ihnc  paision. 

MISLAW.     See  Muta  varadisiaca. 

MISLETOE.     See  Viscum. 

MlB0<  iiv  'mm  is.  Aii  cn-my  to  the  chemists, 
and  their  enthusiastic  conceits. 

MISPICKLE.  Common  arsenical  pyrites.  A 
white,  bniliant,  granulated  iron  ore,  composed  of 
iron  in  combination  with  arsenic 

MISTU'KA.  A  mixture.  A  fluid  composed 
of  two  or  more  ingredients.  It  is  mostly  contract- 
ed in  prescriptions  ihus,  milt.  '  %—f-  mint. 
which  means,  let  a  mi  .ture  be  made. 

Mistura  ammoniaci.  Lac  'ammoniaci. 
Mixture  of  aramoniacum. — Take  of  ammonia- 
cum,  two  drachms ;  ol  water,  half  a  pint  ;  rub  the 
itiiiiioniacum  with  the  water  gradually  added,  till 
they  are  thoroughly  mixed. 

Mistura  amygdala.  Lac  amygdala. 
Almond  mixture,  or  emulsion. — Take  of  almond 
etion,  two  ounce*  distilled  water,  a  pint; 
gradually  add  the  water  to  the  almond  confection, 
nibbing  them  together,  till  properly  mixed  ;  then 
•Irani. 

MlSTURl  4M*r<STID.S.  Imc  assafatidtr. 
Mixture  ol  asaafatida  — Take  of  assafaetid£j  two 
drai  b  lib  ''•  fa 

with  the   i  uilly  added,  till  they   are 

thoroughly  mixed. 

Mistejra  camphor. e.  Camphor  mixture. — 
Take  of  camphor,  half  a  drachm  ;  rectified  spirit, 
ten  minimi  ;  water,  a  pint.  First  rub  the  cam- 
phor with  the  spirit,  then  with  the  water  gradual- 
ly added,  and  strain  the  liquor.  A  very  elegant 
preparation  ot  camphor,  for  delicate  stomachs, 
and  those  who  cannot  bear  it  in  substance,  as  an 
antispasmodic  and  nervine.  There  is  a  great  loss 
of  camphor  in  making  it  as  directed  by  the  phar- 
inacopceia.  Water  can  only  take  up  a  certain 
quantity.  For  its  virtues,  see  Laurus  ramphora. 

MI8TURA    (okst    DITIi       Decoct  urn  album. 

Btion    of     hartshorn. — 'lake  of     hartshorn, 

burnt   and  prepared,  two  ounces  ;  acacia  gum, 

powdered,  an    ounce  ;    wati  r,  three    pints.      Boil 
down  to  two  pints,  constantly    tirrine,  and 

1  in ii<  ii    .  1  ikei   ib  orbani  thai 
turn  ereta,  but  is  mnofa  more  agreeable,  to  most 
people.     It  forma  an  excellent  drink  in  fei   • 

•  I  with  di  irrho-a,  and  acidities  of  the  prima 

Mh  1 1  1:  \  (  ri.t.e.  Chalk  mixture. — Take  of 
ucd  chalk,  half  an  ounce ;  refined  sugar, 
three  drachms;  gum  arable,  powdered,  half  an 
ounce;  water,  a  pint.  Mix.  A  verv  useful  and 
ot  lonn  ol  administering  chalk  u  an  ad- 
stringent  and  anta<  id.  Ii  is  particular!]  calcu- 
lated for  children,  in  whom  it  allays  the  many  de- 
ranged actions  of  the  prima  riat,  which  are  pro- 
duced   by   .triditics.      Dose,  one    ounce  to    three, 

frequently  uu  calcit. 

Misrii.A  rr.Kiii  UMPOaiTA.— Take  of 
myrrh,   powdered,    ■  drachm  ;  nibcarbonate   ot 

- 1,    twenty  -five   grains 
fluid  ounces  nnda  halt',  tulpbate  of  iron,  pow- 
dered,   a  .scruple  ;   spirit  of  nutmeg,    half  a   fluid 

.  refined  sugar,  1  drachm.     Hub  together 

lie  mvrrh.  the  (rtocarbot 


and,  during  the  trituration,  add  gradually,  G 
the  rose-water  and  spirit  of  nutmeg.,  and  last, 
the  sulphate  of  iron.  Pour  the  mixture  immedi- 
ately into  a  proper  glass  bottle,  and  stop  it  close. 
This  preparation  is  the  celebrated  mixture  of  Dr. 
Griffiths.  A  chemical  decomposition  is  effected 
in  forming  this  mixture,  a  subcarb  mate  of  iron  is 
formed,  and  a  sulphate  of  pa 

MisTCra  guaiaci.— Take  of  guaiacum  gum- 
resin,  a  drachm  and  a  half;  refined  su«-ar  two 
drachms;  mucilage  of  acacia  gum,  two  fluid 
drachms  ;  cinnamon  water,  eight  fluid  ounces. 
Rub  the  guaiacum  with  t  be  sugar,  then  with  the 
mucilage  ;  and,  when  they  are  mixed,  pour  on 
the  cinnamon  u  iter  gradually,  rubbing  them  to- 
gether.    For  its  virtues,  see  Guaiacum, 

Mistura  moschi.  Take  of  musk,  acacia 
gum,  powdered,  refined  sugar,  of  each  a  drachm; 
rose-water,  six  fluid  ounces.  Rub  the  musk  first 
with  the  sugar,  then  with  the  gum,  and  add  the 
rose-water  by  degrees.  An  excellent  diaphore- 
tic and  antispasmodic.  It  is  by  far  the  beat  way 
of  administering  musk,  when  boluses  cannot  be 
swallowed.   Dose,  one  ounce  to  three,  frequently. 

Mithridnte  mustard.   See  Thlaspi  campestre. 

MITHRIDA  Til  M.  The  electuary  called 
Mithridate,  from  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus 
and  Bithynia,  who  experiencing  the  virtues  of 
the  simples  separately,  afterwards  combined  them; 
bat  then  the  composition  consisted  of  but  few  in- 
gredients, viz.  twentj  leaves  of  rue,  two  walnut3, 
two  figs,  and  a  little  salt  .  of  this  he  took  a  dose 
every  morning,  to  guard  himself  against  the  ef- 
fects of  poison. 

MITRAL.  (  Mil  talis  :  from  mitra,  a  mitre.) 
Mitre-like  ,  aj  plied  l>\  •  .hich 

•Te.-t  supposed  to  rcseui'di    a  bishop-  mitre. 

iMitra:.    rALVtfl      Valvulm  mitrate*.     The 

valves  of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart. 

Mi'va.  An  ancient  term  for  the  form  of  a 
medicine,  not  unlike  a  thick  syrup,  now  called 
Marmalade. 

MIXTURE.     1.  See  Mistura. 

2.  Mixture  in  chemistry  should  be  distinguish- 
ed from  solution;  in  tin  former,  the  aggregate 
particles  can  again  be  separated  by  mechanical 
means,  and  the  proportion  of  the  different  parti- 
cles determined  ;  but,  in  solution,  no  mechanical 
power  whatsoever  can  separate  them. 

Mocha  stone.      A  species  of  agate. 

Mo'cxlia.  (From  poYJVos,  a  lever.)  A  re- 
duction of  the  bones  from  an  unnatural  to  a  na- 
tural situation. 

Mo'chi.ica.  (From /lo^XtvcD,  to  move.)  Vio- 
lent purges. 

IDI'OLUS.  (Diminutive  of  mod'is,  a 
nn  a  ore.)  The  nucleus,  as  it  were,  of  the 
cochlea  of  the  ear  is  bo  termed.  Ii  ascends  from 
the  basis  of  the  cochlea  to  tin  apex. 

Mofrttr.     See  Nitrogen. 

MOFFAT.  A  vUlage  situated  about  fifty-sit 
miles  south-west  ol  Edinburgh.     It  affords  a  cold 

sulphur is  water,  of  a  very  simple  composition  ; 

when    first  drawn,    it  appears  rather  milky  an 
bluish  ;    the    smell    is    exactly   similar  to  that    of 
Harrowgate  .  the  smell  is  sulphureous  and  saline, 
without  any  thine  bitter.     It  sparkles  soniLwhat 
on  being  poured  from  one  zlass  to  another. 

According  to  Dr  Garnett's  analysis,  a  wine 
-•■Hon  it  Moffat  water  contains  thirty-six  nuu 
of  muriate  of  soda,  five  cubic  inches  ot  carbonic- 
acid  "as,  lour  of  azotic  gas,  and  ten  01  sulphuret- 
ted hydrogen,  making  altogether  ninet.  en  cubic 
niche's  of  gas.  Moffat  water  .s,  therefore, 
miv  simple  111  it-  composition,  and  hence  it 
produces  effects  somewhat  similar  to  those  of 
Harroweate.      It   is,    perhaps,   on  this   acconn' 


•  M«l 

5"  that  it  so  soon  Ioms  the  hepatic  gas,  on 
which  depends  the  greatest  part  oi  its  medi- 
•  inal  power.  The  only  sensible  effect  of  this 
water  is  that  of  increasing  the  flow  of  urine  ; 
when  it  purges,  it  apppears  rather  to  take  place 
from  the  excessive  dose  than  from  its  mineral  in- 
gredients. This  water  appears  to  be  useful  chiefly 
in  cutaneous  eruptions,  and  as  an  external  appli- 
cation at  an  increased  temperature,  scrolula  in  its 
early  stage  appears  to  be  alleviated  by  it ;  it  is 
•also  used  as  an  external  application  to  irritable 
ulcers,  and  is  recommended  in  dyspepsia,  and 
where  there  is  inaction  of  the  alimcmary  canal. 
Mogila'lu.  (From  ftoyn,  difficulty, and  \a\toi, 
to  speak.)    A  difficulty  of  speech. 

MO'LA.  (Hebrew.)  1.  The  knee-pan:  so 
named  because  it  is  shaped  like  a  mill-stone. 

2.  \  mole,  or  shapeless  mas3  of  flesh  in  the 
uterus.     See  Mole. 

MOLA'RIS.  (From  molaris,  a  grind-stone  ; 
because  they  grind  the  food.)  A  double-tooth. 
See  Teeth. 

Molares  glandul.e.  Molar  glands.  Two 
salival  glands  situated  on  each  side  of  the  mouth, 
between  the  uoasseter  and  buccinator  muscles, 
the  excretory  ducts  of  which  open  near  the  last 
dens  molaris. 

Molares  dentes.     See  Teeth. 
MO]   \SSES.     See  Siiccharum. 
Mol:;a'vica.     See  JDracocephalum. 
MOLE.     Mola      By  this  term  authors   have 
intended  to  describe  different  productions  of,  or 
excretions  from,  the  uterus. 

By  some  it  has  been  used  to  signify  every  kind 
of  fleshy  substance,  particularly  those  which  are 
properly  called  polypi :  by  others,  those  only 
which  are  the  consequence  of  imperfect  concep- 
tion, or  when  the  ovum  is  in  a  morbid  or  decayed 
state  and  by  many,  which  is  the  most  popular 
opinion,  svery  coagulum  of  blood  which  con- 
tinues long  enough  "in  the  uterus  to  assume  some- 
what of  an  organized  form,  and  t'  have  only  the 
fibrous  part,  as  it  has  been  oalled,  remaining,  is 
denominated  a  mole.  There  is  surely  much 
impropriety,  says  Dr.  Denman,  in  including,  un- 
der one  genei  d  name,  appearances  so  contrary 
and  substances  so  different. 

1.  For  an  account  of  the  first  kind,  see  Po- 
lypus. 

2.  Of  the  second  kind,  which  has  been  defined 
as  an  ovum  defcrme,  as  it  is  the  consequence  of 
conception,  it  might  more  justly  be  irranged 
under  the  class  of  monsters  ;  for  though  it  has  the 
appearance  of  a  shapeless  mass  of  flesh,  if  ex- 
amined carefully  with  a  knife,  various  parts  of  a 
child  may  Ik  discovered,  lying  together  in  appa- 
rent confusion,  but  in  actual  regularity.  The  pedi- 
cle also  by  .which  it  is  conn  eted  to  the  uterus,  is 
not  o£a  fleshy  texture,  like  th:t  of  the  polypus,  but 
has  u  regular  series  of  vessels  like  the  umbilical 
cord,  and  ther  ■  is  likewise  a  placenta  and  mem- 
branes containing  water.  The  symptoms  attend- 
ing th.  formation  growth,  and  expulsion  of  this 
apparently  ■■-infused  mass  from  the  uterus,  cor- 
respond >-.itb 'hose  of  a  well-formcci  child. 

3.  With  respect  to  the  third  sort  of  mole,  an 
incision  into  its  substance  will  discover  its  true 
nature  :  for,  although  the  external  surface  appeals 
at  the  first  view  to  be  organized  flesh,  the  internal 
part  is  composed  merely  of  coagulated  blood.  As 
substances  of  this  kind,"  which  mostly  occur  after 
delivery,  would  always  be  expelled  by  the  action 
of  the  uterus,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  a 
particular  inquiry,  if  popular  opinion  had  not  an- 
nexed the  idea  of  mischief  to  them,  and  attributed 
their  formation  or  continuance  in  the  uterus  to 
the  negligence  or  misconduct  of  the  practitioner. 
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Hence  the  persuasion  arose  of  the  necessity  at 
<xtracting  all  the  coagula  of  blood  out  of  the 
uterus,  immediately  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
placenta,  or  of  giving  medicines  to  force  them 
away  :  but  abundant  experience  hath  proved,  that 
the  retention  of  such  coagula  is  not,  under  any 
circumstances,  productive  of  danger,  and  that 
they  are  most  safely  expelled  by  the  action  of  tin 
uterus,  though  at  very  different  periods  after  their 
formation. 

Mo'lle.     Indian  roastich. 

MOLLIFICA'TIO.  A  softening:  formerly 
applied  to  a  palsy  of  the  muscles  in  :\v.^  particu- 
lar part 

MOLLI'TIES.  (From  mollis,  sol:  %  A  soft- 
ness    applied  to  bones,  ;>ails,  and  other  parts. 

Mollities   ossit'M.     See  Malar:  ■  teon. 

Mollities  UNcaiUM.  A  prcti  tural  soft- 
ness of  the  nails  :  it  often  accompa  v.      ".hlorosis. 

Molucce'nse  lignum.     See  <   oton  tiglium. 

IWOLYBDATE.  Molybdas.  \  salt  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  niolybdic  acid  with  salifiable 
b:.ses  :  thus,  molybdale  of  antimony,  &c. 

VlQIABDENUM.  (From  ixoXMos,  lead.) 
Molybditis.  A  metal  which  exists  mineralised 
by  sulphur  in  the  ore,  called  sulphuret  of  molyb- 
dena. This  ore,  which  is  very  scarce,  is  so  simi- 
lar in  several  of  its  properties  to  plumbago,  that 
they  were  long  considered  as  varieties  vf  the 
same  substance.  It  is  of  a  light  lead-grey  colour,- 
its  surface  is  smooth,  and  feels  unctuous  ;  its  tex- 
ture is  lamellated  ;  it  a  ilsthe  fingers,  and  marks 
paper  blueish-hlack,  or  silver-grey .  It  may  be 
cut  with  a  knife.  It  is  generally  found  in  com- 
pact masses  ;  seldom  in  particli  dlised. 
It  is  met  with  ii)  Sweden,  Spain,  Saxony,  Siberia, 
and  Iceland.  Scheelc  showed  that  a  peculiar  me- 
tallic acid  might  be  obtained"  from  it ;  and  later 
chemists  have  succeeded  in  reducing  this  acid  to 
the  metallic  state.  We  are  indebte  I  to  Hatchet' 
for  a  full  and  accurate  analysis  of  this  ore. 

The  native  sulphuret  of  molybdena,  is  the 
only  ore  hitherto  known,  which  contains  this 
metal. 

Properties  of  molybdena. — Molybdena  is  either 
in  an  agglutinated  blackish  friable  mass,  having 
little  metallic  brilliancy,  or  in  a  black  powder. 
The  mass  slightly  united,  shows  by  a  magnifyiag 
glass,  small,  round,  brilliant  grains.  Its  weight 
is  about  8.  It  is  one  of  the  most  infusible  of  the 
metals.  It  is  capable  of  combining  with  a  num- 
ber of  metals  by  fusion.  It  foims  with  sulphur 
an  artificial  sulphuret  of  molybdena  analogous  to 
its  ore.  It  unites  alsrt  to  phosphorus.  The  affinity 
of  molybdena  for  oxygen  is  very  feeble,  accord- 
ing to  Hatcbett.  The  alkalies  have  no  action  on 
molybdena  in  the  moist  way,  but  it  cnteis  readily 
into  fusion  with  potassa  and  soda.  It  is  oxidisa- 
b!e  by  boiling  sulphuric  acid,  and  acidifiable  by 
the  nitric  acid.  Muriatic  acid  does  not  act  upon 
it.  It  is  capable  of  existing  in  not  less  than  four 
different  degrees  of  oxygenation. 

Mdhod  of  obtaining  molybdena. — Vo  obtain 
molybdena  is  a  task  of  the  utmost  difficulty  Few 
chemists  have  succeeded  in  produ  ingthis  metal, 
on  account  of  its  great  infusibility.  The  method 
recommended  in  general  is  the  ft  Mowing: — Mo- 
lybdic  acid  is  to  be  formed  into  a  paste  with  oil, 
dried  at  the  fire,  and  then  exposed  to  a  violent 
heat  in  a  crucible  lined  with  charcoal.  By  this 
means  the  oxide  becomes  decomposed  ;  a  black 
agglutinated  substance  is  obtained,  very  brittle 
under  the  finger,  and  bavins:  a  metallic  brilliancy. 
This  is  the  metal  called  molybdena. 

MOLYBBIC  ACID.  {Acidum  mohjbdicum  : 
from  Molybdenum,  its  base.)  The  native  sul- 
phuret of  molvbdeuum  being  roasted  for  K>m< 
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uuf,  and  dissolved  in  water  of  ammonia,  when 
nitric  acid  is  added  to  this  solution,  the  inolybdic 
acid  precipitates  in  fine  white  scales,  which  be- 
come yellow  on  melting  and  subliming  them.  It 
changes  the  vegetable  blues  to  red,  but  less  rea- 
(Ulv  and  powerfully  than  the  molybdnus  acid. 

Molybdic  acid  has  a  specific  gravity  of  3.460. 
In  an  open  vessel  it  sublimes  into  brilliant  yellow 
scales  ;  960  parts  of  boiling  water  dissolve  one  of 
it,  affording  a  pale  yellow  solution,  which  red- 
dens litmus,  but  has  no  taste.  Sulphur,  charcoal, 
and  several  metals,  decompose  the  molybdic  acid. 
Molybdate  of  potassa  is  a  colourless  salt.  Mo- 
lybdic acid  gives,  with  nitrate  of  lead,  a  white 
precipitate,  soluble  in  nitric  acid  ;  with  the  ni- 
trates of  mercury  and  silver,  a  white  flaky  pre- 
cipitate ;  with  nitrate  of  copper,  a  greenish  pre- 
cipitate ;  with  solutions  of  the  neutral  sulphate 
of  zinc,  muriate  of  bismuth,  muriate  of  antimony, 
nitrate  of  nickel,  muriates  of  gold  and  platinum, 
it  produces  white  precipitates.  When  melted 
with  borax,  it  yields  a  bluish  colour  ;  and  paper 
dipped  in  its  solution  becomes,  in  the  sun,  of  a 
beautiful  blue. 

The  neutral  alkaline  molybdates  precipitate  all 
metallic  solutions.  Gold,  muriate  of  mercury, 
zinc,  and  manganese,  are  precipitated  in  the 
form  of  a  white  powder  ;  iron  and  tin,  from  their 
solutions  in  muriatic  acid,  of  a  brown  colour  ; 
cobalt,  of  a  rose  colour  ;  copper,  blue  ;  and  the 
solutions  of  alum  and  quicklime,  white.  If  a 
dilute  solution  of  recent  muriate  of  tin  be  pre- 
cipitated by  a  dilute  solution  of  molybdate  of 
potassa,  a  beautiful  blue  powder  is  obtained. 

The  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  a 
considerable  quantity  of  the  molvbdic  acid,  the 
solution  becoming  of  a  fine  blue  colour  as  it  cools, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  thickens  ;  the  colour 
disappears  again  on  the  application  of  heat,  but 
returns  again  by  cooling.  A  strong  heat  expel.-,  the 
sulphuric  acid.  The  nitric  acid  has  no  effect  on 
it ;  but  the  muriatic  dissolves  it  in  considerable 
quantity,  and  leaves  a  dark  blue  residuum  when 
distilled.  With  a  strong  heat  it  expels  a  portion 
of  sulphuric  acid  from  sulphate  of  potassa.  It 
also  disengages  the  acid  from  nitre  and  common 
salt  by  distillation.  It  has  some  action  upon  the 
filings  of  the  metals  in  the  moist  way. 

Moltbdi'tis.     See  Molybdenum. 

Molt'bdos.  (On  /ioXk  £i$  flaOos;  from  its 
gravity.)     Lead. 

MOLYBDOUS  ACID.  Acidummolybdosum. 
The  dent  oxide  of  molybdenum  is  of  a  blue  co- 
lour, and  possesses  acid  properties.  Triturate  2 
parts  of  molybdic  acid,  with  one  part  of  the  me- 
tal, along  with  a  little  hot  water,  in  a  porcelain 
mortar,  till  the  mixture  atramei  ■  bine  colour. 
Digest  in  10  parts  of  boiling  water,  filter  and 
evaporate  the  liquid  in  a  heat  of  about  1  -'<)".  The 
blue  oxide  separates.  It  reddens  vegetable  blues, 
and  forms  salts  with  the  bases.  Air  or  water, 
when  left  for  some  time  to  act  on  molybdenum, 
convert  it  into  this  acid.      It  consists  of  about  K'O 

metal  to  M  n  ] 

Moli'za.  (Diminutive of /tttku,  moly.)  (Jar- 
lie  ;  the  head  of  which,  like  moly,  is  not  divided 
into  cloves. 

MOMISI  i  I.  (From  asutofi  a  blemish.)  That 
part  of  the  teeth  which  is  next  the  gums,  and 
which  is  usually  covered  with  a  foul  lartaicons 
CI  list. 

MOMOHDICA.    (Momoidi-a ;  hnmtnoidro, 
to  bite;   from   its  sharp  taste.)     The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in    the    I.inir.ian  system,      i 
Monariii  ;  Order,  BffHgt nesiti. 

Momordk  v    maiikh'm.       The   systematic 
ol    the  squirting  rucurolrer.     F.luterium  ; 
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Cucumts  agrettia;  Cucumu  atxmnu* ,  t 
mis  sylvutrit ;  Elaterium  officinarum ;  Bon- 
bulios ;  Churantia;  Guarerba  orba.  Wild, 
or  squirting  cucumber.  Momordica—pomi* 
hitpidis  cirrhitnullit  of  Linnsjus.  The  dried 
sediment  from  the  juice  of  this  plant  is  the  elate- 
rium of  the  shops.  It  has  neither  smell  nor  taste, 
and  is  the  most  powerful  cathartic  in  the  whole 
Materia  Medica.  Its  efficacy  in  dropsies  is  said 
to  be  considerable  ;  it,  however,  requires  great 
caution  in  the  exhibition.  From  the  eighth  to 
the  half  of  a  grain  should  be  given  at  first,  and 
repeated  at  proper  intervals  until  it  operates. 
The  cathartic  power  of  this  substance  is  de- 
rived from  a  small  portion  of  a  very  active  prin- 
ciple, which  Dr.  Paris,  in  his  Pharmacologia, 
has  called  Elatin.  From  ten  grains  of  elaterium 
he  obtained, 
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MONA'RDA.  (So  called  in  honour  oi 
Nicholas  Monardes,  a  Spanish  physician  and 
botanist. )  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linniean  system.  Class,  Diandria  ;  Order, 
Monogynia. 

Monarda  fistui.osa.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  purple  monarda.  The  leaves  of  this 
plant  have  a  fragrant  smell,  and  an  aromatic  and 
somewhat  hitler  taste,  possessing  nervine,  sto- 
machic, and  deobstruent  virtues.  An  infusion 
is  recommended  in  the  cure  of  intermittent 
fevers. 

MONADE'LPHIA.  (From  yovoj,  alone,  and 
aiiXiiia,  a  brotherhood.)  The  name  of  a  class 
of  plants  in  the  sexual  system  of  Linnaeus,  con- 
sisting of  plants  with  hermaphrodite  flowers, 
in  which  all  the  stamina  are  united  below  into 
one  body  or  cylinder,  through  which  the  pistil 
passes. 

MONA'NDRIA.  (From  fiovoj,  alone,  and 
aw;,/,  a  husband. )  The  name  of  a  class  of  plant* 
in  the  sexual  system  of  Linnaeus,  consisting  of 
plants  with  hermaphrodite  flowers,  which  hav 
only  one  stamen. 
Mone'lli.  A  species  of  Anagallis. 
MONEY- WORT.  See  Lysimachia  nummu- 
laria. 

MONILIFORMIS.       (Monile,  an  ornament 
for  any  part  of  the  body,  especially  a  necklace  or 
collar. )     Moniliform  :  applied  to  the   pod  of  the 
Hedynarum  moniliferum,  from  its  necklace  ap- 
pearance. 
Monk's  rhubarb.     See  Rumex  alpinus. 
MONKSHOOD.     See  Aconitum  napetlus. 
MONOCOTYLEDON.      (From   Jim*,  one, 
and  tcoTuXriotuv,  a  cotyledon.)     Having  one  coty- 
ledon. 

MONOCOTYLEDONES.  A  tribe  of  plants 
which  are  supposed  to  have  only  one  cotyledon  : 
as  the  grass  and  corn  tribe,  palms,  and  the  orchil 
family.     See  Cotyledon. 

MvlNO'CCLUS.  (From  iiovoi,  oue,  and  ocit- 
lus,  an  eye.  Monopia.  I.  A  very  uncommon 
species  Of  monstrosity,  in  which  there  is  hut 
oue  eye,  and  that  mostly  above  the  root  of  the 

nose, 

J.  Inte.'tinnm  monnculttm  is  the  name  given  to 
the  cacuni,  or  blind  gut,  by  Paracelsus,  because 
K  u  perforated  only  nt  one  end. 
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MONCE  CIA.  (From  fiavin,  alone,  and  ettan, 
.1  house.)  The  name  of  a  class  of  plants  in  the 
sexual  system  of  Linnaeus,  consisting  of  those 
which  have  male  and  female  organs  in  separate 
flowers,  but  on  the  same  plant. 

MONOGY'NIA.  (From  ^,.0f,  alone,  and 
yvyn.  a  woman,  or  wife. )  The  name  of  an  order 
of  plants  in  the  sexual  system  of  Linnaeus.  It 
contains  those  plants  which,  besides  their  agree- 
ment in  the  classic  character,  have  only  one 
style.  ' 

Monohe'mera.  (From  fiovos,  single,  anJ 
rijiepa,  a  day.)  A  disease  of  one  day's  continu- 
ance. 

MONOICUS.  (From  hovo(,  one,  and  oacta,  a 
house. )  Linnaeus  calls  flowers  monoid,  monoe- 
ceotis,  when  the  stamens  and  pistils  are  situated 
indifferent  flowers,  on  the  same  individual  plant ; 
because  they  are  corfined  to  one  house,  as  it 
were,  or  dwelling  ;  and  if  the  barren  and  fertile 
flowers  grow  from  separate  roots,  flores  dioici, 
or  dioecious  flowers. 

Mono'machon.     The  intestinum  caecum. 

Monope'gia.  (From  fiovos,  single,  and  ssrjy- 
vvfit,  to  compress.)  A  pain  in  only  one  side  of 
the  head. 

MONOPHYLLUS.  (From  povos,  one,  and 
AuXAov,  a  leaf.)  One-leafed:  having  only  one 
leaf  applied  to  the  perianthium  of  flowers  ;  thus 
the  flower-cup  of  the  Datura  stramonium  ;s 
monophyllous,  or  formed  of  one  leaf. 

Mono'pia.  (From  povos,  single,  and  u>d/,  the 
rye.)     See  Monoculus. 

MONO'RCHIS.  (From  /iovoj,  one,  and  opyis, 
a  testicle. )  An  epithet  for  a  person  that  has  but 
one  testicle. 

MONRO,  Alexander,  was  born  in  London, 
of  Scotch  parents,  in  1697.  His  father,  who  was 
an  army  surgeon,  settled  afterwards  at  Edinburgh, 
and  took  great  interest  in  his  education.  At  a 
proper  age,  he  sent  him  to  attend  Cheselden  in 
London,  where  he  displayed  great  assiduity,  an'i 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  celebrated  work  on  the 
bones  ;  he  then  went  to  Paris,  and  in  1718  to 
Leyden,  where  he  received  the  particular  com- 
mendation of  Boerhaave.  Keturning  to  Edin- 
burgh the  following  year,  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor and  demonstrator  of  anatomy  to  the  Com- 
pany of  Surgeons,  and  soon  after  he  began  to 
give  public  lectures  on  that  subject,  Dr.  Alston 
at  the  same  time  taking  up  the  Materia  Medica 
aud  Botany.  This  may  be  regarded  as  the  open- 
ing of  that  medical  school,  which  has  since  ex- 
tended its  fame  throughout  Europe,  and  even  to 
America.  The  two  lectureships  were  placed 
upon  the  university  establishment  in  1720,  and 
others  shortly  added  to  complete  the  system  of 
medical  education  ;  but  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
practice  being  still  wanting,  Dr.  Monro  pointed 
out  in  a  pamphlet  the  advantages  of  such  an  insti- 
tution ;  the  Royal  Infirmary  was  therefore  esta- 
blished, and  he  commenced  Clinical  Lectures  on 
Surgery  ;  and  Dr.  Rutherford  afterwards  extend- 
ed the  plan  to  Medical  cases.  None  of  the  new 
professors  contributed  so  much  to  the  celebrity 
of  this  school  as  Dr.  Monro,  not  only  by  the 
diligent  and  skilful  execution  of  the  duties  of  his 
office,  but  also  by  various  ingenious  and  useful 
publications.  He  continued  his  lectures  during 
upwards  of  six  months  annually  for  nearly  forty 
years,  and  acquired  such  reputation,  that  students 
flocked  to  him  from  the  most  dis  ant  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  His  first  and  chief  work  was  his 
"  Osteology,"  in  1726,  intended  for  his  pupils  ; 
but  which  became  very  popular,  passed  through 
jiuraerous  editions,  and  was  translated  into  most 
European  languages  :  he  afterward-  added  a  con- 
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cise  description  of  the  nerves,  and  a  very  decs- 
rate  account  of  the  lacteal  system  and  thoracic 
duct.  He  was  also  the  lather  and  active  support- 
er of  a  society,  to  which  the  public  was  indebted 
for  six  volumes  of  "  Medical  Essays  and  Obser- 
vations :"  he  acted  as  secretary,  and  had  the 
chief  labour  in  the  publication  of  these,  besides 
having  contributed  many  valuable  papers,  espe- 
cially an  elaborate  "  Essay  on  the  Nutrition  of 
the  Foetus.''  The  plan  of  the  society  was  after- 
wards extended,  and  three  volumes  of  "  Essays 
Physical  and  Literary''  were  published,  in  which 
Dr.  Monro  has  several  useful  pa,  ers.  His  last 
publication  was  au  "  Account  oi  the  Success  of 
Inoculation  in  Scotland."  He  left,  however, 
several  works  in  manuscript ;  of  which  a  short 
"Treatise  on  Comparative  Anatomy,'' and  his 
oration  "  De  Cuticula,':  have  been  since  given  to 
the  public.  In  1759,  Dr.  Monro  resigned  his 
anatomical  chair  to  his  son,  but  continued  his 
Clinical  lectures  ;  he  exerted  himself  also  in  pro- 
moting almost  every  object  of  public  utility. 
He  was  chosen  a  tellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London,  and  an  honorary  member  of  th<  Ttoyal 
Academy  of  Surgery  at  Paris.  He  di<  I  .i  1767. 
MONS.  A  mount,  or  hill. 
Mons  veneris.  The  triangular  eminence 
immediately  over  the  os  pubis  of"  women,  that  is 
covered  with  hair. 

MONSTER.  Lusus  natura.  Dr.  Denman 
divides  m  insters  into,  1st,  Monsters  from  redun- 
dance or  multiplicity  of  parts  ;  2d,  Monsters 
from  deficiency  or  want  ol  parts;  3d,  Monsters 
from  confusion  of  parts.  To  these  might  per- 
haps be  added,  without  impropriety,  another 
kind,  in  which  there  is  neither  redundance,  nor 
deficiency,  nor  contusion  of  parts,  but  an  error 
of  place,  as  in  transposition  of  the  viscera.  But 
children  born  with  diseases,  as  the  hydrocephalus, 
or  their  effects,  as  in  some  cases  of  blindness. 
from  previous  inflammation,  cannot  be  properly- 
considered  as  monsters,  though  they  are  often  so 
denominated. 

Of  the  first  order  there  maybe  two  kinds;  re- 
dundance or  multiplicity  of  natural  parts,  as  of 
two  heads  and  one  body,  of  one  head  and  two 
bodies,  an  increased  number  ol  limbs,  as  legs, 
arms,  iinjrers,  and  toes :  or  excrescence:-  oi  addi- 
tions to  parts  of  no  certain  form,  as  tlu.se  upon 
the  head  and  other  parts  of  the  body.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  we  should  be  ignorant  of  the 
manner  in  which  monster*  or  irregular  births  are 
generated  or  produced ;  though  it  s  j  robable  that 
the  laws  by  wrhich  these  are  governed  are  as 
regular,  both  as  to  canse  and  effect,  as  in  common 
or  natural  productions.  Foimerly,  and  indeed 
till  within  these  few  years,  it  was  a  generally  re- 
ceived opinion,  that  monsters  were  not  primordial 
or  aboriginal,  but  that  the)  were  cau>ed  subse- 
quently, by  the  power  of  the  imagination  of  the 
mother,  transferring  the  imperfection  ol  some 
external  object,  or  the  mark  ot  something  for 
which  she  longed,  and  with  which  she  wa»  not 
indulged,  to  the  child  ot  which  the  uas  pregnant; 
or  by  some  accident  which  happened  to  her 
during  her  pregnancy.  Such  opinions,  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  think,  were  permitted  to  pass  current, 
in  order  to  protect  pregnant  women  from  all  ha- 
zardous aud  disagreeable  occupations,  to  screen 
them  from  seven:  Labour,  anil  to  procure  for  them 
a  greater  share  of  indulgence  and  tend'  I 
than  could  be  granted  to  them  in  the  common  oc- 
currences of  life.  The  laws  and  customs  of 
every  civilised  nation  have,  in  some  degree,  esta- 
blished a  persuasion  that  there  was  something 
sacred  in  the  person  of  a  pregnant  woman :  and 
this  may  be  rirht  in  >:cveral  point?  of  view 
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onto  go  a  little  way  towards  justifying  the 
on  of  monsters  being;  caused  by  the  imagina- 
tion ol  the  mother.  The  opinion  has  teen 
disproved  by  common  observation,  and  by  phi- 
losophy, not  perhaps  by  positive  proofs,  but  by 
many  strong  negative  facts  ;  as  the  improbability 
of  iiny  child  being  born  perfect,  had  such  a  power 
I ;  the  freedom  of  children  from  any  blemish, 
their  mothers  being  in  situations  most  exposed  to 
objects  likely  to  product-  them;  the  ignorance  of 
the  mother  ol  any  thing  being  wrong  in  the  child, 
till,  from  information  of  the  fact,  she  begins  to 
recollect  every  accident  which  happened  during 
her  pregnancy,  and  assigns  the  worst  or  the 
most  plausible,  as  the  cause  ;  the  organisation 
and  colour  "f  these  adventitious  substances :  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  monsters  in  the  brute 
ere  Uion,  in  which  the  power  of  the  imagination 
•  i.init  lie  great  ;  and  the  analogous  appearances 
in  the  veg  table  system,  where  it  docs  not  exist 
in  any  degree.  Judging,  however,  from  appear- 
denfi  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  have 
.  Ii  rable  influence  in  the  production  of  mon- 
i  tome  kinds,  cither  by  actual  injury  upon 
parts,  or  by  suppressing  or  deranging  the  princi- 
ple of  growth,  because,  when  an  arm,  for  in- 
staace,  is  wanting,  the  rudiments  of  the  deficient 
parts  may  generally  lx  discovered. 

MONTMARTRlTE.  A  mineral  compound 
of  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  lime,  thai  stand-,  the 
weather,  which  common  gypsum  does  not  It  is 
found  at  Montmartre,  mar  Paris. 

MOONSTONE.     A  variety  of  adularia. 
MORBI'LLI.      ( Diminutive  of  morbus,  a  di*- 

Hubrola. 
MORBUS.      A  disease. 
Mount's  ahqi  atcs.      The  jaundice. 
Mounts    ATTOMii-.      The    epilepsy,  and 
|{  \y. 

i  bits  toxARitis.     Se<  Arthropuorit. 
>loui»  i  i.tniie-,     Thi  vi  nereal  di 
Ml  -  iikkc  t  i  ki's.     The  epilepsy. 
Morbus  in  inn-'.    The  venereal  disease. 
Morbus  infantilis.     The  epilepsy. 
.Mount's  MAGNUS.      I'he  epilepsy. 
MORBUS  NIGER.       The    black    disease.       So 
(I   it,    and  thus    described   it. 
disorder  is  known  by  vomiting 
blood  of  a  blackish  red  colour,  ai 
quantity  of  in  ;;"  '  acid 

tion  i<  gi  nerally  preceded  by  a  pun- 

,  n»iv<  pain,  in  both  the  hypochondria  :  and 

the  appearance  Ol   Xkt  disease    u   attended   with 

ety,  a  compressive  pain  in  the  pnecordia,  and 

tainting,  which  last  i>  more  frequent  ami  violent, 

thi  blood  which  is  evacuated  is  foetid  and 

corrupt      The    stomach    and  the   spleen    are  the 

principal,  .1  not  the  proper  seat  of  this  disease. 

MORBt  >   REGIUS.      'I'he   jaundice. 

Moi  Theepilepsy. 

MORDAN1      In  dyeing,  the  substance  com- 
•  table  or  animal  fibre,  in  order 
to  fix  th.-  dye-stun. 
Morel.    See  Phallui 
Hi  .  the  mulberry.) 

■     LON1      I  BATISTA,    was    boru  at 

Forli  in  1681.    He  commenced  his  medical  stn- 
i.d  displaVI  d   such    ardour  and 
raliiit,  that  \  led  himself  of  hisaakist- 

D  of  hearing, 
and  in  drawing  sjp  bis  memoirs  on  that  sn 
He  also  performed  the  professorial  duties  during 
Ihe  tempo)  laarra,  and  by  his 

skill  mid  obliging  manners  procured  general  es- 
teem     Hi  afterwards  prosecuted  Ins  stndli 
" 


He  soon  however  perceived,  that  tin* 
was  too  contracted  a  sphere  for  his  abih; 
wherefore  he  returned  to  Padua,  where,  a  va- 
cancy soon  occurring,  he  was  nominated  in  1711 
to  teach  the  theory  of  physic.  He  had  already 
di-tinguished  himself  by  the  publication  five  year's 
before  of  the  first  part  of  his  "  Adverss\ria  Ana- 
tomica,"  a  work  remarkable  for  its  accuracy,  as 
well  as  originality  ;  of  which  subsequently  five 
other  parts  appeared.  He  assisted  Lancisi  in 
preparing  for  publication  the  valuable  drawings 
of  Eustachius,  which  came  out  in  1714.  The  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  appointed  to  the  first  anato- 
mical professorship  in  Padua  ;  and  from  that  pe- 
riod racked  at  the  head  of  the  anatomists  of  his 
time.  He  was  also  well  versed  in  general  litera- 
ture, aud  other  subjects  not  immediately  con- 
nected with  his  profession :  and  honours  werr- 
rapidly  accumulated  upon  him  from  every  quarter 
of  Europe.  He  was  distinguished  by  the  particu- 
lar esteem  of  three  successive  Popes,  and  by  the 
visits  of  all  the  learned  and  great,  who  came  into 
his  neighbourhood  ;  and  his  native  city  placed  a 
bust  ol  him  in  their  public  hall  during  his  life, 
with  an  honorary  inscription.  Though  he  had  a 
large  family,  he  accumulated  a  considerable  pro- 
perty by  his  industry  and  economy  ;  and  by 
means  of  a  good  constitution  and  regular  habits, 
he  attained  the  advanced  age  of  90.  Besides  the 
Adversaria  he  published  several  other  works, 
two  quarto  volumes  of  anatomical  epistles,  an 
essay  on  the  proper  method  of  acquiring  medical 
science,  which  appeared  on  his  appointment  to 
the  theoretical  chair,  .Sec.  But  that  which  has 
chiefly  tendered  his  name  illustrious  is  entitled 
"  De  Sedibus  ct  Causis  Morborum,"  printed  al 
Venice  in  17tX).  It  contain-;  a  prodigious  collec- 
tion of  dissections  of  morbid  bodies,  made  by 
Valsalva  and  himself,  arranged  according  to  tin- 
organs  affected.  He  followed  the  plan  ot  Bone- 
tns  ;  but  the  accuracy  of  his  details  ixudcrs  the 
collection  far  superior  in  Value  to  any  that  had 
preceded  it. 

MO'RI.Y.     (From  piopot,  foolish.)     The. 
of  a  genus  of  disease  in  Good's  Nosology.   ; 
Neurotica;  Order,    Pkrenica.     fdiotism.     Fa- 
tuity.      It   hi-,   two   species,    Moria   imbecillis, 
</•  mt B». 

Mono.      ^From    morum,    a    mulberry.)      A 
small  abscess  resembling  a  mulberry, 

MORO/SIS.        (From     pwpo?,     foolish.) 
Amentia.  .. 

MOROXYLATE.     A  compound  of  mororjlic 
aeid  with  a  salifiable  basis. 

MOROXYLIC  ACID.  (Aridum  moroxyli- 
CUm;  from  moms,  the  mulberry  tree,  and  j 
woofl  ;  because  it  is  found  on  the  hark  or  wood  ol 
that  tree.)  In  the  botanic  garden  at  Palermo, 
Mr.  Thompson  found  an  uncommon  saline  sub- 
stance on  the  trunk  of  a  white  mulberry  tree.  Ii 
appeared  a-  a  coating  on  the  surfai  ■■  of  the  bark 
in  little  gratuitous  drops  of  a  yellowish  and  bhick- 
i-di-brown  colour,  ami  had  likewise  penetrated  its 
substance.  Klaproth,  who  analysed  it,  found  that 
its  tasle  was  somewhat  like  that  of  succinic  acid  ; 
mi  burning  coals,  it  swelled  up  a  little,  emitted  a 
pungent  vapour  scarcely  visible  to  the  eve,  and 
hit  a  slight  earthy  residuum.  Six  hundred 
grains  ol"  the  bark  loaded  with  it  wen  lixiviated 
with  water,  and  afforded  320  grains  of  a  light  salt, 
resembling  in  colour  a  light  wood,  ami  composed 
of  short  needles  united  in  radii.  It  was  not  deli- 
ent  ;  and  though  lb-'  crystal,  did  not  form 
till  the  solution  was  greatly  condensed  by  .  I 
,  it  is  not  mtv  soluble,  since  10UO  pal 
water  dissolve  but  So  with  beat,  and  16  cold. 

II, ^  n\\  '->i  a  compound  of 


and  a  peculiar  vegetable  acid,  with  some  extrac- 
tive matter. 

To  obtain  the  acid  separate,  Klaproth  decom- 
posed the  calcareous  salt  by  acetate  of  lead,  and 
separated  the  lead  by  sulphuric  acid.  He  like- 
wise decomposed  it  directly  by  sulphuric  acid. 
The  product  was  still  more  like  succinic  acid  in 
taste ;_  was  not  deliquescent ;  easily  dissolved 
both  in  water  and  alkohol ;  and  did  not  precipi- 
tate the  metallic  solutions,  as  it  did  in  combina- 
tion with  lime.  Twenty  grains  being  slightly 
heated  in  a  small  glass  retort,  a  number  of  drops 
of  an  acid  liquor  first  came  over ;  next  a  concrete 
salt  arose,  that  adhered  flat  against  the  top  and 
part  of  the  neck  of  the  retort  in  the  form  of  pris- 
matic crystals,  colourless  and  transparent ;  and  a 
coaly  residuum  remained.  The  acid  was  then 
washed  out,  and  crystallised  by  spontaneous 
evaporation. — Thus  sublimation  appears  to  be  the 
best  mode  of  purifying  the  salt,  but  it  adhered 
too  strongly  to  the  lime  to  be  separated  from  it 
directly  by  heat  without  being  decomposed. 

Not  having  a  sufficient  quantity  to  determine 
its  specific  characters,  though  he  conceives  it  to 
be  a  peculiar  acid,  coming  nearest  to  the  succinic 
both  in  taste  and  other  qualities,  Klaproth  has 
provisionally  given  it  the  name  of  moroxylic, 
and  the  calcareous  salt  containing  it,  that  of 
moroxylate  of  lime. 

MORPHE'A  ALBA.  (From  fxopAyj,  form.) 
A  species  of  cutaneous  leprosy.  See  Lepra 
alphos. 

MORPHIA.     Morphine.      A  new  vegetable 
alkali,  extracted  from  opium,  of  which  it  consti- 
tutes the  narcotic  principle.     See  Papaver  som- 
niferum. 
MORPHINE.    See  Morphia. 
Morse'llus.    A  lozenge. 
Morsolus.    An  ancient  name  for  that  form  of 
medicine  which  was  to  be  chewed  in  the  mouth, 
as    a    lozenge ;    the    word    signifying    a    little 
mouthful. 

Mo'rsus  diaboli.  The  fimbria  of  the  Fallo- 
pian tubes. 
Mo'rta.  See  Pemphigus. 
Mortari'olum.  (Dim.  of  mortarium,  a 
mortar. )  In  chemistry,  it  is  a  sort  of  mould  for 
making  cupels  with  ;  also  a  little  mortar.  In  ana- 
tomy, it  is  the  sockets  of  the  teeth. 

MORTIFICATION.  (Mortificatio ;  from 
mors,  death,  and  fio,  to  become.)  Gangrena; 
Sphacelus.  The  loss  of  vitality  of  a  part  of  the 
body.  Surgeons  divide  mortification  into  two 
species,  the  one  preceded  by  inflammation,  the 
other  without  it.  In  inflammations  that  are  to 
terminate  in  mortification,  there  is  a  diminution 
of  power  joined  to  an  increased  action  ;  this  be- 
comes a  cause  of  mortification,  by  destroying  the 
balance  of  power  and  action,  which  ought  to  exist 
in  every  part.  There  are,  however,  cases  of 
mortification  that  do  not  arise  wholly  from  that 
as  a  cause  :  of  this  kind  are  the  carbuncle,  and 
the  slough,  formed  in  the  small-pox  pustule. 
Healthy  phlegmonous  inflammation  seldom  ends 
in  mortification,  though  it  does  so  when  very  ve- 
hement and  extensive.  Erysipelatous  inflamma- 
tion is  observed  most  frequently  to  terminate  in 
gangrene ;  and  whenever  phlegmon  is  in  any  de- 
gree conjoined  with  an  erysipelatous  affection, 
which  it  not  unfrequently  is,  it  seems  thereby  to 
acquire  the  same  tendency,  being  more  difficult 
to  bring  to  resolution,  or  suppuration,  than  the 
"true  phlegmon,  and  more  apt  to  run  into  a  morti- 
fied state.  •  .-I..        e «. 

Causes  which  impede  the  circulation  of  the 
part  affected,  will  occasion  mortification,  as  is 
r         §28 
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exemplified  in  strangulated  hernia,  tied  polypi, 
or  a  limb  being  deprived  of  circulation  from  a 
dislocated  joint. 

Preventing  the  entrance  of  arterial  blood  into 
a  limb,  is  also  another  cause.  Paralysis,  con- 
joined with  pressure,  old  age,  and  ossification  of 
the  arteries,  may  produce  mortification ;  also 
cold,  particularly  it  followed  by  the  sudden  ap- 
plication of  warmth  ;  and  likewise  excessive  heat 
applied  to  a  part. 

The  symptoms  of  mortification  that  take  place 
after  inflammation  are  various,  but  generally  as 
follows  : — the  pain  and  sympathetic  fever  sud- 
denly diminish,  the  part  affected  becomes  soft, 
and  of  a  livid  colour,  losing  at  the  same  time  more 
or  less  of  its  sensibility. 

When  any  part  of  the  body  loses  all  motion, 
sensibility,  and  natural  heat,  and  becomes  of  a 
brown  livid  or  black  colour,  it  is  said  to  be  af- 
fected with  sphacelus.  When  the  part  becomes  a 
cold,  black,  fibrous,  senseless  substance,  it  is 
termed  a  slough.  As  long  as  any  sensibility,  mo- 
tion, and  warmth  continue,  the  state  of  the  dis- 
order is  said  to  be  gangrene.  When  the  part  has 
become  quite  cold,  black,  fibrous,  incapable  of 
moving,  and  destitute  of  all  feeling,  circulation 
and  life  ;  this  is  the  second  stage  of  mortification, 
termed  sphacelus. 

When  gangrene  takes  place,  the  patient  is 
usually  troubled  with  a  kind  of  hiccough  :  the 
constitution  always  suffers  an  immediate  dejec- 
tion, the  countenance  assumes  a  wild  cadaverous 
look,  the  pulse  becomes  small,  rapid,  and  some- 
times irregular  •  cold  perspirations  come  on,  and 
the  patient  is  often  affected  with  diarrhoea  and  de- 
lirium. 

MORTON,  Richard,  was  born  in  Suffolk, 
and  after  taking  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 
at  Oxford,  officiated  for  some  time  as  a  chaplain : 
but  the  intolerance  of  the  times,  and  his  own  re- 
ligious scruples,  compelled  him  to  change  for  the 
medical  profession.  He  was  accordingly  ad- 
mitted to  his  doctor's  degree  in  1670,  having  ac- 
companied the  Prince  of  0;angc  to  Oxford,  as 
physician  to  his  person.  He  afterwards  settled 
in  London,  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Colhee,  and 
obtained  a  large  share  of  city  practice,  fie  died 
in  1698.  His  works  have  had  considerable  repu- 
tation, and  evince  some  acuteness  of  observation, 
and  activity  of  practice .  They  abound ,  however, 
with  the  errors  of  the  humoral  pathology,  which 
then  prevailed  ;  and  sanction  a  method  of  treat- 
ment in  acute  diseases,  which  his  more  able  con- 
temporary, Sydenham,  discountenanced,  and 
which  subsequent  experience  has  generally  dis- 
carded. His  first  publication  was  an  attempt  to 
arrange  the  varieties  of  consumption,  but  not 
very  successfully.  His  "  Pyretologia"  came  out 
in  two  volumes,  the  first  in  1691,  the  other  at  an 
interval  of  three  years ;  in  this  work  especially 
the  stimulant  treatment  of  fevers  is  carried  to  an 
unusual  extent,  and  a  more  general  use  of  cin- 
chona recommended. 
MO'RUM.  See  Morus  nigra. 
MO'RUS.  (From  pavpoi,  black ;  so  called 
from  the  colour  of  its  fruit  when  ripe.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnx.an  system. 
Class,  Monacia;  Order,  Tetrandria.  The 
mulberry-tree. 

Morus  nigra.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
mulberry-tree.  Morus— foliis  cordatis  scabris, 
of  Linnaeus.  Mulberries  abound  with  a  deep 
violet-coloured  juice,  which,  in  its  general  quali- 
ties, agrees  with  that  of  the  fruits  called  acido- 
dulces,  allaying  thirst,  partly  by  refrigerating, 
and  partly  by  exciting  an  exoretion  of  mucu9  from 
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t'ue  mcmih  and  fauces  ;  a  similar  effect  is  also 

produced  in  the  stomach,  where,  by  correcting 

putrcsceDCy ,  a  powerful  cause  of  thirst  is  removed. 

London  College  directs  a  syrvpu*   mori, 

which  is  an  agreeable  vehicle  for  various  medi- 

The  bark  of  the  root  of  this  tree  is  said, 

by  Andre,  to  be  useful  in  cases  of  ta  nia. 

aic  gold.     See  Aurum  musivum. 

i  iia'ta  nux.     See  Myristica  moschata. 

MUX  HI-        (.Vouch,    Arabian.)       Musk. 
<hus  mosthtferu*. 

Moschus  mu-chiferus.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  musk  animal,  a  ruminating  quadru- 
ped, resembling  the  antelope.  An  unctuous  sub- 
stance, is  contained  in  i  v  rctory  follicles  about 
the  navel  of  the  male  animal,  th«  strong  and  per- 
manent smell  of  which  is  peculiai  to  it.  It  is 
contained  in  a  bag  placed  near  the  umbilical  re- 
gion. The  best  musk  is  brought  from  Tonquin, 
in  China;  an  inferior  snrt  from  Agria  and  Ben- 
gal, and  a  still  worse  from  Russia.  It  is  slightly 
unctuous,  of  a  black  colour,  having  a  strong  dura- 
ble smell  and  a  bitter  taste.  It  yields  part  of  its 
active  matter  to  water,  by  infusina  ;  by  distilla- 
tion the  water  is  iropri  gnated  with  its  flavour  ; 
alkohol  dissolves  it,  its  impurities  excepted. 
Chewed,  and  rubbed  with  i  knife  on  paper,  it 
looks  bright,  yellowish,  smooth,  and  tree  from 
grittiness.  Laid  on  u  red-hot  iron,  it  catches 
name  and  burns  almost  entirely  away,  leaving 
only  an  exceedingly  small  quantity  of  light  grey- 
ish ashes.  If  any  earthy  substances  have  been 
mixed  with  the  musk,  the  impurities  will  dis- 
cover them.  The  medicinal  and  chemical  proper- 
tics  of  musk  and  castor  arc  very  similar  :  the  vir- 
tues of  the  former  are  generally  believed  to  be 
more  powerful,  and  hence  musk  is  preferred  in 
cases  ol  imminent  danger.  It  is  prescribed  as  a 
powerful  antispasmodic,  in  doses  ot  three  grains 
or  upwards,  even  to  hall  a  drachm,  in  the  greater 
number  of  spasmodic  disease  l,  espeeia  ly  in  hys- 
teria and  sing  lltus,  and  also  in  diseases  of  debility. 
In  typhus,  it  is  employed  to  remove  subsullus  ten- 
dinum,  and  other  symptoms  of  a  spasmodic  na- 
ture. In  clioli  ra,  it  frequently  stops  vomiting; 
and,  combined  with  ammonia,  it  is  given  to  ar- 
rest the  pr<  gi  e  ia  of  gangrene.  It  ta  bad  given  in 
the  form  of  bolus.  To  children  it  is  given  in  the 
form  of  enema,  and  is  an  efficacious  remedy  in 
the  convulsions  arising  from  dentition.  It  is  also 
given  in  hydrophobia,    and    in   some   forms   of 

M<'  mosquito,   a  gnat,  Spa 


•ii-h. )     An  itching  hi  -kin  produced 

be  bite  ol  a . 

kXov.     The  best  c i 


in  hot  climates  by  the  bite  01  an 

Moth*i  ■/   '  Thymus  serpyllum. 

MOTHKK  WATER.  \N  ben  tea  i  ati  r,  or  any 
other  solution  containing  various  salts,  a  evapi 
rated,  and  the  crystals  taken  out,  there  always 
remains  a  fluid  containing  deliqaescenl  salts,  and 
the  impurities,  if  present.  This  is  called  the 
mother  water 

Mi)  I  IIKRWORT.     See  Lrcnurus  cardiaca. 

MOTION.     Bei    Muscular  m- 

Motion,  peristaltic.     See  Peristaltic  motion. 

MOTOKES  OCULORUM.  (AY  n  mot  ore* 
oculorum :  so  called  became  they  sjj  ply  the 
muscles  which  mo\e  the  eye.)  The  third  pair 
of  n<  rves  of  the  brain.  Tiny  arise  from  the 
crura  cerebri,  and  are  distributed  on  the  muscles 
of  the  bulb  of  the  eye. 

Uoln.  a  oculorum. 

MOULD.    Bee  Fonttmtlla. 

Mountain  cork.     See  Asbestos. 

fountain  green.     Common  copper  green,  a 
dr. 


Mountain  leather.     See  Asbestos. 
Mountain   parsley,   black.     See  Atham 
oreoselinum. 
Mountain  soap.     See  Soap,  mountain. 
Mountain  wood.     See  Asbestos. 
MOI'SE-EAR.     See  il.ei  a.::um  pilosella. 
MOUTH.     Os.     The  cavity  of  the  mouth  is 
well  known.     The  parts  which  constitute  it  are 
the  common  integuments,  the  lips,  the  muscles  of 
the  upper  and  under  jaw,  ihe  palate,  two  alveolar 
arches,  the  gums,  the  tongue,   the  cheeks,  and 
salival  glands.     The  bones  of  the  mouth  are  the 
two  superior  maxillary,  two  palatine,  the  lower 
jaw,  and  thirty-two  teeth.     The  arteries  of  the 
external  parts  of  the  mouth   are  branches  of  the 
enfra-orbital,  inferior  alveolar,  and  facial  arteries. 
The  veins  empty  themselves   into  the   external 
jugulars.     The  nerves  are  branches  from  the  fifth 
and  seventh  pair.     The  use  of  the  mouth  is  for 
mastication,  speech,  respiration,  deglutition,  suc- 
tion and  taste. 

MO'XA.  A  Japanese  word.  See  Artemisia 
chinensis. 

Moxa  jatanica.     See  Artemisia  chinensis. 
MUCIC    ACID.     (Acidum   mucicum ;    from 
mucus,  it  being  obtained  from  gum.)      "This 
ia  be*  n  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
tlaetie.  because  it  wis  fust  obtained  from 
sugar  of  milk  ;   but   as  all  the  gums  appear  to  af- 
ford it,  and  the  principal  acid  in  sugar  of  milk  in 
the  oxalic,  chemists,  in  general,  now  distinguish  it 
by  the  name  of  mucic  acid. 

It  was  discovered  by  Scheele.  Having  poured 
twelve  ounces  of  diluted  nitric  acid  on  four  ounces 
of  powdered  sugar  of  milk  in  a  glass  retort  on  a 
sand  ba'h,  the  mixture  became  gradually  hot,  and 
at  length  effervesced  violently,  and  continued  to 
do  so  for  a  considerable  time  after  the  retort  was 
taken  from  the  fire  It  is  necessary  therefore  to 
use  a  large  retort,  and  not  to  lute  the  receiver  too 
tight.  The  effervescence  having  nearly  subsided, 
the  retort  was  again  placed  on  the  sand  heat,  and 
the  nitric  acid  distilled  off,  till  the  mass  had  ac- 
quired a  yellowish  colour.  This  exhibiting  no 
crystals,  eight  ounces  more  of  the  same  acid  were 
added,  and  the  distillation  repeated,  till  the  yel- 
low colour  of  the  fluid  disappeared.  As  the  fluid 
was  inspissated  by  cooling,  it  was  redissolved  in 
eight  ounces  of  water,  and  filtered.  The  filtered 
liquor  held  oxalic  acid  in  solution,  and  .even 
drachms  and  a  half  of  white  powder  remained 
ou  the  filter.  This  powder  was  the  acid  under 
consideration. 

If  one  part  of  gum  be  heated  gently  with  two 
of  nitric  acid,  till  a  small  quantity  of  nitrous  gas 
'"'iiic  acid  is  di«engi£ed,  th.'  dissolved 
mass  •  '  acid.     Ac- 

cording to  Fourcroy  and  V'auquelin,  difterent 
gums  yield  from  14  to  26  hundredths  of  this  acid. 
This  puivernlent  acid  is  soluble  in  about  sixty 
parts  of  hot  water,  and  by  ceoling,  a  fourth  part 
separates  in  small  shining  scales,  that  grow  white 
in  the  air.  It  decomposes  the  muriate  of  barytes, 
and  both  the  nitrate  and  muriate  of  lime.  It 
acts  very  little  on  the  metals,  but  forms  with 
their  oxides  salta  scarcely  soluble.  It  pi  cipi- 
tates  the  nitrates  of  silver,  lea  ind  >rcury. 
With  m  tassa  it  forms  a  salt  soluble  in  eight  parts 
of  boiliusr  water,  and  crystallisable  by  cooling. 
That  of  soda  n  quires  but  fi.e  parts  of  water,  and 
is  »qually  crystallisable.  Both  these  salts  are 
still  more  soluble  when  the  acid  ia  in  excess. 
That  of  ammonia  is  deprived  of  its  base  by  heat. 
The  salts  of  barytes,  lime,  and  magnesia  are 
nearly  insoluble." 

MUCILAGE.     MucUago.    Anaqueou? 
tion  of  cum.     See  Gum. 


MJBC 

MtCILAGINOUS.     Gummy. 

Mucilaginous  extracts.  Extracts  that 
i  cadily  dissolve  in  water,  scarcely  at  all  in  spirits 
of  wine,  and  undergo  spirituous  fermentation 

MUCILA'GO.     (Mucilage.)    See  Gum 

Mucilago  acaci.«.  Mucilage  of  acacia. 
Mucilago  gummi  arabici.— Take  of  acacia  gum, 
powdered,  lour  ounces;  boiling  water,  half  a 
pint  Rub  the  gum  with  the  water,  gradually 
ad ■■'.  until  it  incorporates  into  a  mucilage.  A 
dei  .  at  preparation,  more  frequently  used  to 
combine  medicines,  than  in  any  other  form. 

Mucilago  amtli.  Starch  mucilage.— Take 
of  starch,  three  drachms  ;  water,  a  pint.  Rub 
the  starch,  gradually  adding  the  water  to  it ;  then 
boil  until  it  incorporates  into  a  mucilage.  This 
preparation  is  mostly  exhibited  with  opium,  in 
the  form  of  clyster  in  diarrhoeas  and  dysenteries, 
where  the  tenesmus  arises  from  an  abrasion  of 
the  mucus  of  the  rectum. 

Mucilago  arabici  gummi.  Sec  Mucilago 
acacia. 

Mucilago  seminis  ctdonii.  See  Decoctum 
cy  do  nice. 

Mucilago  tragacanthje.  Mucilage  of 
tragacanth,  joined  with  syrup  of  mulberries, 
forms  a  pleasant  demulcent,  and  may  be  exhibit- 
ed to  children,  who  are  fond  of  it.  This  muci- 
lage is  emitted  in  the  last  London  Pharmacopoeia, 
as  possessing  no  superiority  over  the  mucilage  of 
acacia. 

Mucoca'rneus.  In  M,  A.  Severinus,  it  is 
an  epithet  for  a  tumour,  and  an  abscess,  which  is 
partly  fleshy  and  partly  mucous. 

MUCOUS.     Of  the  nature  of  mucus. 

Mucous  acid.     See  Mucic  acid. 

Mucous  glands.  Glandula  mucosa.  Mu- 
Cipalous  glands.  Glands  that  secrete  mucus, 
such  as  the  glands  of  the  Schneiderian  membrane 
of  the  nose,  the  glands  of  the  fauces,  oesophagus, 
stomach,  intestines,  bladder,  urethra,  &c. 

MUCRONATUS.  (From  mucro,  a  sharp 
point. )     Sharp-pointed.     See  Cuspidatus. 

MUCUS.  (From  /ivf«,  the  mucus  of  the 
nose. )  A  name  given  to  the  two  following  sub- 
stances. 

1.  Mucus  animal.  One  of  the  primary  fluids 
of  an  animal  body,  perfectly  distinct  from  gelatin, 
and  vegetable  mucus.  Tannin,  which  is  a  deli- 
cate test  for  gelatin,  does  not  affect  mucus. 
"  This  fluid  is  transparent,  glutinous,  thready, 
and  of  a  salt  savour ;  it  reddens  paper  of 
turnsole,  contains  a  great  deal  of  water,  muriate 
of  potassaand  soda,  lactate  of  lime,  of  soda,  and 
phosphate  of  lime.  According  to  Fourcroy  and 
Vauquelin,  the  mucus  is  the  same  in  all  the  mu- 
cous membranes.  On  the  contrary,  Berzelms 
thinks  it  variable  according  to  the  points  from 
which  >t  is  extracted. 

The  mucus  forms  a  layer  of  greater  or  less 
thickness  at  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membranes, 
and  it  is  renewed  with  more  or  less  rapidity  ;  the 
water  it  contains  evaporates  under  the  name  of 
mucous  exhalation  ,  it  also  protects  these  mem- 
branes against  the  action  of  the  air,  of  the  aliment, 
the  different  glandular  fluids,  Ike. ;  it  is,  in  fact, 
to  these  membranes  nearly  what  the  epidermis  is 
to  the  skin  Independently  of  this  general  use, 
it  has  others  that  vary  according  to  the  parts  of 
mucous  membranes.  Thus,  the  mucus  ot  the 
nose  is  favourable  to  the  smell,  that  ol  the  mouth 
f-ives  facility  to  the  taste,  that  of  the  stomach  and 
the  intestines  assists  in  the  digestion,  that  of  the 
-enital  and  urinary  ducts  serves  in  the  generation 
and  the  secretion  of  the  urine,  fee. 

A  great  part  of  the  mucus  is  absorbed  again  by 
the  membranes  which  secrete  i» ;  another  part  is 


<"arr»ed  outwards,  either  alone,  as  iu  blowni. 
nose,  or  spitting,  or  mixed   with  the  pulmonary 
transpiration,  or  else  mixed  with  the  excremental 
matter,  or  the  urine,  &c. 

Animal  mucus  differs  from  that  obtained  from 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  in  not  being  soluble  in 
water,  swimming  on  its  surf  tee,  nor  capable  of 
mixing  oil  with  water,  and  being  soluble  in  min- 
eral acids,  which  vegetable  mucus  is  not. 

2.  Mucus  vegetable.     See  Gum. 

MUG  WORT.     See  Artemisia  vulgaris. 

Mugwort  China.     See '.Artemisia  chinensis. 

Mu'le.  Pustules  contracted  either  by  h« at  or 
cold. 

MULBERRY.     Sec  Morus  nigra. 

MULLEIN.     See  Verbascum. 

Mu'l.sum.     See  Hydromeli. 

MULTI'FIDUS  SPIPLE.  (From  multus, 
many,  ind  findo  to  divide. )  Ti  ansverso-spi- 
nalis  lumboi*um;  Musculus  sacer  ;  Semi-spina- 
lis  internus,  sive  Iransverso  spinalis  dorsi ;  Se- 
mi-spinalis,  sive  transverso-spinalis  colli,  pars 
interna,  ol  Winslow.  IVansversalis  lumborum 
vulgo  sacer;  Transversals  dorsi ;  Transversa- 
lis  colli,  of  Douglas.  Lumbo  dorsi  spinal,  of 
Dumas.  The  generality  of  anatomical  writers 
have  unnecessarily  multiplied  the  muscles  )i  the 
spiue,  and  hence  their  descriptions  of  these  parts 
are  confused,  and  difficult  to  be  understood.  Un- 
der the  name  of  multifidus  spina,  Albinus  has, 
therefore,  very  properly  included  those  portions 
of  muscular  flesh,  intermixed  with  tendinous 
fibres,  which  lie  close  to  the  posterior  part  of  the 
spine,  and  which  Douglas  and  Winslow  have  des- 
cribed as  three  distinct  muscles,  under  the  names 
of  transvsrsales,  or  tran\<->erso-spinales,  of  the 
loins,  back,  and  neck.  The  multifidus  spina: 
arises  tendinous  and  fleshy  from  the  upper  convex 
surface  of  the  os  sacrum,  from  the  posterior  ad- 
joining part  of  the  ilium,  from  the  oblique  and 
transverse  processes  of  all  the  lumbar  vertebrae, 
from  the  transverse  processes  of  all  the  dorsal  ver- 
tebrae, and  from  those  of  the  cervical  vertebra, 
excepting  the  three  first.  From  all  these  origins 
the  fibres  of  the  muscles  run  in  an  oblique  direc- 
tion, and  are  inserted,  by  distinct  tendons,  into 
the  spinous  processes  of  all  the  vertebrae  of  the 
loins  and  back,  and  likewise  into  those  of  the  six 
inferior  vertebra;  of  the  neck.  When  this  mus- 
cle acts  singly,  it  extends  the  ba;k  obliquely, 
or  moves  it  to  one  side  ;  when  bovh  muscles  act, 
they  extend  the  vertebrae  backwards. 

MULTIFLORUS.  Many  flowered.  Appli- 
ed to  the  flower-stslk  of  plants  which  is  so  called 
when  any  flowers  ;    as  the  Daphne 

laureola.     Sec  Pedunculus. 

Multifo'rme  os.     See  Ethmoid  bone. 

MU'LTIPES.  (From  muitus,  mair, ,  and  pes, 
a  foot.)     I.  The  wood-louse. 

2.  The  polypus. 

3.  Any  animal  having  more  than  four  feet. 
MUM  PS.     See  Cynanche  parotidea. 
Mundicati'va.     (From  mundo,  to  cleanse.) 

Mundificantia.     Medicines  which  purify  and 
cleanse  away  foulness. 

MUNDIFICA'NTIA.     See  Mundicativa. 

Mu'ngoi-.     See  Ophiorrhizamungos. 

MURA'LIS.  (From  minus,  a  wall ,  so  called 
because  it  grows  upon  walls.)  Pellitory.  See 
Parietaria. 

MURA'RIA.  (From  murus,  a  wall :  because 
it  grows  about  walls. )  A  species  of  maiden  hair: 
the  Asptenivm  murale. 

MURIAClTr:.     Gypsum. 

MU'RIAS.     A  muriate,  or  salt,  formed  by  the. 
union  of  the  muriatic  acid   with  salifiable  bases 
as  muriate  of  amnion  in 


jaS  ammonia..     See  Sal  amnom^c. 
Mi'rias    antimonii.     Mutter  of    antimorr'. 
Formerly  used  as  acauitic. 

,  ia.s  bartt.4..     See  Darijle*. 
\]i  i;ias  cai.cis.     See  Calx. 

kias  fkrri.  Ferrum  aalitum;  Oleum 
marlit  per  deliquium.  This  preparation  of  in  'i 
is  styptic  and  tonic,  and  may  be  given  in  chloro- 
sis, intermittent.!,  rachitis,  &c. 

MURIAl  ff.kui  AMMOMACALis.  See  Ferrum 
ammoniatum. 

iMi  kias  iiTDKAR'ilKi.  There  are  two  mu- 
rouriates  of  mercury.  S<  Ifydrargyri  tubmu- 
ria$,  and  ,'fydrargyri  oxymuria*. 

Ml   MAS     HVDKAKI.TRI     AMMOMACALIS.       See 

Hudi  argyrum  pracipitatum  album. 

M0RI4J  nvnniK'.iKi  oxvgksatus.  See 
Hydrargyri  oxvmvria*. 

MURUS  POTASS.S.  Alkali  vegetabile  sali- 
Sul  diguHxnu  ;  Sal  febrifugus  Sytvii. 
Tin-  Mil  U  exhibited  with  the  same  intention  as 
the  muriah  of  s  .da,  and  was  formerly  in  high  es- 
timation in  the  cure  of  intermittent*,  &c. 

MCBIAI  potass.*;  oxygen ATU3.  Chlorate 
of  potassa.  The  oxygenated  muriate  of  polassa 
has  lately  been  extolled  in  the  cure  of  the  vene- 
real disease  It  is  exhibited  in  doses  of  from  fif- 
teen to  forty  grains  in  the  course  of  a  day.  It  in- 
creases the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  is 
supposed  to  oxygenate  the  blood,  aud  prove  of 
great  service  in  scorbutus,  asthenia,  and  cachec- 
tic di.v 

MURIAl  sod*.     See  Soda  murine. 

Mi  mas  vriiiii.     See  Mimas  antimonii. 

MURIATIC.  (Muriaticut ;  from  muria, 
brine.)      Belonging  to  sea  salt 

MURIATIC  ACID.  Acidum  muriatienm.  The 
I/ydrorhloiic  of  the  French  chemists.  Let  ti 
parts  Ol  pure  and   well  dried  sea  salt  be  put  into  a 

flail  retort,  to  the  beak  of  which  is  luted,  in  a 
nt  il  direction,  a  long  glass  tube  artificially 
refrigerated,  and  containing  a  quantity  ot  ignited 
muriate  of  lime.  Upon  the  salt  pour  at  intervals 
its  of  concentrated  oil  of  vitriol,  through  a 
syphon  funnel,  fixed  air-tight,  in  the  tubulare  ol 
the  retort.  The  free  did  ol  the  long  tube  being 
recurved,  so  as  to  dip  into  the  m' rcury  of  a  pneu- 
matic trough,  a  gas  will  issue,  which,  on  coining 
in  contact  n  ith  the  air,  will  form  a  visible  cloud, 
or  hi  ze,  pretesting  u  ban  viewed  in  <  v  ivid  light, 
prismatic  colours.     This  gai  ii  muriatic  acid. 

When  received  in  glass  jam  over  dry  mercury, 
it  is    invisible,    and   pOMCMCl    all  the  mechanical 

firopcrtics  of  air.     Us  odour  is  pungent  and  pecu- 
iar.    Its   taste    acid   and   corrosive.    Its    specific 
iy,  according  to  Sir    II.   Davy,   is  such,  that 
1(A)  cubic  inches  hi  igb  'S'<   grains,  while  by  i  -U- 
mation,  he  says,  the]  ought  to  be  38.-1  gr.  If  an 
inflamed  taper  be  immersed  in  it,  it  is  instantly 
extinguished.     It   is  destructive  of  animal   file  : 
but  the  irritation  produced  by  it  on  the  epiglottis 
eely  permit!  iti  deacent  into  the  lungs.    It  is 
rj  BnaBged  in  bulk  by  alterations  ol  tempera- 
ture j  it  i  no  change  of  state. 

Winn  pot  i-sium,  tin,  or  line,  is  heated  in 
contact  with  this  gai  over  imrcury,  one-half  of 
the  r<  dili.  remainder  ia pure 

hydrogen.  On  i  aamining  the  solid  residue,  it  is 
found  to  be  ■  metallic  chloride.  Hence  muriatic 
m  id  gai  i  oasists  ol  chlorine  an  I  hj  'imy  n,  uuited 
In  equal  rouaaee.  This  view  of  ita  natun 
■■  illj  given  by  Bcheale,  thooah obaouri 
derived  from  the  vague  and  visionary  hy- 
potbeni  oi  phlogiston.  Thi  Preach  school  after- 
wards  introduced  the  belief  that  muriatic  acid  ja% 
wa*  o  com  ■  M.n.l  of    an  onknown   radical  and 


MUri 

•  -»en.  Sir  H.  Davy  has  proved,  by  deci- 
sive experiments,  that  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  chlorine  must  be  regarded  as  a  simple 
substance  ;  and  muriatic  acid  gas,  as  a  compound 
of  it  with  hydrogen. 

Muriatic  acid,  from  its  composition,  has  been 
termed  by  Lussac  the  hydrochloric  acid  :  a  name 
objected  to  by  Sir  H.  Davy.  It  was  prepared  by 
the  older  chemists  in  a  very  rude  manner,  and 
was  called  by  them  spirit  ol  salt. 

In  the  ancient  method,  common  salt  was  pre- 
viously decrepitated,  then  g  and  with  dried  cl<y, 
and  Kneaded  or  wrought  wim  water  to  a  mode- 
rately stiff  consistence,  after  which  it  was  divided 
into  balls  of  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  eg  - :  these 
balls,  being  previously  wen  dried,  v.,.,.  ,..  uto 
a  retort,  so  as  to  till  tlie  vessel  two-ui.rus  mil  ; 
distillatiou  Ucing  tbeu  proceeded  upon,  the  mu- 
riatic acid  came  over  wben  the  heat  was  raised  to 
ignition.  In  this  process  eight  or  ten  parts  01  clay 
to  one  of  salt  are  to  be  used,  i  be  retort  must  be 
of  stone-ware  well  coated,  and  the  luxnace  ruu-» 
be  of  that  kind  called  reverberatory. 

It  was  tormerly  thought,  that  the  salt  was  mere- 
ly divided  in  ibis  operation  by  the  clay,  and  on 
this  account  niurc  readily  gave  out  its  aciu  .  out 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  the  i  fleet  is  pro- 
duced by  the  siliceous  eann,  which  auounds  in 
large  proportions  in  all  natural  clays,  and  detains 
the  alkali  ol  the  salt  by  combining  witn  it. 

Sir  11.  Davy  first  gave  tne  just  explanation  of 
this  decomposition.  Common  salt  is  a  compound 
ol  sodium  and  chlorine.  The  sodium  may  be 
conceived  to  con  Inn.  with  the  oxygen  ol  the 
wattr  in  the  earth,  and  with  the  eartu  its*:.,  to 
form  a  vitreous  compound  j  and  the  chloi.n.  to 
unite  w.tli  the  hydrogen  ol  the  .v.iter,  loaning 
muriatic  acid  gas.  '  It  is  also  easy,'  adds  he, 
'according  to  these  new  ideas,  to  explain  the  de- 
composition ot  sail  by  moistened  litharge,  tlu 
theory  ol  winch  lias  so  much  perplexed  Un.  most 
acute  chemists.  It  may  be  conceived  10  nc  an 
instance  ot  compound  affinity  ;  the  chlorine  is 
altracted  by  the  lead,  and  Hie  sodium  combines 
witb  the  oxygen  ot  the  litharge,  and  with  water, 
to  lorni  hydrate  ol  soda,  which  gradual. y  attracts 
carbonic  acid  trom  the  air.  When  common  salt 
is  deconij  osed  by  oil  ol  uu  .ol,  it  was  usual  to  ex- 
plain the  phenomenon  by  saying,  t^at  tie  acid  by 
its  superior  affinity,  aided  by  heat,  expelled  the 
gas,  and  united  to  the   soda.      1,  I  mu- 

riatic acid  nor  soua  exists  m  common  saH,  we 
must  now  muddy  the  explanation,  hy  saying  that 
the  water  of  the  oil  of  viiriol  is  first  decomposed, 
its  oxygen  unites  to  the  indium  to  torn,  soda, 
which  is  seized  on  by  the  sulphuric  acid,  while 
the  chlorine  combines  with  ihc  hydrogen  ol  the 
water,  and  exhales  in  the  loim  ot  munaiic  add 
gai.' 

As  100  parts  of  dry   sea  salt  are   capable  oi 
yielding  tW  parts  by  weight  of  muriatic  acii 
these  ought  to   afford,    by   economical   n..n 
ment,    nearly    --1    parts  ot    liquid  acid,  »pt   .fie 
gravity  1. 142,  as  prescribed  by  the  London  Col- 
lege, or  200  parts  oi   acid  sp.  gr.    l.lbO,   as  di- 
rected by  the  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  Pbai 
pceiaa. 

The  ancient  method  of  extruding  the  ga- 
salt  is  now  laid  aside. 

The  English  manufacturer!  on  iron  stills  for 
this  disti.lat.on,  with  earthen  heads  :  the  philoso- 
phical chemist,  in  making  the  acid  ej 
v. ill  doubtless  prelcr  glass.  Five  parts  by 
:  i  oi  strong  sulphuric  acid  are  to  be  iddetl 
torn  ui  decrepitated  tea  nit,  in  a  retort,  the 
upper  part  ol  which  is  furnished  with  a  tube  or 
neck   throuerh   which   th 
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Upon  the  salt.  The  aperture  of  this  tube  must  be 
closed  with  a  ground  stopper  immediately  after 
the  pouring.  The  sulphuric  acid  immediately 
combines  with  the  alkali,  and  expels  the  muri- 
atic acid  in  the  form  of  a  peculiar  air,  which  is 
rapidly  absorbed  by  water.  As  this  combination 
and  disengagement  take  place  without  the  appli- 
cation of  heat,  and  the  aerial  fluid  escapes  very 
rapidly,  it  is  necessary  to  arrange  and  lute  the 
vessels  together  before  the  sulphuric  acid  is 
added,  and  not  to  make  any  "o-e  in  the  furnace 
until  the  disengagement  begins  to  slacken ;  at 
which  time  it  must  be  very  gradually  raised.  Be- 
fore the  modern  improvements  in  chemistry  were 
made,  a  great  part  of  the  acid  escaped  for  want 
of  water  to  combine  with ;  but  by  the  use  of 
Woolfe's  apparatus,  the  acid  air  is  made  to  pass 
through  water,  in  which  it  is  nearly  condensed, 
and  forms  muriatic  acid  of  double  the  weight  of 
the  water  ;  though  the  bulk  of  this  fluid  is  in- 
creased one-half  only.  The  acid  condensed  in 
the  first  receiver,  which  contains  no  water,  is  of 
a  yellow  colour,  arising  from  the  impurities  of 
the  salt. 

The  marine  acid  in  commerce  has  a  straw  co- 
lour :  but  this  is  owing  to  accidental  impurity  ; 
for  it  does  not  obtain  in  the  acid  produced  by  the 
impregnation  of  water  with  the  aeriform  acid. 

The  muriatic  acid  is  one  of  those  longest 
known,  and  some  of  its  compounds  are  among 
those  salts  with  which  we  art  most  familiar. 

The  muriates,  when  in  a  state  of  dryness,  are 
actually  chlorides,  consisting  of  chlorine  and  the 
metal ;  yet  they  may  be  conveniently  treated  of 
under  the  title  muriates. 

The  muriate  of  barytes  crystallises  in  tables 
bevelled  at  the  edges,  or  in  octahedral  pyramids 
applied  base  to  base.  It  is  soluble  in  five  parts 
of  water  at  60°,  in  still  less  at  a  boiling  heat,  and 
also  in  alkohol.  It  is  not  altered  in  the  air,  and 
but  partly  decomposable  by  heat.  The  sulphuric 
acid  separates  its  base ;  and  the  alkaline  carbo- 
nates and  sulphates  decompose  it  by  double  affi- 
nity. It  is  best  prepared  bydissolving  the  carbo- 
nate in  dilute  muriatic  acid  :  and  if  contaminated 
with  iron  or  lead,  which  occasionally  happens, 
these  may  be  separated  by  the  addition  of  a  small 
quantity  of  liquid  ammonia,  or  by  boiling  and 
stirring  the  solution  with  a  little  barytes.  Goet- 
tling  recommends  to  prepare  it  from  the  sulphate 
of  barytes  ;  eight  parts  of  which,  in  fine  powder, 
are  to  be  mixed  with  two  of  muriate  of  soda,  and 
one  of  charcoal  powder.  This  is  to  be  pressed 
hard  into  a  Hessian  crucible,  and  exposed  for  an 
hour  and  a  half  to  a  red  heat  in  a  wind  furnace. 
The  cold  mass,  being  powdered,  is  to  be  boiled  a 
minute  or  two  in  sixteen  parts  of  water,  and  then 
filtered.  To  this  liquor  muriatic  acid  is  to  be 
added  by  little  and  little,  till  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen ceases  to  be  evolved.  It  is  then  to  be  filtered, 
a  little  hot  water  to  be  poured  on  the  residuum, 
the  liquor  evaporated  to  a  pellicle,  filtered  again, 
and  then  set  to  crystallise.  As  the  muriate  of 
soda  is  much  more  soluble  than  the  muriate  of  ba- 
rytes, and  does  not  separate  by  cooling,  the  mu- 
riate of  barytes  will  crystallise  into  a  perfectly 
white  salt,  and  leave  the  muriate  of  soda  in  the 
mother  water,  which  may  be  evaporated  repeat- 
edly till  no  more  muriate  of  barytes  is  obtained. 
This  salt  was  first  employed  in  medicine  by  Dr. 
Crawford,  chiefly  in  scrofulous  complaints  and 
cancer,  beginning  with  doses  of  a  few  drops  of 
the  saturated  solution  twice  a-day,  and  increasing 
it  gradually,  as  far  as  forty  or  fifty  drops  in  some 
instances.  In  large  doses  it  excites  nausea,  and 
has  deleterious  effects.  Fourcroy  says  it  has  been 
found  very  successful  in  scrofula  in  France.  It  has 
632 
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likewise  been  recommended  as  a  vermifuge  ;  auu 
it  has  been  given  with  much  apparent  advantage 
even  to  very  young  children,  where  the  usual 
symptoms  of  worms  occurred,  though  none  were 
ascertained  to  be  present.  As  a  test  of  sulphuric 
acid  it  is  of  great  use. 

The  muriate,  of  potassa,  formerly  known  by 
the  names  of  febrifuge  salt  of  Sylvius,  diges- 
tive salt,  and  regenerated  sea  salt,  crystallises  in 
regular  cubes,  or  in  rectangular  parallelopipe- 
dons  ;  decrepitating  on  the  fire,  without  losing 
much  of  their  acid,  and  acquiring  a  little  moisture 
from  damp  air,  and  giving  it  out  again  in  dry.  Their 
taste  is  saline  and  bitter.  They  are  soluble  in  thrice 
their  weight  of  cold  water,  and  in  but  little  less  of 
boiling  water,  so  as  to  require  spontaneous  evapo- 
ration for  crystallising.  Fourcroy  recommends, 
to  coverthe  vessel  with  gauze,  and  suspend  hairs  iu 
it,  for  the  purose  of  obtaining  regular  crystals. 

It  is  sometimes  prepared  in  decomposing  sea 
salt  by  common  potassa  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining soda ;  and  may  be  formed  by  the  direct 
combination  of  its  constituent  parts. 

It  is  decomposable  by  the  sulphuric  and  nitric 
acids,  Barytes  decomposes  it,  though  not  com- 
pletely ;  and  both  sllex  and  alumina  decomposed 
it  partially  in  the  dry  way.  It  decomposes  the 
earthy  nitrates,  so  that  it  might  be  used  in  saltpetre 
manufactories  to  decompose  the  nil  rate  of  lime. 

Muriate  of  ",oda,  or  common  sail,  is  of  consi- 
derable use  in  the  arts,  as  well  as  a  necessary  in- 
gredient in  our  food.  It  crystallises  in  cubes, 
which  are  sometimes  grouped  together  in  v  ariotH 
ways,  and  not  unfrequently  form  hollow  quadran- 
gular pyramids.  In  the  fire  it  decrepitates,  melts, 
and  is  at  length  volatilised.  When  pure  it  is  not 
deliquescent.  One  part  is  soluble  in  2J  of  cold 
water,  and  in  little  less  of  hot,  so  that  it  cannot  be 
crystallised  but  by  evaporation. 

Common  salt  is  found  in  large  masses,  or  in 
rocks  under  the  earth,  in  England  and  elsewhere. 
In  the  solid  form  it  is  called  sal  gem,  or  rock  salt. 

If  it  be  pure  and  transparent,  it  may  be  immedi- 
ately used  in  the  state  in  which  it  is  found  ;  but  if  it 
contain  any  impure  earthy  particles,  it  should  be 
previously  freed  from  them.  In  some  countries  it  is 
found  in  incredible  quantities,  and  dug  up  like  me- 
tals from  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  In  this  manner 
has  this  salt  been  dug  out  of  the  celebrated  salt 
mines  near  Bochnia  and  Wieliczka,  in  Poland, 
ever  since  the  middle  of  the  13th  centuiy,  conse- 
quently above  these  600  years,  in  such  amazing 
quantities,  that  sometimes  there  have  been  20,000 
tons  ready  for  sale.  In  these  mines,  which  are 
said  to  reach  to  the  depth  of  several  hundred  fath- 
oms, 500  men  are  constantly  employed.  The 
pure  and  transparent  salt  needs  no  other  prepara- 
tion than  to  be  beaten  to  small  pieces,  or  ground 
in  a  mill.  But  that  which  is  more  impure  must  be 
elutriated,  purified,  and  boiled.  That  which  is 
quite  impure,  and  fullof  small  stones,  is  sold  un- 
der the  name  of  rock  salt,  and  is  applied  to  ordi- 
nary uses.  It  may  likewise  be  used  for  strength- 
ening weak  and  poor  brine-springs. 

The  waters  of  the  ocean  every-where  abound 
with  common  salt,  though  in  different  propor- 
tions. The  water  of  the  Baltic  sea  is  said  to  con- 
tain one  sixty-fourth  of  its  weight  of  salt :  that 
of  the  sea  between  England  and  Flanders  contains 
one  thirty -second  part  ;  that  on  the  coast  of  Spain 
one  sixteenth  part  ;  and  between  the  tropics  it  i* 
said,  erroneously,  to  contain  from  an  eleventh  to 
an  eighth  part. 

The  water  of  the  sea  contains,  beside  the  com- 
mon salt,  a  considerable  propoitinn  of  muriate  of 
magnesia,  and  some  sulphate  of  lime,  of  soda,  and 
potassa.     The   former  is  the  chief  ingredient  of 
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+  Ii*  remaining  liquid  which  is  left  after  the  extrac- 
tion ol  the  common  salt,  and  is  called  the  mother 
watri  ,  if  taken  up  near  the  surface, 

BOntaina  al-o  the  putrid  remains  of  animal     ub- 
.  ^  which  render  it  QSHUMOUS,  and  in  a  long- 
continued  calm  cause  the  sea  io,  inc. 

The  whole  art  of  extracting  salt  from  waters 
which  contain  it,  consists  in  evaporating  the  water 
in  the  cheapest    and    most  convei;enl   manner. 
In  England,  a  brine  composed  oi  se.i  v.lU  r>  .uti, 
|b(  addition  of  rock  salt,  is  evaporate&  jn  large 
shallow  iron  boilers  ;   and  the  crystals  of  salt  are 
Uken OUt in  baskets.      In  EUiaaia,  and  prnb.il>ly  in 
other  northern  countries,  the  sea  water  is  exposed 
to  freeze  ;  and  the  ice,  which  is  almost  entirely 
fres.li,   being    taken  out,    the  remaining  brine  is 
much  stronger,  and  is  evaporated  by  boiling.     In 
the   southern  parts  of   Europe,  the  salt-makers 
take  advantage  ol  spontam  ous  evaporation.      A 
tlat   piece  of  ground  near  the  sea  is  chosen,  and 
banked  round,  to  prevent  its  being  overflowed  av 
high  water.     The   space    within  I  he  banks  is  di- 
vided by  low  walls    into  several   compartments, 
which  successively  communicate  with  each  other. 
At  Hood  tide,  the  first  of  these  is  filled  with  sea 
water,  which,  by  remaining  a  certain  time,  depos- 
ites  its  impurities,  and  loses  part  ol  its  aqueous 
fluid.     The  residue   is  then    suffered  to   run    into 
the  next  compartment,  and  the  former  is  again 
filled  as  before.    Prom  the  second  compartment, 

after  a  due  time,  the  water  is  transit  ired  into  a 
third,  which  is  lined  with  clay,  well  rammed  and 
Levi  Ned.  At  this  period,  the  evaporation  is  usu- 
ally brought  to  that  degree,  that  ■  crust  of  sail  is 
formed  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  which  the 
workmen  break,  and  it  immediately  falls  to  the 
bottom.  They  continue  to  do  this  until  the  quan- 
mffick  Ut  to  be  raked  out,  and  dried  in  heaps. 
1  In-  is  called  bay  salt. 

Bi  ele  its  use  in  seasoning  our  food,  and  pre- 
serving meat  both  lor  domestic  consumption  and 
during  the  longest  voyages,  and  in  furnishing  us 
with  tile  muriatic,  acid  and  soda,  salt  (ONUS  a  gla/.c 
for  coarse  pottery,  by  being  thrown  into  the  oven 
where  it  is  baked  ;  it  improves  the  white 
clearness  of  glass  j  it  gives  greati  irdneas  to 
soap;  in  melting  metals  it  presi  ,  es  their  surface 
from  calcination,  by  dl  fi  nding  them  from  the  air, 
and  is  employed  With  advantage  in  some  ; 
it  is  used  as  a  mordant,  and  for  imjprot  ing  certain 
colours,  and  enters  more  or  less  into  many  other 
processes  of  the  alls. 

The  muriate  qfitrofitian  has  not  long  been 
known.  Dr.  Hope  first  distinguished  it  from  mu- 
riate of  barytes.  It  crystallises  in  verj  slender 
hexagonal  prisma;  has  ■  cool  pungent  taste,  with- 
out the  austerity  oi  the  muriate  of  barytes,  or  the 
bitterness  of  the  muriate  of  lime ;  is  soluble  in 
0.75  of  water  at  60'\  and  to  almost  any  amount 
in  boiling  water  j  is  Likewisi  soluble  in  alkohol, 
i  blood-red  colour  to  it*  ll.unc. 

1 1  has  never  been  found  in  nature,  but  may 
be   prepared  m    the   same  way  as   the  muriate  of 

baryti  i. 

The    muriate  of  lime  has   been  known  by  the 
names  of   marint  selenite,  calcareous    m 
•Kill,  nun  iii,  ami  fixed ml  timniuiiitic.     It  crystal- 

m  bexahedral  prisms  terminated  bj 
pyramids.     Its  taste  is  acrid,  bitter,  and  rerydis- 
tble      It  is  soluble  in  half  it»  weight  ol  cold 
water,  and  bj  beat  in  its  own  water  of  orystalU- 
i  of  the  most  deliquescent  salts 

known;  and,  when  deliquesced,  has  been  called 
ml  of  li, in .  It  exists  in  nature,  but  neither  verj 
abundantly  nor  verj  pure.     It  is  foi 

,i   laboratories,  in  the  decomposition  of  ma- 
ul' ammonia  \  and    Bombers  Imind,  that  if 


it  were  urged  by  a  violent  heat  till  it  condeL 
on  cooling,  into  a  vitreous  mass,  it  emitted  a  pi. 
phoric  light  upon  being  struck  by  any  hard  body, 
in  which  state  it  was  called   Homberg's  phos- 
phorus. 

Hitherto  it  has  been  little  used  except  for  fri- 
gorific  mixtures  ;  and  with  snow  it  produces  a 
very  irreat  degree  of  cold.  Fourcroy,  indeed, 
says  he  has  found  it  of  great  utility  in  obstruc- 
tions of  the  lymphatics,  and  in  scrophulous  affec- 
tions. 

The  muriate  of  ammonia  has  long  been  knowu 
by  the  name  of  sal  ammonia,  or  ammoniac.  It 
is  found  native  in  the  neighbourhood  of  volcanoes, 
where  it  is  sublimed  sometimes  nearly  pure,  and 
in  ditlerent  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa.  A  great 
deal  is  carried  annually  to  Russia  and  Siberia 
from  Buchanan  Tartary  ;  and  we  formerly  im- 
ported large  quantities  from  Egypt,  but  now  ma- 
nufacture  it  at  home.     See  Sal  Ammoniac. 

The  salt  is  usually  in  the  form  of  cakes,  with 
a  convex  surface  on  one  side,  and  concave  on  the 
otVer,  tiom  being  sublimed  into  large  globular 
vessels;  but  by  solution  it  maybe  obtained  in 
>''  SOlar  quadrangular  crystals.  It  is  remarkable 
(or  possessing  a  certain  degree  of  ductility,  so 
thai  it  is  not  easily  pulvcrable.  It  is  soluble  in 
%{  parti  ut  water  at  60°,  and  in  little  more  than 
its  own  weight  of  boiling  water.  Its  taste  is  cooi, 
acrid,  and  bitterish.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1.42. 
It  attracts  moisture  from  the  air  but  very  slightly. 
Muriate  of  ammonia  has  been  more  employed 
in  m  dicine  than  it  is  at  present  It  is  sometimes 
useful  a*  an  auxiliary  to  the  bark  in  intermittents  ; 
in  gargles  it  is  beneficial,  and-externally  it  is  a 
good  aiscutient.  In  Jyeing,  it  improves  or 
heightens  different  colours.  In  tinning  and  sol- 
dering, it  is  employed  to  preserve  the  surface  of 
the  metals  from  oxidation.  In  assaying,  it  dls- 
covers  iron,  and  separates  it  from  some  of  its 
combinations. 

The  muriate  <>J  magnesia  is  extremely  deli- 
quescent, soluble  in  an  equal  weight  of  water, 
..ml  difficultly  crystailisable.  It  dissolves  also  in 
five  parts  of  alkohol.  It  is  decomposable  by 
heat,  which  expels  its  acid.  Its  taste  is  iii- 
idttcr. 
With  ammonia  this  muriate  forms  a  triple  salt, 
crystailisable  in  little  polyhedrons,  which  sepa- 
rate quickly  from  the  water,  but  are  not  very  re- 
gularly formed.  Its  taste  partakes  of  that  of 
both  the  preceding  salts.  The  best  mode  of  pre- 
paring it  is  by  mixing  a  solution  of  27  parts  of 
muriate  of  ammonia  with  a  solution  of  73  of 
muriate  of  magnesia  ;  but  it  may  be  formed  by 
a  semi-decomposition  of  either  pf  these  muriates 
by  tin'  base  of  the  other.  It  is  decomposable  by 
heat,  and  requires  six  or  seven  times  its  weight  of 
wad  r  to  dissolve  it. 

Ol  the  mtii  iate  of  glv'  ine  we  know  but  little. 
It  appears  !■  crystallis  in  very  small  crystals ; 
to  be  decomposable  by  heat;  and,  dissolved  iu 
alkohol  and  diluted  with  water,  to  form  a  pleasant 
saccharine  liquor. 

Muritileof  alumina  is  scarcely  crystailisable, 
a*  on  evaporation  it  assumes  the  -tate  of  a  thick 
jelly.  It  has  an  acid,  styptic,  acrid  taste.  It  is 
extremely  soluble  in  water,  and  deliquescent. 
Kin  decomposes  it.  It  may  be  prepared  by  di- 
rectly combining  the  muriatic  acid  with  alumina  ; 
but  the  acid  always  remains  in  excess. 

The  muriate  of  zircon  crystallises  in  small 
needles,  which  are  very  soluble,  attract  moisture, 
and  lose  their  transparency  in  the  an.  It  has  an 
austere  taste,  with  somewhat  of  acrimony.  It  i-i 
decomposable  by  heat.  The  gallic  acid  preci- 
pitates lryia  its  solution,  if  it  be  free  from  iron, 
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»  white  powder.  Carbonate  of  ammonia,  if 
added  in  excess,  redissolves  the  precipitate  it  had 
before  thrown  down. 

Muriate  of  yttria  does  not  crystallise  when 
evaporated,  but  forms  a  jelly.  It  dries  with  diffi- 
culty, and  deliquesces. 

Fourcroy  observes,  that  when  siliceous  stones, 
previously  fused  with  potassa,  are  treated  with 
muriatic  acid,  a  limpid  solution  is  formed,  which 
may  be  reduced  to  a  transparent  jelly  by  slow 
evaporation.  But  a  boiling  heat  decomposes  the 
siliceous  muriate,  and  the  earth  is  deposited.  The 
solution  is  always  acid." 

This  acid  possesses  active  tonic  powers.  In 
typhus,  or  nervous  fevers,  altiiough  employed  on 
the  Continent  with  success,  it  has  not  proved  so 
beneficial  in  this  country ;  and  when  freely  used, 
it  is  apt  to  determine  to  the  bowels.  Externally, 
the  muriatic  acid  has  been  applied  in  the  form 
of  a  bath,  to  the  feet,  in  gout.  In  a  late  publica- 
tion, there  are  accounts  of  its  successful  applica- 
tion as  a  lithontriptic. 

Muriatic  acid,  oxtgenized.  This  supposed 
acid  was  lately  described  by  Thenard.  He  saw- 
rated  common  muriatic  acid  of  moderate  strength 
with  deutoxide  of  barium,  reduced  it  into  a  soft 
paste  by  trituration  with  water.  He  then  pre- 
cipitated the  barytes  from  the  liquid,  by  adding 
the  requisite  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid.  He 
next  took  this  oxygenised  muriatic  acid,  and 
treated  it  with  deutoxide  of  barium  and  sulphu- 
ric acid,  to  oxygenate  it  anew.  In  this  way  he 
charged  it  with  oxygen  as  ofte*  as  15  times.  He 
thus  obtained  a  liquid  aci*  which  contained  32 
times  its  volume  of  oxygen  at  the  temperature 
of  68°  Fahr.  and  at  the  ordinary  atmospherical 
pressure,  and  only  4\  times  its  volume  of  muria- 
tic acid,  which  gives  about  28  equivalent  primes 
of  oxygen  to  one  of.  muriatic  acid. 

This  oxygenized  acid  leaves  no  residuum  when 
evaporated.  It  is  a  \>.  eid,  colourless  liquid, 
almost  destitute  of  smell,  and  powerfully  reddens 
turnsole.  When  boiled  for  some  in...  *  oxygen 
is  expelled. 

We  ought,  however,  to  regard  this  app 
oxygenation  of  the  acid  nderely  as  the  conversion 
of  a  portion  of  its  combined  water  into  deutoxide 
of  hydrogen. 

MURICATUS.  Sharp-pointed:  applied  to 
seeds,  as  those  of  the  Ranunculus  ■parvijlorus 
and  Sida  ciliuris. 

MURRAY,  John  Andrew,  was  born  at 
Stockholm,  of  a  Scotch  family,  in  1740.  At  16 
he  was  sent  to  Upsal,  and  had  the  benefit  of  the 
instructions  of  Linnaeus,  for  whom  he  ever  after 
entertained  the  highest  esteem.  In  1759  he  took 
a  journey  through  the  southern  provinces  of 
Sweden,  and  thence  to  Copenhagen  ;  and  in  the 
following  year  he  went  to  Gottingen,  where  his 
brother  was  professor  of  philosophy.  In  1763 
he  took  his  degree  of  doctor  in  medicine,  and 
by  a  special  licence  from  the  Hanoverian  govern- 
ment, gave  lectures  in  botany :  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing, spring  he  was  appointed  extraordinary 
professor  of  medicine  in  that  university.  From 
this  period  his  reputation  rapidly  extended ;  he 
was  elected  a  member  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
of  most  of  the  learned  societies  in  Europe.  In 
1 769  he  succeeded  to  the  actual  professorship  of 
medicine,  and  was  made  doctor  of  the  botanic 
garden.  He  was  still  farther  honoured  by  re- 
ceiving the  title  of  the  Order  of  Vasa  from  the 
King  of  Sweden  in  1780 :  and  two  years  after- 
wards by  being  raised  to  the  rank  of  privy  coun- 
sellor by  his  Britannic  Majesty.  In  1791  he  was 
attacked  with  a  spurious  peripneumony,  which 
shortly  terminated  his  existence.  He  was  a  man 
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of  sound  judgment,  great  activity,  and  < 
sive  information.  lie  composed  a  great  number 
of  tracts  on  various  subjects  in  botany,  natural 
history,  medicine,  pharmacy,  and  medical  litera- 
ture. His  principal  work,  which  occupied  a 
large  portion  of  his  time  and  attention,  was  on 
the  Materia  Medica,  under  the  title  of  "  Appa- 
ratus Medicami»»m,"  in  six  octavo  volumes : 
indeed  he  was  employed  in  correcting  the  Inst 
for  the  pres.«  the  day  before  his  death.  In  the 
Transacting  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Gottingen, 
there  are  many  valuable  papers  by  him.  chiefly 
botanical ;  and  his  descriptions  are  deemed  models 
of  elegance  and  accuracy. 

MU'SA.  (This  word  is  corrupted,  or  rather 
refined,  from  Mauz,  the  Egyptian  appellation 
of  this  valuable  plant  ;  and  is  made  classical 
in  the  works  of  Linnaeus,  by  an  allusion  to  Musa, 
a  muse  ;  or,  with  much  greater  propriety,  to 
Antonius  Musa,  the  physician  of  Augustus, 
who  having  written  on  some  botanical  subjects, 
/nay  justly  be  commemorated  in  the  above  name.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Poly- 
gamia;  Order,  Monacia.  The  plantain  and. 
badana-tree. 

Musa  paradisiac  a.  Musa ;  Palma  humi- 
lis  ;  Ficus  Indica;  Bala;  Platonus.  The 
plantain-tree.  It  grows  spontaneously  in  many 
parts  ot  India,  but  has  been  imniemonally  culti- 
vated by  the  Indians  in  every  part  of  the  conti- 
nent of  South  America.  It  is  an  herbaceous 
tree,  growing  to  the  height  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet.  The  fruit  are  nearly  of  the  size  and  shape 
of  ordinary  cucumbers,  and,  when  ripe,  of  a  pale 
yellow  colour,  of  a:  mealy  substance,  a  little 
clammy,  with  a  sweetish  taste,  and  will  dissolve 
in  the  mouth  without  chewing.  The  whole 
spike  of  fruit  often  weighs  forty  or  fifty  pounds. 
When  they  are  brought  to  table  by  way  of  des- 
sert, they  are  either  raw,  fried,  or  roasted  ;  but, 
if  intended  for  bread,  they  are  cut  before  they 
are  ripe,  and  are  then  either  roasted  or  boiled. 
The  trees  being  tall  and  slender,  the  Indians  cut 
them  down  to  get  at  the  fruit  ;  and  in  doing  this 
suffer  no  loss,  for  the  stems  are  only  one 
'  and  would  die  if  not  cut ;  but  the 
roots  continue,  and  new  stems  soon  spring  up, 
which  in  a  year  produce  ripe  fruit  also.  From 
the  ripe  plantains  they  make  a  liquor  called 
mistaw.  When  they  make  this,  they  roasl  the 
fruit  in  their  husks,  and,  after  totally  beating 
them  to  a  mash,  they  pour  water  upon  them,  and, 
as  the  liquor  is  wanted,  it  is  drawn  off.  But  the 
nature  of  this  fruit  is  such,  that  they  will  not 
keep  long  without  running  into  a  state  of  putre- 
faction ;  and  therefore,  in  order  to  reap  the 
advantage  of  them  at  all  times,  they  make  cakes 
of  the  pulp,  and  dry  them  over  a  slow  fue,  and, 
as  they  stand  in  need  of  mistaw,  they  mash  the 
cakes  in  water,  and  they  answer  all  the  purposes 
of  fresh  fruit.  These  cakes  are  exceedingly  con- 
venient to  make  this  liquor  in  their  journeys,  and 
they  never  fail  to  carry  them  for  that  purpose. 
The  leaves  of  the  tree  being  !arg?  and  spacious 
serve  the  Indiansfor  table-el-  thsand  napkins. 

Musa  sapientum.  Tin  sys  ematic  name  of 
the  banana-tree. — Banana;  Bananeira ,  Fi- 
coides ;  Ficus  indica ;  Musafructu  cuiumerino 
breviori;  Senoria;  Pacairu.  This  and  the 
plantain-tree  are  among  the  most  important  pro- 
ductions of  the  earth.  The  banana-tree  is  culti- 
vated, on  a  very  extensive  scale,  in  Jamaica ; 
without  the  fruit  of  which,  Dr.  Wright  says,  the 
island  would  scarcely  be  habitable,  as  no  species 
of  provision  would  supply  their  place.  Even 
flour,  or  bread  itself,  would  be  less  agreeable,  and 
less  able  to  support  the  laborious  negro,  so 
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Every  other  part  of  the  tree  it  n-elnl 
in  different  parts  of  rural  economy.    Tin  -I 
are  cued  as  napkins  and  table-cloths,  and  are  food 
for  bags.    'J  in  second  sort,  musa  lapientoan,  or 
banana-tree,    differs    from    tl  ica,    in 

baring  its  stalks  marked  with  dark  purple 
and  spot-.     Thi    fruit  ii  raighter,  and 

rounder ;  the  pulp  is  softer,  and oi  a  mot 

It  is  never  i  a;  but,  when 

ripe,  it    is  very  .1  -  aw  or 

:    Ushed  by  all 

ranks   of  people  in   ( lie  West  Indies.     Botb  the 

■  plants  were  carried  to  the  \Ve»t  Indies  from 

the  Canary  Islands  ;  v.  hither,  it  is  bettered,  they 

bad  been  brought  from  Guinea,  where  they  grow 

naturally. 

.Mi-  \oi.     ,Sul  ammon 

Ml  SCI'PTJLA.     (From  mu*,  a   mouse,  and 
',  to  take,  being  originally  applied  to  a 

e    trap:    afterwards    to    a    plant:     so   railed 

from  its  rueidity,  by  which  flies  are  caught,  as 
with  bird-lime.)  1  lychnis. 

MUSCLE.      Mi'fcnliis.     The   parts  that  are 
Usually  included  under  this  name  con-ist  ol  dis- 
tinct portions  of  lb  -Ii,  suet  eptible  of  contraction 
and  relaxation  ;  the  motions  ol  which,  in   1 
id  and   healthy   slate,    are  subject    to  the   will, 
and  for  this  reason  they  are  called  ootv 
tin  se.  thei e  ai  s  ether  | 
1  ndy  that  owe  their  pen 

:  thus  the  heart  is  a  sous- 

1  1 1 1 :, ■  what    is    called   a   hollow 

muscle;  and  tli    nrina  7  bladder,  stomach,  intes* 

\r.  are  en  1 
inert  ly  because  tin 
fibres  ;    these  are   called   im 

because   their  motions  are  not  lithe 

will.     The  muscles  ol  re  piration  bi  ii 
are  inilu  need  by  the  will,  are  is 
■  mixed  moi  ■  n,      Ine  names  by  which  lb 
luntary  muscles  ar<    di  nuded 

sin  their  size,  figure,  situ  ,uon,  use.  or  the  an 
incut  ol  -I,   ii  1   and   inser- 

tion ,   but,  besides  tin's,    particular  distinctions, 
there  are  a  rl  iin  that  require  to  be 

noticed.      I'hus,  if  tin   fibres  of  a  mudcli 
placed  parallel  to  each  other,  in  a  straight  direc- 
tion, they  form  what  anatomist 
muscle  ;  it   the  1  od  int<  rsecl 

other,    they    constitute    a    compound    mm 

when  the    fibres   are    disposed    in    the   manner  of 

•  i'iiI  muscle  ;   when  they  are   placed 

Obliquely   with    respect    to   the    tendon,   like    the 

plume   of  a  pen,  a    .  in  isele.      .Muscles 

that  net  in  opposition  to  each  other  are  1 
antagonitU ;  thu-  nsor  has  ■  lexor 
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occasional!] 
the  ll.  generally  prevail  in  the  belly, 

or  middle  part  of  the  muscle,  and  the  tendinoii- 
onei  in  tlie  extremities.  If  these  tendinou- 
fibres  are  formed  into  a  round  slender  cord,  they 
form  what  is  calb-d  the  tendon  of  the  muscle ; 
on  the  other  hand,  if  they  are  spread  into  a  broad 
flat  surface,  it  is  termed  an  aponeuro- 

Each  muscle  is  surrounded  by  a  very  thin  and 
delicate  covering  of  cellular  membrane,  which 
encloses  it  as  it  were  like  a  sheath,  and,  dipping 
down  into  ':<  surrounds  th     most  mi- 

nute fibres  we  are  able  to  trace,  connecting  them 
to  each  other,  lubricating  them  by  means  01  the 
fat  which  its  cells  contain  in  more  or  less  quan'itv 
in  different  subjects,  and  serving  as  a  s-ipport  to 
the  blood-vessels,  lymphatics,  and  nerves  which 
are  so  plentifully  distributed  through  the  mus- 
cles. This  cellular  membrane,  which  in  no  res- 
pect differs  from  what  is  lound  investing  and  con- 
necting the  other  parts  of  the  body,  has  been 
sometimes  mistaken  for  a  membrane,  peculiar  to 
the  muscles  ;  and  hence  we  often  find  writers 
tg  it  the  name  of  membrana  propria  mus- 
•1.  The  muscles  owe  the  red  colour  which 
so  particularly  distinguishes  their  belly  part,  t< 
an  infinite  number  of*  arteries,  which  are  every- 
where dispersed  through  the  whole  of  their  reti- 
cular substance ;  lor  their  fibres,  after  havinc: 
been  macerated  in  water,  are  (like  all  other  part- 
of  the  body  divested  of  their  blood)  found  to  be 
of  a  white  colour.     Tie 

the  muscles  by  several  considerable  branches, 
and  ramify  so  minutely  through  their  substance, 
that  we  are  unabl  beat   micro- 

1,  to  trace  their  ultimate  bran  hi  .  liuysch 
fancied  that  the  muscular  fibre  was  hollow,  and  a 
production  of  a  capillary  artery  ;  but  this  was 
merely  conjectural.  The  \>ins,  for  the  most 
part,  accompany  the  arteries,  but  are  found  to  be 
and  more  numerous.  The  lymphatics, 
liken  i  !"•  expected 

from  the  great  proportion  of  reticular  substance, 
which  is  evi  ry  where  lound  investing  the  museu- 
ms.    The  nerves  are  distributed  in  such 
j  muscle,  that  the  muscles  of 
the  th  r<  supplied  with  a  greater  pro- 

portion  of    nervous    influence   than  the    lai 
viscera,  as  tl  instance.     They  entei 

the  generality  ol    .  vera!  trunks,  tin 

branches  of  which,  like  those  <>i  tl  blood-ves- 
»re  so  minuti  ly  diepersi  I  thri  ugh  tn  ■  cellu- 
lar substance,  that  their  number  and  minuteness 
soon  elude  the  eye,  and  the  knife  of  the  anato- 
mist. This  has  given  rise  to  a  conjecture,  as 
groundless  as  all  the  other  conjectwes  on  this 
subject,  that  the  muscular  fibre  is  ultimately 
nervoos. 

A  Table  of  the  Muscle*. — The.  generality  of 
anatomical  writers  have  arranged  muscles  aceord- 
i  ig  to  their  several  uses  ;  but  Ibis  method  is  evi- 
dently defective,  as  tin- 
often  have  different  and  opposite  usee.  The  me- 
thod here  adopted  is  that  more  usually  followed 
at  present;  they  are  enumt  rated  in  the  order 
in  which  they  are  situated,  beginning  with  tl 
thai  are  placed  peon  st  the  integuments,  and  pro- 
ceeding from  these  to  the  muscles  that  are  more 
deeply  seated. 

(The  reader  will  observe,  that  all  the  muscles 
are  in 
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Muscles  of  the  eye-ball. 
■  >.  Rectus  superior. 

6.  Rectus  inferior. 

7.  Rectus  internus. 
S.  Rectus  externus. 
9.  Obliquus  superior. 

10.  Obliquus  inferior. 

Muscles  of  the  nose  and  niouth  : 
In"  yevator palpebra  superioris  alaque  nasi. 

12.  Levator  labii  superioris  proprius. 

13.  Levator  anguli  oris. 

14-  Zygomaticus  major. 

15-  Zygomaticus  minor. 

16.  Buccinator. 

17.  Depressor  anguli  oris. 

18.  Depressor  labii  inferioris. 

19.  Orbicularis  oris.* 

20.  Depressor  labii  superioris  alaque  nasi. 

21.  Constrictor  nasi. 

22.  Levator  menti  vel  labii  inferioris. 

Muscles  of  the  external  ear  : 

23.  Superior  auris. 

24.  Anterior  auris. 

25.  Posterior  auris. 

26.  Hc'icis  major. 

27.  Helicix  minor. 

28.  Tragicus. 

29.  .dntttrog't'cus. 

30.  7Van*uersu«  auras. 

Muscles  of  the  internal  ear  ; 

31.  Laxator  tympani. 

32.  Membrana  tympani. 

33.  Tensor  tympani. 

34.  Stapedius. 

Muscles  of  the  lower  jaw  : 

35.  Temporalis. 

36.  Masseter. 

37.  Pterygoideus  externus. 

38.  Pterygoideus  internus. 

Muscles  about  the  anterior  part  of  the  neck  : 

39.  Platysma  myoides. 

40.  Sterno-cleidomastoideus. 

Muscles  between  the  lower  jaw  and  os  hyoides : 

41.  Digastricus. 

42.  Mylo-hyoideus. 

43.  Genio-hyotdeus. 

44.  Genio-glossus. 

45.  Hyo-glossus. 

46.  Lingualis. 

Muscles  situated   between  the  os  hyoides  and 
trunk  : 

47.  Sterno-hyoideus. 

48.  Crico-hyoideus. 

49.  Sterno-thyroideus. 

50.  Thyro-hyoideus. 

51.  Crico-thyroideus. 

Muscles  between  the  lower  jaw  and  os  hyoides 
laterally  : 
62.  Stylo- glossus. 

53.  Stylo-hyoideus. 

54.  Slylo-pharyngeus. 

55.  Circumflexus. 

56.  Levator  palati  mollis. 

Muscles  about  the  entry  of  the  fauces  : 

57.  Constrictor  isthmifaucium. 

58.  Palatopharyngeal^. 

59.  Azygos uvula.* 

Muscles  situated  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  pha- 
rynx : 

60.  Constrictor  pharyngis  superiot\ 

61.  Constrictor  pharyngis  medius. 

62.  Constrictor  pharyngis  inferior. 
Muscles  situated  about  the  glottis  : 

63.  Crico-arytanoideus  posticus. 

64.  Crico-aryteenoideus  lateralis. 

65.  Thyro-arylanoideus. 

66.  Arylanoidtus  obliquus  " 
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67.  Arytanoideus  transversus . 

68.  Thyro-epiglottideus. 

69.  Arytano-epiglottideus. 

Muscles  situated  about  the  anterior  part  of  til 
abdomen : 

70.  Obliquus  descendens  externus. 

71.  Obliquus  ascendens  intenius. 

72.  Transversalis  abdominis. 

73.  Rectus  abdominis. 

74.  Pyramidalis. 

Muscles  about  the  male  organs  of  generation 

75.  Dartos* 

76.  Cremaster. 

77.  Erector  penis. 

78.  Accelerator  urina. 

79.  Transversus  perinei. 

Muscles  of  the  anus  : 

80.  Sphincter  ani.  * 
81    Levator  ani.* 

Muscles'of  the  female  organs  of  generatioi : 

82.  Erector  clitoridis. 

83.  Sphincter  vagina. 

Muscles  situated  within  the  pelvis  : 

84.  Obturator  internus. 

85.  ( 'occygeus. 

Muscles  situated  within  the  cavity  of  the  abdo- 
men: 

86.  Diaphragma.* 

87.  Quadratus  lumborum. 

88.  Psoas  parvus. 

89.  Psoas  magnus. 

90.  Iliacus  internus. 

Muscles    situated   on  the   anterior  part  of  the 
thorax : 

91.  Pectoralis  major. 

92.  Subclaviuf. 

93.  Pectoralis  minor. 

94.  Serratus  major  anticus. 

Muscles  situated  between  the  ribs,  and  within  the 
thorax  : 

95.  Jntercostales  externi. 

96.  Intercostales  interni. 

97.  Triangularis. 

Muscles  situated  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  necV, 
close  to  the  vertebra?  : 

98.  l^ongus  colli. 

99.  Rectus  internus  capitis  major. 

100.  Rectus  capitis  internus  minor. 

101.  Rectus  capitis  lateralis. 

Muscles  situated   on  the  posterior  part  of  the 
trunk: 

102.  Trapezius. 

103.  Latissimus  dorsi. 

104.  Serratus  posticus  inferior. 

105.  Rhomboideus. 

106.  Splenius. 

107.  Serratus  superior  posticus. 

108.  Spinalis  dorsi. 

109.  Levatores  costarum. 

110.  Sacro  lumbalis. 

111.  Ijmghsimus  dorsi. 

112.  Complexus. 

113.  Trachelo  mastoideus. 

114.  Levator  scapula. 

115.  Semi-spinalis  dorsi. 

116.  Multifidus  spina. 

117.  Semi-spinalis  colli. 

118.  Transversalis  colli. 

119.  Rectus  capitis  posticus  maw, 

120.  Obliquus  capitis  superior. 

121.  Obliquus  capitis  inferior. 

122.  Scalenus. 

123.  Interspinals. 

124.  Intertransver sales. 

Muscles  of  the  superior  extremities 

125.  Supra-spinatus. 

126.  Infra  spinatm 


[27.  Teres  minor. 

128.  Terei  major. 

129.  Deltoidc*. 

130.  Coracobrachialis. 

131.  Subscapular^. 

Mmrlfi  situated  on  the  os  humeri: 

132.  Ricept  flexor  rubiti. 

uchiulis  internus. 

134.  Bieeps  extensor  cubiti. 

135.  Anconeus. 

Muscles  situated  on  the  fore-arm  : 

136.  Supinator  radii  longxu. 

137.  Extentdr  carpi  radialis  lon%ior. 

138.  Extensor  turpi  radialis  brevior. 

139.  Extetuot  dt^itorum  communis. 

140.  Extensor  minimi  digiti. 

141.  Extensor  carpi  ulnaris. 
J 12.   Flexor  carpi  ulnaris. 
149    I'utmuris  longus. 

144.  Fli.nii  carpi  radialis. 
1 15,  /'<  onatoi  radii  terev. 

146.  Supinator  radii  brevis. 

147.  Extensor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis  manus. 

148.  Extensor  primi  inlernodii. 

149.  Extensor  secundi  internodii. 

150.  Indicator. 

151    Flexor  digitorum  sublimit. 
15-!.  Flexof  digitorum  profundus. 
153.  Flexor  longus  pollicis.     . 
J  54.  Pronator  radii  quadralus. 

Muscles  situated  <  hiefly  on  the  hand: 
155    Lumbricales. 

156.  Fteroi  bin  is  pollicis  manue. 

157.  Opponent  poltx 

158    Ahdiitor  pollicis  manus. 

159.  Adductor  pollicis  manus. 

160.  Abductor  indicis  manus. 

161.  I'ulmui  is  In  iris 

Kij    d6duv  '<;r  mini»"  digiti  manus. 

163.  ■'    iuctor  itdnimi  digiti. 

164.  J- lexor  parvus  minimi  digiti. 

165.  lnterosseiintcrni. 

166.  Interossei  externi. 

Muscles  of  the  inferior  extremities : 

167.  Pectinalis 

168.  Triceps  adductor  femoris. 

169.  Obturator  i -xternus. 

170.  QluteXU  niaximus. 

171.  Gluteus  minimus. 

172.  (lluteux  medius. 

173.  1'ijriformis. 

174.  (lemini. 

175.  Quadralus  femoris. 

Maiclei  situated  on  the  thigh  : 

176.  Tensor  ruginie  femoris. 
177   Sartoriue. 

(78  Rectus  femoru. 

179.  Vastus  r.iinnus. 

180.  Vastus  in/emu*. 

181.  Cruiults. 

5l  mi-lendinosus. 

iuliranosus. 
184    Bicept  flexor  cruris. 

185.  Popliteus. 

Muscles  situated  on  the  leg  : 

186.  Gash  in  nemius  i  rtcrnus, 
(S7.   Cusli  uenemius  internum. 

188.  P/anfa  i 

1'iliiali.s  milieus. 
180.  Tibialis  posticus. 
191.    I't  i out  HI  Itingiis. 

18t.  /'/ 1  pnmi  /» i  • 

193.  Extensa*  tongtu  digitorum  ptdit. 

■  !i  nsor  propriu*  pollicis  pedis. 
'    <  u/r  lougus  dtKilorum  j.cdis. 
198,  Flexor  fofnjWf  pollicis  pedis. 


.Muscles  chiefly  situated  on  llV 

197.  Extensoi  b  rev  is  digitorum  pedis. 

198.  /■'/<  coi   /.KTM  digitorum  pedis. 

199.  l.umbricules  pedis. 

200.  Flexor  brevu  potlitis  pedis. 

201.  Abductor  pollicis  pedis. 

202.  aductor  pollicis  pedis. 

203.  Abductor  minimi  digiti  pedis. 
SO't  Flexor  brent  minimi  Uigiu  pedis. 

205.  Tran>     i sales  pedis. 

206.  Interossei  pedis  externi. 

207.  Interossei  pedis  intend. 

ML'fiC  U  L.AR.   (Mtwicu/orM  ;  from  musculus. 
a  muscle. )     Belonging  to  a  muscle. 

Muscular  fibrl.  The  fibres  that  compose 
the  body  ol  a  muscle  are  disposed  in  fasciculi,  or 
bundles,  which  are  easily  distinguishable  by  the 
uaked  eye  ,  but  these  fasciculi  are  divisible  into 
still  smaller  ones  ;  and  these  again  are  probably 
subdivisible  ad  infinitum.  Ihe  most  minute 
fibre  we  are  able  to  trace  seems  to  be  somewhat 
plaited  ;  these  plaits  disappearing  when  the  fibre 
is  put  upon  the  stretch,  seem  evidently  to  be  the 
effect  oi  contraction,  and  have  probably  induced 
some  writers  to  assert,  that  the  muscular  fibre  is 
twisted  <.i  spiral.  Various  have  been  the  opi- 
nions concerning  the  structure  oi  these  fibres, 
their  form,  size,  position,  and  the  nature  of  the 
atoms  which  compost  them.  A  fibre  is  essen- 
tially composed  ol  Jibiine  and  oziuazome  re- 
ceive s  a  great  deal  of  olood,  and,  at  least,  one 
nervous  filament.  The  other  suppositions  are  all 
ol  them  founded  only  on  conjecture,  and  therelorc 
we  shall  mention  only  the  principal  ones,  and 
this  with  a  view  utm  i  to  fiiatiiy  the  curios  t_,  of 
the  n-ieiei,  tiiaii  to  afford  Dim  information.  Bo- 
re.I.  supposes  tli>  in  to  tie  so  many  hollow  cylin- 
ders, tilled  with  a  spongy  medullary  substance, 
which  he  compares  to  the  pith  ol  elder,  spongio- 
sa  ad  inttar  tambuci.  These  cylinders,  he  con- 
tends, are  intersected  by  circular  films,  which 
form  a  chain  ol  very  minute  bladders.  This,  hy- 
pothesis has  since  been  adopted  by  a  great  num- 
ber ol  writers,  with  certain  variations.  Thus,  for 
instance,  Bellini  supposes  the  vesicles  to  be  of  a 
lhoiuboidal  shape  ;  whereas  Bernouilli  contends 
that  they  are  oval.  Cowper  went  so  far  as  to 
persuade  himself  thai  he  had  filled  these  cells  with 
mercury  ,  a  mistake,  no  doubt,  which  arose  Irom 
its  insinuating  itself  into  some  of  the  lymphatic-. 
It  is  observable,  however,  that  Leeuwhenoeck 
says  nothing  of  any  such  vesicles.  Here,  as  well 
as  in  many  other  of  her  works,  Nature  seems  to* 
have  drawn  a  boundary  to  our  inquiries,  beyond 
which  no  human  pern  nation  will  probably  evei' 
extend.  Hy  cheiuieal  analysis  muscle  is  found 
to  consist  chiefly  of  librine,  with  albumen,  gela- 
tine, extractive,  phosphate  of  soda,  phosphate  of 
ammonia,  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime,  and 
sulphate  ol  potassa. 

Muscular  motion.  Muscular  motions  are 
of  three  kinds  .  namely,  voluntary,  involuntary, 
and  mixed.  The  voluntary  motions  of  muscles 
are  such  as  proceed  liom  an  immediate  exertion 
of  the  active  powers  of  the  will  :  thus  the  mind 
directs  the  arm  to  be  raised  or  depressed,  the 
knee  to  be  bent,  the  tongue  to  move,  &c.  The 
involuntary  motions  of  muscles  are  those  which 
are  performed  by  organs,  seemingly  of  their  own 
accord,  without  any  attention  of  the  mind,  or  con- 
sciousness ol  its  active  power  ;  as  the  contraction 
and  dilatation  of  the  heart,  arteries,  veins,  absor- 
bents, stomach,  intestines,  &c.  The  mixed  mo- 
tions  are  those  which  are  in  part  under  the  con- 
troul  of  the  will,  but  which  ordinarily  act  without 
our  being  conscious  of  their  acting  ;  and  i 
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MUS      . 

en  veil  in  the  muscles  of  respiration,  the  intcreos- 
tals,  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  the  diaphragm. 

When  a  muscle  acts,  it  becomes  shorter  and 
thicker  ;  both  its  origin  and  insertion  are  drawn 
towards  its  middle.  The  sphincter  muscles  are 
always  in  action :  and  so  likewise  are  antagonist 
muscles,  even  when  they  seem  at  rest.  When 
two  antagonist  muscles  move  with  equal  force, 
the  part  which  they  are  designed  to  move  remains 
at  rest ;  but  if  one  of  the  antagonist  muscles  re- 
mains at  rest,  while  the  other  acts,  the  part  is 
moved  towards  the  centre  of  motion. 

When  a  muscle  is  divided  it  contracts.  If  a 
muscle  be  stretched  to  a  certain  extent,  it  con- 
tracts, and  endeavours  to  acquire  its  lormer  di- 
mensions, as  soon  as  the  stretching  cause  is  re- 
moved: this  takes  place  in  the  dead  body  ;  in 
muscles  cut  out  of  the  body,  and  also  in  parts  not 
muscular,  and  is  called  by  the  immortal  Haller 
vis  mortua,  and  by  some  vis  elastica.  It  is  great- 
er in  living  than  in  dead  bodies,  and  is  called  the 
tone  of  the  muscles. 

When  a  muscle  is  wounded  or  otherwise  irri- 
tated, it  contracts  independi  i  ol  the  will :  this 
power  is  called  irritability,  and  by  Haller  vis 
tnsita  ■  '1  is  a  property  peculiar  to,  and  inherent 
in  the  muscles.  whicja 

possess  this  property  art  called  irritable,  as  the, 
beart,  arteries,  muscles,  &c.  to  distinguish  them 
from  those  parts  which  hav  i  no  muscular  fibres. 
With  regard  to  the  degree  of  this,  property  pecu- 
liar to  various  parts,  the  heart  is  the  most  irrita- 
ble, then  the  stomach  and  intestines  ;  the  dia- 
phragm, the  arteries,  veins,  absorbents,  and  at 
length  the  various  muscles  follow  ;  but  the  degree 
of  irritability  depends  upon  the  age,  sex,  tem- 
perament, mode  of  living,  climate,  state  of  health, 
idiosyncrasy,  and  likewise  upon  the  nature  of  the 
stimulus. 

When  a  muscle  is  stimulated,  either  through 
the  medium  of  the  will  or  any  foreign  body, 
it  contracts,  and  its  contraction  is  grt  aler  or  less 
in  proportion  as  the  stimulus  applied  is  greater 
or  less.  The  contraction  of  muschs  is  different 
according  to  the  purpose  to  be  served  by  their 
contraction  ;  thus  the  heart  contracts  with  a 
jerk ;  the  urinary  bladder,  slowly  and  uniformly  ; 
puncture  a  muscle,  and  its  fibres  vibrate  ;  and  the 
abdominal  muscles  act  slowly,  in  expelling  the 
contents  of  the  rectum.  Relaxation  generally 
succeeds  the  contraction  of  muscles,  and  alter- 
nates with  it 

"Muscular  contraction,  such  as  takes  plaw  in 
the  ordinary  state  of  life,  supposes  the  free  exer- 
cise of  the  brain,  of  the  nerves  which  enter  the 
muscles,  and  of  thp  muscles  themselves.  Every 
one  of  these  organs  ought  to  receive  arterial 
blood,  and  the  venous  blood  ought  not  to  remain 
too  long  in  its  tissue.  II  one  ol  these  conditions 
is  wanting,  the  muscular  contraction  is  weak- 
ened, injured,  or  rendered  impossible. 

Phenomena  of  Muscular  Contraction. -^- 
When  a  muscle  contracts,  its  fibres  shorten,  be- 
come hard,  with  more  or  less  rapidity,  without 
any  preparatory  oscillation  or  hesitation  ;  they 
acquire  all  at  once  such  an  elasticity,  that  they 
are  capable  of  vibrating,  or  producing  sounds. 
The  colour  of  the  muscle  does  not  appear  to 
change  in  the  instant  of  contraction  ;  but  there 
is  a  certain  tendency  to  become  displaced,  which 
the  aponeuroses  oppose. 

There  have  been  discussions  about  the  size 
of  a  muscle  in  its  contracted  and  relaxed  state  : 
the  question  does  not  seem  to  be  resolved  in  which 
of  these  states  it  is  most  voluminous  ;  it  is  hap- 
pily of  small  consequence.  > 

The  whole  of  the  sensible  phenomena  of  rairs- 


cular  contraction  passes  in  the  muscles  ;   but 
certainty  no  action  can  take  place  without  the  im 
mediate  action  of  the  brain  and  the  nerves. 

If  the  brain  of  a  man  or  o|  an  animal  is  com- 
pressed, the  faculty  of  contracting  t lie  ruusclo 
ceases  ;  the  nerves  of  a  muscle  being  cut,  it  lose 
all  power. 

What  chansc  happens  in  the  muscular  tissue 
during  the  state  of  contraction  ?  This  is  totally 
unknown.  In  this  respect  there  is  no  ditlereuco 
between  muscular  contraction  and  the  vital  ac- 
tions, of  which  no  explanation  can  be  given. 
There  is  no  want  of  attempts  to  explain  the  ac- 
tion of  the  muscles  as  wed  as  that  of  the  nerves 
and  the  brain,  in  muscular  contraction  ;  but 
none  of  the  proposed  hypotheses  can  be  received. 

Instead  of  following  such  speculations,  which 
can  be  easily  invented  or  refuted,  and  which 
ought  to  be  banished  from  physiology,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  study  in  muscular  contraction,  1st,  the 
intensity  of  the  contraction  ;  2dly,  its  duration  ; 
3dty,  its  rapidity  ;  4thly,  its  extent. 

The  intensity  of  muscular  contraction,  that  is, 
the  degree  of  power  with  which  the  fibres  draw 
themselves  together,  is  regulated  by  the  action 
of  the  brain  ;  it  is  generally  regulated  by  the 
will  according  to  certain  limits,  which  are  differ- 
lifferent  individuals.  A  particular  or- 
gan /  les  is  favourable  to  the 
intensity  of  then  ennti  wjcanization 
is  a  considerable  volume  oi  l.  of  a 
deep  red,  and  striated  transversely.  »■.  ith  an 
equal  power  of  the  will,  these  will  produce  much 
more  powerful  effects  than  muscles  wh>  se  fibres 
are  fine,  colourless,  and  smooth.  However, 
should  a  very  powerful  cerebral  influence,  or  a 
great  exertion  of  the  will,  be  joined  to  such  fibres, 
the  contraction  will  acquire  great  int<  nsity  ;  so 
that  the  cerebral  influence,  and  the  disposition  ot 
the  muscular  tissue,  are  tht  two  elements  of  the 
intensity  of  muscular  contraction. 

A  very  great  cerebral  energy  is  rarely  found 
united,  in  the  same  individual,  with  that  disposi- 
tion of  the  muscular  fibres  which  is  necessary  to 
produce  intense  contractions  tin  se  elements 
are  almost  always  in  an  inverse  ratio.  When 
they  are  united,  they  produce  astonishing  effects. 
Perhaps  this  union  existed  in  the  at  hi  eta  of  an- 
tiquity ;  in  our  times  it  is  observed  in  certain 
mountebanks.  , 

The  muscular  power  may  be  carried  to  a  won- 
derful degre<  by  the  action  of  the  brain  alone: 
we  know  the  streng  person,  of 

maniacs,  and  oi  persons  in  cotuulsii  ns. 

The  will  governs  the  duration  ol  the  contrac- 
tion ,  it  cannot  be  carried  beyond  a  certain  time, 
however  it  may  vary  in  different  individuals.  A 
feeling  of  weariness  takes  place,  not  veiy  -reat 
at  first,  but  which  goes  on  increasing  until  the 
muscle  refuses  contraction.  The  qui<  k  develop- 
ment of  this  painful  feeling,  depends  on  the  inten- 
sity of  the  contraction  and  the  weakness  of  the 
individual. 

To  prevent  this  inconvenience,  the  motions  of 
the  body  are  so  calculated  that  the  n  uscles  act  in 
succi  ssion,  the  duration  ot  each  being  but  short : 
our  not  being  able  to  rest  long  in  the  same  posi- 
tion is  thus  explained,  as  an  attitude  which  causes 
the  contract. on  of  a  small  number  ol  muscles 
cannot  be  preserved  but  for  a  very  short  time. 

The  feeling  of  latigue  occasioned  by  muscular 
contraction  soon  goes  off,  and  in  a  short  time  the 
muscles  recover  the  power  of  contracting. 

The  quickness  of  the  contractions  are,  to  a 
certain  degree,  subject  to  cerebral  inflame* 
have  a  proof  of  this  in  our  Ordinary  motions: 
hut  bevond  this  degree,  it  depends  evidently  0% 


In  respcft  of  thr-  rapidity  of   motion, 
then-  is  an  u  '  n  ths  I  of  a 

man  who  touches  a  piano  tot  thi  fii  I  tin 
that  which  the  same  man  produces  aller  si 

idea    a  very  great 
.  ,,c,  111  pi  rsoi  rd  to  the  qwczDei 

i  liir  in  ordinary  motions  or  in 
those  which  depend  on  habit. 

it  of  the  contractions,  it  u  di- 
rected by  the  will;  but  il  airily  depend 
un  the  length  of  the  fibre*,  long  (ions  baring 
a  greater  extent  of  contraction  than  those  that 
are  short 

After  wha'  has  been  said,  we  see  that  the  will 
has  generally  I  great  influence  on  the  contraction 
of  muscles;  it  is  not,  however,  indispensabli  in 
many  cirotunttani  I  ;  <ke  place,  not  only 

without  tin    participation  of  (he  will,  but  even 
i  it:  we  find  very  striking  examj 


thi*  in  the  effects  of  habit,  of  the  passions,  and  of     en  pyxidatus 


ire  cannot  be  too  much  admired.    Their 
numerous,  and    difficult   to    dcter- 
..  ne. 

MU'SCUS.  (From  (io^of,  tender  ;  so  called 
from    Ha    delicate    and    tender     consistence.) 

Mr     i-s  arboreus.     See  Lichen  pliratus. 

Muscus  CA.viNUs.     See  Lichen  caninus. 

Muscus  clavatus.     See  Lycopodium. 

Muscus  crash  HUMANi.  See  Lichen  saxa- 
til  is. 

Muscus  cuMATii.19.     See  Lichen  aphthosus. 

Must  us  EkECTUS.     See  Lycopodium  selago. 

Muscus  ISLANDICUS.  Iceland  moss.  See 
Lichen  islandicus. 

Musqus  MAiUTiMUs.     See  Corallina. 

Musccs.  pulmonarius  O.UERCINUS.  See 
Lichen  pulmonarius. 

Mi  si  i  •  iiaidatus.     Cup-moss.     See  Lich- 


power.     See  Irritability. 

Ml'sri  l.l'S.  (A  diminutive  of  mux,  a 
■louse  ;  from  itei  resemblance  to  a  Hayed  mouse.) 
futcle 

Mu-(  ri'  i  i  UTAMBUS.  Sec  I'latysma  my- 
oiden. 

Mi  ■  1.1;  LAT.r..     See  Teruor  do- 

MusculW  patifnti.k.  8ei  Levator  sca- 
pula. 

.Mi  si  OLUS  8  I'M'.  Stapedius. 

iM  i  ,  ugator  su- 
percitlU. 

Mu.ieui.us   tub/e    nov.E.  See    Circum- 

MISITS.  (AfusCtM,  i.  m-;  the  moss  of  a 
tree.)  A  moss.  A  cryptogamous  plant,  which 
has  its  fructification  contained  in  a  capsule 

Mo  bed,   according   to   the 

splitting  of  the  capVuli ,  into, 

1.  Mu.sci  fioiidoii,  the  capsule  of  which  is 
optrculate,  having  a  lid  and  the  fronds  very 
small. 

2.  ftlwici  hepatici,  liverworts  ;  the  capsules  of 
which  split  into  ea/t'ev,  and  the  herbage  is  fron- 
dose ami  slemles*. 

The  parts  of  the  capsule  of  frondose  n.. 
which  an  distinguished  by  particular  names,  are 

1.  The  turewut,  which  hears  the  leaves. 

2.  The  tetn,  or  fruitstalk,  which  goes  fron 
the  mi.' nil. 


Muscus  squamosus  terrestris.  Sec  Ly- 
copodium. 

MUSGKAVE.  William,  was  born  in  Somer- 
setshire, Ki57.  He  went  to  Oxford  with  the  in- 
tention of  studying  the  law;  but  he  afterwards 
adopted  the  medical  profession,  and  became  a 
Fellow  ol  the   Royi  'it  which  body  he 

ippointed  secretary  in  1684.  In  this  capacity 
he  edited  thi  Philosophical  Transaction!  for 
sometime      b<    likewise  eommunicati  I    -<  veral 

Jon  anatomical  and  physiological  subjects, 
ii  1 689  he  took  his  doctor's  degree,  and  became  a 
fellow  ol  tin  College  of  Physicians.  Not  long 
after  this  he  settled  at  Kxet.  r.  where  he  practised 
his  profession  with  considerabli  near- 

ly ID  years,  and  died  in  1721.  Beyond  the  circle 
of  his  practice  he  made  himsell  known  principal- 
ly by  nio  two  treatises  on  gom,  which  are  valua- 
ble works,  and  wen  several  times  reprinted.  He 
ua;>  also  a  distinguished  antiquary,  and  author  of 
several  learned  tracts  on  the  subjects  of  his  re- 
searches in  this  way. 

MU8HROOM.     See  Agaricus  campreslris. 

Mr  ma  pattr.«.     A  name  for  ruoxa. 

MUSK.     See  Moichiu, 

Musk,  artificial.  Let  three  fluid  drachms 
and  a  half  of  nitric  acid  be  gradually  dropped  on 
one  fluid  drachm  ol  rectified  oil  of  amber,  and 
well  mixed.  Let  it  stand  twenty-four  hours,  then 
wash  it  well,  first  in  cold,  and  tnejn  in  hot  water. 

■-nlved 
ii    four  ounces  ol  rectified  spirit,  forms  a  good 


A.    1  he  theca,  or  capsule  ,  the  dry  fructification     tincture,  of  which  the  mean  dose  is  twenty  min 


adhering  to  the  epea  of  the  frondose  stem 
\.  The  operculum  or  lid  found  in  thi 

5.  'in...  peristoma,    perutomium,  oi 

trhii  h  in  borders  the  opening  ol  the 

6.  The  calypfra,  the  veil,  placed  on  the  cap- 
■nlc    likl  shir  00   a   candle  ;    as   in 

num. 

7.  1  in     /'»,  iclurltitm,   a    slender   or    squamous 
membrane  ai  the  base  of  the  fruit-talk. 

H.  Tin    fimbria,  or  fringe,  ■  dentate  ring  of 
the  operculum,  bj  the  i  Lastic  lone  of  which  the 
iliim  is  di<plaoed. 
!i    The  epiph  ogmo,  ■  -lender  membrane  which 

is  in  Potytru  um. 
10.    The    ipkrongidium  or    columimla ;    the 
last  ci'liiinii  or  filament   which  passes  the  middle 
ol     tin-    i.ip.ule,   and    to    which    the    H 
bed. 


ims.  In  preparing  the  above,  great  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  washing  the  resin,  other- 
wise it  is  offensive  to  tin  sti  i 

.1/  . .  anei  bill.  Si  e  '•(/  anium  moschatum, 
Cucumis  mtlo. 

Muik-seea.     See  /'/biscus  abelmoxchus. 

Mt  sqi'itto.  A  variety  of  our  common  gnat, 
the  Cult  r  pipens  of  Linnaeus,  which,  in  the  \Vesl 
Indies,  produce  small  tumours  on  whatever  part 
they  settle  ami  bite,  attended  with  so  high  B  de- 
gree of  itching  and  inflammation,  that  thp  p«  i  -on 
cannot  refrain  front  scratching  ;  by  afreqaeni  re- 
petition of  which  he  not  uncommonly  occasion 
them  to  ulcerate,  particularly  if  he  is  of  arobu>t 
and  full  habit. 

MTJSSITE.     Diopside. 

HUSSENDA.  (The  vernacular  name  of  the 
original  species,  in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  which 
though  of  barbarous  origin,  has  obtained  unusual 


Mot  nd    in  the  hottest   and   coldest     suffrage.)  The  name  ol  a  genus  oi  plants.     < 

lnn.it.-       rhej    o.   •  \!  i'ii-  oi  life,     Pentandria;  Order,  Monogyjua. 

and,   altii    b  .over  their  MUSSENDA  PONDOSA.     Ray  attributes  a  cool- 

Their  beautiful     in<j  property  to  jii  infusion  or  decoction 
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$>Iaiit,  which  the  Indians  drink  by  the  name  of 
belt  son. 

MUST.  The  juice  of  the  grnpe,  composed  of 
r,  sugar,  jelfy,  gluten,  bitartrite  of  po- 

Sassa.     By  fermentation  it  tonus  wine. 

MUSTARD.     See  Sinapis. 

Mustard,  hedge.     See  Erysimum  alliaria. 

Mustard,  mithridrate.     See  Thlaspi. 

Mustard,  treacle.     See  Thlaspi. 

Mustard,  yellow.     See  Sin. pis. 

MUT1CUS.  (From  mutilus,  without  horns.) 
Beardless,  as  applied  to  the  arista  or  awn  of  plants. 
GlumcB  mutica,  beardless  husks.     See  Gtuma 

MUTITAS.  (From  mutus,  dumb.)  Dumb- 
ness. A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  Locales, 
and  order  Dysctnesia  ol  Cullen,  which  he  demies 
an  inability  of  articulation.  He  distinguishes 
three  species,  viz. 

1.  Mutitas  organica,  when  the  tongue  is  re- 
moved or  injured. 

2.  Mutitas  atonica,  arising  Ironi  an  affection  of 
the  nerves  of  the  organ. 

3.  Mutitas  surdorum^  depending  upon  being 
born  deal,  or  becoming  so  in  their  infantile 
years. 

AiUYS,  Wyer-YVilliam,  was  born  at  Steen- 
wyk  in  1681  His  lather  bung  a  physician,  he 
was  led  to  follow  the  same  profession,  and  at  16 
commenced  his  studies  ai  Leyden,  whence  he 
went  to  Utrecht,  and  took  Ins  degree  of  doctor  in 
1701.  He  settled  at  first  in  his  native  town,  and 
afterwards  removed  to  Arnheim,  where  he  prac- 
tised with  reputation.  In  1709  he  was  elected  to  the 
mathematical  chair  at  Franekev,  where  he  sub- 
sequently filled  also  those  pi  medicine,  chemistry 
and  botany.  The  House  of  Ojange  afterwards  re- 
tained him  as  consulting  physician,  with  a  con- 
siderable salary,  which  he  received  to  the  end  of 
his  life  in  1744.  He  had  been  live  times  rector  of 
the  university  ol  Franeker,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  ol  Ber- 
lin. His  writings  were  partly  medical,  partly 
philosophical.  Of  the  former  kind  was  a  disser- 
tation, highly  commending  the  use  of  sal  ammo- 
niac inintermitteuts  :  also  a  very  elaborate  inves- 
tigation of  the  structure  ol  muscles,  comprehend- 
ing an  account  of  all  that  had  been  previously  dis- 
covered on  the  subject. 

Mu'za.     See  Musa. 

MYACA'NTHA.  (From  tws,  a  mouse,  and 
aicavda,  a  thorn:  so  called  because  its  prickly 
leaves  are  used  to  cover  whatever  is  intended  to 
be  preserved  from  mice. )     See  Ruscus. 

Mya'gro.     See  Myagrum. 

Mya'gki'M.  (From  jxvia,  a  fly,  and  ayfitvta,  to 
seize,  because  Hies  are  caught  by  its  viscidity.)  A 
species  of  wild  mustard. 

My'ce.  (From  jxvu,  to  wink,  shut  up,  or  ob- 
struct.) 1.  A  winking,  closing,  or  obstruction. 
An  obsolete  term,  formerly  applied  to  the  eyes,,  to 
ulcers,  and  to  the  viscera,  especially  the  spleen, 
where  it  imports  obstructions. 

2.  In  surgery,  it  is  a  fungus,  such  as  arises  in 
ulcers  and  wounds. 

3.  Some  writers  speak  of  a  yellow  Vitriol,  which 

is  called  Myce. 

Mychthi'smos.  (From  jm(>,  to  mutter,  or 
»roan.)  In  Hippocrates,  it  is  a  sort  of  sighing, 
Sr  groaning  during  respiration,  whilst  the  air  is 
forced  out  of  the  lungs. 

Mycono'ides.  (From  jhj/ci?,  a  noise,  and 
u&ou  a  likeness.)  Applied  to  an  ulcer  lull  of 
raucue,  and  which  upon  pressure  emits  a  wheez- 
ing sound. 

lyiY'CTER.    The  nose. 

MYCTE'RES.    Mvicrnpis-    The  nostrils. 

Myde'sis.  (From  uviau,  to  abound  with 
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moisture.  It  imports,  in  general,  a  corruption  of 
any  part  from  a  redundant  moisture.  But  Galen 
applies  it  particularly  to  the  eye-lids. 

My'don.  (From  fivnao),  to  grow  putrid.)  Fun- 
gus or  putrid  flesh  in  a  fistulous  ulcer. 

MYDRIASIS.  (From  pv&uo,  to  abound  in 
moisture :  so  named  because  it  was  thought  to 
originate  in  redundant  moisture.)  A  disease  ol 
the  iris.  Too  great  a  dilatation  of  the  pupil  of 
the  eye,  with  or  without  a  defect  of  vision.  It  is 
known  by  the  pupil  always  appearing  of  the  same 
latitude  or  size  in  the  light.  The  species  of  my- 
driasis are, 

1 .  Mydriasis  amaurotica,  which,  for  the  most 
part,  but  not  always,  accompanies  an  amaurosis. 

2.  Mydriasis  hydrocephalic  a,  which  owes  its 
origin  to  an  hydrocephalus  internus,  or  dropsy  of 
the  ventricles  of  the  cerebrum.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon among  children,  and  is  the  most  certain 
diagnostic  of  the  disease. 

3.  Mydriasis  verminosa,  or  a  dilatation  of  the. 
pupil  from  saburra  and  worms  in  the  stomach  or 
small  intestines. 

4.  Mydriasis  a  synechia,  or  a  dilatation  of  the 
pupil,  with  a  concretion  ol  the  uvea  with  the  cap- 
sula  of  the  crystalline  lens. 

5.  Mydriasis  paralytica,  or  a  dilated  pupil, 
from  a  paralysis  of  the  orbicular  fibres  of  the  iris  : 
it  is  observed  in  paralytic  disorders,  and  from  the 
application  of  narcotics  to  the  eye. 

6.  Mydriasis  spasmodica,  from  a  spasm  of  the 
rectilineal  fibres  of  the  iris,  as  often  happens  in 
hysteric  and  spasmodic  diseases. 

7.  Mydriasis,  from  atony  of  the  iris,  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  which  is  a  large  cataract  dis- 
tending the  pupil  in  its  passing  when  extracted.  It 
vanishes  in  a  few  days  after  the  operation,  in  gen- 
eral ;  however,  it  may  remain  so  from  over  and 
long-continued  distension. 

IVIyla'cri.s.  (From  uv'Xri,  a  grind-stone  ;  so 
called  from  its  shape.)  The  patella,  or  knee-pan. 

My'le.     MvXr}.     I.  The  knee-pan. 

2.  A  mole  iu  the  uterus. 

MY'LO.  (From  fmAi7,  a  grinder  tooth.) 
Names  compounded  with  this  word  belong  to 
muscles,  which  arc  attached  near  the  grinders; 
such  as, 

Mylo-glossi.     Small  muscles  of  the  tongue. 

Mylo-hyoidetjs.  iMylo-kyoidien,  of  Dumas. 
This  muscle,  which  was  first  described  by  Fallo- 
pius,  is  so  called  from  its  origin  near  the  denies 
molares,  and  its  insertion  into  the  os  hyoides.  It 
is  a  thin,  flat  muscle,  situated  between  the  lower 
jaw  and  the  os  hyoides,  and  is  covered  by  th<  in- 
terior portion  ol  the  digastricus.  It  arises  fleshy, 
and  a  little  tendinous,  from  all  the  inner  surface 
of  the  lower  jaw,  as  far  back  as  the  insertion  of 
the  pterygoideus  internus,  or,  in  other  words, 
from  between  the  last  dens  molaris  and  the  middle 
of  the  chin,  where  it  joins  its  fellow,  to  Ibrm  one 
'lelly,  with  an  intermediate  tendinous  streak,  or 
linea  alba,  which  extends  from  the  chin  to  the 
os  hyoides,  where  both  muscles  are  inserted  into 
the  lower  edge  of  the  basis  of  that  bone.  This 
has  induced  Riolanus,  Winslow,  Albinus,  and 
others,  to  consider  it  as  a  single  penniform  mus- 
cle. Its  use  is  to  pull  the  os  hyoides  upwards,  for- 
wards, and  to  either  side. 

iMylo-pharyngeus.  See  Constrictor pha- 
ryngis  superior^. 

My'lon.     See  Staphyloma. 

MYOCE'PHALUM.  (From  pvift,  a  fly,  and 
Ktxpahj,  a  head :  from  its  resemblance  to  the  head 
of  a  fly. )     A  tumour  in  the  uvea  of  the  eye. 

MYOCOILI'TIS.     (From  pvs,  a  muscle,  and 
itoiXia,  a  belly. )    Inflammation  of  the  nans'-  I 
the  bellv. 
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klYODESOPSIA.     (From   ,„  («,  a  fly,  . 

•  ,  isdot^ifi  vision.)     A  disease  of  the 
in  which  the  person  leei  black  spot-,  an  ap- 
,  fire  of  tins,  cobwebs,  or  black  wool,  before 
/lis  ryes. 

MYOLOGY,  (Myotonia;  from  pvs,  a  mus- 
cle,  and  Xoyuq,  a   discourse.)     The  doctrine  of 

the  muscle  ..       Si  c  Muscle. 

MYO'IMA.  (From  Pi«,  to  wink,  and  wuV,  the 
eye.)  Near-sighted,  purblind.  The  myopes 
are  considered  those  persona  who  cannot  see  dis- 
tinctly above  twenty  inches.  The  myopia  is 
likewise  adjudged  to  all  those  who  cannot  see  at 
■  it,  or  nine  inches.  The  proximate  cause 
is  the  adunation  ol  ii  •  ■  rays  oflight  in  a  focus  be- 
fore the  retina.     The 

1.  Myopia,  from  too  great   a  com    kityof  tb 
cornea.  The  canse  of  this  convexity  is  eitnei 
nativity,  or  a  greater  secretion  of  the  aqueous  hu- 
mour :  hence  on  one  day  there  shall  be  a  greater 
myopia  than  on  another.      An  incipient  hydrooh- 
tJialnii.i  i-  the  orijrin  ol  this  myopia. 

2.  Myopia,  from  too  great  a  longitude  of  the 
bulb.  This  length  ol  the  bulb  is  native,  or  ac- 
quired from  a  congestion  of  the  humours  in  the 
eye  ;  hence  artificers  occupied  in  minute  objects, 
as  the  engraven  of  seals,  and  person*  reading 
much,  frequently  after  puberty  become   myopes. 

kfuopt'o,  from  too  great  a  convexity  of  the 
anterior  superficies  of  the  crystalline  lens.  This  is 
likewise   from  birth.     The  image  will  an  much 

sooner  be  formed   as   the   cornea    01   lens   is  more' 
\       This  perfectly  accounts  for  short-sight- 
,   but  an  anterior  too  great  convexity  of  the 
cornea  is  the  most  common  cause. 

4.  Myopia,  from  too  gnat  a  density  of  the  cor- 
nea, or  humours  of  the  eye.  Optics  teach  us,  by 
so  much  sooner  the  rays  of  light  are  forced  into  a 
focus,  as  tin  diaphanous  body  is  denser. 

5.  Myopia,  from  mydriasis,  or  too  dilated  a 
;uipil. 

Myopia  infantilis.    Infants  from  the  great 
convexity  Of  the  cornea,  are  often   myopes  ;   but 
•ices,  ;is  they  ad\ance  in  years,  they  per- 
objects  more  remotely,  by  the   cornea  be- 
coming less  convex. 

MY'Ol'S.  (From  /r  i,  to  wink,  and  wuV,  the 
eye.)  One  who  is  near-sighted. 
"MYOSIN.  Muwaij.  \  disease  of  the  eye 
which  consists  iii  ■  contraction  or  too  small  per- 
foration of  the  pupil.  It  is  "known  by  viewing 
the  diameter  of  the  pupil,  which  is  smaller  than 
usual,  and  remains  so  in  an  obscure  place,  where, 

naturally,  if  not  diseased,  it  dilates.     It  occa- 
weak  sight,    r  a  vision  thai  remains  only 

i    certain   number  ol     hours   in    the  day;    but,    it 

wholly  closed,  total  blindness.     The  species  of 

this  di-.irib  r  are, 

1.  Afyosis  ipatmodita.  which  is  observed  in 
the  hysteric,  hypochondriac,  and  in  other  -|'<- - 
modic  .mil  nervous  affections:  it  arises  from  a 

spasm  of  the  orbicular  (il.ro  of  the  iris. 

paralytica  arises  in  paralytic  dis- 
orders. 

il  injlammutoi  iu.  which  arises  from 
an  inflammation  ol  ths  ins  or  uvea,  as  in  the  in- 
ternal ophthalmia,  hypopiom,  or  wounded  i  | 

•  I.   Myorii,  from  an  accustomed  contraction  of 
the  pupil.      I  Ins  frequently  is  experienced  bj 
tbo,e    who    contemplate    very    minute    obj 
b\     persons    who    write  ;    bv  the   workers    of  line 

needle-work     and  bj  frequent  attention  to  uii- 
opii  il  inquiries. 

v,  in. iii  . i  defect  of  the  aqueous  hu- 
mour, a  u  tion. 

tj.  Myosin  naliva,  with  which  infants  are 
born. 
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7.  Myoti*  naturalis,  i3  a  coarctation  of  the 
pupil  by  light,  or  from  an  intense  examination  of 
the  minutest  objects.  These  coarctations  of 
the  pupil  are  temporary,  and  spontaneous  I  v 
vanish. 

MYOSITIS.  (From  m,  a  muscle.)  In- 
flammation of  a  muscle.  It  is  the  term  given 
by  Sagar  to  acute  rheumatism. 

MYOSO'TIS.  (Md{,  a  muscle,  and  ovf,  wto,-, 
an  ear  :  so  called  because  its  leaves  are  hairv, 
and  grow  longitudinally  like  the  ear  of  a  mouse",  > 
See  iluracium  pilosella. 

M  YOTOM  Y.  (  Myotomia  ;  from  pBj,  a  mus- 
cle, and  tc/ivo),  to  cut.)  The  dissection  of  the 
muscles. 

MY'RICA.  (A  name  borrowed  from  the  an- 
cient Greeks,  whose  uvfiiKij,  however,  appears  to 
be  the  Tamarix  gallica.)  The  name  of  a  genus 
or  family  of  plants.  Class,  Diacia ;  Order, 
Tetrandna. 

Myrica  cale.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
Dutch  myrtle  or  sweet  willow.  Myrtut  braban- 
tica,  Myrtut  unglica  ;  My,  tifolia  belgica  ; 
Gale  Gagel  ;  Itus  sylvestris ;  Acaron  ; 
Elteagn us ;  Eltsagn us  cordo ;  Chamalaagnus ; 
Dodonao.  The  leaves,  flowers,  and  seeds  of 
this  plant,  have  a  strong,  fragrant  smell,  and  a 
bitter  taste.  They  are  said  to  be  used  among 
the  common  people  for  destroying  moths  and  cu- 
taneous insects,  and  the  infusion  is  given  internal- 
ly as  a  stomachic  and  vermifuge. 

MYRICIN.  The  ingredient  of  wax  which 
remains  after  digestion  in  alkohol.  It  is  insoluble 
also  in  water  and  xther ;  but  very  soluble  in 
fixed  and  volatile  oils. 

MYKIOPHY  I.LO.N.  (From  uvp.os,  infinite, 
and  ipvWov,  a  leaf,  named  from  the  number  of  its 
leaves. )  The  milfoil  plant,  a  species  of  Achillea. 
See  Achillea  millefolium. 

MYRI'STICA.  The  name  of  a  genus  ol  plants 
in  the  Linnxan system.  Class,  Duteia;  Order, 
Monadelphia. 

Mtristica  aromatic a.  Swarfs  name  of 
the  nutmeg-tree. 

Mvkisik  a  M08CHATA.  The  systematic  name 
of  the    tree    which    produces    the    nutmeg   and 

1.  The  nutmeg,  Myristiea  nucleus;  Xtu 
moschfitii  ,  Nucista;  Nux  myristiea;  Chryso- 
balunus  Ualeui;  Unguentarta;  A$Mala; 
aromatica.  The  seed,  or  kernel,  of  the  Myris- 
tica—foliu  lanccolatus,  frurtu  glabro,  of  Lin- 
na  us.  It  is  a  spiec  that  is  well  known,  and  has 
been  long  used  both,  for  culinary  and  medical  pur- 
poses. Distilled  with  water  they  yield  a  large 
quantity  ol  essential  oil,  resembling  in  flavour 
the  spice  itself;  alter  the  distillation,  an  insipid 
sebaceous  matter  is  found  swimming  on  the 
water  ;  the  decoction,  inspissated,  gives  an  ex- 
tract of  an  unctuous,  vi  ry  slightly  bitterish  taste, 
ami  with  little  or  no  astrmgency.  Rectified  spirit 
extracts  the  whole  virtue  of  nutmegs,  by  infusion, 
and  elevates  \ery  little  of  it  in  distillation  ;  hence 
the  spirituous  extract  possesses  the  flavour  of  the 
spice  in  an  eminent  degree.  Nutmegs,  when 
heated,  yield  to  the  press  a  considerable  quantity 
of  limpid,  yellow  oil.  There  are  three  kinds  of 
unctii  us  substances,  called  oil  of  mace,  though 
r.  ally  expressed  from  the  nutmeg.  The  n* 
brought  from  the  East  Indie-,  in  ktone  jars  ;  this 
is  of  a  thick  consistence,  of  the  colour  of  mace, 
and  has  an  agreeable  fragrant  smell;  the  second 
sort,  winch  is  paler-coloured,  and  much  inferior 
in  quality,  comes  from  Holland,  in  solid  ma 
generally  flat,  and  of  a  square  figure  ;  the  third, 
which  is  the  worst  of  all,  and  usually  called  com- 
mon «il  of  mace,  i<  an   artificial  composition  "1 
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palm-oil,  and  the  like,  flavoured  with  a 
little  genuine  oil  of  nutmeg,  The  medicinal 
qualities  of  nutmeg  are  supposed  to  be  aromatic, 
anodyne,  stomachic,  and  astringent ;  and  hence 
it  has  been  much  used  in  diarrhoeas  and  dysen- 
teries. To  many  people,  the  aromatic  flavour 
of  nutmeg  is  very  agreeable;  they,  however, 
should  be  cautioned  not  to  use  it  in  large  quanti- 
ties, as  it  is  apt  to  affect  the  head,  and  even  to 
manifest  an  hypnotic  power  in  such  a  degree  as  to 
prove  extremely  dangerous.  Bontius  speaks  of 
this  as  a  frequent  occurrence  in  India  ;  and  Dr. 
Cullen  relates  a  remarkable  instance  of  this 
soporific  effect  of  nutmeg,  which  fell  under  bis 
own  observation  ;  and  hence  concludes  that  in 
apoplectic  and  paralytic  cases,  this  spice  may  be 
very  improper.  The  officinal  preparations  of 
nutmeg  are  a  spirit  and  an  essential  oil,  and  the 
nutmeg,  in  substance,  roasted  to  render  it  more 
astringent :  both  the  spice  itself  and  the  essential 
oil  enter  several  compositions,  as  the  confeclio 
aromatica,  spiritus  ammonia;  aromaticus,  &c. 

2.  Mace  is  the  middle  bark  of  the  nutmeg. 
A  thick,  tough,  reticulated,  unctuous  membrane, 
of  a  lively,  reddish-yellow-colour,  approaching 
to  that  of  saffron,  which  envelops  the  shell  of  the 
nutmeg.  The  mace,  when  fresh,  is  of  a  blood- 
red  colour,  and  acquires  its  yellow  hue  in  drying. 
It  is  dried  in  the  sun,  upon  hurdles  fixed  above 
one  another,  and  then,  it  is  said,  spinkled  with 
sea-water,  to  prevent  its  crumbling  in  carrying. 
It  has  a  pleasant,  aromatic  smell,  and  a  warm, 
bitterish,  moderately  pungent  taste.  It  is  in  com- 
mon use  as  a  grateful  spice,  and  appears  to  be 
in  its  general  qualities  nearly  similar  to  the  nut- 
meg. The  principal  difference  consists  in  the 
mace  being  much  warmer,  more  bitter,  less  unc- 
tuous, and  sitting  easier  on  weuk  stomachs. 
Mace  possesses  qualities  similar  to  those  of  nutmeg, 
but  is  less  astringent,  and  its  oil  is  supposed  to  be 
more  volatile  and  acrid. 

MTRiSTir.i  nux.      See  Myristica  moschala. 

Mtrme'cia.  (From  jtvpfx^,  a  pismire.)  A 
small  painful  wart,  of  the  size  and  shape  of  a  pis- 
mire.    See  Myrmecium. 

Mtrme'cium.  A  moist  soft  wart  about  the 
size  of  a  lupine,  with  a  broad  base,  deeply  root- 
ed, and  very  painful.  It  grows  on  the  palms  of 
the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet. 

Myro'copum.  (From  pvpov,  an  ointment, 
:md  Ko-og,  .labour.)  An  unguent  to  remove  las- 
situde. 

MYROBALAN.     See  Myrob alarms. 

MYROBA'LANUS.  (From  pnpos,  an  unguent, 
and  fiaXovo?,  a  nut :  so  called  because  it  was  for- 
merly used  in  ointments.)  A  niyrobalan.  A 
dried  fruit  of  the  plum  kind,  brought  from  the 
East  Indies.  All  the  myrobalans  have  an  un- 
pleasant, bitterish,  very  austere  taste,  and  strike 
an  inky  blackness  with  a  solution  of  steel.  They 
arc  said  to  have  a  gently  purgative  as  well  as  an 
astringent  and  corroborating  virtue.  In  this 
country  they  have  been  long  expunged  from 
the  pharmacopoeias.  Of  this  fruit  there  are 
several  species. 

Myroealanus  bellirica.  The  belliric  my- 
robalan.  The  fruit  is  of  a  yellowish-grey  colour, 
and  an  irregular  roundish  or  oblong  figure, 
-.ibout  an  inch  in  length,  and  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  thick. 

Mtrobalanus  chebula.  The  chebule  my- 
robalan.  This  resembles  the  yellow  in  figure 
and  ridges,  but  is  larger,  of  a  darker  colour, 
inclining  to  brown  or  blackish,  and  has  a 
thicker  pulp. 

Mtrobalanustitrina.    Yellow  mvrobalan. 
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This  fruit  is  somewhat  longer  than  the  belliric. 
with  generally  five  large  longitudinal  ridges,  and 
as  many  smaller  between  them,  somewhat  pointed 
at  both  <>nds. 

Mtrobalanus  emblica.  The  emblic  myro- 
balan  is  of  a  dark  blackish-grey  colour,  roundish, 
about  half  an  inch  thick,  with  six  hexagonal 
faces,  opening  from  one  another. 

Mtrobalanus  indica.  The  Indian  or  black 
myrobalan,  of  a  deep  black  colour,  oblong,  oc- 
tangular, differing  from  all  the  others  in  having 
no  stone,  or  only  the  rudiments  of  one,  from 
which  circumstance  they  are  supposed  to  have 
been  gathered  before  maturity. 

Mt'rov.  (From  pvpw,  to  flow.)  An  oint- 
ment, medicated  oil,  or  unguent. 

Mtropht'llum.  Millefolium  aqualicum. 
Water-fennel.     It  is  said  to  be  vulnerary. 

MYRO'XYLON.  (From  pvpov,  an  ointment, 
and  (vAor,  wood.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Diandria ; 
Order,  Monoqyniu. 

Mtroxtlon  peruiferum.  The  systematic- 
name  of  the  tree  which  gives  out  the  Peruvian 
balsam.  Balsamum  peril vianvm ;  Putzochill ; 
Indian,  Mexican,  and  American  balsam;  Car- 
bareiba,  is  the  name  of  the  tree  from  which,  ac- 
cording to  Piso  and  Ray,  it  is  taken.  It  is  the 
Myroxylon  peruiferum,  of  Linnxus,  which  grows 
in  the  warmest  provinces  of  South  America,  and 
is  remarkable  for  its  elegant  appearance.  Every 
part  of  the  tree  abounds  with  a  resinous  juice ; 
even  the  leaves  being  full  of  transparent  resinons 
points,  like  those  of  the  orange-tree. 

Balsam  of  Peru  is  ef  three  kinds ;  or  rather, 
it  is  one  and  the  same  balsam,  having  three  seve- 
ral names:  1.  The  balsam  of  incision;  2.  The 
dry  balsam  ;  3.  The  balsam  of  lotion.  The 
virtues  of  this  balsam,  as  a  cordial,  pectoral,  and 
restorative,  stimulant,  and  tonic,  are  by  some 
thought  to  be  very  great.  It  is  given  with  ad- 
vantage from  5  to  10  or  15  drops  for  a  dose,  in 
dyspepsia,  atonic  gout,  in  consumptions,  asthmas, 
nephritic  complaints,  obstructions  of  the  viscera, 
and  suppressions  of  the  menses.  It  is  best  taken 
dropped  upon  sugar.  The  yolk  of  an  egg,  or 
mucilage  of  gum-arabic,  will,  indeed,  dissolve  it ; 
it  may,  by  that  way,  be  made  into  an  emulsion  ; 
and  it  is  less  acrid  in  that  form  than  when  taken 
singly.  It  is  often  made  an  ingredient  in  boluses 
and  electuaries,  and  enters  into  two  of  the  offi- 
cinal compositions  :  the  tinctura  balsami  Peru- 
vian! composita,  and  the  trochisci  glycyrrhizy. 
Externally,  it  is  recommended  as  an  useful  appli- 
cation to  relaxed  ulcers,  not  disposed  to  heal. 

MY'RRHA.  (A  Hebrew  word.  Also  called 
stacte,  and  the  worst  sort  ergasma. )  A  botanical 
specimen  of  the  tree  which  affords  this  gum  resin 
has  not  yet  been  obtained  ;  but  from  the  account 
of  Bruce,  who  says  it  very  much  resembles  the 
Aracia  vera  of  Linnaeus,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  in  referring  it  to  that  genus,  especially  as  if 
corresponds  with  the  description  of  the  tree  given 
by  Dioscorides.  The  tree  that  affords  the  myrrh, 
which  is  obtained  by  incision,  grows  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Arabia  Felix,  and  in  that  part 
of  Abyssinia  which  is  situated  near  the  Red  Sea, 
and  is  called  by  Bruce,  Troglodyte.  Good 
myrrh  is  of  a  turbid  black-red  colour,  solid  and 
heavy,  of  a  peculiar  smell,  and  bitter  taste.  Its 
medicinal  effects  are  warm,  corroborant,  and 
antiseptic  ;  it  has  been  given  as  an  emmenagogue 
in  doses  from  5  to  20  grains  :  it  is  also  given  in 
cachexies,  and  applied  externally  as  an  antisep- 
tic and  vulnerary.  In  doses  of  half  a  drachm, 
Dr.  Cullen  remarks  that  it  heated  the  «tomafli 


...a,  and  agreed  with  thebalsan 
ling  the  urinary  passages.  It  has  lately 
■  .line  iiinrc  into  use  as  a  tonic  in  hectical  cases, 
.ikI  is  said  to  prove  leas  beatina  than  moat  other 
medicines  ol  Out  class.  Myi  h  lit  nlves  almost 
totally  in  boiling  water,  bol  liquor  cools, 

ihe  resinous  matter  subeidi  Rectified  spirit 
dissolves  less  of  this  concrete  than  water  ;  but 
extract!  more  perfectly  that  part  in  which  its 
bitterness,  virtues,  anil  flavour  reside  ;  the  resi- 
nous matter  which  water  leaves  undissolved  is 
very  bitter,  but  the  jumiiiy  matter  which  spirit 
leaves  undissolved  is  insipid,  the  ipirltOOtU  solu- 
tion containing  all  the  active  part  of  the  myrrh  : 
n  is  applied  to  ulcers,  and  other  external  affec- 
tion! of  a  putrid  tend   ncy  ;  and  also 

I,  for  the  teeth  and  gums.     There  are 
.  preparations  of  this  drug  in  the  London 
and  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeias. 

Mtbrhi'ne.  (From  pvppa,  myrrh :  so  called 
because  it  smells  like  myrrh.)  The  common 
myrtle,     See  ISlurlus  coin,. 

Kitius.  (From  pvppa,  myrrh:  so  named 
from  its  myrrh-like  smell.)  Sweet  cicely.  See 
Scandix  wlorutu. 

.MvKSiNfEL.t'uM.  (From  uvpatvn,  the  myrtle, 
and  i\atov,  oil.)     Oil  of  myrtle. 

Myrtaca'ntha.     (From  uvpros, a  myrtle,  and 
la,  a   thorn  :   so    called   from   its  likeness   to 
myrtle,  and  from  its  prickly  leaves.)     Butcher's 
broom.      <ee  Huxcus. 

Mi  n  1 1  daM'm.      (From  /jvproj,   the    myrtle. 
\n  excrescence  growing  on  ;  jit  trunk  of  themyr- 
:  i  used  as  an  astringent. 

Mi/i  tifurm  caruncles.  See  Camnculee  myr- 
tiformei. 

Myrliform   glands.      Sec   Caruncula    myr- 

'.MYHTI'LLUS.     See  Vaccinium  myrtillus. 
MYRTLE.     SteMyrtut. 
Myrtle,  Dutch.     See  Myrica  gale, 
MTRTO  CHEILIDES.      (From  pvproV,  the  clito- 
ris, and  yciXo;,  a  lip.)     The  nymph*  of  the  fe- 
male pudenda. 

Ml'RTON.     The  clitoris. 
Ml'RTCM.     (From  ^epros,  a  myrtle.)    A  little 
prominence  in  the  pudenda  of  women,  resembling 
..  mirtle-berry.     It  also  means  the  clitoris. 

KTl's.     (Prom  pvppa,  myrrh,  because  of 

oit  11,  or  from  Myrrha,  a  virgin,  who  was 

:  idled  to   hare   been  turned   into  '.his  tree.)     1. 

The  name  of  a  genus  ol  plantain  the  Linneean 

ystem.      Class,    fooeandritt ;    Order,     Mbno- 
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■  1  name  ol  the  myrtli 
Mii.it  i  brabanticA.     See  Myrica  gale. 

M.TRTCS  CARTOPHTLLATA.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  tree  which  affords  the  clove  bark. 
Cassia  caryophyllata.  The  bark  of  this  tree, 
Myrttu—pedunculia  trifido-multijloru,  foliii 
ovatts,  ot  Linnaeus,  is  a  warm  aromatic,  of  the 
smell  of  clove  spice,  but  weaktr,  and  with  a 
little  admixture  oi  the  cinnamon  flavour.  It  may 
be  used  with  the  same  views  as  cloves,  or  cin- 
namon. 

MTRTtTa  communis.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  common  na] 

MlRTUSCOMMl  I  ITALICA.  Ojymyr: :. 
Oxymyrsine.  The  berries  of  this  plant  are  re- 
commended in  alvine  and  uterine  fluxes,  and 
other  disorders  from  relaxation  and  debility. 
They  have  a  ronghish,  and  not  unpleasant  ...sie, 
and  appeal  to  be  moderately  astringent  and 
corroborant,  partaking  also  of  aromatic  ipiaiities. 
»Ivkti:s  1-imkxta.  The  systematic  name  ol 
the  tree  which  bears  the  Jamaica  pepper,  or  all- 
spice. Pimento,  Piper  caryophyllutum;  Coc- 
culi  Indi  aromatici ;  Piper  chiapa  ;  Amomiim 
pimenta ;  CaryophylluB  aromuticus  ;  Caryo- 
phylltm  americanus ;  Piper  odoratum  jamai- 
cense.  Myrtus—floribu  <<  trichntoma-paniculu- 
tis,  folii.s  oblongo-lanceolatit,  of  Linncus 
'I  his  ipice,  which  was  first  brought  over  for  die- 
tetic uses,  has  been  long  employed  in  the  shops 
as  a  succedaneum  to  the  more  costly  oriental 
aroinatics  :  it  is  moderately  warm,  of  an  agree- 
able flavour,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  a  mix- 
ture of  cloves,  cinnamon,  and  nutmegs.  Both 
pharmacopoeias  direct  an  aqueous  and  s,  irituou 
distillation  to  be  made  from  these  lurries;  and 
the  Edinburgh  College  orders  the  Oleum  > 
tiale  piperis  jamaicensi*. 

iMY'STAX.         The    hair    which    forms    the 
beard  in    man,  on   each  side  the  upper  lip. 
Capillut. 

Myu'rus.  An  epithet  for  n  sort  of  sinking 
pulse,  when  the  second  stroke  is  less  than  the 
first,  the  third  than  the  second,  &c.  Of  this 
there  are  two  kinds  :  the  first  is  when  the  pulsi 
so  sinks  as  not  to  rise  again  ;  the  other,  when  it 
returns  again,  and  ri.ses  in  some  degree.  Both 
are  esteemed  bail  presages. 

Ah  xosaiu  o'ma.  (From  ftvfo,  mucus,  and 
aap£,  flesh. )  Mucocarncus.  A  tumour  which 
is  partly  fleshy  and  partly  mucous. 

Mt'xter.  (From  i>vfa,  the  mucus  of  tlw 
nose.)     The  nose  or  nostril. 


N. 


N. 


(•    In  prescriptions  this  letter  is  a  contraction 
i  ir  tvi'iii  ro,  in  number. 
N  U'KIYi;.     See  Talcite. 
N  v  i  ii.      An  ibsccss  of  the  br<  asl 
S  LDLESTEIN.      in  ore  of  Titanium. 

\a'IH'<  KM.      A  uterine  mole. 
\   1.  \  I   V  DD.)      A  natural  mark, 

snot,  Of  blemish. 

Macula     matrui*  ; 
Stigma  i     Mit.urilis.       A    mother's    mark.      A 

-    born 


with  them,  and  which  is   said  to  be  product 
the  longing  of  the  mother  tor  particular  things, 
or    her   aversion   to    them;    hence    these   marks 
resemble  mulberries,  strawberries,  grapes,  pines, 
bacon,  ^.c. 

Na'i  corona.     A  name  of  the  cowagc. 

NAIL.       See   UngVM. 

Na'kir.     According  to  Schenkius  this  m 
wandering  pains  of  the  limbs. 

NANCEIC      \>II>.         Acidum    nancei*wn. 
Zumic  acid.     "  ^  •  ;  hv  Bracoanot,  ir 
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honour  of  the  town  of  Nancy,  where  he  lives. 
He  discovered  it  in  many  acescent  vegetable  sub- 
stances ;  in  sour  rice ;  in  putrefied  juice  of  beet- 
root ;  in  sour  decoction  of  carrots,  peas,  &c.  He 
imagines  that  this  acid  is  generated  at  the  same 
time  as  vinegar  in  organic  substances,  when  they 
become  sour.  It  is  without  colour,  does  not  crys- 
tallise, and  has  a  very  acid  taste. 

He  concentrates  the  soured  juice  of  the  beet- 
root till  it  becomes  almost  solid,  digests  it  with 
alkohol,  and  evaporates  the  alkoholic  solution 
to  the  consistence  of  syrup.  He  dilutes  this 
with  water,  and  throws  into  it  carbonate  of  zinc 
till  it  be  saturated.  He  passes  the  liquid  through 
a  filter,  and  evaporates  till  a  pellicle  appears. 
The  combination  of  the  new  acid  with  oxide  of 
zinc  crystallises.  Alter  a  second  crystallisation, 
he  redissolves  it  in  water,  pours  in  an  excess  of 
water  of  barytes,  decomposes  by  sulphuric  acid 
the  barytic  salt  formed,  separates  the  deposit 
by  a  filter,  and  obtains,  by  evaporation,  the  new 
acid  pure. 

It  forms  with  alumina  a  salt  resembling  gum, 
and  with  magnesia  one  unalterable  in  (he  air,  in 
little  granular  crystals,  soluble  in  25  parts  of  wa- 
ter at  66°  Fahr. ;  with  potassa  and  soda  it  forms 
uncrystallisable  salts,  deliquescent  and  soluble 
in  alkohol ;  with  lime  and  strontites,  soluble 
granular  salts  ;  with  barytes,  an  uncrystallisable 
nondeliquescent  salt,  having  the  aspect  of  gum  ; 
with  white  oxide  of  manganese,' a  salt  which 
crystallises  in  tetrahedral  prisms,  soluble  in  12 
parts  of  water  at  60°  ;  with  oxide  of  zinc,  a  salt 
crystallising  in  square  prisms,  terminated  by 
summits  obliquely  truncated,  soluble  in  50  parts 
of  water  at  66° ;  with  iron,  a  salt  crystallising 
in  slender  four-sided  needles,  of  sparing  solubility, 
and  not  changing  in  the  air  ;  with  red  oxide  of 
iron,  a  white  noncrystallising  salt  ;  with  oxide 
of  tin,  a  salt  crystallising  in  wedge-form  octahe- 
drons ;  with  oxide  of  lead,  an  uncrystallisable 
salt,  not  deliquescent,  and  resembling  a  gum  ; 
with  black  oxide  of  mercury,  a  very  soluble  salt, 
which  crystallises  iu  needles." 

NAPE'LLUS.  (A  diminutive  of  napus  :  so 
called  because  it  has  a  bulbous  root  like  that  of 
the  napus.)     See  Aconitum. 

Na'ph;e  flokes.  Orange  flowers  are  some- 
times so  called.     Sec  Citrus  aurantium. 

NA'PHTHA.  (Naplha,  a.  f.  ;  va<pOa.)  A 
native  combustible  liquid  of  a  yellowish  white 
colour,  perfectly  fluid  and  shining.  It  feels 
greasy,  and  exhales  an  agreeable  bituminous 
smell.  It  occurs  in  considerable  springs  on  the 
shores  of  the  Caspian  se^,  in  Sicily,  and  Italy. 
It  is  used  instead  of  oil,  and  differs  from  petro- 
leum obtained  by  distilling  coai  only  by  its 
greater  purity  and  lightness.  This  flui<;  has 
been  used  as  an  external  application  for  re- 
moving old  pains,  nervous  disorders,  such  as 
cramps,  contractions  of  the  limbs,  paralytic  af- 
fections, &c. 

Nafhtka  vjtrioli.      See   JEther   sulphu- 
ricus. 
Napifo'lia.    Bore  cole.     See  Brassica. 
Na'pium.     See  Lapsana  communis. 
NA'PUS.     See  Brassica  napus. 
Napus  dulcis.     See  Brassica  rapa. 
Napus  sylvestris.     See  Brassica  rapa. 
Narca'phthum.    A  name  of  the  cordial  con- 
fection. 

NARCI'SSUS.  A  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnsan  system.  Class,  Hexandria ;  Order, 
Monogynia. 

NARCO'SIS.      (From    rap/cow,   to    stupify.) 
Stupefaction,  stupor,  numbness. 
NARCOTIC.       (Narcotictis;    from   utpKooi. 
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to  stupify.)     A  medicine  which  has  the  po\ 
procuring  sleep.     See  Anodyne. 

N  \KCOTINE.  The  active  principle  of  nar- 
cotic vegetables.     See  Opium. 

NARD.     See  Valeriana  celtica. 

JYard,  Indian.     See  Andropogon  nardus. 

Nardo'stachys.  (From  vapiot,  spikenard, 
and  <?ax?s,  sage.)  A  species  of  wild  sage  resem- 
bling spikenard  in  its  leaves  and  smell. 

NA'RDUS.  (From  nard,  Syrian.)  Spike- 
nard. 

Nardus  celtica.     Valeriana  celtica. 

Nardus  indica.      See  Andropogon  nardus. 

Nardus  italica.  The  lavendula  spica  of 
Linnaeus. 

Nardus  Montana.  An  old  name  of  asara- 
bacca.     See  Asarum  europeum. 

Nardus  rustica.  An  old  name  of  the  asara- 
bacca.     See  Asarum  europeum. 

Narifuso'ria.  (From  narcs,  the  nostrils, 
and  fundo,  to  pour. )  Medicines  dropped  into 
the  nostrils,  ; 

NA'RIS.  The  nostril.  The  cavity  of  the  nos- 
trils is  of  a  pyramidal  figure,  and  is  situated  un- 
der the  anterior  part  of  the  cranium,  in  the  middle 
of  the  face.  The  two  nostrils  are  composed  of 
fourteen  bones,  viz.  the  frontal,  two  maxillary, 
two  nasal,  two  lachrymal,  two  inferioi  spongy, 
the  sphenoid,  the  vomer,  the  ethmoid,  and  two 
palatine  bones,  which  form  several  eminences 
and  cavities.  The  eminences  are  the  septum  na- 
rium,  the  cavernous  substance  of  the  ethmoid 
bone,  called  the  superior  concha;,  and  the  inferior 
spongy  bones.  The  cavities  are  three  pair  of  pi- 
tuitary sinuses,  namely,  the  frontal,  sphenoid  and 
maxillary  ;  the  anterior  and  posterior  foramina  ol 
the  nostrils  ;  the  ductus  casalis,  the  sphenopala- 
tine foramina,  and  anterior  palatine  foramkia. 
All  these  parts  are  covered  with  periosteum,  and 
a  pituitary  membrane  which  secretes  the  mucus  of 
the  nostrils.  The  arteries  of  this  cavuy  are 
branches  of  the  internal  maxillary.  The  veins 
empty  themselves  into  the  internal  jugulars.  The 
nerves  are  branches  of  the  olfactory,  ophthalmic, 
and  superior  maxillary.  The  use  of  the  nostril- 
is  for  smelling,  respiration,  and  speech. 

Naris  compressor.     See  Compressornaris. 

Na'rta.  (Napra,  ex  nardi  odore,  from  its 
smell.)     A  plant  used  in  ointments. 

Nartue'cja.  (From  Narthecis,  the  island 
where  it  flourished. )  IVarthex.  A  kind  of  fennel. 

NASALIS.  (From  nasus,  the  nose.)  Apper- 
pertaining  to  the  nose. 

Nasalis  labii  superioris.  See  Orbicularis 
oris. 

Nasa'rium.  (From  nasus,  the  nose.)  The 
mucus  of  the  ni  se. 

Nasca'le.  (From  nasus,  the  nose.  A  wood 
or  cotton  pessary  for  the  nose. 

JN.    <      PHTHUM.     Cordial  confection. 

Nasi  DEt  RESSOR  See  Depressor  labii  supe- 
rioris  aleeque  nasi. 

Nasi  ossa.  The  two  si  as  "  bopps  of  the  nose 
that  are  so  termed  form  the  brn'-c  nose.  In 

figure  they  are  quadrangular  and  oblong. 

NASTU'RTIUM.  (Quod nasumtorqueat,  be- 
cause  the  seed,  when  bruising,  irritates  the  nose. ) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linua;an 
system.  Class,  Tetradynamia  ;  Order,  Siti- 
quosa. 

Nasturtium  aquaticum.  See  Sisymbrium 
nasturtium. 

Nasturtium  iiortense.  See  Lepidium  sa- 
tivum. 

Nasturtium  indicu.m.  See  Tropaohm 
majus. 

NA'SUS.    The  n< 
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Na  i  a.  Natla.  A  species  ol  wen  with  sleu- 
>ler  pendent  neck.  Linnaeus  speaks  of  it  as  rooted 
m  a  moscle. 

N  \  I' ANN.  (From  nalo,  to  swim.)  Floating 
on  the  surface  ol  the  water:  applied  to  leaves,  in 
opposition  to  those  which  are  naturally  under, 
and  different,  and  are  called  deiuersed,  immersed, 
and  submersed :  as  in  I'otamogelon  natatu. 

NA  TES  (From  nalo,  to  How  ;  because  the 
excrement*  are  discharged  from  them. )  1.  The 
buttocks,  or  the  fleshy  parts  upon  whicli  we  sit. 

2.  Two  of  the  eminences,  called  tubercula  quad- 
ligemina,  of  the  brain,  arc  so  named  from  their 
i  r-i  imblance. 

Nates  i  ERKBEI.  Sec  Tubercula  quadrige- 
mina. 

NATKOLITE.  A  sub-species  of  prismatic 
zeolite,  or  mesotyps. 

N  VTKON.  (So  called  from  Natron,  a  lake 
in  Jud;ia,  where  it  was  produced.)  Nalrum. 
1.  The  name  formerly  given  to  the  alkali,  now 
Colled  soda.     See  Soda. 

\  native  salt,  which  is  found  crystallised  in 
Egypt,  in  the  lake  called  Natron,  and  m  other 
hot  countries,  in  sands  surrounding  lakes  of  salt 
water.  It  is  an  impure  subcarbonate  oi  soda,  and 
there  are  two    kinds  of  it,  the   common  and    the 

radiated. 

3.  The  name  ol  an  impure  subcarbonate  of  soda, 
obtained  by  burning  various  marine  plants.  See 
Soda. 

Natron  muriatum.     See  Soda  murias. 

Natron  1'r.ei'aratum.  Sec  Soda; tub-cur- 
honas. 

Natron  tart arisatlm.  See  Sodatartari- 
\ii  I  a. 

Natron  mtrioi. a  ii.'M.     See  Soda  sulphas. 

Na'tul.E.  (Diminutive  id  notes,  the  liut- 
tocks;  so  called  from  their  resemblance.)  The 
two  uppermost  of  lour  small  eminences  of  the 
brain.     See  Tubercula  quadrigemina. 

NATURAL.     Appertaining  to  nature. 

NATURAL  actions.  Ihose  functions  by 
which  the  body  is  preserved  ;  as  hunger,  thirst, 
&0.      See  Actions. 

Natural  history.  A  description  of  the  na- 
tural products  ol  the  earth,  water,  or  air  ;  ex.  gr. 
•pcasts,  birds,  fish,  insects,  worms,  plants,  metals, 
minerals,  and  fossils  ;  together  with  such  extraor- 
dinary phenomena  as  St  any  time  appear  iu  the 
material  world,  as  meteors,  monsters,  &c. 

Natural  orders.  A  division  or  arrange- 
ment ol  plants,  from  their  external  habits  or  char- 
acters.    They  arc, 

I.  Contfera.  24.  Papilionacea. 

Amintacea.  26.  Tomentacea. 

<  'ompotita,  -6.  Multitiliqum. 

4.  Aggregates.  -">■  Senlicoste. 

5.  Conglomerata.         tB.Pomacea. 

6.  Umbellate*  &  Hetpertda. 

7.  Htdtracete.  30.  Succulenta. 

unnlaceee.  31    Coin  mmf era 

9.  Sltttata.  32.  OrutnoMi. 

10.  i'i/  3j.  (  aryophylLe. 

11.  I'ucurbitacea.  34.  Votycanthema* 
[Z.  Lurid*.  35.  Ascirodea. 

[S.  Ctanpanaetms  .        36.  Vondunata. 
il.  Comorta.  37.  Dwnout, 

IrihilaUe. 
incite.  39.  Tricocca. 

40.  Oleracea. 

41.  Seabridte. 
I'i    VttiicillaUg.               4t.   Uupiccula. 
JO.  Pi  i sonata.                 13.  I 

21.  Rhoeadtm.  44.  Scetaminee 

-1.  l'ntnmini  o  .  l.ihncea. 
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47.  Titpctuloidea.  52.  FUii 

48.  Orchidia-.  53.  Musci. 

49.  Culamaria.  54.  Alga. 

50.  Gramina.  55.  Fungi. 

51.  Palmee. 

Natural  philosophy.  Physics.  Tin 
science  which  considers  the  properties  of  natural 
bodies  and  their  mutual  actions  on  one  another, 
being  contrasted  with  moral  philosophy  or  ethics, 
v.  1  ich  treats  of  the  phenomena  of  mind  and  rules 
of  morality. 

NATURA'UIA.  (From  natura,  nature.) 
The  parts  of  generation. 

NATURE*  (Natura;  from  nascor,  natue.) 
A  term  variously  used. 

1.  It  is  most  frequently  employed  to  express 
the  system  of  the  world,  the  assemblage  of  all 
created  beings,  and  in  this  case  is  synonymous 
with  world,  or  universe. 

2.  That  power  which  is  said  to  be  diffused 
throughout  the  creation,  moving  and  acting  in  all 
bodies,  and  giving  them  certain  properties.  In 
this  last  sense,  when  a  personified  being  is  meant, 
nature  is  nothing  else  but  God,  acting  himself, 
and  according  to  certain  laws  which  he  himself 
has  fixed.  According  to  the  supposition  of  some, 
however,  the  principle  called  nature  is  a  power 
delegated  by  the  Creator  ;  a^  it  were,  a  mddlc 
being  between  God  and  created  things,  which  has 
been  styled  Annua  mundi ;  but  it  docs  not  ap- 
pear that  there  is  any  foundation  for  thi^  iivpoth- 
esis,  or  that  anything  is  explained  by  referring 
the  whole  series  if  second  causes  to  an  interme- 
diate principle,  instead  of  to  one  universal  agent. 

3.  In  medical  writings,  the  expression  nature 
is  usually  taken  for  the  aggregate  of  powers  be- 
longing to  any  body,  especially  a  living  one;  as 
wl  ii  physicians  say  that,  in  such  a  disease,  na- 
ture, left  to  herself,  will  perform  the  tore.  It 
may  be  proper  here  to  observe,  with  regard  to 
this  phrase  of  leaving  the  cure  to  nature  that 
there  is  a  wide  difference  between  suspending  for 
a  time  all  interference  with  the  vital  processes, 
and  neglecting  a  disease  ;  although  to  those  who 
are  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  medicine,  these 
appear  to  be  the  same  thing. 

It  would  be  the  perfection  of  this  science  to 
ascertain  upon  what  causes  healthy  and  diseased 
actions  depend,  and,  and  to  what  extent  either 
can  be  affected  by  human  agency ;  but  at  present 
the  judicious  physician  never  aims  at  a  cure  inde- 
pendently of  the  original  powers  of  the  system, 
but  rather  seeks  to  call  them  into  action,  or,  at 
most,  to  assist  when  the  inherent  elasticity  of  the 
vital  functions  is  insufficient  to  recover  them  from 
the  oppression  of  disease.  As,  lor  example,  wheiv 
we  allow  a  wound  to  heal  by  '.nc  first  intention, 
or  restore  the  digestive  functions  by  obi  uing  a 
man  to  attend  to  the  rules  of  diet  and  exercise, 
&c.  upon  which  health  depends  ;  we  call  upon 
the  restorative  powers  of  Nature,  because  art, 
that  is  to  say,  human  ingenuity,  can  supply  nothing 
equivalent  *  ■  again,  when  in  the  treatmen'  of  a 
diseased  joint,  n  ••  is  enjoin  •!  it  .,ue  period  on 
account  of  inflammation,  an.  perhaps  motion  is 
ordered  at  another,  to  keep  up  the  proper  uses  of 
the  part,  we  show  the  importance  of  alternately 
interfering  and  looking  on,  as  we  judge  it  proper 
to  check  the  tendency  of  vital  actions,  or  to 
trust  entirely  to  them.  While  to  those  who  are  « 
ignorant  of"  these  principles,  the  practitioner, 
when  really  exercising  his  greatest  skill,  is  sup- 
posed  to  be  idle. 

NAU'SEA.     (Nmotii;  from  vans,  a ahip  :  be- 
cause it  is  a  sensation  similar  to  that  which  people 
iling  in  a  ship.)     .Xausiosis  .- 
Xii'ttia.    An  mclinati  >n  to  vomit  without  effect 
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nig  n  ;  also  a  disgust  of  food  approaching  to  \  om- 
iting.  It  is  an  attendant  on  cardialgia,  and  a  va- 
riety of  other  disorders,  pregnancy,  &c.  occasion- 
ing an  aversion  for  food,  an  increase  of  saliva, 
disgusted  ideas  at  the  sight  of  various  objects, 
loss  of  appetite,  debility,  &c. 

Nausio'sis.  See  Nausea. 

Nau'tia.     See  Nausea. 

NAU'TICUS.  {Nauticus,  a  sailor:  so  called 
from  the  use  which  sailors  make  of  it  in  climbing 
ropes. )  A  muscle  of  the  leg,  exerted  in  climb- 
ing up. 

NAVEW.     See  Brassica  rapa. 

Navew,  garden.     See  Brassica  rapa. 

Navew,  sioeet.     See  Brassica  rapa. 

NAVICULA'RE  OS.  Naviformis  ;  Navicu- 
lars ;  Os  scaphoides ;  Cymba.  A  bone  of  the 
carpus  and  tarsus  is  so  called,  from  its  supposed 
resemblance  to  a  boat. 

Navicula'ris.  (From  navicula,  a  little 
boat.)     See  Naviculare  os. 

Navifo'ruis.     See  Naviculare  os. 

NEAPOLITAN.  (From  Neapolis,  or  Napta, 
because  it  was  said  to  have  been  first  discovered 
at  Naples,  wheu  the  French  wen-  in  possession 
of  it.)  The  venereal  disease  was  once  so  called. 
NE'BULA.  vFrom  vr^itXi;.)  1.  A  cloudy  spot 
in  the  cornea  of  the  eye. 

2.  The  cloud-like  appearance  in  the  urine,  af- 
ter it  has  been  a  little  time  at  rest. 

NECK.  Collum.  The  parts  which  form  the 
neck  are  divided  into  external  and  internal.  The 
external  parts  are  the  common  integuments, 
several  muscles,  eight  pair  of  cervical  nerves, 
the  eighth  pair  of  nerves  of  the  cerebrum, 
stnd  the  great  intercostal  nerve :  the  two  car- 
otid arteries,  the  two  external  jugular  veins,  and 
the  two  internal  ;  the  glands  of  the  neck, 
viz.  the  jugular,  submaxillary,  cervical,  and 
thyroid.  The  internal  parts  are  the  fauces,  pha- 
rynx, oesophagus,  larynx,  and  trachea.  The  bones 
of  the  neck  are  the  seven  cervical  vertebrae. 
.  NECRO'SIS.  (From  vcKpc<o,  to  destroy.) 
This  word,  the  strict  meaning  of  which  is  only 
mortification,_  is,  by  the  general  consent  of  sur- 
geons, confined  to  an  affection  of  the  bones.  The 
death  of  parts  of  bones  was  not  distinguished 
from  caries,  by  the  ancients.  However,  necrosis 
and  caries  are  essentially  different ;  for  in  the  first, 
the  effected  part  of  the  bone  is  deprived  of  the 
vital  principle  ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  when  it  is 
simply  carious.  Caries  is  very  analogous  to  ul- 
ceration, while  necrosis  is  exactly  similar  to  mor- 
tification of  the  soft  parts. 

Necrosis  ustilaginea.  A  painful  convul- 
sive contraction  of  the  limbs.     See  Raphania. 

NE'CTAR      Nt/crop.     A  wine  made  of  honey. 

NECTARIUM.  The  nectary.  An  acciden- 
tal part  of  a  flower  which  does  not  come  under 
the  description  of  any  of  its  organs.  It  may  be 
defined  that  part  of  the  corolla  which  contains  or 
which  secretes  honey,  though  it  is  not  necessary 
to  a  nectary  that  honey  be  present. 

Scarce  a  flower  can  be  found  that  has  not  more 
or  less  honey,  though  it  is  far  from  being  univer- 
sally, or  ever  generally  formed,  by  an  apparatus 
teparate  from  the  petals. 

Iu  monopetaloiis  flow.-rs,  as  the   Lamium   al- 
bum, the  dead  nettle,  the  tube  of  the  corolla  con- 
f    tains,  and  probably  secretes,  the  honey  without 
any  evident  nectary. 

Sometimes  the  part  under  consideration  is  a 
production  or  elongation  of  the  corolla,  as  in  the 
violet-  sometimes  indeed  of  the  caly  as  in  the 
gardes    nasturtium,   Tropaeolm-.  coloured 

calyx  ol  which  partakes  much  ot    he  nature  of  the 
petals. 
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Sometimes  it  is  distant  from  both,  eithei  ir 
sembling  the  petals  ;  as  in  Aquilegia ;  or  more 
different,  as  in  Epimedium,  Aconitum,  Hillebo- 
rus.  Delphinium.  Such  at  least  is  the  mode  in 
which  Linnxu.s  and  his  followers  understand  the 
lour  last  numbered  flowers. 

The  most  indubitable  of  all  nectaries,  as  actu- 
ally secreting  honey,  arc  those  of  a  glandular 
kind.  In  the  natural  order  of  cruciform  plants, 
composing  the  class  Tetradynamia,  there  are 
generally  four  green  glands  at  the  base  of  tlio 
stamens,  as  in  Dentaria,  and  Sisymbrium  :  whilst 
in  Pelargonium,  the  nectary  is  a  tube  running 
down  one  side  of  the  flower-stalk.  The  elegant 
Parnassia  has  a  most  elaborate  apparatus  or  nec- 
tary.— Smith. 

From  the  figure  of  the  nectary  it  is  said  (u  '    . 

1.  Calcarate,  or  spur-like  ;  as  in  Aquilegia  vul- 
garis, Delphinium  ajax,  and  Antirrhinum  linatia, 

2.  Cucull  '<*.  hooded  :  as  io  Impair  ns  balsam- 
ina,  Aconitum,  and  Asclepias  viucetoxicum. 

3.  Foveate,  a  little  depression  in  the  claw  of 
the  petal  ;  as  iuFiitillaria  imperialism 

•4.  Campanulate ;  as  in  Narcissus  jomjuilla  and 
Pseudt.  narcissus. 

5.  Crown-like  :  as  in  Passiflnra  cxrulca. 

6.  Pedicellate,  resting  on  a  partial  flower-stalk; 
as  in  Aconitum  napellus. 

7.  A  bilabiate  tube ;  as  in  Hclleborus  fat 
and  Nigella. 

8.  Poriform,  there  being  three  pores  in  the 
germen  ,  as  in  the  Hyacinths. 

9.  Squamate,  a  little  scale  on  the  claw  ;  as  iu 
Ranunculus. 

10.  Glandular,  little  nectiferous  glands  be- 
tween the  stamens  and  pistils  ;  as  in  Siuapis  alba. 

11.  Stellate,  a  double  star  covering  the  internal 
organs  ;  as  in  Stapelia. 

12.  Pilous,  fine  hairy  fascicles  at  the  base  of 
the  stamina  ;  as  in  Parnassia  palustris. 

13.  Bearded  ;  as  in  Iris  germanica. 

14.  Forniciform,    arched  :    small    prolonga- 
tions at  the  opening  of  the  corolla,  and  cm  i 
the  internal  organs  ;  as  in  Symphatum  officinale, 
and  Myosotis  scorpioides. 

15.  Bristle-like,    line      horn-like     filai 
around  the    internal    organs ;    as    in    Pcriploca 
graca. 

16.  Rotate;  as  in  Cissampelos. 

17.  Scroliforme,  behind  the  flower ;  as  iit 
Satyrium. 

13.  Horn-like,  behind  the  flower  ;  as  in  Orchis. 

19.  Sandaliforni,  slipper-like  ;  as  in  Cypript- 
dium  calceolus. 

20.  Globose,  investing  the  germen  ;  as  in  Mi- 
rabilis  jalappa. 

21.  Cyathiform,  cup-like;  as  in  I'rtica  urcii>. 

22.  Conical;  as  in  Utricolaria  foliosa. 

23.  Acidiforme,  pitcher-like,  a  membraneou- 
tube,  containing  water,  and  behind  the  flower; 
as  in  Ascium  and  Ruyschia. 

24.  Calycine,  adhering  to  the  calyx,  by  a  spur  : 
as  in  Tropaeolum  majus. 

Nedt'ia.  (Nedys;  from  wj&tj,  the  belly., 
The  intestines; 

NEEDLE  ORE.     Acicular  bismuth  glanci 

Needle-shaped  leaf.     See  Acerosus. 

Needle  zeolite.     See  Zeolite. 

NEGRO  CACHEXY.  Cachexia  african.t. 
A  propensity  for  eating  earth,  common  to  mal<  9 
as  well  as  females,  in  the  West  indies  and  Africa. 

NeLjE'ra.  (From  vuapos,  furthermost.)  The 
lower  part  of  the  belly. 

NEMORO'SA.  (From  nemus,  a  grove  :  se 
called  because  it  grows  in  woods.)  A  species  ol 
wind-flower,  the  Anemone  nemi  rota,  of  Lhn 

NEP.     S<:e  Nepeta. 
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Ne'Fa  iHEorHRASTi.  See  Spartium  ico- 
parium. 

Nki-kntho'.      (From   vg,  neg.   and  atvdos, 
<o  called  from  their  exhilarating  qualities.) 
I.    i  preparation  of  opium. 
\  kind  ol  bu-! 
M.I'KTV     (From    tuple,    German.)    The 
of  a  genus   of  plants   in    the    Linna-an  sys- 
tem,    ('las*,   Didynamia;  Order,  Gymnosper- 
mia. 

Nkpeta  catakia.     The  systematic  nam*- of 
tbt  catmint.    HerbafeU* ;  Mentha  frltna  .  Cal- 
amuttha ;    Nepeldla  ;   Mentha    cataria.     The 
of  this  plant,  Nepeta — floribut  tpicaiit ; 
illil  nub  pedivellatix  ;  foliix  petiolalis,  cor- 
rlutis,  denial o-serratis,  ol  Linna-us,  hare  a  mode- 
rately pungent  aromatic  taste,  and  a  strong  smell, 
•  u  admixture  of  spearmint  and  penny-royal. 
lurb  is  recommended  in  uterine  disorders, 
dyspepsia,  and  flatulency. 

Nmkik'lla.     (Diminutive  of  nepeta.)     The 
atmint. 

iiim.\.     (Diminutive  of  it^o;,    a  cloud.) 
I  cloud-like  spot  on  the  cornea  of  the  eye. 

NEPHELOl'DES.  (From  vt^cArj,  a  cloud, 
and  tijof,  a  likeness. )  Cloudy.  Applied  to  the 
urine. 

NEPHB  VI.CIA.  (From  vt<ppos,  the  kidney, 
and  aXycK,  pain.)     Pain  in  the  kidney. 

NEPHBELINE.     Rbomboidal.febpar.    This 

occurs  in  drusy  cavities  alonij  with  ccylanite,  ve- 
-nvian,  and  meionite,  at  Monte  Somm  1,  near  Na- 
ples, in  druay  cavities,  in  granular  limestone. 

NKPIMUTK.  Of  this  mineral  there  are  two 
ppecics,  common  nephrite,  and  axe-stone.  The 
former  is  of  a  Icek-grcen  colour,  and  occurs  in 
granite  anrl  gneiss,  in  Switzerland.  The  most 
beautiful  come  from  Persia  and  Egypt.  SeeAxe- 
stonr. 

NEPHRITIC.  (Ncpluitirus  ;  from  vefpos, 
the  kidney.)     1.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  kidney. 

2.  A  medicine  is  so  termed  that  is  employed  in 
the  cure  of  diseases  of  the  kidneys. 

Nephritic  v:ood.     See  Guilandina  moringa. 

Niii'HRincA  aqi'a.  Spirituous  distillation  of 
nutmeg  and  hawthorn  flowers. 

Nki'Uri  1  k  1  m  lignum.  See  Guilandina 
moringa. 

NEPHRITIS.  {Nephritis,  idis.  f. ;  from 
vfppof,  a  kidney. )  Inllammation  of  the  kidney. 
•  his  ol  disease  in  the  class  Pyrexia;,  and 
order  Phlegmasia!,  of  Cullen  ;  known  by  pyrexia, 
pain  in  the  region  of  the  kidneys,  and  shooting 
along  the  course  of  the  ureter;  drawing  up  of 
lea;  numbness  of  the  thigh  ;  vomiting  j 
urine  high-coloured,  and  frequently  discharged  ; 
costiveneas,  and  colic  pains.  Nephritis  ia  symp- 
tomatic of  calculus,  gout,  &c. 

This  inflammation  may  be  distinguished  from 
the  colic  by  the  pain  being  seated  very  lar  back, 
and  by  the  difficulty  of  passing  urine,  which  con- 
xtautly  attends  it;  and  it  may  l)e  distinguished 
Iron!  rheumatism,  as  the  pain  is  but  little  inllu- 
.  nee. I  or  iiK  reased  by  motion. 

Nephritis  is  to  be  distinguished  from  a  calculus 
in  the  kidney  or  ureter,  by  the  symptoms  of  fever 
tnpanying,  or  immediately  following  the  at- 
tack ol  pain,  and  these  continuing  without  any  re- 
markable intermission  ;  whereas,  in  a  calculus  of 
the  kidney  or  ureter,  they  do  not  occur  until  a 
iderable  tune  alter  violent  pain  has  been  felt. 
In  the  latter  ease  too,  a  mmbneas of  the  thigh, 

and  a  retraction  of  the  testicle  on  the  affected  side, 
usually  takes  place. 

The  enow  1  which  give  rise  to  nephritis  art-  ex- 
ternal contusions,  strains  of  the  back,  acrid*  con- 

i'ic  course  of  the  circula- 


tion, violent  and  severe  exercise,  either  in  1 1 
or  walking,  calculous  concretions  lodged  in  the 
kidneys  or  ureters,  and  exposure  to  cold.  In 
some  habits,  there  is  an  evideni  predisposition  to 
this  complaint,  particularly  the  gouty,  and  in 
these  there  are  often  translations  ot  the  matter  to 
the  kidneys,  which  very  much  imitate  nephritis. 

An  inflammation  of  the  kidney  is  attended  with 
a  sharp  pain  on  the  affected  side,  extending  along 
the  course  of  the  ureter  ;  and  there  is  a  frequent 
desire  to  make  water  with  much  difficulty  in  ma- 
king it  The  body  is  costive,  the  skin  is  dry  and 
hot,  .e.  patient  feels  great  uneasiness  when  he  en- 
deavours to  walk,  or  si*  1;  right  ;  he  lies  with 
most  ease  on  the  affected  side,  and  is  generally 
troubli  'i  with  nausea  and  frequent  vomiting 

When  the  disease  is  protracted  beyond  the 
seventh  or  eighth  day,  and  the  patient  L-els  an  ob- 
tuse pain  in  the  part,  luu  frequent  returns  ol  chill- 
ness  and  shiverings,  there  is>  reason  to  apprehend 
that  matter  is  forming  in  the  kidney,  and  that  a 
suppuration  will  ensue. 

Dissections  ol  nephritis  show  the  usual  effects 
of  inflammation  on  the  kidney  ;  and  they  like- 
wise often  discover  the  formation  of  abscesses, 
which  have  destroyed  its  whole  substance.  In  a 
few  instances,  the  kidney  has  been  found  in  a 
scirrhous  state. 

The  disi  ase  is  to  be  treated  by  bleeding  gene- 
ral and  local,  the  warm  bath,  or  fomentations  to 
the  loins,  emollient  clyster,  mucilaginous  drinks, 
and  the  general  antiphlogistic  plan.  The  bowels 
should  be  effectually  cleared  at  first  by  some  suf- 
ficiently active  formula  ;  but  the  saline  cathartics 
are  considered  not  so  proper,  as  they  may  add  to 
the  irritation  of  the  kidney.  Calomel  with  anti- 
monial  powder,  followed  by  the  infusion  of  senna, 
or  the  ol  ricini,  may  be  given  in  preference,  and 
repeated  occasionally.  It  will  be  right  also  to 
endeavour  to  promote  diaphoresis,  by  moderate. 
dotes  of  antirronials  especially.  Blisters  ire  in- 
admissible in  this  disease  ;  but  the  lmimcntum  am- 
monia?, or  other  rubefacient  application,  may  in 
some  measure  supply  their  place.  Opium  will  often 
prove  useful,  particularly  where  the  symptoms 
appear  to  originate  from  calculi,  given  in  the  form 
of  glyrter,  or  by  the  mouth  ;  in  which  latter  mode 
of  using  it,  however,  it  will  be  much  better  joined 
with  other  remedies,  which  may  obviate  its  heat- 
ing effect,  and  determine  it  rather  to  pass  off  by 
the  skin.  A  decoction  of  the  dried  leaves  of  the 
peach-tree  is  said  to  have  been  serviceable  in 
many  cases  of  this  disease.  In  affections  of  a 
more  chronic  nature,  where  there  is  a  discharge 
of  mucus  or  pus,  by  urine,  in  addition  to  suitable 
toni .  medicines,  'he  uva  1  rsi  in  moderate  doses, 
or  some  of  the  terebinthiuate  remedies  may  be 
given  with  probability  of  relief. 

XE'PHUOS.  (From  vcw,  to  flow,  and  tou, 
to  bear;  as  conveying  the  urinary  fluid.)  The 
kidney.     See  Kidney. 

Nephrotomy!      (Niphrotomia;  from 

vtppoi,  8  kidney,  and  rqivu,  to  cut.)  The  opera- 
tion of  extracting  a  stone  from  the  kidney.  A 
proceeding  which,  perhaps,  has  never  been  ac- 
tually put  in  practice.  The  cutting  into  the  kid- 
ney, the  deep  situation  of  this  viscus,  and  the 
want  of  symptoms  by  which  the  lodgment  of  a 
stone  in  it  can  be  certainly  discovered,  will  al- 
ways be  strolls  objections  to  the  practice. 

NE'IUl'M.     (From   njpoi,  humid;    so   called 
because  it  gTOWS  in  moist  places.)     The  name  of 
a  genus  ol  plants  in  the  Liuna-an  system.     ( 
Ventandria;  Order,  Monogynia. 

Nlricm  ahtiDTSENTERJCHM.  The  system- 
atic name  of  the  tre  •  which  affords  the  C'odaga 
pala   bark.       Conetri  cortex;    t'odaga  pal  a 

fit- 
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Vortex  Bela-aye  ;  Cortex  profluvii.  The  bark 
of  the  Nerium  ;—foliis  ovatis,  acuminatis,  pe- 
twlatis,  of  Linnaeus.  It  grows  on  the  coast  of 
Malabar.  It  is  of  a  dark  black  colour  external- 
ly, and  generally  covered  with  a  white  moss,  or 
scurf.  It  is  very  little  known  in  the  shops ,  has 
an  austere,  bitter  taste;  and  is  recommended 
in  diarrhoeas,  dysenteries,  &c.  as  an  adstringent. 

Nerium  tinctorium.  This  tree  grows  in 
Hindoxtan,  and,  according  to  Dr.  Roxburgh, 
affords  indigo. 

Ne'roli  oleum.  Essential  oil  of  orange 
flowers.    See  Citrus  aurantium. 

Nerva'lia  ossa.  (From  nervus,  a  nerve.) 
The  bones  through  which  the  nerves  pass. 

NERVE.     (Nervus,  i.  m.  from  vtvpov. ) 

A.  In  anatomy.  Formerly  it  meant  a  sinew. 
This  accounts  for  the  opposite  meanings  of  the 
word  nervous,  which  sometimes  means  strong, 
sinewy,  and  sometimes  weak  and  irritable. 
Nerves  are  long,  white,  medullary  cords  that 
serve  for  sensation.  They  originate  from  the 
brain  and  spinal  marrow  ;  hence  thej  are  distin- 
guished into  cerebial  and  spinal  nerves,  and  dis- 
tributed upon  the  organs  of  sense,  the  viscera, 
vessels,  muscles,  and  eveiy  part  thai  is  endowed 
with  sensibility.  The  cerebral  nerves  are  the 
olfactory,  optic,  motores  oculorum,  pathetici,  or 
trochleatores,  trigemini,  or  divisi,  abducent,  au- 
ditory, or  acoustic,  par  vagum  and  lingual. 
Heister  has  drawn  up  the  use  of  these  nerves  in 
the  tw"   ollowing  verses  : 

Olfaciens,  cernens,  oculosque  movens,  pati- 
ensque, 

Gustans,  abducent,  audiensque,  vagansque, 
loqut '  ,isque. 
The  spinal  nerves  are  thirty  pairs,  and  are  di- 
vided into  eight  pair  of  cervical,  twelve  pair  of 
dorsal,  five  pair  of  lumbar,  and  five  of  sacral 
nerves.  In  the  course  of  the  nerves  there  are  a 
number  of  knots  :  these  are  called  ganglions  ; 
they  are  commonly  of  an  oblong  shape,  and  of  a 
grej'ish  colour,  somewhat  inclining  to  red,  which 
is  perhaps  owing  to  their  being  extremely  vascu- 
lar. Some  writers  have  considered  these  little 
ganglions  as  so  many  little  brains."  Lancisi 
Fancied  he  had  discovered  muscular  fibres  in 
them  ;  but  they  certainly  are  not  of  an  irritable 
nature.  A  late  writer  (Dr.  Johnson)  imagines 
they  are  intended  to  deprive  us  of  the  power  of 
the  will  over  certain  parts,  as  the  heart,  for  in- 
stance ;  but  if  this  hypothesis  were  well  founded, 
they  should  be  met  with  only  in  nerves  leading 
to  involuntary  muscles ;  whereas  it  is  certain 
that  the  voluntary  muscles  receive  nerves  through 
ganglions.  Dr.  Munro,  from  observing  the  accu- 
rate intermixture  of  the  minute  nerves  which 
compose  them,  considers  them  as  new  sources  of 
nervous  energy.  The  nerves,  like  the  blood- 
vessels, in  their  course  through  the  body,  com- 
municate with  each  other,  and  each  of  these  com- 
rrfunications  constitutes  what  is  called  a  plexus, 
from  whence  branches  are  again  detached  to 
different  parts  of  the  body.  The  use  of  the 
nerves  is  to  convey  impressions  to  the  bram  from 
all  parts  of  the  system,  and  the  principles  of 
motion  and  sensibility  from  the  brum  to  every 
part  of  the  system.  The  manner  in  which  this 
operation  is  effected  is  not  yet  determined.  The 
inquiry  lias  been  a  constant  source  of  hypothesis 
in  all  ages,  and  has  produced  some  ingenious 
ideas,  and  many  erroneous  positions  but  without 
having  hitherto  afforded  much  satisfactory  infor- 
mation. Some  physiologists  have  considered  a 
trunk  of  nerves  as  a  solid  cord,  capable  of  being 
divided  into  an  infinite  number  of  filaments,  by 
means  of  which  the  impressions  of  feeling  are 
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conveyed  to  the  common  sensorium.  Oilier- 
have  supposed  each  fibril  to  be  a  canal,  carrying 
a  volatile  fluid,  which  they  term  Ihe  nervous 
fluid.  Those  who  contend  for  their  being  solid 
bodies,  are  of  opinion  that  feeling  is  occasioned 
by  vibration  ;  so  that,  for  instance,  according  to 
this  hypothesis,  by  pricking  the  finger,  a  vibra- 
tion would  be  occasioned  in  the  nerve  distributed 
through  its  substance  ;  and  the  effects  ol  this 
vibration,  when  extended  to  the  sensorium, 
would  be  an  excital  of  pain  ;  but  the  inelas- 
ticity, the  softness,  the  connection,  and  the 
situation  of  the  nerves,  are  so  many  proofs 
jhat  vibration  has  no  share  in  the  cause  of 
j-eeling. 

A  Table  of  the  Nerves. 
Cerebral  Nerves. 

1.  The  first  pair,  called  olfactory. 

2.  The  second  pair,  or  optic  nerves. 

3.  The  third  pair,  or  oculorum  motores. 

4.  The  fourth  pair,  or  pathetici. 

5.  The  fifth  pair,  or  trigemini,  which  gives 
off, 

a.  The  ophthalmic,  or  orbital  nerve,  which 

sends, 

1.  A  branch  to  unite  with  one  from  the 
sixth  pair,  and  form  the  great  intercostal 
nerve. 

2.  The  frontal  nerve. 

3.  The  lachrymal. 

4.  The  nasal. 

b.  The   superior   maxillary,    which   divides 

into, 

1.  The  spheno-palatine  nerve. 

2.  The  posterior  alveolar. 

3.  The  infra  orbital. 

c.  The  inferior  maxillary  nerve,  from  which 

arise, 

1.  The  internal  lingual. 

2.  The  inferior  maxillary,  properly  so 
called. 

6.  The  sixth  pair,  or  abducentes,  which  send 
off, 

I.  A  branch  to  unite  with  one  from  the 
fifth,  and  form  the  great  intercostal 

7.  The  seventh  pair,  or  auditory  nerves :  these 
arise  by  two  separate  beginnings,  viz. 

The  portio    dura,  a    nerve    going    to  the 

face. 
The  portio  mollis,  which  is  distributed  on 

the  ear. 
The  portio  dura,  or  facial  nerve,  gives  off 

the  chorda  tympani,  and  then  proceeds  to 

the  face. 

8.  The  eighth  pair,  or  par  vagum,  arise  from 
the  medulla  oblongata,  and  join  with  the  acces- 
sory of  Willis.     The  par  vagum  gives  off, 

1.  The  right  and  left  recurrent  nerve. 

2.  Several  branches  in  the  chest,  to  form  the 
cardiac  plexus. 

3.  Several  branches  to  form  the  pulmonic 
plexus. 

4.  Several  branches  to  form  the  (esophageal 

plexus. 

5.  It  then  forms  in  the  abdomen  the  stoma- 
chic plexus. 

6.  The  hepatic  plexus. 

7.  The  splenic  plexus. 

8.  The  renal  plexus,  receiving  several 
branches  from  the  great  intercostal,  which 
assists  in  their  formation. 

9.  The  ninth  pair,  or  lingual  nerves,  which 
go  from  the  medulla  oblongata  to  the  tongue. 

Spinal  Nerves. 
Those  nerves  are  called  spinal,  which  pass  out 
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through  the  lateral  or  intervertebral  loramina  o 
the  spine. 

They  are  divided  into  cervical,  dorsal,  lumbar, 
and  sacral  nerves. 

Cervical  Nerves. 

The  cervical  nerves  are  eight  pairs. 

The  first  are  called  the  occipital ;  they  arise 
from  the  beginning  of  the  spinal  marrow,  pass 
out  between  the  margin  of  the  occipital  foramen 
and  atlas,  form  a  ganglion  on  its  transverse 
process,  and  are  distributed  about  the  occiput 
and  neck. 

The  second  pair  of  cervical  nerves  send  a 
branch  to  the  accessory  nerve  of  Willis,  and 
proceed  to  the  parotid  gland  and  external  ear. 

The  third  cervical  pair  supply  the  integuments 
of  the  scapula,  the  cucullaris,  and  triangularis 
muscles,  and  send  a  branch  to  form  with  others 
the  diaphragmatic  nerve. 

The  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 
pair,  all  converge  to  form  the  brachial  plexus, 
from  which  arise  the  six  following 

Nerves  of  the  ui'per  Extremities. 

1.  The  axillary  nerve,  which  sometimes  arises 
from  the  radial  nerve.  It  runs  backwards  and 
outwards  around  the  neck  of  the  humerus,  and 
ramifies  in  the  muscles  of  the  scapula. 

2.  The  external  cutanea!,  which  perforates 
the  caraco-brachialis  muscle,  to  the  bend  of  the 
arm,  where  it  accompanies  the  median  vein  as  far 
as  the  thumb,  and  is  lost  in  its  integuments. 

3.  The  internal  cutanea!,  which  descends  on 
the  inside  of  the  arm,  where  it  bifurcates.  From 
the  bend  of  the  arm  the  anterior  branch  accom- 
panies the  basilic  vein,  to  be  inserted  into  the 
skin  of  the  palm  of  the  hand  ;  the  posterior 
branch  runs  down  the  internal  part  of  the  fore- 
arm, to  vanish  in  the  skin  of  the  little  finger. 

4.  The  median  nerve,  which  accompanies  the 
brachial  artery  lo  the  cubit,  then  passes  between 
the  brachialis  interims,  pronator  rotundus,  and 
the  perforatlts  and  performs,  under  the  ligament 
of  the  wrist  to  the  palm  of  the  hand,  where  it 
sends  off  branches  in  every  direction  to  the  muscles 
of  the  hand,  and  then  supplies  the  digital  nerves, 
which  go  to  the  extremities  of  the  thumb,  lure 
and  middle  finders. 

5.  The  ulnar  nerve,  which  descends  between 
the  brachial  artery  and  basilic  vein,  between  the 
internal  condyle  of  the  humerus,  and  the  ole- 
cranon, and  divides  in  the  fore-arm  into  an 
internal  and  external  branch.  The  former 
passes  over  the  ligament  of  the  wrist  and  sesa- 
moid bone,  to  the  hand  where  it  divides  into 
three  branches,  two  of  which  go  to  the  ring  and 
little  finger,  and  the  third  forms  an  arch  towards 
the  thumb,  in  the  palm  of  the  Rand,  and  is  lost 
in  the  contiguous  muscles.  The  latter  passes 
over  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  carpi  ulnaris 
and  back  of  the  hand,  to  supply  also  the  two 
last  lingers. 

6.  The  radial  nerve  which  sometimes  gives  off 
the  axillary  nerve.  It  passes  backwards,  about 
the  os  humeri,  descends  on  the  outside  of  the 
arm,  between  the  brachialis  externiu  and  inter- 
nns  muscles  to  the  cubit  ;  then  proceeds  between 
the  supinator  longns  and  brevis,  to  the  superior 
extremity  of  the  radius,  giving  off  various  branches 
to  adjacent  muscles.  At  thia  place  it  divides  into 
two  branches  :  one  goes  along  the  radius,  between 
the  supinator  longus  and  radialis  internus  to  the 
back  of  the  hand,  and  terminates  in  the  interos- 
seous muscles,  the  thumb  and  three  first  fingers  ; 
the  other  passes  between  the  supinator  brevis  and 
head  of  the  radius,  and  i^  lo  t  in  the  muscles  of 
t!if  fore-arm. 
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Dorsal  Nerved. 

The  dorsa!  nerves  are  twelve  pairs  in  number 
The  first  pair  gives  off  a  branch  to  the  brachial 
plexus.  All  the  dorsal  nerves  are  distributed  to 
the  muscles  of  the  back,  intercostals,  serrati,  pec- 
toral, abdominal  muscles,  and  diaphrafm.  The 
five  inferior  pairs  go  to  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs, 
and  are  called  costal. 

Lumbar  Nerves. 

The  five  pair  of  lumbar  nerves  are  bestowed 
about  the  loins  and  muscles,  skin  of  the  abdomen 
and  loins,  scrotum,  ovaria,  and  diaphragm.  The 
second,  third,  and  filth  pair,  unite  and  form  the 
obturator  nerve,  which  descends  over  the  psoas 
muscle  into  the  pelvis,  and  passes  through  thr 
foramen  thyroideura  to  the  obturator  muscle,  tri- 
ceps, pectineus,  &c. 

The  third  aud  fourth,  with  some  branches  of 
the  second  pair,  form  the  crural  nerve,  which 
passes  under  Poupart's  ligament  with  the  fe- 
moral artery,  sends  off  branches  to  the  adjacent 
parts,  and  descends  in  the  direction  of  the  sarto- 
rius  muscle  to  the  internal  condyle  of  the  femur, 
from  whence  it  accompanies  the  saphena  vein  to 
the  internal  ankle,  to  be  lost  in  the  skin  of  the. 
great  toe. 

The  fifth  pair  are  joined  to  the  first  pair  of  the 
sacral  nerves. 

Sacral  Nerved. 

There  are  five  pair  of  sacral  nerves,  all  of  which 
arise  from  the  cauda  equina,  or  termination  ol 
the  medulla  spinalis,  so  called  from  the  nerves 
resembling  the  tail  of  a  horse.  The  four  first 
pair  give  off  branches  to  the  pelvic  viscera,  and 
are  afterwards  united  to  the  last  lumbar,  to  form 
a  large  plexuz,  which  gives  off 

The  ischiatic  nerve,  the  largest  in  the  body. 
The  ischiatic  nerve,  immediately  at  its  origin, 
sends  off  branches  to  the  bladder,  rectum,  and 
parts  of  generation  ;  proceeds  from  the  cavity  of 
the  pelvis  through  the  ischiatic  notch,  between 
the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  and  gre  it  trochanter, 
to  the  ham,  where  it  is  called  the  popliteal  nerve. 
In  the  ham  it  divides  into  two  branches. 

1.  The  peroneal,  which  descends  on  the  fibula, 
and  distributes  many  branches  to  the  muscles  of 
the  leg  and  back  of  the  foot. 

2.  The  tibial,  which  penetrates  the  gastrocne- 
mii  muscles  to  the  internal  ankle,  passes  through 
a  notch  in  the  os  calcis  to  the  sole  of  the  foot, 
where  it  divides  into  an  internal  and  external 
plantar  nerve,  which  supply  the  muscles  and 
aponeurosis  of  the  foot  and  the  toes. 

Physiology  of  the  Nervous  System. 
The  nervous  system  as  the  organ  of  sense  and 
motion,  is  connected  with  so  many  functions  of 
the  animal  economy,  that  the  study  of  it  must  be 
of  the  utmost  importance,  and  a  fundamental  part 
of  the  study  of  the  whole  economy.  The  ner- 
vous system  consists  of  the  medullary  substance 
of  the  brain,  cerebellum,  medulla  oblongata,  and 
spinalis  ;  and  of  the  same  substance  continued 
into  the  nerves  by  which  it  is  distributed  to  many 
different  parts  of  the  body.  The  whole  of  this 
system'  seems  to  be  properly  distinguished  into 
these  four  parts. 

1.  The  medullary  substance  contained  in  the 
cranium  and  vertebral  cavity  ;  the  whole  of  which 
seems  to  consist  of  distinct  fibres,  but  without  th<* 
smaller  fibres  being  separated  from  each  other  by 
any  evident.«nveloping  membranes. 

2.  Connected  with  one  part  or  other  of  thia 
substance  are,  the  nerves,  in  which  the  same  me 
dullary  substance  is  continued  ;  but  here  nw»re 
evidently  divided  into  fibres,  each  of  whieh  is  -• 
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parated  from  the  others  by  an  enveloping  mem- 
brane, derived  from  the  pia  mater. 

3.  Parts  of  the  extremities,  of  certain  nerves, 
in  which  the  medullary  substance  is  divested  of 
the  enveloping  membranes  from  the  pia  mater, 
and  so  situated  as  to  be  exposed  to  the  action  of 
certain  external  bodies,  and  perhaps  so  framed  as 
lo  be  affected  by  the  action  of  certain  bodies  only  ; 
ihesg  are  named  the  gentient  extremities  of  the 
nerves. 

4.  Certain  extremities  of  the  nerves,  so  framed 
as  to  be  capable  of  a  peculiar  contractility  ;  and, 
in  consequence  of  their  situation  and  attachments 
lo  be,  by  their  contraction,  capable  of  moving 
most  of  the  solid  and  fluid  part*  of  the  body. 
These  are  named  the  moving  extremities  of  the 
nerves. 

These  several  parts  of  the  nervous  system  are 
every  where  the  same  continuous  medullary  sub- 
stance, which  is  supposed  to  be  the  vital  solid  of 
animals,  so  constituted  in  living;  animals,  and  in 
h'ving  systems  only,  as  to  admit  of  motions  being 
readily  propagated  from  any  one  part  to  every 
other  part  of  the  nervous  system,  so  lon^  as  the 
continuity  and  natural  living  state  of  the  medul- 
lary substance  remains.  In  the  living  man,  there 
is  an  immaterial  thinking  substance,  or  mind, 
constantly  present,  and  every  phenomenon  of 
thinking  is  to  be  considered  as  an  affection  or  fa- 
culty of  the  mind  alone.  But  this  immaterial 
and  thinking  part  of  man  is  so  connected  with  the 
material  and  corporeal  part  of  him.  and  particu- 
larly with  the  nervous  system,  that  motions  ex- 
cited in  this  give  occasion  to  thought,  and  thought, 
however  occasioned,  gives  occasion  to  new  mo- 
lions  in  the  nervous  system.  This  mutual  com- 
munication, or  influence,  is  assumed  with  confi- 
dence as  a  fact ;  but  the  mode  of  it  we  do  not  un- 
derstand, nor  pretend  to  explain  ;  and  therefore 
are  not  bound  to  obviate  the  difficulties  that  altend 
any  of  the  suppositions  which  have  been  made 
concerning  it.  The  phenomena  of  the  nervous 
system  occur  commonly  in  the  following  order  : 
The  impulse  of  external  bodies  acts  upon  the  sen- 
tient extremities  of  the  nerves  ;  and  this  gives 
occasion  to  perception  or  thought,  which,  as 
first  arising  in  the  mind,  is  termed  sensation. 
This  sensation,  according  to  its  various  modifi- 
cations, gives  occasion  to  volition,  or  the  willing 
of  certain  ends  to  be  obtained  by  the  motion  of 
certain  parts  of  the  body ;  and  this  volition 
s;ives  occasion  to  the  contraction  of  muscular 
fibres,  by  which  the  motion  of  the  part  required 
is  produced.  As  the  impulse  ol  bodies  on  the 
sentient  extremities  of  a  nerve  does  not  occasion 
any  sensation,  unless  the  nerve  between  the  sen- 
tient .extremity  and  the  brain  be  free  ;  and  as,  in 
like  manner,  volition  docs  not  produce  any  con- 
traction of  muscles,  unless  the  nerve  between  the 
brain  and  muscle  be  also  free  :  it  is  concluded, 
from  both  these  facts,  that  sensation  and  volition, 
so  far  as  they  are  connected  with  corporeal  mo- 
tions, are  functions  of  the  brain  alone  ;  and  it  is 
presumed,  that  sensation  arises  oidy  in  conse- 
quence of  external  impulse  producing  motion  in 
the  sentient  extremities  of  the  nerves,  and  of  that 
motion  being  thence  propagated  along  the  nerves 
id'  the  brain  ;  and,  in  like  manner,  that  the  will 
operating  in  the  brain  only,  by  a  motion  begun 
there,  and  propagated  along  the  nerves,  produces 
the  contraction  of  muscles.  From  what  is  now 
said,  we  perceive  more  distinctly  the  different  func- 
tions of  the  several  parts  of  the  nervous  system. 
].  The  sentient  extremities  seem  to  be  particu- 
larly fitted  to  receive  the  impressions  of  external 
bodies  ;  and,  according  to  the  difference  of  these 
impressions,  and  of  the  condition  of  the  sen'iciit 
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extremity  itself,  to  propagate  along  the  nerv,- 
motions  of  a  determined  kind,  which,  communi- 
cated to  the  brain,  give  occasion  to  sensation.  2. 
The  brain  seems  to  be  a  part  fitted  for,  and  sus- 
ceptible of,  those  motion^  with  which  sensation, 
and  the  whole  consequi  nl  operations  of  thought, 
are  connected:  and  thereby  is  fitted  to  form  u 
communication  between  the  motions  excittd  in 
the  sentient,  and  those  in  consequence  arising  in 
the  moving  (  xtremities  >  I  the  nerves,  which  are 
often  remote  and  distant  from  each  other,  3. 
The  moving  extremities  are  so  framed  as  to  be  ca- 
pable ot  contraction,  and  of  having  this  contraction 
excited  by  motion  propagated  from  the  brain,  and 
communicated  to  the  contractile  fibre.  4.  The 
nerves,  more  strictly  so  called,  are  to  be  consi- 
dered as  a  collection  of  medullary  fibres,  each 
enveloped  in  its  proper  membrane,  and  thereby 
so  separated  from  every  othc r,  as  hardly  to  admit 
of  any  communication  of  motion  from  any  one  to 
the  others,  and  tQ  admit  only  of  motion  along  the 
continuous  medullary  substance  ol  the  same  fibre, 
from  its  origin  to  the  extremities,  orcontrarywisc. 
From  this  view  of  the  parts  of  the  nervous  s)s- 
tem,  of  their  several  functions  and  communica- 
tion with  each  other,  it  appears,  that  the  begin- 
ning of  motion  in  the  animal  economy,  is  gene- 
rally connected  with  sensation :  and  that  the 
ultimate  effects  of  such  motion  are  chiefly  actiohs 
depending  immediately  upon  the  contraction  of 
moving  fibres,  between  which  and  the  sentient 
extremities,  the  communication  is  by  means  of 
the  brain. 

f>.  In  botany  :  the  term  nerve  is  applied  to  a 
cluster  of  vessels  that  runs  like  a  rib  or  chord  on 
certain  leaves  ;  as  that  of  the  Laurus  cinnamo- 
mum,  and  Arctium  lappa. 

Ne'uvea  si'onciosa.  The  cavernous  part  of 
the  penis. 

NERVINE.  (Nervinu$;  from  nervus,  a 
nerve. )  Neurotic.  That  which  relieves  disor- 
ders of  the  nerves.  All  the  antispasmodics,  and 
the  various  preparations  ol  bark  and  iron. 

Nervo'rum  resolutio.  Apoplexy  and  palsy 
have  been  so  considered. 

NERVOSUS.  Nervous.  1.  Applied  in  mt- 
dicine,  to  fevers  and  affections  of  the  nervous 
system. 

2.  In  anatomy  :  to  the  structure  of  parts  beiisj; 
composed  of,  or  resembling  a  nerve. 

3.  In  botany  :  to  leaves  which  have  nerve-like 
cords. 

Nervosum  os.     The  occipital  bone. 

NEKVOUS.     See  Nervosum. 

Nervous  consumption.     See  Atrophia. 

Nervous  diseases.     See  Neuroses, 

Nervous  fever.     See  Febris  nervosa. 

Nervous  headache.     Sec  Cephalalgia. 

Nervous  fluid.  Nervous  principle.  The 
vascularity  of  the  cortical  part  of  the  brain,  and 
of  the  nerves  themselves,  their  softness,  pulpi- 
ness, and  natural  humid  appearance,  give  reason 
to  believe  that  between  the  medullary  particles 
of  which  they  are  principally  composed,  a  fine 
fluid  is  constantly  secreted,  which  may  be  fitted 
to  receive  and  transmit,  even  more  readily  than 
other  fluids  do,  all  impressions  which  are  made 
on  it.  It  appears  to  exhale  from  the  extremities 
of  the  nerves.  'The  lassitude  and  debility  of 
muscles  from  too  great  exercise,  and  the  dulneis 
of  the  sensorial  organs  from  excessive  use.  would 
seem  to  prove  this.  It  has  no  smell  nor  taste; 
for  the  cerebine  medulla  is  insipid  and  inodorous. 
Nor  has  it  any  colour,  for  the  cerebrum  and 
nerves  are  white.  It  is  of  so  subtile  a  consistence, 
as  never  to  have  been  detected.  Its  mobility  is 
stupendous,  for  in  less  than  u  moment,  with  the 
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,it  of  the  mind,  it  is  conveyed  from  the 
cerebrum  to  the  muscles,  like  the  electric  matter. 
Whether  the  nervous  fluid  he  carried  from  the 
organ  of  sense  in  the  sensorial  nerves  to  the  cere- 
brum, and  from  thence  in  the  motory  nerves  to 
the  muscles,  cannot  he  positively  affirmed.  The 
constituent  principles  of  this  liquid  are  perfectly 
unknown,  as  they  cannot  be  rendered  visible  by 
art,  or  proved  hy  experiment.  Upon  making  a 
ligature  upon  a  nerve,  the  motion  of  the  fluid  is 
interrupted,  which  proves  that  something  corpo- 
real flows  through  it  It  is  therefore  a  weak  ar- 
gument to  deny  its  existence  because  we  cannot 
see  it  ,  for  who  has  seen  'he  matter  of  heat,  oxy- 
gen, azote,  and  other  elementary  bodies,  the  ex- 
jstem  e  ol  which  no  physician  in  the  presi  nt  day 
doubts?  The  electric  nuitter,  whose  action  on 
the  nerves  is  very  great,  does  not  appear  to  con- 
stitute the  nervous  fluid  ;  lor  nerves  exhibit  no 
signs  ol  spontaneous  electricity  ,  nor  can  it  be  the 
magnetic  matter,  as  the  experiment  of  G avian 
whh  the  magnet  demonstrates:  nor  is  :t  oxijg  n, 
nor  hydrogen,  nor  azote ;  for  the  first  very  much 
irritates  the  nerves,  and  ihe  other  two  suspend 
their  action.  The  nervous  Said,  therefore,  is  an 
element  sui  generis,  which  exists  aid  is  produced 
in  the  nerves  only  ;  hence,  like  other  elements,  it 
rs  only  to  be  known  by  its  effects.  The  pulpous 
softness  of  some  nerves,  and  their  lax  situation, 
does  not  allow  them  and  the  brain  to  act  on  the 
body  and  soul  only  by  oscillation.  Lastly,  a 
tense  chord,  although  tied,  oscillates.  The  use 
of  the  nervous  fluid  is,  1.  It  appears  to  be  an  in- 
termediate substance  between  the  body  and  the 
soul,  by  means  of  which  the  latter  thinks,  per- 
ceives, and  moves  the  muscles  subservient  to  the 
will.  Hence  the  body  acts  upon  the  soul,  and 
the  soul  upon  the  body.  2.  It  appears  to  differ 
from  the  vital  principle  ;  for  parts  live  and  are 
irritable  which  want  nerves,  as  bones,  tendons, 
plants,   and  insects. 

Nervous  principle.     See  Nervous  fluid. 

Ne'stis.  (From  vn,  neg.  and  tadiu,  to  eat: 
so  called  because  it  is  generally  lound  empty.) 
The  jejunum. 

NETTLE.     SeeUrlica. 

Nettle,  dead.     See  Lamium  album. 

Nettle-rash.     See  Urticaria. 

NEURALGIA.  (From  vtvpov,  a  nerve,  and 
n\yo(,  pain.)     1.  A  pain  in  a  nerve. 

2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  diseases,  in  Good's 
Nosology.  Class,  Neurotica  ;  Order,  Asthetica  ; 
nerve-ache.  It  has  three  species,  Neuralgia 
faciei,  pedis,  mamma. 

Nkurochondro'des    ( From  vtvpov,  a  sinew, 

XovSpos,    a    cartilage,    and    ti&os,   resemblance.) 

i  I  substance  between  a  sinew  and  a  cartilage. 

NEUROLOGY.  (Neurologia  ;  from  vtvpov, 
a  nerve,  and  \oyos,  a  discourse. )  The  doctrine  of 
the  nerves. 

Neurome'tores.  (From  vtvpov,  a  nerve,  and 
prirpn,  a  matrix.)  The  psoas  muscles  are  so  call- 
ed by  Fallopius,  as  being  the  repository  of  many 
small  nerves. 

NEURO'SES.  (ihe  plural  of  neurosis; 
from  vtvpov,  a  nerve.)  Nervous  diseases.  The 
second  class  of  Cullen's  Nosology  is  so  called  ;  it 
comprehends  affections  of  sense  and  motion  dis- 
turbed ;  without  either  idiopathic  pyrexia,  or 
topical  diseases. 

NEUROTICA.  (From  vtvpov.  a  nerve.)  The 
name  of  a  clasri  of  diseases  in  Good's  Nosolo- 
gy. Diseases  of  the  nervous  sytera.  It  compre- 
hends four  orders,  viz.  l'hmiica;  Asthetica; 
Cinetica  ;  Systalica. 

Neuro'tica.  (From  irepor.  a  nerve.)  Ner- 
i  mis-  medicii 


NEUROTOMY.       (Neurolomia;  from 
pov,  a  nerve,  and  rtpvu,  to  cut.)     I.  A  dissectio: 
of  the  nerves. 

2.  A  puncture  of  a  nerve. 

NEUTRAL.  A  term  applied  to  saline  com- 
pounds of  an  acid  and  an  alkali,  which  are  so 
called,  because  they ''o  not  possess  the  characters 
of  acid  or  alkaline  salts;  such  are  Epsom  salts, 
nitre,  and  all  the  compounds  of  the  alkalies  with 
the  acids. 

NEUTRALIZATION.  When  acid  and  alka- 
line matter  are  combined  in  such  proportion?, 
that  the  compound  does  not  change  the  colour  of 
litmus  or  violets,  they  are  saidto  be  neutralised. 

Ne'xus.  (From  necto,  to  wind.)  A  compli- 
cation of  substances  in  one  part,  as  the  membrane 
whieh  involves  the  foetus. 

NICHOLS,  Frank,  was  born  in  Londou. 
where  his  father  was  a  barrister  in  1699.  After- 
passing  through  the  usual  academical  exercises  at 
Oxford  with  great  assiduity,  he  chose  medicine 
for  his  profession  ;  and  pursued  a  course  ot  dis- 
sections with  so  much  diligence  and  perseverance, 
as  to  render  himself  highly  skilful  in  this  branch 
of  his  art.  Hence  he  was  chosen  reader  of  anat- 
omy in  the  university,  where  he  used  his  utmost 
endeavours  to  introduce  a  zeal  for  this  pursuit, 
and  obtained  a  high  reputation.  At  the  close  of 
his  course  he  made  a  short  trial  of  practice  in 
Cornwall,  and  subsequently  paid  a  visit  to  the 
principal  schools  of  France  and  Italy.  On  his  re- 
turn he  resumed  his  anatomical  and  physiologi- 
cal lectures  in  London,  which  were  Irequented, 
not  onlv  by  students  from  the  universities,  but 
also  by  many  surgeons,  apothecaries,  and  others. 
In  1738,  he  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, to  which  he  communicated  several  papers ; 
and  shortly  after  he  received  his  doctor's  degree 
at  Oxford,  and  became  a  fellow  of  the  College  of 
Physicians.  In  1731,  he  was  appointed  to  read 
the  Gulstonian  lectures,  and  chose  the  Heart  and 
Circulation,  for  his  subjects.  In  1743,  he  mar- 
ried one  of  the  daughters  of  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Mead.  About  five  years  after  he  was  appointed 
lecturer  on  surgery  to  the  college  and  began  his 
course  with  a  learned  and  elegant  dissertation  on 
the  "Anima  Medica,"  which  was  afterwards 
published.  On  the  death  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane  in 
1753,  Dr.  Niehols  was  appointed  his  successor  as 
one  of  the  King's  physicians  ;  which  office  he  held 
till  the  death  of  his  Majesty  seven  years  after. 
To  a  second  edition  of  the  treatise  "  De  Anima 
Medica,"  in  1772,  he  added  a  dissertation  "  Dc 
Motu  Cordis  et  Sanguinis  in  Homine  nato  et  non 
nato."  Weary  at  length  with  his  profession,  and 
wishing  to  superintend  the  education  of  his  son  at 
Oxford,  he  removed  to  that  city  :  and  when  the 
study  of  the  law  recalled  his  son  to  London,  the 
Doctor  took  a  house  at  Epsom,  where  he  passed 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  literary  retirement. 
He  died  in  1778. 

Nicked  leaf.     See  Emarginatus. 

NICKEL.  A  metal  discovered  by  Cronstedt 
in  1751,  though  the  substance  from  which  he  ex- 
tracted it  was  known  in  the  year  1694.  Nickel  is 
found  in  nature  generally  in  the  metallic  state, 
more  rarely  in  that  of  an  oxide.  Its  ores  have  a 
coppery  red  colour,  generally  covered  more  or 
less  with  a  greenish-grey  efflorescence.  The  most 
abundant  ore  is  that  termed  sulphuret  of  nickel, 
or  kupfernickel,  which  is  a  compound  of  nickle, 
arsenic,  sulphuret  of  iron,  and  sometimes  cobalt 
and  copper.  This  ore  occurs  either  massive,  or 
disseminated,  but  never  crystallised  ;  it  is  of  a 
copper  colour,  sometimes  yellowish,  white,  or 
grey.  It  exists  also  combined  with  oxygen,  and 
a  little  carbonic  acid,  iu  what  is  called  native  u.< ■■ 
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ide  of  nickel  {nickel  ochre;)  it  then  has  an  earthy 
appearance,  and  is  very  friable  ;  it  is  found  coat- 
ing kupfernickel,  and  seems  to  originate  from 
the  decomposition  of  this  ore.  It  is"  found  con- 
taminated with  iron  in  the  mineral  substance  call- 
ed martial  nickel ;  this  native  combination,  when 
fresh  broken,  has  a  lamellated  texture  ;  when  ex- 
posed to  the  aip,  it  soon  turns  black,  and  some- 
times-exhibit*  thin  rhomboidal  plates  placed  ir- 
regularly over  each  other.  It  is  also  found  united 
to  arsenic,  cobalt,  and  alumine  in  the  ore, 
called  arseniate  of  nickel. 

Nickel  is  a  metal  of  great  hardness,  of  a  uni- 
form texture,  and  of  a  colour  between  silver  and 
tin  ;  very  difficult  to  be  purified,  and  magnetical. 
It  even  acquires  polarity  by  the  touch.  It  is 
malleable,  both  cold  and  led-hol  :  and  is  scarce- 
ly more  fusible  than  manganese.  Its  oxides,  when 
pure,  are  reducible  by  a  sufficient  heat  without 
combustible  matter  ;  "and  it  is  little  more  tarnish- 
ed by  heating  in  contact  with  air,  than  plalina, 
srold  and  silver.  Its  specific  gravity,  when  cast, 
is  8.279  ;  when  forged  8.666. 

Nickel  is  commonly  obtained  from  its  sulphu- 
jet,  the  kupfernickel  of  the  Germans,  in  which  it 
is  generally  mixed  also  with  arsenic,  iron,  and 
cobalt.  This  is  first  roasted,  to  drive  off  the  sul- 
phur and  arsenic,  then  mixed  with  two  parts  of 
black  flux,  put  into  a  crucible,  covered  with  mu- 
riate of  soda,  and  heated  in  a  forge  furnace.  The 
metal  thus  obtained,  which  is  still  very  impure, 
must  be  dissolved  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  then 
evaporated  to  dryness  :  and  after  this  process  has 
been  repeated  three  or  four  times,  the  residuum 
must  be  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  ammonia,  per- 
fectly free  from  carbonic  acid.  Being  again  evap- 
orated to  dryness,  it  is  now  to  be  well  mixed  with 
two  or  three  parts  of  black  flux,  and  exposed  to  a 
violent  heat  in  a  crucible  for  half  an  hour  or  more. 

There  are  two  oxides  of  nickel ;  the  dark  ash- 
grey,  and  the  black.  If  potassa  be  added  to  the  6olu- 
t  ion  of  the  nitrate  or  sulphate,  and  the  precipitate 
dried,  we  obtain  the  protoxide.  The  peroxide 
was  formed  by  Thenard,  by  passing  chlorine 
through  the  protoxide  diffused  in  water.  A  black 
insoluble  peroxide  remains  at  the  bottom. 

Little  is  Imown  of  the  chloride,  iodide,  sulphu- 
rct,  or  phosphuret  of  this  metal. 

The  salts  of  nickel  possess  the  following  general 
characters.  They  have  usually  a  green  colour, 
and  yield  a  white  precipitate  with  ferroprussiatc 
of  potassa.  Ammonia  dissolves  the  oxide  of 
nickel.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  infusion  of 
galls  occasion  no  precipitate.  The  hydrosulphu- 
ret  of  potassa  throws  down  a  black  precipitate. 
Their  composition  has  been  very  imperfectly  as- 
certain- d. 

Nico'phorus.  (From  viktj,  victory,  and  (pipa, 
lo  bear  :  so  called  because  victors  were  crowned 
with  it.)     A  kind  of  ivy. 

NICOTIA'NA.  (From  Nicott,  who  first 
brought  it  into  Europe. )     Tobacco. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnoe- 
an  system.  Class,  Penlandria ;  Order,  Mono' 
gyma. 

2.  The  former  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  to- 
bacco.    See  Nicotiana  tabacum. 

Nicotiana  americana.  American  or  Vir- 
ginian tobacco.     See  Nicotiana  tabacum. 

Nicotiana  minor.    See  Nicotiana  ruslica. 

Nicotiana  rustica.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  English  tobacco.  Nicotiana  minor ;  Pri- 
apcia ;  Hyoscyamus  luteus.  This  plant  is  much 
weaker  than  the  Virginian  tobacco,  the  leaves 
are  chiefly  used  to  smoke  vermin,  though  they 
promise,  from  their  more  gentle  operation,  to  be 
a,  safer  remedy  in  some  cases  than  the  former. 
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Nicotiana  tabacum.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  Virginian  tobacco-plant.  Petum,  by  the 
Indians;  Tabacum;  Hyoscyamus  peruvianus ; 
Picelt.  Nicotiana— foliis  lanccolato-ovatis  ses- 
silibus  decurrentibus  florentibus  acutis,  of  Lin- 
nxus,  is  the  plant  employed  medicinally.  It  is  a 
very  active  narcotic  and  sternutatory.  A  decoc- 
tion of  the  leaves  is  much  esteemed  in  some  dis- 
eases of  the  skin,  and  is  by  some  said  to  be  a  spe- 
cific against  the  itch.  The  fumes  and  the  decoc- 
tion are  employed  in  obstinate  constipations  of  the 
bowels,  and  very  frequently  with  success  ;  it  is 
necessary,  however,  to  caution  the  practitioner 
against  an  effect  mostly  produced  by  its  exhibi- 
tion, namely,  syncope,  with  cold  sweats ;  and,  in 
some  instances,  death.  Vauquelin  has  obtained  a 
peculiar  principle  from  this  plant,  in  which  itt 
active  properties  reside.     See  Nicotin. 

NICOTIN.  A  peculiar  principle  obtained  by 
Vauquelin,  from  tobacco.  It  is  colourless,  and 
has  the  peculiar  taste  and  smell  of  the  plant.  It 
dissolves  both  in  water  and  alkohol :  it  is  volatile 
and  poisonous. 

NICTITATIO.  Twinkling,  or  winking  of 
the  eyes. 

NIDULANS.  (From  nidulor,  to  place  in  a 
nest.)  Nidulate  :  applied  to  the  seeds  of  some 
fruits,  which  are  embedded  on  their  surface  ;  as 
those  of  the  strawberry. 

NIGE'LLA.  (Quasi  nigrella  ;  trom  niger, 
black  :  so  named  from  its  black  seed.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
naean  system.  Class,  Poly  anuria ;  Order,  Pen- 
tagynta. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  plant  called, 
devil  in  a  bush,  or  fennel-flower. 

Nigella  officinarum.  See  Agrostemma 
githago. 

Nigella  sativa.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  devil  in  a  bush.  Fennel-flower.  Melanthi- 
um  ;  Melaspermum.  It  was  formerly  employed 
medicinally  as  an  expectorant  and  deobstruent, 
but  is  now  fallen  into  disuse. 

Nigella'strum.  (From  nigella,  fennel- 
flower.)     See  Agrostemma  githago. 

NIGER.  Black.  Applied  to  some  parts  and 
diseases  from  their  colour  ;  as  Pigmentum  ni- 
grum ;  morbus  niger. 

NIGHT.  Nox.  Many  diseases  and  plants 
have  this  for  their  trivial  name,  because  of  some 
peculiar  circumstance  connected  with  the  period  : 
as  night-mare,  night-shade,  &c. 

Night-blindness.     See  Nyctalopia. 

Night-mare.     See  Oneirodynia  gravaiis. 

NIGHTSHADE.  Sec  Solanum,  Phytolacca, 
and  Atropa. 

Nightshade,  American.  See  Phytolacca  de- 
candria. 

Nightshade,  deadly.  See  Atropa  belladonna. 

Nightshade,  Palestine.  See  Solanum  sanc- 
tum. 

Nightshade,  woody .  See  Solanum  dulcamara. 

N1GRINE.     An  ore  of  titanium. 

Nigri'ties.  (From  niger,  black.)  A  caries 
is  called  nigritits  ossium,  a  blackness  of  the  bone. 

Ni'hilum  album.  Nihil  album.  A  name 
formerly  given  to  the  flowers,  or  oxide  of  zinc. 

Ni'nzi  radix.     See  Siumninsi. 

Ni'nzin.     See  Sium  ninsi. 

NIPPLE.  Papilla.  The  small  projecting 
proportion  in  the  middle  of  the  breasts  of  men 
and  women.  It  is  much  larger  in  the  latter,  and 
has  several  openings  in  it,  the  excretory  ducts  of 
the  lacteal  glands. 

NIPPLE- WORT.     See  Lapsana. 

NISUS  FORMA TIVUS.  (Niiut,  vs.  nj.) 
A  creative  or  formative  effort. 
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MTIDUS.  Polished,  smooth,  shining:  ap- 
plied in  botany  to  stems,  &c.  ;  as  in  the  Chacro- 
phyllum  sylvestre.     See  Caulis. 

Nitras  ammonite.     Sec  Ammonia  nitras. 

Nitra3  argenti.     See  Argenti  nitras. 

Nitras  potass.e.     See  Nitric  acid. 

Nitras  potass.e  fusus.  Sal  prunella ; 
Nitrum  tabulatum.  This  salt,  besides  the  nitric 
acid  and  potassa,  contains  a  little  sulphuric  acid. 
See  Nitric  arid. 

Nitras  sod/E.  Alkali  minerale  nitratum  ; 
Nitrum  cxibicum.  Its  virtues  are  similar  to  those 
of  nitrate  of  potassa,  for  winch  it  may  be  safely 
substituted. 

NITRATE.  (Nitras,  atis,  f.  ;  from  nitrum, 
nitre.)  A  salt  formed  by  the  union  of  the  nitric 
acid,  with  salifiable  bases  ;  as  the  nitrate  of  po- 
tassa, soda,  silver,  &c. 

Nitrate  of  potassa.     See  Nitric  acid. 

Nitrate  cf  silver.     See  Argenti  nitras. 

NITRIC.  Nijpav.  Nitrum;  Potassa  nitras  ; 
Saltpelra  ;  Aluural  ;  Algali;  Atac ;  Baurack  ; 
Acusto  i  Halinitrum.  The  common  name  for 
salt-petre  or  the  nitrate  of  potassa.  A  perfect 
neutral  salt,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  nitric 
acid  with  the  vegetable  alkali,  thence  culled  ni- 
trate of  potassa.  Its  taste  is  cooling,  and  it  does 
not  alter  the  colour  of  the  syrup  of  violets.  Nitre 
exists  in  large  quantities  in  the  earth,  and  is  con- 
tinually formed  in  inhabited  places  ;  it  is  found  in 
great  quantities  upon  walls  which  are  =  beltered 
from  the  rain.  It  is  of  great  use  in  the  arts  ;  it 
is  the  principal  ingredient  in  gunpowder ;  and, 
burned  with  different  proportions  of  tartur,  forms 
the  substances  called  fluxes.  It  is  of  considera- 
ble importance  n  MieJicine,  as  a  febrifuge,  diure- 
tic, and  antiphlogistic  remedy,  in  doses  of  from 
five  to  twenty  "rains.     See  Nitric  acid. 

NITRIC  ACID.  Acidum  nitricum.  "  The 
two  principal  constituent  parts  of  our  atmosphere, 
when  in  certain  proportions,  are  capable,  under 
parti  cular  circumstances,  of  combining  chemically 
into  one  of  the  most  powerful  acids,  the  nitric. 
If  these  gases  be  mixed  in  a  proper  proportion  in 
a  glass  tube  about  a  line  in  diameter,  over  mer- 
cury, and  a  series  of  electric  shocks  be  passed 
through  them  for  some  hours,  they  will  form  ni- 
tric acid  ;  or,  if  a  solution  of  potassa  be  present 
with  them,  nitrate  of  potassa  will  be  obtained. 
The  constitution  of  this  acid  may  be  further 
proved,  analytically,  by  driving  it  through  a  red- 
hot  porcelain  tube,  as  thus  it  will  be  decomposed 
into  oxygen  and  nitrogen  gases.  For  all  practical 
purposes,  however,  the  nitric  acid  is  obtained 
from  nitrate  of  potassa,  from  which  it  is  expelled 
by  sulphuric  acid. 

Three  parts  of  pure  nitrate  of  potassa,  coarsely 
powdered,  are  to  be  put  into  a  glass  retort,  with 
two  of  strong  sulphuric  acid.  This  must  be  cau- 
tiously added,  taking  care  toavoidthi  fumes  that 
nrise.  Join  to  the  retort  a  tubulated  receiver  of 
large  capacity,  with  an  adopter  interposed,  and 
lute  the  junctures  with  glazier's  putty.  In  the 
tubulure  fix  a  glass  tube,  terminating  in  another 
large  receiver,  in  which  is  a  small  quantity  of 
water  ;  and  if  you  wish  to  collect  the  gaseous 
products,  let  a  bent  srlass  tube  from  this  receiver 
communicate  with  a  pneumatic  trough.  Apply 
lu  at  to  the  receiver  by  means  of  a  sand  bath.  The 
first  product  that  passes  into  the  receiver  is  gene- 
rally red  and  fuming  ;  but  the  appearances  gradu- 
ally diminish,  till  the  acid  comes  over  pale,  and 
even  colourless,  if  the  materials  used  were  clean. 
After  this  it  again  becomes  more  and  more  red 
and  fuming,  till  the  end  of  the  operation  .  and 
the  whole  mingled  together  will  be  of  a  yellow  or 
>>rrincre  colour. 


Empty  the  receiver,  and  again  replace  it.  Then 
introduce  by  a  small  funnel,  very  cautiously,  one 
part  of  boiling  water  in  a  slender  stream,  and 
continue  the  distillation.  A  small  quantity  of  a 
weaker  acid  will  thus  be  obtained,  which  can  be 
kept  apart.  The  first  will  have  a  specific  gravity 
of  about  1.50'J,  if  the  heat  have  been  properly 
regulated,  and  if  the  receiver  was  refrigerated  by 
cold  water  or  ice.  Acid  of  that  density,  amount- 
ing to  two- thirds  of  the  weight  of  the  nitre,  may 
thus  be  procured.  But  commonly  the  heat  is 
pushed  too  high,  whence  more  or  less  of  the  acid 
is  decomposed,  and  ifs  proportion  of  water  uniting 
to  the  remainder,  reduces  its  strength.  It  is  not; 
profitable  to  use  a  smaller  proportion  of  sulphuric 
acid,  when  a  concentrated  nitric  is  required. 
But  when  only  a  dilute  acid,  called  in  commerce 
aquafortis,  is  required,  then  less  sulphuric  acid 
will  suffice,  provided  a  portion  of  water  be  added. 
One  hundred  parts  of  good  nitre,  sixty  of  strong 
sulphuric  acid,  and  twenty  of  water,  form  econo- 
mical proportions. 

In  the  large  way,  and  for  the  purposes  of  the 
arts,  extremely  thick  cast  iron  or  earthen  retorts 
are  employed,  to  which  an  earthen  head  is  adapt- 
ed, and  connected  with  a  range  of  proper  con- 
densers. The  strength  of  the  acid  too  is  varied, 
by  p  itting  more  or  less  water  in  the  receivers. 
The  nitric  acid  thus  made  generally  contains  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  also  muriatic,  from  the  impurity 
of  the  nitrate  employed.  If  the  former,  a  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  barytes  will  occasion  a  white 
precipitate ;  if  the  latter,  nitrate  of  silver  will 
render  it  milky.  The  sulphuric  acid  may  be  se- 
parated by  a  second  distillation  from  very  pure 
nitre,  equal  in  weight  to  an  eigh:b  of  that  origi- 
nally employed  ;  or  by  precipitating  with  nitrate 
of  barytes,  decanting  the  clear  liquid,  and  distil- 
ling it.  The  muriatic  acid  may  be  separated  by 
proceeding  in  the  same  way  with  nitrate  of  silver, 
or  with  litharge,  decanting  the  clear  liquid,  and 
redistilling  it,  leaving  an  eighth  or  tenth  part  in 
the  retort.  The  acid  for  the  last  process  should 
be  condensed  as  much  as  possible,  and  the  redis- 
tillation conducted  very  slowly  ;  and  if  it  be  stop- 
ped when  half  is  come  over,  beautiful  crystals  of 
muriate  of  lead  will  be  obtained  on  cooling  the 
remainder,  if  litharge  be  used,  as  Steinacher  in- 
forms us  ;  who  also  adds,  that  the  vessel  should 
be  made  to  fit  tight  by  grinding,  as  any  lute  is 
liable  to  contaminate  the  product. 

As  this  acid  still  holds  in  solution  more  or  less 
nitrous  gas,  it  is  not  in  fact  nitric  acid,  but  a  kind 
of  nitrous.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  put  it 
into  a  retort,  to  which  a  receiver  is  added,  the 
two  vessels  not  being  luted,  and  to  apply  a  very 
gentle  heat  for  several  hours,  changing  the  re» 
ceiver  as  soon  as  it  is  filled  with  red  vapours. 
Tin  nitrous  gas  will  thus  be  expelled,  and  the  ni- 
tric acid  will  remain  in  the  retort  as  limpid  and 
colourless  as  water.  It  should  be  kept  in  a  bottle 
secluded  from  the  light,  otherwise  it  will  lose  part 
of  its  oxygen. 

What  remains  in  the  retort  is  a  bisulphate  of 
potassa,  from  which  the  superfluous  acid  may  be 
expelled  by  a  pretty  strong  heat,  and  the  resi- 
duum, being  dissolved  and  crystallised,  will  be 
sulphate  of  potassa. 

As  nitric  acid  in  a  fluid  state  is  always  mixed 
with  water,  different  attempts  have  been  made  to 
ascertain  its  strength,  or  the  quantity  of  real  acid 
contained  in  it. 

The  nitric  acid  is  of  considerable  use  in  the  arts. 
It  i»  employed  for  etching  on  copper  ;  as  a  sol- 
vent of  tin  to  form  with  that  metal  a  mordant  for 
some  of  the  finest  dyes  ;  in  metallurgy  and  as- 
savin™- ;  in  various  chemical  processes,  on  account 
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of  the  facility  with  which  it  parts  with  Oxygen, 
and  dissolves  metals  ;  in  medicine  as  atonic,  and 
as  )  ubstitute  for  mercurial  preparations  in  sy- 
philis and  affections  of  the  liver,  as  also  in  form 
of  vapour  to  destroy  contagion.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  the  arts  it  is  commonly  used  in  a  diluted 
state,  and  coutarnina'ed  with  the  sulphuric  and 
muriatic  acids,  by  the  name  of  aquafortis.  This 
is  generally  prepared  by  mixing  common  nitre 
with  an  equal  weight  of  sulphate  of  iron,  and 
half  its  weight  of  the  same  sulphate  calcined,  and 
distilling  the  mixture  ;  cr  by  mixing  nitre  with 
twice  its  weight  of  dry  powdered  clay,  and  dis- 
tilling in  a  reverberatory  furnace.  Two  kinds 
are  found  in  the  shops,  one  called  double  aqua- 
fortis, which  is  about  hall  the  strength  of  nitric 
acid  ;  the  other  simply  aquafortis,  which  is  half 
the  strength  of  the  double. 

A  compound  made  by  mixing  two  parts  of  the 
nitric  acid  with  one  of  muriatic,  known  formcriy 
by  the  name  of  aqua  regia,  and  now  by  that  of 
nitro-muriatic acid,  has  the  property ol  dissolving 
gold  and  platina.  On  mixing  ihe  two  acids, 
heat  is  given  out,  an  effervescence  takes  place, 
and  the  mixture  acquires  an  orange  colour.  This 
is  likewise  made  by  adding  gradually  to  an  ounce 
of  powdered  muriate  of  ammonia  four  ounces  of 
double  aquafortis,  and  keeping  the  mixture  in  a 
sand  heat  till  the  salt  is  dissolved  ;  taking  care 
to  avoid  the  fumes,  as  the  vessel  must  be  left 
open  ;  or  by  distilling  nitric  acid  with  an  equal 
weight,  or  rather  more,  of  common  salt. 

On  this  subject  we  are  indebted  to  Sir  H.  Davy 
for  some  excellent  observations,  published  by  him 
in  the  first  volume  of  the  Journal  of  Science.  If 
strong  nitrous  acid,  saturated  with  nitrous  gas, 
be  mixed  with  a  saturated  solution  of  muriatic 
acid  j-as,  no  other  effect  is  ,  reduced  than  might 
be  expected  from  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  of 
the  same  strength  on  an  equal  quantity  of  water  ; 
and  the  mixed  acid  so  formed  has  no  power  of 
action  on  gold  or  platina.  Again,  if  muriatic 
acid  gas,  and  nitrous  gas,  in  equal  volumes,  be 
mixed  together  over  merciny,  and  half  a  volume 
of  oxygen  be  added,  the  immediate  condensation 
will  be  no  more  than  might  be  expected  from  the 
formation  of  nitrous  acid  gas.  And  when  this  is 
decomposed,  or  absorbed  by  the  mercury,  the  mu- 
riatic acid  gas  is  found  unaltered,  mixed  with  a 
certain  portion  of  nitrous  gas. 

It  appears  then  that  nitrous  acid,  and  muriatic 
acid  gas,  have  no  chemical  action  on  each  other. 
If  colourless  nitric  acid  and  muriatic  acid  of 
commerce  be  mixed  together,  the  mixture  imme- 
diately becomes  yellow,  and  gains  the  power  of 
dissolving  gold  and  platinum.  If  it  be  gently 
heated,  pure  chlorine  arises  from  it,  and  the  co- 
lour becomes  deeper.  If  the  heat  be  longer  con- 
tinued, chlorine  still  rises,  but  mixed  with  ni- 
trous acid  gas.  When  the  process  has  been  very 
long  continued  till  the  colour  becomes  very  deep, 
no  more  chlorine  can  be  procured,  and  it  loses 
its  power  ot  acting  n<;  n  ;  ;atirum  and  gold. 
It  is  now  nitrous  anJ  muriatic  a<  ids.  It  appears 
then  from  these  observations,  which  have  been 
very  often  repeated,  that  nitro-muriatic  acid 
owes  it?  peculiar  properties  to  a  mutual  decom- 
position of  the  nitric  and  muriatic  acids  ;  and  that 
water,  chlorine,  and  nitrous  acid  gas,  are  the  re- 
sults. Though  nitrous  gas  and  chlorine  have  no 
action  on  each  other  when  perfectly  dry,  yet  if 
water  be  piesent,  there  is  an  immediate  decom- 
position, and  nitrons  acid  and  muriatic  acid  are 
formed  118  parts  of  strong  liquid  nitric  acid 
being  decomposed  in  this  case,  yield  67  ot  chlo- 
rine. Aqua  rc^in  docs  not  oxidise  sold  and  pla- 
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tina.  It  merely  causes  their  combination  with 
chlorin". 

A  bath  made  of  nitro-muriatic  acid,  diluted  so 
much  as  to  taste  no  sourer  than  vinegar,  or  of 
such  a  strength  as  to  prick  the  skin  a  little,  after 
being  exposed  to  it  for  twenty  minutes  or  half  an 
hour,  has  been  introduced  by  Dr.  Scott  of  Rcm- 
bay  as  a  remedy  m  chronic  syphilis,  a  variety  of 
ulcers  and  diseases  of  the  skin,  chronic  hepatitis, 
bilious  dispositions,  general  debility,  and  languor. 
He  considers  every  trial  as  quite  inconclusive 
where  a  ptyalisn.,  some  affection  of  the  gums, 
or  some  very  evident  constitutional  effect,  has  not 
arisen  from  it.  The  internal  use  of  the  same 
acid  has  been  recommended  to  be  conjoined  with 
that  of  the  partial  or  general  bath. 

With  the  different  bases  the  nitric  acid  form? 
nitrates. 

The  nitrate  of  barytes,  when  perfectly  pure, 
is  in  regular  octahedral  crystals,  though  it  is 
sometimes  obtained  in  small  shining  scales. 

The  nitrate  of  potassa  is  the  salt  well  known 
by  the  name  of  nitre  or  saltpetre  It  is  found 
ready  formed  in  the  East  Indies,  in  Spain,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  and  elsewhere,  in  consider- 
able quantities  ;  but  nitrate  of  lime  is  still  more 
abundant.  Far  the  greater  part  of  the  nitrate 
made  use  of  is  produced  by  a  combination  of 
circumstances  which  tend  to  compose  and  con- 
dense nitric  acid.  This  acid  appears  to  be  pro- 
duced in  all  situations  where  animal  matters  are 
completely  decomposed  with  access  of  air,  and 
of  proper  substances  with  which  it  can  readily 
combine.  Grounds  frequently  trodden  by  cattle, 
and  impregnated  with  their  excrements,  or  the 
walls  of  inhabited  places,  where  putrid  animal 
vapours  abound,  such  as  slaughter-houses,  drains, 
or  the  like,  afford  nitre  by  long  exposure  to  the 
air.  Artificial  nitre  beds  are  made  by  an  atten- 
tion to  the  circumstances  in  which  this  salt  is 
produced  by  nature.  Dry  ditches  are  dug,  and 
covered  with  sheds,  open  at  the  side,  to  keep  off 
the  rain.  These  are  filled  with  animal  substances, 
such  as  dung,  or  other  excrements,  with  the 
remains  of  vegetables,  and  old  mortar,  or  other 
loose  calcareous  earth ;  this  substance,  being 
found  to  be  the  best  and  most  convenient  recep- 
tacle for  the  acid  to  combine  with.  Occasional 
watering,  and  turning  up  from  time  to  time,  are 
necessary  to  accelerate  the  process,  and  increase 
the  surfaces  to  which  the  air  may  apply  ;  but 
too  much  moisture  is  hurtful.  When  a  certain 
portion  of  nitrate  is  formed,  the  process  appears 
to  go  on  more  quickly  ;  but  a  certain  quantity 
stops  it  altogether  ;  and  alter  this  cessation,  the 
materials  will  go  on  to  furnish  more,  if  what  is 
formed  be  extracted  by  lixiviation.  After  a  suc- 
cession of  many-  months,  more  or  less,  according 
to  the  management  of  the  operation,  in  which 
the  action  of  a  regular  current  of  fresh  air  is  of 
the  greatest  importance,  nitre  is  found  in  the 
mass.  If  the  beds  contained  much  vegetable 
matter,  a  considerable  portion  ot  the  nitrous 
salt  will  be  common  saltpetre  ;  but  it  otherwise, 
the  acid  will,  for  the  most  part,  be  combined  with 
the  calcareous  earth.  It  consists  of  6.75  acid-f-6 
potassa. 

To  extract  the  saltpetre  from  the  mass  of 
earthy  matter,  a  number  of  large  casks  are  pre- 
pared, with  a  cock  at  the  bottom  of  each,  and  a 
quantity  of  straw  within,  to  prevent  its  being 
stopped  up.  Into  these  the  matter  is  put,  together 
with  wood-ashes,  either  strewed  at  top,  or  added 
during  the  filling.  Boiling  water  is  then  poured 
on,  and  suffered  to  stand  for  some  time  ;  after 
which  it  is  drawn  off,  and  another  water  added  in 
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the  same  manner,  as  long  as  any  saliue  matter 
can  be  thus  extracted.  The  weak  brine  is  heated, 
and  passed  through  other  tubs,  until  it  becomes 
of  considerable  strength.  It  is  then  carried  to 
the  boiler,  and  contains  nitre  and  other  salts ; 
the  chief  of  which  is  common  culinary  salt,  and 
sometimes  muriate  of  magnesia.  It  is  the  pro- 
perty of  nitre  to  be  much  more  soluble  in  hot 
than  cold  water  ;  but  common  salt  is  very  nearly 
as  soluble  in  cold  as  in  hot  water.  Whenever, 
therefore,  the  evaporation  is  carried  by  boiling  to 
a  certain  point,  much  of  the  common  salt  will 
fall  to  the  bottom,  for  want  of  water  to  hold  it  in 
solution,  though  the  nitre  will  remain  suspended 
by  virtue  ot  the  heat.  The  common  salt  thus 
separated  is  taken  '>ut  with  a  perforated  ladle, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  the  fluid  is  cooled,  from 
time  to  time,  that  its  concentration  may  be  known 
by  the  nitre  which  crystallises  in  it.  When  the 
lluid  is  sufficiently  evaporated,  it  ii  taken  out 
and  cooled,  and  great  part  of  the  nitre  separates 
in  crystals  ;  while  the  remaining  common  salt 
continues  dissolved,  because  equally  soluble  in 
cold  and  in  hot  water.  Subsequent  evaporation 
of  the  ri-sidue  will  separate  more  nitre  in  the 
same  manner.  By  the  suggestion  of  Lavoisier, 
a  much  simpler  plan  was  adopted  ;  reducing  the 
crude  nitre  to  powder,  and  washing  it  twice  with 
water. 

This  nitre,  which  is  called  nitre  of  the  first 
boiling,  contains  some  common  salt,  from  which 
it  may  be  purified  by  solution  in  a  small  quantity 
of  water,  and  subsequent  evaporation  ;  for  the 
crystals  thus  obtained  are  much  less  contaminated 
with  common  salt  than  before  ;  because  the  pro- 
portion of  water  is  so  much  larger,  with  respect 
to  the  small  quantity  contained  by  the  nitre,  that 
very  little  of  it  will  crystallise.  For  nice  pur- 
poses, the  solution  and  crystallisation  of  nitre 
are  repeated  four  times.  The  crystals  of  nitre 
are  usually  of  the  form  of  six-sided  flattened 
prisms,  with  dihedral  summits.  Its  taste  is 
penetrating;  but  the  cold  produced  by  placing 
the  salt  to  dissolve  in  the  mouth,  is  such  as  to 
predominate  over  the  real  taste  at  first.  Seven 
parls  of  water  dissolve  two  of  nitre,  at  the  tempe- 
rature of  sixty  degrees  ;  but  boiling  water  dis- 
solves its  own  weight.  100  parts  of  alkohol,  at  a 
heat  of  176°,  dissolve  only  2.9. 

On  being  exposed  to  a  gentle  heat,  nitre  fuses  ; 
and  in  this  state,  being  poured  into  moulds,  so  as 
to  form  little  round  cakes,  or  balls,  it  is  called 
sal  prunella,  or  crystal  mineral.  This  at  least 
is  the  way  in  which  this  salt  is  now  usually  pre- 

}>ared,  conformably  to  the  directions  of  Boer- 
taave,  though  in  most  dispensatories  a  twenty- 
fourth  part  ol  sulphur  was  directed  to  be  defla- 
grated on  the  nitre  before  it  was  poured  out. 
This  salt  should  not  be  left  on  the  fire  after  it  has 
entered  into  fusion,  otherwise  it  will  be  converted 
into  a  nitrate  of  potassa.  If  the  heat  be  increased 
to  redness,  the  acid  itself  is  decomposed,  and  a 
considerable  quantity  of  tolerably  pure  oxygen 
gas  is  evolved,  succeeded  by  nitrogen. 

This  salt  powerfully  promotes  the  combustion 
of  inflammable  substances.  Two  or  three  parts 
mixed  with  one  of  charcoal,  and  set  on  fire,  burn 
rapidly  ;  azote  and  carbonic  acid  gas  are  given 
out,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  latter  is  retained 
by  the  alkaline  residuum,  which  was  formerly 
called  clyssus  of  nitre.  Three  parts  of  nitre, 
two  of  subcarbouate  of  potassa,  and  one  of  sul- 
phur, mixed  together  in  a  warm  mortar,  form  the 
fulminating  powder;  a  small  quantity  of  which, 
laid  on  a  fire  shovel,  and  held  over  the  fire  till 
if  beeioi  to  melt,  explodes  with  a  loud   sharp 


noise.      Mixed  with  sulphur  and   charcoal,  it 
forms  gunpowder. 

Three  parts  of  nitre,  one  of  sulphur,  and  one  of 
fine  saw-dust,  well  mixed,  constitute  what  is  called 
the  powder  of  fusion.  If  a  bit  of  base  copper 
be  folded  up  and  covered  with  this  powder  in  a 
walnut-shell,  and  the  powder  be  set  on  fire  with 
a  lighted  paper,  it  will  detonate  rapidly,  and  fuse 
the  metal  into  a  globule  of  sulphuret  without  burn- 
ing the  shell. 

Silex,  alumina,  and  barytes,  decompose  this 
salt  in  a  high  temperature,  by  uniting  with  its 
base.  The  alumina  will  effect  this  even  after  it 
has  been  made  into  pottery. 

The  uses  of  nitre  are  various.  Beside  those 
already  indicated,  it  enters  into  the  composition 
of  fluxes,  and  is  extensively  employed  in  metal- 
lurgy ;  it  serves  to  promote  the  combustion  of 
sulphur  in  fabricating  its  aeid  ;  it  is  used  in  the 
art  of  dyeing ;  it  is  added  to  common  salt  for  pre- 
serving meat,  to  which  it  gives  a  red  hue  ;  it  is 
an  ingredient  in  some  frigorific  mixtures  ;  and 
it  is  prescribed  in  medicine,  as  cooling,  febrifuge, 
and  diuretic;  and  some  have  recommended  it 
mixed  with  vinegar  as  a  very  powerful  remedy 
for  the  sea  scurvy. 

Nitrate  of  soda,  formerly  called  etibic  or 
quadrangular  nitre,  approaches  in  its  properties 
to  the  nitrate  of  potassa  ;  but  differs  from  it  in 
being  somewhat  more  soluble  in  cold  water, 
though  less  in  hot,  which  takes  up  little  more 
than  its  own  weight ;  in  being  inclined  to  attract 
moisture  from  the  atmosphere  ;  and  in  crystalli- 
sing in  rhombs,  or  rhomboidal  prisms.  It  may 
be  prepared  by  saturating  soda  with  the  nitric 
acid  ;  by  precipitating  nitric  solutions  of  the  me- 
tals, or  of  the  earths,  except  barytes,  by  soda  ; 
by  lixiviating  and  crystallising  the  residuum 
of  common  salt  distilled  with  three-fourths  its 
weight  of  nitric  acid ;  or  by  saturating  the 
mother  waters  of  nitre  with  soda  instead  of  po- 
tassa. 

Nitrate  of  strontian  may  be  obtained  in  ths 
same  manner  as  that  of  barytes,  with  which  it 
agrees  in  the  shape  of  its  crystals,  and  most  of  its 
properties. 

Nitrate  of  lime,  the  calcareous  nitre  of  older 
writers,  abounds  in  the  mortar  of  old  buildings, 
particularly  those  that  have  been  much  exposed 
to  animal  effluvia,  or  processes  in  which  azote  is 
set  free.  Hence  it  abounds  in  nitre  beds,  as  was 
observed  when  treating  of  the  nitrate  of  potassa. 
It  may  also  be  prepared  artificially  by  pouring  di 
lute  nitric  acid  on  carbonate  of  lime. 

The  nitrate  of  ammonia  possesses  the  property 
of  explodng.  and  being  totally  decomposed,  at 
the  temperature  of  600°  :  whence  it  acquired 
the  name  of  nitrwn  Jlammans.  The  readiest 
mode  of  preparing  it  is  by  adding  carbonate  of 
ammonia  to  dilute  nitric  acid  till  saturation  takes 
place.  If  this  solution  be  evaporated  in  a  heat 
between  70°  and  100°,  and  the  evaporation  not 
carried  too  far,  it  crystallises  in  hexahedral 
prisms,  terminating  in  very  acute  pyramids.  If 
the  heat  rise  to  212°,  it  will  afford,  on  cooling, 
long  fibrous  silky  crystals  :  if  the  evaporation  be 
carried  so  far  as  for  the  salt  to  concrete  imme- 
diately on  a  glass  rod  by  cooling,  it  will  form  a 
compact  mass.  According  to  Sir  11.  Davy,  these 
differ  but  little  from  each  other,  except  in  the 
water  they  contain. 

When  dried  as  much  as  possible  without  de- 
composition, it  consists  of  6."5  acid  +  2.125  am- 
monia +  1.125  water. 

The  chief  use  of  this  salt  is  for  affording  ni  ■ 
trous  oxide  on  being  decomposed  by  heat. 
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Nitrate  of  magnesia,  magnesian  nitre,  crys- 
tallises in  four-sided  rhomboidal  prisms,  with  ob- 
lique or  truncated  summits,  and  sometimes  in  bun- 
dles ot  small  needles.  Its  taste  is  bitter,  and  very 
similar  to  that  of  nitrate  of  lime,  but  less  pungent. 
It  u  tusible,  and  decomposable  by  heat,  giving  out 
first  a  little  oxygen  gas,  then  nitrous  oxide,  and 
lastly  nitric  acid.  It  deliquesces  slowly.  It  is 
soluble  in  an  equal  weight  of  cold  water,  and  in 
but  little  more  hot,  so  that  it  is  scarcely  crystal- 
lisable  but  by  spontaneous  evaporation. 

The  two  preceding  species  are  capable  of  com- 
bining into  a  triple  salt,  an  animoniaco-niaguesian 
nitrate,  either  by  uniting  the  two  in  solution,  or 
by  a  partial  decomposition  of  either  by  means 
of  the  base  of  the  other.  This  is  slightly  inflam- 
mable when  suddenly  heated  ;  and  by  a  lower 
heat  is  decomposed,  giving  out  oxygen,  azote, 
More  water  than  it  contained,  nitrous  oxide,  and 
nitric  acid.    The  residuum  is  pure  magnesia. 

From  the  activity  of  the  nitric  acid  as  a  sol- 
vent of  earths  in  analysation,  the  nitrate  of  glu- 
cine  is  better  known  than  any  other  of  the  salts, 
of  this  new  earth.  Its  form  is  either  pulverulent, 
or  a  tenacious  or  ductile  mass.  Its  taste  is  at  first 
saccharine,  and  afterwards  astringent  It  grows 
soft  by  exposure  to  heat,  soon  melts,  its  acid  is 
decomposed  into  oxygen  and  azote,  and  its  base 
alone  is  left  behind.  It  is  very  soluble  and  very 
deliquescent. 

Nitrate,  or  rather  supernitrate  of  alumina, 
crystallises,  though  with  difficulty,  in  thin,  soft 
pliable  flakes.  It  is  of  an  au>tere  and  acid  taste, 
and  reddens  blue  vegetable  colours.  It  may  be 
formed  by  dissolving  in  diluted  nitric  acid,  with 
the  assistance  of  heat,  fresh  precipitated  alumina, 
well  washed  but  not  dried.  It  is  deliquescent, 
and  soluble  in  a  very  small  portion  of  water. 
Alkohol  dissolves  its  own  weight.  It  is  easily 
decomposed  by  heat. 

Nitrate  of  zircone  crystallises  in  small,  capil- 
lary silky  needles.  Its  taste  is  astringent.  It  is 
easily  decomposed  by  fire,  very  soluble  in  water, 
and  deliquescent.  It  may  be  prepared  by  dis- 
solving zircone  in  strong  nitric  acid  ;  but,  like  the 
preceding  species,  the  acid  is  always  in  excess. 

Nitrate  of  yttria  may  be  prepared  in  a  similar 
manner.  Its  taste  is  sweetish  and  astringent.  It 
is  scarcely  to  be  obtained  in  crystals  ;  and  it  it  be 
evaporated  by  too  strong  a  heat,  the  salt  becomes 
soft  like  honey,  and  on  cooling,  concretes  into  a 
stony  mass."     Lire's  Chem.  Diet. 

NITRIC  ACID,  OXYGENISED  The  ap- 
parent oxygenation  of  nitric  acid  by  Thenard, 
ought  to  be  regarded  merely  as  the  conversion 
of  a  portion  of  its  combined  water  into  dcutoxide 
of  hydrogen. 

Nitric  oxide.     See  Nitrogen,  deutoxideof. 

Nitric  oxide  of  Mercury.  See  Hydrargyri 
nitrico-oxidum. 

Nitrico-oxidumhydrargtri.  See  Hydrar- 
gyri nitrico-oxydum. 

NITROGEN.  (From  vt)vov,  nitre,  and  yiwau, 
to  generate:  so  called  because  it  is  the  generator 
of  nitre.)  Azot;  Azote.  "An  important  ele- 
mentary or  undecomposed  principle.  As  it  con- 
stitutes four-fifths  of  the  volume  of  atmospheric  air, 
the  readiest  mode  of  procuring  azote  is  to  ab- 
stract its  oxygenous  associate,  by  the  combustion 
of  phosphorus  or  hydrogen.  It  may  also  be  ob- 
tained from  animal  matters  subjected  in  a  glass  re- 
tort to  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  diluted  with  8  or 
10  times  its  weight  of  water. 

Azote  possesses  all  the  physical  properties  of 

sir.     It  extinguishes  flame  and  animal  life.     It  is 

absorbable  by  about  100  volumes  of  water      Its 

■spec,  gravity  is  0.9722.     100  cubic  inches  weigh 
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29.65  grains.  It  has  neither  taste  nor  smell.  It 
unites  with  oxygen  in  four  proportions,  forming 
(our  important  compounds.     These  are, 

I.  Protoxide  of  azote,  called  also  nitrous  oxide, 
protoxide  of  nitrogen,  and  gaseous  oxide  of  azote. 

This  combination  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  was 
formerly  called  tht  deplilogisticated  nitrous  gas, 
but  now  gaseous  oxide  of  nitrogen  or  nitrous  ox- 
ide. It  was  first  discovered  by  Priestley.  Its  na- 
ture and  properties  have  since  been  investigated 
(thoughnit  very  accurately)  by  a  society  of  Dutch 
chemists. 

Sir  Humphrey  Davy  has  examined  with  uncom- 
mon accuracy  the  formation  and  properties  of  itll 
the  substances  concerned  in  its  production.  He 
has  detected  the  sources  ol  error  in  the  experiment! 
ol  Priestley,  and  the  Dutch  chemists,  and  to  him 
we  are  indebted  for  a  thorough  knowledge  of  this 
gas.  We  shall,  therefore,  exhibit  the  philosophy 
of  this  gaseous  fluid,  as  we  find  it  in  his  researches 
concerning  the  nitrous  oxide. 

Properties.—  It  exists  in  the  form  of  a  perma- 
nent gas.  A  candle  burns  with  a  brilliant  flame 
and  crackling  noise  in  it ;  before  its  extinction  the 
white  inner  flame  beccmes  surrounded  with  a  blue 
one.  Phosphorus  introduced  into  it,  in  a  state  of 
actual  inflammation,  burns  with  increaseJ  splen- 
dour, as  in  oxygen  gas.  Sulphur  introduced  into 
it  when  burning  with  a  feeble  blue  flame  is  iu- 
stantly  extinguished  ;  but  when  in  a  state  of  vivid 
inflammation,  it  burns  with  a  rose-coloured  flame. 
Ignited  charcoal  burns  in  it  more  brilliantly  than 
in  Jim.. spheric  air.  Iron  ;virc,  with  a  small  piece 
of  wood  affixed  to  it,  when  inflamed,  and  intro- 
duced into  a  vessel  filled  with  this  gas,  bunu  vehe- 
mently, and  throws  out  bright  scintillating  sparks. 
No  combustible  body,  however,  burns  in  it,  unless 
it  be  previously  brought  to  a  state  of  vivid  inflam- 
mation. Hence  sulphur  may  be  melted,  and 
even  sublimed  in  it,  phosphorus  may  be  liquefied 
in  it  without  undergoing  combustion.  Nitrous 
oxide  is  pretty  rapidly  absorbed  by  water  that 
ha-,  been  boiled  ;  a  quantity  of  gas  equal  to  rather 
more  than  half  the  bulk  of  the  water  may  be  thu; 
made  to  disappear,  the  water  acquires  a  sweetisli 
taste,  but  its  other  properties  do  not  differ  percept- 
ibly from  common  water.  The  whole  ol  the  gas 
may  be  expelled  again  by  heat.  It  does  not  change 
blue  vegetable  coi.  urs.  It  has  a  distinctly  sweet 
taste,  and  a  faint  but  agreeable  odour.  It  under- 
goes no  diminution  when  mingled  with  oxygen 
or  nitrous  ga>  Most  of  the  liquid  inflammable 
bodies,  such  as  aether,  alkohol,  volatile  and  fat 
oils,  absorb  it  rapidly  and  in  great  quantity.  Acids 
exert  but  little  action  on  it.  The  affinity  of  the  ncu- 
tro-saline  solutions  for  gaseous  oxide  of  nitrogen 
is  very  feeble.  Green  muriate  and  green  sulphate 
of  iron,  whether  holding  nitrous  gas  in  solution, 
or  not,  do  not  act  upon  it.  None  of  the  gases  when 
mingled  with  it,  sutler  any  perceptible  change  at 
common  temperatures;  the  muriatic  and  sulphu- 
rous acid  gases  excepted,  which  undergo  a  slight 
expansion.  Alkalies  freed  from  carbonic  acid, 
exposed  in  the  dry  or  solid  form,  have  no  action 
upon  it  ;  they  may,  howev.  r,  be  made  to  com- 
bine with  it  in  the  nascent  state,  and  then  consti- 
tute saline  compounds  of  a  peculiar  nature. 
These  combinations  deflagrate  when  heated  with 
charcoal,  and  are  decomposed  by  acids ;  the 
gaseous  oxide  of  nitrogen  being  disengaged.  It 
undergoes  no  change  whatever  from  the  simple 
effect  of  light.  The  action  of  the  electric  spark, 
for  a  long  while  continued,  converts  it  into  a  gas, 
analogous  to  atmospheric  air  and  nitrous  acid  ; 
the  same  is  the  case  when  it  is  made  to  pass 
through  in  ignited  earthen  tube.  It  explodes  with 
hydrogen  in  a  variety  of  proportions,  at  ven 


"T.toperatures  :  for  instance-,  when  electric  9parks 
are  made  to  pass  through  the  mixture.  Sulpha- 
retted,  heavy,  and  li^ht  carburetted  hydrogen 
gases  and  gaseous  oxide  of'caibon,  likewise  barn 
with  it  when  a  strong  red  h  at  is  applied.  100 
|>art>  by  wight  of  nitrous  oxide,  contain  36.7  of 
oxyiren  and  6:5.3  of  nitrogen  100  cuhic  inches 
weigh  ft  -rrains  at  5o°  tempi  rature  and  10  inches 
atiu  ispheril  pressure  Animals,  when  wholly 
confined  in  gase  u-  oxide  <>t  nitrogen,  give  no 
signs  of  uneasiness  lor  some  moment-,  bill  they 
soon  become  restless  and  then  die.  When  gase- 
ous oxide  ot  nitrogen  is  mingled  with  atmospheric 
air,  and  then  received  into  the  lungs,  it  generates 
highly  pleasurable  sensations;  the  effects  it  pro- 
duces on  the  animal  system  are  eminently  distin- 
guished from  every  other  chemical  agent.  If  ex- 
cites every  fibre  to  action,  and  rouses  the  faculties 
ef  the  mind,  inducing  a  state  of  great  exhilaration, 
an  rresjstiblejiropcnsity  to  i.iughter.  a  rapid  How 
ef  vivid  ideas,  and  unusual  vigour  and  fitness  for 
reus  ular  exertions,  in  some  respects  resembling 
those  attendant  on  the  pleasaritcst  period  of  intox- 
ication, without  any  subsequent  languor,  depres- 
sion of  the  nervous  eneriry,  or  disagr>  t-able  feel- 
ings but  more  generally  followed  by  vigour,  and 
apleusucabli  disposition  to  exertion,  which  gra- 
dually subsides. 

Sir  .  Davy  first  showed,  that  by  breathing  a 
few  quarts  of  it,  contain*  d  in  a  silk  hair,  tor  two 
or  tin  a  e  minutes,  effects  analogous  to  those  occa- 
sioned by  drinking  fermented  liquors  wen- pro- 
duced. Individuals,  who  differ  in  tempt  rament, 
are,  however,  as  vv.-  might  expect,  differently  af- 
fected. 

Sir  11  Davy  describes  the  eff  ct  it  had  upon 
him  as  follows  :  — '  Having  prevm  sly  ''I . ...  (|  my 
nostrils,  and  exh  msted  my  lungs,  I  bre  hed  four 
quarts  of  nitrous  oxide  from  and  into  a  situ  hag. 
Tin  first  fee  lings  were  similar  10  those  produced 
in  the  last  experiment,  (giddiness  ; )  but  in  less 
thai:  half  a  minute,  the  respiration  being  continu- 
ed, the?  diminished  gradually,and  were  succeeded 
by  a  sensation  analogous  to  gentle  pressure  n  all 
the  muscles,  attend"  d  by  an  highly  pleasurable 
thrilling,  particul  rly  in  the  chest  and  the  extre- 
mities. The  objects  around  me  beeai.ic  dazzling, 
and  my  hearing  more  acute.  Towards  the  last 
inspiration  the  thrilling  increased,  the  sense  of 
mu-'  ular  power  ecaine  greater,  an  I  at  last  an 
irresistible  propensity  to  action  wa.  indulged  in. 
I  recollect  but  indistinctly  what  followed  :  1  know 
that  my  motions  were  various    n  i  violent 

'These  effects  very  s  on  ceased  after  respira- 
tion. In  ten  minutes  I  had  recovered  my  natural 
state' of  mind.  The  thrilling  in  the  extremities 
continued  longer  than  the  Olfii  r  sensations. 

'The  gas  has  been  breathed  by  a  very  great 
number  of  persons,  and  almost  every  one  has  ob- 
served the  same  things.  On  some  lew,  indeed,  it 
has  no  effect  whatever,  and  on  others  the  effects 
are  always  pa  nlul. 

'Mr.  J.  W.  Tobin,  (after  the  first  imperfect 
trials. )  when  the  air  was  pure,  experienci  d  some- 
times sublime  emotions  ivith  tranquil  gestures, 
sometimes  violent  muscular  aeti  n,  with  sensa- 
tions indescribuh'y  exquisite  no  subsequent  de- 
bility— no  exhaustion  — his  triaU  have  been 
vet  \  numerous.  Of  late  he  has  only  felt  sedate 
pleasure.  In  Sir  H.  Davy  the  effect  is  not 
diminished. 

'  .Mr  James  Thomson.  Involuntary  laughter, 
thrilling  m  Ins  toes  and  fingers,  exquisite  sensa- 
tions of  pleasure.  A  pain  in  the  back  and  knees, 
occasioned  by  fatigue  the  day  before,  recurred  a 
frw  minutes  afterwards.  A  similar  observation, 
re  think,  we  haye  made  on  others  :  and  we  im- 
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pute  it  to  the  undoubted  power  of  the  gas  tolu- 
cr-asc  the  sensibility  of  nervous  power,  beyond 
any  other  agent,  and  probably  in  a  peculiar 
manner. 

'  Mr.  Thomas  Pople  At  first  unpleasant  feel- 
ings of  tension  ;  afterwards  agreeable  luxurious 
languor,  with  suspension  of  muscular  power; 
lastly,  powers  increased  both  of  body  and  mind. 

'  Mr.  Stephen  H.unmick,  surgeon  of  the  Royal 
Hospital,  Plymouth.  In  a  small  dose,  yawning 
and  languor.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  first 
sensation  has  often  been  disagreeable,  as  giddiness; 
and  a  few  persons,  previously  apprehensive,  have 
left  off'  inhaling  as  soon  as  they  felt  this.  Two 
larger  doses  produced  a  glow,  unrcstrainable  ten- 
dency to  muscular  action,  high  spirits  and  more 
vivid  ideas.  A  bag  of  common  air  was  first  given 
to  Mr.  Hammick,  and  he  observed  that  it  pro- 
duced no  effect.  The  same  precaution  against 
the  delusions  of  imagination  was  of  course  fre- 
quently taken. 

'  Mr.  Robert  Southey  could  not  distinguish  be- 
tween the  first  effects  and  an  apprehension  of 
which  he  was  unable  to  divest  himself.  His  first 
definite  sensations  were,  a  fulness  and  dizziness 
in  the  head,  such  as  to  induce  a  fear  of  falling. 
This  was  succeeded  by  a  laugh  which  was  invo- 
luntary, but  highly  pleasurable,  accompanied  with 
a  peculiar  thrilling  in  the  extremities  ;  a  sensa- 
tion perfectly  new  and  delightful.  For  many 
hours  alter  this  experiment,  he  imagined  that  his 
taste  and  Bmell  were  more  acute,  and  is  certain 
that  he  lelt  unusually  strong  nnd  cheerful.  In  a 
second  ex|>eriinent,  lie  lelt  pleasure  still  superior, 
and  has  once  poetically  remarked,  that  he  sup- 
poses the  atmosphere  of  the  highest  of  all  possi- 
ble heavens  to  be  composed  of  this  gas. 

'Robert  Kinarlake,  M.  D.  Additional  freedom 
and  power  oi  r<  spiration,  succeeded  by  an  almost 
delirious,  but  highly  pleasurable  sensation  in  the 
head,  v.  Inch  became  universal  with  increased 
tone  of  the  muscles.  At  last,  an  intoxicating 
placidity  absorbed  for  five  minutes  all  voluntary 
power,  and  left  a  cheerfulness  and  alacrity  for 
.several  hours.  A  second  stronger  dose  produced 
a  perfect  trance  for  about  a  minute  ;  then  a  glow 
pervaded  the  system.  The  permanent  effects 
were  an  invigorated  feeling  of  vital  power,  and 
improved  spirits.  By  both  trials,  particularly 
by  the  former,  old  rheumatic  feelings  seemed  to 
be  revived  for  the  moment. 

'  Mr.  Wedicwood  breathed  atmospheric  air 
first,  without  knowing  it  was  so.  He  declared  it 
to  have  no  effect,  which  confirmed  him  in  his  dis- 
belief of  the  power  of  the  gas.  After  breathing 
this  some  time,  however,  he  threw  the  bag  from 
him,  kept  breathing  on  laboriously  with  an  open 
mouth,  holding  his  nese  with  his  left  hand,  with- 
out  power  to  take  it  away,  though  aware  of  the 
ludicrousness  of  his  situation  :  all  his  muscles 
seemed  to  be  thrown  into  vibrating  motions;  he 
had  a  violent  inclination  to  make  antic  gestures, 
seemed  I  gliter  than  the  atmosphere,  and  as  if 
about  to  mount.  Hefore  the  experiment,  he  was 
a  good  deal  fatigued  after  a  long  ride,  of  which 
he  permanently  lost  all  sense.  In  a  second  ex- 
periment, nearly  the  same  effect,  but  with  less 
pleasure.     In  a  third,  much  greater  pleasure.' 

Such  arL  the  properties  that  characterise  the 
nitrous  oxide. 

The  Dutch  chemists  and  some  French  and  Ger- 
man philosophers  assert  that  it  cannot  be  respired; 
that  burning  phosphorus,  sulphur,  and  charcoal, 
are  extinguished  in  it,  &c.  It  is  probable  they 
did  not  examine  it  in  a  state  of  purity,  for  it  is 
otherwise  difficult  to  account  for  these  and  man  v 
other  erroneous  opinions. 
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Method  of  obtaining  the  protoxide  of  nitro- 
gen .—Gaseous  oxide  of  nitrogen  is  produced, 
when  substances,  having  a  strong  affinity  with  ox- 
ygen, are  brought  into  contact  with  nitric  acid,  or 
with  nitrous  gas.  It  may  therefore  be  obtained 
by  various  processes,  in  which  nitrous  gas  or  ni- 
tric acid  is  decomposed  by  substances  capable  of 
attracting  the  greater  part  of  their  oxygen.  The 
most  commodious  and  expeditious,  as  well  as  the 
cheapest  mode  of  obtaining  it,  is  by  decomposing 
nitrate  of  ammonia  at  a  certain  temperature,  in 
the  following  manner  : — 

1.  Introduce  into  a  glass  retort  some  pure  ni- 
trate of  ammonia,  and  apply  the  heat  of  an  Ar- 
gand's  lamp  ;  the  salt  will  soon  liquefy,  and,  when 
it  begins  to  boil,  gas  will  be  evolved.  Increase 
the  heat  gradually  till  the  body  and  neck  of  the 
retor  become  filled  with  a  semi-transparent  milky 
white  vapour  In  this  state  the  temperature  of 
the  fused  nitrate  is  between  340°  and  480°.  After 
the  decomposition  has  proceeded  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes, so  that  the  gas  evolved  quickly  enlarges  the 
flame  of  a  taper  held  near  the  orifice  of  the  retort, 
it  may  be  collected  over  water,  care  being  taken 
during  the  whole  process,  never  to  suiter  the 
temperature  of  the  fused  nitrate  to  rise  above  500° 
Fahr.  which  may  easily  be  judged  of,  from  the 
density  of  the  vapours  in  the  retort,  and  (rom  the 
quiet  ebullition  of  the  fused  nitrate  ;  for  if  the 
heat  be  increased  beyond  this  point,  the  vapours 
in  the  retort  acquire  a  reddish  and  more  transpa- 

A  Diagram  exhibiting  the  production  of  Gaseous  Oxide  of  Nitrogen,  by  decomposing  Nitrate  of 

Ammonia,  at  480°  Fahr. 
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rent  appearance  ;  and  the  fused  nitrate  begins  to 
rise  and  occupy  twice  the  bulk  it  did  before.  The 
nitrous  oxide,  after  its  generation,  is  allowed  to 
stand  over  water,  for  at  least  six  hours,  and  is 
then  fit  for  respiration  or  other  experiments. 

Explanation. — Nitrate  of  ammonia  consists  of 
nitric  acid  and  ammonia  :  nitric  acid  is  c<  mposed 
of  nitrous  gas  and  oxygen  .  and  ammonia  consists 
of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen:  At  a  temperature  of 
about  480°  the  attractions  of  hydrogen  for  nitro- 
gen in  ammonia,  and  that  of  nitrous  gas  for  oxy- 
gen in  nitric  acid,  are  diminished  .  while,  on  the 
contrary,  the  attractions  of  the  hydrogen  of  am- 
monia lor  the  oxygtn  of  the  nitric  acid,  and  that 
of  the  nitrogen  of  the  ammonia  lor  the  nitrous 
gas  of  the  nitric  acid,  are  increased ;  hence  all 
the  former  affinities  are  broken,  and  new  ones 
produced,  namely,  the  hydrogen  ol  the  ammonia 
attracts  the  oxygen  ol  the  nitric  acid,  the  result 
of  which  is  water  ;  the  nitrogen  of  the  ami)"  nia 
combines  with  the  liberated  nitrous  gas,  and 
forms  nitrous  oxide.  The  water  and  nitrous  ox- 
ide produced,  probably  exist  in  binary  combina- 
tion in  the  aeriform  state,  at  the  temperature  of 
the  decomposition. 

Such  is  the  philosophy  of  the  production  of 
protoxide  ol  nitrogen,  by  decomposing  nitrate  of 
ammonia  at  that  temperature  given  by  Davy. 

To  illustrate  this  complicated  play  of  affinity 
more  fully,  the  following  sketch  may  not  be 
deemed  superfluous. 
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!sir  Humphrey  Davy  has  likewise  pointed  out, 
that,  when  the  heat  employed  for  decomposing 
nitrate  of  ammonia  is  raised  above  the  before- 
stated  temperature,  another  play  of  affinities  takes 
place,  the  attractions  of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen 
tor  each  other  and  of  oxygen  for  nitrous  gas  are 
still  more  diminished,  whilst  that  of  nitrogen  for 
nitrous  gaa  is  totally  destroyed,  and  that  of  hy- 
drogen for  oxygen  increased  to  a  greater  extent. 
A  new  attraction  likewise  takes  place,  namely, 
that  of  nitrous  gas  for  nitric  acid  to  form  nitrous 
acid  vapour,  and  a  new  arrangement  of  prin- 
ciples is  rapidly  produced  :  the  nitrogen  of  the 
ammonia  having  no  affinity  for  any  of  the  single 
principles  at  this  temperature,  enters  into  no  bi- 
nary compound ;  the  oxygen  of  the  nitric  acid 
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forms  water  with  the  hydrogen,  and  the  nitrous  gaa 
combines  with  the  nitric  acid  to  form  nitrous  acid 
vapour. 

All  these  substances  most  probably  exist  in 
combination,  at  the  temperature  of  their  produc- 
tion ;  and  at  a  lower  temperature  assume  the  form 
of  nitrous  acid,  nitrous  gas,  nitrogen,  and 
water;  and  hence  we  see  the  necessity  of  not 
heating  the  nitrate  of  ammonia  above  the  before- 
stated  temperature. 

On  account  of  the  rapid  absorption  of  gaseous 
oxide  of  nitrogen  by  water,  it  is  economical  to 
preserve  the  fluid  which  has  been  used  to  confine 
this  gas,  and  to  make  use  of  it  for  collecting  other 
quantities  of  it.  In  order  to  hasten  its  production, 
the  nitrate  of  ammonia  may  be  previously  freed 


(torn  its  water  of  crystallisation  by  gently  tusiug 
it  in  i  'lass  or  Wedgwood's  bason  for  a  few  min- 
utes, and  then  keeping  it  for  use  in  a  well  stop- 
ped bottle. 

2.  Nitrous  oxide  may  likewise  be  obtained  by 
exposing  common  nitrous  gas  to  alkaline  sul- 
phites, particularly  to  sulpii  te  of  potassa  contain- 
ing its  full  quantity  of  water  of  crystallisation. 
The  nitrous  oxiii.-;  produced  from  nitrous  gas  by 
sulphite  of  potassa  haa  all  the  properties  of  that 
generated  from  the  decomposition  of  nitrate  of 
ammonia. 

The  conversion  of  nitrous  gas  into  nitrous  ox- 
ide, by  these  bodies,  depends  on  the  abstraction 
of  a  portion  of  its  oxygen  by  the  greater  affinity 
of  the  sulphite  presented  to  it.  The  nitrogen  and 
remaining  oxygen  assume  a  more  c  ndensed 
state  of  existence,  and  constitute  nitrous  oxide. 

3.  NitroM  oxide  may  also  be  obtained  by  min- 
gling together  nitrous  gas  and  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen gas.  The  volume  ol  gases  in  this  case  is  di- 
minished, sulphur  deposited,  ammonia,  water, 
and  nitrous  oxide  are  formed. 

The  change  of  principles  which  takes  place  in 
this  experiment  depends  upon  the  combination  of 
the  hydrogen  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas, 
with  different  portions  of  the  oxygen  and  nitrogen 
of  the  nitrous  gas,  to  form  water  and  ammonia, 
while  it  deposites  sulphur.  The  remaining  oxygen 
and  nitrogen  being  left  in  due  proportion  consti- 
tute nitrous  oxide. 

Remark. — This  singular  exertion  of  attraction 
by  a  simple  body  appears  highly  improbable  a 
priori  ;  but  the  formation  of  ammonia,  and  the 
non-oxygenation  of  the  sulphur,  elucidate  the 
fact.  In  performing  this  experiment,  care  should 
be  taken  that  the  gases  should  be  rendered  as  dry 
as  possible  ;  for  the  presence  of  water  considera- 
bly retards  the  decomposition. 

4.  Nitrous  oxide  may  also  be  produced  by  pre- 
senting alkaline  sulphurets  to  nitrous  gas.  Davy 
observed  that  a  solution  of  sulphuret  of  strontian, 
or  barytes,  answers  this  purpose  best. 

This  decomposition  of  nitrous  gas  is  not  solely 
produced  by  the  abstraction  of  oxygen  from  the 
nitrous  gas,  to  form  sulphuric  acid.  It  depends 
equally  on  the  decomposition  of  the  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  dissolved  in  the  solution  or  liberated 
from  it.  In  thisprocess,  sulphur  is  deposited  and 
sulphuric  acid  formed. 

5.  Nitrous  oxide  is  obtained  in  many  circum- 
stances similar  to  those  in  which  nitrous  gas  is 
produced.  Dr.  Priestley  found  that  nitrous  oxide 
was  evolv'ed,  together  with  nitrous  gas,  during 
the  solution  of  iron,  tin,  and  zinc  in  nitric  acid. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact  rationale  of 
these  processes,  for  very  complicated  agencies  of 
affinities  take  place.  Either  the  nascent  hydro- 
gen arising  from  the  decomposition  of  the  water 
by  the  metallic  substance  may  combine  with  por- 
tions of  the  oxygen  and  nitrogen  of  the  nitrous 
gas  ;  and  thus  by  forming  water  and  ammonia, 
convert  it  into  nitrous  oxide  ;  or  the  metallic  sub- 
stance may  attract  at  the  same  time  oxygen  from 
the  water  and  nitrous  gas,  whilst  the  nascent  hy- 
drogen of  the  water  seizes  upon  a  portion  of  the 
nitrogen  of  the  nitrous  gas,  to  form  ammonia. 
The  analogy  between  this  process  and  the  decom- 
position of  nitrous  gas  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
renders  the  first  opinion  most  probable. 

Such  are  the  principal  methods  of  obtaining 
nitrous  oxide.  There  arc  no  reasons,  Davy  thinks, 
for  supposing  that  nitrous  oxide  is  formed  in  any 
of  the  processes  of  nature,  and  the  nire  equilibrium 
of  affinity  by  which  it  is  constituted  forbids  us  to 
hope  for  the  power  ofcompoting  it  from  its  simple 
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principles.     We  must  be  content  to  produce  »' 
artificially. 

II.  Detitoxide  of  azote,  termed  likewise  nitron « 
gas,  or  nitric  oxide. 

The  name  of  nitrous  gas  is  given  to  an  aeri- 
form fluid,  consisting  of  a  certain  quantity  of  ni- 
trogen and  oxygen,  combined  with  caloric.  It  is 
an  elastic,  colourless  fluid,  having  no  sensible 
taste  ;  it  is  neither  acid  nor  alkaline  ;  it  is  exceed- 
ingly hurtful  to  animals,  producing  instant  suffo- 
cation whenever  they  attempt  to  breathe  it.  The 
greater  number  of  combustible  bodies  refuse  to 
burn  in  it.  It  is  nevertheless  capable  of  support- 
ing the  combustion  of  some  of  these  bodies. 
Phosphorus  bums  in  nitrous  gas  when  introduced 
into  it  in  a  state  of  inflammation ;  pyrophoru* 
takes  fire  in  it  spontaneously. 

It  is  not  decomposable  by  water,  though  lOP 
cubic  inches  of  this  fluid,  when  freed  from  air, 
absorb  about  five  cubie  inches  of  the  gas.  Thi- 
solution  is  void  of  taste  ;  it  does  not  redden  blue 
vegetable  colours  ;  the  gas  is  expelled  again  when 
the  water  is  made  to  boil  or  suffered  to  freeze. 
Nitrous  gas  has  no  action  on  nitrogen  gas  even 
when  assisted  by  heat.  It  is  decomposed  by  se- 
veral metals  at  high  temperatures. 

Its  speeific  gravity,  when  perfectly  pure,  Is  to- 
that  of  atmospheric  air  as  about  1.04  to  1. 

Ardent  spirits,  saccharine  matters,  hydro-car- 
bonates, sulphurous  acid,  and  phosphorus,  have 
no  action  on  it  at  the  common  temperature.  It  is 
not  sensibly  changed  by  the  action  of  light.  Heat 
dilates  it.  It  rapidly  combines  with  oxygen  gas 
at  common  temperatures,  and  converts  it  into  ni- 
trous acid.  Atmospheric  air  produces  the  same 
effect,  but  with  less  intensity.  It  is  absorbable  by 
green  sulphatr  muriate  and  nitrate  of  iron,  and 
decomposable  by  alkaline,  terrene,  and  metallic 
sulphurets,  and  other  bodies,  that  have  a  strong 
affinity  for  oxygen  ;  but  it  is  not  capable  of  com- 
bining with  them  chemically,  so  as  to  form  saline 
compounds.  From  the  greatest  number  of  bodies 
which  absorb  it,  it  may  be  again  expelled  by  thr 
application  of  heat. 

It  communicates  to  flame  a  greenish  colour  be- 
fore extinguishing  it ;  when  mixed  with  hydrogen 
gas  this  acquires  the  property  of  burning  with  a 
green  flame.  It  is  absorbable  by  nitric  acid  and 
renders  it  fuming. 

When  exposed  to  the  action  of  caloric  in  in 
ignited  porcelain  tube,  it  experiences  no  altera- 
tion, bnt  when  electric  sparks  are  made  to  pass- 
through  it,  it  is  decomposed  and  corverted  into 
nitrous  acid,  and  nitrogen  gas.  Phosphorus  does 
not  shine  in  it.  It  is  composed  of  about  eight 
parts  of  oxygen,  and  seven  of  nitrogen. 

Methods  of  obtaining  deutoxide  of  nitrogen 
— I.  Put  into  a  small  proof,  or  retort,  some  cop- 
per wire  or  pieces  of  the  same  metal,  and  pour  on 
it  nitric  acid  of  commerce  diluted  with  water,  an 
effervescence  takes  place,  and  nitrous  gas  will  be 
produced.  After  having  suffered  the  first  portions 
to  escape  on  account  of  the  atmospheric  air  con- 
tained in  the  retort,  collect  the  gas  in  the  water- 
apparatus  as  usual.  In  order  to  obtain  the  gas  Jin 
a  pure  state,  it  must  then  be  shook  for  some  time 
in  contact  with  water.  The  water  in  this  instance 
suffers  no  alteration  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  arid 
undergoes  a  partial  decomposition  ;  the  naef.il 
robs  some  of  the  nitric  acid  of  the  greatest  part  of 
its  oxygen  and  becomes  oxidised  ;  the  acid  hav- 
ing lost  so  much  of  its  oxygen,  becomes  thereby 
so  altered,  that  at  the  usual  temperature  it  can  ex 
ist  no  longer  in  the  liquid  state,  but  instantly  ex- 
pands and  assumes  the  form  of  gas  ;  ceasing  at 
thr  same  time  to    act  as  an   arid,  and   exhibiting 
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Uid'ereut  properties:  but  the  acid  remaining 
undecomposed  combines  with  the  oxide  of  copper, 
and  forms  nitrate  of  copper. 

Instead  of  presenting  copper  to  nitric  acid,  iron, 
zinc,  mercury,  or  silver,  may  be  made  use  of. 
The  metals  best  suited  for  the  production  of  ni- 
trous gas  are  silver,  mercury,  and  copper. 

2.  Deutoxide  of  nitrogen  may  likewise  be  ob- 
tained by  synthesis  This  method  ofobiaining  it 
we  owe  to  Dr.  Milner  of  Cambridge. 

Into  the  middle  of  an  earthen  tube  about  20 
inches  long  and  three-fourths  of  an  inch  wide, 
open  at  both  ends,  put  as  much  coarsely-po  der- 
ed  manganese  as  is  sufficient  nearly  tn  fill  Jt  Let 
this  tube  traverse  a  furnac<  baring;  two  openings 
opposite  to  each  other.  To  one  end  of  the  tube 
lute  a  retort  containing  wat< -r  strongly  impreg- 
nated with  ammonia,  and  to  the  other  adapt  a  bent 
glass  tube  which  passes  into  the  pneumatic 
trough.  Let  a  fire  be  kindled  in  the  furnace,  and 
when  the  manganese  may  be  supposed  to  be  ied 
hot,  apply  a  gentle  heat  to  the  retort  and  drivi 
over  it  the  vapour  of  the  ammonia,  the  conse- 
quence will  be  that  nitrous  gas  will  be  delivered 
at  the  farther  end  of  the  tube,  while  the  ammonia 
enters  the  other  end  ;  and  this  effect  does  not 
take  place  without  the  presence  of  the  alkali. 

Explanation. — Ammonia  consists  of  hydrogen 
and  nitrogen;  its  hydrogen  combines  with  the 
oxygen  which  is  given  out  by  the  ignited  manga- 
nese, aud  forms  water  ;  its  nitrogen  unites  at  the 
same  time  to  another  portion  of  the  oxygen,  and 
constitutes  the  nitrous  gas. 

There  is  a  cause  of  deception  in  this  experi- 
ment, against  which  the  operator  ought  to  be  on 
his  guard,  lest  he  should  conclude  no  nitrous  gas 
is  formed,  when,  in  reality,  there  is  a  considera- 
ble quantity.  The  ammonia,  notwithstanding 
every  precaution,  will  frequently  pass  over  unde- 
composed.  If  the  receiver  in  the  pneumatic 
trough  is  filled  with  water,  great  part  of  this  will 
indeed  be  presently  absorbed  ;  but  still  some  por- 
tion of  it  will  mix  with  the  nitrous  gas  formed  in 
the  process.  Upon  admitting  the  atmospheric  air, 
the  nitrous  gas  will  become  decomposed,  and  the 
red  nitrous  fumes  instantly  unite  with  the  alkali. 
The  receiver  is  presently  filled  with  white  clouds 
of  nitrate  of  ammonia;  and  in  this  manner  a 
wrong  conclusion  may  easily  be  drawn  from  the 
want  of  the  orange  colour  of  the  nitrous  fumes. 
A  considerable  quantity  of  nitrous  gas  may  have 
been  formed,  and  yet  no  orange  colour  appear, 
owing  to  this  circumstance  ;  and  therefore  it  ;s 
easy  to  understand  how  a  small  quantity  of  nitrous 
gas  may  be  most  effectually  disguised  by  the 
same  cause. 

Dr.  Milner  also  obtained  nitrous  gas  by  passing 
aramoniacal  gas  over  sulphate  of  iron  deprived  of 
its  water  of  crystallisation. 

III.  Nitrous  acid.     See  Nitric,  acid. 

IV.  Nitric  acid.     See  Nitrous  acid. 

Azote  combines  with  chlorine  and  iodine,  to 
form  two  very  formidable  compound-. : — 

1.  The  chloride  of  azote  was  discovered  about 
the  beginning  of  1812,  by  Dulong  ;  but  its  nature 
was  first  investigated  and  ascertained  by  Sir  H. 
Davy. 

Put  into  an  evaporating  porcelain  basin  a  solu- 
tion of  one  part  of  nitrate  or  muriate  of  ammonia 
in  10  of  water,  heated  to  about  100°,  and  invert 
into  it  a  wide-mouthed  bottle  filled  with  chlorine. 
As  the  liquid  ascends  by  the  condensation  of  the 
gas,  oily-looking  drops  are  seen  floating  on  its 
surface,  which  collect  together,  and  fall  to  the 
bottom  in  large  globules.  This  is  chloride  of 
fizole.  By  puttin?  a  thin  stratum  of  common  salt 
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into  the  bottom  of  the  basin,  we  prevent  the  de- 
composition of  the  chloridi  ol  azote,  b»  thi  ira- 
moniacal  salt,  it  should  be  formed  only  in  \cry 
small  quantities  The  chloride  oj  uzolt  thus  ob- 
tained, is  au  oily-looking  liquid,  of  a  yellow  co- 
lour, and  a  very  pungent  intolerable  odour,  simi- 
lar to  that  of  chloroearboneus  acid.  Its  sp.  gr. 
is  1,653.  When  tepid  water  u  poured  into  a 
glass  containing  it,  it  expands  into  a  volume  of 
elastic  fluid,  of  an  orangt  colour,  which  dimi- 
nishes as  it  passes  through  the  water. 

'  I  attempted,1  say*  Sir  H  Davy,  '  to  collect 
the  products  ol  the  explosion  of  the  ni  w  sub- 
stance, by  applying  the  heat  of  a  spirit-lamp  to  a 
globule  oi  it,  confined  in  a  curved  glass  tube  over 
water:  a  little  gas  was  at  first  extricated;  bnt 
long  b<  fore  the  water  had  attained  the  t<  n. pi  ra- 
tine of  ebullition,  a  violent  flash  of  light  was  per- 
ceived, with  a  sharp  report  ;  the  tube  and  glasg 
were  broken  into  small  fragments  and  I  received 
a  severe  wound  in  th<  transparent  cornea  o(  the 
■•  Inch  has  produced  a  considerable  inflam- 
mation of  the  eye,  and  obliges  me  to  make  this 
communication  by  an  amanuensis.  This  expe- 
riment proves  what  extreme  caution  is  necessary 
in  operating  on  tips  substance,  for  the  quantity  [ 
used  was  scarcely  as  large  as  a  grain  of  mustard- 
seed  ' — It  evaporates  pretty  rapidly  in  the  air  ; 
and  in  vacuo  it  expands  into  a  vapour,  which 
still  possesses  the  power  of  exploding  by  heat. 
When  it  is  cooled  artificially  '"  water,  or  the 
aramoniacal  solution,  to  40°  I  ,  the  surrounding 
fluid  congeals;  but  when  alone,  it  may  be  sur- 
rounded with  a  mixture  of  ice  and  muriate  of 
lime,  without  freezing 

It  gradually  disappears  in  water,  producing 
azote  ;  while  the  water  becomes  acid,  acquiring 
the  taste  and  smell  of  a  weak  solution  of  nitro- 
munatic  acid. 

With  muriatic  and  nitric  acids,  it  yields  azote; 
and  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  a  mixture  of  azote 
and  oxygen.  In  strong  solutions  of  ammonia  it 
detonates  ;    with  weak  ones,  it  affords  azote. 

When  it  was  exposed  to  pure  mercury,  out  of 
the  contact  of  water,  a  white  powder  (calomel) 
and  azote  were  the  results.  '  The  action  of  mer- 
cury on  the  compound,'  says  Sir  H.  '  appeared 
to  offer  a  more  correct  and  less  dangerous  mode 
of  attempting  its  analysis;  but  on  introducing 
two  grains  under  a  glass  tuhe  filled  with  mercury, 
and  inverted,  a  violent  detonation  occurred,  by 
which  I  was  slightly  wounded  in  the  head  and 
hands,  and  shoul.i  have  been  severely  wounded, 
had  not  my  eyes  and  free  been  de tended  by  a 
plate  of  glass  attached  to  a  proper  cap  ;  a  pre- 
caution very  necessary  in  all  investigations  of 
this  body.'  In  using  smaller  quantities,  and  re- 
cently distilled  mercury,  he  obtained  the  results 
of  the  experiments  without  any  violence  of  ac- 
tion. 

A  small  globule  of  it  thrown  into  a  glass  of 
olive  oil,  pro  luced  a  most  violent  explosion  •  and 
the  glass,  though  strong,  was  broken  into  frag- 
ments. Similar  effects  were  produced  by  its  ac- 
tion or.  oil  of  turpentine  and  naphtha.  When  it 
was  thrown  into  aithcr  or  alkoho!  there  was  a 
very  slight  action.  When  a  particle  of  it  was 
touched  under  water  by  a  particle  of  pbosph'  rus, 
a  brilliant  light  was  perceived  under  the  water, 
and  permanent  gas  was  disengaged,  having  the 
characters  of  azdte. 

When  quantities  larger  than  a  grain  of  mustard- 
seed  were  used  for  the  contact  with  phosphorus, 
the  explosion  was  always  so  violent  as  to  break 
the  vessel  in  which  the  experiment  was  made. 
On  tinfoil  and  zinc  it  exerted  no  action  :    I 
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■sulphur  and  resin.  But  it  detonated  most  vio- 
lently when  thrown  into  a  solution  of  phosphorus 
in  aether  or  alkohol. 

The  mechanical  force  of  this  compound  in  de- 
tonation, seems  superior  to  that  of  any  other 
known,  not  even  excepting  the  ammnniacal  ful- 
minating silver.  The  velocity  of  its  action  ap- 
pears to  be  likewise  greater. 

2.  Iodide  of  azote.  Azote  does  not  combine 
directly  with  iodine.  We  obtain  the  combina- 
tion only  by  means  of  ammonia.  It  was  disco- 
vered by  Courtois.  and  carefully  examined  by 
Colin.  When  aramoniacal  gas  is  passed  over 
iodine,  a  viscid  shining  liquid  is  immediately  form- 
ed of  a  brownish  black  colour,  which,  in  propor- 
tion as  it  is  saturated  with  ammonia,  loses  its  lus- 
tre and  viscosity.  No  gas  is  disengaged  ilm  n  ■ 
the  formation  of  this  liquid,  which  may  be  i 
iodide,  of  ammonia.  ft  is  not  luii. minting.  When 
dissolved  in  water,  a  part  of  the  ammonia  is  de- 
composed ;  its  hydrogen  forms  hydriodic  acid  ; 
and  its  azote  combines  with  a  portion  of  the 
iodine,  and  forms  the  fulminating  powder.  We 
may  obtain  the  iodide  of  azote  directly,  by  put- 
ting pulverulent  iodine  into  common  water  of 
ammonia.  This  indeed  is  the  best  way  of  pre- 
paring it ;  for  the  water  is  not  decomposed,  and 
seems  to  concur  in  the  production  of  this  iodide, 
only  by  determining  the  formation  of  hydriodate 
of  ammonia. 

The  iodide  of  azote  is  pulverulent,  and  of  a 
brownish-black  colour.  It  detonates  from  the 
smallest  shock,  and  from  heat,  with  a  feeble  vio- 
let vapour.  When  properly  prepared,  it  often 
detonates  spontaneously.  Hence,  after  the  black 
powder  is  formed,  and  the  liquid  ammonia  de- 
canted oft",  we  must  leave  the  capsule  containing 
it  in  perfect  repose. 

When  this  iodide  is  put  into  potassa  water, 
azote  is  disengaged,  and  the  same  products  are 
obtained  as  when  iodine  is  dissolved  in  that  alka- 
line lixivium.  The  hydriodate  of  ammonia, 
which  has  the  property  of  dissolving  a  great  deal 
of  iodine,  gradually  decomposes  the  fulminating 
powder,  while  azote  is  set  at  liberty.  Water  it- 
self has  this  property,  though  in  a  much  lower 
degree.  As  the  elements  of  iodide  of  azote  are 
so  feebly  united,  it  ought  to  be  prepared  with 
great  precautions,  and  should  not  be  preserved. 
In  the  act  of  transferring  a  little  of  it  from  a  pla- 
tina  capsule  to  a  piece  of  paper,  the  whole  ex- 
ploded in  ray  lands,  though  the  friction  of  the 
particles  on  each  other  was  inappreciably  small 

The  strongest  arguments  lor  the  compound  na- 
ture of  azote  are  derived  from  its  slight  tendency 
to  combination,  and  from  its  being  found  abun- 
dantly in  the  organs  of  animals  which  feed  on 
substances  that  do  not  contain  it. 

Its  uses  in  the  economy  of  the  globe  are  little 
understood.  This  is  likewise  favourable  to  the 
idea  that  the  real  chemical  nature  is  as  yet  un- 
known, and  leads  to  the  hope  of  its  being  decom- 
posable. 

It  would  appear  that  the  atmospheric  azote 
and  oxygen  spontaneously  combine  in  other  pro- 
portions, under  certain  circumstances,  in  natural 
operations.  Thus  we  find,  that  mild  calcareous 
or  alkaline  matter  favours  the  foimation  of  nitric 
acid,  in  certain  regions  ot  the  earth  ;  and  that 
they  are  essential  to  its  production  in  our  artificial 
arrangements,  and  forming  nitre  from  decompo- 
sing animal  and  vegetable  substances. " 

Nitrogen,  protoxide  of.     See  Nitrogen. 

Nitrocjev,  deutoxide  of.     See  Nitrogen. 

NITROLRUCIC  ACID.  (Acidum  nttro- 
leucicum  ■  so  called  from  its  being  obtained  by 
tl\e  action  of  nitric  arid  on  leucine.)    Leucine 


is  capable  of  uniting  to  nitric  acid,  and  forming  • 
and,  which  Bracnnnot  has  called  the  Mitro* 
leucic  acid.  When  we  dissolve  leucine  in  n'.tric 
acid,  and  evaporate  the  solution  to  a  ctrfcn'n 
point,  it  passes  into  a  crystalline  mass,  without 
any  disengagement  ol  nitrous  vapour,  or  of  any 
gaseous  matter:  if  we  press  this  mass  between 
blotting  paper,  and  redissolve  it  in  water,  wt  shall 
obtain  from  this  by  concentration,  fine,  diver- 
gent, and  nearly  colourli  ss  needles.  These  con- 
stitute the  new  acid.  It  unites  to  the  bases,  torm- 
ing  salts  which  fuse  on  red-hot  coals.  'I  he  nilro- 
leucates  ol  lime  and  magnesia  are  unalterable  in 
the   or. 

NITRO-AIURIATIC  ACID.  Aqua  regia. 
When  nitric  and  murL  ic  acias  ;>r-  mix  d,  ther 
become  yellow,  an  ...ily 

ring  gold,  which  neither  of  the  acids  pos- 
sessed separately.  This  mixture  evolves  chlo- 
rine, a  partial  decomposition  of  both  acids  having 
taken  place ,  and  water,  chlorine,  and  nitrous 
acid  gas  are  thus  produced,  that  is,  the  hydrogen 
of  the  muriatic  acid  abstracts  oxygen  from  the 
nitric  to  form  water.  The  result  must  be  chlo- 
rine and  nitrous  acid. — Brande. 

NITRO-SACCHARIC  ACID.  Acidum  ni- 
tro-saccharicum.  Nitro-saccharine  acid.  When 
we  heat  the  sugar  of  gelatine  with  nitric  acid, 
they  dissolve  without  any  apparent  disengage- 
ment of  gas  ;  and  if  we  evaporate  this  solution  to 
a  proper  degree,  it  forms,  on  cooling,  a  crystal- 
line mass.  On  pressing  this  mass  between  the 
folds  of  blotting  paper,  and  recrystallisirg  them, 
we  obtain  beautiful  prisms,  colourles.-.,  transpa- 
rent, and  slightly  striated  These  crystals  arc 
very  different  from  those  which  serve  to  produce 
them,  and  constitute,  according  to  Braconnot,  a 
true  acid,  which  results  from  the  combination 
of  the  nitric  acid  itself,  with  the  sweet  matter 
of  which  the  firs'  crj  ^tals  are  formed.  Thenard 
conceives  it  is  the  nitrous  acid  which  is  pre- 
sent. 

Nitro-sacchanc  acid  has  a  taste  similar  to  that 
of  the  tartaric  ;  only  it  is  a  little  sweetish.  Rx- 
posed  to  the  fire  in  a  capsule,  it  froths  much,  and 
is  decomposed  with  th«>  diffusion  of  a  pungent 
smell.  Thrown  on  burning  coals  it  acts  like  salt- 
petre. It  produces  no  change  in  saline  solutions. 
Finally,  it  combines  with  the  bases,  and  gives 
birth  to  >.:lts  which  possess  peculiar  properties. 
For  example,  the  salt  which  it  forms  with  lime 
is  not  deliquescent,  and  is  very  little  soluble  in 
strong  alkohol.  That  which  it  produces  with 
the  oxide  of  lead  detonates  to  a  certain  degree 
by  the  action  oi  heat.  Ann.  de  Chimie  et  de 
Phys.  xi.i.  I  3 

NITK  -SULPHURIC  ACID.  A  compound 
consisting  of  one  part  nitre  dissolved  in  about  ten 
of  sulphuric  acid. 

NITROUS.  Nitrosus.  Of  or  belonging  to 
nitre. 

Nitrous  acid.  Acidum  nitrosum.  Fuming 
nitrous  acid.  It  apptars  to  form >a  distinct  genus 
of  salts,  that  may  be  termed  nitrites.  But  these 
cannot  be  made  by  a  'i:reet  union  of  their  compo- 
nent parts,  being  obtainable  only  by  exp>  s.'ng  a 
nitrate  to  a  high  temperature,  which  expels  a 
portion  of  its  yg<  n  in  the  state  o:  gas  and 
leaves  the  remaindi  r  in  Hit  -t.te  of  a  nitr.'i ,  if 
the  heat  be  not  urged  so  far,  or  continued  so  i  n;T, 
as  to  effect  a  complete  decomposition  of  the  salt. 
In  this  way  the  nitrites  of  potassa  and  soda  may 
be  obtained,  and  perhaps  those  of  barytes,  strou- 
tian,  lime,  and  magnesia.  The  nitrites  are  par- 
ticularly characterised,  by  being  decomposable 
by  all  the  acids  except  the  carbonic,  even  by  the 
nitric  acid  itself,  all  of  which  expel  them  from 
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citrous  acid.  We  are  little  acquainted  with  any 
one  except  that  of  potassa,  which  attracts  mois- 
ture iroin  the  air,  changes  blue  vegetable  colours 
to  green,  is  somewhat  acrid  to  the  taste,  and 
vticn  powdered  emits  a  smell  of  nitric  oxide. 

The  acid  itself  is  best  obtained  by  expo 
nitrate  of  lead  to  heat  in  a  glass  retort.  m 
nitrou*  acid  comes  over  in  the  form  of  an  orange- 
coloured  liquid.  It  is  so  volatile  as  to  boil  at  the 
temperature  of  82°.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1. 4.30. 
When  mixed  with  water  it  is  decomposed,  and 
nitrous  gas  is  disengaged,  ocasioning  efferves- 
cence. It  is  composed  of  om  volume  of  oxygen 
united  with  two  of  nitrous  gas.  It  therelore 
consists  ultimately,  by  weight,  of  J. ",&  nitrogen 
■}■  4  oxygen  ;  by  measure,  of  2  oxygen  +  1  ni- 
trogen. The  various  coloured  acids  ol  nitre  are 
not  nitrous  acids,  but  nitric  acid  impregnated 
with  nitrous  gas,  the  deutoxide  of  nitrogen  or 
azote. 

Nitrous  oxide.     See  Nitrogen. 

NI'TRUM.  This  name  was  anciently  given 
to  natron,  but  in  modern  times  to  nitre.  See 
Nitre. 

Nitrdm  purificatum.     See  Nitre. 

Nitrum  vitriolatum.  Sulphuric  acid  and 
soda.     See  Soda:  sulphas. 

NO'BILIS.  (Quasi  noscibilis ;  from  nosco, 
to  know.)  Noble.  Some  parts  of  animals,  and 
of  plants,  are  so  named  by  way  of  eminence  ;  as 
a  valve  of  the  heart,  and  the  more  perfect  metals, 
as  gold  and  silver. 

NOCTAMBULA'TION.  (Noctambulatio ; 
from  nox,  night,  and  ambulo,  to  walk. )  Noc- 
tisurgium.  Walking  in  the  night,  when  asleep. 
See  Oneirodynia  actix  a. 

Noctisu'rgium.     See  Noctambulation. 

Nocturnal  emission.  See  Gonorrhma  dor- 
mientium. 

Nodding  cnicus.     See  Cnicus  cernuus 

NODE.  Nodus.  A  hard  circumscribed  tu- 
mour, proceeding  from  a  bone,  and  caused  by  a 
swelling  of  the  periosteum  ;  they  appear  on  every 
part  of  the  body,  but  are  more  common  on  such 
as  are  thinly  covered  with  muscles,  as  the  os 
frontis,  fore-part  of  the  tibia,  radius  and  ulna. 
As  they  increase  in  size,  they  become  more 
painful  from  the  distension  they  occasion  in  the 
periositum.  When  they  continue  long,  the  bone 
become»  completely  carious. 

NODOSUS.    Knotty:    nodose.      Applied  to 


the  iorru  of   the  seed-vessel  of  the  Cucurbit*. 
melopepo. 

NODUS.  (From  anad,  to  tie,  Hebrew.)  A 
node  or  swelling  upon  a  bone.     See  Node. 

No'li  me  tangere.  A  species  of  herpes  af- 
lecting  the  skin  and  cartilages  of  the  nose,  very 
difficult  to  cure,  because  it  is  exasperated  by 
most  applications.  The  disease  generally  com- 
mences with  small,  superficial  spreading  ulcera- 
tions on  the  alx  of  the  nose,  which  become  more 
or  less  concealed  beneath  furfuraceous  scabs. 
The  whole  nose  is  frequently  destroyed  by  the 
progressive  ravages  of  this  peculiar  disorder, 
which  sometimes  cannot  be  stopped  or  retarded 
by  any  treatment,  external  or  internal. 
'  NO'M A.  (From  vtput,  to  cat. )  An  ulcer  that 
sometimes  attacks  the  cheek  or  vulva  of  vung 
girls,  it  appears  in  the  form  of  red  and  some- 
what livid  spots  ;  is  not  attended  with  pyrexia, 
pain,  or  tumour,  and  in  a  few  days  becomes 
gangrenous. 

NO N-N ATURAL  Res  non-naturales. 
Under  this  term,  ancient  physicians  comprehend 
air,  meat  and  drink,  sleep  and  watching,  motion 
and  rest,  the  retentions  and  excretions,  and  the 
affections  o!  the  mind  ;  or,  in  other  words,  those 
principal  matters  which  do  not  enter  into  the 
composition  of  the  body,  but  at  the  same  time 
are  necessary  to  its  existence. 

NO'NUS.  (Quasi  novenus  ;  from  novem, 
nine.)  The  ninth.  Sometimes  applied  to  the 
coracoid  muscle  of  the  shoulder. 

No'pal.  Nopal nochetzth.  The  plant  that 
feeds  the  cochineal  insect. 

Norla'ndick  bacc.«.       See    Rubus    arc- 
ticus. 
NOSE.     Nasus.    See  Nares. 
Nose,  bleeding  of.     See  Epistaxis. 
NOSOCO'MIUM.      (From   voaos,  a  disease, 
and  Kofuw,  to  take  care  of. )     Nosodochium.     An 
hospital  or  infirmary  for  the  sick. 
Nosodo'chium.     See  Nosocomium. 
NOSOLOGY.     (Nosologia ;    from    iwoj,    D 
disease,  and  Xoyo?,  a  discourse.)     The  doctrine  of 
the  names  of  diseases.     Modern  physicians  un- 
derstand by  nosology  the  arrangement  of  diseases 
in  classes,  orders,  genera,  species,  &c.     The  fol- 
lowing are  the   -jMiroved   arrangements  of  the 
several  nosologists.     That  of  Dr.  Cullen  is  gene- 
rally adopted  in  this  country,  and  next  to  it  the 
arrangement  of  Sauvajres. 


Synoptical  View  of  the  Classes,  Orders,  and  Genera,  according  to  the  Collenian  System. 


Order  I. 
FEHRES. 
§  1.  Intermittentes. 
1.  Tertiana 
'I.  Quartana     • 

3.  Quotidiana. 

§  2.  Continue?. 

4.  Synocha 

5.  Typhus 

6.  Synochus. 

Order  II. 
PHLEGMASIA. 

7.  Phlogosis 

8.  Ophthalmia 
!).  Plirenitis 

10.  Cynanche. 

11.  Pneuruonia 

12.  Carditis 
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CLASS  I.— PYREXIA. 

13.  Peritonitis 

14.  Gastritis 

15.  Enteritis 

16.  Hepatitis 

17.  Splenitis 

18.  Nephritis 

19.  Cystitis 

20.  Hystoritis 

21.  Rheumatismus 

22.  Odontalgia 

23.  Podagra 

24.  Arthropuosis. 

Order  III. 

EXANTHEMATA. 

25.  Variola 

26.  Varicella 
-7.  Rubeola 


28.  Scarlatina 

29.  Pestis 

30.  Erysipelas 

31.  Miliaria 

32.  Urticaria 

33.  Pemphigu' 

34.  Aphtha. 

Order  IV. 

ilemoruhagL't:. 

55.  Epistaxis 

36.  Hemoptysis 

37.  Harnorrhoi1- 

38.  Menorrhagia. 

Order  V. 
PR0FLUV1  \ 

39.  Catarrhus 

40.  Byscnteria 


NOSOLOGY. 


UEDtilt  L 

COMATA. 
41.  Apoplexia 
12.  Paralysis. 

Order  II. 
ADYNAMIC. 

43.  Syncope 

44.  Dyspepsia 

45.  Hypochondriasis 

46.  Chlorosis. 


Order  I. 
MARCOKES. 

67.  Tabes 

68.  Atrophia. 

Order  II. 

INTUJVI  ESC  ENTIA. 

§  1.  Adipoxte. 

69.  Polysarcia. 

§  2.  Flatuosa. 

70.  Pneumatosis 

71.  Tympanites 


Order  I. 
DYSESTHESIA. 

90.  Caligo 

91.  Amaurosis 

92.  Dysopia 

93.  Pseudoblepsis 

94.  Dysecoea 

95.  Paracusis 

96.  Anosmia 

97.  Agheustia 

98.  Anaesthesia 

Order  II. 
DYSOREXIA. 
§  1.  Appetittt*  erronei. 
99.  Bulimia 

100.  Polydipsia 

101.  Pica 

102.  Satyriasis 

103.  Nymphomania 

104.  Nostalgia. 

§  2.  Appetitus  deficientes. 

105.  Anorexia 

106.  Adipsia 

107.  Anaphrodisia. 

Order  III. 
DYSCINESIA. 

108.  Aphonia 


CLASS  II.— NEUROSES. 
Order  III. 
SPASMI. 

47.  Tetanus 

48.  Convulsio 

49.  Chorea 

50.  Kaphania 

51.  Epilepsia 

52.  Palpitatio 

53.  Asthma 

54.  Dyspnoea 

55.  Pertussis 

56.  Pyrosis 

CLASS  III— CACHEXIA. 

72.  Pbysoraetra. 

§  3.  Aquota. 

73.  Anasarca 

74.  Hydrocephalus 

75.  Hydrorachitig 

76.  Hydroi  horax 

77.  Ascites 

78.  Hydrometra 

79.  Hj  Urocele. 

§  4.  Solidet. 

80.  Pbysconia 

CLASS  IV.— LOCALES. 

109.  Mutitas 

110.  Paraphonia 

111.  Psellismus 

112.  Strabismus 

113.  Dysphagia 

114.  Contractura. 

Order  IV. 
APOCENOSES. 

115.  Profusio 

116.  Ephidrosis 

117.  Epiphora 
118    Ptyalismus 

119.  Enuresis 

120.  Gonorrhoea. 

Order  V. 
EPISCHESES. 

121.  Obstipatio 

122.  Ischuria 
VIS.  Dysuria 

124.  Dyspermatisraus 

125.  Amenorrboea. 

Order  VI. 
TUMORES. 

126.  Aneurisma 

127.  Varix 

128.  Ecchyraoma 
129   Scirrhus 


57.  Colica 

58.  Cholera 

59.  Diarrhoea 

60.  Diabetes 

61.  Hysteria 

62.  Hydrophobia. 

Order  IV. 
VESANIA. 

63.  Amentia 

64.  Melancholia 

65.  Mania 

66.  Oneirodynia. 


81.  Rachitis. 

Order  III. 
IMPET1GINES. 

82.  Scrophula 

83.  Syphilis 

84.  Scorbutus 

85.  Elephantiasis 
86   Lepra 

87.  Fr.imboesia 

88.  Trichoma 

89.  Icterus. 


130.  Cancer 

131.  Bubo 

132.  Sarcoma 

133.  Verruca 

134.  Clavus 

135.  Lupia 

136.  Ganglion 

137.  Hydatis 

138.  Hydarthrus 

139.  Exostosis. 

Order  VII. 
ECTOPIA. 

140.  Hernia 

141.  Prolapsus 

142.  Luxatio. 

Order  VIII. 
DYALiSES. 

143.  Vulnus 
144   Ulcus 
146   Herpe* 
14(>.      inea 

147.  Psora 

148.  Fractura 

149.  Caries. 
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Order  I. 
MACULA. 
Genu   1.  Leucoma. 

2.  Vitiligo 

3.  KpbeUs 

4.  Gutta  rosea 

5.  Naevus 

6.  Ecchymoma. 

Order  II. 
EFFLORESC  ENTIA. 

7.  Herpes 

8.  Epinyctis 

9.  Psydracia 

10.  Hydroa. 

Order  III. 
PHYMATA. 

11.  Erythema 


CLASS  I.— VITIA. 

12.  (Edt.na 

13.  Emphysema 

14.  Scirrhus 

15.  Phlegmone 

16.  Uubo 

17.  Parotis 

18.  Furunculus 
I       Vnthrax 
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21.  Paronychia 

22.  Phimosis. 

Order  IV. 
EXCRESCENTIA. 

23.  Sarcoma 

24.  Condyloma 

25.  Verruca 

26.  Pterygium 


27.  Hordeolum 

28.  Br.nchocele 

29.  Exostosis 

30.  Gibbositas 

31.  Lordosis. 

Order  V. 
CYSTIDES. 

32.  Aneurisma 
33   Varix 

34.  Hydatis 

35.  Marisca 

36.  Staphyloma 

37.  Lupia 

38.  Hydarthrus 

39.  Apostema 

40.  Exomphalus 

41.  Oscheocele. 
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OrderVI. 
ECTOPIA. 

42.  Exophthalraia 

43.  Blepharopto  is 

44.  Hypostaphyle 

45.  Paraglosa 

46.  Propiouia 

47.  Exauia 

48.  Exoeyste 

49.  Hysteroptosis 

50.  bnierocele 

51.  Kpiplocele 

52.  Ga»tiT(»cJle 

53.  Hepatocele 


NOSOLOGY 

54.  Splenocele 

55.  Hysterocele 
56   C  .  sfocele 

57.  i^dci  j)h.ilocele 

58.  Hysteroloxia 

59.  Parpchidium 

60.  fclxarthrema 

61.  Diastasis 

62.  Laxartlirus. 

Ok-f.r  VII. 
PLAGiE. 

63.  Vulnus 

64.  lJurjrtura 

65.  Excoriatio 


66.  Confueio 

67.  Fractura 

68.  Fissura 

69.  Ruptura 

70.  Amputatura 

71.  Ulcus 

72.  Exulceratio 

73.  Sinus 

74.  Rstuk 

75.  Rhagas 

76.  Eschara 

77.  Caries 

78.  Aithrocace. 


Order  I. 
CONilNlLE. 

79.  Ephemera 

80.  ft)  hoc  ha 

81.  Syuochus 
32.  Typhus 


Order  I. 
EXANTHE.viATICaa. 

91.  Pc.-iis 

92.  v  unola 

93    Pemphigus 

94.  Rubeola 

95.  nliaris 

96.  Purpura 

97.  Eiy^i|ilas 

i  alma 
99.  Easeia 


CLASS  II.— FEBRES. 

83   Hectica. 

Okder  II. 
REIYHTTENTES. 
84.   Amphimt  rina 
85     .  i  itaopiiya 
86.   ietartophya. 

CLASS  III.  —PHLEGMASIA. 

100.  Aphtha. 

OliDfcli  II. 

IN1EMBRAMACEA. 
101..  Pi.renitis 
102    Par  ipiirenesis 

103.  Pieuntis 

104.  G.e-tritis 

105.  Enteritis 
10b.  Epiploitis 
107.  Metritis. 


Order  III. 
INTERIM  ITTENTES. 

87.  Quoi/diana 

88.  Tertiana 

89.  Ouartana 

90.  Erratica. 


Order  III. 
PARENCHYiVlATOSiE. 

108.  Cystitis 

109.  Cephalitis 

110.  Cynanche 

111.  Carditis 

112.  Peripneumonia 

113.  Hepatitis 

114.  Splenitis 

115.  Nephritis. 


Order  I. 
TONIC1  PARTIALES. 
IIS.  Strabismus 
117.  rriAutu 
lib.  Obstipitas 

119.  Contrac'uira 

120.  Crampus 

121.  Priapismus. 

v       Order  II. 
TONICI  GENERALES. 

122.  Tetanus 


CLASS  IV.— SPASMI. 

123.  Catochus. 

Order  III. 
CLONIC!  PART1ALES. 

124.  Nystagmus 

125.  Qarpbologia 

126.  Pandiculatio 
1-27.  Apoiuyttosis 

128.  Convulsio 

129.  Tremor 
130    Palpitatio 
liil.  Claudicatio. 


Order  TV. 
CLONICI  GENERALES. 

132.  Rigor 

133.  Eclampsia 

134.  Epilepsia 

135.  Hysteria 

136.  Scelotyrbc 

137.  Bcriberia. 


Order  I. 
SPASMODIC^. 

138.  Ephialtes 

139.  Steiuutatio 

140.  Ccedo 
J4l.  Singultus 


Order  I. 
DYS.ES  iHESIiE. 

152.  Cataracta^ 

153.  Caiigo 

154.  Amblyopia 

155.  Amaurosis 
156   Anosmia 

157.  Agbi-uatia 

158.  Dysecoea 

159.  Paracusis 

160.  Cophosis 

161.  Anaesthesia. 

Order  II. 
ANEPI 1 HYA1IA. 

162.  Anorexia 
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CLASS  V.— ANHELATIONES. 

142.  fussis.  146.  Orthopneea 

Order  II.  147.  Angina 

OPPkESSIVuE.  148.  Pleurodync 

143.  Stertor  149.  Rheuma 

144.  Dyspncea  150.  Hydrothorax 
14 j.  Asthma  151.  Empyvma. 

CLASS  VI.— DEBILITATES. 


163.  Adipsia 

164.  Anaphrodisia. 

Order  III. 
DYSCINESLE. 

165.  Mutitas 
16a.  Apii  n;a 

167.  Psellismus 

168.  P.irapbonia 
lb9.  Paralysis 

170.  Hemiplegia 

171.  Paraplexia. 

Okder  TV. 
LEIPOPSYCHJJE. 

172.  Asthenia 

173.  Leipotbymia 


174. 
175. 


176. 
177. 
178. 
179. 
180. 
181. 
182. 


Syncope 
Asphyxia. 

Order  V. 
COMATA. 
Catalepsis 
Ecstasis 
I  yphomania 
Lethargus 
Catapbora 
C;>rus 
Apoplexia. 


NObOLUCJY. 

GLASS  VII.— DOLORES. 

OlifctK  1. 

194.  Cephalaea 

204.  Golica 

VAGI. 

195.  Hemicrania 

205.  Hepatalgi. 

1&3.  Arthritis 
184.  Ostocopus 

196.  Ophthalmia 

197.  Otalgia 

206.  Splenalgia 

207.  Nephralgia 

185.  Rhcumatismus 

198.  Odontalgia. 

208.  Dystocia 

186.  Catarrhus 

Order  III. 

209.  Hysteralgia. 

187.  Anxietas 

PECTORIS. 

Order  V. 

188.  Lassitudo 

199.  Dysphagia 

EXTERNI  ET  ARTUI  M 

189.  Stupor 

20").  Pyrosis 

210.  Mastodynia 

190.  Pruritus 

201      '  irdiogmus. 

Order  IV. 

211.  Rachialgia 

191.  Algor 

212.  Lumbago 

192.  Ardor. 

ABDOMINALES  INTERNI 

.  213.  Ischias 

Order  EL 

202.  Cardialgia 

214.  Proctalgia 

CAPITIS. 

203.  Gastrodynia 

215.  PudenJagra 

193.  Cephalalgia 

CLASS  VIII.—  vesania:. 

Order  I. 

223.  Bulimia 

233.  Amentia 

1IALLUCINATIONES. 

2-24.  Polydipsia 

234.  Melancholia 

216.  Vertigo 

225.  Antipathia 

235.  Mania 

"17.  Suffusio 

226.  Nostalgia 

236.  Drcmonomania. 

218.  Diplopia 

227.  Panophobia 

Order  IV. 

219.  Syrignios 

228.  Satyriasis 

VESANLE  ANOMALY 

220.  Hypocondriasis 

229.  Nymphomania 

237.  Amnesia 

221.  Somnambulisnius. 

230.  Tarantismus 

238.  Agrypnia. 

Order  11. 

231.  Hydrophobia. 

MOROSITATES. 

Order  HI.— DELIRIA. 

222.  Pica 

232.  Paraphrosyne 

CLASS  IX.— FLUXUS. 

Order  I. 

250.  Nausea 

263.  Diabetes 

SANGUIFLUXUS. 

251.  Votnitus 

264.  Enuresis 

239.  Hsmorrhagia 

252.  Ileus 

265.  Dysuria 

240.  Haemoptysis 

253.  Cholera 

266.  Pyuria 

241.  Stomacace 

254.  Diarrhoea 

267.  Leucorrhoea 

242.  Hsematemesis 

255.  Csliaca 

268.  Gonorrhoea 

243.  Hematuria 

256.  Lienteria 

269.  Dyspermatismu:- 

244.  Menorrhagia 

257.  Tenesmus. 

270.  Galactirrhoea 

245.  Abortus. 

Order  HI. 

271.  Otorrhoea. 

Order  11. 

SERIFLUXUS. 

Order  IV 

ALVIFLUXUS. 

258.  Ephidrosis 

AERIFLUXUS 

246.  Hepatirrhcea 

259.  Epiphora 

272.  Flatulen  ia 

247.  Hsemorrhois 

260.  Coryza 

273.  iEdopsophia 

248.  Dysenteria 

261.  Ptyalismus 

274.  Dysodia. 

249.  Mckena 

262.  Anacatharsis 

CLASS  X.— CACHEXLE. 

Order  I. 

288.  Ascites 

302.  Elephantiasis 

MAC1ES. 

289.  Hydrometra 

303.  Lepra 

275.  Tabes 

290.  Physometra 

304.  Scabies 

276.  Phthisis 

291.  Tympanites 

292.  JVIeteorismus 

305.  Tinea. 

277.  Atrophia 

Order  VI. 

278.  Aridura. 

293.  Ischuria. 

ICTERITIiE 

Order  II. 

Order  IV. 

306.  Aurigo 

INTUMESCENTI.E. 

TUBERA. 

307.  Melasicterus 

279.  Polysarcia 

294.  Rachitis 

308.  Phanigmus 

280.  Pneumatosis 

295.  Scrophula 

309.  Chlorosis. 

281.  Anasarca 

296    Carcinoma 

Order  VII. 

282.  Phlegmatia 

297.  Leontiasis 

CACHEXIA  ANOMALY 

283.  Physconia 

284.  Graviditas. 

298.  Malis 

310.  Phthiriasis 

299.  Framboesia. 

311.  Trichoma 

Order  III- 

Order  V. 

312.  Alopecia 

HVDROPES  PARTIALES. 

IMPETIGINES. 

3H.  Elcosis. 

285.  Hydrocephalus 

300-  Syphilis 

314.  Gangrana 

286.  Pliysocephalns 

301.  Scorbutus 

315.  Necrosis 

287.  Hydrorachitis 
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CLASSI.— EXANTHEMATICI. 


Order  1. 
CONTAGIOSA 
J .  Morta 
2.  Pestis 
i.  Variola 


4.  Rubeola 
j.  Petechia 

6.  Syphilis. 

Order  II.— SPORADICI. 

7.  Miliaria 
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8.  Uicd" 

9.  Aphtha. 

Order  ill. 
SOLITAJRH. 
10.  Erysipelas. 


NOSOLOGl. 


Order  I. 
CONTINENTES. 

11.  Diaria 

12.  Synocha 
IS.  Synochus 
14.  Lenta. 


CLASS  II.— CRITIC!. 

Order  II. 
INTERMITTENTES. 

15.  Quotidiana 

16.  Tertiana 

17.  tiuartana 

18.  Duplicana 

19.  Errana. 


Or»er1U. 
EXACERBANTKS 

20.  Amphimerina 

21.  Tritoeus 

22.  Tetartophia 

23.  HemitritKa 

24.  Hectica. 


Order  I. 
MEMBRANACEI. 

25.  Phrenitis 

26.  Paraphrenesis 

27.  Pleuritis 

28.  Gastritis 
^29.  Enteritis 


Order  I. 
INTRINSECI. 

40.  Cephalalgia 

41.  Hemicrania 

42.  Gravedo 

43.  Ophthalmia 

44.  Otalgia 

45.  Odontalgia 

46.  Angina 

47.  Soda 


Order  1. 
IDEALES. 

65.  Delirium 

66.  Paraphrosyne 

67.  Amentia 

68.  Mania 

69.  Dxmonia 

70.  Vesania 

71.  Melancholia. 

Order  II. 
IMAGINARIL 

72.  Syringmos 


Order  I. 
DEFECTIVI. 

90.  Lassitudo 

91.  Languor 

92.  Asthenia 
03.  Lipothymia 

94.  Syncope 

95.  Asphyxia. 

Order  II. 
SOPOROSE 

96.  Somnolentia 

97.  Typhomania 

98.  Lethargus 


Order  1. 
SPASTICI. 

121.  Spasmus 

122.  Priapismus 

123.  Borberyguiof- 

124.  Trismos 

125.  Sardiasis 

126.  Hysteria 

127.  Tetanus 

128.  Catochus 

129.  Catalepsis 


Order  I. 
SUFF0CAT0RU. 

1 1«.  Raucmlo 
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CLASS  HI.— PHLOGISTICI. 

30.  Proctitis 

31.  Cystitis. 

Order  II. 
PAUL^CHVAIATICI. 

32.  Sphacelism* 

33.  Cynducue 

34.  Peripneumonia 

CLASS  IV.—  DOLOROSI. 

48.  Card:algia 

49.  Gastrica 

50.  C>  lica 
51    Hepatica 

52.  Splenica 

53.  Pieuritica 

54.  Pneumonica 

55.  Hysteralgia 

56.  .Nephritic* 

57.  Dysuria 

CLASS  V.— MENTALES. 

73.  Phantasina 

74.  Vertigo 

75.  Panophobia 

76.  Hypochondriasis 

77.  Somnambulismus. 

Order  HI. 
PATHETECL 

78.  Citta 

79.  Bulimia 

80.  Polydipsia 


CLASS  VI.— QUIETALES. 
99.  Catapbora 

100.  Carus 

101.  Apoplexia 

102.  Paraplegia 

103.  Hemiplegia 

104.  Paralysis 

105.  Stupor. 

Order  III. 
PRIVATIVI. 

106.  Morosis 

107.  Obihio 

108.  Amblyopia 

109.  Caiaracta 

CLASS  VII— MOTORII. 

130.  Agrypnia. 

Order  II. 
AGITATORII. 

131.  Tremor 

132.  Palpitatio 

133.  Or^asmus 

134.  Subsltus 

135.  Carpologia 

136.  Stridor 

137.  Hippos 

138.  Psellismus 


35.  Hepatitis 

36.  Splenitis 

37.  Nephritis 

38.  Hysteritis. 

Order  11J. 
-CULOST 

39.  Phlegmone. 


58.  Pudendagra 

59.  Proctica. 

Order  II. 
EXTR1JNSECI 

60.  Arthritis 

61.  Ostocopus 

62.  Rheumatismu= 

63.  Volatica 

64.  Pruritus. 


81.  Satyriasis 
62.  Erotomania 

83.  Nostalgia 

84.  Tarantismns 

85.  Rabies 

86.  Hydrophobia 

87.  Cacositia 

88.  Antipathia 

89.  Anxietas. 


110.  Amaurosis 

111.  Scotomia 

112.  Cophosis 

113.  Anosmia 

114.  Ageustia 

115.  Aphonia 

116.  Anorexia 

117.  Adipsia 

118.  Anaesthesia 

119.  At.  ciiia 

120.  Atoms. 


139.  Chorea 

140.  Beriberi. 

Order  HI. 
AGITATORII 

141.  Rigor 

142.  Cnnvulsio 

143.  Epilepsia 

144.  Hier&uosos 

145.  Raphania. 


CLASS  VIII.— SUPPRESSORII. 


147.  Vociferatio 

148.  Rious 

149.  Fletus 


150.  Suspiriutu 

151.  Oscitatio 

152.  Paodiciilati' 


N'OSOfcOGY. 


153.  Singultus 

154.  Sternutatio 

155.  Tussis 

156.  Stertor 

157.  Anhelatio 

158.  Suffocatio 

159.  Empyema 

Order  I. 
CAPITIS. 

172.  Otorrhoea 

173.  Epiphora 

174.  Haemorrhagia 

175.  Coryza 

176.  Stomacace 

177.  Ptyalisraus. 

Order  II. 
THORACIS. 

178.  Screatus 

179.  Expectoratio 

180.  Haemoptysis 

181.  Vomica. 

Order  HI. 
ABDOMINIS. 
18-2.  Ructus 


Order  I. 
EMACIANTES. 

209.  Phthisis 

210.  Tabes 

211.  Atrophia 

212.  Marasmus 

213.  Rachitis. 

Order  II. 
TUMIDOSI. 
.'14.  Polysarcia 


Order  I. 
HUMORALIA. 

227.  Aridura 

228.  Digitium 

229.  Emphysema 

230.  Oedema 

231.  Sugillatio 

232.  Inriammatio 

233.  Abscessus 

234.  Gangrena 
236.   Sphacelus. 

Order  II. 
DYALYTICA. 

236.  Fractura 

237.  Luxatura 

238.  Rnptura 

239.  Contusura 

240.  Profusio 

241.  Vulnus 

242.  Amputatura 

243.  Laceratura 
844.   Punctura 
245    Morsura 

246.  Combustura 

247.  Excoriatura 

248.  Intertrigo 

249.  Rhagas. 

Order  III. 
EXULCERATIONES. 
230.  Ulcus 
251     Cacoethcs 

252.  Noma 

253.  Carcinoma 

254.  Ozena 

255.  Fistula 

256.  Caries 
trthrocace 


160.  Dyspnoea 

161.  Asthma 

162.  Orthopnoea 

163.  Ephialtes. 

Order  II. 
CONSTRICTORH. 

164.  Aglutitio 

CLASS  IX.— EVACUATORII. 

183.  Nausea 

184.  Vomica 

185.  Hoemateraesis 

186.  Iliaca 
187    Cholera 

188.  Diarrhoea 

189.  Lienteria 

190.  Coeliaca 
191    Cholirica 

192.  Dys<  nteria 

193.  flaemorrhois 

194.  Tenesmus 

195.  Crepitus. 

Order  IV. 
GENITALIUM. 

196.  Enuresis 


CLASS  XL— VITIA. 

238.  Cocyla. 
2.VI.   Paronychia 

260.  Pernio 

261.  Pressura 

262.  Arctura. 

Order  IV. 
SCABIES. 

263.  Lepra 

264.  Tinea 

265.  Achor 

266.  Psora 

267.  Lippitudo 

268.  Serpigo 
2(19.  Herpes 

270.  Varus 

271.  Bacchia 

272.  Bubo 

273.  Anthrax 

274.  Phlyctxna 

275.  Pustula 

276.  Papula 

277.  Hordeolum 

278.  Verruca 

279.  Clavus 

280.  Myrmecium 

281.  Eschara. 

Order  V. 
TUMOR ES  PROTUBE- 
RANT ES. 

282.  Aneurisma 

283.  Varix 

284.  Scirrhus 

285.  Struma 

286.  Atheroma 

287.  Anchylosis 

288.  Ganglion 
Natta 


165.  Flatulenlia 

166.  Obstipatio 

167.  Ischuria 

168.  Dysmenorrhea 

169.  Dyslochia 

170.  Aglactatio 

171.  Sterilitas. 


197  Stranguria 

198.  Diabetes 

199.  Hematuria 

200.  Glus 

201.  Gonorrhoea 

202.  Leucorrhoea 

203.  Menorrhagia 

204.  Parturitio 

205.  Abortus 

206.  Mola. 

Order  V. 
CORPORIS  EXTERN 

207.  Galactia 

208.  Sudor. 


CLASS  X.— DEFORMES. 

215.  Leucophlegmasia 

216.  Anasarca 

217.  Hydrocephalus 

218.  Ascites 

219.  Hyposarca 

220.  Tympanites 

221.  Graviditas 


Order  III. 
DECOLORES 

222.  Cachexia 

223.  Chlorosis 

224.  Scorbutus 

225.  Icterus 

226.  Plethora. 


290.  Spinola 

291.  Exostosis. 

Order  VI. 
PROCIDENTIA. 

292.  Hernia 

293.  Prolapsus 

294.  Condyloma 

295.  Sarcoma 

296.  Pterygium 

297.  Ectropium 

298.  Phimosis 

299.  Clitorismus. 

Order  VII. 
DEFORM  ATIONES 

300.  Contractura 

301.  Gibber 

302.  Lordosis 

303.  Distortio 

304.  Tortura 

305.  Strabismus 

306.  Lagophthalmia 

307.  Nyctalopia 

308.  Presbytia 

309.  Myopia 

310.  Labarium 

311.  Lagostoma 

312.  Apella 

313.  Atreta 

314.  Plica. 

315.  Hirsuties 

316.  Alopecia 

317.  Trichiasis. 

Order  VIII. 
MACULA. 

318.  Cicatrix 

319.  Naevus 
.20    Morpbsea 

66: 


NOSOLOGY. 


021.  Vibox 
822.  Sudamcn 


323.  Melasma 

324.  Hepatizon 


S25.  Lentigo 
326.  Ephelis 


o 
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0RDFR  I 

INTERMITTENTES. 
3.  Quofidiana 

2.  Tcrtiana 

3.  Quartana 

4.  Quintana 

5.  Sextana 

6.  Septana 

7.  Octana 

8.  Nonana 

9.  Decimana 

10.  Vaga 

11.  Menstrua 

12.  Tertiana  duplex 

13.  Quartana  duplex 

14.  Quartana  triplex. 

Order  II. 
CONTINUE. 
§  1.  Simplie.es. 

15.  Quotidiana 

16.  Synochus 

17.  Amatoria 

18.  Phrenitis 

19.  Epiala 

20.  Causos 

21.  Elodes 

22.  Lethargus 

23.  Typhomania 

24.  Leipyria 

25.  Phricodes 


Order  I. 
HEMORRHAGIC. 

81.  Haemorrhagia 

82.  Epistaxis 

83.  Haemoptoe 

84.  Haemoptysis 

85.  Stomacace 

86.  Odontirrhcea 

87.  Otorrhcea 

88.  Ophthalmorrhagia 

89.  Hacmatcmesis 

90.  Hepatirrhoea 

91.  Catarrhexis 

92.  Hematuria 

93.  Cystirrhagia 

94.  Stymatosis 

95.  Haematopedesis 


126.  Gravedo 

127.  Flatulentia 

128.  Obstipatio 


134.  Anxietas 

135.  Blestrismus 

136.  Pruritus 

137.  Catapsyxis 

138.  Rheumatismus 

139.  Arthritis 

140.  Cephalalgia 

141.  Cephakea 

142.  Clavus 

143.  Hcmicrania 

144.  Carebaria 

145.  Odontalgia 

146.  Hsemodia 
|47.  Odaxismus 

6fi* 


CLASS  I.— FEBRES. 

26.  Lyngodes 

27.  Assodes 

28.  Cholcrica 

29.  Syncopalis 

30.  Hydrophobia 

31.  Oscitans 

32.  Ictericodes 

33.  Pestilentialis 

34.  Siriasis. 

§  2.  Composite. 
IT  1.  Exanthematica. 

35.  Variolosa 

36.  Morbillosa 

37.  Miliaris 

38.  Petechialis 

39.  Scarlatina 

40.  Urtica 

41.  Bullosa 

42.  Varicella 

43.  Pemphigodes 

44.  Aphthosa. 

IT  2.  Inflammatories. 

45.  Phrcnismus 

46.  Chemosis 

47.  Ophthalmitcs 

48.  Otites 

49.  Angina 

50.  Pleuritis 

51.  Peripneumonia 

52.  Mediastina 

CLASS  II.— PROFLUVIA. 

96.  Menorrhagia 

97.  Abortio. 

Order  II. 
APOCENOSES. 

98.  Catarrhus 

99.  Epiphora 

100.  Coryza 

101.  Otopuosis 

102.  Otoplatos 

103.  Ptyalismus 

104.  Vomica 

105.  Diarrhoea 

106.  Puorrhoea 

107.  Dysenteria 

108.  Lienteria 

109.  Cceliaca 


CLASS  III.— EPISCHESES. 

129.  Ischuria 

130.  Amenorrhoea 
181.  Dyslochia 

CLASS  IV.— DOLORES. 

148.  Otalgia 

149.  Acataposis 

150.  Cionis 

151    Himantesis 

152.  Cardiogmus 

153.  Mastodynia 

154.  Soda 

155.  Periadynia 

156.  Pneumatosis 

157.  Cardialgia 

158.  Encausis 

159.  Nausea 

160.  Colica 
161.  Eilem? 


53.  Pericarditis 

54.  Carditis 

55.  Paraphrenia 

56.  Gastritis 

57.  Enteritis 

58.  Hepatitis 

59.  Splenitis 

60.  Mcsenteritis 

61.  Omentitis 

62.  Peritonitis 

63.  Myocolitis 

64.  PaDcreatica 

65.  Nephritis 

66.  Cystitis 

67.  Hysteritis 
6S.  Erysipelacea 
G9.  Podagrica 

70.  Panaritia 

71.  Cyssotis. 

IT  3.   Symptomatica 

72.  Apoplectica 

73.  Catarrhalis 

74.  Rheumatica 

75.  Hecmorrhoidalis 

76.  Lictea 

77.  Vulneraria 

78.  Suppuratoriii 

79.  Lenta 

80.  Hectica. 


110.  Cholera 

111.  Pituitaria 

112.  Leucorrhoi- 

113.  Eneuresis 

114.  Diuresis 

115.  Diabetes 

116.  Puoturia 

117.  Chylaria 

118.  Gonorrhoea 

119.  Leucorrhoea 

120.  Exoneirosis 

121.  HydropedesLs 

122.  Galactia 

123.  Hypercatharsis 

124.  Ecphyse 

125.  Dysodia. 


132.  Deuteria 

133.  A^alaxis. 


162.  Ileus 

163.  Stranguria 

164.  Dysuria 

165.  Lithiasis 

166.  Tenesmus 

167.  Cluuesia 

168.  Cedma 

169.  Hysteralgia 

170.  Dysmenorrhea 

171.  Dystochia 

172.  Atocia 

173.  Priapism uc 

174.  Psoriasis 
1"5.  PodasT;! 


176.  Osteocopus 

177.  Psophos 


180.  Tetanus 

181.  Opisthotonus 

182.  Episthotonus 

183.  Catochus 

184.  Tremor 

185.  Frigus 

186.  Horror 

187.  Rigor 

188.  Epilepsia 

189.  Eclampsia 

190.  Hieranosos 

191.  Convulsio 

192.  Raphania 

193.  Chorea 


222. 

223. 
224. 
225. 
226. 
227. 
228. 
229 
230. 
231. 
232. 
233. 
234. 
235. 
236. 
237. 
238. 
239. 
240. 
241. 
242. 


Lassitudo 

Asthenia 

Torpor 

Adynamia 

Paralysis 

Paraplegia 

Hemiplegia 

Apoplexia 

Catalepsis 

Carus 

Coma 

Somnolentia 

Hypophasis 

Ptosis 

Amblyopia 

Mydriasis 

Amaurosis 

Cataracta 

Synizezis 

Glaucoma 

Achlys 


NOSOLOGY. 

178.  Volatica 

179.  Epiphlogisina. 

CLASS  V.— SPASMI. 

194.  Crampus 

208.  Capistrum 

195.  Scelotyrbe 

209.  Sardiasis 

196.  Angone 

210.  Gelasmus 

197.  Glossocele 

211.  Incubus 

198.  Glossocoma 

212.  Singultus 

199.  Hippos 

213.  Palpitatio 

200.  Illosis 

214.  Vbmitus 

201.  Cinclesis 

215.  ituctus 

202.  Cataclasis 

216.  Ruminatio 

203    Cill  isis 

217.  Oesophagismus 

204   Sternatatio 

218.  Hypochondriasis 

205.    Tussis 

219.  Hysteria 

206.  Clamor 

220   Phiogosis 

207.  Trismus 

221.  Digitium. 

CLASS  VI.— ADYNAMLE. 

243.  Nyctalopia 

264.  Pandiculatio 

244.  Hemeralopia 

265.  Apnsa 

245.  Hemalopia 

266.  Maciopncca 

246.  Dysicoia 

267    Dyspnoea 

247.  Surditas 

268.  Asthma 

248.  Anosmia 

269.  Orthopncea 

249.  Apngeusis 

270.  Pnigma 

250.  Asaphia 

271.  Reuchus 

251.  Clangor 

272.  Khochmos 

252.  Raucitas 

273.  Lipoth}-mia 

253.  Aphonia 

274.  Syncope 

254.  Leptophonia 

275.  Asphyxia 

255    Oxyphonia 

276.  Apepsia 

256.  Khcnophonia 

277.  Dyspepsia 

257.  Mutitas 

278.  Diapthora 

258.  Traulotis 

279.  Anorexia 

259.  Psellotis 

280.  Anatrope 

260.  Ichnophonia 

281.  Adipsia 

261.  ilattarismus 

282.  Acyisis 

262.  Suspirium 

283.  Agenesia 

263.  Oscitatio 

284.  Anodyniii. 

285.  Antipathia 

286.  Agrypnia 

287.  Phantasma 

288.  Caligo 

289.  Haemalopia 

290.  Marmarygc 

291.  Dysopia 


304.  Cachexia 

305.  Chlorosis 

306.  Icterus 

307.  Melanclilorus 

308.  Atrophia 

309.  Tabes 

310.  Phthisis 

311.  Hydrothorax 

312.  Rachitis 


CLASS  VII.— HYPiERESTHESES. 

292.  Susurrus  298.  Cynorexia 

293.  Vertigo  299.  Allotnophagia 

294.  Apogeusia  300.  Malacia 

295.  Polydipsia  301.  Pica 

296.  Bulimus  302.  Bombus 

297.  Addephagia  303.  Celsa. 


CLASS  VIII.— CACHEXIA. 

313.  Anasarca 

314.  Ascites 

315.  Hydrocystis 

316.  Tympanites 

317.  Hysterophyse 

318.  Scorbutus 
319    Syphilis 
320.  Lepra 


321.  Elephantiasis 

322.  Elephantia 

323.  Plica 

324.  Phthiriasis 

325.  Physconia 

326.  Paracyisis 

327.  Gangraena 

328.  Sphacelus. 


329.  Athymia 

330.  Delirium 

331.  Mania 

332.  Melancholia 


Order  I. 
INFLAMMATIONES. 

341.  Ophthalmia 

342.  Blepharotis 

343.  Erysipelas 
?ll    Hieropvr 


CLASS  IX.— PARANOIC. 

333.  Ecstasis 
331.  Ecplexis 

335.  Enthusiasmus 

336.  Stupiditas 

CLASS  X.— VITIA. 

345.  Paronychia 

346.  Onychia 

347.  Encausis 

348.  Phimosis 

349.  Paraphimosis 
3.i0.  Pernio 


337.  Amentia 
33S.  Oblivio 

339.  Somnium 

340.  Hypnobatasis. 


Order  II. 
HUMORES, 

351.  Plegmone 

352.  Furunculus 

353.  Anthrax 
364.  4  omissus 


NOSOLOGY. 


355.  Onyx 

356.  Hipnopycm 

357.  Phygethlon 

358.  Empyema 

359.  Phyma 
360    Ecthymata 

361.  Urticaria 

362.  Parulis 

363.  Epulis 

364.  Anchylops 

365.  Paraglossa 

366.  Chi  I  on 

367.  Scrofula 

368.  Bubon 

369.  Bronchocele 

370.  Parotis 

371.  Gongrona 

372.  Sparganosis 

373.  Coilima 
374   Scirrhus 

375.  Cancer 

376.  Sarcoma 

377.  Polypus 

378.  Condyloma 

379.  Ganglion 

380.  Ranula 

381.  Terminthus 

382.  Oedema 

383.  Encephalocele 

384.  Hydrocephalum 

385.  Hydropthalmia 

386.  Spina  bifida 

387.  Hydromphalus 

388.  Hydrocele 

389.  Hydrops  scroti 

390.  Steatites 

391.  Pneumatosis 

392.  Emphysema 

393.  Hysteroptosis 

394.  Cystoptosis 

395.  Archoptoma 

396.  Bubonocele 

397.  Oscheocele 

398.  Omphalocele 

399.  Merocele 

400.  Enterocele  ovidaris 

401.  Ischiatocele 

402.  Elytrocele 

403.  Hypogastrocele 

404.  Cystocele 

405.  Cyrtoma 

406.  Hydrenterocele 

407.  Varix 

408.  Aneurisma 

409.  Cirsocele 

410.  Gastrocele 


511.  Phoxos 

512.  Gibber 

513.  Caput  obstipum 

514.  Strabismus 

515.  Myopiasis 

516.  Lagopthalmus 

517.  Trichiasis 

518.  Ectropium 

519.  Entropium 

520.  Rhoeas 

521.  'Ihyssemata 

522.  L.ig«cheilos 

523.  ualach  >steon 

524.  Hirsuties 

525.  Canities 

526.  Distrix 
.">27.  Xirnsia 

670 


411   Hepatocele 
412.  Splenocele 
41.}.  Hysterocele 

414.  Hygrocirsocele 

415.  Sarcocele 

460. 
461. 
462. 
463. 
464. 

416.  Physocele 

417.  Exostosis 

418.  Hyperostosis 

419.  Pa?darthrocace 

465. 
466. 

420.  Encystis 

421.  Staphyloma 

422.  Staphylosis 

423.  Fungus 

424.  Tofus 

467. 
468. 
469. 
470. 
471. 

425.  Flemen. 

472. 

Order  III. 

473. 

EXTUBERANTLE. 

474. 

426.  Verruca 

475. 

427.  Porrus 

476. 

428.  Clavus 

477. 

429.  Callus 

478. 

430.  Eucanthis 

479. 

431.  Pladarotis 

480. 

432.  Pinnula 

481. 

433.  Pterygium 

434.  Hordeolum 

482. 
483. 

435.  Grando 

484. 

436.  Varus 

485. 

437.  Gutta  rosacea 

486. 

438.  Ephelis 

439.  Esoche 

487. 
488. 

440.  Exoche 

489. 

Order  IV. 

490. 

PUSTULE  and  PAPULA. 

491. 

441.  Epinyctis 

442.  Phlyctaena 

443.  Herpes 

492. 
493. 
494. 

444.  Scabies 

495. 

445.  Aquula 

496. 

446.  Hydroa 

497. 

447.  Variola 

498. 

448.  Varicella 

499. 

449.  Purpura 

450.  Encauma. 

500. 
501. 

Order  V. 

502. 

MACULAE. 

503. 

451.  Eccbymoma 

452.  Petechia? 

453.  Morbilli 

504. 

454.  Scarlatx 

605. 

455.  Lentigo 

456.  Urticaria 

506. 
507. 

457.  Stigma 

508. 

458.  Vibex 

509. 

459.  Vitiligo 

510. 

JLASS  XL— DEFORMITATES. 

528.  Phalacrotis 

545. 

529.  Alopecia 

530.  Madarosis 

546. 
547. 

531.  Ptilosis 

548. 

i  latio 

549. 

533.  Phalangosis 

534.  Coloboraa 

550. 
551. 

535.  Cercosis 

652. 

536.  Chnlosw 

553. 

537.  Gryposis 

538.  Nxvii8 

564 
555. 

539.  Montrositas 

656. 

540.  Polysarcia 

541.  Ichnotis 

557. 

558. 

642.  Rhicnosis 

559. 

543.  Varus 

560. 

544.  Valgns 

Leucc 

Cyasma 

Lichen 

Selina 

Nebula. 

Order  VI. 
DISSOLUTIONS*. 
Vulnus 
Ruptura 
Hhagas 
Fractuja 
Pisnura 

Plicatio 
Thlasis 
Luxatio 
Subluxatio 
Diaihalasis 
Attrilis 
Porrigo 
Aposyrma 
Anapleusis 
Spasma 
Contusio 
Diabrosis 
Agomphiasi-' 
Eschara 
Piptonychia 
Cacocthes 
Therioma 
Carcinoma 
Phagedena 
Noma 
Sycosis 
•Fistula 
Sinus 
Caries 
Achores 
Crusta  lactea 
Favus 
Tinea 
Argemon 
iEgilops 
Ozoena 
Aphtha? 
Intertrigo 
Rhacosis. 

Order  VII. 
CONCRETIONES. 
Ancyloblepharon 
Zynizesis 
Dacrymoma 
Ancyloglossum 
Ancylosis 
Cicatrix 
Dactvlion. 


Leiopodes 

Apella 

Hj  pospadiaos 

Urorhoeas 

Atreta 

Saniodes 

rjripsorclra 

;1>  rma|  hi    dites 

Dionysi.scus 

Artetiscus 

Nefrendis 

Spanopogon 

Hyperartetisci 

Galiancon 

Galbulus 

JMnla. 


>OM)LOttY. 
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Order  1. 
MACULE. 

1.  Leucoma 

2.  Vitiligo 

3.  Ephtlis 

4.  Naevue 

b.  Ecchymoma. 

Order  II. 
EFFLORESC  ENTLE. 

6.  Pustula 

7.  Papula 

8.  Phlyothcena 

9.  fiacchia 

10.  Varus 

11.  Herpes 

12.  L.;>  nyctis 

13.  Hum<  ropathos 

14.  Psydracia 

15.  Hydroa. 

Order  III. 
PHYA1ATA. 

16.  Erythema 

17.  Oedema 

18.  Emphysema 

19.  Scirrhus 

20.  Intlurnmatio 
£1.  Bubo 

22.  Parotis 

23.  Kurunculus 

24.  Anthrax 

25.  Cancer 


CLASS  I.—  VITIA. 

26.  Paronychia 

27.  Phimosis. 

Order  IV. 
EXCRESCENTLE. 

28.  Sarcoma 

29.  Condyloma 

30.  Verruca 

31.  Pterygium 

32.  Hordeolum 

33.  Trachelophyma 

34.  Exostosis. 

Order  V. 
CYSTIDES. 

35.  Aneurysma 

36.  Varix 

37.  tiarisca 

38.  Hydatis 

39.  Staphyloma 

40.  Lu|>ia 

41.  Hydarthrus 

42.  Apostema 

43.  Exouiphalus 

44.  Oscheophyma. 

Okder  VI. 
ECTOPIA. 

45.  Exophthalmia 

46.  Ulcpharoptosis 

47.  Hypostaphyle 

48.  Paraglossa 

49.  Proptoma 


50.  Exania 

51.  Exocystis 

52.  Histeroptosis 

53.  Coipoptosis 

54.  Gastrocelc 

55.  Omphalocele 

56.  Hepatocele 

57.  Mirocele 

58.  Bubonocele 

59.  Opodeocele 

60.  Ischiocele 

61.  Colpocele 

62.  Perineocele 

63.  Peritonaeorixis 

64.  Ei<cepbaloccle 

65.  Hysteroloxia 

66.  Parorcbidium 

67.  Exarthrema 

68.  Diastasis 

69.  Loxarthrus 

70.  Gibbositas 

71.  Lordosis. 

Order  VII. 
DEFORMITATES. 

72.  Lagostoma 

73.  Apella 

74.  Polymerisma 

75.  Epidosis 

76.  Anchylomerisma 

77.  Hirsuties. 


Order  I. 
SOLUTIONES. 
recenles,  cnienia. 
*,S.  Vulnus 

79.  Punctura 

80.  Sciopetoplaga 

81.  Moreus 

82.  Excoriatio 

83.  Contusio 

84.  Ruptura. 

Order  II. 

SOLUTIONES. 

recentes,  cruentts,  artificiaks. 

85.  Operatio 

Order  I. 

MACIES. 
100.  Tabes 
101    Phthisis 

102.  Atrophia 

103.  Haemataporia 

104.  Aridura. 

Order  II. 
INTUMESC  ENTIRE. 

105.  Plethora 

106.  Polysarcia 

107.  Pneumatosis 

108.  Anasarca 

109.  Phlegmatia 

110.  Physconia 

111.  Graviditas. 

Order  III. 
HYDROPES  partiales. 

112.  Hydrocephalus 


Order  I. 
VAGI. 

142.  Arthritis 

143,  Ostocopus 


CLASS  II.— PLAGUE. 

86.  Ainpuiatio 

87.  Sutura 

88.  Paracentesis. 

Order  III. 

SOLUTIONES. 

incrutenta. 

89.  Ulcus 

90.  Exulceratio 

91.  Fistula 

92.  Sinu* 


CLASS  III.— CACHEXLE. 

113.  Physocepbalus 

114.  Hydrorachitis 
115    Ascites 

116.  Hydrometra 

117.  Physuuietra 
lid.    Tympanites 

119.  Meteorisnius. 

Order  IV. 
TUBERA. 

120.  Rachitis 

121.  Scrofula 

122.  Carcinoma 

123.  Leintiasis 

124.  fvlalis 

125.  Frainboesia. 

Order  V. 
IMPETIGINES. 

126.  Syphilis 

127.  Scorbutus 

CLASS  IV.— DOLORES. 

144.  Rheumatismus 

145.  Catarrhus 
14r>.  An.v.eias 
147.  Lassitude 


93.  Eschara 

94.  Caries 

95.  Arthrocace. 

Order  IVr. 

SOLUTIONES. 

anomala. 

96.  Rhagas 

97.  Ambustio 

98.  Fractura 

99.  Fissura. 


128.  Elephautiaii- 

129.  Lepra 

130.  Scabies 

131.  Tinea. 

Order  VI. 
ICTEUITLE. 

132.  Aurigo 

133.  Melasicterus 
134   Phcenigmus 

135.  Chlorosis. 

Order  VII. 
ANOM  ALE. 

136.  Phthiriasis 

137.  Tnch.ima 

138.  Alopecia 

139.  Elceosis 

140.  Gangrana 

141.  Necrosis. 


148.  Stupor 

149.  Pruritus 

150.  Algor 

151.  Ardor. 
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Order  11. 
CAPITIS. 

152.  Cephalalgia 

153.  Cophalaea 

154.  Hemic  rani  a 

155.  Ophthalmia 

156.  Otalgia 

157.  Odontalgia. 

Order  III. 
PECTORIS. 

158.  Pyrosis 

Order  I. 
SANGUIFLUXUS. 

174.  Haemorrhagia 

175.  Haemoptysis 

176.  Stomacace 

177.  Hasmatemesis. 

178.  Hsematuria 

179.  Metrorrhagia 

180.  Abortus. 

Order  II. 
ALVIFLl  XUS. 
sanguinolenti. 

181.  Hepatirrhoea 

182.  Haemorrhois 

183.  Dysenteria 

184.  Melaena. 


Order  1. 
EGERENDORUM. 

210.  Adiapneustia 

211.  Sterilitas 

212.  Ischuria 

213.  Dysuria 


Order  I. 
TONICI  PARTIALES. 

222.  Strabismus 

223.  Trismus 

224.  Obstisiitas 

225.  Con  tract  ura 

226.  Crampus 

227.  Priapismus. 

Ori     i  II. 
TONICI  olNERALES. 

228.  Tetanus 

Order  I. 
SPASMODIC  E. 

245.  Ephialtes 

246.  Sternutatio 

247.  Oscedo 

248.  Singultus. 


Order  I. 
DYSESTHESIA. 
£58.  Amblyopia 

259.  Caligo 

260.  Cataracta 

261.  Amaurosis 

262.  Anosmia 

263.  Agheustia 

264.  Dysecrea 

265.  Paracusis 
263.  Cophosis 

267.  Anaesthesia. 

Order  II. 
ANEPYTHYMLE. 

268.  Anorexia 

Order  I. 
COx.  1 AGIOSA. 

.'89.  Pestis 
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159.  Cardiogmus. 

Order  IV. 
ABDOMINIS. 

160.  Cardialgia 

161.  Gastrodynia 

162.  Colica 

163.  Hepatalgia 

164.  Splenalgia 

165.  Nephralgia 

166.  Hysteralgia. 

CLASS  V.— FLUXUS. 

Order  III. 

ALVIFLUXUS. 

non  sanguinolenti. 

185.  Nausea 

186.  Vomitus 

187.  Ileus 

188.  Cholera 

189.  Diarrhoea 

190.  Coeliaca 

191.  Lientcria 

192.  Tenesmus 

193.  Proctorrhea. 

Order  IV. 
SERIFLUXUS. 

194.  Epbidrosis 

195.  Epiphora 


Ukdi-k  ^  . 
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167.  Mastodynia 

168.  Rachialgia 

169.  Lumbago 

170.  Ischias 

171.  Proctalgia 

172.  Pudendagra 

173.  Digitium. 


196.  Coryza 

197.  Ptyalismus 

198.  Anacatharsis 

199.  Diabetes 

200.  Enuresis 

201.  Pyuria 

202.  Leucorrhoea 

203.  Lochiorrhcca 

204.  Gonorrhoea 

205.  Galactirrhoea 

206.  Otorrhoea. 

Order  V. 
AERIFLUXC.V 

207.  Flatulentia 

208.  Edopsophia 

209.  Dysodia. 


CLASS  VI.— SUPPRESSIONS S. 


214.  Aglactatio 

215.  Dyslochia. 

Obder  II. 
INGERENDORUM. 

216.  Dysphagia 

217.  Angina. 

CLASS  VII.— SPA  SMI. 

229.  Catochus. 

Order  III. 
CHRONICI  PARTIALES. 

230.  Nystagmus 

231.  Carphologia 

232.  Subsultus 

233.  Pandiculatio 

234.  Apomistosis 

235.  Convulsio 

236.  Tremor 


Order  111. 
IMI  VENTRIS 

218.  Dysmenorrhoea 

219.  Dystocia 

220.  Dyshaemorrhois 

221.  Obstipatio. 


237.  Palpitatio 

238.  Claudicatio. 

Order  IV. 
CRONICI  GENERALLY 

239.  Phricasmus 

240.  Eclampsia 

241.  Epilepsia 

242.  Hysteria 

243.  Scelotyrbt 

244.  Beriberia. 


CLASS  VIII.— ANHELATIONES. 


249.  Tuseis. 

Order  II. 
SUPPRESSIVE. 

250.  Stertor 

251.  Dyspnoea 

252.  Asthma 

CLASS  IX.— DEBILITATES. 

269.  AdipMa 

270.  Anaphrodisia. 

Order  III. 
DYSCINESLE. 

271.  Muiitas 

272.  Aphonia 
27J.  Pseil^mus 
274   Caciipnonia 
276.  Paralysis 

276.  Hemiphlegia 

277.  Paraplexia. 

Order  IV. 
LEIPOPSYCHIE. 

278.  Asthenia 


253.  Orthopnoea 

254.  Pleurodyue 

255.  Rheuma 

256.  Hydrothorax 

257.  Empyema. 


279. 
280. 
281. 


282. 
283. 
284. 
285. 
286. 
287. 
288. 


Lipothymia 

Syncope 

Asphyxia. 

Order  V 
COMATA. 

Catalepsis 

Ectasis 

Typhomanhi 

Lethargus 

Cataphora 

Carus 

Apoplexia. 


CLASS  X— EXANTHEMATA. 

290.  Variola  293.  Rubeola 

291.  Peni]     gus  294.  Scarlatim 

292.  Purpura 


NOSOLOGY. 

Order  11. 

-196.  Erysipelas 

293.  Aphtha. 

NON-CONTAGIOSA. 

.  297.  Esscra 

£95.  Miliares 

CLASS  XI.— PHLEGMASIA. 

Order  I. 

304.  Diaphragmitis 

311.  Peripneumoniif 

MUSCULOSiE. 

305.  Pleuritis 

312.  Hepatitis 

299.  Phlegmone 

306.  Gastritis 

313.  Splenitis 

300.  Cynanche 

301.  Myositis 

307.  Enteritis 

314.  Nephritis 

308.  Epiploitis 

315.  Metritis. 

302.  Carditis. 

309.  Cystitis. 

Order  II. 

Order  III. 

MEMBRANACiE. 

PARENCHYMATOS/E. 

303.  Phrenitis 

310.  Cephalitis 

CLASS  XII.— FEBRES. 

Order  I. 

Order  II. 

Order  111. 

CONTINUiE. 

REMITTENTES. 

INTERMITTENTE 

316.  Judicatoria 

521.  Amphimerina 

324.  Quotidiana 

317.  Hamoraria 

322.  Trita:cphya 

325.  Tertiana 

318.  Frigeraria 

323.  Tetartophya. 

326.  Quartan  a 

319.  Typhus 

327.  Erratica. 

320.  Hectica. 

CLASS  XIII.— VESANIjE. 

Order  I. 

335.  Bulimia 

Order  III. 

'HALLUOINATIONES. 

336.  Polydipsia 

DELIRIA. 

328.  Vertigo 

337.  Antipathia 

345.  Paraphrosyne 

329.  Suffusio 

338.  Nostalgia 

346   Amentia 

330.  Diplopia 

339.  Panophobia 

347.  Melancholia 

331.  Syrigmos 

332.  Hypochondriasis 

340.  Satyriasis 

348.  Daemonomania 

341.  Nymphomania; 

319.  Mania. 

333.  Somnambulismus. 

342.  Tarantismus 

Order  IV. 

Order  II. 

343.  Hydrophobia 

ANOMALY. 

MOROSITATES. 

344.  Rabies. 

350.  Amnesia 

334.  Pica 


351.  Agrypnia. 
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Order  I. 

FEVERS. 
Continued 
Intermittent 
Remittent 
Eruptive 
Hectic. 

Order  II. 
INFLAMMATIONS. 
External 
Internal. 

Order  HI. 

FLUXES. 
Alvine 
Hemorrhage 
Humoral  discharge. 

Order  IV. 
PAINFUL  DISEASES. 
Gout 

Rheumatism 
Ostocopus 
Headache 
Toothache 
Earache 
Pleurodyne 


CLASS  I.— UNIVERSAL  DISEASES. 


18.  Pain  in  the  stomach 

19.  Colic 

20.  Lithiasis 

21.  Ischuria 

22.  Proctalgia. 

Order  V. 
SPASMODIC  DISEASES. 

23.  Tetanus 

24.  Catochus 

25.  Locked  jaw 

26.  Hydrophobia 

27.  Convulsion 

28.  Epilepsy 

29.  Eclampsia 

30.  Hieranosos. 

Order  VI. 
WEAKNESSES  and  PRIVA-  46.  Physconia 
TIONS.  47.  Atrophia 

31.  Coma  48.  Osteosarcosis 

32.  Palsy  49.  Satcostosis 

33.  Faintin°;.  50.  Mortification 

Order  VII.  51.  Scurvy 

ASTHMATIC  DISORDERS.  52.  Scrophulu 

34.  Dyspncea  53.  Cancer 

64.  Lues  Venerea 


35.  Orthopncca 

36.  Asthma 

37.  Hydrofhorax 

38.  Empyema. 
Order  VIII. 

MENTAL  DISEASE* 

39.  Mania 

40.  Melancholia. 
Order  IX. 

CACHEXIES,  or  Himora' 
Diseases. 

41.  Corpulency 

42.  Dropsy 

43.  Jauudice 

44.  Emphysema 

45.  Tympany 


Order  I. 

OF  THE  INTERNAL 

SENSES. 

55.  Los9  of  memory 

56.  Hypochondriasis 

57.  Loss  of  judgment. 

Order  II. 

OF  THE  EXTERNAL 

SENSES. 

58.  Blindness 


CLASS  II.— LOCAL  DISEASES. 
59.  Depraved  sight 
t>0.  Deafness 

61.  Depraved  hearing 

62.  Los?  of  smell 

63.  Depraved  smell 

64.  Lots  of  taste 

65.  Depraved  taste 
C6.  Loss  of  feeling 


Order  III- 
OF  THE  APPETITES 
67.  Anorexia 

GS.  Crnorexia 

69.  Pica 

70.  Polydipsia 

71.  Satyriasis 
72;  Nymphomania 

:ipnrodisia. 
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(9rder  IV.  M. 

OP  THE  SECRETIONS  and     95. 

EXCRETIONS.  96. 

14.  Epiphora  97. 

75.  Coiysa  98. 

76.  Ptyalism  99. 

77.  Anacatharsis  100. 

78.  Otorrhoea  101. 

79.  Diarrhoea  102. 

80.  Incontinence  of  urine  103. 

81.  Pyuria  104. 

82.  Dysuria         .  105. 

83.  Constipation  106. 

84.  Tenesmus  107. 

85.  Dysodia  108. 

86.  Flatulence  109. 

87.  jEdopsophia. 

ORDEB.V.  OF 

IMPEDING  DIFFERENT     110 

ACTIONS.  Ill 

88.  Aphonia  112 

89.  Mutitas  113 

90.  Paraphronia  114 

91.  Dpsphagia  115 
Wry  neck  116 

117 


92.  Wry  neck 

93.  Angone 


Sneezing 

Hiccup 

Cough 

Vomiting 

Palpitation  of  the  heart 

Chorea 

Trismus 

Nystagmus 

Cramp 

Scelotyrbe 

Contraction 

Paralysis 

Anchylosis 

Gibbositas 

Lordosis 

Hydarthrus. 

Order  VI. 
THE  EXTERNAL  HABIT. 

Tumour 
.  Excrescence 

Aneurism 
.  Varix 
I  Papula; 
.  Phlyctarnte 

Pustulae 
.  Scabies,  or  Psora 


118.  Impctigtf 

119.  Leprosy 

120.  Elephantiasis 

121.  Frambocsia 

122.  Herpes 

123.  Macula-. 

124.  Alopecia 

125.  Trichoma 

126.  Scald  head 

127.  Phthiriasis. 

Order  VII. 
DISLOCATIONS. 

128.  Hernia 

129.  Prolapsus 

130.  Luxation. 

Order  VIII. 
SOLUTIONS  OF  CONTI- 
NUITY. 

131.  Wound 

132.  Ulcer 

133.  Fissure 
184.  Fistula 

135.  Burn,  or  scald 

136.  Excoriation 

137.  Fracture 

138.  Caries. 


Order  I. 
GENERAL,  proper  to  Men. 
13§.  Febris  testicularis 

140.  Tabes  dorsalis. 

Order  H. 
LOCAL,  proper  to  Men. 

141.  Dyspermatismus 

142.  Gonorrhoea  simplex 

143.  Gonorrhoea  virulenta 

144.  Priapism 

145.  Phimosis 

146.  Paraphimosis 

147.  Crystalline 


CLASS  III.— SEXUAL  DISEASES. 


148.  Hernia  humoralis 

149.  Hydrocele 

150.  Sarcocle 

151.  Cirsocele. 

Order  III. 
GENERAL,  proper  to  Women. 

152.  Amenorrhoea 

153.  Chlorosis 

154.  Leucorrhasa 

155.  Menorrhagia 

156.  Hysteralgia 

157.  Graviditas 

158.  Abortus 


159.  Dystochia 

160.  Febris  puerperalis 

161.  Mastodynia. 

Order  IV. 
LOCAL,  proper  to  Wotktn 

162.  Hydrops  ovarii 

163.  Scirrhus  ovarii 

164.  Hydrometra 

165.  Physometra 

166.  Prolapsus  uteri 

167. vaginsf; 

168.  Polypus  uteri. 


Order  I.    GENERAL. 

169.  Colica  meconialis 

170.  Colica  lactentium 

171.  Diarrhoea  infantum 

172.  Aphtha: 


CLASS  IV.— INFANTILE  DISEASES. 


173.  Eclampsia 

174.  Atrophia 

175.  Rachitis. 

Order  II.    LOCAL. 

176.  Imperforation 


Synoptical  view  of 

CLASS  I.   CCELIACA.    Diseases  of  the  Di- 
gestive Function. 
Order  1.  Enteric  a.    Affecting  the  alimentary 

canal. 

Genus    1.  Odontia.     Misdentition. 

Species  1.  O.  dentitionis.    Teething. 

2.  O.  dolorosa.    Toothache. 

i.  O.  stuporis.    Tooth-edge. 

4.  O.  deformis.     Deformity  of  the  teeth. 

5.  O.  edentula.     Toothlessness.   . 

6.  O.  incrustans.    Tartar  of  the  teeth. 

7.  O.  excrescens.     Excrescent  gums. 
Genus  2.  PtyalisMus.     Ptyalism. 
Species  1.  P.  acutus.     Salivation. 

2.  P.  chronicus.     Chronic  ptyalism. 

3.  P.  iners.     Drivelling. 
Genus.  3.  Dysphagia.    Dysphagy. 

Species  1.  D.  constricta.    Constrictive  dysphagy. 

2.  D.  atonica.    A  tonic  dysphagy. 

3.  D.  globosa.    Nervous  quinsy. 

4.  D.  uvulosa.    Uvula  dysphagy. 

5.  D.  linguosa.    Lingual  dysphagy. 
Genus   4.  Dipsosis.   Morbid  thirst. 
Species  1.  D.  avens.    Immoderate  thirst. 

2.  D.  expers.    Thirstlessness. 
Genus  5.  Limosh.    Morbid  appetite, 
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Species  1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 


6. 

7. 
Genus  6. 
Species  1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 
Genus  7. 
Species  1. 

2. 
Genus  8. 
Species  1. 

2. 

3.' 

4. 

5. 

6. 


177.  Anchyloglossurn 

178.  Aurigo 

179.  Purpura 

180.  Crusta  lactea. 


System. 

L  avens.    Voracity. 

L.  expers.    Long  fasting. 

L.  pica.    Depraved  appetite. 

L.  cardialgica.     Heartburn.     Water 

brash. 

L.  flatus.    Flatulency. 

L.  emesis.     Sickness.    Vomiting. 

L.  dyspepsia.     Indigestion. 

Colica.    Colic. 

C.  ileus.     Iliac  passion. 

C.  rhachialgica.    Painter's  colic. 

C.  cibaria.     Surfeit. 

C.  flatulenta.    Wind-colic. 

C.  constipata.    Constipated  colic. 

C.  constricta.    Constrictive  colic. 

Coprostatis.    Costiveness. 

C.  constipata.    Constipation. 

C.  obstipata.     Obstipation. 
Diarrhosa.     Looseness. 

D.  fusa.     Feculent  looseness. 
D.  brliosa.     Bilious  looseness. 
D.  mucosa.     Mucous  looseness. 
D.  Chylosa.     Chylous  loosem-- 
D.  lienteria.    Lientery. 

D.  serosa.    Serous  looseness. 
D,  tabulosa,    Tubular  loosener. 
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8. 
Genua  9. 

Species  1. 

2. 

3. 
Genus  10. 

Species  I. 

2. 

3. 
Genus  11. 
Species  1. 

2. 

3. 
Genus  12. 
Species  1. 


4. 

5. 

6. 

Order  2. 

Genus  1. 
(Species  1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 
Genus  2. 
Species  1. 

2. 
Genus  3. 
Species  1, 

2. 
Genus  4. 
Species  1. 


D.  gypsata.     Gypseous  looseness. 
Cholera.     Cholera. 

C.  biliosa.     Bilious  cholera. 
C.  flatulenta.    Flatulent  cholera. 
C.  spasmodica.     Spasmodic  cholera. 
Enterohthus.     Intestinal    concre- 
tions. 

E.  bezoardus.     Bezoar. 

E.  calculus.    Intestinal  calculus. 
E.  scybalum.    Scybalum. 
Helminthia.    Worms. 
II.  alvi.     A I  vine  worms. 
H.  podicis.     Anal  worms. 
II.  erratica.     Erratic  worms. 
Proctica.     Proctica. 
P.  simplex.     Simple  proctica. 
P.  spasmodica.     Spasmodic  stricture 
of  the  rectum. 

P.  callosa.  Calous  stricture  of  the 
rectum. 

P.  tenesmus.     Tenesmus. 
P.  marica.     Piles. 

P.  exania.  Prolapse  of  the  fundament. 
Splanchnica.  Affecting  the  collati- 
tious  viscera. 

Icterus.    Yellow  jaundice. 
I.  cholaeus.     Biliary  jaundice. 
I.  chololithicus.     Gallstone  jaundice. 
I.  spasmodicus.     Spasmodic  jaundice. 
I.  hepaticus.     Hepatic  jaundice. 
I.  infantum.    Jaundice  of  infants. 
MeLjENa.     Mclena. 
M.  cholcea.     Black  or  green  jaundice. 
M.  cruenta.    Black  vomit. 
Chololithus.    Gall-stone. 
C.  quiescens.     Quiescent    gall-stone. 
C.  means.    Passing  of  gall-stones. 
Parabisma.     Visceral  turgescence. 
Turgescence    of    the 


Turgescence    of     the 


P.  hepaticum. 
liver. 

P.  slenicum. 
spleen. 

P.  pancreaticum.    Turgescence  of  the 
pancreas. 

P.  mesentericum.  Turgescence  of  the 
mesentery. 

P.  intestinale.   Turgescence  of  the  in- 
testines. 

P.  omentale.      Turgescence    of    the 
omentum. 

P.  complicatum.     Turgescence  com- 
pounded of  various  organs. 


CLASS  II.  PNEUMATICA.     Diseases  of  the 

Respiratory  Function . 
Order  1.  Phonica.     Affecting  the  vocal  ave- 
nues. 
Genus   I.  Coryza.    Running  at  the  nose. 
Species  1.  C.  entonica.     Entonic  coryza. 

2.  C.  atonica.     Atonic  coryza. 
Geuus   2.  Polypus.     Polypus. 
Species  1.  P.  clasticus.     Compressible  polypus. 

2.  P.  coriaceus.     Cartilaginous  polypus. 
Genus   3.  Rhonchus.     Rattling  in  the  throat. 
Species  1.  R.  stertor.     Snoring. 

2.  R.  cerchnus.     Wheezing. 
Genus   4.  Aphonia.    Dumbness. 
Species  I.  A.  elinguium.     Elingual  dumbness. 

2.  A.  atonica.     Atonic  dumbness. 

3.  A.  surdorum.  Deaf  dumbness. 
Genus  5.  Dysphonia.  Dissonant  voice. 
Species  1.  D.  susurrans.     Whispering  voice. 

2.  D.  puberum.     Voice  of  puberty. 

3.  D.  iinmodulata.    Immelodious  voice. 
Genus    6.  Psellismus.     Dissonant  speech. 
Species  1.  1\  bambalia.     Stammering. 


Order  2. 

Genus  1. 
Species  1. 

2. 

3. 
Genus  2. 
Species  1. 

Genus  3. 
Species  1. 

2. 

Genus   4. 

Species  1. 

2. 

Genus  5. 

Species  1. 

2. 

Genus  6. 

Species  1. 

2. 
Genus  7. 
Species  1. 

2. 


P.  blaesitas.    Misemmciation. 
Pneumonica.     Affecting  the  lungf, 

their  membranes,  or  motive  power? 
Bex.    Cough. 

B.  humida.  Common  or  humid  cough. 
B.  sicca.     Dry  cough. 
B.  convnlsiva.     Hooping-cough. 
Laryngismus.  Laryngic  suffocation. 
L.  stridulus.      Stridulus    construction 

oi  the  larynx. 
Dyspncea.     Anhelation. 
D.  chronica.     Short-breath. 

D.  exacerbans.      Exacerbating  anlie* 
lation. 

Asthma.    Asthma. 
A.  siccuro.     Dry  or  nervous  asthma. 
A.  humidum.      Humid    or     common 
asthma. 
Ephialtes.     Incubus. 

E.  vigilantium.  Day-mare. 
E.  Nocturnus.  Night-mare. 
Sternalgia.       Suffocative    breast- 

par.g. 

S.  arabulantium.     Acute  breast-pane. 
S.  chronica.     Chronic  breast-pang. 
Pleuralg.a.    Pain  in  the  side. 
P.  acuta.     Stitch. 

P.  chronica.      Chronic  pain  in    the 

side. 


CLASS  III.     ILEMATICA.    Diseases  of  the 

Sanguinous  Function. 
Order  1.  Pyretica.    Fevers. 
Genus   I.  Ephemera.    Diary  fever. 
Species  1.  E.  mitis.     Mild  diary  fever. 

2.  E.  acuta.    Acute  diary  fever. 

3.  E.  siidatoria.     Sweating  fever. 
Genus   2.  Anetus.     Intermitting  fever.     Ague. 
Species  1.  A.  quotidianus.     Quotidian  ague. 

2.  A.  tertianus.     Tertian  ague. 

3.  A.  quartanus.     Quartan  ague. 

4.  A.  erraticus.     Irregular  ague. 

5.  A.  complicatus.     Complicated  ague. 
Genus  3.  Epanetus.    Remittent  fever. 
Species  1.  E.  mitis.     Mild  remittent. 

2.  E.  malignus.     Malignant  remittent. 

3.  E.  hectica  Hectic  fever. 
Genus  4.  Enecia.  Continued  fever. 
Species  I.E.  cauma.     Inflammatory  fever. 

2.  E.  typhus.     Typhous  fever. 

3.  E.  synochus.    'Synochal  fever. 
Order  2.  Phlogistica.     Inflammations. 
Genus  1    Apostema.     Aposteme. 
Species  1.  A.  commune.     Common  aposteme. 

2.  A.  psoaticum.     Psoas  abscess. 

3.  A.  hepaticum.     Abscess  of  the  liver. 

4.  A.  empyema.     Lodgment  of  matter  in 
the  chest. 

5.  A.  vomica.     Vomica. 
Genus   2.  Phlegmone.     Phlegmon. 
Species  1.  P.  communis.     Common  phlegmon. 

2.  P.  parulis.     Gum-boil. 

3.  P.  auris.     Imposthume  of  the  ear. 

4.  P.  parotidea.     Parotid  phlegmon. 

5.  P.  mammae.     Abscess  of  the  breast. 

6.  P.  bubo.     Bubo. 

7.  P.  phimotica.     Phimotic  phlegmon 
Genus   3.  Phyma.     Tubercle. 

Species  1.  P.  hordeolum.     Sty. 

2.  P.  furunculus.    Boil. 

3.  P.  sycosis.     Ficous  phyma. 

4.  P.  anthrax.     Carbuncle. 
Genus    4.  Ionthus.     Whelk. 
Species.  1. 1,  varus.     Stone  pock. 

2. 1,  corymbyfer.      Carbunculated  fact-. 
Rosy  drop. 
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Genus   5.  Phlysis.   Phlysis. 
Species  1.  P.  paronychia.  Whitlow 
Gentts  6.  Erythema.    Inflammatory  blush. 
Species  1.  E.  oedematosum.    (Edematous  inflam- 
mation. 

2.  E.  erysipelatosiun.     Erysipelatous  in- 
flammation. 

3.  E.  gangrenosum.    Gangrenous  inflam- 
mation. 

4.  E.  vesicidare.  Vesicular  inflammation. 

5.  E.  pernio.    Chilblain. 

6.  E.  entertrigo.    Fret. 

Genus  7.  Empresma.  Visceral  inflammation. 
Species  1.  E.  cephalites.  Inflammation  of  the 
brain. 

2.  E.  otitis.    Inflammation  of  the  ear. 

S.  E.  parotitis.     Mumps. 

4.  E.  parithmitis.     Quinsey. 

5.  E.  laryngitis.     Inflammation  of    the 
larynx. 

6.  E.  bronchitis.     Croup. 

i  7.  E.  pneumonitis.     Penpneumony. 

8.  E.  pleuritis.     Pleurisy. 

9.  E.  carditis.  Inflammation  of  the  heart. 

10.  E.  peritonitis.      Inflammation  of  the 
peritoneum. 

11.  E.  gastritis.       Inflammation    of    the 
stomach. 

12.  E.  enteritis.       Inflammation   of    the 
bowels. 

13.  E.  hepatitis.  Inflammation  of  the  liver. 

14.  E.  splenitis.      Inflammation    of    the 
spleen. 

15.  E.  nephritis.     Inflammation  of    the 
kidney. 

16.  E.  cystitis.    Inflammation  of  the  blad- 
der. 

17.  E.  hysteritis.      Inflammation  of    the 
womb. 

18.  E.  orchitis.     Inflammation  of  the  tes- 
ticles. 

Genus   8.  Ophthalmia.    Ophthalmy. 
Species  1.  O.  taraxis.    Lachrymose  ophthalmy. 

2.  O.  iridis.    Inflammation  of  the  iris. 

3.  O.  purulenta.    Purulent  ophthalmy. 

4.  O.  glutinosa.     Glutinous  ophthalmy. 

5.  O.  chronica.  Lippitude.  Blear-eye. 
Genua   9.  Catarrhus.  Catarrh. 

Species  1.  C.  communis.    Cold  in  the  head  or 
chest. 

2.  C.  epidemicus.  Influenza. 
Genus  10.  Dysenteria.  Dysentery. 
Species  1.  D.  simplex.     Simple  dysentery. 

2.  D.  pyrectica.    Dysenteric  fever. 
Genus  11.  Bucnemia.    Tumid  leg. 
Species  1.  B.  sparganosis.     Puerperal  tumid  leg. 

2.  B.  tropica.  Tumid  leg  of  hot  climates. 
Genus  12.  Arthrosia.  Articular  inflammation. 
Species  1.  A.  acuta.     Acute  rheumatism. 

2.  A.  chronica.    Chronic  inflammation. 

3.  A.  podagra.    Gout. 

4.  A.  irydarthrus.    White-swelling. 
Order.  3.  Exanthematica.    Eruptive  levers. 

Exanthems. 
Genus   1.  Enanthesis.    Rash exanthem. 
Species  1.  E.rosalia.  Scarlet  fever. 

2.  E.  rubeola.     Measles. 

3.  E.  urticaria.    Nettle-rash. 
Genus   2.  Emphlysis.    Achorous  exanthem. 
Species  1.  E.  miliaria.    Miliary  fever. 

2.  E.  aphtha.    Thrush. 

3.  E.  vaccinia.    Cow-pox. 

4.  E.  varicella.  Water-pox. 

5.  E.  pemphigus.    Vesicular  fever. 

6.  E.  erysipelas.    St.  Anthony's  fire. 
Genus   3.  Empyesis.    Pustulus  exanthem. 
Species  1.  E.  variola.     Small-p^v 
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Genus  4.  Anthracia.    Carbuucularexanlhem; 
Species  1.  A.  pestis.    Plague. 

2.  A.  rubula.    Yaws. 
Order  4.  Dysthetica.    Cachexies. 
Genus    1.  Plethora.    Plethora. 
Species  1.  P.  entenica.     Sanguineous  plethora* 

2.  P.  atonica.  Serous  plethora. 
Genus   2.  H^morrhagia.    Hemorrhage. 
Species  1.  H.  entonica.     Entonic  haemorrhage. 

2.  H.  atonica.    Atonic  haemorrhage. 
Genus   3.  Marasmus.     Emaciation. 
Species  1.  M.  atrophia.     Atrophy. 

2.  M.  climactericus.  Decay  of  nature. 

3.  M.  tabes.    Decline. 

4.  M.  phthisis.    Consumption. 
Genus    4.  Struma.     Scrophula. 
Species  1.  S.  vulgaris.    King's  evil. 
Genus   5.  Carcinus.    Cancer. 
Species  1.  C.  vulgaris.  Common  cancer. 
Genus  6.  Lues.    Venereal  disease. 
Species  1.  L.  syphilis.     Pox. 

2.  L.  syphilodes.     Bastard  pox. 
Genus   7.  Elephantiasis.    Elephant-skin. 
Species  1.  E.  arabica.     Arabian    elephantiasis. 
Black  leprosy. 

2.  E.  italica.    Italian  elephantiasis. 

3.  E.  asturiensis.  Asturian  elephantiasis 
Genus    8.  Catacausis.     Catacausis. 
Species  1.  C.  ebriosa.    Enebriate  catacausis. 
Genus    9.  Porphyra.    Scurvy. 

Species  1.  P.  simplex:    Petechial  scurvy. 

2.  P.  hemorrhagica.    Land-scurvy. 

3.  P.  nautica.    Sea-scurvy. 
Genus  10.  Exangia.    Exangia. 
Species  1.  E.  aneurisma.     Aneurism. 

2.  E.  varix.  Varix. 

3.  E.  cyania.     Blue-skin. 
Genus  11.  Gangr^na.    Gangrene. 
Species  1.  G.  sphacelus.     Mortification. 

2.  G.  ustilaginea.  Mildew-mortification. 

3.  G.  necrosis.     Dry-gangrene. 

4.  G.  caries.     Caries. 
Genus  12.  Ulcus.    Ulcer. 

Species  1.  U.  incarnans.     Simple  healing  ulcer. 

2.  U.  vitiorum.    Depraved  ulcer. 
Species  3.  U.  sinuosum.     Sinuous  ulcer. 

4.  U.  tuberculosum.    Wharty.    Excres- 
cent ulcer. 

5.  U.  cariosum.    Carious  ulcer. 
CLASS  IV.  NEUROTICA.    Diseases  of    the 

Nervous  Function. 
Order  1.  Phrenica.    Affecting  the  intellect. 
Genus    1.  Ecphronia.    Insanity.    Craziness. 
Species  1.  E.  melancholia.    Melancholy. 

2.  E.  mania.     Madness. 
Genus   2.  Empathema.    Ungovernable  passion. 
Species  1.  E.   entonicum.     Empassioned  excite- 
ment. 

2.  E.  atonicum.  Empassioned  depression. 

3.  E.  inane.     Hair-brained  passion. 
Genus    3.  Alusia.    Illusion.     Hallucination. 
Species  1.  A.  elatio.     Sentimentalism.    Mental 

extravagance. 
2.  A.     hypochondriasis.        Hypochon> 
drism.    Low-spiritedness. 
Genus  4.  Aphllxia.    Revery. 
Species  1.  A.  socors.     Absence  of  mind. 

2.  A.  intenda.     Abstraction  of  mind. 

3.  A.  otiosa.     Brown  study. 
Genus    5.  Paroniria.     Sleep-disturbance. 
Species  1.  P.  ambulans.     Sleep-walking. 

2.  P.  louuens.     Sleep-talking. 

3.  P.  salax.    Night  pollution. 
Genus    6.  Moria.    Fatuity. 
Species  1.  M.  imbecillis.     Imbecility. 

2.  M.  demens.     Irrationality. 
Ohder  2.  iE?THF.Tici.  AffectiD?  the  sensation, 
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Genus    1.  Paropsis.    Morbid-sight. 
Species  1.  P.  lucifuga.    Night-sight. 

2.  P.  noctiluga.     Day-sight. 

3.  P.  longinqua.     Long-sight. 

4.  P.  propinqua.     Short-sight. 

5.  P.  lateralis.    Skew-sight. 

6.  P.  illusoria.    False-sight. 

7.  P.  caligo.     Opaque  cornea. 

8.  glaucosis.    Humeral  opacity. 

9.  P.  cataracta.    Cataract. 

10.  P.  synizesis.     Closed  pupil. 

11.  P.  amaurosis.     Drop  serene. 

12.  P.  staphyloma.    Protuberant  eye. 

13.  P.  stabismus.     Squinting. 
Genus  2.  Paracusis.  Morbid  hearing. 
Species  1.  P.  acris.  Acute  hearing. 

2.  P.  obtusa.     Hardness  of  hearing. 

3.  P.  perversa.    Perverse  hearing. 

4.  P.  duplicata.     Double  hearing. 

5.  P.  illusoria.     Imaginary  sounds. 

6.  P.  surditas.     Deafness. 
Genus  3.  Parosmis.     Morbid  smell. 
Species  1.  P.  acris.    Acute  smell. 

2.  P.  obtusa.     Obtuse  smell. 

3.  P.  expers.     Want  of  smell. 
Genus  4.  Parageusis.     Morbid  taste. 
Species  1.  P.  acute.     Acute  taste. 

2.  P.  obtusa.     Obtuse  taste. 

3.  P.  expers.     Want  of  taste. 
Genus   5.  Parapsis.     Morbid  touch. 
Species  1.  P.  acris.  Acute  sense  of  touch  or  gene- 
ral feeling. 

2.  P.  expers.     Insensibility  of  touch  or 
general  feeling. 

3.  P.  illusoria.    Illusory  sense  of  touch  or 
general  feeling. 

Genus   6.  Neuralgia.    Nerve-ache. 
Species  1.  N.  faciei.    Nerve-ache  of  the  face. 

2.  N.  pedis.     Nerve-ache  of  the  foot. 

3.  N.  mammae.  Nerve-ache  of  the  breas:. 
Order  3.  Cinetica.     Affecting  the  muscles. 
Genus    1.  Entasia.     Constrictive  spasm. 
Species  I.E.  priapisnius.     Priapism. 

2.  E.  loxia.     Wry  neck. 

3.  E.  articularis.    Muscular  stifl-joint. 

4.  E.  systremma.  Cramp. 

5.  E.  trismus.    Hooked-jaw. 

6.  E.  tetanus.     Tetanus. 

7.E.  lyssa.  Rabies.    Canine  madness. 

8.  E.  acrotismus.     Suppressed  pulse. 
Genus  2.  Clonicus.    Clonic  spasm. 
Species  1.  C.  singultus.     Hiccough. 

2.  C.  sternutatio.     Sneezing. 

3.  Palpitatio.     Palpitation. 

4.  C.  nectitatio.    Wrinkling  of  the  eye- 
lids. 

5.  C.  subsultus.    Twitching  of  the  ten- 
dons. 

6.  C.  pandiculatio.    Stretching. 
Genus  3.  Stnclonus.     Synclonic  spasm. 
Species  1.  S.  tremor.    Trembling. 

2.  S.  chorea.    St.  Vitus'  dance. 

3.  S.  ballismus.     Shaking  palsy. 

4.  S.  raphania.    Raphania. 

5.  S.  beriberia.     Barbiers. 

Order  4.  Systatica.       Affecting  several   or 
all  the  seasonal   powers,  simultane- 
ously. 
Genus   1.  Agrypnia-     Sleeplessness. 
Species  1.  A.  excitata.     Irritative  wakefulness. 

2.  A  pertesa.     Chronic  wakefulness. 
Genus   2.  Dysphoria.     Restlessness. 
Species  1.  D.  simplex.     Fidgets. 

2.  D.  anxietas.     Anxiety. 
Genus   3.  Antipathia.     Antipathy. 
Species  1.  A.  sensilis.     Sensile  antipathy. 

2.  A.  insen«ili>\     Jnsensile  antipathv. 


Genus   4. 
1. 

o, 

3.' 

4. 

5. 
Genus  5. 
Species  I, 
Genus  6. 
Species  1. 

2. 
Genus  7. 
Species  1. 

2. 

3. 
Genus  8. 
Species  1. 


Cephaljea.    Head-ache. 

C.  gravans.     Stupid  head-ache. 

C.  intensa.     Chronic  head-ache. 

C.  hemi crania      Megrim. 

C.  pulsatilis.    Throbbing  head-ache,. 

C.  nauseosa.     Sick  head-ache. 
Dinus.     Dizziness. 

D.  vertigo.     Vertigo. 
Syncope.     Syncope. 

S.  simplex.     Swooning. 

S.  recurrens.     Faintingfit. 

Syspasia.     Comatose  spasm. 

S   convulsio.     Convulsion. 

S.  hysteria.     Hysterics. 

S.  epilepsia.     Epilepsy. 

Carus.    Torpor. 

C.  asphyxia.     Asphyxy.     Suspended 

animation. 

C.ecstasis.     Ecstasy. 

C.  catalepsia.    Catalepsy. 

C.  lethargus.     Lethargy. 

C.  apoplexia.     Apoplexy. 

C.  paralysis.     Palsy. 


CLASS  V.  GENETICA.      Diseases   of   the 

Sexual  Function. 
Order  1.  Cenotica.    Affecting  the  fluids. 
Genus   I.  Paramenia.     Mis-menstruation. 
Species  1.  P.  obstructionis.       Obstructed   men- 
struation. 

2.  P.  difficilis.     Laborious  menstruation. 

3.  P.  sujperflua.        Excessive  menstrua- 
tion. 

4.  P.  erroris.    Vicarious  menstruation. 

5.  P.  cessationis.    Irregular  cessation  of 
the  menses. 

Genus  2.  LeucorrhjEa.    Whites. 
Species  1.  L.  communis.     Common  whites. 

2.  L.  nabothi.     Labour-show. 

3.  L.  senescentium.   Whites  of  advanced 
life. 

Genu*  3.  Blenorrhosa.    Gonorrhoea. 
Species  I.  B.  simplex.        Simple    urethra   run- 
ning. 

2.  B.  luodes.     Clap. 

3.  B.  chronica.     Gleet. 

Genus  4.  Spermorrhcsa.     Seminal  flux. 
Species  1.  S.  entonica.     Entonic  Seminal  flux. 

2.  S.  atonica.     Atonic  seminal  flux. 
Genus  5.  Galactia.     Mislactation. 
Species  1.  G.    prematura.        Premature    milk- 
flow. 

2.  G.  defectiva.     Deficient  milk-flow. 

3.  G.  depravata.     Depraved  milk-flow. 

4.  G.  erratica.     Erratic  milk-flow. 

5.  G.  virorum.     Milk-flow  in  males. 
Order  2.  Orgastica.    Affecting  the  orgasm. 
Genus   1.  Chlof.osis.     Green-sickness. 
Species  1.  C.  entonica.       Entonic    green-sick- 
ness. 

2.  C.  atonic.     Atonic  green-sickness. 
Genus  2.  Procotia.     Genital  precocity. 
Species  1.  P.  niasculina.     Male  precocity. 

1.  P.  ferainina.     Female  precocity. 
Genus   3.  LAC:,EbiS.     Lust. 

Species  i.  L   salacitas.     Salacity. 

2.  L.  furor.     Lascivious  madness. 
Genus  4.  Agenesia.     Male  sterility. 
Species  1.  A.  impotens.     Male  impotency. 

2.  A.  dyspertnia.       Seminal    mis-emis- 
sion. 

3.  A.  incongrua.         Copulative    incon- 
gruity. 

Genus   5.  Amphoria.    Female  sterility.     Bar- 
renness. . 

Species  1.  A.  impotens.      Barrenness  of  impo- 
tencv. 
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3. 

4 

Genus  6, 
{Species  1. 


A.  paramenica 
menstruation. 
A.  impercita. 
pondence. 
A.  incongrua. 
gruity. 

^DOPTOSIS. 

M.  uteri, 
womb. 
iE.  vaginae, 
gin  a?, 
ife.  vesicae. 


Barrenness  of  mis- 
Barrenness  of  irres- 
Barrenness  of  incon- 

Genital  prolapse. 
Falling    down    of  the 

Prolapse    of   the    ra- 


5 
Order  3. 

Genus   1 
Species  1. 


3. 
Genus  2 
Species  1 

2, 
3. 


5. 
6. 

7. 
Genus  3. 
Species  1. 

2. 

3. 

Genus  4- 
1. 


Prolapse  of  the  bladder. 
JE.  complicata.  Complicated  genital 
prolapse. 

2E.  polyposa.     Genital  excrescence. 
Carpotica.     Affecting  the  impreg- 
nation. 

Paractesis.     Morbid  pregnancy. 
P.  irritativa.    Constitutional  derange- 
ment of  pregnancy. 
P.  uterina.       Local   derangement  of 
pregnancy. 

P.  abortus.     Abortion. 
Parodtnia.     Morbid  labour. 
P.  atonica.     Atonic  labour. 
P.  implastica.     Unpliant  labour. 
P.  sympathetica.       Complicated    la- 
bour. 

P.  perversa.      Preternatural    presen- 
tation. 

P.  amorphica.     Impracticable  labour. 
P.  pluralis.     Multiplicate  labour. 
P.  secundaria.     Sequential  labour. 
Ecctesis.     Extra-uterine  fcetation. 
P.  ovaria.     Ovarian  exfeetation, 
E.  tubalis.    Tubal  exfoetation. 
E.  abdominalis.       Abdominal    exfoe- 
tation. 

Pseudocysts.    Spurious  pregnancy. 
P.  molaris.     Mole. 
P.  inanis.     False  conception. 


CLASS  VI.  ECCRITICA.     Diseases  of  Vie 

Excement  Functions. 
Order  1.  Mesotica.       Affecting    the    paren- 
chyma. 
Genus   1.  Polysarchia.     Corpulency. 
Species  1.  P.  adiposa.     Obesity. 


Genus  2.  Emphtma 
Species  I.E.  sarcoma. 

2.  E.  encystis. 

3.  E.  exostosis 
Genus  3.  Parostia. 
Species  1.  P.  fragilis. 

2.  P.  flexilis. 
Genus  4.  Cyrtoms. 
Species  1.  C.  rhachia. 

2.  C.  CFetinismus 


Tumour. 

Sarcomatous  tumour. 

Encysted  tumour. 

Bony  tumour. 
Mis-ossification. 
Fragility  of  the  bones. 
Flexility  of  the  bones. 
Contortion  of  the  bones. 
Rickets. 

Cretinismus. 


Genus  5.  Osthexia.     Osthexy. 

Species  1.  O.  infarciens.      Parenchymatous  or- 
thexy. 
2.  O.  implexa.     Vascular  osthexy. 

Order  2.  Catotica.      Affecting  internal  sur- 
faces. 

Genus    1.  Hydrops.     Dropsy. 

Species  1.  H.  cellularis.     Cellular  dropsy. 

2.  H.  capitis.    Dropsy  of  the  head. 

3.  H.  spina;.     Dropsy  of  the  spine. 

4.  H.  thoracis.     Dropsy  of  the  chest. 

5.  H.  abdominis.     Dropsy  of  the  belly. 

6.  H.  ovarii.     Dropsy  of  the  ovaries. 

7.  H.  tubalis.    Dropsy  of  the  Fallopian 
tubes. 

8.  H.  uteri.    Dropsy  of  the  womb. 

9.  H.  scroti.    Dropsy  of  the  scrotum. 
Genus  2.  Emphysema.  Inflation,  wind  dropsy. 
Species  1.  E.  cellnlare.    Cellular  inflation. 
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2.  E.  abdominis.    Tympauv. 
Genus   3.  Paruria.     Mismicturitiou. 
Species  1.  P.  inops.     Destitution  of  urine. 

2.  P.  retentionis.     Stoppage  of  urine, 

3.  P.  stillatitia.     Strangury. 

4.  P.  mellita.     Saccharine  urine.     Dia- 
betes. 

5.  P.  incontinens.  Incontinence    of 
urine. 

6.  P.  incocta.     Unassimulated  urine. 

7.  P.  erratica.  Erratic  urine. 
Genus  4.  Lithia.  Urinary  calculus. 
Species  1.  L.  renalis.     Ren  il  calculus. 

2.  L.  vesicalis.     Stone  in  the  bladder. 
Order  3.  Acrotica.      Affecting   the   external 

surface. 
Genus   I.  Ephidrosis.     Morbid  sweat. 
Species  1.  E.  profusa.     Profuse  sweat. 

2.  E.  cruenta.     Bloody  sweat. 

3.  E.  partialis.     Partial  sweat. 

4.  E.  discolor.     Coloured  sweat. 

5.  E.  olens.     Scented  sweat. 

6.  E.  arrenosa.     Sandy  sweat. 
Genus   2.  Exanthesis.    Cutaneous-blush. 
Species  1.  E.  roseola.     Rose-rash. 

Genus   3.  Exormia.    Papulous  skin. 
Species  1.  E.  strophulus.     Gum-rash. 

2.  E.  lichen.     Lichenous-rash. 

3.  E.  prurigo.     Pruriginous-rasli 

4.  E.  milium.  Millet-rash. 
Genus  4.  Lepjdosis.  Scale-skin. 
Species  1.  L.  pityriasis.     Dandrift. 

2.  L.  lepriasis.     Leprosy. 

3.  L.  psoriasis.     Dry-scall. 

4.  L.  icthyiasis.     Fish-skin. 
Genus  5.  Ecphlysis.     Blains. 
Species  I.  E.  pompholyx.     Watcr-blel* 

2.  E.  herpes.     Tetter. 

3.  E.  rhypea.     Sordid  blain. 

4.  E.  eczema.     Heat  eruption 
Genus   6.  Ecpyesis.     Humid  scall. 
Species  I.  E.  impetigo.     Running  scall. 

2.  E.  porrigo.     Scabby  scall. 

3.  E.  ecthyma.     Papulous  scall. 
i.  E.  scabies.     Itch. 

Genus  7.  Malis.     Cutaneous  termination. 
Species  1.  M.  pediculi.     Lousiness. 

2.  M.  pulicis.     Flea-bites. 

3.  M.  acari.     Tick-bite. 

4.  M.  filatiae.     Guinea-worm. 

5.  M.  oestri.     Gad-fly-bite. 

6.  M.  gordii.     Hair-worm. 

Genus   8.  Ecphyma.     Cutaneous  excrescent 
Species  1.  E.  caruncula.     Caruncle. 

2.  E.  verruca.     Wart. 

3.  E.  clavus.     Corn. 

4.  E.  callus.     Callus. 
Genus    9.  Tiuchosis.     Morbid  hair. 
Species  1.  T.  setosa.     Bristly  hair. 

2.  T.  plica.     Platted  hair. 

3.  T.  hirsuties.     Extraneous  hair. 

4.  T.  distrix.     Forky  hair. 

5.  T  poliosis.     Grey  hairs. 

6.  T.  athrix.     Baldness. 

7.  T.  area.     Arcated  hair. 

8.  T.  decolor.     Miscoloured   hair. 
Genus  10.  Epichrosis.     Macular  skin. 
Species  1.  E.  leucasmus.     Veal-skin. 

2.  E.  spilus.     Mole. 

3.  E.  lenticula.     Freckles. 

4.  E.  ephelis.     Sun-burn. 

5.  E.  aurigo.     Orange-skin. 

6.  E.  psecilia.     Pyc-balled-skin. 

7.  E.  alphosis.     Albino-skin. 
NOSTA'LGIA.     (From  voccw,  to  return,  ami 

a\yos,   pain.)    A  vehement  desire  for  revisiting 
one's  country.     A  genus  of  disease  in  the  clas* 
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Locales,  and  order  Dysorexia,  of  Cullen,  known 
by  impatience  when  absent  from  one's  native 
home,  and  a  vehement  desire  to  return,  attended 
with  gloom  and  melancholy,  loss  of  appetite,  and 
want  of  sleep. 

NOSTRUM.  This  word  means  our  own,  and 
is  very  significantly  appliedto  all  quack  medicines, 
the  composition  of  which  is  kept  a  secret  from 
the  public,  and  known  »uly  to  the  inventor. 

Notched  leaf.     Set  Erosui. 

NOTHUS.  (Nrdus,  spurious.)  Spurious.  1. 
Those  ribs  which  are  not  attached  to  the  sternum 
are  called  cot>ta  notliee,  the  spurious  ribs. 

2.  Diseases  are  so  called  which  only  resemble 
others  which  tbey  really  are  not :  as  peripneu- 
monia notha,  &c. 

NoriAi'ui.  (From  iwrov,  the  back.)  An 
epithet  of  the  spinal  marrow. 

Notio'des.  (From  ion;,  moisture.)  Ap- 
plied to  a  fever,  attended  with  a  vitiation  ol  the 
iluids,  or  a  colliquative  wasting. 

NOVACULITE.     See  Whetslate. 

NUBE'CULA.  Dim.  of  nubes,  a  cloud.)  A 
little  cloud.     1.  A  cloud  in  the  urine. 

2.  A  white  speck  in  the  eye. 

NUCAMENTUM.     Set  Amentum. 

NrjQES  GALL.E.     Common  galls. 

Nuces  purgantes.     See  Ricinus. 

Nucesta.     See  Myrssttica  moschata. 

NU'CHA.  Nucha  capitis.  The  hind  part  or 
nape  of  the  neck.  The  part  is  so  called  where 
the  spinal  marrow  begins. 

Ncci'sta.     The  nutmeg. 

NUCK,  ANTHONY,a  distinguished  Dutch  phy- 
sician and  anatomist,  flourished  at  the  Hague, 
and  subsequently  at  Leyden,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  17th  century.  He  tilled  the  office  of  pro- 
fessor of  anatomy  and  surgery  in  the  latter 
university,  and  was  also  president  of  the  college 
of  surgeons.  He  pursued  his  dissections  with 
great  ardour,  cultivating  both  human  and  com- 
parative anatomy  at  every  opportunity .  He  con- 
tributed some  improvements  also  to  the  practice 
of  surgery.     He  died  about  the  year  1692. 

NU'CLEUS.  (E  nuce,  from  the  nut.)  1.  A 
kernel  or  fruit  enclosed  in  a  hard  shell. 

2.  When  the  centre  of  a  tumour  or  morbid 
concretion,  as  a  stone  of  the  bladder,  has  an  ob- 
vious difference  from  the  surrounding  parts,  that 
is  called  the  nucleus :  thus  a  cherry-stone  and 
other  things  have  been  found  in  calculi  of  the 
bladder,  forming  the  nucleus  of  that  concretion. 

Nu'cuLjE  safona'ri.e.  See  Sapindus  sa- 
ponaria. 

NUDUS.  Naked.  Applied  to  flowers,  leaves, 
stems,  receptacles,  seeds,  &c.  of  plants.  A 
flower  is  said  to  be  naked  when  the  calyx  is  want- 
ing, as  in  the  tulip,  and  white  lily  ;  and  a  leaf 
when  it  is  destitute  of  all  kinds  of  clothing  or 
hairiness,  as  in  the  genus  orchis  :  the  stem  is 
naked  that  bears  no  leaves,  scales,  or  any  other 
vesture,  as  Cuscuta  europea  :  the  receptacle  of 
the  Leontodon  taraxacum  and  Lactuca,  the 
seeds  of  the  gymnospermal  plants,  &c. 

NUMMULA'RIA.  (From  nummus,  money  : 
so  called  because  its  leaves  are  round,  and  of  the 
size  of  (he  old  silver  two-pence.)  See  Lysi- 
nachia  nummuluria. 

NUT.     See  Nux. 

Nut,  Barbadoes.     See  Jatropha  curcas. 

Nut,  cocoa.     See  Cocos  nucifera. 

Nut,  Pistachio.     See  Pistaciu  vera. 

Nut,   purging.     See  Jatropha  curcas. 
NUTMKG.    Sec  Myristfea moschata. 
NUTRITION.     Nui.-itio.     Nutrition  maybe 
considered   the  completion  of  tiic  assimil 
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functions.  The  food  changed  by  a  series  of  de  • 
compositions  animalised  and  rendered  similar  to 
the  being  which  it  is  designed  to  nourish,  applies 
itself  to  those  organs,  the  loss  of  which  it  is  to 
supply  ;  and  this  identification  of  nutritive  mat- 
ter to  our  organs  constitutes  nutrition. 

The  living  body  is  continually  losing  its  con- 
stituent parts. 

"  From  the  state  of  the  embryo  to  the  most  ad- 
vanced old  age,  the  weight  and  volume  of  the 
body  are  almost  continually  changing ,  the  dif- 
ferent organs  and  tissues  present  infinite  variations 
in  their  consistence,  colour,  elasticity,  and  some- 
times their  chemical  composition.  The  volume 
of  the  organs  augments  when  they  are  often  in 
action  ;  on  the  contrary,  their  size  diminishes 
when  they  remain  toug  at  rest.  By  the  influence 
of  one  or  otlier  of  these  causes,  their  chemical 
and  physical  properties  present  remarkable  varia- 
tions. Many  diseases  often  produce,  in  a  very 
short  time,  remarkable  changes  in  the  exterior 
conformation,  and  in  the  structure  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  organs. 

It  madder  is  mixed  with  the  food  of  an  animal,  iu 
fifteen  or  twenty  days  the  bones  present  a  red 
tint,  which  disappears  when  the  use  of  it  is  left  off". 

There  exists,  then,  in  the  organs,  an  insensible 
motion  of  the  particles  which  produce  all  these 
modifications.  It  is  this  that  is  called  nutrilioni 
or  nutritive  action. 

This  phenomenon,  which  the  observing  spirit 
of  the  ancients  had  not  permitted  to  escape,  was 
to  them  the  object  of  many  ingenious  suppositions 
that  are  still  admitted.  For  example,  it  is 
said  that,  by  means  of  the  nutritive  action,  the 
whole  body  is  renewed,  so  that,  at  a  certain  pe- 
riod, it  does  not  possess  a  single  particle  of  the 
matter  that  composed  it  formerly.  Limits  have 
even  been  assigned  to  this  total  renewal :  some 
have  fixed  the  period  of  three  years  ;  others  think 
it  not  complete  till  seven  :  but  there  is  nothing  to 
give  probability  to  these  conjectures  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, certain  well-proved  facts  seem  to  render 
them  of  no  avail. 

It  is  well  known  that  soldiers,  sailors,  and  seve- 
ral savage  people  colour  their  skins  with  sub- 
stances which  they  introduce  into  the  tissue  of 
this  membrane  itself:  the  figures  thus  traced  pre- 
serve their  form  and  colour  during  their  lives, 
should  no  particular  circumstances  occur.  How 
can  this  phenomenon  agree  with  the  renewal  of 
the  skin  according  to  these  authors  1  The  recent 
use  of  nitrate  of  silver  internally,  in  the  cure  of 
epilepsy,  furnishes  a  new  proof  of  this  kind.  After 
some  months  use  of  this  substance,  some  sick 
persons  have  had  their  skin  coloured  of  a  greyish 
blue,  probably  by  a  deposition  of  the  salt  in  the 
tissue  ol  this  membrane,  where  it  is  immediately 
in  contact  with  the  air.  Several  individuals  have 
been  in  this  state  for  some  years  without  the  tint 
becoming  weaker  ;  whilst  in  others  it  has  dimi- 
nished bydegre.es,  and  disappeared  in  two  or  three 
years. 

In  resting  on  the  suppositions  which  we  have 
spoken,  it  is  admitted,  in  the  metaphorical  lan- 
guage now  used  in  physiology,  that  the  atoms  of 
the  ( rgans  can  only  serve  for  a  certain  period  iu 
their  composition  ,  that  in  time  they  wear,  and 
become  at  last  improper  to  enter  into  their  com- 
position ;  and  that  they  are  then  absorbed  and  re- 
placed by  new  atoms  proceeding  from  the  food. 

It  is  added,  that  the  animal  matters  of  which 
oni'  excretions  are  composed  are  the  detritus  of 
the  organs,  and  that  they  are  principally  com- 
posed of  atoms  that  can  no  longer  serve  in  their 
composition,  &c.  &c 
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tn&tead  of  discussing  these  hypotheses,  we 
fchall  mention  a  few  facts  from  which  we  have 
some  idea  of  the  nutritive  movement. 

A.  In  respect  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
organs  change  their  physical  and  chemical  pro- 
perties by  sickness  or  age,  it  appears  that  nutri- 
tion is  more  or  less  rapid  according  to  the  tissues. 
The  glands,  the  muscles,  the  skin,  &c,  change 
their  volume,  colour,  consistence,  with  great 
quickness ;  the  tendons,  the  fibrous  membranes, 
the  bones,  the  cartilages,  appear  to  have  a  much 
slower  nutrition,  for  their  physical  properties 
change  but  slowly  by  the  effect  of  age  and  disease. 

B.  If  we   consider  the  quantity  of  food  con- 
sumed proportionally  to  the  weight  of  the  body, 
the  nutritive  movement  seems  more    rajpid 
fancy  and  youth,  than  in  the  adult  and  in  ol 

it  is  accelerated  by  the  repeated  action  of  the 
organs,  and  retarded  by  repose.  Indeed,  children 
and  young  people  consume  more  food  than  adults 
and  old  people  :  these  last  can  preserve  all  their 
faculties  by  the  use  of  a  very  small  quantity  if 
food.  All  the  exercises  of  the  body,  hard  la- 
bour, require  necessarily  a  greater  quantity,  cr 
more  nutritive  food  ;  on  the  contrary,  perfect 
repose  permits  of  longer  abstinence. 

C.  The  blood  appears  to  contain  most  of  the 
principles  necessary  to  the  nutrition  of  the  organs; 
the  fibrine,-fhe  albumen,  the  fat,  the  salts,  &c, 
that  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  tissues,  arc 
found  in  the  blood.  They  appear  to  be  deposited  in 
their  parenchyma  at  the  instant  when  the  blood 
traverses  them  ;  the  manner  in  which  this  de- 
posit takes  place  is  entirely  unknown.  There  is 
an  evident  relation  between  the  activity  of  the 
nutrition  of  an  organ  ,md  the  quantity  of  blood  it 
receives.  The  tissues  that  have  a  rapid  nutrition 
have  larger  arteries  ;  when  the  action  of  an  or- 
gan has  determined  an  acceleration  of  its  nutri- 
tion, the  arteries  increase  in  size. 

Many  proximate  principles  that  enter  into  the 
composition  of  the  organs  are  not  found  in  the 
blood  :  as  osmazome,  the  cerebral  matter,  gelatine, 
&c.  They  are,  therefore,  formed  from  other  prin- 
ciples in  the  parenchyma  of  the  organs,  in  some 
chemical  but  unknown  manner. 

D.  Since  chemical  analysis  has  made  known 
the  nature  of  the  different  tissues  of  the  animal 
economy,  they  have  been  all  found  to  contain  a 
considerable  portion  of  azote.  Our  food  being 
also  partly  composed  of  this  simple  body,  the 
azote  of  our  organs  likewise  probably  comes  from 
them  ;  but  several  eminent  authors  think  that  it 
is  derived  from  respiration  ;  others  believe  that 
it  is  formed  by  the  influence  of  life  solely.  Both 
parties  insist  particularly  upon  the  example  of 
the  herbivorous  animals,  which  are  supported  ex- 
clusively upon  non-azotised  matter  ;  upon  the 
history  of  certain  people  that  live  entirely  upon 
rice  and  maize  ;  upon  that  of  negroes  who  can 
live  a  long  time  without  eating  any  thing  but  su- 
gar; lastly,  upon  what  is  related  of  cara  :ns, 
which,  in  traversing  the  deserts,  have  for  a  long 
time  had  only  gum  in  place  of  every  sort  of  food. 
Were  it  indeed  proved  by  these  facts,  that  men  can 
live  a  long  time  without  azotised  food,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  acknowledge  that  azote  has  an 
origin  different  from  the  food  ;  but  the  facts 
cited  by  no  means  prove  this.  In  fact,  almost  all 
the  vegetables  upon  which  man  and  the  animals 
feed  contain  more  or  less  azote  ;  tor  example,  the 
impure  sugar  that  the  negroes  eat  presents  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  it ;  and  with  regard  to  the 
people,  as  they  say,  who  feed  upon  rice  or 
maize,  it  is  well  known  that  they  eat  milk  or 
cheese  :  now  casein  is  the  most  azotised  of  all 
the  nutritive  proximate  principles. 
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E.  A  considerable  number  of  tissues  m  tu.. 
economy  appear  to  have  no  nutrition,  properly  su 
called  :  as  the  epidermis,  the  nails,  the  hair,  the 
teeth,  the  colouring  taatter  of  the  skin,  and,  per- 
haps, the  cartilages. 

These  different  pwts  are  really  secreted,  by 
particular  organs,  as  the  teeth  and  the  hair ;  or 
by  parts  which  have  other  functions  at  the  same 
time,  as  the  nails  and  the  epidermis.  The  most 
of  the  parts  formed  in  this  mode  wear  by  the  fric- 
tion of  exterior  bodies,  and  are  constantly  renew- 
ed ;  if  they  are  entirely  carried  away,  they  are 
capable  of  reproduction.  A  very  singular  fact  is, 
that  they  continue  t«  grow  several  days  after' 
death." — Magendie's  l*hysiology. 

Nutri'tum  unguentum.  A  composition  of 
litharge,  vinegar,  and  oil. 

MUX.  (Nux,cia.{.)  A  nut  or  fruit  which 
has  a  hard  shell. 

Botanists    consider  this   as  distinct  from  the 
drupa,    and  define  it  a  pericarp,  the  seed  being 
contained  in  a  hard  bony  shell. 
From  the  number  of  seeds  it  contains,  it  is  called, 

1.  Monosperm,  having  one;  as  in  Corylus 
avtllana. 

2.  Disperm,  with  two:  as  in  Halesiu. 
From  its  loculaments : 

1.  Unilocular,  bilocular,  trilocular,  with  one, 
two,  or  three :  as  in  Corylus,  Lygeum,  andElai*. 
From  its  figure : 

1.  Alate,  winged :  as  in  Pinus  thuja. 

2.  Angutate;  as  in  Cypressus. 

3.  Ovate ;  as  in  Corylus  and  Carpinus. 

4.  Quadrangular ;  as  in  Halesia. 

5.  Tetragone ;  as  in  Peladium  and  Mesua  ■ 

6.  Reniform;  as  in  Anacardium. 

7.  Spinous ;  as  in  Trapa  nutans. 
Nux  aquatica.     See  Trapa  nutans. 
Nux  aromatica.     The  nutmeg. 

Nux  barisadensis.     See  Jatropha  curcas. 

Nux  basilica.     The  walnut. 

Nux  ben.     See  Guilandina  moringa. 

Nux  cathartica.     The  garden  spurge. 

Nux  cathartica  Americana.  See  Jatro- 
pha curcas. 

Nux  indica.     The  cocoa-nut. 

Nux  juglans.     SeeJuglans. 

Nux  medica.     The  maldivian  nut. 

Nux  metella.     The  nux  vomica. 

Nux  moschata.     See  Myristica  moschala. 

Nux  MTRisriCA.     See  Myristica  moschatu 

Nux  persic  a.     The  walnut. 

Nux  pistacia.     See  Pistacia  vera. 

Nux  purgaNS.     See  Jatropha  curcas. 

Nux  serapiowis.     St.  Ignatius's  bean. 

Nux  vomica.     See  Strychnos. 

NYCTALO'PIA.  (From  upf,  the  night,  and 
di^i,  an  eye. )  Pmbecillitas  oculorum,  of  Celsus. 
A  defect  in  vision,  by  which  the  patient  sees  lit- 
tle or  nothing  in  the  day,  hut  in  the  evening  and 
night  sees  tolerably  well.  The  proximate  cause 
is  various : 

1.  From  a  periodical  amaurosis,  orgutta  serena, 
when  the  blind  paroxysm  begins  in  the  morning 
and  terminates  in  the  evening. 

2.  From  too  great  a  sensibility  of  the  rctiua. 
which  cannot  bear  the  meridian  light.  See  Pho- 
tophobia. 

3.  From  an  opaque  spot  in  the  middle  of  the 
crystalline  lens.  When  the  light  of  the  sun  in 
the  meridian  contracts  the  pupil,  there  is  blind- 
ness ;  about  evening,  or  in  more  obscure  place1-. 
the  pupil  dilates,  hence  the  rays  of  light  j)a^ 
through  the  limbus  of  the  crystalline  lens. 

4.  From  a  disuse  of  light ;  thus  persons  who 
are  educated  in  obscure  prisons  see  nothing  im- 
mediately in   open  meridian   light :  but  by  Ae- 
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grees  their  eyes  are  accustomed  to  distinguish 
objects  in  day-light. 

5.  From  an  immoveable  mydriasis  ;  for  in  this 
instance  the  pupil  admits  too  great  a  quantity  of 
light,  whichthe  immobile  pupil  cannot  moderate; 
hence  the  patient,  in  a  9trong  light,  sees  little  or 
nothing. 

6.  From  too  great  a  contraction  of  the  pupil. 
This  admits  not  a  sufficiency  of  lucid  rays,  in 
bright  light,  but  towards  night  the  pupil  dilates 
more,  and  the  patient  sees  better. 

7.  Nyctatojria  endemica.  A  whole  people 
have  been  nyctalopes,  as  the  ..Ethiopians,  Afri- 
cans, Americans,  and  Asiatics.  A  great  flow  of 
tears  are  excreted  all  the  day  from  their  eyes  ;  at 
night  they  see  objects. 

8.  From  a  commotion  of  the  eye  ;  from  which 
a  man  in  the  night  saw  all  objects  distinctly. 

Nycto'basis.  (Fromi<v£,  the  night,  and  0mv<i>, 
to  go. )     Walking  in  the  sleep. 

NYYIPHA.  (Fmm  n/ifu,  a  water  nymph: 
so  called  because  it  stands  in  the  water-course.)  j 
Ala  interrilB  minore*  clitoridis ;  Collicuhim; 
Collicula ;  Mytocheihde*  ;  Labia  minora. 
The  membranous  fold,  situated  within  the  labia 
major  i,  on  each  side  of  the  entrance  of  the  vagina 
uteri. 

NYMPHjE'A.  (From  vv/xipa,  a  water-nymph  ; 

because  it  grows  in  watery  places. )     The  name 

of   a  genus  of   plants   in   the  Linnxan    system. 

Glass,   Polyandriu;  Order,  Monogynia.    The 

.  water-lily. 

Nymphje  alba.  Leuconymphaa.  Nenu- 
phar. Micro-leuconympheea.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  white  water-lily.  This  beautiful 
plant  was  formerly  employed  medicinally  as  a 
demulcent,  and  slightly  anodyne  remedy.  It  is 
now  laid  aside. 

Ntmph.«a  glandifera.  See  Nympfuea 
nelumbo. 

Nymph.ea  lotus.  The  Egyptian  lotus.  An 
aquatic  plant,  a  native  of  both  Indies.  The  root 
'is  conical,  firm,  about  the  size  of  a  middling  pear, 
covered  with  a  blackish  bark,  and  set  round  with 
libres.  It  has  a  sweetish  taste,  and  when  boiled 
or  roasted,  becomes  as  yellow  within  as  the  yolk 
of  an  egg.  The  plant  grows  in  abundance  on  the 
banks  ofthe  Nile,  and  is  there  -nuch  sought  after 
by  the  poor,  who,  in  a  short  time,  collect  enough 
to  supply  their  families  with  food  for  several  days. 

Nymph.«a  lutea.  Nymphaa  major  lutea, 
of  Caspar  Bauhin.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
yellow  water-lily.  This  beautitul  plant  was  em- 
ployed formerly  with  the  same  intentions  as  the 
white  water-lily,  and,  like  it,  is  now  fallen  into 
disuse.  Lindestolpe  informs  us,  that,  in  some 
parts  of  Sweden,  the  roots,  which  are  the  strong- 
est part,  were,  in  rimes  of  scarcity,  used  as  food, 
and  did  not  prove  unwholesome. 

Nthph.ca  nelumbo.  Faba  agyptiaca ; 
Cyamus  agyptiacus ;  Nymphtca  indku;  Nym- 


phaa  glandifera.  The  pontic,  or  .Egyptian 
bean.  This  plant  grows  on  marshy  grounds  in 
Egypt,  and  some  of  the  neighbouring  countries. 
The  fruit  is  eaten  either  raw  or  boiled,  and  is  a 
tonic  and  astringent. 

NYMPHOI'DES.  (From  w^ata,  the  water- 
lily,  and  £(005,  likeness.)  Resembling  the  water- 
lily  ;  as  Menyanthcs  vymphoides. 

NYMPHOMANIA.  (From  w^a,  nympha, 
and  pavta,  madness.)  Furor  ulerinus.  Called 
by  the  Arabians,  Acrai ,  Brachvna  ;  Arascon  ; 
Arxatum  ;  (Estromania.  A  genus  of  disease  in 
the  class  Locales,  and  order  Dysorexia,  of  Cut 
len,  characterised  by  excessive  and  violent  desira 
for  coition  in  women.  The  effects,  as  described 
by  Juvenal,  in  his  sixth  satire,  are  most  humilia- 
ting to  human  nature.  It  acknowledges  the  same 
causes  as  satyriasis  ;  but  as  females,  more  espe- 
cially in  w:irm  climates,  have  a  more  irritable 
fibre,  they  are  apt  to  suffer  more  severely  than 
the  malts. 

It  is  a  species  of  madness,  or  an  high  degree  of 
hysterics.  Its  immediate  cause  is  a  preternatural 
irritability  ofthe  uterus  and  pudenda  of  women, 
or  an  unusual  acrimony  of  the  fluids  in  these  parts. 
Its  presence  is  known  by  the  wanton  behaviour  of 
the  patient;  she  speaks  and  acts  with  unrestrain- 
ed obscenity,  and,  as  the  disorder  increases,  she 
scolds,  cries,  and  laiigi-.s.  by  turns.  While  rea- 
son is  retained,  she  is  silent,  and  seems  melan- 
choly, but  hec  ryes  discover  an  unusual  wanton- 
ness. The  symptoms  are  better  or  worse,  until  the 
greatest  degree  of  the  disorder  approaches,  and 
then,  by  every  word  and  action,  her  condition  in 
too  manifest. 

NYMPHOTOMIA.  (F/orn  vvt«pa,  the  nym- 
pha, and  ~ejivoy,  to  cut.)  'The  operation  ol  re- 
moving the  nyrwha  when  too  large. 

NYSTA'GMUS.  (From  wraa,  to  sleep.) 
A  twinkling  ofthe  eyes,  such  as  happens  when  a 
person  is  very  sleepy.  Authors  also  define  nys- 
tagmus to  be  an  involuntary  agitation  of  the  ocu- 
larybulb.  It  is  known  by  the  instability  or  in- 
voluntary and  constant  motions  of  the  globe  ofthe 
eye,  from  one  canthus  to  another,  or  in  some 
other  directions.  Sometimes  it  is  accompanied 
with  an  hippus,  or  an  alternate  and  repeated  dila- 
tation and  constriction  ofthe  pt:j>il.  The  species 
are,  1.  Nystagmus,  from  fear;  This  agitation 
is  observed  under  the  operation  lor  the 
cataract ;  and  it  is  checked  by  persuasion,  and 
waiting  a  short  space  of  time.  2.  Nystagmus, 
from  sand  or  small  gravel,  falling  in  the  eye.  3. 
Nystagmus,  from  a  catarrh,  which  is  accompa- 
nied with  much  inflammation.  4.  Nystagmus, 
from  saburra  in  the  prima;  vix,  a9  is  observed  in 
infants  afflicted  with  worms,  and  is  known  by  the 
signs  of  saburra.  5.  Nystagmus  symptomatica, 
which  happens  in  hysteric,  epileptic,  and  some 
times  in  pregnant  persons,  and  is  a  common 
symptom  accompanying  St.  Vita's  dance. 
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AK.      See  Quercus. 
Oak,  Jaitsalem.      See  Chenopodium  botrys. 
Oak,  sea.    See  Fucus  vesiculosa*. 
Oak,  willow-leaved.     See  Quercusphellos. 
0  \ T.    See  Ai-ena. 


Obel^'a.  (From  o6tXoj»a dart,' or  a  spit.) 
Obelita  saggittalis,  an  epithet  lor  the  saggital 
suture  ofthe  skull. 

Obeliscothe'ca.  (From  061X10x05,  an  obelisk. 
and  0  ,\u   a  bar  :  so  called  from  the  shape  of  it* 
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seed-bags.)  The  dwarf  sun-flower.  Cyslus  heli- 
anthemum. 

OBESITY.     See  Polysarcia. 

Oblesion.  (From  6b,  against,  and  lado,  to 
hurt.)    An  injury  done  to  any  part. 

OBLI'QUUS.  Oblique.  1.  In  anatomy.  A 
term  applied  to  parts  from  their  direction. 

2.  In  botany,  it  means  the  same  as  radix  obli- 
quus,  but  sometimes  it  means  twisted,  Folium 
obliquum,  for  example,  is  a  leaf,  one  part  of 
which  is  vertical,  the  other  horizontal ;  as  in  Fri- 
tillaria  obliqua. 

Obliquus  ascendens  abdominis.  See 
Obliquus  internus  abdominis. 

Obliquus  ascendens  internus.  See  Ob- 
liquus iniernus  abdominis. 

Obliquus  auris.     Sec  Laxator  tympani. 

Obliquus  capitis  interior.  Sec  Obliquus 
inferior  capitis. 

Obliquus  capitis  superior.  See  Obliquus 
superior  capitis. 

Obliquus  descendens  abdominis.  See 
Obliquus  externus  abdominis. 

Obliquus  descendens  externus.  See  Ob- 
liquus externus  abdominis. 

Obliquus  externus.  See  Obliquus  exter- 
nus abdominis. 

Obliquus  externus  abdominis.  \  muscle 
•f  the  abdomen:  so  named  by  Morgagni,  Aibi- 
bus,  and  Winslow.  It  is  the  Obliquus  descend- 
ens of  Vesalius  and  Douglas,  and  the  Obliquus 
major  of  Haller,  and  >ome  others.  By  Dumas 
it  is  named  Iliopubicosto-abdominal.  It  is  a 
broad,  thin  muscle,  fleshy  posteriorly,  and  tendi- 
nous in  the  middle  and  lower  part,  and  is  situated 
immediately  under  the  integuments,  covering  all 
the  other  muscles  of  the  lower  belly.  It  arises 
from  the  lower  edges  of  the  eight,  and  sometimes, 
though  rarely,  of  the  nine  interior  ribs,  not  far 
from  their  cartilages,  by  as  many  distinct  tit  shy 
portions,  which  indigitate  with  corresponding 
parts  of  the  serratus  major  antiens,  and  the 
latissimusdorsi.  From  these  several  origins,  the 
fibres  of  the  muscle  descend  obliquely  forwards, 
and  soon  degenerate  into  a  broad  and  thin  apon- 
eurosis, which  terminates  in  the  linea  alba. 
About  an  inch  and  a  half  above  the  pubes,  the 
fibres  of  this  aponeurosis  separate  from  each 
other,  so  as  to  form  an  aperture,  which  extends 
obliquely  inwards  and  forwards,  more  than  an 
inch  in  length,  and  is  wider  above  than  below, 
being  nearly  of  an  oval  figure.  This  is  what 
is  sometimes,  though  erroneously,  called  the  ring 
of  the  abdominal  muscles,  annutus  abdominis, 
for  it  belongs  only  to  the  external  oblique,  there 
being  no  such  opening  either  in  the  obliquus  in- 
ternus, or  in  the  transversalis,  as  some  writers, 
and  particularly  Douglas  and  Ches  lden,  would 
give  us  to  understand.  This  opening,  or  ring, 
serves  for  the  passage  of  the  spermatic  vessels  in 
men,  and  of  the  round  ligament  of  the  uh  ; n>  in 
women,  .and  is  of  a  larger  size  in  the  former  than 
in  the  latter.  The  two  tendinous  portions,  \vhi<  h, 
by  their  separation,  form  this  aperture,  are  called 
the  columns  of  the  ring.  The  anterior,  supe- 
rior, and  inner  column,  which  is  the  broadest  and 
thickest  of  the  two,  passis  over  the  symphysis 
pubis,  and  is  fixed  to  the  opposite  os  pubis  ;  so 
that  the  anterior  column  of  the  right  obliquus 
externus  intersects  that  of  the  left,  and  is,  as  it 
were,  interwoven  with  it,  by  which  means  their 
insertion  is  strengthened,  and  their  attachment 
made  firmer.  The  posterior,  inferior,  and  ex- 
terior column,  approaches  the  anterior  one  as  it 
descends,  and  is  fixed  behind  and  below  it  to  the 
os  pubis  of  the  same  side.  The  fibres  of  that 
part  of  the  obliquus  externus,  which  arises  from 
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the  two  inferior  ribs,  descend  almost  perpendicu- 
larly, and  are  inserted,  teadinous  and  fleshy,  into 
the  outer  edge  ol  the  anterior  half  of  the  spine 
of  the  ilium.  From  the  anterior  superior  spi- 
nous process  of  that  bone,  the  external  oblique  is 
stretched  tendinous  to  the  os  pubis,  forming 
whit  is  called  PouparVe  and  sometimes  Fallo- 
pius's,  ligament,  Fallopius  having,  first  described 
it.  Winslow,  and  many  others,  name  it  the 
inguinal  ligament.  But,  after  all,  it  has  no 
claim  to  this  name,  it  being  nothing  mure  than 
the  tendon  of  the  muscle,  which  is  turned  or  folded 
inwards  at  its  interior  edge.  It  passes  ov»r  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  lower  extremity,  and  is 
thickest  near  the  pelvis  .  an.l  in  women,  from  the 
greater  size  ol  the  pelvis,  it  is  longer  and  looser 
than  in  men.  Hence  we  find  that  women  are 
most  liable  to  crural  hernia  whereas  men,  from 
the  greater  size  oi  the  ring  of  the  external  ob- 
liqn  |  are  most  subject  to  the  inguinal.  From 
this  ligament,  and  from  th  it  part  of  the  tendon 
which  forms  the  ring,  we  observe  a  detachment 
of  tendinous  fibres,  which  are  lost  in  the  fascia, 
la'a  ol  the  thigh.  This  may,  in  some  measure, 
account  for  the  pain  which,  in  cases  of  strangu- 
lated hernioe,  is  lelt  when  the  patient  stands  up- 
right, and  which  is  constantly  relieved  upon 
bending  the  thigh  upwards.  This  muscle  serves 
to  draw  down  the  ribs  in  expiration  ;  to  bend  the 
trunk  forwards  when  both  muscles  act,  <  r  to  bend 
it  obliqui  ly  in  one  side,  and,  perhaps,  to  turn  it 
slightly  upon  its  axis,  wh<  n  either  acts  singly  ;  it 
also  raises  the  pelvis  obliquely  when  the  ribs  are 
fixed  ;  it  sup-ports  and  compresses  the  abdominal 
viscera,  assists  in  the  evacuation  of  the  urine  and 
faeces,  and  is  likewise  useful  in  parturition. 

Obliquus  inferior.  See  Obliquus  inferior 
capitis,  and  Obliquus  inferior  oculi. 

Obliquus  Inferior  capitis.  This  muscle 
of  the  head,  the  obliquus  inferior  sive  major, 
of  Winslow,  and  the  Spini  axoidotrachel i-altoi- 
dien,  of  Dumas,  is  larger  than  the  obliq  iu*  -iipe- 
rior  capitis.  It  is  very  obliquely  situated  between 
the  two  first  vetehra:  of  the  neck.  It  arises  ten- 
dinous  and  tl  shy  from  the  middle  and  outer  side 
of  the  spnous  process  of  the  second  vertebra  of 
the  neck,  and  is  inserted  tendinous  and  fleshy  into 
the  lower  and  posterior  part  of  the  transverse 
process  of  the  first  vertebra.  Its  use  is  to  turn 
the  first  vertebra  upon  the  second,  as  upon  a 
pivot,  and  to  draw  the  face  towards  the  shoulder. 

Obliquus  inferior  oculi.  Obliquus  minor 
oculi.  of  Winslow,  and  Ma.rillo,  scleroticien, 
of  Pumas.  An  oblique  muscle  of  the  eye,  that 
draws  the  globe  of  the  eye  forwards,  inwards, 
and  downwards.  It  arises  by  a  narrow  begin- 
ning from  the  outer  edge  of  ih<  orb  tar  process 
ol  tlie  superior  maxillary  bone,  near  its  jun<  lion 
with  the  lachrymal  bone,  and  running  obliquely 
outwards,  is  inserted  into  the  sclerotic  membrane 
of  the  eye. 

Obliquus  inferior  s'ive  major.  See  Obli- 
quus inferior  capitis. 

Obliquus  internus.  Sei  Obliquus  internus 
abdominis, 

Obliquus  internus  abdominis.  Musculus 
accliris.  A  muscle  of  lh<  abdomen.  Tin  Obli- 
quus ascendens,  ■  ;  Vesalius,  Douglas,  and  C.iw- 
per;  the  Obliquui  minor,  ol  Haller  the  <)bli- 
quus  internus,  of  Winslow ;  the  Obliquus  at- 
cendens  internus,  oi  Innes  ;  and  the  Jlto-lumbc- 
COSti  abdominal,  of  Dumas.  It  is  situated  im- 
mediately under  the  external  oblique,  and  is 
broad  and  thin  like  that  muscle,  but  somewhat 
less  considerable  in  its  extent.  It  arises  from  :he 
spinous  processes  of  the  three  inferior  lumbar 
vertebne.  and  from  the  posterior  and  middle  part 
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ol  the  os  sacrum,  by  a  thin  tendinous  expansion, 
which  is  common  to  it  anil  to  the  serratus 
cus  interior  :  by  short  tendinous  fibres,  from  the 
wh'>le  spine  of  1  he  ilium,  between  its  posterior 
tuberosity  and  its  anterior  and  superior  spinous 
process  ,  and  from  two  thirds  of  the  posterior 
mii  ice  of  what  is  calli  I  Fallbpius's  ligament,  at 
the  middle  of  which  wi  And  (he  round  ligament 
of  the  uterus  in  women,  :ind  the  spermatic  vessels 
in  men,  passing  under  the  thin  tdsre  of  this  mus- 
cle ;  Hid  in  the  latter,  it  lik  \v:se  sends  otf  smne 
fibres,  which  descend  upon  the  spermatic  chord, 
as  far  as  the  tunica  vaginalis  of  the  testis  and 
constitute  what  is  called  the  cremaster  muscle, 
which  snrnuinds,  suspends,  a  d  compresses  the 
testicle.  From  tins,  origins,  the  fibres  of  the 
internal  obi  que  run  in  different  directions:  these 
of  the  posterior  portion  ascend  obliquely  forwards, 
the  middle  ones  become  less  an  I  less  oblique, 
and  at  length  run  in  an  horizontal  direction,  and 
those  of  the  anterior  portion  extend  obliquely 
downwards.  The  first  of  these  are  inserted, 
by  very  short  tendinous  fibres,  into  the  cartilages 
fifth,  fourth,  and  third  of  the  false  ribs  ; 
th<  fibres  of  the  second,  or  middle  portion,  form 
a  broad  (endon,  which,  alter  being  inserted  into 
the  lower  edge  of  the  cartilage  of  the  second 
false  rib.  extends  towards  the  linea  alba,  and 
separates  into  two  layers  ;  the  anterior  layer, 
which  is  the  thickest  of  the  two,  joins  the  ten- 
don of  the  obliquus  externus,  and  runs  over  the 
two  upper  thirds  of  the  rectus  muscle  to  be  in- 
serted into  the  linea  alba;  the  posterior  layer 
runs  under  the  rectus,  adheres  to  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  tendon  ol  the  traiisversalis,  and  is 
inserted  into  the  cartilages  of  tl  e  first  of  the 
false,  and  the  last  of  the  true  ribs,  and  likewise 
into  the  linea  alba.  By  this  structure  we  may 
perceive  that  the  greater  part  of  the  rectus  is 
enclosed,  as  it  were,  in  a  sheath.  The  fibres  of 
tin  anterior  portion  of  the  int< -rnal  obi, que,  or 
those  which  arise  from  the  spine  of  the  ilium  and 
the  ligamentdra  Fallopii,  likewise  form  a  broad 
tendon  which,  instead  ol  separating  into  two 
layers,  like  that  of  the  other  part  of  the  muscle, 
runs  over  the  lower  part  •  ■(  the  rectus,  and  adhe- 
ring to  the  under  surface  ol  the  tendon  nf  the  ex- 
ternal oblique,  is  inserted  iuto  the  fore-part  of 
the  pubes.  This  muscle  serves  to  assist  the  obli- 
quus i  \"  nets  :.u:  set  ms  to  be  more  evident  y 
calcnlat  I  than  thai  rfniscle  is  t(  dr.«w  the  ribs, 
downwards  and  backwards.  It  lik<  wise  serves  to 
separate  the  false  ribs  from  the  true  ribs,  and 
from  e  ich  other. 

Obliq,'    s,  major  abdominis.     Sec  Obliquus 
externta  abdominis. 

Obi.iq.   r-s  major  capitis.    See  Obliqun 
ferior  capitis. 

Obi  iquus  major  oculi.      See  Obliquus  su- 
perior oculi 

Obi  nit     -  minor  abdominis.     Set  Obliquus 
internum  abdominis 

Ob  IB,  <  APITls.      See  Obliquus  SU- 

perio>    i'pitis. 

Obi  io.  ins  minor  oculi.     See  Obliquus 
rior  :•• 

Oiu  man  c  \t  itis.    Riol  mu    u !. 

was  the  first  thai  ;m  particular  names  to  the 
oblique  muscles  of  the  head,  called  this  muscle 
obliquus  minor,  W  distinguish  it  from  the  in i»  - 
rior,  winch,  on  account  of  its  being  much  I 
he  named  obliquus  major.  Spig<  lius  afterwards 
distinguished  the  two,  from  their  situation  with 
respect  to  each  other,  into  superior  and  inferior  ; 
and  in  this  he  is  followed  by  Cowper  and 
Douglas.  Winslow  retains  both  names.  Dumas 
it  Trackelo-altoido-oceipitul.    That  used 
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by  Albinos  is  here  adopted.  This  little  muscle 
of  the  same  shape  as  the  recti, 
capitis,  is  situated  laterally  between  the  occiput 
and  the  first  vertebra  of  the  neck,  and  is  covered 
by  the  compfexus  and  the  upper  part  of  the  sple- 
nius.  It  arises,  by  a  short  thick  tendon,  from  the 
uppe^  and  posterior  part  of  the  transverse  pro- 
cess of  the  first  vertebra  of  the  neck,  and,  as- 
cending obliquely  inwards  and  backwards,  be- 
comes broader,  and  is  inserted,  by  a  broad  flat 
tendon,'--ahd  some  few  fleshy  fibres,  into  the  os 
occipitis,  behind  the  back  part  of  the  mastoid  pro- 
cess, under  the  insertion  of  the  complexus  and 
splenitis,  and  a  little  above  that  of  the  rectus 
major.  The  use  of  this  muscle  is  to  draw  the 
head  backwards,  and  perhaps  to  assist  in  its  ro- 
tatory motion. 

Obliquus  superior  oculi.  Trochlear!* ; 
IjOngissimus  oculi.  Obliquus  major,  of  Win- 
slow  ;  and  Opttco-trochlci-scleroticien,  of  Du- 
mas. An  oblique  muscle  of  the  eye,  that  rolls 
the  globe  of  the  eye,  and  turns  the  pupil  down- 
wards and  outwards.  It  arises  like  the  straight 
muscles  of  the  eye  from  the  edge  of  the  foramen 
opticuro  at  the  bottom  of  the  orbit,  between  the 
rectus  sup,  rior  and  rectus  internus  ;  from  thence 
runs  straight  along  the  papyraceous  portion  of 
the  ethmoid  bone  to  the  upper  part  of  the  orbit, 
where  a  cartilaginous  trochlea  is  fixed  to  the  in- 
side of  the  internal  angular  process  of  the  os 
froutis,  throtigh  which  its  tendon  passes,  and  runs  a 
little  downwards  and  outwards,  enclosed  in  a  loose 
membranaceous  sheath,  to  be  inserted  into  the 
sclerotic  membrane. 

Otel  iqoi-s  svpiorior  sive  minor.  See  Ob- 
liquus superior  capitis. 

OnLtoi'US  suprmob  sive  trochlears.  See 
Obliquus  superior  oculi. 

OBXipNGl'S.  In  botany  applied  to  leaves, 
pet  Is,  seeds,  &c.  winch  are  three  or  four  times 
longer  than  broad.  This  term  is  used  with  great 
latitude,  and  serves  chiefly  in  a  specific  charac- 
D  r  to  contrast  a  leaf,  which  has  a  variable,  or  not 
very  decided,  form,  with  others  that  are  precisely 
round,  ovate,  linear,  &c. 

The  petals  of  the  genus  Citrus  and  Hedera, 
ami  those  of  the  Narcissus  raoschatus,  are  oblong, 
and  the  seeds  of  the  Boerhaavia  diffusa. 

OBO\rArUS.  Obovate.  Used  in  botany  to 
designate  leaves,  &c.  which  are  ovate  with  a 
broader  en  !  uppermost ;  as  those  cf  the  primrose 
and  daisy.  Linuajus  at  first  used  the  words  ob- 
dtum. 
SlDIAN.  \  mineral,  of  which  there  are 
two  kinds,  the  translucent  and  transparent. 

I .  The  translucent  obsidian.  This  s  of  a  vel- 
vet black  <  clour,  rind  occurs  in  beds  in  porphyry 
and  various  secou  I  try  trap  rocks  in  Iceland  and 

J.    i'he  transparent   is  of  a  duck-blue  colour, 
and  occurs  imbedded  in   pearl-stone  porphyry  in 
Sibei   i  and  iVI 
O  isidia'mtjm.    (So  called  from  its  resemblance 
n  I  of  stone,  which  ow  Ohsidius  discovered 
■  ■I  a  very  bla<  Ic  colour,  though  sonae- 
pellucid,   and  of  a   muddy   water.)     1.  A 
!  '.',!ass.     See  Obsidian. 
•2.   Pliny  says  that   obsidianum  was  a  sort  of 
colour  with,  which  vessels  were  glazed.     Hence 
the  name  is  applied,  by  Libavius,  to  glass  of  an- 
timony. 

U BSTETRIC  ( Obstetricus ;  from  obstetric, 
a  nurse.)      Belonging  to  midwifery. 

OBSTIPATIO.  (From  obstipo,  to  stop  up.) 
Costiveness.  A  n'enns  of  disease  in  the  class 
Locales,  and  order  Kpischescs  of  Cullen,  com- 
prehending three  species  • 
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wet; 

>.  Obstipatio  dcbilium,  in  weak  and  commonly 
dyspeptic  persons. 

.2.  Obstipatio  rigidorum,  in  persons  of  rigid 
nbres,  and  a  melancholic  temperament. 

3.  Obstipatio  obstructorum,  (rom  obstructions. 
See  Colica. 

Obstrue'noa.  (From  obstruo,  to  shut  up.) 
Whatever  closes  the  orifices  of  the  ducts,  or 
\essels. 

Obstupefacie'ntia.  (From  obstupefacio, 
i.e  stupefy.)    Narcotics. 

Obtunde'ntia.  (From  obtundo,  to  make 
blunt.)  Substances  which  sheath  or  blunt  irri- 
tation, and  are  much  the  same  as  demulcents. 
They  consist  ehiefly  of  bland,  oily,  or  mucilagiu 
«ns  matters,  which  form  a  covering  on  inflamed 
and  irritable  surfaces,  particularly  those  of  the 
stomach,  lungs,  and  anus. 

OBTURATOR.  A  stopper  up,  or  that  which 
coders  any  thing. 

Obturator  externus.  Extra-pelvio-pubi- 
trochanterien,  of  Dumas.  This  is  a  small  flat 
muscle,  situated  obliquely  at  the  upper  and  ante- 
rior part  of  the  thigh,  between  the  pectinalis  and 
the  fore-part  of  the  foramen  thyroideum,  and 
covered  by  the  abductor  brevis  feruoris.  It  arises 
tendinous  and  fleshy  from  all  the  inner  half  of 
the  circumference  of  the  foramen  thyroideum, 
and  likewise  from  part  of  the  obturator  ligament. 
Its  radiated  fibres  collect  and  form  a  strong  round, 
ish  tendon,  which  runs  outwards,  and,  after  ad- 
hering to  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  joint,  is 
inserted  into  a  cavity  at  the  inner  and  back  part 
of  the  root  of  the  great  trochanter.  The  chief 
uses  of  this  muscle  arc  to  turn  the  thigh  obliquely 
outwards,  to  assist  in  bending  the  thigh,  and  in 
drawing  it  inwards.  It  likewise  prevents  the 
capsular  ligament  from  being  pinched  in  the  mo- 
tions of  the  joint. 

Obturator  internus.  Marsupialis,  sen 
obturator  internus,  of  Douglas.  Marxupialix 
seubursalis,  of  Cowper ;  and  Inlra-pcluio-tro- 
chanterien,  of  Dumas.  A  considerable  muscle, 
a  great  part  of  which  is  situated  within  the  pel- 
vis. It  arises,  by  very  short  tendinous  fibres, 
from  somewhat  more  than  the  upper  half  of  the 
internal  circumference  of  the  foramen  thyroi- 
deum of  the  os  innominatum.  It  is  composed  of 
several  distinct  fasciculi,  which  terminate  in  a 
roundish  tendon  that  passes  out  of  the  pelvis, 
through  the  niche  that  is  between  the  spine  and 
the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  and  after  running 
between  the  two  portions  of  the  gemini,  which 
enclose  it  as  in  a  sheath,  is  inserted  into  the  ca- 
vity at  the  root  of  the  great  trochanter,  after 
adhering  to  the  adjacent  part  of  the  capsular  liga 
ment  of  the  joint.  This  muscle  rolls  the  os 
femoris  obliquely  outwards,  by  pulling  it  to- 
wards the  ischiatic  niche,  upon  the  cartilaginous 
surface  of  which  its  tendon,  which  is  surround- 
ed by  a  membraneous  sheath,  moves  as  upon  a 
pulley. 

Obturator  nerve.  A  nerve  of  the  thigh, 
that  is  lost  upon  the  muscles  situated  on  the  in- 
side of  the  thigh. 

OBTUSUS.  Blunt.  Applied  to  a  leaf  which 
terminates  in  a  segment  of  a  circle  ;  as  that  of 
the  Linum  catharticum.  This  formed  leaf  has  a 
small  point,  obtusum  cum  acumine,  in  the  Statyce 
limonium.  The  petals  of  the  Tropteolum  majus 
arc  obtuse. 

OCCIPITAL.  Occipitalis.  Belonging  to 
the  occiput  or  back  part  of  the  head. 

Occipital  bone.     Os  occipitis ;   Os  memo- 
ries;    Os  nervosum;   Os  basilare.     This  bone 
which  forms  the  posterior  and  inferior  part  of  the 
skull,  is  of  an  irregular  figure,  convex  on  the 
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outside  and  concave  internally.  Its  external  sur- 
face, which  is  very  irregular,  serves  for  the  at- 
tachment of  several  muscles-  It  affords  several 
inequalities,  which  sometimes  form  two  semi- 
circular hollows  separated  by  a  scabrous  ridge. 
The  inferior  portion  of  the  bone  is  stretched  for- 
wards in  form  of  a  wedge,  and  hence  is  called 
the  cuneiform  process,  or  basilary  process.  At 
the  base  of  this  process,  s'tuated  obliquely  on 
each  side  of  the  foramen  magnum,  are  two  flat, 
oblong  protuberances,  named  condyles.  They 
are  covered  with  cartilage  and  serve  for  the  arti- 
culation of  the  head  with  the  first  vertebra  of  the 
neck.  In  the  inferior  portion  of  this  bone,  at 
the  basis  of  the  cranium,  and  immediately  be- 
hind the  cuneiform  process,  we  observe  a  consi- 
derable hole,  through  which  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata passes  into  the  spine.  The  nervi  acces.Mirii, 
the  vertebral  arteries,  and  sometimes  the  vtrte- 
bral  veins  likewise,  pass  through  it.  Man  being 
designed  for  an  erect  posture,  this  foramen  mag- 
num is  found  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  basis  of 
the  human  cranium,  and  at  a  pretty  equal  dis- 
tance from  the  posterior  part  of  the  occiput,  and 
the  anterior  part  of  the  lower  jaw ;  whereas  in 
quadrupeds  it  is  nearer  the  back  part  of  the  oc- 
ciput Besides  this  hole,  there  are  four  other 
smaller  foramina,  viz.  two  before,  and  two  be- 
hind the  condyles.  The  farmer  serve  for  the 
transmission  of  the  ninth  pair  of  nerves,  and  the 
two  latter  for  the  veins  wnich  pass  from  the  ex- 
ternal parts  of  the  head  to  the  lateral  sinuses. 
On  looking  over  the  internal  surface  of  the  os 
occipitis,  we  perceive  the  appearance  of  a  cross, 
formed  by  a  very  prominent  ridge,  which  rises 
upwards  from  near  the  foramen  magnum,  and  by 
two  transverse  sinuosities,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  ridge.  This  cross  occasions  the  formation 
of  four  fo;«sa:,  two  above  and  two  below  the 
sinuosities.  In  the  latter  are  placed  the  lobes  of 
the  cerebellum,  and  in  the  former  the  posterior 
lobes  of  the  brain.  The  two  sinuosities  serve  to 
receive  the  lateral  sinuses.  In  the  upper  part  of 
this  bone  is  seen  a  continuation  of  the  sinuosity 
of  the  Irngitudinal  sinus ;  and  at  the  basis  of  the 
cranium  we  observe  the  inner  surface  of  the  cu- 
neiform process  made  concave,  for  the  reception 
of  the  medulla  oblongata.  The  occipital  bone 
is  thicker  and  stronger  than  any  of  the  other 
bones  of  the  head,  except  the  petrous  part  oi  the 
os>.i  'emporura  ;  but  it  is  of  unequal  thickness. 
At  its  lateral  and  inferior  parts,  where  it  is  thin- 
nest, it  is  covered  by  a  great  number  of  muscles. 
The  reason  for  so  much  thickness  and  strength  in 
this  bone,  seems  to  be,  that  it  co-. ;  r.;  'He  cere- 
bellum, in  which  the  least  wound  is  of  the  ut- 
most consequence  ;  and  that  it  is,  by  its  situa- 
tion, more  liable  to  be  fractured  by  falls  than  any 
other  bone  of  the  cranium.  For  if  we  fall  for- 
wards, the  hands  are  naturally  put  or.t  to  prevent 
the  forehead's  touching  the  ground ;  and  if  on 
one  side,  the  shoulders  in  a  great  measure  pro- 
tect the  sides  of  the  head ;  but  if  a  person  fall 
backwards,  the  hind  part  of  the  head  consequent- 
ly strikes  against  the  earth,  and  that  too  with 
considerable  violence.  Nature  therefore  has 
wisely  constructed  this  bone  so  as  to  be  capable 
of  the  greatest  strength  at  its  upper  part,  where 
it  is  the  most  exposed  to  injury.  The  os  occipitis 
is  joined,  by  means  of  the  cuneiform  process,  to 
the  sphenoid  bone,  with  which  it  often  ossifies, 
and  makes  but  one  bone  in  those  who  are  ad- 
vanced in  life.  It  is  connected  to  the  parietal 
bones  by  the  lambdoidal  suture,  and  to  the  tem- 
poral bones  by  the  additamentum  of  the  temporal 
suture.  The  head  is  likewise  united  to  the  trunk 
by  means  of  this  bone.    The  two  condyles  of  the 
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pital  bone  are  received  into  the  superior  ob- 
lique processes  of  the  atlas,  or  first  vertebra  of 
the  neck,  and  it  is  by  means  o(  this  articulation 
that  a  certain  degree  of  motion  of  the  head  back- 
wards and  forwards  is  performed.  But  it  allows 
only  very  little  motion  to  either  side  ;  and  still 
less  of  a  circular  motion,  which  the  head  obtains 
principally  by  the  circumvolution  of  the  atlas  on 
the  second  vertebra,  as  is  described  more  parti- 
cularly in  the  account  of  the  vertebrae.  In  the 
foetus,  the  os  occipitis  is  divided  by  an  unossified 
cartilaginous  substance  into  lour  parts.  One  of 
these,  which  is  the  Urgent,  constitutes  all  that  por- 
tion of  the  bone  which  is  above  the  foramen  mag- 
num ,  two  others,  which  are  much  smaller,  com- 
pose the  inside  of  the  foramen  magnum,  and  in- 
clude the  condyloid  processes  ;  and  the  fourth  is 
the  cuneiform  process.  This  last  is  sometimes 
not  completely  united  with  the  re>t,  so  as  to  form 
one  bone,  before  the  sixth  or  seventh  year. 

OCCIPITA'LIS.  See  Occipito-frontalis,  and 
Occipital. 

OCCIPITO.  Names  compounded  of  this  word 
belong  to  the  occiput. 

Occipito-frontalis.  Digastricus  cranii ; 
Epicranius,  of  Albinus.  Frontalis  et  occipita- 
lis, of  Winslow  and  Cowper  ;  and  Occipito-ji  on- 
lal,  of  Dumas.  A  single,  broad,  digastric  mus- 
cle, that  covers  the  cranium,  pulls  the  skin  of  the 
head  backwards,  raises  the  eye-brows  upuards, 
and  at  the  same  time,  draws  up  and  wrinkles  the 
skin  of  the  forehead.  It  arises  from  the  posterior 
part  of  the  occiput,  goes  over  the  upper  part  of 
the  os  parietale  and  os  frontis,  and  is  lost  in  the 
eye- brows. 

OCCIPUT.  The  hinder  part  of  the  head. 
See  Caput. 

OCCLUSUS.  Shut  up.  Applied  to  the  florets 
of  the  fig  which  are  shut  up  in  the  fleshy  recep- 
tacle that  forms  the  fruit. 

OCCULT.  Occullu*.  Hidden,  A  term 
that  has  been  much  used  by  writers  that  had  not 
clear  ideas  of  what  they  undertook  to  explain; 
and  which  served  therefore  only  for  a  cover  to 
their  ignorance,  hence  occult  cause,  occult  qual- 
ity, occult  disease. 

Oche'ma.  (From  oy/w,  to  carry.)  A  vehi- 
cle, or  thin  fluid. 

Ocheteu'ma.  (From  oy/roj,  a  duct.)  The 
nostril. 

O'chetus.  (From  o^tu,  to  convey  )  A  ca- 
nal or  duct.     The  urinary  or  abdominal  passages. 

O'cheus.  (From  o^euj,  to  carry.  The  bag  of 
the  scrotum. 

O'CHRA.  (From  ui^poy,  pale  ;)  so  named  be- 
cause it  is  ofteu  of  a  pale  colour. 

1.  Ochre.  *n  argillaceous  earth  impregnated 
with  iron  of  a  red  or  yellow  colour.  The  Arme- 
nian bole,  and  other  earths,  are  often  adulterated 
with  orhrp 

2.  The  fore-part  of  the  tibia. 
OCHROITS.     See  Co  He. 

O'chrus.  (From  u^pof,  pale  :  ao  called  from 
the  pale  muddy  colour  in  its  flowers.)  A 
leguminous  plant,  or  kind  of  pulse. 

Ochtho'des.  (From  o%dof,  importing  the 
tumid  lips  of  ulcers,  callous,  tumid.)  Au  epithet 
for  ulcers,  whose  lips  are  callous  and  tumid,  and 
consequently  difficult  to  heal. 

Ocima'strum.  (Diminutive  of  ocimum,  ba- 
sil. )     Wild  white  campion,  or  basil. 

OCREA.  A  term  used  by  Rottball,  to  the 
membrane  that  enfolds  the  flower  stalks  in  Cype- 
rus,  and  which  Sir  J.  Smith  thinks  is  a  species  of 
bractea. 

Octa'na.  (From  octo,  eight.)  An  erratic  in- 
termitting-fever,  which  returns  every  eighth  day. 


OCTANDRIA.  (From  oktu,  eight,  and  avu?, 
a  husband. )  The  name  of  a  class  of  plants  in  the 
sexual  system  of  Linnaeus,  consisting  of  those 
which  have  hermaphrodite  flowers,  furnished  with 
eight  stamina. 

Octa'vus  humeri.     The  Teres  minor. 

Octa'vus  humeri  placentini.  The  Teres 
minor. 

Ocui.a'res  communes.  A  name  for  the  nerves 
called  Motores  oculorum. 

Ol'ULA'HIA.  (From  oculus,  the  eye;  so 
called  from  its  uses  in  disorders  of  the  eye. )  See 
Euphrasia. 

O'CULUS.     The  eye.     See  Eye. 

Oculus  bovinus.     See  Hydrophthalmia. 

Oculus  Bovis.  See  Chrysanthemum  leucan- 
thertium. 

Oculus  bubulus.     See  Hydrophthalmia. 

Oculu^  chkisti.  Austrian  flea-bane  ,  a  spe- 
cies of  Inula,  sometimes  used  as  an  adstringent 
by  continental  physicians. 

Oculus  elephantiuds.  A  name  given  to 
Hydrophthalmia.  < 

Oculcs  genu.     The  knee-pan. 

Oculus  lach   tmans.     The  Ephiphora. 

Oculus  mundi.  A  species  of  Opal,  general- 
ly of  a  yellowish  colour.  By  lying  in  water  it 
becomes  of  an  amber-colour,  and  also  trans- 
parent. 

Oculi  adductor.  See  Rectus  intemus  oculi. 

Ocui.i  attollens.  See  Rectus  superior  oculi. 

Oculi  cancrorum.     See  Cancer. 

Oculi  depressor.  See  Rectus  inferior  oculi. 

Oculi  elevator.  Sec  Rectus  superior  oculi. 

Oculi  levator.     See  Rectus  superior  oculi. 

Oculi  obliquus  inferior.  See  Obliquus 
inferior  oculi. 

Oculi  obliquus  major.  See  Obliquus 
superior  oculi. 

OcrJrj  obliquus  minor.  See  Obliquus  in- 
ferior oculi. 

O'CYMUM  (From  um-u?,  swift:  so  called 
from  its  quick  growth.)  Ocymum.  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  theLinnaean  system.  Class, 
Didynamia ;  Order,  Gymno<jtermia. 

Ocymum  basilicum.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  common  or  citron  basil.  Basilicum.  Oci- 
mum—foliis  ovatis  glabris  ;  calycibus  ciliatis,  of 
Linnaeus.  This  plant  is  supposed  to  pi  ssess  ner- 
vine qualities,  but  is  seldom  employed  but  as  a 
condiment  to  season  high  dishes,  to  which  it  im- 
p  irts  a  grateful  odour  and  taste. 

Ocymum  cakyophyli.atum.  Ocimum  mini- 
mum of  Caspar  Bauhin.  Small  or  bush  basil. 
This  plant  is  mildly  balsamic.  Infusions  are 
drank  as  tea,  in  catarrhous  and  uterine  disorders, 
and  the  dried  leaves  are  made  into  cephalic,  and 
sternutatory  powders.  They  are,  when  fresh, 
very  juicy,  of  a  weak  aromatic  and  very  mucila- 
ginous taste,  and  of  a  strong  and  agreeable  smell 
improved  by  drying. 

Odaxi'smos.  (From  otovs,  a  tooth.)  A  biting 
i,  pain,  or  itchin!;  in  ihe  sums. 

QDONTAGCGOS.  (From  o&ov>,  a  tooth, 
and  ayw,  to  draw. )  The  name  of  an  instrument 
to  draw  teeth,  one  of  which,  made  of  lead,  For- 
rest  us  relates  to  have  been  hangup  in  the  temple 
of  Apollo,  denoting,  that  such  an  operation  ought 
not  to  be  made,  but  when  the  tooth  was  loose 
enough  to  draw  with  so  slight  a  force  as  could  be 
applied  with  that. 

ODONTA'GRA.  (From  oSovs,  a  tooth,  and 
aypa,  a  seizure.)     1.  The  toothache. 

2.  The  gout  in  the  teeth. 

3.  A  tooth-drawer. 

ODONTA'LGIA.  (From  oiovs,  a  tooth,  and 
„Xy@',     pain.)     Odontia ;     Odaxismus.    The 
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toothache.  This  well-known  disease  makes  its 
attack  by  a  roost  violent  pain  in  the  teeth,  most 
frequently  in  the  molares,  more  rarely  in  the  inei- 
sorn.  reaching  sometimes  up  to  the  eyes  and 
sometimes  hark  wards  into  the  cavity  of  the  ear. 
At  the  same  time,  there  is  a  manifest  d<  termina- 
tion to  the  head,  and  a  remarkable  tension  and 
inflation  of  the  vessels  takes  place,  not  only  in 
the  pans  next  to  that  where  the  pain  is  seated, 
but  over  i  he  whole  head. 

The  toothache  is  sometimes  merely  a  rheuma- 
tic affection,  arising  from  cold,  but  more  frequent- 
ly from  a  carious,  tooth.  It  is  also  a  symptom  of 
pregnancy,  and  takes  place  in  some  nervou*  dis- 
orders. It  may  attack  persons  at  any  period  of 
life,  though  it  is  most  frequent  in  the  young  and 
plethoric.  From  the  variety  of  causes  which  may 
produce  this  afiVtion,  it  has  been  named  b<  au- 
thors o.loi.t  ls>ia  cariosa.  scorbutica,  catarrhalis, 
arthritica,  gravidarum  hysterica,  stomachica,  and 
rheumatica 

O'DO.V!  ALG/IC.    (Odontalgicus  ;  from  ocW- 
*  raXyt-i,  the  toothache.)     Medicines  which  relieve 
the    oothache. 

Many  empirical  remedies  have  been  proposed 
for  the  curt  of  the  toothache,  but  have  not  in  any 
degree  answered  the  purpose.  When  the  affec- 
tion is  purely  rheumatic,  blistering  behind  the 
ear  will  almost  always  remove  it  ;  but  when  it 
proceeds  from  a  carious  tooth,  the  pain  is  much 
more  obstinate.  In  this  case  it  has  been  recom- 
mended to  touch  the  pained  part  with  a  lint  iron, 
or  with  oil  of  vitriol,  in  order  to  destroy  the  aching 
nerve  ;  to  hold  spirits  in  the  mouth  :  to  put  a  drop 
of  otl  of  cloves  mt'  the  hollow  of  the  tooth,  or  a 
pill  made  of  camphor  opium  and  oleum  caryo- 
phylli.  Others  recommend  gum  mastich,  dis- 
solved in  oleum  terebinthinas,  applied  to  the  tooth 
upon  a  little  cotton.  The  great  Boerhaavc  is  said 
to  have  applied  camphor,  opii  caryo- 

phylli,    ai   I     i   ohol,    upo  I  he   caustic 

oil  which  ma]  be  collected  from  writing  paper, 
rolled  up  f  In,  and  set  fire  to  at  the  end,  will 
sometimes  destroy  the  exposed  nervous  substance 
of  a  hollow  tooth.  The  application  of  radix  py- 
rethri  '\  its  power  of  stimulating  the  salivary 
glan  !s  .  ;ther  in  substance  or  in  tincture,  has  also 
been  attended  with  good  effects.  Kut  one  oi  the 
most  useful  applications  of  this  kind,  is  str-ng  ni- 
trous acid,  diluted  with  three  or  four  times  its 
weiirb  of  spirit  of  wine,  and  introduced  inio  the 
boll  wo;  the  tooth,  either  by  tn<  ansol  a  hair  pen- 
cil or  a  little  cotton.  '•  >U<  n  'he  constitution  has 
had  some  share  in  the  disi  ase,  the  Peruvian  bark 
has  been  recommended,  and  perhaps  with  much 
justice,  on  account  of  its  tonic  and  antiseptic 
powers.  When  the  pain  is  not  fixed  to  one  tooth, 
leeches  applied  to  thi  gum  are  of  great  service, 
Bi.t  1  ry  often  all  the  foregoing  remedies  will 
fail  and  the  only  infallible  cure  is  to  draw  the 
tocth. 

OrONTlA.  The  name  of  :i  srenus  of  diseases 
in  Goods  Nosology.  Class  C-fliaca,  Order, 
Entni'u  Pinn,  or  derangciuen  ..it!:,  teeth  or 
their  Involucres  it  h  is  s<  r<  i.  pecies,  viz  Otlon- 
tla  dentitionis ,  dolorosa;  ntupores ;  defo 
cdenlvla  ;  ihvra-  tans  .  esi  ie.'c:  us. 

ODONSTI'ASIS.  (From  ooon-ian),  to  put  foith 
the  teeth.)  Dentition,  or  cutting  teeth.  See 
Dcnui  on  and  Teeth. 

OWntica.  (From  odovs,  a  tooth.)  Remedies 
for  pains  in  the  teeth. 

OOOIsTlltRHCE'A.  (From  oooes,  a  tooth, 
and ^tw,  to  flow.)  Bleeding  from  the  socket  of 
the  jaw,  alter  drawing  a  tooth. 

ODO'NTIS.     (From  otovs.  a  tooth  :  so  called 
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because  its  decoction  was  supposed  useful  in  rc- 
lieving  the  toothache.)     A  species  of  lychnis. 

ODONTI'TIS.  Inflammation  of  a  tooth.  Sec 
Odontalgia. 

ODONTOGLY'PHUM.  (From  ocW?,  a  tooth, 
and  y\v<pu>,  to  scrape.)  An  instrument  for  scaling 
and  scraping  the  teeth. 

ODONTOID.  (Odontoides ;  from  ocWc-,  a 
tooth,  and  ek*os,  form  ;  because  it  is  shaped  like  a 
tooth.)     Tooth-like.     See  Dentatus. 

ODONTOLI'THOS.  'From  ocWy,  a  tooth, 
and  XiOos,  a  stone.)  The  tartar,  or  stony  crust 
upon  the  tei  th. 

ODONTQPHY'IA.  (From  orouy,  a  tooth,  and 
<pvu>,  to  grow.)     Dentition,  or  cutting  teeth. 

'(dontotri'mma.  (From  o<5ouf,  a  tooth,  and 
T/jifiw,  to  we  .r  away.)  A  dentrifrice,  or  medicine, 
to  clean  the  teeth. 

ODORIFEROUS.  (From  the  smell  which 
the  secretion  from  tiiem  has.)  Some  glands  are 
so  called. 

Odoriferous  glands.  Glandulm  odorifera. 
These  glands  are  situated  around  the  corona  glandis 
of  the  male,  and  under  the  skin  of  the  labia  rna- 
jora  and  nymphx  of  females.  They  secrete  a  se- 
baceous matter,  which  emits  a  peculiar  odour. 

ODOUR.  Smell.  This,  which  is  the  emana- 
tion of  an  odoriferous  body,  is  generally  ascribed 
to  a  portion  of  the  body  itself,  converted  into  va- 
pour :  but  from  some  experiments  lately  insti- 
tuted it  would  seem  probable,  that  in  many  cases 
the  odour  is  owing  not  to  the  substance  itself,  hut 
to  a  gas  or  vapour  resulting  from  its  combination 
with  an  appropriate  vehicle,  capable  of  diffusion 
iu  space. 

CE'a.  (O07 :  from  oto>,  to  bear ;  so  named  from 
its  fruitfulucss. )  The  service  tree,  Crataegus  ter- 
minalis. 

(ECONOMY.  (CEconomia;  from  oikos,  a 
house,  and  vouos,  a  law.)  CEconomia  animalis. 
The  conduct  of  nature  in  preserving  bodies  and 
following;  her  usual  order  :  hence  animal  oeconomy 
and  vegetable  ceconomy,  &c. 

ffiDE'MA.  (From  otSew,  to  swell.)  A  sy- 
nonym of  anasarca.     See  Anasarca. 

(E')EMATO'DES  (From  oi&tu,  to  swell, 
and  £(<5os,  resemblance.)     Like  to  an  oedema. 

(EdilMOSa'uca.  (From  otStipa,  aswelling,  and 
crap!,  flesh.)  A  tumour  mentioned  by  Severinus, 
of  a  middle  nature,  betwixt  an  adema  and  sar- 
coma. 

(ENA'NTHE.  (From  oivns,  wine,  and  avOos, 
a  flower  :  so  called  because  its  flowers  smell  like 
the  vine.) 

■  1.  The  botanical  name  of  a  genus  of  the  ura- 
belkferous  plants.  Class,  Pentandria ;  Order, 
Digynia. 

.!.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  hemlock 
dropwort.     See  CEnanthe  crotaia. 

CEnantiie:  crocata.  The  hemlock  drop- 
wort.  CEnanthe — clueropkylli  foliis  of  Lin- 
n;eii<  An  i  ctive  poison  that  has  too  often  proved 
fatal,  by  being  eaten  in  mistake  instead  oi  svater- 
parsnep.  The  juice,  nevertheless,  e.'iitously 
exhibited,  promises  to  be  an  efficacious  remedy 
in  inveterate  scorbutic  eruptions.  The  root  of 
this  plant  is  not  unpleasant  to  the  taste,  and  es- 
teemed to  be  most  deleterious  of  all  the  vegeta- 
bles which  this  country  pr- duces.  Mr.  Howel, 
surgedi  at  Haverfordwest,  relates,  that  "eleven 
French  prisoners  had  the  liberty  of  walking  in 
and  about  the  town  ol  Pembroke.  Three  of 
them  being  in  the  fields  a  little  before  noon,  dug 
up  a  large  quantity  of  this  plant,  which  they  took 
to  be  wild  celery,  to  cat  with  their  bread  and 
butter  for  dinner      A  fter  washing  it,   they  all 
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three  ate,  or  rather  tasted  of  the  roots.  As  they 
were  entering  the  town,  without  any  previous 
notice  of  sickness  at  the  stomach,  or  disorder  in 
the  dead,  one  of  them  was  seized  with  convul- 
sions. The  other  two  ran  home,  anil  sent  a  sur- 
geon to  him.  The  surgeon  endeavoured  first  to 
bleed,  and  then  to  vomit  him  ;  but  those  endea- 
vours were  fruitless,  and  he  died  presently.  Ig- 
norant of  the  cause  of  their  comrade's  death,  and 
of  their  own  danger,  they  gave  of  these  roots 
to  the  other  eight  prisoners,  who  ate  ol  them  with 
their  dinner.  A  few  minutes  afterwards  the  re- 
maining two  who  gathered  the  plants  were  seized 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  first,  of  which  one 
died  ;  the  other  was  bled,  and  a  vomit,  with  great 
difficulty,  forced  down  on  account  of  his  jaws 
beiii^,  as  it  were,  locked  together.  This  operated, 
and  he  recovered,  but  was  some  time  affected 
with  dizziness  in  his  head,  though  not  sick,  or 
the  least  disordered  in  the  stomach.  I  he  other 
eight  being  bled  and  vomited  immediately,  were 
soon  well.  '  At  Clonmell,  iu  Ireland,  eight  boys 
mistaking  this  plant  for  water-parsnep,  ate  plen- 
tifully of  its  roots.  About  four  or  five  hours  after 
the  eldest  boy  became  suddenly  convulsed,  and 
died  :  and  before  the  next  morning  four  of  the 
other  boys  died  in  a  similar  manner.  Of  the 
other  three,  one  was  maniacal  several  hours,  an- 
other lost  his  hair  and  nails,  but  the  third  escaped 
unhurt.  Stalpaart  Vander  Wiel  mentions  two 
cases  of  the  fatal  effects  of  this  root ;  these, 
however,  were  attended  with  great  heat  in  the 
throat  and  stomach,  sickness,  vertigo,  and  purg- 
ing ;  they  both  died  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
hours  after  eating  the  root.  Allen,  in  his  Sy- 
nopsis Medicinx,  also  relates  that  four  children 
suffered  greatly  by  eating  this  poison.  In  these 
cases  great  agony  was  experienced  before  the 
convulsion  supervened  :  vomitings  likewise  came 
on,  which  were  encouraged  by  large  draughts  of 
oil  and  warm  water,  to  which  their  recovery  is 
ascribed.  The  late  Sir  William  Watson,  who 
refers  to  the  instances  here  cited,  also  says,  that 
a  Dutchman  was  poisoned  by  the  leaves  ol  ihe 
plant  boiled  in  pottage.  It  appears,  from  various 
authorities,  that  most  brute  animals  are  not  less 
affected  by  this  poison  than  man  :  and  Lightfoot 
informs  us,  that  a  spoonful  of  the  juice  ol  this 
plant  given  to  a  dog,  rendered  him  sick  and  stu- 
pid :  but  a  goat  was  observed  to  eat  the  plant 
with  impunity.  The  great  virulence  of  this  plant 
has  not,  however,  prevented  it  from  being  taken 
medicinally.  In  a  letter  from  Dr.  Poiilteney  to 
Sir  William  Watson,  we  are  told  that  a  severe 
and  inveterate  cutaneous  disorder  was  cureo  by 
the  juice  of  the  root,  though  not  without  exciting 
the  m<  st  alarming  symptoms.  Taken  in  the  dose 
of  a  spoonful,  in  two  hours  afterwards,  the  head 
was  affected  in  a  very  extraordinary  manner,  fol- 
lowed with  violent  sickness  and  vomiting,  cold 
sweats,  and  rigors  ;  but  this  did  not  deter  the  pa- 
tient from  continuing  the  medicine,  in  somewhat 
less  doses,  till  it  effected  a  cure. 

(Ena'rea.  (Otvnperi :  from  aivapa,  the  cuttings 
of  vines.)  The  ashes  prepared  of  the  twigs,  &c. 
of  vines. 

CEnel.e'um.  (From  oivos,  wine,  and  tAwiov, 
oil.)    A  mixture  of  oil  and  wine. 

CENO'GALA.  (From  oivos,  wine,  and  ya\a, 
milk. ;  A  sort  of  potion  made  of  wine  and  milk. 
According  to  some,  it  is  w  ine  as  warm  as  new 
milk. 

CEno'garum.  (From  oivos,  wine,  and  yapor, 
garum.)     A  mixture  of  wine  and  garuni. 

CENO'AIELI.  (From  oivos,  wine,  and  peh, 
honey.)  Mead,  or  wine,  made  of  honey,  or 
sweetened  with  honev. 


CEno'plia.  (From  oivos,  wine.)  The  great 
jnheb-tree.  The  juice  01  ihe  iruit  is  like  that  of 
the  grape. 

(ENOS  A'GMA.  "  (Fr.>m  oivos,  wine,  and 
S-«^w.  to  distil.)     Spirit  ot  wine. 

(Eso'thera.  (From  oivos,  wine:  so  called 
because  its  dried  roots  smell  like  wine.)  A  spe- 
cies of  lysiruachia. 

(ENOTHIONIC  ACID.  (CEnothionicus  ; 
from  oii'os,  wine. )  An  acid  produced  during 
the  distillation  of  sulphuric  aether,  and  found 
in  tlu  residue  according  to  Sertuerner. 

(EN US.    (From  oivos,  wine.)     Wine. 

CEnus  astuinos.  Flowery  wine.  Galen 
says  it  is  QSaox  anlhoxmius,  or  wine  impreg- 
nated with  (lowers,  in  which  sense  it  is  an  epithet 
for  the  Cyceon. 

CEnus  anthosmjas.  (From  avOoi,  a  flower, 
and  ocftrj,  a  smell.)     Sweet-scented  wine. 

CEnus  apezesmenUs.  A  wine  heated  to  a 
great  degree,  and  prescribed  with  other  things, 
as  garlic,  salt,  milk,  and  vinegar. 

(E.vtJS  apod  kdus.  Wine  in  which  the  dais, 
or  ta;da  hath  been  boiled. 

CEnus  deuterus.  Wines  of  the  second  press- 
ing. 

CEnus  diacheomenus.  Wine  diffused  in 
larger  vessels,  cooled  and  strained  from  the  lees, 
to  render  it  thinner  and  weaker  ;  wines  thus 
drawn  off  are  called  saccux,  and  saccata,  from 
the  bag  through  which  th<  3  art  strained. 

CEnus  galactodes.  Wine  with  milk,  or 
wine  made  as  warm  as  new  milk. 

CEnus  malacus.  CEnus  malthacus  Soft 
wine.  SoiLittimes  it  mean*  weak  and  thil  op- 
posed to  strong  wine  ;  or  mild  in  oppos.tion  to 
austere. 

CEnus  mei.ichroos.  Wine  in  which  is  honey. 

CEnus  ienodes.     Strong  wine. 

CEnus  straphidios  leucos.  White  wine 
made  from  raisins. 

CEnus  tethalasmenos.  Wine  mixed  with 
sea- water. 

CESOl'HAG^E'LS.  (From  ounxpayos,  the 
gullet.)  The  muscle  forming  the  sphincter  oeso- 
phagi. 

CEsorHAGi'sMus.  (From  oiaocpayos,  the  gul- 
let.)   Difficult  swallowing,  from  spasm. 

CESO'PHAGUS.  (CE*opAagi«,t.m.  ;  from 
oiw,  to  carry,  aiid  tpuyuj,  to  eat :  oecause  it  car- 
res  the  food  into  the  stomai  b.)  The  membra- 
nous and  muscular  tube  that  desct  nils  in  the  neck, 
from  the  pharynx  to  the  stomach.  It  is  composed 
ot  three  tunics,  or  membrane's,  viz.  a  common, 
miiscinar,  and  muci  us.  its  arterii  s  are  branches 
ot  the  oesophageal,  ulnih  arises  11  in  the  aorta. 
The  veins  empty  tin  mselves  into  tut  vena  azy gos. 
Its  nerves  are  from  the  eighth  pair  and  great  in- 
tercostal ;  and  it  is  every  where  under  the  inter- 
nal or  mucous  membrane  supplied  with  glands 
that  separate  the  mucus  ol  the  oesophagus,  in  or- 
der that  the  masticated  bole  may  readily  pass 
down  int..  the  st.inach. 

CESTROMA'MA.  I  From  oirpos,  the  pudenda 
of  a  woman,  and  itiuvopai,  to  rage.)  A  uror 
uterinus.     St.   Nymphomania 

CE'STRLAl.  (From  cealrus,  a  gad-bee  .  be- 
cause by  its  bite,  or  sting,  it  agitates  cattle.) 
LE'-trum  venereum.  The  orgasm,  or  pleasant 
sensation,  experienced  during  coition 

(Estrum   venereum      1.  The  clitoris  is  so 
called,  as  being  the  seat  of  the  sensation. 
2.  The  sensation  is  also  so  called 

CE'sype.  (Fromois,  a  sheep,  andpuTros,  sordes.) 
CEsypos  ;  CEnypum  ;  (Esypus.  It  frequently  is 
met  \v ith  in  the  ancient  Pharmacy,  for  a  certain 
oily  substance,   boiled  out  of  particular   parts  of 
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the  fleeces  of  wool,  as  what  grows  on  the  flank, 
neck,  and  )>arts  most  used  to  sweat. 

O'ffa  alba.  (From  phath,  a  fragment,  He- 
brew. )  Van  Helmout  thus  calls  the  white  coagu- 
lation which  arises  from  a  mixture  of  a  rectified 
spirit  of  wine,  and  ot  urine  ;  but  the  spirit  of 
urine  must  be  distilled  from  well  fermented  urine; 
and  that  must  be  well  dephlegmated,  else  it  will 
not  answer. 

OFFICINAL.  (Officinalis;  from  officina, 
a  shop,  i  Any  medicine  directed  by  th<  •  lieges 
of  physicians  to  be  kept  in  the  shops,  Is  so  termed. 

Offusca'tio.    The  same  as  Amaurosis. 

OIL.  (Oleum;  fi'otn  olea,  ttie  olive:  this 
name  being  at  first  confined  t  the  oil  expressed 
from  the  olive.)  Oil  is  defined  by  modern  che- 
mists, to  be  a  proper  juice  ot  a  fat  or  uuctuous 
nature,  either  solid  or  11  <id,  indissoluble  in  water, 
combustible  with  flaib.  aiid  volatile  in  different 
degrees.  Oils  are  never  formed  but  by  organic 
bodies  ;  and  all  the  substances  in  the  mineral 
kingdom,  which  present  oily  characters,  have 
originated  from  the  action  of  vegetable  or  animal 
life.  They  are  distinguished  into  fat  arid 
tial  oils  ;  under  the  former  bcud  are  eomprehend- 
ed  oil  of  olives,  iiiuonds,  rape;  ben,  linseed,  hemp, 
cocoa,  &c.  Essential  oils  differ  from  fat  oils  by 
the  following  characters:  their  smell  is  strong 
and  aromatic  ;  their  volatility  is  such  that  they 
rise  with  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  and  their  taste 
is  very  acrid  ;  they  are  likewise  much  more  com- 
bustible than  fat  oils  ;  they  are  obtained  by  pres- 
sure, distillation,  &c.  from  strong  smelling  plants, 
as  that  of  peppermint,  aniseed,  caraway,  &c. 
The  use  of  fat  oils  in  the  arts,  and  in  medicine, 
is  very  considerable  ;  they  are  medicinally  pre- 
scribed as  relaxing,  softening  and  laxative  i"me- 
dies  ;  they  enter  into  many  medical  compounds, 
such  as  balsams,  unguents,  plasters,  &c.  and  they 
are  often  used  as  food  on  account  of  the  mucilage 
they  contain.  See  Olea.  Essential  oils  are 
employed  as  cordial,  stimulant,  and  antispasmo- 
dic remedies. 

Oil,  atherial.     See  Oleum  athereum. 

Oil,  almond.    See  Amygdalus. 

Oil  of  allspice.     See  Oleum  pivienta. 

Oil  of  amber.     See  Oleum  succini. 

Oil  of  caraway.     See  Oleum  carui. 

Oil,  castor.     See  Ricinus  communis. 

Oil  of  chamomile.     See  Oleum  anthemidis. 

Oil  of  juniper.     See  Oleum  junipert. 

Oil  of  lavender.     See  Oleum  lavendula. 

Oil  of  linseed.     See  Oleum  lini. 

Oil  of  mace.     See  Oleum  macis. 

Oil,  olive.     See  Olea  europcea. 

Oil  of  origanum.     See  Oleum  origani. 

Oil,  palm.     See   C'ocos  butyracea. 

Oil  of  pennyroyal.     See  Oleum  pulegii. 

Oil  of  peppermint.  See  Oleum  nentlia  pipe- 
rita. 

Oil,  rock.    Sec  Petroleum. 

Oil  of  spearmint.    See  O/ewni  mentha  ciridis. 

Oil,  sulphurated,    i>ee  Oleum  sulphurutum. 

Oil  of  turpentine.  See  Oleum  terebintluna 
rectificatum. 

Oil  of  vitriol.     See  Sulphuric  acid. 

OINTMENT.     See  Unguentum. 

OISANITE.     Pyramidal  ore  o!  titanium. 

OLDENLAND1A.  (In  honour  of  H.  B.  01- 
denland,  a  Dane,  who  made  a  visit  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  about  the  year  169j,  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  plants,  where  he  soon  alter  died. 
Linnaeus  described  many  plants  from  his  Herba- 
rium.) The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class, 
Pentandria:  Order,  Digynia. 

Oldenlandia  umbellata.    The  roots  of 
Ihis  plant  w  uch  srrows  wild  on  the  coast  of  Co- 
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romandel,  and  is  also  cultivated  there,  are  used 
by  dyers  and  calico  printers,  for  the  same  pur- 
poses as  madder  with  us,  giving  the  beautiful  red 
so  much  admired  in  the  Madras  cottons. 

O'LfclA.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Lumx-an  system.  Class,  Monandria  ;  Or- 
der, Monogynia. 

Olea  europ.sa.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  plant  from  which  the  olive  oil  is  obtained. 
Oliva ;  Olea  saliva.  Olca—foliis  lanceolatis 
integemmis,  rucenus  axillanbus  coarctatix,  of 
Linnaeus.  The  olive-tree,  in  all  ages,  has  been 
gieatly  celebrated,  and  held  in  peculiar  estimation, 
as  the  bounteous  gift  of  Heaven  ;  it  was  formerly 
exhibited  in  the  religious  ceremonies  oi  the  Jews, 
and  is  =till  continued  as  emblematic  ot  peace  and 
plenty.  The  varieties  of  this  tree  arc  numerous, 
distinguished  not  only  by  the  form  of  the  leaves, 
but  also  by  the  shape,  size,  and  colour  of  the  Iruit; 
as  the  lar>;e  Spanish  olive,  the  small  oblong  1'ro- 
vence  olive,  &c.  &c.  Thes. ,  when  pickled,  nre 
well  known  to  us  by  the  namo  oi  Spanish  and 
Frenfch  •■'(<  es,  which  are  extremely  grateful  to 
many  stomachs,  and  said  to  excite  appetite  and 
promote  digestion  ;  they  are  prepared  from  the 
green  unripe  Iruit,  which  is  repeatedly  steeped  in 
water,  to  which  some  quicklime  or  alkaline  salt 
is  added,  in  order  to  shorten  the  operation  :  after 
this,  they  are  washed  and  preserved  in  a  pickle  of 
common  salt  and  water,  to  which  an  aromatic  is 
sometimes  added.  The  principal  consuio,  tion, 
however,  of  this  frnit  is  in  the  preparation  of  the 
common  salad  oil,  or  oleum  oliva  of  the  pharma- 
copoeias, which  is  obtained  by  grinding  and 
pressing  them  when  thoroughly  ,ipe  :  the  finer 
and  purer  oil  issues  first  by  gentle  pressure,  and 
the  inferior  sorts  on  heating  what  is  left,  and 
pressing  it  more  strongly.  The  best  olive  oil  is  of 
a  bright  pale  amber  colour,  bland  to  the  taste,  and 
without  any  smell:  it  becomes  rancid  by  age,  and 
sooner  if  kept  in  a  warm  situation.  With  re- 
gard to  its  utility,  oil,  in  some  shape,  forms  a 
considerable  part  of  our  food,  both  animal  and 
vegetable,  and  affords  much  nourishment.  With 
some,  however,  oily  substances  do  not  unite  with 
the  contents  of  the  stomach,  and  are  frequently 
brought  up  by  eructation  ;  this  happens  more  es- 
pecially to  those  whose  stomachs  abound  with 
acid. — Od,  considered  as  a  medicine,  is  supposed 
to  correct  acrimony,  and  to  lubricate  and  relax 
the  fibres  ;  and,  therefore,  has  been  recommend- 
ed internally  to  obviate  the  effects  of  various  sti- 
muli, whi'i.  produce  irritation,  and  consequent 
inflammation  :  on  this  ground  it  has  been  gent- 
rally  prescribed  in  congiis,  catarrhal  affections, 
and  erosions.  The  oil  of  olives  is  successfully 
used  in  Switzerland  against  the  tania  osculis  su- 
perficiahbus,  and  it  is  in  very  high  estimation  in 
this  and  other  countries  against  nephritic  pains, 
spasms,  colic,  constipation  of  the  bowels,  &u. 
Externally  it  has  been  found  an  uselul  application 
to  bites  and  stings  of  various  poisonous  annuals, 
as  the  mad  dog,  several  serpents,  &c.  also  to 
burns,  tumour.-,  and  other  atiections,  both  by  it- 
self, or  mixed  in  liniments  or  j/Oultices.  Oil  nib- 
bed over  the  body  is  said  to  be  ol  t;reat  service  in 
dropsies,  particularly  ascites.  Olive  oil  enters 
several  officinal  compositions,  and  when  united 
with  water,  by  the  intervention  of  alkali,  is  usually- 
given  in  coughs  and  hoarsenesses. 

Olea'men.  (From  oleum,  oil.)  A  thin  lini- 
ment composed  of  oils. 

Olea'nder.  (From  olea,  the  olive  tree,  which 
it  resembles.)     The  rose- bay. 

Olea'ster.  (Diminutive  of  olea,  the  olive- 
tree.)     The  wild  olive. 

OLE'CRANON.     (From  oXtiv,  lUe  ulm 
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,  the  head.)    The  elbow,  or  process ol  the 
ulna,  upon  which  a  person  leans.     See  Ulna. 

OLEFIANT  GAS.  See  Carburetted  hydro- 
gen gas. 

OLEIC  ACID.  "When  potassa'and  hog's 
lard  are  saponified,  the  margarate  of  the  alkali 
separates  in  the  form  of  a  pearly-looking  solid, 
while  the  fluid  fat  remains  in  solution,  combined 
with  the  potassa.  When  the  alkali  is  separated 
by  tartaric  acid,  the  oily  principle  of  lat  is  ob- 
tained, which  Chevrcuil  purifies  by  saponifying 
it  again  and  again,  recovering  it  two  or  three 
times  ;  by  which  means  the  whole  of  the  mar- 
garine is  separated.  As  this  oil  has  the  property 
of  saturating  bases  and  forming  mutral  com- 
pounds, he   has  called  it  oleic  acid." 

O'lene.     (SlXtvv  )     The  cubit,  or  ulna. 

OLEOSA'CCIIAKUM.  (From  oleum,  oil, 
aud  saceharum,  sugar. )  An  essential  oil,  ground 
up  with  sugar. 

OLERACEUS.  (From  oleo,  to  grow.)  Jfo- 
leraceus.     Partaking  of  the  nature  of  pot-herbs. 

Olerace.e.  (From  o/us,  a  pot-herb.)  The 
mine  of  an  order  of  plants  in  Linmeus's  Frag- 
ments of  a  Natural  Method,  consisting  of  such  as 
have  incomplete  inelegant  flowers,  heaped  to- 
gether in  the  calyces  ;  as  beta,  chenopodiuui, 
ipinacia,  &c. 

O'LEUM.     See  Oil. 

Oleum  abietinum.  The  resinous  juice 
which  exudes  spontaneously  from  the  silver  and 
red  firs.  It  is  supposed  to  be  superior  to  that  ob- 
tained by  wounding  the  tree. 

Oleum  .etiikkkcji.  -Ethereal  oil.  Oleum 
rini.  Alter  the  distillation  of  sulphuric  ailher, 
carry  on  the  distillation  with  a  less  degree  of 
heat,  until  a  black  froth  begins  to  rise  ;  then  im- 
mediately remove  the  retort  horn  the  fire.  Add 
sullicient  water  to  the  liquor  in  the  retort,  that 
the  oily  part  may  float  upon  the  surface.  Sepa- 
rate this,  and  add  to  it  as  much  lime-water  as 
may  be  necessary  to  neutralise  the  adherent  acid, 
and  shake  them  together.  Lastly,  collect  the 
a'therial  oil  which  separates.  This  oil  is  used  as 
an  ingredient  in  the  compound  spirit  of  tether.  It 
is  ol  a  yellow  colour,  less  volatile  than  *ther, 
soluble  in  alkohol,  and  insoluble  in  water. 

Oleum  amygdal.e.  See  Amys,dalus  com- 
munis. 

Oleum  amygdalarum.  See  Amygdalus 
communis. 

Oleum  animale.  Oleum  animate  Dippelii. 
An  empyreumatic  oil  obtained  by  distillation 
from  bones  and  animal  substances.  It  is  some- 
limes  exhibited  as  an  antispasmodic  and  diapho- 
retic, in  the  dose  of  from  ten  to  forty  drops. 

Oleum  animale  dippelii.  See  Oleum  ani- 
male. 

Oleum  amsi.  Formerly,  Oleum  essentiule 
nnisi;  Oleum  e  seminibus  unisi.  Oil  of  anise. 
The  essential  oil  of  aniseed  possesses  all  the  vir- 
tues attributed  to  the  anismu,  and  is  often  given 
as  a  stimulant  and  carminative,  in  the  dose  of 
lroin  five  to  eight  drops  mixed  with  an  appropriate 
\  ihicle.    See  I'impinella  anisum. 

Oleum  anthemidis.  Oil  ol  chamomile,  for- 
nierly  called  oleum  e  floribus  ctuunsemeli.  See 
Anthemis  nobilis. 

Oleum  camphoratum.  See  Linimtnlum 
<  amphora. 

Oleum  carpatmicum.  A  fine  essential  oil, 
distilled  from  the  fresh  tone"  of  the  lice  which 
affords  the  common  turpentine.  See  I'inus  sil- 
vestris. 

Oleum   carui.    Formerly  called  Oleum  es- 

srntialc  cm  hi  ;  Oleum  essentiale  e  seminibus 

.    The  o,i  ol  caitrwavs  is  an  admirable  <ar- 
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rainative,  diluted  with  rectified  spirit  into  an  fcS 
stnee,  and  then  mixed  with  any  proper  fluid.  Sec 
Varum. 

Oleum  caryopiiylli  aromatici.  A  stimu- 
lant and  aromatic  preparation  ol  the  ck-ve.  Sec 
Eugenia  caryophyllata. 

Oleum  cedrinum.  Essentia  de  cedro.  The 
oil  of  the  peel  of  citrons,  obtained,  without  dis- 
tillation, in  Italy. 

Oleum  cinnamomi.  A  warm,  stimulant,  and 
delicious  stomachic.  Given  in  the  dose  of  from 
one  to  three  drops,  rubbed  down  with  some  yolk 
of  egg,  in  a  little  wine,  it  allays  violent  cmotious 
of  the  stomach  from  morbid  irritability,  and  is 
particularly  serviceable  in  debility  of  the  prima: 
viae,  after  cholera. 

Oleum  cor.su  CERVi.  This  is  applied  exter- 
nally as  a  stimulant  to  paralytic  affections  of  the 
limbs. 
Oleum  gab  ianum.  See  Petroleum  rubrum. 
Oleum  jumperi  Formerly  called  Oleum 
essentiule  juuipevi  bacca ;  Oleum  essentiale  e 
baccis  juniperi.  Oil  of  juniper.  Oil  of  juniper- 
berries  possesses  stimulant,  carminative,  and  sto- 
machic virtues,  in  the  dose  of  from  two  to  four 
drops,  and  in  a  larger  dose  proves  highly  diuretic. 
It  is  often  administered  in  the  cure  ol  dropsical 
complaints',  when  the  indication  is  to  provoke  the 
urinary  discharge.     See  Juniperus  communis. 

Oleum  lavendul.e.  Formerly  called  Oleum 
essentiule  lavendulce  ;  Oleum  essentiule  e  flori- 
bus lavendulee.  Oil  of  lavender.  Though 
mostly  used  as  a  perfume,  this  essential  oil  inay 
be  exhibited  internally,  in  the  dose  of  from  one 
to  five  drops,  as  a  stimulant  in  nervous  headaches, 
hysteria,  and  debility  of  the  stomach.  See  La- 
venda  spied. 

Oleum  lauri.  Oleum  laurinum.  An  ano- 
dyne and  antispasmodic  application,  generally 
rubbed  on  sprains  and  bruises  unattended  with 
inflammation. 

Oleum  limo-  is.  The  essential  oil  of  lemons 
possesses  stimulant  anil  stomachic  powers,  but  is 
principally  used  externally,  mixed  with  ointments, 
as  a  perfume. 

Oleum  LINI.  Linseed  oil  is  emollient  and  de- 
mulcent, in  the  dose  of  from  hall  an  ounce  to  au 
ounce.  It  is  frequently  given  in  the  form  of  clys- 
ter in  colics  and  obstipation.  Cold-drawn  lin- 
seed-oil, with  lime-water  and  extract  ot  lead, 
forms,  in  many  instances,  the  best  application  fir 
burns  and  scalds.  See  Linum  usitati*ximum. 
Oleum  lucii  pisces.  See  Esox  lucius. 
Oleum  macis.  Oleum  myri&tica  expression. 
Oil  of  mace.  A  fragrant  sebaceous  substance, 
expressed  in  the  East  Indies  from  the  nutmeg. 
There  are  two  kinds.  The  best  is  brought  in 
stone  jars,  is  somewhat  soft,  of  a  yellow  colour, 
and  resembles  in  smell  the  nutmeg.  The  other 
is  brought  from  Holland,  in  flat  square  cakes. 
The  weak  smell  and  taint  colour  warrants  our 
supposing  it  to  be  the  former  kind  sophisticated. 
Their  use  is  chiefly  external,  in  form  of  plaster, 
unguent,  or  liniment.  See  Myristica  moschata. 
(Ileum  mai.abathri.  An  oil  similar  in  fla- 
vour to  that  of  cloves,  brought  from  the  East  In- 
dies, where  it  is  said  to  be  drawn  from  the 
leaves  of  the  cassia  tree. 

Oleum  henth.e  piperit.e.  Formerly  call- 
ed Oleum  essentiule  mentlue  piperitidis.  Oil  ot 
peppermint.  Oil  of  peppernn.it  possesses  all  the 
active  principle  of  the  plant.  It  is  mostly  used 
to  make  the  simple  water.  Mixed  with  rectified 
spirit  it  forms  an  essence,  which  is  put  into  a  va- 
nity of  compounds,  as  sugar  'hops  and  troches, 
which  are  exhibited  as  stimulants,  carminatives, 
and  stomachics.     See  Mentha  piperita. 
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Oleum  menth.e  yiridis.  Formerly  called 
Oleum  essentiale  mentha  sutiva.  Oil  of  spear- 
mint. This  essential  oil  is  mostly  in  use  for 
making  the  simple  water,  but  may  be  exhibited 
in  the  dose  of  from  two  to  five  drops  as  a  car- 
minative, stomachic,  and  stimulant.  See  Mentha 
I'iridis. 

Oleum  myristic^.  The  essential  oil  of  nut- 
meg is  an  excellent  stimulant  and  aromatic,  and 
may  be  exhibited  in  every  case  where  such  reme- 
dies are  indicated,  with  advantage.  See  Myris- 
iica  moschata. 

Oleum   mtristic.^   expressum.       This  is 
commonly  called  oil  of  mace.    See  Oleum  maris. 
Oleum  neroli.    Essentia  neroli.     The  es- 
sential oil  of  the  flowers  of  the   Seville  orange- 
tree.     It  is  brought  to  us  from  Italy  and  France. 
Oleum  oliv.e.     See  Olea  europea. 
Oleum    origani.      Formerly   called   Oleum 
cssenliale  origani.     Oil  of  origanum.     A  very 
acrid  and  stimulating  essential  oil.     It  is  employ- 
ed for  alleviating  I  he  pain  arising  from  caries  ol 
the  teeth,  and  for   making  the  simple  water  of 
marjoram.     See  Origanum  vulgare. 
Oleum  palm.f..     See  Cocos  butyracea. 
Oleum  petr^:.     See  Petroleum. 
Oleum  pimentje.     Oil  of  allspice;    A  stimu- 
lant and  aromatic  oil.    See  Myrtus  pimenta. 

Oleum  pulegii.  Formerly  called  Oleum 
essentiale  pulegii.  Oil  of  penny-royal.  A 
stimulant  and  antispasmodic  oil,  which  may  be 
exhibited  in  hysterical  and  nervous  affections. 
See  Mentha  pulegium. 
Oleum  menu.  See  Ricinus  communis. 
Oleum  rosmarixi.  Formerly  called  Oleum 
essentiale  rosis  murini.  Oil  of  rosemary.  The 
essential  oil  of  rosemary  is  an  excellent  stimu- 
lant, and  may  he  given  with  great  advantage  in 
nervous  and"  spasmodic  affections  of  the  sto- 
mach.    See  Rosmarinus  officinalis. 

Oleum  sabin-E.  A  stimulating  emmena- 
gogue  :  it  is  best  administered  with  myrrh,  in 
the  form  of  bolus.     See  Jvnipcrus  communis. 

Oleum  sassafras.  An  agreeable  stimulating 
carminative  and  sudorific. 

Oleum  sinapeos.  This  is  an  emollient  oil, 
the  acrid  principle  of  the  mustard  remaining  in 
the  seed.     See  Sinapis  alba. 

Oleum  succini.  Oleum  succini  rectifica- 
tion. Put  amber  in  an  alembic,  and  with  the 
heat  of  a  sand-bath,  gradually  increased,  distil 
over  an  acid  liquor,  an  oil,  and  a  salt  contam- 
inated with  oil.  Then  redistil  the  oil  a  second 
and  a  third  time.  Oil  of  amber  is  mostly  used 
externally,  as  a  stimulating  application  to  para- 
lytic limbs,  or  those  affected  with  cramp  and 
rheumatism.  Hooping-cough,  and  other  convul- 
sive diseases,  are  said  to  be  relieved  also  by  rub- 
bing the  spine  with  this  oii.     See  Succimun. 

Oleum  sulpiiuratum.  Formerly  called 
Ralsamum  sulphuris  simplex.  Sulphurated  oil. 
Take  of  washed  sulphur,  two  ounces  ;  olive  oil, 
a  pint.  Having  heated  the  oil  in  a  very  large 
iron  pot,  and  the  sulphur  gradually,  stir  the  mix- 
ture after  each  addition,  until  they  have  united. 
This,  which  was  formerly  called  simple  balsam  of 
sulphur,  is  an  acrid  stimulating  preparation,  and 
much  praised  by  some  in  the  cure  ol  coughs  and 
other  phthisical  complaints. 

Oleum  syri.i:.  A  fragrant  essential  oil,  ob- 
tained by  distillation  from  the  balm  of  Gilead 
plant.     See  Dracocephalum  moldavica. 

Oleum  templinum.  Oleum  templinumve- 
,um.  A  tcrebinthinate  oil  obtained  from  the 
fresh  cones  of  the  Pinus  abies  of  Linnaeus. 

Oleum     terebinthin.e     rectificatum. 
I'ake  of  oil  of  turpentine,  a  pint ;  water,  four 
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pints.  Distil  over  the  oil.  Stimulant,  diuretie, 
and  sudorific  virtues  are  attributed  to  this  prepa- 
ration, in  the  dose  of  from  ten  drops  to  twenty, 
which  are  given  in  rheumatic  pains  of  the  chro- 
nic kind,  especially  sciatica.  Its  chief  use  inter- 
nally, however,  is  as  an  anthelmintic  and  styptic. 
Uterine,  pulmonic,  gastric,  intestinal,  and  other 
haemorrhages,  when  passive,  are  more  effectually 
relieved  by  its  exhibition  than  by  any  other  medi- 
cine. Externally  it  is  applied,  mixed  with  oint- 
ments and  other  applications,  to  bruises,  sprains, 
rheumatic  pains,  indolent  ulcers,  bums,  and 
scalds. 

Oleum  terr.e.     See  Petroleum. 

Oleum  vini.  Stimulant  and  anodyne  in  the 
dose  of  from  one  to  four  drops. 

Oleum  vitrioli.     See  Sulphw-ic  acid. 

OLFACTORY.  (Olfaciorius  ;  from olfactus. 
the  sensed  smelling.)  Belonging  to  the  organ 
or  sense  of  smellir-g. 

Olfactory  nerve.  The  first  pair  of  nerves 
are  so  termed,  because  they  are  the  organs  of 
smelling.  They  arise  from  the  corpora  striata, 
pcrlorate  the  ethmoid  bone,  and  are  distributed 
very  numeiously  on  the  pituitary  membrane  of 
thf  nose. 

OLI'BANUM.  (From  lebona,  Chaldean.) 
See  Juniperis  h/cia. 

OLIGO'l  RO'PHIA.  (From  oXiyos,  small, 
and  TpupiD,  to  nourish.)     Deficient   nourishment. 

OLISTHE'MA.  (From  o\w6aiv<a, to  fall  out.) 
A  luxation. 

OLI'VA.     See  Olea  europea. 

OLIVA'RIS.  (From  oliva,  the  olive.)  Olivi- 
formis.  Resembling  the  olive  :  applied  to  two 
eminences  on  the  lower  part  of  the  medulla  ob- 
longata, called  corpora  olivaria. 

OLIVE.     See  Olea  europea. 

Olive  spurge.     See  Daphne  rnezcreum. 

Olive-tree.     See  Olea  europea. 

OLIVE'iMTE.    An  ore  of  copper. 

OLI'VILE.  The  name  given  by  Pelletier  t" 
the  substance  which  remains  after  gently  evapo- 
rating the  alkoholic  solution  of  the  gum  which 
exudes  from  the  olive-tree.  It  is  a  while,  bril- 
liant, starchy  powder. 

OLI'VINE.  A  subspecies  of  prismatic  chry- 
solite. Its  colour  is  olive-green.  It  occurs  in 
basalt,  greenstone,  porphyry,  and  lava,  and  ge- 
nerally accompanied  with  augite.  It  is  found  in 
Scotland,  Ireland,  France,  Bohemia,  &c. 

Olla'ris  lapis.     Pot-stone. 

Olophly'ctis.  (From  oaoj,  whole,  and 
A>!ikt<s,  a  pustule.)  A  small  hot  eruption  cover- 
ing the  whole  body. 

Olusa'trum.  '  (Id  est  olus  alrum,  the  black 
herb,  from  its  black  leaves. )  See  Smyrnium  olu- 
satrum. 

OMA.  This  Greek  final  usually  imports  ex- 
ternal protuberance  ;  as  in  sarcoma,  staphyloma, 
carcinoma,  &c. 

OMA'GRA.  (From  w/ios,  the  shoulder,  and 
ayiia,  a  seizure.)     The  gout  in  the  shoulder. 

OMENTITIS.  (Omerititis ;  from  omentum, 
the  caul.)  Inflammation  of  the  omentum,  a  spe- 
cies of  peritonitis. 

OME'NTJJM.  (From  omen,  a  guess:  so 
called  because  the  soothsayer*  prophesied  from 
an  inspection  of  this  part.)  Epiploon.  The 
caul.  An  adipose  membranous  viscus  ot  the  ab- 
domen, that  is  attacl  d  to  the  stomach,  and  lies 
on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  intestines!  It  is 
thin  and  easily  torn,  being  formed  of  a  duplica- 
turc  of  the  peritoneum,  with  more  or  less  of  fat 
interposed.  It  is  distinguished  into  the  great 
omentum  and  the  little  omentum. 

1.  The  omentum  majua,  which  is  aW termed 
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omentum  gastrocolictim,  arises  from  the  whole 
of  the  "reat  curvature  of  the  stomach,  and  even 
as  far  as  the  spleen,  from  whence  it  descends 
loosely  behind  the  abdominal  parietes,  and  over 
the  intestines  to  the  navel,  and  sometimes  into 
th<  j  i  i vis.  Having  descended  thus  far,  its  in- 
ferior margin  turns  inwards  and  ascends  again, 
and  is  fastened  to  the  colon  and  the  spleen,  where 
its  vessels  enter. 

2.  The  omentum,  minus,  or  omentum  hepitaco- 
gastricum,  arises  posteriorly  from  the  transverse 
tissurc  of  the  liver.  It  is  composed  of  a  duplica- 
tor* of  peritoneum,  passes  over  the  duodenum 
and  small  lobe  of  the  liver  :  it  also  passes  by  the 
lobulus  spigelii  and  pancreas,  proceeds  into  the 
colon  and  small  curvature  of  the  stomach,  and  is 
implanted  ligamentous  into  the  oesophagus.  It  is 
in  this  omentum  that  Window  discovered  a  natu- 
ral opening,  which  goes  by  his  name.  If  air  be 
blown  in  at  this  foramen  of  Winslow,  which  is 
always  found  behind  tiic  lobulus spigelii,  between 
the  right  side  of  the  liver  and  hepatic  vessels,  the 
duodenum,  the  cavity  of  the  omentum,  and  all  its 
sacs,  may  be  distended. 

The  omentnra  is  always  double,  and  between 
its  lamella:,  closely  connected  by  very  tender  cel- 
lular substance,  the  vessels  are  distributed  and  the 
fat  collected.  Where  the  top  of  the  right  kid- 
ney, and  the  lobulus  spigelii  of  the  ii\cr,  with 
the  subjacent  large  vessels,  form  an  angle  with  the 
duodenum,  there  the  external  membrane  of  the 
colon,  y^jhich  comes  from  the  peritoneum  joining 
with  the  membrane  of  the  duodenum,  which  also 
rises  immediately  from  the  peritoneum  lying  upon 
the  kidney,  enters  the  back  into  the  transverse 
fissure  of  the  liver  for  a  considerable  space,  is 
continuous  with  its  external  coat,  contains  the 
gall-bladder,  supports  the  hepatic  vessels,  and  is 
very  yellow  and  slippery.  Behind  this  mem- 
branous production,  betwixt  the  right  lobe  of  the 
liver,  hepatic  vessels,  vena  portarum,  biliary 
ducts,  aorta,  and  adjacent  duodenum,  there  is  the 
natural  opening  just  mentioned,  by  which  air 
may  be  blown  extensively  into  all  the  cavity  of 
the  omentum.  From  thence,  in  a  course  conti- 
nuous with  this  membrane  from  the  pyloris  ana 
the  smaller  curvature  of  the  stomach,  the  external 
membrane  of  the  liver  joins  in  such  a  manner 
with  that  of  the  stomach,  that  the  thin  membrane 
of  the  liver  is  continued  out  of  the  fossa  of  the 
venal  duct,  across  the  little  lobe  into  the  stomach 
stretched  before  the  lobe  and  before  the  pancreas. 
This  little  omentum,  or  omentum  hepatico-gas- 
Iricum,  when  inflated,  resembles  a  cone,  and, 
gradually  becoming  harder  and  emaciated,  it 
changes  into  a  true  ligament,  by  which  the  oeso- 
phagus is  connected  to  the  diaphragm.  Rut  the 
larger  omentum,  the  omentum  gastrocolieum,  is 
of  a  much  greater  extent.  It  begins  at  the  first 
accession  of  the  right  gastro-epiploic  artery  to  the 
stomach,  being  continued  there  from  the  upper 
plate  of  the  transverse  mesocolon,  and  then  from 
the  whole  great  curve  of  the  stomach,  as  far  as 
the  spleen,  and  also  from  the  right  convex  end  of 
the  stomach  towards  the  spleen,  until  it  also  ter- 
minates in  a  ligament  that  ties  the  upper  and 
back  part  of  the  spleen  to  the  stomach.  This  is 
the  anterior  lamina.  Being  continued  down- 
wards, sometimes  to  the  navel,  sometimes  to  the 
pelvis,  it  hangs  before  the  intestines,  and  behind 
the  muscles  of  the  abdomen,  until  its  lower  edge, 
being  reflected  upon  itself,  ascends,  leaving  an  in- 
termediate vacuity  between  it  and  the  anterior 
lamina,  and  is  continued  to  a  very  great  extent, 
into  the  external  membrane  of  the  transverse 
colon,  and,  lastly,  into  the  sinus  of  the  spleen,  by 
which  Hw  !•'!••<"  MoodVvessets  are  received,  and  it 
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ends  finally  on  the  oesophagus,  under  the  dia- 
phragm. Behind  the  stomach,  and  before  the 
pancreas,  its  cavity  is  continuous  with  that  of  the 
smaller  omentum.  To  this  the  omentum-colicum. 
is  connected,  which  arises  farther  to  the  right 
than  the  first  origin  of  the  omentum  gastrocolieum 
from  the  mesocolon,  with  the  cavity  of  which  it 
is  continuous,  but  produced  solely  from  the  colon 
and  its  external  membrane,  which  departs  double 
from  the  intestine.  It  is  prolonged,  and  termi- 
nates by  a  conical  extremity,  sometimes  of  longer, 
sometimes  of  shorter  extent,  above  the  intesti- 
num  ccscum  ;  for  all  the  blood  which  returns  from 
the  omentum  and  mesocolon  goes  into  the  vena 
portarum,  and  by  that  into  the  liver  itself.  The; 
omentum  gastrocolieum  is  furnished  with  blood 
from  each  of  the  gastro-epiploic  arteries,  by 
many  descending  articulated  branches,  of  which 
the  most  lateral  are  the  longest,  and  the  lowest 
anastomose  by  minute  twigs  with  those  of  the 
colon.  It  also  has  branches  from  the  splenic, 
duodenal,  and  adipose  arteries.  The  omentum 
colicum  has  its  arteries  from  the  colon,  as  also 
the  smaller  appendices,  and  also  from  the  duode- 
na! and  right  epiploic.  The  arteries  of  the  small 
omentum  come  from  the  hepatics,  and  from  the 
right  and  left  coronaries.  The  omentum  being- 
fat  and  indolent,  has  very  small  nerves.  They 
arise  from  the  nerves  of  the  eighth  pair,  both  in 
the  greater  and  lesser  curvatures  of  the  stomach. 
The  arteries  of  the  mesentery  are  in  general  the 
same  with  those  which  go  to  the  intestine,  and  pf 
which  the  smaller  branches  remain  in  the  glands 
and  fat  of  tiie  mesentery.  Various  small  acces- 
sory arteries  go  to  both  mesocolons,  from  the  in- 
tercostal, spermatics,  lumbars,  and  capsular  to 
the  transverse  portion  from  the  splenic  artery, 
and  pancreato-duodenalis,  and  to  the  left  meso- 
colon, from  the  branches  of  the  aorta  going  to 
the  lumbar  glands.  The  reins  of  the  omentum 
in  genera!  accompany  the  arteries,  and  unite  into 
similar  trunks  ;  those  of  the  left  part  of  the  gas- 
trocolic omentum  into  the  splenic,  and  also  those 
of  the  hepatico-gastric,  which  likewise  sends  its 
blood  to  the  trunk  of  the  vena  portarum  :  those 
from  the  larger  and  right  part  of  the  gastro-colie 
omentum,  from  the  omentum  colicum,  and  from 
the  appendices  epiploic*  into  the  mesenteric 
trunk.  Ail  the  veins  of  the  mesentery  meet  to- 
gether,  and  end  in  the  vena  portarum,  being  col- 
lected first  into  two  large  branches,  of  which  the 
one,  the  mesenteric,  receives  the  gastro-epiploic: 
vein,  the  colica?  media;,  the  iliocolica,  and  all 
those  of  the  small  intestines,  as  far  as  the  duode- 
num :  the  other,  which  going  transeversely,  in- 
serts itself  into  the  former,  above  the  origin  of 
the  duodenum,  carries  back  the  blood  of  the  left 
gastric  veins,  and  those  of  the  rectum,  except  the 
lnwermost,  which  belongs  partly  to  those  of  the 
bladder  and  partly  to  the  hypogastric  branches  of 
the  pelvis.  The  vein  which  is  called  hremorrhoi- 
daiis  interna  is  sometimes  inserted  rather  into  the; 
splenic  than  into  the  mesenteric  vein.  Has  the 
omentum  also  lymphatic  vessel-.?  Certainly 
thcre  are  conglobate  glands,  both  in  the  little, 
omentum  and  in  the  gastrocolieum  ;  and  ancient 
anatomists  have  observed  pellucid  vessels  in  the 
omentum  ;  aud  a  modern  has  described  them  for 
lactcals  of  the  stomach. 

Omentum  colicum.     See  Omentum. 

Omentum  gastro-coljcum.  See  Omentum. 

Omentum  hepatico-gastricum.  See 
Omentum. 

OMO.  (From  wfios,  the  shoulder.)  Names- 
compounded  with  tliis  word  belong  to  muscles 
which  are  attached  to  the  scapula. 

OMOCOTYLE.     (From  c.  the  shouldei 
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and  Korvhf,  a  cavity.)  The  cavity  in  the  extremi- 
ty oi  the  neck  of  the  scapula,  in  which  the  head  of 
ti-.'  humreus  is  articulated. 

OMO-HYOIDE'US.  A  muscle  situated  he 
tween  the  os  hyoides  and  shoulder,  that  pulls  the 
os  hyoides  obliquely  downwards.  Coraco  htioi- 
deus  ot  Albwns  and  Douglas.  Scapula  hyodien 
©1  Dumas.  It  arises  broad,  thin,  and  fleshy,  from 
the  superior  costa  of  the  scapula,  near  the  semilu- 
nar notch,  and  from  the  ligament  that  runs  across 
it  j  thence  ascending  obliquely,  it  becomes  ten- 
dinous below  the  sternocleido-mastoideus,  and, 
growing  fleshy  again,  is  inserted  into  the  base  of 
the  os  hyoides. 

OMOPLA'TA.  (From  UUoS,  the  shoulder, 
and  tsXutvs,  broad. )  Tile  blade-bone.  See  Sca- 
pula. 

OMor-LATo-iiYoiDEus.  The  same  as  Omohy- 
oideus. 

Omo'tocos.  (From  tapos,  crude,  and  tiktio,  to 
bring  forth. )     A  miscarriage. 

Omo'tribes.  (From  m/<o$,  crude,  and  rpi^u), 
to  bruise.)     Oil  expressed  from  unripe  olives. 

Ompha'cinum.  (From  o^okiov,  the  juice  of 
unripe  grapes.)  Oil  expressed  from  unripe  olives. 

Ompha'cion.  (From  ouipano;,  an  unripe  grape.) 
Omphacium.  The  juice  of  unripe  grapes  ;  and 
by  some  applied  to  that  of  wild  apples,  or  crabs, 
commonly  called  Verjuice. 

OMPHACITE.  A  variety  of  augite  of  a  pale 
leek-green  colour.  It  occurs  in  primitive  rocks, 
with  precious  garnet,  in  Carinthia. 

Omphaci'tis.  (From  op<panos,  an  unripe 
grape. )  A  small  kind  of  gall-nut,  which  resem- 
bles an  unripe  grape. 

Omphaco'meli.  (From  ofiipaKos,  an  unripe 
grape,  and  /uA<,  honey.)  An  oxymel  made  of 
the  juice  of  unripe  grapes  and  honey. 

Omphaloca^rpus.  ( From  o/i^aAoj,  the  navel, 
and  Kapnos,  fruit  :  so  called  because  its  fruit  re- 
sembles a  navel.)  Cleavers.  The  Galium  ape- 
rine,  of  Linnaeus. 

OMPHALOCE'LE.  ( From  o^aXo;,  the  navel, 
and  Ki7,\>7,  u  tumour.)  An  umbilical  hernia.  See 
Hernia. 

Omphalo'des.  (From  oji<t,aXos,  a  navel,  and 
rufoj,  resemblance  :  so  named  because  the  calyx 
is  excavated  in  the  middle  like  the  human  navel.) 
A  plant  resembling  the  navel,  which  the  leaf  of 
the  cotyledon  and  hydrocotyle  docs. 

Omphaloma'ntia.  (From  outyaXos,  the  navel, 
and  fjkWTcaui,  to  prophesy. )  The  foolish  vaticina- 
tion of  midwives,  who  pretend  to  foretell  the 
number  of  the  future  offspring  from  the  number  of 
knots  in  the  navel. 

OMPHALOS.  (From  opQuXioKw,  to  roll  up.) 
The  navel,     See  Umbilicus. 

OMPHALOTO'MIA.  (From  o^aXos,  the 
navel,  and  Ttpvoy,  to  cut.)  The  division  or  sepa- 
ration of  the  navel-string. 

Ona'gua.  (From  ovaypos,  the  wild  ass.)  1. 
An  American  plant :  so  called  because  it  is  said 
to  tame  wild  beasts. 

2.  A  name  for  the  rheumatism  in  the  elbow. 

ONEIRODYNIA.  (From  ovupov,  a  dream, 
and  o&vvv,  anxiety.)  Disturbed  imagination  dur- 
ing sleep.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class,  Neu- 
roses; and  order  Vcsania,  of  Cullen,  contain- 
ing two  species. 

I.  Oneirodynia  activa,  walking  in  the  sleep. 

".  Oneirodynia  gravans,  the  incubus,  or  night- 
mare. The  nervous  or  indisposed  persons  are  op- 
pressed during  sleep  with  a  heavy  pressing  sensa- 
tion on  the  chest,  by  which  respiration  is  im- 
peded, or  the  circulation  of  blood  intercepted,  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  threaten  suffocation.  Fright- 
ful ideas  are  recollected  on  waking,  which  occu- 
rs 


pied  the  dreaming  mind.  Frequent  attempts  are 
made  to  cry  out,  but  often  without  effect,  and  the 
horrors  and  agitations  felt  by  the  patient  are  inex- 
pressibly frightful.  The  sensations  generally  ori- 
ginate in  a  large  quantity  of  wind,  or  indigestible 
matter  in  the  stomach  of  supper-eaters,  which, 
pressing  the  stomach  against  the  diaphragm,  im- 
pede respiration,  or  render  it  short  and  convulsed. 
Inflated  intestines  may  likewise  produce  similar 
effects,  or  mental  perturbations. 

There  is  another  species  of  night-mare  mention- 
ed by  authors,  which  has  a  more  dangerous  ten- 
dency ;  and  this  arises  from  an  impeded  circula- 
tion of  blood  in  the  lungs,  when  lying  down,  or 
too  great  relaxation  of  the  heart  and  its  impelling 
powers.  Epilepsy,  apoplexy,  or  sudden  dtath^ 
are  sometimes  among  the  consequences  of  this 
species  of  disturbed  sleep.  Diseased  states  of  the 
large  vessels,  aneurisms,  water  in  the  pleura,  peri- 
cardium, or  lungs,  empyema,  &c.  are  among 
the  most  dangerous  causes. 

ONEIRO'GMOS.  (From  ovcipio^m,  to  dream.) 
Venen  al  dreams. 

ONEIRO'GONOS.  (From  ovcipos,  a  dream, 
and  yovn,  the  seed.)  So  the  Greeks  call  an  oc- 
casional emission  of  the  semen  in  sleep,  when  it 
only  happens  rarely. 

ONION.     See  Allium  cepa. 

Onion,  sea.    See  Scilla. 

ONI'SCUS.  (From  ovos,  an  ass  :  so  called  be- 
cause like  the  ass  it  requires  much  beating  before 
it  is  useful.)     1.  The  stock-fish. 

2.  The  slow-worm. 

3.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  insects  of  the  order, 
Aptera. 

Oniscus  asellus.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  woodlouse.  Millepedes  ;  Millepeda.  These 
insects,  though  they  obtain  a  place  in  the  pharma- 
copoeias, are  very  seldom  used  medicinally  in  this 
country ;  they  appear  to  act  as  stimulants  and 
slight  diuretics,  and  for  this  purpose  they  ought 
to  be  administered  in  a  much  greater  dose  than  is 
usually  prescribed.  The  expressed  juice  of  forty 
or  fifty  living  millepedes,  given  in  a  mild  drink, 
has  been  said  to  cure  very  obstinate  jaundices. 

ONI'TIS.  (From  ovos,  an  ass,  because  asses 
covet  it.)  The  Origanum  vulgare,  or  wild 
marjoram. 

ONOBRY'CHIS.  (From  ovos,  an  ass,  and 
Pl>vx<»,  to  bray  ;  so  called,  according  to  Blanch- 
ard,  because,  the  smell  or  taste  makes  asses  bray.) 
Sec  Hedysarun  onobrychis. 

ONO'NIS.  (From  ovos,  an  ass  :  because  it  in- 
terrupts asses  when  at  plough.)  l.The  name  of 
a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnrean  system.  Class, 
Diadfdphia;  Order,  Decandria. 

2.  The  pharmucopceial  name  of  the  rest  harrow. 
See  Ononis  spinosa. 

Ononis  arvensis.     See  Ononis  spinosa. 

Ononis  spinosa.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  rest  hirrow.  Rcsta  bovis  ;  Arresta  bovis ; 
Remora  aratri.  The  roots  of  this  plant  have  a 
faint  unpleasant  smt  II.  and  a  sweetish  bitterish, 
somewhat  nauseous  taste  Their  active  matter  is 
confined  to  the  cortical  part,  which  has  been 
sometimes  given  in  powder,  or  other  forms,  as  an 
aperient  and  diuretic. 

ONOPO'RDIUM.  {OvoTropSov ;  from  ovos,  an 
ass,  and  nep&w,  to  break  wind  :  so  named  from  its 
being  much  coveted  by  asses,  and  from  the  noise. 
it  makes  upon  pressure.)  1.  The  name  of  a  ge- 
nus of  plants  in  the  Linnxan  system.  Class, 
Syngenesia ;  Order,  Polygamia  tequalis. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  cotton  this- 
tle.    See  Onopordium  acanthium. 

Onopordiuim  acanthium.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  cotton-thistle.      Carditu*  tommtn- 
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1'hc  plant  distinguished  hy  this  name  is 
thus  described  by  Linnaeus,  Onopuidtum—caly- 
cibus  smamon*;  tquanUs  patentibtu;  Johis 
ovato-oblongis,  sitiuutis.  Its  expressed  juice 
has  been  recommended  as  a  cure  for  cancer, 
either  applied  by  moistening  lint  with  it,  or  mix- 
ing some  simple  farinaceous  substance,  so  as  to 
form  a  poultice,  which  should  be  in  jontact  with 
the  disease,  and  renewed  twice  a  day. 

ONO'SMA.  (From  oopr,,  a  sweet  smell  or  sa- 
vour.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class, 
Pentandria ;  Order,  Monogyuia. 

OnOSMA  ECHIUIDES.  1  lie;  systematic  name 
of  the  plant,  the  root  of  which  is  called  Anchusa 
lutea  in  some  pharmacopoeias.  It  is  supposed  to 
possess  emmenago-U'    virtues. 

ONY'CHIA.  (From  01  'o£,  the  nail.)  A  whit- 
low at  the  side  of  the  finger  nail. 

ONYX.  Ovv*.  In  surgery.  Unguis.  An 
abscess,  or  collection  01  pus  between  the  lamella? 
of  the  cornea  ;  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to 
the  stone  called  onyx.  The  diagnostic  signs 
are,  a  white  r-pot  or  speck,  proniiu'  nt,  soit,  and 
fluctuating.     The  species  are: 

1.  Onyx  superficialix,  arising  from  Inflamma- 
tion, not  dangerous,  for  it  van  shes  when  the  in- 
flammation is  resolved  by  the  use  ot  astringent 
collyria. 

2.  Onyx  profundus,  or  a  deep  abscess,  which 
is  deeper  seated  between  the  lamellae  of  the  cor- 
nea, sometimes  breaking  internally,  and  forming 
an  hypopium:  when  it  opens  externally,  it  leaves 
a  fistula  upon  the  cornea ;  wheuever  the  pus  is 
exsiccated,  there  remains  a  leucoma. 

In  mineralogy,  Calcedony,  in  which  there  is 
an  alternation  of  white,  black,  and  dark  brown 
layers. 

Ooei'des.  (From  taov,  an  egg,  and  u&os,  a 
likeness.)  An  epithet  for  the  aqneous  humour 
of  the  eye. 

OPACITY.  Opacitas.  The  faculty  of  ob- 
structing the  passage  of  light. 

OPAL.  Of  this  silicious  stone  there  are  seven 
kinds,  according  to  Professor  Jameson. 

1.  Precious  opal.  Of  a  milk-white  colour, 
inclining  to  blue.  It  occurs  in  small  veins  in  clay- 
porphyry,  in  Hungary. 

"2.  Common  opal,  of  a  milk-white  colour, 
found  in  Cornwall. 

3.  Fire  opal:  the  colour  of  a  hyacinth- red, 
found  only  in  Mexico. 

4.  Mother  of  pearl  opal,  or  cacholong,  a  va- 
riety ol  calcedony. 

6.  iSVmj  opal,  of  a  white,  brown,  or  grey  co- 
lour, found  in  Greenland,  Iceland  and  Scotland. 

6.  Jasper  opal,  or  ferruginous  opal.  This 
is  of  a  scarlet,  red,  or  grey  colour,  and  comes 
from   lokay,  in  Hungary. 

7.  Wood  opal  of  various  colours,  and  found  in 
alluvial  land  at  Zastravia,  in  Hungary. 

OPERCULUM.  (Operculum,  i.  "n.  ;  a  cover 
or  lid. )  The  lid  or  cover  of  the  fringe,  called 
pcristomum,  of  mosses.  It  is  either  convex,  ac- 
cuminute,  flat,  or  permanent,  never  leaving  the 
fringe  ;   as  in  Phascum. 

OPHI'ASIS.  (From  o^if,  a  serpent :  so  called 
from  the  (terpentine  direction  in  which  the  dis- 
ca.-i  tiayela  i.iund  the  head.)  A  species  of 
baldness  which  commences  at  the  occiput,  and 
winds  to  each  car,  and  sometimes  to  the  fore- 
head. 

OPHIOGLOSSOI'DES.  (From  0<,u,yW<rov, 
ophioglossum,  and  cilos,  a  likeness.)  A  fungus 
resembling  the  Ophioglossum,  or  adder's  tongue. 

OPHIOGLOSSUM.  (From  o6,<,  a  serpent, 
i:id  yXmoera,  a  tongue  :  so  called  from  the  re- 
semblance of  its  fruit. )     The  name  of  a  genus  of 


planis.      Class,  Cryptogamia ;  Order,  Filico. 
Adder's  tongue. 

OPHIORRHPZA.  (From  o<£ic,  a  serpent, 
and  pt£a,  a  root ;  because  the  plant,  says  Her- 
mann, is  regarded  in  Ceylon,  as  a  grand  specific 
for  the  bite  of  the  naja  or  ribband  snake.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Pentandria  ; 
Order   Monogynia. 

Ophiorrhiza  mungos.  Thesystematic  name 
ol  the  plant,  the  root  of  which  is  called  Radix 
>serpentum  in  the  pharmacopoeias.  Mungos 
radix.  This  bitter  root  is  much  esteemed  in  Ja- 
va. Sumatra.  &c.  as  preventing  the  effects  which 
usually  follow  the  bite  of  the  naja,  a  venomous 
serpent,  with  which  view  it  is  eaten  by  them.  It 
is  aiso  said  to  be  exhibited  medicinally  iu  the 
cure  of  intcstina!  worms. 

OPHIOSCO'RODON.  (From  o<pis,  a  ser- 
pent, and  oKopoPov,  garlic :  so  named  because 
it  is  sp'itud  like  a  serpent.)  Broad-leaved 
garlic. 

OPHIOSTA'PHYLUM.  (From  0<pis,  a  ser- 
pent, and  $u(pv\r),  a  berry  :  so  called  because  ser- 
pents leed  upon  its  berries.)  White  bryony. 
See  Bryonia  alba. 

OPHIO'XYLUM.  (From  o<p,s,  and  ^Xov; 
hecause  its  root  spreads  iu  a  zigzag  manner  like 
the  twisting  of  a  serpent.)  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants.  Class,  Pentandria ;  Order,  Mono- 
gynia.    Serpentine -wood  plant. 

Ophioxtlum  serpen  tin  um.  The  system- 
atic name  of  the  tree,  the  wood  of  which  is 
termed  lignum  serpentum.  The  nature  of  this 
root  does  not  appear  to  be  yet  ascertained.  It  is 
very  bitter.  In  the  cure  of  the  bite  of  venomous 
serpents  and  malignant  diseases,  it  is  said  to  be 
efficacious. 

O'PHRYS.  Ocppv;.  1.  The  lowest  part  of 
the  forehead,  where  the  eye-brows  grow. 

2.  An  herb  so  called,  because  its  juice  was 
used  to  make  the  hair  of  the  eye-brows  black. 

OPHTHA'LMIA.  (From  o<pOa\f,os,  the  eye.) 
Ophthalmitis.  An  inflammation  of  the  mem- 
branes of  the  eye,  or  of  the  whole  bulb  of  the 
eye.  The  symptoms  which  characterize  this 
disease  are  a  preternatural  redness  of  the  tunica 
conjunctiva,  owing  to  a  turgescence  of  its  blood- 
vessels pain  an  i  heat  over  the  whole  surface  of 
the  eye,  often  attended  with  a  sensation  of  some 
extraneous  body  between  the  eye  and  eyelid  and 
a  plentiful  effusion  of  tears.  Al!  these  symptoms 
are  commonly  increased  by  motion  of  the  eye, 
or  its  coverings,  and  likewise  by  exposure  to 
light.  We  judge  of  the  depth  of  the  inflamma- 
tion by  the  degree  of  pain  produced  by  light 
thrown  upon  the  eye.  When  the  pain  produced 
by  light  is  considerable,  we  have  much  reason  to 
imagine  that  the  parts  at  the  bottom  of  the  eye, 
and  especially  the  retina,  are  chiefly  affected  ; 
and,  vice  versa,  when  the  pain  is  not  much  in- 
creased by  this  exposure,  we  conclude  with  great 
probability  that  the  inflammation  is  confined  per- 
haps entirely  to  the  external  covering  of  the  eye. 
In  superficial  affections  of  this  kind  too,  the 
symptoms  are  in  general  local  ;  but,  whenever 
the  inflammation  is  deep-seated,  it  is  attended 
with  severe  shooting  pains  through  the  head,  and 
lever  to  a  greater  oi  less  degree  commonly  takes 
place.  During  the  whole  course  of  the  disease 
there  is  for  the  most  part  a  very  plentiful  flow  of 
tears,  which  frequently  become  so  hot  and  acrid 
as  to  excoriate  the7  neighbouring  parts  ;  but  it 
often  happens  after  the  disease  has  been  of  some 
duration,  that  together  with  the  tears  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  a  yellow  purulent-like  matter  is 
discharged,  and  when  the  inflammation  has  either 
spread  to  the  eyelids,  or  has  been  seated  there 
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irom  the  beginning,  as  soon  as  the  tarsi  become 
affected,  a  discharge  takes  place  of  a  riscid  glu- 
tinous kind  of  matter,  which  greatly  adds  to^the 
patient's  distress,  as  it  tends  to  increase  the  in- 
flammation, by  cementing  the  eye-lids  so  firnily 
together  as  10  render  it  extremely  difficult  to  se- 
parate them. 

Ophthalmia  is  divided  into  external,  when  the 
inflammation  is  superficial,  and  internal,  when  the 
inflammation  is  deep-seated,  and  the-  globe  of  the 
eye  is  much  affected. 

In  severe  ophthalmia  two  distinct  stages  are 
commonly  observable  ;  the  first  is  attended  with 
a  great  deal  of  heat  and  pain  in  the  eye,  and  con- 
siderable febrile  disorder  ;  the  second  is  com- 
paratively a  chronic  affection  without  pain  and 
fever.  The  eye  is  merely  weakened,  moister 
than  in  the  healthy  state,  and  more  or  less  red. 

Ophthalmia  may  be  induced  by  a  variety  of 
exciting  causes,  such  as  operate  in  producing  in- 
flammation m  other  situations.  A  severe  cold  in 
which  the  eye.s  are  affected  at  the  same  time  with 
the  pituitary  cavities,  fauces,  and  trachea ,  change 
of  weather  ;  sudden  transition  from  heat  to  cold  ; 
the  prevalence  of  cold  winds  ;  residence  in  damp 
or  sandy  countries,  in  the  hot  season  ;  exposure 
of  the  eyes  to  the  vivid  rays  oi  the  sun;  are 
causes  usually  enumerated  ;  and  considering 
these  it  does  not  Mem  extraordinary  that  ophthal- 
mia should  olteii  make  us  appearance  as  an  epi- 
demic, and  afflict  persons  of  every  age  and  sex. 
Besides  these  exciting  causes,  writers  also  gene- 
rally mention  the  suppression  of  some  habitual 
discharge,  as  of  the  menses,  bleedings  from  the 
nose,  from  haemorrhoids,  &c.  Besides  which, 
inflammation  of  the  eyes  may  be  occasioned  by 
the  v  enereal  and  scrophuloua  virus. 

OPHTHA'LMIC.  Ophthalmicus.  Belong- 
ing to  the  eye. 

Ophthalmic  ganglion.  Ganglion  ophthal- 
micum.  Lenticular  ganglion.  This  ganglion  is 
formed  m  the  orbit,  by  the  union  of  a  branch  of 
the  third  or  fourth  ;>air  with  the  first  branch  of 
the  fifth  pair  of  nerves. 

Ophthalmic  n  erte.  Nervus  ophthalmicus. 
Orbital  nerve.  The  first  branch  of  the  ganglion 
or  expansion  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves.  It  is 
from  this  nerve  that  a  branch  is  given  oil',  to 
form,  with  a  branch  of  the  sixth,  the  great  inter- 
oostal  nerve. 

Ophthalmici  externi.  See  Motorss  ocu- 
lorum. 

OPHTHALMODYNIA.  (From  oyOa\,,os, 
an  eye,  and  o<Wjj,  pain.)  A  vehement  pain  in 
the.  eye,  without,  or  with  very  little  redness. 
The  sensation  of  pain  is  various,  as  itching, 
burning,  or  as  if  gravel  were  between  the  globe 
of  the  eye  and  lids.     The  species  are  : 

1.  Ophthalmodynia  rheumaiica,  which  is  a 
pain  in  the  muscular  expansions  of  the  globe  of 
the  eye,  without  redness  in  the  albuginca.  The 
rheumatic  inflammation  is  serous,  and  rarely  pro- 
duces redness. 

2.  Ophthalmodynia  periodica,  is  a  periodical 
rain  in     ;c  eye,  without  redness. 

3.  Ophthalmodynia  spasmodica,  is  a  pressing 
pain  in  the  bulb  of  the  eye,  arising  from  spasmo- 
dic contractions  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye,  in 
nervous,  hysteric,  and  hypochondriac  persons. 
It  is  observed  to  terminate  by  a  How  of  tears. 

4.  Ophtnulmodynia  from  an  internal  inflam- 
mation ot  the  eye.  In  this  disorder,  there  is  a 
pain  and  sensation  as  if  the  globe  was  pressed  out 
of  the  orbit. 

5.  Ophthalmodynia  hydroplhalmica.  After 
a  great  pain  in  the  inferior  part  ot  the  o»  frontis, 
tUs  si<>-ht   is  obscu.vrl,  the  pupil  is  dilated,  and 
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the  bulb  of  the  eye  appears  larger,  pressing  on 
the  lid.  This  species  is  likewise  perceived  from 
an  incipient  hydropthalmia  of  the  vitreous  hu- 
mour. 

6.  Ophthalmodynia  arenosa,  is  an  itching  and 
sensation  of  pain  in  the  eye,  as  if  sand  or  gravel 
were  lodged  between  the  globe  and  lid. 

7.  Ophthalmodynia  symptomatica,  which  is  a 
symptom  of  some  other  eye-disease,  and  is  to  be 
cured  by  removing  the  exciting  cair  e. 

8.  Ophthalmodynia  cancrosa,  which  arises 
from  cancerous  acrimony  deposited  in  the  eye, 
and  is  rarely  curable. 

OPHTHALMOPO'NIA.  (From  or/,9aX/(of,  the 
eye,  and  ttomui,  to  labour.)  An  intense  pain  in 
the  eye,  whence  the  light  is  intolerable. 

OPHTHALMOPTO'SIS.  (From  od,0a\f,o;, 
an  eye,  and  ttIoiois,  a  fall.)  A  falling  down  of 
the  globe  of  the  eye  or.  the  cheek,  canthus,  or 
upwards,  the  globe  it  lelf  being  scarce  altered  in 
magnitude.  The  ciuise  is  a  relaxation  of  the 
muscles,  and  ligamentous  expansions  of  the  globe 
of  the  eye.     The  species  are  : 

1.  Ophthahnoptotia  violenta,  which  is  gene- 
rated by  a  violent  contusion  or  strong  stroke,  as 
happens  sometimes  in  boxing.  The  eye  falls  out 
of  the  socket  on  the  cheek  or  canthus  of  the  eye, 
and  from  the  elongation  and  extension  of  the  op- 
tic nerve  occasions  immediate  blindness. 

2.  Ophthalmoptosis,  from  a  tumour  within  the 
orbit.  An  exostosis,  toph,  abscess,  encysted  tu- 
mours, as  atheroma,  hygroma;  orschirrhus,  form- 
ing  within  the  orbit,  or  induration  of  the  orbital 
adeps,  may  throw  the  bulb  of  the  eye  out  of  the 
socket  upwards,  downwards,  or  towards  either 
canthus. 

3.  Ophthalmoptosis  paralytica,  or  the  paraly- 
tic ophthalmoptosis,  which  arises  from  a  palsy  ot" 
the  recti  muscles,  whence  a  stronger  power  in  the 
oblique  muscles  of  the  bulb. 

4.  Ophthalmoptosis  rfophylomulica,  when  the 
staphyloma  depresses  the  interior  eyelid,  and  ex- 
tends on  the  cheek. 

OPIATE.  {Opialum;  from  the  effects  being 
like  that  of  opium.)  A  medicine  that  procures 
sleep,  &c.     See  Anodyne. 

O'PION.     Omov.     Opium. 

Opi'smus.  (From  ottioy,  opium.)  An  opiate 
confection. 

Opisthf.nar.  (From  oxioOtv,  backwards,  and 
Otiao,  the  palm.)     The  back  part  of  the  hand. 

OPISTHOCRA'NIUM.  (From  oixioOtv,  back- 
ward, and  xpaviov,  the  head.)  The  occiput,  or 
hinder  part  of  the  head. 

Opistiioctpho'sis.  (From  mnaOtv,  backward, 
and  KD^uioi?,  a  gibbosity.)     A  curved  spine. 

OPISTHOTONOS.  (From  omoOtv,  back- 
wards, and  rcivti),  to  draw.)  A  lixed  spasm  of  se- 
veral muscles,  so  as  to  keep  the  body  in  a  fixed 
position,  and  bent  backwards.  Cullen  considers 
it  a>  a  variety  of  tetanus.     See  Tetanus. 

O'PIUM.  (Probably  from  07rnj,  juice  ;  or  from 
opt,  Arabian.)  The  inspissated  juice  ot  the  pop- 
py.    See  Papaver  somuiferum. 

OPOBA'LSAMUM.  (From  otto;,  juice,  and 
6u\trajiov,  balsam.)     See  Amyris  gileadensis. 

OPOCA'LPASON.  (From  ottos,  juice,  and 
KaXraoov,  a  tree  of  that  name.)  Opocarpason. 
A  kind  of  bdellium  which  resembles  myrrh,  but 
is  poisonous. 

OPODELDOC.  A  term  of  no  meaning,  fre- 
quently mentioned  by  Paracelsus.  Formerly  it 
signified  a  plaster  for  all  external  injuries,  but 
now  is  confined  to  a  camphorated  soap  liniment. 

Opodeoce'le.  A  rupture  through  the  foramen 
ischii,  or  into  the  labia  pudendi, 

OPu'PANAX.      {Opopana.r,  an'*,  f . :  from. 
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«*ofr  juice,  and  -naval,  the  panacea. )  See  Pusii- 
naca  opopanax. 

Opo'pia.  (From  orrofiat,  tosee.)  The  bones 
of  the  eyes.  • 

Opo'rice.  (From  o^wpa,  autumnal  fruits.)  A 
conserve  made  of  ripe  fruits. 

OPPILA'TIO.  (From  oppi/o,  to  shut  up.) 
Oppilation  is  a  close  kind  of  obstruction  ;  for, 
according  to  Rhodius,  it  signifies,  not  only  to  shut 
out,  but  also  to  fill. 

Oppilati'va.  (From  oppilo,  to  shut  up.) 
Medicines  or  substance  which  shut  up  the  pores 
of  the  skiu. 

OPPO'NENS.  Opposing.  A  name  given  to 
some  muscles  from  their  office. 

Opponens  pollicis.  See  Flexor  ossis  meta- 
carpi  pollicLi. 

OPPOSIT1FOLIUS.  Applied  to  a  flower- 
stalk,  when  opposite  to  a  leaf;  the  Geranium  mol- 
le,  and  Sium  angustifolium,  afford  examples  of  the 
1'edunculus  oppositifolius. 

OPPOSITUS.  Opposite  to  each  other ;  as  the 
leaves  of  Saxifraga  oppositifolia,  and  Ballote 
nigra. 

OPPRESSION.  Oppressio.  The  catalepsy, 
or  any  pressure  upon  the  brain.  See  Compres- 
sion. 

Opsi'gonos.  (From  o\|<i,  late,  and  yivopai,  to 
be  born.)    A  dens  sapientite,  or  late  cut  tooth. 

OPTIC.  (Opticus,  from  ow7o(iat,  to  see.)  Re- 
lating to  the  eye. 

Optic  nerve.  Nervus  opticus.  The  second 
pair  of  nerves  of  the  brain.  They  arise  from  the 
thalami  nervorum  opticorum,  perforate  the  bulb 
of  the  eye,  and  in  it  form  the  retina. 

OPl/NTIA.  {Ab  Opunte,  from  the  city  Opus, 
Bear  which  it  flourished. )    See  Cactus. 

ORACHE.  See  Atriplex  horlensis,  and  Che- 
nopodium. 

ORANGE.    See  Citrus  auranlium. 

Orange,  Seville.    Sec  Citrus  aurantium. 

Orange,  shaddock.    See  Shaddock. 

Orbicula're  os.  Os pisiforme.  The  name 
of  a  bone  of  the  carpus.  Aho  a  very  small  round 
bone,  not  larger  than  a  pin-head,  that  belongs  to 
the  internal  ear. 

ORBICULA'RIS.  (From  orbiculus,  a  little 
ring:  so  called  from  its  shape.)  This  name  is 
given  to  some  muscles  which  surround  the  part 
like  a  ring. 

Orbicularis  oris.  Sphincter  labiorum,  of 
Douglas  ;  seini-orbicularis,  of  Winslow  ;  con- 
strictor oris,  of  Cowper  ;  and  labial,  of  Duinas. 
A  muscle  of  the  mouth,  formed  in  a  great  measure 
by  those  of  the  lips  ;  the  fibres  of  the  superior  de- 
scending, those  of  the  inferior  ascending  and  de- 
cussating each  other  about  the  corner  of  the  mouth, 
they  run  along  the  lip  to  join  those  of  the  opposite 
side,  so  that  the  fleshy  fibres  appear  to  surround 
the  mouth  like  a  sphincter.  Its  use  is  to  shut  the 
mouth,  by  contracting  and  drawing  both  lips  to- 
gether, and  to  counteract  all  the  muscles  that  as- 
sist in  opening  it. 

Orbicularis  palpebrarum.  A  muscle  com- 
mon to  both  the  eyelids.  Orbicularis  palpebra- 
rum ciliaris,  ol  authors  ;  and  maxillo  palpebral, 
of  Dumas.  It  arises  by  a  number  of  fleshy  fibres 
from  the  outer  edge  of  the  orbitar  process  oi  the 
superior  maxillary  bone,  and  from  a  tendon  near 
the  inner  angle  of  the  eye  ;  these  fibres  run  a  lit- 
tle downwards  and  outwards,  over  the  upper  part 
of  the  cheek,  below  the  orbit,  covering  the  under 
eyelid,  and  surround  the  external  angle,  being 
closely  connected  only  to  the  skiu  and  fat ;  they 
then  run  over  the  superciliary  ridge  of  the  os  fron- 
tix,  t< -wards  the  inner  canthus,  where  they  mix 
with  t!i"  fibres  of  the  occipito-frontalis  ant!  coi- 
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rugator  supercilii :  then  covering  the  upper  eye- 
lid, they  descend  to  the  inner  angle  opposite  to 
their  inferior  origin,  and  firmly  adhere  to  the  in- 
ternal angular  process  of  the  os  frontis,  and  to  the 
short  round  tendon  which  serves  to  fix  the  palpe- 
bral aid  muscular  fibres  arising  from  it.  It  is  in- 
serted into  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior  max- 
illary bone,  by  a  short  round  tendon,  covering 
the  anterior  and  upper  part  of  the  lachrymal 
sac,  which  tendon  can  be  easily  felt  at  the  inner 
canthus  of  the  eye.  The  use  of  this  muscle  is  to 
shut  the  eye,  by  drawing  both  lids  together,  the 
fibres  contracting  from  the  outer  angle  towards 
the  inner,  press  the  eyeball,  squeeze  the  lachry- 
mal gland,  and  convey  the  tears  towards  the 
puncta  lachrymalia. 

Orbicularis  palpebrarum  ciliaris.  Sec 
Orbicularis  palpebrarum. 

ORBICULATUS.  Orbiculatc.  Applied  to  a 
leaf  that  is  circular  or  orbicular,  the  length  and 
breadth  being  equal,  and  the  circumference  an 
even  circular  line.  Precise  examples  of  this  are 
scarcely  to  be  found  Some  species  of  pepper 
approach  it,  and  the  leaf  of  the  Hedysarum  sty- 
racifolium  is  perfectly  orbicular,  except  a  notch 
at  the  base. 

ORBIT.  Orbitum.  The  two  cavities  under 
the  forehead,  in  winch  the  eyes  are  situated,  are 
termed  orbits.  The  angles  ot  the  orbits  are  call- 
ed canthi.  Each  orbit  is  composed  of  seven  bones, 
viz.  the  frontal,  maxillary,  jugal,  lachrymal,  eth- 
moid, palatine,  and  sphenoid.  The  use  of  this 
bony  socket  is  to  maintain  and  defend  the  organ 
of  sight,  and  its  adjacent  parts. 

O'r.cHEA.    Galen  says  it  is  the  scrotum. 

OiiCHIDE/E.  (From  orchis,  a  plant  so  call- 
ed.) The  name  of  an  order  in*  Linnxus's  Frag- 
ments of  a  Natural  Method,  consisting  of  those 
which  have  fleshy  root?  and  orchideal  corolls. 

ORCHIDEUS.  Orchideal:  resembling  the 
orchis. 

OllCHIS.  (Opx'S,  a  testicle;  from  optyojtai, 
to  desire.)     1.  A  testicle. 

2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linna?- 
an  system.  Class,  Gynandria;  Order,  Uiandria. 

Orchis  bifoli  \.  The  systematic  name  oi  the 
butterfly  orchis.,  the  root  of  which  is  used  indiffer- 
ently with  that  of  the  male  orchis.  Sec  Orchis 
mascula. 

Orchis  mascula.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  male  orchis.  Dog's  stones.  Male  orchis. 
Satyrion.  Orchis — bulbis  indivisis,  nectarii 
labto  quadrilobo  crenulato,  cornu  obtuso  pctalis 
dorsutibus  reflexus  of  Liiur<eus.  The  root  ha-  a 
place  in  the  Materia  Medics  of  the  Edinburgh 
Pharmacopoeia,  on  account  of  the  glutinous  slimy 
juice  which  it  contains.  The  root  of  the  orchis 
bifolia  is  also  collected.  Satyrion  root  has  a 
sweetish  taste,  a  faint  and  somewhat  unpleasant 
smell.  Its  mucilaginous  or  gelatinous  quality  has 
recommended  it  as  a  demulcent.  Salep,  which  is 
imported  uere  from  the  East,  is  a  preparation  of 
an  analagous  root  which  is  considered  as  an  arti- 
cle of  diet,  is  accounted  extremely  nutritious,  as 
containing  a  great  quantity  of  farinaceous  matter 
in  a  small  bulk.  The  supposed  aphrodisiac  quali- 
ties of  this  root,  which  have  been  noticed  ever 
since  the  days  of  Oioscondes,  seem,  says  Dr, 
Woodville,  to  be  founded  on  the  fanciful  doctrine 
of  signatures  ;  thus,  orchis,  i.  e.  opx'S,  testicvlU8t 
habel  radices,  instar  testiculorvm. 

Orchis  morio.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
orchis,  from  the  root  of  which  the  salep  is  made. 
Salep  is  a  farinaceous  powder  imported  from  Tur- 
key. It  may  be  obtained  from  several  other  spe- 
cies of  the  same  genus  of  plants.  ;t  is  an  insipid 
substance,  of  which  a  small  quantity,  by  proper 
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juauagement,  converts  a  large  portion  of  water 
into  a  jelly,  the  nutritive  powers  of  which  have 
been  greatly  over-rated.  Salep  forms  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  diet  of  the  inhabitants  of  I'urkey, 
Persia,  and  Syria.  The  method  of  preparing  sa- 
lep is  as  tollows  :— the  new  root  is  to  be  washed 
in  water,  and  the  fine  brown  skin  which  covers  it 
is  to  be  separated  by  means  of  a  small  brush,  or 
by  dipping  the  root  in  warm  water,  and  rubbing 
it  with  a  coarse  linen  cloth.  The  roots  thus  clean- 
ed are  to  be  spread  on  a  tin  plate,  and  placed  in 
an  oven,  heated  to  the  usual  degree,  where  they 
are  to  remain  six  or  ten  minutes.  In  this  time  they 
will  have  lost  their  milky  whiteness,  and  acquired 
a  transparency  like  horn,  without  any  diminution 
of  bulk.  Being  arrived  at  this  state,  they  are  to 
be  removed  in  order  to  dry  and  harden  in  the  air, 
which  will  require  several  days  to  effect ,  or  they 
may  be  dried  in  a  few  hours,  by  using  a  very  gen- 
tle heat.  Salep,  thus  prepared,  contains  a  gn  ;.' 
quantity  of  vegetable  aliment;  as  a  wholi 
nourishment  it  is  .mtch  superior  to  rice  ;  and  has 
the  singular  property  of  concealing  the  taste  of 
salt  water.  Hence,  to  prevent  the  dreadful  cala- 
mity of  famine  at  sea,  it  has  been  proposed  that 
the  powder  of  it  should  constitute  part  of  the  pro- 
visions of  every  ship's  company.  With  regard  to 
its  medicinal  properties,  it  may  be  observed,  that 
its  restorative,  mucilaginous,  and  demulcent  quali- 
ties, render  it  of  considerable  use  in  various  dis- 
eases, when  employed  as  aliment,  particularly 
in  sea-scurvy,  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  symptomatic 
fever,  arising  from  the  absorption  of  pus,  and  the 
stone  or  gravel. 

ORCHITIS.  (From  opXn,  a  testicle.)  Her- 
nia humoralix.  Swelled  testicle.  A  very  com- 
mon symptom  attending  a  gonorrhoea  is  a  swell- 
ing of  the  testicle,  wluch  is  only  sympathetic, 
and  not  venereal,  because  the  same  symptoms 
follow  every  kind  of  irritation  on  the  urethra, 
whether  produced  by  strictures,  injections,  or 
bougies.  Such  symptoms  are  not  similar  to  the 
actions  arising  from  the  application  of  venereal 
matter,  for  suppuration  seldom  occurs,  and,  when 
it  does,  the  matter  is  not  venereal.  The  swelling 
and  nflammation  appear  suddenly,  and  as  sud- 
denly disappear,  or  go  from  one  testicle  to  the 
other.  The  epididymis  remains  swelled,  how- 
ever, even  (or  a  considerable  time  afterwards. 

The  first  appearance  of  swelling  is  generally  a 
soft  pulpy  fulness  of  the  body  of  the  testicle, 
which  is  tender  to  the  touch  ;  this  increases  to  a 
bard  swelling,  accompanied  \i  ith  considerable 
pain.  The  epididymis,  towards  the  lower  end  of 
the  testicle,  is  generally  the  hardest  part.  The 
hardness  and  swelling,  however,  often  pervade 
the  whole  of  the  epididymis.  The  spermatic 
cord,  and  especially  the  vas  deferens,  are  often 
thickened,  and  sore  to  the  touch.  'I 'he  spermatic 
veins  sometimes  become  varicose.  A  puin  in  the 
loins,  and  sense  of  weakness  there,  and  in  the 
pelvis,  are  other  casual  symptoms.  Colicky 
pains  ;  uneasiness  in  the  stomach  and  bowel?  ; 
flatulency  ;  sickness,  and  even  vomiting  ;  are  not 
unfrequent.  The  whole  testicle  is  swelled,  and 
Jiot  merely  the  epididymis,  as  has  been  asserted. 

The  inflammation  of  the  part  most  probably 
nrises  from  its  sympathising  with  the  urethra. 
The  swelling  of  the  testicle  coming  on,  either 
removes  the  pain  in  making  water,  and  suspends 
the  discharge,  which  does  not  return  till  such 
swelling  begins  to  subside,  or  else  the  irritation 
in  the  urethra,  first  ceasing,  produces  a  swelling 
of  the  testicle,  which  continues  till  the  pain  and 
discharge  return  ;  thus  rendering  it  doubtful  which 
is  the  cause  and  which  the  effect.  Occasionally  , 
however,  the  discharge  hr.s  become  more  violent. 
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though  the  testicle  has  swelled  ;  and  such  dwelling 
has  i  ven  been  known  to  occur  after  the  discharge 
has  ceased  ;  yet  the  latter  has  returned  with  vio- 
lence, and  remained  as  long  as  the  hernia  humo- 
ralis. 

Hernia  humoralis,  with  stoppage  of  the  dis- 
charge, is  apt  led  with  strangury.  A 
very  singular  th  ■_  is,  that  the  inflammation  more 
frequently  u  ncs  on  when  the  irritation  in  the  ure- 
thra is  going  off,  than  when  at  its  height. 

The  enlargement  of  the  testicle,  from  cancer 
and  scrophula,  are  generally  slow  in  their  pro- 
gress :   that  of  an   hernia   humoralis  very  quick. 

O'kchos.  (From  op^og,  a  plantation  or  or- 
chard ,  so  called  from  the  regularity  with  which 
the  hairs  are  inserted. )  The  extremities  of  the 
eye-lids,  where  the  eye-la.shes  grow. 

ORCHO'  TOM  Y.     ( Orchotomia ,   I  rom  opvic, 
a  testicle,  and  tciivui,  to  cut.)    Castration.      The 
ui  extracting  a  testicle. 

uivOLR.  A  term  applied  by  naturalists  and 
nosologists  to  designate  a  division  that  embraces  a 
number  of  genera  which  have  some  circum- 
stances common  to  them  all.  See  Genus,  Plant*, 
sexual  system  of,  and  Nosology. 

Orders,  natural,  of  plants.     See  Natural. 

ORE.  The  mineral  substance  from  which 
metals  are  extracted. 

OREOSELl'NUM.  (From  opos,  a  mountain, 
and  ac\ivov,  parsley  :  so  named  because  it  grows 
wild  upon  mountains.)  Mountain  parsley.  See 
Athurnant.a. 

Ore'stion.  (From  opos,  a  mountain.)  In 
Dioscoridcs  it  is  the  Helenium,  or  a  kind  of  ele- 
campane growing  upon  mountains. 

OREXIA.  (From  v/icyofiai,  to  desire.)  Oreih-, 
A  desire  or  appetite. 

ORE'XIS.     See  Orexia. 

ORGAN.  Opyavov.  Organum.  A  part  of 
the  body  capable  of  the  performance  of  some 
perfect  actor  Operation.  They  are  distinguished 
by  physiologists  by  their  function,  as  organs  of 
sense,  organs  ol  motion,  organs  of  sensation, 
dip,c^ti\  e  organs,  &c. 

ORGAMC.  Ol  or  belonging  to  an  organ.  In 
the  present  day  this  term  is  in  general  use  to  dis- 
tinguish a  disease  of  structure  from  a  functional 
disease  ;  thus,  when  the  liver  is  converted  into  a 
hard  tuuerculated  or  other  structure,  it  is  called 
an  organic  disease  ;  but  when  it  merely  furnishes 
a  bad  bile,  the  disease  is  said  to  be  functional. 

ORGASM.    See  0r0asmus. 

ORG  ASM  US.  (From  o/iyuo),  "appeioimpa- 
tienter  ;  proprie  de  anemantibus  dicitur,  quic  tui- 
gent  libidine."     Scapula.)     Salacity. 

ORG  ASTIC  A.  The  name  of  an  order  of  the 
class  Genetica,  in  Good's  Nosology.  Diseases 
affecting  the  orgasm.  Its  gentra  are,  chlorosis, 
prctotia,  lagncsis,  agenesia,  aphoria,adoptosis. 

OHIBAS1US,  an  eminent  physician  of  the  4th 
century,  was  born  at  Pergamus,  or  according  to 
otht  rs,  at  Sanies,  where  he  resided  for  some  time. 
He  is  mentioned  as  one  ol  the  most  learned  and 
accomplished  men  ol  his  age,  and  the  most  skilful 
in  hi>  profession  ;  and  he  not  only  obtained  great 
public  reputation,  but  also  the  tr  endship  of  the 
Emperor  Julian,  who  appointed  him  quxstor  of 
Constantinople.  But  after  the  death  of  that 
prince  he  suffered  a  severe  reverse  .  he  was  strip- 
ped of  his  property,  and  sent  into  banishment 
among  the  barbarians.  He  sustained  his  misfor- 
tunes, howei  er,  with  great  fortitude  ;  and  the  dig- 
nity of  his  character,  with  his  professional  skill 
and  kindness,  gained  him  the  veneration  of  these 
rude  people,  among  whom  he  was  adored  as  a  tn- 
i  lary  g..d.  At  iength  he  was  recalled  to  the  im- 
perial i  !  the  public  I 
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was  chiefly  a  compiler ;  but  some  valuable  prac- 
tical remarks  first  occur  in  his  writings.  He 
made,  at  the  request  of  Julian,  extensive  "Col- 
lections" from  Galen,  and  other  preceding  au- 
thors, in  about  seventy  books,  of  which  only  se- 
venteen now  remain  ;  and  afterwards  made  a 
"  Synopsis"  of  this  vast  work  lor  the  use  of  his  son 
in  nine  books:  there  are  also  extant  lour  books, 
on  medicines  and  diseases,  entitled  •'  Euporisto- 
rum  Libri."  He  praises  highly  local  evacuations 
of  blood,  especially  by  scarifications,  which  had 
been  little  noticed  before  :  and  ho  affirms,  that  he 
was  himself  cured  of  the  plague  by  it,  having 
lost  in  this  way  two  pounds  of  blood  from  the 
thighs  on  the  second  day  of  the  disease.  He  fust 
described  a  singular  species  of  insanity,  under  the 
name  of  lycanthropia,  in  which  the  patient  wan- 
ders about  by  night  among  the  tombs,  as  if 
changed  into  a  wolf :  though  such  a  disease  is 
noticed  in  the  New  Testament 

ORICHALCUM.     The  brass  of  the  ancients. 

Ori'cia.  (From  Oricus,  a  city  of  Epirus, 
near  which  it  grows.)  A  species  of  fir  or  tur- 
pentine tree,  from  Oricus. 

Orienta'lia  folia.  The  leaves  of  senna 
were  so  called. 

ORI'GANUM.  (From  opos,  a  mountain,  and 
yavou,  to  rejoice  :  so  called  because  it  grows  upon 
the  side  of  mountains.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
naean  system.  Class,  Didynamia  ;  Order,  Gym- 
nospermia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  wild  ma- 
joram.     See  Origanum  vulgare. 

Origanum  creticum.  See  Origanum  dic- 
iamnus. 

Origanum  dictamnus.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  dittany  of  Crete.  Dictamnu*  crc- 
ticus ;  Origanum  creticum  ;  Onitis.  The  leaves 
of  this  plant,  Origanum— foliis  inferioribus  to- 
mentosis,  spicis  nutantibus  of  Linnaeus,  are  now 
rarely  used  ;  they  have  been  recommended  as 
emmenagogue  and  alexipharmic. 

Origanum  marjorana.  The  systematic 
name  of  sweet  marjoram.  Marjorana.  This 
plant,  Origanum— foliis  ovatis  vbtusis,  spicis 
subrotundis  compactis  pubescentibus  of  Lin- 
naeus, has  been  long  cultivated  in  our  gardens, 
and  is  in  frequent  use  lor  culinary  purposes.  The 
leaves  and  tops  have  a  pleasant  smell,  and  a  mo- 
derately warm,  aromatic,  bitterish  taste.  They 
yield  their  virtues  to  aqueous  and  spirituous  li- 
quors, by  infusion,  and  to  water  in  distillation, 
affording  a  considerable  quantity  of  essential  oil. 
The  medicinal  qualities  of  the  plant  are  similar 
to  those  of  the  wild  plant  (see  Origanum  vul- 
gare,)  but  being  much  more  fragrant,  it  is 
thought  to  be  more  cephalic,  and  better  adapted 
to  those  complaints  known  by  the  name  of  ner- 
vous ;  and  may  therefore  be  employed  with  the 
same  intentions  as  lavender.  It  was  directed  in 
the  pulvis  stemutatorius,  by  both  pharmaco- 
poeias, with  a  view  to  the  agreeable  odour  which 
it  communicates  to  the  asarabacca,  rather  than  to 
its  errhine  power,  which  is  very  inconsiderable  ; 
but  it  is  now  wholly  omitted  iu  the  Pharm  Loud. 
In  its  recent  state,  it  is  said  to  have  been  success- 
fully applied  to  scirrhous  tumours  of  the  breast. 

Origanum  syriacum.  The  Syrian  herb 
mastich.     See  Teucrium  marum 

Origanum  vulgare.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  wild  marjoram.  Marjorana  ;  Mancurana; 
Origanum  hcracleoticum ;  Onitis;  Zazurhendi 
herba.  Origanum — spicii  subrotundis  panicu- 
latis  conglomeratis,  bractis  caiyce  longwribus 
ovatis  of  Linnaeus.  This  planfgrows  wild  in 
inanv  parts  of  Britain,     ft  has  an  agreeable  aro- 
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malic  smell,  approaching  to  that  of  marjoram,  and 
a  pungent  taste,  much  resembling  thyme,  to 
which  it  is  likewise  thought  to  be  more  allied  in 
its  medicinal  qualities,  and  therefore  deemed  to 
be  eramenagoguc,  tonic,  stomachic,  &c.  The 
dried  leaves  used  instead  of  tea,  are  said  to  be 
exceedingly  grateful.  They  arc  employed  in 
medicated  baths  and  fomentations. 

Oris  constrictor.     See  Orbicularis  oris. 

Orleana  terra.  (Orleana,  so  named  from 
the  place  where  it  grows.)     See  Bixa  orleana. 

ORMSKIP.K.  The  name  of  a  place  in  which 
Hill  lived,  who  invented  a  medicine  for  the  cure 
of  hydrophobia,  and  died  without  making  known 
its  composition.  The  analysis  of  Drs.  Black  and 
Hepburn  demonstrates  it  to  be  half  an  ounce  of 
powder  of  chalk ;  three  drachms  of  Armenian 
bole  ;  ten  grains  of  alum  ;  one  drachm  of  powder 
of  elecampane  root ;  six  drops  of  oil  of  anise. 
This  dose  is  to  be  taken  every  morning  for  six- 
times  in  a  glass  of  water,  with  a  small  proportion 
of  fresh  milk. 

ORNITHO'GALTJM.  (From  opvts,  a  bird,  and 
yjXu,  milk  :  so  called  from  the  colour  of  its 
flowers,  which  are  like  the  milk  found  in  ej;gs.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linncean 
system.  Class,  Hcxandria ;  Order,  Mono- 
gynia. 

Ormthogalum  miritimum,  a  kind  of  wild 
onion.     See  Scilla. 

ORNITHOGLO'SSUM.  (From  opus,  a  bird, 
and,  yXwaoa,  a  tongue  :  so  called  from  its  shape.) 
Bird's  tongue.  Ihe  seeds  ot  the  ash-tree  are 
sometimes  so  called. 

ORNITHOLOGY.  ( Ornithologia ;  from 
opvis,  a  bird,  and  \oyos,  a  discourse.)  That  part 
of  natural  history  which  treats  of  birds. 

ORNITHOPO'DIUM.  (From  opiu,  a  bird, 
and  Troirf.  a  foot  :  so  called  from  the  likeness  of  its 
pods  to  a  bird's  claw. )  Bird's  foot;  scorpion 
wort.  The  Ornithropus  perpusillus,  and  Scor- 
pioitlfs,  of  Linnaeus,  are  so  called. 

O'RNTJS.  (From  orn.  Heb.)  The  ash-tree 
which  affords  manna. 

OROBA'NCHE.  (From  opoSos,  the  wild  pea, 
and  ayx<o,  to  suffocate:  so  called  because  it 
twines  round  the  orobus  and  destroys  it. )  The 
name  ofa  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnoean  system. 
Class,  Gynandria  and  Didynamia  ;  Order,  An- 
giospermia. 

Ororrt'ciiis.  (From  opo6os,  the  wood  pea, 
and  jipvyu,  to  eat,)     The  same  as  orobance, 

O'ixOBUS.     (From  cpc-lw,  to  tat.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
nnean  system.  Class,  Diadelphia  ;  Order,  De- 
caudria. 

2.  The  pharraacopaial  name  of  the  ervum.  See 
Ervum. 

Orobus  tuderosus.  The  heath-pea.  The 
root  of  this  plant  is  said  to  be  nutritious.  The 
Scotch  islanders  hold  them  in  great  esteem,  and 
chew  them  like  tobacco. 

Oroseli'num.     See  Athamanta. 

ORPIMENT.  Orpimentum.  A  sulphurd 
of  arsenic.  Native  orpiment  is  found  in  yellow, 
brilliant,  and,  as  it  were,  talky  masses,  often 
mixed  with  realgar,  and  sometimes  of  a  greeni-h 
colour.     See  Arsenic. 

ORPINE      See  Sedum  tehphium. 

Orrhopt'gium.  (From  opos,  the  extremity, 
and  ruyijj  the  buttocks.)  The  extremity  of  the 
spine,  which  is  terminated  by  the  os  coccygis. 

O'rrhos.  (From  ptu,  to  flow.)  1.  Serum, 
whey. 

2.  The  raphe  of  the  scrotum. 

3.  The  exlremity  of  the  sacrum. 
ORRIS.     See  iris. 
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Orrisflorentinc.     See  Irisforentinu. 

Orseille.     See  Lichen  rocella. 

ORTHITE.  A  mineral;  so  named  because  it 
always  occurs  in  straight  layers,  generally  in  fel- 
spar. It  resembles  gadolhrite.  it  is  found  in  the 
juine  of  Firubo  in  Sweden. 

ORTHOCO'LON.  (From  Op60i  straight, 
and  ko\ov,  a  limb.  \  It  is  a  species  of  stiff  joint, 
when  it  cannot  be  bended,  but  remains  straight. 

ORTHOPNEA.  (From  opBos,  erect,  and 
-ri'ov,  breathing. )  A  very  quick  and  laborious 
breathing,  during  which  the  person  is  obliged  to 
fee  in  an  erect  posture. 

Orva'le.  (Orvale,  French.)  A  species  of 
clary  or  horminum. 

Orvieta'num,  a  medicine  that  resists  poisons; 
from  a  mountebank  of  Orvieta,  in  Italy,  who 
first  made  himself  famous  by  taking  such  things 
upon  the  stage,  after  doses  ol  pretended  poisons  ; 
though  some  say  its  inventor  was  one  Orvietanus, 
and  that  it  is  named  after  him 

ORY'ZA.  (From  orez,  Arabian.)  1.  The 
name  of  agenus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system. 
Class,  Trtundria.  Order,  Digynia.  The  rice 
plant. 

2.  The  pharmacopaiial  name  for  rice.  See 
Gryzu  sativa. 

Orvza  sativa.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
plant  which  affords  the  rice  which  is  the  principal 
food  of  the  inhabitants  in  all  parts  of  the  East, 
where  it  is  boiled,  and  eaten  either  alone  or  with 
their  meat.  Large  quantities  of  it  are  annually 
sent  into  Europe,  and  it  meets  with  a  general 
esteem  for  family  purposes.  The  people  of  Java 
have  a  method  of  making  puddings  of  i  ice,  which 
seems  to  be  unknown  here  ;  but  it  19  n>'t  difficult 
to  put  in  practice  if  it  should  merit  attention. 
They  take  a  conical  earthen  pot,  which  is 
at  the  large  end,  and  perforated  all  over.  This 
they  fill  about  half  full  with  rice,  and  putting  it 
into  a  large  earthen  pot  of  the  same  shape,  filled 
with  boiling  water,  the  rice  in  the  first  pot  soon 
swells,  and  stops  th(  perforations,  so  as  to  keep 
out  the  water.  By  this  method  the  rice  is  brought 
to  a  firm  consistence,  and  forms  a  pudding,  which 
is  generally  eaten  with  butter,  oil,  sugar,  vinegar, 
and  spices.  The  Indians  eat  stewed  rice  with 
good  success  against  the  bloody  flux  ;  and  in 
most  inflammatory  disorders  they  cure  themselves 
with  only  a  decoction  of  it.  The  spirituous  liquor 
called  arrack  is  made  from  this  grain.  Rice  grows 
naturally  in  moist  places,  and  will  not  come  to 
perfection,  when  cultivated,  unless  the  ground  be 
sometimes  overflowed,  or  plentifully  watered. 
The  grain  is  of  a  grey  colour  when  first  reaped  ; 
but  the  growers  have  a  method  of  whitening  it 
before  it  is  sent  to  market.  The  manner  of  per- 
forming this,  and  beating  it  out  in  Egypt,  is  thus 
described  by  Hasselquist :  They  have  hollow  iron 
cylindrical  pestels,  about  an  inch  diameter,  lifted 
by  a  wheel  worked  with  oxen.  A  person  sits  be- 
tween the  pestels,  and,  as  they  rise,  pushes  for- 
ward the  rice,  whilst  another  winnows  and  sup- 
plies fresh  parcels.  Thus  they  continue  working; 
until  it  is  entirely  free  from  chaff  Having  in  this 
manner  cleaned  it,  they  add  one-thirtieth  part  of 
salt,  and  rub  them  both  together,  by  which  the 
grain  acquires  a  whiteness ;  then  it  is  passed 
through  a  sieve,  to  separate  the  salt  again  from  it. 
In  the  island  of  Ceylon  they  have  a  much  more 
expeditious  method  of  getting  out  the  rice  ;  for, 
in  the  field  where  it  is  reaped,  they  dig  a  round 
hole,  with  a  level  bottom,  about  a  foot  deep,  and 
eight  yards  diameter,  and  fill  it  with  bundles  of 
corn.  Having  laid  it  properly,  the  women  drive 
-»bouthalf  a  dozen  oxen  continually  round  the  pit; 
j/ud  thus  they  will  tread  out  fortv  or  fiftv  bushels 
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a  day.  This  is  a  very  ancient  method  of  treading 
out  corn,  and  is  still  practised  in  Africa  upon  other 
sorts  of  grain. 

OS.    1.  (Os,  ossis.  n.)     A  bone.     See  Bone. 

2.  ( Os,  oris.  n. )     The  mouth. 

Os  externum.  The  entrance  into  the  vagina 
is  so  named  in  opposition  to  the  mouth  ot  the 
womb,  which  is  called  the  os  internum. 

Os  internum.  The  orifice  or  mouth  of  the 
uterus. 

Os  leonis.     The  Antirrhinum  linaria. 

Os  spongiosum.  The  spongy  bones  are  tore 
in  number,  and  arc  called  ossa  spongiosainferio- 
ra.  The  ethmoid  bone  has  two  turbinated  por- 
tions, which  are  sometimes  called  the  superior 
spongy  bones.  These  bones,  which,  from  their 
shape,  are  sometimes  called  ossaturbmata,  have, 
by  some  anatomists,  been  described  as  belonging 
to  the  ethmoid  bone  ;  and  by  others,  as  portions 
of  the  ossa  palati.  In  young  subjects,  however, 
they  are  evidently  distinct  bones.  They  consist 
of  a  spongy  lamella  in  each  nostril.  The  convex 
surface  of  this  lamina  is  turned  towards  the  sep- 
tum narium,  and  its  concave  part  towards  the 
maxillary  bone,  covering  the  opening  of  the  lachry- 
mal duct  into  the  nose.  From  their  upper  edge 
arise  two  processes  :  the  posterior  of  these,  which 
is  the  broadest,  hangs  as  it  were  upon  the  edge  of 
the  antrum  highmorianum  ;  the  anterior  one  joins 
the  os  unguis,  and  forms  a  part  of  the  lachrymal 
duct.  These  bones  are  complete  in  the  fcetus. 
They  ar?  lined  with  the  pituitary  membrane ; 
and,  besides  their  connection  with  the  ethmoid 
bone,  are  joined  to  the  ossa  maxillari.i  superiora, 
ossa  palati,  and  ossa  unguis.  Bet-:  les  these  ossa 
spon>  iosa,  inferiora,  there  are  sometimes  two 
others,  situated  lower  down,  one  in  each  nostril. 
These  are  very  properly  considered  as  a  produc- 
tion of  the  sides  of  the  maxillary  sinus  turned 
downwards  In  many  subjects,  likewise,  we  find 
other  smaller  bones  standing  out  into  the  nostrils, 
which,  from  their  shape,  might  also  deserve  the 
name  of  turbinata,  but  they  are  uncertain  in  their 
size,  situation,  and  number. 

Os  tince.     See  Tinea  os. 

OSCE'DO.     A  yawning. 

Oscheoce'le.  (From  ooxtov,  the  scrotum, 
and  K?]\rj,  a  tumour.)  1.  Any  tumour  of  the  scro- 
tum. 

2.  A  scrotal  hernia. 

O'SCHEON.  OaXtov.  The  scrotum.  Galen 
gives  the  name  to  the  os  uteri. 

OSCHEO'PHYMA.  (From  ooXtov,  the  scro- 
tum, and  <pvpa,  a  tumour.)  A  swelling  of  the 
scrotum. 

OSCILLATION.  Vibration.  See  Irritability. 

O'SCITANS.  (From  oscito,  to  gape. )  Yawn- 
ing.    Gaping. 

OSCITATIO.  (From  oscito,  to  gape.) 
Yawning.     Gaping. 

OSOULATO'RHJS.  ( From  osculo,  to  kiss; 
so  called  because  the  action  of  kissing  is  perform- 
ed by  it.)     The  sphincter  muscle  of  the  lips. 

O'SCULUM.  (Diminutive  of  0i,  a  mouth.) 
A  little  mouth. 

OSJV1AZOME.  If  cold  water,  which  has  been 
digested  for  a  few  hours  on  slices  of  raw  muscular 
fibre,  with  occasional  pressure,  be  evaporated, 
filtered,  and  then  treated  with  pure  alkohol,  a  pe- 
culiar animal  principle  will  be  dissolved,  to  the  ' 
exclusion  of  the  salts.  By  dissipating  the  alkohol 
with  a  gentle  heat,  the  osmazome  is  obtained.  It 
has  a  brownish-yellow  colour,  and  the  taste  and 
smell  of  soup.  Its  aqueous  solution  affords  pre- 
cipitates, with  infusion  of  nut-galls,  nitrate  of 
mercury,  and  nitrate  and  acetate  of  lead. 

OSMjrtTM.     A  new  metal  lately  discovered  bv 
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ieunant  among  piatina,  and  so   called  by  him 
1'rom  the  pungent  and  peculiar  smell  of  its  oxide. 

OSvIU.VD.     See  Osmunda  regalis. 

OSMU'NDA.  (From  Osmund,  who  first  used 
it.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Cryp- 
togamia ;  Order,  Filices. 

Osmcnda  regalis.  Filix  florida.  The 
systematic  name  of  the  osmund-royal.  Its  root 
possesses  astringent  and  enimenagogue  virtues. 

O'SPHYS.    0(7tf>us.    The  loins. 

Ossa  spongeosa.     See  Os  spongiosum. 

OSSI'CULUM.     A  little  bone. 

Ossicui.a  auditus.  The  small  bones  of  the 
internal  ear  are  four  in  number,  viz.  the  malleus, 
incus,  stapes,  and  os  orbiculare  ;  and  are  situated 
in  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum.  See  Malleus, 
Incus,  Stapes,  and  Orbiculare  os. 

OSSIFICATION.  {Ossificate ;  from  os,  a 
bone,  undfacio,  to  make.)     See  Osteogeny. 

OSSl'FRAGA.  (From-os,  a  bone,  and  frango, 
to  break.)  A  petrified  root,  called  the  brine-bind- 
er, from  its  supposed  virtues  in  uniting  fractured 
bones. 

OSSI'FRAGUS.     See  Osteocolla. 

OSSI'VOllUS.  (From  os,  a  bone,  and  voro, 
to  devour.)  Applied  to  a  species  of  tumour  or 
ulcer  which  destroys  the  bone. 

'  "a'gra.  (From  oarcov,  a  bone,  and  aypa, 
a  laying  hold  of. )  A  forceps  to  take  out  bones 
with. 

Ostei'tes.  (From  og-sov,  a  bone. )  The  bone- 
binder.   See  Osteocolla. 

OSTEOCO'LLA.  (From  o<?tov,  a  bone,  and 
KoXAaui,  to  glue.)  Ossifraga  ;  Holosteus  ;  Ostei- 
tes ;  Amosteus  ;  Osteolilhos  ;  Stelochites.  Glue- 
bone,  stone,  or  bone-binder.  A  particular  car- 
bonate of  lime  found  in  some  parts  of  Germany, 
particularly  in  the  March?  of  Brandenburg,  and 
in  other  countries.  It  is  met  with  in  loose  sandy 
grounds,  spreading  from  near  the  surface  to  a 
considerable  depth,  into  a  number  of  ramifications 
like  the  roots  of  a  tree.  It  is  of  a  whitish  colour, 
soft  whilst  under  the  earth,  friable  when  dry, 
rough  on  the  surface,  for  the  most  part  cither 
hollow  within,  or  filled  with  a  solid  wood,  or  with 
a  powdery  white  matter.  It  was  formerly  cele- 
brated for  promoting  the  coalition  of  fractured 
bones,  and  the  formation  of  callus,  which  virtues 
are  not  attributed  to  it  in  the  present  day. 

OSTEO'COPUS.  (From  o^tav,  a  bone,  and 
xon-oj,  uneasiness.)  A  very  violent  fixed  pain  in 
any  part  of  the  bone. 

Osteoge'nica.  (From  os-tov,  a  bone,  and 
ycwaia,  to  beget.)  Medicines  which  promote 
the  generation  of  a  callus. 

OSTEOGENY.  (Osteogenin;  from  o?eo»,  a 
bone,  and  yivua,  generation.)  The  growth  of 
bones.  Hones  are  either  formed  between  mem- 
branes, or  in  the  substance  of  cartilage  ;  and  the 
bony  deposition  is  effected  by  a  determined  action 
of  arteries.  The  secretion  of  bone  takes  place 
in  cartilage  in  the  Ions  bones,  as  those  of  the  arm, 
leg,  &c.  ;  and  betwixt  two  layers  of  membrane, 
as  in  the  bones  of  the  skull,  where  true  cartilage 
is  never  seen.  Often  the  bony  matter  is  formed 
in  distinct  bags,  and  there  it  grows  into  form,  as 
in  the  teeth  ;  for  each  tooth  is  formed  in  its  little 
bag,  which,  by  injection,  can  be  filled  and  co- 
vered with  vessels.  An  artery  of  the  body  can 
assume  this  action,  .ind  deposite  bone,  which  is 
formed  also  where  it  should  not  be,  in  the  ten- 
dons and  in  the  joints,  in  the  great  arteries  and  in 
the  valves,  in  the  flesh  of  the  heart  itself,  or  even 
in  the  soft  and  pulpy  substance  of  the  brain. 

Most  of  the  bones  in  the  fetus  are  merely  car- 
tilage before  the  time  of  birth.  This  cartilage  is 
>ipvpr  liirdenerl  into  bonp.  but  from  the  first  it   is 
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an  organized  mass.  It  has  its  vessels}  which  arf 
at  first  transparent,  but  which  soon  dilate  ;  and 
whenever  the  red  colour  of  the  blood  begins  to 
appear  in  them,  ossification  very  quickly  suc- 
ceeds, the  arteries  being  so  far  enlarged  as  to 
carry  the  coarser  parts  of  the  blood.  The  first 
mark  of  ossification  is  an  artery  which  is  seen 
running  into  the  centre  of  the  jelly  which  is 
formed!  Other  arteries  soon  appear,  and  a  net- 
work of  vessels  is  formed,  and  then  a  centre  of 
ossification  begins,  stretching  its  rays  according 
to  the  length  of  the  bone,  and  then  the  cartilage 
begins  to  grow  opaque,  yellow,  brittle  :  it  will  no 
longer  bend,  and  a  bony  centre  may  easily  bo 
discovered.  Other  points  of  ossification  are  suc- 
cessively formed,  preceded  by  the  appearance  of 
arteries.  The  ossification  follows  the  vessels, 
and  buries  and  hides  those  vessels  by  which  it  is 
formed.  The  vessels  advance  towards  the  end  of 
the  bone,  the  whole  body  of  the  bone  becomes: 
opaque,  and  there  is  left  a  small  vascular  circle, 
only  at  either  end.  The  heads  are  separated 
from  the  body  of  the  bone  by  a  thin  cartilage, 
and  the  vessels  of  the  centre,  extending  still  to- 
wards the  extremities  of  the  bone,  perforate  the 
cartilage,  pass  into  the  head  of  the  bone,  an'! 
then  its  ossification  also  begins,  and  a  small 
nucleus  of  ossification  is  formed  in  its  centre. 
Thus  the  heads  and  the  body  are  at  first  distinct 
bones,  formed  apart,  joined  by  a  cartilage,  and 
not  united  till  the  age  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years. 
Then  the  deposition  of  bone  begins  ;  and  while 
the  bone  is  laid  by  the  arteries,  the  cartilage  is 
conveyed  away  by  the  absorbing  vessels  ;  and 
while  they  convey  away  the  superfluous  carti- 
lage, they  model  the  bone  into  its  due  form, 
shape  out  its  cavities,  rancelli  and  holes,  remove 
the  thinner  parts  of  the  remaining  cartilage,  and 
hardpti  it  into  due  consistence.  The  earth  which 
constitutes  the  hardness  of  bone,  and  all  its  useful 
properties,  is  inorganized,  and  lies  in  the  inter- 
stices of  bone,  where  it  is  made  up  of  gelatinous 
matter  to  give  it  consistence  and  strength,  fur- 
nished with  absorbents  to  keep  it  in  health,  and 
carry  off  its  wasted  parts  ;  and  pervaded  by 
blood-vessels  to  supply  it  with  new  matter. 
During  all  the  process  of  ossification,  the  ab- 
sorbents proportion  their  action  to  the  stimulus 
which  is  applied  to  them  :  they  carry  away  the 
serous  fluid,  when  jelly  is  to  take  its  place  ;  they 
remove  the  jelly  as  the  bone  is  laid;  they  con- 
tinue removing  the  bony  particles  also,  which 
(as  in  a  circle)  the  arteries  continually  renew. 
This  renovation  and  change  of  parts  go  on  even 
in  the  hardest  bones,  so  that  after  a  bone  is  per- 
fectly formed,  its  older  particles  are  confinuallv 
being  removed,  and  new  ones  are  deposited  in 
their  place.  The  bony  particles  are  so  deposited 
in  the  fiat  bones  of  the  skull  as  to  present  a 
radiated  structure,  and  the  vacancies  between 
the  fibres  which  occasion  this  appearance,  are 
found  by  injection  to  be  chiefly  passages  for 
blood-vessels.  As  the  foetus  increases  in  size,  the 
osseous  fibres  increase  in  number,  till  a  lamina 
is  produced  ;  and  as  the  bone  continues  to  grow, 
more  lamina?  are  added,  till  the  more  solid  part 
of  a  bone  is  formed.  The  ossification  which 
begins  in  cartilage  is  considerably  later  than  that 
which  has  its  origin  between  membranes.  The 
generality  of  bones  are  incomplete  until  the  age 
of  puberty,  or  between  the  fifteenth  and  twenti- 
eth years,  and  in  some  few  instances  not  until  a 
later  period.  The  small  bones  of  the  ear,  how- 
ever, are  completely  formed  at  birth. 

OSTEOGRAPHY.  (Osteographia ;  fron. 
o?tov,  a  bone,  and  ypr.foi,  to  describe.)  The  de 
scription  of  the  bones.     See  Bone. 
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OsTEoTtfiHos.  (From  0?tov,  a  Lone,  and 
s.idos,  a  stone.)     See  Osteocolla. 

OSTEOLOGY.  {Osteologia ;  from  o?cov,  a 
bone,  and  \oyos,  a  discourse.)  The  doctrine  of 
the  bones.     See  Bone. 

OSTEOPEDION.  (From  or£0v,  a  bone,  and 
rzais,  fxaibosy  au  infant.)  Lithopadion.  A  term 
given  to  the  mass  of  an  extra-uterine  foetus, 
which  had  become  osseous,  or  of  an  almost  stony 
consistence. 

OSTHEXIA.  (From  os-u><5«,  osseous  or 
bony,  and  c(<?>  habit.)  The  name  in  Good's 
Nosology  of  a  genus  of  diseases.  Class,  Eccri- 
iica ;  Order,  Mesotica.  Osthexy  or  ossific 
diathesis.  It  has  two  species,  Osthexia  in/ wi- 
dens ;  implexa. 

Ostia'rius.  (From  ostium,  a  door.)  The 
pylorus  has  been  so  called. 

Osti'ola.  (Diminutive  of  ostium,  a  door.) 
The  valves  or  gates  of  the  heart. 

OSTIUM.  A  door  or  opening.  Applied  to 
small  foramina  or  openings. 

O'strea.  (From  o-yaKov,  a  shell.)  The  oys- 
ter. The  shell  of  this  rish  is  occasionally  used 
medicinally;  its  virtues  are  similar  to  those  of 
the  carbonate  of  lime.     See  Crcla. 

OSTRU'THIUM.     See  Imperatoria. 

OSY'RIS.  (Osi'flis,  of  Dioscnrides,  which  he 
describes  as  a  small  shrub  with  numerous,  dark, 
tough  branches;  and  Professor  Martyn  conjec- 
tures its  derivation  from  olos,  a  branch.  Some 
take  the  antirrhinum  Unarm  for  the  true  Otyris. ) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  i^.nmean 
system.  Class,  Diana;  Order,  Triandria. 
"Osyrisalba.  Cassiapoelicalobelli ;  Cassia 
latinorum;  Cassia  lignca  vwnspeliensium  ; 
Cassia  monspeliensium.  Poet's  cassia  or  gard- 
robe  ;  Poet's  rosemary.  The  whole  shrub  is  as- 
tringent. It  grows  in  the  southern  parts  of 
Europe. 

OTA'LGIA.  (From  on,  the  ear,  and  aXyos, 
pain.)     The  ear-ache. 

Otenchy'tes.  (From  wtos,  the  genitive  of 
cos,  an  ear,  and  eyx^c,  to  pour  in.)  A  syringe 
for  the  ears. 

Otho'nna.  (From  odovij,  lint :  so  called  from 
the  softness  of  its  leaves.)  A  species  of  celan- 
dine. 

O'tica.  (From  ovs,  the  ear.)  Medicines 
against  diseases  of  the  ear. 

Oti'tes.  (From  ov s,  the  ear.)  An  epithet  of 
the  little  finger,  because  it  is  commonly  made  use 
of  in  scratching  the  ear. 

OTITIS.  (From  ous,  the  ear.)  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  internal  ear.  It  is  known  by  pyrexia, 
and  an  excruciating  and  throbbing  pain  in  the 
internal  ear,  that  is  sometimes  attended  with 
delirium. 

Otopla'tos.  (From  ouj,  the  car.)  A  stink- 
ing ulcer  behind  the  ears. 

OTOPYO'SIS.  (From  ov;,  the  ear,  and  wov, 
pus.)     A  purulent  discharge  from  the  ear. 

OTORRHJE'A.  (From  ou$,  the  ear,  and  pcu>, 
to  flow.)     A  discharge  from  the  ear. 

Ova'le  foramen.     See  Foramen  ovale. 

OVALIS.  Oval.  Some  parts  of  animals  and 
vegetables  receive  this  name  from  being  of  this 
shape  ;  as  foramen  ovale,  centrum  ovale,  folium 
ovale,  receptaculum  ovale. 

OVARIAN.  Ovarial.  Belonging  to  the  ova- 
rium. 

OVA'RIUM.  (Diminutive  of  ovum,  an  egg.) 
The  ovaria  are  two  flat  oval  bodies,  about  one 
inch  in  length,  and  rather  more  than  half  in 
breadth  and  thickness,  suspended  in  the  broad 
ligaments,  about  the  distance  of  one  inch  from  the 
iiterae  behind,  and  a  little  below  the  Fallopian 
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tubes.  To  the  ovaria,  according  to  the  idea  ot 
their  structure  entertained  by  different  anato- 
mists, various  uses  have  been  assigned,  or  the 
purpose  they  answer  has  been  differently  ex- 
plained. Some  have  supposed  that  their  texture 
was  glandular,  and  that  they  secreted  a  fluid 
equivalent  to,  and  similar  to  the  male  semen; 
but  others,  who  have  examined  them  with  more 
care,  isscrt  that  they  are  ovaria  in  the  literal 
acceptation  of  the  term,  and  include  a  number 
of  vesicles,  01  ova,  to  the  amount  of  twenty-two 
of  different  sizes,  joined  to  the  internal  surface 
of  the  ovaria  by  cellular  threads  or  pedicles  ;  and 
that  they  contain  a  fluid  which  has  the  appearance 
of  thin  lymph.  These  vesicles  are,  in  fact,  to 
be  seen  in  the  healthy  ovaria  of  every  young  wo- 
man. They  differ  very  much  in  their  number  in 
differ*  nt  ovaria,  but  are  very  seldom  so  numerous 
as  has  just  been  stated.  All  have  agreed  that 
the  ovaria  prepare  whatever  the  female  supplies 
towards  the  formation  of  the  foetus  ;  and  this  is 
proved  by  the  operation  of  spaying,  which  cou- 
sists  in  the  extirpation  of  the  ovaria,  after  which 
me  .inicnal  not  <m\y  loses  the  power  of  conceiv- 
ing, but  desire  is  for  ever  extinguished.  The 
outer  coat  of  the  ovaria,  together  with  that  of  the 
uterus,  is  given  by  the  peritoneum  ;  and  when- 
ever an  ovum  is  passed  into  the  Fallopian  tube, 
a  fis.-ure  is  observed  at  >he  part  through  which  it 
is  supposed  to  have  been  transferred.  These 
fissures  healing,  leave  small  longitudinal  cicatrices 
on  the  surface,  which  are  said  to  enable  us  to  de- 
termine, whenever  the  ovarium  is  examined,  the 
number  of  times  a  woman  has  conceived.  The 
corpora  ltitea  are  oblong  glandular  bodies  of  a 
yellowish  colour,  found  in  the  ovaria  of  all  ani- 
mals when  pregnant,  and,  according  to  some, 
when  they  aijesalacious.  They  are  said  to  be 
calyces,  frourwluch  the  impregnated  ovum  has 
dropped  ;  and  their  number  is  always  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  conceptions  found  in  the 
uterus.  They  are  largest  and  most  conspicuous 
in  the  early  state  of  pregnancy,  and  remain  for 
some  time  after  delivery,  when  they  gradually 
fade  and  wither  till  they  disappear.  The  corpora 
lutea  are  very  va  cular,  except  at  their  centre, 
which  is  whitish  ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  white 
part  is  a  small  cavity,  from  which  the  impreg- 
nated ovum  is  thought  to  have  immediately  pro- 
ceeded. The  ovaria  are  the  seat  of  a  particular 
kind  of  dropsy,  which  most  commonly  happens 
to  women  at  the  time  of  the  final  cessation  of  the 
menses,  thougli  not  unfrequently  at  a  more  early 
period  of  life.  It  is  of  the  encysted  kind,  the 
fluid  being  sometimes  limpid  and  thin,  and  at 
others  discoloured  and  gelatinous.  In  some 
cases  it  has  been  found  contained  in  one  cyst, 
often  in  several  ;  and  in  others  the  whole  tume- 
faction has  been  composed  of  hydatids  not  larger 
than  grapes.  The  ovaria  are  also  subject,  espe- 
cially a  short  time  after  delivery,  to  inflammation, 
terminating  in  suppuration,  and  to  scirrhous  and 
cancerous  diseases,  with  considerable  enlarge- 
ment. In  the  former  state,  they  generally  ad- 
heie  to  some  adjoining  part,  as  the  uterus,  rec- 
tum, bladder,  or  external  integuments,  and  the 
matter  is  discharged  from  the  vagina,  by  stool, 
by  urine,  or  by  an  external  abscess  of  the  inte- 
guments of  the  abdomen. 

OVATUS.  Ovate.  Leaves,  petals,  seeds,  &c. 
arc  so  railed  when  of  the  'shape  of  an  egg,  cut 
lengthwise,  the  base  being  rounded,  and  broader 
than  the  extremity,  a  very  common  form  of 
leaves  ;  .as  in  Vinca  major,  and  Urtica  pilulifera, 
and  the  petals  of  the  Allium  flavum,  and  Narcis- 
sus pseudo-narcissus  ;  the  receptacle  of  the  Om- 
phalea,  and  seeds  of  the  Quen 
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OVIDUCT.  (Oviductus ;  from  ovum,  an  egg, 
and  ductus,  a  canal.  The  duct  or  canal  through 
which  the  ovum,  or  egg,  passes.  In  the  human 
species,  the  Fallopian  tube  is  so  called,  which 
runs  from  the  ovary  to  the  bottom  of  the  womb. 

OVIPAROUS.  (From  ovum,  an  egg,  and 
pario,  to  bring  forth.)  Animals  which  exclude 
their  young  in  the  egg,  which  are  afterwards 
batched. 

Ovo'rum  test-E.  Egg-shells.  A  testaceous 
absorbent. 

OVULUM.    A  little  egg.     See  Ovum. 

O'VUM.     1.  An  egg.     See  Egg. 

2.  The  vesicles  in  the  ovarium  of  females  are 
called  the  ova,  or  ovula.  When  fecundation  takes 
place  in  one  or  more  of  these,  they  pass,  after  a 
short  time,  along  the  Fallopian  tube  into  the 
uterus. 

"  Development  of  the  ovum  in  the  uterus. — 
The  ovum,  in  the  first  moments  of  its  abode  in 
the  uterus,  is  free  and  unattached  ;  its  volume  is 
nearly  that  which  it  had  in  quitting  the  ovarium  ; 
but,  in  the  course  of  the  second  month,  its  dimen- 
sions increase,  it  becomes  covered  with  filaments 
of  about  a  line  in  length,  which  ramify  in  the 
manner  of  blood-vessels,  and  are  implanted  into 
the  decidua.  In  the  third  month  they  are  seen 
only  on  one  side  of  the  ovum,  the  others  have 
nearly  disappeared  ;  but  those  which  remain  have 
acquired  a  greater  extent,  thickness,  and  consis- 
tence, and  are  more  deeply  implanted  into  the  de- 
ciduous membrane ;  taken  together,  they  form 
the  placenta.  The  ovum,  in  the  rest  of  its  sur- 
face, presents  only  a  soft  flocculent  layer  called 
decidua  reflexa.  The  o>um  continues  to  increase 
until  the  end  of  pregnancy,  in  which  its  volume 
is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  uterus  ;  but  its 
etructure  suffers  important  changes  which  we  will 
examine. 

At  first  its  two  membranes  have  yielded  to  its 
enlargement,  whilst  becoming  thicker  or  more 
resisting:  the  exterior  is  called  chorion^;  the 
other  amnion.  The  liquid  contained  by  the  lat- 
ter augments  in  proportion  to  the  volume  of  the 
ovum.  In  the  second  month  of  pregnancy  there 
exists  also  a  certain  quantity  of  liquid  between 
the  chorion  and  amnion,  but  it  disappears  during 
the  third  month. 

Up  to  the  end  of  the  third  week,  the  ovum  pre- 
sents nothing  indicative  of  the  presence  of  the 
germ ;  the  contained  liquid  is  transparent,  and 
partly  coagulable  as  bclore.  At  this  period  there 
is  seen,  on  the  side  where  the  ovum  adheres  to  the 
uterus,  something  slightly  opaque,  gelatinous,  all 
the  parts  of  which  appear  homogeneous ;  in  a 
short  time,  certain  points  become  opaque,  two 
distinct  vesicles  are  formed,  nearly  equal  in 
volume,  and  united  by  a  pedicle,  one  of  which 
adheres  to  the  amnion  by  a  small  filament.  Al- 
most at  the  same  time  a  red  spot  is  seen  in  the 
midst  of  this  last,  from  which  yellowish  filaments 
are  seen  to  take  their  rise  :  this  is  the  heart,  and 
the  principal  sanguiferous  vessels.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  month,  the  head  is  very  visi- 
ble, the  eyes  form  two  black  points,  very  large  in 
proportion  to  the  volume  of  the  head  ;  small 
openings  indicate  the  place  of  the  ears  and  nos- 
trils ;  the  mouth,  at  first  very  large,  is  contracted 
afterwards  by  the  development  ot  the  lips,  which 
happens  about  the  sixtieth  day,  with  that  of  the 
em,  nose,  extremities,  &c. 

The  development  of  all  the  principal  organs 
happens  successively  until  about  the  middle  of 
the  fourth  month ;  then  the  state  of  the  embryo 
ceases,  and  that  of  the  fcetus  begins,  which  is 
continued  till  the  termination  of  pregnancy.     All 


during  this  time,  and  draw  towards  the  lonu 
which  they  must  present  after  birth.  Before  the 
sixth  m.>nth,  the  lungs  are  very  small,  the  heart 
large,  but  its  four  cavities  are  confounded,  or  at 
least  difficult  to  distinguish  :  the  liver  is  large, 
and  occupies  a  great  part  ot  the  abdomen  ;  the 
gall-bladder  is  not  full  oi  bile,  but  o:  a  colourless 
fluid  not  bitter ;  the  small  intestine,  in  its  lower 
part,  contains  a  yellowish  matter,  in  small  quan- 
tity, called  meconium ;  t!  testicles  are  placed 
upon  the  sides  ot  the  superior  iumbar  vertebrae; 
the  ovariaoecepy  the  same  position.  At  the  end 
of  the  seventh  i.ioulh,  the  lungs  assume  a  reddish 
tint  which  they  had  not  before  ;  the  cavities  of 
the  heart  become  distinct ;  the  liver  preserves 
its  larire  dimensions,  but  removes  a  little  from 
the  umbilicus  ;  the  bile  shows  itself  m  the  gall- 
bladder ;  the  meconium  is  more  abundant,  and 
descends  lower  in  the  great  intestine  ;  the  ovaria. 
tend  to  the  pelvis,  the  testich  s  ire  directed  to  ihe 
inguinal  rings.  At  tins  period  iht  loetu.s  is  capa- 
ble of  life,  that  is,  it  could  live  and  brtathe  if 
expelled  from  the  uterus.  Every  thing  becomes 
more  perfect  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  months.  We 
cannot  here  follow  the  interesting  details  ot  this 
increase  ot  the  organs  ;  they  belong  to  anatomy  : 
we  shall  consider  the  physiological  phenomena 
that  relate  to  them. 

Functions  of  the  ovum,  and  of  the  fcetus. — 
The  ovum  begins  to  grow  as  soon  as  it  arrives 
in  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  ;  its  surface  is  covered 
with  asperities  that  are  quickly  transformed  into 
sanguiferous  vessels  :  there  is  then  life  in  the 
ovum.  But  we  have  no  idea  of  this  mode  of  ex- 
istence ;  probably  the  surface  of  the  ovum  ab- 
sorbs tbe  fluids  with  which  it  is  in  contact,  and 
these,  after  having  undergone  a  particular  elabo- 
ration by  the  membranes,  are  afterwards  poured 
into  the  cavity  of  the  amnion. 

What  was  the  germ  before  its  appearance  ? 
Did  it  exist,  01  was  it  formed  at  that  instant  ? 
Does  the  little  almost  opaque  mass  that  composes 
it  contain  the  ruJiments  of  all  the  organs  of  the 
foetus  and  the  adult,  or  are  these  created  the  in- 
stant they  begin  to  show  themselves  ?  What  can 
be  the  nature  of  a  nutrition  so  complicated,  so 
important,  performed  without  vessels,  nerves,  or 
apparent  circulation  ?  How  does  the  h^art  move 
before  the  appearance  of  the  nervous  system  ? 
Whence  comes  the  yellow  blood  that  it  contains 
at  first  ?  &c.  &c.  No  reply  can  be  given  to  any 
of  these  questions  in  the  present  state  of  science. 

We  know  very  little  of  what  happens  in  the 
embryo,  whose  organs  are  only  yet  rndelj  de- 
lineated ;  nevertheless,  there  is  a  kind  of  circula- 
tion recognised.  The  heart  sends  blood  into  the 
large  vessels,  and  into  the  rudimentary  placenta  ; 
probably  blood  returns  to  the  heart  by  veins,  &c. 
— But  when  the  new  being  has  reached  the  foetal 
state,  as  most  of  the  organs  are  very  apparent, 
then  it  is  possible  to  recognise  some  of  the  func- 
tions peculiar  to  that  state. 

The  circulation  is  the  best  known  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  foetus  :  it  is  more  complicated  than 
that  of  the  adult,  and  is  performed  in  a  manner 
quite  diffei  tilt. 

In  the  first  place,  it  cannot  be  divided  into  ve- 
nous and  arterial ;  for  the  foetal  blood  has  sensibly 
every  where  the  same  appearance,  that  is,  a 
brownish  red  tint :  in  ether  respects,  it  is  much 
the  same  as  the  blood  of  tl  e  adult ;  it  coagulates, 
separates  into  clot  and  terum,  &c.  I  do  not 
know  why  some  learned  chemists  have  believed 
that  it  does  not  contain  fibrin. 

The  placenta  is  the  most  singular  and  one  of 
the  most  important  organs  of  the  circulation  of 
the  foetus  ;  it  succeeds  to  those  filaments  which 
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ftover  the  ovum  during  the  first  months  of  preg- 
nancy. Very  small  at  first,  it  soon  acquires  a 
considerable  size.  It  adheres,  by  its  exterior 
surface,  to  the  uterus,  pn  sents  irregular  furrows, 
which  indicate  its  division  into  several  lubes  or 
cotyledons,  the  number  and  form  of  which  are 
not  determined.  Its  foetal  surface  is  covered  by 
the  chorion  and  amnion,  except  at  its  centre,  into 
which  the  umbilical  cord  is  inserted.  Its  paren- 
chyma is  formed  of  sanguiferous  vessels,  divided 
and  subdivided.  They  belong  to  the  divisions  of 
the  umbilical  arteries,  and  to  the  radicles  of  the 
vein  of  the  same  name.  The  vessels  of  one  lobe 
do  not  communicate  with  those  of  the  adjoining 
lobes  ;  but  those  of  the  same  cotyledon  anasto- 
mose frequently,  for  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to 
make  injections  pass  from  one  to  another. 

The  umbilical  i  ord  extends  from  near  the  cen- 
tre of  the  placenta  to  the  umbilicus  ot  the  child  ; 
its  length  is  often  near  two  feet  ;  it  is  formed  by 
the  two  umbilical  arteries  and  the  vein,  connect- 
ed by  a  very  close  cellular  tissue,  and  it  is  cover- 
ed by  the  two  membranes  of  the  ovum. 

In  the  first  months  of  pregnancy,  a  vesicle, 
which  receives  small  vessels,  being  a  prolonga- 
tion of  the  mesenteric  artery  and  the  me- 
vein,  is  found  in  the  body  of  the  cord,  bel 
the  chorion  and  the  amnion,  near  the  umbili  us. 
This  vesicle  is  not  analogous  to  the  altanlctd  ,  it 
represents  the  membranes  of  the  yolk  of  birds 
and  reptiles,  and  the  umbilical  vesicle  of  the 
mammalia.  It  contains  a  yellowish  fluid  which 
seems  to  be  absorbed  by  the  veins  of  its  parietes. 

The  umbilical  vein,  arising  from  the  placenta, 
and  then  arriving  at  the  umoilicus,  enters  the  ab- 
domen, and  reaches  the  inferior  surface  of  the 
liver ;  there  it  divides  into  two  large  branches, 
one  of  which  is  distributed  to  the  liver,  along 
with  the  vena  porta,  whilst  the  other  soon  ter- 
minates in  the  vena  cava  under  the  name  of 
ductus-  venoms.  This  vein  has  two  valves,  one 
at  the  place  of  its  bifurcation,  and  the  other  at 
the  junction  with  the  vena  cava. 

The  heart  and  the  large  vessels  of  the  foetus 
capable  of  life,  are  very  different  from  what  they 
become  after  birth  ;  the  valve  of  the  vena  cava  is 
large;  the  partition  of  the  auricles  presents  a 
large  opening  provided  with  a  semilunar  valve, 
called/oramert  ovale.  The  pulmonary  artery, 
after  having  sent  two  small  branches  to  the  lungs, 
terminates  almost  immediately  in  the  aorta,  in 
the  concave  aspect  of  the  arch  ;  it  is  called  in 
this  place  ductus  arteriosus. 

The  last  character  proper  to  the  circulating 
organs  of  the  foetus,  is  the  existence  of  the  um- 
bilical arteries,  which  arise  from  the  internal 
iliacs,  arc  directed  over  the  sides  of  the  bladder, 
attach  themselves  to  the  urachus,  pass  out  of 
the  abdomen  by  the  umbilicus,  and  go  to  the  pla- 
centa, where  they  are  distributed  as  has  been 
mentioned  above. 

According  to  this  disposition  of  the  circulating 
apparatus  ot  the  foetus,  it  is  evident  that  the  mo- 
tion of  the  blood  ought  to  be  different  in  it  from 
that  in  the  adult.  It  we  suppose  that  the  blood 
sets  out  from  the  placenta,  it  evidently  passes 
through  the  umbilical  vein  as  far  as  the  liver; 
there,  one  part  of  the  blood  passes  into  the  liver, 
and  the  other  into  the  vena  cava  ;  these  two  di- 
rections carry  it  to  the  heart  by  .e  inferior  vena 
cava  ;  being  arrived  at  this  organ,  it  penetrates 
into  the  right  auricle,  and  into  the  left  by  the 
foramen  ovale,  at  the  instant  in  which  the  auri- 
cles are  dilated.  At  this  instant,  the  blood  of  the 
inferior  vena  cava  is  inevitably  mixed  .v  ith  that 
of  the  superior.  How,  indeed,  could  two  liquids 
of  the  same  nature,  or  nearly  so,  remain  isolated 
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in  a  cavity  in  which  they  arrive  at  the  same  1  ml,.  , 
and  which  contracts  to  expel  thera.  I  am  not 
ignorant  that  Sebatier,  in  his  excellent  Treatise 
oh  the  Circulation  of  the  Fatus,  has  maintained 
the  contrary,  but  his  arguments  do  not  change 
my  opinion  in  this  respect.  However  it  may  be, 
the  contraction  of  the  auricles  succeeds  their  di- 
latation ;  the  blood  is  thrown  into  the  two  ven- 
tricles the  instant  they  dilate ;  these,  in  their 
turn,  contract,  and  drive  out  the  blood,  the  left 
into  the  aorta,  and  the  right  into  the  pulmonary 
artery  ;  but  as  this  artery  terminates  in  the  aorta, 
it  is  clear  that  all  .he  blood  of  the  two  ventricles 
passes  into  the  aorta,  except  a  very  small  portion 
that  goes  to  the  lungs.  Under  the  influence  of 
these  two  agents  of  impulsion,  the  blood  is  made 
to  flow  through  all  the  divisions  of  the  aorta,  and 
returns  to  the  heart  by  the  venae  cava;.  Lastly, 
it  is  carried  to  the  placenta  by  the  umbilical  ar- 
teries, and  returns  to  the  foetus  by  the  vein  of  the 
chord. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  the  use  of  a  foramen 
ovale,  and  the  ductus  arteriosus  :  the  left  auricle, 
receiving  little  or  no  blood  from  the  lungs,  could 
not  furnish  any  to  the  left  ventricle  if  it  did  not 
receive  it  from  the  opening  in  the  partition  of  the 
auricles.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lungs  having 
no  functions  to  fulfil,  if  all  the  blood  of  the  pul- 
monary artery  were  distributed  in  them,  the  im- 
pulsive force  of  the  right  ventricle  would  have  been 
vainly  consumed  ;  whilst,  by  means  of  the  ductus 
arteriosus,  the  force  of  both  ventricles  is  em- 
ployed to  move  the  blood  of  the  aorta;  without 
the  joint  action  of  both  ventricles,  probably  the 
blood  could  not  have  n  ached  the  placenta,  and 
returned  again  to  the  heart. 

The  motions  of  the  heart  arc  very  rapid  in  the 
foetus  ;  they  generally  exceed  120  in  a  minute  • 
the  circulation  possesses  necessarily  a  propor- 
tionate rapidity. 

A  delicate  question  now  presents  itself  for  ex- 
amination. What  are  the  relations  of  the  circu-  • 
lation  ot  the  mother  with  that  of  the  foetus  ?  In 
order  to  arrive  at  some  precise  notion  on  this 
point,  the  mode  of  junction  of  the  uterus  and  pla- 
centa must  first  be  examined. 

Anatomists  differ  in  this  respect.  It  was  long 
believed  that  the  uterine  arteries  anastomosed 
directly  with  the  radicles  of  the  umbilical  vein, 
and  that  the  last  divisions  of  the  arteries  of  the 
placenta  opened  into  the  veins  of  the  uterus  ; 
but  ihe  acknowledged  impossibility  of  making 
matters  injected  into  the  uterine  veins  pass  into  tlie 
umbilical  v.  ins,  and  reciprocally  to  cause  liquid 
matters  injected  into  the  umbilical  arteries  to 
reach  the  veins  of  the  uterus,  caused  this  idea 
to  be  renounced  It  is  at  present  generally  admit- 
ted, that  the  vessels  of  the  placenta  and  those  of 
the  uterus  do  not  anastomose. 

Notwithstanding  the  high  authority  of  Boer- 
haave,  it  cannot  be  admitted  that  the  foetus  con- 
tinually swallows  the  water  of  the  amnion,  and 
digests  it  for  its  nourishment.  Its  stomach,  in- 
deed, contains  a  viscid  matter  in  considerable 
quantity  ;  but  it  has  no  resemblance  to  the  liquor 
amnii ;  it  is  very  acid  and  gelatinous  ;  towards 
the  pylorus,  it  is  somewhat  grey,  and  opaque ;  it 
appears  to  be  converted  into  chyme  in  the  sto- 
mach, in  order  to  pass  into  the  small  intestine, 
where ,  after  having  been  acted  upon  by  the  bile, 
and  perhaps  by  the  pancreatic  juice,  it  furnishes 
a  peculiar  chyle.  The  remainder  descends 
afterwards  into  the  large  intestine,  where  it  forms 
the  meconium,  which  is  evidently  the  result  ol 
digestion  during  gestation.  Whei  ce  does  the 
digested  matter  come  ?  It  is  probably  secreted 
by  the  stomach  itself,  or  descends  from  the  a-^~ 
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puagus;  thero  is  nothing,  however,  to  prevent 
the  foetus  from  swallowing,  in  certain  cases,  a  few 
mouthfuls  of  the  liquor  amnii ;  and  this  seems 
to  be  proved  by  certain  hairs,  like  those  of  the 
Mkin,  being  found  in  the  meconium.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  remark,  that  the  meconium  is  a  substance 
containing  very  little  azote.  Nothing  is  yet 
known  regarding  the  use  of  this  digestion  ol  the 
fetus  ;  it  is  probably  not  essential  to  its  growth, 
hince  infants  have  been  burn  without  a  stomach, 
or  any  thing  similar.  Some  persons  say  they 
have  seen  chyle  in  the  thoracic  duct  of  the  former. 

Exhalations  seem  to  take  place  in  the  foetus  ; 
for  all  its  surtaces  are  lubricated  ne  irly  in  the 
(same  manner  as  afterwards  ;  fai  is  in  aumdance; 
the  humours  of  the  eye  exist ;  cutaneous  tran- 
spiration very  probably  uke>  place  also,  and  n.ixes 
continually  with  the  liquor  amnii.  VVitii  regard 
to  this  last  liquor,  it  is  difficult  to  saj  whence  it 
derives  its  origin  u»  sanguiferous  vessels  appear 
to  be  directed  to  the  ammon,  ana  i»  nevertheless 
probabi.  that  this  membrane  is  ns  secreting  organ. 

The  cutaneous  andimicouslollic.es  an  devel- 
oped, and  seem  toposs'  ss  an  energetic  action,  es- 
pecially from  the  seventh  month  ;  the  skin  is  then 
covered  by  a  pretty  thick  layer  of  tattj  matter, 
secreted  by  the  lollicles:  several  authors  have 
improperly  considered  it  as  a  deposite  oi  tin  liquor 
amnii.  The  mucus  is  also  abundant  in  the  two 
last  months  of  gestation. 

All  the  glands  employed  in  digestion  have  a 
considerable  volume,   and  seem  to   possess  some 

activity;  the  actii i  others  is  little  known. 

It  is  not  known,  toi  es  ople,  whether  the  kid- 
neys form  urine,  ei  whether  tins  ri.iid  is  iujected 
by  the  urethra  into  the  cavity  of  the  amnion. 
The  testicles  and  mammas  seem  to  form  *  Hind 
that  resembles  neither  milk  nor  semen,  ..nd  which 
is  found  in  the  vesicuta  geminates  and  lactiferous 
canals. 

What  can  be  said  about  the  nutrition  of  the 
foetus?  Physiological  works  contain  only  vague 
conjectures  on  ihis  point ,  it  appears  certain  that 
the  placenta  draws  from  the  mot  her  the  materials 
necessary  for  the  development  ol  the  organs,  but 
what  these  materials  are,  or  h  •  w  they  are  due.,  ted, 
we  do  not  know.'' — Mugendies  Physiology. 

Ovum  philosophicum  Ovum  chymxeum. 
A  glass  body  round  like  ai 

Ovum  roffum.  Anobsolete  alcliemistic  term 
used  in  the  transmutation  of  metals. 

Ox-eye-daisy.  See  Chrysanthemum  leucan- 
themum. 

Ox's  tongue.     See  Picris  echiodes. 

OXALATE.  Oxalas  A  sait  formed  by  the 
combination  ol  the  oxalic  acid  with  a  saliliable 
basis  ;  thus,  oxalate  of  ammonia. 

OXALIC  ACID.  Acidum oxalicum.  "This 
acid,  which  abounds  in  wood-sorrel,  and  which, 
combined  with  a  small  portion  01  potassa,  as  it 
exists  in  that  plant,  has  been  sold  under  the  name 
of  salt  of  lemons,  to  be  used  as  a  substitute  for 
the  juice  of  that  fruit,  particularly  for  discharg- 
ing ink-spots  and  iron-moulds,  was  long  supposed 
to  be  analogous  to  that  of  tartar.  In  the  year 
1776,  however,  Bergman  discovered  that  a  pow- 
erful acid  might  be  extracted  from  sugar  by  means 
of  the  nitric  ;  and  a  few  years  afterwards  ischeele 
found  this  to  be  identical  with  the  acid  existing 
naturally  in  sorrel.  Hence  the  acid  began  to  be 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  saccharine,  but  has 
since  been  known  in  the  new  nomenclature  by 
that  of  oxalic. 

It  may  be  obtained,  readily  and  economically 
from  sugar  in  the  following  way  :  To  six  ounces 
of  nitric  acid  in  a  stoppered  retort,  to  which  a 
Jiirge  receiver  is  luted,  ndd,  by  degrees,  one  ounce 
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of  lump  sugar  coarsely  powdered.  A  gentle 
heat  may  be  applied  during  the  solution,  and  ni- 
tric oxide  will  be  evolved  in  abundance.  When 
the  whole  ol  the  sugar  is  dissolved,  distil  off  a 
part  of  the  acid,  till  what  remains  in  the  retort  ha9 
a  syru  y  consistence,  and  this  will  form  regular 
crystals,  amounting  to  58  parts  from  ICO  of  sugar. 
These  crystals  must  be  dissolved  in  water,  re- 
crystallised,  and  dr.ed  on  blotting  paper. 

Oxalic  acid  crystallises  in  quadrilateral  prisms, 
the  sides  of  wmch  are  alternately  broad  and  nar- 
row, and  summits  dihedral  ;  or,  if  crystallised 
rapidly,  in  small  irregular  needles.  They  arc 
efflorescent  in  dry  air,  but  attract  a  little  hu- 
midity it  it  be  damp  ;  are  soluble  in  one  part  of 
hot  ;.nd  two  of  cold  water  ,  and  are  decomposa- 
ble by  <x  red  heal,  leaving  a  small  quantity  of 
coaly  residuum.  100  parts  of  alkohol  lake  up 
near  o6  at  a  boiling  heat,  but  not  above  40  cold. 
Then  acidity  is  so  great,  that  when  dissolved  in 
36u0  times  their  weight  of  water,  the  solution 
reddtus  litmus  paper,  and  is  perceptibly  acid  to 
the  taste. 

Tin  oxalic  acid  is  a  good  test  lor  detecting  lime, 
which  it  separates  from  all  the  other  acids,  uniess 
they  a  r  present  in  excess.  It  has  likewise  a 
gii  uier  affinity  tor  lime  than  lor  any  other  of  the 
bases,  aud  lorms  with  it  apulverul-  nt  insoluble 
salt,  mt  decomposable  except  by  fire,  and 
turning  syrup  ot  violets  green. 

Oxalic  acid  acts  as  a  violent  poison  when  swal- 
lowed in  th<  quantity  ot  S  or  3diachnis  ;  and  se- 
veral fatal  accidents  have  lately  occunei!  in  Lon- 
don, in  consequence  ol  its  being  improperly 
told  instead  of  Epsom  salts.  Its  vulgar  name  of 
salts,  under  which  the  acid  is  bought  for  the  pur- 
pose of  .whitening  boot-tops,  occasions  these  la- 
mentable mistakes.  But  the  powerfully  acid  taste 
of  the  latter  substance,  joined  to  its  prismatic 
or  needle-formed  crystallisation,  are  sufficient  to 
distinguish  it  from  every  thing  else.  The  imme- 
diate rejection  from  the  stomach  of  this  acid  by 
an  emetic,  aided  by  copious  draughts  of  warm 
water  containing  bicarbonate  of  potassa,  or  soda, 
chalk,  or  carbonate  of  magnesia,  are  ihe  proper 
remedies. 

With  barytes  it  forms  an  insoluble  salt  ;  but 
this  sail  will  dissolve  in  water  acidulated  with 
oxalic  acid  and  afford  angular  crystals  i  cw- 
ever,  we  attempt  to  dissolve  these  crystals  in  boil- 
ing water,  the  excess  of  acid  will  unite  with  the 
water,  and  leave  the  oxalate,  which  will  be  pre- 
cipitated. 

The  oxalate  of  strontian  too  is  a  nearly  insolu- 
ble compound. 

Oxalate  of  magnesia  too  is  insoluble,  unless 
the  acid  be  in  excess. 

The  oxalate  of  potassa  exists  in  two  states, 
that  of  a  neutrai  salt,  and  that  of  an  acidule. 
The  latter  is  generally  obtained  from  the  juice 
of  the  leaves  ol  the  oxahs  acetosella,  wood-soirel, 
or  rumex  acetosa,  common  sorrel.  The  express- 
ed juice,  btmg  diluted  with  water,  should  be  set 
by  lor  a  lew  days,  till  the  teculeut  parts  have  sub- 
sided, and  the  supernatant  fluid  is  become  clear ; 
or  it  may  be  clarified,  when  expiessed,  with  the 
whites  of  eggs.  It  is  then  to  be  strained  off, 
evaporated  to  a  pellicle,  and  set  in  a  cool  place 
to  crystallise.  The  lirst  product  of  crystals  being 
taken  out,  the  liquor  may  be  lurther  evaporated, 
and  crystallised  ;  and  the  same  process  repeated 
till  no  more  can  be  obtained.  In  this  way  Schlc- 
reth  inlorms  us  about  nine  drachms  of  crystals 
may  be  obtained  from  two  pounds  of  juice,  which 
are  generally  afforded  by  ten  pounds  oi  wood- 
sorrel.  Savary  however  says,  that  ten  parts  of 
wood-sorrel  in  full  vegetation  yield  live  parts  ot 
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juice,  which  give  little  more  than  a  two-hundredth 
of  tolerably  pure  salt.  He  boiled  down  the  juice, 
however,  in  the  first  instance,  without  clarifying 
it ;  and  was  obliged  repeatedly  to  dissolve  and 
recrystallise  the  salt  to  obtain  it  white. 

This  salt  is  in  small,  white,  needley,  or  lamel- 
lar crystals,  not  alterable  in  the  air.  It  unites 
with  barytes,  magnesia,  soda,  ammonia,  and  most 
of  thi  metallic  oxides,  into  triple  salts.  Yet  its 
solution  precipitates  the  nitric  solutions  of  mer- 
cury wd  silver  in  the  state  ot  insoluble  oxalates 
of  these  metals,  the  nitric  acid  in  this  ase  com- 
bining with  the  potassa.  It  attacks  iron,  lead, 
tin,  zinc,  and  antimony. 

This  salt,  beside  its  use  in  taking  out  ink  spots, 
and  as  a  test  of  lime,  fiirms  with  sugar  and  water 
a  pleasant  cooling  beverage  ;  and,  according  to 
Berthollet,  it  possesses  considerable  powers  as  an 
antiseptic. 

The  neutral  oxalate  of  potassa  is  vi  ry  soluble, 
and  assumes  a  gelatinous  form,  but  may  be  brought 
to  crystallise  in  hexahedral  prisms  with  dihedral 
summits,  by  adding  more  potassa  to  the  liquor 
than  is  sufficient  to  saturate  the  acid. 

Oxalate  of  soda  likewise  exists  in  two  different 
states,  those  of  an  acidulous  -nil  a  neutral  salt, 
which  in  their  properties  art  analogous  to  those 
of  pot 

The  acidulous  oxalate  of  ammonia  is  crystal- 
lisable,  not  very  soluble,  and  capable,  like  the 
preceding  acidules,  of  combining  with  other  bases, 
so  as  to  form  triple  salts.  Hut  if  the  acid  be 
saturated  with  ammonia,  we  obtain  a  neutral  ox- 
alate, which  on  evaporation  yields  very  fine 
crystals  in  tetrahedral  prisms  with  dihedral  sum- 
mits, one  ol  the  planes  of  which  cuts  off  three 
sides  of  the  prism.  This  salt  is  decomposable 
by  fire,  which  raises  from  it  carbonate  of  ammo- 
nia, and  leaves  only  some  slight  traces  of  a  coaly 
residuum.  Lime,  barytes,  and  strontian,  unite 
with  its  acid,  and  the  ammonia  flies  off  in  the 
form  of  gas. 

The  oxalic  acid  readily  dissolves  alumina,  and 
the  solution  gives,  on  evaporation,  a  yellowish 
transparent  mass,  sweet  an:  i  little  astringen'  to 
the  taste,  deliquescent,  and  reddening  tincture  of 
litmus,  but  Jiot  syrup  of  violets.  This  salt  swells 
up  in  the  fire,  loses  its  acid,  and  leaves  the  alu- 
mina a  little  coloured." 

OX'ALIS.  (From  ofuj,  sharp :  so  called 
from  the  sharpness  of  its  juice.)  The  name  of 
a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Liunaean  system.  Class, 
Decandria;  Order,  Ptntagynia.    Wood-sorrel. 

Oxalis  acetosella.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  wood-sorrel.  Lujula  ;  Alieluga.  Oxalis 
—foliis  ternatis,  scapo  unifluro,  fore  albo,  cap- 
sulis  pentagons  elasticis,  radice  xquamoso-ar- 
ticulata,  ol  Linnaeus.  This  plant  grows  wild  in 
the  woods,  and  flowers  in  April  and  May.  The 
leaves  are  shaped  like  a  heart,  standing  three  to- 
gether on  one  stalk.  The  acetosella  is  totally  in- 
odorous, but  has  a  grateful  acid  taste,  on  which 
account  it  is  used  in  sallads.  Its  taste  is  more 
agreeable  than  the  common  sorrel,  and  approach- 
es nearly  to  that  of  the  juice  of  lemons,  or  the 
acid  of  tartar,  with  which  it  corresponds  in  a 
great  measure  in  its  medical  effects,  being  esteem- 
ed refrigerant,  antiscorbutic  and  diuretic.  It  is 
recommended  by  Bergius,  in  inflatniuatory, 
bilious,  and  putrid  fevers.  The  principal  use, 
however,  of  the  acetosella,  is  to- allay  inordinate 
heat,  and  to  quench  thirst ;  for  this  purpose,  a 
pleasant  whey  may  be  formed  by  boiling  the  plant 
in  milk,  which  under  certain  circumstances  may 
be  preferable  to  the  conserve  directed  by  the 
London  College,  though  an  extremely  grateful 
and  useful  medicine.    'Manv  have  employed  the 
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root  of  Lujula,  probably  on  account  of  its  beau- 
tiful red  colour  rather  than  for  its  superior  effica- 
cy. A  salt  is  prepared  from  this  plant,  known 
by  the  name  of  essential  salt  of  lemons,  which  is 
an  acidulous  oxalate  of  potassa,  and  commonly 
used  for  taking  ink-stains  out  of  linen.  What  is 
sold  under  the  name  of  essential  salt  of  lemons  in 
this  country,  is  said  by  some  to  consist  of  cream 
of  tartar,  with  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity 
of  sulphuric  acid.  The  leaves  of  wood-sorrel 
when  employed  externally  in  the  form  of  poul- 
tices, are  powerful  suppurants,  particularly  in  in- 
dolent scrofulous  humours. 

Oxa'lme.  (From  ofus,  sharp,  and  aXj,  salt.) 
A  mixture  of  vinegar  and  salt. 

Oxid.     See  Oxide. 

OXIDATION.  The  process  of  converting 
metals  and  other  substances  into  oxides,  by  com- 
bining with  them  a  certain  portion  of  oxygen. 
It  differs  from  acidification  in  the  addition -of 
oxygen  not  being  sufficient  to  form  an  acid  with 
the  substance  oxid«d. 

OXIDE.  ( Oxydum,  i.  n.  ;  formed  of  oxygen, 
with  the  terminal  ide.  See  Ide.)  Oxyd.  Oxid. 
Oxyde.  A  substance  combined  with  oxygen 
without  being  in  the  state  of  an  acid.  Many 
substances  are  susceptible  of  several  stages  of 
oxidisement,  on  which  account  chemists  have 
employed  various  terms  to  express  the  charac- 
teristic distinctions  of  the  several  oxides.  The 
specific  name  is  often  derived  from  some  external 
character,  chiefly  the  colour  ;  thus  we  have  the 
black  and  red  oxides  of  iron,  and  of  mercury : 
the  white  oxide  of  zinc  :  but  in  most  instances 
the  denominations  proposed  by  Dr.  Thompson 
are  adopted.  When  there  are  several  oxides  of 
the  same  substance,  he  proposes  the  terms  pro- 
toxide, dentoxyde,  tritoxyde,  signifying  the  first, 
second,  and  third  stage  of  oxidisement.  Or  if 
two  oxides  only  are  known,  he  proposes  the  ap- 
pellation of  protoxyde  for  that  at  the  minimum, 
and  of  peroxyde  for  that  at  the  maximum  of  oxi- 
dation. The  compounds  of  oxides  and  water  in 
which  the  water  exists  in  a  condensed  state,  are 
termed  hydrates,  or  hydroxures. 

Oxide  of  carbon,  gaseous.  See  Carbon  ga- 
seous oxide  of. 

Oxide,  nitric.     See  Nitrogen. 

Oxide,  nitrous.     See  Nitrogen. 

OXYCA'NTHA.  (From  ofrj,  sharp,  and 
aKavBa,  a  thorn :  so  called  from  the  acidity  of  its 
fruit.)     The  barberry. 

Oxycantha  galeni.     See  Berberis. 

OXYCE'DRUS.  (Fromofu,  acutely,  and  ki- 
Ipoi,  a  cedar :  so  called  from  the  sharp  termina- 
tion of  its  leaves.)     1.  A  kind  of  cedar. 

2.  Spanish  juniper,  a  species  of  juniper  us. 

OXYCO'CCOS.  (Prom  ofv?,  acid,  and  kokkoc, 
a  berry  :  so  named  from  its  acidity.)  See  Vac- 
cinium  oxycoccos. 

OXY'CRATUM.  (From  ofa,  acid,  and  «- 
pavvvfii,  to  mix.)  Oxycrates.  Vinegar  mixed 
with  such  a  portion  of  water  as  is  required,  and 
rendered  still  milder  by  the  addition  of  a  little 
honey. 

Oxycro'ceum  emplastrum.  (From  oft?, 
acid,  and  KpoKos,  crocus,  saffron.)  A  plaster  in 
which  there  is  much  saffron,  but  no  vinegar  neces- 
sary, unless  in  dissolving  some  gums. 

Oxyd.     See  Oxide. 

Oxydc.     See  Oxide. 

Oxyde'rcica.  (From  ofv$,  acute,  and  IcpKw, 
to  see.)     Medicines  which  sharpen  the  sight. 

OXYDULE.     Synonymous  with  protoxide. 

O'XYDUM.  (So  called  from  oxygen,  which 
enters  into  its  composition.)     See  Oxide. 

Oxydfm  axtimonif.  See  Antimonii oxydum, 
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-OWDUM  ARSENICI  ALBUM.      See  AlS£)UC. 
OXYDUM    CUPRI    V1RIDE      ACETATUM.        See 

Verdigris. 

Oxydum  ferri  luteum.  See  Ferri  subcar- 
honas. 

Oxydom  ferri  nigrum.  Black  oxide  of 
iron.  The  scales  which  fall  from  iron,  when 
heated,  consist  of  iron  combined  with  oxygen. 
These  have  been  employed  medicinally,  pro- 
ducing the  general  effects  of  chalybeates,  but 
not  very  powerfully. 

Oxtdlm  ferri  rubrum.  Red  oxide  of  iron. 
In  this  the  metal  is  more  highly  oxidised  than  in 
the  black.  It  may  be  formed  by  long  continued 
exposure  to  heat  and  air.  Its  properties  in  medi- 
cine are  similar  to  other  preparations  of  iron.  It 
is  frequently  given  internally. 

OXYDUM  HYDRARGTRI  CINEREUM.      See  Hy- 

drargyri  oxydum  cinereum. 

OXYDUM     HYDRARGYRI     NIGRUM.      See    HlJ- 

drargyri  oxydum  cinereum. 

Oxydum  hydrargyri  rubrum.  See  Hy- 
drargyri  oxydum  rubrum. 

Oxydum  plumbi  album.  See  Plumbi  sub- 
rarbonas. 

Oxydum  plumbi  rubrum.     See  Lead. 

Oxydum  plumbi  semivitreum.  See  Lithar- 

Oxydum  stibh  album.  See  Anhmomi  oxy- 
dum. 

Oxydum  stibii  semivitreum.  A  vitreous  ox- 
ide of  antimony.  It  was  formerly  called  Vitrum 
antimonii,  and  consists  of  an  oxide  of  antimony 
•with  a  little  sulphur ;  it  is  employed  to  make 
antimonial  wine. 

Oxydum  stibii  sulphuratum.  This  is  an 
oxyde  of  antimony  with  sulphur,  and  was  for- 
merly called  Hepar  antimonii ;  Crocus  metal- 
lorum  ;  Crocus  antimonii.  It  was  formerly  ex- 
hibited in  the  cure  of  fevers  and  atonic  dis- 
eases of  the  lungs.  Its  principal  use  now  is  in 
preparing  other  medicines. 

Oxydum  zinci.    See  Zinci  oxydum. 

Oxydum  zinci  sublimatum.  See  Zinci 
oxydum. 

OXYGARUM.  (From  o&,  acid,  and  yapoi; 
garum.)     A  composition  of  garum  and  vinegar. 

OXYGEN.  (Oxygenium ;  from  o|vj,  acid,  and 
ycwaiii,  to  generate  ;  because  it  is  the  generator 
of  acidity.)  This  substance,  although  existing 
sometimes  in  a  solid  and  sometimes  in  an  aeriform 
6tate,  is  never  distinctly  perceptible  to  the  human 
senses,  but  in  combination- 

We  know  it  only  in  its  combination,  by  its 
effects.  Nature  never  presents  it  solitary  ;  che- 
mists do  not  know  how  to  insulate  it.  It  is  a 
principle  which  was  long  unknown.  It  is  absorb- 
able by  combustible  bodies,  aud  converts  them 
into  oxides  or  acids.  It  is  an  indispensable  con- 
dition of  combustion,  uniting  itself  always  to  bo- 
dies which  burn,  augmenting  their  weight,  and 
changing  their  properties.  It  may  be  disengaged 
in  the  state  of  oxygen  ga»,  from  burnt  bodies  by 
a  joint  accumulation  of  caloric  and  light.  It  is 
highly  necessary  for  the  respiration  of  animals. 
It  exists  universally  dispersed  through  nature, 
and  is  a  constituent  part  of  atmospheric  air,  of 
water,  of  acids,  and  of  all  bodies  of  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  combinations  into 
which  it  is  capable  of  entering,  is  that  which  it 
forms  with  light  and  caloric.  The  nature  of  that 
mysterious  union  has  not  been  ascertained,  but  it 
is  certain  that,  in  that  state,  it  constitutes  the  ga- 
seous fluid  called  oxygen  gas. 

Properties  of  Oxygen  Gas.—  Oxygen  gasjis  an 
invisible  fluid,  like  common  air,  capable  of 
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indefinite  expansion  and  compression.  It  La* 
neither  taste  nor  odour,  nor  does  it  show  any 
traces  of  an  acid.  Its  specific  gravity,  as  deter- 
mined by  Kirwan,  is  0.00135,  that  of  water  being 
1.0000 ;  it  is,  therefore,  740  times  lighter  than 
the  same  bulk  of  water.  Its  weight  is  to  atmo- 
spheric air  as  1103  to  1000.  One  hundred  and 
sixteen  cubic  inches  of  oxygen  gas  weigh  39.38 
grains.  It  is  not  absorbed  by  water,  but  entirely 
absorbable  by  combustible  bodies,  which,  at  the 
same  time,  disengage  its  caloric  and  light,  pro- 
ducing in  consequence  a  strong  heat  and  flame.  ■ 
It  rekindles  almost  extinct  combustible  bodies. 
It  is  indispensable  to  respiration,  and  is  the  cause 
of  animal  heat.  It  hastens  germination.  It 
combines  with  every  combustible  body,  with  all 
the  metals,  and  with  the  greater  number  of  ve- 
getable and  animal  substances.  It  is  considered 
as  the  cause  of  acidity  ;  and  from  this  last  pro- 
perty is  derived  the  name  oxygen,  a  word  de- 
noting the  origin  of  acidity. 

The  act  of  its  combining  with  bodies  is  called 
oxidisement,  or  oxygenation ;  and  the  bodies  with 
which  it  is  combined  are  called  oxides,  or  acids. 

Oxygen  gas  is  the  chief  basis  of  the  pneumatic 
doctrine  of  chemistry. 

Methods  of  obtaining  Oxygen  Gas. — We  are 
at  present  acquainted  with  a  great  number  of  bo- 
dies from  which  we  may,  by  art,  produce  oxygen 
gas.  It  is  most  amply  obtained  from  the  oxides 
of  manganese,  lead,  or  mercury  ;  from  .nitrate  of 
potassa  ;  from  the  green  leaves  of  vegetables,  and 
from  oxychlorate  of  potassa  or  soda.  Besides 
these,  there  are  a  great  many  other  substances 
from  which  oxygen  gas  may  be  procured. 

1.  In  order  to  procure  oxygen  gas  in  a  state  of 
great  purity,  pure  oxychlorate  of  potassa  or  soda 
must  be  made  use  of.  With  this  view,  put  some 
of  the  salt  into  a  small  earthen  or  glass  retort,  the 
neck  of  which  is  placed  under  the  shelf  of  the 
pneumatic  trough,  filled  with  water  ;  and  heat  the 
retort  by  means  of  a  lamp.  The  salt  will  begin 
to  melt,  and  oxygen  gas  will  be  obtained  in  abun- 
dance, and  of  great  purity,  which  may  be  collected 
and  preserved  over  water. 

Explanation. — Oxychlorate  of  potassa  consists 
of  oxygen,  chlorine,  and  potassa.  At  an  elevated 
temperature,  a  decomposition  takes  place,  the  ox- 
ygen unites  to  the  caloric,  and  forms  oxygen  gas. 
The  oxychlorate  becomes  therefore  converted  into 
simple  chlorate  of  potassa. 

2.  Oxygen  gas  may  likewise  be  obtained  from 
the  wrcen  leaves  of  vegetables. 

For  this  purpose  fill  a  bell-glass  with  water, 
introduce  fresh -gathered  green  leaves  under  it, 
and  place  the  bell,  or  receiver,  inverted  in  a  ves- 
sel containing  the  same  fluid  ;  expose  the  appara- 
tus to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  very  pure  oxygen 
gas  will  be  liberated. 

The  emission  of  oxygen  gas  is  proportioned  to 
the  vigour  of  the  plant  and  the  vivacity  of  the 
light ;  the  quantity  differs  in  different  plants  and 
under  different  conditions. 

Explanation. — It  is  an  established  fact,  that 
plants  decompose  carbonic  acid,  and  probably  wa- 
ter, which  serve  for  their  nourishment ;  they  ab- 
sorb the  hydrogen  and  carbon  of  these  fluids, 
disengaging  a  part  of  the  oxygen  in  a  state  of  pu- 
rity. Light,  however,  favours  this  decomposition 
greatly ;  in  proportion  as  the  oxygen  becomes 
disengaged,  the  hydrogen  becomes  fixed  in  the 
vegetable,  and  combines  partly  with  the  carbon 
and  partly  with  the  oxygen,  to  form  the  oil,  &<.. 
of  the  vegetable. 

3.  Nitrate  of  potassa  is  another  substance  fre- 
quently made  use  of  for  obtaining  oxygen  gas.  in 
the  following  manner : 
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'Lake  any  quantity  of  this  salt,  introduce  it  into 
a  coated  earthen  or  glass  retort,  and  fit  to  it  a 
tube,  which  must  be  plunged  into  the  pneumatic 
trough,  underthe  receiverhlled  with  water.  When 
the  apparatus  has  been  properly  adjusted,  heat 
the  retort  gradually  till  it  becomes  red  hot ;  the 
oxygen  gas  will  then  be  disengaged  rapidly. 

Explanation.—  Nitrate  of  potassa  consists  of 
nitric  acid  and  potassa.  Nitric  acid  consists 
again  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen.  On  exposing  the 
salt  to  ignition,  a  partial  decomposition  of  the  acid 
Takes  place ;  the  greatest  part  of  the  oxygen  of 
1he  nitric  acid  unites  to  caloric,  and  appears  under 
the  form  of  oxygen  gas.  The  other  part  remains 
attached  to  the  potassa  in  the  state  of  nitrous  acid. 
The  residue  in  the  retort  is,  therefore,  nitrate  of 
potassa,  if  the  process  has  been  carried  only  to  a 
Certain  extent. 

Remark. — If  too  much  heat  be  applied,  parti- 
cularly towards  the  end  of  the  process,  a  total 
decomposition  of  the  nitric  acid  takes  place  :  the 
oxygen  gas,  in  that  case,  will  therefore  be  mingled 
with  nitrogen  gas.  The  weight  of  the  two  gases, 
■when  collected,  will  be  found  to  correspond  very 
exactly  with  the  weight  of  the  acid  which  had 
been  decomposed.  The  residue  then  left  in  the 
retort  is  potassa. 

4.  Black  oxide  of  manganese,  however,  is  ge- 
nerally made  use  of  for  obtaining  oxygen  gas,  en 
account  of  its  cheapness.  This  native  oxide  is 
reduced  to  a  coarse  powder  ;  a  stone,  or  rather 
an  iron  retort,  is  then  charged  with  it  and  heated. 
As  soon  as  the  retort  becomes  ignited,  oxygen 
gas  is  obtained  plentifully. 

Explanation. — Black  oxide  of  manganese  is 
ihe  metal  called  manganese  fully  saturated  with 
oxygen,  together  with  many  earthy  impurities  ; 
on  applying  heat,  part  of  the  solid  oxygen  quits 
the  metal  and  unites  to  caloric,  in  order  to  form 
•  ixygen  gas  ;  the  remainder  of  the  oxygen  remains 
united  to  the  metal  with  a  forcible  affinity  :  the 
metal,  therefore,  approaches  to  the  metallic  state, 
or  is  found  in  the  state  of  a  grey  oxide  of  man- 
ganese. 

One  pound  of  the  best  manganese  yields  up- 
wards of  1400  cubic  inches  of  oxygen  gas,  nearly 
pure.  If  sulphuric  acid  be  previously  added  to 
the  manganese,  the  gas  is  produced  by  a  less  heat, 
and  in  a  larger  quantity  ;  a  glass  retort  may  then 
he  used,  and  the  heat  of  a  lamp  is  sufficient. 

5.  Red  oxide  of  mercury  yields  oxygen  gas  in 
a  manner  similar  to  that  of  manganese. 

Explanation. — This  oxide  consists  likewise  of 
solid  oxygen  and  mercury,  the  combination  of 
which  takes  place  on  exposing  mercury  to  a 
heat  of  about  610°  Fahr.  At  this  degree  it  at- 
tracts oxygen,  and  becomes  converted  into  an  ox- 
ide ;  but  if  the  .temperature  be  increased,  the  at- 
traction of  oxygen  is  changed.  The  oxygen  then 
attracts  caloric  stronger  than  it  did  the  mercury  ; 
it  therefore  abandons  it,  and  forms  oxygen  gas. 
The  mercury  then  re-appears  in  its  metallic  state. 

6.  Red  oxide  of  lead  yields  oxygen  gas  on  the 
same  principle. 

Oxygenated  muriatic  acid.     See  Chlorine. 

OXYGENATION.  Oxygenatio.  This  word 
is  often  used  instead  of  oxidation,  and  frequently 
confounded  with  it :  but  it  differs  in  being  of  more 
n-eneral  import,  as  every  union  with  oxygen, 
whatever  the  product  may  be,  is  an  oxygenation  ; 
but  oxidation  takes  place  only  when  an  oxide  is 
formed. 

Oxygenized  muriatic  acid.  See  Muriatic 
acid  oxygenized. 

Oxygenized  nitric  acid.    See  Nitric  acid  ox- 
ygenized. 
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OxTGLT'ctTM.  (From  o£uc,  acid,  and  yXvicust 
sweet.)     Honey  mixed  with  vinegar. 

OXYIODE.  A  term  applied  by  Sir.  H.  Davy 
to  the  triple  compounds  ot  oxygen,  iodine,  and 
the  metallic  bases.     Lussac  calls  them  iodates. 

OXYLAPATHUM.  (From  osf.-5,  acid,  and 
\cnrn6ov,  the  dock;  so  named  from  its  acidity.) 
See  Rumex  acutus. 

O'XYMEL.  (Oxymel,  His.  n. ;  from  ofa, 
acid,  and  /itAi,  honey. )  Apomeli.  Adipson. 
Honey  and  vinegar  boiled  to  a  syrup.  Mel  ace- 
tatum.  Now  called  Oxymel  simplex.  Take  of 
clarified  honey,  two  pounds  ;  acetic  acid,  a  pint. 
Boil  them  down  to  a  proper  consistence,  in  a  glass 
vessel,  over  a  3low  fire.  This  preparation  of  ho- 
ney and  vinegar,  possesses  aperient  and  expecto- 
rating virtues  ;  and  is  given,  with  these  intentions, 
in  the  cure  of  humoral  asthma,  and  ither  diseases 
of  the  chest,  in  doses  of  one  or  two  drachms.  It 
is  also  employed  in  the  form  of  gargle,  when  di- 
luted with  water, 

Oxymel  ^eruginis.  See  Linimentum  aru- 
ginis. 

Oxymel  colchici  Oxymel  of  meadow  saf- 
fron is  an  acrid  medicine,  but  is  nevertheless  em- 
ployed, for  its  diuretic  virtues,  in  dropsies. 

Oxymel  scillje.  Take  of  clarified  honey, 
three  pounds ;  vinegar  of  squills,  two  pints. 
Boil  them  in  a  glass  vessel  with  a  slow  fire,  to  the 
proper  thickness.  Aperient,  expectorant,  and 
detergent  virtues,  are  attributed  to  the  honey  of 
squills.  It  is  given  in  doses  of  two  or  three 
drachms,  along  with  some  aromatic  water,  as 
that  of  cinnamon,  to  prevent  the  great  nausea 
which  it  would  otherwise  be  apt  to  excite.  In 
large  doses  it  proves  emetic. 

Oxymu'rias  hydrargyri.     See  Hydrargyri, 
oxymurias 
OXYMURIATIC  ACID.     See  Chlorine. 
Oxymyrrhi'ne.     (From  of  us,  acute,  and  pvp- 
pivri,  the  myrtle :  so  called  from  its  resemblance 
to  myrtle,  and  its  pointed  leaves.)    Oxymyrsine. 
See  Myrtus  communis. 
Oxymyrsine.     See  Oxymyrrhinc. 
OXYODIC  ACID.     See  Iodic  acid. 
Oxtni'trum.      (From  o'ivq,  acid,  and  virpov, 
nitre.)     A  composition   chiefly  of  vinegar  and 
nitre. 

OXYO'PIA.  (From  ofuj,  acute,  and  o>^,  the 
eye.)  The  faculty  of  seeing  more  acutely  than 
usual.  Thus  there  have  been  instances  known 
of  persons  who  could  sec  the  stars  in  the  day-time. 
The  proximate  can:  1  :>reternatural  sensibility 
of  the  retina.  It  has  be«  n  known  to  precede  the 
gutta  serena ;  and  it  has  been  asserted  that  pri- 
soners who  have  been  long  detained  in  darkness, 
have  learned  to  read  and  write  in  darkened  places. 
OXYPHLEGMA'SIA.  (From  ofus,  acute, 
and  (t>\eyb>,  to  burn.)     An  acute  inflammation. 

Oxyphie'nicon.  (From  ofuj,  acid,  and  <poi- 
vif ,  the  tamarind  ;  a  native  of  Phoenicia. )  See 
Tamarindus. 

OXYPHO'NIA.  (From  ofut,  sharp,  and  901- 
vrj,  the  voice.)  An  acuteness  of  voice.  See 
Paraphonia. 

OXYPRUSSIC  ACID.  See  Chlorocyank 
acid. 

OXYRE'GMA.  (From  ofus,  acid,  and  epevyu, 
to  break  wind. )     An  acid  eructation. 

Oxyrrho'dinon.  (From  ofus,  acid,  and  poci- 
101,  oil  of  roses.)  A  composition  of  the  oil  of 
roses  and  vinegar. 

OXYSACCHA'RUM.  (From  0£«y,  acid,  and 
aaK^apo.',  sugar. )  A  composition  of  vinegar  and 
sugar. 

OxTSAL  DiArHORETicuM.     A  preparation  of 
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Auo-elo  Sala.  It  is  a  fixed  salt,  loaded  with  more 
aci<?  than  is  necessary  to  saturate  it. 

Oxi'toca.  (From  o£vs,  quick,  and  tiktu>,  to 
bring  forth.)  Medicines  which  promote  de- 
livery. 

OXYTRIPHY'LLUM.  (From  ofwy,  acid,  and 
7pi<j>v\Xov,  trefoil ;  so  named  from  its  acidity.  See 
Oxalis  acetosellu. 

OYSTER.     See  Ostrea. 

Oyster- shell.     See  Ostrea. 

OZjE'NA.  (From  oi>;,  a  stench.)  An  ulcer 
situated  in  the  nose,  discharging  a  foetid  puruleut 
matter,  and  sometimes  accompanied  with  caries 
of  the  hones.  Some  authors  have  signified  by  the 
term,  an  ill-conditioned  ulcer  in  the  antrum.  The 
first  meaning  is  the  original  one.  The  disease 
is  described  as  coming  on  with  a  trifling  tumefac- 
tion and  redness  about  the  ala  nasi,  accompanied 
with  a  discharge  of  mucus,  with  which  the  nostril 
becomes  obstructed.  The  matter  gradually  as- 
sumes the  appearance  of  pus,  is  most  copious  in 


the  morning,  and  is  sometimes  attended  \vitf> 
sneezing,  and  a  little  bleediug.  The  ulceration 
occasionally  extends  round  the  ah  uasis  to  the 
cheek,  but  seldom  far  from  the  nose,  the  ala  of 
which  also  it  rarely  destroys.  The  ozsena  is  often 
connected  with  scrophulous  and  venereal  com- 
plaints. In  the  latter  cases,  portions  of  the  ossa 
spongiosa  often  come  away.  After  the  complete 
cure  of  all  venereal  complaints,  an  exfoliating  dead 
piece  of  bone  will  often  keep  up  symptoms  simi- 
lar to  those  ol  the  ozaena,  until  it  is  detached. 
Mr.  Pearson  remarks,  that  the  ozxna  frequently 
occurs  as  a  symptom  of  the  cachexia  syphiloidea. 
It  may  perforate  the  septum  nasi,  destroy  the  os- 
sa spongiosa,  and  even  the  ossa  nasi.  Such  mis- 
chief is  now  more  frequently  the  effect  of  the  ca- 
chexia syphiloidea,  than  of  lues  venerea.  The 
ozaena  must  not  be  confounded  with  abscesses  in 
the  upper  jaw-bone. 

O'zimum.      (From  o£u,   to  smell:  so  called 
from  its  fragrance. )     See  Ocymum. 
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-1  •  A  contraction  oipugillus,  a  pugil,  or  eighth 
part  of  a  handful,  and  sometimes  a  contraction  of 
■pars  or  partes,  a  part  or  parts. 

P.  JE.  A  contraction  of  partes  eequalis. 

P.  P.  A  contraction  of  pulvis  palrum,  Jesuit's 
powder  ;  the  Cinchona  lancif.  Ha. 

PAAW,  Peter,  was  born  at  Amsterdam,  in 
1564.  After  studying  four  years  at  Leyden,  he 
went  to  Paris,  and  other  celebrated  schools,  for 
improvement ;  and  took  his  degree  at  Rostock. 
Thence  he  repaired  to  Padua,  and  attended  the 
dissections  of  Fabricius  ab  Aquanendente  ;  and 
possessing  a  good  memory,  as  well  as  great  assi- 
duity, he  eviuced  such  respectable  acquirements, 
that  he  was  appointed  to  a  medical  professorship 
on  his  return  to  Leyden  in  1589.  His  whole  am- 
bition was  centered  in  supporting  the  dignity  and 
utility  of  this  office  ;  and  he  obtained  general  es- 
teem. Anatomy  and  botany  were  his  favourite 
pursuits  ;  and  Leyden  owe*  to  him  the  establish- 
ment of  its  botanic  garden.  He  died  in  1617. 
Resides  some  commentaries  on  parts  of  Hippo- 
crates and  other  ancient  authors,  he  left  a  treatise 
on  the  Plague,  and  several  other  works,  chiefly 
anatomical. 

PA'RULUM.  (From pasco,  to  feed.)  Food, 
aliment. 

Pabulum  vitje.  The  food  of  life.  Such  are 
the  different  kinds  of  aliment.  The  animal  heat 
and  spirits  are  also  so  called. 

PACCHIONI,  Anthonio,  was  born  at  Reg- 
j;io,  in  1664.  After  studying  there  for  sometime 
he  weut  to  complete  himself  at  Rome  under  the 
celebrated  Malpighi ;  who  subsequently  intro- 
duced him  into  practice  at  Tivoli,  where  he  re- 
sided six  years  with  considerable  reputation.  He 
then  returned  to  Rome,  and  assisted  Lancisi  in 
his  explanation  of  the  plates  of  Eustachius.  He 
devoted  also  great  attention  to  dissection,  par- 
ticularly of  the  membranes  of  the  brain.  In  his 
first  work  he  assigned  to  the  dura  mater  a  con- 
tractile power,  whereby  it  acted  upon  the  brain  ; 
this  notion  obtained  temporary  celebrity,  but  it 
was  confuted  by  Haglivi,  and  other  anatomists. 
He  afterwards  nnnounced  the  discovery  of  glands 
near  the  longitudinal  sinu>.  from  which  he  alleged 


lymphatics  pass  to  the  pit.  mater  ;  this  involved 
him  in  farther  controversies.  He  was  a  member 
of  several  learned  academies,  and  died  in  1726. 
Among  his  posthumous  works  is  one  on  the  mis- 
chief of  epispastics  in  many  diseases. 

Pacchionian  glands.  See  Glandula  Pac- 
chionicE. 

Pacht'ntica.  (From  zsaxwai,  to  incrassate. ) 
Medicines  which  incrassate  or  thicken  the  fluids. 

Pa'chys.  lla^uf,  thick.  The  name  of  a  dis- 
order described  by  Hippocrates,  but  not  known 
by  us. 

PA'DUS.  A  name  borrowed  from  Theophras- 
tus,  who  gives  no  other  account  of  his  xa&os,  thau 
that  it  greatly  delights  in  a  shady  situation,  like 
the  yew.  The  term  is  now  applied  to  the  bird- 
cherry.     See  Prunus  padus.  , 

P.edancho'ne.  (From  raa<{,  a  child,  and 
ay^o>,  to  strangulate. )  A  species  of  quinsy  com- 
mon among  children. 

P^EDAKTHRO'CACE.  (From  skhS,  a  boy, 
apOpov,  a  joint,  and  kukov,  an  evil.)  The  joint 
evil.  A  scrofulous  affection  producing  an  ulce- 
ration of  the  bones  which  come  ajoint. 

PiGNEA.     See  Petma. 

P^EO'NfA.  (From  Pceon,who  first  applied 
it  to  medicinal  purposes.)     Paeony. 

1.  The  name  ol  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
naean  system.  Class,  Pohjandtia ;  Order,  Di- 
gynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  cf  the  common 
peony.     See  Paonia  officinalis. 

P^sonia  officinalis.  The  systematic  name, 
of  the  common  paeony  ;  male  and  female  paeony. 
This  plant,  Pceonia  :—foliis  obtongis,  of  Lin- 
naeus, has  long  been  considered  as  a  powerful  me- 
dicine ;  and, "till  lately,  had  a  place  in  the  cata- 
logue of  the  Materia  Medica  ;  in  which  the  two 
common  varieties  of  this  plant  are  indiscrimi- 
nately directed  for  use  :  and,  on  the  authority  of 
G.  Rauhin,  improperly  distinguished  into  male 
and  female  pasony. 

The  roots  and  seeds  of  patony  have,  when  freslv 
a  faint,  unpleasant  smell,  somewhat  of  the  nar- 
cotic kind,  and  a  mucilaginous  snbncrid  taste. 
wil;  a.r.h  hi  j/.-ieeof  but  .mess  uidastnngeax  - 
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iu  drying,  they  lose  their  smell  and  part  of  theii' 
taste.  Extracts  made  from  them  by  water  are 
almost  insipid,  as  well  as  inodorous  ;  but  extracts 
made  by  rectified  spirits  are  manifestly  bitterish, 
and  considerably  adstringent.  The  flowers  have 
rather  more  smell  than  any  of  the  other  parts  of 
the  plant,  and  a  rough  sweetish  taste,  which  they 
impart,  together  with  their  colour,  both  to  water 
and  spirit. 

The  roots,  flowers,  and  seeds  of  paeony,  have 
been  esteemed  in  the  character  of  an  anodyne  and 
corroborant,  but  more  especially  the  roots  ;  which, 
since  the  days  of  Galen,  have  been  very  com- 
monly employed  as  a  remedy  for  the  epilepsy. 
For  this  purpose,  it  was  usual  to  cut  the  root  into 
thin  slices,  which  were  to  be  attached  to  a  string, 
and  suspended  about  the  neck  as  an  amulet  ;  if 
this  failed  of  success,  the  patient  was  to  have  re- 
course to  the  internal  use  of  this  root,  which  Wil- 
lis directs  to  be  given  in  the  form  of  a  powder, 
and  in  the  quantity  of  a  drachm,  two  or  three 
times  a-day,  by  which,  as  we  are  informed,  both 
infants  and  adults  were  cured  of  this  disease. 
Other  authors  recommended  the  expressed  juice 
to  be  given  in  wine,  and  sweetened  with  sugar, 
as  the  most  effectual  way  of  administering  this 
plant.  Many  writers,  however,  especially  in 
modern  times,  from  repeated  trials  of  the  paeony 
in  epileptic  cases,  have  found  it  of  no  use  what- 
ever ;  though  professor  Home,  who  gave  the  ra- 
dix pxoniae  to  two  epileptics  at  the  Edinburgh 
infirmary,  declares  that  one  received  a  temporary 
advantage  from  its  use.  Of  the  good  effects  of 
this  plant,  in  other  disorders,  we  find  no  instances 
recorded. 

PAIGIL.     See  Primula  vcris, 
PAIN.    aavtj.  OSwv  Dolor.  Any  unpleasant 
sensation,  or  irritation. 
Painter's  colic.     See  Colica  pictonum. 
PAKFONG.     The  white  copper  of  the  Chi- 
nese, said  to  be  an  alloy  of  copper,  nickel,  and 
zinc. 

PALATE.     See  Palatum. 
Palati  circumflexus.    See  Circumflexus 
palati. 

Palati  levator.  See  Levator  palati. 
Palati  os.  The  palate  bone.  The  palate  is 
formed  by  two  bones  of  very  irregular  figure. 
They  are  placed  between  the  ossa  maxillaria  su- 
periora  and  the  os  sphenoides  at  the  back  part  of 
the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  extend  from  thence  to 
the  bottom  of  the  orbit.  Each  of  these  bones 
may  be  divided  into  four  parts,  viz.  the  inferior, 
or  square  portion,  the  pterygoid  process,  the  nasal 
lamella,  and  orbitar  process.  The  first  of  these, 
or  the  square  part  of  the  bone,  helps  to  form  the 
palate  of  the  mouth.  The  upper  part  of  its  in- 
ternal edge  rises  into  a  spine,  which  makes  part 
of  the  septum  nariura.  The  pterygoid  process, 
which  is  finaller  above  than  below,  is  so  named 
from  its  being  united  with  the  pterygoid  process 
of  the  sphenoid  bone,  with  which  it  helps  to  form 
the  pterygoid  fossae.  It  is  separated  from  the 
square  part  of  the  bone,  and  from  the  nasal  lamella, 
by  an  oblique  fossa,  which,  applied  to  such  an- 
other in  the  os  maxillare,  forms  a  passage  for  a 
branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves.  The  nasal 
lamella  is  nothing  more  than  a  very  thin  bony 
plate,  which  arises  from  the  upper  side  of  the  ex- 
ternal edge  of  the  square  part  of  the  bone.  Its 
inner  surface  is  concave,  and  furnished  with  a 
ridge,  which  supports  the  back  part  of  the  os 
spongiosum  infenus.  Externally  it  is  convex, 
and  firmly  united  to  the  maxillary  bone.  The 
orbitar  process  is  more  irregular  than  any  other 
part  of  the  bone.  It  has  a  smooth  surface,  when 
it  helps  to  form  the  orbil  ;  and,  when  viewed  iu 
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us  place,  we  sec  it  contiguous  to  that  pari  ol  thi 
orbit  which  is  formed  by  the  os  maxillare,  and 
appearing  as  a  small  triangle  at  the  inner  extre- 
mity of  the  orbitar  process  of  this  last-mentioned 
bone.     This  fourth  part  of  the  os  palati  likewise 
helps  to  form  the  zygomatic  fossa  on  each  side, 
and  there   its  surface  is  concave.     Between  this 
orbitar  process  and  the  sphenoid  bone,  a  hole  is 
formed,  through  which  an  artery,  vein,  and  nerve, 
are  transmitted  to  the  nostrils.     The  ossa  palati 
are  complete  in  the  foetus.      They  are  joined  to 
the  ossa  maxillaria   superiora,  os  sphenoides,  os 
ethmoides,  ossa  spongiosa  inferiora,  and  vomer. 
Palati  tensor.     See  Circumflexus. 
PALATO.     Names  compounded  of  this  word 
belong  to  muscles  >vhich  are  attached  to  the  palate. 
Palato-pharingeus.      (So   called  from  its 
origin  in  the  palate  and  insertion  in  the  pharynx.) 
A  muscle  situated  at  the  side  of  the  entry  of  the 
fauces.     Thyro-staphilinus,  of  Douglas.     Thy- 
ro-pharyngO-staphilinus,  of  Winslow  ;  and  pa- 
lato-pharyngien,  of  Dumas.    It  arises  by  a  broad 
beginning  from  the  middle  of  the  velum  pendulum 
palati   at  the   root  of  the  uvula  posteriorly,  and 
from  the  tendinous  expansion  of  the  circumflexus 
palati.     The  fibres  are  collected  within  the  pos- 
terior arch  behind  the  tonsils,  and  run  backwards 
to  the  top  and  lateral  part  of  the  pharynx,  where 
the  fibres  are  scattered  and  mixed  with  those  of 
the   stylo- pharyngeus.      It  is  inserted  into    the 
edge  of  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage.    Its  use  is  to  draw  the  uvula  and  velum 
pendulum  palati  downwards,  and  backwards,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  pull  the  thyroid  cartilage  and 
pharynx  upwards,  and  shorten  it ;  with  the  con- 
strictor superior  pharyngis  and  tongue,  it  assists 
in  shutting  the  passage  into  the  nostrils  ;  and  in 
swallowing,  it  thrusts  the  food  from  the  fauces 
into  the  pharynx. 

Palato-salpingeus.  (From  palatum,  the 
palate,  and  c-aAn-tyl,  a  trumpet;  so  called  from  its 
origin  in  the  palate,  and  its  trumpet-like  shape.) 
See  Circumflexus. 

Palato-staphilinus.     See  Azygos  uvula. 

PALA'TUM.  (Palatum,  i.  n.  ;  from  palo, 
to  hedge  in  ;  because  it  is  staked  in,  as  it  were, 
by  the  teeth.)  1.  The  palate,  or  roof  of  the 
mouth. 

2.  An  eminence  of  the  inferior  lip  of  the  co- 
rolla of  personate  flowers  which  closes  them ;  as 
in  Antirrhinum.     See  Corolla. 

Palatum  molle.  The  soft  palate.  This 
lies  behind  the  bony  palate  ;  and  from  the  middle 
of  it  the  uvula  hangs  down. 

PALEA.  (Palea,  a.  f.  ;  chaff.)  Chaff,  or 
short,  linear,  obtuse,  dry  scales. 

Palea  de  mecha.  A  name  given  by  some  to 
the  Juncus  odoratus. 

PALEACEUS.  (From  palea,  chaff.)  Chaffy, 
er  covered  with  chaff.  Applied  by  botanists  to 
the  receptacles  of  plants  ;  as  those  of  the  Xe- 
ranlhemum.  Zinnia,  Anthemis,  &c.  See  Re- 
ceptaculum. 

Palimpi'ssa.  (From  iraAii',  repetition  and 
mooa,  pitch.)  Dioscorides  Says,  that  dry  pitch 
is  thus  named,  because  it  is  prepared  of  pitch 
twice  boiled. 

Palindro'mia.  (IlaXiv,  again,  and  ipo/joi, 
a  course. )  This  term  is  used  by  Hippocrates  for 
any  regurgitation  of  humours  to  the  more  noble 
parts :  and  sometimes  for  the  return  of  a  dis- 
temper. 

Paliu'rus.  (From  ruXXw,  to  move,  and  ovpov, 
urine  :  so  called  from  its  diuretic  qualities. )  The 
Rhamnus  paliurus. 

PALLADIUM.  A  new  metal,  first  found  by 
Dr.  Wollaston,  associated  with  platina,  amoiii 
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i  He  «-iains  of  which  he  supposes  its  ores  to  exist, 
or  an  alloy  of  it  with  iridium  and  osmium ; 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  crude  platina, 
though  it  is  harder  and  heavier. 

PALLAS,  Peter  Simon,  was  born  at  Berlin, 
where  his  father  was  professor  of  surgery,  in 
1741.  He  applied  early  and  assiduously  to  his 
studies,  particularly  to  dissection,  insomuch  that 
he  was  enabled,  at  the  age  of  17,  to  read  a  public 
course  on  anatomy.  He  then  went  to  Halle,  and 
in  1769  to  Gottingen,  where  a  severe  illness  for 
some  time  interrupted  his  pursuits  ;  but  he  after- 
wards made  numerous  experiments  on  poisons, 
and  dissections  of  animals  ;  and  composed  a  very 
ingenious  treatise  on  those  which  are  found  within 
others,  particularly  the  worms  occurring  in  the 
human  body.  In  the  following  year  he  took  his 
degree  at  Leyden,  then  travelled  through  Holland 
and  England,  directing  his  attention  almost  en- 
tirely to  natural  history.  In  1762,  his  father  re- 
called him  to  Berlin  ;  but  allowed  him  soon  after 
to  settle  at  the  Hague,  where  he  could  better  pro- 
secute his  favourite  studies  ;  the  fruit  of  which 
shortly  appeared  in  a  valuable  treatise  on  zoo- 
phytes, and  some  other  publications  ;  and  he  was 
admitted  into  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and 
the  Academy  Natural  Cnriosorum,  to  which  he 
had  sent  interesting  papers.  About  this  period 
he  meditated  a  voyage  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  other  Dutch  Settlements  ;  but  his 
father  again  recalled  him  in  1766.  However,  in 
the  following  year,  he  was  induced  by  Catharine 
II.  to  become  professor  of  natural  history  at  St. 
Petersburgh.  Thence,  in  1768,  he  set  out,  with 
some  other  philosophers,  on  a  scientific  tour,  as 
far  as. Siberia,  which  occupied  six  years.  Of 
this  he  afterwards  published  a  most  interesting  ac- 
count in  five  quarto  volumes,  comprehending 
every  thing  memorable  in  the  several  provinces 
which  he  had  visited.  This  was  followed  by  a 
particular  history  of  the  Mongul  tribes,  who  had, 
at  different  periods,  overrun  the  greater  part  of 
Asia,  and  whom  he  clearly  proved  to  be  a  dis- 
tinct race  from  the  Tartars.  In  1777  he  read 
before  the  academy  a  dissertation  on  the  forma- 
tion of  mountains,  and  the  changes  which  this 
globe  has  undergone,  particularly  in  the  Russian 
empire.  He  also  published,  from  time  to  time, 
numerous  works  relative  to  zoology,  botany, 
agriculture,  and  geometry.  About  theyear  1784, 
he  received  signal  proofs  of  the  empress's  favour ; 
who  not  only  considerably  increased  his  salary, 
and  conferred  upon  him  the  order  of  St.  Vladimir, 
but  learning  that  he  wished  to  dispose  of  his  col- 
lection of  natural  history,  gave  him  a  greater 
price  than  he  had  valued  it  at,  and  allowed  him 
the  use  of  it  during  his  life.  In  1794,  he  travelled 
to  the  Crimea,  of  which  he  published  an  account 
on  his  return ;  and  his  health  now  beginning  to 
decline,  the  empress  presented  him  an  estate  in 
that  province,  with  a  liberal  sum  for  his  establish- 
ment. Unfortunately,  however,  the  situation  was 
particularly  unhealthy,  and  proved  very  injurious 
to  his  family.  At  length  he  determined  to  visit 
his  brother,  and  his  native  city,  where  he  died 
shortly  after,  in  1811. 

PALLIATIVE.  (Palliativus  ;  from  pallio, 
to  dissemble. )  A  medicine  given  only  with  an 
intent  to  palliate  or  relieve  pains  in  a  fatal  disease. 

Palm  oil.     See  Cocos  butyracea. 

Palm  a  christi.     See  Ricinus. 

PA'LMA.     (From  raaXAw,  to  move.) 

].  The  palm  of  the  hand. 
A  palm  tree.     See  Palma. 

PALM.dE.  (From  palma,  the  hand :  so  called 
because  the  leaves  are  extended  from  jhe  top  like 
'Uc  tinker  upon  the  hand.)    Palms.    One  of  the 


natural  families  of  plants  which  have  trunks  simi 
lar  to  trees,  but  come  under  the  term  stipes,  the 
tops  being  frondescent,  that  is,  sending  off  leaves. 
Palms  are  the  most  lofty,  and,  in  some  instances, 
the  most  long-lived  ot  plants,  and  have  therefore 
justly  acquired  the  name  of  trees.  Yet  Sir  James 
Smith  observes,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  they 
are  rather  perennial  herbaceous  plants,  having  nc- 
thingin  common  with  the  growth  of  trees  in  gene- 
ral. Palms  are  formed  of  successive  circular  crowns 
of  leaves,  which  spring  directly  from  the  root. 
These  leaves  and  their  footstalks,  are  furnished 
with  bundles  of  large  sap-vessels,  and  returning- 
vessels,  like  the  leaves  of  trees,  when  one  circle 
of  them  has  performed  its  office,  another  is  formed 
within  it,  which,  being  confined  below,  necessa- 
rily rises  a  little  above  the  former.  Thus,  suc- 
cessive circles  grow  one  above  the  other  ;  by  which 
the  vertical  increase  of  the  plant  is  almost  without 
end.  Each  circle  of  leaves  is  independent  of  its 
predecessor,  and  has  its  own  cluster  of  vessels  ;  so 
that  there  can  be  no  aggregation  of  woody  circles. 

PALMA'RIS.  (Palmaris;  from  palma,  the 
hand. )     Belonging  to  the  hand. 

Palmaris  brevis.  Palmaris  brevis  vel  ca- 
ro  quadrat  a,  of  Douglas  ;  and  Palmare  cutane, 
of  Dumas.  A  small,  thin,  cutaneous,  flexor  mus- 
cle of  the  hand,  situated  between  the  wrist  and 
the  little  finger.  Fallopius  tells  us  that  it  was 
discovered  by  Cananus.  Winslow  rames  it  pal- 
maris cutaneus.  It  arises  trom  . .  »iu<Ui  jjart  of 
the  internal  annular  ligament,  and  inner  edge  of 
the  aponeurosis  palmaris,  and  is  inserted  by  small 
bundles  of  fleshy  fibres  into  the  os  pisiforme,  and 
into  the  skin  and  fat  that  cover  the  abductor  mi- 
nimi digiti.  This  muscle  seems  to  assist  in 
contracting  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

Palmaris  cutaneus.     See  Palmaris  brevis. 

Palmaris  longds.  A  flexor  muscle  of  the 
arm,  situated  on  the  fore-arm,  immediately  under 
the  integuments.  Ulnaris  gracilis,  of  Winslow ; 
and  Epitrochlo  carpi  palmaire,  of  Dumas.  It 
arises  tendinous  from  the  inner  condyle  of  the  os 
humeri,  but  soon  becomes  fleshy,  and  after  con- 
tinuing so  about  three  inches,  terminates  in  a  long 
slender  tendon,  which,  near  the  wrist,  separates 
into  two  portions,  one  of  which  is  inserted  into 
the  internal  annular  ligament,  and  the  other  ioses 
itself  in  a  tendinous  membrane,  that  is  nearly  of 
a  triangular  shape,  and  extends  over  the  palm  of 
the  hand,  from  the  carpal  ligament  to  the  roots 
of  the  fingers,  and  is  called  aponeurosis  palma- 
ris. Some  of  the  fibres  of  this  expansion  adhere 
strongly  to  the  metacarpal  bones,  and  separate 
the  muscles  and  tendons  of  each  finger.  Several 
anatomical  writers  have  considered  this  aponeu- 
rosis as  a  production  of  the  tendon  of  this  tuuiele, 
but  seemingly  without  reason,  because  we  now 
and  then  find  the  latter  wholly  inserted  into  the 
carpal  ligament,  in  which  case  it  is  perfectly  dis- 
tinct from  the  aponeurosis  in  question  .  and,  in 
some  subjects,  the  palmaris  longus  is  wanting,  but 
the  aponeurosis  is  always  to  be  found.  Rhodius, 
indeed,  says  that-the  latter  is  now  and  then  deficient; 
but  there  is  good  reason  to  think  that  he  was  mis- 
taken. This  muscle  bends  the  hand,  and  may 
assist  in  its  pronation  ;  it  likewise  serves  to  stretch 
the  aponeurosis  palmaris. 

PALMATUS.  Palmate.  Applied  to  leaves, cut, 
as  it  were,  into  several  oblong,  nearly  equal  seg- 
ments, about  half-way,  or  rather  more,  towards 
the  base,  leavins;  an  entire  space,  like  the  palm 
of  the  hand  ;  as  "in  Passiflora  cterulea. 

PA'LMOS.  (From  sjiiAXw,  to  beat.)  A  pal- 
pitation of  the  heart. 

Pa'lmula.  (Diminutive  of  palma,  the  hand  ■ 
so  called  from  its  ^hape.)     1.  A  date. 
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2.  The  broad  and  Hat  end  of  a  rib. 

PA'LPEBRA.  (A  palpitando.  from  their 
irequent  motion. )  The  eyelid,  distinguished  into 
upper  and  under  ;  at  each  end  they  unite  and  form 
the  canthi. 

Palbebra  superioris,  levator.  See  Levator 
"palpebra  superioris. 

Palpebrarum  aperiens  rectus.  See  Levator 
•palpebree  superioris. 

PALPITA'TIO.  1.  A  palpitation  or  convulsive 
motion  of  a  part. 

2.  Palpitation  of  the  heart.  A  genus  of  diseases 
in  the  class  Neuroses,  and  order  Spasmi,  of 
Cullen. 

PALSY.     See  Paralysis. 

Paluda'pium.  (From  palus,  a  lake,  and  api- 
um,  smallage :  so  named  because  it  grows  in  and 
about  rivulets. )     A  species  of  smallage. 

Pa'lus  sanctus.     A  name  of  guaiacum. 

Pamphi'lium.  (From  nias,  all,  and  <jh\os, 
grateful :  so  called  from  its  extensive  usefulness. ) 
A  plaster  described  by  Galen. 

PAMPINIFORM.  (Pampiniformis ;  from 
pampinus,  a  tendril,  and  forma,  a  likeness.) 
Resembling  a  tendril ;  applied  to  the  spermatic 
chord  and  the  thoracic  duct. 

PANA'CEA.  (From  zsav,  the  neuter  of  was, 
all,  and  aiccofiat,  to  cure. )  An  epithet  given  by 
the  ancients  to  these  remedies  which  thiy  con- 
ceived would  cure  every  disease.  Unfortunately 
for  men  of  the  present  day,  there  are  no  such  re- 
medies. 

Panacea  ducis  holsati.£.  The  sulphate 
of  potassa. 

Panacea  duplicata.     Sulphate  of  potassa. 

Panacea  vegetabilis.     Saffron. 

PAN  ATM.  (Diminutive  of  pane,  bread,  Ital.) 
Panata ,  Panatella.  Hread  boiled  in  water  to 
the  consistence  of  pap.  Dry  biscuits  soaked  are 
the  best  for  this  purpose. 

Panale'thes.  (From  irav,  all,  and  aXridns, 
true. )  A  name  of  a  cephalic  plaster,  from  its 
universal  efficacy. 

P.VNARIS.  (Corrupted  from  paronychia.) 
See  Paronychia. 

Panari'tia.  (Corrupted  from  paronychia.) 
See  Paronychia. 

PA'NAX.  (A  name  borrowed  from  the  old 
Greek  botanists,  whose  navai;,  or  TravaKyjs,  was  so 
denominated  from  vav,  all,  and  a/cos,  medicine, 
because  of  its  abundant  virtues.  The  name  being 
unoccupied,  Linnaeus  adopted  it  for  the  Chinese 
ginseng,  that  famous  restorative  and  panacea,  the 
reputed  virtues  of  which  yield  in  no  respect  to  the 
ancient  panax. )  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnsan  system.  Class,  Polygamia  ;  Or- 
der, Diacia. 

2.  A  name  of  the  Hercules' all-heal.  See  La- 
serpitium  chironium. 

Panax  quinquefomum.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  which  affords  the  ginseng  root. 
Ginseng  ,-■  Panax— foliis  terms  quinatis  of  Lin- 
nseus.  The  root  is  imported  into  this  country 
scarcely  the  thickness  of  the  little  finger,  about 
three  or  four  inches  long,  frequently  foi  kcd,  trans- 
versely wrinkled,  of  a  horny  texture,  and  both 
internally  and  externally  of  a  yellowish- white 
colour.  To  the  taste  it  discovers  a  mucilaginous 
sweetness,  approaching  to  that  of  liquorice,  ac- 
companied with  some  degree  of  bitterness,  and 
a  slight  aromatic  warmth.  The  Chinese  ascribe 
extraordinary  virtues  to  the  root  of  ginseng,  and 
have  no  confidence  in  any  medicine  unless  in 
combination  with  it.  In  Europe,  however,  it  is 
very  seldom  employed. 

Panchre'stos."   (From  xav,  all,  and  Yj»i7s;os, 
useful  :   so  named  from  its  general  usefulness.') 
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Paitchreston.    1.  An  epithet  of  a  collyrimn  d< 
scribed  by  Galen. 

2.  It  has  the  same  signification  as  Panacea. 

Panchtmago'ga.  (From  -nav,  all,  xvf">s> 
succus,  humour,  and  aya>,  duco,  to  lead  or  draw. 
This  term  is  ascribed  to  such  medicines  as  are 
supposed  to  purge  all  humours  equally  alike  ;  but 
this  is  a  conceit  now  not  minded. 

Pancos'nus.  (From™*,  all,  and  koivoj,  com- 
mon. )  Epidemic.  Applied  to  popular  diseases, 
which  attack  all  descriptions  of  persons. 

Pancra'tium.  (From  ras,  all,  and  Kpanu>,  to 
conquer  :  so  called  from  its  virtues  in  overcoming 
all  obstructions. )     See  Scilla. 

PA'NCREAS.  (From  ™S)  all,  and  KpcaiT 
flesh:  so  called  from  its  fleshy  consistence.)  A 
glandular  viscus  of  the  abdomen,  of  a  long  figure, 
compared  to  a  dog's  tongue,  situated  in  the  epi- 
gastric region  under  the  stomach.  It  is  composed 
of  innumerable  small  glands,  the  excretory  ducts 
of  which  unite  and  form  one  duct,  called  the  pan- 
creatic duct,  which  perforates  the  duodenum, 
with  the  ductus  communis  choledochus,  and  con- 
veys a  fluid  in  its  nature  similar  to  saliva,  into 
the  intestines.  The  pancreatic  artery  is  a  branch 
of  the  splenic.  The  veins  evacuate  themselves 
into  the  splenic  vein.  Its  nerves  are  from  the 
par  vagum  and  great  intercostal.  The  use  of  the 
pancreas  is  to  secrete  the  pancreatic  juice,  which 
is  to  be  mixed  with  the  chyle  in  the  duodenum. 
The  quantity  of  the  fluid  secreted  is  uncertain  : 
but  it  must  be  very  considerable,  if  we  compare 
it  with  the  weight  of  the  saliva,  the  pancreas  be- 
ing three  times  larger,  and  seated  in  a  warmer 
place.  It  is  expelled  by  the  force  of  the  circu- 
lating blood,  and  the  pressure  of  the  incumbent 
viscera  in  the  full  abdomen.  Its  great  utility  ap- 
pears from  its  constancy,  being  found  in  almost 
all  animals  ;  nor  is  this  refuted  by  the  few  expe- 
riments in  which  a  part  of  it  was  cut  out  from  a 
robust  animal  without  occasioning  death  ;  because 
the  whole  pancreas  cannot  be  removed  without 
the  duodenum  ;  for  even  a  part  of  the  lungs  may 
be  cut  out  without  producing  death,  but  they  are 
not,  therefore,  useless.  It  seems  principally  to 
dilute  the  viscid  cystic  bile,  to  mitigate  its  acri- 
mony, and  to  mix  it  with  the  food.  Hence  it  is 
poured  into  a  place  remote  from  the  duct  from 
the  liver,  as  often  as  there  is  no  gall-bladder. 
Like  the  rest  of  the  intestinal  humours,  it  dilutes 
and  resolves  the  mass  of  aliments,  and  performs 
every  other  office  of  the  saliva. 

PANCREATIC.  (Pancreaticus ;  from  pan- 
creas, the  name  of  a  viscus. )  Of  or  belonging  to 
the  pancreas. 

Pancreatic  duct.     See  Ductus  pancreaticus. 

Pancreatic  juice.     See  Pancreas. 

Pancre'ne.  (From  tih,  all,  and  Kprii>/,  a 
fountain. )  A  name  of  the  pancreas,  from  its  great 
secretion. 

Pandali'ticm.     A  whitlow. 

PANDEMIC.  (Pandemicus ;  from  rui,  all, 
and  crjftos,  the  people.)  A  disease  is  so  termed 
which  attacks  all  or  a  great  many  persons  in  the 
same  place  and  at  the  same  time.  A  pandemic 
disease  is  one  which  is  very  general. 

PANDICULA'TIO.  (From  pandkulo,  to 
gape  and  stretch.)  Pandiculation,  or  a  restless 
stretching  and  gaping,  such  as  accompanies  the 
cold  fit  of  an  ague. 

PANDURIFORMIS.  Fiddle-shaped ;  applied 
to  a  leaf,  which  is  oblong,  broad  at  the  two  extre- 
mities, and  contracted  in  the  middle,  as  in  the 
liddle-dock,  lliunex  pulcher. 

PANICULA.  A  panicle.  A  species  of  com- 
pound inflorescence  which  bears  the  flowers'  in  .i 
sort  of  loos"c.  subdivided  buuch  or  cluster,  with  <■'■ 
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nriy  order,  appearing  like  a  branched  spike.  The 
flowers  of  the  JEsculus  hippo-castanum,  Rhus 
cotinus,  Gypsophylla  paniculata,  and  Syringa 
vulgaris,  are  good  examples  of  a  panicle  ;  but 
this  species  of  inflorescence  occurs  most  in  grass- 
es, as  in  Poa  aquatica. 

1.  When  the  stalks  are  distant,  las,  or  spread- 
ing, it  is  called  Panicula  patula,  as  in  Campa- 
nula patula. 

2.  Panicula  coartata,  is  a  dense  or  crowded 
one,  observed  in  Campanula  rapunculus. 

3.  P.  dichotoma,  forked  ;  as  in  Linum  jlavum. 

4.  P.  brachiata,  crossing  each  other  in  pairs  ; 
as  in  Salvia  paniculata. 

5.  P.  divaricata,  a  more  spreading  one  than 
the  patulous  ;  as  in  the  Pnenanthes  muralis. 

PA'NICUM.  (A  Paniculis,  from  its  many 
panicles  ;  the  spike  consisting  of  innumerable 
thick  seeds,  disposed  in  many  panicles.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnxan  system. 
Class,  Triandria  ;  Order,  Digynia. 

Panicum  italicum.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  plant  which  affords  the  Indian  millet-seed, 
which  is  much  esteemed  in  Italy,  being  a  constant 
ingredient  in  soups,  and  mado  into  a  variety  of 
forms  for  the  table. 

Panicum  miliaceum.  The  systematic  name 
r,f  the  plant  which  affords  the  millet-seed.  They 
are  esteemed  as  a  nutritious  article  of  diet,  and  are 
often  made  into  puddings  in  'his  country. 

PA'NIS.     Bread.     See  Bread. 

Panis  coculi.     See  Oxalis  acctosella. 

Panis  porcinus.     A  species  of  cyclamen. 

PANNI'CULUS.  (From  pannus,  cloth.) 
1.  A  piece  of  fine  cloth. 

2.  The  cellular  and  carnous  membranes  are  so 
r.alled  from  their  resemblance  to  a  piece  of  fine 
cloth. 

Panno'nica.  (From  pannus,  a  rag:  so  call- 
ed because  its  stalk  is  divided  into  many  uneven 
points,  like  the  end  of  a  piece  of  rag.)  Hawk- 
weed,  or  Hypocharis. 

PA'NNUS.     ( From  ircv&>,  to  labour. ) 

1.  A  piece  of  cloth. 

2.  A  tent  for  a  wound. 

3.  A  speck  in  the  eye,  resembling  a  bit  of  rag. 

4.  An  irregular  mark  upon  the  skin. 
Pano'ctia.     A  bubo  in  the  groin. 
PANOPHO'BIA.     (From  nav,  all,  and  0o6of, 

fear.)  Pantophobia.  That  kind  of  melancholy 
which  is  principally  characterised  by  groundless 
fears. 

PANSY.     See  Viola  tricolor. 

Pantago'ga.  (From  taj,  all,  and  ayu>,  to 
drive  out.)  Medicines  which  expel  all  morbid 
humours. 

Panto'lmius.  (From  rat,  all,  and  roX^nu,  to 
dare;  so  named  from  its  general  uses.)  A  me- 
dicine described  by  ^Egineta. 

Pantopho'bia.     See  Panophohia. 

PA'NUS.  (From  too,  to  work.)  1.  A 
weaver's  roll. 

2.  A  soft  tumour,  like  a  weaver's  roll. 

PAPA'VER.  (Papaver,  eris.  n.;  from  pappa, 
jiap:  so  called  because  nurses  used  to  mix  this  plant 
in  children's  food  to  relieve  the  colic  and  make  them 
sleep.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Polyandria ;  Order, 
Monogynia.     The  poppy. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  white  pop- 
py.    See  Papaver  somniferum. 

Papaver  erraticum.     See  Papaver  rhaas. 

Papaver  nigrum.  The  black  poppy.  This 
is  merely  a  variety  of  the  white  poppy,  producing 
black  seeds.     See  Papaver  somniferum. 

Papaver  rikeas.  The  systematic  and  phar- 
macopoeia! name  of  the  re»I  corn  poppy.     Papa- 
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ver  erraticum.  Papaver — capmlis  glabris  g'lo* 
bonis,  caule-piloso  multifloro  ;—foliv>  pennatifi- 
dis  incisis,  of  Linnaeus.  The  heads  of  this  spe- 
cies, like  those  of  the  somniferum,  contain  a 
milky  juice  of  a  narcotic  quality  ;  from  which  an 
extract  is  prepared,  that  has  been  successfully 
employed  as  a  sedative.  The  flowers  have  some- 
what of  the  smell  of  opium,  and  a  mucilaginous 
taste,  accompanied  with  a  slight  degree  of  bitter- 
ness. A  syrup  of  these  flowers  is  directed  v  the 
London  Pharmacopoeia,  which  has  beej  thought 
useful  as  an  anodyne  and  pectoral,  and  is  pre- 
scribed in  coughs  and  catarrhal  affectirfs  See 
Syrupus  rha>ados. 

Papaver  somniferum.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  white  poppy,  from  which  opium  is  obtain- 
ed.    Linnaeus  describes  the  plant : — Papaver 

calycibux.  capsulisque  glabris,  foliis  amplexi- 
caulibus  incisis.  This  drug  is  also  called  opium 
thebaicum,  from  being  anciently  prepared  chiefly 
at  Thebes  ■  Opion  and  manus  Dei,  from  its  ex- 
tensive medical  virtues,  &c.  The  Arabians  called 
it  affion  and  afium.  It  is  the  concreted  milky 
juice  of  the  capsule  or  head  of  the  poppy.  It  is 
brought  from  Turkey,  Egypt,  the  East  Indies, 
and  other  parts  of  Asia,  where  poppies  are  culti- 
vated for  this  use  in  fields,  as  corn  among  us. 
The  manner  in  which  it  is  collected  has  been  de- 
scribed long  ago  by  Kcempfer  and  others  ;  but  the 
most  circumstantial  detail  of  the  culture  of  the 
poppy,  and  the  method  of  procuring  the  opium, 
is  that  given  by  Kerr,  as  practised  in  the  province 
of  Bahar.  He  says,  "The  field  being  well  pre- 
pared by  the  plough  and  harrow,  and  reduced  to 
an  exact  level  superficies,  it  is  then  divided  into 
quadrangular  areas  of  seven  feet  long,  and  five 
feet  in  breadth,  leaving  two  feet  <u  in"  :  which 
is  raised  five  or  six  inches,  and  excav  ited  into  an 
aqueduct  for  conveying  water  to  every  area,  for 
which  purposi  they  have  a  well  in  every  culti- 
vated field.  The  seeds  are  sown  in  October  or 
November.  The  plants  are  allowed  to  grow  six 
or  eight  inches  distant  from  each  other,  and  are 
plentifully  supplied  with  water:  when  the  young; 
plants  are  six  or  eight  inches  high,  they  are  wa- 
tered more  sparingly.  But  the  cultivator  spreads 
all  over  the  areas  a  nutriment  compost  of  ashes, 
human  excrements,  cow-dung,  jad  a  large  por- 
tion of  nitrous  earths,  scraped  itWa  the  highways 
and  old  mud  walls.  When  the  plants  are  nigh 
flowering,  they  are  watered  profusely,  to  increase 
the  juice.  When  the  capsules  are  half  grown,  no 
more  water  is  given,  and  they  begin  to  collect  the 
opium.  At  sunset  they  make  two  longitudinal 
double  incisions  upon  each  half-ripe  capsule,  pass- 
ing from  below  upwards,  and  taking  care  not  to 
penetrate  the  internal  cavity  of  the  capsule.  The 
incisions  are  repeated  every  evening  until  each 
capsule  has  received  six  or  eight  wounds  ;  then 
are  they  allowed  to  ripen  their  seeds.  The  ripe 
capsules  afford  little  or  no  juice.  If  the  wound 
was  made  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  a  cicatrix  umuUI 
be  too  soon  formed.  The  night  dews,  by  their 
moisture,  favour  the  exstillation  of  the  juice. 
Early  in  the  morning,  old  women,  boys,  and 
girls,  collect  the  juice  by  scraping  it  off  the 
wounds  with  a  small  iron  scoop,  and  deposite  the 
whole  in  an  earthen  pot,  where  it  is  worked  by 
the  hand  in  the  open  sunshine,  until  it  becomes; 
of  a  considerable  spissitude.  It  is  then  formed 
into  cakes  of  a  globular  shape,  and  about  four 
pounds  in  weight,  and  laid  into  little  earthen  ba- 
sins to  be  further  exsiccated.  These  cakes  are 
covered  over  with  the  poppy  or  tobacco  leaves 
and  dried  until  they  are  fit  for  sale.  Opium  in- 
frequently adulterated  with  cow-dung,  the  extract 
of  the  poppy  plant  procured  by  boiling,  and  van' 
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ous  other  substances  which  they  keep  in  secrecy." 
This  process,  however,  is  now  but  rarely  prac- 
tised, the  consumption  of  this  drug  being  too  great 
to  be  supplied  by  that  method  of  collection. 

The  best  sort  of  the  officinal  opium  is  the  ex- 
pressed juice  of  the  heads,  or  of  the  heads  and 
the  upper  part  of  the  stalks,  inspissated  by  a  gen- 
tle heat.  This  was  formerly  called  meconium, 
in  distinction  from  the  true  opium,  which  issues 
spontaneously. 

The  inferior  sorts,  (for  there  are  considerable 
differences  in  the  quality  of  this  drug,)  are  said  to 
be  prepared  by  boiling  the  plant  in  water,  and 
evaporating  the  strained  decoction  ;  but  as  no 
kind  of  our  opium  will  totally  dissolve  in  water, 
the  juice  is  most  probably  extracted  by  expres- 
sion. Newman  was  informed  by  some  Turks  at 
Genoa  and  Leghorn,  that  in  some  places  the 
heads,  stalks,  and  leaves  are  committed  to  the 
press  together,  and  that  this  juice  inspissated  af- 
fords a  very  good  opium. 

On  this  head  Dr.  Lewis  remarks,  that  the  point 
has  not  yet  been  fully  determined.  It  is  com- 
monly supposed,  that  whatever  preparations  the 
Turks  may  make  from  the  poppy  for  their  own  l 
use,  the  opium  brought  to  us  is  really  the  milky 
juice  collected  from  incisions  made  in  the 
beads,  as  described  by  Kaempfer.  It  is  certain 
that  an  extract  made  by  boiling  the  heads,  or  the 
head?  and  stalks  in  water,  is  much  weaker  than 
opium  ;  but  it  appears  also,  that  the  pure  milky 
tears  are  considerably  stronger. 

The  principles  separable  from  opium  are,  a  re- 
sin, gum,  besides  a  minute  portion  of  saline  mat- 
ter, and  water  and  earth,  which  are  intimately 
combined  together,  insomuch  that  all  the  three 
dissolve  almost  equally  in  water  and  in  spirit. 

Four  ounces  of  opium  treated  with  alkohol, 
yielded  three  ounces  and  four  scruples  of  resinous 
extract ;  five  drachms  and  a  scruple  of  insoluble 
impurities  remaining.  On  taking  four  ounces 
more,  and  applying  water  at  first,  Newman  ob- 
tained two  ounces,  five  dra'  .ins,  and  one  scru- 
ple of  gummy  extract ;  th"  .^soluble  part  amount- 
ing here  to  seven  drachi-.s  and  a  scruple.  In  distil- 
lation, alkohol  brought  over  little  or  nothing  ; 
but  the  distilled  water  was  considerably  impreg- 
nated with  the  j^uliar  ill  smell  of  opium. 

From  this  anfl^sis  may  be  estimated  the  effects 
of  different  solvents  upon  it.  Alkohol  and  proof 
spirit  dissolving  its  resin,  afford  tinctures  possess- 
ing all  its  virtues.  Water  dissolves  its  gummy 
part,  which  is  much  less  active  ;  but  a  part  ol  the 
resin  is  at  the  same  time  taken  up  by  the  medium 
of  the  gum.  Wines  ;*lso  afford  solutions  possess- 
ing the  virtues  of  opium.  Vinegar  dissolves  its 
active  matter,  but  greatly  impairs  its  power. 

A  new  vegetable  alkafi,  to  which  the  name  of 
morphia  is  given,  has  also  been  extracted  from 
opium.  It  is  in  this  alkali  that  the  narcotic 
principle  resides.  It  was  first  obtained  pure  by . 
Serturner,  in  the  year  1817.  Two  somewhat  dif- 
ferent processes  for  procuring  it  have  been  given 
by  Robiquet  aud  Choulant.  According  to  the 
former,  a  concentrated  infusion  of  opium  is  to  be 
boiled  with  a  small  quantity  of  common  magne- 
sia for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  a  greyish  deposite  falls.  This  is  to  be 
washed  on  a  filter  with  cold  water ;  and,  when 
dry,  acted  on  by  weak  alkohol  for  some  time,  at 
a  temperature  beneath  ebullition.  In  this  way 
very  little  morphia,  but  a  great  quantity  of  co- 
louring matter  is  separated.  The  matter  is  then 
to  be  drained  on  a  filter,  washed  with  a  little  cold 
alkoho:,  and  afterwards  boiled  with  a  large  quau- 
<  ity  of  highly  rectified  alkohol.  This  liquid  being 
filtered  while  hot.  on  coolinsr,  it  deposite?  the 
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morphia  in  crystals,  and  very  little  coloured.  The 
solution  in  alkohol,  and  crystallisation  being  re- 
peated two  or  three  times,  colourless  morphia  is 
obtained. 

The  theory  of  this  process  is  the  following  : 
Opium  contains  a  meconiate  of  morphia.  The 
magnesia  combines  with  the  meconic  acid,  and 
the  morphia  is  displaced. 

Choulant  directs  us  to  concentrate  a  dilute  wa- 
tery infusion  of  opium,  and  leave  it  at  rest  till  it 
spontaneously  let  fall  its  sulphate  of  lime  in  mi- 
nute crystals.  Evaporate  to  dryness  ;  redissolve 
in  a  little  water,  and  throw  down  any  remaining 
lime  and  sulphuric  acid,  by  the  cautious  addition, 
first  of  oxalate  ot  ammonia,  and  then  of  muriate 
of  barytes.  Dilute  the  liquid  with  a  large  body 
of  water,  and  add  caustic  ammonia  to  it  as  long 
as  any  precipitate  falls.  Dissolve  this  in  vinegar, 
and  throw  it  down  again  with  ammonia.  Digest 
on  the  precipitate  about  twice  its  weight  of  sul- 
phuric aether,  and  throw  the  whole  upon  a  filter. 
The  dry  powder  is  to  be  digested  three  times  in 
caustic  ammonia,  and  as  often  in  cold  alkohol. 
The  remaining  powder  being  dissolved  in  twelve 
ounces  of  boiling  alkohol,  and  the  filtered  hot  so- 
lution being  set  aside  for  18  hours,  deposites  co- 
lourless transparent  crystals,  consisting  of  dou- 
ble pyramids.  By  concentrating  the  supernatant 
alkoholic  solution,  more  crystals  may  be  ob- 
tained. 

Dr.  Thomson  directs  us  to  pour  caustic  ammo- 
nia into  a  strong  infusion  of  opium,  and  to  separate 
the  brownish-white  precipitate  by  the  filter :  to 
evaporate  the  infusion  to  about  one-sixth  of  its 
volume,  and  mix  the  concentrated  liquid  with 
more  ammonia.  A  new  deposite  of  impure  mor- 
phia is  obtained.  Let  the  whole  of  the  deposites 
be  collected  on  the  filter,  and  washed  with  cold 
water.  When  well  drained,  pour  a  little  alkohol 
on  it,  and  let  the  alkoholic  liquid  pass  through  the 
filter.  It  will  carry  off  a  good  deal  of  the  colour- 
ing matter,  and  very  little  of  the  morphia.  '  Dis- 
solve the  impure  morphia  thus  obtained,  in  acetic 
acid,  and  mix  the  solution,  which  has  a  very  deep 
brown  colour,  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  ivory- 
black.  This  mixture  is  to  be  frequently  agitated 
for  24  hours,  and  then  thrown  on  the  filter.  The 
liquid  passes  through  quite  colourless.  If  ammo- 
nia be  now  dropped  into  it,  pure  morphia  falls  in 
the  state  of  a  white  powder.  If  we  dissolve  this 
precipitate  in  alkohol,  and  evaporate  that  liquid 
slowly,  we  obtain  the  morphia  in  pretty  regular 
crystals.  It  is  perfectly  white,  has  a  pearly  lus- 
tre, is  destitute  of  smell,  but  has  an  intensely  bit- 
ter taste  ;  and  the  shape  of  the  crystals  in  all  ray 
trials  was  a  four-sided  rectangular  prism.' — An- 
nals of  Phil.,  June  1820.  On  the  above  process, 
it  should  be  observed,  that  the  acetic  solution  must 
contain  a  good  deal  of  phosphate  of  lime,  derived 
from  the  ivory-black ;  and  that  therefore  those 
who  have  used  that  precipitate  for  morphia  in 
medicine,  have  been  disappointed.  The  subse- 
quent solution  in  alkohol,  however,  and  crystalli- 
sation, render  it  pure. 

Choulant  says,  it  crystallises  in  double  four* 
sided  pyramids,  whose  bases  are  squares  or  rect- 
angles ;  sometimes  in  prisms  with  trapezoidal 
bases. 

It  dissolves  in  82  times  its  weight  of  boiling 
water  ;  and  the  solution  on  cooling  deposites  re- 
gular, colourless,  transparent  crystals.  It  is  solu- 
ble in  36  times  its  weight  of  boiling  alcohol,  and 
in  42  times  its  weight  of  cold  alkohol,  of  0.92.  It 
dissolves  in  eight  times  its  weight  of  sulphuric 
aether.  All  these  solutions  change  the  infusion 
of  Brazil-wood  to  violet,  and  the  tincture  of  rhu- 
barb  to  brown.    The   saturated   alkoholic  and 
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Muereous  solutions,  when  rubbed  on  the  skin,  leave  are  employed  to  determine  it  to  the  surface,  aai 

a  red  mark.  produce  a  diaphoresis. 

Sulphate    of  morphia  crystallises    in    prisms,  In  continued  fevers,  not  of  the  pure  inflamma- 

which  dissolve  in  twice  their  weight  of  distilled  tory  kind,  opium  is  administered  sometimes  as  a 

water.  general  stimulus,  and  at  other  times  to  allay  irri- 

Nitrateof  morphia  yields  needle-form  crystals  tation.     The  great  practical  rule  in  such  cases  is, 

in  stars,  which  are  soluble  in  1J  times  their  weight  that  it  ought  to  be  given  in  such  quantities  only, 

of  distilled  water.  that  the  pulse  becomes  slower  and  fuller  trom  its 

Muriate  of  morphia  is  in  feather-shaped  crys-  opi  ration.     Its  exhibition  is  improper  where  local 

taU.  and  needles.     It  is  soluble  in  10^  times  its  inflammation,   especially  of   the  brain,  or  of  its 

weight  of  distilled  water.  membranes,  exists. 

The  acetate  crystallises  in  needles,  the  tartrate  In  intermittent  fever,  an  opiate  renders  the  pa- 
in prisms,  and  the  carbonate  in  short  prisms.  roxysms  milder,  and  facilitates   the  cure.      Dr. 

Morphia  acts  with  great  energy  on  the  animal  Cullen  recommends  the  union  of  opium  with  bark, 

economy      A  grain  and  a  half  taken  at  three  dif-  which  enables  the  stomach  to  bear  the  latter  iu 

ferent  times,  produced  such  violent  symptoms  upon  larger  doses,  and  adds  considerably  to  its  efficacy, 

three  young  men  of  17  years  of  age,  that  Sertiir-  In  the  profluvia  and  cholera,  opium  is  employed, 

ner  was  alarmed  lest  the  consequences  should  have  to  lessen  the  discharge,  and  is  frequently  theprin- 

proved  fatal.  eipal  remedy  in  effecting  the  cure.     In  passive 

.Morphia,  according  to  its  discoverer,  melts  in  hsemorrhagy,  it  is  useful  by  its  stimulant  power, 

a  gentle  heat;  and  in  that  state  has  very  much  In  retrocedent  gout  it  is  used  as  a  powerful  stimu- 

the  appearance  of  melted  sulphur.     On  cooling,  lant. 

it  again  crystallises.  It  burns  easily  ,  and,  when  In  convulsive  and.  spasmodic  diseases  it  is  r.d- 
heuted  in  close  vessels,  leaves  a  .solid  resinous  vantageously  administered,  with  the  view  of  re- 
black  matter,  having  a  peculiar  smell.  licving  symptoms,  or  even  of  effecting  a  cure  ; 

The  use  of  this  celebrated  medicine,  though  not  and  in  several  of-theua  it  requires  to  be  given  to  a 

unknown  to  Hippocrates,  can  be  clearly  traced  to  very  great  extent. 


Diagi.ras,  who  was  nearly  his  cotemporary  ;  and 
its  importance  has  ever  since  been  gradually  ad- 
vanced by  succeeding  physicians  of  "different  na- 
tions. Its  extensive  practical  utility,  however, 
lias  not  been  long  well  understood  ;  and  in  this 
country  perhaps  may  be  dated  from  the  time  oi 


In  foes  venerea  it  promotes  the  action  of  mer- 
'cury,  and  relieves  the  irritation  arising  either, 
from  that  remedy,  or  the  disease. 

In  the  year  1779,  opium  was  introduced  into 
practice  as  a  specific  against  the  lues  venerea.  It 
was  employed  in  several  of  the  military  hospitals, 


Sydenham.     Opium  is  the  chief  narcotic  now  em-  where  it  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  most  effica- 

ployed  ;  it  acts  directly  upon  the  nervous  power,  cious    remedy  ;    and     Or.   Michaelis,    physician 

diminishing  the  sensibility,  irritability,  and  mobi-  c(  the  Hessian  forces,  published  an  account  of  a 

lity  of  the  system  ;  and,  according  to  Cullen,  in  great  number  of  successful  experiments  made  with 

a  certain  manner  suspending  the  motion  of  the  it,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Medical  Communica- 

nervous  fluid  to  and  from  the  brain,  and  thereby  tions,  in  the  year  1784.     Opium  was  afterwards 

inducing  sleep,  one  of  its  principal  effects.     From  given  as  an  anti-veuereal  remedy  in  some  foreign 

this  sedative  power  of  opium,  by  which  it  allays  hospitals.     Many  trials  were  also  made  of  its  vii- 

pain,  inordinate  action,  and  restlessness,  it  natu-  tues  in  several  of  the  London  hospitals,  and  in  the. 


rally  follows  that  it  may  be  employed  with  advan- 
tage in  a  great  varii  ty  of  diseases.  Indeed,  there 
is  scarcely  any  disorder  in  which,  under  some  cir- 
cumstances, its  use  is  not  found  proper ;  and 
though  in  many  cases  it  fails  of  producing  sleep, 
yet,  if  taken  in  a  full  dose,  it  occasions  a  pleasant 
tranquility  of  mind,  and  a  drowsiness  which  ap- 
proaches to  sleep,  aud  which  always  refreshes  the 
patient.  Besides  the  sedative  power  of  opium, 
it  is  known  to  act  more  or  less  as  a  stimulant,  ex- 
citing the  motion  of  the  blood.  By  a  certain  con- 
joined ■  .  -  sedative  and  stimulant  effect, 
opium  hi  in  thought  toproduoe  intoxication, 
a  quality  for  nrbicb.  it  is  much  used  in  eastern 
countries. 

The  principal  indications  which  opium  is  capa- 
ble of  fulfilling  are,  supporting  the  actions  of  the 
system,  allaying  pain  and  irritation,  relieving 
spasmodic  action,  inducing  sleep,  and  checking 
morbidly  increased  secretions.  It  is  differently 
administered,  as  it  is  designed  to  fulfil  one  or  other 
if  these  indication*. 

Where  opium  is  given  as  .i  stimulus,  it  aught  to 
be  administered  in  small  doses,  frequently  repeat- 


Royal  Infirmary  at  Edinburgh.  Very  favourable, 
reports  of  its  efficacy  in  removing  venereal  com- 
pl  lints  were  published  by  different  practitioners  ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  so  many  deductions  were 
to  be  made,  and  so  many  exceptions  were  to  be 
admitted,  that  it  required  little  sagsrity  to  disco- 
ver, that  most  of  the  advocates  fortius  medicine 
reposed  but  a  slender  and  fluctuating  confidence  in. 
its  anti- venereal  powers.  Mr.  Pearson  made 
several  experiments  on  the  virtues  of  opium  in 
lues  venerea,  at  the  Lock  Hospital,  in  the  years 
1784  and  1785;  and  published  a  narrative  of  its 
effects,  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Medical  Com- 
munications. "  The  result  of  my  experiments," 
6ays  he,  "  was  very  unfavourable  to  the  credit  of 
this  new  remedy  ;  and  I  believe  that  no  surgeon 
in  this  country  relies  on  opium  as  a  specific 
against  the  venereal  virus.  I  have  been  long  ac- 
customed to  administer  opium  with  great  freedom 
during  the  mercurial  course  ;  and  the  experience 
of  nearly  twenty  years  has  taught  me,  that,  when 
it  o  r  1  with  mercury,  tie  proper  efficacy 
ol  i  he  latter  i-.  not  in  any  measure  increased ;  that 
t  would  not  be  sale  to  rely   upon  a  smaller   quan- 


ed,  an  I  slowly  increased,  as  by  tbL  mode  the  ex-  tity  of  the  mineral  specific  nor  to  contr:  ct  the 
cite.'iicnt  it  produces  is  best  kept  up.  But  where  mercurial  cours'  within  a  shorter  limit  than 
the  design  is  to  mitigate  pain  or  irritation,  or  the  where  no  opium  has  been  employed  This  re- 
■ymptoma arising  bom  these,  ii  ought  to  be  given  presentation  will  not,  I  pnsumc,  admit  of  con- 
in  a  lull  dose,  and  at  distant  intervals,  by  which  troversy  ;  yet  we  frequently  hear  people  express- 
the  state  of  diminished  power  aud  sensibility  is  ing  themselves  upon  this  head,  as  if  opium  mani- 
most  completely  induced.  fested  some  peculiar  qualities  in  venereal  corn- 
One  other  general  rule,  with  respect  to  the  ad-  plaints,  of  a  distinct  nature  from  its  well-known 
ministration  of  opium,  is,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  narcotic  properties,  and  thus  afforded  an  import- 
given  in  any  pure  inflammatory  affection,  at  least  ant  aid  to  mercury  in  the  removal  of  lues  vene- 
'ntil  rrar.irations  have  bepji  u*ed.  or  unless  mean*  rea."    Perhaps  it  ma?  not  be  unuseiul  to  disen- 
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Wangle  this  subject  from  tbe  perplexity  in  which 
such  indefinite  language  necessarily  involves  it. 
Opium,  when  given  in  conjunction  with  mercury, 
by  diminishing  the  sensibility  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  prevents  many  of  those  inconveniences 
which  this  mineral  is  apt  to  excite  in  the  prima- 
-viae  ;  and  thus  its  admission  into  the  general  sys- 
tem is  facilitated.  Mercury  will  likewise  often 
produce  a  morbid  irritability,  accompanied  with 
lestlessness  and  insomnolescence ;  and  it  some- 
times renders  venereal  sores  painful,  and  disposed 
to  spread.  These  accidental  evils,  not  necessarily 
connected  with  the  venereal  disease,  may  be  com- 
monly alleviated,  and  often  eniirely  removed,  by  a 
judicious  administration  ot  opium  ;  and  the  patient 
will  consequently  be  enabled  to  persist  in  using 
the  mineral  specific.  It,  however,  must  be  per- 
fectly obvious,  that  opium,  in  conferring  this  sort 
of  relief,  communicates  no  additional  virtues  to 
mercury  ;  and  that,  in  reality,  it  assists  the  consti- 
tution of  the  patient,  not  the  operation  of  the  me- 
dicine with  which  it  is  combined.  The  salutary 
effects  of  mercury  as  an  antidote  may  be  dimin- 
ished or  lost  by  tbe  supervention  of  vomiting, 
dysentery,  &c.  Opium  will  often  correct  these 
morbid  appearances,  and  so  will  spices,  wine,  and 
appropriate  diet,  &c.  ;  yet  it  would  be  a  strange 
use  of  words  to  urge,  wherever  these  articles  of 
food  were  beneficial  to  a  venereal  patient,  that 
they  concurred  in  augmenting  the  medicinal  vir- 
tues of  mercury.  It  may  be  supposed  that  the 
majority  of  medicalmen  would  understand  by  the 
terms,  "to  assist  a  medicine  in  curing  a  conta- 
gious disease,"  that  the  drug  conjoined  with  the 
specific  actually  increased  its  medicinal  efficacy  ; 
whereas,  in  the  instances  before  us,  it  is  the  human 
body  only  which  has  been  aided  to  resist  the  ope- 
ration of  certain  noxious  powers,  which  would 
render  a  perseverance  in  the  antidote  prejudicial 
or  impossible.  The  soothing  qualities  of  this  ad- 
mirable medicine  can  scarcely  be  estimated  too 
highly.  Yet  we  must  beware  of  ascribing  effects 
to  them  which  have  no  existence  ;  since  a  confi- 
dence in  the  anti-venereal  virtue  of  opium  would 
be  a  source  of  greater  mischief  than  its  most  valu- 
able properties  would  be  able  to  compensate. 

Opium  is  employed  with  laxatives  in  colic, 
and  often  p«*vents  ileus  and  inflammation  by  re- 
lieving the  spasm. 

It  is  given  also  to  promote  healthy  suppuration, 
and  is  a  principal  remedy  in  arresting  the  pro- 
gress of  gangrene. 

The  sudorific  property  of  opium  is  justly  con- 
sidered of  considerable  power,  more  especially  in 
combination  with  ipecacuan  or  antimony.  The 
compound  power  of  ipecacuan,  consisting  of  one 
part  of  ipecacuan,  one  part  of  opium,  and  eight  of 
sulphate  of  potassa,  is  a  very  powerful  sudorific, 
given  in  a  dose  from  15  to  25  grains.  The  com- 
bination of  opium  with  antimony  is  generally 
made  by  adding  30  to  40  drops  of  antimonial  wine 
to  25  or  30  drops  of  tincture  of  opium,  and  form- 
ing them  into  a  draught. 

Opium,  taken  into  the  stomach  in  immoderate 
doses,  proves  a  narcotic  poison,  producing  verti- 
go, tremors,  convulsions,  delirium,  stupor,  ster- 
tor,  and,  finally,  fatal  apoplexy. 

Where  opium  has  been  taken  so  as  to  produce 
these  dangerous  consequences,  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  are  first  to  be  evacuated  by  a  powerful 
emetic,  as  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc. 
.Large  draughts  of  vinegar,  or  any  of  the  native 
vegetable  acids,  are  then  to  be  swallowed.  Mode- 
rate doses  of  brandy,  or  a  strong  infusion  of  cof- 
Jl'ee,  have  also  been  found  useful. 

Respecting  the  external  application  of  opium, 
7W 
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authors  seem  not  sufficiently  agreed.  Son) 
lege,  that  when  applied  to  the  skin  it  allays  pain 
and  spasm,  procures  sleep,  and  produces  all  the 
salutary  or  dangerous  effects  which  result  from 
its  internal  use  ;  while  others  say,  that  thus  ap- 
plied it  has  little  or  no  effect  whatever.  It  has 
also  been  asserted,  that  When  mixed  with  caustic 
it  diminishes  the  pain  which  would  otherwise  en- 
sue ;  and  it  this  be  true,  it  is  probably  by  decreas- 
ing the  sensibility  of  the  par^.  Injected  by  the 
rectum,  it  has  all  the  effect  of  opium  taken  iote 
the  stomach  ;  but  to  answer  this  purpose,  double 
the  quantity  is  to  be  employed.  Applied  to  the 
naked  nerves,  of  animals,  it  produces  immediate 
torpor  and  loss  of  power  in  all  the  muscles  with 
which  the  nerves  communicate. 

The  requisite  dose  ot  opium  varies  in  different 
persons  and  in  different  states  of  the  same  person. 
A  quarter  of  a  grain  will  in  one  adult  produce  ef- 
fects which  ten  times  the  quantity  will  not  do  in 
another :  and  a  dose  that  might  prove  fatal  in 
cholera  or  colic,  would  not  be  perceptible  in  many 
cases  of  tetanus,  or  mania.  The  lowest  fatal  dose 
to  those  unaccustomed  to  take  it,  seems  to  be 
about  four  grains  ;  but  a  dangerous  dose  is  so  apt 
to  produce  vomiting,  that  it  has  seldom  time  to 
occasion  death.  When  given  in  too  small  a  dose, 
it  often  produces  disturbed  sleep,  and  other  disa- 
greeable consequences  ;  and  in  some  cases  it 
seems  impossible  to  be  made  to  agree  in  any  dose 
or  form.  Often,  on  the  other  hand,  from  a  small 
dose,  sound  sleep  and  alleviation  of  pain  will  be 
produced  ;  while  a  larger  one  occasions  vertigo 
and  delirium.  Some  prefer  the  repetition  of  small 
doses  ;  others  the  giving  a  full  dose  at  once ;  its 
operation  is  supposed  to  last  about  eight  hours ; 
this  however  must  depend  upon  circumstances. 
The  usual  dose  is  one  grain.  The  officinal  pre- 
parations of  this  drug  are  numerous.  The  fol- 
lowing are  among  the  principal :  Opium  puriji- 
catum,  pilula  sapoiris  cum  opio,  pulvis  cornu 
usti  cum  opio,  tinctura  opii,  tinctura  camphora. 
composita,  and  confectio  opii  :  it  is  also  an  ingre- 
dient in  the  pulvis  ipecacuanha  compositus,  elec- 
tuarium  japonicum  pulvis  creta  compositus  cum 
opio,  &c.  The  capsules  of  the  poppy  are  also 
directed  for  medicinal  use  in  the  form  of  fomenta- 
tion ;  and  in  the  syrupus  papaveris,  a  useful  ano- 
dyne, which  often  succeeds  in  procuring  sleep 
where  opium  tails;  it  is,  however,  more  especial- 
ly adapted  to  children.  The  seeds  of  this  species 
of  poppy  contain  a  bland  oil,  and  in  many  places 
arc  eaten  as  food-;  as  a  medicine,  they  have  been 
usually  given  in  the  form  of  emulsion  in  catarrhs, 
stranguries,  &c. 

Pap'aw.  The  fruit  of  a  species  of  carica.  Sec 
Carica  papaya. 

PAP1LIONACEUS.  Papilionaceous.  A 
term  applied  to  the  corolla  of  plants  when  they 
are  irregular  and  spreading,  and  thus  resemble 
somewhat  the  butterfly.  The  various  petals 
which  compose  such  a  flower  are  distinguished  by 
appropriate  names :  vexillum,  the  standard,  the 
large  one  at  the  back  ;  alee,  the  two  side  petals ; 
and  carina,  the  heel,  consisting  of  two  petals 
united  or  separate,  embracing  the  internal  organs. 

PAPI'LLA.  (From  pappus,  down.  "  See 
Vila.)     1.  the  nipple  of  the  breast.     See  Nipple. 

2.  The  fine  terminations  of  nerves,  &c.  as  the 
nervous  papilhc  of  the  tongue,  skin,  &.C. 

Papillae  medullares.  Small  eminences 
on  the  medulla  oblongata. 

Papilla'ris  herba.     See  Lapsana. 

PAPILLOSUS.  Papillose.  Applied  to  stalks 
connected  with  soft  tubercles  ;  as  the  iceplani;. 
MesembryanUiermim  crystallimim. 
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I'PPOSUS.  Pappose:  furnished  with  a 
pappus  nr  seed  down  ;  as  the  seeds  of  the  Leonto- 
don  taraxacum. 

PAPPUS.  1.  The  hair  on  the  uiiddleofthe 
chin.     See  Capillus. 

■2.  The  seed-down.  This  is  restrained  by  Gart- 
ner to  the  chaffy,  feathery,  or  bristly  crown  of 
many  seeds  that  have  no  pericarpium  and  which 
originates  in  a  partial  calyx  crowning  the  summits 
of  each  of  these  seeMs  and  remaining;  after  the 
flower  is  fallen ;  as  iu  the  seeds  of  dandelion, 
goats -beard. 

The  same  terra  is  used  by  the  generality  of  bo- 
tanists for  the  feathery  crown  of" seeds  furnished 
with  a  capsule,  as  well  as  lor  a  similar  appendage 
to  the  base  or  sides  of  any  seeds,  neither  of  which 
can  originate  from  a  calyx.  For  the  former  of 
these,  Giertner  adopts  the  term  coma ;  for  the 
latter  pubes,  which  last  also  genres  for  any  down- 
iness 01  wool  about  the  testa  of  a  seed ;  as  in  the 
cotton  plant,  and  Blandfordta  nobilia. 

The  i  arieties  of  the  pappus  are, 

1.  P.fessUis,  on  the  apex  of  the  seed-,  without 
any  footstalk  ;  as  in  Asclepioi  syrioco,  Nerium 
oleander,  and  Epilobium. 

1.  P.  stipitatus,  elevated  on  a  footstalk  ;  as  in 
Leontodon  taraxacum. 

3.  P.  plvmotVA,  when  the  radii  of  the  footstalk- 
ed  pappus  are  hairy  laterally  ;  as  in  Tragopogon 
prateme. 

The  lana  pappiformis  of  authors  is  not  a  pap- 
pus, but  hairs  which  only  surround  the  seed  ;  us  in 
JEryophorum. 

PA'PULA.  (Papula,  a.  f.  ;  diminutive  of 
pappa,  a  dug  or  nipple.  See  Vila. )  A  very 
small  and  acuminated  elevation  of  the  cuticle, 
with  an  inflamed  base,  not  containing  a  fluid,  nor 
tending  to  suppuration.  The  duration  of  papulae 
is  uncertain,  but  they  terminate  for  the  most  part 
in  scurf. 

PARABYSMA.  (Parabysma,  atis.  n. ;  from 
saapaSuu,  congestion,  infarction,  coacervation. ) 
Dr.  Good  has  applied  this  term  to  a  genus  of  dis- 
eases, (comprehended  by  C alien  and  others  un- 
der that  of  physcunia,)  Class,  Caliaca;  Order, 
Splanchnica.  Visceral  turgescence.  It  has 
seven  species.  Parabysma  hepaticum;  spleni- 
cum;  panereaticum ;  mesentericum ;  intesti- 
nal*; omentale;  cemplicatum. 

PAR.     {Par,  arts.  n. ;  a  pair.)    A  pair. 

Par  cucullare.  SoCasserius  calls  the  Crico- 
arytenoid muscle. 

Par  vaglm.  The  eighth  pair  oi  nerves. 
They  arise  from  the  corpora  olivaria  of  the  me- 
dulla oblongata,  and  proceed  into  the  neck,  tho- 
iiix,  and  abdomen.  In  the  neck  the  parvagum 
gives  off  two  brandies,  the  lingual  ana  superior 
laryngeal:  and,  iu  the  thorax,  four  branches,  the 
recurrent  laryngeal,  the  cardiac,  the  pulmonary, 
and  the  oesophageal  plexuses.  At  length  the 
trunks  of  the  nervi  vagi,  adjacent  to  the  mediasti- 
num, run  into  the  stomach,  and  there  form  the 
stomachic  plexus,  which  branches  to  the  abdo- 
minal plexu 

PARACELSUS,  a  native  of  Switzerland,  born 
about  the  year  149,5.  His  father  is  said  to  have 
been  a  practitioner  in  medicine,  and  inspired  him 
with  a  taste  for  chemistry,  lie  very  early  com- 
nienceu  a  sort  of  rambling  life,  assuming:  the  pom- 
pous names  of  PUillipns,  Aureolus,  Theophrus- 
(us,  Paracelsus,  Bombastus  de  Hohenheim;  and 
after  visiting  the  schools  of  France,  Italy,  and 
Germany,  he  sought  for  information  during  se- 
veral years  among  quacks  of  every  description, 
pretending  that  he  had  found  the  principles  of  the 
medical  art  altogether  erroneous.  He  appears 
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maahina  in  an  eminent  degree  ;  for  even  the  learn  • 
ed  Erasmus  is  said  to  have  consulted  him.  Ir. 
cannot  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  by  the  bold 
use  of  active  medicines,  especially  mercury,  anti- 
mony, and  opium,  he  should  have  effected  some 
remarkable  cures :  these  cases  were  displayed 
with  the  usual  exaggeration,  while  those,  in  which, 
he  failed,  or  did  mischief,  passed  unnoticed.  His 
reputation,  however,  became  so  great,  that  the 
magistrates  of  Basle  engaged  him,  at  a  large  sala- 
ry, to  fill  the  chair  of  medicine  in  their  universi- 
ty. Accordingly,  in  1527,  he  began  delivering 
lectures,  sometimes  in  barbarous  Latin,  oftener  iri 
German  ;  but  though  he  gained  at  first  some  en- 
thusiastic adherents,  the  ridiculous  vanity  which 
he  displayed,  despising  every  other  authority  in 
medicine,  whether  ancient  or  modern,  soon  cre- 
ated such  disgust,  that  he  was  left  without  an  audi- 
ence. A  quarrel  with  the  magistrates,  on  ac- 
count of  a  decision  against  his  demand  of  fees, 
which  was  deemed  exorbitant,  decided  him  in  the 
following  year  to  leave  the  place.  He  subsequent- 
ly resided  iu  Alsnce.  and  other  parts  of  Germany, 
leading  a  life  of  extreme  intemperance  in  the 
lowest  company  ;  yet  occasional  instances  of  ex- 
tn  •  inary  success  in  his  practice  still  preserved 
him  some  reputation,  notwithstanding  numerous 
failures.  But  the  most  striking  prool  of  the  folly 
of  his  pretensions  was  given  in  his  own  person  ; 
for  alter  announcing  that  he  was  in  possession  of 
an  elixir,  which  would  prolong  human  life  to  an 
indefinite  period,  he  died  at  Saltzhurg  in  1541  of  a 
fever.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that 
Paracelsus  was  of  material  service  to  medicine, 
by  showing  that  many  active  medicines  might  be 
safely  employed ;  and  particularly  as  having  been 
one  of  the  first  to  exhibit  mercury  in  the  cure  of 
syphilis,  \\  hich  had  been  in  vain  attempted  by  the 
Galenical  remedies  then  in  use.  He  published 
little  during  his  life,  but  a  great  number  of  posthu- 
mous treatises  appeared  under  his  name,  which, 
are  too  replete  with  absurdities  to  deserve  enu- 
meration. 

PARACENTESIS.  (From  aapawvrsi*,  tu 
pierce  through.)  The  operation  of  tapping  to 
evacuate  the  water  iu  ascites,  dropsy  of  the  ova- 
rium, &ic. 

Paracma'sticos.  (From  rrapKfiafa,  to  de- 
cline.) Puracme.  The  declension  of  any  dis- 
temper ;  also,  according  to  Galen,  that  part  of 
life,  where  a  person  is  said  to  grow  old,  and  which 
he  reckons  from  35  to  49,  when  he  is  said  to  be 
uld. 

PAKA'COE.  (From  rnpa,  diminutive,  and 
aKova,  lo  hear.)     Dulness  of  hearing. 

PaRACOLLL'tICA.        (From    TrapaKuWaoitat,    to 

glue  together.)  Agglutinauts  or  substances  which 
unite  parts  preternaturally  separated. 

Paua'cope.  (From  -njjaKoirrui,  to  be  deliri- 
ous.)    In  Hippocrates,  it  is  a  slight  delirium. 

1'aracru'sis.  (FromrupaKpouo),  to  deprecate. ) 
A  slight  disarrangement  of  the  faculties,  where 
the  patient  is  inattentive  to  what  is  said  to  him. 

PARACU'SiS.  (From  itapa,  wrong,  aud 
aicovio,  to  hear.)  Depraved  hearing.  Deafness. 
A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  Locales,  and  order 
Dystestheaue,  of  Cullen.  It  is  occasiouedby  any 
thing  that  proves  injurious  to  the  ear,  as  loud 
noises  from  the  firing  of  cannon,  violent  colds, 
particularly  affecting  the  head,  inflammation  or 
ulceration  of  the  membrane,  hard  wax,  or  other 
substances  interrupting  sounds,  too  great  a  dry- 
ness, or  too  much  moisture  in  the  parts  ;  or  by 
atony,  debility,  or  paralysis  of  the  auditory  nerves. 
In  some  instances  it  ensues  in  consequence  of  pre- 
ceding diseases,  such  as  a  fever,  syphilis,  &c.  and 
iu  others  it  depends  mou  an  original  defect  in  tiic 
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structure  or  formation  of  the  ear.  In  the  last  in- 
stance, the  person  is  usually  not  only  deaf,  but 
likewise  dumb.     There  are  two  species. 

1.  Paracusis  imperfecta;  Surditas.  When 
existing  sounds  are  not  heard  as  usual. 

2.  Paracusis  imaginaria,  called  also  Susur- 
rus;  Syrigmus;  Syringmos ;  Tinnitus  aurium. 
When  imaginary  sounds  are  heard,  not  from  with- 
out, but  excited  within  the  ear. 

PARACYESIS.  (From  wapa,  male  ;  andxvricis, 
graviditas.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  diseases  in 
Good's  Nosology;  Class,  Geneticu ,  Order,  Car- 
potica.  Morbid  pregnancy.  It  has  three  spt  - 
cies,  viz.  Paracyesis  irritativa ;  uterina, 
abortus. 

Paracyna'nche.  (From  izapa,  kvuiv,  a  dog, 
and  aA^w,  to  strangle.)  A  species  of  quincy. 
See  Cynanche. 

PARADI'SUS.  (Hebrew.)  A  pungent  seed 
resembling  the  cardamom,  named  from  its  virtues 
See  Amomum. 

Paradisi  grana.     See  Amomum. 

PARAGEUSIS.  (From  napa,  male,  vlvoi, 
gustum  prtebeo.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  dis- 
eases in  Good's  Nosology:  Class,  Neurotica; 
Order,  JEsthetica.  Morbid  taste.  It  compre- 
hends three  species,  viz.  Parageusis  acuta, 
obtusa,  expers. 

PaRAGLO'SSA.        (From  irapa,  and  y\uy<soa,  the 

tongue.)     A  prolapsus  of  the  tongue,  a  swelled 
tongue. 

Parago'ge.  (From  irapayai,  to  adduce. )  This 
term  signifies  that  fitness  of  the  bones  to  one  an- 
other, which  is  discernible  in  their  articulalion ; 
and  bones  which  are  thereby  easier  of  reduction, 
when  dislocated,  are  by  Hippocrates  called  napa- 
yoiyoTspa. 

Parala'mpsis.  (From  ■xapnXapvio,  to  shine  a 
little. )  Some  writers  use  this  word  to  express  a 
cicatrix  in  the  transparent  part  of  the  cornea  of 
the  eye. 

PARALLA'GMA.  (FromTrapaXAarrw  to  change.) 
Parallaxis.  The  transmutation  of  a  solid  part 
from  its  proper  place,  as  where  one  part  of  a 
broken  bone  lies  over  another. 

Paralla'xis.     See  Parallagma. 

Paralle'la.  (From  njpa\\ri\os,  parallel.) 
A  sort  of  scurf  or  leprosy,  affecting  only  the  palms 
of  the  hands,  and  running  down  them  in  parallel 
lines. 

PARALO'GIA.  (From  TzapuXtyw,  to  talk  ab- 
surdly.) A  delirium  in  which  the  patient  talks 
wildly. 

Paralo'phia.  (From  vapa,  near,  and  \ocpia, 
the  first  vertebra  of  the  back.)  The  lower  and 
lateral  part  of  the  neck  near  the  vertebra,  accord- 
ing to  some  anatomical  writers,  as  Keil,  &c. 
/  PARA'LYSIS.  (From  vapaXvu,  to  loose,  or 
weaken.)  Catalysis;  Attonitus  morbus ;  Tre- 
mor. The  palsy.  A  genus  of  disea.-e  in  the 
Class  Neuroses,  and  Older  Comata,  of  Cuilen, 
known  by  a  loss  or  diminution  of  the  power  of 
voluntary  motion,  affecting  certain  parts  of  the 
body,  often  accompanied  with  drowsiness.  In 
some  instances,  the  disease  is  confined  to  a  parti- 
cular part ;  but  it  more  usually  happens  that  one 
entire  side  of  the  body  from  the  head  downwards 
is  affected.    The  species  are  : 

1.  Paralysis  partialis,  partial,  or  palsy  of  some 
particular  muscle. 

2.  Paralysis  hemip'.egica,  palsy  of  one  side 
longitudinally. 

3.  Paralysis  paraplegica,  palsy  ot  one  half  of 
the  body,  taken  transversely,  as  both  legs  and 
thighs.  . 

4.  Paralysis  venenata,  from  the  sedative  ef- 
fects of  poisons.  Paralysis  is  also  symptomatic  of 
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several  diseases,  as  worms,  scrophula,  syplnii 
&c. 

It  may  arise  in  consequence  of  an  attack  of  apo- 
plexy. It  may  likewise  be  occasioned  by  any 
thing  that  prevents  the  flow  of  the  nervous  power 
from  the  brain  into  the  organs  of  motion  ;  hence 
tumours,  over-distention,  and  effusion,  often  give 
rise  to  it.  It  may  also  be  occasioned  by  transla- 
tions of  morbid  matter  to  the  head,  by  the  sup- 
pression of  usual  evacuations,  and  by  the  pressure 
made  on  the  nerves  by  luxations,  fractures, 
wounds,  or  other  external  injuries.  The  long- 
continued  application  of  sedatives  will  likewise 
produce  palsy,  as  wc  find  those,  whose  occupa- 
tions subject  them  to  the  constant  handling  of 
white  lead,  and  those  who  are  much  exposed  to 
the  poisonous  fumes  of  metals  or  minerals,  arc 
very  apt  to  be  attacked  with  it.  Whatever  tend; 
to  relax  and  enervate  the  system,  may  likewise 
prove  an  occasional  cause  of  this  disease. 

Palsy  usually  comes  on  with  a  sudden  and  im- 
mediate loss  of  the  motion  and  sensibility  of  the 
parts ;  but,  in  a  few  instances,  it  is  preceded  by  a 
numbness,  coldness,  and  paleness,  and  sometimes 
by  slight  convulsive  twitches.  When  the  head  is 
much  affected,  the  eye  and  mouth  are  drawn  on 
one  side,  the  memory  and  judgment  are  much  im- 
paired, and  the  speech  is  indistinct  and  incohe- 
rent. If  the  disease  affects  the  extremities,  and 
has  been  of  long  duration,  it  not  only  produces  a 
loss  of  motion  and  sensibility,  but  likewise  a  con- 
siderable flaccidity  and  wasting  away  in  the  mus- 
cles of  the  parts  affected. 

When  palsy  attacks  any  vital  part,  such  as  the 
brain,  heart,  or  lungs,  it  soon  terminate  s  fatally. 
When  it  arises  as  a  consequence  of  apoplexy,  it 
generally  proves  very  difficult  to  euro.  Paraly- 
tic affections  of  the  lower  extremities  ensuing 
from  any  injury  done  to  the  spinal  marrow,  by 
blows  and  other  accidents,  usually  prove  incur- 
able. Palsy,  although  a  dangerous  disease  in 
every  instance,  particularly  utTfc  advanced  period 
of  life,  is  tomctimes  removed  by  the  occurrence  of 
a  diarrhoea  or  fever. 

The  morbid  appearances  to  be  observed  on  dis- 
sections in  palsy  are  pretty  similar  to  those  which 
are  to  be  met  with  in  apoplexy  ;  hence  collections 
of  blood,  and  of  serous  fluids,  are  often  found  ef- 
fused on  the  brain,  but  more  frequently  the  latter ; 
and  in  some  instances  the  substance  of  this  organ 
seems  to  have  suffered  an  alteration.  In  palsy,  as 
well  as  in  apoplexy,  the  collection  of  extravasated 
fluid  is  generally  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  brain 
to  that  which  is  affected. 

The  geneial  indications  are,  to  remove,  as  far 
as  possible,  any  compressing  cause,  and  to  rouse 
gradually  the  torpid  portion  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem. It  will  sometimes  be  proper,  where  the  at- 
tack is  sudden,  the  disease  originating  in  the 
hpad,  with  great  determination  of  blood  to  that 
patt,  particularly  m  a  plethoric  habit,  to  open  the 
temporal  artery,  or  jugular  vein,  or  apply  cup- 
ping-glasses to  the  neck,  and  exhibit  active  purges, 
with  the  other  means  pointed  out  under  apoplexy. 
But  where  the  patient  is  advanced  in  life,  ot  a  de- 
bt' tated  com  tution,  and  not  too  full  of  blood, 
the  object  should  rather  be  to  procure  regular  and 
healthy  discharges  from  the  bowels,  obviate  irrita- 
tion in  the  brain  by  blisters  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  procure  a  steady  determination  to  the  skin  by 
gently  stimulant  diaj  horetics,  as  ammonia,  euaia- 
cum,  &t.  in  moderate  doses  regularly  persevered 
in.  Emetics  have  been  sometimes  very  useful 
under  these  circumstances,  but  would  be  danger- 
ous where  congestion  in  the  brain  existed.  Cer- 
tain narcotic  substances  have  been  found  occa- 
sionally successful,  as  aconite,  arnica,  toxicoder.  ■ 
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hen,  mix  vomica,  and  opium  ;  but  the  tendency 
of  the  latter  to  produce  fulness  of  the  vessels  of 
the  head  must  greatly  limit  its  use.  Various  lo- 
cal means  of  increasing  the  circulation  and  nerv- 
ous energy  in  the  affected  parts,  are  resorted  to 
in  this  complaint,  often  with  decided  benefit.  In 
all  cases  it  is  proper  to  keep  up  sufficient  warmth 
in  the  limb,  or  the  disease  may  be  rendered  in- 
curable. But  in  addition  to  this,  in  tedious  cases, 
fomentations,  the  vapour  bath,  friction,  electrici- 
ty, and  a  variety  of  stimulant,  rubefacient,  or  even 
vesicatory,  embrocations,  liniments,  and  plasters, 
may  assist  materially  in  the  recovery  of  the  pa- 
tient. In  the  use  of  some  of  these  it  should  be  a 
rule  to  begin  near  the  boundary  of  the  disease, 
and  carry  them  onward,  as  the  amendment  pro- 
ceeds, not  only  as  they  will  be  more  likely  to  an- 
swer a  good  purpose,  but  also  because  there 
would  be  some  risk  in  stimulating  too  powerfully 
an  extreme  part.  A  suitable  diet,  according  to 
the  habit  of  the  patient,  warm  clothing,  the  pru- 
dent use  of  the  bath,  and  other  means  calculated 
to  strengthen  the  system,  must  not  be  neglected. 

Paralysis  herba.  (From  irapaXvu,  to  weak- 
en :  so  called  from  its  use  in  paralytic  disorders. ) 
The  cowslip  and  primrose  arc  sometimes  so  term- 
ed.    See  Primula  veris,  and  Primula  vulguris. 

PARAMENIA.  (From  irapa,  wrong,  and  fiijv, 
the  menses. )  The  name  of  a  genus  of  diseases  in 
Good's  Nosology.  Olass,  Genetica  ;  Order,  Ce- 
notica.  Mismenstruation.  It  has  five  species, 
viz.  Paramenia  obstructionis,  difficilis,  super- 
Jluus,  erroris,  cessationis. 

Parame'ria.  (From  irapa,  near,  and  fujpos, 
the  thigh.)     The  inward  parts  of  the  thigh. 

Para'mesus.  (From  irapa,  near,  and  pieoos,  the 
middle.)  The  ring-finger,  or  that  which  is  be- 
tween the  middle  and  the  little  fingers. 

PARAMO'RPHLE.  (From  irapa,  wrong,  and 
fiopfij,  form.)  The  name  of  a  class  of  diseases  of 
the  nutritive  powers  in  Dr.  Young's  Nosology. 
Diseases  of  Structure. 

PARANEURISMI.  (From  irapa,  wrong,  and 
jcupov,  a  nerve. )  The  name  given  by  Dr.  Young 
to  a  class  of  diseases.     Nervous  diseases. 

Paranos'a.  (From  irapa,  diminutive,  and 
voiu>,  to  understand.)  Paranoia.  Alienation  of 
mind ;  defect  of  judgment. 

Parape'chyum.  (From  irapa,  near,  and  itixvh 
the  cubit. )  That  part  of  the  arm  from  the  elbow 
to  tbe  wrist. 

PARAPHIMOSIS.  (From  rzapa,  about,  and 
di/iou,  to  bridle.)  A  disorder  wherein  'he  pre- 
puce, being  retracted  toward  the  root  of  the  penis, 
cannot  be  returned  again  over  the  glans,  but 
makes  a  sort  of  ligature  behind  the  corona.  It  is 
easily  known  ;  the  glans  is  uncovered,  the  skin 
tumefied  on  the  corona,  and  above  it  forms  a  cir- 
cular collar  or  stricture,  which,  from  the  skin  be- 
ing unequally  extended,  becomes  indented,  and 
makes  several  rings  round  the  part  This  disease 
may  proceed  from  two  causes  as  first,  from  the 
imprudence  of  young  people,  and  sometimes  also 
of  grown  persons,  who  having  ihe  end  of  their 
prepuce  too  straight,  cannot  uncover  their  glans 
without  pain,  and  when  they  have  done  it,  neglect 
returniLg  it  so  soon  as  they  ought ;  and  thus  the 
contracted  part  of  the  prepuce  forms  a  constric- 
tion behind  the  glans.  Soon  after,  the  glans  and 
pen's  swell,  and  the  prepuce,  being  consequently 
very  much  distended,  is  affected  in  the  same  man- 
ner ;  an  inflammation  seizes  upon  both,  and 
swellings  quickly  appear  upon  the  stricture  form- 
ed by  the  prepuce,  so  that  the  whole  may  be  lia- 
ble to  a  gangrei..',  if  not  speedily  relieved.  The 
second  thing  thav  may  produce  a  paraphimosis,  is 
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covered,  there  frequently  arise  venereal  ehancres 
in  the  prepuce  after  impure  coition,  which,  before 
they  digest,  are  generally  attended  with  inflam- 
mation, more  or  less  considerable.  This  inflam- 
mation is  alone  sufficient  to  render  the  prepuce 
too  strait  for  the  size  of  the  penis,  in  consequence 
of  which  a  swelling  or  inosculation  may  ensue 
like  that  before  mentioned  ;  and  this  is  what  is 
termed  a  paraphimosis. 

PARAPHO'NIA.  (From  rzapa,  wrong,  and 
<pu>vrj,  sound.)  Alteration  of  the  voice.  A  genus 
of  disease  in  the  Class  Locales,  and  Order  Dys- 
cinesia,  of  Cullen,  comprehending  six  species, 
viz. 

1.  Paraphonia  puberum.  About  the  age  of 
puberty  the  change  of  voice  from  an  acute  and 
soft  to  a  grave  and  harsh  tone. 

2.  Paraphonia  rauca.  The  voice  hoarse  and 
rough  from  dryness  of  flaccid  tumour  of  the  fauces. 

3.  Paraphonia  resonans.  Rough  voice  from 
obstruction  of  the  nares,  with  hissing  sound  in  the 
nose.' 

4.  Paraphonia  palatina.  From  the  uvula 
wanting,  or  divided,  and  commonly  attended  with 
hare-lip,  the  voice  rough,  obscure,  and  disagree- 
able. 

5.  Paraphonia  clangens.  An  acute,  shrill, 
and  weak-toned  voice. 

6.  Paraphonia  comatosa.  A  sound  emitted 
at  inspiration  from  relaxation  of  the  velum  palati, 
and  of  the  glottis. 

Para'phora.  (From  irapa(pepu>,  to  transfer.) 
A  slight  kind  of  delirium,  or  1  ^htheadedness  in  a 
fever.  Some  use  this  word  for  a  delirium  in  ge- 
neral. 

Paraphrene'sis.  A  delirium  ;  also  a  para- 
ph-  iiitis. 

PARAPHRENIAS.  (From  irapa,  male,  not 
ng'itly,  and  phrenitis,  inflammation  of  the  brain; 
so  i  lied  because  its  symptoms  rcsemblo  those  of 
phrenitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  brain,  which  it 
is  not.)  Paraphrenesis ;  Diaphragmatitis.  An 
inflammation  of  the  diaphragm.  A  genus  nf  dis- 
ease in  the  Class  Pyrexia,  and  Order  Phlegma- 
sia, of  Cullen,  known  by  delirium,  with  difficulty 
of  breathing,  and  pain  in  the  region  of  the  dia- 
phragm, and  which  requires  the  same  treatment 
as  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 

PARAPHRO'SYNE.  (From  irapaQpovm,  to 
be  estranged  in  mind.)     The  same  as  Mania. 

Paraphtmo'sis.     See  Paraphimosis. 

PARAPLE'GIA.  (From  irapair\ijaau>,  to  strike 
inharmoniously. )  Palsy  of  one  half  of  thf  body 
taken  transversely.  A  species  of  paralysis.  See 
Paralysis. 

Parapople'xia.  (From  irapa,  diminutive,  and 
azox'Snl-ia,  au  apoplexy.)     A  slight  apoplexy. 

PAR^PSIS.  (From  irapa,  and  airTopiai.  per- 
per am  i  ngo.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  diseases 
in  Good's  Nosology,  Class  Ne •■  'ira  ;  Order 
^Esthetica.  Morbid  touch.  '  gml  races  three 
specks,  Parapsis  arris,  expe     .      usoria. 

PaRARTHRE'M  >         (From    irapa,   and'  apdpov,   :c 

joint. )     A  slight  laxati  j.    A  tumour  from  pro- 
trusion, as  in  hernia. 

Pararthre'mata.  (The  plural  of  parar- 
Ihrema.)     S»  -  F  'rarthrema. 

Parary'th.-ios.  (From  irapa,  and  pvdpos, 
number. )  A  pulse  not  suitable  to  the  age  of  the 
person. 

Parascepa'stra.  (From  irapa,  and  aiceira£<j), 
to  cover.)  A  cup  or  bandage  to  go  round  the 
whole  head. 

PARA'SCHIDE.  (From  irapa,  and  <r^ifw,  to 
cleave. )     A  fragment  or  fissure  in  a  broken  bone. 

Parasit.'e.  The  name  of  an  order  of  plants  in 
Linnseus's  Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method, 
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PARASITIC.  (Parasiticus;  from  rapactrui, 
a  parasite  or  hanger  on. )  An  animal  is  go  tei  med 
that  receives  its  nourishment  in  the  bodies  of 
others  ;  as  worms,  polypes,  hydatids,  &c. 

A  plant  is  so  called  which  sends  its  roots  into 
other  plants,  from  which  it  draws  its  nourish- 
ment ;  as  the  Epidendrum  vanilla.  See  An-- 
Ji  i ziis 

PARASITICUS.     Parasitical. 

PARASITUS.  (Vapnatros,  a  parasite.)  A 
parasite  ;  applied  to  animals  and  vege  its 
which  draw  their  nourishment  from  othc*  the 
same  kingdom,  living  within  the  inter-  .  I  ani- 
mals, or  having  their  roots  fixed  in  ti  ,  barks  of 
vegetables. 

Para'sphagis.  (From  irapa,  ue;;r,  and  aipayii, 
the  throat. )  The  part  of  the  neck  contiguous  to 
the  clavicles. 

Para'stata.  (From  vapi^nph  to  stand  near. ) 
It  signifies  any  thing  situated  near  another. 

Para'stata.  (From  7rapnrr>7/ii,to  stand  near.) 
The  Epididymis  of  Hippocrates.  Hcrophilus 
and  Galen  called  these  the  Varicosee,  Parastatte, 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  Glandules  Pa  u- 
stattt,  now  called  Prostata.  i.u  us  Ephesius 
called  the  tubse  Fallopianae  by  the  name  of  Para- 
statee  Varicosee. 

Parastre'mma.  (From  zzapacTptipw,  to  dis- 
tort, or  pervert.)  A  perversion,  or  convulsive 
distortion  of  the  mouth,  or  any  part  of  the  lace. 

Parasvna'nche.     See  Paracynanche. 

PARA'THENAR.  (From  Trapa,  near,  and 
Scvap,  the  sole  of  the  foot.)  A  muscle  situated 
near  the  sole  of  the  foot. 

Parathenar  minor.  See  Flexor  brevis 
minimi  digiti  pedis. 

PARANTHINE.     See  Scapolite. 

Parda'lium.  (From  irapSo;,  the  panther.)  An 
ointment  smelling  like  the  panther. 

PARE',  Ambrose,  a  French  surgeon,  was 
born  at  Lavel,  in  1509.  He  commenced  the 
study  of  the  surgical  profession  early  in  life,  and 
practised  it  with  great  zeal  both  in  hospitals  and 
in  the  army.  His  reputation  at  length  rose  very 
high,  and  he  was  appointed  surgeon  in  ordinary 
to  Henry  II.  in  1552  ;  which  office  he  held  also 
under  the  three  succeeding  kings.  Charles  IX. 
derived  material  assistance  from  his  professional 
skill,  and  gave  a  signal  proof  of  his  gratitude ; 
for  Pare,  being  a  Huguenot,  would  have  been 
included  in  the  horrible  massacre  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew's, had  not  the  king  sent  for  him  on  the 
preceding  night,  and  ordered  him  not  to  leave  the 
royal  chamber.  After  having  been  lone;  esteemed 
as  the  first  surgeon  of  his  time,  and  beloved  for 
his  private  virtues,  he  died  in  the  year  1590.  He 
was  the  author  of  some  works,  which  were  univer- 
sally read,  and  translated  into  most  of  the  lan- 
guages of  Europe,  containing  a  body  of  surgical 
science.  He  was  a  man  of  original  mind,  and  a 
real  improver  of  his  art,  especially  in  the  treat- 
ment of  gun-shot  wounds  ;  adopting  a  lenient 
method,  instead  of  the  irritating  and  cauterising 
applications  previously  in  use.  He  was  also  a 
bold  and  successful  operator  ;  and  displayed  on 
many  occasions  all  the  resources  of  an  enlighten- 
ed surgeon.  He  appears  however  to  have  bor- 
rowed freely  from  the  Italian  writers  and  practi- 
tioners, especially  in  anatomy.  There  is  also  an 
affectation  of  reference  to  the  works  of  the  an- 
cients in  his  writings,  for  he  was  by  no  means 
well  versed  in  these,  and  indeed  obliged  to  request 
another  to  translate  into  French  some  of  the 
books  of  Galen,  which  he  wished  to  consult. 

PAREC'CRISES.     (From  rapa,  wrong,  and 
tKicpwu,  to  secern  or  secrete.)    The  name  ot  a 
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class  of   diseases   in    Dr.  Young's   Nosoiogy.^ 
Diseases  of  secretion. 

PAREGORIC.  (Paregoricus ;  from  jzapa- 
yopiu,  to  mitigate,  to  assuage.)  That  which 
allays  pain. 

Paregoric  Elixir.  See  Tinctura  camphoric 
composita. 

Parei'a.  Tlapcia.  That  part  of  the  face  which 
is  between  the  eyes  and  chin. 

Parei'ra  bbava.     See  Cissampelos. 

Parence'phalis.  (From  Bapa,  near,  and 
ey>ci.ipa\os,  the  brain.)     See  Cerebellum. 

PARE'NCHYMA.  (From  ™,,e)^i.u>,  to  strain 
through  ;  because  the  ancients  believed  the  blood 
was  strained  through  it.)  1.  The  spongy  and 
cellular  substance  or  tissue,  that  conuects  parts 
together.  It  is  applied  to  the  connecting  medium 
of  the  substance  of  the  viscera. 

2.  The  green  juicy  layer  of  barks  which  lie.< 
immediately  under  the  epidermis  ol  tree.,. 

PA'RESIS.  (From  napiqut,  to  relax.)  An 
imperfect  palsy. 

PARGASITE.     Common  actynolite. 

PARHAEMA'SLE.  (From  Trapa,  wrong, 
and  aipa,  blood.)  The  name  of  a  class  of  dis- 
eases in  Dr.  Young's  Nosology.  Sanguine  dis- 
eases. 

Parie'ra  brava.  (A  Spanish  word.)  See 
Cissampelos. 

PARIETALE  OS.  (Parietalis ;  from  pa* 
ries,  a  wall :  because  they  defend  the  brain  like 
walls.)  Ossa  verticis.  Ossa  sincipitis.  Ossa 
verticalia  vel  bregmatis.  The  parietal  bones 
are  two  arched  and  somewhat  quadrangular 
bones,  situated  one  on  each  side  of  the  superior 
part  of  the  cranium.  Each  of  these  bones  forms 
an  irregular  square.  They  are  thicker  above 
than  below  ;  but  are  somewhat  thinner,  and  at 
the  same  time  more  equal  and  smooth  than  the 
other  bones  of  the  cranium.  The  only  foramen 
we  observe  in  them,  is  a  small  one  towards  the 
upper  and  posterior  part  of  each.  It  has  been 
named  the  parietal  foramen,  and  serves  for  the 
transmission  of  a  small  vein  to  the  longitudinal 
sinus.  In  many  subjects  this  foramen  is  wanting. 
On  the  inner  surface  of  these  bones  are  the  marks 
of  the  vessels  of  the  dura  mater,  and  of  the  con- 
voluted surface  of  the  brain.  On  the  inside  ot 
their  upper  edge  we  may  likewise  observe  a  con- 
siderable furrow,  which  corresponds  with  the  lon- 
gitudinal sinus  of  the  dura  mater ;  and  lower 
down,  towards  their  posterior  and  inferior  angle, 
is  a  smaller  one  for  part  of  the  lateral  sinuses. 
These  bones  are  joined  to  each  other  by  the  sagit- 
tal suture  ;  to  the  os  sphenoides,  and  ossatempu- 
ruiu,  by  the  squamous  suture  ;  to  the  os  occipitis 
by  the  lambdoidal  suture;  and  to  the  os  fiouiis 
by  the  coronal  suture.  Their  connection  with 
this  latter  bone  is  well  worthy  our  attention. 
We  shall  find,  that  in  the  middle  of  the  suture, 
where  the  os  frontis  from  its  size  and  flatness  is 
the  most  in  danger  of  being  injured,  it  rests  upon 
the  arch  formed  by  the  parietal  bones  ;  whereas, 
at  the  sides,  the  parietal  bones  are  found  resting 
upon  the  os  frontis,  because  this  same  arch  is 
there  in  the  greatest  danger  from  pressure.  In 
new-born  infants,  the  ossa  parietalia  are  separated 
from  the  middle  of  the  divided  os  frontis  by  a 
portion  of  the  cranium,  then  unossified.  When 
the  finger  is  applied  to  this  part,  the  motion  of 
the  brain,  and  the  pulsation  of  the  arteries  of  the. 
dura  mater,  may  be  easily  distinguished.  In 
general,  the  whole  of  this  part  is  completely  ossi- 
fied before  we  arc  seven  years  of  age. 

PARIETA'RIA.  (From  paries,  a  wall ;  be- 
cause it  stows  upon  old  walls,  among  rubbish. 
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i.  The  name  of  a  genns  of  plants  in  the  Linnce- 
an  system.  Class,  Polygamia ;  Order,  Mo- 
it  atcia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  wall  pelli- 
tory.     See  Parietaria  officinalis. 

Parietaria  officinalis.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  wall  pellitory.  Parietaria  ;  foliis 
lanceolnlo-ovalis,  pedunculis  dichotomic,  caly- 
c.ibus  diphyllis,  of  Linnanis.  This  plant  has  no 
smell,  and  its  taste  is  simply  herbaceous.  In  the 
practice  of  the  present  d.iy,  it  1=  wholly  laid 
aside,  although  it  was  formerly  in  high  estimation 
as  a  diuretic. 

PA'RIS.  (So  called  in  reference  to  the  youth 
of  that  name,  who  adjudged  the  golden  apple  to 
Venus,  this  herb  bearing  but  one  seed.)  1.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system. 
Class,  Octandria;  Order,  Tetragynia. 

2.  The  pharinacoptcial  name  of  the  herb  Paris. 
See  Paris  quadrifolia. 

Paris  quadrifolia.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  herb  Pans,  or  true  love.  The  colour  and 
•moll  of  this  plant  indicate  its  possessing  narcotic 
powers.  The  leaves  and  berries  are  said  to  be 
-efficacious  in  the  cure  of  hooping-cough,  and  to 
act  like  opium.  Great  caution  is  requisite  in 
their  exhibition,  as  convulsions  and  death  are 
caused  by  an  overdose.  The  root  possesses  eme- 
tic qualities. 

Pari'sthmia.  (From  rzapa,  and  iaOptov,  the 
part  of  the  throat  where  the  tonsils  are.  A  part 
of  the  throat  near  the  tonsils,  or  disorders  of  the 
'nnsils. 

Paristhmio'tomus.  (From  zzapicOfita,  the 
tonsils,  and  rtpivia,  to  cut.)  An  instrument  with 
which  the  tonsils  were  formerly  scarified. 

Paristhmitis.  Inflammation  of  parts  about 
the  fauces. 

Parodo'ntis.  (From  zsapa,  near,  and  oSovs, 
a  tooth. )     A  painful  tubercle  upon  the  gums. 

PARODYNIA.  (From  srapa,  male,  and  uftv, 
ur  <aiis,  nog,  dolor  parturientis.)  The  name  of 
a  genus  of  disease,  in  Good's  Nosology.  Class, 
Genetica;  Order,  Carpotica.  Morbid  labour. 
It  embraces  seven  species,  viz.  Parodynia  atoni- 
ca ;  itnplaitica ;  sympathetica ,  perversa ; 
amorphica ;  pleuralis  ;  secundaria. 

PAKONIRIA.  (From  r.<pa,  and  ovapov,  a 
dream,  i.  e.  depraved,  disturbed,  or  morbid 
dreaming.)  The  name  of  a  gjenus  of  diseases  in 
Good's  Nosology.  Class,  Neurotica  ,•  Order, 
Phrenica.  Sleep,  disturbance.  It  has  three 
species,  viz.  Paromria  ambulans ;  loquevs,  and 
salax. 

PARONYCHIA.  (From  oapn,  about,  and 
orti^  the  nail.)  Panaris;  Panaritium.  A 
whitlow,  or  whitloe.  Any  collection  of  pus 
formed  in  the  fingers  is  termed  by  authors,  pana- 
ris, or  whitloe,  and  is  an  abscess  of  the  same  na- 
ture with  those  arising  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 
These  abscesses  are  situated  more  or  less  deep, 
which  has  induced  the  writers  upon  the 
to  divide  them  into  several  species  ;  accordingly 
they  have  ranged  them  under  four  heads,  agree- 
ably to  the  places  where  they  are  formed.  The 
first  kind  of  panaris  is  formed  under  the  cuticle, 
on  one  side  of  the  nail,  and  sometimes  all  round 
it.  The  second  is  seated  in  the  fat  lying  under 
the  skin,  between  that  and  the  sheath  which  in- 
volves the  flexor  tendons.  The  third  is  described 
by  authors  to  be  formed  within  the  sheath  ;  and 
they  still  add  a  fourth  species,  arising  between  the 
periosteum  and  the  bone. 

Paro'pi.*.  (From  aapa,  near,  and  tuif,  the 
.eye. )     The  external  angles  of  the  eyes. 

PAROPSIS.       (From   zapa,   male,  and   o^n, 
•ilolif.l     The  ltame  of  a  <renus  of  diseases- 


in  Good's  Nosology.  Class,  Neurotica;  Orderf 
Phrenica.  Morbid  sight.  It  has  thirteen  spe- 
cies, viz.  Puropsis  luctfuga ;  noctifuga ;  long- 
in  gua  ;  propinguu  ;  lateralis;  illusoria  ;  cali- 
go  ;  glaticosis  ;  catai-racti ;  synizesis ;  amau- 
rosis ;  staphyloma,  and  sli'abismus. 

Paropte'sis.  (From  izapa,  and  onlaw,  to 
roast.)  A  provocation  of  sweat,  by  making  a 
patient  approach  the  fire,  or  by  placing  him  in  a 
bagnio. 

Parora'Sis.  (From  zsapa,  diminutive,  and 
opa'o,  to  see.)     An  imbecility  of  sight. 

PAIiORCHI'DIUM.  (From  zsapa,  and  oPX'S, 
a  testicle.)  A  tumour  in  the  groin,  occasioned 
by  the  testicle,  which  is  passing  into  the  scrotum. 

PAROSMIS  (From  rapa,  male,  bad;  and 
o£w,  olfacio,  to  swell.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
diseases  in  Good's  Nosology.  Class,  Neurotica  ; 
Order,  GZsthetica ;  Morbid  smell.  It  has  three 
species  ;  viz.  Parosmis  acris,  obtusa,  and  expers. 

P A  RO  STI A .  ( From  -rapa,  and  ootcov,  a  bone. ) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  diseases  in  Good's  No- 
sology. Class,  Eccritica;  Order,  Mesotica. 
Misossification.  Its  species  are  two,  viz.  Paros- 
tiafragilis,  and  flexilis. 

PAROTID  GLAND.  (Parotideus ;  from 
irapa,  about,  and  ouj,  the  ear.)  Glandula  paro- 
tidea  ;  Parol  is.  A  large  conglomerate  and  sali- 
val  gland,  situated  under  the  ear,  between  the 
mamillary  process  of  the  temple  bone  and  the 
angle  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  excretory  duct  of 
this  gland  opens  in  the  mouth,  and  is  called,  from 
its  discoverer,  the  Stenonian  duct. 

Parotide'a  (From  rzapwrts,  the  parotid 
gland. )  The  trivial  name  of  a  species  of  quincy, 
in  which  the  parotid  gland,  neck  and  throat,  are 
considerably  affected.     See  Cynancheparotidea. 

PARO'TIS.  (From  vsapa,  near,  and  ov;,  the 
ear.)     See  Parotid  gland. 

PAROTITIS.  Inflammation  of  the  parotid 
gland.     See  Cynanche  parotidea. 

PAROXYSM.  (Paroxysmus;  homs^po^vvo), 
to  aggravate.)  1.  An  obvious  increase  of  the 
symptoms  of  a  disease  which  lasts  a  certain  time 
and  then  declines. 

2.  A  periodical  attack  or  fit  of  a  disease. 

Parsley,  black  mountain.  See  Athamanta 
oreoselinum. 

PARSLEY.     See  Apium  petroselinum. 

Parsley,  Macedonian.  See  Bubon  macedo- 
nicum. 

PARSNIP.     See  Pastinacasativa. 

Parsnip  loaier.     See  Sium  nodijlorum. 

Parthenia'strum.  (Diminutive  of  parthe- 
nium,  tansy.)     A  species  of parthenium. 

Pa'rthenis.     The  same  as  parthenium. 

PARTHENIUM.  (From  -ap9tvo$,  a  virgin  : 
so  called  because  of  its  uses  in  diseases  of  young- 
women. )     See  Matricaria  parthenium. 

Parthenium  mas.     See  Tanacelum. 

Partitus.  A  botanical  term  :  partite,  cut,  as 
it  were,  almost  t-->  the  base,  and  according  to  the 
number  of  irtite  when  two,  tri- 

partite when  three,  quadripartite  when  four, 
quinquepartite  when  five,  &c. 

PARTURITION.  Parturitio ;  from  pario. 
The  expulsion  of  the  fetus  from  the  uterus. 

After  seven  months  of  pregnancy,  the  foetus  has 
all  the  conditions  for  breathing,  and  exercising  its 
digestion  ;  it  may  then  be  separated  from  its  mo- 
ther, and  change  its  mode  of  existence ;  child- 
birth rarely,  however,  happens  at  this  period  : 
most  frequently  the  foetus  remains  two  months 
longer  in  the  uterus,  and  it  does  not  pass  out  of 
this  organ  till  after  the  revolution  of  nine  months. 

Examples  arc  related  of  children  being  born 
after  fen  full  months  of  <restation,  but  these  care- 
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are  very  doubtful,  for  it  is  very  difficult  to  know 
exactly  the  period  of  conception.  The  legislation 
in  France,  however,  has  fixed  the  principle,  that 
childbirth  may  take  place  the  299th  day  of  preg- 
nancy. *  '  ° 
Nothing  is  more  curious  than  the  mechanism 
by  which  the  foetus  is  expelled  ;  every  thing  hap- 
pens with  wonderful  precision  ;  all  seems  to  have 
bet  n  foreseen,  and  calculated  to  favour  its  passage 
through  the  pelvis,  and  the  genital  parts. 

The  physical  causes  thai  determine  the  exit  of 
the  foetus  are  the  contraction  of  the  uterus,  and 
that  of  the  abdominal  muscles  ;  by  their  force  the 
liquor  amnii  flows  out,  the  head  of  the  foetus  is 
engaged  in  the  pelvis,  it  goes  through  it,  and  soon 
passes  out  by  the  valve,  the  folds  of  which  disap- 
pear ;  these  different  phenomena  take  place  in  suc- 
cession, and  continue  a  certain  time  :  they  are 
accompanied  with  pains  more  or  less  severe,  with 
swelling  and  softening  of  thi  soft  parts  of  the  pel- 
vis, and  external  genital  parts,  and  with  an  abun- 
dant mucous  secretion  in  the  cavity  of  the  vagina. 
All  these  circumstances,  each  in  its  own  way, 
favour  the  passage  of  the  foetus. 

To  facilitate  the  study  of  this  complicated  ac- 
tion, it  must  be.  divided  into  several  periods. 

The  first  period  of  childbirth. — It  is  consti- 
tuted by  the  precursory  signs.  Two  or  three  days 
before  childoirtli,  aflowol  mucus  takes  place  from 
the  vagina,  the  external  genital  parts  swell,  and 
become  softer  ;  it  is  the  same  with  the  ligaments 
that  unite  the  bones  of  the  pelvis  ;  the  cervix  uteri 
flattens,  its  opening  is  enlarged,  its  edges  become 
thinner  ;  slight  pains,  known  under  the  name  of 
flying  pains,  are  felt  in  the  loins  and  abdomen. 

Second  period. — Pains  of  a  peculiar  kind  come 
on  :  they  begin  in  the  lumbar  region,  and  seem  to 
be  propagated  towards  the  cervix  uteri,  or  the  rec- 
tum ;  they  are  renewed  Oply  after  considerable 
intervals,  as  a  quarter,  or^jhli  an  hour.  Each  of 
them  is  accompanied  with  an  evident  contraction 
of  the  body  of  the  uterus,  with  tension  of  its  neck, 
and  dilatation  of  the  opening  ;  the  finger  directed 
into  the  vagina  discovers  that  the  envelopes  of  the 
foetus  are  pushed  outward,  and  that  there  is  a  con- 
siderable tumour  which  is  called  the  waters  :  the 
pains  very  soon  become  stronger,  and  the  contrac- 
tions of  the  uterus  more  powerful  ;  the  mem- 
branes break,  and  a  part  of  the  liquid  escapes ; 
the  uterus  contracts  on  itself,  and  is  applied  to  the 
surface  of  the  foetus. 

Third  period. — The  pains  and  contractions  of 
the  uterus  increase  considerably  ;  they  are  instinc- 
tively ac  ompanied  by  the  contraction  of  the  ab- 
dominal muscles.  The  woman  who  is  aware  of 
Xheir  effect  is  inclined  to  favour  them,  in  making 
all  the  muscular  efforts  of  which  she  i3  capable  : 
her  pulse  then  becomes  stronger  and  more  fre- 
quent ;  her  face  is  animated,  her  eyes  shine,  her 
whole  body  is  in  extreme  agitation,  perspiration 
flows  in  abundance.  The  head  is  then  engaged  in 
the  pelvis  ;  the  occiput,  placed  at  first  above  the 
left  acetabulum,  is  directed  inward  and  downward, 
and  f'-mes  below  and  behind  the  arch  of  the  pubis. 
Fourth  period. — After  some  instants  of  repose, 
ihe  pains  and  expulsive  contractions  resume  all 
their  activity ;  the  head  presents  itself  at  the  vulva, 
makes  an  effort  to  pass,  and  succeeds  when  there 
happens  to  be  a  contraction  sufficiently  -  rong  I 
produce  this  effect,  rhe  head  being  once  disen- 
gaged, the  remaining  parts  of  the  body  easily  fol- 
low on  account  of  their  smaller  volume.  The  sec- 
tion of  the  umbilical  cord  is  then  made,  and  a  liga- 
ture is  put  round  it  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
umbilicus. 

Fifth  period.—  If  the  accoucheur  has  not  pro- 
ceeded immediately  to  the  extraction  of  the  nla- 
7?n 
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centa  after  the  birth  of  the  child,  slight  pains  are 
felt  in  a  short  time,  the  uterus  contracts  freely,  but 
with  force  enough  to  throw  off  the  placenta,  and 
the  membranes  of  the  ovum  :  this  expulsion  bears 
the  name  of  delivery.  During  the  twelve  or  fifteen 
days  that  follow  childbirth,  the  uterus  contracts 
by  degrees  upon  itself,  the  woman  suffers  abun- 
dant perspirations,  her  mammae  are  extended  by 
the  milk  that  they  secrete  ;  a  flow  of  matter,  which 
takes  place  from  the  vagina,  called  lochia,  first 
sanguiferous,  then  whitish,  indicates  that  the  or- 
gans of  the  woman  resume,  by  degrees,  the  dis- 
position that  they  had  before  conception."— Ma- 
gendie. 

PARU'LIS.  (From  vsapa,  near,  and  ouAov,  the 
gum.)  An  inflammation,  boil,  or  abscess  in  the 
gums. 

PARURIA.  (From  rapo,  perperam,  and  ovpew, 
to  make  water. )  The  name  of  a  genus  of  dis- 
eases in  Good's  Nosology.  Class,  Eccritica; 
Order,  Catotica.  IMismicturition.  It  embraces 
seven  species,  viz.  Par  aria  inops  ;  retentions; 
stillatitia;  me  I  lit  a ;  incontinent;  incocta,  and 
erratica. 

Pary'gron.  (From  zsapa,  and  vypos,  humid.) 
A  liquid  or  moist  preparation  for  allaying  a  topical 
inflammation. 

PA-si'i-HiLUS.  (Fromsias,  all,  and  <£iXof,  grate- 
ful ,  from  its  general  usefulness.)  A  name  given 
to  a  plaster. 

Pa'sma.  (From  aaaaio,  to  sprinkle  over.)  See 
Catapasma. 

PA'SSA.     (From  pando,  to  spread.) 

1.  A  grape  or  raisin. 

2.  In  Paracelsus  it  is  a  whitloe. 
Passa  minor.     See  Uva  passa minor. 
Pa^sava'nticus.     (From  eju?,  all,  and  avaivu, 

to  dry  up. )  An  epithet  given  by  Schroder  to  a 
powder,  which  dries  up,  and  evacuates  morbid 
humours. 

PASSIFLO'RA.  (Altered  by  Linnams,  from 
flos  passionis  of  preceding  botanists  :  a  term  ap- 
plied to  the  beautiful  genus  in  question,  because 
the  instruments  of  Christ's  passion  were  thought 
to  be  represented  in  the  parts  of  the  fructification.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnxan 
system.  Class,  Gynandria ;  Order,  Pentandria. 

Passiflora  laurifolia.  Bay-leaved  passion- 
flower. A  native  of  Surinam.  The  fruit  of  this 
tree  grows  to  the  size  of  a  small  lemon,  which  it 
greatly  resembles.  It  has  a  delicious  smell  and 
flavour,  and  is  excellent  for  quenching  thirst, 
abating  heat  of  the  stomach,  increasing  the  ap- 
petite, recruiting  the  spirits,  and  allaying  the  heat 
in  fevers. 

Passiflora  maliformis.  Apple-shaped  gra- 
nadilla.  The  fruit  of  this  species  of  passion- 
flower is  esteemed  a  delicacy  in  the  West  Indies, 
where  it  is  served  up  at  table  in  desserts.  They 
arc  not  unwholesome. 

PASSION.  (Passio,  onis.  f.  ;  from  patior, 
to  suffer.)  By  passion  is  generally  understood  an 
instinctive  feeling  become  extreme  and  exclusive. 
A  man  of  strong  passion  neither  hears,  sees,  nor 
exists,  but  through  the  feeling  which  agitates  him; 
and  as  the  violence  of  this  lee  ling  is  such  that  it 
is  extremely  painful,  it  has  been  called  passion  or 
sufft-ring.  The  passions  have  the  same  end  as 
iustinct ;  like  them,  they  incline  animals  to  act 
according  to  the  general  laws  of  animated  nature. 

We  see  in  man  passions  which  he  has  in  com- 
mon with  the  animals,  and  which  consist  of  animal 
wants,  become  excessive  :  but  he  has  others  which 
are  displayed  only  in  the  social  state.  These  are 
social  wants  grown  to  excess. 

The  animal  passions  have  a  twofold  design,  the 
preservation  of  the  individual,  and  of  the  species 
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1  o  the  preservation  of  the  individual  belong 
)  ear,  anger,  sorrow,  hatred,  excessive  hunger,  &c. 
To  the  preservation  of  the  species,  excessive  ve- 
nereal desires,  jealousy  ;  the  fury  which  is  felt 
when  the  young  ones  are  in  danger,  &c. 

Nature  has  made  this  sort  of  passions  very  pow- 
erful, and  which  are  equally  so  in  a  state  of  civil- 
ization. 

The  passions  which  belong  to  the  social  state 
are  only  the  social  wants  carried  to  an  excess. 
Ambition  is  the  inordinate  love  of  power  ;  ava- 
rice, the  love  of  riches,  become  excessive  ;  hatred 
and  revenge,  that  natural  and  impetuous  desire  to 
injure  whoever  hurts  us  ;  the  passion  of  gaming, 
and  almost  all  the  vices,  which  are  also  passions, 
are  violent  inclinations  to  increase  the  feeling  ol 
existence ;  violent  love  is  an  elevation  of  the 
venereal  desires,  &c. 

Some  of  the  passions  are  allayed,  or  extinguish- 
ed, by  gratification  ;  others  become  more  irritated 
by  it.  The  first  sort  are  therefore  often  the  cause 
of  happiness,  as  is  seen  in  philanthropy  and  love ; 
whilst  the  latter  sort  necessarily  causes  misery. 
Misers,  ambitious  and  envious  people,  are  exam- 
ples of  the  last. 

If  our  necessities  devel^pe  the  intellect,  the  pas- 
sions are  the  principle  or  the  cause  of  every  thing 
great  which  man  performs,  whether  good  or  bad. 
Great  poets,  heroes,  great  criminals,  and  conquer- 
ors, are  men  of  strong  passions." 

Passion,  cceliac.     See  Diarrhaa  caliaca. 

Passion,  hysteric.     See  Hysteria. 

Passion,  iliac.     See  Iliac  Passion. 

PASSU'LA.     A  small  raisin. 

Passulje  majores.     See  Uva  passa  major. 

Passula'tum.  (From  passula,  a  fig,  or 
raisin. )  This  is  a  term  given  by  Dispensatory 
writers  to  some  medicines  where  raisins  are  the 
•chief  ingredient ;  as  the  electuarium  passulatnm, 
&c. 

PA'SSUM.  (From  passa,  a  grape,  or  raisin.) 
Raisin  wine. 

PA'STA.     A  round  cake  or  lozenge. 

Pasta  regia.  (From  tzaoou,  to  sprinkle.) 
A  lozenge,  or  small  cake,  sprinkled  over  with 
some  dry  powdered  substance. 

PASTI'LLUM.  (Diminutive  of  pasta,  a  lo- 
zenge.) Pastillus.  A  troch  or  pastil.  A  little 
lump  of  paste,  or  bail,  made  to  take  like  a  lozenge. 

PASTINA'CA.  (Apastu;  from  its  usefulness 
as  a  food. )  1 .  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Pentandria;  Order, 
Digynia.     Parsnep. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  parsnep. 
Sec  Pastinaca  sativa. 

Pastinaca  opopanax.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  plant  which  yields  opopanax.  The  plant 
from  whence  this  gum  resin  is  produced  is  known 
by  the  names  of  opoponaatm  ;  panax  heracleum  ; 
panax  costinum;  panax  pastinacea ;  kyna. 
Hercules  all  heal ;  and  opopanax-wort.  Pastina- 
ca—foliis  pinnatis,foliolisbasianticaexcisis,of 
Linnxus.  Opopanax  is  the  gumrai-resiuous  juice, 
obtained  by  means  of  incisions  made  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  stalk  of  the  plant,  from  which  it  gra- 
dually exudes,  and  by  undergoing  spontaneous  con- 
cretion, assumes  the  appearance  under  which  we 
have  it  imported  from  Turkey  and  the  East  In- 
dies, viz.  sometimes  in  little  drops  or  tears,  more 
commonly  in  irregular  lumps,  of  a  reddish  yellow 
colour  on  the  outside,  with  specks  of  white  j  inter- 
nally of  a  paler  colour,  and  frequently  variegated 
with  large  white  pieces.  Opopanax  has  a  strong, 
disagreeable  smell,  and  a  bitter,  acrid,  somewhat 
nauseous  taste.  It  is  only  employed  in  the  present 
practice  as  an  antispasmodic,  in  combination  with 
rtrter  medicines,  although  it  was  formerly  in  high 
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estimation  as  an  attenuant,  deobstruent,  and  ape- 
rient. Its  antispasmodic  virtues  are  less  powerful 
than  galbanum,  and  more  so  than  ammoniacum. 
It  has  no  place  in  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia, 
but  is  directed  by  the  London  College. 

Pastinaca  sativa.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  parsnep.  The  cultivated  or  garden  parsnep 
is  the  Pastinaca  ;—foliolis  simphciter  pinnatis, 
of  Linnaeus.  Elaphoboscum,  of  the  ancients.  Its 
roots  are  sweet  and  nutritious,  and  in  high  esteem 
as  an  article  of  food.  They  possess  an  aromatic 
flavour,  more  especially  those  of  the  wild  plant, 
anu  arc  exhibited  in  calculous  complaints  for  their 
diuretic  and  sheathing  qualities. 

PATE'LLA.  (Diminutive  of  patina,  a  dish  : 
so  named  from  its  shape. )  Roula.  The  knee- 
pan.  A  small  flat  bone,  which,  in  some  measure, 
resembles  the  common  figure  of  the  heart,  with 
its  point  downwards,  and  is  placed  at  the  fore-part 
of  the  joint  of  tht  knee.  It  is  thicker  in  its  mid- 
dle part  than  at  its  edge.  Anteriorly  it  is  a  little 
convex,  and  rough  for  the  insertion  of  muscles  and 
ligaments  :  posteriorly  it  is  smooth,  covered  with 
cartilage,  and  divided  by  a  middle  longitudinal 
ridge,  into  two  slightly  concave  surfaces,  oi  which 
the  external  one  is  the  largest  and  deepest.  They 
are  both  exactly  adapted  to  the  pulley  of  the  os 
femoris.  The  edges  of  this  posterior  surface  are 
rough  and  prominent  where  the  capsular  ligament 
is  attached,  and  below  is  a  roughness  at  the  point 
of  the  bone,  wheie  the  upper  extremity  of  a  strong 
tendinous  ligament  is  fixed,  which  joins  this  bone 
to  the  tuberosity  at  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia. 
This  ligament  is  of  cons<derable  thickness,  about 
an  inch  in  breadth,  and  upwards  of  two  inches  in 
length.  The  patella  is  composed  internally  of  a 
cellular  substance,  covered  by  a  thin  bony  plate ; 
but  its  cells  are  so  extremely  minute,  that  the 
strength  of  the  bone  is,  upon  the  whole,  very  con- 
siderable. In  new-born  children  it  is  entirely 
cartilaginous.  The  use  of  this  bone  seems  to  be 
to  defend  the  articulation  of  the  joint  of  the  knee 
from  external  injury.  It  likewise  tends  to  increase 
the  power  of  the  muscles  which  act  in  the  exten- 
sion of  the  leg,  by  removing  their  direction  farther 
from  the  centre  of  motion,  in  the  manner  of  a  pul- 
ley. When  we  consider  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  connected  with  the  tibia,  we  find  that  it  may 
very  properly  be  considered  as  an  appendix  to  the 
latter,  which  it  follows  in  all  its  motions,  so  as  to 
be  to  the  tibia  what  the  olecranon  is  to  the  ulna  ; 
with  this  difference,  however,  that  the  patella  is 
moveable,  whereas  theolecranon  is  a  lixedprocess. 
Without  this  mobility,  the  rotatory  motion  of  the 
legwould  have  been  prevented. 

PATENS.  Spreading.  Applied  to  leaves,  me- 
tals, &e.  ;  as  the  stem  of  the  Atriplex  portnlu* 
Coides. 

PATHE'TICI.  (Patheticus;  from  tsaOos,  an 
affection  ;  because  they  direct  the  eyes  to  express 
the  passions  of  the  mind.)  JVervi  pathetici ; 
Trochteatores.  The  fourth  pair  of  nerves.  They 
arise  from  the  crura  of  the  cerebellum  laterally, 
and  are  distributed  in  the  musculus  obliquus  supe- 
rior, seu  trochlearis. 

PATHOGNOMONIC.  (Pathognomonic^; 
from  zzados,  a  disease,  and  yauer/cw,  to  know. )  A 
term,  given  to  those  symptoms  which  are  peculiar 
to  a  disease.  They  are  also  termed  proper  or  cha- 
racteristic symptoms. 

PATHOLOGY.  (Pathologia ;  from  sya0«f, 
a  disease,  and  \oyos,  a  discourse.)  The  doctrine 
of  diseases.  It  comprehends  nosology,  ahology, 
symptomatology,  semeiotics,  and  therapeia. 

PATIE'NTIA.  (From  patior,  to  bear,  or  suf- 
fer.) The  name  of  the  herb  monk's  rhubarb,  from 
its  "entle  purgrins:  qualities.  See  Rumex  patientia. 
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PATIENCE.     See  Rumex  patientia, 

Pa'tor  narium.  (Froropateo,  to  beopcned.) 
The  sinus,  cavity,  or  chasm  of  the  nose. 

Pa'trum  cortex.  (So  called  from  the  Jesuits, 
termed  fathers  in  the  church  of  Rome,  who  first 
spread  its  use  in  Europe.)  See  Cinchona. 

Patu'rsa.    The  venereal  disease. 

Paul's  betony.     See  Veronica. 

Pauli'na  confectio.  (From  navu,  to  rest.) 
\  warm  opiate,  similar  to  the  Confectio  opii ;  so 
called  by  Aristarclius,  which  is  the  same  with  the 
Confectio  archigenis. 

PAULITE.    See  Hypersthenic 

Pau'lus.    See  JEgineta. 

Pava'na.     See  Croton  tiglium. 

Pa'vor.  (From  paveo,  to  fear  :  so  called  from 
the  dread  there  is  of  approaching  or  touching  a 
person  affected  with  it.)     The  itch. 

PEA.  The  Pisum  sativum  of  Linnsus.  A 
species  of  pulse  of  great  variety,  and  much  in  use 
as  a  nourishing  article  of  diet. 

PEA-STONE.     A  variety  of  limestone. 

PEACH.     See  Amygdalus  persica. 

PEAGLE.     See  Primula  veris. 

PEAR.  See  Pyrus  communis.  Of  pears  there 
are  many  varieties,  affording  a  wholesome  nour- 
ishment. 

PEARL.     See  Margarita. 

PEARL-ASH.  An  impure  potassa  obtained 
by  lixiviation  from  the  ashes  of  plants.  See  Po- 
lassa. 

Pearl  barley.     See  Hordeum. 

PEARL  SINTER.  Fiorite.  A  variety  of  si- 
liceous sinter,  of  a  white  and  grey  colour,  and 
found  on  volcanic  tuff  on  the  Vicentine. 

PEARL  STONE.  A  sub-species  of  indivisible 
quartz  of  Jameson  and  Mohs.  It  is  generally  of  a 
grey  colour,  and  occurs  in  great  beds  in  clay  por- 
phyry, near  Tokay  in  Hungary,  and  in  Ireland. 

PECHBJjENDE.     An  ore  of  uranium. 

Peche'dion.     n^c&ov.     The  perinaeum. 

Pechu'rim  cortex.  An  highly  aromatic  bark, 
the  produce  of  a  species  of  Laurus.  It  is  ex- 
tremely fragrant,  like  unto  that  of  cinnamon, 
which  it  greatly  resembles  in  its  properties.  In 
Lisbon  it  is  much  esteemed  in  the  cure  of  dysen- 
teries, and  for  allaying  obstinate  vomitings. 

Pechu'rim  fara.     See  Faba  pechurim. 

Pec  hu'ris.     See  Faba  pechurim. 

Pechta'gra.  (From  a^«s,  the  cubit,  and 
aypa,  a  seizure.)    The  gout  in  the  elbow. 

Pe'chts.     n^us.     The  cubit,  or  elbow. 

Pechttt'rbe.     An  epithet  for  the  scurvy. 

PECQUET,  John,  was  a  native  of  Dieppe,  and 
graduated  at  Montpelier.  Ho  pursued  the  study  of 
anatomy  with  great  ardour  and  ingenuity,  which 
he  evinced  by  the  discovery  of  the  thoracic  luct, 
and  the  receptaculum  chyli,  while  yet  a  student, 
in  1647.  He  then  settled  to  practise  in  his  native 
town ;  but  soon  after  repaired  to  Paris,  with  a 
view  of  demonstrating  completely  the  important 
vessels  which  he  had  discovered  ;  and  he  succeed- 
ed in  tracing  the  progress  of  the  chyle  into  the 
left  subclavian  vein.  He  published  an  account  of 
this  discovery,  with  a  Dissertation  on  the  Circula- 
tion of  the  Blood,  and  Motion  of  the  Chyle,  in 
1651  ;  and  his  fame,  in  consequence,  speedily  ex- 
tended throughout  Europe,  though  some  denied 
the  truth,  others  the  originality  of  it.  Besides  his 
anatomical  skill,  he  was  a  man  of  considerable  ac- 
quirements, and  became  a  Member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences.  He  is  said,  however,  to 
have  shortened  his  life  by  an  unfortunate  attach- 
ment to  spirituous  liquors,  and  died  in  1674. 

PecqueVs  duct.     See  Thoracic  duct. 

PE'CTEN.     The  pubes,  or  share-bone. 
PECTINA'LIS.  (So  named  from  its  arising:  at 
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the  jut  ten,  or  pubes.)  Peclinaus,  of  author*, 
and  Pubio  femoral,  of  Dumas.  A  small  fiat  mus- 
cle, situated  obliquely  between  the  pubes  and  the 
little  trochanter,  at  the  upper  and  anterior  part  of 
the  thigh.  It  arises  broad  and  fleshy  from  all  the 
anterior  edge  of  the  os  pectinis,  or  pubis,  as  it  is 
more  commonly  called,  as  far  as  its  spine,  and,  de- 
scending obliquely  backwards  and  outwards,  is  in- 
serted by  a  short  and  broad  tendon,  into  the  up- 
per and  anterior  part  of  the  linea  aspera  of  the  os 
femoris,  a  little  below  the  lesser  trochanter.  This 
muscle  serves  to  bend  the  thigh,  by  drawing  it  up- 
xvards  and  inwards,  and  likewise  assists  ia  rolling 
it  outwards. 

PECTINATUS.  (From  pecten,  a  comb.) 
Pectinate.  1.  A  term  applied  to  a  pennatifid 
leaf,  th«  segments  of  which  are  remarkably  nar- 
row and  parallel,  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb  ;  as  the 
lower  leaves  of  the  Hottonia  palustris,  and  Me- 
riophyllum  verticillatum. 

2.  The  fasciculated  muscular  fibres  of  the  right 
auricle  of  the  heart  arc  called  musculi  pectinati. 

PectiNjE'us.     See  Pectinalis. 

PECTORAL.  (Pectoralit;  from  pectus,  the 
breast.)  Of  or  belonging  to,  or  that  which  re- 
lieves disorders  of  the  chest. 

PECTORA'LIS.  Musculus  pectoralis.  Sec 
Pectoralis  major. 

Pectoralis  ma'jor.  A  broad,  thick,  fleshy, 
and  radiated  muscle,  situated  immediately  under 
the  integuments,  and  covering  almost  the  whole  an- 
terior part  of  the  breast.  Pectoralis,  of  authors  ; 
and  sterno-costo-clavio-humeral,  of  Dumas. 
Winslow  calls  it  pectoralis  major,  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  serratus  anticus,  which  he  has  named 
pectoralis  minor.  It  arises  from  the  cartilaginous- 
extremities  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  ribs,  from  the 
last  of  which  its  tendinous  fibres  descend  over  the 
upper  part  of  the  obliquus  externus  and  rectus  ab- 
dominis, helping  to  form  a  part  of  the  sheath  in 
which  the  latter  is  included.  It  likewise  springs 
from  almost  the  whole  length  of  the  sternum  by 
short  tendinous  fibres,  which  evidently  decussate 
those  on  the  other  side  ;  and  tendinous  and  fleshy 
from  more  than  a  third  of  the  anterior  part  of  the 
clavicle.  From  these  origins  the  fibres  run  in  a 
folding  manner  towards  the  axilla,  and  are  inserted 
by  a  broad  tendon  into  the  os  humeri,  above  the 
insertion  of  the  deltoid  muscle,  and  at  the  outer 
side  of  the  groove  which  lodges  the  tendon  of  the 
longhead  of  the  biceps.  Some  of  its  fibres  like- 
wise extend  into  that  groove  ;  and,  from  the  lower 
part  of  this  tendon,  which  is  spread  near  two 
inches  along  the  os  humeri,  we  find  it  sending  off 
other  fibres,  which  help  to  form  the  fascia  that 
covers  the  muscles  of  the  arm.  It  often  happens 
that  that  part  of  the  pectoralis  which  arises  from 
the  clavicle,  is  separated  frsjn  the  inferior  por- 
tion, so  as  to  appear  like  a  distinct  muscle.  This- 
has  induced  Winslow  to  divide  t  into  parts,  one 
of  which  he  calls  the  clavicular,  and  the  other 
the  thoracic  portion.  Sometimes  these  two  por- 
tions are  inserted  by  separate  tendons,  which  cross 
one  another  at  the  upper  and  inner  part  oi  the  os 
humeri,  .the  tendon  of  the  thoracic  portion  being 
inserted  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  bicipital  groove, 
immediately  behind  the  other.  This  muscle,  and 
the  latisMimus  dorsi,  form  the  cavity  of  the  axilla, 
or  arm-pit.  The  use  of  the  pectoralis  is  to  move 
the  arm  forwards,  or  to  raise  it  obliquely  towards 
the  sternum.  It  likewise  occasionally  assists  in 
moving  the  trunk  upon  the  arm ;  thus,  when  we 
exert  any  efforts  with  the  hand,  as  in  raising  our- 
selves from  off  an  arm-chair,  or  in  sealing  a  let- 
ter, the  contraction  of  this  muscle  is  particularly 
observable.  To  these  uses  Haller  adds  that  of  as- 
sistins  in  respiration,  by  raising  the  sternum  m<\ 
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.  ibi.  lie  tells  us  lie  well  remembers,  that  when 
this  muscle  was  affected  by  rheumatism,  his 
breathing  was  incommoded  :  and  that,  when  trou- 
bled with  difficulty  of  respiration,  he  had  often 
found  himsclfgreatly  relieved  by  raising  and  draw- 
ing back  his  shoulders,  keeping  his  arras  at  the 
same  time  firmly  fixed.  Wmslow,  however,  has 
denied  this  use,  and  Albinus  has  omitted  it  pro- 
bably because  it  does  not  take  place  in  a  natural 
state. 

Pectoralis  misor.  Serrutus  anticus  of 
Albinus.  A  fleshy  and  pretty  considerable  mus- 
cle, situated  at  the  anterior  and  lateral  part  of  the 
thorax,  immediately  under  the  pectoralis  major. 
Douglas  and  Cowper  call  this  muscle  Serratus 
minor  anticus ;  and  Winslow  gives  it  the  name  of 
Pectoralis  minor  ;  and  Dumas  calls  it  Costo  cora- 
roidien.  It  arises  from  the  upper  edges  of  the 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  ribs,  near  where  they  join 
with  their  cartilages  by  an  equal  number  of  tendi- 
nous and  fleshy  digitations,  which  have  been  com- 
pared to  the  teeth  of  a  saw,  whence  this  and  some 
other  muscles,  from  their  having  a  similar  origin, 
or  insertion,  have  gotten  the  name  of  serrali. 
From  these  origins  it  becomes  thicker  and  nar- 
rower as  it  ascends,  and  is  inserted  by  a  flat  ten- 
don into  the  upper  part  of  the  coracoid  process  of 
the  scapula.  The  principal  use  of  this  muscle  is 
to  draw  the  scapula  forwards  and  downwards  ; 
and  when  that  is  fixed,  it  may  likewise  serve  to 
elevate  the  ribs. 

Pectoris  os.     See  Sternum. 

PE'CTUS.  (Pectus,  oris,  n.)  The  breast. 
See  Thorax. 

Pectu'sculum.  (Diminutive  of  pectus,  the 
breast:  so  named  from  its  shape.)  The  meta- 
tarsus. 

PEDATUS.  (From  pes,  a  foot.)  Pedate.  A 
term  applied  to  a  particular  kind  ofleaf,  which  is 
ternate,  with  its  lateral  leaflets  compounded  in 
their  fore -part;  as  in  Helleborus  niger  and  fati- 
dus,  and  Arum  dracunculus. 

PEDETHMUS.  (From  Tijfow,  to  leap.)  The 
motion  of  the  arteries  from  the  impulse  of  the 
blood.    The  pulse. 

Pedia'smos.  (From  xdiov,  afield.)  An  epi- 
thet of  a  species  of  wild  myrrh. 

PEDICELLATUS.  (From  pedicellus,  a  par- 
tial flower-stalk.)  Having  a  small  stalk  :  applied 
to  a  nectary  which  rests  on  a  stalk ;  as  in  Aconi- 
tutn  napcllus. 

PEDICELLUS.  A  partial  flower-stalk.  See 
Pcdunculus. 

PEDICULA'RIA.  (Frompediculus,  a  louse  : 
so  called  from  its  use  in  destroying  lice. )  See 
Delphinium  stapkisagria. 

PEDICUL  A'T  1 0.  Morbus  pedicularis. 
•lfOapiaats.  That  disease  of  tiie  body  in  which  lice 
are  continually  bred  on  the  skin. 

PEDPCL'LUS.  (Diminutive  of  pes,  a  foot : 
so  named  from  its  many  small  feet.) 

1.  A  louse.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  insects,  of 
the  order  Apteru.  Two  species  are  found  on  the 
human  body,  the  Pediculus  humanus,  the  com- 
mon louse  ;  and  the  P.  pubis,  or  crab-louse. 

2.  A  pedicle  or  footstalk  of  a  flower,  or  leaf. 
See  Pedunculus. 

Pedicus.  See  Extensor  brccis  digitorumpedit. 

PEDILU'VIUM.  (From  pes,  the  foot,  and 
lavo,  to  wash. )     A  bath  for  the  feet. 

Pe'dion.  (From  nous,  the  foot.)  The  sole  of 
1hc  foot. 

Pe'dora.  (From  pes,  a  foot.)  The  sordes  of 
(he  eyes,  ears,  and  feet. 

I'EDUNCULUS.  A  peduncle,  or  a  flower- 
stalk,  or  that  which  springs,  from  the  stein,  and 
rs  (be  flowers  and  fruit,  and  not  the  leaves! 
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Pedicelius  is  a  partial  flower-stalk,  theultimale 
subdivision  of  a  general  one,  as  in  the  cowslip. 
The  pedunciilus  is, 

1.  Caulinus,  cauline,  when  it  grows  immedi- 
ately out  of  the  main  stem,  especially  of  a  tree; 
as  in  Averrhoa  bilimbi. 

2.  Ramnt>;,  growing  out  of  the  main  branch;  as 
in  Eugenia  mulaccensis. 

3.  Axillaris,  growing  either  from  the  bosom  of 
u  leaf,  that  is,  between  i»  and  the  stem,  as  in  An- 
chusa  sempervirens  ;  or  between  a  branch  and  a 
stem,  as  in  Ruppia  maritima. 

4.  Oppotfitifolius,  opposite  to  a  leaf;  as  in 
Geranium  pyrenacum. 

5.  Inteniodis,  proceeding  from  the  intermedi- 
ate part  of  a  branch  between  two  leaves  ;  as  in 
Ehretia  internodis. 

6.  Gemmaceus,  growing  out  of  a  leaf-bud  ;  as 
in  Derberis  vulgaris. 

7.  Terminalis,  when  it  terminates  a  stem  or 
branch  ;  as  in  Centaurea  scabiosa. 

8.  Lateralis,  when  situated  on  the  side  of  a  stem 
or  branch  ;  as  in  Enca  vagans. 

9.  Solitarius,  either  single  on  a  plant ;  as  in 
Rubus  chamamorus ,  or  only  one  in  the  same 
place,  as  in  Antirrhinum  spurium. 

10.  Pedunculi  aggregati,  clustered  flower- 
stalks,  when  several  grow  together  ;  as  in  Vcr- 
bascum  nigrum. 

11.  Sparsi,  dispersed  irregularly  over  the  plant 
or  branches  ;   as  in  Ranunculus  seleratus. 

12.  Unifiori,  biflori,  trifiori,  &c.  bearing  one, 
two,  three,  or  more  flowers. 

13.  Multiflori,  many-flowered ;  as  Daphne 
I  a  areola. 

When  there  is  no  flower-stalk,  the  flowers  arc 
said  to  be  sessiles ;  as  in  Centaurea  calcitrapa, 
and  the  dodders. 

Peganelje'cm.  (From  -anyavov,  rue,  and 
cXawv,  oil.)     Oil  of  rue. 

Pegane'rum.  (From  izriyavov,  rue.)  A  plas- 
ter composed  of  rue. 

PE'GANUM.  (From  ar/yvvw,  to  compress  : 
so  called,  because,  by  its  dryness,  it  condenses 
the  seed.)     Rue.     See  Ruta. 

PE'GE.  (nnyn,  a  fountain.)  The  internal  an- 
gles of  the  eyes  are  called  pegce. 

Pelada.  A  species  of  baldness,  a  shedding  of 
the  hair  from  a  venereal  cause. 

PELA'GRA.  Elephantiasis  italica.  This 
disease  does  not  appear  to  have  been  noticed  by 
any  of  our  nosologisls,  except  Dr.  Good.  Indeed, 
few  accounts  of  it  have  hitherto  been  published, 
although  the  peculiar  symptoms  with  which  it  is 
attended,  and  the  fatal  consequences  which  gene- 
rally ensue  from  it,  render  it  equally  curious  and 
important.  In  certain  districts,  as  Milan  and 
Padua,  in  Italy,  where  it  is  peculiarly  prevalent, 
it  is  computed  to  attack  five  inhabitants  out  of 
every  hundred.  The  following  account  of  this 
singular  disease  is  extracted  from  Dr.  Jansen's 
treatise  on  the  subject,  who  had  seen  the  diseasf 
at  Milan  : 

About  the  month  of  March  or  April,  when  the 
season  invites  the  farmers  to  cultivate  their  fields, 
it  often  happens  that  a  shining  red  spot  suddenly 
arises  on  the  back  of  the  hand,  resembling  the 
common  erysipelas,  but  withont  much  itching  or 
pain,  or  indeed  any  other  particular  inconve- 
nience. Both  men  and  women,  girls  and  boys,  are 
equally  subject  to  it.  Sometimes  this  spot  affects 
both  hands,  without  appearing  on  any  other  part 
of  the  body.  Not  uncommonly  it  arises  also  on 
the  shins,  "sometimes  on  the  neck,  and  now  and 
then,  though  very  rarely,  on  the  face.  It  is  some- 
times also°seen  on  the  breasts  of  women,  where 
they  are  not  covered  by  the  clothes,   but 


parts  of  the  body  as  are  not  exposed  to  the  air 
are  very  seldom  affected ;  nor  has  it  eve/ been 
observed  to  attack  the  palm  of  the  hand,  or  the 
sole  of  the  foot.  This  red  spot  elevates  the  skin 
a  little,  producing  numerous  small  tubercles  of  dif- 
ferent colours  ;  the  skin  becomes  dry  and  cracks, 
and  the  epidermis  sometimes  assumes  a  fibrous 
appearance.  At  length  it  falls  off  in  white  furfu- 
raceous  scales  ;  but  the  shining-  redness  underneath 
still  continues,  and,  in  some  instances,  remains 
through  the  following  winter.  In  the  mean  time, 
excepting  this  mere  local  affection,  the  health  is 
not  the  least  impaired,  the  patient  performs  all 
his  rural  labours  as  before,  enjoys  a  good  appetite, 
eats  heartily,  and  digests  well.  The  bowels  are 
generally  relaxed  at  the  very  commencement  of 
the  disease,  and  continue  so  throughout  \U  whole 
course.  All  the  other  excretions  are  as  usual ; 
and,  in  females,  the  menses  return  at  their  accus- 
tomed periods,  and  in  their  proper  quantity.  But 
what  is  most  surprising  is,  that  in  the  month  of 
September,  when  the  heat  of  the  summer  is  over, 
in  some  cases  sooner,  in  others  later,  the  disorder 
generally  altogether  disappears,  and  the  skin  re- 
sumes its  natural  healthy  appearance.  This  change 
has  been  known  to  take  place  as  early  as  the  lat- 
ter end  of  May  or  June,  when  the  disease  has  only 
been  in  its  earliest  stage.  The  patients,  however, 
are  not  now  to  be  considered  as  well ;  the  disease 
hides  itself,  but  is  not  eradicated  :  for  no  sooner 
does  the  following  spring  return,  but  it  quickly 
re-appears,  and  generally  is  accompanied  with  se- 
verer symptoms.  The  spot  grows  larger,  the 
skin  becomes  more  unequal  and  hard,  with  deep- 
er cracks.  The  patient  now  begins  to  feel  uneasi- 
ness in  the  head,  becomes  fearful,  dull,  less  capa- 
ble of  labour,  and  much  wearied  with  iiis  usual 
exertions.  He  is  exceedingly  affected  with  the 
changes  of  the  atmosphere,  and  impatient  b 
cold  and  heat.  Nevertheless  he  generally  gets 
through  his  ordinary  labour,  with  less  vigour  and 
cheerfulness  indeed,  than  formerly,  but  still  with- 
out being  obliged  to  take  to  his  bed :  and  as  he 
has  no  fever,  his  appetite  continues  good,  and  the 
chylopoietic  visc.ra  perform  their  proper  *unc- 
tions.  When  the  pelagra  has  even  arrived  at  this 
stage,  the  returning  winter,  nevertheless,  com- 
monly restores  the  patient  to  apparent  health  ; 
but  the  more  severe  the  symptoms  have  been,  and 
the  deeper  root  the  disease  has  taken,  the  more 
certainly  does  the  return  of  spring  produce  it  with 
additional  violence.  Sometimes  the  disease  in 
the  skin  disappears,  but  the  other  symptoms  re- 
main notwithstanding.  The  powers  both  of  the 
mind  and  body  now  become  oaily  more  enfee- 
bled;  peevishness,  watchings,  vertigo,  and,  at 
length,  complete  melancholy,  supervene.  Nor 
is  there  a  more  distressing  kind  of  melancholy 
any  where  to  be  seen,  than  takes  place  in  this 
disease.  "  On  entering  the  hospital  at  Legnano," 
says  Dr.  Jansen,  "  I  was  astonished  at  the  mourn- 
ful spectacle  I  beheld,  especially  in  the  women's 
ward.  There  (hey  all  sat,  indolent,  languid,  with 
downcast  looks,  their  eyes  expressing  distress, 
weeping  without  cause,  and  scarcely  returning 
an  answer  when  spoken  to  :  so  that  a  person  would 
suppose  himself  to  be  among  tools  and  mad  peo- 
ple ;  and,  indeed,  with  very  good  reason  ;  for 
gradually  this  melancholy  increases,  and  at 
length  ends  in  real  mania. 

"  Many,  as  I  had  an  opportunity  of  observing 
in  this  hospital,  were  covered  with  a  peculiar  and 
characteristic  sweat,  having  a  very  offensive 
smell,  which  I  know  not  how  better  to  express 
than  by  comparing  it  to  the  smell  of  mouldy 
bread.  A  person  accustomed  to  see  the  disease 
would  at  once  recosriiise  it  by  this  single  svmptom. 
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Many  complained  of  a  burning  pain  at  night  m 
the  soles  ot  the  feet,  which  often  deprived  them 
of  sleep.  Some  with  double  vision  ;  others  with 
fatuity  ;  others  with  visceral  obstructions  ;  others 
with  additional  symptoms.  Nevertheless,  fever 
still  keeps  off,  the  appetite  is  unimpaired,  and  the 
secretions  are  regularly  carried  on.  But  the  dis- 
ease goes  on  increasing,  the  nerves  are  more  de- 
bilitated, the  legs  and  thighs  lose  the  power  of 
motion,  stupor  or  delirium  comes  on,  and  the  me- 
lancholy terminates  in  confirmed  mania.  In  the 
hospital  at  Legnano,  I  saw  both  men  and  women 
in  this  maniacal  state.  Some  lay  quiet;  others 
were  raving,  and  obliged  to  be  tied  down  to  the 
bed,  to  prevent  them  from  doing  mischief  to  them- 
selves and  others.  In  almost  all  these  the  pulse 
was  small,  slow,  and  without  any  character  of 
fever.  One  woman  appeared  to  have  a  slight  de- 
gree of  furor  uterinus  ,  for,  at  the  sight  of  men 
she  became  merry,  smiled,  offered  kisses,  and  by 
her  gestures  desired  them  to  come  towards  her. 
Some  were  occupied  in  constant  prayers  ;  some 
pleased  themselves  with  laughter,  and  others  with 
other  things.  But  it  was  remarkable,  that  all  who 
were  in  this  stage  of  the  disease,  had  a  strong  pro- 
pensity to  drown  themselves.  They  now  begin 
to  grow  emaciated,  and  the  delirium  is  often  fol- 
lowed by  a  species  of  tabes.  A  colliquative  diar- 
rhoea comes  on,  which  no  remedy  can  stop,  as  also 
has  been  observed  in  nostalgia.  Sometimes,  in 
the  pelagra,  the  diarrhoea  comes  on  before  the 
delirium,  and  the  delirium  and  stupor  mutually 
interchange  with  each  other.  The  appetite  often 
suddenly  failed,  so  that  the  sick  will  sometimes 
go  for  near  a  week  without  tasting  food.  Not  un- 
commonly it  returns  as  suddenly,  so  that  they 
eagerly  devoured  whatever  was  offered  them,  and 
this  even  at  times  when  they  are  horridly  con- 
vulsed. The  convulsions  with  which  they  are  at- 
tacked, are  most  shocking  to  see,  and  are  of  al- 
most every  kind,  catalepsy  excepted,  which  has 
been  described  by  writers.  I  saw  one  girl  in  bed, 
who  was  violently  distorted  by  opisthotonos  every 
time  she  attempted  to  rise.  Some  are  seized  with 
emprosthotonos  ;  and  others  with  other  species  of 
tetanus.  At  length,  syncope  and  death  close  the 
tragedy,  often  without  any  symptom  of  fever  oc- 
curring through  the  whole  course  of  the  disease." 
The  first  stage  of  the  pelagra,  in  which  the  local 
affection  only  takes  placed  Dr.  Jansen  observes, 
continues  in  some  instances  for  a  great  length  of 
time ;  persons  being  occasionally  met  with  in 
whom  it  has  lasted  six  or  eight,  or  even  fifteen 
years,  disappearing  regularly  every  winter,  and 
returning  again  in  the  spring.  This  occasions 
some  of  the  inhabitants  to  pay  little  attention  to 
it  ,  '".though,  in  other  cases,  it  reaches  its  greatest 
height  after  the  second  or  third  attack.  It  ap- 
pears that  this  disease  is  not  infectious,  and  that 
the  causes  producing  it  are  yet  unascertained,  ft 
has  been  supposed,  by  some,  to  arise  from  the  heat 
of  the  sun's  rays  ;  and  hence  it  is  now  and  then 
called  mal  de  sole ;  but  this  does  not  produce  any 
similar  disease  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  where 
it  is  in  an  equal  or  even  much  greater  degree  than 
at  Milan ;  no  disease  in  any  respect  resembling 
it,  having  hitherto  been  noticed  in  such  regions, 
except  the  lepra  asturiensis  described  by  Thiery, 
and  after  him  by  Sauvages.  In  this,  a  tremor  of 
the  head  and  trunk  of  the  body  takes  place,  which 
does  not  happen  in  the  pelagra.  This,  however, 
is  the  principal  difference  in  the  two  diseases. 

Pela'rium.  (From  rs/jXof,  mud:  so  called 
from  its  muddy  consistence.)     A  collyrium. 

Peleca'nus.  (From  ntAocaw,  to  perforate.) 
I.  The  bird  called  the  pelican. 

Q.  An  instrument  to  draw  teeth  :  so  named  from 
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avature  at  the  end  resembling  the  beak  of  a 
pelican. 

Peleci'nom.  (From  gc\ckvs,  a  hatchet :  so 
called  because  its  seeds  are  shaped  like  a  two- 
edged  hatchet.)    The  hatchet- vetch. 

PELIOM.  A  blue-coloured  mineral,  very  si- 
milar to  iolite,  found  in  Bodenmais,  in  Bohemia. 

Pelio'ma.  (From  at\os,  black.)  An  extra- 
vasation of  blood  of  a  livid  colour. 

PELLICULA.  A  pi  Hide  or  slender  skin.  In 
medicine,  it  is  applied  to  such  .  appearance  of 
the  surface  of  urine,  and  to  very  delicate  mem- 
braneous productions.  In  botany,  to  the  delicate 
skin  which  covers  some  seeds  ,  as  the  almond,  &c. 

PELLITORY.     See  Parietaria. 

Pellitory,  bastard.     See  Achillea  ptarmica. 

Pellitory  of  Spain.    See  Anthemis  pyrelhnim. 

Pe'lma.  (From  at\o,  to  move  forwards.) 
The  sole  of  the  foot,  or  a  sock  adapted  to  the  sole 
of  the  foot. 

PELTA.  (Pelta,  a  shield  or  buckler.)  A 
variety  of  the  calyculus,  called  the  shield,  which 
is  the  fruit,  of  an  oblong,  flat,  and  obtuse  form, 
observed  in  the  lichen  tribe. 

Pelta'lis  cartilago.  (From  pelta,  a  buck- 
ler: so  called  from  its  shape.)  The  scutiform 
cartilage  of  the  larynx. 

PELTATUS.  (From  pelta,  a  shield.)  Pel- 
tate :  applied  to  leaves  which  have  the  stalk  in- 
serted into  their  middle,  like  the  arm  of  a  man 
holding  a  shield  ;  as  in  Tropteolum  majus,  and 
Jlydrocotule  vulgaris. 

PELVIC.  (Pelvicus  i  from  pelvis,  the  lower 
part  of  the  trunk  of  the  body. )  Pertaining  to  the 
pelvis. 

Pelvic  ligaments.  The  articulation  of  the 
os  sacrum  with  the  last  lumbar  vertebra,  and  with 
the  ossa  innominata,  is  strengthened  by  means  of 
a  strong  transverse  ligament,  which  passes  from 
the  extremity  and  lower  edge  of  the  last  lumbar 
vertebra,  to  the  posterior  and  internal  surface  of 
the  spine  of  the  ilium.  Other  ligaments  are  ex- 
tended posteriorly  from  the  os  sacrum  to  the  ossa 
ilia  on  each  side,  and,  from  the  direction  of  their 
fibres,  may  be  called  the  lateral  ligaments.  Be- 
sides these,  there  are  many  shorter  ligamentous 
fibres,  which  are  seen  stretched  from  the  whole 
circumference  of  the  articulating  surfaces  of  these 
two  bones.  But  the  most  remarkable  ligaments 
of  the  pelvis  are  the  two  sacro-ischiatic  liga- 
ments, which  are  placed  towards  the  posterior 
and  inferior  part  of  the  pelvis.  One  of  these  may 
be  called  the  greater,  and  the  other  the  lesser 
sacro-ischiatic  ligament.  The  first  of  these  is  at- 
tached to  the  posterior  edge  of  the  os  sacrum,  to 
the  tuberosity  of  the  ilium,  and  to  the  first  oi  the 
three  divisions  of  the  os  coccygis.  Its  other  ex- 
tremity is  inserted  into  the  inner  surface  of  the 
tuberosity  of  the  ischium.  At  its  upper  part  it  is 
of  considerable  breadth,  after  which  it  becomes 
narrower,  but  expands  again  before  its  insertion 
into  the  ischium,  and  extending  along  the  tube- 
rosityvof  that  bone  to  the  lower  branch  of  the  os 
pubis,  where  it  terminates  in  a  point,  forms  a 
kind  of  falx,  one  end  of  which  is  loose,  while 
the  other  is  fixed  to  the  bone.  The  lesser  sacro- 
ischiatic  ligament  is  somewhat  thicker  than  the 
former,  and  is  placed  obliquely  before  it.  It  ex- 
tends from  the  transverse  processes  of  the  os 
sacrum,  and  the  tuberosity  of  the  spine  of  the 
ilium,  on  each  side,  to  the  spine  of  the  ischium. 
Theie  two  ligaments  not  only  serve  to  strengthen 
the  articulation  of  the  ossa  innominata  with  the 
os  sacrum,  but  to  support  the  weight  of  the  vis- 
cera contained  in  the  pelvis,  the  back  and  lower 
part  ol  which  is  ciosed  by  these  ligaments.  The 
posterior  and  external  surface  of  the  greater  liga- 
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nient  likewise  serves  for  the  attachment  of  some 
portions  of  the  gluteus  inaximus  and  gemini  mus~ 
cles.  The  symphysis  pubis  is  strengthened  in- 
ternally by  a  transverse  ligament,  some  of  the 
fibres  of  which  are  extended  to  the  obturator 
ligament. 

PE'LVIS.  (From  ctXyy,  a  basin  ;  because  it 
is  shaped  like  a  basin  used  in  former  times.) 
The  cavity  below  the  belly.  It  contains  the  rec- 
tum and  urinary  bladder,  the  internal  organs  of 
generation,  and  has  its  muscles  and  bones. 

Pelvis,  bones  of.  The  pelvis  consists,  in 
the  child,  of  many  pieces,  but,  in  the  adult,  it  is 
formed  of  tour  bones,  ol  the  os  sacrum  beuind, 
the  ossa  innominata  on  either  side,  and  the  os 
coccygis  b<  low.  See  Sucrum,  Innommaium  os, 
and  Coccygis  os.  It  is  wide  and  expanded  at  its 
upper  part,  and  contracted  at  its  inferior  aperture. 
The  upper  part  of  the  pelvis,  properly  so  called, 
is  bounded  by  an  oval  ring,  which  parts  the  cavity 
of  the  pelvis  from  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 
This  circle  is  denominated  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  ; 
it  is  formed  by  a  continued  and  prominent  line 
along  the  upper  part  of  the  sacrum,  the  middle 
of  the  ilium,  and  the  upper  part,  or  crest,  of  the 
os  pubis.  The  circle  of  the  brim  supports  the 
impregnated  womb  ;  keeps  it  up  against  the 
pressure  of  labour  pains  ;  and  sometimes  this 
line  has  been  "as  sharp  as  a  paper-folder,  and 
has  cut  across  the  segment  ot  the  womb ;"  and 
so  by  separating  the  womb  from  the  vagina,  has 
rendered  delivery  impossible  ;  and  the  child 
escaping  into  the  abdomen  the  woman  has  died. 
The  lower  part  oi  the  pelvis  is  denominated  the 
outlet,  it  is  composed  by  the  arch  of  the  ossa 
pubis,  ad  by  the  sciatic  ligaments  ,  it  is  wide 
and  dilatable,  to  permit  the  delivery  of  the  child  ; 
but  be.ng  sometimes  too  wide,  it  permits  the 
child's  head  to  press  so  suddenly,  and  with  such 
violence  upon  the  soft  parts,  that  the  perineum  is 
torn. 

The  marks  of  the  female  skeleton  have  been 
sought  tor  in  the  skull,  as  in  the  continuation  of 
sagittal  suture  ;  but  the  truest  marks  are  those 
which  relate  to  that  great  function  by  which 
chiefly  the  sexes  are  distinguished  ,  for  while  the 
male  pelvis  is  large  and  strong,  with  a  small  cavi- 
ty, narrow  openings,  and  bones  of  greater  strength, 
the  female  pelvis  is  very  shallow  and  wide,  with  a 
large  cavity  and  slender  bones,  and  every  pecu- 
liarity which  may  conduce  to  the  easy  passage 
of  the  child. 

The  office  of  the  pelvis  is  to  give  a  steady 
bearing  to  the  trunk,  and  to  connect  it  with  the 
lower  extremities,  by  a  sure  and  firm  joining,  to 
form  the  centre  o>  all  the  great  motions  ot  the 
body,  to  contain  the  internal  organs  of  genera- 
tion, the  urinary  bladder,  the  rectum,  anJ  occa- 
sionally part  ot  tiie  small  intestines,  and  to  give 
support  to  the  gravid  uterus. 

Pelvis  aurium.     The  cochlea  of  the  ear. 

Pelvis  cerebri.     The  infiindibulura. 

PEMPHIGOIDS.  (From  sk«0i£,  a  blast  ot" 
wind. )  A  fever  distinguished  by  flatulencies  and 
inflations,  in  which  a  sort  of  aerial  vapour  was 
said  to  pass  through  the  skin. 

PE'MPHiGLS.  (From  SK/iyif,  a  bubble,  or 
vesicle.)  Febris  bullosa ;  Exanthemata  serosa  ; 
Morta ,  Pemphigus  heiveticus  ;  Pemphigus 
major;  Pemphigus  minor.  The  vesicular  fever. 
A  fever  attended  by  successive  eruptions  of  vesi- 
cles about  the  size  ot  almonds,  which  are  filled 
with  a  yellowish  scrum,  and  in  three  or  four  days 
subside.  The  fever  maj  be  either  synoch  or  ty- 
phus. It  is  a  genus  <>•  disease  in  the  Class  Py- 
rexia, and  Order  Exanthemata,  of  Culler..  The 
latcs-t  writers  on  ihis  dis-eare,  contend,  that  it  is 
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r-.onietimes  acute  and  sometimes  a  chronic  affec- 
tion; that  the  former  is  constantly  attended  with 
fever,  the  latter  is  constantly  without;  that  in 
neither  case  is  it  an  acrimonious  or  contagious 
matter  thrown  out  by  the  constitution,  but  pure 
serum,  secreted  by  the  cutaneous  exhalent  arte- 
ries. So  rare  was  the  disease  when  Dr.  Cullen 
wrote,  that  he  never  saw  it  but  once,  in  a  case 
which  was  shown  to  him  by  Dr.  Home.  Dr. 
David  Stuart,  then  physician  to  the  hospital  of 
Aberdeen,  published  an  account  of  it  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Medical  Commentaries.  The  patient  was 
a  private  soldier  of  the  seventy-third  regiment, 
aged  eighteen,  formerly  a  pedlar,  and  naturally  of 
a  healthy  constitution.  About  twenty  days  be- 
fore he  had  been  seized  with  the  meazles,  when 
in  the  country ;  and  in  marching  to  town  on  the 
second  day  of  their  eruption,  he  was  exposed  to 
cold;  upon  which  they  suddenly  disappeared. 
On  his  arrival  at  Aberdeen,  he  was  quartered  in  a 
damp  under-ground  apartment.  He  then  com- 
plained of  sickness  at  stomach,  great  oppression 
about  the  praecordia,  headache,  lassitude,  and 
weariness  on  the  least  exertion,  with  stiffness  and 
rigidity  of  his  knees  and  other  joints.  He  had 
been  purged,  but  with  little  benefit.  About  ten 
days  before,  he  observed  on  the  inside  of  his 
thighs,  a  number  of  very  small,  distinct  red  spots, 
a  little  elevated  above  the  surface  of  the  skin,  and 
much  resembling  the  first  appearance  of  the  small- 
pox. This  eruption  gradually  spread  itself  over 
his  whole  body,  and  the  pustules  continued  every 
day  to  increase  in  size. 

Upon  being  received  into  the  hospital,  he  com- 
plained of  headache,  sickness  at  stomach,  oppres- 
sion about  the  prascordia,  thirst,  sore  throat,  with 
difficulty  of  swallowing  ;  his  tongue  was  foul,  his 
skin  felt  hot  and  feverish:  pulse  from  110  to  V20, 
rather  depressed,  belly  costive,  eyes  dull  and 
languid,  but  without  delirium.  The  whoie  sur- 
face of  the  skin  was  interspersed  with  vesicles,  or 
phlyctasnse,  of  the  size  of  an  ordinary  walnut  ; 
many  of  them  were  larger,  especially  on  the 
arms  and  breast.  In  the  interstices,  between  the 
vesicles,  the  appearance  of  the  skin  was  natural, 
nor  was  there  any  redness  round  their  base  ;  the 
distance  from  one  to  another  was  from  half  an 
inch  to  a  hand-breadth,  or  more.  In  some  places 
two  or  three  were  joined  together,  like  the  pus- 
tules in  the  confluent  small-pox.  A  few  vesicles 
had  burst  of  themselves,  and  formed  a  whitish 
scab,  or  crust.  These  were  mostly  on  the  neck 
and  face ;  others  showed  a  tolerable  laudable  pus. 
However,  by  far  the  greatest  number  were  per- 
fectly entire,  turgid,  and  of  a  bluish  colour. 
Upon  opening  them,  it  was  evident  that  the  cuti- 
cle elevated  above  the  cutis,  and  distended  with  a 
thin,  yellowish,  semi-pellucid  serum,  formed  this 
appearance.  Nor  was  the  surface  of  the  cutis 
ulcerated,  or  livid  ;  but  of  a  red  florid  colour,  as 
when  the  cuticle  is  separated  by  a  blister,  or  su- 
perficial burning.  No  other  person  laboured 
tinder  a  similar  disease,  either  in  the  part  of  the 
country  from  which  he  came,  or  where  he  resided, 
in  Aberdeen. 

Since  the  publication  of  this  case  of  pemphi- 
gus, by  Dr.  Stuart,  observations  on  this  disease 
have  been  published  by  Dr.  Dickson  of  Dublin, 
by  Mr.  Gaitskell  and  Mr  Upton,  in  the  Mem. 
of  the  Medical  Society  of  London.  Some  sub- 
sequent observations  on  pemphigus  were  published 
in  the  London  Med.  Journal,  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Christie.  From  a  case  which  Mr.  Christie  de- 
scribes, he  is  disposed  to  agree  with  Dr.  Dickson, 
in  thinking  that  sometimes,  at  least,  pemphigus  is 
not  contagious.  He  remarks,  however,  that  the 
pemphigus  described  by  some  foreign  writer?  was 
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extremely  infectious ;  circumstances  which,  lie 
thinks,  may  lead  to  a  division  of  the  disease  inte 
two  species,  the  pemphigus  simplex,  and  compli- 
catus,  both  of  which,  but  especially  the  last, 
seem  to  vary  much  with  respect  to  mildness  and 
malignity. 

Pemphigds  major.  A  title  under  which 
pemphigus  is  spoken  of  by  Sauvages,  who  defines 
it  an  eruption  of  phlyctaena;,  about  the  size  of  an 
hazel-nut,  filled  with  a  thin  yellow  serum.  See 
Pemphigus. 

Pemphigus  minor.  In  this  species  the  vesi- 
cles are  no  larger  than  garden  peas. 

Pe'mphis.     A  species  of  Lythrum. 

PEMPH1X.  A  vesicle,  or  bubble.  See  Pem- 
phigus. 

Pemptje'us.  (From  at/jTrroy,  the  fifth.)  Au 
ague,  the  paroxysm  of  which  returns  every  fifth 
day. 

PENjE'A.  (A  name  given  by  Linnxus  in 
memory  of  the  learned  Peter  Pcna,  a  native  of 
France,  and  an  excellent  scientific  botanist. )  1 . 
A  genus  of  plants  in  the  Class  Tetrundriu ;  Ci- 
der, Monogynia. 

2.  The  name  of  a  species  of  polygala. 

Pen.* a  mucronata.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  plant  which  is  said  to  afford  the  sarcocolla. 
This  is  brought  from  Persia  and  Arabia  in  small 
grains  of  a  oale  yellow  colour,  having  also  some- 
times mixed  with  them  a  few  of  a  deep  red  colour. 
Its  taste  is  bitter,  but  followed  with  some  degree 
of  sweetness.  It  has  been  chiefly  used  for  exter- 
nal purposes,  and,  as  its  name  imports,  has  been 
thought  to  agglutinate  wounds  and  ulcers ;  but  this 
opinion  now  no  longer  exists. 

PENDULUS.  Pendulous.  Hanging.  Ap- 
plied to  roots,  leaves,  flowers,  seeds,  &c.  as  the 
root  of  the  Spirtea  filipendula,  and  Paonia  offi- 
cinalis, which  consists  of  knobs  connected  by 
filaments  ;  and  the  seeds  of  the  Magnolia  grail' 
diflora,  which  are  suspended  by  their  filaments. 

Penetra'ntia.  (From  penetro,  to  pierce 
through. )  Medicines  which  pass  through  the 
pores  and  stimulate. 

PENICILLIFORMIS.  (From  penicillut, 
a  pencil-brush,  and  forma,  likeness.)  Penicilli- 
form.  1.  Applied  to  the  stigma  of  the  milium 
paspalium. 

2.  The  extremities  of  the  arteries  which  secrete 
the  bile,  are  so  called. 

PENICI'LLUS.  (Dim.  of  ptniculum,  a 
brush.)     Penicillum.     1.  A  tent,  or  pledget. 

%.  The  secreting  extremities  of  the  vena  porta 
are  called  penicilh.     See  Liver. 

Peni'dium.  A  kind  of  clarified  sugar,  with  u 
mixture  of  starch,  made  up  into  small  rolls.  The 
confectioners  call  it  barley-sugar. 

PE'NIS.  {A  pendendo,  from  its  hanging 
down. )  Membrum  virile.  The  cylindrical  part 
that  hangs  down,  under  the  mons  veneris,  before 
the  scrotum  of  males.  It  is  divided  by  anatomists 
into  the  root,  body,  and  head  called  the  glans 
penis.  It  is  composed  of  common  integuments, 
two  corpora  cavernosa,  and  one  corpus  spongio- 
sum, which  surrounds  a  canal,  the  urethra,  that 
proceeds  from  the  bladder  to  the  apex  of  the  penis, 
where  it  opens  by  the  meatus  urinarius.  Sec 
Urethra.  The  fold  of  the  skin  that  covers  the 
glans  penis  is  termed  the  prepuce.  The  arteries 
of  the  nenis  are  from  the  hypogastric  and  ischia- 
tic.  The  vein  of  the  penis,  vena  magna  ipsius 
penis,  empties  itself  into  the  hypogastric  vein. 
The  absorbents  of  this  organ  are  very  numerous, 
and  run  under  the  common  integuments  to  the  in- 
guinal glands  :  absorbents  also  are  found  in  great 
plenty  in  the  urethra.  The  glands  of  the  peni* 
are,  Cowpcr's  elands,  the  prostate,  muciparous 
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\nil  odoriferous  glands.     The  nerves  of  the  penis 
are  branches  of  the  sacral  and  ischiatic. 

Penis  cerebri.     The  pineal  gland. 

Penis  erector.     See  Erector  penis. 

Penis  muliebris.     See  Clitoris. 

PENNYROYAL.     See  Mentha  pulegium. 

Pennyroyal,  hurt's.     See  Mentha  cervina. 

PENTADA'CTYLON.  (From  sjert,  five, 
and  S<iktv\os,  a  finger :  so  called  because  it  has 
five  leaves  upon  each  stalk,  like  the  fingers  upon 
the  band.)     1.  The  herb  cinquefoil. 

2.  A  name  for  the  ricinus,  the  leaf  of  which 
resembles  a  hand. 

PENTAGONUS.  (From  *cvtc,  five,  and 
ywvia,  an  angle.)  Five-sided:  applied  to  leaves 
synonymously  with  quinqueangular,  as  in  Gerani- 
um peltatum. 

Pentamt'rum.  (From  izcvtc,  five,  and  pvpov, 
ointment.)  An  ointment  composed  of  five  ingre- 
dients. 

PENTAIVDRIA.  (From  nevre,  five,  and 
avtjfy  a  husband.)  The  name  of  a  class  of  plants 
in  the  sexual  system  of  Linnaeus,  embracing  those 
which  have  hermaphrodite  flowers  and  five  sta- 
mens. 

PENTANEU'RON.  (From  acvrt,  five,  and 
ycvbov,  a  string  :  so  called  because  it  has  five-rib- 
bed leaves. )  Pentapleurum.  Ribwort.  See 
Plantago  lanceolata. 

Pentafha'rmacon.  (From  T£vrt,  five,  and 
fappaxov,  remedium,  remedy.)  Any  medicine 
consisting  of  five  ingredients. 

PENTAPHYLLOI'DES.  (From  zcvTaQvMov, 
cinquefoil,  and  ctios,  likeness  :  so  called  from  its 
resemblance  to  cinquefoil. )  See  Fragaria  ster- 
ilis. 

PENTAPHY'LLUM.  (From  rsevre,  five, 
and  tpvWov,  a  leaf:  so  named  because  it  has 
five  leaves  on  each- stalk.)  See  Potentilla  rep- 
tans. 

PENTAPHYLLUS.  (From  ««.«:,  five,  and 
QvWov,  a  leaf.)  Pentaphyllous,  or  five-leaved: 
applied  to  leaves,  calyces,  &c.  as  the  flower  cup 
of  the  Ranunculus  bulbosus. 

Pentapleu'rum.     See  Pentaneuron. 

Penta'tomum.  (From  KtiTt,  five,  and  renvoi, 
to  cut :  so  called  because  its  leaves  are  divided 
into  five  segments.)  Cinquefoil.  The  Potentilla 
rcptans. 

Pento'robus.  (From  izcvtc,  five,  and  opoSos, 
the  wood-pea  :  so  called  because  it  has  five  seeds 
resembling  the  wood-pea.)  The  herb  peeny. 
See  Paonia  officinalis. 

PEONY.     See  Paonia. 

Pepa'nsis.  (From  tsciraivia,  to  concoct.) 
Pepasmus.  The  maturation  or  concoction  of 
humours. 

Pepa'smus.     The  same  as  pepansis. 

Pepa'stica.  (From  zst-aivu,  to  concoct.) 
Digestive  medicines. 

PEPERINE.  A  fatty  resinous  matter  obtain- 
ed by  Pelletier  from  black  pepper,  by  digesting  it 
in  alkohol,  and  evaporating  the  solution. 

Pe'pita  nux.     St.  Ignatius's  bean. 

Pe'plion.  (From  ctrXoj,  the  herb  devil's- 
milk.)  Peplos ;  Peplus.  The  Euphorbia  pe- 
plus. 

PE'PO.     (From Btrru,  to  ripen.) 

I.  In  botanical  definitions,  a  fleshy  succulent 
pcricarpium,  or  seed-vessel,  the  seeds  of  which 
ore  inserted  into  the  sides  of  the  fruit. 

From  its  figure,  the  pepo  is  called, 

1.  Globosus ;  as  in  Cucumis  colocynthis. 

2.  Oblongus  ;  as  Cucumis  sativus. 

3.  Lagenaformis ;  as  Cucurbita  lagenaria. 

4.  Curvatus  ;  as  Cucumis  flexuosus. 
..    XnrfnvHx  ;  as  Cucumis  melopepo. 


6.  Fusiformis ;  as  Cucumis  chale. 

7.  Echinatus  ;  as  Cucumis  anguria. 

8.  Verrucosus;  as  Cucurbita  verrucosa. 

9.  Scaber ;  as  Cucumis  sativus. 
II.  See  Cucurbita. 
PEPPER.     See  Piper  nigrum. 
Pepper,  black.     See  Piper  nigrum. 
Pepper,  Guinea.     See  Capsicum  annuum. 
Pepper,  Jamaica.     See  Myrtus  pimenta. 
Pepper,  long.     See  Piper  tongum. 
Pepper,  poorman's.     See  Polygonum  hydro- 
piper. 

Pepper,  wall.     See  Sedum  acre. 

Pepper,  water.    See  Polygonum  Hydropipcr, 

PEPPERMINT.     See  Mentha  piperita. 

PEPPERWORT.     See  Lepidium  iberis. 

PE'PTIC .  ( Pepticus ;  from  gjetttw,  to  ripen. ) 
That  which  promotes  digestion,  or  is  digestive. 

PERACUTE.  Very  sharp.  Diseases  are  thus 
called  when  very  severe,  or  aggravated  beyond 
measure  ;  as  subacute  is  applied  to  such  as  are  not 
very  acute,  or  so  severe  as  they  generally  are. 

PERCHLORIC  ACID.  Acidum  perchlori- 
cum.  Oxychloric  acid.  If  about  3  parts  of  sul- 
phuric acid  be  poured  on  one  of  chlorate  of  po- 
tassa  in  a  retort,  and  after  the  first  violent  action 
is  over,  heat  be  gradually  applied,  to  separatt  the 
deutoxide  of  chlorine,  a  saline  mass  will  remain, 
consisting  of  bisulphate  of  potassa  and  perchlo- 
rate  of  potassa.  By  one  or  two  crystallizations, 
the  latter  salt  may  be  separated  from  the  former. 
It  is  a  neutral  salt,  with  a  taste  somewhat  similar 
to  the  common  muriate  of  potassa.  It  is  very 
sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  since  at  60°,  only 
1-55  is  dissolved  ;  but  in  boiling  water  it  is  more 
soluble.  Its  crystals  are  elongated  octahedrons. 
It  detonates  feebly  when  triturated  with  sulphur 
in  a  mortar.  At  the  heat  of  412°,  it  is  resolved 
into  oxygen  and  muriate  of  potassa,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  46  of  the  former  to  54  of  the  latter. 
Sulphuric  acid,  at  280°,  disengages  the  perchloric 
acid.  For  these  facts  science  is  indebted  to 
Count  Von  Stadion.  It  seems  to  consist  of  7 
primes  of  oxygen,  combined  with  1  of  chlorine, 
or  7.0  -f-  4.f>.  These  curious  discoveries  have 
been  lately  verified  by  Sir  H.  Davy.  The  other 
perchlorates  are  not  known. 

Mr.  Wheeler  describes  an  ingenious  method 
which  he  employed  to  procure  chloric  acid  from 
the  chlorate  of  potassa.  He  mixed  a  warm  solution 
of  this  salt  with  one  of  fluosilieic  acid.  He  kept 
the  mixture  moderately  hot  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
to  ensure  the  perfect  decomposition  of  the  salt, 
added  a  slight  excess  of  the  acid.  Aqueous  so- 
lution of  ammonia  will  show,  by  the  separation  of 
silica,  whether  any  of  the  fluosilieic  acid  oe  left 
after  the  decomposition  of  the  chlorate.  Thus 
we  can  effect  its  complete  decomposition.  The 
niiA>ure  becomes  turbid,  and  fluosilicate  of  potassa 
is  precipitated  abundantly  in  the  form  of  a  gelati- 
nous mass.  The  supernatant  liquid  will  then  con- 
tain nothing  but  chloric  ncid,  contaminated  with 
a  small  quantity  of  fluosilieic.  This  may  be  re- 
moved by  the  cautious  addition  of  a  small  quantity 
of  solution  of  chlorate.  Or,  after  filtration,  the 
whole  acid  may  be  neutralized  by  carbonaM  ot 
barytes,  and  the  chlorate  of  that  earth,  being-  ob- 
tained in  crystals,  is  employed  to  procure  the. 
acid,  a1-,  directed  by  Gay  Lussac. 

PE  UVAL,  Thomas,  was  born  at  Warring- 
ton in  1740.  He  studied  for  three  years  with 
great  assiduity  at  Edinburgh  ;  then  came  to  Lon- 
don, and  was  chosen  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety ;  alter  which  he  visited  different  places  on 
the  Continent,  and  took  his  degree  at  Leyden.  In 
1767,  he  settled  at  Manchester,  and  continued 
there  till  the  period  of  hi«  death,  in  1804,  in  the 
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unremitting  exercise  of  his  medical  duties.  Dr. 
Percival  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  those 
moral  and  intellectual  endowments,  which  are 
calculated  to  form  a  distinguished  physician.  He 
has  been  well  characterised  as  an  author  without 
vanity,  a  philosopher  without  pride,  a  scholar 
without  pedantry,  and  a  Christian  without  guile. 
His  earlier  inquiries  were  directed  to  medical, 
chemical,  and  philosophical  subjects,  which  he 
pursued  with  great  judgment,  combining  the  cau- 
tious but  assiduous  use  of  experiment,  with  scien- 
tific observation,  and  much  literary  research. 
His  papers  were  published  collectively,  under  the 
title  of  "  Essays,  Medical  and  Experimental,"  in 
three  volumes  ;  which  have  passed  through  many 
editions,  and  obtained  him  considerable  reputa- 
tion. His  subsequent  publications  were  of  a 
moral  nature,  and  originally  conceived  for  the 
improvement  of  his  children.  But  i.is  last  work, 
entitled  "Medical  Ethics,"  which  appeared  in 
1803,  is  adapted  for  the  use  of  the  profession,  and 
will  form  a  lasting  monument  of  his  integrity  and 
wisdom.  He  contributed  also  numerous  papers 
on  various  subjects  to  the  Memoirs  of  the  Literary 
and  Philosophical  Society  of  Manchester,  which 
be  had  been  mainly  instrumental  in  establishing, 
and  which  did  not  cease  to  manifest  a  grateful 
sense  of  his  merits,  by  the  continued  appointment 
of  him  to  the  presidency. 

PERCOLATION.  (Percolatio,  strained 
through  ;  from  per,  through,  und  colo,  to  strain. ) 
It  is  generally  applied  to  animal  secretion,  from 
the  office  of  the  glands  being  thought  to  resemble 
that  of  a  strainer  in  transmitting  the  liquors  that 
pass  through  them. 

Perde'tum.  In  Paracelsus  it  is  the  root  of 
skirret,  or  Sium  sisarum. 

Perdi'cium.     (From  acpSil-,  a  partridge  :  so 
called  because  partridges  were  said  to  feed  upon 
it.)     The  Parietaria  officinalis,  or  pellitory  of 
the  wall. 
PERENNIAL.     See  Perennis. 
PERENNIS.     Perennial ;   lasting  for  years  : 
applied  to  plants  in  opposition  to  those  which  live 
only  one  or  two  years  ;  thus  the  elm,  oak,  fir,  &c. 
are  perennial. 
Perennial  worm-grass.     See  Spigelia. 
Perete'rion.     (Fromrotpaw,  to  dig  through. ) 
The  perforating  part  of  the  trepan. 

PERFOLIA'TA.  (From  per,  awl  folium: 
so  called  because  the  leaves  surround  the  stem, 
like  those  of  a  cabbage.)  See  Bupleurum  perfo- 
liatum. 

PERFOLIA'TUS.  (From  per,  through,  and 
folium,  a  leaf. )  Perfoliate  :  applied  to  leaves 
when  the  stem  runs  through  them,  as  in  Bupleu- 
rum rotundifolium,  and  Chlora  perfoliata. 

PE'RFORANS.  See  Flexor  profundus  fo- 
rans. 

Perforans,  seu  flexor  profundus.  See 
Flexor  longus  digitorum  pedis  profundus  perfo- 
rans. 

Perforans,  seu  flexor  tertii  internodii 
digitorum  pedis.  See  Flexor  longus  digito- 
rum  pedis  profundus  perforans. 

Perforans,  vulgo  profundus.  See  Flex- 
or profundus  perforans. 

PERFORATA.  (From  perforo,  to  pierce 
through  :  so  called  because  its  leaves  are  lull  of 
holes. )     See  Hypericum. 

PERFORA'TUS.  See  Flexor  brevis  digito- 
rum pedis,  and  Flexoi'  sublimis  perforatus. 

Pekforatus,  seu  flexor  secundi  inter- 
nodii digitorum   pedis.     See   Flexor  l»*cvis 
digitorum  pedis  perforatus  sublimis. 
Peria'mma.     (F,rom  ^roiazrn.  to  hang  round.  1 
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An  amulet,  or  charm,  which  was  hung  round  tin 
neck  to  prevent  infection. 

PERIA'NTHIUM.  (From  rtip,  and  avOot,  a 
flower.)  The  calyx  properly  and  commonly  so 
called,  when  it  is  contiguous  to  and  makes  a  part 
of  the  flower,  as  the  five  green  leaves  which  en- 
compass a  rose,  including  their  urn-shaped  base  ; 
the  tubular  part  comprehending  the  scales  in  the 
pinks,  or  the  globular  scaly  cup  in  Centaurea. 
The  tulip  is  a  naked  flower,  having  no  calyx  at  all. 
The  perianth  is  of  infinite  variety  of  forms. 

From  its  number  of  leaves,  it  is, 

1.  Monophyllous,  formed  of  one  only;  as  in 
Datura  stramonium. 

2.  Diphyllous ;  as  in  Papaver  rhceas. 

3.  Triphyllous  ;  as  in  Canna  indica. 

4.  Tetraphyllous  ;  as  Lunaria  annua. 

5.  Pentaphyllous  ;  as  Ranunculus. 
From  the  division  of  its  edge, 

1.  Undivided;  without  any  irregularity ;  as  in 
the  female  of  the  Quercus  robur. 

2.  Partite,  or  divided  almost  to  the  base ; 
hence  binartite  or  bilabeate,  in  Salvia  officinalis ; 
tripartite,  in  Stratiotes  aloides  ;  quadripartite, 
in  Oenothera  biennis  ;  quinquepartite,  in  Nerium 
oleander ;  duodecempartite,  in  Semperviviun 
tectorum. 

3.  Cloven,  cut  as  it  were  to  the  middle  only  ; 
hence,  bifid,  in  Adoxa  moschatellina ;  trijid,  in 
Asarum  canadense  ;  quinquefid,  in  OSsculus  hip- 
pocastanum. 

4.  Dentate,  in  Marrubium  vulgare ;  quinque 
dentate,  in  Cucumis  and  Cucurbita,  the  female 
flowers. 

5.  Serrate,  in  Centauria  cyanus. 
From  its  figure, 

1.  Tubulosum;  as  in  Datura  stramonium. 

2.  Patens,  with  spreading  leaflets ;  as  in  Bo- 
rago  officinalis. 

3.  Reftexum,  its  laciniated  portions  turned  back- 
ward; as  in  Oenothera  biennis. 

4.  Jnflatum,  pouched  and  hollow  j  asinCucu- 
balus  behen,  and  Physalis  alkekengi,  in  fruit. 

From  its  colour, 

Coloratum,  when  of  any  other  than  green  ; 
as  in  Gomphrena  globosa. 
From  the  disposition  of  the  germen, 

1.  Super um,  when  the  perianth  and  corols  are 
above.  Hence  the  remains  are  visible  on  the 
fruit,  as  in  roses,  pears,  &c. 

2.  Inferum,  when  below  the  germen  ;  as  in  the 
poppy  and  water-lily. 

From  the  number  on  each  flower, 

1.  Simplex,  when  one  ;  as  in  Nicotiana  taba- 
cum. 

2.  Duplex,  double  ;  as  in  Malva,  Altha?a,  Hi- 
biscus, &c. 

3.  Calyculatum,  or  acutum,  having  a  lesser 
one,  or  scales  down  to  the  base  ;  as  in  Dianthus 
cyryophyllus. 

Nullum,  when  wanting  ;  as  in  tulips. 
From  its  situation  with  respect  to  the  fructifi- 
cation. 

1.  Perianthum  floris,  when  belonging  to  the 
male. 

2.  P.fructus,  when  with  the  pistils. 

3.  P.  frUctificationis,  containing  both  stamina 
and  pestils  in  the  flower. 

From  its  duration, 

1.  Caducum,  falling  off  early  ;  as  in  Papaver. 

2.  Deciduus,  very  late  ;  as  in  Tilia  Euro- 
pcea. 

3.  Peristens ;  as  in  Hyosciamus. 

4.  Marescens.  withered,  but  yet  conspicuous 
on  the  fruit ;  as  in  Pyrus,  Mespilus,  &c. 

PEBIHLE'PSIS.     (From  -n^Xr-v.  to 
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. )  1  hat  kind  of  wild  look  which  is  observed 
in  delirious  persons. 

PERI'BOLE.  (From  xcpiSaWw,  to  surround.) 
V  word  used  frequently  by  Hippocrates  in  differ- 
ent senses.  Sometimes  it  signilies  the  dress  of  a 
person ;  at  others  a  translation  of  the  morbific 
humours  from  the  centre  to  the  surface  of  the 
body. 

PERIBRO'SIS.  An  ulceration  or  erosion,  at 
the  corners  or  uniting  parts  of  the  eyelids.  This 
disorder  most  frequently  affects  the  internal  com- 
missure of  the  eyelids.  The  species  are,  1.  Peri- 
brosis,  from  the  acrimony  of  the  tears,  as  may  be 
observed  in  the  epiphora. 

2.  Peribrosis,  from  an  xgylops,  which  some- 
times extends  to  the  commissure  of  the  eyelids. 

PERICAIIDI'TIS.  (From  atpiicapfioi;  the 
pericardium.)  Inflammation  of  the  pericardium. 
See  Carditis. 

PERICA'RDIUM.  (From  atpt,  about,  and 
napiia,  the  heart.)  The  membranous  bag  that 
surrounds  the  heart.  Its  use  is  to  secrete  and  con- 
tain the  vapour  of  the  pericardium,  which  lubri- 
cates the  heart,  and  thus  preserves  it  from  con- 
creting with  the  pericardium. 

PERICA'RPIA.  (From  rztpi,  about,  and  car- 
pus, the  wrist.)  Medicines  that  are  applied  to 
the  wrist. 

PERICARPIALIS.  Belonging  to  the  pericar- 
pium  of  plants :  thus  the  spines  of  the  Datura 
stramonium  on  the  fruit,  are  called  pericarpial. 

PERICARPIUM.  The  seed-vessel  or  cover- 
ing of  the  seed  of  plants,  which  is  mostly  mem- 
branous, leathery,  woody,  pulpy,  or  succulent. 
The  membranous  are, 

1.  Capsula.  5.  Lomentum. 

2.  Siliqua.  6.  Follieulus. 

3.  Silicula.  7.  Samara. 

4.  Legumen. 

The  woody  seed-vessels  are 

8.  Strobulus,  9.  Nux. 

The  fleshy  ones, 

10.  Pomum.  12.  Drupa. 

11.  Pepo. 
The  succulent, 

13.  Bacca. 

The  seed-vessel  is  extremely  various  in  different 
plants,  and  is  formed  of  the  gcrmen  enlarged.  It 
is  not  an  essential  part  of  a  plant,  the  seeds  being 
frequently  naked,  and  guarded  only  by  the  calyx, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  plants  of  the  order  Gym- 
nospermia,  also  in  the  great  class  of  compound 
flowers,  Sytigencsia. 

The  use  of  the  seed-vessel  is  to  protect  the 
seeds  tiJt  ripe,  and  then,  in  some  way  or  other,  to 
promote  their  dispersion,  either  scattering  tlicm 
by  its  elastic  power,  or  serving  for  the  food  of  an- 
imals, in  the  dung  of  which  the  seeds  vegetate,  or 
promoting  the  same  end  by  various  other  means. 
The  same  organ  which  remains  closed  so  long  as  it 
is  juicy  or  moist,  splits  or  flies  asunder  when  dry, 
thus  scattering  the  seeds  in  weather  most  favour- 
able for  their  success.  By  an  extraordinary  pro- 
vision of  nature,  however,  in  some  annual  species 
of  Mesembryanthemum,  natives  of  sandy  deserts 
in  Africa,  the  seed-vessel  opens  only  in  rainy 
weather ;  otherwise  the  seeds  might,  in  that 
country,  lie  long  exposed  before  they  met  with 
sufficient  moisture  to  vegetate. 

PERICriJE'TIUM.  (From  nipt,  about,  and 
\ai7>i,  a  hair,  or  bristle.)  A  scaly  sheath,  in- 
vesting the  fertile  flower,  and  consequently  the 
base  of  the  fruit-stalk,  of  some  mosses.  In  the 
genus  Hypnum  it  is  of  great  consequence,  not 
only  by  its  presence,  constituting  a  part  of  the 
generic  character,  but  by  its  differences  in  shape, 
riroportinn   and   structure,  serving  frequently  to 


discriminate  species.  Linnaeus  appears  by  hi* 
manuscripts,  Sir  James  Smith  informs  us,  to  have 
intended  adding  this  to  the  different  kinds  of  calyx, 
though  it  is  not  one  of  the  seven  enumerated  in 
his  printed  works. 

PERICHONDRIUM.  (From  zztpi,  about,  and 
XovSpos,  a  cartilage. )  The  membrane  that  covers 
a  cartilage. 

PERICHRI'SIS.  (Fromw/ii,  about,  and  xpi<j, 
to  anoint. )  A  liniment. 

Perichri'sta.  (From  rcpi,  around,  and  ^piu>, 
to  anoint.)  Any  medicines  with  which  the  eye- 
lids arc  anointed,  in  an  ophthalmia. 

Perjcla'sis.  (Fromt3£/>i,  about,  and  /cXaw,  to 
break.)  It  is  a  term  used  by  Galen  for  such  a 
fracture  of  the  bone  as  quite  divides^,  and  forces 
it  through  the  flesh  into  sight.  Or  a  fracture  with 
a  great  wound,  wherein  the  bone  is  laid  bare. 

PERICLY'MENUM.  (From  tsepiK^vlia,  to 
roll  round  :  so  called  because  it  twists  itself  round 
whatever  is  near  it. )  The  honey  suckle,  or  wood- 
bine.    Sec  Loniccra. 

PERICNEMIA.  (From zzspt, about,  and* 
the  tibia. )  The  parts  about  the  tibia. 

PERICRANIUM.  (From  «p«,  about,  and 
Kpavwv,  the  cranium.)  The  membrane  that  is 
closely  connected  to  the  bones  of  the  head  or  cra- 
nium. 

Peride'smica.  (From  -tpi,  about,  and  cot^o?, 
a  ligature.)   1.  Parts  about  a  ligament. 

2.  A  suppression  of  urine,  from  stricture  in  the 
urethra. 

PERIDIUM.  The  name  given  by  Person  to 
the  round  membranous  dry  case  of  the  seeds  of 
some  of  the  angiosperm  mushrooms. 

PERIDOT.     See  Chrysolite. 

Peri'dromos.  (From  zept,  about,  and  hpopos, 
a  course.)  The  extreme  circumference  of  the 
hairs  of  the  head. 

Perie'rgia.  lltpiipyut.  Any  needless  caution 
or  trouble  in  an  operation,  as  rzepupyos  is  one  who 
despatches  it  with  unnecessary  circumstances  : 
both  the  terms  are  met  with  ir.  Hippocrates,  and 
others  of  the  Greek  writers. 

Perif.ste'cos.  (From  zsepufnjit,  to  surround, 
or  to  guard.)  An  epithet  for  diseases,  signs,  or 
symptoms,  importing  their  being  salutary,  and 
that  they  prognosticate  the  recovery  of  the  pa- 
tient. 

Peri'graphe.  (From  xztpiypa<pw,  to  circum- 
scribe.) 1.  An  inaccurate  description,  or  delinea- 
tion. 

2.  In  Vesalius,  pcrigraphe  signifies  certain 
white  lines  and  impressions,  observable  in  the 
muscalus  rectus  of  the  abdomen. 

Pe'rin.  (From  zstjpa,  a  bag. )  A  testicle.  Some, 
explain  it  the  Perinaum;  others  say  it  is  the 
Anus. 

PERINEOCELE.  (From  aepimiw,  the  pe- 
rinoeura,  and  icijXt?,  a  rupture.)  A  rupture  in  the 
perinsum. 

PERINiE'UM.  (From  mpaeto,  to  tlow  round, 
because  that  part  is  generally  moist.)  The  space 
between  the  anus  and  organs  of  generation. 

Perinj:us  transversus.  See  Tranxversus 
perincei. 

PERINYCTIS.  (Perinyctis,  idis,  f. ;  from 
aepi,  and  vv£,  the  night.)  Little  swellings  like 
nipples  ;  or,  as  others  relate,  pustules,  or  pimples, 
which  break  out  in  the  night. 

PERIO'S TEUM.  (Fromssrpi,  about,  and  oj-toi . 
a  bone.)  The  membrane  which  invests  the  ex- 
ternal surface  of  all  the  bones,  except  the  crown  ■ 
of  the  teeth.  It  is  of  a  fibrous  texture,  and  well 
supplied  with  arteries,  veins,  nerves,  and  absorb- 
ents. It  is  called  pericranium,  on  the  cranium  ; 
■nrri'nrbitn,  on  0)0  orbits  ;   perichondrium,  when 
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■  ri-s  cartilage;  and  pevidcsmiiun,  when 
it  rovers  ligament.  Its  use  appears  to  be  to  dis- 
tribute the  vessels  on  the  external  surfaces  of 
bones. 

Periphimo'sis.     See  Phimosis. 

Periplf.u'monia.     Sec  Pneumonia. 

PERIPNEUMONIA.  (From  aept,  and  am>- 
,  vi,  the  lung.)  Peripneumony,  or  inflammation 
«>(  tlie  lungs.     See  Pneumonia. 

Peripneumonia  notha.  Bastard  or  spurious 
peripneumony.  Practitioners,  it  would  appear, 
<!o  not  all  affix  this  name  to  the  same  disease  ; 
some  affirming  it  to  he  a  rheumatic  affection  of 
the  respiratory  muscles,  while  others  consider  it 
as  a  mild  peripnenrnony.  It  is  characterized  by 
<iiffieulty  ofAeathing,"  great  oppression  at  the 
chest,  with  dRpure  pains,  coughs,  and  occasion- 
ally an  expecsption.  Spurious  pcripneumony  is 
sometimes  so  slight  a.s  to  resemble  only  a  violent 
catarrh  ;  and,  after  the  employment  of  a  few  proper 
remedies,  goes  off  by  a  free  and  copious  expec- 
toration ;  but  sometimes  the  symptoms  run  high, 
and  an  effusion  of  serum  into  the  bronchia  takes 
place,  which  destroys  the  patient. 

PERIPYE'MA.  (From  zstpi,  about,  and  tsvov, 
pus.)  A  collection  of  matter  about  any  part,  as 
round  a  tooth,  in  the  gums. 

Perirrhe'xis.  (From  irepi,  about,  and  prrywpi, 
to  break.)  A  breaking  off,  or  a  separation  round 
about,  either  of  corrupted  bones,  or  of  dead  flesh. 

Perirrhoz'a.  (From  ircpippcu>,  to  flow  about. ) 
A  reflux  of  humours  in  a  dropsical  case  to  any  of 
the  larger  cmunctories  for  its  excretion. 

Perisctphi'smos.  (From  nepi,  about,  and 
Kv<pos,  gibbous.)  An  incision  made  across  the  fore- 
head, or  from  one  temple  to  another,  over  the 
upper  part  of  the  os  frontis.  It  was  formerly  made 
to  cover  a  considerable  inflammation  or  derluxion 
from  the  eyes. 

PERISTALTIC.  (Peristallicus  ;  from  wrpi- 
c£aA(i>,  to  contract. )  The  vermicular  motion  of 
the  intestines,  by  which  they  contract  and  propel 
ijieir  contents,  is  called  peristaltic.  A  similar 
motion  takes  place  in  the  Fallopian  tubes,  after 
conception,  by  means  of  which  the  ovum  is  trans- 
lated from  the  ovarium  into  the  uterus. 

Peristaphvli'nus.  (From  zcepi,  about,  and 
s-.:(//uA>;,  the  uvula. )  A  muscle  which  is  connected 
with  the  uvula. 

Perkte'ritim.  (From  -cpi?cpos,  a  pigeon: 
so  called  because  pigeons  covet  it.)  See  Verbena 
officinalis . 

Peristoma.     See  Perislomium. 

PERISTOMIUM.  (From  «pi,  around,  and 
co//a,  the  mouth  or  opening  of  the  capsule. )  Peris- 
toma. The  fringe-like  membranous  margin  which, 
in  many  mosses,  borders  the  orifice  of  the  theca  or 
capsule.  It  is  either  simple  or  double,  and  con- 
sists either  of  separate  teeth,  or  of  a  plated  or 
jagged  membrane.  The  external  fringe  is  mostly 
of  the  former  kind  ;  the  inner,  when  present,  of 
the  latter.  The  number  of  teeth  remarkably  con- 
stant in  each  genus  and  species  is  either  four, 
eight,  sixteen,  thirty-two,  or  sixty-four.  On  these 
Hcdwig  and  his  followers  have  placed  great  de- 
pendence. 

Peristro'ma.  (From  zsepi^vpcwvto,  to  strew 
about.)     Properly  signifies  any  covering. 

PERISYSTOLE.  (From  ratpirtXAw,  to  com- 
press.) The  pause  or  time  between  a  contrac- 
tion and  dilatation  of  the  heart. 

Perite'rion.  (From  astpi,  and  rripzw,  to  pre- 
serve.)    The  perforating  part  of  the  trepan. 

PeritonjEOre'xis.  (From  Trcpirovaiov,  the 
peritonaeum,  and  priaaw,  to  break.)  A  bursting  of 
the  peritonaeum. 

PERiTONJE'FM.  (From  wtpirftvw,  to  extend 
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round.')  A  strong  simple  membrane,  by  win. 
the  viscera  of  the  abdomen  are  surrounded.  It 
has  an  exceedingly  smooth,  exhaling,  and  moist 
internal  surface.  Outwardly,  it  is  every  where 
surrounded  by  cellular  substance,  which,  towards 
the  kidneys,  is  very  loose  and  very  fat ;  hut  is 
very  short  at  the  lower  tendon  of  the  transverse 
muscles.  It  begins  from  the  diaphragm,  which  it 
completely  lines,  and  at  the  last  fleshy  fibre*  of 
the  ribs,  and  the  external  lumber  fibres,  it  com- 
pletes the  septum,  in  conjunction  with  the  pleura, 
with  which  it  is  continuous  through  the  various 
intervals  of  the  diaphragm.  Posteriorly,  it  de- 
scends before  the  kidneys  ;  anteriorly,  behind 
the  abdominal  muscles.  It  dips  into  the  pelvis 
from  the  bones  of  the  puhes,  passes  over  the  blad- 
der, and  descends  behind  ;  and  being  again  car- 
ried backwards  at  the  entrance  of  the  uterus,  in 
two  luuar  folds,  it  rejoins  upon  the  intestinum 
rectum  that  part  of  itself  which  invests  the  loins, 
and  in  this  situation  lies  before  the  rectum.  The 
cellular  texture,  which  covers  the  peritonaeum  on 
the  outside,  is  continued  into  sheaths  in  very  many 
places  ;  of  which,  one  receives  the  testicle  on  each 
side,  another  the  iliac  vessels  of  the  pelvis,  viz. 
the  obturatoria,  those  of  the  penis  and  bladder, 
and  the  aorta,  and,  ascending  to  the  breast,  ac- 
companies the  oesophagus  and  vertebrae  ;  by 
means  of  which,  there  is  a  communication  be- 
tween the  whole  body  and  the  peritonaeum,  well 
known  in  dropsical  people.  It  has  various  pro- 
longations for  covering  the  viscera.  The  shorter 
productions  of  this  membrane  are  called  ligaments  ; 
and  are  formed  by  a  continuous  reduplication 
of  the  peritonaeum,  receding  from  its  inner  sur- 
face, enclosing  cellular  substance,  and  extending 
to  some  viscus,  where  its  plates  separate,  and, 
having  diverged,  embrace  the  viscus  ;  but  the  in- 
termediate cellular  substance  always  accompanies 
this  membranaceous  coat,  and  joins  it  with  the 
true  substance  of  the  viscus.  Of  this  short  kind 
of  production,  three  belong  to  the  liver,  one  or 
two  to  the  spleen,  and  others  to  the  kidneys,  and 
to  the  sides  of  the  uterus  and  vagina.  By  these 
means,  the  tender  substance  of  the  viscera  is  de- 
fended from  injury  by  any  motion  or  concussion, 
and  their  whole  mass  is  prevented  from  being  mis- 
placed by  their  own  weight,  and  from  injuring 
themselves,  being  securely  connected  with  the 
firm  sides  of  the  peritonaeum. 

PERITONI'TIS.  (From  zstpirovai,  the  peri- 
tonaeum.) An  inflammation  of  the  peritonaeum. 
A  genus  of  disease  in  the  Class  Pyrexia,  and  Or- 
der Phlegmasia,  of  Cullen,  known  by  the  pre- 
sence of  pyrexia,  with  pain  in  the  abdomen,  thai 
is  increased  when  in  an  erect  position,  but  with- 
out other  proper  signs  of  inflammation  of  the  ab- 
dominal viscera.  When  the  inflammation  attacks 
the  peritonaeum  of  the  viscera,  it  takes  the  name 
of  the  viscus  :  thus,  peritonitis,  hepatis,  perito- 
nitis intestinalis,  peritonitis  omentalis,  or  epi- 
ploitis,  or  omentitis,  peritonitis  mesenterii,  &c. 

All  these  Dr.  Cullen  considers  under  the  gene- 
ral head  of  peritonitis,  as  there  are  no  certain  signs- 
by  which  they  can  be  distinguished  from  each 
other,  and  the  method  of  cure  must  be  the  same 
in  all.     He  however  distinguishes  three  species. 

1.  Peritonitis  propria  ;  when  the  peritonaeum, 
strictly  so  called,  is  inflamed. 

2.  Peritonitis  omentalis.  Omentitis.  Epi- 
ploitis,  when  the  omentum  is  affected. 

3.  Peritonitis  mescnterica,  when  the  mesentery 
is  inflamed. 

Perizo'ma.  (Vromsscpi^uivvvpi,  to  gird  round.) 
This  term  strictly  signifies  a  girdle  ;  hut  by  Hil- 
danus,  and  some  other  chirurgical  writers,  it  is 
applied  to   those  imfrnrnents  (or  supporting  rup- 


,  which  we  commonly  call  trusses.  Some 
also  express  by  it  the  diaphragm. 

PE'RLA.  (Ital.  and  Span,  perl,  Welch,  per- 
,  erm.)     Sec  Margin  it  a. 

Perlate  acid.  A  name  given  by  Bergman  to 
the  acidulous  phosphate  of  soda,  Haupt  having 
called  the  phosphate  of  soda  Sal  mirabile  per- 
latum. 

PE'RNIO.  A  kibe  or  chilblain.  A  species  of 
erythema,  of  Cullen.  Chilblains  arc  painful  in- 
flammatory swellings,  of  a  deep  purple  or  leaden 
colour,  to  which  the  fingers,  toes,  heels,  and  other 
extreme  parts  oi  the  body  are  subject,  on  being 
exposed  to  a  severe  degree  of  cold.  The  pain  is 
iiot  constant,  but  rather  pungent  and  shooting  at 
particular  times,  and  an  insupportable  itching  at- 
tends. In  souie  instances  the  skin  remains  ent'ie, 
but  in  others  it  breaks  and  discharges  a  thin  fluid. 
When  the  degree  of  cold  has  been  very  great,  or 
the  application  long  continued,  the  narts  aft'eetcd 
sire  apt  to  mortify  and  si. High  off,  leaving  a  foul 
ill-conditioned  ulcer  behind.  Children  and  old 
people  are  more  apt  to  be  troubled  with  chilblains 
than  those  of  a  middle  age  ;  and  such  as  are  of  a 
scrophuluus habit  are  remarked  to  filler  severely 
from  thero. 

PE  RONE.  (From  Tropin,  to  fasten  :  so  called 
use  it  fastens  together  the  tibia  and  the  mus- 
cles.)   The  fibula. 

PERONE'US.  (Peroneus,  rrzpovatbs;  from 
/•.  i  one,  the  fibula.)     Belonging  to  the  libula. 

Peroneus  axticus.    SeePeronetu  brevis. 

PERONtUh  UREvis.  This  muscle  is  the  pero- 
neus secundus,  seu  milieus,  of  Douglas ;  the 
peroneus  medius,  seu  anticim,  of  WinsTow  ;  the 
peromeus  secundus,  of  Cowper  ;  and  pelii-pcro- 
neo  sus-meta:ar.iun,  of  Dumas.  It  arises,  by  an 
ixute,  thin,  and  fleshy  origin,  from  the  anterior 
aud  outer  part  of  tf«  libula,  its  fibres  continuing 
to  adhere  to  the  lower  half  of  that  bone.  Its 
round  tendon  passes  through  the  groove  in  the 
malleolus  exterous,  along  with  that  of  the  pero- 
ueus  longus,  after  which  it  runs  in  a  separate 
groove  to  be  inserted  into  the  upper  and  posterior 
pari  of  the  tubercle  at  the  basis  u(  the  metatarsal 
bone  that  supports  the  little  toe.  Its  use  is  to  as- 
sist the  peroneus  longus. 

Peroneus  longus.  This  muscle,  which  is  the 
peronetU  primus,  sen  posticus,  of  Douglas  ;  pe- 
/  uncus  maximus,  seu  posterior,  of  Winslow; 
jjirunam  primus,  of  Cowper;  and  tibi  pt-roneo- 
tarsien,  of  Dunns,  is  situated  somewhat  anteri- 
orly along  the  outer  side  of  the  leg.  It  arises 
tendiuous  and  fleshy  from  the  external  lateral  part 
of  the  head  of  the  tibia,  aud  likewise  from  the 
uppei  anterior  surface  and  outer  side  of  the  perone 
or  libula,  its  fibred  continuing  to  adhere  to  the 
outer  surface  of  the  latter,  to  within  three  or  four 
'nches  of  the  malleolus  exteruus.  It  terminates 
in  a  longiuund  tendon  which  runs  obliquely  be- 
hind the  malleolus  internus,  where  it  passes 
through  a  cartilaginous  groove  in  common  with 
the  peroneus  brevis.  being  bound  down  by  au  an- 
nular ligament.  V\i  lien  it  has  reached  the  os  cal- 
cis,  it  quits  the  tendon  of  the  peroneus  brevis,  and 
rani  obliquely  inwards  along  a  groove  in  the  os 
uaboides,  under  the  nmseles  on  the  sole  of  the 
loot,  to  be  inserted  into  the  outside  of  the  pos- 
terior  extremity  of  the  metatarsal  bone  that  sup- 
ports the  great  toe.  Near  the  insertion  of  this 
muscle  we  find  a  small  bursa  (Mucosa.  This 
muscle  draws  the  foot  outwards,  and  likewise 
.-i^is  in  extending  it. 

Pcroneus  maximus.    See  Peroueus  longus. 

'nioNEUs  MEUlUs.     See  Peroneus  brevis. 
PeronBOS  posticus.     See  Peroneus  longus. 
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PfcKu.M  CS  SECUNDUS.      See  Pa  annus  ui 

Peronecs  tertius.  This  is  the  name  given 
by  Albinus  to  a  muscle  which,  by  some  writers, 
is  called  nonus  Vesalii,  or  Vesal'ius's  ninth  mus- 
cle of  the  foot ;  but  by  most  considered  in  the 
present  day  as  a  portion  of  the  extensor  longus 
di^itorum  pedis.  It  is  situated  at  the  anterior, 
inferior,  and  outer  part  of  the  leg,  along  the  outer 
edge  of  the  last  described  muscle,  to  which  it  is 
intimately  united.  It  arises  fleshy  from  the  an- 
terior surface  of  the  lower  half  of  "the  fibula,  and 
from  the  adjacent  part  of  the  interosseous  liga- 
ment. Its  fibres  run  obliquely  downwards,  to- 
wards a  UuiJou  which  passes  under  the  annular 
ligament,  and  then  running  obliquely  outwards,  it  is 
inserted  into  the  root  of  the  metatarsal  bone  that 
supports  the  little  toe.  This  muscle  assists  in  bend- 
ing the  loot. 

PEHPENDICULARIS.  Applied  to  parts  of 
plants,  as  the  root  of  the  Daucus  carota,  whicli 
goes  straight  down  into  the  earth. 

PE'RSICA.  (From  Persia,  its  native  soil.) 
The  peach.     See  Aiuygdalus  pci'siea. 

PERSICA'RIA.  (From  Persica,  the  peach- 
tree  :  so  called  because  Us  blossoms  are  like  those 
of  the  peach.)     See  Polygonum  persicdria. 

Persicakia  mitis.  See  Polygonum  pti  - 
sicariu. 

Pkrsicakia  urens.  See  Polygonum  hydro- 
piper. 

Pe'rsicus  icnjs.  A  carbuncle.  Avicenna 
says,  it  is  that  species  of  carbuncle  which  is  at- 
tended w;th  pustules  and  vesications. 

PERSISTENS.  Permanent.  Applied  tr. 
flower-cups  remaining  a  long  time  after  the  flower: 
as  that  ol  the  Hyosciamus  niger.   . 

Persi'stens  febris.  A  regular  intermitting 
fever,  the  paroxysms  of  which  return  at  constant 
and  stated  hours. 

Persona'ta.  (From  persona,  a  mask;  be- 
cause, says  Pliny,  the  ancient  actors  used  to 
mask  themselves  with  the  leaves  of  this  plant.) 
See  Arctium  lappa. 

PERSONA  1'US.  Personate.  A  terra  applied 
to  a  mouopetalous  corolla,  when  irregular,  and 
closed   by  a  kind  of  palate  ;  as  in  Antirrhinum. 

PERSPIRATION.  Perspiratio.  The  va- 
pour that  is  secreted  by  the  extremities  of  tin- 
cutaneous  arteries  from  the  external  surface  of 
the  body.  It  is  distinguished  into  sensible  and 
insensible.  The  former  is  separated  in  the  form 
of  an  invisible  vapour,  the  latter  so  as  to  be  visi- 
ble in  the  form  of  very  little  drops  adhering  ti- 
the epidermis.  The  secretory  organ  is  com- 
posed of  the  extremities  ol  the  cutaneous  arteries. 
The  smell  of  the  perspirable  fluid,  in  a  healtliv 
man,  is  fatuous  and  animal ;  its  taste  manifestly 
salt  and  ammoniacal.  In  consistence  it  is  vapo- 
rous or  aqueous  ;  aud  its  specific  gravity  in  the 
latter  state  is  greater  than  that  of  water.  For  the 
most  part  it  is  yellowish,  from  the  passage  of  the 
subcutaneous  oil,  and  sebaceous  matter  of  the 
subcutaneous  glands. 

Whatever  form  it  takes,  the  liquid  that  escapes 
from  the  skin  is  composed,  according  to  Theuard. 
of  a  great  deal  of  water,  a  small  quantity  of  ace- 
tic acid,  of  muriate  of  soda  and  potassa,  a  small 
quantity  of  earthy  phosphate,  an  atom  of  oxide  of 
iron,  and  a  trace  of  animal  matter.  berzelius 
considers  the  acid  of  sweat  not  the  same  as  acetic 
acid,  but  like  the  lactic  and  of  Scheel.  The  skiu 
exhales,  be  i Its,  an  oily  mutter,  and  some  carbo- 
nic acid. 

Many  experiments  have  been  made  to  deter- 
mine the  quantity  of  transpiration  which  is  form- 
ed in  a  given  time,  aud  the  variations  that  this 
ouanutv  undergoes  accordin:  to  circumstances. 
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inc  mat  uuempis  are  uue  10  sanctonus,  who, 
during  thirty  years,  weighed  every  day,  with  ex- 
treme care,  and  an  indefatigable  patience,  his  food 
and  his  drink,  his  solid  and  liquid  excretions,  and 
even  himself.  Sunctorius,  in  spite  of  his  zeal  and 
perseverance,  arrived  at  results  that  were  not  very 
exact.  Since  his  time,  several  philosophers  and 
physicians  have  been  employed  on  the  same  sub- 
ject with  more  success  ;  but  the  most  remarkable 
labour  in  this  way  is  that  of  Lavoisier  and  Seguin. 
These  philosophers  were  the  first  who  distinguish- 
ed the  loss  that  takes  place  by  pulmonary  tran- 
spiration from  that  of  the  skin.  Seguin  shut  him- 
self up  in  a  bag  of  gummed  silk,  tied  above  his 
head,  and  presenting  an  opening,  the  edges  of 
which  were  fixed  round  his  mouth  by  a  mixture 
of  turpentine  and  pitch.  In  this  manner  only,  the 
humour  of  the  pulmonary  transpiration  passed 
into  the  air.  In  order  to  know  the  quantity,  it 
was  sufficient  to  weigh  himself,  with  the  bag,  at 
the  beginning  and  end  of  the  experiment,  in  a  very 
tine  balance.  By  repeating  the  experiment  out 
o'f  the  bag,  he  determined  the  whole  quantity  of 
humour  transpired  ;  so  that,  by  deducting  from 
this  the  quantity  that  he  knew  had  passed  out 
from  the  lungs,  he  had  the  quantity  of  humour  ex- 
haled by  the  skin.  Besides,  he  took  into  account 
the  food  that  he  had  used,  his  excretions  solid  and 
liquid,  and  generally  all  the  causes  that  could  have 
any  influence  upon  the  transpiration.  By  follow- 
ing this  plan,  the  results  of  Lavoisier  and  Seguin 
are  these  : — 

1st,  The  greatest  quantity  of  insensible  tran- 
spiration (the  pulmonary  included)  is  25.6  grains 
troy  per  minute ;  consequently,  3  ounces,  1 
drachm,  36  grains,  per  hour ;  and  6  pounds,  4 
ounces,  6  drachms,  24  grains,  in  24  hours. 

2d,  The  least  considerable  loss  is  8.8  grains 
per  minute  ;  consequently,  2  pounds,  2  ounces,  3 
drachms,  in  24  hours. 

3d,  It  is  during  the  digestion  that  the  loss  of 
weight  occasioned  by  insensible  transpiration  is  at 
its  minimum. 

4th,  The  transpiration  is  at  its  maximum  im- 
mediately after  dinner. 

5th,  The  mean  of  the  insensible  transpiration 
is  14.4  grains  per  minute  ;  in  the  mean  14.4  grains, 
S.8  depend  on  CBtaneous  transpiration,  and  5.6 
upon  the  pulmonary. 

6th,  The  cutaneous  transpiration  alone  varies 
during  and  after  repasts. 

7th,  Whatever  quantity  of  food  is  taken,  or 
whatever  are  the  variations  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
same  individual,  after  having  augmented  in  weight 
by  all  the  food  that  he  has  taken,  returns,  in  24 
hoars,  to  the  same  weight  nearly  that  he  was  the 
day  before,  provided  he  is  not  growing,  or  has  not 
eaten  to  excess. 

It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  this  interesting  la- 
bour had  been  continued,  and  that  authors  had  not 
limited  their  studies  to  insensible  transpiration, 
but  had  extended  their  observations  to  the  sweat. 

Whenever  the  humour  of  transpiration  is  not 
evaporated,  as  soon  as  it  is  in  contact  wi'hthe  air, 
it  appears  at  the  surface  of  the  skin  in  the  form  of 
a  layer  of  liquid  of  variable  thickness.  Now, 
this  effect  may  happen  because  the  transpiration  is 
too  copious,  or  because  of  the  diminution  of  the 
dissolvent  force  of  the  air.  We  perspire  in  an 
air  hot  and  humid,  by  the  influence  of  the  two 
causes  joined  ;  we  would  perspire  with  more  dif- 
ficulty in  an  air  of  the  same  heat,  but  dry.  Cer- 
tain parts  of  1  he  body  transpire  more  copiously, 
and  sweat  with  more  facility,  than  others  ;  such 
•.ire  the  hands  and  the  feet,  the  arm-pits,  the  groin?, 
the  brow,  &c.  Generally  the  skin  of  these  parts 
res  a  greater  proportional  quantity  of  blood  : 


.ujlI  in  Mime  people,  the  arm-pit,  the  »ole.  ol  tli 
loot,  and  the  intervals  between  the  toes,  do  noi 
come  so  easily  in  contact  with  the  air. 

The  sweat  does  not  appear  to  have  everywhere 
the  same  composition  ;  every  one  knows  that  it 
odour  is  variable  according  to  the  different  parts 
of  the  body.  It  is  the  same  with  its  acidity, 
which  appears  much  stronger  in  the  arm-pits  and 
feet  than  elsewhere. 

The  cutaneous  transpiration  has  numerous  uses 
in  the  animal  economy,  keeps  up  the  suppleness 
of  the  epidermis,  and  thus  favours  the  exercise  of 
the  tact  and  the  touch.  It  is  by  evaporation  along 
with  that  of  the  lungs,  the  principal  means  of 
cooling,  by  which  the  body  maintains  itself  with- 
in certain  limits  of  temperature  ;  also  its  expul- 
sion from  the  economy  appears  very  important, 
for  every  time  that  it  is  diminished  or  suspended, 
derangements  of  more  or  less  consequence  follow., 
and  many  diseases  are  not  arrested  until  a  consi- 
derable quantity  of  sweat  is  expelled. 

Beside  water,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  carbon- 
is  also  emitted  from  the  skin  ;  but  in  what  state, 
the  experiments  hitherto  made  do  not  enable  us 
to  decide.  Cruickshanks  found,  that  the  air  of  the 
glass  vessel  in  which  his  hand  and  foot  had  been 
confined  for  an  hour,  contained  carbonic  acid  gas  ; 
for  a  candle  burned  dimly  in  it,  and  it  rendered 
lime  water  turbid.  And  Jurine  found,  that  air 
which  had  remained  for  sometime  in  contact  with 
the  skin,  consisted  almost  entirely  of  carbonic 
acid  gas.  The  same  conclusion  may  be  drawr. 
from  the  experiments  of  Ingenhousz  and  Milly. 
Trousset  has  lately  observed,  that  air  was  sepa- 
rated copiously  from  a  patient  of  his,  while 
bathing. 

Beside  water  and  carbon,  or  carbonic  acid  gas, 
the  skin  emits  also  a  particular  odorous  substance. 
That  every  animal  has  a  peculiar  smell,  is  well 
known :  the  dog  can  discover  his  master,  and 
even  trace  him  to  a  distance  by  the  scent.  A  dog, 
chained  up  several  hours  after  his  master  had  set 
out  on  a  journey  of  some  hundred  miles,  followed 
his  footsteps  by  the  smell.  But  it  is  needless  to 
multiply  instances  of  this  fact ;  they  are  too  well 
known  >a  every  one.  Now,  this  smell  ruu&t  be 
owing  to  some  peculiar  matter  which  is  constantly 
emitted  ;  and  this  matter  must  differ  somewhat', 
cither  in  quantity  or  some,  other  property,  as  we 
see  that  the  dog  easily  distinguishes  the  individual 
by  means  of  it.  Cruickshanks  has  made  it  proba- 
ble, that  this  matter  is  an  oily  substance,  or  at 
least  that  there  is  an  oily  substance  emitted  by  the 
skin.  He  wore  repeatedly,  night  and  day,  for  ;t 
month,  the  same  under  waistcoat  of  fleecy  hosiery. - 
during  the  hottest  part  of  the  summer.  At  the 
end  of  this  time  he  always  found  an  oily  substance 
accumulated  in  considerable  masses  on  the  nap  of 
the  inner  surface  of  the  waistcoat,  in  the  form  of 
black  tears.  When  rubbed  on  paper,  it  rendered 
it  transparent,  and  hardened  on  it  likegreuse.  It 
burned  with  a  white  flame,  and  left  behind  it  a 
charry  residuum. 

Berlhollet  has  observed  the  perspiration  acid  ; 
and  he  has  concluded,  that  the  acid  which  is  pre- 
sent is  the  phosphoric ;  but  this  has  not  been 
proved.  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin  have  ascer- 
tained, that  the  scurf  which  collects  upon  the  skins 
of  horses,  consists  chiefly  of  phosphate  of  lime 
and  urea  is  even  sometimes  mixed  with  it. 

According  to  Thenard,  however,  who  has  lately 
endeavoured  more  particularly  to  ascertain  this 
point,  the  acid  contained  in  sweat  is  the  acetous  ; 
which,  he  likewise  observes,  is  the  only  free  acid 
contained  in  urine  and  in  milk,  this  acid  existing 
in  both  of  them  when  quite  fresh.  His  aee. 
hi-  examination  of  ;t  is  as  follow 
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l  he  sweat  is  more  or  le3s  copious  in  different 
•  ndividuals  ;  and  its  quantity  is  perceptibly  in  the 
invent  ratio  of  that  of  the  urine.  All  other  cir- 
cumstances being  similar,  much  more  i9  produced 
during  digestion,  than  during  repose.  The  maxi- 
mum of  its  production  appears  to  be  twenty-six 
grains  and  two-thirds  in  a  minute  ;  the  minimum 
nine  grains,  troy  weight.  It  is  mnch  inferior, 
however,  to  the  pulmonary  transpiration  ;  and 
there  is  likewise  a  great  difference  between  their 
nature  and  manner  of  formation.  The  one  is  a 
product  of  a  particular  secretion,  similar  in  some 
sort  to  that  of  the  urine ;  the  other,  composed  of 
a  great  deal  of  water  and  carbonic  acid,  is  the 
product  of  a  combustion  gradually  effected  by  the 
atmospheric  air. 

The  sweat,  in  a  healthy  state,  very  sensibly 
reddens  litmus  paper  or  infusion.  In  certain  dis- 
eases, and  particularly  in  putrid  fevers,  it  is  alka- 
line ;  yet  its  taste  is  always  rather  saline,  and 
more  similar  to  that  of  salt,  than  acid.  Though 
colourless,  it  stains  linen.  Its  smell  is  peculiar, 
and  insupportable  when  it  is  concentrated,  which 
is  the  case  in  particular  during  distillation.  But 
before  he  speaks  of  the  trials  to  which  he  subject- 
ed it,  and  of  which  he  had  occasion  for  a  great 
quantity,  he  describes  the  method  he  adopted  for 
procuring  it,  which  was  similar  to  that  of  Cruick- 
ohanks. 

Human  sweat,  acccording  to  Thenard,  is  formed 
of  a  great  deal  of  water,  free  acetous  acid,  mu- 
riate of  soda,  an  atom  of  phosphate  of  lime  and 
oxide  of  iron,  and  an  inappreciable  quantity  of 
animal  matter,  which  approaches  much  nearer  to 
gelatin  than  to  any  other  substance. 

Perspiration  varies  in  respect  to,  I.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  atmosphere.  Thus  men  have  a 
more  copious,  viscid,  and  higher-coloured  sweat 
in  summer  than  in  winter,  and  in  warm  countries, 
than  in  colder  regions.  2.  Sex.  The  sweat  of  a 
man  is  said  to  smell  more  acrid  than  that  of  a 
woman.  3.  Age.  The  young  are  more  sub- 
ject to  sweat  than  the  aged,  who,  during  the  ex- 
cessive heat  of  the  summer,  scarcely  sweat  at  all. 
4.  Ingesla.  An  alliacious  sweat  is  perceived 
from  eating  garlick  ;  a  leguminous  from  peas  ;  an 
acid  from  acids  ;  a  fcetid  Irom  animal  food  only  ; 
and  a  rancid  sweat  from  fat  foods,  as  is  observed 
in  Greenland.  A  long  abstinence  from  drink 
causes  a  more  acrid  and  coloured  sweat ;  and  the 
drinking  a  great  quantity  of  cold  water  in  summer, 
a  limpid  and  thin  sweat.  5.  Medicines.  The 
sweat  of  those  who  have  taken  musk,  even  mode- 
rately, and  assafretida,  or  sulphur',  smells  of  their 
respective  natures.  6.  Region  of  the  body. 
The  sweat  of  the  head  is  greasy  ;  on  the  forehead 
it  is  more  aqueous  ;  under  the  axilla?  very  ungui- 
nous  ;  and  in  the  interstices  of  the  toes,  it  is  very 
foetid,  forming  in  the  most  healthy  man  blackish 
sordes.  7.  Diseases.  In  this  respect  it  varies 
very  much  in  regard  to  quantity,  smell,  and  co- 
lour ;  for  the  sweat  of  gouty  persons  is  said  to 
turn  blue  vegetable  juices  to  a  red  colour.  Some 
men  also  have  a  lucid  sweat,  others  a  sweat  ting- 
ins;  their  linen  of  a  cerulean  colour. 

The  uses  of  the  insensible  perspiration  are,  1. 
To  liberate  the  blood  from  superfluous  animal 
/otc,  and  water.  2.  To  eliminate  the  nox- 
lous  and  heterogeneous  excrements  ;  hence  the 
acrid,  rancid,  leguminous,  or  putrid  perspiration 
of  some  men.  3.  To  moisten  the  external  sur- 
face of  the  body,  lest  the  epidermis,  cutis,  and 
its  nervous  papilla?,  be  dried  up  by  the  atmos- 
pheric air.  4.  To  counterbalance  the  suppressed 
pulmonary  transpiration  of  the  lungs  ;  for  when 
it  is  suppressed,  the  cutaneous  is  increased  ;  hence 


The  use  of  the  sensible  perspiration,  or  sweat , 
in  a  healthy  man,  is  scarcely  observable,  unless 
from  an  error  of  the  non-naturals.  Its  first  effect 
on  the  body  is  always  prejudicial,  by  exhausting 
and  drying  it,  although  it  is  sometimes  of  advan- 
tage. 1.  By  supplying  a  watery  excretion:  thus 
when  the  urine  is  deficient,  the  sweat  is  often  more 
abundant.  In  this  manner  an  aqueous  diarrhoea 
is  frequently  cured  by  sweating.  2.  By  eliminat- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  any  morbid  matter.  Thus 
various  miasmata  arc  critically  expelled,  in  acute 
find  chronic  diseases,  with  the  sweat. 

PERTU'SSIS.  (From  per,  much,  and  tuesis, 
cough.)  The  hooping-cough.  A  genus  of  dis- 
ease in  the  Class  Neuroses,  and  Order  Spasmi, 
of  Cullen,  known  by  a  convulsive  strangulating 
cough,  with  hooping,  returning  by  fits,  that  are 
usually  terminated  by  a  vomiting ;  and  by  its  being 
contagious. 

Children  are  most  commonly  the  subjects  of 
this  disease,  and  it  seems  to  depend  on  a  specific 
contagion,  which  affects  them  but  once  in  their 
life.  The  disease  being  once  produced,  the  fits 
of  coughing  are  often  repeated  without  any 
evident  cause  ;  but,  in  many  cases,  the  contagion 
may  be  considered  as  only  giving  the  predisposi- 
tion, and  the  frequency  of  the  fits  may  depend 
upon  various  exciting  causes,  such  as  violent  ex- 
ercise, a  full  meal,  the  having  taken  food  of  diffi- 
cult digestion,  and  irritation  of  the  lungs  by  dust, 
smoke,  or  disagreeable  odours.  Emotions  of  the 
mind  may  likewise  prove  an  exciting  cause. 

Its  proximate  or  immediate  cause  seems  to  be  a 
viscid  matter  or  pldegm  lodged  about  the  bron- 
chia, trachea,  and  fauces,  which  sticks  so  close 
as  to  be  expectorated  with  the  greatest  difficulty. 
Some  have  supposed  it  to  be  a  morbid  irritability 
of  the  stomach,  with  increased  action  of  its  mu- 
cous glands  ;  but  the  affection  of  the  stomach 
which  takes  place  in  the  disease,  is  clearly  only 
of  a  secondary  nature,  so  that  this  opinion  must 
be  erroneous. 

The  hooping-cough  usually  comes  on  with  a 
difficulty  of  breathing,  some  degree  of  thirst,  a 
quick  pulse,  and  other  slight  febrile  symptoms, 
which  are  succeeded  by  a  hoarseness,  cough,  and 
difficulty  of  expectoration.  These  symptoms 
continue  perhaps  for  a  fortnight  or  more,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  the  disease  puts  on  its  peculiar 
and  characteristic  form,  and  is  now  evident,  a? 
the  cough  becomes  convulsive,  and  is  attended 
with  a  sound,  which  has  been  called  a  hoop. 

When  the  sonorous  inspiration  has  happened, 
the  coughing  is  again  renewed,  and  continues  in 
the  same  manner  as  before,  till  either  a  quantity 
of  mucus  is  thrown  up  from  the  lungs,  or  the  con- 
tents of  the  stomach  are  evacuated  by  vomiting. 
The  fit  is  then  terminated,  and  the  patient  re- 
mains free  from  any  other  for  some  time,  and 
shortly  afterwards  returns  to  the  amusements  he 
was  employed  in  before  the  fit,  expresses  a  desire 
for  food,  and  when  it  is  given  to  him  takes  it 
greedily.  In  those  cases,  however,  where  the 
attack  lias  been  severe,  he  often  seems  much 
fatigued,  makes  quick  inspirations,  and  falls  into 
a  faint. 

On  the  first  coming  on  of  the  disease,  there  is 
little  or  no  expectoration ;  or  if  any,  it  consists 
only  of  thin  mucus  ;  and  as  long  as  this  ,s  the 
case  the  fits  of  coughing  are  frequent,  and  of  con- 
siderable duration  ;  but  on  the  expectoration 
becoming  free  and  copious,  the  fits  of  coughing 
are  less  frequent,  as  well  as  of  shorter  duration. 

By  the  violence  of  coughing,  the  free  trans- 
mission of  blood  through  the  lungs  is  somewhat 
interrupted,  as  likewise  the  free  return  of  the 
blood  from  the  head,  which  produces  that  turge— 
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rence  and  suffusion  of  the  face,  which  commonly 
attend  the  attack,  and  in  some  instancea  brings 
on  a  haemorrhage  either  from  the  nose  or  ears. 

The  disease  having  arrived  at  its  height,  usually 
continues  for  some  weeks  longer,  and  at  length 
goes  off  gradually.  In  some  cases  it  is,  how- 
ever, protracted  for  several  months,  or  even  a 
year. 

Although  the  hooping-cough  often  proves  te- 
dious, and  is  liable  to  return  with  violence  on  any 
fresh  exposure  to  cold,  when  not  mtirely  re- 
moved, it  nevertheless  is  seldom  fatal,  except  to 
very  young  children,  who  are  always  likely  to 
suffer  more  from  it  than  those  of  a  more  advanced 
age.  The  danger  seems  indeed  always  to  be  in 
proportion  to  the  youth  of  the  person,  and  the 
degree  of  fever,  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  which 
accompany  the  disease,  as  likewise  the  state  of 
debility  which  prevails. 

It  has  been  known  in  some  instances  to  termi- 
nate in  apoplexy  and  suffocation.  li  the  fits  are 
put  an  end  to  by  vomiting,  it  may  be  regarded  as 
a  favourable  symptom,  as  may  likewise  the  taking 
place  of  a  moderate  and  free  expectoration,  or 
the  ensuing  of  a  slight  haemorrhage  from  the  nose 
or  ears. 

Dissections  of  those  who  die  of  the  hooping- 
cough  usually  show  the  consequence  of  the  ur- 
gaus  of  respiration  being  affr;  ted,  and  particular- 
ly those  parts  which  are  tac  seat  of  catarrh. 
When  the  disease  has  been  ].>ug  protracted,  it  is 
apt  to  degenerate  into  pulmonary  consumption, 
asthma,  or  visceral  obstructions,  in  which  last 
case  the  glands  of  the  mesentery  are  found  in  a 
hard  and  enlarged  state. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  disease  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  in  the  early  period  palliative  mea- 
sures can  only  be  employed ;  but  when  it  con- 
tinues merely  from  habit,  a  variety  of  means  will 
often  at  once  put  a  stop  to  it.  In  the  first  stage  in 
mild  cases  very  little  is  required,  except  obviating 
occasional  irritation,  keeping  the  bowels  regu- 
lar, &c.  But  where  it  puts  on  a  more  serious 
character,  the  plan  will  diller  accordingly  as  it  is 
attended  with  inflammatory  symptoms,  or  exhi- 
bits a  purely  spasmodic  form.  In  the  former 
case,  it  may  be  sometimes  proper  in  plethoric 
habits  to  begin  by  a  full  bleeding,  or  leeches  to 
the  chest,  if  the  patient  be  very  young,  then 
clear  the  bowels  effectually,  apply  a  biister,  and 
exhibit  antimonials,  or  squill,  in  nauseating  doses, 
assisted  perhaps  by  opium,  to  promote  diaphore- 
sis and  expectoration.  An  occasional  emetic, 
where  the  breathing  is  much  oppressed  with 
wheezing,  in  young  children  particularly,  may 
afford  material  relief.  When  the  disorder  is 
more  of  the  spasmodic  character,  some  of  these 
means  may  still  be  useful,  as  blisters,  and  nausea- 
ting medicines,  so  far  as  the  strength  will  admit  ; 
but  the  remedies  of  greatest  efficacy  are  the  nar- 
cotics, as  opium,  conium,  &c.  exhibited  in  ade- 
quate doses.  In  the  chronic  or  habitual  stage  of 
the  disease,  almost  any  thing,  which  produces  a 
considerable  impression  on  the  constitution,  will 
occasionally  succeed  :  but  we  chiefly  rely  on  se- 
dative and  antispasmodic,  or  on  tonic  remedies, 
accordingly  as  there  are  marks  of  irritability,  or 
of  mere  debility  in  the  system.  Oi  the  former 
descriptiou  opium  is  perhaps  the  best,  especially 
in  conjunction  with  squill,  given  in  a  lull  dose  at 
night,  and  in  small  quantities  swallowed  slowly 
from  time  to  time  during  the  day.  Conium, 
assafoctida,  &c.  may  however  occasionally  answer 
better  in  particular  constitutions.  Among  the 
tonics  the  cinchona  is  often  highly  efficacious, 
where  no  appearances  of  local  disease  attend  : 
'ome  of  the  metallic  preparations  also,  partieu- 
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larly  sulphate  of  zinc,  may  be  much  relied  ., 
Sometimes  stimulant  applications  to  the  chest, 
but  siili  more  certainly  opiate  frictions,  will  be 
found  to  cure  this  dito.der.  The  same  is  ver\ 
often  accomplished  by  a  change  of  air,  indeed 
occasionally  after  the  iailure  of  most  remedies. 
The  cold  bath  also,  wtiere  there  is  no  local  dis- 
ease, may  have  an  excellent  effect ;  assisted  by 
warm  clothing,  especially  wearing  some  kind  of 
fur  over  the  chest.  Fear  and  other  emotions  ot 
the  mind,  strangury  induced  by  the  use  of  the 
lytta,  &c.  &c.  rank  also  among  the  remedies  of 
pertussis. 

Peruvian  balsam.  See  Myroxylon  perui- 
fcrum. 

Peruvian  bark.     See  Cinchona. 

Peruha'nus  coktex.     See  Cinchona. 

Peruvianus  cortex  flay  us.  See  Cinchona 
cordifotin. 

Peruvianus  cortex  ruber.  Sec  Cinchona 
oblongifolia. 

PERVIGILIUM.  (From  per,  much,  and 
via  >'°i t0  watch.)  Watching,  or  a  want  of  sleep. 
See  Vigilance. 

PERVI'NCA.  (From  pcrvincio,  to  tie  toge- 
ther.) So  called  because  its  string)  roots  were 
used  for  binding  substances  together.  See  J  inca 
minor. 

PES.     [Pes,  dis.  no.  ;  a  foot.)     The  foot. 

Pes  alexandrinus.  See  Anthemis  pyre- 
thrum. 

Pes  CAPR.E.  Goat's  foot,  a  species  of  Oxalm  : 
also  a  species  of  Convolvulus. 

Pes  cati.     See  Gnaphalium  dioicum. 

Pes  colombinus.     Sec  Geranium  rotundi- 

foliUl'l. 

Pes  hippocampi.  The  name  of  two  column* 
at  the  end  of  tht  formix  of  the  brain,  which  di- 
verge posteriori)'. 

Pes  leonis.     See  Alchemilla. 

Pes  tigriois.  Tiger's  foot.  A  species  of 
Ipomeea. 

PESSARY.  (Pcssarium;  from  aseaia,  to 
soften.)  An  instrument  that  is  introduced  into 
the  vagina  to  support  the  uterus. 

PES  1'ILENC  E.     A  plagJie. 

PESTILENTIAL.  (PesUleniialis ;  from 
pestes,  the  piaguc.)  An  epidemic,  malignant, 
and  contagious  disease,  approaching  to  the  nature 
of  the  plague. 

PESTILENTWORT.  Sec  Tussilago  pe- 
tasites. 

Pestilochia.     ;jce  Aristolochia  virgiv 

PE'STIS.  The  plague.  A  genus  of  disease 
in  the  Class  Pyrexia,  and  Order  Exanthemata, 
of  Cuilej,  characterised  by  typhus,  which  is 
contagious  in  the  extreme,  prostration  of  strength, 
buboes,  and  carbuncles,  petechia;,  haemorrhage, 
and  colliquative  diarrhoea. 

By  some  writers  the  disease  has  been  divided 
into  three  species ;  that  attended  with  buboes  ; 
that  attended  with  carbuncles  ;  and  that  accom- 
panied wTith  petechias.  This  division  appears 
wholly  superfluous.  Dr.  Russel,  in  his  elaborate 
treatise  on  the.  plague,  makes  mention  of  mam 
\  a^ietics  ;  but  when  ththe  have  arisen,  they  seem 
to  have  depended  in  a  great  measure  on  tne  tem- 
perament and  constitution  of  the  air  at  the  tunc 
the  disease  became  epidemical,  as  likewise  i.n 
tne  patient's  habit  of  body  ai  the  time  of  Lis  beinj 
attacked  with  it. 

The  piaguc  is  by  most  writers  considered  as 
the  consequence  of  a  pestilential  contagion, 
which  is  propagated  from  one  person  to  anotlii  I 
by  association,  or  by  coming  near  infected  ma- 
terials. 

It  has  been  observed  that  it  r°uc 
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.  iy  as  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  after  infection  : 
but  it  has  not  yet  been  ascertained  how  long  a 
person  who  has  laboured  under  the  disease  is 
capable  of  infecting  others,  nor  how  long  the  con- 
tagion may  lurk  in  an  unfavourable  habit  without 
producing  the  disease,  and  may  yet  be  communi- 
cated, and  the  disease  excited,  iu  habits  more  sus- 
ceptible of  the  infection.  It  has  generally  been 
supposed,  however,  that  a  quarantine  of  40  days 
is  much  longer  than  is  necessary  for  persons,  an'3 
probably  for  goods  also.  Experience  has  cot  yet 
determined  how  much  of  this  term  may  be 
abated.  "  If  I  am  not  much  mistaken,"  observes 
Dr.  Thomas,  "the  Board  of  Trade,  has,  how- 
ever, very  lately,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians,  somewhat  abridged  it." 

It  sometimes  happens  that  after  the  application 
of  the  putrid  vapour,  the  patient  experiences  only 
a  considerable  degree  of  languor  and  slight  head- 
ache for  many  days  previous  to  a  perfect  attack 
of  the  disease  :  but  it  more  usually  comes  to  pass, 
that  he  is  very  soon  seized  with  great  depression 
of  strength,  anxiety,  palpitations,  syncope,  stu- 
por, giddiness,  violent  headache,  and  delirium, 
the  pulse  becoming  at  the  same  time  very  weak 
and  irregular. 

These  symptoms  arc  shortly  succeeded  by  nausea, 
and  a  vomiting  of  a  dark  bilious  matter,  and  in  the 
further  progress  of  the  disease,  carbuncles  make 
their  appearance  ;  buboes  arise  in  different  glands, 
such  as  the  parotid,  maxillary,  cervical,  axillary 
and  inguinal  ;  or  petechia?  hxraorrhagies  and  a 
colliquative  diarrhoea,  ensue,  which  denote  a  pu- 
trid tendency  prevailing  to  a  great  degree  in  the 
mass  of  the  blood. 

Such  are  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  this  ma- 
lignant disease,  but  it  seldom  happens  that  they 
are  all  to  be  met  with  in  the  same  person.  Some, 
in  the  advanced  state  of  the  disease,  labour  under 
buboes,  others  under  carbuncles,  and  others  again 
are  covered  with  petechia1. 

The  plague  is  always  to  be  considered  as  attend- 
ed with  imminent  danger,  and  when  it  prevailed 
in  this  country  about  200  years  ago,  proved  fatal 
to  most  of  those  who  were  attacked  with  it.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  many  of  them  died 
from  want  of  care  and  proper  nourishment,  as 
the  infected  were  forsaken  by  their  nearest  friends; 
because  in  Turkey  and  other  countries,  where  at- 
tention is  paid  to  the  sick,  a  great  many  recover. 

When  the  disease  is  nnattended  by  buboes,  it 
runs  its  course  more  rapidly,  and  is  more  general- 
ly fatal,  than  when  accompanied  by  such  inflamma- 
tions. The  earlier  they  appear,  the  milder  usual- 
ly is  the  disease.  When  they  proceed  kindly  to 
suppuration,  they  always  prove  critical,  and  en- 
sure the  patient's  recovery.  A  gentle  diaphoresis, 
arising  spontaneously,  has  been  known  in  many 
instances  likewise  to  prove  critical.  When  car- 
buncles show  a  disposition  to  gangrene,  the  event 
will  be  fatal.  Petechia,  hamiorrhagies  and  col- 
liquative diarrhoea,  denote  the  same  termination. 

Dissections  of  the  plague  have  discovered  the 
jrall  bladder  full  of  black  bile,  the  liver  very  con- 
siderably enlarged,  the  heart  much  increased  in 
size,  and  the  lungs,  kidneys,  and  intestines  beset 
with  carbuncles.  Tbcy  have  likewise  discovered 
all  the  other  appearances  of  putrid  fever. 

PETALUM.  A  petal.  The  name  of  the  co- 
loured leaflets  of  tlie  corolla  of  a  flower.  The 
great  variety  of  form,  duration,  &c.  of  the  petals, 
give  rise  to  the  following  names. 

From  their  duration, 

1.  Pctala  patentia  ;  as  in  Rosacanina. 

2.  Patentissima,  very  spreading. 
I     Ertcta  ;  as  in  Allium  nigrum. 

.1    Convifentio  r  as  in  Rom-ex. 
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5.  Distantia  ;  as  in  Cucubalus  bacciferus. 
From  the  figure  of  the  border, 

6.  Acuminata;  as  in  Saxifraga  stellaris. 

7.  Sclacea  ;  as  in  Tropaeolum  minus. 

8.  Apice  coharentia  ;  as  in  Vitis  vinifera. 

9.  Apice  reflexa  ;  as  in  Anemone  pratensi*. 

10.  Aristata  ;  as  in  Galium  aristatum. 

11.  Bifida  ;  as  in  Silene  nocturna. 

12.  Bipartite  ;  as  in  Alsine  media. 

13.  Biloba  ;  as  in  Geranium  striatum. 

14.  Carinata;  as  in  Carurc  carui. 

15.  Concava  ;  as  in  Ruta  graveolen*. 
10.   C  crrd  at  a  ;  as  in  Sium  selinum. 

17.  Hirsula;  as  in  Mecyanthes  trifo'iata. 

18.  Ciliata  ;  as  in  Asclepias  undulata. 

19.  Crenata  ;  as  in  Linum  usitatissimum. 

20.  Dentata;  as  in  Silene  lucitanica. 

21.  Serrata;   as  in  Dianthus  arboreus. 

22.  Cuneiforma  ;  as  in  Epidendruracordatum, 

23.  Emarginata  ;  as  in  Allium  roseura. 

24.  Inflexa  ;  as  in  Pimpinella. 

26.  Reflexa  ;  as  in  Pancratium  zelanicum. 

26.  Involula  ;  as  in  Anethum. 

27.  Integra;  asin  Nigella  arvensis. 

28.  Laciniata  ;  as  in  Reseda. 

29.  Lanceolata  ;  as  iu  Naoissus  minor. 

30.  Linearia  ;  as  in  Tussilago  farfara. 

31.  Lineata;  as  Scilla  lucitanica 

32.  Punctata;  as   in  Melanthium  capense. 

33.  Maculata  ;  as  in  Digitalis  purpurea. 

34.  Oblonga  ;  as  in  Citrus  and  Hedera. 

35.  Obtuxa  ;  as  in  Tropaeolum  majus. 

36.  Orata  ;  as  in  Allium  flavum. 

37.  Plana;  as  in  Pancratium  maritimum. 

38.  Subrotunda  ;  as  ;n  Rosa  centifolia. 

39.  Truncata  ;  as  in  Hura  crepitans. 

40.  Coronata  ;  as  in  Neriim  oleander. 

The  claw  of  the  petal  is  very  long,  in  Dianthus 
and  Saponaria  ;  and  connate,  in  Malva  sylvestris 
and  oxalis. 

PETALIFORMIS.  Petaliform,  like  a  petal  ; 
applied  to  the  stigma  of  the  Iris  germanica. 

PETALITE.  A  mineral  found  in  the  mine 
of  Uts,  in  Swcdea,  interesting  from  its  analysis 
haviuj  led  to  the  knowlel^e  oi  a  new  alkali. 

PETALO'DES.  (From  mraXov  a  leaf,  or  thin 
scale.)  This  term  is- by  Hippocrates  applied  to 
an  urine  which  hath  in  it  flaky  substances  resem- 
bling leaves. 

PETASPTES.  (From  xtraaos,  a  hat :  so  named 
because  its  Isaves  are  shaped  like  a  hat.)  See 
Tussilago  petasites. 

PETE'CHIA.  (From  the  Italian  petechio,  a 
flea-bite,  because  they  resemble  the  bites  of  fleas. ) 
A  red  or  purple  spot,  wh;ch  resembles  flea-bite. 

PETIOLATUS.  Petiolate :  applied  to  leaves 
which  are  formed  with  a  stalk,  whether  long  or 
short,  simple  or  compound,  as  most  leaves  are  : 
as  in  Verbascum  nigrum,  &c. 

PETIOLUS.  (From  pen,  a  loot.)  A  petiole. 
The  footstalk  or  leafstalk  of  a  plant.  The  term 
is  applied  exclusively  to  the  stalk  of  the  leaf. 

It  is  distinguished  into  the  apex,  which  is  insert- 
ed into  the  leaf,  and  the  base,  which  comes  from 
the  stem. 

From  its  figure  it  is  called, 

1.  Linearis,  equal  in  breadth  throughout  ;  as 
in  Citrus  medica. 

2.  Alatus ;  as  in  Citrus  aurantium. 

3.  Appendicutatus,  when  furnished  with  leaf- 
lets at  its  base  ;  as  in  Dipsacus  pilosus. 

4.  Teres,  round  throughout  ;  as  in  Pisum  sati- 
vum. 

5.  Semitcres,  round  on  one  side,  and  flat  on 
the  other. 

6.  Triquetrus,  three-sided. 

7.  Angulalus,  having  angles-. 
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S.  Cuniliculalus,  channelled  to  its  very  base, 
where  it  is  sometimes  greatly  dilated  and  con- 
cave ;  as  in  Angelica  sylvestris. 

9.  Compressus,  compressed  towards  its  base  ; 
as  in  Populus  tremula. 

10.  Clavatus,  thicker  towards  the  apex  ;  as  in 
Cacalia  suaveolens. 

11.  Spinescens,  becoming  a  spine  after  the  fall 
of  the  leaf;  as  inRhamnus  catharticus. 

From  its  insertion  the  peliolus  is  called, 

12.  Insertus,  as  in  most  trees,  and  the  Pirus 
communis. 

13.  Articulatus  ;  as  in  Oxalis  acetocella. 

14.  Adnatus,  adhering  so  to  the  stem,  that  it 
cannot  be  displaced  without  injuring  the  bark. 

15.  Decurrens,  adhering  at  its  base,  and  going 
some  little  way  down  the  stem  ;  as  in'  Pisura 
ochrus. 

16.  Amplexicaulis,  surrounding  the  stem  at 
its  base  ;  as  in  Seneciohastatus. 

17.  Vaginans,  surrounding  the  stem  with  a 
perfect  tube  ;  as  in  Canna  indica. 

From  its  length  with  respect  to  the  leaf,  it  is 
said  to  be  brevissinnts  when  much  shorter,  and 
fongissimus,  when  longer;  as  in  Anemone hqia- 
tica,  and  Geranium  terebinthinatum. 

It  is  distinguished  also  into  simple,  when  not 
divided  ;  as  in  most  leaves  :  and  compound,  when 
divided  into  lateral  branches  ;  as  in  all  compound 
leaves. 

PETIT,  John  Lewis,  was  born  at  Paris  in 
1674.  From  his  childhood  he  displayed  a  re- 
markable degree  of  penetration,  which  gained 
him  the  attachment  of  M.  de  Littre,  a  celebrated 
anatomist,  who  resided  in  his  father's  house.  He 
took  a  pleasure,  even  at  the  age  of  seven,  in  wit- 
nessingthe  process  of  dissection  ;  and  being  allow- 
ed to  attend  the  demonstrations  of  that  gentleman, 
he  made  such  progress,  that  when  scarcely 
twelve  years  old,  the  superintendancc  of  the  an- 
atomical theatre  was  confided  to  him.  He  after- 
wards studied  surgery,  and  was  admitted  master 
atPansin  1700.  He  became,  as  it  were,  the  oracle 
in  his  profession  in  that  city,  and  his  fame  ex- 
tended throughout  Europe.  He  was  sent  for  to 
the  kings  of  Poland  and  Spain,  whom  he  restored 
to  health  they  endeavoured  to  retain  him  near 
their  persons  by  liberal  offers,  but  he  preferred 
his  native  place.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences ;  and  was  appointed  Di- 
rector of  the  Academy  of  Surgery,  and  Censor 
and  Royal  Professor  at  the  schools.  He  was  like- 
wise chosen  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London.  He  died  in  1750.  Many  memoirs 
were  communicated  by  him  to  the  Freneh  aca- 
demies. His  only  separate  publication  was  a 
Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Bones,  which 
passed  through  several  editions,  but  involved  him 
in  much  controversy.  Some  posthumous  works, 
relating  to  surgical  diseases  and  operations,  like- 
wise appeared  under  his  name. 

Petra'pium.  (From  petra,  a  rock,  and  apium, 
parsley :  so  called  because  it  grows  in  stony 
places.)  See  Bubon  macedonicum. 

Petrel.e'um.  (From  rrcrpa,  a  rock,  and  tyaiov, 
oil.)  An  oil  or  liquid  bitumen  which  distils 
from  rocks. 

PETRIFACTIONS.  Stony  matters  deposit- 
ed either  in  the  way  of  incrustation,  or  within 
the  cavities  of  organized  substances,  arc  called 
petrifactions.  Calcareous  earth  being  universal- 
ly diffused  and  capable  of  solution  in  water,  either 
alone  or  by  the  medium  of  carbonic  acid  or  sulphu- 
ric acid,  which  are  likewise  very  abundant,  is 
deposited  whenever  the  water  or  the  acid  becomes 
dissipated.  In  this  way  we  have  incrustations  of 
limestone  or  of  selenitc  in  the  form  of  stalactite1? 
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or  dropstones  from  the  roofs  of  caverns,  and  i» 
various  other  situations. 

The  most  remarkable  observations  relative  to 
petrifactions  are  thus  given  by  Kirwan  :  — 

1.  That  those  of  shells  are  found  on,  or  near, 
the  surface  of  the  earth  ;  those  offish  deeper  ;  ami 
those  of  wood  deepest.  Shells  in  specie  arc 
found  in  immense  quantities  at  considerable; 
depths. 

2.  That  those  organic  substances  that  resist 
putrefaction  most,  are  frequently  found  petrified  ; 
such  as  shells,  and  the  harder  species  of  woods  ; 
on  the  contrary,  those  that  are  aptest  to  putrefy 
are  rarely  found  petrified  ;  as  fish,  and  the  softer 
parts  of  animals,  &c. 

3.  That  they  are  most  commonly  found  in  strata 
of  marie,  chalk,  limestone,  or  clay,  seldom  in  sand- 
stone, still  more  rarely  in  gypsum  ;  but  never 
in  gneiss,  granite,  basaltes,  or  shorle  ;  but  they 
sometimes  occur  among  pyrites,  and  ores  of  iron, 
copper,  and  silver,  and  almost  always  consist  of 
that  species  of  earth,  stone,  or  other  mineral  that 
surrounds  them,  sometimes  of  silcx,  agate,  or  car- 
nelion. 

4.  That  they  arc  found  in  climates  where  their 
originals  could  not  have  existed. 

5.  That  those  found  in  slate  or  clay  arc  com- 
pressed and  flattened. 

PETRO'LEUM.  (From  petra,  a  rock,  and 
oleum,  oil. )  The  name  of  petroleum  is  given  to 
a  liquid  bituminous  substance  which  flows  between 
rocks,  or  in  different  places  at  the  surface  of  the 
earth.     See  Bitumen. 

Petroleum  barbadense.  Barbadoes  tar. 
This  i3  chiefly  obtained  from  the  island  of  Barba- 
■does,  and  is  sometimes  employed  externally  in 
paralytic  diseases.     See  Bitumen. 

Petroleum  rubrum.  Oleum  gabianum. 
Red  petroleum.  A  species  of  rock-oil  of  a  black- 
ish red  colour,  of  thicker  consistence,  with  a  less 
penetrating  and  more  disagreeable  smell  than  the 
other  kinds  of  petroleum.  It  abounds  about  the 
village  of  Gabian  in  Languedoc.  It  is  a  species  of 
bitumen.     See  Bitumen. 

Petroleum  sulphuratum.  A  stimulating 
balsamic  remedy  given  in  coughs,  asthmas,  and 
other  affections  ol  the  chest. 

Petropharynuje'us.  A  muscle  which  arises 
in  the  pet  rose  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  is 
inserted  into  the  pharynx. 

Petro-salpingo  stavhylinus.  See  Leva- 
tor palati. 

PETROSELI'NUM.  (From  vtrpa,  a  rock, 
and  ocXivov,  parsley.)     See  Apium  petroselinum. 

Petroselinum  macedonicum.    See  Bubon. 

Petroselinum  vulcare.  See  Apium  pttro- 
scli7ium. 

PETRO'SILEX.  Compact  felspar.  A  species 
of  coarse  flint,  of  a  deep  blue  or  yellowish  green 
colour.  It  is  interspersed  in  veins  through  rocks  ; 
and  from  this  circumstance  derives  its  name. 

PEUCE'DANUM.  (From  vivk„,  the  pine- 
tree  :  so  called  from  its  leaves  resembling  those  of 
the  pine-tree.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants. 
Class  Ptntandria ;  Order,  Digynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  hog's  fen- 
nel.    Sec  Peucedanum  officinale. 

Peucedanum  officinale.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  hog's  fennel.  Marathrum  sylvestre  ; 
Marathrophyllum ;  Pinastellum ;  Faniculum 
porcinum.  The  plant  which  bears  these  names  in 
the  pharmacopoeias  is  the  Peucedanum  :—foliis 
quinquepartitis,  filiformibus  linearibus,  of  Lin- 
noeus.  The  root  is  the  officinal  part;  it  has  a 
strong  foetid  smell,  somewhat  resembling  that  of 
sulphureous  solutions,  and  an  acrid,  unctuous, 
bitterish  fnste.     Wounded   when    fresh,   in   tH' 
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■Hiring  or  autumn,  particularly  in  the  former  sea- 
son, in  which  the  roof  is  mo-t  vigorous,  it  yields  a 
considerable  quantity  of  yelloV  juice,  which  soon 
dries  into  a  solid  gummy  resin,  which  retains  the 
ta«te  and  strong  sun  li  of  the  root.  This,  as  well 
.ii  the  root,  is  reconi mended  us  a  nervine  and  anti- 
hysteric  remedy. 

"Pkucedanu.m  SILAUS.  The  systematic  name 
of  tiie  meadow  saxifrage.  Susifraga  vulgaris  ; 
Saxifrage  anglica;  Hippomarathrum ;  Fani- 
iitlumerraticum.  English,  or  meadow  saxifrage. 
The  roots,  leaves,  and  seeds  of  this  plant  have 
been  commended  as  aperients,  diuretics,  and  car- 
minatives ;  and  appear,  from  their  aromatic  smell, 
and  moderately  warm,  pungent,  bitterish  taste,  to 
have  some  claim  to  these  virtues.  They  are 
rarely  used. 

PEWTER.  A  compound  metal,  the  basis  of 
which  is  tin.  The  best  sort  consists  of  tin  alloyed 
with  about  a  twentieth  or  less  of  copper  or  other 
metallic  bodies,  as  the  experience  of  the  workmen 
lias  shown  to  be  the  most  conducive  to  the  im- 
provement of  its  hardness  and  colour,  such  as  lead, 
zinc,  bismuth,  and  antimony.  There  are  three 
sorts  of  pewter,  distinguished  by  the  names  of 
plate,  trirle,  and  ley-pewter.  The  first  was  for- 
merly much  used  forplates  and  dishes  ;  of  the  se- 
cond are  made  the  pints,  quarts,  and  other  mea- 
sures of  beer  ;  and  of  the  ley-pewter,  wine  mea- 
sures and  large  vessels. 

The  best  sort  of  pewter  consists  of  17  parts  of 
antimony  to  100  parts  of  tin  ;  but  the  French  add 
a  little  copper  to  this  kind  of  pewter.  A  very 
line  silver-looking  metal  is  composed  of  100  pounds 
of  tin,  eight  of  antimony,  one  of  bismuth,  and 
four  of  copper.  On  the  contrary,  the  ley-pewter, 
by  comparing  its  specific  gravity  with  those  of 
the  mixtures  of  tin  and  lead,  must  contain  more 
than  a  fifth  part  of  its  weight  of  lead. 

Peye'ri  GLA.VDUL.fi.  Peyer's  glands.  The 
small  glands  situated  under  the  villous  coat  of  the 
intestines. 

PEZIZA.  ( Somewhat  altered  from  the  Greek 
-t^iKV,  which  is  derived  from  irt^a,  the  sole  of  the 
foot.  Pliny  speaks  of  t<ie  peziza,  as  the  Greek 
appellation  of  such  fungi,  as  grow  without  any 
stalk  or  apparent  root.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants.     Class,  Cryptogamia  ;  Order,  Fungi. 

Peziza  aukicul.e.  Auricutu  Judie  ;  Fun- 
gus sambucinus ;  Agaricux  auricula  forma. 
Jew's  ears.  A  membranaceous  fundus.  Peziza — 
concava  rugosu  auriformis  of  Linnaeus,  which 
resembles  the  human  ear.  Its  virtues  are  astrin- 
gent, and  when  employed  (by  some  its  internal 
use  is  not  thought  safe,)  it  is  made  into  a  decoc- 
tion, as  a  gargle  far  relaxed  sore  throats. 

PHAC1A.  '(•l>'i«['i,  a  lentil.)  A  cutaneous  spot 
<>r  blemish,  railed  by  the  Latins  lentigo  and  lentu 
rula. 

PHiEXO'MF.NON.  (From  tiaivw,  to  make 
appear.)  An  appearance  which  is  contrary  to  the 
usual  process  oi'  nature. 

■  PHAGEDiE'N A.  (From  <j>ay<t,  to  eat.)  A 
species  of  nicer  that  spreads  very  rapidly. 

PHAGEDENIC.       (Phagedaniciu ;     from 
,  to  eat.)     1.  An  ulceration  which  spreads 
very  rapidly. 

C.  Applications  that  destroy  fungous  flesh. 

PllALACROTlS.  (From  <,...W,/<k,  bald.)  Ka'd- 
ness. 

Pha'i.acrum.  (From  <4«X«»ipo?,  bald.)  A 
surgical  instrument,  with  a  blunt,  smooth  top  ;  as 
a  probe. 

Piiala'.vgf.s.    The  plural  of  Phalanx. 

Phalango'sis.  (From  0«X«y£,  a  row  of  sol- 
diers.) 1.  An  affection  ol  the  eye-lids,  where 
there  are  two  or  more  rows  of  bairn  upon  them. 


2i  A  morbid  inversion  of  the  eyelids. 

PHA'LANX.  (Phdlimx,  gis.  f. ;  from^nXay,- 
a  battalion.)  The  small  bones  of  the  fingers  and 
toes,  w  hicli  are  distinguished  into  the  first,  second, 
and  third  phalanx. 

PHA'LARIS.  (From  </„jXoj,  white,  shining : 
so  named  from  its  white  shining  seed,  supposed 
to  be  the  <ba\apos,  of  Dioseorides. )  The  name  of 
a  genus  of  plants.  Class  Triandria  ;  Order  Digy- 
nia.     Canary  grass. 

Fhalaris  canariensis.  Canary  grass.  The 
seed  of  this  plant  is  well  known  to  be  the  common 
fool  of  canary-birds.  In  the  Canary  islands,  the 
inhabitants  grind  it  into  meal,  and  make  a  coarse 
sort  of  bread  with  it. 

PHA'LLtJS.  (Named  after  the  </;„XXo?  of  the 
Greeks,  to  which  it  bears  a  striking  resemblance. ) 
The  name  of  a  genus,  of  the  Order  Fungi  ;  Class, 
Cryptogamia. 

Phallus  esculentus.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  morel  fungus.  It  grows  on  moist  banks  and 
wet  pastures,  and  springs  np  in  May.  It  is  used 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  truffle,  for  graviesand 
stewed  dishes,  but  gives  an  inferior  flavour. 

Phallus  impudicus.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  plant  called  Fungus  phalloides,  stink- 
horns.  A  fungus  which  is,  at  a  distance,  intole- 
rably foetid,  so  that  it  is  oftener  smelt  than  seen, 
being  supposed  to  be  some  carrion,  and  therefore 
avoided  :  when  near  it  has  only  the  pungency  of 
volatile  alkali.  It  is  applied  to  allay  pain  in  the 
limbs. 

PHANTA'SMA.  (From  favtafa,  to  make 
appear. )     Imagination. 

Pha'ricum.  (From  Pharos,  the  island  from 
whence  it  was  brought.)  A  violent  kind  of  poi- 
son. 

PH  ARM  AC  EUTIC .  ( Pharmaceutics  ;  from 
Qappancvta,  to  exhibit  medicines.)  Belonging  to 
pharmacy.     See  Pharmacy. 

PHARMACOCHY'MIA.  (From  <pappaxnv,  a 
medicine,  and  \vpia,  chemistry.)  Pharmaceutic 
chemistry,  or  mat  part  of  chemistry  which  re- 
spects the  preparation  of  medicines. 

PHARMACOLITE.  Native  arseniate  of  lime. 

PHARMACOPOEIA.  (From  Qapfiaicov,  a 
medicine,  and  zsouui,  to  make.)  A  dispensatory, 
or  book  of  directions  for  the  composition  of  medi- 
cines approved  of  by  medical  practitioners,  or 
published  by  authority.  The  following  are  the 
most  noted,  viz. 

P.  Amsteiodumensis.      P.  Edinbitrgensis. 

P.  Argentoratensis.       P.  Hafniensis. 

P.  Augitoratensis.         P.  Londinensis. 

J1.  Balcana.  P.  Norimbergensi.s. 

P.   t> randenburgensis.  P.  Parisiensix. 

P.  Brandenburgicu.      P.  Ratisbonensis. 

P.  BruxellenHs.  P.  Regia. 

PHARMACOPO'LA.  (From  QappaKov,  a  me- 
dicine, and  kwXeoj,  to  sell.)  An  apothecary,  or 
vender  pf  medicines. 

PHAR.VIACOPO'LIUM.  (From  Qappaxov,  a 
medicine,  and  xujAcou,  to  sell. )  A  druggist's  or 
apothecary's  shop. 

Pharmacopo'sia.  (From  fappaKov,  a  medi- 
cine, and  tzoms,  a  potion.)     A  liquid  medicine. 

PHARMACOTIIE'CA.  (From  fuppaxov,  a 
medicine,  and  Tithjpi,  to  place. )   A  medicine-che.-t . 

PHARMACY.  (Pharmacia;  front  Qaajiaicov, 
a  medicine.)  The  art  of  preparing  remedies  for 
the  treatment  of  diseases. 

The  article*  of  the  Materia  Medica,  being  gene 
rally  unlit  for  administration  in  their  original  state, 
are  subjected  to  various  operations,  mechanical  oi 
chemical,  by  which  they  become  adapted  to  this 
purpose.  Herein  consists  the  practice  of  phar- 
macy, which  therefore  requires  a  previous  know- 
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ledge  of  the  sensible  and  chemical  properties  of 
the  substances  operated  on.  The  qualities  of  many 
bodies  are  materially  changed  by  heat,  especially 
in  conjunction  with  air  and  other  chemical  agents  ; 
the  virtues  of  others  reside  chiefly  in  certain  parts, 
which  may  be  separated  by  the  action  of  various 
menstrua,  particularly  with  the  assistance  of  heat ; 
and  the  joint  operation  of  remedies  on  the  human 
body  is  often  very  different  from  what  would  be 
anticipated,  from  that  which  they  exert  separate- 
ly ;  hence,  in  the  preparations  and  compositions 
of  the  Pharmacopoeias,  we  are  furnished  with 
many  powerful  as  well  as  elegant  forms  of  medi- 
cine. 

PHARYNGE'THRON.  QapvyFtGpov.  The 
pharynx,  or  fauces. 

PHARYNGE'US.  (From  fapvyi,  the  pha- 
rynx.) Belonging  to  or  affecting  the  pharynx; 
thus  cynanche  pharyngea,  &c. 

Pharvngj.stafhyli'nus.  A  muscle  origina- 
ting in  the  pharynx,  aud  terminating  in  the  uvula. 

PHARYNGOTO'MIA.  (From  <papvy<,  the 
pharynx,  and  Tepvw,  to  cut.)  The  operation  of 
cutting  the  pharynx. 

PHA'RYiS'X.  (a™  tov  <pcpo),  because  it  con- 
veys the  food  into  the  stomach.)  The  muscular 
bag  at  the  back  part  of  the  mouth.  It  is  shaped 
like  a  funnel,  adheres  to  the  fauces  behind  the  la- 
rynx, and  terminates  in  the  oesophagus.  Its  use 
is  to  receive  the  masticated  food,  and  to  convey  it 
into  the  oesophagus. 

PHASE'OLUS.  (From  <j>aor,\o<;,  a  little  ship, 
or  galliot,  which  its  pods  were  supposed  to  resem- 
ble.) The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class, 
Diadelphia  i  Order,  Decandria. 

Phaseolus  creticus.  A  decoction  of  the 
leaves  of  this  plant,  called  by  the  Americans 
Cajan  and  Cayan,  is  said  to  restrain  the  bleeding 
from  piles  when  excessive. — Ray. 

Phaseolus  vulgaris.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  kidney-bean.  This  is  often  called  the 
French  bean:  when  young  and  well  boiled  it 
is  easy  of  digestion,  and  delicately  flavoured. 
They  are  less  liable  to  produce  flatulency  than 
peas. 

Phasga'nium.  (From  <paayavov,  a  knife:  so 
called  because  its  leaves  are  shaped  like  a  knife, 
or  sword. )     The  herb  sword-grass. 

PHASIANUS.  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
birds,  of  the  order  Gallince. 

2.  The  pheasant. 

Phasianus  colchicus.  The  common  pheas- 
ant. 

Phasianus  gallus.  The  common  or  wild 
cock. 

Pha'tnium.  (From  ri,urv.;,  a  stall.)  The 
socket  of  a  tooth. 

PHELLA'NDRIUM.  (From  <pt\\o(,  the  cork- 
tree, and  av&pios,  male:  so  called  because  it  floats 
upon  the  water  like  cork.)  The  name  of  a  genus 
ot  plants.     Class,  Pentandria ;  Order,  Digynia. 

Phellandrium  aquaticum.  The  system- 
atic name  of  the  water-fennel,  or  fine-leaved 
water  hemlock.  Faniculum  aquaticum;  Cicu- 
taria  aquatica.  The  plant  which  bears  this  name 
in  the  pharmacopoeias  is  the  Phellandrium — 
foliorum  ramificationibus  divaricatis,  of  Lin- 
naeus. It  possesses  vertiginous-  and  poisonous 
qualities,  which  are  best  counteracted  by  acids, 
alter  clearing  the  prima:  via'.  The  seeds  are  re- 
commended by  some,  in  conjunction  with  Peiu- 
vian  bark,*u  the  cure  of  pulmonary  phthisis. 

PHE'Mor,.  (From  dipoio,  to  shut  up.)  A  me- 
dicine against  a  dysenterv. 

PHILADE'LPHUS.  (From  ^iXtu,  to  love, 
and  a5e\<poi,  a  brother  :  so  called  because,  by  its 
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roughness,  it  attaches  itself  to  whatever  is1  near 
it.)     See  Galium  apariuc. 

PHILVNTHRO'PUS.  (From  </><Xto>,  to  love, 
and  ,d  OpwTioi,  a  man  :  so  called  from  its  uses.)  1. 
A  medicine  which  relieves  the  pain  of  the  stone. 

2.  The  herb  goose-grass,  because  it  sticks  to 
the  garments  of  those  who  touch  it.  See  Galium 
aparine. 

PHILO'NIUM.  (From  Philo,  its  inventor.) 
A  warm  opiate. 

Philonium  londinense.  An  old  name  of 
the  Confeclio  opii. 

PHI'LTRUM.  (From  <pi\cu,  to  love.)  1.  A 
philtre,  or  imaginary  medicine,  to  excite  love. 

2.  The  depression  on  the  upper  lip,  where  lovers 
salute. 

PIIILLY'RIA.  (IliXXupia  of  Dioscorides,  sup- 
posed to  be  so  called  from  Phillyria,  the  mother 
of  Chiron,  who  first  applied  it  medicinally. )  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Diandria ; 
Order,  Monogynia.     Mock  privet. 

PHIMO'SIS.  (From  <pip.u>,  to  bind  up.)  A 
constriction  or  straightness  of  the  extremity  of 
the  prepuce,  which,  preventing  the  glans  from 
being  uncovered,  is  often  the  occasion  of  many 
troublesome  complaints.  It  may  arise  from  differ- 
ent causes,  both  in  children  and  grown  persons. 
Children  have  naturally  the  prepuce  very  long; 
and  as  it  exceeds  the  extremity  of  the  glans,  and 
is  not  liable  to  be  distended,  it  is  apt  to  contract 
its  orifice.  This  often  occasions  a  lodgment  of  a 
small  quantity  of  urine  between  that  and  the  glans, 
which,  if  it  grows  corrosive,  may  irritate  the  partj 
so  as  to  produce  an  inflammation.  In  this  case, 
the  extremity  of  the  prepuce  becomes  more  con- 
tracted, and  consequently  the  urine  more  confined. 
Hence  the  whole  inside  of  the  prepuce  exco- 
riates and  suppurates ;  the  end  of  it  grows  thick 
and  swells,  and  in  some  months  becomes  callous. 
At  other  times  it  does  not  grow  thick,  but  be- 
comes so  strait  and  contracted  as  hardly  to  allow 
the  introduction  of  a  probe.  The  only  way  to  re- 
move this  disorder  is  by  an  operation.  A  phimo- 
sis may  affect  grown  persons  from  the  same  cause 
as  little  children ;  though  there  are  some  grown 
persons  who  cannot  uncover  their  glans,  or  at 
least  not  without  pain,  and  yet  have  not  the  extre- 
mity of  the  prepuce  so  contracted  as  to  confino 
the  urine  from  passing,  we  notwithstanding  find 
them  sometimes  troubled  with  a  phimosis,  which 
might  be  suspected  to  arise  from  a  venereal  taint, 
but  has,  in  reality,  a  much  more  innocent  cause. 
There  are,  we  know,  sebaceous  glands,  situated 
in  the  prepuce,  round  the  corona,  which  secrete 
an  unctuous  humour,  which  sometimes  becomes 
acrimonious,  irritates  the  skin  that  covers  the 
glans,  and  the  irritation  extending  to  the  internal 
membrane  of  the  prepuce,  they  both  become  in- 
flamed, and  yield  a  purulent  serum,  which  can- 
not be  discharged,  because  the  glans  is  swelleil, 
and  the  orifice  of  the  prepuce  contracted.  We 
find  also  some  grown  persons,  who,  though  they 
never  uncovered  the  glans,  have  been  subject  to 
phimosis  from  a  venereal  cause.  In  some,  it  is 
owing  to  gonorrhoea,  where  the  matter  lodged  be- 
tween the  prepuce  and  the  glans  occasioned  tie- 
same  excoriation  as  the  discharge  before  mention- 
ed from  the  sebaceous  glands.  In  others,  it  pro- 
ceeds from  venereal  chancres  ou  the  prepuce,  the 
glans,  or  the  frxnum  ;  which  producing  an  in- 
flammation either  on  the  prepuce  orglans,  or  both, 
the  extremity  of  the  fore-skin  contracts,  and 
prevents  the  discharge  of  the  matter.  The  part*, 
m  a  very  little  time,  are  greatly  tumefied,  and 
sometimes  a  gangrene  comes  on  in 
d;iv,. 
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VHLEBORRHA'GIA.     (From  ^Xc^,  a  vein, 

and  privet",  f  brcak  out')     A  rul,ture,.of  a  \e,n- 

PHLEBOTOMY.  (Phlebotomia ;  from^Xt^, 

i  vein,  and  nftvw,  to  cut.)     The  opening  of  a 

vein.  ,  , 

PHLEGM.  (Phlegma,  atis.  n.  ;  from  c^Xfyui, 
to  burn,  or  to  excite.)  In  chemistry  it  means 
water  from  distillation,  but,  in  the  common  ac- 
ceptation of  the  word,  it  is  a  thick  and  tenacious 
ruueus  secreted  in  the  lungs. 

Phi-egmago'ga.  (From  ^Xcyjin,  phlegm,  and 
aym,  to  drive  out. )  Medicines  which  promote 
the  discharge  of  phlegm. 

PHLEGM A'SIA.  (From  0Xr/w,  to  burn.) 
An  inflammation. 

Phlegmasia  dolens.  A  veryimpropername 
given  by  Dr.  Hull  to  a  disease  noticed  by  some  Of 
the  French  writers,  under  the  name  of  the  //<»- 
flure  desjambei  et  des  cuisses  de  la  femme  ac- 
rouckt;  whilst  others  have  called  it  dtpot  du  iait, 
from  its  supposed  cause.  By  the  Germans  it  is 
called  (Edema  lacteum,  and  by  the  English  the 
white  leg.  This  disease  principally  affects  wo- 
men in  the  puerperal  state  ;  in  a  few  instances  it 
has  been  observed  to  attack  pregnant  women  ; 
and,  in  one  or  two  cases,  nurses,  on  losing  their 
children,  have  been  affected  by  it.  Women  of  all 
descriptions  are  liable  to  be  attacked  by  it  during 
and  soon  after  childbed  ;  but,  those  whose  limbs 
have  been  pained  or  anasarcoiis  during  pregnancy, 
nnd  who  do  not  suckle  their  offspring,  are  more 
especially  subject  to  it.  It  has  rarely  occurred 
oltener  than  once  to  the  same  female.  It  super- 
venes to  easy  and  natural,  as  well  as  to  difficult 
and  preternatural  births.  It  sometimes  makes  its 
appearance  in  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours 
after  delivery,  and  at  other  times,  not  till  a  month 
or  six  weeks  after  ;  but,  in  general,  the  attack 
takes  place  from  the  tenth  to  the  sixteenth  day  of 
the  lying-in.  It  has,  in  many  instances,  attacked 
women  who  were  recovering  from  puerperal  fever; 
and,  in  some  cases,  has  supervened,  or  succeeded, 
to  thoracic  inflammation.  It  not  uncommonly 
begins  with  coldness  and  rigors  ;  these  are  suc- 
ceeded by  heat,  thirst,  and  other  symptoms  of  py- 
rexia ;  and  then  pain,  stiffness,  and  other  symp- 
toms of  topical  inflammation  supervene.  Some- 
times the  local  affection  is  from  the  first  accom- 
panied with,  but  is  not  preceded  by,  febrile  symp- 
toms. Upon  other  occasions,  the  topical  affec- 
tion is  neither  preceded  by  puerperal  fever,  nor 
rigors,  &c. ;  but  soon  after  it  has  taken  place,  the 
pulse  becomes  more  frequent,  the  heat  ol  the 
body  is  increased,  and  the  patient  is  affected  with 
1  hirst,  head-ache,  &c.  The  pyrexia  is  very  va- 
rious in  degree  in  different  patients,  and  some- 
times assumes  an  irregular  remittent  or  intermit- 
tent type.  The  complaint  generally  takes  place 
on  one  side  only  at  first,  and  the  piirt  where  it 
commences  is  various  ;  but  it  most  commonly  be- 
gins in  the  lumbar,  hypogastric,  or  inguinal  re- 
gion, on  one  side,  or  in  the  hip,  or  top  of  the  thigh, 
and  corresponding  labium  ;k<  lendi.  In  this  case, 
the  patient  first  perceives  a  sense  of  pain,  weight, 
and  stiffness,  in  some  of  the  above  mentioned 
parts,  which  are  increased  by  every  attempt  to 
move  the  pelvis,  or  lower  limb.  If  the  part  be 
carefully  examined,  it  generally  is  found  rather 
fuller  or  hotter  than  natural,  and  tender  to  the 
touch,  but  not  discoloured.  The  pain  increases, 
always  becomes  very  severe,  and,  in  some  cases, 
is  of  the  most  excruciating  kind.  It  extends 
along  the  thigh,  and  when  it  has  subsisted  for 
some°time,  longer  or  shorter  in  different  patients, 
the  top  6f  the  thigh  and  the  labium  pudendi  be- 
come greatly  swelled,  and  the  pain  is  then  some- 
alleviated,  but  accompanied  with  a  greater 
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tense  of  distention.  The  pain  next  extends  dowa 
to  the  knee,  and  is  generally  the  most  severe  on 
the  inside  and  back  of  the  thigh,  in  the  direction 
of  the  internal  cutaneous  and  the  crnral  nerves  ; 
when  it  has  continued  for  some  time,  the  whole 
of  the  thigh  becomes  swelled,  and  the  pain  is 
somewhat  relieved.  The  pain  then  extends  down 
the  leg  to  the  foot,  and  is  commonly  the  most  se- 
vere in  the  direction  of  the  posterior  tibial  nerve  ; 
after  some  time,  the  parts  last  attacked  begin  to 
swell,  and  the  pain  abates  in  violence,  but  is  still 
very  considerable,  especially  on  any  attempt  to 
move  the  limb.  The  extremity  being  now  swelled 
throughout  its  whole  extent,  appears  perfectly  or 
nearly  uniform,  and  it  is  not  perceptibly  lessened 
by  an  horizontal  position,  like  an  oedematose 
limb.  It  is  of  the  natural  colour,  or  even  whiter, 
is  hotter  than  natural ;  excessively  tense,  and  ex- 
quisitely tender  when  touched.  When  pressed 
by  the  finger  in  different  parts,  it  is  found  to  be 
elastic,  little,  if  any,  impression  remaining,  and 
that  only  for  a  very  short  time.  If  a  puncture,  or 
incision,  be  made  into  the  limb,  in  some  instances, 
no  fluid  is  discharged  ;  in  others,  a  small  quantity 
only  issues  out,  which  coagulates  soon  after  ;  and 
in  others,  a  large  quantity  of  fluid  escapes,  which 
does  not  coagulate  ;  but  the  whole  of  the  effused 
matter  cannot  be  drawn  off  in  this  way..  The 
swelling  of  the  limb  varies  both  in  degree  and  in 
the  space  of  time  requisite  for  its  full  formation. 
In  most  instances,  it  arrives  at  double  the  natural 
size,  and  in  some  cases  at  a  much  greater.  In  lax 
habits,  and  in  patients  whose  legs  have  been  very 
much  affected  with  anasarca  during  pregnancy, 
the  swelling  takes  place  more  rapidly  than  in 
those  who  are  differently  circumstanced  ;  it  some- 
times arrives,  in  the  former  class  of  patients,  at 
its  greatest  extent  in  twenty-four  hours,  or  less, 
from  the  first  attack. 

Instead  of  beginning  invariably  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  limb,  and  descending  to  the  lower, 
this  complaint  has  been  known  to  begin  in  the 
foot,  the  middle  of  the  leg,  the  ham,  and  the  knee. 
In  whichsoever  of  these  parts  it  happens  to  begin, 
it  is  generally  soon  diffused  over  the  whole  of  the 
limb,  and,  when  this  has  t;iken  place,  the  limb 
presents  the  same  phenomena,  exactly,  that  have 
been  stated  above,  as  observable  when  theinguen, 
&.C.  are  first  affected. 

After  some  days,  generally  from  two  to  eight, 
the  febrile  symptoms  diminish,  and  the  swelling, 
heat,  tension,  weight,  and  tenderness  of  the  lower 
extremity,  begin  to  abate,  first  about  the  upper 
part  of  the  thigh,  or  about  the  knee,  and  after- 
wards in  the  leg  and  foot.  Some  inequalities  are 
found  in  the  limb,  which,  at  first,  feel  like  indu- 
rated glands,  but,  upon  being  more  nicely  exam- 
ined, their  edges  are  not  so  well  defined  as  those 
of  conglobate  glands  ;  and  they  appear  to  be  oc- 
casioned by  the  effused  matter  being  of  different 
degrees  of"  consistence  in  different  points.  The 
conglobate  glands  of  the  thigh  and  leg  are  some- 
times felt  distinctly,  and  are  tender  to  the  touch, 
but  are  seldom  materially  enlarged  :  and  as  the 
swelling  subsides,  it  has  happened,  that  an  en- 
largement of  the  lymphatic  vessels,  in  some  part 
of  the  limb,  has  been  felt,  or  been  supposed  to  be 
felt. 

The  febrile  symptoms  having  gradually  disap- 
peared, the  pain  and  tenderness  of  the  limb  being 
much  relieved,  and  the  swelling  and  tension  being 
considerably  diminished,  the  patient  is  debilitated 
and  much  reduced,  and  the  limb  feels  stiff,  heavy, 
benumbed,  and  weak.  When  the  finger  is  pressed 
stron«ly  against  it  for  some  time,  in  different  points, 
it  is  found  to  be  le-s  elastic  than  at  first,  in  some 
places  retaining  the  impression  of  the  finger  for  a 
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longer,  in  otlier  places  for  a  shorter  time,  or 
scarcely  at  all.  And,  it'  the  limb  be  suffered  to 
hang  down,  or  if  the  patient  walk  much,  it  is 
found  to  be  more  swelled  in  the  evening,  and  as- 
sumes more  of  an  eedematose  appearance.  In 
ihis  state  the  limb  continues  for  a  longer  or  short- 
er time,  and  is  commonly  at  length  reduced  whol- 
ly, or  nearly  to  the  natural  size. 

Hitherto  the  disease  has  been  described  as  af- 
fecting only  one  of  the  inferior  extremities,  and 
as  terminating  by  resolution,  or  the  effusion  (.1 
a  fluid  that  is  removed  by  the  absorbents  ;  but, 
unfortunately,  it  sometimes  happens,  that  alter  it 
abates  in  one  limb,  the  other  is  attacked  in  a  simi- 
lar way.  It  also  happens,  in  some  cases,  that 
the  swelling  is  not  terminated  by  resolution  ;  for 
sometimes  a  suppuration  takes  place  in  one  or 
both  legs,  and  ulcers  are  formed  which  are  diffi- 
cult to  heal.  In  a  few  cases,  a  gangrene  has  su- 
pervened. In  some  instances,  the  patient  has 
been  destroyed  by  the  violence  of  the  disease,  be- 
fore either  suppuration  or  gangrene  have  hap- 
pened. 

The  predisposing  causes  of  this  disease,  when 
it  occurs  during  the  pregnant  or  puerperal  state, 
or  in  a  short  time  afterwards,  appear  to  be,  1st, 
"The  increased  irritability  and  disposition  to  in- 
flammation which  prevail  during  pregnancy, 
and  in  a  still  higher  degree  for  some  time  after 
parturition.  2dly,  The  over-distended,  or  re- 
laxed state  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  inferior 
part  of  the  trunk  and  of  the  lower  extremities, 
produced  during  the  latter  months  of  utero-ges- 
tation. 

Among  the  exciting  causes  of  this  disease 
may  be  enumerated,  1st,  Contusions,  or  violent 
exertions  of  the  lower  portions  of  the  abdominal 
and  other  muscles  inserted  in  the  pelvis,  or  thighs, 
or  of  the  muscles  of  the  inferior  extremities,  and 
contusions  of  the  cellular  texture  connected  with 
these  muscles,  during  a  tedious  labour.  2dly, 
The  application  of  cold  and  moisture,  which  are 
known  to  act  very  powerfully  upon  every  system 
in  changing  the  natural  distribution  of  the  circu- 
lating fluids,  and,  consequently,  in  a  system  pre- 
disposed by  parturition,  may  assist  in  producing 
the  disease,  by  occasioning  the  fluids  to  be  impel- 
led, in  unusual  quantity,  into  the  weakened  vessels 
of  the  lumbar,  hypogastric,  and  inguinal  regions, 
and  of  the  inferior  extremities.  3dly,  Suppres- 
sion, or  diminution  of  the  lochia,  and  of  the  secre- 
tion or  milk,  which,  by  inducing  a  plethoric  state 
of  the  sanguiferous  system,  may  occasion  an  in- 
flammatory diathesis,  may  favour  congestion,  and 
the  determination  of  an  unusual  quantity  of  blood 
to  the  vessels  of  the  parts  just  mentioned,  and 
thus  contribute  to  the  production  of  an  inflamma- 
tion of  these  parts.  4Uily,  Food  taken  in  too 
large  quantity,  andofatoo  stimulating  quality, 
especially  wheu  the  patient  does  not  give  suck. 
This  cause  both  favours  the  production  of  pletho- 
ra, and  stimulates  the  heart  and  arteries  to  more 
frequent  and  violent  action  ;  the  effects  of  which 
may  be  expected  to  be  particularly  felt  in  the  lum- 
bar, hypogastric,  or  inguinal  regions,  and  in  the 
lower  extremities,  from  the  state  of  their  blood- 
vessels. 5lhly,  Standing,  or  walking  too  much, 
before  the  arteries  and  veins  of  the  lower  half  of 
the  body  have  recovered  sufficiently  from  the  ef- 
fects of  the  distention  which  existed  during  the 
latter  months  of  pregnancy.  This  must  necessa- 
rily occasion  too  great  a  determination  of  blood  to 
these  parts,  and  consequently  too  great  a  conges- 
tion in  them  ;  whence  they  will  be  more  stimu- 
lated than  the  upper  parts  of  the  body,  and  in- 
flammation will  sometimes  be  excited  in  them. 

From  an  attentive  consideration  cf  the  whole 
'■iO 
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of  the  phenomena  observable  in  this  disease,  and 
of  its  remote  causes  and  cure,  no  doubt  remains, 
Dr.  Hull  thinks,  that  the  proximate  cause  con- 
sist* in  an  inflammatory  affection,  producing 
suddenly  a  considerable  effusion  of  serum  and 
coagulating  lymph  from  the  exhalants  into  tin: 
cellular  membrane  of  the  lymph. 

PhLEGMa'SIjE.  The  plural  of  phlegmasia. 
Inflammations.  The  name  of  the  second  order  in 
the  class  Pyrexia  of  Cullen's  nosological  arrange- 
ment, characterised  by  pyrexia,  with  topical  pain 
and  inflammation  ;  the  blood,  after  venesection, 
exhibiting  a  huffy  coat. 

PIILEGMATOH1UI.VGIA.  (From  <p\ty,xn, 
mucus,  and  pnyvvitt,  to  break  out.)  A  discharge 
of  thin  mucous  phlegm  from  the  nose,  through 
cold. 

PIILE'GMON.  (Phlegmon,  oms.  m.  ;  from 
<p\cyu>,  to  burn.)  Phlegmone.  An  inflammation 
of  a  bright  red  colonr,  with  a  throbbing  and  point- 
ed tumour,  tending  to  suppuration. 

PHLOGISTON.  (From  ^oyt^,  to  burn.) 
The  supposed  general  inflammable  principle  of 
Stahl,  who  imagined  it  was  pure  fire,  or  the  mat- 
ter of  fire  fixed  in  combustible  bodies,  in  order  to 
distinguish  it  from  fire  in  action,  or  in  a  state  of 
liberty. 

Phlogisticated  air.     See  Nitrogen. 

Phlogisticated  alkali.  See  Alkali  phlogisti- 
cated. 

Phlogisticated  gas.     Sec  Nitrogen. 

PHLOGO'SIS.  (From  fXoyow,  to  inflame.) 
Inflammation.     See  Inflammation. 

PHLOGOTICA.  (Phlogoticus ;  from  tf,Acyoj, 
to  burn.)  The  name  of  the  second  order  of  the 
class  Hamutica,  in  Good's  Nosology.  Inflamma- 
tions. Its  genera  are  Apostema ;  Phlegmone; 
Phyma  ;  Ionthus  ;  Phlysis  ;  Erythema  ;  Em- 
presma;  Ophthalmia ;  Catarrhus  ;  Vysenteria; 
Bucnemia  ;  Arthrosia. 

PHLYCTiE'NA.  (*A«Kracva«,  small  blad- 
ders.') Phlyctis ;  Phlysis.  A  small  pellucid 
vesicle,  that  contains  a  serous  fluid. 

PHLYSIS.  (From  QXvfa,  to  burn.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  diseases  in  Good's  Nosology. 
Class,  Hccmatica ;  Order,  Phlogotica.  It  has 
only  one  species,  Phlysis  paronychia.  Whit- 
low. 

PHLYZA'CIUM.  (From  0Xu^u),  to  be  hot.) 
A  pustule  on  the  skin,  excited  by  fire,  or  heat. 
Sec  Pustule. 

PH(ENIGMUS.  (From  <poivi£,  red.)  1.  A 
redness  of  the  skin,  such  as  is  produced  by  stimu- 
lating substances. 

2.  That  which  reddens  the  skin  when  applied 
to  it. 

PHOZ'NIX.  (<I>o(v<sf  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  the 
date  palm-tree  ;  from  which,  as  a  primitive  word, 
Phanicia,  the  land  of  palm-trees,  seems  to  have 
derived  its  name,  as  likewise  the  red  colour  phoe- 
niceus.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class, 
Diozcia;  Order,  Triandria.  The  date  palm- 
tree. 

Phcenix  dactvlifeiia.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  date-tree.  Phaznix—fron'dibuspinnatis; 
foliolis  ensiformibus  complicatis,  of  Linnxus. 
The  fruit  is  called  dactylus  or  date.  Dates  are 
oblong.  Before  they  are  ripe,  they  are  rather 
rough  and  astringent  ;  but  when  perfectly  ma- 
tured, they  are  much  of  the  nature  of  the  fig.  See 
Fieus  carica.  Senegal  dates  are  much  esteemed, 
they  having  a  more  sugary,  agreeable  flavour 
than  those  of  ^Egypt  and  other  places. 

PHONIC  A.  (Phonicus ;  iroru  (piovTj,  the 
voice. )  The  name  of  the  first  order  of  the  class 
Pneumatica,  in  Good's  Nosology.  Diseases  af- 
fecting the  vocal  avenues.     It  has  six  ccnera.  yiz 
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<  'aryza ;  Polypus ;  Rhonchus ;  Aphonia  ;  Dys- 
phonia ;  Pse'tlismiis. 

PHOSGENE  GAS.  (Phosgene:  so  called 
by  its  discoverer,  Doctor  John  Davy,  from  its 
niode  of  production. )  C  liloro-carbonaceous  acid, 
a  combination  of  carbonic  oxide  and  chlorine, 
made  by  exposing  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of 
chlorine,  and  carbonic  oxide,  to  the  action  of  light. 
It  has  a  peculiar  pungent  odour,  is  soluble  iu 
water,  and  is  resolved  into  carbonic  and  muriatic 
acid  s  ' 

PHOSPHATE.  (Phosphas;  from  photpho- 
i  us.)  A  salt  formed  by  the  union  of  phosphoric 
aeid  with  salifiable  bases  ;  thus,  phosphate  of  am- 
monia, phosphate  of  lime,  ice. 

PHOKPHATIC  ACID.  Acidum  phosphati- 
cum.  "  This  acid  is  obtained  by  the  slow  com- 
bustion of  cylinders  of  phosphorus  in  the  air.  For 
which  purpose  it  is  necessary  that  the  air  be  re- 
newed to  support  the  combustion  ;  that  it  be  hu- 
mid, otherwise  the  dry  coat  of  phosphatic  acid 
would  screen  the  phosphorus  from  farther  action 
of  the  oxygen  ;  and  that  the  different  cylinders  of 
phosphorus  be  insulated,  to  prevent  the  heat  from 
becoming  too  high,  which  would  melt  or  inflame 
them,  so  as  to  produce  phosphoric  acid.  The 
acid,  as  it  is  formed,  must  be  collected  in  a  ves- 
sel, so  as  to  lose  as  little  of  it  as  possible.  All 
tjhese  conditions  may  be  thus  fulfilled  :  We  take 
a  parcel  of  glass  tubes,  which  are  drawn  out  to  a 
point  at  one  end  ;  we  introduce  into  each  a  cylin- 
der of  phosphorus  a  little  shorter  than  the  tube  ; 
we  dispose  of  these  tubes  along-side  of  one  an- 
other, to  the  amount  of  30  or  40,  in  a  glass  funnel, 
the  beak  of  which  passes  into  a  bottle  placed  on  a 
plate,  covered  with  water.  We  then  cover  the 
bottle  and  its  funnel,  with  a  large  bell-glass,  hav- 
ing j.  small  hole  iu  its  top,  and  another  in  its  side. 

A  film  of  phosphorus  first  evaporates,  then 
combines  with  the  oxygen  and  the  water  of  the  air, 
giving  birth  to  phosphatic  acid,  which  collects  in 
small  drops  at  the  end  of  the  glass  tubes,  and  falls 
through  the  funnel  into  the  bottle.  A  little  phos- 
phatic acid  is  also  found  on  the  sides  of  the  bell- 
glass,  and  in  the  water  of  the  plate.  The  process 
is  a  very  slow  one. 

The  phosphatic  acid  thus  collected  is  v^ir-  dilute. 
We  reduce  it  to  a  viscid  consistence,  by  heating 
it  gently  ;  and  better  still,  by  putting  it,  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  into  a  capsule  overanother 
capsule  full  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  under 
the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  from  which  we  ex- 
haust the  air. 

The  acid  thus  formed  is  a  viscid  liquid,  without 
colour,  having  a  faint  smell  of  phosphorus,  a 
strong  taste,  reddening  strongly  the  tincture  of  lit- 
mus, and  denser  than  water  in  a  proportion  not 
well  determined.  Every  thing  leads  to  the  belief 
thiit  this  acid  would  be  solid,  could  we  deprive  it 
of  water.  When  it  is  heated  iu  a  retort,  phosphu- 
rctted  hydrogen  gas  is  evolved,  and  phosphoric 
acid  remains.  The  oxygen  and  hydrogen  of  the 
vater  concur  to  this  transformation.  Phosphatic 
acid  has  no  action,  either  on  oxygen  gas,  or  on  the 
Atmospheric  air  at  ordinary  temperatures.  In 
combining  with  water,  a  slight  degree  of  heat  is 
occasioned.  The  phosphatic  acid  in  its  action  on 
the  salifiable  bases  is  transformed  into  phos- 
phorous and  phosphoric  acids,  whence  proceed 
phosphites  and  phosphates." 

PHOSPHITE.  Phospkis.  A  salt  formed  by 
the  combination  of  phosphorous  acid  with  salifiable 
bases  ;   thus,  ammoniacal  phosphite,  &c. 

Phosphorated  hydrogen,     .See  Phosphorus. 

PHOSPHORESCENCE.  The  luminous  ap- 
pearance which  ^  crjven  off  by  phosphorescent 
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PHOSPHORIC  ACID.  Acidum  phosphor:* 
cum.  "The  base  of  this  acid,  or  the  acid  itself, 
abounds  in  the  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal 
kingdoms.  In  the  mineral  kingdom  it  is  found  iu 
combination  with  lead,  in  the  green  lead  ore  ; 
with  iron,  in  the  bog  ores  which  afford  cold  short 
iron  ;  and  more  especially  with  calcareous  earth 
in  several  kinds  of  stone.  Whole  mountains  in 
the  province  of  Estremadura  in  Spain  are  com- 
posed of  this  combination  of  phosphoric  acid  and 
lime.  Bowles  affirms,  that  the  stone  is  whitish 
and  tasteless,  and  affords  a  blue  flame  without 
smell  when  thrown  upon  burning  coals.  Prout 
describes  it  as  a  dense  stone,  not  hard  enough  to 
strike  fire  with  steel  ;  and  says  that  it  is  found  in 
strata,  which  always  lie  horizontally  upon  quartz, 
and  which  are  intersected  with  veins  of  quartz. 
When  this  stone  is  scattered  upon  burning  coals, 
it  does  not  decrepitate,  but  burns  with  a  beautiful 
green  light,  which  lasts  a  considerable  time.  It 
melts  into  a  white  enamel  by  the  blowpipe  ;  is 
soluble  with  heat,  and  some  effervescence  in  the 
nitric  acid,  and  forms  sulphate  of  lime  with  the 
sulphuric  acid,  while  the  phosphoric  acid  is  set  at 
liberty  in  the  fluid. 

The  vegetable  kingdom  abounds  with  phospho- 
rus, or  its  acid.  It  is  principally  found  in  plants 
that  grow  iu  marshy  places,  in  turf,  and  several 
species  of  the  white  woods.  Various  seeds,  po- 
tatoes, agaric,  soot,  and  charcoal,  afford  phospho- 
ric acid,  by  abstracting  the  nitric  acid  from  them, 
and  lixiviating  the  residue.  The  lixivium  contains 
the  phosphoric  acid,  which  may  either  be  satu- 
rated with  lime  by  the  addition  of  lime  water,  in 
v.ideh  case  it  forms  a  solid  compound  ;  or  it  may 
be  tried  by  examination  of  its  leading  properties 
by  other  chemical  methods. 

In  the  animal  kingdom  it  is  found  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  bodies  of  animals  which  are 
not  considerably  volatile.  There  is  not,  in  all 
probability,  any  part  of  these  organized  beings 
which  is  free  from  it.  It  has  been  obtained  from 
blood,  flesh,  both  of  land  and  water  animals  ; 
from  cheese  ;  and  if  exists  in  large  quantities  in 
bones,  combined  with  calcareous  earth.  Urine 
contains  it,  not  only  in  a  disengaged  state,  but 
also  combined  with  ammonia,  soda,  and  lime.  It 
was  by  the  evaporation  and  distillation  of  this 
excrementitious  fluid  with  charcoal  that  phospho- 
rus was  first  made ;  the  charcoal  decomposing 
the  disengaged  acid  and  the  ammoniacal  salt. 
But  it  is  more  cheaply  obtained  by  the  process 
of  Scheele,  from  bones,  by  the  application  of  au 
acid  to  their  earthy  residue  after  calcination. 

In  this  process  the  sulphuric  acid  appears  to  be 
the  most  convenient,  because  it  forms  a  nearly 
insoluble  compound  with  the  lime  of  the  bones. 
Bones  of  beef,  mutton,  or  veal,  being  calcined  to 
whiteness  in  an  open  fire,  lose  almost  half  of 
their  weight.  This  must  be  pounded,  and  sifted  ; 
or  the  trouble  may  be  spared  by  buying  the  pow- 
der that  is  sold  to  make  cupels  for  the  assayers, 
and  is,  in  fact,  the  powder  of  burned  bones  ready 
sifted.  To  three  pounds  of  the  powder  there 
may  be  added  about  two  pounds  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid.  Four  or  five  pounds  of  water 
must  be  afterwards  added  to  assist  the  action  of 
the  acid  ;  and  during  the  whole  process  the  ope- 
rator must  remember  to  place  himself  and  his 
vessels  so  that  the  fumes  may  be  blown  from  him. 
The  whole  may  be  then  left  on  a  gentle  sand  bath 
for  twelve  hours  or  more,  taking  care  to  supply 
the  loss  of  water  which  happens  by  evaporation. 
The  next  day  a  large  quantity  of  water  must  be 
added,  the  whole  strained  through  a  sieve,  and 
the  residual  matter,  which  is  sulphate  of  lime, 
uinst  1'    edulcorated  bv  repeated  affusions  of  hot 
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water,  till  it  passes  tasteless.  The  waters  con- 
tain phosphoric  acid  nearly  free  from  lime  ;  and 
by  evaporation,  first  in  glazed  earthen,  and  then 
in  glass  vessels,  or  rather  in  vessels  of  platina  or 
silver,  for  the  hot  acid  acts  upon  glass,  afford  the 
acid  in  a  concentrated  state,  which,  by  the  force 
of  a  strong  heat  in  a  crucible,  may  be  made  to 
acquire  the  form  of  a  transparent  consistent  glass, 
though  indeed  it  is  usually  of  a  milky,  opaque  ap- 
pearance. 

For  making  phosphorus,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  evaporate  the  water  further  than  to  bring  it  to 
the  consistence  of  syrup  ;  and  the  small  portion 
of  lime  it  contains  is  not  an  impediment  worth 
ihe  trouble  of  removing,  as  it  affects  the  produce 
very  little.  But  when  the  acid  is  required  in  a 
purer  state,  it  is  proper  to  add  a  quantity  of  car- 
bonate of  ammonia,  which,  by  double  elective 
attraction,  precipitates  the  lime  that  was  held  in 
solution  by  the  phosphoric  acid.  The  fluid,  being 
then  evaporated,  affords  a  crystallised  ammonia- 
cal  salt,  which  may  be  melted  in  a  silver  vessel, 
as  the  acid  acts  upon  glass  or  earthen  vessels. 
The  ammonia  is  driven  off  by  the  heat,  and  the 
acid  acquires  the  form  of  a  compact  glass  as 
transparent  as  rock-crystal,  acid  to  the  taste,  so- 
luble in  water,  and  deliquescent  in  the  air. 

This  acid  is  commonly  pure,  but  nevertheless 
may  contain  a  small  quantity  of  soda,  originally 
existing  in  the  bones,  and  not  capable  of  being 
taken  away  by  this  process,  ingenious  as  it  is. 
The  only  unequivocal  method  of  obtaining  a  pure 
acid  appears  to  consist  in  first  converting  it  into 
phosphorus  by  distillation  of  the  materials  with 
charcoal,  and  then  converting.it  again  into  acid 
by  rapid  combustion,  at  a  high  temperature,  either 
iu  oxygen  or  atmospheric  air,  or  some  other  equi- 
valent process. 

Phosphorus  may  also  be  converted  into  the 
acid  state  by  treating  it  with  nitric  acid.  In  this 
operation,  a  tubulated  retort  with  a  ground  stop- 
per, must  be  half  filled  with  nitric  acid,  and  a 
gentle  heat  applied.  A  small  piece  of  phosphorus 
being  then  introduced  through  the  tnbe,  will  be 
dissolved  with  effervescence,  produced  by  the 
escape  of  a  large  quantity  of  nitric  oxide.  The 
addition  of  phosphorus  must  be  continued  until 
the  last  piece  remains  undissolved.  The  fire  being 
then  raised  to  drive  over  the  remainder  of  the  ni- 
tric acid,  the  phosphoric  acid  will  be  found  in  the 
retort,  partly  in  the  concrete  and  partly  in  the 
liquid  form. 

Sulphuric  acid  produces  nearly  the  same  effect 
as  the  nitric  ;  a  large  quantity  of  sulphurous  acid 
flying  off.  But  as  it  requires  a  stronger  heat  to 
drive  off  the  last  portions  of  this  acid,  it  is  not  so 
well  adapted  to  the  purpose.  The  liquid  chlorine 
likewise  acidifies  it. 

When  phosphorus  is  burned  by  a  strong  heat, 
sufficient  to  cause  it  to  flame  rapidly,  it  is  almost 
perfectly  converted  into  dry  acid,  some  of  which 
is  thrown  up  by  the  force  of  the  combustion,  and 
the  rest  remains  upon  the  supporter. 

This  substance  has  also  been  acidified  by  the 
direct  application  of  oxygen  gas  passed  through 
hot  water,  in  which  the  phosphorus  was  liquefied 
or  fused. 

The  general  characters  of  phosphoric  acid  are: 
1.  It  is  soluble  in  water  in  all  proportions,  pro- 
ducing a  specific  gravity,  which  increases  as  the 
quantity  of  acid  is  greater,  but  does  not  exceed 
2.687,  which  is  that  of  the  glacial  acid  2.  It 
produces  heat  when  mixed  with  water,  though 
not  very  considerable.  3.  It  has  no  smell  when 
pure,  and  its  t  iste  is  sour,  but  not  corrosive.  4. 
When  perfectly  dry,  it  sublimes  in  close  vessels  ; 
but  loses  this  property  by  the  addition  of  water  : 
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in  which  circumstance  it  greatly  differs  from  the 
boracic  acid,  which  is  fixed  when  dry,  but  rigei 
by  the  help  of  water.  5.  When  considerably 
diluted  with  water,  and  evaporated,  the  aqueous 
vapour  carries  up  a  small  portion  of  the  acid. 
G.  With  charcoal  or  inflammable  matter,  in  a 
strong  heat,  it  loses  its  oxygen,  and  becomes  con- 
verted into  phosphorus. 

Phosphoric  acid  is  difficult  of  crystallising. 

Though  the  phosphoric  acid  is  scarcely  corro- 
sive, yet,  when  concentrated,  it  acts  upon  oil>. 
which  it  discolours,  and  at  length  blackens,  pro- 
ducing heat,  and  a  strong  smell  like  that  of  nether 
and  oil  of  turpentine  ;  but  does  not  form  a  true 
acid  soap.  It  has  most  effect  on  essential  oils, 
less  on  drying  oils,  and  least  of  all  on  fat  oils. 
Spirit  of  wine  and  phosphoric  acid  have  a  weak 
action  on  each  other.  Some  heat  is  excited  by 
this  mixture,  and  the  product  which  conies  over 
in  distillation  of  the  mixture  is  strongly  acid,  of 
a  pungent  arsenical  smell,  inflammable  with 
smoke,"  miscible  in  all  proportions  with  water, 
precipitating  silver  and  mercury  from  their  solu- 
tions, but  not  gold  ;  and  although  not  an  aether, 
yet  it  seems  to  be  an  approximation  to  that  kind 
of  combination. 

Phosphoric  acid,  united  with  barytes,  produces 
an  insoluble  salt,  in  the  form  of  a  heavy  white 
powder,  fusible  at  a  high  temperature  into  a  gray- 
enamel.  The  best  mode  of  preparing  it  is  by 
adding  an  alkaline  phosphate  to  the  nitrate  or 
muriate  of  barytes. 

The  phosphate  of  strontian  differs  from  the 
preceding  in  being  soluble  in  an  excess  of  it~ 
acid. 

Phosphate  of  lime  is  very  abundant  in  the  na- 
tive state. 

The  phosphate  of  lime  is  very  difficult  to  fuse, 
but  in  a  glasshouse  furnace  it  softens,  and  acquires 
the  semi-transparency  and  grain  of  porcelain.  It 
is  insoluble  in  water,  but  when  well  calcined, 
forms  a  kind  of  paste  with  it,  as  in  making  cu- 
pels. Besides  this  use  of  it,  it  is  employed  for 
polishing  gems  and  metals,  for  absorbing  grease 
from  cloth,  linen,  or  paper,  and  for  preparing 
phosphorus.  In  medicine  it  has  been  strongly 
recommended  against  the  rickets  by  Dr.  Bon- 
homme  of  Avignon,  either  alone  or  combined 
with  phosphate  of  soda.  The  burnt  hartshorn 
of  the  shops  is  a  phosphate  of  lime. 

An  acidulous  phosphate  of  lime  is  found  in 
human  urine,  and  may  be  crystallised  in  small 
silky  filaments,  or  shining  scales,  which  unite 
together  into  something  like  the  consistence  of 
honey,  and  have  a  perceptibly  acid  taste.  It  may 
be  prepared  by  partially  decomposing  the  calca- 
reous phosphate  of  bones  by  the  sulphuric,  nitric, 
or  muriatic  acid,  or  by  dissolving  that  phosphate 
in  phosphoric  acid,  h  is  soluble  in  water,  and 
crystallisable.  Exposed  to  the  action  of  heat, 
it  softens,  liquefies,  swells  up,  becomes  dry,  and 
may  be  fused  into  a  transparent  glass,  which  is 
insipid,  insoluble,  and  unalterable  in  the  air.  In 
these  characters  it  differs  from  the  glacial  acid  of 
phosphorus.  It  is  partly  decomposable  by  char- 
coal, so  as  to  afford  phosphorus. 

The  phosphate  ofpolassa  is  very  deliquescent, 
and  not  crystallisable,  but  condensing  into  aikind 
of  jelly.  Like  the  preceding  species,  it  first  un- 
dergoes the  aqueous  fusion,  swells,  dries,  and  may 
be  fused  into  a  glass  ;  but  this  glass  deliquesces. 
It  has  a  sweetish  saline  taste. 

The  phosphate  of  soda  was  first  discovered 
combir.ed  with  ammonia  in  urine,  by  Schockwitz, 
and  was  called  fusible  or  microcosmic  salt.  Mar- 
graff  obtained  it  alone  by  lixiviating  the  residuum 
left  after  preparing  phosphorus   from  this  triple 
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rait  and  charcoal.  Haupt,  who  firstdUcriuiiuuted 
the  two,  gave  the  phosphate  of  soda  the  name  of 
sal  mirabile  perlatum.  Rouelle  very  properly 
announced  it  to  be  a  compound  of  soda  and  phos- 
phoric acid.  Bergman  considered  it,  or  rather 
the  acidulous  phosphate,  as  a  peculiar  acid,  and 
gave  it  the  name  ot  perlate  acid.  Guyton-Mor- 
veau  did  the  same,  but  distinguished  it  by  the  name 
of  ouretic  :  at  length  Klaproth  ascertained  its  real 
nature  to  be  as  Rouelle  had  affirmed. 

This  phosphate  is  now  commonly  prepared  by 
adding  to  the  acidulous  phosphate  of  lime  as  mucn 
carbonate  of  soda  in  solution  as  will  fully  saturate 
the  acid.  The  carbonate  of  lime  which  precipi- 
tates, being  separated  by  nitration,  the  liquid  is 
duly  evaporated  so  as  to  crystallise  the  phosphate 
of  «oda  ;  but  if  there  be  not  a  slight  excess  of  alka- 
li, the  crystals  will  not  be  large  and  regular. 
Funcke  ol  Linz  recommends,  as  a  more  economi- 
cal and  expeditious  mode,  to  saturate  the  excess 
of  lime  in  calcined  bones  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
and  dissolve  the  phosphate  of  lime  that  remains  in 
nitric  acid.  To  this  solution  he  adds  an  equal 
quantity  of  sulphate  of  soda,  and  recovers  the  ni- 
tric acid  by  distillation.  He  then  separates  the 
phosphate  of  soda  from  the  sulphate  of  lime  by 
elutriation  and  crystallisation,  as  usual.  The 
crystals  are  rhomboidal  prisms  of  different  shapes  ; 
efflorescent ;  soluble  in  3  parts  of  cold  and  1£  of 
hot  water.  They  are  capable  of  being  fused  into 
an  opaque  white  glass,  which  may  be  again  dis- 
solved and  crystallised.  It  may  be  converted 
into  an  acidulous  phosphate  by  an  addition  of  acid, 
or  by  either  of  the  strong  acids,  which  partially, 
but  not  wholly,  decompose  it.  As  its  taste  is  sim- 
ply saline,  without  any  thing  disagreeable,  it  is 
much  used  as  a  purgative,  chiefly  in  broth,  in 
which  it  is  not  distinguishable  from  common  salt. 
For  this  elegant  addition  to  our  pharmaceutical 
preparations,  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Pearson.  In 
assays  with  the  blow-pipe  it  is  of  great  utility ; 
and  it  has  been  used  instead  of  borax  for  soldering. 

The  phosphate  of  ammonia  crystallises  in 
prisms,  with  four  regular  sides,  terminating  in  py- 
ramids, and  sometimes  in  bundles  of  small  nee- 
dles. Its  taste  is  cool,  saline,  pungent,  and  urinous. 
On  the  fire  it  comports  itself  like  the  preceding 
species,  except  that  the  whole  of  its  base  may  be 
driven  off  by  a  continuance  of  the  heat,  leaving 
only  the  acid  behind.  It  is  but  little  more  soluble 
in  hot  water  than  in  cold,  which  takes  up  a  fourth 
of  its  weight.  It  is  pretty  abundant  inhumanurine, 
particularly  after  it  is  become  putrid.  It  is  an 
excellent  flux  both  for  assays  and  the  blow-pipe, 
and  in  the  fabrication  of  coloured  glass  and  artifi- 
cial gems. 

Phosphate  of  magnesia  crystallises  in  irregular 
hcxahcdral  prisms,  obliquely  truncated ;  but  is 
commonly  pulverulent,  as  it  effloresces  very  quick- 
ly. It  requires  fifty  parts  of  water  to  dissolve 
it.  Its  taste  is  cool  and  sweetish.  This  salt  too 
is  found  in  urine. 

An  ammoniaco-magnesian  phosphatehas  been 
discovered  in  an  intestinal  calculus  of  a  horse  by 
f'ourcroy,  and  since  by  Bartholdi,  and  likewise  by 
the  former  in  some  human  urinary  calculi. 

The  phosphate  of  glucine  has  been  examined 
by  Vauquelin,  who  informs  us,  that  it  is  a  white 
powder,  or  mucilaginous  mass,  without  any  per- 
ceptible  taste  ;  fusible,  but  not  decomposable  by 
beat;  unalterable  in  the  air,  and  insoluble  unless 
in  an  excess  of  its  acid. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  the  phosphoric  acid, 
aided  by  heat,  acts  upon  silex  ;  and  we  may  add, 
i  hat  it  enters  into  many  artificial  gems  in  the 
state  of  a  siliceous  phosphate." — lire's  Chemicul 
Dictionary. 
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PHOSPHORITE.  A  subspecies  of  apatite. 
1.  Common  phosphorite.  This  is  of  a  yeltowish 
white  colour,  when  rubbed  in  an  iron  mortar,  ov 
thrown  on  rtdhot  coals.  It  emits  a  green-colour- 
ed phosphoric  light.  It  is  found  in  Estremadura 
in  Spain. 

2.  Earthy  phosphorite.  Of  a  grayish  white 
colour,  and  consists  of  dull  dusty  particles,  which 
phosphoresce  on  glowing  coals.  It  is  found  in 
Hungary. 

PHOSPHOROUS  ACID.  Acidum  phosphoro- 
sum.  "  This  acid  was  discovered  in  1812  by  Sir  H. 
Davy.  When  phosphorus  and  corrosive  subli- 
mate act  on  each  other  ut  an  elevated  temperature, 
a  liquid  called  protochloride  of  phosphorus  is 
formed.  Water  added  to  this,  resolves  it  into 
muriatic  and  phosphorous  acids.  A  moderate  heat 
suffices  to  expel  the  former,  and  the  fatter  remains 
associated  with  water.  It  has  a  very  sour  taste, 
reddens  vegetable  blues,  and  neutralises  bases. 
When  heated  strongly  in  open  vessels,  it  inflames. 
Phosphuretted  hydrogen  flies  off,  and  phosphoric 
acid  remains.  Ten  parts  of  it  heated  in  close 
vessels  give  off  one-half  of  bihydroguret  of  phos- 
phorus, and  leave  8£  of  phosphoric  acid.  Hence 
the  liquid  acid  consists  of  80.7  acid  -j-19.3  water. 
Its  )  rime  equivalent  is  2.5." 

PHOSPHOKUh.  (From  0w?,  light,  and  <pcpw, 
to  carry. )  Autophosphorus.  A  simple  substance 
which  has  never  been  found  pure  in  nature.  It  is 
always  met  with  united  to  oxygen,  or  in  the  state 
of  phosphoric  acid.  In  that  state  it  exists  very 
plentifully,  and  is  united  to  different  animal,  vege- 
table, and  mineral  substances. 

"  If  phosphoric  acid  be  mixed  with  1-5  of  its 
weight  of  powdered  charcoal,  and  the  mixture 
distilled  at  a  moderate  red  heat,  in  a  coated  earthen 
retort,  whose  beak  is  partially  immersed  in  a  basin 
of  water,  drops  of  a  waxy-looking  substance  will 
pass  over,  and,  falling  into  the  water,  will  con- 
crete into  <he  solid  called  phosphorus.  It  must 
be  purified,  by  straining  it  through  a  piece  of  cha- 
mois leather,  under  warm  water.  It  is  yellow  and 
semitrausparent.  It  is  as  soft  as  wax,  but  fully 
more  cohesive  and  ductile.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  1.  77. 
It  melts  at  90°  F.  and  boils  at  550°. 

In  the  atmosphere,  at  common  temperatures,  it 
emits  a  white  smoke,  which,  in  the  dark,  appear-' 
luminous.  This  smoke  is  acidulous,  and  results 
from  the  slow  oxygenation  of  the  phosphorus.  In 
air  perfectly  dry,  however,  phosphorus  does  not 
smoke,  because  the  acid  which  is  formed  is  solid, 
and,  closely  incasing  the  combustible,  screens  it 
from  the  atmospherical  oxygen. 

When  phosphorus  is  heated  in  the  air  to  about 
148°,  it  takes  fire,  and  burns  with  a  splendid  white 
light,  and  a  copious  ^ense  smoke.  If  the  combns- 
tion  take  place  within  a  large  glass  receiver,  the 
smoke  becomes  condensed  into  snowy  looking 
particles,  which  fall  in  a  successive  shower,  coat- 
ing the  bottom  plate  with  a  spongy  white  efflo- 
rescence of  phosphoric  acid.  This  acid  snow  soon 
liquefies  by  the  absorption  of  aqueous  vapour  from 
the  air. 

When  phosphorus  is  inflamed  in  oxygen,  the 
light  and  heat  are  incomparably  more  intense ; 
the  former  dazzling  the  eye,  and  the  latter  crack- 
ing the  glass  vessel.  Solid  phosphoric  acid  re- 
sults ;  consisting  of  1.5  phosphorus  +  2.0  oxygen. 

When  phosphorus  is  heated  in  highly  rarefied 
air,  three  products  are  formed  from  it :  one  i> 
phosphoric  acid,  one  is  a  volatile  white  powder ; 
and  the  third  is  a  red  solid  of  comparative  fixity, 
requiring  a  heat  above  that  of  boiling  water  for  its 
fusion.  The  volatile  substance  is  soluble  in  water, 
imparting  acid  properties  to  it.  It  seems  to  be 
phosphorous  acid.    The  red  substance  is  probabl  v 
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.in  oxide  of  phosphorus,  since  for  its  conversion 
into  phosphoric  acid  it  requires  less  oxygen  than 
phosphorus  does.  Sec  Phosphoric,  Phosphorous, 
and  Hypophosphorous  Acids. 

Phosphorous  and  chlorine  combine  with  great 
facility,  when  brought  in  contact  with  eacli  other 
at  common  temperatures. 

1.  When  chlorine  is  introduced  into  a  retort  ex- 
hausted of  air,  and  containing  phosphorus,  the 
phosphorus  takes  fire,  and  burns  with  a  pale 
flame,  throwing  off  sparks;  while  a  white  sub- 
stance rises  and  condenses  on  the  sides  of  the  ves- 
sel. 

If  the  chlorine  be  in  considerable  quantity,  as 
much  as  12  cubic  inches  to  a  grain  of  phosphorus, 
the  latter  will  entirely  disappear,  and  nothing  but 
the  white  powder  will  be  formed,  into  which  about 
9  cubic  inches  of  the  chlorine  will  be  condensed. 
No  new  gaseous  matter  is  produced. 

The  powder  is  a  compound  ol  phosphorus  and 
chlorine,  first  described  as  a  peculiar  body  by  Sir 
H.  Davy  in  1810;  and  various  analytical  and  syn- 
thetical experiments  which  he  made  with  it,  prove 
that  it  consists  of  about  1  phosphorus,  and  6.8 
chlorine  in  weight.  It  is  the  bichloride  of  phos- 
phorus. 

Its  properties  are  very  peculiar.  It  is  snow- 
white,  extremely  volatile,  rising  in  a  gaseous  form 
at  a  temperature  much  below  that  of  boiling  wa- 
ter. Under  pneumatic  pressure  it  may  be  fused, 
and  then  it  crystallises  in  transparent  prisms. 

It  acts  violently  on  water,  decomposing  it, 
whence  result  phosphoric  and  muriatic  acids  ;  tbe 
former  from  the  combination  of  the  phosphorus 
with  the  oxygen,  and  the  latter  from  that  of  the 
chlorine  with  the  hydrogen  of  the  water.  It 
produces  flame  when  exposed  to  a  lighted  taper. 
If  it  be  transmitted  through  an  ignited  glass  tube, 
along  with  oxygen,  it  is  decomposed,  and  phos- 
phoric acid  and  chlorine  are  obtained.  The  su- 
perior fixity  of  the  acid  above  the  chloride, 
seems  to  give  that  ascendancy  of  attraction  to  the 
oxygen  here,  which  the  chlorine  possesses  in 
most  other  cases.  Dry  litmus  paper  exposed 
to  its  vapour  in  a  vessel  exhausted  of  air,  is  red- 
dened. When  introduced  into  a  vessel  containing 
ammonia,  a  combination  takes  place,  accompanied 
with  much  heat,  and  there  results  a  compound, 
insoluble  in  water,  undecomposable  by  acid  or 
alkaline  solutions,  and  possessing  characters  ana- 
logous to  earths. 

2.  The  protochloride  of  phosphorus  was  firat 
obtained  in  a  pure  state,  by  Sir  H.  Davy  in  the 
vear  1809.  If  phosphorus  be  sublimed  through 
corrosive  sublimate,  in  powder  in  a  glass  tube,  a 
limpid  fluid  comes  over  as  clear  as  water,  and 
having  a  specific  gravity  of  1.45.  It  emits  acid 
fumes  when  exposed  to  the  air,  by  decomposing 
the  aqueous  vapour.  If  paper  imbued  with  it  be 
exposed  to  the  air,  it  becomes  acid  without  in- 
flammation. It  does  not  redden  dry  litmus  paper 
plunged  into  it.  Its  vapour  burns  in  the  flame  of 
a  candle.  When  mixed  with  water,  and  heated, 
muriatic  acid  flits  off,  and  phosphorous  acid  re- 
mains. If  it  be  introduced  into  a  vessel  contain- 
in"  chlorine,  it  is  converted  into  the  bichloride  ; 
and  if  made  to  act  upon  ammonia,  phosphorus 
is  produced,  and  the  same  earthy-like  compound 
results  as  that  formed  by  the  bichloride  and  am- 
monia. 

The  compounds  of  iodine  and  phosphorus 
have  been  examined  by  Sir  II.  Davy  and  Gay 
Lussac. 

Phosphorus  unites  to  iodine  with  the  disen- 
gagement of  heat,  but  no  light.  One  part  of 
phosphorus  and  eight  of  iodine  form  a  compound 
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ol  a  red  orange-brown  colour,  fusible  at 
212°,  and  volatile  at  a  higher  temperature. 

One  part  of  phosphorus  anil  16  of  iodine  pro- 
duce a  crystalline  matter  of  a  grayish  black 
colour,  fusible  at  84°. 

One  part  of  phosphorus,  and  24  of  iodine,  pro- 
duce a  black  substance  partially  fusible  at  1U°. 

Phosphuretted  hydrogen.  Of  this  compound 
there  are  two  varieties  ;  one  consisting  of  a  prime 
of  each  constituent,  and  therefore  to  be  called 
phosphuretted  hydrogen  ;  another,  in  which  the 
relation  of  phosphorus  is  one-half  less,  to  be  call- 
ed therefore  subphosphuretted  hydrogen. 

1.  Phosphuretted  hydrogen.  Into  a  small  re- 
tort filled  with  milk  of  lime,  or  potassa  water,  let 
some  fragments  of  phosphorus  be  introduced,  and 
let  the  heat  of  an  Argand  flame  be  applied  to  the 
bottom  of  the  retort,  while  its  beak  is  immersed 
in  the  water  of  a  pneumatic  trough.  Bubbles  of 
gas  will  come  over,  which  explode  spontaneously 
with  contact  of  air.  It  may  also  be  procured  by 
the  action  of  dilute  muriatic  acid  on  phosphuret 
of  lime.  In  order  to  obtain  the  gas  pure,  how 
ever,  we  must  receive  it  over  mercury.  Its  smell 
is  very  disagreeable.  Its  sp.  grav.  is  0.9022.  100 
cubic  inches  weigh  27.5  gr.  In  oxygen,  it  in- 
flames with  a  brilliant  white  light.  In  common 
air,  when  the  gaseous  bubble  bursts  the  film  of 
water,  and  explodes,  there  rises  up  a  ring  of  white 
smoke,  luminous  in  the  dark.  Water  absorbs 
about  l-40th  of  its  bulk  of  this  gas,  and  acquires 
a  yellow  colour,  a  bitter  taste,  and  the  character- 
istic smell  of  the  gas.  When  brought  in  contact 
with  chlorine  it  detonates  with  a  brilliant  green 
light ;  but  the  products  have  never  been  particu- 
larly examined. 

2.  Subphosphuretted  hydrogen.  It  was  discover- 
ed by  Sir  H.  Davy  in  1812.  When  the  crystal- 
line hydrate  of  phosphorous  acid  is  heated  in  a 
retort  out  of  the  contact  of  air,  solid  phosphoric 
acid  is  formed,  and  a  large  quantity  of  subphos- 
phuretted hydrog-n  is  evolved.  Its  smell  is  loelid, 
but  not  so  disagreeably  so  as  that  of  the  preced- 
ing gas.  It  does  not  spontaneously  explode  lilte 
it  with  oxygen  ;  but  at  a  temperature  of  30t)°  a 
violent  detonation  takes  place.  In  chlorine  it  ex- 
plodes with  a  white  flame.  Water  absorbs  one- 
eighth  of  its  volume  of  this  ?as. 

It  is  probable  that  phospUuretted  hydrogen  gas 
sometimes  contains  the  subphosphuret  and  com- 
mon hydrogt-n  mixed  with  it, 

'  There  is  not,  perhaps,'  says  Sir  H.  Davy,  '  in 
the  whole  series  of  chemical  phenomena,  a  more 
beautilul  illustration  of  the  theory  of  definite  pro- 
portions, than  that  olfered  in  the  "decomposition  of 
hydrophosphorous  acid  into  phosphoric  acid,  and 
hydrophosphoric  gas. 

'  Four  proportions  of  the  acid  contain  four  pro- 
portions of  phosphorous  and  four  ol  oxygen  ;  Uvn 
proportions  of  water  contain  four  proportions  of 
hydrogen  and  two  of  oxygen  (all  by  volume. )  The. 
six  proportions  of  oxygen  unite  to  three  propor- 
tions of  phosphorus  to  form  three  of  phosphoric 
acid,  and  the  four  proportions  of  hydrogen  com- 
bine with  one  of  phosphorus  to  form  one  propor- 
tion of  hydrophosphoric  gas  (that  is  subphosphn- 
retted  hydrogen ; )  and  there  are  no  other  pv  - 
ducts.' — FAemeids,  p.  '297. 

Phosphorus  and  sulphur  are  capable  of  eombic- 
ing.  They  may  be  united  by  melting  thcni  to- 
gether in  a  tube  exhausted  of  air,  or  underwater. 
in  this  last  case,  they  must  be  us*-d  io  small  quan- 
tities ;  as,  at  the  moment  of  their  action,  water  i' 
decomposed,  sometimes  with  explosions.  They 
unite  in  many  proportions.  The  most  fusible  com- 
pound is  thatot  one  and  a  half  of  sulphur  to  two  ol 
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iheru*  'i'liis  remains  liquid  at  4tiJ  Fahren- 
heit. When  solid,  its  colour  is  yellowish-white, 
it  is  more  combustible  than  phosphorus,  and  dis- 
tils undecorupounded  at  a  strong  heat.  Had  it 
consisted  of  t  sulphur — 3  phosphorus,  wc  should 
hare  had  a  definite  compound  of  1  prime  of  the 
tirst— 2  of  the  second  constituent.  This  propor- 
tion forms  the  best  composition  for  phosphoric 
lire-matches  or  bottles.  A  particle  of  it  attached 
to  a  brimstone  match,  inflames  when  gently  rub- 
bed against  a  surface  of  cork  or  wood.  An  ox- 
ide made  by  heating  phosphorus  in  a  narrow- 
mouthed  phial  with  an  ignited  wire,  answers  the 
same  purpose.  The  phial  must  be  kept  closely 
corked,  otherwise  phosphorous  acid  is  speedily 
formed. 

Phosphorus  is  soluble  iu  oils,  and  communi- 
cates to  them  the  property  of  appearing  luminous 
in  the  dark.  Alkohol  and  aither  also  dissolve  it, 
but  more  sparingly." 

The  earliest  account  we  have  concerning  the 
medicinal  use  of  phosphorus,  is  in  the  seventh 
volume  of  Haller's  Collection  of  Theses,  relating 
to  the  history  and  cure  of  diseases.  The  original 
dissertation  is  entitled,  De  Phosphori  Loco  Me- 
dicamentiadsumplivirtutemedica,  aliquot  cast- 
bus  singul  aribus  confirmata,  Auctorc  J.  Gabi 
Mentz.  There  are  three  cases  of  singular  cures 
performed  by  means  of  phosphorus,  narrated  in 
this  thesis;  the  history  of  these  cases  and  cures 
was  sent  to  Dr.  Gabi  Mentz,  by  his  father. 

The  first  instance  is  of  a  man  who  laboured  un- 
der a  putrid  fever. 

The  second,  is  that  of  a  man  who  laboured 
under  a  bilious  fever. 

The  third  case  is  entitled  a  malignant  ca- 
tarrhal fever,  with  petechia?. 

The  dangerous  consequences  which  are  likely 
to  follow  the  injudicious  administration  of  phos- 
phorus cannot  be  impressed  on  the  mind  more 
strongly  than  by  reading  the  cases  and  experi- 
ments which  are  mentioned  by  Weickard,  in  the 
fourth  part  of  his  miscellaneous  writings,  (Ver- 
mischte  Medicinche  Schrifftcn,  von  M.  A. 
Weickard. ) 

PHOSPHURET.  (Phosphuretum,  from 
phosphorus.)  A  combination  of  phosphorus, 
with  a  combustible  or  metallic  oxide. 

Phosphuretted  hydrogen.       See  Phosphorus. 

PHOSPHURETUM.     See  Phosphuret. 

PHOTICITE.  A  mixture  of  the  silicate,  and 
carbo-silicate  of  manganese. 

PHOTOPHO'BIA.  (From  <?o>s,  light,  and 
,  to  dread.)  Such  an  intolerance  of  light,  that 
the  eye,  or  rather  the  retina,  can  scarcely  bear  its 
irritating  rays.  Such  patients  generally  wink,  or 
close  their  eyes  in  light,  which  they  cannot  bear 
without  exquisite  pain,  or  confused  vision.  The 
proximate  cause  is  too  great  a  sensibility  in  the 
retina.    The  species  are, 

1.  Photophobia  inflammatoria,  or  dread  of 
light  from  an  inflammatory  cause,  which  is  a  par- 
ticular symptom  of  the  internal  ophthalmia. 

2.  Photophobia,  from  the  disuse  of  light,  which 
happens  to  persons  long  confined  in  dark  places 
or  prisons  ;  on  the  coming  out  of  which  into  light 
the  pupil  contracts,  and  the  persons  cannot  bear 
light.  The  depression  of  the  cataract  occasions 
this  symptom,  which  appears  as  though  lire  and 
lightning  entered  the  eye,  not  being  able  to  bear 
the  strong  rays  of  light. 

3.  Photophobia  nervea,  or  a  nervous  photopho- 
bia, which  arises  from  an  increased  sensibility  of 
the  nervous  expansion,  and  optic  nerve.  It  is  ;i 
symptom  of  the  hydrophobia,  and  many  disordeis, 
both  acute  and  nervous. 

4.  Photophobia,  from  too  great  light,  as  look- 
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ing  at  die  sou,  or  at  the  strong  light  of  modern 
lamps. 

PHOTO'PSIA.  (From  <;.«.-,  light,  and  od*?, 
vision.)  Lucid  vision.  An  affection  of  the  eye 
in  which  the  patient  perceives  luminous  rays,  ig- 
nited lines,  or  coruscations. 

Pura'gmus.  (From  <j<f,acct,<,  to  eneloso  or 
fence  :  so  called  from  their  being  set  round  like  a 
fence  of  stakes. )     The  rows  of  teeth. 

PHRE'NES.     (Phrcn,  from  opnv,   the  mind  ; 
because  the  ancients  imagined  it  was  the  .seat  of 
the  mind.)     The  diaphragm. 
PHRENE'SIS.     See  Phreniiis. 
PHRENIC.      (Phrenicus;    from  0p«>sr,   the 
diaphragm.)     Belonging  to  the  diaphragm: 

Phrenic  artery.  The  arteries  going  to  the 
diaphragm. 

Phrenic  nerve.  Diaphragmatic  nerve.  It 
arises  from  an  union  of  the  branches  of  the  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  cervical  pairs,  on  each  side, 
passes  between  the  clavicle  and  subclavian  artery, 
and  descends  from  thence  by  the  pericardium  to 
the  diaphragm. 

Phrenic  \ei.v.  The  veins  coming  from  the 
diaphragm. 

PHRKNICA.  (Phrenicus;  from  6pr)v,  the 
mind,  or  intelloct.)  The  name  of  the  first  order 
of  diseases  of  the  class  Neurotica,  in  Good's  No- 
sology. Diseases  affecting  the  intellect.  Its 
genera  are,  Ecphoronia  ;  Empathema  ;  Alusia ; 
Aphlexia ;  Paroniria  ;  Moria. 

PHRENI'TIS.  (Phrenitis,  idis.  f.  *pmr.7  ; 
from  (pprjv,  the  mind.)  Phrenesis ;  Phrenetiasii ; 
Phrenismus  ;  Cephalitis ;  Sphacelismus  ;  Ce- 
phalalgia inflammatoria.  By  the  Arabians, 
karabitus.  Phrenzy  or  inflammation  of  the 
brain.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the  Class  Pyrexia, 
and  Order  Phlcgmasice,  of  Cullen  ;  characterised 
by  strong  fever,  violent  headache,  redness  of  the 
face  and  eyes,  impatience  of  light  and  noise, 
watchfulness,  and  furious  delirium.  It  is  symp- 
tomatic of  several  diseases,  as  worms,  hydropho- 
bia, &c.  Phrenitis  often  makes  its  attacks  with  a 
sense  of  fulness  in  the  head,  flushing  of  the  counte- 
nance, and  redness  of  the  eyes,  the  pulse 
being  full,  but  in  other  respects  natural.  As 
these  symptoms  increase,  the  patient  becomes 
restless,  his  sleep  is  disturbed,  or  wholly  forsakes 
him.  It  sometimes  comes  on,  as  in  the  epidemic, 
of  which  Saalraan  gives  an  account,  with  pain,  or 
a  peculiar  sense  of  uneasiuess  of  the  head,  back, 
loins,  and  joints;  in  some  cases,  with  tremor  of 
the  limbs,  and  intolerable  pains  of  the  hands,  feet, 
and  legs.  It  now  and  then  attacks  with  stupor 
and  rigidity  of  the  whole  body,  sometimes  with 
anxiety  and  a  sense  of  tension  referred  to  the 
breast,  often  accompanied  with  palpitation  of  the. 
heart.  Sometimes  nausea  and  a  painful  sense  of 
weight  in  the  stomach,  are  among  the  earliest 
symptoms.  In  other  cases,  the  patient  is  attack- 
ed with  vomiting,  or  complains  of  the  heart-burn, 
and  griping  pains  in  the  bowels.  When  the  inti- 
mate connexion  which  subsists  between  the  brain 
and  every  part  of  the  system  is  considered,  the  va- 
riety of  the  symptoms  attending  the  commence- 
ment of  phrenitis  is  not  so  surprising,  nor  that  the 
stomach  in  particular  should  suffer,  which  so  re- 
markably sympathizes  with  the  brain.  These 
symptoms  assist  in  forming  the  diagnosis  between 
phrenitis  and  synocha.  The  pain  of  the  head 
soon  becomes  more  considerable,  and  sometimes 
very  acute.  "  If  the  meninges,"  says  Dr.  For- 
dyce,  "  arc  affected,  the  pain  is  acute  ;  if  the  sub 
stance  only,  obtuse,  and  sometimes  but  just  sensi- 
ble." And  Dr.  Cullen  remarks,  "  I  am  here,  as 
in  other  analogous  cases,  of  opinion,  that  the  symn 
toms  above  mentioned  of  an  acute  inflammation 
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always  mark  inflammations  of  membraneous  parts, 
and  that  an  inflammation  of  parenchyma,  or  sub- 
stance of  viscera,  exhibits,  at  least  commonly,  a 
more  chronic  inflammation." 

The  seat  of  the  pain  is  various :  sometimes  it 
seems  to  occupy  the  whole  head  ;  sometimes,  al- 
though more  circumscribed,  it  is  deep-seated, 
and  ill-defined.  In  other  cases,  it  is  felt  princi- 
pally in  the  forehead  or  occiput.  The  redness  of 
the  face  and  eyes  generally  increases  with  the 
pain,  and  there  is  often  a  sense  of  heat  and  throb- 
bing-in  the  head,  the  countenance  acquiring  a  pe- 
culiar fierceness.  These  symptoms,  for  the  most 
part,  do  not  last  long  before  the  patient  begins  to 
talk  incoherently,  and  to  show  other  marks  of  de- 
lirium. Sometimes,  however,  Saalman  observes, 
delirium  did  not  come  on  till  the  fifth,  sixth,  or 
seventh  day.  The  delirium  gradually  increases, 
till  it  often  arrives  at  a  state  of  phrenzy.  The 
face  becomes  turgid,  the  eyes  stare,  and  seem  as 
if  bursting  from  their  sockets,  tears,  and  sometimes 
even  blood,  flowing  from  them  :  the  patient,  in 
many  cases,  resembling  a  furious  maniac,  from 
whom  it  is  often  impossible  to  distinguish  him, 
except  by  the  shorter  duration  of  his  complaint. 
The  delirium  assists  in  distinguishing  phrenitis 
and  synocha,  as  it  is  not  a  common  symptom  in 
the  latter.  When  delirium  does  attend  synocha, 
however,  it  is  of  the  same  kind  as  in  phrenitis. 

We  should,  a  priori,  expect  in  phrenitis  consi- 
derable derangement  in  the  different  organs  of 
sense,  which  so  immediately  depend  on  the  state 
of  the  brain.  The  eyes  are  incapable  of  bearing 
the  light,  and  false  vision,  particularly  that  termed 
muscte  volitantes,  and  flashes  of  light  seeming  to 
dart  before  the  eyes,  are  frequent  symptoms. 
The  hearing  is  often  so  acute,  that  the  least  noise 
is  intolerable  :  sometimes,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  patient  becomes  deaf ;  and  the  deafness, 
Saalman  observes,  and  morbid  acuteness  of  hear- 
ing, sometimes  alternate.  Affections  of  the 
smell,  taste,  and  touch,  are  less  observable. 

As  the  organs  of  sense  are  not  frequently  de- 
ranged in  synocha,  the  foregoing  symptoms  farther 
assist  the  diagnosis  between  this  complaint  and 
phrenitis. 

The  pulse  is  not  always  so  much  disturbed  at 
an  earlier  period,  as  we  should  expect  from  the 
violence  of  the  other  symptoms,  compared  with 
what  we  observe  in  idiopathic  fevers.  When 
this  circumstance  is  distinctly  marked,  it  forms, 
perhaps,  the  best  diagnosis  between  phrenitis  and 
synocha,  and  gives  to  phrenitis  more  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  mania.  In  many  cases,  however, 
the  fever  runs  as  high  as  the  delirium  ;  then  the 
case  often  almost  exactly  resembles  a  case  of 
violent  synocha,  from  which  it  is  the  more  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  it  if  the  pulse  be  full  and 
strong.  In  general,  however,  the  hardness  is 
more  remarkable  than  in  synocha,  and  in  many 
cases  the  pulse  is  small  and  hard,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  best  diagnostics  between 
the  two  complaints,  the  pulse  in  synocha  being 
always  strong  and  full.  In  phrenitis  it  is  some- 
times, though  rarely,  intermitting.  The  respira- 
tion is  generally  deep  and  slow,  sometimes  diffi- 
cult, now  and  then  interrupted  with  hiccough, 
seldom  hurried  and  frequent ;  a  very  unfavourable 
symptom.  In  many  of  the  cares  mentioned  by 
Saalman,  pneumonia  supervened. 

The  deglutition  is  often  difficult,  sometimes 
convulsive.  The  stomach  is  frequently  oppressed 
with  bile,  which  is  an  unfavourable  symptom  ; 
and  complete  jaundice,  the  skin  and  urine  being 
tinged  yellow,  sometimes  supervenes.  Worms 
in  "the  stomach  and  bowels  are  also  frequent  at- 
tendants on  phrenitis,  and  there  is  reason  to  be- 
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lieve,  may  have  a  sbare  in  producing  it 
hydrocephalus  interims,  which  is  more  allied 
to  phrenitis  than  dropsy  of  the  brain,  properly 
so  called,  seems  often,  in  part  at  least,  to  arise 
from  derangement  of  the  primae  viae,  particularly 
from  worms.  We  cannot  otherwise  account  for 
the  frequent  occurrence  of  these  complaints. 

Instead  of  a  superabundance  of  bile  in  the 
prima?  via;,  there  is  sometimes  a  deficiency, 
which  seems  to  afford  even  a  worse  prognosis. 
The  alvine  faeces  being  of  a  white  colour,  and  a 
black  cloud  in  the  uriue,  are  regarded  by  Lobb 
as  fatal  symptoms.  The  black  cloud  in  the  urine 
is  owing  to  an  admixture  of  blood  ;  when  unmixed 
with  blood,  it  is  generally  pale. 

There  is  often  a  remarkable  tendency  to  the 
worst  species  of  haemorrhagies,  towards  the  fatal 
termination  of  phrenitis.  Haemorrhagy  from  the 
eyes  has  already  been  mentioned.  Haemorrhagy, 
from  the  intestines  also,  tinging  the  stools  with  a 
black  colour,  is  not  uncommon.  These  haemor- 
rhagies  are  never  favourable ;  but  the  haemor- 
rhagies characteristic  of  synocha,  particularly 
that  lrom  the  nose,  sometimes  occur  at  an  earlier 
period,  and,  if  copious,  generally  bring  relief. 
More  frequently,  however,  blood  drops  slowly 
from  the  nose,  demonstrating  the  violence  of  the 
disease,  without  relieving  it.  In  other  cases, 
there  is  a  discharge  of  thin  mucus  from  the  nose. 

Tremours  of  the  joints,  convulsions  of  the 
muscles  of  the  face,  grinding  of  the  teeth,  the 
face  from  being  florid  suddenly  becoming  pale, 
involuntary  tears,  a  discharge  of  mucus  from  the 
nose,  the  urine  being  of  a  dark  red  or  yellow 
colour,  or  black,  or  covered  with  a  pellicle,  the 
faeces  being  either  bilious  or  white,  and  very 
foetid,  profuse  sweat  of  the  head,  neck,  and 
shoulders,  paralysis  of  the  tongue,  general  con- 
vulsions, much  derangement  of  the  internal  func- 
tions, and  the  symptoms  of  other  visceral  in- 
flammations, particularly  of  the  pneumonia,  su- 
pervening, are  enumerated  by  Saalman  as  afford- 
ing the  most  unfavourable  prognosis.  The  deli- 
rium changing  to  coma,  the  pulse  at  the  same 
time  becoming  weak,  and  the  deglutition  difficult, 
was  generally  the  forerunner  of  death.  When, 
on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  copious  haemorrhagy 
from  the  hemorrhoidal  vessels,  from  the  lungs, 
mouth,  or  even  from  the  urinary  passages,  when 
the  delirium  is  relieved  by  sleep,  and  the  patient 
remembers  his  dreams,  when  the  sweats  are  free 
and  general,  the  deafness  is  diminished  or  removed, 
and  the  febrile  symptoms  become  milder,  there 
are  hopes  of  recovery. 

In  almost  all  diseases,  if  we  except  those  which 
kill  suddenly,  as  the  fatal  termination  approaches, 
nearly  the  same  train  of  symptoms  supervenes, 
viz.  those  denoting  extreme  debility  of  all  the 
functions.  Saalman  remarks,  that  the  blood  did 
not  always  show  the  buffy  coat. 

Phrenitis,  like  most  other  complaints,  has  some- 
times assumed  an  intermitting  form,  the  fits 
coming  on  daily,  sometimes  every  second  day. 
When  phrenitis  terminates  favourably,  the  ty- 
phus, which  succeeds  the  increased  excitement, 
is  generally  less  in  proportion  to  that  excitement, 
than  in  idiopathic  fevers  ;  a  circumstance  which 
assists  in  distinguishing  phrenitis  from  synocha. 

The  imperfect  diagnosis  between  these  com- 
plaints is  further  assisted  by  the  effects  of  the 
remedies  employed.  For  in  phrenitis  in  removing 
the  delirium  and  other  local  symptoms  the  febrile 
symptoms  in  general  soon  abate.  Whereas  iu 
synocha,  although  the  delirium  and  headache  be 
r<  moved,  yet  the  pulse  continues  frequent,  and 
other  marks  of  indisposition  remain  for  a  much 
longer  time 
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h  will  be  of  use  to  present,  at  one  view,  the 

^rcurastances  which  form  the  diagnosis  between 
phrenitis  and  synoch*. 

Synocha  generally  makes  its  attack  iu  the  same 
manner  ;  its  symptoms  are  few  and  little  varied. 
The  symptoms  at  the  commencement  of  phrenitis 
are  often  more  complicated,  and  differ  considera- 
bly in  different  cases.  Derangement  of  the  in- 
ternal functions  is  comparatively  rare  in  syno- 
cha.  In  phrenitis  it  almost  constantly  attends, 
and  often  appears  very  early.  The  same  observa- 
tion applies  to  the  derangement  of  the  organs  of 
M-nie.  In  synocha,  the  pulse  from  the  com- 
mencement is  frequent  and  strong.  In  phrenitis, 
symptoms  denoting  the  local  affection  often  be- 
come considerable  before  the  pulse  is  much  dis- 
turbed. In  phrenitis,  we  h.:ve  seen  that  the 
pulse  sometimes  very  suddenly  loses  its  strength, 
the  worst  species  of  haemorrhagies,  and  other 
symptoms  denoting  extreme  debility,  showing 
themseives ;  and  such  symptoms  are  generally 
ihe  forerunners  of  death:  but  that  when  the  ter- 
mination is  favourable,  the  degree  of  typhus 
which  succeeds  it  is  less  in  proportion  to  the 
preceding  excitement  thin  in  synocha.  Lastly, 
if  we  succeed  in  removing  the  delirium  aud  other 
symptoms  aHVcting  the  head,  the  state  of  the 
fever  is  found  to"  partake  of  this  favourable 
change  more  immediately  and  completely  than  in 
synocha,  where,  although  we  succeed  in  relieving 
the  headache  or  delirium,  the  fever  often  suffers 
little  abatement. 

With  regard  to  the  duration  of  phrenitis,  Eller 
observes,  that  when  it  proves  fatal,  the  patient 
generally  dies  within  six  or  seven  days.  In  many 
fatal  cases,  however,  it  is  protracted  for  a  longer 
time,  especially  where  the  remissions  have  been 
considerable.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  the 
longer  it  is  protracted,  providing  the  symptoms  do 
not  become  worse,  the  better  is  the  prognosis. 

On  the  first  attack  of  the  disease  we  must  be- 
gin by  bleeding  the  patient  as  largely  as  his 
strength  will  permit :  it  may  be  productive  of 
more  relief  to  the  head,  where  the  patient  cannot 
spare  much  blood,  if  the  temporal  artery,  or  the 
jugular  vein  be  opened ;  and  in  the  progress  of 
the  complaint  occasional  cupping  or  leeches  may 
materially  assist  the  other  means  employed. 
Active  cathartics  should  be  given  directly  after 
taking  blood,  calomel  with  jalap,  followed  by 
some  saline  compound  in  the  infusion  of  senna, 
until  the  bowels  are  copiously  evacuated.  The 
head  should  be  shaved,  and  kept  constantly  cool 
by  some  evaporating  lotion.  Antimonial  and 
mercurial  preparations  may  then  be  given  to  pro- 
mote the  several  discharges,  and  diminish  arterial 
action :  to  which  purpose  digitalis  also  may 
powerfully  concur.  Blisters  to  the  back  of  the 
neck,  behind  the  ears,  or  to  the  temples,  each 
perhaps  successively,  when  the  violence  of  the 
disorder  is  lessened  by  proper  evacuations,  may 
contribute  very  much  to  obviate  internal  mischief. 
The  head  should  be  kept  raised,  to  counteract  the 
accumulation  of  blood  there ;  and  the  antiphlo- 
gistic regimen  must  be  observed  in  the  fullest 
extent.  Stimulating  the  extremities  by  the  pedi- 
luvium,  sinapisms,  &c.  may  be  of  some  use  in  the 
decline  of  the  complaint,  where  an  irritable  state 
of  the  brain  appears. 

Phreneti'asis.     See  Phrenitis. 

PHRENSY.     See  Phrenitis. 

PHTHEIRI'ASIS.      (From    <pdcip,  a  louse.) 
See  Phthiriasis. 

Phthei'eium.     See  Phtheiroctonum. 

PHTHEIRCCTONUM.       (From    tfup,    a 
Jonse.    and  rram#,  fo  kill:  because   it  destroys 


lice.)  Phlheirium.  The  herb  Staves-acre. 
See  Delphinium  staphisaqria. 

PHTHIRI'ASIS.  (From  ipBup,  a  louse.) 
Morbus  pediculuxus ;  pediculatio ;  phtheiriaiis. 
A  disease  in  which  several  parts  of  the  body 
generate  lice,  which  often  puncture  the  skin,  and 
produce  little  sordid  ulcers. 

PHTHISIS.  (From  06.0),  to  consume.  Tabes 
pulmonalis.  Pulmonary  consumption.  A  dis- 
ease represented  by  Dr.  Cullen  as  a  sequel  of 
haemoptysis  :  it  is  known  by  emaciation,  debility, 
coush,  hectic  fever,  and  purulent  expectoration. 

Species:  1.  Phthisis  incipieus,  incipient, 
without  an  expectoration  of  pus. 

2.  Phthisis  humida,  with  an  expectoration  of 
pus. 

3.  Phthisis  scrophulosa,  from  scrophulous  tu- 
bercles in  the  lungs,  &c. 

4.  Phthisis  hamoptoica,  from  haemoptysis. 

5.  Phthisis  exanthemutica,  from  exanthemata. 

6.  Phthisis  chlqrotica,  from  chlorosis. 

7.  Phthisis  syphilitica,  from  a  venereal  ulcer 
in  the  lungs. 

The  causes  which  predispose  to  this  disease  are 
very  numerous.     The  following  are,  however,  the 
most  general :  hereditary  disposition  ;  particular 
formation  of  body,  obvious  by  a  long  neck,  pro- 
minent shoulders,  and  narrow  chest ;  scrophulous 
diathesis,  indicated  by  a  fine  clear  skin,  fair  hair, 
delicate  rosy  complexion,  large  veins,  thick  upper 
lip,  a  weak  voice,  and  great  sensibility  ;  certain 
diseases,  such  as  syphilis,  scrophula,  the  small-pox, 
and  measles  ;  particular  employments   exposing 
artificers  to  dust,  such  as  needle  pointers,  stone- 
cutters, millers,  &c.  or  to  the  fumes  of  metals  or 
minerals  under  a  confined  aud  unwholesome  air  ; 
violent  passions,  exertions,  or  affections  of  the 
mind,  as  grief,  disappointment,  anxiety,  or  close 
application  to  study,  without  using  proper  exer- 
cise ;    frequent  and  excessive  debaucheries,   late 
watching,  and  drinking  freely  of  strong  liquors  : 
great  evacuations,  as  diarrhoea,  diabetes,  excessive 
venery,  lluor  albus,  immoderate  discharge  of  the 
menstrual  flux,  and  the  continuing  to  suckle  too 
long  under  a  debilitated  state  ;  and,  lastly,  the  ap- 
plication of  cold,  either  by  too  sudden  a  change 
of  apparel,  keeping  on  wet  clothes,  lying  in  damp 
beds,  or  exposing  the  body  too  suddenly  to  cool 
air,  when  heated  by  exercise  ;  in  short,  by  any 
thing  that  gives  a  considerable  check  to  the  per- 
spiration.    The   more   immediate  or  occasional 
causes  of  phthisis  are,  haemoptysis,  pneumonic  in- 
flammation proceeding   to  suppuration,  catarrh, 
asthma,  and  tubercles,  the  last  of  which  is  by  far 
the  most  general.  The  incipient  symptoms  usually 
vary  with  the  cause  of  the  disease  ;  but  when  it 
arises  from  tubercles,  it  is  usually  thus  marked  : 
It  begins  with  a  short  dry  cough,  that  at  length 
becomes  habitual,  but  from  which  nothing  is  spit 
up  for   some  time,  except  a  frothy  mucus   that 
seems  to  proceed  from  the  fauces.     The  breathing 
is  at  the  same  time  somewhat  impeded,  and  upon 
the  least  bodily  motion  is  much  hurried  :  a  sense 
of  straitness,  with  oppression  at  the  chest,  is  expe- 
rienced :  the  body  becomes  gradually  leaner,  and 
great  languor,  with  indolence,  dejection  of  spirits, 
and  loss  of  appetite,  prevail.     In  this  state  the  pa- 
tient frequently  continues  a  considerable  length  of 
time,  during  which  he  is,  however,  more  readily 
affected  than  usual  by  slight  colds,  and  upon  one 
or  other  of  these  occasions  the  cough  becomes 
more  troublesome  and  severe,  particularlyby  night; 
and  it  is  at  length  attended  with  an  expectoration, 
which  towards  morning  is  more  free  and  copious. 
By  degrees  the  matter  which  is  expectorated  be- 
comes more  viscid  and  opaque,  and  now  assumes 
a  "Teenish  colour  and  purulent  appearance,  bein? 
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on  manj  occasions  streaked  with  blood.  In  some. 
cases,  a  more  severe  degree  of  hemoptysis  attends, 
and  the  patient  spits  up  a  considerable  quantity  of 
florid,  frothy  blood.  The  breathing  at  length' be- 
comes more  difficult,  and  the  emaciation  ana  weak- 
ness go  on  increasing.  With  these,  the  person 
begins  to  he  sensible  of  pain  in  some  part  of  the 
thorax,  which,  however,  is  usually  felt  at  first 
under  the  sternum,  particularly  on  coughing.  At 
a  more  advanced  period  of  the  disease,  a  pain  is 
sometimes  felt  on  one  side,  and  at  times  prevails 
in  so  high  a  degree,  as  to  prevent  the  person  from 
lying  easily  on  that  side ;  but  it  more  frequently 
happens,  that  it  is  felt  only  on  making  a  lull  in- 
spiration, or  coughing.  Even  where  no  pain  is 
felt,  it  often  happens  that  those  who  labour  under 
phthisis  cannot  lie  easily  on  one  or  other  of  their 
sides,  without  a  fit  of  coughing  being  excited,  or 
the  difficulty  of  breathing  being  much  increased. 
At  the  first  commencement  o;  the  disease,  the 
pulse  is  often  natural,  or  perhaps  is  soft,  small,  and 
a  little  quicker  than  usual ;  but  when  the  symp- 
toms which  have  been  enumerated  have  subsisted 
lor  any  length  of  time,  it  then  becomes  full,  hard, 
and  frequent.  At  the  same  time  the  face  flushes, 
particularly  after  eating,  the  palms  of  the  hands 
and  soles  of  the  feet  are  affected  with  burning 
heat  ;  the  respiration  is  difficult  and  laborious  ; 
evening  exacerbations  become  obvious,  and,  by 
degrees,  the  fever  assumes  the  hectic  form.  This 
species  of  fever  is  evidently  of  the  remittent  kind, 
and  has  exacerbations  twice  every  day.  The  first 
occurs  usually  about  noon,  and  a  slight  remission 
ensues  about  five  in  the  afternoon.  This  last  is, 
however,  soon  succeeded  by  another  exacerbation, 
which  increases  gradually  until  after  midnight ; 
but  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  a  remission 
takes  place,  and  this  becomes  more  apparent  as 
the. morning  advances.  During  the  exacerbations 
the  patient  is  very  sensible  to  any  coolness  of  the 
air,  and  often  complains  of  a  sense  of  cold  when 
his  skin  is,  at  the  same  time,  pretercaturally  warm. 
Of  these  exacerbations,  that  of  the  evening  is  by 
far  the  most  considerable.  From  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  hectic  symptoms,  the  urine  is  high 
coloured,  and  deposites  a  copious  branny  red  sedi- 
ment. The  appetite,  however,  is  not  greatly  im- 
paired, the  tongue  appears  clean,  the  mouth  is 
usually  moist,  and  the  thirst  is  inconsiderable.  As 
the  disease  advances,  the  fauces  put  on  rather  an 
inflamed  appearance,  and  are  beset  with  aphtha;, 
and  the  red  vessels  of  the  tunica  adnata  become  of 
a  pearly  white.  During  the  exacerbations,  a  florid 
circumscribed  redness  appears  on  each  cheek  ;  but 
at  other  times  the  face  is  pale,  and  the  counte- 
nance somewhat  dejected.  At  the  commencement 
(if  hectic  fever,  the  belly  is  usually  costive;  but 
i,i  the  more  advanced  stages  of  it,  a  diarrha-a 
often  comes  on,  and  this  continues  to  recur  fre- 
quently during  the  remainder  of  the  disease  ;  col- 
liquative sweats  likewise  break  out,  and  these  al- 
ternate with  each  other,  and  induce  vast  debility. 
In  the  last  stage  of  the  disease  the  emaciation  is 
so  great,  that  the  patient  has  the  appearance  of  a 
walking  skeleton  ;  his  countenance  is  altered,  his 
cheeks  are  prominent,  his  eyes  look  hollow  and 
languid,  his  hair  falls  off,  his  nails  are  of  a  livid 
colour,  and  much  incurvated,  and  his  feet  are  af- 
fected with  cedematous  swellings.  To  the  end  of 
the  disease  the  senses  remain  entire,  and  the  mind 
is  confident  and  full  of  hope.  It  is,  indeed,  a  hap- 
py circumstance  attendant  on  phthisis,  that  those 
who  labour  under  it  are  seldom  apprehensive  or 
aware  of  any  danger  ;  and  it  is  no  uncommon  oc- 
currence to  meet  with  persons  labouring  under  its 
most  advanced  stage,  flattering  themselves  with  a 
soerdy  recovew.  and  forming  distant  projects  un- 
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der  thai  vain  hope.  Some  days  before  deatii  tin 
extremities  become  cold.  In  some  rases  a  deli- 
rium precedes  that  event,  and  continues  until  lift- 
is  extinguished. 

As  an  expectoration  of  mucus  from  the  lungs 
may  possibly  be  mistaken  for  purulent  matter,  and 
may  thereby  give  us  reason  to  suspect  that  the  pa- 
tient labours  under  a  confirmed  phthisis,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  point  out  a  sure  criterion,  by 
which  we  shall  always  be  able  to  distinguish  the 
one  from  the  other.  The  medical  world  are  in- 
debted to  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Darwin  for  the  dis- 
covery, who  has  directed  the  experiment  to  be 
made  in  the  following  manner  : 

Let  the  expectorated  matter  be  dissolved  in  vit- 
riolic acid,  and  in  caustic  lixivium,  and  add  pure 
water  to  both  solutions.  If  there  is  a  fair  preci- 
pitation in  each,  it  is  a  certain  sign  of  the  presence 
of  pus  ;  but  if  there  is  not  a  precipitate  in  either, 
it  is  certainly  mucus. 

Sir  Everard  Home,  in  his  dissertation  on  the 
properties  of  pus,  informs  us  of  a  curious  but  not 
a  decisive  mode  of  distinguishing  accurately  be- 
tween pus  and  animal  mucus.  The  property,  ho 
observes,  which  characterises  pus,  and  distinguish- 
es it  from  most  other  substances,  is,  its  beinp; 
composed  of  globules,  which  are  visible  when 
viewed  through  a  microscope  ;  whereas  animal 
mucus,  and  all  chemical  combinations  of  animal 
substances  appear  in  the  microscope  to  be  made 
up  of  flakes.  This  property  was  first  noticed  by 
the  late  Mr.  John  Hunter. 

Pulmonary  consumption  is  in  every  case  to  be 
considered  as  attended  with  much  danger  ;  but  it 
is  more  so  when  it  proceeds  from  tubercles,  than 
when  it  arises  in  consequence  either  of  haemopty- 
sis, or  pneumonic  suppuration.  In  the  last  in- 
stance, the  risk  will  be  greater  where  the  abscess 
breaks  inwardly,  and  gives  rise  to  empyema,  than 
when  its  contents  are  discharged  by  the  mouth. 
Even  cases  of  this  nature  have,  however,  been 
known  to  terminate  in  immediate  death.  TV 
impending  danger  is  generally  to  be  judged  of, 
however,  by  the  hectic  symptoms  ;  but  more  par- 
ticularly by  the  feetor  of  the  expectoration,  the 
degree  of  emaciation  and  debility,  the  colliquative 
sweats,  and  the  diarrhoea.  The  disease  has,  in 
many  cases,  been  found  to  be  considerably  retard- 
ed in  its  progress  by  pregnancy :  and  in  a  few 
has  been  alleviated  by  an  attack  of  mania. 

The  morbid  appearance  most  frequently  to  br 
met  with  on  the  dissection  of  those  who  die  of 
phthisis,  is  the  existence  of  tubercles  in  the  cellu- 
lar substance  of  the  lungs.  These  are  small  tu- 
mours which  have  the  appearance  of  indurated 
glands,  are  of  different  sizes,  and  are  often  found 
in  clusters.  Their  firmness  is  usually  in  propor- 
tion to  their  size,  and  when  laid  open  in  this  state 
they  are  of  a  white  colour,  and  of  a  consistence 
nearly  approaching  to  cartilage.  Although  indo- 
lent at  first,  they  at  length  become  inflamed,  and 
lastly  form  little  abscesses  or  vomica?,  which 
breaking  and  pouring  their  contents  into  the 
bronchia  give  rise  to  a  purulent  expectoration,  and 
thus  lay  the  foundation  of  phthisis.  Such  tuber- 
cles or  vomica?  are  most  usually  situated  at  the 
upper  and  back  part  of  the  lungs  ;  but  in  some  in- 
stances they  occupy  the  outer  part,  and  then  ad- 
hesionsato  the  pleura  are  often  formed. 

When  the  disease  is  partial,  only  about  a  fourth 
of  the  upper  and  posterior  part  of  the  lungs  is  usu- 
ally found  diseased ;  but  in  some  cases  life  has 
been  protracted  till  not  one-twentieth  part  of  them 
appeared,  on  dissection,  fit  for  performing  their 
function.  A  singular  observation,  confirmed  by 
the  morbid  colections  of  anatomists,  is.  that  the 
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left  iobc  is  much  oftener  affected  than  the  light . 
The  indications  are, 

I.  To  moderate  inflammatory  action. 

i.  To  support  the  strength,  and  promote  the 
healing  of  ulcer*  in  the  lung-. 

3.  To  palliate  urgent  symptoms. 

The  first  object  may  require  occasional  small 
bleedings,  where  the  strength  will  permit,  in  the 
early  period  of  the  disease  ;  but  in  the  scrophulous 
this  measure  is  scarcely  admissible.  Local  pain 
will  more  frequently  lead  to  the  use  of  cupping, 
with  or  without  the  scarificator,  leeches,  blisters, 
and  other  modes  of  deriving  the  nervous  energy, 
as  well  as  blood,  from  the  seat  of  the  disease. 
The  bowels  must  be  kept  soluble  by  gentle  laxa- 
tives, as  cassia,  manna,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  &c. : 
and  diaphoresis  promoted  by  saline  medicines,  or 
the  pulvis  ipecacuanhas  compositus.  The  occa- 
sional use  of  an  emetic  may  benefit  the  patient  by 
promoting  the  function  of  the  skin,  and  expecto- 
ration, espeaially  where  there  is  a  wheezing  res- 
piration. The  inhalation  of  steam,  impregnated, 
perhaps,  with  hemlock,  or  aether,  may  be  useful 
as  soothing  the  lungs,  and  facilitating  expectora- 
tion. Certain  sedative  remedies,  particularly  di- 
gitalis, and  hemlock,  have  been  much  employed  in 
this  disease  ;  and  in  so  far  as  they  moderate  the 
circulation,  and  relieve  pain,  they  are  clearly  be- 
neficial :  but  too  much  reliance  must  not  be  placed 
upon  them.  Certain  sedative  gases  have  been  also 
proposed  to  be  respired  by  the  patient,  as  hydro- 
gen, &c.  but  their  utility  is  very  questionable. 
Among  the  tonic  medicines  the  mineral  acids  arc, 
perhaps,  the  most  generally  useful ;  however, 
inyrrh  and  chalybeates,  in  moderate  doses,  often 
answer  a  good  purpose.  But  a  great  deal  will  de- 
pend on  a  due  regulation  of  the  diet,  which  should 
be  of  a  nutritious  kind,  but  not  heating,  or  difficult 
of  digestion  :  milk,  especially  that  of  the  ass  ;  fa- 
rinaceous vegetables  ;  acescent  fruits  ;  the  differ- 
ent kinds  ot  shell-fish ;  the  lichen  islandicus, 
boiled  with  milk,  &c.  are  of  this  description. 
Some  mode  of  gestation  regularly  employed,  par- 
ticularly sailing  ;  warm  clothing  ;  removal  to  a 
warm  climate,  or  to  a  pure  and  mild  air  in  this, 
may  materially  concur  in  arresting  the  progress 
of  the  disease,  in  its  incipient  stage.  With  regard 
to  urgent  symptoms  requiring  palliation,  the  cough 
may  be  allayed  by  demulcents,  but  especially  mild 
opiates  swallowed  slowly  ;  colliquative  sweats  by 
acids,  particularly  the  mineral :  diarrhoea  by  chalk 
and  other  astringents,  but  most  effectually  by 
unall  doses  of  opium. 

Phthisis  pupill.e.     An  amaurosis. 

Piitiio'ria.  (From  <pdopa,  an  abortion.) 
.Medicines  which  promote  abortion. 

PHU.  (0oii,  or  <pcv  ;  from  phua,  Arabian.) 
The  name  of  a  plant.     See  Valeriana  pltu. 

PHYGE'THLON.  (From  0i.(„,  to  grow.) 
A  red  and  painful  tubercle  in  the  arm-pits,  neck, 
and  groins. 

PHYLACTE'RIUM.  (From  <pv\aoou>,  to 
preserve.)  An  amulet  or  preservative  against 
infection. 

PHYLLA'NTHUS.  (From  <po\\ov,  a  leaf, 
and  avOos,  a  flower  ;  because  the  flowers  in  one 
of  the  original  species,  now  a  Hylophytta,  grow 
out  of  the  leaves.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants. 
Class,  Monaicia;  Order,  Monadelphia. 

Puyllanthus  emblica.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  Indian  tree,  from  which  the  emblic 
myrobalanis  obtained. 

PH  YLLI'TIS.  (From  QvWov,  a  leaf:  so  called 
because  the  leaves  only  appear.)  See  Asplenium 
tcolopendrium. 

PHY'MA.  (From  <pva>,  to  produce.)  A  tu- 
lirrrlp  on  any  external  part  of  the  body. 
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PHYSALIS.  (From  (pvoao>,  to  inflate :  so; 
called  because  its  seed  is  contained  in  a  kind  ot 
bladder. )  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class, 
Pentandria ;  Order,  JMonogynia. 

Physalis  alkeklngi.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  winter  cherry.  Alkekengi;  Halicacabum. 
This  plant,  Physalin—foliis  geminis  integris 
acutis  caule  herbaceo,  inferni  subramosa,  ot 
Linnaeus,  is  cultivated  in  our  gardens.  The  ber- 
ries are  recommended  as  a  diuretic,  from  six  to 
twelve  for  a  dose,  in  dropsical  and  calculous  dis- 
eases. 

PHYSALITE.  Prophysalite.  A  sub-spe- 
cies of  primitive  topaz  of  Jameson.  A  greenish 
white  mineral  found  in  granite  in  Finbo,  in 
Sweden. 

PHYSCO'NIA.  (From  (pvoKwv,  a  big-bellied 
fellow.)  Hyposana  ;  Hypersarchidios.  En- 
largement of  the  abdomen.  A  genus  of  disease 
in  the  class  Cachexia,  and  order  Intumescentia, 
oi  Cullen  ;  known  by  a  tumour  occupying  chiefly 
one  part  of  the  abdomen,  increasing  slowly,  and 
neither  sonorous  nor  fluctuating.  Species  :  1 . 
Hepatica.  2.  Spletiica.  3.  Renaiis.  4.  Ute- 
rina.  5.  Ab  ovario.  6.  Mesentei  ica.  7. 
Onienlalis.     S.    Visceralis. 

PHYSE'MA.  (From  Qvoaw,  to  inflate.) 
Pfn/sesis.     A  windy  tumour. 

PH  i'SE'TER.  (Physeter,  from  <pvaao>,  to  in- 
flate :  so  named  from  its  action  of  blowing  and 
discharging  water  from  its  nostrils.)  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  whale-fish  in  the  Linnaean  system. 

Phtseter  macrocephalus.  The  sperma- 
ceti whale.  Spermaceti,  now  called  in  the  phar- 
macopoeia Cetaceum,  is  an  oily,  concrete,  crys- 
talline, semi-transparent  matter,  obtained  from 
the  cavity  of  the  cranium  ol  several  species  of 
whales,  but  principally  from  the  Physeter  macro- 
cephalus, or  spermaceti  whale.  It  was  formerly- 
very  highly  esteemed,  and  many  virtues  were 
attributed  to  it ;  but  it  is  now  chiefly  employed 
in  affections  of  the  lungs,  prima;  viae,  kidneys, 
ice .  as  a  softening  remedy,  mixed  with  mucilages. 
It  is  also  employed  by  surgeons  as  an  emollient 
in  form  of  cerates,  ointments,  &c.  See  also 
Ambergris. 

PHYSIOGNOMY.  (Physiognomia  ;  from 
<j>v$is,  nature,  and  yivwvKb),  to  know.)  The  art  of 
knowing  the  disposition  of  a  person  from  the 
countenance. 

PHYSIOLOGY.  (Physiclogia  ;  from  <pv<ri;, 
nature,  and  ^oyoi,  a  discourse.)  That  science 
which  has  for  its  object  the  knowledge  of  the 
phenomena  proper  to  living  bodies.  It  is  divided 
into  Vegetable  Physiology,  which  is  employed  in 
the  consideration  "of  vegetables  ;  into  Animal  or 
Comparative  Physiology,  which  treats  of  animals  ; 
and  into  Human  Physiology,  of  which  the  special 
object  is  man. 

PHYSIS.    Nature. 

PHYSOCE'LE.  (From  0u<ra,  wind,  and  Kqh,, 
a  tumour.)  A  species  of  hernia,  the  contents  of 
which  are  distended  with  wind. 

PHYSOCE'PHALUS.  (From  <pV(fa,  wind, 
and  k£0u/V;,  the  head.)  Emphysema  of  the  head. 
See  Pneumatosis. 

PH,YSOME'TRA.  (From  fvcaw,  to  inflate, 
and  fjrirpa,  the  womb. )  Hysterophyse.  A  windy 
swelling  of  the  uterus.  A  tympany  of  the  womb. 
A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  Cachexia,  and 
order  Intumescentue,  of  Cullen  ;  characterised 
by  a  permanent  elastic  swelling  of  the  hypogas- 
trium,  from  flatulent  distention  of  the  womb.  It 
is  a  rare  disease,  and  seldom  admits  of  a  cure. 

PHYTEU  MA.  (Phyteuma,  atis.  n.  ;  from 
(jivrtvio,  to  generate  :  so  called  from  its  great  in- 
crease nnd  crowth.A      Th^  name  of  a  genus  of 
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plants.       Class,   Pentandria;    Order,   Mono- 
gynia. 

Phyteuma  orbiculare.  Rapunculus  cor- 
nicutatus.  Horned  rampions.  By  some  supposed 
efficacious  in  the  cure  of  syphilis. 

PHYTOLA'CC A.  ( Phytolacca ;  from  jvtov, 
a  plant,  and  \aiaca,  gum  lac :  so  called  because 
it  is  of  the  colour  of  lacca.J  The  name  ol  a 
genus  of  plants.  Class,  Decandria ;  Order, 
Dccagynia. 

Phytolacca  decandria.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  Pork-physic ;  Pork-weed  ;  Poke- 
weeu  ;  Red- weed  of,  Virginia  ;  Red  night-shade  ; 
American  night-shade."  Solatium  racemosum 
nmericanum;  Solatium  magnum  virginianum 
rub-rum.  In  Virginia  and  other  parts  of  America, 
the  inhabitants  boil  the  leaves,  and  eat  them  in 
the  manner  of  spinach.  They  are  said  to  have 
an  anodyne  quality,  and  the  juice  of  the  root  is 
violently  cathartic.  The  Portuguese  had  former- 
ly a  trick  of  mixing  the  juice  of  the  berries  with 
their  red  wines,  in  order  to  give  them  a  deeper 
colour  ;  but  it  was  found  to  debase  the  flavour. 
This  was  represented  to  his  Portuguese  majesty, 
who  ordered  all  the  stems  to  be  cut  down  yearly 
before  they  produced  flowers,  thereby  to  pre- 
vent any  farther  adulteration.  This  plant  has 
been  used  as  a  cure  for  cancers,  but  to  no  purpose. 

PHYTOLOGY.  (Phytologia.  From  Qvtov, 
an  herb,  and  \oyos,  a  discourse.)  That  part 
of  the  science  of  natural  history  which  treats 
on  plants. 

PHYTOMINERA'LIS.  (From  <pVrov,  a  plant, 
and  mineralis,  a  mineral. )  A  substance  of  a  ve- 
getable and  mineral  nature ;  as  amber. 

Pl'A  MATER.  (Pia  mater,  the  natural 
mother  ;  so  called  because  it  embraces  the  brain, 
as  a  good  mother  folds  her  child.)  Localis 
membrana;  Meninx  tenuis.  A  thin  membrane, 
almost  wholly  vascular,  that  is  firmly  accreted  to 
the  convolutions  of  the  cerebrum,  cerebellum, 
medulla  oblongata,  and  medulla  spinalis.  Its  use 
appears  to  be,  to  distribute  the  vessels  to,  and  con- 
tain the  substance  of,  the  cerebrum. 

PI'CA.  (Pica,  the  magpie :  so  named  be- 
cause it  is  said  the  magpie  is  subject  to  this  affec- 
tation.)  Picatio,  Malacia;  Allotriophagia ; 
Citta;  Cissa.  Longing.  Depraved  appetite, 
with  strong  desire  for  unnatural  food.  It  is  very 
common  to  pregnant  women  and  chlorotic  girls,- 
.  and  by  some  it  is  said  to  occur  in  men  who  labour 
under  suppressed  hemorrhoids. 

PI'CEA,.  (ITinjf,  pitch.)  The  common  or 
red  fir  or  pitch-tree  is  so  termed.  The  cones, 
branches,  and  every  part  of  the  tree,  affords  the 
common  resin  called  frankincense.  See  Pmus 
abics. 

Pichu'rim.     See  Pechurim. 

PICNITE.     Pyenite.     See  Schorlite. 

PI'CRIS.  (From  mKpos,  bitter.)  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Syngenesia  ;  Or- 
der, Polygamia  aquales. 

Picris  echoides.  The  name  of  the  common 
ox-tongue.  The  leaves  are  frequently  used  as  a 
pot-herb  by  the  country  people,  who  esteem  it 
good  to  relax  the  bowels. 

PICROMEL.  (From  nmpos,  bitter,  and  pch, 
honey:  so  called  from  its  taste.)  The  charac- 
teristic principle  of  bile.  If  sulphuric  acid, 
diluted  with  five  parts  of  water,  be  mixed  with 
fresh  bile,  a  yellow  precipitate  will  fall.  Heat 
the  mixture,  then  leave  it  in  repose,  and  decant 
off  the  clear  part.  What  remains  was  formerly 
called  resin  of  bile ;  but  it  is  a  greenish  compound 
of  sulphuric  acid  and  picromel.  Edulcorate  it 
■with  water,  and  digest  with  carbonate  of  barytes. 
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The  picromel  now  liberated  will  dissolve  in  the 
water.  On  evaporating  the  solution,  it  is  obtain- 
ed in  a  solid  state.  Or  by  dissolving  the  green 
sulphate  in  alkohol,  and  digesting  the  solution 
over  carbonate  of  potassa  till  it  cease  to  redden 
litmus  paper,  we  obtain  the  picromel  combined 
with  alkohol. 

It  resembles  inspissated  bile.  Its  colour  is 
greenish-yellow;  its  taste  is  intensely  bitter  at 
first,  with  a  succeeding  impression  of  sweetness. 
It  is  not  affected  by  infusion  of  galls  ;  but  the 
salts  of  iron  and  subacetate  of  lead  precipitate  it 
from  its  aqueous  solution.  It  affords  no  ammo- 
nia by  its  destructive  distillation.  Hence  the 
absence  of  azote  is  inferred,  and  the  peculiarity  of 
picromel. 

PICROTOXIA.  Picrotoxine.  The  poisonous 
principle  of  the  coccus  indicus.  See  Menixprr- 
mum  cocculus. 

PICTO'NIUS.  (From  the  Pictones,  who 
were  subject  to  this  disease.)  Applied  to  a  spe- 
cies of  colic.  It  should  be  rather  called  colica 
pictorum,  the  painter's  colic,  because,  from  their 
use  of  lead,  they  are  much  afflicted  with  it. 

Pie'strum.  (From  tru^ui,  to  press.)  An 
instrument  to  compress  the  head  of  a  dead  foetus, 
for  its  more  easy  extraction  from  the  womb. 

Pig-nut.  The  bulbous  root  of  the  Bunium 
bulbocastanum,  of  Linmcus :  so  called  because 
pigs  are  very  fond  of  them,  and  will  dig  with 
their  snouts  to  some  depth  for  them.  Sec  Bunium 
bulbocastanum. 

PIGME'NTUM.  (From  pingo,  to  paint.) 
Pigment.  This  name  is  given  by  anatomists  to  a 
mucous  substance  found  in  the  eye,  which  is  of 
two  kinds.  The  pigment  of  the  iris  is  that  which 
covers  the  anterior  and  posterior  surface  of  the 
iris,  and  gives  the  beautiful  variety  of  colour  in 
the  eyes.  The  pigment  of  the  choroid  membrane 
is  a  black  or  brownish  mucus,  which  covers  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  choroid  membrane,  conti- 
guous to  the  retina  and  the  interior  surface  of  the 
ciliary  processes. 

Pi'la  hystricis.     The  bezoar  hystricis. 

Pila  marina.  A  species  of  alcyonium  found 
on  sea-coasts  amongst  wrack.  It  is  said  to  kill 
worms,  and,  when  calcined,  to  be  useful  in  scro- 
phula. 

PILE.     See  Hamorrhois. 

PILE-WORT.     See  Ranunculus  ficaria. 

PILEUS.  (Pileus,  a  hat.)  That  part  of  a 
gyranosperm  fungus  or  mushroom,  which  forms 
the  upper  round  part  or  head  ;  as  in  Boletus,  and 
Agaricus. 

Pi'li  congeniti.  The  hair  of  the  head,  eye- 
brows, and  eye-lids,  are  so  termed,  because  they 
grow  in  utero. 

Pi'li  postgeniti.  The  hair  which  growi 
from  the  surface  of  the  body  after  birth  is  so 
termed,  in  contradiction  to  that  which  appears 
before  birth ;  as  the  hair  of  the  head,  eye-brows, 
and  eye-lids. 

PILOSE'LLA.  (From  pilun,  hair  ;  because 
its  leaves  are  hairy.)      See  Hieracium  pilocella. 

Pill,  aloetic,  with  myrrh.  See  Pilula  aloes 
cum  myrrha. 

Pill,  compound  aloetic.  See  Pilula  aloes 
composite. 

Pill,  compound  calomel.  See  Pilula  hydrar- 
gyri  submuriatis  composite. 

Pill,  compound  galbanum.  See  Pilula:  gal- 
bani  composites. 

Pill,  compound  gamboge.  See  Pilula  cam- 
bogia  composite. 

Pill,  compound  tquill.  See  Pilulte  scillff 
composite. 
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Pill  of  iron  with  myrrh.  See  Pilula  fern 
romposita. 

Pill,  mercurial.     See  Pilules  hydrargyri. 

Pill,  soap,  with  opium.  See  Pilula  saponis 
rum  opio. 

PILOSUS.  Hairy.  Applied  \o  the  stems, 
leaves,  and  receptacles  of  plants,  as  that  of  the 
Cerastium  alpinum ;  and  to  the  nectary  of  the 
Parnassus  palustris,  which  is  in  form  of  five 
hairy  fascules  at  the  base  of  the  stamina.  The 
receptacle  of  the  Carthamus  tinctorius. 

PI'LULA..  (Pilula,  ee.  f.  ;  diminutive  ofpila.) 
A  pill.  A  small  round  form  of  medicine,  the  size 
of  a  pea.  The  consistence  of  pills  is  best  pre- 
served by  keeping  the  mass  in  bladders,  and  oc- 
casionally moistening  it.  In  the  direction  of 
masses  to  be  thus  divided,  the  proper  consistence 
is  to  be  looked  for  at  first,  as  weil  as  its  preserva- 
tion afterwards  ;  for  if  the  mass  then  become  hard 
and  dry,  it  is  unfit  for  that  division  for  which  it 
was  originally  intended  ;  and  this  is  in  many  in- 
stances such  an  objection  to  the  form,  that  it  is 
doubtful  whether,  for  the  purposes  of  the  pharma- 
copoeia, the  greater  number  of  articles  had  not 
better  be  kept  in  powder,  and  their  application  to 
the  formation  of  pills,  left  to  extemporaneous  di- 
rection. 

Pilule  aloes  composit^e.  Compound 
aloetic  pills.  Take  of  extract  of  spike-aloe, 
powdered,  an  ounce  ;  extract  of  gentian,  halt  an 
ounce;  oil  of  caraway,  forty  minims;  simple 
syrup,  as  much  as  is  sufficient.  Beat  them  to- 
gether, until  they  form  an  uniform  mass.  From 
fifteen  to  twenty-five  grains  prove  moderately 
purgative  and  stomachic. 

PlLULE    ALOES    CCM    MTRRHA.      Aloetic  pills 

with  myrrh.  Take  of  extract  of  spike-aloe,  two 
ounces  ;  saffron,  myrrh,  of  each  an  ounce  :  simple 
syrup,  as  much  as  is  sufficient.  Powder  the  aloes 
and  myrrh  separately  ;  then  beat  them  all  togeth- 
er until  they  form  an  uniform  mass.  From  ten 
grains  to  a  scruple  of  this  pill,  substituted  for  the 
pilula  Rufi,  prove  stomachic  and  laxative,  and 
are  calculated  for  delicate  females,  especially 
where  there  is  uterine  obstruction. 

Pilule  ammoniareti  cupri.  An  excellent 
tonic  and  diuretic  pill,  which  may  be  given  with 
advantage  in  dropsical  diseases,  where  tonics  and 
diuretics  are  indicated. 

Pilule  cambogie  composite:.  Compound 
gamboge  pills.  Take  of  gamboge  powdered,  ex- 
tract of  spike-aloe,  powdered,  compound  cinna- 
mon powder,  of  each  a  drachm  ;  soap,  two 
drachms.  Mix  the  powders  together  :  then  hav- 
ing added  the  soap,  beat  the  whole  together  until 
they  are  thoroughly  incorporated.  These  pills 
*re  now  first  introduced  in  the  London  Pharmaco- 
poeia, as  forming  a  more  active  purgative  pill  than 
the  pil.  aloe's  cum  myrrha,  and  in  this  way  sup- 
plying an  article  very  commonly  necessary  in 
practice.  The  dose  is  from  ten  grains  to  a  scru- 
ple. 

Pilule  ferri  composite.  Compound  iron 
pills.  Pills  of  iron  and  myrrh.  Take  of  myrrh, 
powdered,  two  drachms  ;  subcarbonate  of  soda, 
sulphate  of  iron,  sugar,  of  each  a  drachm.  Rub 
the  myrrh  with  the  subcarbonate  of  soda  ;  add  the 
sulphate  of  iron,  and  rub  them  again  ;  then  beat 
the  whole  together  until  they  are  thoroughly  in- 
corporated. These  pills  answer  the  same  pur- 
pose as  the  mistura  ferri  composita.  The  dose  is 
from  ten  grains  to  one  scruple. 

Pilule  galbani  composite.  Compound 
galbanum  pills.  Formerly  called  pilula  gum- 
mosa. Take  of  galhanum  gum  resin,  an  ounce; 
myrrh,  sagapenum,  of  each  an  ounce  and  half; 
assafoetida  gum  resin,  half  an  ounce  ;  simple  syrup, 
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as  much  &s  is  sufficient.  Beat  them  together  until 
they  form  an  uniform  mass.  A  stimulating  an- 
tispasmodic and  emmenagogue.  From  hall  a 
scruple  to  half  a  drachm  may  be  given  three  times 
a  day  in  nervous  disorders  of  the  stomach  and  in- 
testines, in  hysterical  affections  and  hypochon- 
driasis. 

Pilule  hydrargyri.  Mercurial  pills. 
Often  from  its  colour  called  the  blue  pill.  Take 
of  purified  mercury,  two  drachms  ;  confection  of 
red  roses,  three  drachms  ;  liquorice-root,  pow- 
dered, a  drachm.  Rub  the  mercury  with  the 
confection,  until  the  globules  disappear  ;  then  add 
the  liquorice-root,  and  beat  the  whole  together, 
until  they  are  thoroughly  incorporated.  An  al- 
terative and  anti-venereal  pill,  which  mostly  act* 
on  the  bowels  if  given  insufficient  quantity  to  at- 
tempt the  removal  of  the  venereal  disease,  and 
therefore  requires  the  addition  of  opium.  The 
dose  is  from  five  grains  to  a  scruple.  Three 
grains  of  the  mass  contain  one  of  mercury.  Join- 
ed with  the  squill  pill,  it  forms  an  excellent  ex- 
pectorant and  alterative,  calculated  to  assist  the 
removal  of  dropsical  diseases  of  the  chest,  and 
asthmas  attended  with  visceral  obstruction. 

PlLULE  HYDRARGYRI  SUBMURIATIS  COMPOSI- 
TE. Compound  pills  of  submur iate  of  mercury. 
Take  of  submuriate  of  mercury,  precipitated  sul- 
phuret  of  antimony,  of  each  a  drachm  :  guaiacum 
resin,  powdered,  two  drachms.  Rub  the  submu- 
riate of  mercury,  first  with  the  precipitated  sul- 
phuret  of  antimony,  then  with  the  guaiacum  resin, 
and  add  as  much  acacia  mucilage  as  may  be  re- 
quisite to  give  the  mass  a  proper  consistence. 
This  is  intended  as  a  substitute  for  the  famed 
Plummer's  pill.  It  is  exhibited  as  an  alternative 
in  a  variety  of  diseases,  especially  cutaneous  erup- 
tions, pains  of  the  venereal  or  rheumatic  kind, 
cancerous  and  schirrous  affections,  and  chronic 
ophthalmia.  The  dose  is  from  five  to  ten  grains. 
In  about  five  grains  of  the  mass  there  is  one  grain 
of  the  submuriate  of  mercury. 

Pilule  saponis  cum  opio.  Pills  of  soap 
and  opium.  Formerly  called  pilula?  saponacece. 
Take  of  hard  opium  powdered,  half  an  ounce  ; 
hard  soap,  two  ounces.  Beat  them  together  until 
they  are  thoroughly  incorporated.  The  dose  is 
from  three  to  ten  grains.  Five  grains  of  the  mass 
contain  one  of  opium. 

Pilule  scille  composite.  Compound 
squill  pills.  Take  of  squill  root  fresh  dried  and 
powdered,  a  drachm ;  ginger-root,  powdered, 
hard  soap,  of  each  three  drachms  ;  ammoniac urn, 
powdered,  two  drachms.  Mix  the  powders  to- 
gether :  then  beat  them  with  the  soap,  adding  as 
much  simple  syrup  as  may  be  sufficient  to  give  a 
proper  consistence.  An  attenuant,  expectorant, 
and  diuretic  pill,  mostly  administered  in  the  cure 
of  asthma  and  dropsy.  The  dose  is  from  ten 
grains  to  a  scruple. 

PI'LUS.     (mXos,  wool  carded.) 

1.  In  anatomy  the  short  hair  which  is  found  all 
over  the  body.     See  Capilius. 

2.  In  botany,  a  hair :  which,  according  to  Lin- 
naeus, is  an  excretory  duct  of  a  bristle-like  form. 
They  are  fine,  slender,  cylindrical,  flexible  bo- 
dies, found  on  the  surfaces  of  the  herbaceous  parts 
of  plants.  Some  of  them  are  the  excretory  ducts 
of  glands,  but  many  of  them  are  not;  and  it  is- 
not  easy  to  conceive  any  satisfactory  opinion  of 
their  use  to  the  plant. 

When  placed  under  the  microscope  they  ap- 
pear to  be  membraneous  tubes,  articulated  in  the 
majority  of  instances,  often  punctured,  and  in 
some  plants,  as  the  Borago  laxiflora,  covered 
with  warts.  They  are  either  simple  or  undivided, 
compound  or  branched. 
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1.  Piti  simjdices,  the  most  common  twin  ol  the 
simple  hair  is  that  ol'  a  jointed  thread,  generally 
too  flexible  to  support  itself,  and  thus  most  com- 
monly found  bent  and  waved.  According  to  its 
degree  of  firmness,  its  quantity,  and  the  mode  of 
its  application  to  the  surfaces  of  stems  and  leaves, 
it  constitutes  the  characteristic  of  surfaces  :  thus, 
the  surface  is  termed  pilosus,  or  hairy,  when  the 
hairs  arc  few  andscaltered,  but  conspicuous,  as  in 
Hieracium  pilocella  ; — lanatus,  woolly,  when 
they  are  complicated,  but  nevertheless  the  tingle 
hairs  are  distinguishable,  as  in  Verbascuni ; — to- 
mentosus,  shaggy,  when  they  are  so  thickly  mat- 
ted that  the  individual  hairs  cannot  be  distinguish- 
ed, and  when  the  position  of  the  hair  is  nearly 
parallel  with  the  disk,  being  at  the  same  time 
straight,  or  very  slightly  curved,  and  thick  al- 
though uumatted:  it  constitutes  vhe  siiky  surface, 
as  is  seen  on  the  leaves  of  Potentilla  anscrina, 
and  Achemiila  alpina.  In  some  instances  the 
simple  hair  is  firm  enough  to  support  itself  erect  ; 
in  which  case  it  is  usually  awl-shaped,  and  the 
articulations  are  shorter  towards  the  base,  as  in 
Bryonia  alba.  It  does  not  always,  however,  termi- 
nate in  a  point,  but  sometimes  in  a  small  knob,  as 
in  the  newly-evolved  succulent  shoots  of  ligneous 
plants,  Belladonna,  &c.  In  some  instances  also, 
as  on  the  under  disk  of  the  leaves  of  the  Symphy- 
tum officinale,  the  simple  hair  is  hooked  towards 
its  apex ;  which  occasions  the  velvety  feeling 
when  the  finger  is  passed  over  the  surface  of  these 
leaves,  the  convex  part  of  the  curve  of  the  hair 
being  that  only  which  comes  in  contact  with  the 
finger.  Another  variety  of  the  simple  hair  is  that 
which  has  given  rise  to  the  term  glanduloso-cil- 
iata  :  it  is  a  slender  hollow  thread,  supporting  a 
small,  cup-shaped,  glandular  body,  and  is  rather 
to  be  regarded  as  a  stipate  gland. 

2.  Piti  compositi,  are  either,  plumosus,  feath- 
ery, which  is  a  simple  hair  with  other  hairs  at- 
tached to  it  laterally,  as  in  Hieracium  undulatum  ; 
or  it  is  ramosus,  branched,  that  is,  lateral  hairs 
are  iven  off  from  common  stalks,  as  on  the  pc- 
tiole^of  the  gooseberry  leaf,  or  it  consists  of  an 
erect  firm  stem,  from  the  summit  of  which  small- 
er hairs  diverge  in  every  direction,  as  in  Marru- 
bium  peregrinum ;  or  it  is  sidlatus,  star-like, 
being  composed  of  a  number  of  simple  diverging 

aped  hairs,  springing  from  a  common  cen- 
tre which  is  a  small  knob  sunk  in  the  cutis,  as  on 
the  leaves  of  marsh  mallow.  Some  authors  have 
applied  the  term  ramentu  to  small,  flat,  or  strop- 
like hairs  which  are  found  on  the  leaves  of  some 
of  the  genus  Begonia. — Thomson.     See  Pubes- 
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PIMELITE.  A  variety  of  steatite  found  at 
Kosemutz,  in  Silesia. 

PIME'NTA.  (From  Pimienta,  the  Spanish 
fir. )     Pepper.     See  Myrtus  pimenta. 

Pime'nto.     See  Myrtus  pimenta. 

PIMPERNEL.     See  Anagallis  arvensis. 

Pimpernel,  water.  See  Veronica  becca- 
bunga. 

PIMPINE'LLA.  (Quasi  bipinella,  or  bipe- 
nula;  from  the  double  pennate  order  of  its  leaves.) 
1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnsean 
system.  Class,  Pcntandria ;  Order,  Digynia. 
Piinpinella.  , 

x.  The  pharmacopecial  name  of  the  Pimpinella 
alba  and  magna. 

Pimpinella  alba.  A  variety  ol  the  pimpi- 
nella magna,  the  root  of  which  is  indifferently 
used  with  that  of  the  greater  pimpinell.  The 
nimpinella  saxifraga  was  also  so  called. 

Pimpinella  anisum.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  anise  plant.  Anisum ;  Anisum  vulgare. 
Pimpinella— fohis  radicalibus  trifidia  incisis, 
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of  Linnaius.  A  native  of  Egypt.  Anise  seeds 
have  an  aromatic  smell,  and  a  pleasant,  warm, 
and  sweetish  taste.  An  essential  oil  and  distilled 
water  are  prepared  for  them,  which  are  employed 
in  flatulencies  and  gripes,  to  which  children  arc 
more  especially  subject ;  also  in  weakness  of  the 
stomach,  diarrhoeas,  and  loss  of  tone  in  the  prinnc 
viae. 

Pimpinella  italica.  The  root  which  bears 
this  name  in  some  pharmacopoeias  is  now  fallen 
into  disuse.     Sec  Sanguisorba  officinalis. 

Pimpinella  magna.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  greater  pimpinella.  Pimpinella  nigra. 
The  root  of  this  plant  has  been  lately  extolled 
in  the  cure  of  erysipelatous  ulcerations,  tinea 
capitis,  rheumatism,  and  other  diseases. 

Pimpinella    nigra.  See      Pimpinella 

magna. 

Pimpinella  nostras.     See  Pimpinella. 

Pimpinella  saxifraga.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  Burnet  saxifrage.  Tragoselinum. 
Several  species  of  pimpinella  were  formerly  used 
officinally  ;  but  the  roots  which  obtain  a  place 
in  the  Materia  Medica  of  the  Edinburgh  Phar- 
macopoeias, are  those  of  this  species  of  saxifrage, 
the  Pimpinella— foliis  pinnatis,  foliolis  radica- 
libus subrotundis,  ummis  lineanlms,  of  Linmeus. 
They  have  an  unpleasant  smell ;  and  a  hot,  puH- 
gent,  bitterish  taste  :  they  are  recommended  by 
several  writers  as  a  stomachic  :  in  the  way  of 
gargle,  they  have  been  employed  for  dissolving 
viscid  mucus,  and  to  stimulate  the  tongue  when 
that  organ  becomes  paralytic. 

Pinaste'llum.  (From  pinus,  the  pine-tree  : 
so  called  because  its  leaves  resemble  those  of 
the  pine-tree.)  Hog's  fennel.  See  Peucedanum 
silans. 

Pi'nea.     See  Pinus  pinea. 

PINEAL.  (Pinealis ;  from  pinea,  a  pine- 
apple, from  its  supposed  resemblance  to  that 
fruit. )     Formed  like  the  fruit  of  the  pine. 

Pineal  gland.  Glandula  pinealis  ;  Cona- 
rium.  A  small  heart-like  substance,  about  the 
size  of  a  pea,  situated  immediately  over  the  cor- 
pora quadrigemina,  and  hanging  from  the  thalami 
nervorum  opticorum  by  two  crura  or  peduncles. 
Its  use  is  not  known.  It  wa9  formerly  supposed 
to  he  the  seat  of  the  soul. 

PINE-APPLE.     See  Bromelia  ananus. 

Pine-thistle.     See  Atrectylis  gummifera. 

Pi'neus  purgans.     See  Jatropha  curcas. 

PINGUE'DO.  (From  pinguis,  fat.)  Fat. 
See  Fat. 

PINGUECULA.  (From  pinguis,  fat:  so 
called  because  its  leaves  are  fat  to  the  touch.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  IHandria ; 
Order,  Monogynia. 

Pinguicula  vulgaris.  Sanicula  montana ; 
Sanicula  eboracensis  ;  Viola  palustris  ;  I.ipa- 
ris  ;  Cucullata;  Dodecatheon ;  Plinii.  But- 
terwort.  Yorkshire  saniclc.  The  remarkable 
unctuosity  of  this  plant  has  caused  it  to  be  applied 
to  chaps,  and  as  a  pomatum  to  the  hair.  Decoc- 
tions of  the  leaves  in  broths  are  used  by  the  com- 
mon people  in  Wales  as  a  cathartic. 

Pinho'nes  indici.     See  Jatropha  curcas. 

PINITE.  Micarelle  of  Kirwan.  A  blackish 
green  mineral,  consisting  of  silica,  alumina,  aud 
oxide  of  iron,  found  in  the  granite  of  St.  Mi- 
chael's Mount,  Cornwall,  and  in  porphyry  in 
Scotland. 

PINK,  INDIAN.    See  Spigelia. 

PINNA.  (Wwa,  a  wing.)  1.  The  name  of 
the  lateral  and  inferior  part  of  the  nose,  and  the 
broad  part  of  the  ear. 

2.  The  leaflet  of  a  pinnate  leaf.     See  Leaf. 

Pinna'culum.     (Dim.    of    pinna,   a  wing.) 
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v  pinnacle.  A  name  of  the  uvula  hum  its 
shape. 

PINNATIFIDUS.  Pinnatifid :  applied  to 
leaves  which  are  cut  transversely  into  several  ob- 
long parallel  segments  ;  as  in  Ipomosis,  and  My- 
riophyllum  verticillatum. 

PINNATLS.  Applied  to  a  leaf  which  litis 
several  leaflets  proceeding  laterally  from  one 
stalk,  and  imitates  a  piunatilid  leaf.  Of  this 
there  are  several  kinds : 

1.  Folium  pinnatum  cum  impart,  with  an  odd 
or  terminal  leaflet ;  as  in  roses. 

2.  F.  p.  ci  rosum,  with  a  tendril,  when  furnish- 
ed with  a  tendril  instead  of  the  odd  leaflet ;  as  in 
the  pea  and  vetch  tribe. 

3.  F.  abrupte  pinnatum,  abruptly,  without 
either  a  terminal  leaflet  or  a  tendril ;  as  in  the 
£enus  Mimosa. 

4.  F.  opposite  pinnatum,  oppositely,  when  the 
leaflets  are  opposite  or  in  pairs  ;  as  in  saintfoin, 
roses,  and  sium  angustifolium. 

5.  /'.  alternatim  pinnatum,  alternately,  when 
they  arc  alternate  ;  as  in  Viscia  dumetorum. 

6.  F.  interrupti  pinnatum,  interruptedly, 
when  the  principal  leaflets  arc  ranged  alternately 
v.-ith  an  intermediate  series  of  smaller  ones ;  as 
in  Spinea  filipendula  and  ulroaria. 

7.  F.  articulate  pinnatum,  jointedly,  with  ap- 
parent joints  in  the  common  foot-stalk  ;  as  in. 
Weinmannia  pinnata. 

8.  F.  decursivi  pinnatum,  decurrently,  when 
1he  leaflets  are  decurrcnt ;  as  in  Eryngium  cam- 
pestre. 

9.  F.  lyrato  pinnatum,  in  a  lyrate  manner, 
having  the  terminal  leaflet  largest,  and  the  rest 
gradually  smaller  as  they  approach  the  base  ;  as 
in  Erysimum  prtecox :  and  with  intermediate 
smaller  leaflets  ;  as  in  Geum  rivale,  and  the  com- 
mon turnip. 

10.  F.  verticillato  pinnatum,  in  a  whirled 
manner,  the  leaflets  cut  into  five  divaricated  seg- 
ments, embracing  the  footstalk  ;  as  in  Sium  ver- 
ticillatum. 

PINNULA.  The  leaflet  of  bi  and  tripinnate 
leaves. 

PI'NUS.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Jlonacia  ;  Order, 
.Vonadelphia.     The  pine-tree. 

Pinds  abies.  Elate  ;  Theleia.  The  Norway 
spruce  fir,  which  affords  the  Burgundy  pitch  and 
common  frankincense. 

1.  Pix  arida.  Formerly  called  Pix  burgun- 
f/ira,  from  the  place  it  was  made  at.  The  pre- 
pared resin  of  the  Pinus  abies — foliis  solitariis, 
subtetragonis  acutiusculis  t/istichis,  ramis  in- 
fra nudis  conis  cylindraceis,  of  Linnaeus.  It  is 
of  a  solid  consistence,  yet  somewhat  soft,  of  a 
reddish  brown  colour,  and  not  disagreeable  smell. 
It  is  used  externally  as  a  stimulant  in  form  of 
plaster  in  catarrh,  pertussis,  and  dyspnoea. 

2.  Abielis  retina;  Thus.  Common  frankin- 
cense. This  is  a  spontaneous  exudation,  and  is 
brought  in  small  masses,  or  tears,  chiefly  from 
Germany,  but  partly  and  purest  from  Prance. 
It  is  applicable  to  the  same  purposes  as  Burgun- 
dy pitch,  but  little  used  nt  present. 

"Pin us  Balsamea.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  trpe  which  affords  the  Canada  balsam.  Abies 
ranadensis.  The  Canada  balsam  is  one  of  the 
purest  turpentines,  procured  from  the  J'inus  bal- 
samea of  Linnanis,  and  imported  from  Canada. 
For  its  properties,  see  Turpentine. 

Pinus  cedrus.  The  wood  of  this  species, 
redar  wood,  is  very  odorous,  more  fragrant  than 
rluitof  the  fir,  and  it  possesses  similar  virtues. 

Pi>:us  ce.mbra.  This  affords  the  Carpathian 
ftrmanU}  Carpathicum.    This 
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balsam  is  obtained  both  by  wounding  the  Totalis 
branches  of  the  Pinus— foliis  quinus,  levihus  of 
Linnaeus,  and  by  boiling  them.  It  is  mostly  diluted 
with  turpentine,  and  comes  to  us  in  a  very  liquid 
and  pellucid  state,  rather  white. 

Pin  PS  i.arix.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
tree  which  gives  us  the  agaric  and  Venice  turpen- 
tine. The  larch-tree.  The  Venice  turpentine 
issues  spontaneously  through  the  bark  of  the 
Pinus— foliis  fasciculatis  rnollibus  obtusiusculis 
bracteis  extra  squamas  strobilorum  extantibus. 
Hort.  Kew.  It  is  usually  thinner  than  any  of  the 
other  sorts;  of  a  clear  whitish  or  pale  yellowish 
colour ;  a  hot,  pungent,  bitterish,  disagreeable 
taste  ;  and  a  strong  smell,  without  any  thing  of 
the  aromatic  flavour  of  the  Chian  kind.  For 
its  virtues,  see  Turpentine.  See  also  Boletus 
turicis. 

Pinus  ticea.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
silver  fir. 

Pinus  pinea.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
stone  pine-tree.  The  young  and  fresh  fruit  of 
this  plant  are  eaten  in  some  countries  in  the  same, 
manner  as  almonds  are  here,  either  alone  or 
with  sugar.  They  are  nutritive,  aperient,  and 
diuretic. 

Pinus  sylvestris.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  Scotch  fir.  Pinus— foliis  geminis  rigidis, 
conis,  ovato-conicis  longitudine  foliorum  sub- 
geminis  basi  rotundatis  of  Linnaeus,  which  affords 
the  following  officinals. 

1.  Common  turpentine  is  the  juice,  which  flow- 
out  on  the  tree  being  wounded  in  hot  weather. 
See  Turpentine. 

2.  From  this  the  oil  is  obtained  by  distillation, 
mostly  with  water,  in  which  case  yellow  resin  is 
left ;  but  if  without  addition,  the  residuum  is 
common  resin,  or  colophony.  The  oil  is  ordered 
to  be  purified  in  the  pharmacopoeia.  See  Oleum 
terebinthina  rectiftcatum. 

3.  When  the  cold  begins  to  check  the  exudation 
of  the  juice,  part  of  this  concretes  in  the  wounds  ; 
which  is  collected,  and  termed  galipot  in  Pro- 
vence, barras  in  Guienne,  sometimes  also  white: 
resin,  when  thoroughly  hardened  by  long  expo- 
sure to  the  air.     See  Resina  Jlava,  and  alba. 

4.  The  Pix  liquida,  or  tar,  is  produced  by  cut- 
ting the  wood  into  pieces,  which  are  enclosed  in 
a  large  oven  constructed  for  the  purpose.  It  is 
well  known  for  its  economical  uses.  Tar-water, 
or  water  impregnated  with  the  more  soluble  parts 
of  tar,  was  some  time  ago  a  very  fashionable  re- 
medy in  a  variety  of  complaints,  but  is  ia  the  pre- 
sent practice  fallen  into  disuse. 

5.  Common  pitch  is  tar  inspissated  ;  it  i-' 
now  termed  in  the  pharmacopoeia,  Resina  nigra. 

PI'PER.  [Tlskept  ;  from  jrarru,  to  concoct  ; 
because  by  its  heat  it  assists  digestion.)  Pepper. 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean 
system.     Class,  Diandria;  Order,  Trigynia. 

Piper  album.     See  Piper  nigrum. 

Piper  brAsilianum;  See  Capsicum  an- 
nuvm. 

Piper  calecuticum.  See  Capsicum  an- 
niivm. 

Piper  cartophyllatttm.  See  Myrtus  pi- 
mento. 

Piper  cjdhaium.     See  Piper  cnbeba. 

Piper  tucEBA.  The  plait,  the  berries  of  which 
are  called  cubebs.  Piper  caudatum  ;  Cumamus. 
Piper— foUis  oblique  ovatis,  seu  ohlongis  venr  ■ 
sis  aculis,  spira  svlitaria  p,  duneulatu  npposiii- 
folia,  fructibus  pedieellatis  of  I.inineus.  The. 
dried  berries  are  ot  an  ash-brown  colour,  gene, 
rally  wrinkled,  and  resembling  pepper,  but  fur- 
nished each  with  a  slender  stalk.  They  are  a 
warm  spice,  of  a  pleasant  smell,  and  moderately 


gtuigent  i^ie,  imported  from  Java;  and  may  be 
exhibited  in  all  cases  where  warm  spicy  medicines 
are  indicated,  but  they  are  inferior  to  pepper.  Of 
late  they  have  been  successfully  given  internally 
in  the  cure  of  venereal  gonorrhoea. 

Piper  decorticatum.    White  pepper. 

Piper  favasci.     The  clove-berry  tree. 

Piper  guineense.     See  Capsicum  annuum. 

Piper  hispanicum.     See  Capsicum  annuum. 

Piper  in  dicum.     See  Capsicum  annuum. 

Piper  jamaicen.se.     See  Myrtus  pimenta. 

Piper  longum.  Macropiper ;  Acapatli ; 
Catu-tripali;  Pimpiiim.  Long  pepper.  Piper 
—foliis  cordatis  petiolatis  scssihbusque  of  Lin- 
naeus. The  berries  or  grains  of  this  plant  are 
gathered  while  green  and  dried  in  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  when  they  change  to  a  blackish  or  dark-gray 
colour.  They  possess  precisely  the  same  qualities 
as  the  Cayenne  pepper,  only  in  a  weaker  degree. 

Piper  lusit  an  icum.  See  Capsicum  annuum. 

Piper  MURALE.     See  Sedum  acre. 

Piper  nigrum.  Melanopiper ;  Molagocodi ; 
Liada  ;  Piper  aromaticum.  Black  pepper.  This 
species  of  pepper  is  obtained  in  the  East  Indies, 
from  the  Piper— foliis  ovatis  septem-nerviis  gla- 
bris,  petiolis  simplicissimis  of  Linnaeus.  Its  vir- 
tues are  similar  to  those  of  the  other  peppers.  The 
black  and  white  pepper  are  both  obtained  from 
the  same  tree,  the  difference  depending  on  their 
preparation  and  degrees  of  maturity.  Pelletier 
has  extracted  a  new  vegetable  principle  from 
black  pepper,  in  which  the  active  part  of  the  grain 
resides,  to  which  the  name  of  piperine  is  given. 
To  obtain  it,  black  pepper  was  digested  repeated- 
ly in  alkohol,  and  the  solution  evaporated  until  a 
tatty  resinous  matter  was  left.  This,  on  being 
washed  in  warm  water,  became  of  a  good  green 
colour.  It  had  a  hot  and  burning  taste  ;  dissolved 
veadily  in  alkohol,  less  so  in  aether.  Concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  gave  it  a  fine  scarlet  colour.  The 
alkoholic  solution  after  some  days  deposited  crys- 
tals; which  were  purified  by  repeated  crystalli- 
sation in  alkohol  and  aether.  They  then  formed 
colourless  four-sided  prisms,  with  single  inclined 
terminations.  They  have  scarcely  any  taste. 
Roiling  water  dissolves  a  small  portion  ;  but  not 
cold  water.  They,  are  soluble  in  acetic  acid, 
iYom  which  combination  feather-formed  crystals 
are  obtained.  This  substance  fuses  at  212°  F. 
The  fatty  matter  left  after  extracting  the  piperine, 
is  solid  at  a  temperature  near  32°,  but  liquefies  at 
a  slight  heat.  It  has  an  extremely  bitter  and  acrid 
taste,  is  very  slightly  volatile,  tending  rather  to 
decompose  than  to  rise  in  vapour.  It  may  be  con- 
sidered as  composed  of  two  oils,  one  volatile  and 
balsamic;  the  other  more  fixed,  and  containing 
,  the  acrimony  of  the  pepper. 

PIPERINE.  The  active  principle  of  pepper. 
See  Piper  nigrum. 

Piperi'tis.  (From  piper,  pepper  :  so  called 
because  its  leaves  and  roots  are  biting  like  pepper 
to  the  taste.)  The  herb  dittany  or  lepidium  and 
peppermint. 

PIPERITUS.  (From  piper,  pepper.)  Pep- 
pered. 

PIPERITA.  The  name  of  an  order  of  plants 
in  Linnaeus's  Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method,  con- 
sisting of  the  Piper,  and  such  as,  like  it,  have 
ftowers  in  a  thick  spike. 

Piramidalia  corpora.  Sec  Corpus  pyrami- 

PIRAM1DAL1S.  (So  called  from  its  form.) 
Of  a  pyramidal  figure. 

Piss-a-bed.     See  Leoniodon  taraxacum. 

PISIFORM.  {Pisiformis ;  from  pitum,  a  pea, 
and  forma,  likeness.)     Pea-like. 
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PISIFO'RME  OS.  The  fourth  bone  of  the  fiat 
row  of  the  carpus. 

PISMIRE.     See  Formica  rufa. 

Pissasfha'ltus.  (From  maaa,  pitch,  and 
aa<pu\ro(7,  bitumen.)  The  thicker  kind  of  rock-oil. 

PISTA'CIA.  (Ilts-uiaa,  supposed  to  be  a  Sy- 
rian word. )  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Lihnaean  system.  Class,  IHcecia ;  Order,  Pen- 
tandria. 

Pistacia  lentiscus.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  tree  which  affords  the  mastich.  Mastiche  ; 
Mastix.  Pistacia— foliis  abrupti  pinnatis, 
foliotis  lanceolate  of  Linnaeus.  A  native  of  the 
south  of  Europe.  In  the  Island  of  Chio,  the  of- 
ficinal mastich  is  obtained  most  abundantly  :  and, 
according  to  Tournefort,  by  making  transverse 
incisions  in  the  bark  of  the  tree,  from  whence  the 
mastich  exudes  in  drops,  which  are  suffered  to 
run  down  to  the  ground,  when,  after  sullicieut  time 
is  allowed  for  their  concretion,  they  are  collected 
for  use.  Mastich  is  brought  to  us  in  small,  yellow- 
ish, transparent,  brittle  tears,  or  grains  ,  it  has  a 
light  agreeable  smell,-  especially  when  rubbed  or 
heated ;  on  being  chewed,  it  first  crumbles,  soon 
after  sticks  together,  and  becomes  soft  and  white, 
like  wax,  without  impressing  any  considerable 
taste.  No  volatile  oil  is  obtained  from  this  sub- 
stance when  distilled  with  water.  Pure  alkohol 
and  oil  of  turpentine  dissolve  it ;  water  scarcely 
acts  upon  it ;  though  by  mastication  it  becomes 
soft  and  tough,  like  wax.  When  chewed  a  little 
while,  however,  it  is  white,  opaque  and  brittle, 
so  as  not  to  be  softened  again  by  chewing.  The 
part  insoluble  in  alkohol  much  resembles  in  its 
properties  caoutchouc.  It  is  considered  to  be  a 
mild  corroborant  and  adstringent ;  and  as  possess- 
ing a  balsamic  power,  it  has  been  recommended 
in  haemoptysis,  proceeding  from  ulceration,  leu- 
corrhcca,:debility  of  the  stomach,  and  in  diarrhoeas 
and  internal  ulcerations.  Chewing  this  dru°- 
has  likewise  been  said  to  have  been  of  use  in  pains 
of  the  teeth  and  gums,  and  in  some  catarrhal 
complaints  ;  it  is,  however,  in  the  present  day, 
seldom  used  either  externally  or  internally.  The 
wood  abounds  with  the  resinous  principle,  and  a 
tincture  may  be  obtained  from  it,  which  is  esteem- 
ed in  some  countries  in  the  cure  of  haemorrhages, 
dysenteries  and  gout. 

Pistacia  nux.     See  Pistacia  vera. 

Pistacia  terebinthus.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  tree  which  gives  out  the  Cyprus  tur- 
pentine. Terebinthina  de  Chio.  Chio  or  Chian 
turpentine.  This  substance  is  classed  among  the 
resins.  It  is  procured  by  wounding  the  bark  of 
the  trunk  of  the  tree.  The  best  Chio  turpentine 
is  about  the  consistence  of  honey,  very  tenacious, 
clear,  and  almost  transparent ;  of  a  white  colour, 
inclining  to  yellow,  anil  a  fragrant  smell?  mode- 
rately warm  to  the  taste,  but  Iree  from  acrimony 
and  bitterness.  Its  medicinal  qualities  are  similar 
to  those  of  the  other  turpentines.  See  Turpen- 
tines. 

Pistacia  vera.  The  systematic  name  of  a 
large  tree,  which  affords  the  pistachio  nut.  Pis- 
tacia vera— foliis  impari  pinnatis— foliolis  subo- 
vatis  recurvis  of  Linnxus.  An  oblong  pointed 
nut,  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  filbert,  inclu- 
ding a  kernel  of  a  pale  greenish  colour,  covered 
with  a  yellow  or  greenish  skin.  Pistachio-nuts 
have  a  sweetish  unctuous  taste,  resembling  that  of 
sweet  almonds,  and,  like,  the  latter,  afford  an  oil, 
and  may  be  formed  into  an  emulsion. 

Pistachio-nut.     See  Pistacia  vera. 

Pistacite.     See  Epidote. 

PISTILLUM.  (Putillum,  a  pestle,  from  its 
likeness.)     A  pistil  or  pointal :  the  female  genital 
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organ  of  a  flower,  which,  being  no  less  essential 
than  the  male,  stands  within  them  in  the  centre  of 
the  flower.  Liniiseus  conceived  the  pistil  origi- 
nated from  the  pith,  and  the  stamens  from  the 
wood,  and  hence  constructed  an  ingenious  hypo- 
thesis relative  to  the  propagation  of  vegetables, 
which  is  not  destitute  of  observations  and  analo- 
gies to  support  it,  but  not  countenanced  by  the 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  parts. 
A  pistil  consists  of  three  parts. 

1.  The  germen,  or  rudiment  of  the  young  fruit 
and  seed,  which  of  course  is  essential. 

2.  The  stylus,  or  style,  various  in  length  and 
thickness,  sometimes  wanting,  and,  when  present, 
serving  merely  to  elevate  the  third  part. 

3.  The  stigma,  which  is  indispensable.  The 
Nicotiana  tabacum  has  these  organs  well  display- 
ed. 

Pistolo'chia.  (From  tti^o?,  faithful,  and  Xo- 
Xcia,  parturition  :  so  called  because  it  was  thought 
to  promote  delivery. )  Birth  wort.  See  Aristo- 
lochia. 

PI  SUM.  (An  ancient  name,  the  origin  of 
which  is  lost  in  its  antiquity.)  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants.  Class,  Diadelphia  ;  Order,  De- 
candria.     The  pea. 

Pisom  sativum.  The  common  pea.  A  very 
nutritious,  but  somewhat  flatulent  article  of  food. 

PITCAIKN,  Archibald,  was  born  at  Edin- 
burgh, in  1652.  He  applied  to  the  study  of  divi- 
nity, and  afterwards  ot  the  law,  in  that  university, 
with  such  intensity,  that  he  was  threatened  with 
symptoms  of  consumption,  for  the  removal  of 
which  he  went  to  Montpelier,  where  his  attention 
was  diverted  to  medicine  ;  on  his  return,  he  ap- 
plied himself  zealously  to  the  mathematics,  which 
appearing  to  him  capable  of  elucidating  medical 
subjects,  he  was  determined  in  consequence  to 
adopt  this  profession.  After  attending  diligently 
to  the  various  branches  at  Edinburgh,  he  went  to 
complete  his  medical  studies  at  Paris,  and  then 
returned  to  settle  in  his  native  place,  where  he 
quickly  obtained  a  large  practice  and  extensive 
reputation.  In  1688  he  published  a  little  tract  to 
establish  Harvey's  claim  to  the  Discovery  of  the 
Circulation.  About  four  years  after  he  was  in- 
vited to  become  professor  of  physic  at  Leyden, 
which  he  accepted  accordingly ;  and  he  ranked 
among  his  pupils  the  celebrated  Boerhaave.  How- 
ever, his  mathematical  illustrations  of  medicine 
not  being  favourably  received,  he  relinquished  the 
appointment  in  about  a  year.  He  returned  then 
to  practise  at  Edinburgh,  where  his  life  termi- 
nated in  1713.  He  published  while  at  Leyden,  and 
subsequently,  several  dissertations  to  prove  the 
utility  of  mathematics  in  medical  discussion ; 
which  were  more  than  once  reprinted.  After  his 
death,  his  lectures  were  made  public  under  the 
title  of  "  Elcmenta  Medicinal  Physico-Mathe- 
matica." 

PITCH.    Pix.     See  Retina. 

Pitch,  Burgundy.     See  Pinus  abics. 

Pitch,  Jews.     See  Bitumen  judaicum. 

Pitch-tree.     See  Pinus  abies. 

PITCHSTONE.  A  sub-species  of  indivisible 
quartz  of  a  green  colour,  and  vitreo-resinous  lus- 
tre found  in  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

Pitta'cium.  (From  mr™,  pitch.)  A  pitch 
plaster. 

Pittizite.     Pitchy  iron  ore. 

Pitto'ta.  (From  -ittu,  pitch.)  Medicines 
in  which  pitch  is  the  principal  ingredient. 

PITITTA.  Phlegm,  that  is,  viscid  and  gluti- 
nous mucus. 

PITUITARY.     Of  or  belonging  to    phlegm. 

Pituitary  gland.  Glandula  pituilaria.  A 
^'aH  situated  within  the  cranium,  between  a  <Tu- 


plicature  of  the  dura  mater,  in  the  sella  turcica  di 
the  sphenoid  bone. 

Pituitary  membrane.  Membrana  pituita- 
ria.  Schueiderian  membrane.  The  mucous 
membrane  that  lines  the  nostrils  and  sinuses,  com- 
municating with  the  nose,  is  so  called,  because  it 
secretes  the  mucus  of  those  parts  to  which  the  an- 
cients assigned  the  name  of  pituit a. 

PITYRIASIS.  (From  irirvpav,  bran:  so 
named  from  its  branny-Iike  appearance. )  A  genus 
in  the  second  order,  or  scaly  diseases,  of  Dr.  Wil- 
lan's  cutaneous  diseases.  The  pityriasis  consists 
of  irregular  patches  ol  small  thin  scales,  which 
repeatedly  form  and  separate,  but  never  collect 
into  cru>ts,  nor  are  attended  with  redness  or  in- 
flammation, as  in  the  lepra  and  scaly  tetter.  Dr. 
Willan  distinguishes  pityriasis  from  the  porrigo 
of  the  Latins,  which  has  a  more  extensive  signifi- 
cation, and  comprehends  a  disease  of  the  scalp, 
terminating  in  ulceration  ;  whereas  the  former  is, 
by  the  besf  Greek  authors,  represented  as  always 
dry  and  scaly.  Thus,  according  to  Alexander  and 
Paulus,  pityriasis  is  characterised  by  "the  sepa- 
ration of  slight  furfuraceous  substances  from  the 
surface  of  the  head,  or  other  parts  of  the  body, 
without  ulceration."  Their  account  of  this  ap- 
pearance is  conformable  to  experience  ;  and  the 
two  varieties  of  it  which  they  have  pointed  out 
may  be  denominated,  Pityriasis  capitis,  and  Pi- 
tyriasis versicolor. 

1.  Pityriasis  capitis,  when  it  affects  very 
young  infants,  is  termed  by  nurses  the  dandriff. 
It  appears  at  the  upper  edge  of  the  forehead  and 
temples,  as  a  slight  whitish  scurf  set  in  the  form 
of  a  horse-shoe  ;  on  other  parts  of  the  head  there 
are  large  scales,  at  a  distance  from  each  other, 
flat,  and  semipellucid.  Sometimes,  however, 
they  nearly  cover  the  whole  of  the  hairy  scalp, 
being  close  together,  and  imbricated.  A  similar 
appearance  may  take  place  in  adults  ;  but  it  is  usu- 
ally the  effect  of  lepra,  scaly  tetter,  or  some 
general  disease  of  the  skin. 

Elderly  persons  have  the  pityriasis  capitis  in 
nearly  the  same  form  as  infants  ;  the  only  differ- 
ence is,  that  this  complaint  in  old  people  occa- 
sions larger  exfoliations  of  the  cuticle. 

2.  The  pityriasis  versicolor  chiefly  affects  the 
arms,  breast,  and  abdomen.  It  is  diffused  very 
irregularly  ;  and  being  of  a  different  colour  from 
the  usual  skin  colour,  it  exhibits  a  singular 
chequered  appearance.  These  irregular  patches, 
which  are  at  first  small,  and  of  a  brown  or  yellow 
hue,  appear  at  the  scrobiculus  cordis,  about  the 
mammx,  clavicles,  &c.  Enlarging  gradually, 
they  assume  a  tesselated  form  ;  iu  other  cases  they 
are  branched,  so  as  to  resemble  the  foliaceous 
lichens  growing  on  the  bark  of  trees  ;  and  some- 
times when  the  discolouration  is  not  continuous, 
they  suggest  the  idea  of  a  map  being  distributed 
on  the  skin  like  islands,  continents,  peninsulas, 
&c.  All  the  discoloured  parts  are  slightly  rough, 
with  minute  scales,  which  soon  fall  off,  but  are 
constantly  replaced  by  others.  This  scurf,  or 
scaliness,  is  most  conspicuous  on  the  sides  and  epi- 
gastric region.  The  cuticular  lines  are  some- 
what deeper  in  the  patches  than  on  the  conti- 
guous parts  ;  but  there  is  no  elevated  border,  or 
distinguishing  boundary  between  the  discoloured 
part  of  the  skin,  and  that  which  retains  its  natural 
colour.  The  discolouration  rarely  extends  over 
the  whole  body.  It  is  strongest  and  fullest  round 
the  umbilicus,  on  the  breasts,  and  sides  ;  it  sel- 
dom appears  in  the  skin  over  the  sternum,  or 
along  the  spine  of  the  back.  Interstices  of  pro- 
per skiu  colour  are  more  numerous,  and  largest  at 
the  lower  pint  of  the  abdomen  and  back,  where 
the   scales   are  often  small,  distinct,  and  a  little 
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depressed.  The  face,  nates,  and  lower  extremi- 
ties are  least  affected  ;  the  patches  are  found  upon 
the  arms,  but  mostly  on  the  inside,  where  they 
arc  distinct  and  of  different  sizes.  The  pityriasis 
versicolor  is  not  a  cuticular  disease  ;  for  when  the 
<uticle  is  abraded  from  any  of  the  patches,  the 
sallow  colour  remains  as  before  in  the  skin  or  rete 
mucosum.  This  singular  appearance  is  not  at- 
tended with  any  internal  disorder,  nor  with  any 
troublesome  symptom,  except  a  little  itching  or 
irritation  felt  on  getting  into  bed,  and  after  strong 
exercise,  or  drinking  warm  liquors.  There  is  in 
some  cases  a  slight  exanthema,  partially  distri- 
buted among  the  discoloured  patches  ;  and  some- 
times an  appearance  like  the  lichen  pilaris  ;  but 
eruptions  of  this  kind  are  not  permanent,  neither 
do  they  produce  any  change  in  the  original  form 
of  the  complaint.  The  duration  of  the  pityriasis 
versicolor  is  always  considerable.  Dr.  Willan 
has  observed  its  continuance  in  some  persons  for 
lour,  five,  or  six  years.  It  is  not  limited  to  any 
age  or  sex.  Its  causes  are  not  pointed  out  with 
certainty.  Several  patients  have  referred  it  to 
fruit  taken  in  too  great  quantities  ;  some  have 
thought  it  was  produced  by  eating  mushrooms  ; 
ythers  by  exposure  to  sudden  alterations  of  cold 
and  heat.  In  some  individuals,  who  had  an  irri- 
table skin,  and  occasionally  used  violent  exercise, 
the  complaint  has  been  produced,  or  at  least 
much  aggravated,  by  wearing  flannel  next  to  the 
skin.  It  is  likewise  often  observed  in  persons 
who  had  resided  for  a  length  of  time  in  a  tropical 
climate. 

PIX.  (Pix,  picis.  f. ;  from  ttio-ctu.)  Pitch. 
See  Resina. 

Pix  arida.     See  Pinus  abies. 

Pix  burgundica.     See  Pinus  abies. 

PixUQUiDA.  Tar  or  liquid  pitch.  Sec  Pinus 
sylvestris. 

PLACE'BO.  I  will  please  ;  an  epithet  given  to 
any  medicine  adapted  more  to  please  than  bene- 
fit the  patient. 

PLACE'NTA.  (Prom  irXanv*  a  cake,  so 
called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  cake.)  The 
afterbirth.  The  membranes  of  the  ovum  have 
usually  been  mentioned  as  two,  the  amnion  and 
the  chorion  ;  and  the  latter  has  again  been  divided 
into  the  true  and  the  false.  The  third  membrane 
(which,  from  its  appearance,  has  likewise  been 
called  the  villous  or  spongy,  and  from  the  con- 
sideration of  it  as  the  inner  lamina  of  the  uterus, 
cast  off  like  the  exuvire  of  some  animals,  the  de- 
cidna,)  has  been  described  by  Harvey,  not  as  one 
of  the  membranes  of  the  ovum,  but  as  a  produc- 
tion of  the  uterus.  The  following  is  the  order  of 
the  membranes  of  the  ovum,  at  the  full  period  of 
gestation:  1st,  There  is  the  outer  or  connecting, 
which  is  flocculent,  spongy,  and  extremely  vascu- 
lar, completely  investing  the  whole  ovum,  and 
lining  the  uterus.  2dly,  The  middle  membrane, 
which  is  Dearly  pellucid,  with  a  very  few  small 
blood-vessels  scattered  over  it,  and  which  forms 
a  covering  to  the  placenta  and  funis,  but  does  not 
pass  between  the  placenta  and  uterus.  3dly,  The 
inner  membrane,  which  is  transparent,  of  a  firm- 
er texture  than  the  others,  and  lines  the  whole 
ovum,  making,  like  the  middle  membrane,  a  co- 
vering for  the  placenta  and  funis  with  the  two  last. 
The  ovum  is  clothed  when  it  passes  from  the 
ovarium  into  the  uterus,  where  the  first  is  pro- 
vided for  its  reception. 

*  These  membranes,  in  the  advanced  state  of 
pregnancy,  cohere  slightly  to  each  other,  though, 
in  some  ova,  there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of 
fluid  collected  between  them,  which,  being  dis- 
charged when  one  of  the  outer  membranes  is 
broken,  forms  one  of  the  circumstances  which 
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have  been  distinguished  by  the  name  ol,  by  or 
false  waters. 

Between  the  middle  and  inner  membrane,  upon 
or  near  the  funis,  there  is  a  small,  flat,  and  oblong 
body,  which,  in  the  early  part  of  pregnancy, 
seems  to  be  a  vesicle  containing  milky  lymph, 
which  afterwards  becomes  of  a  firm,  and  appa- 
rently fatty  texture.  This  is  called  the  vesicula 
umbilicalis  ;  but  its  use  is  not  known. 

The  placenta  is  a  circular,  flat,  vascular,  and 
apparently  fleshy  substance,  different  in  its  diam- 
eter in  different  subjects,  but  usually  extending 
about  six  inches,  or  upwards,  over  about  one- 
fourth  part  of  the  outside  of  the  ovum  in  pregnant 
women.  It  is  more  than  one  inch  in  thickness  in 
the  middle,  and  becomes  gradually  thinner  to- 
wards the  circumference  from  which  the  mem- 
branes are  continued.  The  placenta  is  the  prin- 
cipal medium  by  which  the  communication  be- 
tween the  parent  and  child  is  preserved  ;  but 
though  all  have  allowed  the  importance  of  the  of- 
fice which  it  performs,  there  has  been  a  variety  of 
opinions  on  the  nature  of  that  office,  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  executed. 

The  surface  of  the  placenta,  which  is  attached 
to  the  uterus  by  the  intervention  of  the  connect- 
ing membrane,  is  lobulatcd  and  convex  ;  but"  the 
other,  which  is  covered  with  the  amnion  and  cho- 
rion, is  concave  and  smooth,  except  the  little  em- 
inence made  by  the  blood-vessels.  It  is  seldom 
found  attached  to  the  same  part  of  the  uterus  in 
two  successive  births  ;  and,  though  it  most  fre- 
quently adheres  to  the  anterior  part,  it  is  occasion- 
ally fixed  to  any  other,  even  to  the  os  uteri,  in 
which  state  it  becomes  a  cause  of  a  dangerous 
haemorrhage  at  the  time  of  parturition.  The  pla- 
centa is  composed  of  arteries  and  veins,  with  a 
mixture  of  pulpy  or  cellular  substance.  Of  these 
vessels  there  are  two  orders,  very  curiously  inter- 
woven with  each  other.  The  first  is  a  continua- 
tion of  those  from  the  funis,  which  ramify  on  the 
internal  surface  of  the  placenta,  the  arteries  run- 
ning over  the  veins,  which  is  a  circumstance  pe- 
culiar to  the  placenta  ;  and  then,  sinking  into  its 
substance,  anastomose  and  divide  into  innumera- 
ble small  branches.  The  second  order  proceeds 
from  the  uterus  ;  and  these  ramify  in  a  similar 
manner  with  those  from  the  funis,  as  appears  when 
a  placenta  is  injected  from  those  of  the  parent. 
The  veins,  in  their  ramifications,  accompany  the 
arteries  as  in  other  parts.  There  have  been  many 
different  opinions  with  respect  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  blood  circulates  between  the  parent 
and  child,  during  its  continuance  in  the  uterus. 
For  a  long  time  it  was  believed  that  the  inter- 
course between  them  was  uninterrupted,  and  that 
the  blood  propelled  by  the  powers  of  the  parent 
pervaded,  by  a  continuance  of  the  sRme  force, 
the  vascular  system  of  the  fcetus  ;  but  repeated 
attempts  having  been  made,  without  success,  to 
inject  the  whole  placenta,  funis  and  loetus,  from 
the  vessels  of  the  parent,  or  any  part  of  the  uterus, 
from  the  vessels  of  the  funis,  it  is  now  generally 
allowed,  that  the  two  systems  of  vessels  in  the  pla- 
centa, one  of  which  may  be  called  maternal,  the 
other  foetal,  are  distinct.  It  is  also  admitted,  tkat 
the  blood  of  the  fcetus  is,  with  regard  to  its  forma- 
tion, increase,  and  circulation,  unconnected  with, 
and  totally  independent  of  the  parent ;  except 
that  the  matter  by  which  the  blood  of  the  foetus 
is  formed  must  be  derived  from  the  parent.  It  is 
thought  that  which  has  probably  undergone  some 
preparatory  changes  in  its  passage  through  the 
uterus,  is  conducted  by  the  uterine  or  maternal  ar- 
teries of  the  placenta  to  some  cells  or  small  cavi- 
ties, in  which  i.  -  leposited  :  and  that  some  part 
of  it.  or  <omethins:  secreted  from  it.  is   absprb^ 
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by  uie  fuetal  veins  of  the  placenta,  and  by  them 
conveyed  to  the  foetus  for  its  nutriment.  When 
the  blood  which  circulates  in  the  foetus  requires 
any  alteration  in  its  qualities,  or  when  it  has  gone 
through  the  course  of  the  circulation,  it  isjearried 
by  the  arteries  of  the  funis  to  the  placenta,  in  the 
rells  of  which  it  is  deposited,  and  then  absorbed 
by  the  maternal  veins  of  the  placenta,  and  con- 
ducted to  the  uterus,  whence  it  may  enter  the 
common  circulation  of  the  parent.  Thus  it  ap- 
pears, according  to  the  opinion  of  Harvey,  that  tuc 
placenta  performs  the  office  of  a  gland,  convey- 
ing air,  or  secreting  the  nutritious  juices  from 
the  blood  brought  from  the  parent  by  the  arteries 
of  the  uterus,  and  carried  to  the  foetus  by  the 
veins  of  the  funis,  in  a  manuer  probably  not  un- 
like to  that  in  which  milk  is  secreted  and  absorb- 
ed from  the  breasts.  The  veins  in  the  placenta 
are  mentioned  as  the  absorbents,  because  no  lym- 
phatic vessels  have  yet  been  found  in  the  placenta 
or  funis  ;  nor  are  there  any  nerves  in  these  parts  ; 
so  that  the  only  communication  hitherto  discover- 
ed between  the  parent  and  child,  is  by  the  san- 
guineous system.  The  proofs  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  blood  circulates  between  the  parent  and 
child  are  chiefly  drawn  from  observations  made 
upon  the  funis.  When  it  was  supposed  that  the 
child  was  supplied  with  blood  in  a  direct  stream 
from  the  parent,  it  was  asserted  that,  on  the  di- 
vision of  the  funis,  if  that  part  next  to  the  pla- 
centa was  not  secured  by  a  ligature,  the  parent 
would  be  brought  into  extreme  danger  by  the 
haemorrhage  which  must  necessarily  follow.  But 
this  opinion,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  several 
peculiarities  in  the  management  of  the  fuuis  and 
placenta,  is  proved  not  to  be  true  :  for  if  the  funis 
be  compressed  immediately  after  the  birth  of  the 
child,  and  whilst  the  circulation  in  it  is  going  on, 
the  arteries  between  the  part  compressed  and  the 
child  throb  violently,  but  those  between  the  com- 
pression and  the  placenta  have  no  pulsation ; 
but  the  vein  between  the  part  compressed  and  the 
placenta  swells,  and  that  part  next  to  the  foetus 
becomes  flaccid  ;  but  if,  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, the  funis  be  divided,  and  that  part  next 
the  child  be  not  secured,  the  child  would  be  in 
danger  of  losing  its  life  by  the  haemorrhage  :  yet 
the  mother  would  suffer  no  inconvenience  if  the 
other  part  was  neglected.  It  is,  moreover,  proved, 
that  a  woman  may  die  of  an  haemorrhage  oc- 
casioned by  a  separation  of  the  placenta,  and  the 
child  be  nevertheless  born,  after  her  death,  in  per- 
fect health.  But  if  the  placenta  be  injured,  with- 
out separation,  either  by  the  rupture  of  the  vessels 
which  pass  upon  its  inner  surface,  or  in  any  other 
way,  the  child  being  deprived  of  its  proper  blood, 
would  perish,  yet  the  parent  might  escape  with- 
out injury. 

The  receptacle  of  the  fructification  of  plants 
has  been  called  placenta.     See  Receptaculnm. 

Place'ntula.  (Diminutive  of  placenta.)  A 
small  placenta. 

Pladaro'tis.  (From  nXaoapos,  moist,  flac- 
i-id.)  A  fungous  and  flaccid  tumour  within  the 
eye-lid. 

Plaited  leaf.     See  Meatus. 

PLANTAGO.  (From  planta,  the  sole  of  the 
feet:  so  called  from  the  shape  of  its  leaves,  or 
because  its  leaves  lie  upon  the  ground  and  are 
trodden  upon.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnxan  system.  Class,  Tetrandria  ;  Or- 
der, Monogynia.     The  plantain. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  Plantago 
major. 

Plantago  cORONOPirs.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  buck's-horu  plantain.  Loronopodium ; 
Cwnn  cervinwn;   Stella  terra.     Its  medical 


virtues  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  other  plan- 
tains. 

Plantago  latifolia.  See  Plantago 
viajor. 

Plantago  major.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  broad-leaved  plantain.  Centinervia  ;  Hep- 
tapleurum;  Polyneuron ,  Plantago  latifolia. 
Plantago— foliis  ovatis  glabris,  scapo  tereti, 
spica  Jiosculis  imbricati?,  of  Linna:us.  This 
plant  was  retained  until  .  j  lately  iu  the  materia 
medica  of  the  Edinburgh  College,  in  which  the 
leaves  are  mentioned  as  the  pharmaceutical  part 
of  the  plant ;  they  have  a  weak  herbaceous  smell, 
an  austere,  bitterish,  subsaline  taste  ;  and  their 
qualities  are  said  to  be  refrigerant,  attenuating, 
substyptic,  and  diuretic. 

Plantago  psyllium.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  branching  plantain.  Psyllium ;  Pulicaris 
herba;  Crystallion  and  Cynomoia  of  Oribasius. 
Flea-wort.  The  seeds  of  this  plant,  Plantago — 
caule  ramoso  herbaceo,  foliis  subdentatis,  recur- 
natis ;  capitulis  aphyllis,  of  Linnaeus,  have  a 
nauseous  mucilaginous  taste,  and  no  remarkable 
smell.  The  decoction  of  the  seeds  is  recom- 
mended in  hoarseness  and  asperity  of  the  fauces. 

PLANTAIN.     See  Plantago. 

PLANTAIN-TREE.  See  Musa  paradi- 
siaca. 

PLANTA'RIS.  (From  planta,  the  sole  of  the 
foot.)  Tibialis  gracilis,  vulgo  plantaris,  of 
Wiuslow.  Extensor  tarsi  minor,  vulgo  planta- 
ris, of  Douglas.  A  muscle  of  the  foot,  situated 
on  the  leg,  that  assists  the  soleus,  and  pulls  the 
capsular  ligament  of  the  knee  from  between  the 
bones.  It  is  sometimes,  though  seldom,  found 
wanting  on  both  sides.  This  long  and  slender 
muscle,  which  is  situated  under  the  gastrocne- 
mius externus,  arises,  by  a  thin  fleshy  origin, 
from  the  upper  and  back  part  ot  the  outer  condyle 
of  the  os  iemoris.  It  adheres  to  the  capsular 
ligament  of  the  joint  ;  and  after  running  obliquelv 
downwards  and  outwards,  for  the  space  of  three 
or  four  inches,  along  the  second  origin  of  the 
gastrocnemius  internus,  and  under  the  gastrocne- 
mius externus,  terminates  in  a  long,  thin,  and 
slender  tendon,  which  adheres  to  the  inside  of  the 
tendo  Achillis,  and  is  inserted  into  the  inside  of 
the  posterior  part  of  the  os  calcis.  This  tendon 
sometimes  sends  oif  an  aponeurosis  that  loses 
itself  in  the  capsular  ligament,  but  it  does  not  at 
all  contribute  to  form  the  aponeurosis  that  is  spread 
over  the  sole  of  the  foot,  as  was  formerly  sup- 
posed, and  as  its  name  would  seem  to  imply. 
Its  use  is  to  assist  the  gastrocuemii  in  extending 
the  foot.  It  likewise  serves  to  prevent  the 
capsular  ligament  of  the  knee  from  being 
pinched.  . 

PLANTS,  sexual  system  of.  The  sexual 
system  ol  plants  was  invented  by  the  immortal 
Linuseus,  professor  of  physic  and  botany  at  Upsal, 
in  Sweden.  It  is  founded  on  the  parts  of  fructi- 
fication, viz.  the  stamens  and  pi>i.ls  ;  these 
having  been  observed  with  mo;e,  accuracy  since 
the  diso^e  ery  of  the  uses  for  which  nature  ha-, 
assigned  them,  a  new  ■■  t  of  rincip  has  been 
derive  1,  by  rnfans  of  which  the  dis- 

tribution of  plants  has  been  bi  ought  *tt  a  greater 
precision,  and  rendered  more  comformable  to 
true  philosophy,  in  this  system,  than  in  any  one 
of  those  which  preceded  it.  The  author  does  not 
pretend  to  call  it  a  natural  system,  he  gives  it  as 
artificial  only,  and  modestly  owns  his  inability 
to  detect  the  order  pursued  by  nature  in  her  ve- 
getable productions  ;  but  of  this  he  seems  conli- 
dent,  that  no  natural  order  can  ever  be  framed 
without  taking  in  the  materials  out  of  which  he 
has  raised  his  own:  and  urges  the  necessity  of 
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Admitting  artificial  systems  for  convenience,  till 
-one  truly  natural  shall  appear.  Linnxus  has 
given  us  his  Fragmcnta  methedi  naturalis,  in 
which  he  has  made  a  distribution  of  plants  under 
various  orders,  putting  together  in  each  such  as 
appear  to  have  a  natural  affinity  to  each  other  ; 
this,  after  a  long  and  fruitless  search  alter  the  na- 
tural method,  he  gives  as  the  result  of  his  own 
speculation,  for  the  assistance  of  such  as  may 
engage  in  the  same  pursuit. 

Not  able  to  form  a  system  after  the  natural 
method,  Linnxus  was  more  fully  convinced  of 
the  absolute  necessity  of  adopting  an  artificial 
one.  For  the  student  to  enter  into  the  advan- 
tages this  system  maintains  over  all  others,  it  is 
necessary  that  be  be  instructed  in  the  science  of 
botany,  which  will  amply  repay  him  for  his  in- 
quiry. The  following  is  a  short  outline  ot  the 
sexual  system. 

Tie  parts  of  fructification  of  a  plant  are, 

1.  The  calyx,  called  also  the  empalement,  or 
flower-cup.     See  Calyx,  and  Anthodium. 

2.  The  corolla,  or  foliation,  which  is  the  gaudy 
pait  of  the  flower,  called  vulgarly  the  leaves  of 
the  flower.     See  Corolla. 

3.  The  stamens,  or  threads,  called  also  the 
chives  ;  these  are  considered  as  the  male  parts  of 
the  flower.     See  Slamen. 

4.  The  pistil,  or  pointal,  which  is  the  female 
part.     See  Pistillum. 

5.  The  seed-vessel.     See  Pericarpium. 

6.  The  seed.     See  Semen. 

7.  The  receptacle,  or  base,  on  which  these 
parts  are  seated.     See  Receptaculum. 

The  four  first,  are  properly  parts  of  the  flower, 
and  the  three  last  parts  ot  the  fruit.  It  is  from 
the  number,  proportion,  position,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances attending  these  parts  of  the  fructifi- 
cation, that  the  classes  and  orders,  and  the  genera 


they  contain,  are  to  be  characterised,  according 
to  the  sexual  system. 

Such  flowers  as  want  the  stamens,  and  have 
the  pistil,  are  termed  female. 

Those  flowers  which  have  the  stamens,  and 
want  the  pistils,  are  called  male. 

Flowers  which  have  both  stamens  and  pistils 
are  said  to  be  hermaphrodite. 

Neuter  flowers  are  such  as  have  neither  sta- 
mens nor  pistils. 

Hermaphrodite  flowers  are  sometimes  distin- 

fuished  into  male  hermaphrodites  and  female 
ermaphrodites.  This  distinction  takes  place 
when,  although  the  flower  contains  the  parts  be- 
longing to  each  sex,  one  of  them  proves  abortive 
or  ineffectual ;  if  the  defect  be  in  the  stamina, 
it  is  a  female  hermaphrodite,  if  in  the  pistil,  a 
male  one. 

Plants,  in  regard  to  sex,  take  also  their  deno- 
minations in  the  following  manner  : 

1.  Hermaphrodite  plants  are  such  as  bear 
flowers  upon  the  same  root  that  are  all  herma- 
phrodite. 

2.  Androgynous  plants,  are  such  as,  upon  the* 
same  root,  bear  both  male  and  female  flowers,  dis- 
tinct from  each  other,  that  is,  in  separate  flowers. 

3.  Male  plants,  such  as  bear  male  flowers 
only  upon  the  same  root. 

4.  Female  Plants,  such  as  bear  female  flowers 
only  upon  the  same  root. 

5.  Polygamous  plants,  such  as,  either  on  the 
same  or  on  different  roots,  bear  hermaphrodite 
flowers,  and  fjowers  of  either  or  both  sexes. 

The  first  general  division  of  the  whole  body  of 
vegetables  is,  in  the  sexual  system,  into  twenty- 
four  classes ;  these  again  are  subdivided  into 
orders ;  the  orders  into  genera  ;  the  genera  into 
species ;  and  the  species  into  varieties,  where 
they  are  worthy  of  note. 


A  Table  of  the  Classes  and  Order?. 


Classes. 

1.  Monandria. 

2.  Diandria. 

3.  Triandria. 

4.  Tetrandria. 

5.  Pentandria 

6.  Hexandria. 

7.  Heptandria. 

8.  Octandria. 

9.  Enneandria. 

10.  Decandria. 

11.  Dodecandria. 

12.  Icosandria. 

13.  Polyandria. 

14.  Didynamia. 

15.  Tetradynamia 

16.  Monadelphia. 

17.  Diadelphia. 

18.  Polyadelphia. 

19.  Syngenesia. 

20.  Gynandiia. 

21.  Moncecia. 

22.  Dicecia. 


23.  Polygamia. 
i '  ryptogamia. 
Appendix. 


Monogynia. 
Monogynia. 
Monogynia. 
Monogynia. 
Monogynia 

Polygynia. 
Monogynia. 
Monogynia. 
Monogynia. 
Monogynia. 
Monogynia. 
Monogynia. 
Monogynia. 
Monogynia. 

Hexagynia 


Digynia. 
Digynia. 
Digynia. 
Digynia. 
Digynia. 

Digynia. 
Digynia. 
Digynia 
Trigynia 
Digynia. 
Digynia. 
Digynia. 
Digynia 


Orders. 

Trigynia. 
Trigynia. 
Tetragynia. 
Trigynia. 

Trigynia. 

Tetragynia. 

Trigynia. 

Hexagynia. 

Trigynia. 

Trigynia. 

Trigynia. 

Trigynia. 


iicAii"  y  ilia,  a  wiji 

Gymnospermia.  An 

Siliculosa.        Siliquosa. 
Pentandria.         Detaiidria 
Pentandria 


■s  y  «ia. 

Polygynia. 
Angiospermia. 
isa. 


Tetragynia. 

Tetragynia. 

Heptagynia. 
Tetragynia. 

Pentagynia. 
Pentagynia. 
Pentagynia. 
Tetragynia. 


Pentagynia. 
Polygynia. 

Decagynia. 
Dodecagynia. 
Polygynia. 
Pentagynia. 


uecanara.         Enneandria.        Dodecandria.        Polyandria. 
Hexandria. 
Pentandria.  Icosandria.         Polyandria. 

Polygamia  aequalis.     Polygamia  suptrflua.     Polygamia   frustranea.     Polygamia 

neccssaiia.     Polygauiia  segregata.     Monogamia. 
Diandria.       Triandria.      Tetrandria.       Pentandria.       Hexandria.      Decandria. 

Dodecandria.         Polyandria. 
Monandria.      Diandria.      Triandria.      Tetrandria.      Pentandria.      Hexandria. 

Heptandria.     Polyandria.     Monadelphia.     Syngenesia.     Gynandria. 
Monandria.      Diandria.      Triandria.      Tetrandria.     Pentandria.        Hexandria. 

Octandria.  Enneandria.         Decandria.  Doderandria.         Polvandria. 

Monadelphia.        Syngenesia.  Gynandria. 


Octandria. 

Syngenesia.  Gynandria. 

cia.  Trioecia. 
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Monadelphia.        Sy 
Moncecia.  Diiccia. 

Filices.     Musci.     Alg;e 
Palnni' 


Fun?i. 


PLANUM  OS.  (Planus,  soft,  smooth  ;  ap- 
plied to  a  bone  whose  surface  is  smooth  or  flat.) 
The  papyraceous  or  orbital  portion  of  the  eth- 
moid bone  was  lormerly  so  called. 

PLANUS.  Flat.  Applied  to  the  receptacle 
of  the  fruit  of  plants  ;  as  that  of  the  Helianthus 
annuus. 

PLASMA.  A  mineral  of  grass  or  leek  green 
colour.  It  occurs  in  beds  associated  with  com- 
mon calcedony,  and  found  also  among  the  ruins 
at  Rome. 

PLASTER.     See  Emplastrum. 

Plaster,  ammoniacum.  See  Emplastrum  am- 
moniaci. 

Plaster,  ammoniacum,  with  mercury.  See 
Emplastrum  ammoniaci  cum  hydrargyro. 

Plaster,  blistering  fly.  See  Emplastrum  can- 
tharidis. 

Plaster,  compound  Galbanum.  See  Emplas- 
trum Galbani  compositum. 

Plaster,  compound  pitch.  See  Emplastrum 
picis  compositum. 

Plaster,  cumin.     See  Emplastrum  cumini. 

Plaster,  lead.     See  Emplastrum  plumbi. 

Plaster,  mercurial.  See  Emplastrum  hy- 
drargyri. 

Plaster  of  opium.     See  Emplastrum  opii. 

Plaster  of  Paris.     See  Gypsum. 

Plaster,  resin.     See  Emplastrum  resina. 

Plaster,  soap.     See  Emplastrum  saponis. 

Plaster,  wax.     See  Emplastrum  cera. 

PLATA.  (From  x\arvs,  broad.)  The  shoul- 
der blade. 

PLATER,  Felix,  was  born  at  Basle,  in  1536, 
his  father  being  principal  of  the  College  there. 
He  went  to  complete  his  medical  studies  at 
Montpelier,  where  he  distinguished  himself  at 
an  early  age,  and  obtained  his  doctor's  degree  at 
twenty.  He  then  settled  in  his  native  place,  and 
four  years  after  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of 
medicine,  and  became  the  confidential  physician 
of  the  princes  and  nobles  of  the  Upper  Rhine, 
lie  possessed  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
branches  of  science  connected  with  medicine, 
and  contributed  much  to  the  reputation  of  the 
University,  where  he  continued  a  teacher  up- 
wards of  fifty  years.  He  died  in  1614,  extreme- 
ly regretted  by  his  countrymen.  The  following 
are  his  principal  works :  "  De  Corporis  Huma- 
ni  Structura  et  Usu,"  in  three  books  ;  "  De  Fe- 
bribu3  ;"  "  Praxeos  Medics,  tomi  tres  ;"  "  Ob- 
servationum  Medicinalium,  libri  tres." 

PLATIA'SMUS.  (From  ttXatus,  broad.)  A 
defect  in  the  speech  in  consequence  of  too  broad 
a  mouth. 

PLATINUM'.  (The  name  platina  was  given 
to  this  metal  by  the  Spaniards,  from  the  word 
plata,  which  signifies  silver  in  their  language, 
by  way  of  comparison  with  that  metal,  whose 
colour  it  imitates  :  or  from  the  river  Plata,  near 
which  it  is  found.)  Platina.  A  metal  which 
exists  in  nature,  only  in  a  metallic  state.  Its  ore 
has  recently  been  found  to  contain,  likewise, 
lour  new  metals,  palladium,  iridium,  osmium, 
and  rhodium,  besides  iron  and  chrome.  The 
largest  mass  of  which  we  have  heard,  is  one  of 
the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  in  the  possession  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Bergara.  It  is  found  in  the 
parishes  of  Novita  and  Citaria,  north  from  Choco 
in  Peru,  and  near  Carthagcna  in  South  America. 
Itwas  unknown  in  Europe  before  the  year  1748. 
Don  Antonio  Ulloa  then  gave  the  first  informa- 
tion concerning  its  existence,  in  the  narrative  of 
his  voyage  with  the  French  academicians  (o 
Peru. 

"  The  crude  platina  is  to  be  dissolved  in  nitro- 
mnriatic  acid,  precipitated  by  muriate  of  ammo- 
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nia,  and  exposed  to  a  very  violent  heat.  Then 
the  acid  and  alkali  are  expelled,  and  the  metal 
reduced  in  an  agglutinated  state,  which  is  render- 
ed more  compact  by  pressure  while  redhot. 

Pure  or  refined  platina  is  by  much  the  heaviest 
body  in  nature.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  21.5.  It  is  very 
malleable,  though  considerably  harder  than  either 
gold  or  silver ;  and  it  hardens  much  under  the 
hammer.  Its  colour  on  the  touch-stone  is  not 
distinguishable  from  that  of  silver.  Pure  platina 
requires  a  very  strong  heat  to  melt  it ;  but  when 
urged  by  a  white  heat,  its  parts  will  adhere  to- 
gether by  hammering.  This  property,  which  is 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  welding,  is  peculiar 
to  platina  and  iron,  which  resemble  each  other 
likewise  in  their  inlusibility. 

Platina  is  not  altered  by  exposure  to  air  ;  nei- 
ther is  it  acted  upon  by  the  most  concentrated 
simple  acids,  even  when  boiling,  or  distilled 
from  it. 

The  aqua  regia  best  adapted  to  the  solution  of 
platina,  is  composed  of  one  part  of  the  nitric  and 
three  of  the  muriatic  acid.  The  solution  does 
not  take  place  with  rapidity.  A  small  quantity  of 
nitric  oxide  is  disengaged,  the  colour  of  the  fluid 
becoming  first  yellow,  and  afterwards  of  a  deep 
reddish-brown,  which,  upon  dilution  with  water, 
is  found  to  be  an  intense  yellow.  This  solution 
is  very  corrosive,  and  tinges  animal  matters  of  a 
blackish-brown  colour  :  it  affords  crystals  by 
evaporation. 

Muriate  of  tin  is  so  delicate  a  test  of  platina, 
that  a  single  drop  of  the  recent  solution  of  tin  in 
muriatic  acid  gives  a  bright  red  colour  to  a  solu- 
tion of  muriate  of  platina,  scarcely  distinguisha- 
ble from  water. 

If  the  muriatic  solution  of  platina  be  agitated 
with  aether,  the  aether  will  become  impregnated 
with  the  metal.  This  a:thereal  solution  is  of  a 
fine  pale  yellow,  does  not  stain  the  skin,  and  is 
precipitable  by  ammonia. 

If  the  nitro-muriatic  solution  of  platina  be  pre- 
cipitated by  lime,  and  the  precipitate  digested  in 
sulphuric  acid,  a  sulphate  of  platinum  will  be 
formed.  A  subnitrate  may  be  formed  in  the 
same  manner.  According  to  Chenevix,  the  inso- 
luble sulphate  contains  54.5  oxide  of  platinum, 
and  45.5  acid  and  water  ;  the  insoluble  muriate, 
70  of  oxide  ;  and  the  subnitrate,  89  of  oxide  ; 
but  the  purity  of  the  oxide  of  platinum  in  these 
is  uncertain. 

Platinum  does  not  combine  with  sulphur  di- 
rectly, but  is  soluble  by  the  alkaline  sulphurets, 
and  precipitated  from  its  nitro-muriatic  solutioa 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Pelletier  united  it  with  phosphorus,  by  project- 
ing small  bits  of  phosphorus  on  the  metal  heated 
to  redness  in  a  crucible  ;  or  exposing  to  a  strong- 
heat  four  parts  each  of  platinum  and  concrete 
phosphoric  acid  with  one  of  charcoal  powder. 
The  phosphuret  of  platinum  is  of  a  silvery- 
white,  very  brittle,  and  hard  enough  to  strike 
fire  with  steel. 

Platinum  unites  with  most  other  metals. — . 
Added  in  the  proportion  of  one--twelfth  to  gold,  it 
forms  a  yellowish-white  metal,  highly  ductile, 
and  tolerably  elastic. 

Platinum  renders  silver  more  hard,  but  its  co- 
lour more  dull. 

Copper  is  much  improved  by  alloying  with 
platinum. 

Alloys  of  platinum  with  tin  and  lead  are  very 
apt  to  tarnish. 

From  its  hardness,  inlusibility,  and  difficulty 
of  bring  acted  upon  by  most  agents,  platinum  is 
of  great  value  for  making  various  chemical  ves- 
sels.    Three  have,  it  is  true,  the  inconvenience  of 
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oeing  liable  to  erosion  from  the  caustic  alkalies 
and  some  of  the  neutral  salts. 

Platinum  is  now  hammered  in  Paris  into  leaves 
of  extreme  thinness.  By  enclosing  a  wire  of  it 
in  a  little  tube  of  silver,  and  drawing  this  through 
a  steel  plate  in  the  usual  way,  Dr.  Wollaston  has 
succeeded  in  producing  platinum  wire  not  exceed- 
ing^ l-3000th  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

There  are  two  oxides  of  platinum  : — 

1.  When  100  parts  of  the  protochloride,  or  mu- 
riate of  platinum,  are  calcined,  they  leave  73.3 
of  metal ;  26.7  of  chlorine  escape.  Hence  the 
prime  equivalent  of  the  metal  would  seem  to  be 
12.3.  When  the  above  protochloride  is  treated 
with  caustic  potassa,  it  is  resolved  into  a  black 
oxide  of  platinum  and  chloride  of  potassium. 
This  oxide  should  consist  of  12.3  metal  +  1  oxy- 
gen. 

2.  The  peroxide  appears  to  contain  three  prime 
proportions.  Berzelius  obtained  it  by  treating 
the  muriate  of  platinum  with  sulphuric  acid,  at  a 
distilling  heat,  and  decomposing  the  sulphate  by 
aqueous  potassa.  The  precipitated  oxide  is  a 
yellowish-brown  powder,  easily  reducible  by  a 
red  heat  to  the  metallic  state. 

According  to  E.  Davy,  there  are  two  phosphu- 
rets  and  three  sulphurets  of  platinum. 

The  salts  of  platinum  have  the  following  gene- 
ral characters  :  — 

1.  Their  solution  in  water  is  yellowish-brown. 

2.  Potassa  and  ammonia  determine  the  forma- 
tion of  small  orange-coloured  crystals. 

3.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  throws  down  the 
metal  in  a  black  powder. 

Fcrroprussiate  of  potassa  and  infusion  of  galls, 
occasion  no  precipitate." 

PLATYCO'RIA.  (From  i:\atvs,  broad,  and 
kopn,  the  pupil  of  the  eye.)     An  enlarged  pupil. 

Plattophtha'lmum.  (From  ir\arvs,  broad, 
and  o<;  Qa\/ios,  the  eye  :  so  called  because  it  is 
used  by  women  to  enlarge  the  appearance  of  the 
eye.)     Antimony. 

PLATYPHY'LLUM.  (From  ^arvg,  broad, 
and  dwXXov,  a  leaf. )     Broad-leaved. 

PLATY'SMA-MYOIDES.  (From  vXarvs, 
broad,  uvs,  a  muscle,  and  k^oj,  resemblance.) 
Museums  cutaneus,  of  Winslow.  Quadratus 
gente  vel  latissimus  colli,  of  Douglas.  Lutissi- 
mus  colli,  of  Albinus.  Qnudratus  genee,  seu  te- 
tragonus,  of  Winslow ;  and  thoraco  maxilli  fa- 
cial, of  Dumas.  A  thin  muscle  on  the  side  of  the 
neck,  immediately  under  the  skin,  that  assists  in 
drawing  the  skin  of  the  cheek  downwards  ;  and 
when  the  mouth  is  shut,  it  draws  all  that  part  of 
Jhe  skin  to  which  it  i3  connected  below  the  lower 
jaw  upwards. 

Ple'ctan.e.  (From  irk*™,  to  fold.)  The 
horns  of  the  uterus. 

Ple'ctrum.  (From  5rX?/r7u,  to  strike  :  so 
named  from  their  resemblance  to  a  drum-stick.) 
The  styloid  process  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  the 
uvula. 

PLEMPIUS,  Vopiscus  Fortunatus,  was 
born  at  Amsterdam  in  1601.  He  commenced  his 
medical  studies  at  Leyden,  then  travelled  for  im- 
provement to  Italy,  and  took  his  degree  at  Bo- 
logna. He  settled  as  a  physician  in  his  native 
city,  and  acquired  a  high  reputation  there  ■ 
whence  he  was  invited  to  a  professorship  at  Lou- 
vain,  whither  he  repaired  in  1633.  He  adopted 
on  this  occasion  the.  Catholic  religion,  and  took 
a  new  degree,  in  conformity  with  the  rules  of  the 
university.  He  was  soon  after  nominated  princi- 
pal of  the  college  of  Breugel.  His  death  hap- 
pened in  1671.  He  increased  the  reputation  of 
Louvain  by  the  extent  of  his  attainments,  and 
distinguished  himself  in  all  the  pWbli 
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that  came  under  discussion.  He  was  author  oi 
many  works  in  Latin  and  Dutch  ;  in  one  of  which, 
entitled  "  Fundomenta,  seu  Institutiones  Medi- 
cinae,"  he  gave  a  satisfactory  proof  of  his  can- 
dour, by  strenuously  advocating  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  of  which  he  had  previously  express- 
ed doubts. 

PLEONASTE.     See  Celanite. 

Plero'sis.     See  Plethora. 

Ple'smone.     See  Plethora. 

PLETHORA.  (From  -\v0w,  to  fill.)  Ples- 
mone.  Plerosis.  1.  An  excessive  fulness  of  ves- 
sels, or  a  redundance  of  blood. 

2.  A  fulness  of  habit  or  body. 

Pleumo'nia.     See  Pneumonia. 

PLEU'RA.  TlXcvpa.  A  membrane  which  lines 
the  internal  surface  of  the  thorax,  and  covers  its 
viscera.  It  forms  a  great  process,  the  mediasti- 
num, which  divides  the  thorax  into  two  cavities. 
Its  use  is  to  render  the  surface  of  the  thorax  moist 
by  the  vapour  it  exhales-.  The  cavity  of  the  tho- 
rax is  every  where  lined  by  this  smooth  and  glis- 
tening membrane,  which  is  in  reality  two  distinct 
portions  or  bags,  which,  by  being  applied  to  each 
other  laterally,  form  the  septum  called  mediasti- 
num ;  thus  divides  the  cavity  into  two  parts,  and 
is  attached  posteriorly  to  the  vertebne  of  the  back  : 
and  anteriorly  to  the  sternum.  But  the  two  la- 
minx  of  which  this  septum  is  formed,  do  not  eve- 
ry where  adhere  to  each  other  ;  for  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  thorax  they  are  separated,  to  afford  ;t 
lodgment  to  the  heart ;  and  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  cavity  they  receive  between  them  the  thymu  i 
gland.  The  pleura  is  plentifully  supplied  with 
arteries  and  veins  from  the  internal  mammary, 
and  the  intercostals.  Its  nerves,  which  are  very 
inconsiderable,  arc  derived  chiefly  from  the  dor- 
sal and  intercostal  nerves.  The  surface  of  the 
pleura,  like  that  of  the  peritonaeum  and  other 
membranes  lining  cavities,  is  constantly  bedewed 
with  a  serous  moisture,  which  prevents  adhesions 
of  the  viscera.  The  mediastinum,  by  dividing  the 
breast  into  two  cavities,  obviates  many  inconve- 
niences to  which  we  should  otherwise  be  liable. 
It  prevents  the  two  lobes  of  the  lungs  from  com- 
pressing  each  other  when  we  lie  on  one  side,  and 
consequently  contributes  to  the  freedom  of  respi- 
ration, which  is  disturbed  by  the  least  pressure  on 
the  lungs.  If  the  point  of  a  sword  penetrates  be- 
tween the  ribs  into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  the 
lungs  on  that  side  cease  to  perform  their  office, 
because  the  air  being  admitted  through  the  wound, 
prevents  the  dilatation  of  that  lobe,  while  the  other 
lobe,  which  is  separated  from  it  by  the  mediasti- 
num, remains  unhurt,  and  continues  to  perform 
its  functions  as  usual. 

PLEURALGIA.  (From  rXcupa,  and  &yo;, 
pain. )     Pain  in  the  pleura  or  side. 

PLEURI'TIS.  (Plan-it is,  idis,  f.  ;  from 
n-Xropo,  the  pleura.)  Pleurisy,  or  inflammation  of 
the  pleura.  A  species  of  pneumonia,  ol  Cullen. 
See  Pneumonia.  In  some  instances  the  inflam- 
mation is  partial,  or  affects  one  place  in  particu- 
lar, which  is  commonly  on  the  right  side  ;  but  in 
general,  a  morbid  affection  is  communicated 
throughout  its  whole  extent.  The  disease  is  occa- 
sioned by  exposure  to  cold,  and  by  all  the  cause* 
which  usually  give  rise  to  all  inflammatory  com- 
plaints ;  and  it  attacks  chiefly  those  of  a  vigorous 
constitution  and  plethoric  habit.  In  consequence 
of  the  previous  inflammation,  it  is  apt,  nt  its  de- 
pjiture,  to  leave  behind  a  thickening  of  the  pleu- 
ra, or  adhesions  to  the  ribs  and  intercostal  museles, 
which  either  lay  the  foundation  of  luture  pneumonic 
complaints,  or  render  the  patient  more  susceptible 
of  the  changes  in  the  state  of  the  atmi 
before 
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il  comes  011  with  an  acute  pain  iu  the  Mile,  which 
is  much  increased  by  making  a  lull  inspiration, 
and  is  accompanied  by  flushing;  in  the  lace,  in- 
creased heat  over  the  whole  body,  rigors,  difficul- 
ty of  lying  on  the  side  allected,  together  with  a 
cough  and  nausea,  and  the  pulse  is  hard,  strong, 
andlfrequent,  and  vibrates  under  the  linger  when 
pressed  upon,  not  unlike  the  tense  string  of  a  mu- 
sical instrument.  If  blood  is  drawn  and  allowed 
to  stand  for  a  short  time,  it  will  exhibit  a  thick 
bizy  or  buffy  coat  on  its  surface.  If  the  d  isease  be 
neglected  at  its  onset,  and  the  inflammation  pro- 
ceeds with  great  violence  and  rapidity,  the  lungs 
themselves  become  affected,  the  passage  of  the 
blood  through  them  is  stopped,  and  the  patient  is 
suffocated  ;  or  from  the  combination  of  the  two 
affections,  the  inflammation  proceeds  on  to  sup- 
puration, and  an  abscess  is  formed.  The  prog- 
nostic in  pleurisy  must  be  drawn  from  the  severity 
of  tie  symptoms.  If  the  fever  and  inflammation 
have  run  high,  and  the  pain  should  cease  sudden- 
ly, with  a  change  of  countenance,  and  a  sinking 
of  the  pulse,  great  danger  may  be  apprehended  ; 
but  if  the  heat  and  other  febrile  symptoms  abate 
gradually,  if  respiration  is  performed  with  greater 
i.ase  and  less  pain,  and  a  free  and  copious  expec- 
toration ensues,  a  speedy  recovery  may  be  ex- 
pected. ' 

The  appearances  on  dissection  are  much  the 
tame  as  those  mentioned  under  the  head  of  pneu- 
monia, viz.  an  inflamed  state  of  the  pleura,  con- 
nected with  the  lungs,  having  its  surface  covered 
with  red  vessels,  and  a  layer  of  coagulated  lymph 
lying  upon  it,  adhesions" too,  of  the  substance  of 
the  lungs  to  the  pleura.  Besides  these,  the  lungs 
themselves  are  often  found  in  an  inflamed  state, 
with  an  extravasation  either  of  blood  or  coagulated 
lymph  in  their  substance.  Tubercles  and  abscesses 
are  likewise  frequently  met  with.  See  Pneumo- 
nia. 

Pleukocolle'sis.  (From  rAti'pa,  the  pleura, 
and  koWuio,  to  adhere. )  An  adhesion  of  the  pleu- 
ra to  the  limes,  or  some  neighbouring  part. 

PLEURODYNIA.  (From  -W'/j'j,  and  o'vrrj, 
pain.)  A  pain  in  the  side,  from  a  rheumatic  affec- 
tion of  the  pleura. 

PLEURO-PiNLUMOXIA.       (From     - 
and  irycv/xoi'ta,  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs. )    An 
inflammation  of  the  lunsrs  and  pleura. 

PLEURORTHOPN/E'A.  (From  ifrtopa,  the 
pleura,  opfios,  upright,  and  urea),  to  breathe.)  A 
pleurisy  in  which  the  patient  cannot  breathe  with- 
out keeping  his  bodv  upright. 

PLEUROSTHO'TONOS.  (From  irXevptnfi,  the 
nide,  and  ruvia,  to  stretch.)  A  spasmodic  disease 
in  which  the  body  is  bent  to  one  side. 

PLE'XUS.  (From  fleeter,  to  plait  or  knit.) 
A  net-work  of  vessels.  The  union  of  two  or  more 
nerves  is  also  called  a  plexus. 

Plexus  cardiacus.  The  cardiac  plexus  of 
nerves  is  the  union  ,of  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves 
and  great  sympathetic. 

Plexus  choroidks.  The  choroid  plexus  is  a 
net-work  of  vessels  situated  in  the  lateral  ventri- 
cle of  the  brain. 

Plexus  p  ampin  iformis.  The  plexus  of  ves- 
sels about  the  spermatic  chord. 

Plexus  pulmomcus.  The  pulmonic  plexus 
is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves 
with  the  great  sympathetic. 

Plexus  reticularis.  A  net-work  of  vessels 
under  the  fornix  of  the  brain. 

FLI'CA.     (From  plico,  to  entangle.    This  dis- 
ease is  commonly  distinguished  by  the  adjective 
Polonica,  it  being  almost  peculiar  to  the  inhabit- 
Jand.)    J  It  lot  it:  h'o'lo;  Rhopalonr; 
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PRca  polonica.  Trichoma.  Plaited  hair.  A  di-- 
ease  of  the  hairs,  in  which  they  become  long  and 
coarse,  and  matted  and  glued  into  inextricable  tan- 
gles. It  is  peculiar  to  Poland,  Lithuania,  and  Tar- 
tary,  and  generally  appears  during  the  autumnal 
season. 

PLICA'RIA.  (From  plico,  to  entangle  :  so 
called  because  its  leaves  are  entangled  together  in 
one  mass. )  Wolf's-claw,  or  club  moss.  See  L\j- 
copodium. 

PLICATUS.  Plaited,  folded.  A  term  appli- 
ed to  leaves  when  the  disk,  especially  towards  the 
margin,  is  acutely  folded  up  and  down  ;  as  in 
Malva  crispa. 
Pli'nthius.  WKivrdws.  The  fourfold  bandage. 
PLUM.  Pruna.  Three  sorts  of  plums  are. 
ranked  among  the  articles  of  the  materia  medica  : 
they  are  all  met  with  in  the  gardens  of  this  coun- 
try, but  the  shops  are  supplied  with  them  mode- 
rately dried  from  abroad.  1.  The  pruna  brigno- 
lensia  ;  the  Brignole  plum,  or  pruneTlo,  brought 
from  Brignole  in  Provence  ;  it  is  of  a  reddish 
yellow  colour,  and  has  a  very  grateful,  sweet, 
subacid  taste.  2.  The  pruna  Gallica  ;  the  com- 
mon or  French  prune.  3.  The  pruna  damasce- 
na,  or  damson.  All  these  fruits  possess  the  same, 
general  qualities  with  the  other  summer  fruits.  The 
pruuelloes,  in  which  the  sweetness  has  a  greater 
mixture  of  acidity  than  in  the  other  sorts,  are 
used  as  mild  refrigerants  in  fevers  and  other  hot 
indispositions.  The  French  primes  and  damsons 
are  the  most  emollient  and  laxative  ;  they  are 
often  taken  by  themselves  to  gently  move  the  bel- 
ly, where  there  is  a  tendency  to  inflammations. 
Decoctions  of  them  afford  a  useful  basis  for  laxa- 
tive or  purgative  mixtures,  and  the  pulp  in  sub- 
stance for  electuaries. 

Plum,  Malabar.     See  Eugenia  jambos. 
PLUMBA'GO.      (From   plumbum,   lead  ;  so 
called  because  it  is  covered   with  lead-coloured 
snots.     1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class, 
Pentandriu ;  Order,  Monogynia. 

2.  Lead- wort.     See  Polygonum  pemicaria. 

3.  Black  lead.  An  ore  of  a  shining  blue-black 
colour,  a  greasy  feel,  and  tuberculated  when  frac- 
tured.    See  Graphite. 

Plumbago  europ.ea.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  tooth- wort.  Dentaria;  Dentillaria. 
This  plant  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  pellitory 
of  Spain,  which  is  also  called  dentaria.  It  is  the 
Plumbago— foliis  amplexicaulibun,  lunceolatis 
scabris,  of  Linnaeus.  The  root  was  formerly 
esteemed,  prepared  in  a  variety  of  ways,  as  a  cure 
for  the  toothache,  arising  from  caries. 

Plumbi  acetas.  Cerussa  acetata.  Plumbi 
superacetas.  Sacchurum  salurni,  or  sugar  of 
lead,  from  its  sweet  taste.  It  possesses  sedative 
and  astringent  qualities  in  a  very  high  degree,  and 
is  perhaps  the  most  powerful  internal  medicine 
in  profuse  haemorrhages,  especially  combined 
with  opium  :  but  its  use  is  not  entirely  without 
hazard,  as  it  has  sometimes  produced  violent  colic 
and  palsy  ;  wherefore  it  is  better  not  to  continue 
it  unnecessarily.  The  dose  may  be  from  one  to 
three  grains.  It  has  been  also  recommended  to 
check  the  expectoration,  and  colliquative  dis- 
charges in  phthisis,  but  will  probably  be  only  of 
temporary  service.  Externally  it  is  often  used 
for  the  same  purposes  as  the  liquor  plumbi  sub- 
acetatis. 

Plumbi  acetatis  Liquor.  Solution  of  ace^ 
tate  of  lead,  formerly  called  uquu  hlhargyn 
acetati.  Goulard's  extract.  'lake  of  semi 
vitrified  oxide  of  lead,  two  pounds  ;  acetic  acid, 
a  gallon.  Mix,  and  boil  down  to  six  pints,  con 
stautlv  stininsr:  then  set  it  by,  that  the  feculen- 
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cries  may  subside,  and  strain.  It  is  principally 
-liiployed,  in  a  diluted  state,  by  surgeons,  as  a 
resolvent  against  inflammatory  affections. 

Plumbi  acetatis  liquor  dilutus.  Diluted 
solution  of  acetate  of  lead.  Aqua  Utliargyri 
acetati  compositu.  Take  of  solution  of  sub- 
acetate  of  lead,  a  fluid  drachm  ;  distilled  water, 
a  pint;  weak  spirit,  a  fluid  drachm.  Mix.  The 
virtues  of  this  water,  the  aqua  vegeto-mineralU 
of  former  pharmacopoeias,  applied  externally, 
are  resolvent,  refrigerant,  and  sedative. 

Plumbi  carbonas.  See  Plumbi  subcar- 
honas. 

Plumbi  oxidu.m  semivitreum.  See  Lith- 
nrgyrus. 

Plumbi  subcarbonas.  Carbonas  plumbi. 
Subcarbonate  of  lead  commonly  called  cerusse, 
or  white  lead.  This  article  ist»ade  in  the  large 
way  in  white  lead  manufactories,  by  exposing 
thin  sheets  of  lead  to  the  vapour  of  vinegar.  The 
lead  is  curled  up  and  put  into  pots  ot  earthen- 
ware, in  which  the  vinegar  is,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
rest  just  above  the  vinegar.  Hundreds  of  these 
are  arranged  together,  and  surrounded  with  dung, 
the  heat  from  which  volatilizes  the  acetic  acid, 
which  is  decomposed  by  the  lead,  and  an  imper- 
fect carbonate  of  lead  is  formed,  which  is  of  a 
■white  colour.  This  preparation  is  seldom  used 
in  medicine  or  surgery  but  for  the  purpose  of 
making  other  preparations,  as  the  superacetate. 
It  is  sometimes  employed  medicinally  in  form  of 
powder  and  ointment,  to  children  whose  skin  is 
iretted.  It  should  however  be  cautiously  used, 
as  there  is  great  reason  to  believe  that  complaints 
of  the  bowels  of  children  originate  from  its  ab- 
sorption.   See  Pulvis  cerussa  compositus. 

PLU'MBUM.     See  Lead. 

Plumbum  candidum.     See  Tin. 

Plumbum  cinereum.     Bismuth. 

Plumbum  nigrum.     Black-lead. 

Plumbum  rubeum.  The  philosopher's 
stone. 

Plumbum  ustum.     Burnt  lead. 

Plumme'ri  pilul.e.'  Plummer's  pills.  A 
composition  of  calomel,  antimony,  and  guaiacum. 
See  PilultB  hydrargyri  submuriatis  composite. 

PLUMULA.  (A  diminutive  of  pluma,  a 
feather.)  A  little  feather.  The  expanding 
embryo  or  germ  of  a  plant  within  the  seed,  re- 
sembling a  little  feather.  It  soon  becomes  a  tuft 
of  young  leaves,  with  which  the  young  stem,  if 
there  be  any,  ascends.  See  Corculum  and  Coty- 
ledon. e 

Plunket's  cancer  remedy. — Take  crow's 
foot,  which  grows  in  low  grounds,  one  handful ; 
dog's  fennel,  three  sprigs,  both  well  pounded  ; 
crude  brimstone  in  powder,  three  middling  thim- 
bles-full ;  white  arsenic  the  same  quantity  ;  in- 
corporated all  in  a  mortar,  and  made  into  small 
balls  the  size  of  a  nutmeg,  and  dried  in  the  sun. 
These  balls  must  be  powdered  and  mixed  with 
the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  laid  over  the  sore  or  can- 
cer upon  a  piece  of  pig's  bladder,  or  stripping 
of  a  calf  when  dropped,  which  must  lie  cut  to 
the  size  of  the  sore,  and  smeared  with  the  yolk 
ofj&n  egg.  This  must  be  applied  cautiously  to 
the  lips  or  nose  lest  any  part  of  it  get  down  ;  nor 
is  it  to  be  laid  on  too  broad  on  the  face,  or  too 
near  the  heart,  nor  to  exceed  the  breadth  of  half- 
a-crown ;  but  elsewhere  as  far  as  the  sore  goes. 
The  plaster  must  not  be  stirred  until  it  drops  olf 
of  itself,  which  will  be  in  a  week.  Clean  ban- 
dages are  often  to  be  put  on. 

PNEUMATIC.  (Pneumaticus ;  from  nvsvjua, 
wind,  relating  to  air.)  Of  or  belonging  to  air 
oi-  gas. 
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Pneumatic  apparatus.      See  ApyA, , 
pneumatic. 

PNEUMATICS.  (From  irvevjuov,  the  lung.) 
The  name  given  by  Dr.  Good,  to  the  secont'. 
class  of  diseases  in  his  Nosology.  Diseases  of  the 
respiratory  function.  It  has  two  orders,  Phonica, 
and  Pneumonica. 

PNEUMATOCELE.  (From  rvtvtia,  wind, 
and  k>}\tj,  a  tumour.)  Any  species  of  hernia, 
that  is  distended  with  flatus. 

PNEUMATO'MPHALUS.  (From  mtv^a, 
wind,  and  o//^>«Xof,  the  navel.)  A  flatulent,  um- 
bilical hernia. 

PNEUMATOSIS.  (From  rw^aroo.,  to  in- 
flate.) Emphysema.  Windy  swelling.  A 
genus  of  disease  in  the  Class  Cachexia,  and  Or- 
der Intumescentia,  of  Cullen,  known  by  a  col- 
lection of  air  in  the  cellular  texture  under  the 
skin,  rendering  it  tense,  elastic,  and  crepitating. 
Air  in  the  cellular  membrane  is  confined  to  one 
place  ;  but  in  a  few  cases,  it  spreads  universally 
over  the  whole  body,  and  occasions  a  considera- 
ble degree  of  swelling.  It  sometimes  arises 
spontaneously,  which  is,  however,  u  very  rare 
occurrence,  or  comes  on  immediately  after  deli- 
very, without  any  evident  cause ;  but  it  is  most 
generally  induced  by  some  wound  or  injury  done 
to  the  thorax,  and  which  affects  the  lungs ;  in 
which  case  the  air  passes  from  these,  through 
the  wound,  into  a  surrounding  cellular  membrane, 
and  from  thence  spreads  over  the  whole  body. 

Pneumatosis  is  attended  with  an  evident  crack- 
ling noise,  and  elasticity  upon  pressure ;  and 
sometimes  with  much  difficulty  of  breathing,  op- 
pression, and  anxiety. 

We  are  to  consider  it  as  a  disease  by  no  mean." 
unattended  with  danger ;  but  more  probably  from 
the  causes  which  give  rise  to  it,  than  any  hazard 
from  the  complaint  itself. 

The  species  of  pneumatosis  are  : 

1.  Pneumatosis  spontanea,  without  any  mani' 
fest  cause. 

2.  Pneumatosis  traumatica,  from  a  wound. 

3.  Pneumatosis  venenata,  from  poisons. 

4.  Pneumatosis  hysterica,  with  hysteria. 
PNEUMO'NIA.        (From   zcvcv^mv,  a  lung.) 

Pneumonitis;  Peripneumonia;  Peripneumonia 
vera.  Inflammation  of  the  lungs.  A  genus  of 
disease  in  the  Class  Pyrexia,  and  Order  Phleg- 
masia, of  Cullen ;  characterised  by  pyrexia, 
difficult  respiration,  cough,  and  a  sense  of  weight 
and  pain  in  the  thorax.  The  species  of  pneu- 
monia,  according  to  the  above  nosologist,  are, 

1.  Peripneumonia.  The  pulse  not  always 
hard,  but  sometimes  soft :  an  obtuse  pain  in  the 
breast :  the  respiration  always  difficult ;  some- 
times the  patient  cannot  breathe,  unless  in  an  up- 
right posture  ;  the  face  swelled,  and  of  a  livid 
colour  ;  the  cough  for  the  most  part  with  expec- 
toration, frequently  bloody. 

2.  Pleuritis.  The  pulse  hard  :  a  pungent  pain 
in  one  side ;  aggravated  during  the  time  of  inspi- 
ration ;  an  uneasiness  when  lying  on  one  side : 
a  very  painful  cough,  dry  in  the  beginning  of  the 
disease,  afterwards  with  expectoration,  and  fre- 
quently bloody.     See  Pleuritis. 

With  respect  to  pneumonia,  the  most  general 
cause  of  this  inflammation  is  the  application  of 
cold  to  the  body,  which  gives  a  check  to  the  per- 
spiration, and  determines  a  great  flow  of  blood  to 
the  lungs.  It  attacks  principally  those  of  a  ro- 
bust constitution  and  plethoric  habit,  and  occurs 
most  frequently  in  the  winter  season  and  spring  of 
the  year  ;  but  it  may  arise  in  either  of  the  other 
seasons,  when  there  are  sudden  vicissitudes  froiv 
heat  to  cold. 
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Other  causes,  such  as  violent  exertions  in  sing- 
,n»,  speaking,  or  playing  on  wind  instruments, 
,'roducine  an  increased  action  of  the  lungs, 
have  been  known  to  occasion  peripneumony. 
Those  who  have  laboured  under  a  former  attack 
of  this  complaint,  are  much  predisposed  to  returns 
of  it. 

The  true  peripneumony  comes  on  with  an  obtuse 
pain  in  the  chest  or  side,  great  difficulty  of 
breathing,  (particularly  in  a  recumbent  position, 
or  when  lying  on  the  side  affected,)  together 
with  a  cough,  dryness  of  the  skin,  heat,  anxiety, 
and  thirst.  At  the  first  commencement  of  the 
disease  the  pulse  is  usually  full,  strong,  hard,  and 
frequent ;  but  in  a  more  advanced  stage  it  is  com- 
monly weak,  soft,  and  often  irregular.  In  the 
beginning,  the  cough  is  frequently  dry  and  with- 
out expectoration  ;  but  in  some  cases  it  is  moist, 
even  from  the  first,  and  the  matter  spit  op  is  vari- 
ous both  in  colour  and  consistence,  and  is  often 
streaked  with  blood. 

If  relief  is  not  afforded  in  time,  and  the  in- 
flammation proceeds  with  such  violence  as  to  en- 
danger suffocation,  the  vessels  of  the  neck  will 
become  turgid  and  swelled  :  the  face  will  alter  to 
a  purple  colour  ;  an  effusion  of  blood  will  take 
place  into  the  cellular  substance  of  the  lungs, 
so  as  to  impede  the  circulation  through  that 
organ,  and  the  patient  will  soon  be  deprived  of 
life. 

If  these  violent  symptoms  do  not  arise,  and  the 
proper  means  for  carrying  off  the  inflammation 
have  cither  been  neglected,  or  have  proved  inef- 
fectual, although  adopted  at  an  early  period  of 
the  disease,  a  suppuration  may  ensue,  which  event 
is  to  be  known  by  frequent  slight  shiverings,  and 
:in  abatement  of  the  pain  and  sense  of  fulness  in 
the  part,  and  by  the  patient  being  able  to  lie  on 
the  side  which  was  affected,  without  experiencing 
great  uneasiness. 

When  peripneumony  proves  fatal,  it  is  gene- 
rally by  an  effusion  of  blood  talcing  place  in  the 
cellular  texture  of  the  lungs,  so  as  to  occasion 
suffocation,  which  usually  happens  between  the 
third  and  seventh  day;  but  it  may  likewise  prove 
fatal,  by  terminating  either  in  suppuration  or 
•'angrene. 

When  it  goes  off  by  resolution,  some  very  evi- 
dent evacuation  always  attends  it  ;  such  as  a  great 
flow  of  urine,  with  a  copious  sediment,  diarrhoea, 
a  sweat  diflused  over  the  whole  body,  or  a  hae- 
morrhage from  the  nose  ;  but  the  evacuation 
which  most  frequently  terminates  the  complaint, 
and  which  does  it  with  the  greatest  effect,  is  a 
free  and  copious  expectoration  of  thick  white  or 
yellow  matter,  slightly  streaked  with  blood  ;  and 
by  this  the  disease  is  carried  off  generally  in  the 
coHrse  of  ten  or  twelve  days. 

Our  opinion  as  to  the  event  is  to  be  drawn  from 
the  symptoms  which  are  present.  A  high  degree 
of  fever,  attended  with  delirium,  great  difficulty  of 
breathing,  'acute  pain,  and  dry  cough,  denote 
great  danger  ;  on  the  contrary,  an  abatement  of 
the  febrile  symptoms,  and  of  the  difficulty  of 
breathing,  and  pain,  taking  place  on  the  coming 
on  of  a  free  expectoration,  or  the  happening  of 
any  other  critical  evacuation,  promises  fair  for 
the  recovery  of  the  patient.  A  termination  of  the 
inflammation  in  suppuration  is  always  to  be  con- 
.-idcred  as  dangerouj. 

On  dissection,  the  lungs  usually  appear  in- 
flamed ;  and  there  is  often  found  an  extravasation, 
either  of  blood,  or  of  coagulable  lymph,  in  their 
•  cllular  substance.  The  same  appearances  like- 
wise present  themselves  in  the  cavity  of  the  tho- 
rax, and  within  the  pericardium.  The  pleura, 
••onnertcd  with  the  lung?.  i*  al-o  in  an  inflated 


stale,  Laving-  its  surface  every  where  crowded, 
with  red  vessels.  Besides  these,  abscesses  are 
frequently  found  in  the  substance  of  the  lungs,' 
as  likewise  tubercles  and  adhesions  to  the  ribs  are 
formed.  A  quantity  of  purulent  matter  is  often 
discovered  also  in  the  bronchia.  In  the  early 
period  of  this  disease  we  may  hope,  by  active 
measures,  to  bring  about  immediate  resolution  ; 
but  when  it  is  more  advanced,  we  must  look  for 
a  discharge  by  expectoration,  as  the  means  of  re- 
storing the  part  to  a  healthy  state.  We  should 
begin  by  large  and  free  bleeding,  not  deterred  by 
the  obscure  pulse  sometimes  found  in  peripneu- 
mony, carrying  this  evacuation  to  faintness,  or  to 
the  manifest  relief  of  the  breathing.  In  the  sub- 
sequent use  of  this  measure,  we  must  be  guided 
by  the  violence  of  the  disease  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  strength  of  the  patient  en  the  other  ;  the 
scrophuious,  in  particular,  cannot  bear  it  to  any  . 
extent ;  and  it  is  more  especially  in  the  early  part 
of  the  complaint,  that  it  produces  aofull  and  de- 
cisive effect.  Under  doubtful  circumstances  it 
will  be  better  to  take  blood  locally,  particularly 
when  there  are  pleuritic  symptoms  ;  with  which 
blisters  may  co-operate.  The  bowels  must  be. 
well  evacuated  in  the  first  instance,  and  subse- 
quently kept  regular :  and  antimonials  may  be 
given  with  great  advantage,  combined  often  with 
mercurials  to  promote  the  discharges,  especially 
from  the  skin  and  lungs.  Digitalis  is  proper  also, 
as  lessening  the  activity  of  the  circulation.  The 
antiphlogistic  regimen  is  to  be  observed,*  except 
that  the  patient  will  not  bear  too  free  exposure  to 
cold.  To  quiet  the  cough,  demulcents  may  be  of 
some  use,  or  cooling  sialagogues  :  but  where  the 
urgency  of  the  symptoms  is  lessened  by  copious 
depletion,  opiates  are  more  to  be  relied  upon  : 
a  little  syrup  of  poppy,  for  instance,  swallowed 
slowly  from  time  to  time  ;  or  a  full  dose  of  opium 
may  be  given  at  night  to  procure  sleep,  joined  with 
calomel  and  antimony,  that  it  may  not  heat  the 
system,  but,  on  the  contrary,  assist  them  in  pro- 
moting the  secretions.  Inhaling  steam  will  occa- 
sionally assist  in  bringing  about  expectoration  ; 
or,  where  there  is  a  wheezing  respiration,  squill 
in  nauseating,  or  sometimes  even  emetic,  doses 
may  relieve  the  patient  from  the  viscid  matter  col- 
lected in  the  air  passages.  When  the  expectora- 
tion is  copious  in  the  decline  of  the  complaint, 
tonic  medicines,  particularly  myrrh,  with  a  more 
nutritious  diet,  become  necessary  to  support  the 
.strength  :  and  the  same  means  will  be  proper,  if  it 
should  go  on  to  suppuration.  Where  adhesions 
have  occurred,  or  other  organic  change,  though 
the  symptoms  may  appear  trifling,  much  caution 
is  required  to  prevent  the  patient  falling  into 
Phthisis  ;  on  which  subject,  see  the  management 
of  that  disease:  and  should  serous  effusion  hap- 
pen, see  Hydrothorax. 

PNEUMONIC  A.  (From  -K,.pf,  the  lung.) 
The  name  of  the  second  order  of  diseases  in  the 
Class  Pneumatica  of  Good's  Nosology.  Diseases 
affecting  the  lungs,  their  membranes,  or  motive 
power.  It  has  six  genera,  viz.  Bex  ;  Dyspnoea ; 
Asthma  ;  Ephialtia  ;  Sternal gia  ;  Pleuralgia. 

PNEUMOPLEURITIS.  [From  bwu/iow,  the 
lungs,  and  tzXcvpirts,  an  inflammation  of  the 
pleura.)  An  inflammation  of  the  lungs  and  pleura. 

PNIGA'LIUM.  (From  nnyw,  to  suffocate.) 
The  night-mare.  A  disorder  in  which  the  patient 
appears  to  be  suffocated. 

Pnix.  (From  anyu>,  to  suffocate.)  A  sense  of 
suffocation. 

POD.     See  Siliqua. 

PODA'GRA.  (From  son?,  the  foot,  and  afpa, 
a  taking,  or  seizure. )  Febris  podagn'ca.  Ar- 
thritit;  Dolor  pod agrirus.     The  gout.  A  genu? 
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it  disease  in  the  Class  Pyrexier,  and  Order 
Phlegmasia,  of  Cullen  ;  known  by  pyrexia,  pain 
in  the  joints,  chiefly  of  the  great  toe,  or  at  any 
rate  of  the  hands  and  feet,  returning  at  intervals : 
previous  to  the  attack,  the  functions  of  the  stomach 
are  commonly  disturbed.     The  species  are, 

1.  Podagra  regit laris.  Arthritis  podagra  ; 
Arthritis  rarhialgica;  Arthritis  JEstiva,  of 
Sauvagcs.     The  regular  gout. 

2.  Podagra  atonica.  Arthritis  melancholica; 
Inemalis ;  chlorotica  ;  and  asthmatica,  of  Sau- 
vages.     The  atonic  gout. 

3.  Podagra  retrograda.     The  retrocedent. 

4.  Podagra  aberrant.  Misplaced  or  wander- 
ing gout. 

The  gout  is  a  very  painful  disease,  preceded 
usually  by  flatulency,  and  indigestion,  and  ac- 
companied by  fever  pains  in  the  joints  of  the 
,  hands  and  feet,  particularly  in  that  of  the  great 
toe,  and  which  returns  by  paroxysms,  occurring 
chiefly  in  the  spring  and  beginning  of  winter. 
The  only  disorder  for  which  the  regular  gout  can 
possibly  be  mistaken,  is  the  rheumatism  ;  and 
cases  may  occur  wherein  there  may  be  some  dif- 
ficulty in  making  a  just  discrimination :  but  the 
most  certain  way  of  distinguishing  them  will  be, 
fo  give  due  consideration  to  the  predisposition  in 
the  habit,  the  symptoms  which  have  preceded, 
the  parts  affected,  the  recurrences  of  the  disease, 
and  its  connection  with  other  parts  of  the  system. 
Its  attacks  are  much  confined  to  the  male  sex,  par- 
ticularly those  of  a  corpulent  habit,  and  robust  body; 
but  every  now  and  then  we  meet  with  instances 
of  it  in  robust  females.  Those  who  are  employed 
in  constant  bodily  labour,  or  who  live  much  upon 
vegetable  food,  as  likewise  those  who  make  no 
use  of  wine,  or  other  fermented  liquors,  are  sel- 
dom afflicted  with  the  gout.  The  disease  seldom 
appears  at  an  earlier  period  of  life  than  from  five- 
and-thirty  to  forty  ;  and,  when  it  does,  it  may  be 
presumed  to  arise  from  an  hereditary  disposition. 
Indolence,  inactivity,  and  too  free  a  use  of  tarta- 
reous  wines,  fermented  liquors,  and  animal  food, 
are  the  principal  causes  which  give  rise  to  the 
gout ;  but  it  may  likewise  be  brought  on  by  great 
sensuality  and  excess  in  venery,  intense  and  close  . 
application  to  study,  long  want  of  rest,  grief,  or 
uneasiness  of  mind,  exposure  to  cold,  too  free  a 
use  of  acidulated  liquors,  a  sudden  change  from  a 
full  to  a  spare  diet,  the  suppression  of  any  accus- 
tomed discharge,  or  by  excessive  evacuations  ; 
and  that  it  sometimes  proceeds  from  an  hereditary 
disposition,  is  beyond  all  doubt,  as  females  who 
have  been  remarked  for  their  great  abstemious- 
ness, and  youths  of  a  tender  age,  have  been  at- 
tacked with  it. 

1.  Podagra  rcgularis.  A  paroxysm  of  regu- 
Jar  gout  sometimes  comes  on  suddenly,  without 
any  previous  warning  ;  at  other  times  it  is  pre- 
ceded by  an  unusual  coldness  of  the  feet  and  legs,  a 
suppression  of  perspiration  in  them,  and  numbness, 
or  a  sense  of  prickling  along  the  whole  of  the 
lower  extremities  ;  and  with  these  symptoms  the 
appetite  is  diminished,  the  stomach  is  troubled 
with  flatulency  and  indigestion,  a  degree  of  torpor 
and  languor  is  felt  over  the  whole  body,  great  las- 
situde and  fatigue  are  experienced  after  the  least 
exercise,  the  body  is  costive,  and  the  urine  pallid. 
On  the  night  of  the  attack,  the  patient  perhaps 
goes  to  bed  in  tolerable  health,  and  after  a  few 
hours,  is  awaked  by  the  severity  of  the  pain, 
most  commonly  in  the  first  joint  of  the  great  toe  ; 
sometimes,  however,  it  attacks  other  parts  of  the 
feet,  the  heel,  calf  of  the  leg,  or  perhaps  the  whole 
of  the  foot.  The  pain  resembles  that  of  a  dislo- 
cated bone,  and  is  attended  with  the  sensation  as  if 
rold  water  was  poured  upon  the  part ;  and  this 
-fit 
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pain  Incoming  more  violent,  is  succeeded  by  ri- 
gors and  other  febrile  symptoms,  together  witli  ,i 
severe  throbbing  and  inflammation  in  the  part. 
Sometimes  both  feet  become  swelled  and  in- 
flamed, so  that  neither  of  them  ran  be  put  to  the 
ground  ;  nor  can  the  patient  endure  the  least  mo- 
tion without  suffering  excruciating  pain.  Towards 
morning,  he  falls  asleep,  and  a  gentle  sweat  breaks 
out,  and  terminates  the  paroxysm,  a  number  of 
which  constitutes  what  is  called  a  fit  of  the  gout. 
The  duration  of  the  fit  will  be  longer  or  shorter, 
according  to  the  disposition  of  the  body  to  the  dis- 
ease, the  season  of  the  year,  and  the  age  and 
strength  of  the  patient.  When  a  paroxysm  has 
thus  taken  place,  although  there  is  an  alleviation 
of  pain  at  the  expiration  of  some  hours,  still  the 
patient  is  not  entirely  relieved  from  it ;  and,  for 
some  evenings  successively,  he  has  a  return  both 
of  pain  and  fever,  which  continue,  with  more  or 
less  violence,  until  morning.  The  paroxysms,  how- 
ever, prove  usually  more  mild  every  day,  till  at 
length  the  disease  goes  off  either  by  perspiration, 
urine,  or  some  other  evacuation  ;  the  parts  which 
have  been  affected  becoming  itchy,  the  cuticle 
falling  off  in  scales  from  them,  and  some  slight 
degree  of  lameness  remaining.  At  first,  an  attack 
of  gout  occurs,  perhaps,  only  once  in.  two  or 
three  years  ;  it  then  probably  comes  on  every 
year,  and  at  length  it  becomes  more  frequent,  and 
is  more  severe,  and  of  longer  duration,  each  suc- 
ceeding fit.  In  the  progress  of  the  disease,  various 
parts  of  the  body  are  affected,  and  translations 
take  place  from  one  joint,  or  limb,  to  another ; 
and,  after  frequent  attacks,  the  joints  lose  their 
strength  and  flexibility,  and  become  so  stiff  as  to 
be  deprived  of  all  motion.  Concretions,  of  a  chalky 
appearance,  are  likewise  formed  upon  the  outside 
of  the  joints,  and  nephritic  affections  of  the  kid- 
neys arise  from  a  deposite  of  the  same  kind  of 
matter  in  them,  which,  although  fluid  at  first,  be- 
comes gradually  dry  and  firm.  This  matter  is 
partly  sofuble  in  acids,  but  without  effervescence  ; 
and  Dr.  Wollaston  discovered  it  not  to  be  car- 
bonate of  lime,  but  a  compound  of  the  uric  or 
lithic  acid  and  soda. 

2.  Podagra  atonica.  Atonic  gout.  It  some- 
times happens  that,  although  a  gouty  diathesis  pre- 
vails in  the  system,  yet,  from  certain  causes,  no 
inflammatory  affection  of  the  joints  is  produced  : 
in  which  case,  the  stomach  becomes  particularly 
affected,  and  the  patient  is  troubled  with  flatulen- 
cy, indigestion,  loss  of  appetite,  eructations,  nau- 
sea, vomiting,  and  severe  pains  ;  and  these  affec- 
tions are  often  accompanied  with  much  dejection 
of  spirits,  and  other  hypochondriacal  symptoms. 
In  some  cases,  the  head  is  affected  with  pain  and 
giddiness,  and  now  and  then  with  a  tendency 
to  apoplexy,  and  in  other  cases,  the  viscera  of  the 
thorax  suffer  from  the  disease,  and  palpitations, 
faintings,  and  asthma  arise.  This  is  what  is 
called  atonic  gout. 

3.  Podagra  retrograda.  Retrocedent  gout. 
It  sometimes  happens  that,  after  the  inflammation 
has  occupied  a  joint,  instead  of  its  continuing  the 
usual  time,  and  so  going  off  gradually,  it  ceases 
suddenly,  and  is  translated  to  some  internal  part. 
The  term  retrocedent  gout  is  applied  to  occur- 
rences of  this  nature.  When  it  falls  on  the  sto- 
mach, it  occasions  nausea,  vomiting,  anxiety,  or 
great  pain  ;  when  on  the  heart,  it  brings  on  syn- 
cope ;  when  on  the  lungs,  it  produces  an  affection 
resembling  asthma;  and,  when  it  occupies  the 
head,  it  is  apt  to  give  rise  to  apoplexy,  or  palsy. 

4.  Podagra  aberrant,  or  misplaced  gout,  is 
when  the  gouty  diathesis,  instead  of  producing  the 
inflammatory  affection  of  the  joints,  occasions  an 
inflammatory  affection  of  some  internal  parts,  and. 
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v»hicii  appears  from  the  same  symptoms  that  at- 
I  end  the  inflammation  of  those  parts  from  other 
f.s.  All  occurrences  of  this  nature,  as  well  as 
of  the  two  former,  are  to  be  regarded  as  attacks 
of  irregular  gout,  and  are  to  be  guarded  against  as 
much  as  possible. 

In  the  regular  gout,  generally  little  medical  in- 
terference is  necessary.  The  antiphlogistic  regi- 
men should  be  observed,  in  proportion  to  the 
strength  of  the  patient,  the  bowels  kept  regular, 
and  the  part  of  a  moderate  temperature,  by  co- 
vering it  with  flannel,  &c. :  it  may  be  useful  too 
to  promote  a  gentle  diaphoresis.  In  young  and 
robust  constitutions,  where  there  is  no  hereditary 
tendency  to  the  disease,  and  the  inflammation  and 
fever  run  high,  more  active  evacuations  may  some- 
times be  required  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  in  per- 
sons advanced  in  life,  who  have  suffered  much 
from  the  disease,  and  been  accustomed  to  a  gene- 
rous diet,  this  must  be  in  some  degree  allowed, 
even  during  the  paroxysm,  to  obviate  a  metastasis ; 
recommending  fish  in  preference  to  other  animal 
food,  and  Madeira  as  the  least  acescent  wine. 
The  application  of  cold  to  the  part  is  a  dangerous 
practice  ;  and  it  is  better  to  abstain  from  any  lo- 
cal measures,  lest  the  favourable  progress  of  the 
disease  should  be  interrupted.  When  the  pa- 
roxysm is  terminated,  any  remaining  stiffness  of 
the  joint  will  probably  be  gradually  removed  by 
friction,  &c.  With  respect  to  the  means  of  obvi- 
ating future  attacks,  the  chief  dependence  is  to 
be  placed  on  abstemiousness,  with  regular  mode- 
rate exercise.  Proper,  medicines  may  be  occa- 
sionally prescribed  to  remove  any  dyspeptic 
symptoms,  keep  the  bowels  regular,  the  skin  per- 
spirable, &c.  If  the  disease  appear  to  hang  about 
the  patient  in  the  atonic  form,  a  more  nutritious 
diet,  with  tonic  or  even  stimulant  medicines,  may 
be  required  to  re-establish  the  health,  which  will 
probably  not  be  accomplished  without  a  paroxysm 
intervening.  The  Bath  waters  have  often  been 
found  useful  under  these  circumstances.  In  the 
retrocedent  gout,  the  object  is  to  briug  back  the 
inflammation  to  the  joint  as  soon  as  possible  :  for 
which  purpo  se  a  sinapism,  or  other  stimulant  ap- 
plication, should  be  put  upon  the  part ;  while  am- 
monia, aromatics,  aether,  warm  wine,  or  brandy 
and  water,  &c,  are  administered  internally,  in 
proportion  to  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms  ;  but 
in  general  the  best  form  of  medicine  is  the  com- 
bination of  opium  with  some  of  the  stimulants  just 
mentioned,  unless  where  congestion  appears  in  the 
head.  Sometimes  blisters  or  rubefacients  may  be 
properly  applied  over  the  internal  part  affected, 
where  this  is  of  importance  to  life,  or  even  the 
local  abstraction  of  blood  become  necessary. 
This,  however,  holds  more  especially  where  the 
attack  is  inflammatory,  constituting  the  misplaced 
gout,  and  a  more  antiphlogistic  plan  must  then  be 
pursued  ;  but  evacuations  cannot  be  borne  to  the 
same  extent  as  in  the  idiopathic  phlegmasia?. 

PODAGRA'RIA.  (From podagra,  the  gout : 
so  called  because  it  was  thought  to  expel  the  gout.) 
See  JEgopodium  podagra, i  a. 

PODECIUM.     (From r:f,  afoot.)     The  name 
,  given  by  Acharius  to  the  peculiar  foot-stalk  of  the 
tubercles  in  the  cup  lichens. 

PODONI'PTRUM.  (From  am,  a  foot,  and 
wir7w|  to  wash. )     A  bath  for  the  feet. 

PODOPHYLLUM.  (From  sou*  a  foot,  and 
^uXXov,  a  leaf ;  so  named  from  its  shape. )  A  spe- 
cies of  wolfs  bane. 

PODOTHE'CA.  (From  aoot,  a  foot,  and 
-riOnm,  t0  Put0  A  shoe  or  stocking.  An  anato- 
mical preparation,  consisting  of  a  kind  of  shoe  of 
the  scarf-skin,  with  the  nails  adhering  to  it,  taken 
from  a  d^ad  subject. 


POECILIA.  (IlomXta,  from  rotKiAoj,  versico- 
lor. )  The  specific  name  of  a  species  of  Epichro- 
sis  in  Good's  Nosology,  to  designate  the  pye-bald 
skin,  or  that  affection  found  among  negroes,  in 
which  it  is  marbled  generally  with  alternate 
spots,  or  patches  of  black  and  white. 

Pointed  leaf.     See  Acuminatus. 

POISON.  Venerium.  That  substance  which, 
when  applied  externally,  or  taken  into  the  human 
body,  uniformly  effects  such  a  derangement  in 
the  animal  economy  as  to  produce  disease,  may 
be  denned  a  poison.  It  is  extremely  difficult, 
however,  to  give  a  definition  of  a  poison  ;  and 
the  above  is  subject  to  great  inaccuracy.  Poisons 
are  divided,  with  respect  to  the  kingdom  to  which 
they  belong,  into  animal,  vegetable,  mineral,  and 
halituous,  or  aerial. 

Poisons,  in  general,  are  only  deleterious  in  cer- 
tain doses ;  for  the  most  active,  in  small  doses? 
form  the  most  valuable  medicines.  There  are, 
nevertheless,  certain  poisons,  whfth  are  really 
such  in  the  smallest  quantity,  and  which  are  never 
administered  medicinally  ;  as  the  poison  of  hydro- 
phobia or  the  plague.  There  are  likewise  sub- 
stances which  are  innocent  when  taken  into  the 
stomach,  but  which  prove  deleterious  when  taken 
into  the  lungs,  or  wh<n  applied  to  an  abraded  sur- 
face ;  thus  carbonic  acid  is  continually  swallow- 
ed with  fermented  liquors,  and  thus  the  poison  of 
the  viper  may  be  taken  with  impunity  ;  whilst  in- 
spiring carbonic  acid  kills,  and  the  poison  of  the 
viper,  inserted  into  the  flesh,  often  proves  fatal. 

Several  substances  also  act  as  poisonous  when 
applied  either  externally  or  internally  ;  as  arsenic. 

When  a  substance  produces  disease,  not  only 
in  mankind,  but  in  all  animals,  it  is  distinguished 
by  the  term  common  poison ;  as  arsenic,  subli- 
mate, &c.  ;  whilst  that  which  is  poisonous  to  mar* 
only,  or  fo  animals,  and  often  to  one  genus  mere- 
ly, is  said  to  be  a  relative  poison  ;  thus  aloes  are 
poisonous  to  dogs  and  wolves  :  the  Phellandrium 
aquaticum  kills  horses,  whilst  oxen  devour  it 
greedily,  and  with  impunity.  It  appears,  then, 
that  substances  act  as  poisonous  only  in  regard  to 
their  dose,  the  part  of  the  body  they  are  applied 
to,  and  the  subject. 

Poisons  enter  the  body  in  the  following  ways  : 

1.  Through  the  oesophagus  alone,  or  with  the 
food. 

2.  Through  the  anus  by  clysters. 

3.  Through  the  nostrils. 

4.  Through  the  lungs  with  the  air. 

5.  Through  the  absorbents  of  the  skin,  either 
whole,  ulcerated,  cut,  or  torn. 

Poisons  have  been  arranged  in  six  classes  : 
I. — Corrosive  or  escharotic  poisons. 

They  are  so  named  because  thpy  usually  irri- 
tate, infla-n^.  and  corrode  the  animal  texture  with 
which  they  come  into  contact.  Their  action  is  in 
general  more  violent  and  formidable  than  that  of 
the  other  poisons.  The  following  list  from  Orfila 
contains  the  principal  bodies  of  this  class  : — 

1.  Mercurial  preparations ;  corrosive  subli- 
mate, red  oxide  of  mercury  ;  turbetn  mineral,  or 
yellow  subsulphate  of  mercury ;  pernitrate  of 
mercury  ;  mercurial  vapours. 

2.  Arsenical  preparations  ;  such  as  white  ox- 
ide of  arsenic,  and  its  combinations  with  the  bases, 
cr.lled  arsenites  ;  arsenic  acid,  and  the  arsematesj 
yellow  and  red  sulphuret  of  arsenic  ;  black  oxide 
of  arsenic,  or  fly-powder. 

3.  Antimonial  preparations;  such  as  tartar 
emetic,  or  cream  tartrate  of  antimony  ;  oxide  of 
antimony ;  kermes  mineral ;  muriate  of  antimo- 
ny ;  and  antimonial  wine. 

4.  Cupreous  prepaid! ions ;  such  as  verdigris  ; 
acetate  of  copper  ;  the  cupreous  sulphate,  nitrate, 
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Aud  muriate  ;  ammoniacal  copper  ;  oxitie  of  cop- 
per |  cupreous  soaps,  or  grease  tainted  with  oxit'.c 
of  copper ;  and  cupreous  wines  or  vinegars. 

5.  Muriate  of  tin. 

6.  Oxide  and  sulphate  of  zinc. 

7.  Nitrate  of  silver. 

8.  Muriate  of  gold. 

9.  Pearl-white,  or  the  oxide  of  bismuth,  and 
the  subnitrate  of  this  metal. 

10.  Concentrated  acids,  sulphuric,  nitric, 
phosphoric,  muriatic,  hydriodic,  acetic,  &c. 

11.  Corrosive  alkalies,  pure  or  subcarbonated 
potassa,  soda,  and  ammonia. 

12.  The  caustic  earths,  lime  and  barytes. 

13.  Muriate  and  carbonate  of  barytes. 

14.  Glass  and  enamel  powder. 

15.  Cantharides. 

II. — Astringent  poisoyis. 
'  1.  Preparations  of  lead,  such  as  the  acetate, 
carbonate,  wines  sweetened  with  lead,  water  iro- 
pregii  ;'ed  with  its  oxide,  food  cooked  in  vessels 
containing  lead,  syrups  clarified  with  subacetate  of 
lead,  plumbean  vapours. 

III. — Acrid  poisons. 

1.  The  gases  ;  chlorine,  muriatic  acid,  sulphu- 
rous acid,  nitrous  gas,  and  nitro-muriatic  >apours. 

2.  Jatropha  manihot,  the  fresh  root,  and  its 
juice,  from  which  cassava  is  made. 

3.  The  Indian  ricinus,  or  Molucca  wood. 

4.  Scammony. 

5.  Gamboge. 

6.  Seeds  of  Palma  Christi. 

7.  Elaterium. 

8.  Colocyntk. 

9.  White  hellebore  root. 
10    Black  hellebore  root. 

11.  Seeds  of  stttvesacre. 

12.  The  wood  and  fruit  of  the  Ahovaiot  Brazil. 

13.  Rhododendron  chrysanthum. 

14.  Bulbs  of  Colchicum,  gathered  in  summer 
and  autumn. 

15.  The  milky  juice  of   the   Convolvulus  ar- 
vensis. 

16.  Asclepias. 

17.  (Enanthe  fistulosa  and  crocata. 

18.  Some  species  of  clematis. 

19.  Anemone  pidsatilla. 

20.  Root  of  Wolf's  bane. 

21.  Fresh  roots  of  Arum  maculatum. 

22.  Berries  and  bark  of  Daphne  mezereum. 

23.  The  plant  and  emanations  of  the  Rhus  toxi- 
codendron. 

24.  Euphorbia  officinalis. 

25.  Several  species  of  Ranunculus,  particularly 
the  Aquatilis. 

26.  Nitre,  in  a  large  dose. 

27.  Some  muscles  and  other  shell-fish. 
IV. — Narcotic  and  stupifying  poisons. 

1.  The  gases ;  hydrogen,  azote,  and  oxide  of 
azote. 

2.  Poppy  and  opium. 

3.  The  roots  of  the  Solanum  somniferum ; 
berries  and  leaves  of  the  Solanum  nigrum ;  those 
of  the  Morel  with  yellow  fruit. 

4.  The  roots  and  leaves  of  the  Atropa  mandra- 
gora. 

5.  Datura  stramonium. 

6.  Hyosciamus,  or  henbane. 

7.  Lactuca  virosa. 

8.  Paris  quadrifolia,  or  herb  Paris. 

9.  Laurocerasus,  or  bay  laurel  and  prussic 
acid. 

10.  Berries  of  the  yew-tree. 

11.  Ervum  ervilia ;  the  seeds. 

12.  The  seeds  of  Lathyrus  cicera. 

13.  Distilled  water  of  bitter  almonds. 

14.  The  effluvia  of  manv  of  the   above  plants, 
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V . — 7\'arcotico-acrid  poison  s. 

1.  Carbonic  acid  ;  the  gas  of  charcoal  Bti 
and  fermenting  liquors. 

2.  The  manchineel. 

3.  Faba  Sancti  Ignatii. 

4.  The  exhalations  and  juice  of  the  poison- 
tree  of  Macassar,  or,  Upas-Antiar. 

5.  The  Ticunas. 

6.  Certain  species  of  Strychnos. 

7.  The  whole  plant,  Lauro-cerasus. 

8.  Belladonna,  or  deadly  nightshade. 

9.  Tobacco. 

10.  Roots  of  white  bryony. 

11.  Roots  of  the  Charophyllum  silvestrc. 
1?.  Conium  maculatum,  or  spotted  hemlock. 

13.  JELhusa  cynapium. 

14.  Cicuta  virosa. 

15.  Anagallis  arvensis. 

16.  Mercwrialis  perennis. 

17.  Digitalis  j      mrea. 

18.  The  distilled  waters  and  oils  of  some  oftho 
above  plants. 

19.  The  odor  ant  principle  of  some  of  them. 

20.  Woorara  of  Guiana. 

21.  Camphor. 

22.  Cocculus  indicus. 

23.  Several  mushroom*. 

24.  Secale  cornutum. 

25.  Lolium  temulentum. 

26.  Sium  latifolium. 

27.  Coriaria  myrtifolia. 

VI. — Septic  or  putrescent  poisons. 

1.  Sulphurretted  hydrogen. 

2.  Putrid  effluvia  of  animal  bodies. 

3.  Contagious  effluvia,  or  fomites  and  mias- 
mata. 

4.  Venomous  animals  ;  the  viper,  rattlesnake, 
scorpion,  mad  dog,  *cc. 

Antidote  for  vegetable  poisons.  Drapiez  has 
ascertained,  by  numerous  experiments,  that  the 
fruit  of  the  Feuillea  cordifolia  is  a  powerful  an- 
tidote against  the  vegetable  poisons.  He  poisoned 
dogs  with  the  rhus  toxicodendron,  hemlock,  and 
nux  vomica  ;  and  all  those  which  were  left  to  the 
effects  of  the  poison  died,  but  those  to  which  the 
above  fruit  was  administered  recovered  complete- 
ly, after  a  short  illness.  To  see  whether  the  an- 
tidote would  act  in  the  same  way,  applied  exter- 
nally to  wounds,  into  which  vegetable  poisons 
had  been  introduced,  he  took  two  arrows,  which 
had  been  dipped  into  the  juice  of  the  manchc- 
nille,  and  slightly  wounded  with  them  two  cats  : 
to  one  of  these  wounds  he  applied  j,  poultice, 
composed  of  the  fruit  of  the  feuillea  cordifolia, 
while  the  other  was  left  without  any  application. 
The  former  suffered  no  inconvenience,  except 
from  the  pain  of  the  wound,  which  speedily  heal- 
ed ;  while  the  other,  in  a  short  time,  fell  into 
convulsions,  and  died.  This  fruit  loses  these  va- 
luable virtues,  if  it  is  kept  two  years  after  it  i9 
gathered. 

Dr.  Chisholm  states,  that  the  juice  of  the  su- 
gar-cane is  the  best  antidote  for  arsenic. 

Dr.  Lyman  Spalding,  of  New- York,  announces 
in    a    small    pamphlet,    that    for  above    these 
fifty  years,    the     Scutellaria     lateriflora     has  A 
proved  to  be  an  infallible  means  for  the  preven-  ™ 
tion  and  cure  of  the  hydrophobia,  after  the   bite 
of  rabid  animals.     It  is  better  applied  as  a  dry 
powder  than  fresh.     According  to  the  testimo- 
nies of  several  American  physicians,  this  plant, 
not  yet  received  as  a  remedy  into  any  European 
Materia  Medica,  afforded  perfect  relief  in  above 
a  thousand  cases,  as  well  in  the  human  species  as 
in  the  brute  creation  (dogs,  swine,  and  oxen.) 
Method  of  detecting  Poisons. 

"  When  sudden  dpnth  i«  ^iT-prcted  to  have  beep 
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„,oned  by  the  administration  01  poison, 
either  wilfully  or  by  accident,  the  testimony  ot 
the  physician  is  occasionally  required  to  confirm 
or  invalidate  this  suspicion.  He  may  also  be 
sometimes  called  upon  to  ascertain  the  cause  ot 
the  noxious  effects  arising  from  the  presence  of 
poisonous  substances  in  articles  of  diet  ;  and  it 
may,  therefore,  serve  an  important  purpose,  to 
point  out  concisely  the  simplest  and  most  practi- 
cable modes  of  obtaining,  by  experiment,  the 
necessary  information. 

The  only  poisons,  however,  that  can  be  clear- 
ly and  decisively  detected  by  chemical  means, 
are  those  of  the  mineral  kingdom.  Arsenic,  and 
corrosive  sublimate,  are  most  likely  to  be  exhi- 
bited with  the  view  of  producing  death  ;  and  lead 
and  copper  may  be  introduced  undesignedly,  in 
several  ways  into  our  food  and  drink.  The  con- 
tinued and  unsuspected  operation  of  the  two  last 
may  often  produce  effects  less  sudden  and  vio- 
lent, but  not  less  baneful  to  health  and  life,  than 
the  more  active  poisons ;  and  their  operation 
generally  involves,  in  the  pernicious  conse- 
quences, a  greater  number  of  sufferers. 

Method  of  discovering  arsenic. — When  the 
cause  of  sudden  death  is  believed,  from  the  symp- 
toms preceding  it,  to  be  the  administration  of  ar- 
senic, the  contents  of  the  stomach  must  be  atten- 
tively examined.  To  effect  this  let  a  ligature  be 
made  at  each  orifice,  the  stomach  removed  en- 
tirely from  the  body,  and  its  whole  contents 
washed  out  into  an  earthen  or  glass  vessel.  The 
arsenic,  on  account  of  its  greater  specific  gravity, 
will  settle  at  the  bottom,  and  may  be  obtained 
separate,  after  washing  off  the  other  substances 
by  repeated  effusions  of  cold  water.  These 
washings  should  not  be  thrown  away,  till  the  pre- 
sence of  arsenic  has  been  clearly  ascertained.  It 
may  be  expected  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  in 
the  form  of  a  white  powder,  which  must  be  care- 
fully collected,  dried  on  a  filter,  and  submitted  to 
experiment. 

A.  Boil  a  small  portion  of  the  powder  with  a 
few  ounces  of  distilled  water,  in  a  clean  Florence 
flask,  and  filter  the  solution. 

B.  To  this  solution  add  a  portion  of  water, 
saturated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  If 
arsenic  be  present,  a  golden  yellow  sediment  will 
fall  down,  which  will  appear  sooner,  if  a  few 
drops  of  acetic  acid  be  added. 

C .  s\  similar  effect  is  produced  by  the  addi- 
tion of  sulphuret  of  ammonia,  or  hydrosulphu- 
ret  of  potassa. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  observe,  that  these 
t  ests  are  decomposed  not  only  by  all  metallic  so- 
lutions, but  by  the  mere  addition  of  any  acid. 
But  among  these  precipitates,  Dr.  Bostock  as- 
sures us,  the  greatest  part  are  so  obviously  differ- 
ent as  not  to  afford  a  probability  of  being  mis- 
taken; the  only  two  which  bear  a  close  resem- 
blance to  it,  are  the  precipitate  from  tartarised 
antimony,  and  that  separated  by  an  acid.  In  the 
latter,  however,  the  sulphur  preserves  its  peculiar 
yellow  colour,  while  the  arsenic  presents  a  deep 
.-Iia<'e  of  orange  ;   but  no  obvious   circumstance 

»ol  discrimination  can  be  pointed  out  between  the 
hydro-sulphurets  of  arsenic  and  of  antimony. 
1  fence  Dr.  Bostock  concludes  that  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  and  its  compounds  merit  our  confidence 
only  as  collateral  tests.  They  discover  arsenic 
with  great  delicacy:  sixty  grains  of  water,  to 
which  one  grain  only  of  liquid  sulphuret  (hydro- 
ruretted  inJpharet?)  had  been  added,  was  almost 
instantly  rendered  completely  opaque  by  one- 
<  ightiethof  a  grain  of  the  white  oxide  of  arsenic 
>'i  solution. 
I I      To  a  little  of  the  .solution  A,  add  a  single 
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drop  of  a  weak  solution  of  sub-carbonate  ot 
potassa,  and  afterward  a  few  drops  of  a  solution 
of  sulphate  of  copper.  The  presence  of  arsenic 
will  be  manifested  by  a  yellowish-green  precipi- 
tate. Or  boil  a  portion  of  the  suspected  powder 
with  a  dilute  solution  of  pure  potassa,  and  with 
this  precipitate  ihe  sulphate  of  copper,  when  a 
similar  appearance  will  ensue  still  more  remarka- 
bly, if  arsenic  be  present.  The  colour  of  this 
precipitate  is  perfectly  characteristic.  It  is  that 
of  the  pigment  called  Scheele's  green.  To  iden- 
tify the  arsenic  with  still  greater  certaint\ ,  it  may 
be  proper,  at  the  time  of  making  the  exppriments 
on  a  suspected  substance,  to  perform  similar  ones, 
as  a  standard  of  comparison,  on  what  is  actually 
known  to  be  arsenic.  Let  the  colour,  therefore, 
produced  by  adding  an  alkaline  solution  of  the 
substance  under  examination,  to  a  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  copper,  be  compared  with  that  obtained 
by  a  similar  admixture  of  a  solution  of  copper 
with  one  of  real  arsenic  in  alkali.    * 

The  proportions  in  which  the  different  ingredi- 
ents are  employed,  Dr.  Bostock  has  found  to 
have  considerable  influence  on  the  distinct  exhi- 
bition of  the  effect.  Those  which  he  has  observed 
to  answer  best,  were  one  of  arsenic,  three  of  po- 
tassa (probably  the  sub-carbonate,  or  common 
salt  of  tartar,)  and  five  of  sulphate  of  copper. 
For  instance,  a  solution  of  one  grain  of  arsenic, 
and  three  grains  of  potassa.  in  two  drachms  of 
water,  being  mingled  with  another  solution  of  five 
grains  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  the  same  quantity 
of  water,  the  whole  was  converted  into  a  beauti- 
ful grass  green,  from  which  a  copious  precipitate 
of  the  same  hue  slowly  subsided,  leaving  the  su- 
pernatant liquor  transparent  and  nearly  colourless. 
The  same  materials,  except  with  the  omission  ot 
the  arsenic,  being  employed  in  the  same  manner, 
a  delicate  sky-blue  resulted,  so  different  from  the 
former,  as  not  to  admit  of  the  possibility  of  mis- 
take. In  this  way,  one-fortietn  of  a  grain  of  ar- 
senic diffused  through  sixty  grains  of  water,  af- 
forded, bj  the  actaition  of  sulphate  of  eopper  and 
potassa  in  proper  proportions,  a  distinct  precipi- 
tate of  Scheele's  green.  In  employing  this  test, 
it  is  necessary  to  view  the  fluid  by  reflected  and 
not  by  transparent  light,  and  to  make  the  exami- 
nation by  daylight.  To  render  the  effect  more 
apparent,  a  sheet  of  white  paper  may  be  placed 
behind  the  glass  in  which  the  mixed  fluids  are 
contained  ;  or  the  precipitation  may  be  effected 
by  mixing  the  fluids  on  a  piece  of  writing-paper. 

E.  The  sediments,  produced  by  any  of  the 
foregoing  experiments,  may  be  collected,  dried, 
and  laid  on  redhot  charcoal.  A  smell  of  sulphur 
will  first  arise,  and  will  be  followed  by  that  of 
garlic. 

F.  A  process  for  detecting  arsenic  has  beeu 
proposed  by  Hume,  of  London,  in  the  Philosophi- 
cal Magazine  for  May,  1SCJ,  vol.  xxxiii.  The 
test,  which  he  has  suggested,  is  the  fused  nitrate 
of  silver  or  lunar  caustic,  which  he  employs  in 
the  following  manner  :  — 

into  a  clean  Florence  oil-flask  introduce  two 
or  three  grains  of  any  powder  suspected  to  be  ar- 
senic ;  add  not  less  *han  eight-ounce  measures  of 
either  rain  or  distilled  water  ;  and  heat  this  gra- 
dually over  a  lamp,  or  a  clear  coal  fire,  till  the  so- 
lution begins  to  boil.  Then,  while  it  boils,  fre- 
quently shake  the  flask,  which  may  be  readily 
done  by  wrapping  a  piece  of  leather  round  its 
neck,  or  putting  a  glove  upon  the  hand.  To  the 
hot  solution,  add  a  grain  or  two  of  sub-carbonate 
of  potassa  or  soda,  agitating  the  whole  to  make 
the  mixture  uniform. 

In  the  next  place,  pour  into  an  ounce-phial,  or 
a  small  wineglass,  about  two  table-spoonsful  of 
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f-nis  solution,  and  present,  to  the  mere  surface  of 
the  fluid,  a  stick  of  dry  nitrate  of  silver  or  lunar 
caustic.  If  there  be  any  arsenic  present,  a  beau- 
tiful yellow  precipitate  will  instantly  appear, 
which  will  proceed  from  the  point  of  contact  of 
the  nitrate  with  ihe  fluid  ;  and  settle  towards  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel  as  a  flocculent  and  copious 
precipitate. 

The  nitrate  of  silver,  Hume  finds,  also,  acts 
very  sensibly  upon  arsenate  of  potassa,  and  de- 
cidedly distinguishes  this  salt  from  the  above  so- 
lution or  arsenite  of  potassa ;  the  colour  of  the 
precipitate,  occasioned  by  the  arsenate,  being 
much  darker  and  more  inclined  to  brick-red.  In 
both  cases,  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  test  of  nitrate 
of  silver  is  greatly  superior  to  that  of  sulphate  of 
copper  ;  inasmuch  as  it  produces  a  much  more  co- 
pious precipitate,  when  equal  quantities  are  sub- 
mitted to  experiment.  The  tests  he  recommends 
to  be  employed  in  their  dry  state,  in  preference 
to  that  of  solution  ;  and  that  the  piece  of  salt  be 
held  on  the  surface  only. 

A  modified  application  of  this  test  has  since 
been  proposed  by  Dr.  Marcet,  whose  directions 
are  as  follow  : — Let  the  fluid,  suspected  to  contain 
arsenic,  be  filtered ;  let  the  end  of  a  glass  rod, 
wetted  with  a  solution  of  pure  ammonia,  be 
brought  into  contact  with  this  fluid,  and  let  the 
end  of  a  clean  rod,  similarly  wetted  with  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  be  immersed  in  the  mixture. 
If  the  minutest  quantity  of  arsenic  be  present,  a 
precipitate  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  inclining  to 
orange,  will  appear  at  the  point  of  contact,  and 
will  readily  subside  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 
As  this  precipitate  is  soluble  in  ammonia,  the 
greatest  care  is  necessary  not  to  add  an  excess  of 
that  alkali.  The  acid  of  arsenic,  with  the  same 
test,  affords  a  brick-red  precipitate. — Hume,  it 
may  be  added,  now  prepares  his  test  by  dissolving 
a  few  grains,  say  ten,  of  lunar  caustic  in  nine  or 
ten  times  its  weight  of  distilled  water  ;  precipita- 
ting by  liquid  ammonia  ;  and  adding  cautiously, 
and  by  a  few  drops  at  once,  liquid  ammonia,  till 
the  precipitate  is  re-dissolved,  and  no  longer.  To 
obviate  the  possibility  of  any  excess  of  ammonia, 
a  small  quantity  of  the  precipitate  may  be  left  un- 
dissolved. To  apply  this  test,  nothing  more  is  re- 
quired than  to  dip  a  rod  of  glass  into  this  liquor, 
and  then  touch  with  it  the  surface  of  a  solution 
supposed  to  contain  arsenic,  which  will  be  indi- 
cated by  a  yellow  precipitate. 

Sylvester  has  objected  to  this  test,  that  it  will 
jiot  produce  the  expected  appearance,  when  com- 
mon salt  is  present.  He  has,  therefore,  proposed 
the  red  acetate  of  iron  as  a  better  test  of  arsenic, 
with  which  it  forms  a  bright  yellow  deposite  ;  or 
i"he  acetate  of  copper,  which  affords  a  green  preci- 
pitate. Of  the  two,  he  recommends  the  latter  in 
preference,  but  advises  that  both  should  be  resort- 
ed to  in  doubtful  cases.  Dr.  Marcet,  however, 
lias  replied,  that  the  objection  arising  from  the 
presence  of  common  salt  is  easily  obviated  ;  for  if 
a  little  diluted  nitric  acid  be  added  to  the  supect- 
cd  liquid,  and  then  nitrate  of  silver  very  cautious- 
ly till  the  precipitate  ceases,  the  muriatic  acid  will 
be  removed,  but  the  arsenic  will  remain  in  solu- 
tion, and  the  addition  of  ammonia  will  produce  the 
yellow  precipitate  in  its  characteristic  form.  It  is 
bcarccly  necessary  to  add,  that  the  quantity  of 
ammonia  must  Ire  sufficient  to  saturate  any  excess 
of  nitric  acid,  which  the  fluid  may  contain. 

A  more  important  objection  to  nitrate  of  silver 
as  a  test  of  arsenic  is,  that  it  affords,  with  the  al- 
kaline phosphates,  a  precipitate  of  phosphate  of 
silver,  scarcely  distinguishable  by  its  colour  from 
the  arseniate  of  that  metal.  In  answer  to  this,  it 
is  alleged  by  Hume,  that  the  arsenite  of  silrer  mav 


be  discriminated  by  a  curdy  or  flocculent  tig 
resembling  that  of  fresh  precipitated  muriate  of 
silver,  except  that  its  colour  is  yellow  ;  while  the 
phosphate  is  smooth  and  homogeneous.  The  bet- 
ter to  discriminate  these  two  arsenites,  he  advises 
two  parallel  experiments  to  be  made,  upon  sepa- 
rate pieces  of  clean  writipg  paper,  spreading  on 
the  one  a  little  of  the  iresh  prepared  arsenite,  and 
on  the  other  a  little  of  the  phosphate.  When  these 
are  suffered  to  dry,  the  phosphate  will  graduallv 
assume  a  black  colour,  or  nearly  so,  while  the 
arsenite  will  pass  from  its  original  vivid  yellow 
to  an  Indian  yellow,  or  nearly  a  fawn  colour. 

Dr.  Paris  conducts  the  trial  in  the  following 
manner  : — Drop  the  suspected  fluid  on  a  piece  of 
white  paper,  making  with  it  a  broad  line  ;  alon»: 
this  line  a  stick  of  lunar  caustic  is  to  be  slowly 
drawn  several  times  successively,  wnen  a  streak 
will  appear  of  the  colour  resembling  that  known 
by  the  name  of  Indian  yelloiv.  This  is  equally 
produced  by  arsenic  and  by  an  alkaline  phosphate . 
but  the  one  from  arsenic  is  rough,  curdy,  and  floc- 
culent, like  that  lrom  a  crayon  ;  that  lrom  a  phos- 
phate ts  homngeneous  and  uniform,  resembling  a 
water  colour  laid  smoothly  on  with  a  brush.  IJut 
a  more  important  and  distinctive  peculiarity  soon 
succeeds;  for  in  less  than  two  minutes  the  phos- 
phoric yellow  fades  into  a  sad  green,  and  becomes 
gradually  darker,  and  ultimately  quite  black, 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  arsenic  yellow  con- 
tinues permament,  or  nearly  so,  for  some  time, 
and  then  becomes  brown.  In  performing  this  ex- 
periment, the  sunshine  should  be  avoided,  or  the 
change  of  colour  will  take  place  too  rapidly. 
(Ann.  of  Phil.  x.  60.)  The  author  of  the  Lon dim 
Dispensatory  adds,  that  the  test  is  improved  by 
brushing  the  streak  lightly  over  with  liquid  ammo- 
nia immediately  after  the  application  of  the  caus- 
tic, when,  if  arsenic  be  present,  a  bright  queen's 
yellow  is  produced,  which  remains  permanent  for 
nearly  an  f>our  ;  but  tiiat  when  lunar  caustic  pro- 
duces a  white  yellow  before  the  ammonia  is  ap- 
plied, we  may  iuler  the  presence  of '^onie  alkaline 
phosphate  rather  than  of  arsenic. 

G.  Smithson  propo-es  to  fuse  any  powdei 
pectcd  to  contain  arsenic  with  nine  ;  this  pro- 
duces arseniate  of  potassa,  of  which  the  solution 
affords  a  brick-red  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver. In  cases  where  any  sensible  portion  of  the 
alkali  of  the  nitre  has  been  set  free,  it  must  be  sa- 
turated with  acetous  acid,  and  the  saline  mixture 
dried  and  re-dissolved  in  water.  So  small  is  the 
quantity  of  arsenic  required  for  this  mode  of  trial, 
that  a  drop  of  solution  of  oxide  of  arsenic  in  water 
(which,  at  54°  of  Fahr.  may  be  estimated  to  con- 
tain one-eightieth  its  weight  of  the  oxide,)  mixed 
with  a  little  nitrate  of  potassa,  and  fused  in  a  pla- 
tinum spoon,  affords  a  very  sensible  quantity  of 
arseniate  of  silver.  (Ann.  of  Phil.  X.  A',  iv.  Ii7.) 
H.  Dr.  Cooper,president  of  ColiinibiaColkge, 
finds  a  solution  of  chromate  of  potassa  to  be  on. 
of  the  best  tests  of  arsenic.  One  drop  is  turned 
green  by  the  fourth  of  a  grain  of  arsenic,  by  two 
or  three  drops  of  Fowler's  mineral  solution,  or 
any  other  arsenite  of  potassa.  The  arscnious  acid 
takes  oxygen  from  tue  cromic,  which  is  converted  d 
into  oxide  of  chrome.  To  exhibit  the  effect,  take  I 
five  watch-glasses ;  put  on  one,  two  or  three 
drops  of  a  watery  solution  of  white  arsenic  ;  on 
the  second,  as  much  arsenite  of  potassa  ;  on  the 
third,  on-'-lourth  of  a  grain  of  white  arsenic  in 
substance;  on  the  fourth  two  or  three  drops  of  a 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  ;  on  the  filth  two 
or  three  drops  ol  a  solution  of  copper.  Add  to 
each  three  or  four  drops  of  a  solution  of  chromate 
of  potassa.  In  half  an  hour  a  bright  clear 
green  colour  will  appear  in  number; 
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Changeable  by  ammonia  ;  number  four  will  insfant- 
ly  exhibit  an  orange  precipitate  ;  and  number  5 
a  green,  winch  a  drop  of  ammonia  will  instantly 
change  to  blue.     (Sittiman's  American  jcuntal, 

iii-)°  .   . 

I.  But  the  most  decisive  mode  ot  determining 

the  presence  of  arsenic  (which,  though  not  abso- 
lutely iadisj  ensable,  should  always  be  resorted  to, 
when  the  suspected  substance  can  be  obtained  in 
sufficient  quantity,)  is  by  reducing  it  v>  a  metal- 
lic late  ;  for  its  characters  ai  then  clear  and  un- 
equivocal. For  this  purpose  lei  a  portion  of  the 
white  sediment,  collected  Iroin  the  contents  oi  the 
stomach,  be  daed  aud  mixed  with  three  times  its 
weight  of  black  flux  ;  or,  if  ibis  cannot  be  pro- 
cured, with  two  parts  of  very  dry  carbonate  ot  po- 
tassa  {the  salt  ot  tartar  of  the  shops)  and  one  of 
powdered  charcoal.  Dr.  Bostock  finds  that  for 
this  mixture,  we  may  advantageously  substitute 
one  composed  of  half  a  grain  ol  charcoal,  ana  two 
drops  of  oil,  to  a  grain  of  the  sediment.  Procure 
a  tube  ei?ht  or  nine  inches  long,  and  oue-i'ourth 
or  oue-siith  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  of  thin  glass, 
sealed  hermetically  at  one  end.  Then  put  inte  the 
tube  ihe  mixture  ot  the  powder  and  its  rlux,  aud 
if  any  should  adhere  to  the  inner  survaee,  let  it  be 
wipe  off  by  a  feather  ;  so  tnat  the  inside  of  all 
the  i  ppei  part  ot  the  tuoe  may  be  quite  clean  and 
dry.  Stop  the  end  of  the  tube  loosely ,  with  a 
little  paper)  and  heat  the  sealed  end  only,  in  a 
chafing-dish  of  redhot  coals,  tailing  care  to  avoid 
breathing  the  fumes.  The  arsenic,  if  present, 
will  rise  to  the  upper  part  of  the  tube,  on  the  inner 
■  urface  of  which  it  will  form  a  thin  brilliant  coat- 
ing. Break  the  tube,  and  scrape  off  the  reduced 
metal.  Lay  a  little  on  a  heated  iron,  when,  if  it 
be  arsenic,  a  dense  smoke  will  arise,  and  a  strong 
smell  of  garlic  will  be  perceived.  The  arsenic 
may  be  farther  identified,  by  putting  a  small  quan- 
tity between  two  polished  plates  of  copper,  sur- 
rounding it  oy  powdered  charcoal,  to  prevent  its 
escape,  binding  these  tightly  together  by  iron  wire, 
and  exposing  ihcm  to  a  low  red  heat,  if  the  in- 
cluded substance  be  arsenic,  a  white  stain  will  be 
lett  on  the  copper. 

K.  It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  neither 
the  stain  on  copper,  nor  the  odour  of  garlic,  is  pro- 
duced by  the  white  oxide  of  arsenic,  when  heated 
without  the  addition  of  some  lutiaiumable  ingre- 
dient. The  absence  of  arsenic  must  not,  there- 
fore, be  inferred,  if  no  smell  should  be  occasioned 
by  laying  the  white  powder  on  a  heated  iron. 

Dr.  Black  ascertained,  that  all  the  necessary 
experiments,  for  the  detection  of  arsenic,  may  be 
made  on  a  single  grain  of  the  white  oxide  ;  this 
small  quantity  having  produced  when  heated  in  a 
tube  with  its  proper  flux,  as  much  ot  the  metal  as 
clearly  established  its  presence. 

It  the  quantity  of  arsenic  in  the  stomach  should 
be  so  small,  which  is  nut  very  probable,  as  to  oc- 
casion death,  and  yet  to  remain  suspended  in  the 
washings,  ihe  whole  contents,  and  the  water  em- 
ployed to  wa»h  tin.  in,  must  be  filtered,  and  the 
clear  liquor  assayed  lor  arsenic  by  the  tests  B, 
(',  D,  and  E. 

In  tiiis  case  it  is  necessary  to  be  careful  that  the 
colour  of  the  precipitate  is  not  modified  by  that  of 
the  liquid  tound  in  the  stomach.  Jf  ibis  be  yellow, 
the  precipitate  by  sulphate  of  copper  and  carbo- 
,>t  potassa,  will  appear  green,  event  bough  no 
arsenic  bo  present ;  but  on  leaving  it  to  settle,  de- 
canting oil  the  fluid,  :i ii*l  replacing  it  with  water, 
it  will  evidently  be  blue  without  any  tingeof  green, 
being  no  longer  seen  through  a  yellow  medium. — 
(Ih    Pari*.) 

The  liquid  contents  of  the  stomach  may  also  be 
orated  to  dryness  below  iSO°  Fahr.  and  the 


dry  niais  bo  exposed  to  heat  at  the  bottom  ol  u. 
Florence  Mask,  to  sublime  the  arsenic.  If  dis- 
solved in  an  oily  fluid,  Dr.  I're  proposes  to^boil 
the  solution  with  distilled  water,  and  afterwards 
to  separate  the  oil  by  the  capillary  action  of  wick, 
threads.  The  watery  lluid  may^then  be  subjected 
to  the  usnal  tests. 

In  an  investigation,  the  event  of  which  is  to 
affect  the  life  of  an  accusedjperson,  it  is  the  duty 
of  every  one  who  may  prepare  himself  to  give  evi- 
dence, not  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  appearances 
produced  by  any  one  test  of  irsenic ;  but  to  ren- 
der its  presence  quite  unequivocal  by  the  concur- 
ring results  of  several. 

Discovery  of  corrosive  sublimate,  baryta,  &c. 
— Corrosive  sublimate  (the  bichloride  or  oxy  mu- 
riate of  mercury,  next  to  arsenic,  is  the  most  viru- 
lent of  the  metallic  poisons.  It  may  be  collected 
by  treating  the  contents  of  the  stomach  in  the 
manner  already  described  ;  but  as  it  is  more  solu- 
ble than  arsenic,  viz.  in  about  nineteen  times  its 
weight  of  water,  no  more  water  must  be  employed 
than  is  barely  sufficient,  and  the  washings  musr. 
be  carefully  preserved  for  examination. 

If  a  powder  should  be  collected,  by  this  ope- 
ration, which  proves,  on  examination,  not  to  be 
arsenic,  it  may  be  known  to  be  corrosive  sublimate 
by  the  following  characters  : 

A.  Expose  a  small  quantity  of  it,  without  any 
admixture,  to  heat  in  a  coated  glass  tube,  as  di- 
rected in  the  treatment  of  arsenic.  Corrosive 
sublimate  will  be  ascertained  by  its  rising  to  the 
top  of  the  tube,  lining  the  inner  surface  in  the 
form  of  a  sinning  white  crust. 

B.  Dissolve  another  portion  in  distilled  water  ; 
and  it  may  be  proper  to  observe  how  much  of  the 
salt  the  water  is  capable  of  taking  up. 

C.  To  the  watery  solution  add  a  little  lime- 
water.  A  precipitate  of  an  orange  yellow  colour 
will  instantly  appear. 

D.  To  another  portion  of  the  solution  add  a 
single  drop  of  a  dilute  solution  of  sub-carbonate 
of  potassa  (salt  of  tartar. )  A  white  precipitate 
will  appear  ,  but,  on  a  still  farther  addition  of 
alkali,  an  orange -coloured  sediment  will  be 
lorincd. 

E    The  carbonate  of  soda  has  similar  effects. 

F.  Sulphuretted  water  throws  down  a  dark- 
coloured  sediment,  which,  when  dried  and  strongly 
heated,  is  wholly  volatilised,  without  any  odour 
of  garlic. 

h  or  the  detection  of  corrosive  sublimate,  Syl- 
vester has  recommended  the  application  of  galvan- 
ism, which  exhibits  the  mercury  in  a  metallic 
state.  A  piece  of  zinc  wire,  or  if  that  cannot 
be  had,  of  iron  wire  about  three  inches  long,  is  to 
be  twice  beut  at  right  angles,  so  as  to  resemble 
the  Greek  letter  n.  The  two  legs  of  this  figure 
should  be  distant  about  the  diameter  of  a  common 
gold  wedding-ring  from  each  other,  and  the  two 
ends  of  the  bent  wire  must  afterwards  be  tied  to 
a  ring  of  this  description.  Let  a  plate  of  glass, 
not  less  than  three  inches  square,  be  laid  as  nearly 
horizontal  as  possible,  and  on  one  side,  drop 
some  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  about  six  times 
its  weight  of  water,  till  it  spreads  to  the  size  of  a 
hall -penny.  At  a  little  distance  from  this,  to- 
wards the  other  side,  next  drop  some  of  the  so- 
lution supposed  to  contain  corrosive  sublimate, 
till  the  ■  ges  of  the  two  liquids  join  together  ; 
and  let  the  wire  and  ring  prepared  as  above  be 
laid  in  such  a  way  that  the  wire  may  touch  the 
acid,  while,  the  g<  Id  ring  i»  in  contact  with  th<» 
suspected  liquid.  If  the  minutest  quantity  of 
corrosive  sublimate  be  present,  the  ring  in  a  few- 
minutes  will  be  covered  with  mercury  on  the  pari 
which  touched  the  fluid. 
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.•Muituson  remarks,  that  all  the  oxides  and  saline 
compounds  of  mercury,  if  laid  in  a  drop  of  ma- 
rine acid  on  gold,  with  a  bit  of  tin,  quickly  amal- 
gamate the  gold.  In  this  way,  a  very  minute 
quantity  of  corrosive  sublimate,  or  a  drop  of  its 
solution  may  be  tried,  and  no  addition  of  muriatic 
acid  is  then  required.  Quantities  of  mercury  may 
thus  be  rendered  evident,  which  could  not  be  so 
by  any  other  means.  Even  the  mercury  of  cin- 
nabar may  be  exhibited  ;  but  it  must  previously 
be  boiled  with  a  little  sulphuric  acid  in  a  platinum 
spoon,  to  convert  it  into  sulphate.  An  exceeding- 
ly minute  quantity  of  metallic  mercury  in  any 
powder  may  be  discovered  by  placing  it  in  nitric 
acid  on  gold,  drying,  and  adding  muriatic  acid 
and  tin. 

The  only  mineral  poison  of  great  virulence 
that  has  not  been  mentioned,  and  which,  from  its 
being  little  known  to  act  as  such,  it  is  very  im- 
probable we  should  meet  with,  is  the  carbonate 
of  baryta.  This,  in  the  country  where  it  is  found, 
is  employed  a3  a  poison  for  rats,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  would  be  equally  destructive  to  hu- 
man life.  It  may  be  discovered  by  dissolving  it 
in  muriatic  acid,  and  by  the  insolubility  of  the 
precipitate  which  this  solution  yields  on  adding 
sulphuric  acid,  or  sulphate  of  soda.  Soluble 
bary tic  salts,  if  these  have  been  the  means  of  poi- 
son, will  be  contained  in  the  water  employed  to 
wash  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  and  will  be 
detected,  on  adding  sulphuric  acid,  by  a  copious 
precipitate. 

It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  the  failure 
of  attempts  to  discover  poisonous  substances  in 
the  alimentary  canal  after  death,  is  by  no  means 
a  sufficient  proof  that  death  has  not  been  occa- 
sioned by  poison.  For  it  has  been  clearly  esta- 
blished, by  experiments  made  on  animals,  that  a 
poison  may  be  so  completely  evacuated,  that  no 
traces  of -it  shall  be  found,  and  yet  that  death 
may  ensue  from  the  morbid  changes  which  it  has 
occasioned  in  the  alimentary  canal,  or  in  the  ge- 
neral system. 

Method  of  detecting  copper  or  lead. — Copper 
and  lead  sometimes  gain  admission  into  articles 
of  food,  in  consequence  of  the  employment  of 
kitchen  utensils  of  these  materials. 

1.  If  copper  be  suspected  in  any  liquor,  its 
presence  will  be  ascertained  by  adding  a  solution 
of  pure  ammonia,  which  will  strike  a  beautiful 
blue  colour.  If  the  solution  be  very  dikite,  it 
may  be  concentrated  by  evaporation  ;  and  if  the 
liquor  contain  a  considerable  excess  of  acid, 
like  that  used  to  preserve  pickles,  as  much  of  the 
alkali  must  be  added  as  is  more  than  sufficient  to 
saturate  the  acid.  In  this,  and  all  other  experi- 
ments of  the  same  kind,  the  fluid  should  be  viewed 
by  reflected,  and  not  by  transmitted  light. 

If  into  a  newly  prepared  tincture  of  guaiacum 
wood  we  drop  a  concentrated  solution  of  a  salt  of 
copper,  the  mixture  instantly  assumes  a  blue  co- 
lour. This  effect  does  not  take  place  when  the 
solution  is  very  weak,  for  example,  when  there 
is  not  above  half  a  grain  of  the  salt  to  an  ounce 
of  water;  but  then,  by  the  addition  of  a  icw 
drops  of  prussic  acid,  the  blue  colour  is  instantly 
developed  of  great  purity  and  intensity.  This 
colour  is  not  permanent,  but  soon  passes  to  a 
green,  and  at  length  totally  disappears.  For 
want  of  prussic  acid,  distilled  laurel  water  may 
be  employed.  The  test  produces  its  effect,  even 
when  the  proportion  of  the  salt  of  copper  to  the 
water  does  Hot  exceed  l-45000th.  In  this  minute 
proportion  no  other  lest,  whether  the  prussiate  of 
potassa,  soda,  or  ammonia,  gives  the  least  indica- 
Tion  of  copper. — (Quart.  Journ.  x.  182.) 

Lead  is  occasionally  found,   in    sufficient 


Quantity  to  be  injurious  to  health,  in  wat<  I 
has  pas=ed  through  leaden  pipes,  or  been  kept  in 
leaden  vessels,  and  sometimes  even  in  pump-wa- 
ter, in  consequence  of  that  metal  having  been 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  pump.  Acetata 
of  lead  has  also  been  known  to  be  fraudulently 
added  to  bad  wines,  with  the  view  of  concealing 
their  defects. 

Lead  may  be  discovered  by  adding,  to  a  por- 
tion of  the  suspected  water,  about  half  its  bulk 
of  water  impregnated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas.  It  lead  be  present,  it  will  be  manifested  by 
a  dark  brown,  or  blackish,  tinge.  This  test  is  so 
delicate,  that  water  condensed  by  the  leaden 
worm  of  a  still-tub,  is  sensibly  affected  by  it. 
Lead  is  also  detected  by  a  similar  effect  ensuing 
on  the  addition  of  sulphuret  of  ammonia,  or 
potassa. 

The  adequacy  of  this  method,  however,  to  the 
discovery  of  very  minute  quantities  of  lead,  has 
been  set  aside  by  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Lambe, 
the  author  of  a  skilful  analysis  of  the  springs  of 
Leamington  Priors,  near  Warwick.  Uy  new 
methods  of  examination,  he  has  detected  the  pre- 
sence of  lead  in  several  spring-waters,  that  mani- 
fest no  change  on  the  addition  of  the  sulphuretted 
test ;  and  has  found  that  metal  in  the  precipitate, 
separated  from  such  waters  by  the  carbonate  of 
potassa  or  of  soda.  In  operating  on  these  water?, 
Dr.  Lambe  noticed  the  following  appearances  : 

a.  The  test  forms  sometimes  a  dark  cloud,  with 
the  precipitate  affected  by  alkalies,  which  has  been 
re-dissolved  in  nitric  acid. 

6.  Though  it  forms,  in  other  cases,  no  cloud, 
the  precipitate  itself  becomes  darkened  by  the 
sulphuretted  test. 

c.  The  test  forms  a  white  cloud,  treated  with  the 
precipitate  as  in  a.  These  two  appearances  may 
be  united. 

d.  The  test  neither  forms  a  cloud,  nor  darkens 
the  precipitate. 

c.  In  the  cases  b,  c,  d,  heat  the  precipitate,  in 
contact  with  an  alkaline  carbonate,  to  redness; 
dissolve  out  the  carbonate  by  water ;  and  treat 
the  precipitate  as  in  a.  The  sulphuretted  test 
then  forms  a  dark  cloud  with  the  solution  of  the 
precipitate.  In  these  experiments,  it  is  essential 
that  the  acid,  used  to  re-dissolve  the  precipitate, 
shall  not  be  in  excess  ;  and  if  it  should  so  happen, 
that  excess  must  be  saturated  before  the  testis  ap- 
plied. It  is  better  to  use  so  little  acid,  that  some 
of  the  precipitate  may  remain  undissolved. 

/  Instead  of  the  process  e,  the  precipitate  may 
be  exposed,  without  addition,  to  a  red  heat,  and 
then  treated  as  in  a.  In  this  case,  the  test  will 
detect  the  metallic  matter  ;  but  with  less  certain- 
ty than  the  foregoing  one. 

The  nitric  acid,  used  in  these  experiments, 
should  be  perfectly  pure ;  and  the  test  should  be 
recently  prepared  by  saturating  water  with  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  gas.  A  few  drops  of  nitric 
acid  added  to  a  water  containing  lead,  which  has 
been  reduced  to  l-8th  or  1-  10th  its  bulk  by  evapo- 
ration, and  then  followed  by  the  addition  of  a 
few  drops  of  hydriodale  of  potassa,  produces  a 
yellow  insoluble  precipitate. 

Another  mode  of  analysis,  employed  by  Dr. 
Lambe,  consists  in  precipitating  the  lead  by  solu- 
tion of  common  salt ;  but  as  muriate  of  lead 
is  partly  soluble  in  water,  this  test  cannot  be  ap- 
plied to  small  portions  of  suspected  water.  The 
precipitate  must  be,  therefore,  collected,  from 
two  or  three  gallons,  and  heated  to  redness  with 
twice  its  weight  of  carbonate  of  soda.  Dissolve 
out  the  soda  ;  add  nitric  acid,  saturating  any  su- 
perfluity ;  and  then  apply  the  sulphuretted  test. 
Sulphate  of  ir>(':>  would  be  found  more  effi 
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i-  process  than  the  muriate,  on  account  of  the 
greater  insolubility  of  sulphate  of  lead.  This 
"property,  indeed,  renders  sulphate  of  soda  an  ex- 
cellent test  of  the  presence  of  lead,  when  held  in 
solution  by  acids,  lor  it  throws  down  that  metal, 
«-ven  when  present  in  very  small  quantity,  in  the 
form  of  a  heavy  white  precipitate,  which  is  not 
soluble  by  acetic  acid. 

The  third  process,  which  is  the  most  satisfactory 
of  all,  and  is  very  easy,  except  for  the  trouble  of 
collecting  a  large  quantity  of  precipitate,  is  the 
actual  reduction  of  the  metal,  and  its  exhibition 
in  a  separate  form.  The  precipitate  may  be 
mixed  with  its  own  weight  of  alkaline  carbonate, 
and  exposed  either  with  or  without  the  addition 
of  a  s'nall  proportion  of  charcoal,  to  a  heat  suffi- 
cient to  melt  the  alkali.  On  breaking  the  cruci- 
ble, a  small  globule  of  lead  will  be  found  reduced 
at  the  bottom.  The  precipitate  from  about  fifty 
gallons  of  water  yielded  Dr.  Lambe,  in  one  in- 
stance, about  two  grains  of  lead. 

For  discovering  the  presence  of  lead  in  wine,  a 
test  invented  by  Dr.  Hahnemann,  and  known  by 
the  title  of  Hahnemann's  wine  test,  may  be  em- 
ployed, l'liis  test  is  prepared  by  putting  togeth- 
er, into  a  small  phial,  sixteen  grains  of  sulpburet 
of  lime,  prepared  in  the  dry  way  (by  exposing  to 
;i  red  heat,  in  a  covered  crucible,  equal  weights  of 
]>owdered  lime  and  sulphur,  accurately  mixed,) 
and  twenty  grains  of  bitartrate  of  potassa  (cream 
of  tartar.)  The  phial  is  to  be  rilled  with  water, 
well  corked,  and  occasionally  shaken  for  the  space 
of  teu  minutes.  When  the  powder  has  subsided, 
decant  the  clear  liquor,  and  preserve  it,  in  a  well- 
stopped  bottle,  for  use.  The  liquor,  when  fresh 
prepared,  discovers  lead  by  a  dark  coloured  pre- 
cipitate. A  farther  proof  of  the  presence  of  lead 
in  wines  is  the  occurrence  of  a  precipitate,  on  ad- 
ding a  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  soda. 

Sylvester  has  proposed  the  gallic  acid  as  an  ex- 
cellent test  of  the  presence  of  lead. 

The  quantity  of  lead,  which  has  been  detected 
in  sophisticated  wine,  may  be  estimated  at  forty 
grains,  of  the  metal  in  every  fifty  gallons. 

When  a  considerable  quantity  of  acetate  of  lead 
has  been  taken  into  the  stomach  (as  sometimes, 
owing  to  its  sweet  taste,  happens  to  children,) 
after  the  exhibition  of  an  active  emetic,  the  hydro- 
nlphuretof  potassa  or  of  ammonia  may  be  given  ; 
or  probably  a  solution  ol  sulphate  of  so  la  (Glau- 
bers salt)  would  render  it  innoxious." — Henry's 
Chan. 

Poison-oak.     See  Rhus  toxicodendron. 

POLEMG'NIUM.  (An  ancient  name  derived 
from  -«Xr;/o;,  war;  because,  according  to  Plni)-, 
kings  had  contended  for  the  honour  ot  its  disco- 
very.) I.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnrean  system.  Class,  Pentandria;  Order, 
Tdonogyma. 

2.  wild  sage,  or  Teucrium  scorodonia  of  Lin- 
• 

Poi.emonhtm  CSRULEUM.  The  systematic 
iinm<-  of  the  Greek  valerian,  or  Jacob's  ladder,  the 
root  of  which  is  esteemed  by  some  as  a  good  as- 
tringent against  diarrhoeas  and  dysentery. 

POLEY-MOUNTAINi    See  Teucrium. 

POLIOSIS.  (From  roXoc,  Candidas,  white  or 
hoary. )  The  specific  name  of  a  species  of  Tricho- 
;  nod's  arrangement,  in  which  the  hairs  are 
prematurely  gray  or  hoary. 

PO'LIUtVI.  (From  ooXio?,  white:  so  called 
from  its  white  capillaments.)  Poley.  Teucrium 
of  Linnaeus. 

Poi.ii'M  CRITICUM.     See  Teucrium  crelicum. 

Folium  montanum.  See  Teucrium  capita- 
'uiii. 

POLLEN.     (Pollen.  inis.  n.  :     fine  flmir,  or 


dust. )  The  powder  which  adheres  to  the  anther* 
of  the  flowers  of  plants,  and  which  is  contained  in 
the  anther,  and  is  thrown  out  chiefly  in  warm  dry 
weather,  when  the  coat  of  the  latter  contracts  and 
bursts.  The  pollen,  though  to  the  naked  eye  a  fine 
powder,  and  light  enough  to  be  wafted  along  by  the 
air,  is  so  curiously  formed,  and  so  various  in  differ- 
ent plants,  as  to  bean  interesting  and  popular  object 
for  the  microscope.  Eaoh  grain  of  it  is  commonly 
a  membranous  ba<r,  round  or  angular,  rough  or 
smooth,  whichremains  entiretill  it  meets  with  any 
moisture,  being  contrary  in  this  respect  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  anther  ;  then  it  bursts  with  great  force, 
discharging  its  subtile  and  vivifying  vapour. 

In  the  Heliant hus  animus,  the  pollen  is  echi- 
naie. 

In  Geranium'!,  perforate. 

The  pollen  of  Symphatum  is  didymous. 

That  ol  the  Mallow,  dentate. 

It  is  ungulate  in  Viola  odorata. 

Reniforme  in  Narcissus ;  and 

In  Hot  ago,  convolute. 

POLLENIN.  The  pollen  of  tulips  has  been  as- 
certained by  Professor  John  to  contain  a  peculiar 
substance,  insoluble  in  alkohol,  aether,  water,  oil 
of  turpentine,  nephtha,  carbonated,  and  pure  alka- 
lies ;  extremely  combustible,  burning  with  great 
rapidity  and  flame  ;  and  hence  used  at  the  theatres 
to  imitate  lightning. 

POLLEX.     The  thumb,  or  great  toe. 

POLYADELPHIA.  (From  770X1,5,  many,  and 
acc\(<Ha,  a  brotherhood.)  The  name  of  a  class  of 
plants  m  the  sexual  system  of  Linnaeus,  embracing 
plants  with  hermaphrodite  flowers,  in  which  se- 
veral stamina  are  united  by  their  filaments  into 
three  or  more  distinct  bundles. 

POLYA'NDRIA.  (From  rroXuf,  many,  and 
avrip,  a  husband.)  The  name  of  a  class  of  plants 
in  the  sexual  system  of  Linnaeus.  It  consists  of 
plants  with  hermaphrodite  flowers,  furnished  with 
several  stamina,  that  ;:re  inserted  into  the  common 
receptacle  of  the  flower  ;  by  which  circumstance 
this  class  is  distinguished  from  Icosandria,  in 
which  the  striking)  character  is  the  situation  of  the 
stamina  on  the  calyx  or  petals. 

POLYCHRE'STUS.       (From  zsoXvs,   much, 
and  ■xpn-oc,   useful.)     Having  many    virtues,  or 
Applied  to  many  medicines  from  their  ex- 
tensive usefulness. 

POLYCHROITE.  The  colouring  matter  of 
saffron. 

POLYDIPSIA.  (From  rroXuj,  much,  and 
n^'h  thirst. )  Excessive  thirst.  A  genus  of  dis- 
ease in  the  Class  Locales,  and  Order  Dysorexiee, 
of  Cullen.  It  is  mostly  symptomatic  of  fever, 
dropsy,  excessive  discharges,  or  poisons. 

POLYGALA.  (From  sjoAus,  much,  and ya\a, 
milk:  so  named  from  the  abundance  of  its  milky 
juice.)  1.  The  name  ot  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Liimaan  system.  Class,  Diadelphia ;  Order, 
O'tandria. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  ,the  common 
milk-wort.     See  Polygala  vulgaris. 

Poltgai.a  amara.  This  is  a  remarkably  bitter 
plant,  and  though  not  used  in  this  country,  pro- 
mises to- be  as  efficacious  as  those  in  greater  repute. 
It  has  been  given  freely  in  phthisis  pulmonalis, 
and,  like  other  remedies,  failed  in  producing  a 
cure  ;  yet,  as  a  palliative,  it  claims  attention.  Its 
virtues  are  balsamic,  demulcent,  and  corroborant. 

Polygala  senega.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  rattlesnake  milk-wort.  Scneka.  Polygala 
—fioribus  imperbihus  spicatis,  caule  ererto  her- 
baceo  simplicissimo,  foliis  ovato  lanceolatis,  of 
Linnaeus.  The  root  of  this  plant  was  formerly 
much  esteemed  as  a  specific  against  the  poison  of 
the  rattlesnake,  and  as  an  antiphlogistic  in  ptetb 
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.ivy,  pneumonia,  &c.  but  it  is  now  very  much  laid 
aside.  Its  dose  is  from  ten  to  twenty  grains  •  but 
When  employed,  it  is  generally  used  in  the  'form 
of  decoction,  which,  when  prepared  according  to 
the  formula  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  may 
be  given  every  second  or  third  hour. 

Polygala  vulgaris.  The  systematic  name 
f>f  the  common  milk-wort.  The  root  of  Ibis  plant 
is  somewhat  similar  in  taste  to  that  of  the  seneka, 
but  much  weaker.  The  leaves  arc  very  l>itte,  and 
a  handful  of  them,  infused  in  wine,  is  said  to  be  a 
safe  and  gentle  purge. 

POLYGA'MIA.  (From  ttoXvs,  many,  and  va/*os, 
a  marriage. )  Polygamy.  The  name  of  a  class  of 
plants  in  the  sexual  system  of  Linnaeus,  consisting 
«if  polygamous  plants,  or  plants  having  hermaph- 
rodite flowers,  and  likewise  male  and  female 
flowers,  or  both.  The  orders  of  this  division  are 
according  to  the  beautiful  uniformity  or  plan 
which  runs  through  this  ingenious  system,  distin- 
guished upon  the  principles  of  the  Classes  Monce- 
cia,  Dicecia,  and  Triacia.  It  has  the  five  fol- 
lowing orders : 

1.  Polygamia  aqualis.  The  name  of  an  order 
of  Class  Syngenesia,  of  the  sexual  system  of 
plants.  The  florets  are  all  perfect  or  united,  that 
is,  each  furnished  with  perfect  stamens. 

2.  Polygamiafrustranea.  Florets  of  the  disk, 
with  stamens  and  pistil  :  those  of  the  radius  with 
merely  an  abortive  pistil,  or  with  not  even  the  ru- 
diments of  any. 

3.  Polygamia  necessaria.  Florets  of  the  disk 
with  stamens  only,  those  of  the  radius  with  pistils 
only. 

4.  Polygamia  segregata.  Several  flowers, 
either  simple  or  compound,  but  with  united  an- 
thers, and  with  a  proper  calyx,  included  in  one 
common  calyx. 

5.  Polygamia  superflua.  Florets  of  the  disk, 
with  stamens  and  pistil :  those  of  the  radius  with 
pistil  only,  but  each,  of  both  kinds,  forming  per- 
fect seed. 

POLYGONA'TUM.  (From  sjoAuj,  many,  and 
yovv,  a  joint :  so  named  from  its  numerous  joints 
or  knots.)  Solomon's  seal.  See  Convallaria 
jjolygonalum. 

POLY'GONUM.  (From  soXu?,  many,  and 
yovv,  a  joint :  so  named  from  its  numerous  joints.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnsan 
system.  Class  Octandria ;  Order  Trigynia. 
Knot-grass. 

Polygonum  aviculare.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  knot  grass.  Centamnodia ;  Poly- 
gonum latifolium ;  Polygonum  mas ;  Sangui- 
■naria.  This  plant  is  never  used  in  this  country  ; 
it  is  6aid  to  be  useful  in  stopping  hemorrhages, 
diarrhoeas,  &c.  ;  but  little  credit  is  to  be  given  to 
this  account. 

Polygonum  bacciferum.  A  species  of 
cquisetum,  or  horse-tail. 

Polygonum  bistorta.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  officinal  bistort.  Bistorta.  Polygonum — 
caule  simplicissimo  monostachio,  foliis  ovat.-i  in 
petiolum  decurrentibus,  of  Linnaeus.  This  plant  is 
a  native  of  Britain.  Every  part  manifests  a  de- 
gree of  stypticity  to  the  taste,  and  the  root  is  es- 
teemed to  be  one  of  the  most  powerful  c-f  the  ve- 
getable astringents,  and  frequently  made  use  of 
as  such,  in  disorders  proceeding  from  a  laxity  and 
debility  of  the  solids,  for  restraining  alvine  fluxes, 
after  due  evacuations,  and  other  preternatural  dis- 
charges both  serous  and  sanguineous.  It  has 
been  sometimes  given  in  intermitting  fevers  ;  and 
sometimes  also,  in  small  doses,  as  a  corroborant 
and  antiseptic,  in  acute  malignant  and  colliquative 
fevers  ;  in  which  intentions  Peruvian  bark  has 
now  deservedly  superseded  both   these  and    all 
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other  adslriitgcnts.  The  common  dose  of  bistort 
root  in  substance,  is  fifteen  or  twenty  grains:  in 
urgent  cases  it  is  extended  to  a  drachm.  Its  as- 
tringent matter  is  totally  dissolved  both  by  water 
and  rectified  spirits. 

Polygonum  divaricatum.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  eastern  buck-wheat  plant.  The  roots, 
reduced  to  a  coarse  meoJ,  are  the  ordinary  food  of 
the  Siberians. 

Polygonum   fagopyrum.      The  systematic 
ifthe  buck-wheat.      ''be  grain  of  this  plant 
constitutes  the  principal  food  of  thi  inhabitants  of 
Russia,  Germany,  and  Switzerland. 

Polygonum  Hydropipek.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  poor  man's  pepper.  Hydioptper. 
Biting  arsmart ;  Lake-weed  ;  Water-pepper. 
This  plant  is  very  common  in  our  ditches;  the 
leaves  have  an  acrid  burning  taste,  and  seem  to 
be  nearly  of  the  same  nature  with  those  of  the 
arum.  They  have  been  recommended  as  pos- 
sessing antiseptic,  aperient,  diuretic  virtues,  and 
given  in  scurvies  and  cachexies,  asthn,,  hypo. 
chondriacal  and  nephritic  complaints,  ...  i  !er- 
ing  gout.  The  first  leaves  have  been  applied 
externally,  as  a  stimulating  cataplasm. 

Polygonum  latifolium.  Common  knot- 
grass.    See  Polygonum  avicidare. 

Polygonum  mas.  See  Polygonum  aviculare. 

Polygonum  minus.  Rupture- wort.  See 
Herniaria  glabra. 

Polygonum  persicaria.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  Persicaria  of  the  old  pharmacopoeias. 
Persicaria  mitis ;  Plumbago.  Arsmart.  Thi* 
plant  is  said  to  possess  vulnerary  and  antiseptic 
properties  ;  with  which  intentions  it  is  given  in 
wine  to  restrain  the  progress  of  gangrene. 

Polygonum  selenoides.  Parsley  break- 
stone. 

POLYPO'DIUM.  (From  coAu<r,  many,  and 
ttovs,  a  foot :  so  called  because  it  has  many  roots.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnxan 
system.  Class,  Cryptogamia ;  Order,  Filices. 
Fern,  or  polypody. 

Polypodium  aculf.atum.  Filix  aculeala. 
Spear-pointed  fern.     Fallen  into  diffuse. 

Polypodjum  fii.ix  mas.  Aspidium  filix  mas, 
of  Dr.  Smith;  Pteris ;  Blaucnon;  Orbasii ; 
Lonchitis.  Male  polypody,  or  fern.  The  root 
of  this  plant  has  been  greatly  celebrated  for  its 
effects  upon  the  tania  osculis  superficialibus,  or 
broad  tape-worm.  Madame  Noufer  acquired 
great  celebrity  by  employing  it  as  a  specific.  This 
secret,  was  thought  of  such  importance  by  some 
of  the  principal  physicians  at  Paris,  who  were 
deputed  to  make  a  complete  trial  of  its  efficacy, 
that  it  was  purchased  by  the  French  king,  and 
afterwards  published  by  his  order.  The  method 
of  cure  is  the  following  : — After  the  patient  has 
been  prepared  by  an  emollient  glyster,  and  a  sup- 
per of  panada,  with  butter  and  salt,  he  is  direct- 
ed to  take  in  the  morning,  while  in  bed,  a  dose  of 
two  or  three  drachms  of  the  powdered  root  of  the 
male  fern.  The  powder  must  be  washed  down 
with  a  draught  of  water,  and,  two  hours  after,  a 
stronsr  cathartic,  composed  of  calomel  and  scara- 
mony,  is  to  be  given,  proportioned  to  the  strength 
of  the  patient.  If  this  does  not  operate  in  due 
time,  it  is  to  be  followed  by  a  dose  of  purging 
salts,  and  if  the  worm  be  not  expelled  in  a  few 
hours,  this  process  is  to  be  repeated  at  proper  in- 
tervals. Of  the  success  of  this,  or  a  similar  mode 
of  treatment,  in  cases  of  taenia,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  as  many  proofs  in  this  country  afford  suffi- 
cient testimony  ;  but  whether  the  fern-root  or 
the  strong  cathartic  is  the  principal  agent  in  the 
destruction  of  the  worm,  may  admit  of  a  question  ; 
and  the  latter  opinion,  Dr.  Woodville  believes,  is 
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the  more  geuerally  adopted  by  physicians.  It 
appears,  however,  from  some  experiments  made 
in  Germany,  that  the  taenia  has,  in  several  in- 
stances, been  expelled  by  the  repeated  exhibition 
of  the  root,  without  the  assistance  of  any  purga- 
tive. 

PO'LYPUS.  (From  xo)<vs,  many,  and  wove,  a 
foot :  from  its  sending  off  many  ramifications,  like 
legs.)     1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  zoophytes. 

lZ.  A  species  of  sarcoma  in  Cullen's  Nosology. 
A  polypus  is  a  tumour,  which  is  generally  narrow 
where  it  originates,  and  then  becomes  wider, 
somewhat  like  a  pear.  It  is  most  commonly  met 
within  the  nose,  uterus,  or  vagina;  and  has  re- 
ceived its  name  from  an  erroneous  idea,  that  it 
u,u:>Uy  had  several  roots,  or  feet,  like  zoophyte 
polypi. 

Polypi  vary  from  each  other  according  to  the 
different  causes  that  produce  them,  and  the  al- 
terations that  happen  in  them.  Sometimes  a  poly- 
pus of  the  nose  is  owing  to  a  swelling  of  the  pi- 
tuitary membrane,  which  swelling  may  possess  a 
greater  or  less  space  of  the  membrane,  as  also  its 
cellular  substance,  and  may  affect  either  one  or 
both  nostrils.  At  other  times,  it  arises  from  an 
ulcer  produced  by  a  caries  of  some  of  the  bones 
which  form  the  internal  surface  of  the  nostrils. 
Polypuses  are  sometimes  so  soft,  that  upon  the 
least  touch  they  are  lacerated,  and  bleed  ;  at  other 
times  they  are  very  compact,  and  even  scirrhous. 
Some  continue  small  a  great  while  ;  others  in- 
crease so  fast  as,  in  a  short  time,  to  push  out  at 
the  nostrils,  or  extend  backwards  towards  the 
throat.  Le  Dran  mentions,  that  he  has  known 
them  fill  up  the  space  behind  the  uvula,  and,  turn- 
ing towards  the  mouth,  have  protruded  the  fleshy 
arch  of  the  palate  so  far  forwards  as  to  make  it 
parallel  with  the  third  dentes  molar es.  There  are 
others  which,  though  at  first  free  from  any  ma  • 
lignant  disposition,  become  afterwards  carcinoma- 
tous, and  even  highly  cancerous.  Of  whatever 
nature  the  polypus  is,  it  intercepts  the  passage  of 
the  air  through  the  nostril,  and,  when  large, 
forces  the  septum  narium  intojthe  other  nostril,  so 
that  the  patient  is  unable  to  breathe,  unless 
through  the  mouth.  A  large  polypus  pressing  in 
like  manner  upon  the  spongy  bones,  gradually 
forces  them  down  upon  the  maxillary  bones,  and 
thus  compresses  and  stops  up  the  orifice  of  the 
ductus  larhr'jmalis  ;  nor  is  it  impossible  for  the 
sides  of  the  canalis  nasalis  to  be  pressed  together. 
In  which  case  the  tears,  haviug  no  passage  through 
the  nose,  the  eye  is  kept  constantly  waterinx,  and 
the  sacchus  lachrymalis,  not  being  able  to  dis- 
charge its  contents,  is  sometimes  so  much  dilated 
as  to  form  what  is  called  a  Hat  fistula.  The  above 
writer  has  seen  instances  of  polypuses  so  much 
enlarged  as  to  force  down  the  ossa  palati. 

The  polypus  of  the  uterus  is  of  three  kinds,  in 
respect  to  situation.  It  either  grows  from  the 
fundus,  the  inside  of  the  cervix,  or  from  the  lower 
edge  of  the  os  uteri.  The  first  case  is  the  most 
frequent,  the  last  the  most  uncommon.  Polypi 
of  the  uterus  are  always  shaped  like  a  pear,  and 
have  a  thin  pedicle.  They  are  almost  inrariably 
ofth.it  species  which  is  denominated  fleshy,  hardly 
ever  being  scirrhous,    cancerous,   or   ulcerated. 

3.  The  coagulated  substance  which  is  found  in 
the  cavities  of  the  heart  of  those  who  are  some 
lime  in  articulo  mortis,  is  improperly  called  a 
polypus. 

POLYSA'RCIA.  (From  xo\vs,  much,  and 
capi,  flesh.)  Polysomatia;  Obesitas ;  Corpu- 
lentia ;  Steutitc*.  Troublesome  corpulency,  obe- 
sity, or  fatness.  A  genus  of  diseases  in  the  Class 
Caclrr.rirr,  and  Order  Intumeicentia.  of  Cullen. 
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POLYSOMA'TIA.  (From  CoXvf,  much,  ana" 
cw/«i,  a  bodv.)     Sec  Polysarcia. 

Poltspastum.  (From  ao\vs,  much,  and 
a~aw,  to  draw.)  A  forcible  instrument  for  re- 
ducine  luxations. 

POLY TRI'CHUM.  (From  BoAiiy,  many,  and 
0pi£  hair :  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a 
woman's  hair,  or  because,  in  ancient  times, 
women  used  to  dye  the  hair  with  it,  to  keep  it 
from  shedding. )  Polytrycov.  1.  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  m  the  Linna?an  system.  Class, 
Cryptogamia ;  Order,  3Jusci. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  golden 
maidenhair.     See  Polytricum  commune. 

Polytrichia  coi  iune.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  golden  maidenhair.  Adianthvm 
aureum.  It  possesses,  in  an  inferior  derri-e,  as- 
tringent virtues:  and  was  formerly  given  in  dis- 
eases of  the  lungs  and  calculous  complaints. 

PO.iiACE.<E.  (From  pomum,  an  apple.) 
The  name  of  an  order  of  plants  in  Linnauis's 
Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method,  consisting  of 
those  which  have  a  fruit  of  a  pulpy,  esculent,  ap- 
ple, berry,  or  cherry  kind. 

POMA'CEUM.  (From  pomum,  an  apple.) 
Cider,  or  the  fermented  juice  of  apple. 

POMEGRANATE.      See  Punica  granalum. 

POMPHOLYGO'DES.  (From  no^oXaf,  a 
bubble,  and  t«5os,  resemblance.)  Urine,  with 
bubbles  on  the  surface. 

PO'MPHOLYX.  (From  zorfoa,  a  bladder.) 
1.  A  small  vesicle,  or  bubble. 

2.  The  whitish  oxide  of  zinc,  which  adheres  to 
the  covers  of  the  crucibles  in  making  brass,  in 
the  form  of  small  bubbles. 

PO'MPHOS.  (From  ac^u,  to  put  forth.) 
Pomphus.     A  bladder,  or  watery  pustule . 

POMUM.     1.  An  apple. 

2.  In  botanical  distinctions  and  language  this 
is  a  fleshy  pericarpium  or  seed-vessel,  containing 
a  capsule  within  it,  with  several  seeds.  Its  spe- 
cies are, 

1.  Pomum  oblongum ;  as  in  Pyrus  communis. 

2.  P  baccatum ;  as  in  Pyrus  baccata. 

3.  P.  muricatum  ;  as  in  Momordica  trifoliata. 

4.  P.  hispidum ;  as  in  Momordica  elaterium. 

The  navel-like  remains  is  part  of  the  calyx. 

The  pomum  is  comprehended  by  Gartner  un- 
der the  different  kinds  of  bacca,  it  being  some- 
times scarcely  possible  to  draw  the  line  between 
them.     See  Pyrus  malus. 

Pomum  adami.  (Pomum,  an  apple  ;  so  call- 
ed in  consequence  of  a  whimsical  supposition  that 
part  of  the  forbidden  apple  which  Adam  ate, 
stuck  in  the  throat,  and  thus  became  thecause.) 
The  protuberance  in  the  anterior  part  of  the 
neck,  formed  by  the  forepart  of  the  thyroid  gland. 

Pomum  amoris.     See  Solanum  lycopersicum. 

Ponderous  spar.  See  Heavy  spar  and  Barytes. 

PO'NS.  A  bridge.  A  part  of  the  brain  is  so 
called  from  its  arched  appearance. 

Pons  varolii.  Corpus  annulare;  Proces- 
sus annularis;  Emincntia  annularis.  Varo- 
lius's  bridge.  An  eminence  of  the.  medulla  oblon- 
gata, first  described  by  Varolius.  It  is  formed  by 
the  two  exterior  crura  of  the  cerebellum  becom- 
ing flattened  and  passing  over  the  crura  of  the 
cerebrum. 

Po'ntica  vina.  Acid,  feculent,  and  tartarons 
winas. 

Ponticum  mel.     A  poisonous  honey. 

Poorman''s  pepper.  See  Polygonum  hydro- 
piper,  and  Lepidium. 

POPLAR.     See  Populns. 

PO'PLES.    The  ham,  or  joint  of  the  knee. 

POPLITE'  AL.     ( Poplitnts  ;  from  popleg,  the 
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ham.)    A  small   triangular  muscle  lying  across 
The  back  part  of  the  knee-joint,  is  so  called. 

Popliteal  artery.  Arteria  poplitea.  The 
continuation  of  the  crural  artery,  through  the  hol- 
Jow  of  the  ham. 

POPPY.     See  Papaver. 

Poppy,  red  corn.     See  Papaver  rhaas. 

Poppy,  white.     See  Papaver  somniferum. 

POPOLA'GO.  (From  populus,  the  poplar  ; 
because  its  leaves  resemble  those  of  the  poplar.) 
See  Caltha  palustris. 

PO'PULUS  (From  aoAus,  many,  because  of 
the  multitude  of  its  shoots.)  1.  The  name  ot  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnseun  system.  Class, 
Diacia;  Order,  Octandria. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  black  pop- 
lar.    See  Populua  nigra. 

Populus  balsamifera.     See  Fagara. 

Popul'  s  nigra.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
black  poplar.  jSZgeiros.  Die  young  buds,  ocuh, 
or  rudiments  of  the  leaves,  which  appear  in  the 
beginning  of  the  spring,  were  formerly  employed 
in  an  officinal  ointment.  At  present  they  are  al- 
most entirely  disregarded,  though  they  should 
seem,  from  their  sera  ble  qu  dities,  to  be  applica- 
ble to  purposes  ol  some  importance.  They  have 
ayellow,  unctuous,  odorous,  balsamic  juice. 

Po'rcus.     A  name  for  the  pudendum  muliebre. 

Pom  biliarii.  The  biliary  por  s  or  ducts, 
that  receive  the  bile  from  the  penicilli  of  the  liver, 
and  convey  it  to  t lie  hepatic  duct.     See  Liver. 

PORIFORMIS.  Resembling  a  pore  :  applied 
to  a  nectary,  when  of  that  appearance,  as  that 
of  the  hyacinth,  which  has  three  like  pores  in 
the  gcrmen. 

Poroce'le.  (From  srwpo?,  a  callus,  and  KrfXri, 
a  tumour.)  A  hard  tumour  of  any  part,  but 
especially  of  the  testicle. 

Poro'mphalum.  (From  rowpo?,  a  callus, 
and  ojx(j>a\oi,  the  navel.)  A  hard  tumour  of  the 
navel. 

PORPHYRA.  Dr.  Good's  name  for  scurvy. 
See  Scorbutus. 

PORPHYRY.  A  compound  rock,  having  a 
basis,  in  which  the  other  contemporaneous  con- 
stituent parts  are  imbedded.  Tin  base  is  some- 
times clay-stone,  sometimes  liornstone,  sometimes 
compact  felspar;  or  pitchstone,  pe  rlstone,  and 
obsidian.  The  imbedded  parts  are  most  com- 
monly felspar  and  quartz,  which  are  usually 
crystallised  more  or  less  perfectly,  and  hence 
they  appear  sometimes  granular.  According  to 
Werner,  there  are  two  distinct  porphyry  forma- 
tions ;  the  oldest  occurs  in  gneiss,  in  beds  of  great 
magnitude  ;  and  also  in  mica-slate  and  clay- 
slate.  Between  Blair  in  Athole  and  Dalnacar- 
doch.  there  is  a  very  fine  example  of  a  bed  of 
porphyry-slate  in  mica.  The  second  porphyry 
formation  is  much  more  widely  extended.  It 
consists  principally  of  clay  porphyry,  while  the 
former  consists  chiefly  of  hornstone  porphyry  and 
felspar  porphyry. 

It  sometimes  contains  considerable  repositories 
of  ore,  in  veins.  Gold,  silver,  lead,  tin,  copper, 
iron,  and  manganese  occur  in  it ;  but  chiefly  in 
the  newTer  porphyry,  as  happens  with  the  Hunga- 
rian mines.  It  occurs  in  \rran,  and  in  Perthshire 
between  Dalnacardoch  and  Tummel-bridge. 

PORRET.     See  Allium  port  urn. 

PORIU'GO.  (Aporrigendo;  from  its  spread- 
ing abroad.)  A  disease  very  common  among 
children,  in  which  the  skin  of  the  hairy  part  of 
the  head  becomes  dry  and  callous,  and  conies  off 
like  bran  upon  combing  the  head. 

PO'RRUM.     See  Allium  porrum. 

PO'RTA.     (A  port  undo,  because  fhroutrh  it 
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the  blood  is  carried  to  the  live). )     That  part  oi 
the  liver  where  its  vessels  enter. 
Port.*  vena.     See  Vena  porta. 
Portaiguille.     The  acutcnaculum. 
PORTIO.     A  portion  or  branch  :  applied  to  a 
nerve. 

Portio  dura.  (One  branch  of  the  seventh 
pair  of  nerves  is  called  portio  dura,  the  hard 
portion,  either  from  its  being  more  firm  than  the 
other,  or  because  it  runs  into  the  hard  part  of  the 
skull ;  and  the  other  the  portio  mollis,  or  soft 
portion.)  Facial  nerve.  This  nerve  arises  near 
the  pons,  from  the  crus  of  the  brain,  enters  the 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  gives  oft'  a 
branch  into  the  tympanum,  which  is  called  the 
chorda  tympani,  and  then  proceeds  to  form  the 
pen  anserinui  on  the  lace,  from  whence  the  in- 
teguments of  the  face  are  supplied  with  nerves. 
See  Facial  nerve. 

Portio  mollis.  Auditory  nerve.  Acoustic 
nerve.  Tins  nerve  arises  from  the  medulla  ob- 
longata and  tourth  ventricle  of  the  brain,  enters 
the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  is 
distributed  on  the  internal  ':ar,  by  innumerable 
brunches,  not  only  to  the  cochlea,  but  also  to  the 
membrane  lining  the  vestibulum  and  semicircular 
canals,  and  is  the  immediate  organ  of'  hearing. 

Portland  powder.  A  celebrated  gout  remedy. 
It  consists  of  various  bitters  ;  principally  of  hore- 
houud,  birthwort,  the  tops  and  leaves  of  germander, 
ground-pine,  and  centaury,  dried,  powdered,  and 
sifted.     It  is  now  fallen  into  disuse. 

Portora'rium.  (From  porta,  a  door;  be- 
cause it  is,  as  it  were,  the  door  or  entrance  of  the 
intestines.)     The  right  orifice  of  the  stomach. 

PORTULA'CA.  (From  porto,  to  carry,  and 
lac,  milk  ;  because  it  increases  the  animal  milk.) 
1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Liniiaian 
system.  Class,  Dodecandria  ;  Order,  Digynia. 
2.  The  pharmacopocial  name  of  the  purslane. 
See  Portulaca  oleracea. 

Portulaca  oleracea.  The  systematic  name 
ol  the  eatable  purslane.  Andrachne }  Allium 
gallicum.  The  plant  which  is  so  called  in  diete- 
tical  and  medical  writings,  abounds  with  a  watery 
and  somewhat  acid  juice,  and  is  often  put  into 
soups,  or  pickled  with  spices.  It  is  said  to  be  an- 
tiseptic and  aperient. 

PO'KIj'S.  A  pore,  or  duct.  A  term  used  in 
anatomy,  and  botany  ;  the  pores  of  the  skin  ;  and 
particularly  applied  in  botany  to  the  small  punc- 
ture-like openings  in  the  inferior  surface  of  the 
genus  Boletus. 

Po'SCA.     Vinegar  and  water  mixed. 
POSSE'TUM.     Posset.      Milk  curdled  with 
wine,  treacle,  or  any  acid. 

POSTE'RIOR.  Parts  are  so  named  from  their 
relative  situation. 

Posterior  annularis.  Musculus posterior 
annularis.  An  external  interosseal  muscle  of 
the  hand,  that  extends  and  draws  the  ring-finger 
inwards. 

Posterior  auris.     See  Retrahentes  auris. 
Posterior  indicis.     Musculus  posterior  in- 
dicts.    An  internal  interosseal  muscle  ol  the  hand, 
that  extends  the  lore-finger  obliquely,  and  draws 
it  outwards. 

Posterior  mf.dii.  An  external  interosseal 
muscle  of  the  hand,  that  extends  the  middle  fin- 
ger, and  draws  it  outwards. 

POTA.MOGEI'TON.  (From  tzom/io?,  a  river, 
and  ytiTuv,  adjacent :  so  named  because  it  grows 
abuul  rivers.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linnoean  system.  Class,  Tetrar.dria  :  Ol- 
der, Tetragyma. 

POTASH.     S»e  Potassft 
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^OTA'SSA.  (Potassa,  a.  f.  ;  so  called  from 
the  pots,  or  vessels,  in  which  it  was  first  made.) 
Vegetable  alkali :  so  called  because  it  is  obtained 
in  an  impure  state  by  the  incineration  of  vegeta- 
bles. Potass  ;  Potash  ;  Kali.  An  hydrated  prot- 
oxide of  potassium. 

Table  of  the  saline  product  of  one  thousand  lbs. 
of  ashes  of  the  following  vegetables  : — 
Saline  products. 
Stalks  of  Turkey  >    ,      lfc 

wheat  or  maise,  $ 
■Stalks     of      sun-  )    aAa 

flower,  ]  MJ 

Vine  branches,  162.6 

Elm,  166 

Box,  78 

Sallow,  102 

Oak,  111 

Aspen,  61 

Beech,  219 

Fir,  132 

Fern    cut     in    Au-  ligjor    125    according    to 

Wrust,  I      Wildenheim. 

ormwood,  748 

Fumitory,  360 

Heath,  115  Wildenheim. 

On  these  tables  Kirwan  makes  the  following  re- 
marks :  — 

1 .  That  in  general  weed  yields  more  ashes,  and 
their  ashes  much  more  salt,  than  woods  ;  and  that 
consequently,  as  to  salts  of  the  vegetable  alkali 
kind,  as  potassa,  pearlash,  cashup,  &c.  neither 
America,  Trieste,  nor  the  northern  countries, 
have  any  advantage  over  Ireland. 

2.  That  of  all  weeds  fumitory  produces  more 
alt,  and  next  to  it  wormwood.     But  if  we  attend 

only  to  the  quantity  of  salt  in  a  given  weight  of 
ashes,  the  ashes  of  wormwood  contain  most. 
Trifolium  fibrinum  also  produces  more  ashes  and 
sail  than  fern. 

The  process  for  obtaining  pot  and  pearlash  is 
given  by  Kirwan,  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  weeds  should  be  cut  just  before  they 
seed,  then  spread,  well  dried,  and  gathered  clean. 

2.  They  should  be  burned  within  doors  on  a 
grate,  and  the  ashes  laid  in  a  chest  as  fast  as  they 
are  produced.  If  any  charcoal  be  visible,  it 
should  be  picked  out,  and  thrown  back  into  the 
lire.  If  the  weeds  be  moist,  much  coal  will  be 
found.  A  close  smothered  fire,  which  has  been 
recommended  by  some,  is  very  prejudicial. 

3.  They  should  be  lixiviated  with  twelve  times 
Iheir  weight  of  boiling  water.  A  drop  of  the  so- 
lution of  corrosive  sublimate  will  immediately 
discover  when  the  water  ceases  to  take  up  any 
more  alkali.  The  earthy  matter  that  remains  is 
said  to  be  a  good  manure  for  clayey  soils. 

4.  The  ley  thus  formed  should  be  evaporated 
to  dryness  in  iron  pans.  Two  or  three  at  least  of 
these  should  be  used,  and  the  ley,  as  fast  as  it  is 
enncreted,  passed  from  the  one  to  the  other. 
Thus,  much  time  is  saved,  a<  weak  leys  evaporate 
more  quickly  than  the  stronger.  The  salt  thus 
produce  1  is  of  a  dark  colour,  and  contains  much 
extractive  matter,  and  being  formed  in  iron  pots 
is  called  potassa. 

5.  This  salt  should  then  be  carried  to  a  rever- 
beratory  furnace,  in  which  the  extractive  matter 
is  burnt  oil',  and  much  of  tile  water  dissipated  . 
hence  it  generally  loses  Irom  ten  to  fifteen  per 
cent,  of  its  weight.  Particular  care  should  be 
taken  t"  prevent  its  melting,  as  the  ezta 
matter  would  not  then  be  perfectly  consumed, 
;iud  the  alkali  would  form  such  a  union  with  the 
earthy  parts  as  could  not  easily  be  dissolved. 
Kirwan  adds  this  caution,  because  Dr.  Lewis  and 

re  have  inadverfentlv  din  mtrary. 
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This  sait  tlitis  refined  is  called  pearl-ash,  and  must 
be  the  same  as  the  Dantzic  pearl-ash. 

To  obtain  this  alkali  pure,  Berthollet  recom- 
mends, to  evaporate  a  solution  of  potassa,  made 
caustic  by  boiling  with  quicklime,  till  it  becomes 
ot  a  ihickish  consistence  ,  to  add  about  an  equal 
weight  of  aikohol,  and  let  the  mixture  stand  some 
time  in  a  close  vessel.  Some  solid  matter,  partly 
crystallised,  will  collect  at  the  bottom  ;  above  this 
wUl  be  a  small  quantity  of  a  dark-coloured  rtuid ; 
and  on  the  top  another  lighter.  The  latter,  sepa- 
rated by  decantation,  is  to  be  evaporated  quickly 
in  a  silver  basin  in  a  sand-heat.  Glass,  or  almost 
any  other  metal,  would  be  corroded  by  the  potas- 
sa. Before  the  evaporation  has  been  carried  far, 
the  solution  is  to  be  removed  iroru  the  fire,  and 
suffered  to  stand  at  rest ;  when  it  will  again  sepa- 
rate into  two  fluids.  The  lighter,  being  poured 
off,  is  again  to  be  evaporated  with  a  quick  heat ; 
and  on  standing  a  day  or  two  in  a  close  vessel, 
it  will  deposite  transparent  crystals  of  pure  po- 
tassa. If  the  liquor  be  evaporated  to  a  pellicle, 
the  potassa  will  concrete  without  regular  crystal- 
lisation. In  both  cases  a  high-coloured  liquor  is 
separated,  which  is  to  be  poured  off;  and  the  po- 
tassa must  be  kept  carefully  secluded  from  air. 

A  perfectly  pure  solution  of  potassa  will  remain 
transparent  on  the  addition  of  lime  water,  show 
no  effervescence  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  not 
give  any  precipitate  on  blowing  air  from  the  lungs 
through  it  by  means  of  a  tube. 

Pure  potassa  for  experimental  purposes  may 
most  easily  be  obtained  by  igniting  cieam  of 
tartar  in  a  crucible,  dissolving  the  residue  in  water, 
filtering,  boiling  with  a  quantity  of  quicklime, 
and  alter  subsidence,  decanting  the  clear  liquid, 
and  evaporating  in  a  loosely  covered  silver  cap- 
sule, till  it  flows  like  oil,  and  then  pouring  it  out 
on  a  clean  iron  plate.  A  solid  white  cake  ot  pure 
hydrate  of  potassa  is  thus  obtained,  without  the 
agency  of  aikohol.  It  must  be  immediately 
broken  into  fragments,  and  kept  in  a  well-stop- 
pered phnl. 

As  100  parts  of  subcarbonate  of  potassa  are 
equivalent  to  about  70  of  pure  concentrated  oil  of 
vitriol,  if  into  a  m<  isure  tube,  graduated  into  100 
equal  parts,  wt  introduce  the  70  grains  of  acid, 
and  fill  up  tlh  remaining  space  with  water,  then 
we  have  an  alkalimeter  lor  estimating  the  value  of 
commercial  pearl-ashes,  which,  if  pure,  will  re- 
quire tor  10t>  grains  one  hundred  divisions  of  the 
liquid  to  neutralise  them.  If  they  contain  only 
60  per  cent,  of  genuine  subcarbonate,  then  100 
grains  will  require  only  60  divisions,  and  so  on, 
When  the  alkalimeter  indications  are  required  in 
pttra  or  absolute  potassa,  such  as  constitutes  the 
basis  of  nitre,  then  we  must  use  102  grains  of 
pure  oil  of  vitriol,  along  with  the  requisite  bulk 
of  water  to  fill  up  the  volume  of  the  graduated 
tube. 

The  hydrate  of  potassa,  as  obtained  by  the  pre- 
ceding process,  is  solid,  white,  and  extremely 
caustic  ;  in  minute  quantities,  changing  the  pur- 
ple of  violets  and  cabbage  to  a  green,  reddened 
litmus  to  purple,  and  yellow  turmeric  to  a  red- 
dish-brown. It  rapidly  attracts  humidity  from 
the  air,  passing  into  the  oil  of  tartar  per  deliquium 
of  the  chemists  ;  a  name,  however,  also  giv.  11  to 
the  deliquesced  subcarbonate.  Charcoal  applied 
to  the  hydrate  of  potassa  at  a  cherry-red  heat, 
gives  birth  to  carburetted  hydrogen,  and  an  alka- 
line subcarbonate  ;  but  at  a  heat  bordering  on 
whiteness,  carburetted  hydrogen,  carbonous  ox- 
ide, and  potassium,  are  formed.  Several  metals 
decompose  the  hydrate  of  potassa,  by  the  aid  of 
heat ;  particularly  potassium,  sodium,  and  iron. 
Tl  e  fus<  d  hydrate  of  potassa  consist  of  6  deutoxidi 
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6i  potassium-fl.125  water=7.125,  which  number 
represents  the  compound  prime  equivalent.  It  is 
used  in  surgery,  as  the  potential  cautery  for  form- 
ing eschars ;  and  it  was  formerly  employed  in 
medicine  diluted  with  broths  as  a  lithontriptic.  In 
chemistry,  it  is  very  extensively  employed,  both 
in  manufactures  and  as  a  reagent  in  analysis.  It 
is  the  basis  of  all  the  common  soft  soap's.  1'he 
oxides  of  the  following  metals  are  soluble  in  aque- 
ous potassa  ; — Lead,  tin,  nickel,  arsenic,  cobalt, 
manganese,  zinc,  antimony,  tellurium,  tungsten, 
molybdenum. 

The  preparations  of  this  alkali  that  are  used  in 
medicine  are  : 

1.  Potassa  fusa. 

2.  Liquor  potassa?. 

3.  Potassa  cum  calce. 

4.  Subcarbonas  potassa?. 

5.  Carbonas  potassa?. 

6.  Sulphas  potassa;. 

7.  Super-sulphas  potassa;. 
S.  Tartras  potassa?. 

9.  Acetas  potassa?. 

10.  Citras  potassa?. 

11.  Oxychloras  potassa;. 

12.  Arsenias  potassa?. 

13.  Sulphuretum  .    '..-tjsa?. 

Potassa,  acetate  of.     See  Potassa:  acetas. 

Potassa,  carbonate  of.  See  potassa  carbonas. 

Potassa,  fused.     See  Potassa  fusa. 

Potassa,  solution  of.     See  Potassa  liquor. 

Potassa,  subcarbonate  of.  See  Potassa  sub- 
carbonas. 

Potassa,  subcarbonate  of,  solution  of.  See 
Potassa  subcarbonatis  liquor. 

Potassa,  sulphate  of.     See  Potassa  sulphas. 

Potassa,  sulphuret  of.  See  Potassa  sulphu- 
retum. 

Potassa,  super-sulphate  of.  See  Potassa  su- 
per-suiphas. 

Potassa,  supertartrate  of.     See  Tartamm. 

Potassa,  tartrate  of.     See  Potassa  tartras. 

Potassa  with  lime.     See  Potassa  cum  calce. 

Potassa  cum  calce.  Potassa  with  lime. 
Co.lx  cum  kali  puro  ;  Causticum  commune  for- 
tius; Lapis  mfernalis  sice  septicus.  Take  oi  so- 
lution ol  potassa  three  pints  ;  fresh  lime,  a  pound. 
Boil  the  solution  of  potassa  down  to  a  pint,  then 
add  the  lime,  previously  slakeri  by  the  addition  of 
water,  and  mix  them  together  intimately.  This 
is  in  common  use  with  surgeons,  as  a  caustic,  to 
produce  ulcerations,  and  to  optn  abscesses. 

Potassa  fusa.  Fused  potassa.  Kali  pu- 
rum  i  alkali  vegetabile  fixum  causticum.  Take 
of  solution  of  potassa  a  gallon.  Evaporate  the 
water  in  a  clean  iron  pot,  over  the  lire,  until, 
when  the  ebullition  has  ceased,  the  potassa  re- 
mains in  a  state  of  fusion  ;  pour  it  upon  a  clean 
iron  plate,  into  pieces  of  convenient  form.  This 
preparation  of  potassa  is  violently  caustic,  destroy- 
ing the  living  animal  fibre  with  great  energy. 

Potassa  impura.     See  Potassa. 

Potass.*  acetas.  Acetate  of  potassa.  Ace- 
tated  vegetable  alkali.  Kali  aceiatum  ;  Sal  di- 
nreticus ;  Terra  folici a  tartar i  ;  Sal  stnnerti. 
Take  of  subcaroonate  of  potassa  a  pound.  Strong 
acetic  acid,  two  pints.  Distilled  water,  two  pints. 
JMix  the  acid  with  the  water,  anu  add  it  gradually 
to  the  subcarbonate  of  potassa  so  long  as  may 
be  necessary  for  perfect  saturation.  Let  the  so- 
lution be  furtuer  reduced  to  one-half  by  evapora- 
tion, and  strain  it :  then  by  means  of  a  water-bath 
cvapor.  r  it,  so  that  or.  being  removed  Ircm  the 
fire  it  shall  crystallise.  The  a<  etate  of  potassa  is 
esteemed  as  a  =..!ine  diuretic  and  deobs-.' ucnt.  It 
fs  given  in  the  dose  of  from  gr.  x.  to  7?s.  three 
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uwes  a  day  in    any  appropriate  vehicle  against 
drop-it-,  hepatic  obstructions,  and  the  like. 

Potassa  arsenias.    See  Liquor  arsetiicalis. 

Potass.*  carbonas.  Carbonate  of  potassa. 
This  preparation,  which  has  been  long  known  by 
the  name  of  Kali  airatum,  appeared  in  the  last 
London  Pharmacopoeia  for  the  first  time.  It  is 
made  thus: — Take  of  subcarbonate  of  potassa 
made  from  tartar,  a  pound  :  subcarbonate  of  am- 
monia, three  ounces  ;  distilled  water,  a  pint. 
Having  previously  dissolved  the  subcarbonate  of 
potassa  in  the  water,  add  the  subcarbonate  oi  am- 
monia ;  then,  by  means  of  a  sand-bath,  apply  a 
heat  of  180°  for  three  hours,  or  until  the  ammonia 
shall  be  driven  off;  lastly,  set  the  solution  by,  to 
crystallise.  The  remaining  solution  may  be  eva- 
porated in  the  same  manner,  that  crystals  may 
again  form  when  it  is  set  by. 

This  process  was  invented  by  Berthollet.  The 
potassa  takes  the  carbonic  acid  from  the  ammonia, 
which  is  volatile,  and  passes  off  in  the  tempera- 
ture employed.  It  is,  however,  very  difficult  to 
detach  the  ammonia  entirely.  Potassa  is  thus- 
saturated  with  carbonic  acid,  of  which  it  contains 
double  the  quantity  that  the  pure  subcarbonate  of 
potass,,  does;  it  gives  out  this  proportion:  on  the 
addition  of  muriatic  acid,  and  may  be  converted 
into  the  subsalt,  by  heating  it  a  short  time  to  red- 
ness. It  is  less  nauseous  to  the  ta»u  ihan  the 
subcarbonate  ;  it  crystallizes,  and  dots  not  deli- 
quesce. Water,  at  the  common  temperature,  dis- 
solves one-fourth  its  weight,  and  at  21i°,  five- 
sixths  ;  but  this  latter  heat  detaches  some  of  the 
carbonic  acul. 

The  carbonate  of  potassa  is  now  generally  used 
for  the  purpose  of  imparting  carbonic  acid  to  the 
stomach,  by  giving  a  scruple  in  solution  with  a 
table-spoonful  of  lemon-juice,  in  the  act  of  effer- 
vescing. 

Potass.*  chloras.  Formerly  called  oxymu- 
riate  of  potassa. 

Potass.*  liquor.  Solution  of  potassa.  Aqna 
kali  pari;  Lixivium  saponarium.  Take  of  sub- 
carbonate of  potassa  a  pound,  lime  newly  pre- 
pared, half  a  pound.  Boiling  distilled  water,  a 
gallon.  Dissolve  the  pctassa  in  two  pints  of  the 
water;  add  the  remaining  water  to  the  lime.  Mix 
the  liquors  while  they  are  hot,  stir  them  together, 
theu  set  the  mixture  by  in  a  covered  vessel  ;  and 
after  it  has  cooled,  strain  the  solution  through  a 
cotton  bag. 

If  any  diluted  acid  dropped  into  the  solution 
occasion  the  extrication  of  bubbles  of  gas,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  add  more  lime,  and  to  strain  it 
again.  A  pint  of  this  solution  ought  to  weigh 
sixteen  ounces. 

Potass.*  nitras.     See  Nitre. 

Potass je  subcarbonas.  Subcarbonate  of 
potassa,  formerly  called  Kali  praparatum  ;  Sul 
absinthii  ;  Sal  tartan  ;  Sal  planturum.  Take 
of  impure  potassa  powdered,  three  pounds  ;  boil- 
ing water,  three  pints  and  a  half.  Dissolve  the 
potassa  in  water,  and  filter  ;  then  pour  the  solu- 
tion into  a  clean  iron  pot,  and  evaporate  the  water 
over  a  moderate  fire,  until  the  liquor  thickens  ; 
then  let  the  lire  be  withdrawn,  and  stir  the  liquor 
constantly  with  an  iron  rod,  until  the  salt  con- 
cretes into  granular  crystals, 

A  purer  subcarbonate  of  potassa  may  be  pre- 
pared in  the  same  manner  from  tartar,  which  must 
be  first  burnt  until  it  becomes  ash-co'.oured. 

This  preparation  of  potassa  is  in  general  use  to 
form  th^  citrate  of  potassa  for  the  saline  draughts. 
A  scruple  is  generally  directed  to  he  saturated 
with  lemon  juice.  In  this  process,  the  salt  which 
is  composed  of  potassa  and  carbonic  acid 
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.  imposed.  The  citric  acid  having  a  greater  affi- 
nity for  the  potassa  than  the  carbonic,  seizes  it 
and  forms  the  citrate  of  potassa  whilst  the  car- 
bonic acid  flies  off  in  the  form  of  air.  The  sub- 
carbonate  of  potassa  possesses  antacid  virtues, 
and  may  be  exhibited  with  advantage  in  convul- 
sions and  other  spasms  of  the  intestines  arising 
from  acidity,  in  calculous  and  gouty  complaints, 
leucorrhoea,  scrophula,  and  aphthous  affections. 
The  dose  is  from  ten  grains  to  half  a  drachm. 

Potass*  subcarbonatus  liquor.  Solution 
of  subcarbonate  of  potassa.  Aqua  kali  prapa- 
rati;  Lixivium  tartari ,  Oleum  tartari  per  de- 
liquium.  Take  of  subcarbonate  of  potassa,  a 
pound  ;  distilled  water,  twelve  fluid  ounces.  Dis- 
solve the  subcarbonate  of  potassa  in  the  water, 
and  then  strain  the  solution  through  paper. 

Potassa  sulphas.  Formerly  called  Kali 
vitriolatum ;  Alkali,  vegetabile  vitriolatum  ;  Sal 
de  duobus ;  Arcanum  duplicatum ;  Sal  polij- 
chrestu*;  Nitrum  vitriolatum;  Tartarum  vi- 
triolatum. Take  of  the  salt  which  remains  after 
the  distillation  of  nitric  acid,  two  pounds  ;  boiling 
water,  two  gallons.  Mix  them  that  the  salt  may 
be  dissolved  ;  next  add  as  much  subcarbonate  of 
potassa  as  may  be  requisite  for  the  saturation  of 
the  acid  ;  then  boil  the  solution,  until  a  pellicle 
appears  upon  the  surface,  and,  after  straining,  set 
it  by,  that  crystals  may  form.  Having  poured 
away  the  water,  dry  the  crystals  on  bibulous  pa- 
per. Its  virtues  are  cathartic,  diuretic,  and  deob- 
struent ;  with  which  intentions  it  is  administered 
in  a  great  variety  of  diseases,  as  constipation,  sup- 
pression of  the  lochia,  fevers,  icterus,  dropsies, 
milk  tumours,  &c.  The  dose  is  from  one  scruple 
to  half  an  ounce. 

Potass*  sulphuretum.  Sulphuret  of  pot- 
assa. Kali  sulphuratum ;  Hepar  sulphuris. 
Liver  of  sulphur.  Take  of  washed  sulphur,  an 
ounce  ;  subcarbonate  of  potassa,  two  ounces  ;  rub 
them  together,  and  put  them  in  a  covered  cruci- 
ble, which  is  to  be  kept  on  the  fire,  till  they  unite. 
In  this  process  the  carbonic  acid  is  drawn  off,  and 
a  compound  formed  of  potassa  and  sulphur.  This 
preparation  has  been  employed  in  several  cutane- 
ous diseases  with  advantage,  both  internally  and 
in  the  form  of  bath  or  ointment.  It  has  also  been 
recommended  in  diabetes.  The  dose  is  from  five 
i    to  twenty  grains.      ^"^- 

Potass*  superarsenias.  See  Supcrarse- 
nias  potasste. 

Potass*  supersulphas.  Supersulphate  of 
potassa.  Take  of  the  salt  which  remains  after 
the  distillation  of  nitric  acid,  two  pounds  ;  boiling 
water  four  pints.  Mix  them  together,  so  that  the 
salt  may  be  dissolved,  and  strain  the  solution  ; 
then  boil  it  to  one  half,  and  set  it  by,  that  crystals 
may  form.  Having  poured  away  the  water,  dry 
these  crystals  upon  bibulous  paper. 

Potass*   supertartras.      See  Tartarum. 

Potass*  tartras.  Tartrate  of  potassa, 
formerly  called  Kali  tartarisatum  ;  Tartarum, 
solubile ;  Tartarus  tartarisatus ;  Sal  vegetabi- 
li-t ;  Alkali  vegetabile  tartarisatum.  Take  of 
subcarbonate  of  potassa,  sixteen  ounces  ;  super- 
tartrate  of  potassa,  three  pounds  ;  boiling  water, 
a  gallon.  Dissolve  the  subcarbonate  of  potassa 
in  the  water  ;  next  add  the  supertartrate  of  potas- 
sa previously  reduced  to  powder,  gradually,  until 
bubbles  of  gas  shall  cease  to  arise.  Strain  the  so- 
lution through  paper,  then  boil  it  until  a  pellicle 
appear  upon  the  surface,  and  set  it  by,  that  crys- 
tals may  form.  Having  poured  away  the  water, 
dry  the  crystals  upon  bibulous  paper.  Diuretic, 
deobstruent,  and  eocqprotic  virtues  are  attributed 
t o  this  preparation. 

POTASSIUM.     The  metallic  basis  of  potassa. 
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"  If  a  thin  piece  of  solid  hydrate  of  potassa  be 
placed  between  two  discs  of  platinum,  connected 
with  the  extremities  of  a  voltaic  apparatus  of 
200  double  plates,  four  inch  square,  it  will  soon 
undergo  fusion  ;  oxygen  will  separate  at  the  posi- 
tive surface,  and  small  metallic  globules  will  ap- 
pear at  the  negative  surface.  These  form  the 
marvellous  metal  potassium,  first  revealed  to  the 
world  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  early  in  October  1807. 

If  iron  turnings  be  heated  to  whiteness  in  a 
curved  gun-barrel,  and  potassa  be  melted  and 
made  slowly  to  come  in  contact  with  the  turnings, 
air  being  excluded,  potassium  will  be  formed,  and 
will  collect  in  the  cool  part  of  the  tube.  This 
method  of  procuring  it  was  discovered  by  Gay 
Lu-ssac  and  Thenard  in  1808.  It  may  likewise 
be  produced,  by  igniting  potassa  with  charcoal, 
as  Curaudau  showed  the  same  year. 

Potassium  is  possessed  of  very  extraordinary 
properties.  It  is  lighter  than  water ;  its  sp.  gr. 
being  0.665  to  water  1.0.  At  common  tempera- 
tures, it  is  solid,  soft,  and  easily  moulded  by  the 
fingers.  At  150°  F.  it  fuses,  and  in  a  heat  a  little 
below  redness  it  rises  in  vapour.  It  is  perfectly 
opaque.  When  newly  cut,  its  colour  is  splen- 
dent white,  like  that  of  silver,  but  it  rapidly  tar- 
nishes in  the  air.  To  preserve  it  unchanged,  we 
roust  enclose  it  in  a  small  phial,  with  pure  naph- 
tha. It  conducts  electricity  like  the  common 
metals.  When  thrown  upon  water,  it  acts  with 
great  violence,  and  swims  upon  the  surface, 
burning  with  a  beautiful  light  of  a  red  colour, 
mixed  with  violet.  The  water  becomes  a  solution 
of  pure  potassa.  When  moderately  heated  in  the 
air,  it  inflames,  burns  with  a  red  light,  and  throws 
off  alkaline  fumes.  Placed  in  chlorine,  it  sponta- 
neously burns  with  great  brilliancy. 

On  all  fluid  bodies  which  contain  water,  or 
much  oxygen  or  chlorine,  it  readily  acts  ;  and  in 
its  general  powers  of  chemical  combination,  says 
its  illustrious  discoverer,  potassium  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  alkahest,  or  universal  solvent,  im- 
agined by  the  alchemists. 

Potassium  combines  with  oxygen  in  different 
proportions.  When  potassium  is  gently  heated 
in  common  air  or  in  oxygen,  the  result  of  its 
combustion  is  an  orange-coloured  fusible  sub- 
stance. For  every  grain  of  the  metal  consumed, 
about  I  7-10  cubic  inches  of  oxygen  are  con- 
densed. To  make  the  experiment  accurately, 
the  metal  should  be  burned  in  a  tray  of  platina 
covered  with  a  coating  of  fused  muriate  of  pot- 
assa. 

The  substance  procured  by  the  combustion  of 
potassium  at  a  low  temperature,  was  first  observed 
in  October  1807  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  who  supposed  it 
to  be  the  protoxide  ;  but  Gay  Lussac  and  The- 
nard, in  1810,  showed  that  it  was  in  reality  the 
deutoxide  or  peroxide.  When  it  is  thrown  into 
water,  oxygen  is  evolved,  and  a  solution  of  the 
protoxide  results,  constituting  common  aqueous 
potassa.  When  it  is  fused,  and  brought  in  contact 
with  combustible  bodies,  they  burn  vividly,  by  the 
excess  of  its  oxygen.  If  it  be  heated  in  carbonic 
acid,  oxygen  is  disengaged,  and  common  subcar- 
bonate of  potassa  is  formed. 

When  it  is  heated  very  strongly  upon  platina, 
oxygen  gas  is  expelled  from  it,  and  there  remains 
a  difficultly  fusible  substance  of  a  gray  colour, 
vitreous  fracture,  soluble  in  water  without  effer- 
vescence, but  with  much  heat.  Aqueous  pot- 
assa is  produced.  The  above  ignited  solid  is  pro- 
toxide of  potassium,  which  becomes  pure  potassa 
by  combination  with  the  equivalent  quantity  of 
water.  When  we  produce  potassium  with  ignited 
iron-turnings  and  potassa,  much  hydrogen  is  dis* 
eneaoed  from  the  water  of  the  hvdrate,  while  the 
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iron  becomes  oxidized  from  the  residuary  oxygen. 
By  heating  together  pure  hydrate  of  potassa°and 
boracic  acid,  Sir  H.  Davy  obtained  from  17  to  18 
of  water  from  100  parts  of  the  solid  alkali. 

By  acting  on  potassium  with  a  very  small  quan- 
tity of  water,  or  by  heating  potassium  with  fused 
potassa,  the  protoxide  may  also  be  obtained.  The 
proporti.  nol  oxygen  in  the  protoxide  is  determined 
by  the  action  of  potassium  upon  water.  8  grains 
of  potassium  produce  from  water  about  9J  cubic 
inches  of  hydrogen ;  and  from  these  the  metal 
must  have  fixed  4j  cubic  inches  of  oxygen.  But 
as  100  cubic  inches  of  oxygen  weigh  33.9  gr.  4| 
will  wigh  1.61.  Thus,  9.G1  gr.  of  the  protoxide 
will  contain  8  of  metal  ;  and  100  wili  contain 
R3. 25  iiiet.tl  +  16.75  oxygen.  From  these  data 
the  prime  of  potassium  comes  out  4  969  ;  and  that 
of  the  protoxide  6.969.  Sir  H.  Davy  adopts  the 
number  76  for  potassium,  corresponding  to  60  on 
the  oxygen  scale. 

When  potassium  is  heated  strongly  in  a  small 
quantity  of  common  air,  the  oxygen  of  which  is 
not  sufficient  for  its  conversion  into  potassa,  a 
substance  is  formed  of  a  grayish  colour,  which, 
when  thrown  into  water,  effervesces  without  ta- 
king fire.  It  is  doubtful  whether  it  be  a  mixture 
of  trie  protoxide  and  potassium,  or  a  combina- 
tion of  potassium  with  a  smaller  proportion  of 
oxygen  than  exists  in  the  protoxide.  In  this  case, 
it  woull  be  a  suboxide,  consisting  of  2  primes  of 
potass  urn  =  10  -  1  of  oxygen  =  11. 

When  thin  pieces  of  potassium  are  introduced 
into  chlorine,  the  inflammation  is  very  vivid  ;  and 
when  potassium  is  made  to  act  on  chloride  of  sul- 
phur, there  is  an  explosion.  The  attraction  of 
chlorine  for  potassium  is  much  stronger  than  the 
attraction  of  oxygen  for  the  metal.  Both  of  the 
oxides  of  potassium  are  immediately  decomposed 
by  chlorine,  with  the  formation  of  a  fixed  chlo- 
ride, and  the  extrication  of  oxygen. 

The  combination  of  potassium  and  chlorine  is 
the  substance  which  has  been  improperly  called 
muriate  of  potassa,  and  which,  in  common  cases, 
is  formed  by  causing  liquid  muriatic  acid  to  satu- 
rate solution  of  potassa,  and  then  evaporating  the 
liquid  to  dryness  and  igniting  the  solid  residuum. 
'J  he  hydrogen  of  the  acid  here  unites  to  the  oxy- 
gen of  the  alkali,  tormiug  water,  which  is  exhaled  ; 
while  the  remaining  chlorine  and  potassium 
combine.  It  consists  ot  5  potassium  -1-4.5  chlorine. 
Potassium  combines  wiih  hydrogen  t  •  torm  po- 
tassuretted  hydrogen,  a  spontaneously  inflammable 
gas,  which  comes  over  occasionally  in  the  pro- 
duction of  potassium  by  the  gun-barrel  experi- 
ment. Gay  Lussac  and  Thenar  1  describe  also  a 
solid  compound  of  the  same  two  ingredients, 
which  thpy  call  a  hydruret  of  potassium.  It  is 
formed  by  beating  the  metal  a  long  while  in  the 
gas,  at  a  temperature  just  under  ignition  They 
describe  it  as  a  grayish  solid,  giving  out  its  hy- 
drogen on  contact  with  mercury. 

When  potassium  and  sulphur  are  heated  to- 
gether, they  combine  with  great  energy,  with 
disengagement  of  heat  and  light  even  in  vacuo. 
The  resulting  sulpburet  of  potassium,  is  of  a  dark 
gray  colour  It  acts  with  great  energy  on  water, 
procuring  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  burns 
brilliantly  v»hpn  heated  in  the  air,  becoming  sul- 
phate of  potassa.  It  consists  of  2  sulphur  •+■  5 
pot  isMUin,  by  Sir  H.  Davy's  experiments.  Po- 
tassium has  so  strong  an  attraction  for  sulphur, 
that  it  rapidly  separates  it  from  hydrogen.  If 
the  potassium  be  heated  in  the  sulphuretted  gas, 
it  takes  fire  and  burns  with  great  brilliancy  ;  sul- 
phuret  of  potassium  is  formed,  and  pure  hydro- 
gen is  set  free. 
Potassium  and  phosphorus  enter  into  oaion 
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with  the  evolution  of  light ;  but  the  mutual  action 
is  feebler  than  in  the  preceding  compound. 
The  phosphuret  of  potassium,  in  its  common 
form,  is  a  substance  of  a  dark  chocolate  colour, 
but  when  heated  with  potassium  in  great  excess, 
it  becomes  of  a  deep  gtay  colour,  with  considera- 
ble lustre.  Hence  it  is  probable,  that  phosphorus 
and  potassium  are  capable  of  combining  in  two 
proportions.  The  phosphuret  of  potassium  burns 
with  great  brilliancy,  when  exposed  to  air,  and 
when  thrown  into  water  produces  an  explosion, 
in  consequence  of  the  immediate  disengagement 
of  phosphuretted  hydrogen. 

Charcoal  which  has  been  strongly  heated  in 
contact  with  potassium,  effervesces  in  water,  ren- 
dering it  alkaline,  though  the  charcoal  may  be 
previously  exposed  to  a  temperature  at  which 
potassium  is  volatilised.  Hence,  there  is  proba- 
bly a  compound  of  the  two  firmed  by  a  feeble 
attraction. 

Of  all  known  substances,  potassium  is  that 
which  has  the  strongest  attraction  for  oxygen  ; 
and  it  produces  such  a  condensation  of  it,  that  the 
oxides  of  potassium  are  denser  than  the  metal  it- 
self. Potassium  has  been  skilfully  used  by  Sir 
H.  Davy  and  Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard,  lor  de- 
tecting the  presence  of  oxygen  in  bodies.  A  num- 
ber of  substances,  undecomposable  by  other 
chemical  agents,  are  readily  decomposed  by  thir 
substance." — Ure  s  Chem.  Diet. 

Potassium,  oxide  of.  The  potassa  of  the 
ah  >ps. 

POTATOE.  The  word  potatoe  is  a  degenera- 
tion of  batatas,  the  provincial  name  of  the  root 
in  that  part  of  Peru  from  which  it  was  first  ob- 
tained. See  Solanum  tuberosum.  A 
Potatoe,  Spanish.  See  Convolvulus  batatas. 
POTENTIAL.  Potentialis.  1.  Qualities 
which  are  supposed  to  exist  in  the  body  in  poten- 
tia  only  ;  by  which  they  are  capable,  in  some 
measure,  of  effecting  and  impressing  on  us  the 
ideas  of  such  qualities,  though  not  really  inherent 
in  themselves  ;  in  this  sense  we  say,  potential 
heat,  potential  cold,  &c. 

2.  In  a  medical  sense  it  is  opposed  to  actual : 
hence  we  say,  an  actual  and  potential  caustic.  A 
redhot  iron  is  actual  caustic  ;  whereas  potassa 
pura,  and  nitras  argentia  are  potentially  so, 
though  cold  to  the  touch. 

Potential  cautery.  See  Potassa  fusa,  and 
At genii  nitras. 

POTENTl'LLA.  (A  potentia,  from  its  effi- 
cacy.) 1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnsean  system.  Class,  Icosandria ;  Order, 
Polygynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  wild  tan- 
sy.    See  Putentilla  anserinu. 

Potkntilla  a  v  serin  a.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  silver-weed,  or  wild  tansy.  Argen- 
tina; Anserina.  The  leaves  of  this  plant,  Po- 
tentilla — foliis  dtntatis,  serratis,  caule  repente, 
pedunculis  untfloris,  of  Lomotils,  possess  mild- 
ly adstringent  and  corroborant  qualities  ;  but  are 
seldom  Used  except  by  the  lower  orders. 

Potentilla  flptans.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  common  cinquefoil,  or  five-leaved  grass. 
Pentaphyllum.  The  roots  of  this  plant,  Poten- 
tilla—-foliis  quinatis,  caule  repente  pedunculis 
unijtoris,  of  Linnaeus,  have  a  bitterish  styptic 
taste.  They  were  used  by  the  ancients  in  the 
cure  of  intermittents  ;  but  the  medicinal  quality 
of  cinquefoil  is  confined,  in  the  present  day,  to 
stop  diarrhoeas  and  other  fluxes. 

POTE'RIUM.  (From  aornpiov,  a  cup:  so 
named  from  the  shape  of  its  flowers. )  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linmean  system.  Class. 
Moncecia;  Order,  Polyandria. 
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Poterium  sangoiscrba.  The  systematic 
uame  of  the  Burnet  saxifrage,  the  leaves  of  which 
are  often  put  into  cool  tankards  ;  they  have  an  ad- 
itriDgent  quality. 

POTSTINE.  Lapis  oil arli.  A  greenish  gray 
mineral,  found  abundantly  on  the  shores  of  the 
Jake  Corao,  in  Loiubardy,  in  thick  beds  of  primi- 
tive slate,  and  fashioned  into  culinary  vessels  in 
Greenland. '  It  is  a  subspecies  of  rhomboidal  mica 
of  Jameson. 

POTT,  Percival,  was  born  in  London,  in 
171  J.  It  was  the  wish  of  his  friends  to  bring  him 
up  to  the  church,  in  which  he  might  have  obtained 
good  patronage  ;  but  he  had  an  irresistible  inclina- 
tion to  the  surgical  profession.  He  was  accord- 
ingly apprenticed  to  Mr.  Nourse,  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's hospital,  who  gave  anatomical  lectures  ; 
for  which  he  was  employed  in  preparing  the  sub- 
jects, and  thus  laid  the  best  foundation  for  chirur- 
gical  skill.  In  1744  he  was  elected  assistant-sur- 
geon, and  five  years  after,  one  of  the  principal 
surgeons  at  the  hospital.  He  had  the  merit  of 
chiefly  bringing  about  a  great  improvement  in  his 
profession,  availing  himself  of  the  resources  of 
nature  under  a  lenient  mode  of  treatment,  and  ex- 
ploding the  frequent  use  of  the  cautery,  and  other 
severe  methods  formerly  resorted  to.  In  1756,  he 
had  the  misfortune  to  receive  a  compound  fracture 
of  the  leg  ;  but  the  confinement  occasioned  by  this 
accident  led  him  to  compose  his  "  Treatise  on 
Ruptures  ;"  which  was  soon  followed  by  an  ac- 
count of  the  Hernia  Congenita.  In  1758  he  pro- 
duced a  judicious  essay  on  "  Fistula  Lachryma- 
.  lis  ;"  and  two  years  after  an  elaborate  dissertation 
"  On  Injuries  of  the  Head;"  which  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  "  Practical  Remarks  on  the  Hydro- 
cele," &c.  In  1764  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  ;  and  about  the  same  period  he  in- 
stituted a  course  of  lectures  on  Surgery.  In  the 
following  year  his  treatise  "On  Fistula  in  Ano" 
appeared,  id  which  he  effected  a  very  great  im- 
provement ;  and  in  1768  some  remarks  "  On  Frac- 
tures and  Dislocations,"  were  added  to  a  new  edi- 
tion of  his  work  on  Injuries  of  the  Head.  Seven 
years  after  this  he  published  "  Chirurgical  Obser- 
vations" on  Cataract,  Polypus  of  the  Nose,  Can- 
cer of  the  Scrotum,  Ruptures,  and  Mortification 
of  the  lower  Extremities  :  this  was  soon  succeeded 
by  a  "  Treatise  on  the  Necessity  of  Amputation  in 
some  Cases  :"  and  by  "  Remarks  on  the  palsy  of 
the  lower  Limbs,"  from  Curvature  of  the  Spine. 
He  had  now  attained  the  greatest  eminence  in  his 
profession  ;  but  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1788 
a  severe  attack  of  fever,  neglected  at  first,  termi- 
nated his  active  and  valuable  life. 

POUCH.  1.  Sacculuft.  In  an.;tomy,  a  morbid 
dilatation  of  anv  part  of  a  canal,  as  the  intestine. 

2.  In  botany,  see  Silicula. 

Pocpart's  ligament.  Ligamentum  Pou- 
partii.  Fallopian  Ligament.  Inguinal  ligament. 
A  strong  ligament,  or  rather  a  tendinous  expansion 
of  the  external  oblique  muscle,  goin-;  across  from 
the  inferior  and  anterior  spinous  process  of  the 
ilium,  to  the  crista  of  the  os  pubis.  It  is  under 
this  ligament  that  the  lemoral  vessels  pass  ;  and 
when  the  intestiue  or  omentum  passes  underneath 
it,  the  disease  is  called  a  femoral  hernia. 

Powder,  antimonial.  See  Antimonialis  pnl- 
»w. 

Powder  of  burnt  hartshorn  with  opium.  See 
Pulmx  cornu  usti  cum  opio. 

Powder,  compound,  of  aloes.  See  Pulvis 
«/o»:s  compositus. 

Powder,  compound,  of  chalk.  See  Pulvis 
rrette  compositus. 

Powder,  compound,  of  chalk,  with  opium. 
See  Pulvis  creim  competitw  cum  opio. 
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Powder,  compound,  of  cinnamon.  See  Pul- 
vis cinnamomi  compositus. 

Powder,  compound,  of  contrayerva.  See  Pul- 
vis contrayervee  compositus. 

Powder,  compound,  of  ipecacuanha.  See 
Pulvis  ipecacuanha  compositus. 

Powder,  compound,  of  kino.  See  Pulvis  kino 
compositus. 

Powder,  compound,  of  scammony.  See  Pul- 
vis scammonea  compositus. 

Powder,  compound,  of  senna.  See  Pulvis 
senna  compositus. 

Powder,  compound,  of  tragacanth.  See 
Pulvis  tragacanthte  compositus. 

Power,  muscular.  See  Irritability,  and 
Muscular  motion. 

Power,  tonic.     See  Irritability. 
'  Preecipitate,  red.     See  Hydrargyri   nitrico- 
oxydum. 

Preecipitate,  white.  See  Hydrargyrum  prce- 
cipitatum  album. 

PRiECO'RDIA.  (Pracordia,  arum.  n.  ;  from 
prte,  before,  and  cor,  the  heart. )  The  fore  part 
of  the  region  of  the  thorax. 

Pr^fu'rnihm.  (From  pra,  before,  and  fur- 
nus,  a  furnace.)     The  mouth  or  a  chemical  fur- 

PILEMORSUS.  (From  preemordeo,  to  bite 
off.)  Bitten  off.  In  botany  this  term  is  differ- 
ently applied  .  the  radix  pramorsa  is  an  abrupt 
root,  naturally,  it  is  supposed,  inclined  to  a  taper 
root,  but  trom  some  decay  or  interruption  in  its 
descending  point  it  becomes  abrupt ;  or,  as  it 
were,  bitten  off,  as  in  the  Scabiosa  sucuisa,  and 
Hedypnois  hirta. 

The  old  opinion  formed  of  this  root  is  thus  de- 
scribed in  Gerald's  Herbal :  "  The  great  part  of 
the  root  seemeth  to  be  bitten  away  :  old  fantas- 
ticke  charmers  report,  that  the  divel  did  bite  it  lor 
envie,  because  it  is  an  herbe  that  hath  so  many 
good  vertues,  and  is  so  beneficial  to  mankinde." 

The  folium  pramorsum  is  jagged  pointed,  very 
blunt,  with  various  irregular  notches,  as  in  Epv- 
dendrum  pramorsum,  &c. 

Pr.epara'ntia  medicamenta.  Medicines 
which  were  supposed  to  prepare  the  peccant  fluid* 
to  pass  off. 

Prjeparantia  vasa.  The  spermatic  vessels 
of  the  testicles. 
PRyEPUCE.  See  Prenputium. 
PRiEPU'TIUM.  (From  praputo,  to  cut  off 
before,  because  some  nations  used  to  cut  it  off  in 
circumcision.)  Epagoaion  of  Dioscorides. 
Posthe.  The  prepuce.  The  membranous  or  cu- 
taneous fold  that  covers  the  glans  penis  and  cli- 
toris. 

PRASE.  A  green  leek-coloured  mineral,  found 
in  the  island  of  Bute,  and  in  Borrodale. 

Pra'sium.  (From  npaoia,  a  square  border:  so 
called  from  its  square  stalks. )  Horehouud.  See 
Marrubium  vulgare. 

Pra'sum.  (From  irpaw,  to  burn  ,  because  ol  its 
hot  taste. )     The  leek. 

PRA'XIS.  (From  vpacota,  to  perform.)  The 
practice  of  any  thing,  as  of  medicine. 

PRECIPITATION.  (Praripitatio ;  from 
prcecipito,  to  cast  down. )  When  two  bodies  are 
united,  for  instance,  an  acid  and  an  oxide,  and  a 
third  body  is  added,  such  as  an  alkali,  which  has 
a  greater  affinity  with  the  acid  than  the  metallic 
oxide  has,  the  consequence  is,  that  the  alkali  com- 
bines with  the  acid,  and  the  oxide  thus  deserted, 
appears  in  a  separate  state  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel  in  which  the  operation  is  performed.  This 
decomposition  is  commonly  known  by  the  namu 
of  precipitation,  and  the  substance  that  sinks  i> 
named  a  precipitate.    The  substance,  by  the  ad- 
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diiioii  oi  which  the  phenomenon  is  produced,  is 
denominated  the  precipitant. 

PRE'DISPOSING.  (Pradisponcns ;  from 
pradispono,  to  predispose. )  Causa proigumena. 
That  which  renders  the  body  susceptible  of  dis- 
ease. The  most  frequent  predisposing  causes  of 
diseases  are,  the  temperament  and  habit  of  the 
body,  idiosyncrasy,  age,  sex,  and  structure  of  the 
part. 

PREDISPOSITION.  Pradispositio.  That 
constitution,  or  state  of  the  solids,  or  fluids,  or  of 
both,  which  disposes  the  body  to  the  action  of 
disease. 

PREGNANCY.  Utero  gestation.  The  par- 
ticular manner  in  which  pregnancy  takes  place 
has  hitherto  remained  involved  in  obscurity,  not- 
withstanding the  laborious  investigation  of  the 
most  eminent  philosophers  of  all  ages.  Although 
in  a  state  which  (with  a  few  exceptions)  is  natu- 
ral to  all  women,  it  is  in  general  the  source  of 
many  disagreeable  sensations,  and  often  the  cause 
of  diseases  which  might  be  attended  with  the 
worst  consequences  if  not  properly  treated. 

It  is  now,  however,  universally  acknowledged, 
that  those  women  who  bear  children,  enjoy,  usu- 
ally, more  certain  health,  and  are  much  less  liable 
to  dangerous  diseases,  than  those  who  are  unmar- 
ried, or  who  prove  barren. 

Signs  of  pregnancy. — The  womb  has  a  very 
extensive  influence,  by  means  of  its  nerves,  on 
many  other  parts  of  the  body  ;  hence,  the  changes 
which  are  produced  on  it  by  impregnation,  must 
be  productive  of  changes  on  the  state  of  the  gene- 
ral system.  These  constitute  the  signs  of  preg- 
nancy. 

During  the  first  fourteen  or  fifteen  weeks,  the 
signs  of  pregnancy  are  very  ambiguous,  and  can- 
not be  depended  on ;  for,  as  they  proceed  from 
the  irritation  of  the  womb  on  other  parts,  they 
may  be  occasioned  by  every  circumstance  which 
can  alter  the  natural  state  of  that  organ. 

The  first  circumstance  which  renders  pregnancy 
probable,  is  the  suppression  of  the  periodical 
evacuation,  which  is  generally  accompanied  with 
fulness  in  the  breasts,  headache,  flushings  in  the 
face,  and  heat  in  the  palms  of  the  hands. 

These  symptoms  are  commonly  the  conse- 
quences of  suppression,  and  therefore  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  signs  of  pregnancy,  in  so  far  only  as 
they  depend  on  it. 

As  however,  the  suppression  of  the  periodical 
evacuation  often  happens  from  accidental  exposure 
to  cold,  or  from  the  change  of  life  in  consequence 
of  marriage,  it  can  never  be  considered  as  an  infal- 
lible sign. 

The  belly,  some  weeks  after  pregnancy,  be- 
comes flat,  from  the  womb  sinking,  and  hence 
drawing  down  the  intestines  along  with  it ;  but 
this  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  a  certain  sign  of 
pregnancy,  because  an  enlargement  of  the  womb 
from  any  other  cause  will  produce  the  same  effect. 

Many  women,  soon  after  they  are  pregnant,  be- 
come very  much  altered  in  their  looks,  and  have 
peculiar  irritable  feelings,  inducing  a  disposition 
of  mind  which  renders  their  temper  easily  ruffled, 
and  inciting  an  irresistible  propensity  to  actions 
of  which,  on  other  occasions,  they  would  be 
ashamed. 

In  such  cases,  the  features  acquire  a  peculiar 
sharpness,  the  eyes  appear  larger,  and  the  mouth 
wider  than  usual ;  and  the  woman  has  a  particular 
appearance,  which  cannot  be  described,  but  with 
which  women  are  well  acquainted. 

These  breeding  symptoms,  as  they  are  called, 

originate  from  the  irritation  produced  on  the  womb 

by  impregnation ;  and  as  they  may  proceed  from 

any  other  circumstance  which  can  irritate  that 
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organ,  they  cannot  be  depended  ou  when  the  wo 
man  is  net  young,  or  where  there  is  not  a  conti- 
nued suppression  for  at  least  three  periods. 

The  irritations  on  the  parts  contiguous  to  the 
womb  are  equally  ambiguous  ;  and  therefore  the 
signs  of  pregnancy,  in  the  first  four  months,  are 
always  to  be  considered  as  doubtful,  unless  every 
one  enumerated  be  distinctly  and  equivocally  pre- 
sent. 

From  the  fourth  month,  the  signs  of  pregnancy 
arc  less  ambiguous,  especially  after  the  womb 
has  ascended  into  the  cavity  of  the  belly.  In 
general,  about  the  fourth  month,  or  a  short  time 
after,  the  child  becomes  so  much  enlarged,  that 
its  motions  begin  to  be  felt  by  the  mother ;  and 
hence  a  sign  is  furnished  at  that  period  called 
quickening.  Women  very  improperly  consider 
this  sign  as  the  most  unequivocal  proof  of  preg- 
nancy :  for  though,  when  it  occurs  about  the 
period  described,  preceded  by  the  symptoms  for- 
merly enumerated,  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
sure  indication  that  the  woman  is  with  child,  yet, 
when  there  is  an  irregularity,  either  in  the  pre- 
ceding symptoms  or  in  its  appearance,  the  situa- 
tion of  the  woman  must  be  doubtful. 

This  fact  will  be  easily  understood  ;  for  as  the 
sensation  of  the  motion  of  the  child  cannot  be  ex- 
plained, or  accurately  described,  women  may 
readily  mistake  other  sensations  for  that  of  quick- 
ening. Flatus  has  often  been  so  pent  up  in  the 
bowels,  that  the  natural  pulsation  of  the  great 
arteries,  of  which  people  are  conscious  only  in 
certain  states  of  the  body,  has  frequently  been 
mistaken  for  this  feeling. 

After  the  fourth  month,  the  womb  rises  gra- 
dually from  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  enlarges  the 
belly,  and  pushes  out  the  navel :  hence  the  pro- 
trusion of  the  navel  has  been  considered  one  of  the 
most  certain  signs  of  pregnancy  in  the  latter 
months.  Every  circumstance,  however,  which 
increases  the  bulk  of  the  belly  occasions  this 
symptom  ;  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  trusted  to, 
unless  other  signs  concur. 

The  progressive  increase  of  the  belly,  along 
with  suppression,  after  having  been  formerly 
regular,  and  the  consequent  symptoms,  together 
with  the  sensation  of  quickening  at  the  proper  pe- 
riod, afford  the  only  true  marks  of  pregnancy. 

These  signs,  however,  are  not  to  be  entirely  de- 
pended on ;  for  the  natural  desire  which  every 
woman  has  to  be  a  mother,  will  .induce  her  to  con- 
ceal, even  from  herself,  every  symptom  which 
may  render  her  situation  doubtful,  and  to  magnify 
every  circumstance  which  can  tend  to  prove  that 
she  is  pregnant. 

Beside  quickening  and  increase  of  bulk  of  the 
belly,  another  symptom  appears  in  the  latter 
months,  which,  when  preceded  by  the  ordinary 
signs,  renders  pregnancy  certain  beyond  a  doubt. 
It  is  the  presence  of  milk  in  the  breasts.  When, 
however,  there  is  any  irregularity  in  the  preced- 
ing symptoms,  this  sign  is  no  longer  to  be  con- 
sidered of  any  consequence. 

As  every  practitioner  must,  naturally  wish  to 
distinguish  pregnancy  from  disease,  the  disorders 
which  resemble  it  should  be  thoroughly  under- 
stood, and  also  their  diagnostics.  It  is,  however, 
necessary  to  remark,  that  wherever  any  circum- 
stance occurs  which  affords  the  most  distant  rea- 
son to  doubt  the  case,  recourse  ought  to  be  had  to 
the  advice  of  an  experienced  practitioner,  and 
every  symptom  should  be  unreservedly  described 
to  him. 

Prehe'nsio.  (From prehendo,  to  surprise:  so 
named  from  its  sudden  seizure. )  The  catalepsy. 

PREHNITE.  Of  prismatic  prehnite  there  are 
two  sub-species,  the  foliated,  and  the   fibrous. 
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1  he  first  is  of  an  apple-green  colour,  found  in 
France,  the  Savoy  and  Tyrol,  and  beautiful  va- 
rieties in  the  interior  of  Southern  Africa.  The 
fibrous  is  of  a  siskin  green  colour,  and  occurs  in 
Scotland. 

PRESBYOPIA.  (From  irpcoSvs, old,  and  wif, 
the  eye  ;  because  it  is  frequent  with  old  men. ) 
That  defect  of  the  sight  by  which  objects  close 
are  seen  confusedly,  but,  at  remoter  distances, 
distinctly.  As  the  myopia  is  common  to  infants, 
so  the  presbyopia  is  a  malady  common  to  the 
aged.  The  proximate  cause  is  a  tardy  adunation 
of  the  rays  in  a  focus,  so  that  it  falls  beyond  the 
retina.     The  species  are, 

1.  Presbyopia  from  a  flatness  of  the  cornea. 
By  so  much  the  cornea  is  flatter,  so  much  the  less 
and  more  tardy  it  refracts  the  rays  into  a  focus. 
This  evil  arises,  1st,  From  a  want  of  aqueous  or 
vitreous  humour,  which  is  common  to  the  aged  ; 
or  may  arise  from  some  disease  ;  2d,  From  a  ci- 
catrix, which  diminishes  the  convexity  of  the 
cornea  ;  3d,  From  a  natural  conformation  of  the 
cornea. 

2.  Presbyopia  from  too  flat  a  crystalline  lens. 
This  evil  is  most  common  to  the  aged,  or  it  may 
happen  from  a  wasting  of  the  crystalline  lens. 

3.  Presbyopia  from  too  small  density  of  the 
cornea  or  humours  of  the  eye.  By  so  much  more 
these  humours  are  thin  or  rarefied,  so  much  the 
less  they  refract  the  rays  of  light.  Whosoever  is 
affected  from  this  cause  is  cured  in  older  age  ;  for 
age  induces  a  greater  density  of  the  cornea  and 
lens.  From  this  it  is  an  observed  fact,  that  the 
presbyopes  are  often  cured  spontaneously,  and 
throw  away  their  glasses,  which  younger  persons 
in  this  disease  are  obliged  to  use. 

4.  Presbyopia  from  a  custom  of  viewine  con- 
tinually remote  objects  ;  hence  artificers  wno  are 
occupied  in  remote  objects  are  said  to  contract 
this  malady.  The  reason  of  this  phenomenon  is 
not  very  clear. 

5.  Presbyopia  senilis.  From  a  multitude  of 
causes  aged  persons  are  presbyopes  ;  from  a  penu- 
ry of  humours,  which  render  the  cornea  and  lens 
flatter,  and  the  bulb  shorter.  When  in  senile  age, 
from  dryness,  the  bulb  of  the  eye  becomes  flatter 
and  shorter,  and  the  cornea  natter,  those  who 
were  short-sighted  or  myopes  before,  see  now 
without  their  concave  glasses. 

6.  Presbyopia,  from  too  close  a  proximity  of 
objects.  The  focus  is  shorter  of  distant,  but 
longer  of  nearer  objects. 

7.  Presbyopia  from  a  coarctated  pupil. 

9.  Presbyopia  mercurialis,  which  arises  from 
the  use  of  mercurial  preparations.  The  patient 
feels  a  pressing  pain  in  the  eye,  which,  from  being 
touched  is  increased,  and  the  bulb  of  the  eye  ap- 
pears as  if  rigid,  and  with  difficulty  can  be  moved. 
Near  objects  the  patient  can  scarcely  distinguish, 
and  distant  only  in  a  confused  manner.  Many 
have  supposed  this  disorder  an  imperfect  amau- 
rosis. 

Pre'sbyt-iE.    See  Presbyopia. 

PRESBY'TIA.  (From  vptaSvs,  old  ;  because 
it  is  usual  to  old  people. )     See  Presbyopia. 

Presu'ra.  (From  *p,fiu,  to  inflame.)  In- 
flammation at  the  ends  of  the  fingers  from  cold. 

Priapei'a.    See  Nicotiana  rustica. 

Priapi'scus.  (From  nptairos,  the  penis.)  1. 
A  tent  made  in  the  form  of  a  penis. 

2.  A  bougie. 

PRIAPISM.     See  Priapismus. 

PRIAPI'SMUS.  (From  rpmrof,  a  heathen 
god,  whose  penis  is  always  painted  erect.) 
Priapism.     A  continual  erection  of  the  penis. 

PRIA'PUS.  (Upianos,  a  heathen  god,  remark- 
able for  the  largeness  of  his  genitals.) 
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1.  The  penis  or  membrum  virile. 

2.  A  name  of  the  nepenthes,  or  wonderlul 
plant,  from  the  appendages  at  the  end  of  the  leaves 
resembling  iin  erected  penis. 

PRICKLE.     SeeAculeus. 

Prickly  beat.     See  Lichen  tropicus. 

PRI'MiEVLE.  The  first  passages.  The 
stomach  and  the  intestinal  tube  are  so  called,  be- 
cause they  are  the  first  passages  of  what  is  taken 
into  the  stomach  ;  the  lacteals  the  sccunda  via, 
because  the  nourishment  next  goes  into  theui ; 
and  lastly,  the  bloodvessels,  which  are  supplied 
by  the  lacteals,  are  called  via  tertiee. 

PRIMARY.  Primarius.  A  term  in  very 
general  use  in  medicine  and  surgery.  It  is  ap- 
plied to  diseases,  to  their  symptoms,  causes,  &c. 
and  denotes  priority  in  opposition  to  what  follows, 
which  is  secondary  :  thus,  when  inflammation  of 
the  diaphragm  produces  furious  delirium,  the 
primary  disease  is  the  paraphrenias  ;  so  when 
gallstones  produce  violent  pain,  vomiting,  &c. 
which  are  followed  by  jaundice,  white  faeces,  por- 
ter coloured  urine,  &c ;  the  pain  and  vomiting- 
are  primary  symptoms,  the  jaundice  and  white 
stools  are  secondary,  &c. 

Primary  teeth.     See  Teeth. 

Primrose.     See  Primula  vulgaris. 

PRI'MULA.  (From pnmulue,  the  beginning  : 
so  called  because  it  flowers  in  the  beginning  of 
the  spring.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linniean  system.  Class,  Pentandria ;  Order, 
Monogynia. 

Primula  veris.  (From  primulus,  the  begin- 
ning :  so  called  because  it  flowers  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  spring.)  Verbasculum.  The  cow- 
slip, paigil,  or  peagle.  The  flowers  of  this  plant 
have  a  moderately  strong  and  pleasant  smell,  and 
a  somewhat  roughish  bitter  taste.  Vinous  liquors 
impregnated  with  their  flavour  by  maceration  or 
fermentation,  and  strong  infusions  of  them  drank 
as  tea,  are  supposed  to  be  mildly  corroborant, 
antispasmodic,  and  anodyne.  An  infusion  of 
three  pounds  of  the  fresh  flowers  in  five  pints  of 
boiling  water  is  made  in  the  shops  into  a  syrup  of 
a  fine  yellow  colour,  and  agreeably  impregnated 
with  the  flavour  of  the  cowslip. 

Primula  vulgaris.  The  primrose.  The 
leaves  and  root  of  this  common  plant  possess 
sternutatory  properties. 

Pri'nceps  alexipharmacorum.  The  An- 
gelica was  formerly  so  much  esteemed  as  to  ob- 
taiu  this  name. 

PRINCIPLES.  Principia.  Primary  sub- 
stances. Substances  or  particles  which  are  com- 
posed of  two  or  more  elements ;  thus  water, 
gelatine,  sugar,  fibrine,  &c.  are  the  principles  of 
many  bodies.  These  principles  are  composed  of 
elementary  bodies,  as  oxygen,  hydrogen,  azote, 
&c.  which  are  undecomposable. 

PRINGLE,  Sir  John,  was  born  in  Scotland  iu 
1707.  Having  determined  to  make  medicine  his 
profession,  he  went  to  Edinburgh  for  a  year,  and 
then  to  Leyden,  to  profit  by  the  instructions  of 
the  celebrated  Boerhaave,  where  he  took  his  de- 
gree in  1730.  Then  settling  at  Edinburgh,  he  ob- 
tained four  years  after  the  appointment  of  profess- 
or of  moral  philosophy  jointly  with  Mr.  Scott. 
In  17-12  he  was  made  physician  to  the  Earl  of 
Stair,  who  then  commanded  the  British  army, 
and  soon  after  physician  to  the  military  hospital 
iu  Flanders.  He  acquitted  himself  with  so  much 
credit,  that  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  command,  appointed  him,  in  1745, 
physician-general  to  the  forces,  and  subsequently 
to  the  royal  hospitals,  in  the  Low  Countries, 
when  he  resigned  his  Scotch  professorship.  He 
soon  after  accompanied  the  same  nobleman  in  his 
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expedition  against  the  rebels  in  Scotland :  but  in 
1747,  went  again  to  the  army  abroad,  where  he 
continued  till  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  The 
Duke  of  Cumberland  then  appointed  him  his  phy- 
sician, and  he  settled  in  London  ;  but  the  war  of 
1755  called  him  again  to  the  army,  which,  how- 
ever, he  finally  quitted  three  years  after.  He 
had  been  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in 
1745,  and  on  settling  in  London  contributed  many 
papers  to  their  Transactions,  particularly  his  Ex- 
periments on  Septic  and  Antiseptic  Substances, 
for  which  he  was  presented  with  the  Copleian 
medal.  In  1752  his  "  Observations  on  the  Dis- 
eases of  the  Army,"  first  appeared,  and  rapidly 
passed  through  several  editions,  and  was  translated 
into  other  languages  :  the  utility  of  the  work,  in- 
deed, equalled  the  reputation  it  acquired,  and 
which  it  still  preserves,  especially  from  the  im- 
portance of  the  prophylactic  measures  suggested. 
After  quitting  the  army,  he  was  admitted  a  licen- 
tiate, and  his  fame  as  a  physician,  as  well  as  phi- 
losopher, speedily  attained  a  high  pitch ;  he  re- 
ceived successively  various  appointments  about 
the  royal  family,  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Col- 
lege, and  in  1766  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  baronet. 
Among  numerous  literary  honours  from  various 
academies  of  science  in  Europe,  the  highest  was 
conferred  upon  him  in  1770,  being  then  elected 
president  of  the  Royal  Society  ;  the  duties  of 
which  office  he  zealously  fulfilled  for  eight  years, 
when  declining  health  compelled  his  resignation. 
His  discourses  on  the  annual  presentation  of  the 
Copleian  medaU  displayed  so  much  learning  and 
general  information,  that  their  publication  was 
requested.  In  1780  he  went  to  Edinburgh  for  the 
improvement  of  his  health  ;  but  the  want  of  his 
accustomed  society,  and  the  sharpness  of  the  air, 
compelled  him  to  return  in  the  following  year  ; 
he  presented,  however,  to  the  College  ot  Physi- 
cians there  before  his  departure  ten  folio  volumes, 
in  manuscript,  of  '•  Medical  and  Physical  Obser- 
vations," with  the  restriction  that  they  should  not 
be  published,  nor  lent  out  of  the  library.  His 
death  happened  soon  after  his  return  to  London, 
namely,  in  the  beginning  of  1782. 

PRIQNO'DES.  (From  npiuv,  a  saw.)  Ser- 
rated :  applied  in  old  writings  to  the  sutures  of  the 
skull. 

PRl'OR.  The  first ;  a  term  applied  to  some 
muscles  from  their  order. 

Prior  annularis.  Musculus  prior  annula- 
ris. Fourth  interosseus,  of  Winslow.  An  in- 
ternal interosseus  muscle  of  the  hand.  See  In- 
terossei  manus. 

Prior  indicis.  Extensor  tertii  internodii 
indicis,  of  Douglas.  Seu-metacarpo-lateri- 
phalangien,  of  Dumas.  An  internal  interosseal 
muscle  of  the  hand,  which  draws  the  fore-finger 
inwards  towards  the  thumb,  and  extends  it  ob- 
liquely. 

Prior  medii.  Musculus  prior  medii ;  Se- 
cond interosseus,  of  Douglas,  and  seu-metacarpo- 
lateri  phalangien,  of  Dumas.  An  external  in- 
terosseous muscle  of  the  hand.  See  Interossei 
manus. 

Pro  re  nata.  A  term  frequently  used  in  ex- 
temporaneous prescriptions,  and  implies  occa- 
sionally, as  the  occasion  may  require ;  thus,  an 
aperient  dose  is  directed  to  be  taken  pro  re  nata. 
PROBANG.  A  flexible  piece  of  whalebone 
with  sponge  fixed  to  the  end. 

PROBE.  (From  probo,  to  try  ;  because  sur- 
geons try  the  depth  and  extent  of  wounds,  &c. 
with  it.)  Stylus.  A  surgical  instrument  of  a 
long  and  slender  form. 

Pro'bole.      (npoSoM,  a  prominence  ;    from 
-nofiaXXw,  to  project.)    See  Apophysis. 
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PROBO  SCIS.  (From  irpo,  before,  and  poon*, 
to  feed.)  A  snout  or  trunk,  as  that  of  an  ele- 
phant, by  which  it  feeds  itself. 

PROCA'RDIUAl.  (From  npo,  before,  and 
icapSia,  the  stomach  or  heart. )  The  pit  of  the  sto- 
mach. 

PROCATARCTIC.  (Procatarcticus ;  from 
TTpoicurap^ui,  to  go  before. )     See  Exciting  cause. 

PROCESS.  (Pi-oces3US  ;  from  procedo,  to 
go  before. )  An  eminence  of  a  bone ;  as  the  spi- 
nous and  transverse  processes  of  the  vertebrse. 

PKO  CESS  US.     See  Process. 

Processus  CjEci  vermiformis.  See  Intes- 
tine. 

Processus  caudatus.  See  /Mulus  cau- 
datus. 

Processus  ciliaris.     See  Ciliar  ligament. 

Processus  mamillares.  A  name  formerly 
applied  to  the  olfactory  nerves. 

PROCIDENTIA.  (From  procido,  to  fall 
down. )  A  1  ailing  down  of  any  part  ;  thus,  pro- 
cidentia ani,  uteri,  vagina,  &c. 

Proco'ndilus.  (From  npo,  before,  and  koi- 
<5vAo$,  the  middle  joint  ot  the  finger. )  The  first 
joint  of  a  finger  next  the  metacarpus. 

PROCTALGIA.  (From  irpuKros,  the  funda- 
ment, and  a\yof,  pain.)  A  violent  pain  at  the 
anus.  It  is  mostly  symptomatic  of  borne  disease, 
as  piles,  scirrhus,  prurigo,  cancer,  &c. 

FROCTl'CA.  (From  TTf/oxTos,  the  fundament.) 
The  name  oi  a  genus  of  diseases  in  Good's  No- 
sology;  Class,  Cteliaca;  Order,  Enterica.  Pain 
or  derangement  about  the  anus,  without  primary 
inflammation.  It  has  six  species,  viz.  Proctica 
simplex,  spasmodica,  callosa,  tenesmus,  marisca, 
exenia. 

PROCTITIS.  (From  irpuKros,  the  amis.) 
Clunesiai  Cyssotis.  Inflammation  of  the  in- 
ternal or  mucous  membrane  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  rectum. 

Proctoleucorrhe'a.  (From  npoKrot,  the 
anus,  Xcvkos,  white,  and  pe<o,  to  flow.)  Proctor- 
rhma.     A  purging  of  white  mucus. 

Proctorrho/a.  (From  rrpoxroj,  the  anus, 
and  pea>,  to  (low. )     See  Proctoleucorrhxa. 

PRODUC  TIO.     See  Apophysis. 

PRUCOTIA.  (From  npm,  premature.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  diseases  in  Good's  Nosology. 
Class,  Genetica;  Order,  Urgastica.  Genital 
precocity.  It  lias  two  species,  viz.  Prxotia  mas- 
culina,  and  ieminina. 

PROCUMBENS.  Procumbent.  Applied  to 
stems,  as  that  of  the  Lysimachia  nemorum. 

PROFLU  VIUM.  ( From  profluo,  to  run  down. ) 
A  flux. 

Profluvia.  Fluxes.  The  fifth  Order  in  the 
Class  Pyrexia,  of  Culleu's  Nosology,  charac- 
terised by  pyrexia,  with  increased  excretions. 

Profluvii  cortex.  See  Nerium  antidysen- 
tericum. 

PROFUNDUS.  See  Flexor  profundus  per- 
forans. 

PROFU'SIO.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the  Class 
Locales,  and  Order  Apocenoses,  of  Cullen.  A 
passive  loss  of  blood. 

Proglo'ssis.  (From  npo,  before,  and  yXooaa, 
the  tongue.)     The  tip  of  the  tongue. 

PROGNO'SIS.  (From  rsoo,  before,  and  yivwa- 
ku>,  to  know.)  The  loretelling  the  event  of  dis- 
eases from  particular  symptoms. 

PROGNOSTIC.  (Prognosticus;  from  irpo- 
yivwoKu,  to  know  before-hand. )  Applied  to  those 
symptoms  which  enable  the  physician  to  form  his 
judgment  or  prognosis  of  the  probable  cause  or 
event  of  a  disease. 

Projectura.     See  Apophysis. 

PROLA'PSUS.      (From    prolabor,    to    slip 
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down.)  Procidentia;  Delapsio ;  Exama ; 
Proptoma ;  Proptosis.  A  protrusion.  A  genus 
of  disease  in  the  Class  Locales,  and  Order  Ecto- 
pia, of  Cullen  ;  distinguished  by  the  falling  down 
of  a'  part  that  i«  uncovered. 

Prole'pticus.  (From  irpo\ap6avo,  to  antici- 
pate.) Applied  to  those  diseases,  the  paroxysms 
of  which  anticipate  each  other,  or  return  alter 
less  and  less  intervals  of  intermission. 

PROL1FER.  (From  proles,  an  offspring,  and 
fero,  to  bear.)  Prolific,  or  proliferous:  applied 
"to  those  stems  which  shoot  out  new  branches 
from  the  summit  of  the  former  ones,  as  in  the 
Scotch  fir  ;  Pinus  sylvestris. 

Promalacte'rium.  (From  irpo,  before,  and 
,ia\aoou,  to  soften.)  The  room  where  the  body 
was  softened  previous  to  bathing. 

Prometopi'diu.m.  (From  irpo,  before,  and 
^i-wwov,  the  forehead.)  Prometopis.  The  skin 
upon  the  forehead. 
Prometo'pis.  See  Prometopidium. 
PRONATION.  Pronatio.  The  act  of  turn- 
ing the  palm  of  the  hand  downwards.  It  is  per- 
formed by  rotating  the  radius  upon  the  ulna,  by 
means  of  several  muscles  which  are  termed  pro- 
nators. 

PRONA'TOR.  A  name  given  to  two  muscles 
of  the  hand,  the  pronator  radii  quadratus,  and 
pronator  radii  teres  ;  the  use  of  which  is  to  per- 
forin the  opposite  action  to  that  of  the  supinators, 
viz.  pronation. 

Pronator  quadratus.  See  Pronator  radii 
quadratus. 

Pron  ator  radii  brevis.  See  Pronator  ra- 
dii quadratus. 

Pronator  radii  quadratus.  Pronator 
quadratus,  of  Douglas  and  Albinus ;  Pronator 
quadratus  sive  transversus,  of  Winslow  ;  Pro- 
nator radii  brevis  seu  quddratus,  of  Cowper  ; 
Cubito  radial,  of  Dumas.  This,  which  has  got- 
ten its  name  from  its  use  and  its  shape,  is  a  small 
fleshy  muscle,  situated  at  the  lower  and  inner 
part  of  the  fore-arm,  and  covered  by  the  tendons 
of  the  flexor  muscles  of  the  hand.  It  arises  ten- 
dinous and  fleshy  from  the  lower  and  inner  part  of 
the  ulna,  and  runs  nearly  in  a  transverse  direction, 
to  be  inserted  into  that  part  of  the  radius  which  is 
opposite  to  its  origin,  its  inner  fibres  adhering  to 
the  interosseous  ligament.  This  muscle  assists  in 
the  pronation  of  the  hand,  by  turning  the  radius 
inwards. 

Pronator  radii  teres.  Pronator  teres,  of 
Albinus  and  Douglas  ;  Pronator  teres,  sive  obli- 
quus,  of  Winslow  ;  Epitrochloradial,  of  Dumas. 
A  small  muscle  situated  at  the  upper  and  anterior 
part  of  the  fore-arm.  It  is  called  teres,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  pronator  quadratus.  It  arises 
tendinous  and  fleshy  from  the  anterior  and  inferior 
part  of  the  outer  condyle  of  the  os  humeri ;  and 
tendinous  from  the  coronoid  process  of  the  ulna, 
near  the  insertion  of  the  brachialis  internus.  The 
median  nerve  passes  between  these  two  portions. 
From  these  origins  the  muscle  runs  obliquely 
downwards  and  outwards,  and  is  inserted,  tendi- 
nous and  fleshy,  into  the  anterior  and  convex 
edge  of  the  radius,  about  the  middle  of  that  bone. 
This  muscle,  as  its  name  indicates,  serves  to  turn 
the  hand  inwards. 

Pronerva'tio.  (From  pro,  before,  and  ner- 
vus,  a  string. )  A  tendon  or  string  like  the  end  of 
a  muscle. 
PRO  PAGO.  A  slip,  layer,  or  cutting  of  a  vine. 
PROPHYLACTIC.  (Prophylacticus  ;  from 
irpo,  and  f  uXaaam,  to  defend. )  Any  means  made 
use  of  to  preserve  health  and  prevent  disease. 

Proprieta'tis  elixir.  See  Tinctura  aloes 
''ompoxitn. 
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PROPTO'M  A.  (From  vpomn1u>,  to  fall  down.) 
Procidentia.  A  relaxation,  such  as  that  of  the 
scrotum,  of  the  under  lip,  of  the  breasts  in  fe- 
males, of  the  praepuce,  or  of  the  ears. 

Propye'ma.  (From  zspo,  before,  and  rrvor, 
pus.)     A  premature  collection  of  pus. 

PRO'RA.  (From  irpwpa,  the  prow  of  a  vessel.) 
The  occiput. 

Prosarthro'sis.  (From  wpos,  to,  and  apdpowy 
to  articulate.)  The  articulation  which  has  mani- 
fest motion. 

Prospe'gma.  (From  ■npooirnywpu,  to  fix  near.) 
A  fixing  of  humours  in  one  spot. ) 

Pko'stasis.  (From  npoKpipt,  to  predominate.) 
An  abundance  of  morbid  humours. 

PROSTATE.  ( Glanduta  prostata ;  from  irpo, 
before,  and  inrript,  to  stand  :  because  it  is  situated 
before  the  urinary  bladder. )  Corpus  glandulo- 
sum;  Adtnoides.  A  very  large,  heart-like,  firm 
gland,  situated  between  the  neck  of  the  urinary 
bladder  and  the  bulbous  part  of  the  urethra.  It 
secretes  the  lacteal  fluid,  which  is  emitted  into  the 
urethra  by  ten  or  twelve  ducts,  that  open  near  the 
veruniontanum,  during  coition.  This  gland  is 
liable  te  inflammation  and  its  consequences. 

Prostate  inferior  muscle.  See  Transversus 
perinei  alter. 

PRO  STRATUS.  Prostrate.  Applied  synony- 
mously with  depressus,  depressed,  to  astern  which 
lies  naturally  remarkably  flat,  spreading  horizon- 
tally over  the  ground ;  as  in  Coldenia  procumbent, 
and  Coronopus  Ruelli,  swine's  cress. 

PROTO'GALA.  (From  irpwrof,  first,  and  ya\a, 
milk.)    The  first  milk  after  delivery. 
PROTOXYDE.    See  Oxide. 
PROTUBERANTIA.     1.  A  protuberance  on 
any  part. 
2.  An  apophysis. 

PROXIMATE.  {Causa  proxima  :  so  called 
because  when  the  exciting  cause  begins  to  have 
effect  it  is  the  proximum,  or  next  thing  that  hap- 
pens. )  The  proximate  cause  of  a  disease  may  be 
said  to  be  in  reality  the  disease  itself.  All  proxi- 
mate causes  are  either  diseased  actions  of  simple 
fibres,  or  an  altered  state  of  the  fluids. 

PRUI'NA.  (A  perurendo,  quod  fruges  pe- 
ruent.)  The  powder-like  appearance  after  the 
bloom  observed  on  ripe  fruit,  especially  plums. 

PRUNA.     (Pruna,  a.  f. ;  a  iive  coal.)    The 
carbuncle.     See  Anthrax. 
PRUNE.     See  Plums. 

PRUNE'LLA.  (From  pruno,  a  burn  ;  because 
it  heals  burns.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linna;an  system.  Class,  Didynamia; 
Order,  Gymnospermia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  self-heal. 
See  Prunella  vulgaris. 

3.  The  name  used  by  Paracelsus  for  sore  throat, 
or  cynanche. 

Prunella  vulgaris.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  self-heal.  Prunella ;  Consolida  minor  ; 
Symphitum  minus.  Prunella — foliis  omnibus 
ovato  oblongis,  terratis,  petiolatis,  of  Linnaeus  ; 
it  is  recommended  as  an  adstringentin  hsmorrhaget 
and  fluxes,  as  also  in  gargles  against  aphthae  and 
inflammation  of  the  fauces. 

PRUNUM.  (Prunum,  i.  n.  ;  from  primus.) 
A  plum  or  prune.     See  Plums. 

Prunelloe.     See  Plums. 

Prunum  gallicum.    See  Prunus  domestica. 

Prunum  sylvestre.     See  Prunus  spinosa. 

PRU'NUS.     (Prunus,  i.  f. )     1.  A  plum. 

2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
nasan  system.  Class,  Icosandria ;  Order  Mono- 
gynia. 

Prunus  armeniaca.  Apricots  which  are  the 
fruit  of  this  plant, are, when  ripe,easily  digested,  and 
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are  considered  as  a  pleasant  and  nutritious  deli- 
cacy. 

Prunes  avium.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
black  cherry-tree.  Primus— umbellis  sessilibus, 
foliis  ovato-lanceolatis,  subtus  pubescentibus, 
conduplicatis,  of  Linnaeus.  The  flavour  ot  the 
ripe  fruit  is  esteemed  hy  many,  and  if  not  taken 
in  too  large  quantities,  they  are  extremely  salu- 
tary. A  gum  exudes  from  the  tree,  whose  pro- 
perties are  similar  to  those  of  gum-arabic. 

Prunus  cerasus.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  red  cherry-tree.  Prunus — umbellis  subpe- 
dunculatis,  foliis  ovato-lanceolaUs,  glabris,  con- 
duplicatis of  Linnaeus.  The  iruit  ol  this  tree, 
Cerasa  rubra,  anglica,  sativa,  possess  a  pleasant, 
acidulated,  sweet  flavour,  and  are  proper  in  fevers, 
scurvy,  and  bilious  obstructions,  lied  cherries 
are  mostly  eaten  as  a  luxury,  and  are  very  whole- 
some, except  to  those  whose  bowels  are  remarka- 
bly irritable. 

Prunus  domestica.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  plum  or  damson-tree.  Prunus— pedun- 
cutis  subsolitariis,  foliis  lanceolato  ovatti  con- 
volutis,  ramis  muticis  ,  gemma  jlw  if  era  aphylla, 
of  Linnaeus.  Prunes  are  considered  as  emollient, 
cooling,  and  laxative,  especially  the  French 
prunes,  which  are  directed  in  the  decoction  of 
senna,  and  other  purgatives ;  and  the  pulp  is  or- 
dered in  the  electuarium  e  senna.  The  Damson 
is  only  a  variety,  which,  when  perfectly  ripe,  af- 
fords a  wholesome  article  for  pies,  tarts,  &c.  gently 
opening  the  body :  but  when  damsons  are  not 
perlectly  mature,  they  produce  colicky  pains, 
diarrhoea,  and  convulsions  in  children.  See  Plums. 

Prunus  lauro-cerasus.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  poison  laurel.  Lauro-cerusus. 
Common  or  cherry  laurel.  Prunus— flori bus 
racemosis  foliis  sempervirentibus  dorso  biglan- 
dulosis,  of  Linnaeus.  The  leaves  ot  the  lauro- 
cerasus  have  a  bitter  styptic  taste,  accompanied 
with  a  flavour  resembling  that  of  bitter-almonds,  or 
other  kernels  of  the  drupaceous  fruits:  the  flowers 
also  manifest  a  similar  flavour.  The  powdered 
leaves,  applied  to  the  nostrils,  excite  sneezing, 
though  not  so  strongly  as  tobacco.  The  kernel- 
Jike  flavour  which  these  leaves  impart  being  gene- 
rally esteemed  grateful,  has  sometimes  caused 
them  to  be  employed  for  culinary  purposes,  and 
especially  in  custards,  puddings,  blanemange,  &c. ; 
and  as  the  proportion  of  this  sapid  matter  of  the 
leaf  to  the  quantity  of  the  milk  is  commonly  in- 
considerable, bad  effects  have  seldom  ensunl.  But 
as  the  poisonous  quality  of  this  laurel  is  now  in- 
dubitably proved  and  known  to  be  the  prussic  acid 
which  can  be  obtained  in  a  separate  form.  (See 
Prussic  acid, )  the  public  ought  to  be  cautioned 
against  its  internal  use. 

The  following  communication  to  the  Royal 
Society,  by  Dr.  Madden,  of  Dublin,  contains  the 
first  and  principal  proofs  of  the  deleterious  effects 
of  this  vegetable  upon  mankind: — "A  very  ex- 
traordinary accident  that  fell  out  here  some  months 
ago,  has  discovered  to  us  a  most  dange.ous  poison, 
which  was  never  before  known  to  be  so,  though 
it  has  been  in  frequent  use  among  us.  The  thing 
I  mean  is  a  simple  water,  distilled  from  the  leaves 
of  the  lauro-cerasus  ;  the  water  is  at  first  milky, 
but  the  oil  which  comes  over  being,  in  a  good  mea- 
sure, separated  from  the  phlegm,  by  passing 
it  through  a  flannel  bag,  it  becomes  as  clear  as 
common  water.  It  has  the  smell  ol  bitter  almonds, 
or  peach-kernel,  and  has  been  for  many  years  in 
frequent  use  among  our  housewives  and  cooks,  to 
give  that  agreeable  flavour  to  their  creams  and 
puddings.  It  has  also  been  much  in  use  among 
our  drinkers  of  drams ;  and  the  proportion  they 
generally  use  it  in  has  been  one  part  of  laurel-water 
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to  four  of  brandy.  Nor  has  this  practice,  however 
frequent,  ever  been  attended  with  any  apparent  ill 
consequences,  till  sometime  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, 1728,  when  it  happened  that  one  Martha 
Bnyse,  a  servant,  who  lived  with  a  person  who 
sold  great  quantities  of  this  water,  got  a  bottle  of 
it  from  her  mistress,  and  gave  it  to  her  mother. 
Ann  Boyse  made  a  present  of  it  to  Frances 
Eaton,  her  sister,  who  was  a  shopkeeper  in  town, 
and  who,  she  thought,  might  oblige  her  customers 
with  it.  Accordingly,  in  a  few  days,  she  gave 
about  two  ounces  to  a  woman  called  Mary  Whaley, 
who  drank  about  two- thirds  of  what  was  filled  out, 
and  went  away.  Frances  Eaton  drank  the  rest. 
In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  Mary  Whaley  had 
drunk  the  water,  (as  I  am  informed,)  she  com- 
plained of  a  violent  disorder  in  her  stomach,  soon 
after  lost  her  speech,  and  died  in  about  an  hour, 
without  vomiting  or  purging,  or  any  convulsion. 
The  shopkeeper.  F.  Eaton,  sent  word  to  her  sis- 
ter, Ann  Boyse,  of  what  had  happened,  who  came 
to  her  upon  the  message,  and  affirmed  that  it  was 
not  possible  the  cordial  (as  she  called  it)  could 
have  occasioned  the  death  of  the  woman  ;  and, 
to  convince  her  of  it,  she  filled  out  about  three 
ounces  and  drank  it.  She  continued  talking  with 
F.  Eaton  about  two  minutes  longer,  and  was  so 
earnest  to  persuade  her  of  the  liquor's  being  inof- 
fensive, that  she  drank  about  two  spoonsful  more, 
but  wr.s  hardly  well  seated  in  her  chair,  when  she 
died  without  the  least  groan,  or  convulsion. 
Frances  Eaton,  who,  as  before  observed  had  drank 
somewhat  more  than  a  spoonful,  found  no  disorder 
in  her  stomach  or  elsewhere  ;  but  to  prevent  any 
ill  consequences,  she  took  a  vomit  immediately, 
and  has  been  well  ever  since." — Dr.  Madden 
mentions  another  case,  of  a  gentleman  at  Kil- 
kenny, who  mistook  a  bottle  of  laurel-water  for 
a  bottle  of  ptisan.  What  quantity  he  drank  is  un- 
certain, but  he  died  in  a  few  minutes,  complaining 
of  a  violent  disorder  in  the  stomach.  In  addition 
to  this,  we  may  refer  to  the  unfortunate  case  of 
Sir  Theodosius  Boughton,  whose  death,  in  1780, 
an  English  jury  declared  to  be  occasioned  by  this 
poison.  In  this  case,  the  active  principle  of  the 
lauro-cerasus  was  concentrated  by  repeated  dis- 
tillations, and  given  to  the  quantity  of  one  ounce: 
the  suddenly  fatal  effects  of  which  roust  be  still 
in  the  recollection  of  the  public.  To  brute  ani- 
mals this  poison  is  almost  instantaneously  mortal, 
as  amply  appears  by  the  experiments  of  Madden, 
Mortimer,  Nicholls,  Fontana,  Langrish,  Vater,  and 
others.  The  experiments  conducted  by  these  gen- 
tlemen, show  that  the  laurel-water  is  destructive  to 
animal  life,  not  only  when  taken  into  the  stomach, 
but  also  on  being  injected  into  the  intestines,  or 
applied  externally  to  different  organs  of  the  body. 
It  is  remarked,  by  Abbe  Fontana,  that  this  poison, 
even  "  when  applied  in  a  very  small  quantity  to  the 
eyes,  or  to  the  inner  part  of  the  mouth,  without 
touching  the  oesophagus,  or  being  carried  into  the 
stomach,  is  capable  of  killing  an  animal  in  a  few 
minutes:  whilst,  applied  in  a  much  greater  quan- 
tity to  wounds,  it  has  so  little  activity,  that  the 
weakest  animals,  such  as  pigeons,  resist  its  ac- 
tion." 

The  poisonous  quality  of  the  species  of  laurel 
is  the  prussic  acid  ;  and  if  we  judge  from  its  sen- 
sible qualities,  an  analogous  principle  seems  to 
pervade  many  other  vegetable  substances,  espe- 
cially the  kernels  of  drupaceous  fruits :  and  in 
various  species  of  the  amygdalus,  this  sapid  prin- 
ciple extends  to  the  flowers  and  leaves.  It  is  of 
importance  to  notice,  that  this  is  much  less  power- 
ful in  its  action  upon  human  subjects  than  upon 
dogs,  rabbits,  pigeons,  and  reptiles.  To  poison 
man,  the  essential  oil  of  the  lauro-cerasus  n»u*t 
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..arated  by  distillation,  as  in  the  spirituous  or 
common  laurel-water  ;  and  unless  this  is  strongly 
cmbued  with  the  oil,  or  given  in  a  large  dose,  it 
proves  innocent.  Dr.  Cullen  observes,  that  the 
sedative  power  of  the  lauro-cerasus,  acts  upon  the 
nervous  system  in  a  different  manner  from  opium 
and  other  narcotic  substances,  whose  primary  ac- 
tion is  upon  the  animal  functions  ;  for  the  lauro- 
cerasus  does  not  occasion  sleep,  nordoes  it  produce 
local  inflammation,  but  seems  to  act  directly  upon 
ihc  vital  powers.  Abbe  Fontana  supposes  Uiat- 
this  poison  de.-troys  animal  life,  by  exerting  its 
effect*  upon  the  blood  ;  but  the  experiments  and 
observations  from  which  he  draws  this  opinion  are 
evidently  inconclusive.  It  may  also  be  remarked, 
that  many  of  the  Abbe's  experiments  contradict 
each  other.  Thus,  it  appears  from  the  citation 
given  above,  thai  the  poison  of  this  vegetable, 
when  applied  to  wounds,  does  not  prove  fatal  ; 
but  future  experiments  led  the  Abb5  to  assert 
that  the  oil  of  the  lauro-cerasus,  whether  given 
internally,  or  applied  to  the  wounds  of  animals, 
is  one  of  the  most  terrible  and  deadly  poisons 
known.  Though  this  vegetable  seems  to  have  es- 
caped  the  notice  of  Stoerck,  yet  it  is  not  wit!  not 
advocates  for  its  medical  use.  Linnaeus  informs 
us,  that  in  Switzerland  it  is  commonly  and  suc- 
cessfully used  in  pulmonary  complaints.  Langrish 
mentions  its  efficacy  in  agues  ;  and  as  Bergius 
found  bitter  almonds  to  have  this  effect,  we  may, 
by  analogy,  conclude  that  this  power  of  the  lauro- 
cerasus  is  well  established.  Baylies  found  that  it 
possessed  a  remarkable  power  of  diluting  the 
blood,  and  from  experience,  recommended  it  in 
-■ill  cases  of  disease  supposed  to  proceed  from  too 
<lense  a  state  of  that  fluid :  adducing  particular 
nces  of  its  efficacy  in  rheumatism,  asthmas, 
and  scirrhous  affections.  Nor  does  this  author 
seem  to  have  been  much  afraid  of  the  deleterious 
quality  of  lauro-cerasus,  as  he  directs  a  pound  of  its 
leaves  to  be  macerated  in  a  pint  of  water,  of  which 
be  gives  from  thirty  to  sixty  drops  three  or  four 
times  a  day. 

Pruxus"  paces.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
wild  cluster,  or  bird  cherry-tree.  Padua.  The 
bark  and  berries  of  this  shrub  arc  U9ed  medicinal- 
ly. The  former,  when  taken  from  the  tree,  has 
a  fragrant  smell,  and  a  bitter,  subastringent  taste, 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  bitter  almonds. 
.Made  into  a  decoction,  it  cures  intermittents,  and 
it  has  been  recommended  in  the  cure  of  several 
forms  of  syphilis.  The  latter  are  said  to  cure  the 
<lysentery. 

"Piiunus  spinosa.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  sloe-tree.  Prunv.i  sylvestris ;  Primus — 
pedunculis  solilariis,foliis  lanceolatis,  glabris, 
rands  spinosis,  of  Linnaeus.  It  is  sometimes  em- 
ployed in  gargles,  to  tumefactions  of  the  tonsils 
and  uvula,  ana  from  its  adstringent  taste  was  for- 
merly much  used  in  haemorrhages,  £cc. 

PRURIGO.  (From  prurio,  to  itch.)  Pru- 
ritus ;  Scabies  ;  Psora  ;  Darta  ;  Libido  ;  Pa- 
ror.  The  prurigo  is  a  genus  of  disease  in  the 
order  papulous  eruptions  of  Dr.  Willan's  cuta- 
neous diseases.  As  it  arises  from  different  causes, 
or  at  different  periods  of  life,  and  exhibits  some 
varieties  in  its  form,  he  describes  it  under  the  titles 
of  prurigo  mitis,  prurigo  formicans,  and  prurigo 
senilis.  In  these  the  whole  surface  of  the  skinis 
usually  affected  ;  but  there  are  likewise  many 
of  local  prurigo,  which  will  be  afterwards 
noticed  according  to  their  respective  situations. 

1.  The  prurigo  mitis  originates  without  any 

i previous  indisposition,  generally  in  spring,  or  the 
icginning  of  summer.  It  is  characterised  by  soft 
ana  smooth  elevations  of  the  cuticle,  somewhat 
larger  than  the  papula?  of  the  lichen,  from  which 


they  also  differ  by  retaining  the  usual  colour  fti 
the  skin  ;  for  they  seldom  appear  red,  or  much 
inflamed,  except  from  violent  friction.  They  are 
not,  as  in  the  other  case,  accompanied  with  ting- 
ling, but  with  a  sense  of  itching  almost  incessant. 
This  is,  however,  felt  more  particularly  on  un- 
dressing, and  often  prevents  rest  for  some  hour- 
after  getting  into  a  bed.  When  the  tops  of  the 
papula;  are  removed  by  rubbing  or  scratching,  n 
clear  fluid  oozes  out  from  them,  and  gradually  con- 
cretes into  thin  black  scabs. 

This  species  of  prurigo  mostly  affects  young 
persons  ;  and  its  cause  may,  I  think,  says  Dr. 
YVillan,  in  general,  be  referred  to  sordes  collected 
on  the  skin,  producing  some  degree  of  irritation, 
and  also  preventing  the  free  discharge  of  the  cu- 
taneous exhalation  ;  the  bad  consequences  of 
which  must  necessarily  be  felt  at  that  season  of 
the  year  when  perspiration  is  most  copious.  Those. 
who  have  originally  a  delicate  or  irritable  skin, 
must  likewise,  in  the  same  circumstances,  be  the 
greatest  sufferers. 

The  eruption  extends  to  the  arms,  breast,  back, 
r.nd  thighs,  and  often  continues  during  two  or 
three  months  of  the  summer,  if  not  relieved  by 
proper  treatment.  When  persons  affected  with 
it  neglect  washing  the  skin,  or  are  uncleanly  in 
their  apparel,  the  eruption  grows  more  inveterate, 
and  at  length,  changing  its  form,  often  terminates 
in  the  itch.  Pustules  arise  among  the  papulae, 
some  filled  with  lymph,  others  with  pus.  The 
acarus  scabiei  begins  to  breed  in  the  furrows  of 
the  cuticle,  and  the  disorder  becomes  contagious. 

2.  The  Prurigo  formicans  is  a  much  more  ob- 
stinate and  troublesome  disease  than  the  foregoing. 
It  usually  affects  persons  of  adult  age,  commen- 
cing at  all  seasons  of  the  year  indifferently  ;  and 
its  duration  is  from  four  months  to  two  or  three 
years,  with  occasional  short  intermissions.  The 
papula;  are  sometimes  larger,  sometimes  more  ob- 
scure than  in  the  preceding  species  ;  but  are, 
under  every  form,  attended  with  an  incessant,  al- 
most intolerable  itching.  They  are  diffused  over 
the  whole  body,  except  the  face,  feet,  and  palms 
of  the  hands  ;  they  appear,  however,  in  greatest 
number  on  those  parts  which,  from  the  mode  of 
dress,  are  subjected  to  tight  ligatures  ;  as  about 
theneek,  loins,  and  thighs. 

The  itching  is  complicated  with  other  sensa- 
tions, which  are  variously  described  by  patients. 
They  sometimes  feel  as  if  small  insects  were 
creeping  on  the  skin  ;  sometimes  as  if  stung  all 
over  by  ants;  sometimes  as  if  hot  needles  were 
piercing  the  skin  in  divers  places.  On  standing 
before  a  fire,  or  undressing,  and  more  particular- 
ly on  getting  into  bed,  these  sensations  become 
most  violent,  and  usually  preclude  all  rest  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  night.  The  prurigo  for- 
micans is  by  most  practitioners  deemed  conta- 
gious, and  confounded  with  the  itch.  In  endea- 
vouring to  ascertain  the  justness  of  this  opinion, 
Dr.  Wiilan  has  been  led  to  make  the  following 
remarks  :  1.  The  eruption  is,  for  the  most  part, 
connected  with  internal  disorder,  and  arises  where 
no  source  of  infection  can  be  traced.  2.  Persons- 
affected  may  have  constant  intercourse  with  seve- 
ral others,  and  yet  never  communicate  the  dis- 
ease to  any  of  them.  3.  Several  persons  of  one 
family  may  have  the  prurigo  formicans  about  the 
same  time  ;  but  he  thinks  this  should  be  referred 
rather  to  a  common  predisposition  than  to  conta- 
gion, having  observed  that  individuals  of  a  family 
are  often  so  affected  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year,  even  when  they  reside  at  a  distance  from 
each  other. 

Although  the  prurigo  formicans  is  never,  like 
the  former  species,  converted  into  the  itch,  vet  if 
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/toes  occasionally  terminate  in  a  pustular  <L 
not  contagious. 

3.  Prurigo  senilis.  This  affection  does  not 
differ  much  in  its  symptoms  and  external  appear- 
ances from  the  prurigo  formicans  ;  but  has  been 
thought  by  medical  writers  to  merit  a  distinct 
consideration,  on  account  of  its  peculiar  invete- 
racy. The  prurigo  is  perhaps  aggravated,  or  he- 
comes  more  permanent  in  old  a'jfe,  from  the  dry, 
condensed  state  of  the  skin  and  cuticle  which 
often  takes  place  at  that  period.  Those  who  arc 
affected  with  it  in  a  high  degree  have  little  more 
comfort  to  expect  during  life,  being  incessantly 
tormented  with  a  violent  and  universal  itching. 
The  state  of  the  skin  in  the  prurigo  senilis,  is 
favourable  to  the  production  of  an  insect,  the  pedi- 
culus  humanus,  more  especially  to  the  variety  of 
it  usually  termed  body-lice. 

These  insects,  it  is  well  known,  are  bred  abun- 
dantly among  the  inhabitants  of  sordid  dwellings, 
of  jails,  work-houses,  &c.  and  in  such  situations 
prey  upon  persons  of  all  ages  indiscriminately. 
But  in  the  prurigo  senilis  they  arise,  notwithstand- 
ing every  attention  to  cleanliness  or  regimen, 
and  multiply  so  rapidly  that  the  patient  endures 
extreme  distress,  from  their  perpetual  irritation. 
The  nits  or  eggs  are  deposited  on  the  small  hairs 
of  the  skin,  and  the  pediculi  are  only  found  on  the 
skin,  or  on  the  linen,  not  under  the  cuticle,  as 
some  authors  have  represented.  In  connexion 
with  the  foregoing  series  of  complaints,  Dr.  Wil- 
lan  mentions  some  pruriginous  affections  which 
are  merely  local.  He  confines  his  observations 
to  the  most  troublesome  of  these,  seated  in  the 
podex,  prajputium,  urethra,  pubes,  scrotum,  and 
pudendum  muliebre.  Itching  of  the  nostrils,  eye- 
lids, lips,  or  of  the  external  ear,  being  generally 
symptomatic  of  other  diseases,  do  not  require  a 
particular  consideration. 

1.  Prurigo  podicis.  Ascarides  in  the  rectum 
excite  a  frequent  itching  and  irritation  about  the 
sphincter  ani,  which  ceases  when  the  cause  is  re- 
moved by  proper  medicines.  A  similar  complaint 
often  arises,  independently  of  worms,  htemor- 
rhoidal  tumours,  or  other  obvious  causes,  which 
is  mostly  found  to  affect  persons  engaged  in  seden- 
tary occupations  ;  and  may  be  referred  to  a  mor- 
bid state  of  secretion  in  the  parts,  founded,  per- 
haps, on  a  diminution  of  constitutional  vigour. 
The  itching  is  not  always  accompanied  with  an 
appearance  of  papula?  or  tubercles  ;  it  is  little 
troublesome  daring  the  daytime,  but  returns  eve- 
ry night  soon  after  getting  into  bed,  and  precludes 
rest  tor  several  hours.  The  complaint  continues 
in  this  form  during  three  or  four  months,  and  has 
then  an  intermission,  till  it  is  produced  again  by 
hot  weather,  fatigue,  watching,  or  some  irregiilar- 
ity  in  diet.  The  same  disease  occurs  at  the  de- 
cline of  life,  under  a  variety  of  circumstances. 

Women,  after  the  cessation  of  the  catameni;>, 
are  liable  to  be  affected  with  this  species  of  pruri- 
go, more  especially  in  summer  or  autumn.  The 
skin  between  the  nates  is  rough  and  papulated, 
sometimes  scaly,  and  a  little  humour  is  discharged 
by  violent  friction.  Along  with  this  complaint, 
there  is  often  an  ciuption  of  itching  papula;  on 
the  neck,  breast,  and  back  ;  a  swelling  and  in- 
flammation of  one  or  both  ears,  and  a  discharge 
of  matter  from  behind  them,  and  from  the  exter- 
nal meatus  auditorius.  The  prurigo  podicis  some- 
times occurs  as  a  symptom  of  the  lues  venerea. 

2.  The  prurigo  prttputii  is  owing  to  an  alter- 
ed state  of  secretion  on  the  glans  penis,  and  inner 
surface  of  the  prteputium.  During  the  heat  of 
summer  there  is  also,  in  some  persons,  an  unusual 
discharge  of  mucus,  which  becomes  acrimonious, 
and  produces  a  troublesome  itching,  and  often  an 
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ation  of  these  parts.  Washing  of  theot 
with  water,  or  soap  and  water,  employed  from 
time  to  time,  relieves  the  complaint,  and  should 
indeed  be  practised  as  an  ordinary  point  of  clean- 
liness, where  no  inconvenience  is  immediately 
felt.  If  the  fluid  be  secreted  in  too  large  a  quan- 
tity, that  excess  may  be  restrained,  by  n 
made  with  the  liquor  plumhi  subacetatis,  or  by 
applying  the  unguentum  plumhi  snperacetatis. 

3.  Prurigo  urethralis.  A  very  troublesome 
itching  sometimes  takes  place  at  the  extremity  of 
the  urethra  in  females,  without  any  manifest 
cause.  It  occurs  as  well  in  young  women  as  in 
tiose  who  are  of  an  advanced  age.  On  examina- 
tion, no  stricture  nor  tumour  bus  been  found  along 
the  course  of  the  urethra.  Probably,  however, 
the  itching  may  be  occasioned  by  a  morbid  state 
of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  being  in  some  in- 
stances connected  with  pain  and  difficulty  of 
making  \  ater. 

An  itching  at  the  extremity  of  the  urethra  in 
men  is  produced  by  calculi,  and  by  some  diseases 
of  the  bladder.  In  cases  of  stricture  an  itching 
is  also  felt,  but  near  the  place  where  the  stricture 
is  situated.  Another  cause  of  it  is  small  broken 
hairs,  which  are  sometimes  drawn  in  from  the 
pubes,  between  the  pra:putiuni  and  glans,  and 
which  afterwards  becoming  fixed  in  the  entrance 
of  the  urethra,  occasion  an  itching,  or  slight 
stinging,  particularly  on  motion.  J.  Pearson, 
surgeon  of  the  Lock  Hospital,  has  seen  five  cases 
of  this  kind,  and  gave  immediate  relief  by  ex- 
tracting the  small  hair  from  the  urethra. 

4.  Prurigo  pubis.  Itching  papula;  often  arise 
on  the  pubes,  and  become  extremely  sore  if  their 
tops  are  removed  by  scratching.  They  arc  occa- 
sioned sometimes  by  neglect  of  cleanliness,  but 
more  commonly  by  a  species  of  pediculus,  which 
perforates  the  cuticle,  and  thus  derives  its  nou- 
rishment, remaining  fixed  in  the  same  situation. 
These  insects  are  termed  by  Linnaeus,  &c.  pedi- 
culi pubis ;  they  do  not,  however,  affect  the  pubes 
only,  but  often  adhere  to  the  eye-brows,  eye-lids, 
and  axillae.  They  are  often  found,  also,  on  the 
breast,  abdomen,  thighs,  and  legs,  in  persons  of 
the  sanguine  temperament,  who  have  those  parts 
covered  with  strong  hairs.  It  is  remarkable  that 
they  seldom  or  never  fix  upon  the  hairy  scalp. 
The  great  irritation  produced  by  them  on  the 
skin,  solicits  constantly  scratching,  by  which  they 
are  torn  from  their  attachments  :  and  painful 
tubercles  arise  at  the  places  where  they  had  ad- 
hered. When  the  pediculi  are  diffused  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  surface  of  the  body,  the  pa- 
tient's linen  often  appears  as  if  sprinkled  with 
drops  of  blood. 

5.  Prurigo  scroti.  The  scrotum  is  affected 
with  a  troublesome  and  constant  itching  from  as- 
carides within  the  rectum,  from  friction  by  vio- 
lent exercise  in  hot  weather,  and  very  usually 
from  the  pediculi  pubis.  Another  and  more,  im- 
portant form  of  the  complaint  appears  in  old  men, 
sometimes  connected  with  the  prurigo  podicis, 
and  referrible  to  a  morbid  state,  of  the  skin,  or 
superficial  gland  of  the  part.  The  scrotum,  in 
this  case,  assumes  a  brown  colour,  often  also  be- 
coming thick,  scaly,  and  wrinkled.  The  itching 
extends* to  the  skin  covering  the  penis,  more  es- 
pecially along  the  course  of  the  urethra  ;  and  has 
little  respite,  either  by  day  or  night. 

6.  The  Prurigo  pudendi  muliebris,  is  some- 
what analogous  to  the  prurigo  scroti  in  men.  It 
is  often  a  symptomatic  complaint  in  the  lichen  and 
lepra  ;  it  likewise  originates  from  ascarides  irri- 
tating the  rectum,  and  is  in  some  cases  connected 
with  a  discharge  of  the  fluor  albus. 

\   similar  affection  arises  in  consequence  of  ;> 
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change  01  state  in  the  genital  organs  at  the  time 
of  puberty,  attended  with  a  series  of  most  dis- 
tressing sensations.  Dr.  Willun  confines  his  at- 
tention to  one  case  of  the  disorder,  which  may  be 
considered  as  idiopathic,  and  whicit  usually  affects 
women  soon  after  the  cessation  of  the  catamenia. 
It  chiefly  occurs  in  those  v.  ho  are  of  the  phleg- 
matic- temperament,  and  inclined  to  corpulency. 
Its  seat  is  the  labia  pudendi,  and  entrance  to  the 
vagina.  It  is  often  accompanied  with  an  appear- 
ance of  tension  or  fulness  of  those  parts,  and 
sometimes  with  inflamed  itching  papulae  on  the 
labia  and  mons  veneris.  The  distress  arising 
from  a  strong  and  almost  perpetual  itching  in  the 
above  situation,  may  be  easily  imagined.  In  or- 
der to  allay  it  in  some  decree,  the  sufferers  have 
frequent  recourse  to  friction,  and  to  cooling  appli- 
cations ;  whence  they  are  necessitated  to  forego 
the  enjoyment  of  society.  An  excitement  of  ve- 
nereal sensations  also  takes  place  from  the  con- 
stant direction  of  the  mind  to  the  parts  affected, 
as  well  as  from  the  means  employed  to  procure 
alleviation.  The  complicated  distress  thus  ari- 
sing, renders  existence  almost  insupportable, 
and  often  produces  a  state  of  mind  bordering  on 
phrensy. 

Deep  ulcerations  of  the  parts  seldom  take  place 
in  the  prurigo  pudendi  ;  but  the  appearance  of 
aphtha:  on  the  labia  ami  nyinphx.  is  by  no  means 
unusual.  From  intercourse  with  females  under 
these  circumstances,  men  are  liable  to  be  affected 
with  aphthous  ulcerations  on  the  glass,  and  inside 
of  the  prssputinm,  which  prove  troublesome  for  a 
length  of  time,  and  often  excite  an  alarm,  being 
mistaken  for  chancres. 

Women,  after  the  fourth  month  of  their  preg- 
nancy, often  suffer  greatly  from  the  prurigo  pu- 
dendi, attended  with  aphtha;.  These,  in  a  i'tw 
cases,  have  been  succeeded  by  extensive  ulcera- 
tions, which  destroyed  the  nympha?,  and  pro- 
duced a  fatal  hectic:  such  instances  are,  how- 
ever, extremely  rare.  The  complaint  has,  in 
general,  some  intervals  or  remissions  ;  and  the 
aphthae  usually  disappear  soou  after  delivery, 
whether  at  the  full  fime,  or  by  a  miscarriage. 

PRUJU'TUS.  (From  priirio,  to  itch.)  See 
Prurigo. 

Prussian  alkali.     See  Alkali  phlogislicated. 

Prussian  hive.     See  Dins,  Prussian. 

PRUSSIATE.  A  salt  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  -prussic  acid,  or  colouring  matter  of  Prussian 
blue,  with  a  salifiable  basis:  thus,  prutsiate  of 
potassa,  &c. 

PRUSSIC  ACID.  Aeidumprtusicum.  Aci- 
dum  hydrocyanicum.  Hydrocyanic  acid.  "The 
combination  of  this  acid  with  iron  was  long 
known,  and  used  ns  a  pigment  by  the  name  of 
Prussian  blue,  before  its  nature  was  understood. 
Scheele's  method  of  obtaining  it  is  this: — Mix 
four  ounces  of  Prussian  blue  with  two  of  red 
oxide  of  mercury  prepared  by  nitric  acid,  and 
boil  them  in  twelve  ounces  by  weight  of  water, 
till  the  whole  becomes  colourless  ;  filter  'he  li- 
quor, and  add  to  it  one  ounce  of  clean  iron  filings, 
and  six  or  seven  drachms  of  sulphuric  acid. 
Draw  off  by  distillation  about  a  fourth  of  the 
liquor,  which  will  be  prussic  acid  ;  though,  as  it 
is  liable  to  be  contaminated  with  a  portion  of  sul- 
phuric, to  render  it  pure,  it  may  be  rectified  by 
redistilling  it  from  carbonate  of  lime. 

This  prussic  acid  has  a  strong  smell  of  peach- 
blossoms,  or  bitter-almonds  ■  its  taste  is  at  first 
sweetish,  then  acrid,  hot,  and  virulent,  and  ex- 
cites coughing  ;  it  has  a  strong  tendency  to  assume 
the  form  of  gas  ;  it  has  bren  decomposed  in  a  high 
temperature,  and  by  the  contact  of  light,  into  car- 
bonic acid,  ammonia,  and  rarburetfed  hvdroe-en. 
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It  docs  not  completely  neutralize  alkalies,  and  is1 
displaced  even  by  the  carbonic  acid ;  it  has  no 
action  upon  metals,  but  unites  with  their  oxides, 
and  forms  salts  for  the  most  part  insoluble  ;  it 
likewise  unites  into  triple  salts  with  these  oxides 
and  alkalies  :  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid  de- 
composes it. 

The  peculiar  smell  of  the  prussic  acid  could 
scarcely  fail  to  suggest  its  affinity  with  the  dele- 
terious principle  that  rises  in  the  distillation 
of  th«  leaves  of  the  lauro-cerasus,  bitter  kernels 
of  fruits,  and  some  other  vegetable  productions  ; 
and  Schrader,  of  Berlin,  has  ascertained  the  fact, 
that  these  vegetable  substances  do  contain  a 
principle  capable  of  forming  a  blue  precipitate 
with  iron  ;  and  that  with  lime  they  afford  a  test 
of  the  presence  of  iron  equal  to  the  prussiate  of 
that  earth.  Dr.  Bueholz,  of  Weimar,  and  Roloif, 
of  Magdeburg,  confirm  this  fact.  The  prussic 
acid  appears  to  come  over  in  the  distilled  oil. 

Prussic  acid  and  its  combinations  have  been 
lately  investigated  by  Gay  Lussac  and  Vauquelht 
in  France,  and  Porrett  in  England. 

To  a  quantity  of  powdered  Prussian  blue  dif- 
fused in  boiling  water,  let  red  oxide  of  mercury 
be  added  in  successive  portions  till  the  blue  colour 
is  destroyed.  Filter  the  liquid,  and  concentrate 
by  evaporation  till  a  pellicle  appears.  On  cool  - 
iiig,  crystals  of  prussiate,  or  cyanide  of  mercury, 
will  be  formed.  Dry  these,  and  put  them  into  a 
tubulated  glass  retort,  to  the  beak  of  which  is 
adapted  a  horizontal  tube  about  two  feet  long, 
and  fully  half  an  inch  wide  at  its  middle  part. 
The  first  third  part  of  the  tube  next  the  retort  is 
filled  with  small  pieces  of  white  marble,  the  two 
other  thirds  with  fused  muriate  of  lime.  To  the 
end  of  this  tube  is  adapted  a  small  receiver,  which 
should  be  artificially  refrigerated.  Pour  on  the 
crystals  muriatic,  acid,  in  rather  less  quantity  than 
is  sufficient  to  saturate  the  oxide  of  mercury 
which  formed  them.  Apply  a  very  gentle  heat 
to  the  retort.  Prussic  acid,  named  hydrocyanic 
by  Gay  Lussac,  will  he  evolved  in  vapour,  and 
will  condense  in  the  tube.  Whatever  muriatic 
acid  may  pass  over  with  it,  will  be  abstracted  by 
the  marble,  while  the  water  will  be  absorbed  by 
the  muriate  of  lime.  By  means  of  a  moderate 
heat  applied  to  the  tube,  the  prussic  acid  may  be 
made  to  pass  successively  along  ;  and  after  being 
left  some  time  in  contact  with  the  muriate  of  lime, 
it  may  be  finally  driven  into  the  receiver.  As 
the  carbonic  acid  evolved  from  marble  by  the 
muriatic  is  apt  to  carry  off  some  of  the  prussic 
acid,  care  should  be  taken  to  conduct  the  heat  so 
as  to  prevent  the  distillation  of  this  mineral  acid. 

Prussic  acid  thus  obtained  has  the  following 
properties  : — It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  possessing 
a  strong  odour  ;  and  the  exhalation,  if  incautiously 
snuffed  up  the  nostrils,  may  produce  sickness  or 
fainting.  Its  taste  is  cooling  at  first,  then  hot, 
asthenic  in  a  high  degree,  and  a  true  poison. 

This  acid,  when  compared  wilh  the  other  animal 
products,  is  distinguished  by  the  great  quantity  of 
nitrogen  it  contains,  by  its  small  quantity  of  hy- 
drogen, and  especially  by  the  absence  of  oxygen. 

When  this  acid  is  kept  in  well-closed  vessels, 
even  though  no  air  be  present,  it  is  sometimes 
decomposed  in  less  than  an  hour.  It  has  been 
occasionally  kept  15  days  without  alteration;  but 
it  is  seldom  that  it  can  be  kept  longer,  without 
exhibiting  signs  of  decomposition.  It  begins  by 
assuming  a  reddish-brown  colour,  which  becomes 
deeper  and  deeper  ;  and  it  gradually  deposites  a 
considerable  carbonaceous  matter  which  gives  a 
deep  colour  to  both  water  and  acids,  and  emits  a 
strong  smell  of  ammonia.  If  the  bottle  contain- 
ing the  prussic  acid  be  not  hermetically  sealed,, 
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nothing  remains  but  a  dry  charry  mass,  which 
gives  no  colour  to  water.  Thus  a  prussiate  of 
ammonia  is  formed  at  the  expense  of  a  part  of 
the  acid,  and  an  azoturet  of  carbon.  When  po- 
tassium is  heated  in  prussic  acid  vapour  mixed 
with  hydrogen  or  nitrogen,  there  is  absorption 
without  inflammation,  and  the  metal  is  converted 
into  a  gray  spongy  substance,  which  melts,  and 
assumes  a  yellow  colour. 

Supposing  the  quantity  of  potassium  employed 
capable  of  disengaging  from  water  a  volume  of 
hydrogen  equal  to  50  parts,  we  find  after  the  action 
of  the  potassium, — 

1.  That  the  gaseous  mixture  has  experienced  a 
diminution  of  volume  amounting  to  50  parts. 

2.  On  treating  this  mixture  with  potassa  and 
analysing  the  residue  by  oxygen,  that  50  parts  of 
hydrogen  have  been  produced. 

3.  And  consequently  that  the  potassium  has 
absorbed  100  parts  of  prussic  vapour  ;  for  there 
is  a  diminution  of  50  parts  which  would  obviously 
have  been  twice  as  great  had  not  50  parts  of  hy- 
drogen been  disengaged.  The  yellow  matter  is 
prussiate  of  potassa;  properly  a  prussiate  of 
potassium,  analogous  in  its  formation  to  the 
chloride  and  iodide,  when  muriatic  and  hydriodic 
gases  are  made  to  act  on  potassium. 

The  base  of  prussic  acid  thus  divested  of  its 
acidifying  hydrogen,  should  be  called,  agreeably 
to  the  same  chemical  analogy,  prussine.  Gay 
Lussac  styles  it  cyanogen,  because  it  is  the  prin- 
ciple which  generates  blue  ;  or  literally,  the  blue- 
maker. 

Like  muriatic  and  hydriodic  acids  also,  it  con- 
tains half  its  volume  of  hydrogen.  The  only  dif- 
ference is,  that  the  former  have  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge  simple  radicals,  chlorine 
and  iodine,  while  that  of  the  latter  is  a  compound 
of  one  volume  vapour  of  carbon,  and  half  a  vo- 
lume of  nitrogen.  This  radical  forms  true  prus- 
sides  with  metals. 

If  the  term  cyanogen  be  objectionable  as  ally- 
ing it  to  oxygen,  instead  of  chlorine  and  iodine, 
the  term  hydrocyanic  acid  must  be  equally  so,  as 
implying  that  it  contains  water.  Thus  we  say 
hydronitric,  hydromuriatic,  and  hydrophosphoric, 
to  denote  the  aqueous  compounds  of  the  nitric, 
muriatic,  and  phosphoric  acids.  As  the  singular 
merit  of  Gay  Lussac,  however,  has  commanded 
a  very  general  compliance  among  chemists  with 
his  nomenclati'.re,  we  shall  use  the  terms  prussic 
acid  and  hydrocyanic  indifferently,  as  has  long 
been  done  with  the  words  nitrogen  and  azote. 

The  prusside  or  cyanide  oi  potassium  gives 
a  very  alkaline  solution  in  water,  even  when  a 
great  excess  of  hydrocyanic  vapour  has  been  pre- 
sent at  its  formation.  In  this  respect  it  differs 
from  the  chlorides  and  iodides  of  that  metal, 
which  are  perfectly  neutral. 

Barytes,  potassa,  and  soda,  combine  with  prus- 
sine, forming  true  prussides  of  these  alkaline  ox- 
ides ;  analogous  to  what  are  vulgarly  called  oxy- 
muriates  of  lime,  potassa,  and  soda.  The  red 
oxide  of  mercury  acts  so  powerfully  on  prussic 
acid  vapour,  when  assisted  by  heat,  that  the  com- 
pound which  ought  to  result  is  destroyed  by  the 
heat  disengaged.  The  same  thing  happens  win  n 
a  little  of  the  concentrated  acid  is  poured  upon 
the  oxide.  A  great  elevation  of  temperature  takes 
place,  which  would  occasion  a  dangerous  explo- 
sion if  the  experiment  were  made  upon  considera- 
ble quantities.  When  the  acid  is  diluted,  the  ox- 
ide dissolves  rapidly,  with  a  considerable  heat, 
and  without  the  disengagement  of  any  ga.-.  The 
substance  formerly  called  prussiate  of  mercury  is 
generated,  which  when  moi*t  may.  like  the  ran- 
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nates,  still  retain  that  name  ;  but  when  dry  a  a 
prusside  of  the  metal. 

When  the  cold  oxide  is  placed  in  contact  with 
the  acid,  dilated  into  a  gaseous  form  by  hydrogen, 
its  vapour  is  absorbed  in  a  few  minutes.  The  hy- 
drogen is  unchanged.  When  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  vapour  has  thus  been  absorbed,  the  oxide 
adheres  to  the  side  of  the  tube,  and  on  applying 
heat,  water  is  obtained.  The  hydrogen  of  the 
acid  has  here  united  with  the  oxygen  of  the  oxide 
to  form  the  water,  wh'le  their  two  radicals  com- 
bine. Red  oxide  of  mercury  becomes  an  excel- 
lent reagent  for  detecting  prussic  acid. 

By  exposing  the  dry  prusside  of  mercury  to 
heat  in  a  retort,  the  radical  cyanogen  or  prus- 
sine is  obtained. 

From  the  experiments  of  Magendie  it  appears 
that  the  pure  hydrocyanic  acid  is  the  most  violent 
of  all  poisons.  When  a  rod  dipped  into  it  is 
brought  in  contact  with  the  tongue  of  an  animal, 
death  ensues  before  the  rod  can  he  withdrawn. 
If  a  bird  be  held  a  moment  over  the  mouth  of  a 
phial  containing  this  acid,  it  dies.  In  the  An- 
nates de  Chimie  lor  1814  we  find  this  notice:— 
M.  B.  Professor  of  Chemisty,  left  by  accident  on 
a  table,  a  flask  containing  alkohol  impregnated 
with  prussic  acid  ;  the  servant,  enticed  by  the 
agreeable  flavour  of  the  liquid,  swallowed  a  small 
glass  of  it.  In  two  minutes  she  dropped  down 
dead,  as  if  struck  with  apoplexy.  The  body  was 
not  examined. 

"  Scharinger,  a  professor  at  Vienna,"  says  Or- 
fila,  "  prepared  six  or  seven  months  ago  a  pure 
and  concentrated  prussic  acid  ;  he  spread  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  it  on  his  naked  arm,  and  died  a 
little  time  thereafter." 

Dr.  Magendie  has,  however,  ventured  to  intro- 
duce its  employment  into  medicine.  He  found 
it  beneficial  against  phthisis  and  chronic  catarrhs. 
His  formula;  is  the  following  : — 

Mix  one  part  of  the  pare  prussic  or  hydrocyanic 
acid  of  Gay  Lussac  with  8  j  of  water  by  weight. 
To  this  mixture  he  gives  the  name  of  medicinal 
prussic  acid. 

Of  this  he  takes     1  gros.  or      59  grs.  Troy. 
Distilled  water,      1  lb.      or  7560  grs. 
Pure  sugar,  lj  oz.    or  708J  grs. 

And  mixing  the  ingredients  well  together,  he  ad- 
ministers a  table-spconful  every  morning  and 
evening.  A  well- written  report  of  the  use  of  the 
prussic  acid  in  certain  diseases,  by  Dr.  Magendie, 
was  communicated  by  Dr.  Granville  to  Mr. 
Braude,  and  is  inserted  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
Journal  of  Science. 

For  the  following  ingenious  and  accurate  pro- 
cess for  preparing  prussic  acid  for  medicinal  uses, 
I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Nimmo  of  Glasgow. 

"  Take  of  the  ferroprussiate  of  potassa  100 
grains,  of  the  protosulphate  of  iron  84.]  grains, 
dissolve  them  separately  in  four  ounces  of  water, 
and  mingle  them.  After  allowing  the  precipitate 
of  the  protoprussiate  o>  iron  to  settle,  pour  off  the 
clear  part,  and  add  water  to  wash  the  sulphate  of 
potassa  completely  away.  To  thcprotopiussiateof 
iron,  mixed  with  four  ounces  o!  pure  water,  add 
1  jo  grains  of  the  peroxide  of  mercury,  and  boil  the 
whole  till  the  oxide  is  dissolved.  With  the  above 
proportions  of  peroxide  of  mercury,  the  proto- 
prussiate of  iron  is  completely  decomposed.  The 
vessel  being  kept  warm,  the  oxide  of  iron  will  fall 
to  the  bottom  ;  the  clear  part  may  be  poured  off 
to  be  filtered  through  paper,  taking  care  to  keep 
the  funnel  covered,  so  that  crystals  may  not  form 
in  it  by  refrigeration.  The  residuum  may  be 
treated  with  more  water,  and  Thrown  upon  the 
filter,  upon  which  warm  water  ought  to  be  t» 
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until  all  tlie  soluble  part  is  washed  away.  By 
evaporation,  and  subsequent  rest  in  a  cool  place, 
14$  grains  of  crystals  of  the  prusside,  or  cyan- 
ide of  mercury  will  be  procured  in  quadrangular 
prisms. 

"  The  following  process  for  eliminating  the 
hydrocyanic  acid  I  believe  to  be  new : — Take  ot 
the  cyanide  of  mercury  in  fiue  powder  one  ounce, 
diffuse  it  in  two  ounces  of  water,  and  to  it,  by 
•■low  degrees,  add  a  solution  of  hydrosulphuret  of 
barytes  made  by  decomposing  sulphate  of  barytes 
with  charcoal  in  the  common  way.  Of  the  sul- 
phuret  ol  barytes  take  an  ounce,  boil  it  with  six 
ounces  of  water,  and  lilter  it  as  hot  as  possible. 
Add  this  in  small  portions  to  the  cyanide  of  mer- 
cury, agitating  the  whole  very  well,  and  allowing 
sufficient  time  for  the  cyanide  to  dissolve,  while 
the  decomposition  is  going  on  between  it  and  the 
hydrosulphuret,  as  it  is  added.  Continue  the  ad- 
dition of  the  hydrosulphuret  so  long  as  a  dark 
precipitate  of  sulphuret  of  mercury  falls  down,  and 
even  allowing  a  small  excess.  Let  the  wuole  be 
thrown  upon  a  filter,  and  kept  warm  till  the  fluid 
drops  through  ;  add  more  water  to  wash  the  sul- 
phuret of  mercury,  until  eight  ounces  of  fluid  have 
passed  through  the  fiiter,  and  it  has  become  taste- 
less. To  this  fluid,  which  contains  the  prussiate 
of  barytes,  with  a  small  excess  of  hydrosulphuret 
of  barytes,  add  sidphuric  acid,  diluted  with  an 
equal  weight  of  water,  and  allowed  to  become 
cold,  so  long  as  sulphate  of  barytes  falls  down. 
The  excess  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  will  be  rev- 
moved  by  adding  a  sufficient  portion  of  carbonate 
of  lead,  and  agitating  very  well.  The  whole  may 
now  be  put  upon  a  filter,  which  must  be  closely 
covered;  the  fluid  which  passes  is  the  hydro- 
cyanic acid  of  what  is  called  the  medical  standard 
strength." 

Scneele  found  that  pnissic  acid  occasioned  pre- 
cipitates with  only  the  following  three  metallic 
solutions :  nitrates  of  silver  and  mercury,  and 
carbonate  of  silver.  The  first  is  white,  the  se- 
cond black,  the  third  green,  becoming  blue. 

The  hydrocyanates  are  all  alkaline,  even  when 
a  great  excess  of  acid  is  employed  in  their  forma- 
tion, and  they  are  decomposed  by  the  weakest 
acids." — Ures  Chem.  Did. 

PRUSSINE.  Prussicgas.  Cyanogen.  This 
is  obtained  by  decomposing  the  prusside  or  cyan- 
ide of  mercury  by  heat. 

When  the  simple  mercurial  prusside  is  exposed 
to  heat  in  a  small  glass  retort,  or  tube,  shut  at 
one  extremity,  it  soon  begins  to  blacken.  It  ap- 
pears to  melt  like  an  animal  matter,  and  then  the 
prussinc  is  disengaged  in  abundance.  This  gas  is 
pure  from  the  beginning  of  the  process  to  the  end, 
provided  always  that  the  heat  be  not  very  high  ; 
lor  if  it  were  not  sufficiently  intense  to  melt  the 
glass,  a  little  azote  would  be  evolved.  Mercury 
is  volatilised  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  prus- 
side, and  there  remains  a  charry  matter  of  the 
colour  of  soot,  and  as  light  as  lampblack.  The 
prusside  of  silver  gives  out  likewise  prussine  when 
heated  ;  but  the  mercurial  prusside  is  preferable 
to  every  other. 

Prussine  or  cyanogen  is  a  permanently  elastic 
fluid.  Its  smell,  which  it  is  impossible  to  describe, 
is  \ery  strong  and  penetrating.  Its  solution  in 
water  has  a  very  sharp  taste.  The  gas  burns  with 
a  bluish  flame  mixed  with  purple."  Its  sp.  gr., 
compared  to  that  of  air,  is  1.8064. 

Prussinc  is  capable  of  sustaining  a  pretty  high 
heat,  without  being  decomposed.  Water,  agi- 
tated with  it  for  some  minutes,  at  the  temperature 
of  68°,  absorbed  about  4;  times  its  volume.  Pure 
alkohol  absorbs  23  times  its  volume.  Sulphuric 
ether  and  oil  of  turpentine  dissolve  at  least  as 


much  as  water.  Tincture  of  litmus  is  reddened 
by  prussine.  The  carbonic  acid  proceeds,  no 
doubt,  from  the  decomposition  of  a  small  quantity 
of  prussine  and  water.  It  deprives  the  red  sulphate 
of  manganese  of  its  colour,  a  property  which  prus- 
sic  acid  does  not  possess. 

Phosphorus,  sulphur,  and  iodine,  may  be  sub- 
limed by  the  heat  of  a  spirit-lamp  in  prussine, 
without  occasioning  any  change  on  it.  Its  mix- 
ture with  hydrogen  was  not  altered  by  the  same 
temperature,  or  by  passing  electrical  sparks 
through  it.  Copper  and  gold  do  not  combine  with 
it  ;  but  iron,  when  heated  almost  to  whiteness, 
decomposes  it  in  part. 

In  the  cold,  potassium  acts  but  slowly  on  prus- 
sine, because  a  crust  is  formed  on  its  surface, 
which  presents  an  obstacle  to  the  mutual  action. 
On  applying  the  spirit  la  up,  the  potassium  be- 
comes speedily  incandescent ;  the  absorption  of 
the  gas  begins,  the  inflamed  disc  gradually  dimin- 
ishes, and  when  it  disappears  entirely,  which  takes' 
place  in  a  few  seconds,  the  absorption  is  like- 
wise at  an  end. 

'The  compound  of  prussine  and  potassium  i- 
yellowish.  It  dissolves  in  water  without  effer- 
vescence, and  the  solution  is  strongly  alkaline. 
Its  taste  is  the  same  as  that  of  hydrocyanate  or 
simple  prussiate  of  potassa,  of  which  it  possesses 
all  the  properties. 

When  a  pure  solution  of  potassa  is  introduced 
into  this  gas,  the  absorption  is  rapid.  If  the  al- 
kali be  not  too  concentrated,  and  be  not  quite  sa- 
turated, it  is  scarcely  tinged  of  a  lemon-yellow 
colour.  But  if  the  prussine  be  in  excess,  we  ob- 
tain a  brown  solution,  apparently  carbonaceous. 
On  pouring  potassa  combined  with  prussine  into 
a  saline  solution  of  a  black  oxide  of  iron,  and  ad- 
ding an  acid,  we  obtain  Prussian  blue. 

The  instant  an  acid  is  poured  into  the  solu- 
tion of  prussine  in  potassa,  a  strong  effervescence 
of  carbonic  acid  is  produced,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  strong  smell  of  prussic  acid  becomes  per- 
ceptible. Ammonia  is  likewise  formed,  which 
remains  combined  with  the  acid  employed,  and 
which  may  be  rendered  very  sensible  to  the  smell 
by  the  addition  of  quicklime.  Since,  therefore, 
we  are  obliged  to  add  an  acid  in  order  to  form 
Prussian  blue,  its  formation  occasions  no  farther 
difficulty. 

Soda,  barytes,  and  strontites  produce  the  same 
effect  as  potassa.  We  must,  therefore,  admit  that 
prussine  forms  particular  combinations  with  the 
alkalies,  which  are  permanent  till  some  circum- 
stance determines  the  formation  of  new  products. 
These  combinations  are  true  salts,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  analogous  to  those  formed  by  acids. 
In  fact,  prussine  possesses  acid  characters.  It 
contains  two  elements,  azote  and  carbon,  the  first 
of  which  is  strongly  acidifying,  according  to  Gay 
Lussac.  Prussine  reddens  the  tincture  of  litmus, 
and  neutralises  the  buses.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
acts  as  a  simple  body  when  it  combines  with  hy- 
drogen ;  and  it  is  this  double  function  of  a  sim- 
ple and  compound  tody,  which  renders  its  nomen- 
clature so  embarrassing. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  .tie  compounds  of  prussinc 
and  the  alkalies,  whici>  may  be  distinguished  by 
the  term  prussidex,  do  not  separate  in  "water,  like 
the  alkaline  chl  >rurets  (oxymuriates, )  which  pro- 
duce chlorates  and  muriates. 

The  metallic  oxides  do  not  seem  capable  ol 
producing  the  same  changes  ou  prussine  as  the 
alkalies. 

Prussine  rapidly  decomposes  the  carbonates  at 
a  dull  red  heat,  and  prussides  of  the  oxides  arc 
obtained.  When  passed  through  sulphuret  of 
barytes,  it  combines  without  disengaging  the  sul- 
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phur,  and  renders  it  very  fusible,  and  of  a  brown- 
lsh- black  colour.  When  put  into  water,  we  ob- 
tain a  colourless  solution,  but  which  gives  a  deep 
brown  (maroon)  colour  to  muriate  of  iron.  What 
does  not  dissolve  contains  a  good  deal  of  sulphate, 
which  is  doubtless  formed  during  the  preparation 
of  the  sidphuret  of  barytes. 

On  dissolving  pru  sine  in  the  sulphuretted  hy- 
drosulphuret  of  barytes,  sulphur  is  precipitated, 
which  is  again  dissolved  when  the  liquid  is  satu- 
rated with  prussine,  and  we  obtain  a  solution 
having  a  very  deep  brown  maroon  colour.  This 
gas  does  not  decompose  sulphuret  of  silver  nor  of 
potassa. 

Prussine  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  combine 
slowly  with  each  other.  A  yellow  substance  is 
obtained  in  fine  needles,  which  dissolves  in  water, 
does  not  precipitate  nitrate  of  lead,  produces  no 
Prussian  blue,  and  is  composed  of  1  volume  prus- 
sine (cyanogen,)  and  1|  volume  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen. 

Ammoniacal  gas  and  prussine  begin  to  act  on 
each  other  whenever  they  come  in  contact  ;  but 
some  hours  are  requisite  to  render  the  effect  com- 
plete. We  perceive  at  first  a  white  thick  vapour, 
which  soon  disappears.  The  diminution  of  vo- 
lume is  considerable,  and  the  glass  in  which  the 
mixture  is  made  becomes  opaque,  its  inside  being 
covered  with  a  solid  brown  matter.  On  mixing 
90  parts  of  prussine,  and  227  ammonia,  they  com- 
bined nearly  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  1*.  This 
compound  gives  a  dark  orange-brown  colour  to 
water,  but  dissolves  only  in  a  very  small  propor- 
tion. The  liquid  produces  no  Prussian  bine  with 
the  salts  of  iron. 

In  the  first  volume  of  the  Journal  of  Science 
and  the  Arts,  Sir  H.  Davy  has  stated  some  inter- 
esting particulars  relative  to  prussine.  By  heat- 
ing prusside  of  mercury  in  muriatic  acid  gas,  he 
obtained  pure  liquid  prussic  acid  and  corrosive 
sublimate.  By  heating  iodine,  sulphur,  and  phos- 
phorus, in  contact  with  prusside  of  mercury, 
compounds  of  these  bodies  with  prussine  or  cya- 
nogen may  be  formed.  That  of  iodine  is  a  very 
curious  body..  It  is  volatile  at  a  very  moderate 
heat ;»  and  on  cooling  collects  in  fiocculi,  adhering 
together  like  oxide  of  zinc  formed  by  combustion. 
It  nas  a  puneent  smell  and  very  acrid  taste. 

PSALLOI'DES.  (From  <//aXXoj,  a  stringed  in- 
strument, and  tiiii,  a  likeness  ;  because  it  appears 
as  if  stringed -like  a  dulcimer.)  Applied  by  the 
ancients  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  fornix  ol  the 
brain. 

PSALTE'RIUM.  (A  harp  ;  because  it  is 
marked  with  lines  that  give  it  the  appearance  of 
a  harp.)  Lyra.  The  medullary  body  that 
unites  the  posterior  crura  of  the  fornix  of  the  brain. 

PSAMMI'SMUS.  (From  <fWo?,  sand.)  An 
application  of  hot  sand  to  any  part  of  the  body. 

PSAMMO'DES.  (From  if aWo<r,  sand.)  Ap- 
plied to  urine  which  deposites  a  sandy  sediment. 

PSELLI'SMUS.  ( From  uVsXXi£u,  to  have  a  he- 
sitation of  speech.)  Psellotis.  Delect  of  speech. 
A  genus  of  disease  in  the  Class  Locales,  and  Or- 
der Dyscinesia,  of  Cullen. 

Psello'tis.     See  PxeUismus. 

PSEUD  A'CORUS.  (From  ^tvom,  false,  and 
aKopov,  the  acorus  plant  ;  because  it  resembled 
and  was  substituted  for  that  plaut.  See  Iris  Pseu- 
dacorus. 

PSEUDO.  (-itvSrii,  false.)  Spurious.  This 
word  is  prefixed  to  the  name  of  several  diseases, 
because  they  resemble  them,  but  are  not  thosi 
diseases  ;  as  Pseudo-pneumonia,  P»eudo-phm 
nitis.  It  is  also  prefixed  to  many  substances  which 
are  only  fictitious  imitations  ;  as  Pseudamo- 
mum,  a  spurious  kind  of  amomuni,  fee. 
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PSEUDOBLE'PSIS.  (From  v 
and  gXtifi?,  sight. )  Phuntusma  ;  Saffusio.)  Im- 
aginary vision  of  objects.  A  genus  of  disease  in 
the  Class  Locales,  and  Order  Dysesthesia  of 
Cullen  ;  characterised  by  depraved  sight,  cre- 
ating objects,  or  representing  them  different  from 
what  they  are.     Species  : 

1.  Pseudoblepsis  imaginaria,  in  which  objects 
are  perceived  that  are  not  present. 

2.  Pseudoblepsis  mutans,  in  which  objects  that 
are  nrescnt  appear  somewhat  changed. 

PSEUDOCYESIS.  (From  xj/evStK,  fals£,  and 
Kvriots,  pregnancy.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  dis 
ease  in  Good's  Nosology.  Class,  Genetica;  Or- 
der, Carpotica.  False  conception.  It  has  two 
species,  viz.  Pseudocycsis  molaris,  and  inanu. 

PSEUDOMELANTIIIUM.  (From  ^evJw, 
false,  and  melanthium,  the  name  of  a  plant. )  Se.- 
Agrostemma  gitkago. 

PSEUDOPYRETHRUM.  (From  «/,«%, 
false,  and  pyrethrum,  the  name  of  a  plant :  so 
called,  because  when  the  flowers  are  chewed  they 
impart  a  warmth  somewhat  like  that  of  pyrethrum 
root.)     See  Achillma  ptarrni'-a. 

PSI'DIUM.  (Altered  by  Linnaeus  from  i/,<, ■„,. 
of  the  ancient  Greeks.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linna:an  system.  Class,  Icosan- 
dria ;  Order,  3I<niogynia. 

PsiDlCM  pomiferum.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  apple  guava.  This  plant,  and  the  pyrifc- 
rum,  bear  fruits,  the  former  like  apples,  the  latter 
like  pears.  The  apple  kind  is  most  cultivated  in 
the  Indies,  on  account  of  the  pulp  having  a  line 
acid  flavour,  whereas  the  pear  species  is  sweet, 
and  therefore  not  so  agreeable  in  warm  climates. 
Of  the  inner  pulp  of  either,  the  inhabitants  make 
jellies  ;  and  of  the  outer  rind  they  make  tarts, 
marmalades,  &c.  The  latter  they  also  stew  and 
eat  with  milk,  and  prefer  them  to  any  other  stew- 
ed fruits.  They  have  an  astringent  quality,  which 
exists  also  in  every  part  of  the  tree,  and  abun- 
dantly in  the  leaf-buds,  which  are  occasionally 
boiled  with  barley  and  liquorice,  as  an  excellent 
drink  against  diarrhoeas.  A  simple  decoction  of 
the  leaves,  used  as  a  bath,  is  said  to  cure  the  itch, 
and  most  cutaneous  eruptions. 

Psidium  -pyriferi'm.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  pear  guava.     See  Puidium  pomiferum. 

Psii.o'thra.  (From  if  iXow,  to  deuudate.)  Ap- 
plications to  remove  the  hair. 

Psilo'thrum.  (From  if  <Aoa>,  to  depilate  :  ?■> 
called  because  it  was  used  to  remove  the  hair.. 
The  white  briony. 

Psimmy'thium.  (From  uWw,  to  smooth  ;  to 
called  because  of  its  use  as  a  cosmetic.)  Cerussc, 
or  white  lead. 

PSQ'iE.  (Voat,  the  loins.)  Alopcccs;  Ne- 
frometra:  ;  Neurometcres.     1.  The  loins. 

2.  The  name  of  two  pair  of  muscles  in  the 
loins. 

PSO'AS.  (Fro;r.  foai,  the  loins.)  Belonging 
to  the  loins. 

Psoas  abscess.     See  Lumbar  abscess. 

Psoas  magnus.  Psoas,  seu  lumbari*  intt 
ofWinslow.  Pre-lumbo-trochantin  of  Dumas. 
This  is  a  long,  thick,  and  very  considerable  muscle, 
situated  close  to  the  lore-part  and  sides  of  the 
lumbar  vertebrae.  It  arises  from  the  bodies  oi  the 
last  vertebras  of  the  back,  and  of  all  the  lumbar 
vertebra  laterally,  as  well  as  from  the  anterier 
surfaces  of  their  transverse  processes  by  distinct 
tendinous  and  fleshy  slips,  that  are  gradually  col- 
lected into  one  mass,  which  becomes  thicket 
descends,  till  it  reaches  the  last  of  the  lumbar  ver- 
tebra:, whe,re  it  grows  narrower  again,  and  uniting 
its  outer  and  posterior  edge  (where  it  begws  to 
become  tendinous)  with  the  i!i;im*  intevnus,  do- 
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I  alone  with  that  muscle  under  the  ligamen- 
tum  Fattopu,  and  goes  to  be  inserted  tendinous  at 
ihe  bottom  of  the  trochanter  minor,  of  the  os 
femoria,  and  fleshy  into  the  bone  a  little  below 
that  process.  Rctween  the  tendon  of  this  muscle 
and  the  ischium,  we  find  a  considerable  bursa  mu- 
cosa This  muscle,  at  its  origin,  has  some  con- 
nexion with  the  diaphragm,  and  likewise  with  the 
quadratus  lumborum.  It  is  one  of  the  most  pow- 
erful flexors  of  the  thighs  forwards,  and  may  like- 
wise assist  in  turning  it  outwards.  When  the  in- 
ferior extremity  is  fixed,  it  may  help  to  bend  the 
body  forwards,  and  in  an  erect  posture  it  greatly 
ts  in  preserving  the  equilibrium  of  the  trunk 
upon  the  upper  part  Ot  the  thigh. 

PSOAS  parvus.  Pre-lumbo-pnbien  of  Dumas. 
This  muscle,  which  was  firs!  described  by  Riola- 
nus,  is  situated  upon  the  psoas  magnus,  at  the  ante- 
rior part  of  the  loins.  The  psoas  parvus  arises 
thin  and  fleshy  from  the  side  of  the  uppermost 
vertebra  of  the  loins,  and  sometimes  also  from  the 
lower  edge  of  the  last  vertebra  of  the  back,  and 
from  the  transverse  processes  of  each  of  these  ver- 
tebra? :  it  then  extends  over  part  of  the  psoas  mag- 
nus, and  terminates  in  a  thin  flat  tendon,  which  is 
inserted  into  that  part  of  the  brim  of  the  pelvis, 
where  the  os  pubis  joins  the  ilium.  From  this 
tendon  a  great  number  of  fibres  are  sent  off,  which 
form  a  thin  fascia,  that  covers  parts  of  the  psoas 
magnus  and  iliacus  interims,  and  gradually  loses 
itself  on  the  fore-part  of  the  thigh.  In  the  human 
body  this  muscle  is  very  often  wanting  ;  but  in  a 
dog,  according  to  Douglas,  it  is  never  deficient. 
Riolanus  was  of  opinion,  that  it  occurs  cftener  in 
men  than  in  women.  Winslow  asserts  just  the 
contrary;  but  the  truth  seems  to  be,  that  it  is  as 
often  wanting  in  one  sex  as  in  the  other.  Its  use 
seems  to  be  to  assist  the  psoas  magnus  in  bending 
the  loins  forwards  ;  and  when  we  are  lying  upon 
our  back,  it  may  help  to  raise  the  pelvis. 

Psoas  sive  lumbaris  inter.nus.  See  Psoas 
magnus. 

PSO'RA.  Vu>pa.  Scabies.  The  itch.  A  ge- 
nus of  disease  in  the  Class  Locales,  and  Order 
Dyalysis,  of  Culleu:  appearing  first  on  the 
wrists,  and  between  the  fingers,  in  small  pustules 
with  watery  heads.     It  is  contagious. 

PSORALEA.  (From  u/wpnAtos,  scabby  ;  be- 
cause the  calyx,  and  other  parts  of  the  plant,  are 
more  or  less  besprinkled  with  glandular  dots, 
sriving  a  scurfy  roughness.)  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants.    Class  Dladclph ia;  Order,  Dccandria. 

PSOR.W.EA  pentapiiylla.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  Chexicum  contraycrva,  Contrayerva 
noca,  which  is  by  many  as  much  esteemed  as  the 
Dorstenia.  It  was  introduced  into  Europe  soon 
after  the  true  plant,  from  Guiana  as  well  as  Mexico. 

PSORI'ASIS.  (From  \biapa,  the  itch.)  The 
disease  to  which  Dr.  Willan  srives  this  title  is 
characterised  by  a  rough  and  scaly  state  of  the 
cuticle,  sometimes  continuous,  sometimes  in  sepa- 
rate patches,  of  various  sizes,  but  of  an  irregular 
figure,  and  for  the  most  part  accompanied  with 
rhagades  or  fissures  of  the  skin.  From  the  lepra 
it  may  be  distinguished,  not  only  by  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  patches,  but  also  by  its  cessation  and 
recurrence  at  certain  seasons  ot  the  year,  and  by 
the  disorder  of  the  constitution  with  which  it  1.- 
usually  attended.  Dr.  Willan  gives  the  follow- 
ing varieties  : 

I.  Psoriasis  guttata.  This  complaint  appears 
in  small,  distinct,  but  irregular  patches  of  lami- 
nated scales,  with  little  or  no  lutiammation  round 
them.  The  patches  very  seldom  extend  to  the 
size  of  a  sixpence.  They  hare  neither  an  elevated 
border,  nor  the  oval  or  circular  form  hv  which 
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all  the  vaiieties  of  lepra  are  distinguished;  but 
their  circumference  is  sometimes  angular,  and 
sometimes  goes  into  small  serpentine  processes. 
The  scale  formed  upon  each  of  them  is  thin,  and 
may  be  easily  detached,  leaving  a  red  shining  base. 
The  patches  are  often  distributed  over  the  great- 
est part  of  the  body,  but  more  particularly  on  the 
back  part  ot  the  neck,  the  breasts,  arms,  loins, 
thighs,  and  legs.  They  appear  also  upon  the  face, 
which  rarely  happens  in  lepra.  In  that  situation 
they  are  red  and  more  rough  than  the  adjoining 
cuticle,  but  not  covered  with  scales.  The  psoria- 
sis guttata  often  appears  on  children  in  a  sudden 
eruption,  attended  with  a  slight  disorder  of  the 
constitution,  and  spreads  over  the  body  within  two 
or  three  days.  In  adults  it  commences  with  a  few 
scaly  pitches  on  the  extremities,  proceeds  vi  ry 
gradually,  and  has  a  longer  duration  than  in  chil- 
dren. Its  first  occurrence  is  usually  in  the  spring 
season,  after  violent  pains  in  the  head,  stomach, 
and  limbs.  During  the  summer  it  disappears  spon- 
taneously, or  may  be  soon  removed  by  proper  ap- 
plications, but  it  is  apt  to  return  again  early  in  the 
ensuing  spring,  and  continues  so  to  do  for  several 
successive  years.  When  the  scales  have  been  re- 
moved, and  the  disease  is  about  to  go  off,  the  small 
patches  have  a  shining  appearance,  and  they  re- 
tain a  dark  red,  intermixed  with  somewhat  of  a 
bluish  colour,  for  many  days,  or  even  weeks,  be- 
fore the  skin  is  restored  to  its  usual  state.  In  the 
venereal  disease  there  is  an  eruption  which  very 
much  resembles  the  psoriasis  guttata,  the  only 
difference  being  a  slighter  degree  of  scalincss,  and 
a  different  shade  of  colour  in  the  patches,  ap- 
proaching to  a  livid  red,  or  very  dark  rose  colour. 
The  patches  vary  in  the  ir  extent,  from  the  section 
of  a  pea,  to  the  size  of  a  silver  penny,  but  are  not 
exactly  circular.  They  rise  at  first  very  little,  if 
at  all,  above  the  cuticle.  As  soon,  however,  as 
the  scales  appear  on  them,  they  become  sensibly 
elevated  ;  and  sometimes  the  edge  or  circumference 
of  the  patch  is  higher  than  the  little  scales  in  its 
centre.  This  eruption  is  usually  seen  upon  the 
forehead,  breast,  between  the  shoulders,  or  in  the 
inside  of  the  fore-arms,  in  the  groins,  about  the 
inside  of  the  thighs,  and  upon  the  skin  covering 
the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen.  The  syphilitic 
psoriasis  guttata  is  attended  with,  or  soon  followed 
by,  an  ulceration  of  the  throat.  It  appears  about 
six  or  eight  weeks  after  a  chancre  has  been  healed 
by  an  ineffectual  course  of  mercury.  A  ?imilar 
appearance  takes  place  at  nearly  the  same  period, 
in  some  cases  where  no  local  symptoms  had  been 
noticed.  When  a  venereal  sere  is  in  a  discharging 
state,  this  eruption,  or  other  secondary  symp- 
toms, often  appeal  much  later  than  the  period 
above  mentioned.  They  may  also  be  kept  back 
three  months,  or  even  longer,  by  an  inefficient  ap- 
plication of  mercury.  If  no  medicine  be  employ- 
ed, the  syphilitic  form  of  the  psoriasis  gettata  will 
proceed  during  several  months,  the  number  of  the 
spots  increasing,  and  their  bulk  being  somewhat 
enlarged,  but  without  any  other  material  alteration. 
2.  The  Psoriasis  diffusa  spreads  into  large 
patches  irregularly  circumscribed,  reddish,  rough, 
and  chappy,  with  scales  interspersed.  It  com- 
mences, in  general,  with  numerous  minute  aspe- 
rities, or  elevations  of  the  cuticle,  more  percepti- 
ble by  the  touch  than  by  sight.  Upon  these, 
small  distinct  scales  are  soon  after  formed,  adher- 
ing by  a  dark  central  point,  while  their  edges  may 
be  seen  white  and  detached.  In  the  course  of  two 
or  three  weeks  all  the  intervening  cuticle  becomes 
rough  and  chappy,  appears  red,  and  raised,  and 
wrinkled,  the  lines  ot  the  skin  sinking  into  deep 
furrow*,    The  seales  which  form  anions  them  are 
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often  slight,  ami  repeatedly  exfoliate.  jSoinel 
without  any  previous  eruption  of  papula-  a  lar?e 
portion  of  the  skin  becomes  dry,  harsh,  cracked, 
reddish,  and  scaly,  as  aliove  described.  In  other 
cases,  the  disorder  commences  with  separate 
patches  of  an-.uncertain  form  and  size,  some  of 
then,  being  small,  like  those  in  the  psoriasis  gut- 
tata, some  much  larger.  The  patches  gradually 
expand  till  they  become  confluent,  and  nearly 
cover  the  part  or  limb  affected.  Both'the  psoria- 
sis guttata  and  diffusa  likewise  occur  as  a  sequel 
of  the  lichen  simplex.  This  transition  takes  place 
more  certainly  after  frequent  returns  of  the  lichen. 
The  parts  most  affected  by  psoriasis  diffusa  are 
the  cheeks,  chin,  upper  eyelids,  and  cornels  of 
the  eyes,  the  temples,  the  external  ear,  the  neck, 
the  fleshy  parts  of  the  lower  extremities,  and  the 
fore-arm,  from  the  elbow  to  the  bacjj  oi  the  hand, 
along  the  supinator  muscle  of  the  radius.  The 
fingers  are  sometimes  nearly  surrounded  with  a 
loose  scaly  incrustation  ;  the  nails  crack  and  ex 
foliate  superficially.  The  scaly  patches  likewise 
appear,  though  less  frequently,  on  the  forehead 
and  scalp,  on  the  shoulders,  back,  and  loins,  on 
the  abdomen,  and  instep.  This  disease  occasion- 
ally extends  to  all  the  parts  above  mentioned  at 
the  same  time  ;  but,  in  general,  it  affects  them 
successively,  leaving  one  place  free,  and  appear- 
ing in  others  ;  sometimes  again  returning  to  its 
firet  situation.  The  psoriasis  diffusa  is  attended 
with  a  sensation  of  heat,  and  with  a  very  trouble- 
some itching,  especially  at  night.  It  exhibits 
small,  slight,  distinct  scales,  having  less  disposi- 
tion than  the  lepra  to  form  thick  crusts.  The 
chaps  or  fissures  of  the  skin,  which  usually  make 
a  part  of  this  complaint,  are  very  sore  and  painful, 
but  seldom  discharge  any  fluid.  When  the  scales 
are  removed  by  frequent  washing,  or  by  the  appli- 
cation of  unguents,  the  surface,  though  raised  and 
uneven,  appears  smooth  and  shining  ;  and  the  deep 
furrows  of  the  cuticle  are  lined  by  a  slight  scali- 
ness. Should  any  portion  of  the  diseased  surface 
be  forcibly  excoriated,  there  issues  out  a  thin 
lymph,  mixed  with  some  drops  of  blood,  which 
slightly  stains  and  stiffens  the  Ijnen,  but  soon  con- 
cretes into  a  thin  dry  scab  ;  this  is  again  succeed- 
ed by  a  white  scaliness,  gradually  increasing,  and 
spreading  in  various  diiections.  As  the  complaint 
declines,  the  roughness,  chaps,  scales,  &c.  disap- 
pear, and  a  new  cuticle  is  formed,  at  first  red,  dry, 
and  shrivelled,  but  which,  in  two  or  three  weeks, 
acquires  the  proper  texture.  The  duration  of  the 
psoriasis  diffusa  is  from  one  to  four  months.  If, 
in  some  constitutions,  it  does  not  then  disappear, 
but  becomes,  to  a  certain  degree,  pi  rmanent,  there 
is,  at  least,  an  aggravation  or  extension  of  it, 
about  the  usual  periods  of  its  return.  In  other 
cases,  the  disease,  at  the  vernal  returns,  differs 
much  as  to  its  extent,  and  also  with  respect  to  the 
violence  of  the  preceding  symptoms.  The  erup- 
tion is,  indeed,  often  confined  to  a  single,  scaly 
patch,  red,  itching,  and  chapped,  of  a  moderate 
size,  but  irregularly  circumscribed.  This  solitary 
patch  is  sometimes  situated  on  the  temple,  or  up- 
per part  of  the  cheek,  frequently  on  the  breast, 
the  calf  of  the  leg,  about  the  wrist,  or  within  and 
a  little  below  the  elbow  joint,  but  especially  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  thigh,  behind.  It  continues  in 
any  of  these  situations  several  months,  without 
much  observable  alteration.  The  complaint,  de- 
nominated with  us  the  bakers'  itch,  is  an  appear- 
ance of  psoriasis  diffusa  on  the  back  of  the  hand, 
commencing  with  one  or  two  small,  rough,  scaly 
patches,  and  finally  extending  from  the  knuckles 
to  the  wrist.  The  rhagades,  or  chaps  and  fissures 
of  the  skin,  are  numerous  about  the  knuckles  and 
ball  of  the  thumb,  and  where  the  back  of  the  hand 
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joins  the  wrist.  They  are  often  highly  infiaincct. 
and  painful,  but  have  no  discharge  of  fluid  from 
them.  The  back  of  the  hand  is  a  little  raised  or 
tumefied,  and,  at  an  advanced  period  of  the  dis- 
order, exhibits  a  reddish,  glossy  surface,  without 
crusts  or  numerous  scales.  However,  the  deep  fur- 
rows of  the  cuticle  are,  for  the  most  part,  whitened 
by  a  slight  scaliness.  This  complaint  is  not 
general  among  bakers  ;  that  it  is  only  aggravated 
by  their  business,  and  affects  those  who  are  other- 
wist  disposed  to  it,  may  be  collected  from  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances  :  1.  It  disappears  about 
midsummer,  and  returns  in  the  cold  weather  at 
the  beginning  of  fhe  year ;  2.  Persons  constantly 
engaged  in  the  business,  alter  having  been  once 
affected  with  the  eruption,  sometimes  enjoy  arc- 
spite  from  it  for  two  or  three  years ;  3.  When 
the  business  is  discontinued,  the  complaint  does 
not  immediately  cease.  The  grocers'  itch  has 
some  affinity  with  the  bakers'  itch,  or  tetter ;  but 
being  usually  a  pustular  disease  at  its  commence- 
ment, it  properly  belongs  to  another  genus. 
Washerwomen,  probably  from  the  irritation  of 
soup,  are  liable  to  be  affected  with  a  similar  scaly 
disease  on  the  hands,  and  arms,  sometimes  on  the 
face  and  neck,  which,  in  particular  constitutions, 
ery  troublesome,  and  of  long  duration. 

3.  The  Psoriasis  gyrata  is  distributed  in  narrow 
patches  or  stripes,  variously  figured  :  some  of  them 
are  nearly  longitudinal  ;  some  circular,  or  semicir- 
cular, with  vermiform  appendages  :  some  are  tor- 
tuous, or  serpentine  ;  others  like  earth-worms  or 
leeches  ;  the  furrows  of  the  cuticle  being  deeper 
than  usual,  making  the  resemblance  more  striking, 
by  giving  to  them  an  annulated  appearance.  There 
is  a  separation  of  slight  scales  from  the  diseased 
surface,  but  no  thick  incrustations  are  formed. 
The  uniform  disposition  of  these  patches  is  singu- 
lar. I  have  seen  a  large  circular  one  situated  on 
each  breast  above  the  papilla?  ;  and  two  or  three 
others  of  a  serpentine  form,  in  analogous  situa- 
tions along  the  sides  of  the  chest.  The  back  is 
often  variegated  in  like  manner,  with  convoluted 
tetters,  similarly  arranged  on  each  side  of  the 
spine.  They  likewise  appear,  in  some  cases,  on 
the  arms  and  thighs,  intersecting  each  other  in  va- 
rious directions.  A  slighter  kind  of  this  complaint 
affects  delicate  young  women  and  children  in 
small  scaly  circles  or  rings,  little  discoloured  ; 
they  appear  on  the  cheeks,  neck,  or  upper  part  of 
the  breast,  and  are  mostly  confounded  with  the 
herpetic,  or  pustular  ring-worm.  The  psoriasis 
gyrata  has  its  remissions  and  returns,  like  the  pso- 
riasis diffusa  it  also  exhibits,  in  some  cases,  patch- 
es of  the  latter  disorder  on  the  face,  scalp,  or  ex- 
tremities, while  the  trunk  of  the  body  is  chequered 
with  the  singular  figures  above  described. 

4.  Psoriasis  palmaria.  This  very  obstinate 
sp<  cies  of  tetter  is  nearly  confined  to  the  palm 
of  the  hand.  It  commences  with  a  small,  harsh, 
or  scaly  patch,  which  gradually  spreads  over  the 
whole  palm,  and  sometimes  appears  in  a  slighter 
degree  on  the  inside  of  the  fingers  and  wrist. 
The  surface  feels  rough  from  the  detached  and 
raised  edges  of  the  scaly  laminx  ;  its  colour  often 
changes  to  brown  or  black,  as  if  dirty  ;  yet  the 
most  diligent  washing  produces  no  favourable 
effect.  The  cuticular  furrows  arc  deep,  and  cleft 
at  the  bottom  longitudinally,  in  various  places,  so 
as  to  bleed  on  stretching  the  fingers.  A  sensa- 
tion of  heat,  pain,  and  stiffness  in  the  motions  of 
the  hand,  attends  this  complaint.  It  is  worst  in 
winter  or  spring,  and  occasionally  disappears  in 
autumn  or  summer,  leaving  a  soft,  dark  red  cuti- 
cle ;  but  many  persons  are  troubled  with  it  for  a 
series  of  years,  experiencing  only  very  slight  re  : 
missions.     Every   return  or  aggravation  of  it  ic 
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ded  by  au  increase  of  heat  and  Uryne.--, 
with  intolerable  itching,  shoemakers  have  the. 
psoriasis  palmaria  locally,  from  the  irritation  of 
the  wax  they  so  constantly  employ.  In  braziers, 
tinmen,  silversmiths,  &c.  the  complaint  seems  to 
be  produced  by  handling  cold  metals.  A  long 
predisposition  to  it  from  a  weak,  languid,  hec- 
tical state  of  the  constitution  may  sive  effect  to 
different  occasional  causes.  Dr.  \\  illan  has  observ- 
ed it  in  women  alter  lying-in  ;  in  some  persons  it 
is  connected  or  alternates  with  arthritic  corn- 
plaints.  \\  hen  the  palms  of  the  hands  are  affect- 
ed as  above  stated,  a  similar  appearance  often 
takes  place  on  the  soles  of  the  feet  ;  but  with  the 
exception  of  rhagades  or  fissures,  which  seem  less 
liable  to  form  there,  the  feet  being  usually  kept 
warm  and  covered.  Sometimes,  also,  the  psoria- 
sis palmaria  is  attended  with  a  thickness  of  the 
yirxputium,  with  scaliness  and  painful  cracks. 
These  symptoms  at  last  produce  a  phimosis,  and 
vender  connubial  intercourse  difficult  or  impracti- 
cable ;  so  great,  in  some  cases,  is  the  obstinacy 
n(  them,  that  remedies  are  of  no  avail,  and  the 
patient  can  oul  •  be  relieved  by  circumcision. 
This  affection  of  the  pneputium  is  not  exactly 
similar  to  any  venereal  appearance  ;  but  rhagades 
or  fissures,  and  indurated  patches  within  the  palm 
of  the  hand,  take  place  in  syphilis,  and  somewhat 
resemble  the  psoriasis  palmaria.  The  venereal 
patches,  are  however,  distinct,  white,  and  elevated, 
having  nearly  the  consistence  of  a  soft  corn. 
From  the  rhagades  there  is  a  slight  discharge, 
very  offensive  to  the  smell.  The  soles  of  the  feet 
are  likewise,  in  this  case,  affected  with  the  patch- 
es, not  with  rhagades.  When  the  disease  yields 
to  the  operation  of  mercury,  the  indurated  por- 
tions of  cuticle  separate,  and  a  smooth  new  cuti- 
cle is  found  formed  underneath.  The  fingers  and 
toes  are  not  affected  with  the  patches,  &c.  in  ve- 
nereal cases. 

5.  Psoriasis  labialis.  The  psoriasis  sometimes 
affects  the  lip  without  appearing  on  any  other 
part  oi'  thebody.  Its  characteristics  are,  as  usual, 
scaliness,  intermixed  wi;h  chaps  and  fisures 
of  the  skin.  The  scales  are  of  a  considerable 
magnitude,  so  that  their  edges  are  often  loose, 
while  the  central  points  are  attached,  a  new  cuti- 
cle gradually  forms  beneath  the  scales,  but  is  not 
durable.  In  the  course  of  a  few  hours  it  becomes 
dry,  shrivelled  and  broken  ;  and,  while  it  exfoli- 
.  ates,  gives  way  to  another  layer  of  tender  cuticle, 
which  soon,  in  like  manner,  perishes.  These  ap- 
pearances should  be  distinguished  from  the  light 
chaps  and  roughness  of  the  lips  produced  by  very 
cold  or  frosty  weather,  but  easily  removed.  The 
psoriasis  labialis  may  be  a  little  aggravated  by 
frost  or  sharp  winds,  yet  it  receives  no  material 
alleviation  from  an  opposite  temperature.  It  is 
not,  indeed,  confined  within  any  certain  limit,  or 
period  of  duration,  having,  in  several  instances, 
been  protracted  through  all  the  seasons.  The 
under  lip  is  always  more  affected  than  the  upper ; 
and  the  disease  take-  place  more  especially  in  those 
persons  whose  lips  are  full  and  prominent. 

C.  Psoriasis  scrotalis.  The  skin  of  the  scro- 
tum may  be  affected  in  the  psoriasis  diffusa  like 
ether  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  body  ;  but  .some- 
times a  roughness  and  scaliness  of  the  scrotum  ap- 
pears as  an  independent  complaint  attended  with 
much  heat,  itching,  tension,  and  redness.  The 
above  symptoms  are  succeeded  by  a  bard,  thick- 
ened, brittle  texture  of  the  skin,  and  by  painful 
chaps  or  excoriations,  which  are  not  easy  to  be 
healed.  This  complaint  is  sometimes  produced 
tinder  the  same  circumstances  as  the  prurigo 
t>croti,  and  appears  to  be  in  some  cases  a  sequel 
of  it,  A  species  of  the  Moriasia  scrotalis  like- 
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wise  occurs  in  the  lues  venerea,  bu>.  merits  ik> 
particular  attention,  being  always  combined  wit! 
other  secondary  symptoms  of  the  disease. 

7.  Psoiiasis  infantilis.  Infants  between  the 
ages  of  two  months  and  two  years,  are  occasion- 
ally subject  to  the  dry  tetter.  Irregular,  scaly 
patches,  of  various  sizes,  appear  on  the  cheeks, 
chin,  breast,  back,  nates,  and  thighs.  They  arc 
sometimes  red,  and  a  little  rough  or  elevated  ; 
sometimes  excoriated,  then  again  covered  with  h 
thin  incrustation ;  and,  lastly,  intersected  by 
chaps  or  fissures.  The  general  appearances  near- 
ly coincide  with  those  of  tne  psoriasis  diffusa  ; 
but  there  are  several  peculiarities  in  the  tetters  of 
infants  which  require  a  distinct  consideration. 

8.  The  Psoriasis  inveterata  is  characterised 
by  an  almost  universal  scaliness,  with  a  harsh, 
dry,  and  thickened  state  of  the  skin.  It  com- 
mences from  a  few  irregular,  though  distinct 
patches  on  the  extremities.  Others  appear  af- 
terwards on  different  parts,  and  becoming  conflu- 
ent, spread  at  length  over  all  the  surface  of  the 
body,  except  a  part  of  the  face,  or  sometimes  the 
palms  of  the  hands,  and  soles  of  the  feet.  The 
skin  is  red,  deeply  furrowed,  or  wrinkled,  stiff 
and  rigid,  so  as  somewhat  to  impede  the  motion 
of  the  muscles,  and  of  the  joints.  So  quick,  like 
wise,  is  the  production  and  separation  of  scales, 
that  large  quantities  of  them  are  found  in  the  bed 
on  which  a  person  affected  with  the  disease  has 
slept.  They  fall  off  in  the  same  proportion  by 
day,  and  being  confined  within  the  linen,  excite 
a  troublesome  and  perpetual  itching. 

Pso'rica.  (From  Uayu,  the  itch.)  Medicines) 
to  cure  the  itch. 

PSOROPHTHA'LMIA.  (From  iftfpa,  the 
itch,  and  oi'0a\)ioi,  an  eye.)  An  inflammation  oi 
the  eye-lids,  attended  with  ulcerations,  which 
itch  veiy  much.  By  psorophthalmy  Mr.  Ware 
means  a  case,  in  which  the  inflammation  of  the 
eye-lids  is  a! fended  with  an  ulceration  of  their 
•  dges,  upon  which  a  glutinous  matter  lodges,  and 
becomes  hard,  so  that  in  sleep,  when  they  have 
been  long  in  contact,  they  become  so  adherent, 
that  they  cannot  be  separated  without  pain.  The 
proximate  cause  is  an  acrimony  deposited  in  the 
glands  of  the  eye-lids.  The  species  of  the  psoro- 
phthulmia  arc, 

1.  Psoropidhahnia  crust  os  a,  which  forms  dry 
or  humid  crusts  in  the  margins  of  the  eye-lids. 

2.  Psoropltthalmw  lierpeticu,  in  which  small 
papulae,  itching  extreiutiy,  and  terminating  in 
scurf,  are  observed. 

Psychago'gica.     (From  iyvxv,  the  mind,  and 
aym,   to  move.)       Medicines   which   recover  in. 
syncope  or  apoplexy. 

"  PSYCHO'TROPHUM.  (From  ^oj,  cold; 
because  it  grows  in  cold  places.  A  name  altered 
by  LiniKcus  from  the  Psycltotrophum  of  Browne, 
which  alludes  to  the  shady  place  of  growth  of  most 
of  the  species.  *i^oTpo^>ov  is  an  ancient  -iame 
for  an  herb-loving  shade.)  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linua?an  system.  Class,  Penian- 
dria;  Order,  lUonogynia. 

Pstchotria  emetica.  See  Callicocca  ipe- 
cacuanha. 

Psicho'trophum.  (From  ^t'%of,  cold,  and 
rptipij),  to  nourish  :  so  called  because  it  grows  in 
places  exposed  to  the  cold.)  The  herb  betony. 
See  Betonicd  officinalis. 

Psychrolu'trum.  (From  if^X05'  co'd,  au^ 
Xoud),  to  wash.)     A  cold  bath. 

Pst'chtica.  (From  </vxu>  t0  refrigerate.) 
Refrigerating  medicines. 

PSYDRA'CIA.  (From  4vXos,  cold.)  Red 
and  somewhat  elevated  spots,  which  soon  form 
broad  and  superficial  vesicles  ? neb  as  those  pro» 
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faced  by  the  stinging-nettle,  the  bites  of  insects, 
&c.     See  Pustule. 

PSYLLI'UM.  (From  xpv\XoS,  a  flea :  so  call- 
ed because  it  was  thought  to  destroy  fleas. )  See 
Plantago  psyllium. 

PTARM1CA.  (From  Trraipta,  to  sneeze  :  so 
called  because  it  irritates  the  nose,  and  provokes 
sneezing.)     Sneezwort.  See  Achillea ptarmicu. 

PTE  RIS.  (From  Trrzpov,  a  wring  :  so  called 
from  the  likeness  of  its  leaves  to  win_s.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lmua;an  sys- 
tem.    Class,  Cryptogamia ;  Order,  Filices. 

Pteris  aquilina.  The  systematic  tu;me  of 
the  common  brake,  or  female  fern.  Filiz  fcemi- 
na.  The  plant  which  is  thus  jailed  in  th<-  phar- 
macopoeias is  not  the  Polypodium  Jilix  J  annua, 
but  the  Pterin— frendibus  supradecompositis, 
foliolis  pinnatis,  pinnis  lanceolatis,  injinus, 
pinnatifidis,  supenoribus  miuvrtbus,  oi  Lm- 
nceus.  The  root  is  esteemed  as  an  anthelmintic, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  as  efficacious  in  destroying 
the  tapeworm  as  the  root  of  the  mule  fern. 

PTEROCA'RPUS.  (From  vlipov,  a  wing, 
and  Kapnoi,  fruit. ;  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnxan  system. 

Pterocarfus  santalinus.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  red  saunders  tree.  Sanlalum  ru- 
brum.  There  is  some  rtason  to  believe  that  seve- 
ral red  woods,  capable  of  communicating  this 
colour  to  spirituous  liquors,  are  sold  as  red  saun- 
ders ;  but  the  true  ofiieinal  kind  appears,  on  the 
best  authority,  to  be  of  this  tree,  which  is  ex- 
tremely hard,  of  a  bright  garnet-red  colour,  and 
bears  a  fine  polish.  It  is  only  the  inner  sub- 
stance of  the  wood  that  is  used  as  a  colouring 
matter,  and  the  more  florid  red  is  mostly  esteem- 
ed. On  being  cut,  it.  is  said  to  manifest  a  fragrant 
odour,  which  is  more  especially  observed  in  old 
trees.  According  to  Lewis,  this  wood  is  of  a 
dull  red,  almost  blackish  colour  on  the  outside, 
and  a  deep  brighter  red  within  ;  its  fibres  are 
now  and  then  curled,  as  in  knots.  It  has  no 
manifest  smell,  and  little  or  no  taste ;  even  ot 
extracts  made  from  it  with  water,  or  with  spirit, 
the  taste  is  not  considerable. 

To  watery  liq'iors  it  communicates  only  a  yel- 
lowish tinge,  but  to  rectified  spirit  a  fine  deep  red. 
A  small  quantity  of  an  extract  made  with  this 
menstruum,  tinges  a  large  one  of  fresh  spirit  of 
the  same  colour ;  though  it  does  not,  like  most 
other  resinous  bodies,  dissolve  in  expressed  oils. 
Of  distilled  oils,  there  are  some,  as  that  of  laven- 
der, which  receive  a  red  tincture  from  the  wood 
itself,  and  from  its  resinous  extract,  but  the  great- 
er number  do  not.  Red  saunders  has  been  esteem- 
ed as  a  medicine  ;  but  its  only  use  attaches  to  its 
colouring  property.  The  juice  of  this  tree,  like 
that  of  some  others,  affords  a  species  of  sanguis 
dracouis. 

PTERY'GIUM  [nltpii,  a  wing.)  A  mem- 
braneous excrescence  which  grows  upon  the  in- 
ternal canthus  of  the  eye  chiefly,  and  expands  it- 
self over  the  albugina  and  cornea  towards  the 
pupil.  It  appears  to  be  au  extension  or  promul- 
gation of  the  fibres  and  vessels  ot  the  caruncula 
lachrymalis,  or  semilunar  membrane,  appearing 
like  a  wing.    The  species  of  pterygium  are  four  : 

1.  Pterygium  tenue,  seu  u.tguta,  is  a  pellucid 
pellicle,  thin,  of  a  cineritious  colour,  and  unpain- 
I'ul ;  growing  out  from  the  caruncula  lachrymalis, 
or  membrana  semilunaris. 

2.  Pterygium  crassum,  seu  pannus,  differs 
from  the  ungula  by  its  thickness,  red  colour,  and 
fulness  of  the  red  vessels  on  the  white  of  the  eye, 
and  it  stretches  over  the  cornea  like  lasciculi  of 

3.  Pterygium  malignum,  is  a  pannus  of  va- 
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rious  colours,  painful,  and  arising  from  a  cam 
acrimony. 

4.  Pterygium  pingue,  seu  pinguiculu,  is  a 
molecule  like  lard  or  fat,  soft,  without  pain,  and 
of  a  light  yellow  colour,  which  commonly  is  situ- 
ated u  the  external  angle  of  the  eye,  and  rarely 
extends  to  the  cornea  ;  but  often  remains  through 
hie. 

PTERGYO.  Names  compounded  of  this  word 
belong  to  muscles  which  are  connected  with  the 
pterygoid  process  of  the  sphenoid  bone  ;  as  ptc- 
rygo-pharyngeus,  Uc. 

PtilRtco-pharingels.  See  Constrictor 
phuryngis  superior. 

Ptertgo-s>taphilinus  externus.  See  le- 
vator palati. 

PTERYGOID.  (Pterygoides  ;  from  itftpwf, 
a  wing,  and  ados,  resemblance. )  Resembling  the 
wing  of  a  bird. 

Pterygoid  process.  A  wing-like  process  of 
the  sphenoid  bone. 

Pterygoide'um  os.     See  Ethmoid  bone. 

Pterigoideus  externus.  (Pterygoideus, 
from  its  belonging  to  the  processus  pterygoides.) 
Pterygoideus  minor,  of  Winslow.  Plerygo- 
cvlli-maxillaire,  of  Dumas.  Musculus  utaris 
externus.  A  muscle  placed,  as  it  were,  horizon- 
tally along  the  basis  of  the  skull,  between  the 
pterygoid  process  and  the  condyle  ot  the  lower 
jaw.  It  usually  arises  by  two  distinct  heads  ;  one 
of  which  is  thick,  tendinous,  and  fleshy,  from  the 
outer  wing  of  the  pterygoid  process  of  the  os 
sphenoides,  and  from  a  small  part  of  the  os  max- 
illare  adjoining  to  it ;  the  other  is  thin  andflesky, 
from  a  ridge  in  the  temporal  process  of  the  sphe- 
noid bone,  just  behind  the  slit  that  transmits  the 
vessels  to  the  bye.  Sometimes  this  latter  origin 
is  wanting,  and,  in  that  case,  part  of  the  temporal 
muscle  arises  from  this  ridge.  Now  and  then  it 
affords  a  common  origin  to  both  these  muscles. 
From  these  origins  the  muscle  forms  a  strong 
fleshy  belly,  which  descend*  almost  transversely 
outwards  and  backwards,  and  is  inserted,  tendi- 
nous and  fleshy,  into  a  depression  in  the  forepart 
of  the  condyloid  process  of  the  lower  jaw,  and 
into  the  anterior  surface  of  the  capsular  ligament 
that  surrounds  the  articulation  of  that  bone.  All 
that  part  of  this  muscle,  which  is  not  hid  by  the 
pterys  goideus  internus,  is  covered  by  a  ligamen- 
tous expansion,  which  is  broader  than  that  belong- 
ing to  the  pterygoideus  internus,  and  originates 
from  the  inner  edge  of  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the 
lower  jaw,  immediately  before  the  styloid  pro- 
cess ot  the  temporal  bone,  and  extends  obliquely 
downwards,  loiSvards,  and  outwards,  to  the  jnner 
surlace  of  the  angle  ot  the  jaw.  When  these 
muscles  act  together,  they  bring  the  jaw  hori- 
zontal, y  forwards.  When  they  act  singly,  the 
jaw  is  moved  forwards,  and  ■  to  the  opposite 
side.  The  fibres  that  are  inserted  into  the  cap- 
sular ligament,  serve  likewise  to  bring  the  move- 
able cartilage  forwards. 

Pteriooideus  internus.  Plerygoideus 
major,  of  Winslow.  Pterygo-anguli-maxillaire, 
of  Dumas.  This  muscle  arises  tendinous  and 
fleshy  from  the  whole  inner  surface  of  the  external 
ala  of  the  pterygoid  process,  tilling  all  the  space 
between  the  two  wings  ,  and  from  that  process  of 
the  os  palati  that  makes  part  of  the  pterygoid  fossa. 
From  thence  growing  larger,  it  descends  obliquely 
downwards,  forwards,  and  outwards,  and  is  in- 
serted, by  tendinous  and  fleshy  fibres,  into  the  in- 
side of  the  lower  jaw,  near  its  angle.  This  muscle 
covers  a  great  part  of  the  pterygoidtus  externus ; 
and  along  its  posterior  edge  we  observe  a  ligamen- 
tous band,  which  extends  from  the  back  part  of 
the  styloid  process  to  the  bottom  of  the  angle  of 
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wcr  taw.  The  use  of  this  muscle  is  to  raise 
the  lower  jaw,  and  to  pull  it  a  little  to  one  side. 

Pterygoideus  major.  See  Ptcrygoideus 
interna*. 

Pterygoideus  minor.  See  Pterygoideus 
externux. 

PTILO'SIS.  (From  7t7iXof,  bald.)  Sec  Ma- 
darosis. 

PTFSANA.  (From  Trriaau,  to  decorticate, 
bruise,  or  pound.)  Ptissana.  1.  Barley  deprived 
of  its  bun,  pounded,  and  mad(  into  iialls. 

2.  A  drink  is  so  called  by  the  French,  made 
mostly  of  farinaceous  substances ;  as  barley,  rice, 
grits,  and  the  like,  boiled  with  water,  and  sweet- 
ened to  the  palate. 

PTO'SLS.  (From  ^<t7u),  to  fall.)  Blepha- 
roptosts.  An  inability  of  raising  the  upper  eye- 
lid. The  affection  may  be  owing  to  several  causes, 
the  chief  of  which  are  a  redundance  of  the  skin  on 
the  eye-lid  ;  a  paralytic  state  of  the  levator  mus- 
cle, and  a  spasm  of  the  orbicularis. 

Ptosis  iridis.  Prolapsus  iridis.  A  prolapsus 
of  the  iris  through  a  wound  of  the  cornea.  It  is 
known  by  a  blackish  tubercle,  which  projects  a 
little  from  the  cornea  in  various  forms.  The  spe- 
cies of  the  ptosis  of  the  iris  arc, 

1.  Ptosis  recens,  or  a  recent  ptosis  from  a 
side  wound  of  the  cornea,  as  that  which  happens, 
though  rarely,  in  or  after  the  extraction  of  the 
cataract. 

2.  Ptosis  inveterata,  in  which  the  incarcerated 
prolapsed  iris  is  grown  or  attached  to  the  wound 
or  ulcer,  and  has  become  callous  or  indurated. 

PTYALAGO'GUE.  (From  tfvakov,  spittle, 
and  uyw,  to  excite. )  Medicines  which  promote  a 
discharge  of  the  saliva,  or  cause  salivation. 

PTYALl'SMOS.     See  Ptyalismtu. 

PTYALl'SMUS.  (From  itfvaAc&a,  to  spit.) 
A  ptyalisiu  or  salivation,  or  increased  secretion  of 
saliva  from  the  mouth. 

PTY'ALUM.  ( From  tt7i>w,  to  spit  up.)  The 
saliva  or  mucus  from  the  bronchia. 

Ptyasmago'ga.  (From  ^vairna,  sputum,  and 
nytii,  to  expel.)  Medicines  which  promote  the 
secretion  of  saliva. 

PU'BES.  1.  The  external  part  of  the  organs 
of  generation  of  both  sexes,  which  after  puberty 
is  covered  with  hair. 

2.  The  down  or  pubescence  on  leaves,  seeds, 
&c.  of  some  plants. 

Pubes  seminis.     See  Pappus. 

PUBESCENCE.  Pubescenlia.  Under  this 
term  is  included  all  kinds  of  down,  hairs,  and 
bristle-like  bodies  found  on  the  surface  of  the 
leaves,  stems,  pods,  &c.  of  plants.  They  differ 
considerably  in  form  and  texture,  but  consist  of 
small  slender  bodies,  which  are  either  soft  and 
yielding  to  the  slightest  impression,  or  rigid  and 
comparatively  unyielding  :  the  former  are,  pro- 
perly speaking,  pili,  or  hairs  ;  the  latter  bristles. 
tetiz  ;  and  therefore,  under  these  two  heads,  every 
kind  of  pubescence  may  be  arranged.  See  Ptlus 
and  Seta. 

PUBESCENS.  Pubescent:  applied  to  the 
-tigma  of  the  genus  Vicia. 

Pubis  OS.  A  separate  bone  of  the  fuHal  pelvis. 
I, i  nominal  urn  os. 

PUDE'NDUM.  (From pudor,  shame.)  The 
parts  of  generation. 

PUDENDA'GRA.  (From  puden  da,  the  pri- 
vate parts,  and  aypa,  a  seizure.)  Cedma.  The 
\enereal  disease  has  been  so  named  by  some.  A 
pain  iu  the  private  parts. 

Pudendum  HOLiEBax.  The  female  parts  of 
it  ion. 

PUDl'CAL.  (Pudicus;  from  pudor,  shame.) 
Belonging  to  the  jwdevrfa. 
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Pcdical  artery.  Arleria  pudica.  Puden- 
dal artery.  A  branch  of  the  internal  iliac  dis- 
tributed on  the  organs  of  generation. 

Pueri'lis  morbus.     The  epilepsy. 

PUERPERAL.  Puerperalis.  Appertaining  to 
child-bearing  ;  as  puerperal  convulsions,  fever,  &c. 

PUFF8ALL.     See  Lycoperdon. 

PUGI'LLUS.  (From  pugnus,  the  fist.) 
Dragmis.     A  pugil,  or  handful. 

PULE'GIUM.  (From  pulex,  a  flea;  because 
llie  smell  of  its  leaves,  burnt,  destroys  fleas. )  See 
Mentha  pulegium. 

Pulegium  CERVisuM.  Hart's  penny-royal. 
The  Mentha  cervina,  of  Linnaeus. 

PULICA'RIA.  (From  pulex,  a  flea:  so  named 
because  it  was  thoujht  to  destroy  fleas  if  hung  in 
a  chamber.)     See  Plantago  psyllium. 

PU'L.MO.  (Pulmo,  onis.  in.  Plin.  irvtuiiuv. 
Attice  n-Xro/iuiv,  unde,  per  metathesin  pulmo.) 
The  lung.     See  Lung. 

PUL.MONA'UIA.  (From  pulmo,  the  lung; 
so  called  because  of  its  virtues  in  affections  of  the 
lungs.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnxan  system.  Class,  Pentandria;  Order, 
Monogynia.     Lungwort, 

Pulmonaria  arborea.  See  Lichen  pulmo- 
narius. 

Pulmonaria  macclata.  See  Pulmonaria 
officinalis. 

Pulmonaria  officinalis.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  spotted  lung-wort.  Pulmonaria 
maculata ;  Symphitum  maculosum.  Jerusalem 
cowslips  ;  Jerusalem  sage.  This  plant  is  rarely 
found  to  grow  wild  in  England  :  but  is  very  com- 
monly cultivated  iu  gardens,  where  its  leaves  be- 
come broader,  and  approach  more  to  a  cordate 
shape.  The  leaves,  which  are  the  part  medicinally 
used,  have  no  peculiar  smell  ;  but,  in  their  recent 
state,  manifest  a  slightly  adstiingent  and  mucila- 
ginous taste  :  hence  it  seems  not  wholly  without 
foundation  that  they  have  been  supposed  to  be  de- 
mulcent and  pectoral.  They  have  been  recom- 
mended in  haeraoptoes,  tickling  coughs,  and  ca- 
tarrhal defluxions  upon  the  lungs.  The  name 
pulmonaria,  however,  seems  to  have  arisen  rather 
from  the  speckled  appearance  of  these  leaves  re- 
sembling that  of  the  lungs,  th«nfrom  any  intrinsic 
quality  which  experience  discovered  to  be  useful 
in  pulmonary  complaints. 

PULMONARY.  Pulmonaria  Belonging  to 
the  lungs. 

Pulmonary  artery.  The  pulmonary  arterv, 
arleria  pulmonalis,  arises  from  the  right  ventri- 
cle of  the  heart,  and  soon  divides  into  the  right 
and  left,  which  ramify  throughout  the  lungs,  and 
form  a  beautiful  net-work  on  the  air  vesicles, 
where  they  terminate  in  the  veins,  vena  pulmo- 
nales,  whose  branches  at  length  form  four  trunks, 
which  empty  themselves  into  the  left  auricle  of 
the  heart. 

Pulmonary  consumption.     See  Phthisis. 

Pui.mon  vrt  vein.     See  Pulmonary  artery. 

Pulmo'nica.  (From  pulmo,  the  lungs.)  Me- 
dicines for  the  lungs. 

PULMONTTIS.  (From  pulmo,  tbc  lungs.) 
An  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 

Pulsatilla  nigricans.  (From  pulso,  to 
beat  about :  so  called  from  its  being  perpetually 
ajitated  by  the  air.)     See  Anemone  pratensis. 

PULSE".  Pulsus.  The  beating  of  the  heart 
and  arteries.  The  ptilse  is  generally  felt  at  the 
wrist,  by  pressing  the  radial  artery  with  the  fin- 
gers. The  action  depends  upon  the  impulse  given 
to  the  blood  by  the  heart  ;  hence  physicians  feel 
the  pulse,  to  ascertain  the  quickness  or  tardiness 
of  the  blood's  motion,  the  strength  of  the  heart, 
&e.     See  Circulation. 
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PULSILE'GIUM.  (From  pulsus,  the  pulse, 
..nd  lego,  to  tell.)  An  instrument  for  measuring 
the  pulse. 

Pulvi'nar.  (From  pulvis,  dust  or  chaff,  with 
vhich  they  are  filled. )    A  medicated  cushion. 

Pulvina'rium.     See  Pulvinar. 

PU'LVIS.  (Pulvis,  veris.  m.)  A  powder. 
Pulvinarium.  This  form  of  medicine  is  either 
coarse  or  very  fine,  simple  or  compound.  In  the 
compounded  powders  the  intimate  and  complete 
admixture  of  the  several  ingredients,  and  more 
especially  in  those  to  which  any  of  the  more  ac- 
tive substances,  as  opium,  scammony,  &c.  are 
added,^  cannot  be  too  strongly  recommenced,  and 
for  this  purpose  it  may  be  proper  to  pass  them, 
after  they  are  mixed  mechanically,  through  a  fine 
sieve. 

Pulvis  aloes  compositus.  Compound  pow- 
der of  aloes.  Formerly  called  pulvis  aloes  cum 
guaiaco.  Take  of  extract  of  spiked  aloe,  an 
ounce  and  a  half;  guaiacum  resin,  an  ounce  ;  com- 
pound powder  of  cinnamon,  half  an  ounce. 
Powder  the  extract  of  aloe  and  guaiacum  resin 
separately  ;  then  mix  them  with  the  compound 
powder  of  cinnamon.  The  dose  is  from  gr.  x. 
to  Qj.  It  is  a  warm,  aperient,  laxative  powder, 
calculated  for  the  aged,  and  those  affected  with 
dyspeptic  gout,  attended  with  costiveness  and 
spasmodic  complaints  of  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

Pulvis  aloes  cum  canblla.  A  cathartic, 
deobstruent  powder,  possessing  stimulating  and 
'aloetic  properties  omitted  in  the  last  London 
Pharmacopoeia,  as  rather  suited  to  the  purpose  of 
extemporaneous  prescription. 

Pulvis  aloes  cum  ferro.  This  possesses 
aperient  and  deobstruent  virtues ;  and  is  mostly 
given  in  chlorosis  and  constipation.  In  the  Lon- 
don Pharmacopoeia  this  prescription  is  omitted  for 
the  same  reason  as  pulvis  aloes  cum  canella. 

Pulvis  aloes  cum  guaiaco.  See  Pulvis 
aloes  compositus. 

Pulvis  antimonialis.  See  Antimonialis 
pulvis. 

Pulvis  aroma ticus.  See  Pulvis  cinnamomi 
compositus. 

Pulvis  cer'uss^:  compositus.  This  is  mostly 
used  in  the  form  of  collyrium,  lotion,  or  injection, 
as  a  mucilaginous  sedative. 

Pulvis  chelarum  cancri  compositus.  An 
antacid  and  adstringent  powder,  mostly  given  to 
children  with  diarrhoea  and  acidity  of  the  primse 
viae. 

Pulvis  cinnamomi  compositus.  Compound 
powder  of  cinnamon.  Formerly  called  pulvis 
aromaticus :  species  aromatica :  species  diambree 
sine  odoratis.  Take  of  cinnamon  bark,  two 
ounces;  cardamom-seeds,  an  ounce  and  half; 
ginger-root,  an  ounce ;  long  pepper,  half  an 
ounce.  Rub  them  together,  so  as  to  make  a  very 
fine  powder.  The  dose  is  from  five  to  ten  grains. 
An  elegant  stimulant,  carminative,  and  stomachic 
powder. 

Pulvis  cobbii.  Pulvis  tunguinensis.  This 
once  celebrated  powder  consists  of  sixteen  grains 
of  musk,  and  forty-eight  grains  of  cinnabar.  It 
is  directed  to  be  mixed  in  a  gill  of  arrack. 

Pulvis  contrajerv^;  compositus.  Take 
of  contrajerva  root  powdered,  five  ounces  ;  pre- 
pared shells,  a  pound  and  half.  Mix.  A  febri- 
fuge diaphoretic,  mostly  given  in  the  dose  of  from 
one  to  two  scruples  in  slight  febrile  affections. 

Pulvis  cornu  usti  cum  opio.  Powder  of 
burnt  hartshorn  with  opium.  Pulvis  opiatus. 
Take  of  hard  opium,  powdered,  a  drachm ; 
hartshorn,  burnt  and  prepared,  an  ounce  ;  cochi- 
neal, powdered,  a  drachm.  Mix.  This  prepara- 
tion affords  a 'convenient  mode  of  exhibiting  small 
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quantities  of  opium,  ten  grains  containing  one  of 
the  opium.     It  is  absorbent  and  anodyne. 

Pulvis  cret^e  compositus.  Compound 
powder  of  chalk.  Pulvis  e  bolo  compositus  spine 
opio.  Species  e  scordio  sine  opio.  IHascordi- 
um,  1720.  Take  of  prepared  chalk,  half  a 
pound  ;  cinnamon  bark,  four  ounces ;  tormentil 
root,  acacia  gum,  of  each  three  ounces ;  long 
pepper,  half  an  ounce.  Reduce  them  separately 
mto  a  very  fine  powder,  and  then  mix.  The  dose 
is  from  3ss.  to  3'-  An  astringent,  carminative, 
and  stomachic  powder  exhibited  in  the  cure  of 
diarrhoea,  pyrosis,  and  diseases  arising  from  acidity 
of  the  bowels,  inducing  much  pain. 

Pulvis  cret.-e  comfositus  cum  opio.  Com- 
pound powder  of  chalk  with  opium.  Pulvis  e 
bolo  compositus  cum  opio.  Species  e  cordio 
cum  opio.  Take  of  compound  powder  of  chalk, 
six  ounces  and  a  half.  Hard  opium,  powdered, 
four  scruples.  Mix.  The  dose  from  one  scruple 
to  two.  The  above  powder,  with  the  addition 
of  opium,  in  the  proportion  of  one  grain  to  two 
scruples. 

Pulvis  itecacuanhjE  compositus.  Com- 
pound powder  of  ipecacuanha.  Take  of  ipeca- 
cuanha root,  powdered,  hard  opium  powdered, 
of  each  a  drachm  ;  sulphate  of  potassa,  powdered, 
an  ounce.  Mix.  A  diaphoretic  powder,  similar 
to  that  of  Dr.  Dover,  which  gained  such  repute 
in  the  cure  of  rheumatisms,  aud  other  diseases 
arising  from  obstructed  perspiration  and  spasm. 
The  dose  is  from  five  grains  to  a  scruple. 

Pulvis  kino  compositus.  Compound  pow- 
der of  kino.  Take  of  kino  15  drachms  ;  cinna- 
mon bark,  half  an  ounce  ;  hard  opium,  a  drachm. 
Reduce  them  separately  to  a  very  fine  powder  ; 
and  then  mix.  The  proportion  of  opium  this  as- 
tringent contains  is  one  part  to  twenty.  The 
dose  is  from  five  grains  to  a  scruple. 

Pulvis  mtrrHjE  compositus.  A  stimulant, 
antispasmodic,  and  emmenagogue  powder,  mostly 
exhibited  in  the  dose  of  from  fifteen  grain*  to  two 
scruples,  in  uterine  obstructions  and  hysterical 
affections. 

Pulvis  opiatus.  See  Puhis  cornu  usti  cum 
opio. 

Pulvis  scammone;e  compositus.  Compound 
powder  of  scammony.  Pulvis  comitis  IVarwi- 
censis.  Take  of  scammony  gum  resin,  hard  ex- 
tract of  jalap,  of  each  two  ounces  ;  ginger-root, 
half  an  ounce.  Reduce  them  separately  to  a 
very  fine  powder,  and  then  mix.  From  ten  to 
filteen  grains  or  a  scruple  are  exhibited  as  a  stimu- 
lating cathartic. 

Pulvis  scammonii  cum  aloe.  A  stimu- 
lating cathartic,  in  the  dose  of  from  ten  to  fifteen 
grains. 

Pulvis  scammonii  cum  calom  lane.  A 
vermifugal  cathartic,  in  the  dose  of  from  ten  to 
fifteen  grains. 

Pulvis  sennje  compositus.  Compound 
powder  of  senna.  Pulvis  diascnntE.  Take  of 
senna  leaves,  supertartratc  of  potassa,  of  each 
two  ounces  ;  scammony  gum  resin,  half  an  ounce; 
ginger  root,  two  drachms.  Reduce  the  scammony 
gum  resin  separately,  the  rest  together,  to  a  very 
fine  powder ;  and  then  mix.  The  dose  is  from 
one  scruple  to  one  drachm.  A  saline  stimulating 
cathartic. 

Pulvis  tragacanth*  compositus.  Com- 
pound powder  of  tragacanth.  Species  diatraga- 
canthtB  frigida.  Take  of  tragacanth,  powder- 
ed, acacia  gum,  powdered,  starch,  of  each  an 
ounce  and  half,  refined  sugar,  three  ounces. 
Powder  the  starch  and  stigar  together  :  then  add 
the  tragacanth  and  acacia  gum,  and  mix  the 
whole.     Tragacanth  is  very  difficultly  reduced 
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to  powder.  The  dose  is  from  ten  grains  to  a 
drachm.  A  very  useful  demulcent  powder, 
which  may  be  given  in  coughs,  darrhceas,  stran- 
gury, &c- 

PI  MICE.  A  mineral  of  which  there  are 
three  species,  the  glossy,  common,  and  porphyri- 
tic,  found  in  the  Lipari  islan  Is,  and  Hungary. 
PUMPION.  See  Cucurbita. 
PUNCTATUS.  Dotted.  Applied  to  petals 
of  tin-  Me'anthium  capense :  receptacle  of  the 
Leontod'm  taraxacum. 

PU'NCTUM.  A  point.  The  opening  or 
commence raent  of  a  duct  of  the  eye  has  received 
this  name,  because  its  projection  gives  it  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  spot. 

Punctum  aureum.  Formerly,  when  a  hernia 
of  the  intestines  was  reduced  by  an  incision  made 
through  the  skin  and  membrana  adiposa,  quite 
down  to  the  upper  part  of  the  spermatic  vessels, 
a  golden  wire  was  fixed  and  twisted,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  descent  of  any  thing  down  the  tunica 
vaginalis. 

Puncthm  LACiiaiMALE.  Lachrymal  point. 
Two  small  orifices,  one  of  which  is  conspicuous 
in  each  eye-lid,  at  the  extremity  of  the  tarsus, 
near  the  internal  canthus,  arc  called  puncta  lach- 
rymalia. 

PU'NICA.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Icosandria;  Order, 
Blonogytua. 

Punica  granatum.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  pomegranate.  Granatum  Punica — 
foliis  lanceolate*,  caule  arborto,  of  Linnaeus 
The  rind  of  the  fruit  and  the  flowers  called 
Balaustine  flowirs,  are  the  parts  directed  for 
medicinal  use.  In  their  smell  there  is  nothing  re- 
markable, but  to  the  taste  they  are  very  adstrin- 
gent,  and  have  successfully  been  employed  as 
such,  in  diseases  both  internal  and  external. 

PUPIL.  (Pupilla ;  from  pupa,  a  babe;  be- 
cause it  reflects  the  diminished  image  of  the  per- 
son who  looks  upon  it  like  a  puppet. )  The  round 
opening  in  the  middle  of  the  iris,  in  which  we  see 
ourselves  in  the  eye  of  another. 
PUPI'LLA      See  Pupil. 

PUPILLA'RIS.  Of  or  belonging  to  the 
pupil. 

Pupillaris  membrana.  (From  pupilla,  the 
pupil.)     See  Membrana  pupillaris. 

PupilLjE  velum.       See   Membrana   pupil- 
laris. 
PURGAME'NTUM.     A  purge. 
PURGATIVE.     Whatever  increases  the  peris- 
taltic motion  of  the  bowels,  so  as  to  considerably 
increase  the  alvine  evacuations.     See  Cathartic. 
Purging  flax.     See  Linum  "uthurticum. 
Purging-nut.     See  Jatropha  curcas. 
PURIFOI.M.      (Puriformis  ;   from  pus,  and 
forma,  resemblance.)     Like  unto  the  secretuni 
called  pus. 

PURPURA.  (Tlop<pvpa,  the  name  of  a  shell  of 
a  purple  colour:  hence  purpura,  a  purple  colour.) 
Au  efflorescence  consisting  of  small  distinct, 
purple  specks  and  patches,  attended  with  general 
debility,  hut  not  always  with  fever,  which  are 
caused  by  an  extravasation  of  the  vessels  under 
the  cuticle.  It  is  divided  into  the  five  following 
.-.pecies : 

1 .  Purpura  simplex.     This  has  the  appearance 
of  petechia;,  without  much  disorder  of  the  con- 
>titution,  except  languor,  pain  in  the  limbs,  and  a 
■Uow  complexion.     The  petechia?  are  most  nu- 
merous on  the  breast,  inside  of  the  arms  and  legs, 
and  are  of  various  sizes,  and  commonly  circular. 
There  is  no  itching  or  other  sensation  attending 
petechias. 
!     Pitrpfira    htmorrhagica    is    considerably 
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more  severe ;  the  petechia?  are  of  larger  size, 
and  interspersed  with  vibices  and  ecchyrooses, 
resembling  tiie  marks  left  by  the  strokes  ot  a  whip, 
or  by  violent  bruises.  They  appear  first  on  the 
legs,  and  afterwards  on  the  thighs,  arms,  and 
trunk  of  the  bo  ly  ;  the  hands  being  more  rarely 
spotted  with  them,  and  the  face  generally  free.^ 
They  are  of  a  bright  red  colour  when  they  fiVst 
appear,  but  soon  become  purple  or  livid  and 
when  about  to  disappear  they  change  to  a  brown 
,  hue  the  cuticle  over  them  appears 
h  and  shining,  but  is  not  sensibly  elevated  ; 
in  a  few  cases,  however,  it  has  been  seen  raised 
into  a  sort  of  vesicle,  containing  black  blood. 
This  more  particularly  happens  inlhe  spots  which 
appear  on  the  tongue,  gums,  and  palate,  and  in- 
side of  the  cheeks"  and  lips  where  the  cuticle  is 
extremely  thin  ;  the  gentlest  pressure  on  the  skin, 
even  feeling  the  pulse,  will  often  produce  a  purple 
blotch,  like  that  which  is  left  after  a  severe 
bruise. 

The  same  state  of  habit,  which  gives  rise  to 
these  effusions  under  the  uticle,  produces  like- 
wise copious  discharges  of  blood,  especially  from 
the  internal  parts  ;  they  are  often  very  profuse, 
and  suddenly  prove  fatal  ;  but  in  other  cases  they 
an  less  copious  ;  sometimes  returning  every  day 
at  stated  periods,  and  sometimes  less  frequently, 
and  at  regular  intervals  ;  and  sometimes  there  is 
a  slow  and  almost  incessant  oozing  of  blood.  The 
bleeding  occurs  from  the  gums,  nostrils,  throat, 
inside  of  the  cheeks,  tongue,  and  lips,  and  some- 
times from  the  lining  membrane  of  the  eyelids, 
the  urethra,  and  external  ear ;  and  also  irom  the 
internal  cavities  of  the  lungs,  stomach,  bowels, 
uterus,  kidneys,  and  bladder. 

This  disease  is  often  preceded  by  great  lassi- 
tude, faintness,  and  pains  in  the  limbs  ;  but  not 
unfrequently  it  appears  suddenly  in  the  midst  of 
apparent  good  health.  It  is  always  accompanied 
with  extreme  debility  and  depression  of  spirits  ; 
the  pulse  is  commonly  feeble,  and  sometimes 
quickened  ;  and  heat,  flushing,  perspiration,  and 
other  symptoms  of  febrile  irritation,  occasionally 
attend.  When  the  disease  has  continued  for  some 
time,  the  patient  becomes  sallow,  and  much  ema- 
ciated ;  and  some  degree  of  oedema  appears  on  the 
lower  extremities,  which  afterwards  extends  to 
otheV  parts  of  the  body.  This  disease  is  extreme- 
ly uncertain  in  its  duration  ;  in  some  instances  it 
has  terminated  in  a  few  days,  while  in  others  it 
has  continued,  not  only  for  many  months,  but 
even  for  years. 

The  causes  of  this  disease  are  by  no  means 
cle.irly  ascertained :  it  occurs  at  every  period  ot 
lite,  and  in  both  sexes,  but  especially  in  women 
and  in  boys  b  fore  the  age  of  puberty,  particular- 
ly those  who  are  employed  in  sedentary  occupa- 
tion, and  who  live  in  close  and  crowded  situations. 
It  has  sometimes  occurred  as  a  sequaela  of  small- 
pox, and  of  measles,  and  sometimes  in  the  third 
or  fourth  week  of  puerperal  confinement.  It  is 
supposed  that  some  local  visceral  obstruction  is 
the  cause  of  the  disease  in  different  instances,  as 
artificial  bleeding,  and  purging,  tend  gr.  atly  to 
relieve  it.  The  ancient  physicians  attributed  the 
haemorrhages  from  the  nose,  gums,  and  other  parts, 
to  the  morbid  enlargement  of  the  spleen. 

In  the  slighter  degrees  of  purpura  occurring  in 
children  who  are  ill  '«.  d  and  nursed,  and  who  re- 
side in  close  places,  or  in  women  shut  up  in  simi- 
lar situations,  and  debilitated  by  anxiety  of  mind, 
want  of  proper  food,  and  by  fatigue,  the  use  of 
tonics,  with  the  mineral  acids,  and  win.-,  will 
doubtless  be  adequate  to  the  cure  of  the  disease, 
especially  where  exercise  in  the  open  air  can  be 
emnloved  at  the  same  time.  But  when  it  occur* 
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in  adults,  especially  those  who  already  have  the 
benefit  of  exercise  iu  the  air  of  the  country,  and 
who  have  suffered  no  privation  with  respect  to 
diet,  when  it  is  accompanied  with  a  while  and 
loaded  tongue,  a  quick  and  somewhat  small  though 
sharp  pulse,  occasional  chills  and  heats,  ami  other 
symptoms  of  feverishness,  however  moderate,  and 
ittheie  he  at  the  same  time  fixed  internal  pains,  a 
dry  cough,  and  an  irregular  stat?  of  the  bowels 
(symptoms  which  may  be  presumed  to  indicate 
some  local  congestion,)  then  the  administration 
of  tonic  medicines,  particularly  wine,  cinchona, 
and  other  warmer  tonics  will  he  found  ineffica- 
cious, if  not  decidedly  •.tjurinu;,.  In  such  i 
free  and  repeated  doses  01  medicines  containing 
the  snbmuriate  of  mercury,  and  regulated  by  their 
effects  on  the  symptoms  of  the  complaint,  and  by 
the  appearand  of  the  excretions,  from  the  intes- 
tines, will  bf  found  mo.-t  beneficial. 

II  the  pain1-  are  fixed,  the  marks  of  febrile  irri- 
tation considerable,  and  the  spontaneous  hsmor- 
rhage  not  pr<  fus<  .  local  or  general  blood-letting 
may  he  employed  with  great  benefit,  Especially  in 
robust  adults.  When  the  m  gency  of  hemorrhagic 
tendency  has  been  diminished  by  these  means, 
the  constitution  rallies,  though  n  •'  rapidly,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  mineral  acids,  and  cinchona 
or  cascu!  ilia,  or  ome  preparation  bl  iron,  together 
with  moderate  exercise  and  nutritious  diet. 

3.  Purpura  urticans  is  distinguished  by  com- 
mencing  in  the  form  of  rounded  and  reddish  ele- 

-  id'  the  cuticre,  rcsemb 
are  not  acco.'  puiilcd  like  the  wh  of  urticaria 
by  any  sensation  of  tingling  and  itching.  These 
tumours  gradually  dilato,  but  within  one  or  two 
days  they  subsid.-  to  the  I.  vel  of  the  surrounding 
cuticle,    j, id  tli-  i i   hue   be.com  and  at 

length  livid.  They  are  most  common  on  li 
where  they  appear  will)  petechia;,  but  als 
pear  on  the  arms,  thighs,  breast,  &c. 

It  usually  occurs  in  summer  and  autumn,  and 
lasts  from  three  to  five  weeks.  Some  oedema  of 
the  extremities  usually  accompanies  it,  and  it  is 
occasionally  preceded  by  a  stiffness  and  weight  ol 
the  limbs.  The  same  rules  of  treatment  apply  to 
this  as  to  the  preceding  varieties  of  the  disease. 

4.  Purpura  senilis  appi  ars  principally  along 
the  outside  of  the  fore-arm,  in  elderly  women,  in 
successive  dark  purple  blotches  of  an  irregttlar 
form,  and  various  magnitude  ;  i  aeh  of  these  con- 
tinues from  a  week  to  ten  days,  when  the  extrava- 
sated  blood  is  absorbed. 

Tonics  or  any  other  expedient  do  not  appear  to 
exert  any  influence  over  the  eruption. 

5.  Purpura  contagiosa,  is  an  eruption  of  pe- 
techia which  occasionally  accompanies  typhoid 
fevers  ;  where  they  occur  in  close  situations,  they 
are  merely  symptomatic,  and  are  very  rarely  seen. 

Purpura  alba.  Purpura  rubra.  Many 
writers  term  the  military  lever,  when  the  pustules 
are  white,  purpura  alba  ;  and  when  they  are  red, 
purpura  rubra. 

Pu,  pura  scorbutica.  Petechial  eruptions 
in  scurvy. 

PURPURIC  ACID.  Acidum  purpuricum : 
so  called  from  its  fine  red  colour.  The  excrements 
of  the  serpent  Boa  constrictor,  consist  of  pure 
lithic  acid.  Dr.  Prout  found  that  on  digesting 
this  substance  thus  obtained,  or  from  urinary  cal- 
culi, in  dilute  nitric  acid,  an  effervescence  takes 
place,  and  the  lithic  acid  is  dissolved,  for: 
beautiful  purple  liquid.  The  excess  ol  nitric  acid 
being  neutralised  with  ammonia,  and  the  whole 
concentrated  by  slow  evaporation,  the  colour  of 
the  solution  becomes  of  a  deeper  purple  ;  and 
dark  re-  ^rannlar  crystals,  sometimes  ol  a  green- 
ish  hue  externally,  soon  begin  to  separate  in 
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abundance.  These  crystals  are  a  compound  of 
ammonia  with  the  acid  principle  in  question.  Tin 
ammonia  was  displaced  by  digesting  the  salt  in  a 
solution  of  caustic  potassa,  till  the  red  colour  en- 
tirely disappeared.  This  alkaline  solution  was 
then  gradually  dropped  into  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
which,  uniting  with  the  potassa,  left  the  acid  prin- 
ciple in  a  state  o(  pur  ty. 

This  acid  principle  is  likewise  produced  from 
lithu  acid  by  chlorine,  and  also,  but  with  more 
difficulty,  by  iodine.  Dr.  Prout,  the  discoverer 
ol  this  new  acid,  has,  at  the  suggestion  ol  Or. 
Woliastou,  called  it  purpuric  acid,  because  its  sa- 
line compounds  have  for  the  most  part  a  red  or 
purple  colour. 

This  acid,  as  obtained  by  the  preceding  pro- 
cess, usually  exists  m  the  form  of  a  very  line  pow- 
der, of  a  slightly  yellowish  or  cream  colour  ;  and 
when  examined  with  a  magnifier,  especially  under 
water,  appears  to  possess  a  pearly  lustre.  It  has 
no  smell  nor  taste.  Its  spec.  grav.  is  considera- 
bly above  water.  It  is  scarcely  soluble  in  water. 
One-tenth  of  a  grain,  boiled  lor  a  considerable 
time  vn  1000  grains  of  water,  was  not  entirely  dis- 
solved. The  water,  however,  assumed  a  |>urple 
tint,  probably.  Dr.  Prout  thinks,  from  the  forma- 
tion of  a  little  purpurate  of  ammonia.  Purpuric 
acid  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  The  mi- 
ncial  acids  dissolve  it  only  when  they  are  concen- 
trated. 

PURSLANE.     See  Portulaca. 

PURULENT.  (Purulent,  from  pus.)  Having 
the  appearance  of  pus. 

PUS.       latter.     A  whitish,   bland,  cream-like 

fluid,  heavier  than  water,  lound  in  phlegmonous 

abscesses,  or  on  the  suriace  of  sores.     It  is  dis- 

i  ceording  to  its  nature,  into   laudable 

<1  pus,  scrophulous,   serous,   and  ichorous 

pus,  &e. 

Pus  taken  from  an  healthy  ulcer,  near  the  source 
of  circulation,  as  on  the  arm  or  breast,  Sir  Eve- 
rard  Home  observes,  readily  separates  from  the 
surface  of  the  sore,  the  granulations  underneath 
being  small,  pointed,  and  of  a  florid  red  colour, 
and  has  the  following  properties  :  it  is  nearly  of 
the  consistence  of  cream  ;  is  of  a  white  colour ; 
has  a  mawkish  taste  ;  and,  when  cold,  is  inodor- 
ous ;  but,  when  warm,  has  a  peculiar  smell.  Ex- 
amined in  a  microscope,  it  is  found  to  consist  of 
two  parts,  of  globules,  and  a  transparent  colour- 
less fluid  :  the  globules  are  probably  white,  at  least 
they  appear  to  have  some  degree  of  opacity.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  greater  than  that  of  water.  It 
does  not  readily  go  into  putrefaction.  Exposed 
to  heat,  it  evaporates  to  dryness  ;  but  does  not 
coagulate.  It  does  not  unite  with  water  in  the 
heat  of  the  atmosphere,  but  falls  to  the  bottom; 
yet,  if  kept  in  a  considerable  degree  of  heat,  it 
rises  and  diffuses  itself  through  the  water,  and  re- 
mains mixed  with  it,  even  after  having  been  al- 
lowed to  cool,  the  globules  being  decomposed. 

Pus  varies  in  its  appearance,  according  to  the 
different  circumstances  which  affect  the  ulcer 
that  forms  it ;  such  as,  the  degree  of  violence  of 
the  inflammation,  also  its  nature,  whether  healthy 
or  unhealthy  ;  and  these  depend  upon  the  state  of 
health,  and  strength  of  the  parts  yielding  pus. 
These  changes  arise  more  from  indolence  and  ir- 
ritability, than  from  any  absolute  disease  ;  many 
specific  diseases,  in  healthy  constitutions,  pro- 
ducing no  change  in  the  appearance  of  the  matter 
from  their  specific  quality.  Thus,  the  inatt*r 
from  a  gonorrhoea,  from  the  small-pox  pustules,  or 
the  chicken  pock,  has  the  same  appearance,  and 
seems  to  be  made  up  of  similar  parts,  consisting 
of  globules  floating  in  a  transparent  fluid,  like 
common   pus:  the  specific  properties  of  each  o( 
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ilie»e  puitoilfl  being  superadded  to  those  of  pus. 
Matter  from  a  cancer  may  be  considered  as  an 
exception  ;  but  a  cancerous  ulcer  is  never  in  a 
healthy  state. 

Ill  indolent  ulcers,  whether  the  indolence  arises 
from  the  nature  of  the  parts,  or  the  nature  of  the 
inflammation,  the  pus  is  made  of  globules  and 
flaky  particles,  floating  in  a  transparent  fluid  ; 
and  globules  and  flakes  are  in  different  propor- 
tions, according  to  the  decree  of  indolence  :  this 
is  particularly  observable  in  scrophulous  abscesses, 
preceded  by  a  small  degree  of  inflammation.  That 
this  (laky  appearance  is  no  part  of  true  pus,  is 
well  illustrated  by  observing,  that  the  proportion 
it  bears  to  the  globules  is  greatest  where 
there  is  the  least  inflammation  ;  and  in  those 
abscesses  that  sometimes  occur,  which  have  not 
been  preceded  by  any  inflammation  at  all,  the  con- 
tents are  wholly  made  up  of  a  curdy  or  flaky  sub- 
stance of  different  degrees  of  consistence,  which 
is  not  considered  to  be  pus,  from  its  not  having 
the  properties  stated  in  the  definition  of  that  fluid. 
The  constitution  and  par  must  be  in  health  to 
form  good  pus  ;  for  very  slight  changes  in  the 
general  health  are  capable  of  producing  an.  al- 
teration in  it,  and  even  of  preventing  its  being 
formed  at  all,  and  substituting  in  its  place  coagu- 
lating lymph. 

This  happens  most  readily  in  ulcers  in  the 
lower  extremities,  owing  to  their  distance  from 
the  source  of  the  circulation  rendering  them 
weaker.  And  it  is  curious  to  observe  the  influ- 
ence that  distance  alone  has  upon  the  appearance 
of  pus. 

Pus  differs  from  chyle  in  its  globules  being 
larger,  not  coagulating  by  exposure  to  the  air,  nor 
by  neat,  which  those  of  chyle  do. 

The  pancreatic  juice  contains  globules,  but 
they  are  much  smaller  than  those  of  pus. 

Milk  is  composed  of  globules,  nearly  of  the 
same  size  as  those  of  pus,  but  much  mere  nume- 
rous. Milk  coagulates  by  runnet,  which  pus  does 
not ;  and  contains  oil  and  sugar,  which  are  not 
to  be  discovered  in  pus. 

The  cases  in  which  pus  is  formed,  are,  properly 
speaking,  all  reducible  to  one,  which  is,  the  state 
of  parts  consequent  to  inflammation.  For,  as  far 
as  we  yet  know,  observes  Sir  E.  Home,  pus  has 
in  no  instance  been  met  with  unless  preceded  by 
inflammation  ;  and  although,  in  some  cases,  a 
fluid  has  been  formed  independent  of  preceding 
inflammation,  it  differs  from  pus  in  many  of  its 
proptrtics. 

In  considering  the  time  required  for  the  forma- 
tion of  pus,  it  is  necessary  to  take  notice  of  the 
periods  which  are  found,  under  diffeient  circum- 
stances, to  intervene  between  a  healthy  or  natural 
state  of  the  parts,  and  the  presence  of  that  fluid 
after  the  application  of  some  irritating  substance 
to  the  skin. 

In  cases  of  wounds  made  into  muscular  parts, 
where  blood-vessels  are  divided,  the  fust  process 
which  takes  place  is  the  extravasation  of  red 
blood  ;  the  second  is  the  exudation  of  coagulating 
lymph,  which  afterwards  becomes  vascular  ,  and 
the  third,  the  formation  of  matter,  which  last 
does  not  in  common  take  place  in  less  than  two- 
days  ;  the  precise  time  will,  however,  vary  ex- 
ceedingly, according  to  the  nature  of  the  consti- 
tution, and  the  state  ol  tile  parti  at  the  time. 

II  an  irritating  substance  is  applied  to  a  cuticu- 
lar  surface  upon  ivhieh  it  raises  a  blister,  pus  will 
be  formed  in  about  twenty-four  hours. 

PUST0LA.     A  little  pustule.     See  Pustule. 
Pustui.a  oms.     See  Aphtha. 
PUSTULE.     (PuMula,  a  little  pustule  :  from 
/: us.  matter.)    Ecthyma ;  Eczema,    Dr.  Willan 


defines  a  pustule  to  be  an  elevation  of  the  cuticle, 
sometimes  glob  ite,  sometimes  conoidal  in  its  form, 
and  containing  pus  or  a  lymph  which  is  in  general 
discoloured.  Pustules  are  various  in  their  size, 
but  the  diameter  of  the  largest  seldom  exceeds 
two  lines.  There  are  many  different  kinds  of 
pustules,  properly  distinguished  in  medical  au- 
thors, by  specific  appi  Nations  as,  1.  Phlyzacium, 
a  small  pustule  containing  pus,  and  raised  on  a 
hard,  circular,  inflamed  base  of  a  vivid  red  colour. 
It  is  succeeded  oy  a  thick,  hard,  dark-coloured 
scab.  2.  Psydracium,  according  to  Dr.  Wiilan, 
a  minute  pustule,  irregularly  circumscribed,  pro- 
ducing but  a  sight  elevation  of  the  cuticle,  and 
terminating  in  a  laminated  scab.  Many  of  these 
pustules  usually  appear  together,  and  become  con- 
fluent. When  mnture,  they  contain  pus  ;  and, 
after  breaking,  discharge  a  thin  watery  humour. 
-  PUTA'MEN  (From  pulo,  to  cut.)  The 
bark  or  paring  of  any  vegetable,  as  the  walnut. 
See  Juglanx  regia. 

PUTAMINEjE.  The  name  of  an  order  in 
Linnaeus's  Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method,  em- 
bracing those  which  have  an  outer  (hell,  or  puta- 
men,  over  a  hard  fruit ;  as  in  Capparis  and  Me- 
risoma. 

PUTREFACTION.  '  Putref actio  ;  frompu- 
trefario,  to  become  rotten,  to  dissolve.)  Putrid 
fermentation.  Putrefactive  fermentation.  The 
spontaneous  decomposition  of  such  animal  and 
vegetable  matters  as  exhale  a  fcetid  smell  The 
solid  and  the  fluid  matters  are  resolved  into  ga- 
seous compounds  and  vapours  which  escape  and 
unite  an  earthy  residuum.  The  requisites  to  this 
process  are,  1.  A  certain  degree  of  humidity. 
2.  The  access  of  atmospheric  air.  3.  A  certain 
degree  of  heat:  hence  the  abstraction  of  the  air 
and  water,  or  hu  nidlty,  by  drying,  or  its  fixation 
by  cold,  by  salt,  sugar,  spices,  &c.  will  counteract 
the  process  of  putrefaction,  and  favour  the  pre- 
servation of  food, -on  which  principle  some  patents 
have  been  obtained.  See  Fermentation. 
Putrid  fever.  Sec;  Typhus  gravior. 
PYLORIC.  (Pjloricus;  from  pylorus.)  Be- 
longing to  the    yloius. 

Pyloric  artery.  Arteria  pylorica.  A 
branch  of  the  hepatic  artery. 

PYLO'RUS.  (From  rruA?7,  an  entrance,  and 
ovpos,  a  guard  ;  because  it  guards,  as  it  were,  the 
entrance  of  the  bowels.)  Janitor;  Portora- 
rium  ;  Oxtiarius.  The  inferior  aperture  of  the 
stomach,  which  opens  iuto  the  intestines. 

Pyopoe'tic  (From  ttvov,  pus,  and  ttoiew,  to 
make. )     Suppurative. 

Pyo  iRiiffi'A.  (From  ttvov,  pus,  and  'ptu,  to 
flow.)     A  purulent  discharge  from  the  belly. 

Pyotu'ria.  (From  ttvov,  pus,  and  ovpov,  urine.) 
Pyuria      A  raucous  or  purulent  urine. 

PYRAMID  A'LIS.  (From  ttvouuis,  a  pyramid  ) 
A  muscle  in  the  front  of  the  belly.  Fallopius, 
who  is  considered  as  the  first  accurate  describer 
of  this  muscle,  gave  it  the  name  of  pyramidalis, 
from  its  shape  :  hence  it  is  called  pyramidalis 
Fallopii  by  Douglas.  But  Vesalius  seems  to 
have  been  acquainted  with  it,  and  to  have  de- 
scribed it  as  a  part  of  the  rectus.  It  is  called 
pyramidalis  vel  xuccenturiatus  byCowpcr;  and 
pubw-ombilical  by  Dumas.  It  is  a  very  small 
muscle,  situated  at  the  bottom  of  the  fore-part  of 
the  rectus,  and  is  covered  by  the  same  aponeu- 
rosis that  forms  the  anterior  part  of  the  sheith  of 
that  niuscie.  it  arises,  by  short,  tendinous  fibres, 
from  the  upper  and  fore-part  of  the  os  pubis. 
From  this  origin,  which  is  seldom  more  than  an 
inch  in  breadth,  its  fibres  ascend  somewhat  ob- 
liquely, to  be  inserted  into  the  linea  alba,  and  inner 
edsre  of  the  rectus,  commonly  at  about  the  di£ 
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i  ance  of  two  inches  from  the  pubes,  and  frequently 
at  a  greater  or  less  distance,  but  always  below 
the  umbilicus.  In  some  subjects  the  pyramidalis 
is  wanting  on  «ne  or  both  sides,  and  when  this 
happens,  the  internal  oblique  is  usually  lound  to 
be  of  greater  thickness  at  its  lower  part.  Now 
and  then,  though  rarely,  there  are  two  at  one 
side,  and  only  one  at  the  other,  and  Sabatier  has 
even  seen  two  on  each  side.  Fallopius,  and  many 
others  after  him,  have  considered  it  as  the  con- 
gener of  the  internal  oblique  ;  but  its  use  seems  to 
be  to  assist  the  lower  part  ol  the  recius. 

Pyramidalis  faciei.  See  Levator  labii  su- 
perioris  alaque  nati. 

PYRENEITE.  A  grayish-black  coloured 
mineral  found  in  the  Pyrenees. 

Pyrenoi'des.  (From  izvpvv,  a  kernel,  and 
uoos,  likeness :  so  called  from  hs  kernel-like 
shape.)  Applied  to  the  odontoid  process  ol  the 
second  vertebra. 

Pyrete'kium.  (From  roup,  fire,  and  ti#icu>,  to 
keep.)     The  fire-holt  ol  a  lornace. 

PYRE'THRL'M.  (From  rsvp,  lire,  because  of 
the  hot  taste  of  its  root.)  See  Anlhemiz  pyre- 
thrum. 

Ptrethrum  sylvestre.  See  Achillea  ptar- 
mica. 

PYKETICA.  The  name  given  by  Dr.  Good 
1o  an  order  of  his  Class  Hamatica.  Fevers.  It 
has  four  genera :  Ephemera ;  Anetus  ;  Epane- 
/us  *  JEtiBCici* 

PYRETOLOGY.  (Pyretologia ;  from  Trvpt- 
7oj,  fever,  and  \oyos,  a  discourse.)  A  discourse, 
or  doctrine  on  fevers. 

PYKE'XIA.     (From  avp,  fire.)     Fever. 

Pyrexi.e.  Febrile  diseases.  The  first  class 
of  Cullen's  Nosology  ;  characterised  by  frequency 
of  pulse  after  a  cold  shivering,  with  increase  of 
heat,  and  especially,  among  other  impaired  func- 
tions, a  diminution  of  strength. 

PYREXIAL.  (From  pyrexia,  fever.)  Ap- 
pertaining to  lever. 

'  PYRIFO'RMIS.  (From  pyrus,  a  pear,  and 
forma,  a  shape ;  shaped  like  a  pear. )  A  small 
radiated  muscle  of  the  pelvis,  situated  under  the 
glutaeus  maximus,  along  the  inferior  edge  oi  the 
gluteus  minimus.  Pyriformis,  seu  Uiacus  ex- 
ternus  of  Douglas  and  Cowper.  Spigelius  was 
the  first  who  gave  a  name  to  this  muscle,  which 
he  culled  pyriformis,  from  its  supposed  resem- 
blance to  a  pear  It  is  the  pyrtjomws  sive  pyra- 
midahs  of  Window ;  and  sacrotrochanterieti  of 
Dumas.  It  arises  by  three  and  sometimes  four 
tenuinous  and  fleshy  origins,  from  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  pieces  of 
the  os  sacrum,  so  that  this  part  of  it  is  within  the 
pelvis.  From  these  origins  the  muscle  grows  nar- 
rower, and  passing  out  of  the  pelvis,  below  the 
niche  in  tht  posterior  part  of  the  ilium,  ir..m 
which  it  receives  a  lew  fleshy  fibres,  is  inserted 
by  a  roundish  tendon,  of  an  inch  in  length,  into 
the  upper  part  ol  the  cavity,  at  the  root  ol  the 
trochanter  major.  1  he  u»e  ol  this  muscle  is  to 
assist  in  moving  the  thigh  outwards,  and  moving 
it  a  little  upwards. 

PYRTTES.  (From  zsvp,  fire :  so  called  be- 
cause it  strikes  fire  with  steel.)  Native  com- 
pounds of  metal  with  sulphur. 

Pyrites  arsenicalis.  Sulphuret  of  iron 
with  arsenic.  .  .    ' 

PYRMONT.  The  name  of  a  village  in  the  circle 
of  Westphalia,  in  Germany,  in  which  is  a  cele- 
brated mineral  spring.  Pyrmont  water.  Aqua 
pyrmontana  is  of  an  agreeable,  though  strongly 
acidulated  taste,  and  emits  a  large  portion  of  gas: 
which  affects  the  persons  who  attend  at  the  well, 
as  well  as  those  who  drink  the  fluid,  with  a  sen- 
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salioii  somewhat  resembling  that  produced  b 
toxication.  A  general  view  of  the  analysis  of 
this  water  will  show  that  it  stands  the  first  in  rank 
of  the  highly  carbonated  chalybeates,  and  con- 
tains such  an  abundance  of  carbonic  acid,  as  not 
only  to  hold  dissolved  a  number  of  carbonic  salt*. 
but  to  show  all  the  properties  of  this  acid  uncom- 
bincd,  and  in  its  most  active  form.  Tyrraont  water 
is  liken  ise.  a  strong  chalybeate,  with  regard  to 
the  proportion  of  iron ;  and  it  is  besides  a  very  liarJ. 
water,  containing  much  selenite  and  earthy  car- 
bonates. The  diseases  to  which  this  mineral 
water  may  be  advantageously  applied,  are  the 
same  as  those  for  which  the  Spa,  and  others  of 
the  acidulated  chalybeates,  are  resorted  to,  that 
is,  in  all  cases  of  debility  that  require  an  active 
tonic  that  is  not  permanently  heating  ;  as  varum.- 
disorders  in  the  alum  ntary  canal,  especially  bilious 
vomiting  and  diarrheca,  and  complaints  that  origi- 
nate from  obstructed  menstruation.  At  Pyrmont, 
the  company  generally  drink  this  water  by  glass- 
fuls,  in  a  morning,  to  the  quantity  of  two,  three,  or 
more  English  pints.  Its  common  operation  is  by 
urine  ;  but,  if  taken  copiously,  it  generally  proves 
laxative  ;  and  when  it  has  not  this  effect,  and  that 
effect  is  wanted,  they  commonly  mix,  with  the 
first  glass  drank  in  the  morning,  from  one  to  five 
or  six  drachms  of  some  purging  salts. 

PYROACETIC  ACID.  (Acidum  pycitri- 
cum  :  so  called  because  it  is  obtained  by  the  ac- 
tion of  fire  on  the  acetic  acid.)  Pyroacetic  spirit. 
Obtained  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  the 
acetates,  from  which  a  modified  vinegar  escapes, 
called  pyroacetic  or  spirit. 

PYROCITRIC  ACID.  Acidum  pyroalicum. 
A  new  acid  obtained  by  distilling  citric  acid. 

"When  citric  acid  is  put  to  distil  in  a  retort, 
it  begins  at  first  by  melting  ;  the  water  of  crys- 
tallisation separates  almost  entirely  from  it  by  ;. 
continuance  of  the  fusion  ;  then  it  assumes  a  yel- 
lowish tint,  which  gradually  deepens.  At  the 
same  time  there  is  disengaged  a  white  vapour 
which  goes  over,  to  be  condensed  in  the  receiver. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  calcination  a  brownish 
vapour  is  seen  to  form,  and  there  remains  in  the 
bottom  of  the  retort  a  light  very  brilliant  char- 
coal. 

Thf  product  contained  in  the  receiver  consisf- 
of  two  different  liquids.  One  of  an  amber-yellow 
colour,  and  an  oily  aspect,  occupies  the  lower 
part ;  another,  colourless  and  liquid  like  water, 
of  a  very  decided  acid  taste,  floats  above.  After 
separating  them  from  one  another,  we  perceive 
that  the  first  has  a  very  strong  bituminous  odour, 
and  an  acid  and  acrid  taste  ;  that  it  reddens  pow- 
erfully the  tincture  of  litmus,  but  that  it  may  be 
deprived  almost  entirely  of  that  acidity  by  agita- 
tion with  water,  in  which  it  divides  itself  into 
globules,  which  sonn  tall  to  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel,  and  are  not  long  in  uniting  into  one  mass, 
in  th<-  manner  of  oils  heavier  than  water. 

In  this  state  it  possesses  some  of  the  properties 
of  these  substances  ;  it  is  soluble  in  alkohol, 
a:ther,  and  the  caustic  alkalies.  However,  it  does 
not  long  continue  thus  ;  it  becomes  acid, 
sometimes  even  it  is  observed  to  deposite  at  the  end 
of  some  days,  white  crystals,  which  have  a  ven 
strong  acidity  ;  if  we  then  agitate  it  anew  with 
water,  it  dissolves  in  a  ^reat  measure,  and  aban- 
dons a  yellow  or  brownish  pitchy  matter,  of  a 
very  obvious  empyreumatic  smell,  and  which  has 
much  analogy  with  the  oil  obtained  in  the  distil- 
lation of  other  vegetable  matters.  The  same  ef- 
fect takes  place  when  we  keep  it  under  water ; 
it  diminishes  gradually  in  volume,  the  water  ac- 
quires a  sour  taste,  and  a  thick  oil  remains 
bottom  of  the  vessel. 
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i'uis  liquid  may  be  regarded  ajs  a  combination 

of  little  permanence  indeed)  of  the  peculiar  acid 
with  the  oil  formed  in  similar  circumstances. 

As  to  the  liquid  and  colourless  portion  which 
floated  over  this  oil,  it  was  ascertained  to  contain 
iio  citric  acid  carried  over,  nor  acetic  acid  ;  first, 
because  on  saturating  it  with  carbonate  of  lime,  a 
soluble  calcareous  salt  was  obtained  ,  and, 
secondly,  because  this  salt,  treated  with  sulphuric 
acid,  evolved  no  odour  oi  acetic  acid. 

From  this  calcareous  salt  the  lime  was  sepa- 
rated by  oxalic  acid  ;  or  the  salt  itself  was  decom- 
posed with  acetate  of  lead,  and  the  precipitate 
treated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Bj  these 
two  processes',  this  new  acid  was  separated  m  a 
state  of  purity. 

Properties  of  the  pyrocitric  acid. — This  acid 
is  white,  inodorous,  ot  a  strongly  acid  taste.  It 
is  difficult  to  make  it  crystallise  in  a  regular  man- 
ner, but  it  is  usually  presented  in  a  white  mass, 
formed  by  the  interlacement  of  very  fine  small 
needles.  Pr<>j<  cted  on  a  hot  body  it  melts,  is  con- 
verted into  white  very  pungent  vapours,  and  leaves 
fome  traces  of  carbon.  \\  hen  heated  in  a  retort, 
it  affords  an  oily-looking  acid,  and  yellowish  li- 
quid, and  is  partially  decomposed.  It  is  very 
soluble  in  water  and  in  alkohol  ;  water  at  the 
temperature  of  10'-'  C.  (60°  F.)  dissolves  one- 
third  ol  its  weight.  The  watery  solution  has  a 
strongly  acid  taste,  it  does  not  precipitate  lime  or 
barytes  water,  nor  the  greater  part  of  metallic 
solutions,  with  the  exception  of  acetate  of  lead 
and  protonitrate  of  mercury.  With  the  oxides  it 
forms  salts  possessing  properties  different  from 
the  citrates. 

The  pyrocitrate  of  potaqsa  crystallises  in 
small  needles,  which  are  white,  and  unalterable 
in  the  air.  It  dissolves  in  about  4  parts  of  water. 
Its  solution  gives  no  precipitate  with  the  nitrate 
of  silver,  or  of  barytes  ;  whilst  that  of  the  citrate 
of  barytes  forms  precipitates  with  these  salts. 

TJie  pyrocitrate  of  time  directly  formed,  ex- 
hibits a  white  crystalline  mass,  composed  of  nee- 
dles, opposed  to  each  other,  in  a  ramification 
form.  This  salt  has  a  sharp  taste.  It  dissolves 
in  25  parts  of  water  at  50°  Fahr. 

The  solution  of  the  pyrocitric  acid  saturated 
with  barytes  water,  lets  fall,  at  the  end  of  some 
hours,  a  very  white  crystalline  powder,  which  is 
pyrocitrate  of  barytes.  This  salt  is  soluble  in 
ioO  parts  of  cold  water,  and  in  50  of  boiling  water. 

The  pyrocitrate  of  lead  is  easily  obtained  by 
pouring  pyrocitrate  of  potassa  into  a  solution  of 
acetate  of  lead.  The  pyrocitrate  of  lead  presents 
itself  under  the  form  of  a  white  gelatinous  scmi- 
transpareut  mass, which  becomes  dry  in  the  air." 

PYROGOM.     A  variety  of  diopside. 

PYROLA.  (From  pyrus,  a  pear :  so  named 
because  its  leaves  resemble  those  <.t  the  pear-tree.) 
1.  The  name  of  a  genus  oi  plants  in  the  Linnsan 
system.  Class,  Decandria ;  Order,  Monogy- 
?ua. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  winter- 
green.     See  Pyrola  rotundifolia. 

Ptrola  rotundifolia.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  round-leaved  wintergreen.  This  ele- 
gant little  plant,  common  in  our  woods,  is  no\r 
Forgotten  in  the  practice  of  medicine.  It  possesses 
gently  adstringent  qualities,  and  has  a  somewhat 
bitter  taste. 

PY  KOLIGiNEOUS  ACID.  Acidum  pyrolig- 
vosum ;  so  called  because  it  is  procured  by  distil- 
ling wood.)  "  In  the  destructive  distillation  of 
any  kind  of  wood,  an  acid  is  obtained,  which  was 
formerly  called  acid  spirit  of  ivood,  and  since, 
nvroligneous  arid.      Fourcwy    and   Vauquelin 
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'1  that  this  acid  was  merely  the  acetic, 
laminated  with  empyreumatic  oil  and  bitumen. 
See  Acetic  acid. 

Under  acetic  acid  will  be  found  a  full  account 
of  the  production  and  purification  of  pyroligne- 
ous  acid.  Monge  discovered,  about  two  years 
ago,  that  this  acid  has  the  property  of  preventing 
the  decomposition  of  animal  substances.  Mr. 
\\  illiam  Dinsdale,  of  Field  Cottage,  Colchester, 
three  years  prior  to  the  date  of  Monge's  discove- 
ry, .ii !  propose  to  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty,  to  apply  a  pyroligueous  acid,  pre- 
pared out  of  the  contact  of  iron  vessels,  which 
blacken  it,)  to  the  purpose  of  preserving  animal 
food,  wherever  their  ships  might  go.  '  As  this  ap- 
plication may  in  many  cases  afford  valuable  anti- 
scorbutic articles  of  food,  and  thence  be  eminent- 
ly conducive  to  the  health  of  seamen,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  their  Lordships'  will,  ere  lor?,  carry 
into  effect  Mr.  Dins  iaie's  ingenious  plan,  as  far  as 
shall  be  deemed  necessary.  It  is  sufficient  to 
plunge  meat  tor  a  few  moments  into  this  acid  even 
slightly  empyreumatic,  to  preserve  it  as  long  a* 
you  please.  'Putrefaction,'  it  is  said  'not  only- 
stops,  but  retrogrades.'  To  the  empyreumalio 
oil  a  part  of  this  effect  has  been  ascribed  ;  and 
hence  has  been  accounted  for,  the  agency  of 
smoke  in  the  preservation  of  tongues,  haras,  her- 
rings, &c.  Dr.  Jorg  of  Leipsic  has  entirely  re- 
covered several  anatomical  preparations  from  in- 
cipient corruption  by  pouring  this  acid  over  them. 
With  the  empyreumatic  oil  or  tar  he  has  smeared 
pieces  of  flesh  already  advanced  in  decay,  and 
notwithstanding  that  the  weather  was  hot,  they 
soon  became  dry  and  sound.  To  the  above  state- 
ments Mr.  Ramsay  of  Glasgow,  an  eminent  manu- 
facturer of  pyrolignecus  acid,  and  well  known  for 
the  purity  of  his  vinegar  from  wood, ""has  recently 
added  the  following  facts  in  the  5th  number  of  the 
Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal.  If  fish  be  siru- 
[)\y  dipped  in  redistilled  pyroligneous  acid,  of  the 
specific  gravity  1.012,  and  afterwards  dried  in  tin 
shade,  they  preserve  perfectly  well.  On  boiling 
herrings  treated  in  this  manner,  they  were  very 
agreeable  to  the  taste,  and  had  nothing  of  the  dis- 
agreeable empyreuma  which  those  of  his  earlier 
experiments  had,  which  were  steeped  for  three 
hours  in  the  acid.  A  number  of 'very  fine  had- 
docks were  cleaned,  split,  and  slightly  sprinkled 
with  salt  for  six  hums.  After  being  drained,  they 
were  dipped  for  about  three  seconds  in  pyrolig- 
neous acid,  then  hung  up  in  the  shade  for  six  days. 
On  being  broiled,  the  fish  were  of  an  uncommon- 
ly fine  flavour,  and  delicately  white.  Reef  treat- 
ed in  the  same  way  had  the  same  flavour  as  Hnm- 
burgh  beef,  and  kept  as  well.  Mr:  Ramsay  has 
since  found,  that  his  perfectly  purified  vinegar, 
specific  gravity  1.034,  being  applied  by  a  cloth 
or  sponge  to  the  surface  of  fresh  meat,  makes  it 
keep  sweet  and  sound  for  several  days  longer  in 
summer  than  it  otherwise  would.  Immersion  for 
a  minute  in  his  purified  common  vinegar,  specific 
gravity  1.009,  protects  beef  and  fish  from  all  taint 
in  summer,  provided  they  be  hung  up  and  dried  in 
the  shade.  When,  by  frequent  use,  the  pyrolig- 
neous acid  has  become  impure,  it  may  be  clan-  • 
fied  by  beating  up  twenty  gallons  of  it  with  a 
dozen  of  eggs  in  the  Ufual  manner,  and  heating  the 
mixture  in  an  iron  boiler.  Before  boding,  the  eggs 
coagulate,  and  bring  the  impurities  to  the  surface 
of  the  boiler,  which  are  of  course  to  be  carefully 
skimmed  off.  The  acid  must  be  immediately 
withdrawn  from  the  boiler,  as  it  acts  on  iron." 

PYROLITHIC  ACID.  "  When  uric  acid 
concretions  are  distilled  in  a  retort,  silvery  white 
plates  sublime.  These  are  pyrolithate  of  ammo 
'  SOI 
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ma.  When  their  solution  is  poured  into  that  of 
-ubacetate  of  lead,  a  pyrolithate  of  lead  falls, 
which,  after  proper  washing,  is  to  be  shaken  with 
■water,  and  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen gas.  The  supernatant  liquid  is  now  a  solu- 
tion ol  pyrolithic  acid,  which  yields  small  acicu- 
"iar  crystals  by  evaporation.  By  heat,  these  melt 
and  sublime  in  white  needles.  They  are  soluble 
in  four  parts  of  cold  water,  and  the  solution  red- 
dens vegetable  blues.  Boiling  alkohol  dissolves 
the  acid,  but  on  cooling  if  deposites  it,  in  small 
•white  grains.  Nitric  acid  dissolves  «  ithout  chang- 
ing it.  Hence,  pyrolithic  is  a  different  acid  from 
the  lithic,  which,  by  nitric  acid,  is  convertible 
into  purpurate  of  ammonia.  The  pyrolithate  of 
lime  crystallises  in  stalactites,  w  hich  have  a  bitter 
and  slightly  acrid  taste.  It  consists  of  91.4  acid 
•r  8.6  lime.  Pyrolithate  of  barytes  is  a  nearly  in- 
soluble powder.  The  salts  ofpotassa  soda,  and  am- 
monia, are  soluble,  and  the  former  two  crystallis- 
able.  At  a  red  heat,  and  by  passing  it  over  ignited 
oxide  of  copper,  it  is  decomposed,  into  oxygen 
44.32,  carbon  28.29,  azote  16.84  hydrogen   10." 

PYROMALIC  ACID.  "  When  malic  or  sor- 
bic  acid,  for  they  are  the  same,  is  distilled  in  a 
retort,  an  acid  sublimate,  in  white  needles,  ap- 
pears in  the  neck  of  the  retort,  and  an  acid  liquid 
distils  into  the  receiver.  This  liquid,  by  evapo- 
ration, affords  crystals,  constituting  a  peculiar 
acid,  to  which  the  above  name  has  been  given. 

They  are  permanent  in  the  air,  melt  at  118° 
Fahr.,  and  on  cooling,  form  a  pearl-coloured 
mass  of  diverging  needles.  When  thrown  on  red- 
hot  coals,  they  completely  evaporate  in  an  acrid, 
cough-exciting  smoke.  Exposed  to  a  strong  heat 
in  a  retort,  they  are  partly  sublimed  in  needles, 
and  are  partly  decomposed.  They  are  very  .solu- 
ble in  strong  alkohol,  and  in  double  their  weight 
of  water,  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  The  so- 
lution reddens  vegetable  blues,  and  yields  white 
flocculent  precipitates  with  acetate  of  lead  and 
nitrate  of  mercury  :  but  produces  no  precipitate 
with  lime  water.  By  mixing  it  with  barytes  wa- 
ter, a  white  powder  falls,  which  is  redissolved  by 
dilution  with  water,  after  which,  by  gentle 
evaporation,  the  pyromalate  of  barytes  may  be 
obtained  in  silvery  plates.  These  consist  of  100 
acid,  and  185.142  barytes,  or  in  prime  equivalents, 
of  5.25 -!-9.75." 

PYROMUCIC  ACID.  (Ac.idum  pyromuci- 
eum  :  because  it  was  obtained  from  fhe  distilla- 
tion of  gum.)  Pyromucous  acid.  "This  acid, 
discovered  in  1818,  by  Iiouton  Labillardicre,  is 
one  of  the  products  of  the  distillation  of  mucic 
acid.  When  we  wish  to  procure  it,  the  operation 
must  be  performed  in  a  glass  retort  furnished 
with  a  receiver.  The  acid  is  formed  in  the  brown 
liquid,  which  is  produced  along  with  it,  and  which 
contains  water,  acetic  acid,  and  empyreumatic 
oil  ;  a  very  small  quantity  of  the  pyromncic  acid 
remaining  attached  to  the  vault  of  the  retort, 
under  the  form  of  crystals.  These  crystals  being 
coloured,  are  added  to  the  brown  liquor,  which 
is  then  diluted  with  three  or  four  times  its  quan- 
tity of  water,  in  order  to  throw  down  a  certain 
•  portion  of  oil.  The  whole  is  next  filtered,  and 
evaporated  to  a  suitable  degree.  A  great  deal  of 
acetic  acid  is  volatilised,  and  then  the  n<  w  acid 
crystallises.  On  decanting  the  mother  waters, 
and  concentrating  them  farther,  they  yield  crys- 
tals anew  ;  but  as  these  are  sm  11  and  yellowish, 
it  is  necessary  to  make  them  undergo  a  second 
distillation  to*  render  them  susceptible  ol  being 
perfectly  purified  by  crystalliuation;  loO  parts 
of  mucic  acid  furnish  about  60  ol  brown  liquor, 
from  which  we  can  obtain  8  to  10  of  pure  pyro- 
tmicic  acid. 
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This  aeid  is  white,  inodorous,  of  a  strongly  aejd 
taste,  and  a  decided  action  on  litmus.  Exposed 
to  heat  in  a  retort  it  melts  at  the  tempeiatnre  of 
266°  F.,  then  volatibses,  and  condenses  into  a 
liquid,  which  passes  on  cooling  into  a  crystalline 
mass,  covered  with  very  fine  needles.  It  leave! 
very  slight  traces  of  residuum  in  the  bottom  of 
the  retort. 

On  burning  coals,  it  instantly  diffuses  white, 
pungent  vapours.  Air  has  no  action  on  it.  Wa- 
ter at  60Q  dissolves  one  twenty-eighth  of  its 
weight.  Boiling  water  dissolves  it  much  more 
abundantly,  and  on  cooling  abandons  a  portion  of 
it,  in  small  elongated  plates,  which  cross  in  every 
direction." 
Pyro-mucous  acid.  See  Pyromucic  acid. 
PYROPE.  A  subspecies  of  dodecahedral 
garnet,  o(  a  dark  blood-red  colour.  It  comes 
from  Saxony,  and  is  highly  esteemed  as  a  gem. 

PYROMETER.  (From  avp,  fire,  and  perpov, 
measure.)  To  measure  those  higher  degrees  of 
heat  to  which  the  thermometer  cannot  he  applied, 
there  have  been  other  instruments  invented  by 
different  philosophers:  these  are  called  pyrometers. 
The  most  celebrated  instrument  of  this  kind,  and 
which  has  been  adopted  into  general  use,  is  that 
invented  by  the  late  ingenious  Mr.  Wedgwood. 
This  instrument  is  also  sufficiently  simple.  It 
consists  of  two  pieces  of  brass  fixed  on  a  plate,  so 
as  to  be  6-10ths  of  an  inch  asunder  at  one  end, 
and  L!-lCtbs  at  the  other;  a  scale  is  marked  upon 
them,  which  is  divided  into  240  equal  parts,  each 
I- 10th  of  an  inch  ;  and  with  this  his  gauge,  are 
furnished  a  sufficient  number  of  pieces  of  baked 
clay,  which  must  have  been  prepared  in  a  red 
heat,  and  must  be  of  given  dimensions.  These 
pieces  of'clay,  thus  prepared,  are  first  to  be  ap- 
plied cold,  to  the  rule  of  the  gauge,  that  there 
may  no  mistake  take  place  in  regard  to  their  di-  . 
meneions.  Then  any  one  of  them  is  to  be  exposed 
,  to  the  heat  which  is  to  be  measured,  till  it  shall 
have  been  completely  penetrated  by  it.  It  is 
then  removed  and  applied  to  the  gauge,  "i  he 
difference  between  its  former  and  its  present  di- 
mensions, Will  show  how  much  it  has  shrunk  ; 
and  will  consequently  indicate  to  what  degree 
the  intensity  of  the  heat  to  which  it  was  exposed 
amounted. 

High  temperatures  can  thus  be  ascertained  wkli 
accuracy.  Each  degree  of  Wedgwood's  pyro- 
meter is  equal  to  130°  of  Fahrenheit's. 

PYROPHORUS.  An  artificial  product,  which 
takes  fire  or  becomes  ignited,  on  exposure  to  the 
air.  It  is  prepared  fr»m  alum  by  calcination, 
with  the  addition  of  various  inflammable  bodies. 
PYROPHYSALITE.  See  Physulite. 
PYKO'SIS.  (From zvpoto,  to  burn.)  Pyrosis 
Suecica,  ot  Sauvages.  Cardialgia  sputatoria, 
of  Linnxus.  A  disease  called  in  Scotland  the 
water-brash  ;  in  England,  black-water.  A  genus 
of  disease  in  the  class  Neuroses,  and  order 
Spasmi,  >f  Cullen  ;  known  by  a  burning  pain 
in  the  stomach,  attended  with  copious  eructation, 
generally  of  a  watery  insipid  fluid. 

PYROSMALITE.  A  liver-coloured  mineral, 
which  comes  from  Wermeland. 

PYHOTARTARIC  ACID.  (Acidum  pyro- 
tartaricum  :  so  called  because  obtained  by  the 
destructive  distillation  of  tartaric  acid.)  "Into 
a  coated  glass  re  tort  introduce  tartar,  or  rather 
tartaric  acid,  till  it  is  halt  full,  and  fit  to  it  a 
tubulated  receiver.  Apply  heat,  which  is  to  be 
gradually  raised  to  redin  ss.  Pyrotartaric  acid  of 
a  brown  colour,  from  impurity,  is  found  in  the  li- 
quid products.  We  must  filter  these  through  pa- 
per previously  wetted,  to  separate  the  oily  matter. 
Saturate  the   liquid  with  carbonate  of  pot 
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urate  to  tiryness  ;  redissolve,  and  filter 
through  clean  moistened  paper.  By  repeating 
this  process  of  evaporation,  solution,  and  filtra- 
tion, several  tiroes,  we  succeed  in  separating  all 
the  oil.  The  dry  salt  is  then  to  be  treated  in  a 
glass  retort,  at  a  moderate  heat,  with  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid.  There  passes  over  into  the  receiver, 
first  of  all,  a  liquor  containing  evidently  acetic 
acid  ;  but  towards  the  end  of  the  distillation, 
there  is  condensed  in  the  vault  of  the  retort,  a 
white  and  foliated  sublimate,  which  is  the  pyro- 
tartaric  acid,  pcrlectly  pure. 

It  has  a  very  sour  taste,  and  reddens  powerfully 
the  tincture  of  turnsole.  Heated  in  an  open  ves- 
sel, the  acid  rises  in  a  white  smoke,  without  leav- 
ing the  charcoaly  residuum  which  is  left  in  a  re- 
tort. It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  from  which  it 
is  separated  in  crystals  by  spontaneous  evapora- 
tion. The  bases  combine  with  it,  forming  pyro- 
tartarates,  of  which  those  of  potassa,  soda,  am- 
monia, barytes,  strontites,  and  lime,  are  very 
soluble.  That  of  potassa.  is  deliquescent,  soluble 
in  alkohol,  capable  of  crystallising  in  plates,  like 
the  acetate  of  potassa.  This  pyrotartarate  pre- 
cipitates both  acetate  of  lead  and  nitrate  of  mer- 
cury, whilst  the  acid  itself  precipitates  only  the 
latter.  Rose  is  the  discoverer  of  this  acid,  which 
was  formerly  confounded  with  the  acetic." 

Pyro-tartarous  acid.  Sec  Pyro-tartaric 
acid. 

Pf  rote'ciinia.  (From  Bvfi,  fire,  and  rtyvri, 
an  art.)  Chemistry,  or  that  art  by  which  the 
properties  of  bodies  are  examined  by  fire. 

Pyro'tica.  (From  avpota,  to  burn.)  Caus- 
tics. 

PYROXENE.     See  Augitv. 

PY'RUS.     The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  m  the 
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Lannaean  system..  Class,  Icosandna ;  Order, 
Pentagynia. 

Ptrus  communis.  The  pear-tree.  Thefruit 
is  analagous  to  that  of  the  apple,  hut  more  deli- 
cately flavoured.  Its  juice,  when  fermented, 
forms  perry. 

Pfrus  cydonia.  The  systematic  ninac  of  the 
quince-tree.  The-  fruit  is  termed  Cydonium 
malum,  or  quince.  The  tree  which  affords  this 
fruit  is  the  Pyrus—foliis  integerrimi.i,  floribus 
Holitariis,  of  Linmeus.  Quince  seeds  are  direct- 
ed by.  the  London- College  to  be  made  into  a  de- 
coction, which  is  recommended  in  aphthous  af- 
fections, and  excoriations  of  the  mouth  and 
fauces. 

Ptrus  malus.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
apple-tree.  The  common  crab-tree  is  the  parent 
of  all  the  vast  variety  of  apples  at  present  culti- 
vated. Apples,  in  general,  when  ripe,  afford  a 
plea-ant  and  easily  digestible  fruit  for  the  table  ; 
but,  when  the  stomach  is  weak,  they  are  very  apt 
to  remain  unaltered  for  some  days,  and  to  produce 
dyspepsia.  Sour  fruits  arc  to  be  considered  as 
unwholesome,  except  when  boiled  or  baked,  and 
rendered  soft  and  mellow  with  the  addition  of 
sugar. 

Pyu'lcum.  (From  sruov,  pus,  and  eakw,  to 
draw.)  An  instrument  to  extract  the  pus  from 
the  cavity  of  any  sinuous  ulcer. 

Ptu'ria.     See  Pyoturiit. 

Pyxaca'ntha.  (From  ce£o{,  box,  and  annvda, 
a  thorn.)     The  barberry,  or  thorny  box-tree. 

PYXIS.  (Pyxis,  idts.  f.  ;  so  called  because 
it  was  made  with  the  -:i^o<r,  or  box-tree.)  Pro- 
perly a  bo\  ;  Imt,  from  its  resemblance,  the  cavity 
of  the  hip-bone,  or  acetabulum,  has  been  sometimes 
so  called. 
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V*»     P.  An  abbreviation  ol  quantum  placet, 
as  much  as  you  please. 

Q.  S.  The  contraction  for  quantum  sujftcit, 
a  sufficient  quantity. 

Q.  V.  An  abbreviation  of  quaitmn  vis,  as 
much  as  you  will. 

QUADRANGULUS.  Quadrangular.  Often 
used  to  express  form  of  muscles,  leaves,  &c. 
The  receptacle  of  the  Dor.itc.nia  houstonii,  and 
contraycrva,  is  quadrangulara. 

QUADRATUS.  (From  quadra,  square  :  so 
called  from  its  figure.)  See  Depressor  labii 
inferioris. 

Quadratus  Fr.nor.i-.  Tuber-ischio-tro- 
Chantetim,  ol  Dumas.  A  muscle  of  the  thigh, 
situated  on  the  Outside  of  the  pelvis.  It  is  a  flat, 
tliin,  and  fleshy  muscle,  but  not  of  the  shape  its 
name  would  seem  to  indicate.  It  is  situated  im- 
mediately below  the  gemini.  It  arises  tendinous 
and  fleshy  from  the  external  surface  and  lower 
edge  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  and  is  m- 
I  by  short  tendinous  fibres  into  a  ridge  which 
n  extending  from  the  basis  of  the  trochanter 
major  to  that  Ot  the  trochanter  minor.  Its  l 
to  bring  the  OS  fetnoris  outwards. 

Quadratus  gena.     See Platysma^nwndes. 

Quadratus  labii  inferioris.  See  Depres- 
sor  labii  inferioris. 

Quadratus   lumborum.      Quadratus,  aeu 
ofWinslow.  llio-fumbicostal, 


of  Dumas.  A  muscle  situated  within  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen.  This  is  a  small,  flat,  and  oblon« 
muscle,  that  has  gotten  the  name  of  quadratus, 
from  its  shape,  which  is  that  of  an  irregular 
square.  It  is  situated  laterally,  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  spine.  It  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy  from 
about  two  inches  from  the  posterior  part  of  the 
spine  of  the  ilium.  From  this  broad  origin  it  as- 
cends obliquely  inwards,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
transverse  processes  of  the  four  superior  lumbar 
vertebrae,  into  the  lower  i  dge  of  the  last  rib,  and, 
by  a  small  tendon,  that  passes  up  under  the  dia- 
tm  into  the  side  of  the  last  vertebra  of  the 
Back.  When  this  muscle  acts  singly,  it  draws  the 
loins  to  one  side  ;  when  both  muscles  act,  they 
serve  to  support  the  spine,  and  perhaps  to  bend  it 
forwards.  In  laborious  respiration,  the  quadratus 
lumborum  may  assist  in  pulling  down  the  ribs. 

QUARATUs"  MAXIM.  E  INFERIORIS.      See  Pla- 

tysma-myoides. 

Quadratus  radii.  See  Pronatorradu-quad- 
rutu^.  ,  . 

Quadriga.  (From  quatuor,  four,  and  jug  um, 
a  yoke.)  A  bandage  which  resembles  the  trap- 
pings of  a  four-horse  cart. 

QUARTA'N  A.  Febris  quart  ana.  A  fourth- 
day  a<me.  Of  this  species  of  ague,  as  well  as  the 
Other  kinds,  there  are  several  varieties  noticed 
by  authors.  The  most  frequent  of  these  arc,  1. 
'flu  double  quartan,  with  two  paroxysms,  oi 
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0tt  the  first  day,  none  on  the  second  and  third, 
and  two  again  on  the  fourth  day.  2.  ihe  doable 
quartan,  with  a  paroxysm  on  the  first  day,  another 
ou  the  second,  but  none  on  the  third.  3.  The  triple 
quartan,  with  three  paroxysms  every  fourth  day. 
4.  The  triple  quartans  with  a  slight  paroxysm  every 
day,  every  fourth  paroxysm  being  similar.  See 
also  Febris  intermittens. 

QUARTATION.  An  operation,  in  assaying, 
l»y  which  the  quantity  of  one  thing  is  made  equal 
to  a  fourth  part  ot  the  quantity  of  another  thing 

QUARTZ.  This  name  is  given  to  a  genus  of 
minerals  which  Jameson  divides  into  two  species, 
rhomboidal  quartz,  and  indivisible  quartz. 

The  rhomboidal  contains  14  subspecies,  1. 
Amethyst.  2.  Rock  crystal.  3.  Milk  quartz, 
which  is  of  a  rose  red,  and  milk  white  colour-. 
It  is  found  in  Bavaria.  4.  Cummon  quartz  ot 
many  colours,  and  is  one  of  the  most  abundant 
minerals  in  nature.  6.  Cat's  eye.  7.  Fibrous 
quartz  of  a  grayish  or  yellowish  white  colour, 
found  on  the  banks  of  the  Moldau,  in  Bohemia. 
8.  Iron  flint.  9.  Horustone.  10.  Flinty  slate.  11. 
Flint.  12.  Calcedony.  13.  Heliotrope.  14.  Jasper. 

The  indivisible  quartz  has  nine  subspecies.  1. 
Floatstone.  2.  Quartz  or  siliceous  sinter,  of  which 
there  are  three  kinds,  the  common,  opaline,  and 
pearly.  3.  Hyalite.  4.  Opal.  5.  Menilite.  6. 
Obsidian.  7.  Pitchstone.  8.  Pearlstone.  9. 
Pnmicestone. 

QUA'SSIA.  (From  a  slave  of  the  name  of 
Quassi,  who  first  uged  it  with  uncommon  success 
as  a  secret  remedy  in  the  malignant  endemic  fe- 
vers which  frequently  prevailed  at  Surinam.)  1. 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Liiuuean 
system.  Class,  Decandria ;  Order,  Monogynia. 
"  2.  The  pharmacopocial  name  of  the  bitter  quassi. 
See  Quassia  amara. 

Quassia  amara.  The  systematic  name  of 
ihe  bitter  quassia  tree.  The  root,  bark,  and  wood 
of  this  tree,  Quassia— Jiori bus  hermaphrodites, 
J'oliis  impuri-pinnatLs,foliulis  oppositis,  sessili- 
bus,  petiolo  arliculato  alato,  jloribus  racemosis, 
of  Linnaeus,  are  all  comprehended  in  the  catalogues 
of  the  Materia  Medica.  The  tree  is  a  native  of 
Ssouth  America,  particularly  of  Surinam,  and 
also  of  some  of  the  West  India  Elands. 

The  roots  are  perfectly  ligneous  ;  they  may  be 
medicinally  considered  in  the  same  fight  as  the 
wood,  which  is  now  most  generally  employed,  and 
seems  to  differ  from  the  bark  in  being  less  in- 
tensely bitter ;  the  latter  is  therefore  thought  to 
be  a  more  powerful  medicine.  Quassia  has  no 
sensible  odour  ;  its  taste  is  that  of  a  pure  btter, 
more  intense  and  durable  than  that  of  almost  any 
other  known  substance ;  it  imparts  its  virtues 
more  completely  to  watery  than  to  spirituous 
menstrua,  and  its  infusions  are  not  black- 
ened by  the  addition  of  sulphate  of  iron.  The 
watery  extract  is  from  a  sixth  to  a  ninth  of 
the  weight  of  the  wood,  the  spirituous  about  a 
twenty- fourth.  Quassia,  as  beiore  observed,  de- 
rived its  name  from  a  negro  named  Quassi,  who 
employed  it  with  uncommon  success  as  a  secret 
remedy  in  the  malignant  endemic  fevers,  which 
frequently  prevailed  at  Surinam.  In  consequence 
of  a  valuable  consideration,  this  secret  was  dis- 
closed to  Daniel  Rolandar,  a  Swede,  who  brought 
specimens  of  the  quassia  wood  to  Stockholm,  in 
the  year  1756  ;  and,  since  then,  the  <  fleets  of  this 
drug  have  been  generally  tried  jn  Europe,  and 
numerous  testimonies  of  its  efficacy  published  by 
many  respectable  authors.  Various  experiments 
with  quassia  have  likewise  been  made,  with  a 
view  to  ascertain  its  antiseptic  powers ;  from 
whieMt  appears  to  have  considerable  influence  in 
retarding  the  tendency  to  putrefaction  :  and  this, 
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Proles  -,c.i -Murray  thinks,  cannot  be  attributed 
to  its  sensible  qualities,  as  it  possesses  no  adstrin- 
gency  whatever  ;  nor  can  it  depend  upon  its  bit- 
terness, as  gentian  is  much  bitterer,  yet  less  anti- 
septic. The  medicinal  virtues  ascribed  to  quassia 
are  those  of  a  tonic,  stomachic,  antiseptic,  and  fe- 
brifuge. It  has  been  found  very  effectual  in  re- 
storing digestion,  expelling  flatulencies,  and  re- 
moving habitual  costiveness,  produced  from  debil- 
iiy  of  the  intestines,  and  common  to  a  sedentary 
life.  Dr.  Lettsom,  whose  extensive  practice 
gave  him  an  opportunity  of  trying  the  effects  of 
quassia  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  says,  "  In  de- 
bility, succeeding  febrile  diseases,  the  Peruvian 
bark  is  most  generally  more  tonic  and  salutary 
than  any  other  vegetable  hitherto  known  ;  but  iu 
hysterical  atony,  to  which  the  female  sex  is  so 
prone,  the  quassia  affords  more  vigour  and  relief 
to  the  system  than  the  other,  especially  when 
united  with  the  vitriolum  album,  and  still  more 
with  the  aid  of  some  absorbent."  In  dyspepsia, 
arising  from  hard  drinking,  and  also  in  diarrhoeas, 
the.  doctor  exhibited  the  quassia  with  great  success. 
But,  with  respect  to  the  tonic  and  febrifuge  quali- 
ties of  quassia,  he  says,  "  I  by  no  means  subscribe 
to  the  Linnxan  opinion,  where  the  author  de- 
clares, '  me  quidem  judice  chinchinam  longe  su- 
perat."  It  is  very  well  known,  that  there  arc 
certain  peculiarities  of  the  air,  and  idiosyncrasies 
of  constitution,  unfavourable  to  the  exhibition  of 
Peruvian  bark,  even  in  the  most  clear  intermis- 
sions of  fever  ;  and  writers  have  repeatedly  no- 
ticed it.  But  this  is  comparatively  rare.  About 
midsummer,  1785,  Dr.  L.  met  with  several  in- 
stances of  low  remittent  and  nervous  fevers, 
wherein  the  bark  uniformly  aggravated  the  symp- 
toms, though  given  in  intermissions  the  most  fa- 
vourable to  its  success,  and  wherein  quassia,  or 
snakeroot,  was  successfully  substituted.  In  such 
cases,  he  mostly  observed,  that  there  was  great 
congestion  in  the  hepatic  system,  and  the  debility 
at  the  same  time  discouraged  copious  evacuations. 
And  in  many  fevers,  without  evident  remissions 
to  warrant  the  use  of  the  bark,  whilst  at  ;he  time 
increasing  debility  began  to  threaten  the  life  of 
the  patient,  the  Doctor  found  that  quassia,  or 
snake  root,  singly  or  combined,  upheld  the  vital 
powers,  and  prbmoted  a  critical  intermission  of 
fever,  by  which  an  opportunity  was  afforded  for 
the  bark  to  effect  a  cure.  It  may  be  given  in  in- 
fusion, or  fh  pills  made  from  the  watery  extract ; 
the  former  is  generally  preferred,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  three  or  four  scruples  of  the  wood  to  twelve 
ounces  of  water. 

Quassia  simarouba.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  simarouba  quassia.  Simarouba ;  Simu- 
raba;  Euoi.ymus ;  Quassia— fioribus  monoids, 
foliis  abrupt'!  pinnatis,  foliolis  alternis  subpe- 
tiolatis  petiolo  nudo,  jloribus  paniculatis,  of 
Linnaeus.  The  bark  of  this  tree,  which  is  met 
with  in  the  shops,  is  obtained  from  the  roots ; 
and,  according  to  Dr.  Wright  of  Jamaica,  it  is 
rough,  scaly,  and  warted  ;  the  inside,  when  fresh, 
is  a  full  yellow,  but  when  dried  paler  :  it  has  but 
little  smell ;  the  taste  is  bitter,  but  not  disagreea- 
ble. It  is  esteemed,  in  the  West  Indies,  in  dy- 
senteries and  other  fluxes,  as  restoring  tone  to  the 
intestines,  allaying  their  spasmodic  motions,  pro- 
moting the  secretions  by  urine  and  perspiration, 
and  removing  lowness  of  spirits  attending  those 
diseases.  It  is  said  also  that  it  soon  disposes  the 
patient  to  sleep  ;  takes  off  the  gripes  and  tenes- 
mus, and  changes  the  stools  to  their  natural  colour 
and  consistence. 

Qua'trio.  (From  quatuor,  four :  so  called 
because  it  has  four  sides.)     The  astragalus. 

Queen  of  tht  meadow.    Sc  .uric 
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:.tERA.    See  Epialu8. 

Que'rcula.  (Quercula;  diminutive  oi'  quer- 
ela the  oak  :  so  called  because  it  has  leaves  like 
the  oak. )  An  antiquated  name  of  the  germander. 
See  Teucrium  chamtedrys. 

QUE'RCUS.  (From  quero,  to  enquire;  be- 
cause divinations  were  formerly  given  from  oaks 
by  the  Druids. )     The  oak. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
nzan  system.  Class,  Monabcia;  Order,  Poly- 
andria. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  oak.  See 
Quercus  robur. 

Quercus  cerris.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  tree  which  affords  the  Nux  galla.  Galla 
maxima  orbiculata.  The  gall-nut.  By  tins 
name  is  usually  denoted  any  protuberance,  tuber- 
cle, or  tumour,  produced  by  the  puncture  of  in- 
sects on  plants  and  trees  of  different  kinds. 
These  galls  are  of  various  forms  and  sizes,  and 
no  less  different  with  regard  to  their  internal 
Structure.  Some  have  only  one  cavity,  and 
others  a  number  of  small  cells,  communicating 
with  each  other.  Some  of  them  are  as  hard  as 
the  wood  of  the  tree  they  grow  on,  whilst 
others  are  soft  and  spongy  ;  the  first  being  termed 
gall-nuts,  and  the  latter  berry-galls,  or  apple-galls. 

The  gall  used  in  medicine  is  thus  produced  : — 
the  cynips  quercus  folii,  an  insect  of  the  fly-kind, 
depositcs  its  eggs  in  the  leaves  and  other  tender 
parts  of  the  tree.  Around  each  puncture  an  ex- 
crescence is  presently  formed,  within  which  the  egg 
is  hatched,  and  the  worm  passes  through  all  the 
stages  of  its  metamorphosis,  until  it  becomes  a 
perfect  insect,  when  it  eats  its  way  out  of  its  pri- 
son. The  best  oak-galls  are  heavy,  knotted,  and 
of  a  bluish  colour,  and  are  obtained  from  Aleppo. 
They  arc  nearly  entirely  soluble  in  water,  with 
the  assistance  of  heat,  h  rom  500  grains  of  Alep- 
po galls,  Sir  Humphry  Davy  obtained  by  infusion 
185  grains  of  solid  matter,  which  on  analysis  ap- 
peared to  consist  of  tannin  130 ;  mucilage,  and 
matter  rendered  insoluble  by  evaporation,  12 ; 
gallic  acid  with  a  little  extractive  matter,  31  ; 
the  remainder,  calcareous  earth,  and  saline  mat- 
ter, 12.  Another  sort  comes  from  the  south  of 
Europe,  of  a  light  brownish  or  whitish  colour, 
smooth,  round,  easily  broken,  less  compact,  and 
of  a  much  larger  size.  The  two  sorts  differ  only 
in  size  and  strength,  two  of  the  blue  galls  being 
supposed  equivalent  in  this  respect  toArcc  of  the 
others. 

Oak-galls  arc  supposed  to  be  the  strongest  ad- 
stringent  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Both  water 
and  spirit  take  up  nearly  all  their  virtue,  though 
Ihe  spirituous  extract  is  the  strongest  preparation. 
The  powder  is,  however,  the  best  form  ;  and  the 
dose  is  from  a  few  grains  to  half  a  drachm. 

They  are  not  much  used  in  medicine,  though 
they  are  said  to  be  beneficial  in  intermittents.  Dr. 
Cuilen  has  cured  agues,  by  giving  half  a  drachm 
of  the  powder  of  galls  every  two  or  three  hours 
during  the  intermission  ;  and  by  it  alone,  or  joined 
with  camomile  flowers,  has  prevented  the  return 
of  the  paroxysms.  But  the  Doctor  states  the 
amount  of  his  results  only  to  be  this:  that,  "in  many 
.  the  galls  cured  the  intermittents  :  but  that 
it  (ailed  also  in  many  cases  in  which  the  Peruvian 
bark  afterwards  proved  successful."  A  fomenta- 
tion, made  by  macerating  half  an  ounce  of  bruised 
in  a  <[uurt  of  boiling  water  lor  an  hour,  has 
been  found  useful  lor  the  piles,  the  prolapsus  ani, 
and  the  lluor  albns,  applied  cold.  An  injection, 
limply  adstringent,  is  made  by  diluting  this  fo- 
mentation, and  used  in  gleets  and  leucbrrhoea.  The 
camphorated  ointment  of  galls  has  been  found 
ible  i'i  piles,  aft  er  the  use  of  leeches; 
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and  is  made  by  incorporating  half  a  drachm  oi 
camphor  with  one  ounce  of  hog's  lard,  and  adding 
two  drachms  of  galls  in  very  fine  powder.  In 
fact,  galls  may  be.  employed  for  the  same  pur- 
posts  as  oak-bark,  and  are  used  under  the  same 
forms. 

Querctts  esculus.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  Italian  oak,  whose  acorns  are,  in  times  of 
scarcity,  said  to  afford  a  meal  of  which  bread  is 
made. 

Quercus  marina.     See  Fucus  vesiculosus. 

Quercus  phellos.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  willow-leaved  oak,  the  acorns  of  which  are 
much  sweeter  than  cnesnuts,  and  much  eaten  by 
the  Indians.  They  afford,  by  expression,  an  oil 
little  inferior  to  oil  of  almoi>ds. 

Quercus  robur.  The  oak-tree.  Balanos. 
Quercus— folii.i  oblongis,  glabris  sinualis,  lobis 
rotundis,  glandibus  oblongis,  ot  Linnneus.  This 
valuable  tree  is  indigenous  to  Britain.  Its  ad- 
stringent effects  were  sufficiently  known  to  the 
ancients,  but  it  is  the  bark  whichis  now  directed 
for  medicinal  use  by  our  pharmacopoeias.  Oak- 
bark  manifest?  to  the  taste  a  strong  adstringency, 
accompanied  with  a  -moderate  oilterness.  Like 
other  adstringents,  it  bus  been  recommended  in 
agues,  and  for  restraining  hxmonhages,  alvine 
fluxes,  an.1  other  immoderate  evacuations.  A  de- 
coction of  it  has  likewise  been  advantageously 
employed  as  a  gargle,  and  as  a  fomentation  or  lo- 
tion in  procidentia  recti  el  uteri. 

The  fruit  of  this  tree  was  the  food  of  the  first 
ages  ,  but  when  corn  was  cultivated,  acorns  were 
neglected.  They  are  of  little  use  with  us,  except 
for  fattening  hogs  and  other  cattle  and  poultry. 
Among  the  Spaniards,  the  acorn,  or  glans  iberica, 
is  said  to  have  long  remained  a  delicacy,  and  to 
have  been  served  up  in  the  form  of  a  dessert.  In 
dearths,  acorns  have  been  sometimes  dried,  ground 
into  meal,  and  baked  as  bread.  Bartholin  relates 
that  they  are  used  in  Norway  for  this  purpose. 
The  inhabitants  of  Chio  held  out  a  long  siege 
without  any  other  food  ;  and  in  a  time  of  scarcity 
in  France,  A.  D.  1709,  they  recurred  to  this  food. 
But  they  are  said  to  be  hard  of  digestion,  and  to 
occasion  headaches,  flatulency,  and  colics.  In 
Smoland,  however,  many  instances  occur,  in 
which  they  have  supplied  a  salutary  and  nutritious 
food.  With  this  view  they  are  previously  boiled 
in  water  and  separated  from  their  husks,  and  then 
dried  and  ground ;  and  the  powder  is  mixed  with 
about  one-half,  or  one-third  oi  corn  flour.  A 
decoction  of  acorns  is  reputed  good  against  dy- 
senteries and  colics  ;  and  a  pessary  of  them  is  said, 
to  be  useful  in  immoderate  fluxes  of  the  menses. 
Some  have  recommended  the  powder  of  acorn; 
in  intermittent  fever ;  and  in  Brunswick,  they 
mix  it  with  warm  ale,  and  administer  it  for  produ- 
cing a  sweat  in  cases  of  erysipelas.  Acorns 
roasted  and  bruised  have  restrained  a  violent  di- 
arrhoea For  other  medical  uses  to  which  they 
have  been  applied,  see  Murray's  Appar.  Medic, 
vol.  i.  page  100. 

From  some  late  reports  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  at  Petersburgo,  we  learn  that  acorns  are 
the  best  substitute  to  coffee  that  has  been  hitherto 
known.  To  communicate  to  them  the  oily  pro- 
perties of  coffee,  the  following  process  is  recom- 
mended. When  the  acorns  have  been  toasted 
brown,  add  fresh  butter  in  small  pieces  to  tin  m, 
while  hot  in  the  ladle,  and  stir  them  with  care, 
or  cores  the  ladle  and  shake  it,  that  the  whole 
may  be  well  mixed.  The  acorns  of  the  Holm 
oak  are  formed  at  Venice  into  cups  about  one 
inch  aad  a  hall  in  diameter,  and  somewhat  less  in 
depth.  They  are  used  i'or  dressing  leather,  and 
instead  of  galls  for  dying  woollen  cloth  black. 
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Quercbs  suber.  The  systematic  name  oi 
vhe  cork-tree.  Suber.  The  fruit  of  this  tree  is 
much  more  nutritious  than  our  acorns,  and  is 
sweet  and  often  eaten  when  roasted  in  some  parts 
of  Spam.  The  bark,  called  cork,  when  burnt, 
is  applied  as  an  astringent  application  to  bleeding 
piles,  and  to  allay  the  pain  usually  attendant  on 
haemorrhoids,  when  mixed  with  an  ointment. 
Pessaries  and  other  chirurgical  instruments  are 
also  madr  of  this  useful  bark. 

QUESN\Y,  Francis,  was  born  near  Paris  in 
1694.  Though  of  humble  parentage,  and  almost 
without  education,  he  displayed  an  extraordinary 
zeal  for  knowledge,  and  after  studying  medicine 
in  the  French  metropolis,  he  settled  at  Muntes. 
Having  ably  controverted  the  doctrines  of  Silva 
respecting  blood-letting,  he  was  appointed  secre- 
tary to  the  Academy  of  Surgery  ;  but  the  duties 
of  this  office  having  impaired  his  health,  he  gra- 
duated in  physic,  and  wa>  made  consulting  physi- 
cian to  the  king.  He  iva>  subsequently  honoured 
with  letters  of  nobility,  and  other  marks  of  royal 
favour  ;  and  becamt  a  member  of  several  learned 
societies.  He  died  in  1774.  He  left  several 
works,  which  display  much  research  and  observa- 
tion, but  with  too  great  partiality  to  hypothesis. 
Besides  the  essays  in  favour  of  bleeding  in  many 
diseases,  his  preface  to  the  Memoirs  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Surgery,  gained  him  considerable   ap- 
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plausc  :  as  likewise  his  Researches  into  the  Pro- 
gress of  Surgery  in  France,  though  the  accuracy 
of  some  of  his  statements  mu  controverted. 

Quick-grass.  '  See  Triticum  repens. 

Quick-lime.     See  Lime. 

QUICKSILVER.    See  Mercury. 

Quid  pro  quo.  These  words  are  applied  the 
same  as  ,succedaneum,  when  one  thing  is  made 
use  of  to  supply  the  defect  of  another. 

QUIESCENT.     Quiescens.     At  rest. 
,  Quiescent  affinity.     See  Affinity  quiescent. 

Quina  quina.     The  Peruvian  bark. 

QUINCE.     See  Pyrus  cydonia. 

Quince.  Bengal.     See  Erateva  marmelos. 

QULNCY.     See  Cynanche. 

QUINIA      See  Cinchonina. 

QUI  NINA.     See  Cinchonina. 

Quinines  sulphas.  Sulphate  of  Quinine. 
Sulphate  of  cinchonina.  A  saline  combination  of 
sulphuric  acid,  with  the  active  principle  of  cin- 
chona bark.     See  Cinchonina. 

Quinine,  Sulphate  of.    See  Quinina  sulphas. 

QUINQUEFO'LIUM.  (From  quinque,  five, 
and  folium,  a  leaf:  so  called  because  it  has 
five  leaves  on  e<tch  foot-stalk.)  Pentaphyllum. 
Cinqu  foil,  or  five-leaved  grass.  See  Potentilla 
reptans. 

Quinquina.     See  Cinchona. 

QUOTIDIAN.     See  Febris  intermittens. 
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!/•  or  {{,.  This  letter  is  placed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  prescription,  as  a  contraction  of  recipe, 
take:  thus,  pk  Magnes.  ~j,  signifies,  take  a 
drachm  of  magnesia.  "  In  ancient  times,  such 
was  the  supposed  importance,"  says  Dr.  Paris,  in 
his  most  excellent  work  on  pharmacology,  "  of 
planatory  influence,  that  it  was  usual  to  prefix  a 
symbol  of  the  planet  under  whose  reign  the  in- 
gredients were  to  be  collected  ;  and  it  is  not  per- 
haps generally  known,  that  the  character  which 
v/e  at  this  day  place  at  the  head  of  our  prescrip- 
tions, and  which  is  understood  and  is  supposed 
to  mean  recipe,  is  a  relict  of  the  astrological  sym- 
bol of  Jupiter,  as  may  be  seen  in  many  of  the 
older  works  on  pharmacy." 

RABBIT.  A  well  known  animal  of  the  hare 
kind  :  the  Lepus  cuniculus  of  Linnseus,  the  flesh 
of  which  is  tender,  and  easy  of  digestion. 

RA'BIES.  (From  rabio,  to  be  mad.)  Mad- 
ness. Generally  applied  to  that  disease  of  a  dog, 
wider  which  the  saliva  has  the  property  of  pro- 
ducing hydrophobia  in  man.     See  Hydrophobia. 

Rabies  canina.     See  Hydrophobia. 

RACE'MUS.  {Racemus,  i.  m.  ;  from  ramus.) 
A  raceme  or  cluster.  A  species  of  inflorescence, 
consisting  of  a  cluster  of  flowers,  rather  distant 
from  each  other,  each  on  its  own  proper  stalk, 
the  tops  of  the  lower  ones  not  coming  near  to  the 
tops  of  the  upper  ones,  as  in  a  corymb,  and  all 
connected  by  one  common  stalk  ;  as  a  bunch  of 
currants.  It  is  therefore  a  kind  of  pedunculated 
spike.  .    . 

From  the  division  of  the  common  stalk,  it  is 
denominated,  . 

1.  Simple,  not  having  any  branches  ;  as  in  Ribes 
rubra,  and  Acer  pieado-platanus. 
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2.  Compound,  being  branched  ;  a»  in  V  itis  vi 
nifera. 

3.  Conjugate,  two  clusters  going  from  the  end 
of  the  common  peduncle. 

4.  Aggregate,  several  being  gathered  together  ; 
as  in  Actaea  racemosa. 

5.  Unilateral,  the  proper  stalks  of  the  flowers 
proceeding  from  one  side  only  ol  the  common 
stalk;  as  inPyrola  secunda. 

6.  SecorJL  the  proper  stalks  of  the  flowers 
come  fromJHery  part  of  the  common  stalk,  yet 
they  all  look  to  one  side  only  ;  as  in  Andromeda 
racemosa,  Teucrium  scorodonia,  &c. 

From  the  direction  of  the  racemus, 

7.  Erectus;  as  in  Chenopodium  album,  Ribe< 
alpinum,  and  Astragalus  austriacus. 

8.  Pendulus  ,-  as  in  Cytisns  laburnum. 

9.  Laxus,  easily  bent  ;as  in  Celosia  trigynia, 
and  Solam.'.n  carolineuse. 

10.  Strictus,  bent  with  difficulty  ;  as  in  Ononis 
cernua. 

From  its  vesture, 

11.  Nudus  ;  as  in  Vacciniura  legustrinum. 
\i.  Pilosus ;  as  in  Ribes  nigrum. 

13.  Foliatus;  asinChenopodiuinambrosioides. 

14.  Bracleatus  ;  as  in  Andromeda  racemosa. 
RACHIA'LGIA.     (From  pa^ij,  the  spine,  and 

aAye?,  pain. )  A  pain  in  the  spine.  It  was  for- 
merly applied  to  several  species  of  colic  wliich 
induced  pain  in  the  back. 

RACHIS.     See  Rhachis. 

RACHPTIS.  (Rachitis, idis.  I. ;  from  f«vN, 
the  spine  of  the  back :  so  called  because  it  was 
supposed  to  originate  in  a  fault  of  the  spinal  mar- 
row.)  Cyrtonosu s.  The  English  disease.  The 
rickets.     A  s-enus  of  disease   in   the  Claw 
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.,    ami  Order  Intumescentia,  of  Cnl 
known  by  a  large  head,  promini  nt  fofelM  ad 
truded  sternum,  flattened  n  s.  lji«  belly,  anil  ema- 
ciated limbs,  with  great  debility.     It  is  iu 
confined  in  its  attack  between  the  two  periods  ol 
nine  months  and  two    years  ol  m    ap- 

pearing sooner  than  the  former,  or  showing  its*  It 
for  the  first  tinie  after  the  latter  period.  The 
muscles  become  flaccid,  the  head  enlarges,  the 
carotids  are  distended,  the  limbs  waste  away,  and 
their  epiphyses  increase  in  bulk.  The  bones  and 
spine  of  the  back  are  variously  distorted  ;  disin- 
clination to  muscular  exertion  follows  ;  the  ab- 
domen swells  and  grows  hard  ;  the  stools  are  fre- 
quent and  loose  ;  a  slow  lever  succeeds,  with 
cough  and  difficulty  of  respiration  :  atrophy  is 
confirmed,  and  death  ensues.     Frequently  it  hap- 

fiens  that  nature  restores  the  general  health,  and 
eaves  the  limbs  distorted. 

After  death,  the  liver  and  the  spleen  have  been 
found  enlarged  and  scirrhous  ;  the  mesenteric 
glands  indurated,  and  the  lungs  either'  charged 
with  vomica?,  or  adhering  to  the  pleura ;  the 
bones  soft,  the  brain  flaccid,  or  oppressed  with 
lymph,  and  the  distended  bowels,  loaded  most  fre- 
quently with  slime,  sometimes  with  worms. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  kindred  disease, 
which  Hoffman  and  Sauvages  call  the  atrophy  of 
infants,  we  have  many  of  the  sa.ne  symptoms  and 
the  same  appearances  nearly  after  death.  They 
who  perish  by  this  disease,  says  Hoffman,  have  the 
mesenteric  glands  enlarged  and  scirrhous;  the  liver 
and  spleen  obstructed,  and  increased  in  size  ; 
the  intestines  are  much  inflated,  and  are  loaded 
with  black  and  foetid  matters,  and  the  muscles, 
more  especially  of  the  abdomen,  waste  away. 

In  the  treatments!  rickets,  besides  altering  any 
improprieties  in  tl)e  regimen,  which  may  hav<  co- 
operated in  producing  it,  those  means  should  be 
employed,  by  which  the  system  may  be  invigo- 
rated. Tonic  medicines  are  therefore  proper, 
particularly  chalybeate*,  winch  are  easily  g  ven 
to  children  ;  and  the  cold-bath  may  bi 
beneficial.  The  child  should  be  regularly  well 
exercised,  kept  clean  and  dry,  and  a  pore  air  se- 
lected ;  the  food  nutritious  and  easy  of  digestion. 
When  the  appetite  is  much  impaired,  an  occasional 
gentle  emetic  may  do  good  ;  more  frequently  to- 
nic aperients,  as  rhubarb,  will  be  required  to  regu- 
late the  bowels  ;  or  sometimes  a  dostnf  calomel 
in  gross  habits.  Of  late,  certain  ojflwoiinds  of 
lime  have  been  strongly  recoramendeflKrticularly 
the  phosphate,  which  is  the  earthy* Basis  of  the 
bones  ;  though  it  does  not  appear  likely  to  enter 
the  system,  unless  rendered  soluble  by  an  excess  of 
acid.  Others  have  conceived  the  disease  to  arise 
from  an  excess  of  acid,  and  therefore  recommended 
alkalies  ;  which  may  certainly  be  iiselul  in  correct- 
ing the  morbid  prevalence  of  acid  in  the  prims  viae, 
.so  frequent  in  children.  Where  the  bones  are 
inclined  to  bend,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  throw 
the  weight  of  the  body  too  much  upon  them. 

Rai  ka'mra  ualsa.mum.  See  Balsumum  rack- 
asira. 

RACO'SIS.  (From  paws,  a  rag.)  A  ragged 
excoriation  of  the  relaxed  scrotum. 

RADCLIFFE,  John,  was  born  at  Wakefield, 
Yorkshire,  in  1650.  He  went  to  Oxford  at  the 
I  15;  and  having  determined  upon  the  me- 
dical profession,  he  passed  rapidly  through  the 
preliminary  Itndies,  though  with  vcrv  little  pro- 
foundness of  research  ;  and  having  taken  the  de- 
gree of  bachelor  ol  medicine  in  ll>"5,  be  immediate- 
ly began  to  practise  there.  He  professed  to  pay 
very  little  regard  to  the  rules  generally  followed, 
which  naturally  drew  upon  him  the  enmity  oi  the 
old  practitioners;   yet   his  viyacityand  talents 


ed  him  a  great  number  of  patients,  even  01 
the  highest  rank.  In  lf>s-l,  be  removed  to  Lon- 
don, having  taken  his  doctor's  degree  two  years 
belore,  and  his  success  was  unusually  rapid;  in 
the  second  year  he  was  appointed  phyTsicn<u  to 
the  princess  Anne  ot  Denmark  ;  and  after  the 
-  consulted  by  king  William. 
By  his  rough  independence  ol  spirit  and  freedom 
ot  language,  however,  lie  ultimately  lost  all  fa- 
vour at  court ;  though  he  is  said  to  have  been  still 
privately  consulted  in  cases  of  emergency.  In 
1703,  he  had  an  attack  of  pleurisy,  which  had 
nearly  proved  fatal  from  his  own  imprudence.  lie 
continued,  after  his  recovery,  in  very  extensive 
practice,  notwithstanding  the  caprice  which  he 
continually  displayed  :  but  his  declining  to  attend 
queen  Anne  in  her  last  illness,  though  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  was  sent  for  officially,  excited  the 
popular  resentment  strongly  against  hini  ;  and  his 
apprehensions  of  the  consequences  are  supposed 
e  accelerated  his  own  death,  which  happen- 
ed about  three  mouths  alter,  in  1711.  He  was  bu- 
ried in  St.  Mary's  church  at  Oxford.  He  founded 
a  noble  library  and  infirmary  at  that  university; 
and  also  endowed  two  travelling  medical  fellow- 
ships, wi  ban  annual  income  of  300/.  attached  to 
each.  It  does  not  appear  I  at  be  ever  attempted 
to  write  ;  and,  indeed,  he  is  believed  to  have  been 
very  little  conversant  with  books  ;  yet  the  uni- 
vi  real  reputation  which  he  acquired  and  maintain- 
ed, notwithstanding  his  capricious  conduct,  seem 
to  sanction  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Mead,  that  "  he 
was  deservedly  at  the  head  of  his  profession,  on 
account  ol  his  great  medical  penetration  and  ex- 
perience." 

RA  IAL.  {Radialis ;  from  radius,  the  name 
of  a  bone. )     Belonging  to  the  radius. 

Radial  artery.  Ar/nia  radialis.  A  branch 
of  the  humeral  artery  that  runs  down  the  side  of 
the  rad  us. 

RadiauS  externus  brevior.  See  Exten- 
sor carpi  radialis  b  , 

Radialis  externus  i.ongior.  See  Exten- 
sa/ carpi  radiali  longior 

Rai:  S.     See  Extensa: 

carpi  radialis  longior. 

Radialis  internus.  See  Flexor  carpi  ra- 
dialis. 

Radialis  secundus.  See  Extensor  carpi 
radialis  brevior. 

RADICAL.  In  chemistry,  this  terra  is  applied 
to  that  which  is  considered  as  constituting  the  dis- 
tinguishing part  of  an  acid,  by  its  union  with  the 
acidifying  principle  or  oxygen,  which  is  common 
to  all  acids.  Thus  sulphur  is  the  radical  of  the 
sulphuric  and  sulphurous  acids.  It  is  sometimes 
called  the  base  of  the  acid  ;  but  base  is  a  term  of 
more  extensive  application. 

Radical  vinegar.     See  Acelum. 

RADIO ALIS.  Radical:  applied  to  leaves. 
Eoliu  radicalia  are  such  as  spring  from  the  root, 
like  those  of  the  cowslip. 

RADICANS.  A  botanical  terra  applied  to  a 
stem  which  clings  to  any  other  body  for  support, 
by  means  of  fibres  which  do  not  imbibe  nourish- 
ment ;  as  the  ivy,  Hedera  helix. 

RADFCl'LA.  (  Diminutive  of  radii;  a  root.) 
1.  A  radicle,  rootlet,  or  little  root.  It  probably 
means  the  fibres  which  come  from  the  main  root, 
and  which  arc  the  most  essential  to  the  life  of  the 
plant,  they  only  imbibing  the  nourishment. 

8.  Applied  to  the  origin  of  vessels  and  nerve.-. 

3.  The  common  radish  is  so  sometimes  called. 
See  Raplianus  sativus. 

RADISH,     hee  Cochlears  utdRaphamu. 

Radish,  goi  den.     Se<  Raphanua  soften*. 
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RA  D1US.  I.  A  bone  of  the  fore-arm,  which 
'ias  gotten  its  name  from  its  supposed  resemblunce 
to  the  spoke  of  a  wheel,  or  to  a  weav  er's  beam  ; 
and  >ometimes,  from  its  supporting  the  band,  it 
has  been  called  manubrium  mantis.  Like  the  ulna, 
it  is  of  a  triangular  figure,  but  it  differs  from  that 
-one,  in  gr  .wing  larger  ufe,  so  that  its 

smaller  part  answers  t..  the  larger  part  of  the 
'Una,  and  vice  versa.  Of  its  two  extremities,  the 
uppermost  and  smallest  is  formed  into  a  small 
rounded  head,  furnished  with  cartilage,  and  hol- 
lowed ai  its  summit,  for  an  articulation  with  the 
little  head  at  the  side  of  the  pulley  oi  the  os  hu- 
meri. The  round  border  of  this  head,  next  the 
ulna,  is  formed  for  an  articulation  with  the  lesser 
sigmoid  cavity  ot  that  bone.  This  little  head  ol 
the  radius  is  supported  by  a  neck,  at  the  bottom 
of  winch,  laterally,  is  a  considerable  tuberosity, 
into  th.  posterior  half  of  which  is  inserted  the 
posierio.-  tendon  of  the  biceps,  while  the  anterior 
hair  is  covered  with  cartilage,  and  surrounded 
wit:  a  capsular  Ligament,  so  as  to  al!o»v  this  ten- 
don to  slide  upon  it  as  upon  a  pulley.  Immediate- 
ly below  this  tuberosity,  the  body  of  the  bone  may 
be  said  to  begin.  We  lind  it  slightly  curved 
throughout  its  whole  Length,  by  which  m 
greater  space  is  foi  med  for  the  lodgment  of  mus- 
cles, and  it  is  enabled  to  cross  the  ittna  without 
compressing  them.  Of  the  three  surfaces  to  be 
distinguished  on  the  body  of  the  bone,  the  exter- 
nal and  internal  ones  are  the  broadest  and  flattest. 
The  anterior  surface  is  narrower  and  more  con- 
vex. Of  its  angles,  the  external  and  internal 
ones  are  rounded  ;  but  the  posterior  angle,  which 
is  turned  towards  the  ulfia,  is  formed  into  a  sharp 
spine,  which  serves  for  the  attachment  of  the  in- 
terosseous ligament,  of  which  mention  is  made  in 
the  description  of  the  ulna.  This  strung  :igament, 
which  is  a  iittle  interrupted  above  and  below, 
serves  not  only  to  connect  the  bones  of  the  fore- 
arm to  each  other,  but  likewisi  •  afford  a  greater 
surface  for  the  lodgment  of  muscles.     On  the  fore- 

Jiart  of  the.  bone,  and  at  about  one-third  of  its 
ength  from  its  upper  end,  we  observe  a  channel 
for  vessels,  slanting  obliquely  upwards.  Towards 
its  lower  extremity,  the  radius  becomes  broader, 
of  an  irregular  shape,  and  somewhat  flattened, 
affording  three  surfaces,  of  which  the  posterior 
one  is  the  smallest  ;  the  second,  which  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  internal  surface  of  the  body 
of  the  bone,  is  broader  and  flatter  than  the 
first ;  and  tht.  third,  which  is  the  broadest  of 
the  three,  answers  to  the  anterior  and  external 
surface  of  the  body  of  the  bone.  On  this  last,  we 
observe  several  sinuosities,  covered  with  a  thin 
layer  of  cartilage,  upon  which  slide  the  tendons 
of  several  muscles  of  the  wrist  and  fingers.  The 
lowest  part  of  the  bone  is  formed  into  an  oblong 
articulating  cavity,  divided  into  two  by  a  slight 
transwii  rising.  This  cavity  is  formed  for  an 
articulation  with  the  bones  of  the  wrist.  To- 
wards the  anterior  and  convex  surface  of  the 
bone,  this  cavity  is  defended  by  a  remarkable 
eminence,  called  the  styloid  process  of  the  radius, 
which  is  covered  with  a  cartilage  that  is  extended 
to  the  lower  extremity  of  the  ulna  ;  a  ligament 
is  likewise  stretched  from  it  to  the  wrist.  Besides 
this  large  cavity,  the  radius  has  another  mu  h 
smaller  one,  opposite  its  styloid  process,  which 
is  lined  with  cartilage,  and  receives  the  rounded 
surface  of  the  ulna.  The  articulation  of  the  ra- 
dius with  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna,  is 
strengthened  by  a  circular  ligament  which  is  at- 
tached to  the  two  extremities  of  that  cavity,  and 
from  thence  surrounds  the  head  of  the  radius. 
This  ligament  is  narrowest,  but  thickest  at  its 
middle  part.  But,  beside*  this  lisrament,  which 
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connects  the  two  bones  of  the  fore-arm  with  cacl* 
other,  the  ligaments  which  secure  the  articulation 
of  the  radius  with  the  os  humeri,  are  common 
both  to  it  and  to  the  ulna,  and  therefore  cannot 
well  be  understood  till  both  these  bones  are  de- 
scribed. These  ligaments  are  a  capsular  and  two 
lateral  ligaments.  The  capsular  ligament  is  at- 
tached to  the  anterior  and  posterior  surface  of  the 
lower  extiemity  of  the  os  humeri,  to  the  upper 
edges  and  sides  of  the  cavities,  we  remarked  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pulley  and  little  head,  and 
likewise  to  some  part  of  the  condyles  :  Irom 
thence  it  is  spread  over  the  ulna,  to  the  edges 
of  the  greater  sigmoid  cavity,  so  as  to  include,  in 
it  the  end  of  the  olecranon  and  of  the  coronoid 
process  ;  and  it  is  likewise  fixed  round  the  neck 
ol  the  radius,  so  as  to  include  tl.  ■  head  ol  that 
bone  within  it.  The  lateral  ligaments  may  be 
distinguished  into  external  and  internal,  or,  ac- 
cording to  Window,  into  bruchw-radialis  and 
bradiio-cubitalis.  They  both  descend  laterally 
from  the  lowest  part  of  each  condyle  of  the  os 
humeri,  and,  from  their  fibres  spreading  wide  as 
they  descend,  have  been  compared  to  a  goose's 
foot.  The  internal  ligament  or  brachio-cubitalis, 
which  is  the  longest  and  thickest  of  the  two,  is 
attached  to  the  <;oronoid  process  of  the  ulna. 
The  external  ligament,  or  braehio-radialis,  ter- 
minates :  the  circular  ligament  of  the  radius. 
Both  these  ligaments  adhere  firmly  to  the  capsular 
ligament,  and  to  the  tendons  of  some  of  the  ad- 
jacent muscles.  In  considering  the  articulation 
of  the  fore-arm  with  the  os  humeri,  we  find  that 
when  both  the  bones  are  moved  together  upon  the. 
os  humeri,  the  motion  of  the  ulna  upon  the  pul- 
ley allows  only  of  flexion  and  extension ;  where- 
as, whej  the  palm  of  the  hand  is  turned  down- 
wards or  upwards,  or,  in  other  words,  in  pronation 
and  supination,  we  see  the  radius  moving  upon 
its  axis,  and  in  these  motions  its  head  turns  upon 
the  little  head  of  the  os  humeri  at  the  side  of  the 
pulley,  while  its  circular  edge  rolls  in  the  lesser 
sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna.  ,At  the  lower  end  of 
the  fore-arm  the  edge  of  the  ulna  is  received  into 
a  superficial  cavity  at  the  side  of  the  radius. 
This  articulation,  whioh  is  surrounded  by  a  loose 
capsular  ligament,  concurs  with  the  articulation 
above,  in  enabling  the  radius  to  turn  with  great 
facility  upon  its  axis  ;  and  it  is  chiefly  with  the 
assistancej)f  this  bone  that  we  are  enabled  to  turn 
the  palm  flkthe  hand  upwards  or  downwards,  the 
ulna  havflHbut  a  very  inconsiderable  share  in 
these  moti^B. 

II.  The  term  radius  in  botany  is  applied  to  the 
marginal  part  of  the  corolla  ol  compound  flowers  ; 
thus  in  the  daisy,  the  marginal  white  flowrets 
form  the  rays  or  radius,  and  the  yellow  central 
ones  the  discus  or  disk.     See  Discus. 

The  radii  of  a  peduncle  of  a  compound  umbel 
are  the  conmon  stalks  of  the  umbel,  and  pedicelli 
are  the  stalks  of  the  flowrets. 

RA'DIX.  (Radix,  dicis.  f.)  A  foot.  I.  In 
botany,  that  part  of. a  plant  which  imbibes  its 
nourishment,  producing  the  herbaceous  part  and 
the  fructification,  and  which  consists  of  the 
caudex,  or  body,  and  radicles. — Linnaux. 

That  part  of  the  plant  by  which  it  attaches  it- 
self to  the  soil  in  which  it  grows,  or  to  the  sub- 
stance on  which  it  feeds,  and  is  the  principal  or- 
gan of  nutrition. — Keith. 

In  all  plants  the  primary  root  is  a  simple  elon- 
gation of  that  part  which,  during  the  germination 
of  the  seed,  is  first  protruded,  and  is  denominated 
the  radicle  ;  and  as  the  plant  continues  to  grow, 
the  root  gradually  assumes  a  determinate  form 
and  structure,  which  differs  materially  in  different 
plants,  but  always  is  found  similar  in  all  the  Si 
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dividual*  of  the  same  species.  From,  tlie  figure, 
duration,  direction,  and  insertion,  roots  are  ar- 
ranged into, 

From  their  figure, 

1.  Radix  fusiform'is,  spindle-shaped,  of  an  ob- 
long, tapering  form,  pointed  at  its  extremity  ;  as 

n  Daucu*  carota,  the  carrot;  Leta  vulgaris; 
beet  ;  Pastinaca  saliva,  parsnep,  &c 

2.  Radix  ramosu,  branched,  which  consists 
of  a  caudex,  or  main  root,  divided  into  lateral 
branches,  which  are  again  .-subdivided  ;  so  that  it 
resembles  in  its  divisions  the  stems  and  branches 
inverted.     Most  trees,   shrubs,  and  many  herba- 

plants  have  this  form  of  root. 

3.  Radix  fibrosa,  fibrous,  consisting  wholly  of 
mull  radicles;  as  the  Hordeum  vulgarc,  com- 
mon barley,  pud  most  gn. 

4.  Radix  pramorsa,  abrupt,  or  truncated,  ap- 
pearing as  if  bitten  off  close  to  the  top  ;  as  in 
Scabiosa  succisa,  the  devil's  bite  ;  Plantago 
major,  larger  plantain  :  Hieracium  prmnorsum, 
&e. 

o.  Radix  globosa,  globose,  having  the  caudex 
round,  or  subrotund,  sending  olf  radicles  in  many 
places ;  as  in  Cyclamen  europeum,  sow-bread  ; 
Bramica  rape,  turnip,  i-cc. 

C.  Radix  tuberosa,  tuberose,  furnished  with 
farinaceous  tubers  ;  as  in  Solarium  tuberosum, 
the  potatoc  ;  Helianthus  tuberosus,  Jerusaltm 
artichoke,  &C. 

7.  Radix  pendnla,  pendulous,  consisting  of 
tubers  connected  to  the  plant  by  thin,  or  filiform 
portions ;  as  in  Spircca  fdipendula,  common 
dropwort  ;  Pctoniu  officinalis   pxony,  &c. 

8.  Radix  gfnulutu,  granulated,  formed  of 
many  small  globules  ;  as  in  Saxifrag  a  grunulata, 
meadow  saxifrage,  &c. 

9.  Radix  articulata,  articulated,  or  jointed, 
apparently  formed  of  distinct  pieces  united,  as  if 
one  piece  grew  out  of  another,  with  radicles  pro- 
ceeding from  each  joint ;  as  in  Oxalis  acetocella, 
woodsorrel ;  Asarum  cauadense,  wild  ginger, 
.Vc. 

10.  Radix  dcntala,  toothed,  which  has  a  fleshy 
caudex,  with  teeth-like  prolongations ;  as  in 
Ophrys  corallorhiza. 

11.  Radix  squamosa,  scaly,  covered  with 
fleshy  scales ;  as  iu  Lathrcea  squamaria,  tooth 
wort,  &c. 

12.  Radix  fascicularis,  bundled,  or  fascicu- 
late ;  as  in  Ophrys  nidus  aria,  &c. 

13.  Radix  cuva,  hollow  ;  as  in  Fumjjfia  cava. 
There  are  other  distinctions  of  uiodeJBbotanists 
derived  from  the  form;  as  conical,^ubrotund, 
napifnrm,  placentil'orm,  filiform,  capillary,  tufted, 
fungiform,  geniculate,  contorted,  moniliforra,  &c. 

Prom  ibe  direction,  roots  arc  distinguished 
into, 

14.  Radix  perpetidieularis,  perpendicular, 
which  descends  in  a  strait  direction  ;  as  in  Duu- 
<us  corota,  Beta  vulgaris,  Scorzoncra  liispuni- 
<<;,  &c. 

15.  Radix  horizontalis,  horizontal,  which  is 
extended  under  the  uarth  transversely;  as  inia- 
serpilium  priitlniiiiim,  &x. 

IB.  Radix  obliqua,  oblique,  descending  ob- 
lujiK.lv  :  as  in  Iris  gi rmanu a,  kc. 

{1.  Radix  i.  ing,  descending  trans  - 

i y,  hut  here  and  there  sending  off  new  plants ; 
as  in  Sambucui  ebulut )  sa  glabra; 

Ranunculus  repens,  ice. 

The  duration  affords, 

18.  Radix  annua,  yearly,  which  perishes  the 
same  year  with  the  plant;  as  Draba  ranu,  and 
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19.  Radix  biennin,  biennial,  which  vegetates 

I  then  pu- 


ishe» ;   as  the  Oenothera  biennis,  Beta  vulga- 
ris, &c. 

20.  Radix  perennis,  perennial,  whieh  lives  for 
many  years  ;  as  trees  and  shrubs. 

Roots  are  also  distinguished  from  their  situation 
into, 

21.  Terrena,  earth-root,  which  grow  only  in 
the  earth  ;  as  the  roots  of  most  plants. 

22.  Aquatica,  water-root,  which  grow  only  iu 
the  water,  and  perish  when  out  of  it ;  as  Trapu 
natans,  Nymphaa  alba. 

23.  Parasitica,  parasitical,  which  inserts  the 
root  into  another  plant;  as  in  Epidendrum  va- 
nilla, &c. 

24.  Arrhiza,  which  does  not  insert  radicles, 
but  coheres  to  other  plants  by  an  anastomosis  of 
vessels  ;  as  in  Viscum  album,  Horanthus  euro- 
paus,  &c. 

II.  In  anatomy  the  term  radix  is  applied  to 
some  parts  which  are  inserted  into  others,  as  the 
root  of  a  plant  is  in  the  earth  ;  as  the  fangs  of  the 
teeth,  the  origin  of  some  of  the  nerves,  &c. 

Radix  ben  gale.     See  Cassumuniar. 

Radix  brasiliensis.  See  Callicocca  ipeca- 
cuanha. 

Radix  dulcis.     See  Glycyrrhiza. 

Radix  Indiana.  See  Callicocca  ipecacu- 
anha. 

Radix  rosea.     See  Rhodiola. 

Radix  rubra.     See  Rubiatinctorum. 

Radix  ursina.     SeeJEthusa  meum. 

RA'DULA.  (From  r ado,  to  scrape.off.)  A 
wooden  spatula,  or  scraper. 

RAGWORT.     See  Senecio  Jacobaa. 

RAISIN.     See  Vitis  vinifera. 

Rama'lis  vena.  (From  ramale,  a  dead 
bough.)  Applied  to  the  vena  porta?,  from  its 
numerous  ramifications,  which  resemble  a  bough 
stripped  of  its  leaves. 

RAMAZZINT,  Ber.vardin,  was  bon 
Carpi  in  Italy,  in  1633.  He  graduated  at  Parma 
at  the  age  of  26,  and  after  studying  some  time 
longer  at  Rome,  settled  in  the  duchy  of  Castro  : 
but  ill  health  obliged  him  speedily  to  return  to  his 
native  place.  His  reputation  increasing  he  re- 
moved to  Modena  in  1671,  where  he  met  with 
considerable  success ;  and  in  1682  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  the  theory  of  medicine  m 
the  university  recently  established  there,  which 
office  he  filled  for  eighteen  years  with  great  cre- 
dit. He  was  then  invited  to  a  similar  appoint- 
ment at  Padua,  and  exerted  himself  with  laudable- 
ardour  for  three  years  ;  when  he  was  attacked 
with  a  disease  of  the  eyes,  which  ultimately  de- 
prived him  of  sight.  Iu  1708  the  Senate  of 
Venice  appointed  him  President  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  of  that  capital,  and  in  the  following 
year  raised  him  to  the  fust  professorship  of  the 
practice  of  medicine.  He  continued  to  perform 
the  duties  of  these  offices  with  great  diligence 
and  reputation  till  his  death  in  1714.  He  was  a 
member  of  many  of  the  academies  of  science 
established  in  Germauy,  &c.  ;  and  left  several 
works  in  the  Latin  language,  remarkable  for  the-, 
elegance  of  their  style,  and  other  merits.  The. 
principal  of  these,  and  which  will  be  ever  held 
in  estimation,  is  entitled  "  De  Morbis  Artificuni 
Diatriba,"  giving  an  account  of  the  diseases  pe- 
culiar to  different  artists  and  manufacturers. 

RAMENTUM.  A  species  of  pubescence  of 
plants,  consisting  of  Lairs  in  form  of  flat,  strap- 
like portions,  resembling  shavings,  s.-en  on  the 
1-  ares  of  some  of  the  genus  Bigoma.  See  Pthit 

RAMEUS.    Of  or  belonging  to  a  bough  or 

branch  ;  applied  to  branch   leaves,   which  are  sn 

distinguished,  because  they  sometimes  differ  from 

nf   the  main  stem  :   as  is  the  cast-   in    Mr 
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axuiyrum  arvense  :  and  also  to  a  leaf-stalk  when 
it  comes  directly  from  the  main  branch :  as  :n 
JEugmia  malaccensis. 

Ra'mex.  (From  ramus,  a  branch:  from  its 
pjotruding  forwards,  like  a  bud.)  .An  obsolete 
term  for  a  rupture. 

RAMOSISSIMUS.  Much  branched.  Ap- 
plied to  a  stem  which  is  repeatedly  subdivided  in- 
to a  great  many  branches  without  order  ;  as  those 
of  the  apple,  pear,  and  gooseberry  tree. 

RAMOSUS.  Branched.  Applied  to  the  roots, 
and  especially  those  of  trees. 

RAMUS.  A  branch,  or  primary  division  of  a 
•stem  into  lateral  stems.  In  the  language  of  bo- 
tanists rami,  or  branches,  are  denominated, 

1.  Opponiti,  when  they  go  off,  or  pair  oppo- 
site to  each  other,  as  they  do  in  Mentha  arvensis. 

2.  Alterni,  one  after  another,  alternately  ;  as 
in  Althsea  officinalis. 

3.  Verticillati,  when  more  than  two  go  from 
the  stem  in  a  whirled  manner  ;  as  in  Pinus  abies. 

4.  Sparsi,  without  any  order. 

5.  Erecti,  rising  close  to  the  stem  ;  as  in  Po- 
pulus  dilatata. 

6.  Patentes,  descending;  from  the  stalk  at  an 
obtuse  angle ;  as  in  Galium  mollugo,  and 
Cistus  italicus. 

7.  Patentissimi,  descending  at  a  right  angle  ; 
as  in  Ammania  ramosior. 

8.  Brachiati,  the  opposite  spreading  branches 
crossing  each  other  ;  as  in  Pisonia  aculeata,  and 
Puuisteria  brachiata. 

9.  Deflexi,  arched,  with  the  apex  downwards  ; 
as  in  Pinus  larix. 

10.  Rejiexi,  hanging  perpendicularly  from 
the  trunk  ;  as  in  the  Salix  babylonica. 

1 1 .  Retrqflexi,  turned  backwards  ;  as  in  So- 
lanum  dulcamara. 

12.  Fastigiati,  forming  a  kind  of  pyramid  ; 
as  in  Chrysanthemum  corymbosum. 

13.  Vergati,  twig-like,  long  and  weak  ;  as  in 
Salix  vimialis. 

RA'NA.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  animals. 
Class,  Amphibia  ;  Order,  Rcplilia.     The  frog. 

Kana  escolenta.  The  French  frog.  The 
flesh  of  this  species  of  frog,  very  common  in 
France,  is  highly  nutritious  and  easily  digested. 

RANCID.  Oily  substances  are  said  to  have 
become  rancid,  when,  by  keeping,  they  acquire 
a  strong  offensive  smell,  and  altered  taste. 

RANCIDITY.  The  change  which  oils  under- 
go by  exposure  to  air,  which  is  probably  an  effect 
analogous  to  the  oxidation  of  metals. 

RANINE.  (Raninus ;  from  rana,  a  frog.) 
1,  Appertaining  to  a  frog. 

2.  The  name  of  an  artery,  called  also  Arteria 
ranina.  Sublingual  artery.  The  second  branch 
of  the  external  carotid. 

RA'NULA.  (From  rana,  a  frog:  so  called 
from  its  resemblance  to  a  frog,  or  because  it 
makes  the  patient  croak  like  a  frog. )  Batruchos  ; 
Hypoglossus ;  Hypoglossum  ;  Rana.  An  in- 
flammatory, or  indolent  tumour,  under  the  tongue. 
These  tumours  are  of  various  sizes  and  degrees  of 
consistence,  seated  on  either  side  of  the  frasmim. 
Children,  as  well  as  adults,  are  sometimes  affect- 
ed with  tumours  of  this  kind  ;  in  the  former,  they 
impede  the  action  of  sucking ;  in  the  latter,  of 
mastication,  and  even  speech.  The  contents  of 
them  are  various  ;  in  some,  they  resemble  the 
saliva,  in  others,  the  glairy  matter  found  in  the 
cells  of  swelled  joints.  Sometimes  it  is  said  that 
;t  fatty  matter  has  been  found  in  them  ;  but  from 
the  nature  and  structure  of  the  parts,  we  are  sure 
that  this  can  seldom  happen  ;  and,  in  by  far  the 
greatest  number  of  ca^es,  we  find  that  (he  con- 
ilnls  resemble  the  <*V\vn  itself.    This,  indeed, 


might  naturally  be  expected,  for  the  cause  ol  u. 
tumours  is  universally  to  be  looked  for  in  an  ob- 
struction of  the  salivary  ducts.  Obstruction 
here  may  arise  from  a  cold,  inflammation,  violent 
fits  of  the  tooth-ache,  attended  with  swelling  in 
the  inside  of  the  mouth  ;  and,  in  not  a  few  ca 
we  find  the  ducts  obstructed  by  a  stony  matter, 
seemingly  separated  from  the  saliva,  as  the  calcu- 
lous matter  is  from  the  urine  ;  but  where  inflam- 
mation has  been  the  cause,  we  always  find  matter 
mixed  with  the  other  contents  of  the  tumour 
As  these  tumours  arc  not  usually  attended  with 
much  pain,  they  are  sometimes  neglected,  till 
they  burst  of  themselves,  which  they  commonly 
do  when  arrived  at  the  bulk  of  a  large  nut.  As 
they  were  produced  originally  troin  an  obstruc- 
tion in  the  salivary  duct,  and  this  obstruction  can- 
not be  removed  by  the  bursting  of  the  turnour,  it 
thence  happens  that  they  leave  an  ulcer  extreme- 
ly difficult  to  heal,  n;<y,  which  cannot  be  healed 
at  all  till  the  cause  is  removed. 

RANUNCULOI'DES.  (From  ranunculus, 
and  u&os,  resemblance  :  so  named  from  it»  resem- 
blance to  the  ranunculus. )  The  marsh  marigold. 
See  Caltha  paluslris. 

RANU'NCULUS.  (Diminutive  of  rana,  a 
frog  ;  because  it  is  found  in  fenny  places,  where 
frogs  abound. )  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnsean  system.  Class,  Polyandria ; 
Order,  Polygynia. 

The  great  acrimony  of  most  of  the  species  of 
ranunculus  is  such,  that,  on  being  applied  to  the 
skin,  they  excite  itching,  redness,  and  inflamma- 
tion, and  even  produce  blister;?,  tumefaction  and 
ulceration  of  the  part.  On  being  chewed,  they 
corrode  the  tongue  ;  and,  if  taken  into  the  stomach, 
bring  on  all  the  deleterious  effects  of  an  acrid 
poison.  The  corrosive  acrimony  which  this  fa- 
mily of  plants  possesses,  was  not  unknown  to  the 
ancients,  as  appears  from  the  writings  of  Diosco- 
rides  ;  but  its  nature  and  extent  had  never  been  in- 
vestigated by  experiments,  before  those  instituted 
by  C.  Krapf,  at  Vienna,  by  which  we  learn  that 
the  most  virulent  of  the  Linnxan  species  are  the 
bulbosus,  sccleratus,  acris,  arvensis,  thora,  and 
illyricus. 

The  effects  of  these  were  tried,  either  upon 
himself  or  upon  dogs,  and  show  that  the  acrimo- 
ny of  the  different  species  is  often  confined  to  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  plant,  manifesting  itself  either 
in  the  roots,  stalks,  leaves,  flowers,  or  buds  ;  the 
expressed  juice,  extract,  decoction,  and  infusion 
of  the  pBmts,  were  also  subjected  to  experiments. 
In  addition  to  these  species  mentioned  by  Krapf. 
we  may  also  notice  the  R.  Flammula,  and  espe- 
cially the  R.  Alpestris,  which,  according  to  Mai- 
ler, is  the  most  acrid  of  this  genus.  Curtis  ob- 
serves, that  even  pulling  up  the  ranunculus  acris, 
the  common  meadow  species,  which  possesses  the 
active  principle  of  this  tribe,  in  a  very  considera- 
ble degree,  throughout  the  whole  herb,  and  car- 
rying it  to  some  little  distance,  excited  a  consid- 
erable inflammation  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  in 
which  it  was  held.  It  is  necessary  to  remark, 
that  (he  acrimonious  quality  of  these  plants  is  not 
of  a  fixed  nature  ;  for  it  may  be  completely  dissi- 
pated by  heat ;  and  the  plant,  on  being  thorough- 
ly dried,  becomes  perfectly  bland.  Krapf  at- 
tempted to  counteract  this  venomous  acrimony  of 
the  ranunculus  by  means  of  various  other  vegeta- 
bles, none  of  which  was  found  to  answer  the  pur- 
pose, though  he  thought  that  the  juice  of  sorrel, 
and  that  of  unripe  currants,  had  some  effect  in 
this  way  ;  yet  these  were  much  less  availing  than 
water  ;  while  vinegar,  honey,  sugar,  wine,  spirit, 
mineral  acids,  oil  of  tartar,  p.  d.  and  other  sapid 
manifestly   rende 
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:\c.     It  raay  be  also  noticed,  that  the 

irulcncy  of  most  of  the  plants  of  this  genus,  depends 

much   upon   the   situation  in  which   they   grow, 

and  is  greatly  diminished  in  the  cultivated  plant. 

RANUNCULUS  abortivus.  The  systemanc 
name  of  a  species  of  ranunculus,  which  possesses 
acrid  and  vesicating  properties. 

Ranunculus  ACRia.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  meadow  crow-foot.  Ranunculus  praten- 
sis.  This,  and  some  other  species  of  ranunculus, 
have,  for  medical  purposes,  been  chielly  employ- 
ed externally  as  a  vesicatory,  and  are  said  to  have 
the  advantage  of  a  common  blistering  plaster,  in 
producing  a  quicker  effect,  and  never  causing  a 
strangury  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  been 
observed,  that  the  ranunculus  is  less  certain  in  its 
operation,  and  that  it  sometimes  occasions  ulcers, 
which  prove  very  troublesome  and  difficult  to 
Ileal.  Therefore  their  use  seems  to  be  applicable 
only  to  certain  fixed  pains,  and  such  complaints 
as  require  a  long  continued  topical  stimulus  or  dis- 
charge from  the  part,  in  the  way  of  an  issue, 
which,  in  various  cases,  has  been  found  to  be  a 
powertul  remedy. 

Ranunculus  albus.  The  plant  which  bears 
this  name  in  the  pharmacopoeias  is  the  Anemone 
nemorosa,  of  Linnxus.     See  Anemone  nemorosa. 

Ranunculus     bui.bosus.       Bulbous-rooted 

crow-foot.  The  roots  and  leaves  ot  this  plant, 
Ranunculus — calycibus  retro/lexis,  piduneulis 
sui  cutis,  caule  credo  multifloro,  foliu  composi- 
tis,  of  Linnxus,  have  no  considerable  smell,  hut 
a  highly  acrid  and  iiery  taste.  Taken  internally, 
they  appear  to  be  deleterious,  even  when  so  far 
freed  from  the  caustic  matter  by  boiling  in  water, 
as  to  discover  no  ill  quality  to  the  palate.  The 
effluvia,  likewise,  when  freely  inspired,  are  said 
to  occasion  headaches,  anxieties,  vomitings,  &c. 
The  leaves  and  roots,  applied  externally,  inflame 
and  ulcerate,  or  vesicate  the  parts,  and  are  liable 
to  affect  also  the  adjacent  parts  to  a  considerable 
extent. 

Ranunculus  ficaria.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  pilewort.  Chelidonium  minus  ;  Scrophu- 
laria  minor  ;  Chelidonia  rotundifolia  minor ; 
t'ursuma  hemorrhoid alis  herba ;  Ranunculus 
rernus.  Lesser  celandine,  and  pilewort.  The 
leaves  and  root  of  this  plant,  Ranunculus— foliis 
cordalu  angulatis  petiolalis,  canle  nntjloro,  of 
Linnxus,  are  used  medicinally.  The  leaves  are 
deemed  antiscorbutic,  and  the  root  reckoned  a 
specific,  if  beat  into  cataplasms,  and  applied  to 
the  pile-. 

Ranunculus  fi.ammula.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  smaller  water  crow-foot,  or  spear- 
WOrt.  Surreda  alba.  The  rools  and  leaves  of 
this  common  plant,  Ranunculus— foliis  ovntis- 
lanceolutis,  petiolatit,  caule  declinato,  of  Lin- 
nxus, taste  very  acrid  and  hot,  and  when  taken 
in  a  small  quantity,  produce  vomiting,  spasms  of 
the  stomach,  and  delirium.  Applied  externally, 
they  vesicate  the  skin.  The  best  antidote,  after 
clearing  the  stomach,  is  cold  water  acidulated  with 
|uice,  and  then  mucilaginous  drinks. 

K\>  11  ru.s.     Water  crow-loot, 

-i  e  Ranunculus  sceleratus. 

Ranuk  D"LU9  PRAtenSIS.  Meadow  crow-foot. 
anuncuius  acru. 

R :.  kTUS.      The   systematic 

name  of  the  marsh  crowfoot.  Ranunculus  I'a- 
The  leave*  of  this  species  of  crow-foot 
•  < Micinely  acrid,  that  the  beggars  in  Swit- 
zerland arc  said,  by  nibbing  their  legs  with  them, 
to  produce  a  verj  foetid  and  acrimonious  ulcer*- 
>ion. 

RATA.     See  BrauicQ  rapa. 
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R.vPHA'MA.  (From  raphunus,  the  radisi» 
or  charlock  ;  because  the  disease  is  said  to  be 
produced  by  eating  the  seeds  of  a  species  of  ra-  % 
phanus.)  Convulsio  ab  ustilagine ;  Convulsio 
raphama  ;  Eclampsia  typhodes  ;  convulsio  80- 
loniensis  ;  Necrosis  ustilaginea.  Cripple  dis- 
ease. ■X  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  Neuroses, 
and  order  Spasmi,  of  Cullen;  characterized  by 
a  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  joints,  with  con- 
vulsive motions,  and  a  most  violent  pain  returning 
at  various  periods.  It  begins  with  cold  chills  and 
lassitude,  pain  in  the  head,  and  anxiety  about  the 
prxcordia.  These  symptoms  are  followed  by 
spasmodic  twitchings  in  the  tendons  of  the  fingers 
and  of  the  feet,  discernible  to  the  eye,  heat,  fever, 
stupor,  delirium,  sense  of  suffocation,  aphonia, 
and  horrid  convulsions  of  the  limbs.  After  these, 
vomiting  and  diarrhoea  come  on,  with  a  discharge 
of  worms,  if  there  are  any.  About  the  eleventh 
or  twentieth  day,  copious  sweats  succeed,  orpurplc 
exanthemata,  or  tabes,  or  rigidity  of  all  the  joints. 

RAPHANTSTRUM.  The  trivial  name  of  a 
species  of  raphanus. 

RA'PHANUS.  (Paijiavo;  zzapa  to  paoiuf  Qat- 
vccOat :  from  its  quick  growth.)  1.  A  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnxan  system.  Class,  Ttlradyna- 
mia  ;  Order,  Siliculosa. 

2.  The  radish.     Sec  Raphanus  sativus. 

Raphanus  hortensis.  See  Raphanus sativm. 

Raphanus  niger.     See  Raphanus  sativus. 

Raphanus  rusticanus.  See  Cochleariaar- 
moracia. 

Raphanus  sativus.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  radish  plant.  Raphanus  hortensis  ;  Radicula; 
Raphanus  nigcr.  The  radish.  The  several  va- 
rieties of  this  plant,  are  said  to  be  employed  me- 
dicinally in  the  cure  of  calculous  affections.  The 
juice,  made  into  a  syrup,  is  given  to  relieve  hoarse- 
ness. Mixed  with  honey  or  sugar,  it  is  adminis- 
tered in  pituitous  asthma  ;  and,  as  antiscorbutics, 
their  efficacy  is  generally  acknowledged. 
Raphanus  stlvestr.s.  See  Lcpidium sativwn. 
RA'PHE.  (l'.i^/;,  a  suture.)  A  suture.  Ap- 
plied to  parts  which  appear  as  if  they  were  sewed 
together  ;  as  the  Raphe  scroti,  cerebri,  &c. 

Raphe  cerebri.  The  longitudinal  eminence 
of  the  corpus  callosum  of  the  brain  is  so  called, 
because  it  appears  somewhat  like  a  suture. 

Raphe  scroti.  The  rough  eminence  which 
divides  the  scrotum,  as  it  were,  in  two.  It  pro- 
ceeds from  the  root  of  the  penis  inferiorly  towards 
the  pel  inxiim. 

RAPI'STRLJM.  (From  rapa,  the  turnip  ;  be- 
cause its  leaves  resemble  those  of  turnip.  Origi- 
nally the  wild  turnip :  so  called  from  its  affinity 
to  Rapa,  the  cultivated  one.)  1.  The  name  of  "a 
genus  of  plants.  Class,  Trtradynamia  ;  Order, 
Siliculosa. 

2.  The  name  of  two  species  of  Crambe,  the 
orientali*  and  hispanica. 

RA'PUM.     {Etymology,  uncertain.) 

1.  The  turnip.     See  Brassica  rapa. 

2.  The  Campanula  rapuncultu. 
RAPUNCULUS.     (Diminutive  of   rapa,   the 

turnip.)     The  trivial  name  of  a  species  of  Caiu^- 
panula. 

Rapunculus  cor.NicuLATUsj.  See  Phyteuma 
orbicular* . 

Rapunculus  virginianus.  The  name  given 
by  Morrison  to  the  blue  cardinal  flower.  Sec. 
Lobelia. 

RA'PVS.     See  Brassica  rapa, 

RASH.     See  Exanthema. 

Kaspato  niUM.  (From  radii,  to  scrape.)  A 
sur" eon's  rasp. 

RASPBERRY.     See  Rubus  idteus. 

RASCR  V.     (From  rado.  to  scrape.) 
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i.  A  rasnre  or  scratch. 

2.  The  raspings  or  shavings  of  any  substance. 

RATIFIA.  A  liquor  prepared  by  imparting  to 
ardent  spirits  the  flavour  of  various  kinds  of  fruits. 

RATTLESNAKE.     See  Crotalus  horridus. 

Rattlesnake-root.    See  Polygata  Senega. 

RAUCE'DO.     (From  rancus,  hoarse.)     Rau- 
ritas.     Hoarseness.    It  is  always  symptomatic  of 
some  other  disease. 
.    Ray  of  a  flower.    See  Radius. 

REAGENT.  Test.  A  substance  used  in 
chemistry  to  detect  the  presence  of  other  bodies. 
In  the  application  of  tests  there  are  two  circum- 
stances to  be  attended  to,  viz.  to  avoid  deceitful 
appearances,  and  to  have  good  tests. 

The  principal  tests  are  the  following  : 

1.  Litmus.  The  purple  of  litmus  is  changed  to 
red  by  every  acid  ;  so  that  this  is  the  test  general- 
ly made  use  of  to  detect  excess  of  acid  in  any  fluid. 
It  may  be  used  either  by  dipping  into  the  water  a 
paper  stained  with  litmus,  or  by  adding  a  drop  of 
the  tincture  to  the  water  to  be  examined,  and  com- 
paring its  hue  with  that  of  an  equal  quantity  of  the 
tincture  in  distilled  water. 

Litmus  already  reddened  by  an  acid  will  have 
its  purple  restored  by  an  alkali  ;  and  thus  it  may 
also  be  used  as  a  test  for  alkalis,  but  it  is  much 
less  active  than  other  direct  alkaline  tests. 

2.  -Red  cabbage  has  been  found  by  Watt  to  fur- 
nish as  delicate  a  test  for  acids  as  litmus,  and  to 
be  still  more  sensible  to  alkalies.  The  natural 
colour  of  an  infusion  of  this  plant  is  blue,  which  is 
changed  to  red  by  acids,  and  to  green  by  alkalies 
in  very  minute  quantities. 

3.  Brazil  wood.  When  chips  of  this  wood  are 
infused  in  warm  water  they  yield  a  red  liquor, 
which  readily  turns  blue  by  alkalies,  either  caustic 
or  carbonated.  It  is  also  rendered  blue  by  the 
carbonated  earths  held  in  solution  by  carbonic 
acid,  so  that  it  is  not  an  unequivocal  test  of  alka- 
lies  till  the  earthy  carbonates  have  been  precipi- 
tated by  boiling.  Acids  change  to  yellow  the 
natural  red  of  Brazil  wood,  and  restore  the  red 
when  changed  by  alkalies. 

4.  Violets.  The  delicate  blue  of  the  common 
Scented  violet  is  readily  changed  to  green  hy  alka- 
lies, and  this_  affords  a  delicate  test  for  these  sub- 
stances. Syrup  of  violets  is  generally  used  as  it 
Is  at  hand,  being  used  in  medicine.  But  a  tincture 
of  the  flower  will  answer  as  well. 

5.  Turmeric.  This  is  a  very  delicate  test  for 
alkalies,  and  on  the  whole,  perhaps,  is  the  best. 
The  natural  colour  either  in  watery  or  spirituous 
infusion  is  yellow,  which  is  changed  to  a  brick  or 
orange  red  by  alkalies,  caustic  or  carbonated,  but 
not  by  carbonated  earths,  on  which  account  it  is 
preferable  to  Brazil  wood. 

The  pure  earths,  such  as  lime  and  barytes  pro- 
duce the  same  change. 

6.  Rhubarb.  Infusion  or  tincture  of  rhubarb 
undergoes  a  similar  change  with  turmeric,  and  is 
equally  delicate. 

7.  Sulphuric  acid.  A  drop  or  two  of  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid,  added  to  water  that  contains 
carbonic  acid,  free  or  in  combination,  causes  the 
latter  to  escape  with  a  pretty  brisk  effervescence, 
whereby  the  presence  of  this  gaseous  acid  may  be 
detected. 

8.  Nitric  and  oxymuriatic  acid.  A  peculiar 
use  attends  the  employment  of  these  acids  in  the 
sulphuretted  waters,  as  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
is  decomposed  by  them,  its  hydrogen  absorbed, 
and  the  sulphur  separated  in  its  natural  form. 

9.  Oxalic  acid  and  oxalate  of  ammonia.  These 
are  the  most  delicate  tests  for  lime  and  all  soluble 
calcareous  salts.  Oxalate  of  lime,  though  nearly 
Soluble  in  wntpr.  dfwolves  in  a  moderate  qnan- 


tity  in  its  own  or  any  other  acid,  and  hence  in 
analysis  oxalate  of  ammonia  is  often  preferred,  u 
no  excess  of  this  salt  can  re-dissolve  the  precipi- 
tated oxalate  of  lime.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
ammonia  should  not  exceed,  otherwise  it  might 
give  a  false  indication. 

10.  Gallic  acid  and  tincture  of  galls.  These 
are  tests  of  iron.  Where  the  iron  is  in  very  minute 
quantities,  and  the  water  somewhat  acidulous, 
these  tests  do  not  always  produce  a  precipitate, 
but  only  a  slight  reddening,  but  their  action  is 
much  heightened  by  previously  adding  a  few 
drops  of  any  alkaline  solution. 

11.  Prussiate  of  potassa  or  lime.  The  pre- 
sence of  iron  in  water  is  equally  well  indicated  by 
these  prussiates,  causing  a  blue  precipitate :  and 
if  the  prussiate  of  potassa  is  properly  prepared,  it 
will  only  be  precipitated  by  a  metallic  salt,  bo 
that  manganese  and  copper  will  also  be  detected, 
the  former  giving  a  white  precipitate,  the  latter  a 
red  precipitate. 

12.  Lime-water  is  the  common  test  for  carbonic 
acid  ;  it  decomposes  all  the  magnesian  salts,  and 
likewise  the  aluminous  salts  ;  it  likewise  produces 
a  cloudiness  with  most  of  the  sulphates,  owing  to 
the  formation  of  selenite. 

13.  Ammonia.  This  alkali  when  perfectly 
caustic  serves  as  a  distinction  between  the  salts  of 
lime  and  those  of  magnesia,  as  it  precipitates  the 
earth  from  the  latter  salts,  but  not  from  the  for- 
mer. There  are  two  sources  of  error  to  be  obvi- 
ated, one  is  that  of  carbonic  acid  being  present  in 
the  water,  the  other  is  the  presence  of  aluminous 
salts. 

14.  Carbonated  alkalis.  These  are  used  to 
precipitate  all  the  earths  ;  where  carbonate  of  po- 
tassa is  used,  particular  care  should  be  taken  of 
its  purity,  as  it  generally  contains  silex. 

15.  Muriated  alumine.  This  test  is  proposed 
by  Mr.  Kirwan  to  detect  carbonate  of  magnesia, 
which  cannot,  like  carbonated  lime,  be  separated 
by  ebullition,  but  remains  till  the  whole  liquid  is 
evaporated. 

16.  Darytic  salts.  The  nitrate,  muriate,  and 
acetate  of  barytes  are  all  equally  good  tests  of 
sulphuric  acid  in  any  combination.  - 

17.  Salts  of  silver.  The  salts  of  silver  are  the 
most  delicate  tests  of  muriatic  acid,  in  aiy  com- 
bination, producing  the  precipitated  luna  cornea. 
All  the  salts  of  silver  likewise  give  a  dark-brown 
precipitate  with  the  sulphuretted  waters,  which  i-- 
as  delicate  a  test  as  any  that  we  possess. 

18.  Salts  of  lead.  The  nitrate  and  acetate  of 
lead  are  the  salts  of  this  metal  employed  as  tests. 
They  will  indicate  the  sulphuric,  muriatic,  and 
boracic  acids,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  or  sul- 
phurct  of  potassa. 

19.  Soap.  A  solution  of  soap  in  distilled  wa- 
ter or  in  alkohol  is  curdled  by  water  containing 
any  earthy  or  metallic  salt. 

20.  Tartaric  acid.  This  acid  is  of  use  in  dis- 
tinguishing the  salts  of  potassa  (with  which  it 
forms  a  precipitate  of  cream  of  tartar, )  from  those 
of  soda,  from  which  it  does  not  precipitate.  The 
potassa,  however,  must  exist  in  some  quantity  to 
be  detected  by  the  test. 

21.  Nitro-muriate  of  platinum.  This  sort  is 
still  more  discriminative  between  potassa  and  the 
other  alkalies,  than  acid  of  tartar,  and  will  pro- 
duce a  precipitate  with  a  very  weak  solution  of 
any  salt  with  potassa. 

22.  Alkohol.  This  most  useful  re-agent  is  ap- 
plicable in  a  variety  of  ways  in  analysis.  As  it 
dissolves  some  substances  found  in  fluids,  and 
leaves  others  untouched,  it  is  a  means  of  separa- 
ting them  into  two  classes,  which  saves  consid- 
erable trouble  in  the.  further  investigation.     Those 
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salts  which  it  does  not  dissolve,  it  precipitates 
from  their  watery  solution,  but  more  or  less  com- 
pletely according  to  the  salt  contained,  and  the 
-trcngth  of  the  alkohol,  and  as  a  precipitant  it  ulso 
in  many  decompositions. 

REA'LGAR.  Arlada;  Arladar  ;  Auripig- 
Kiri  rubrum;  Arsenicum  rubrumfaclitium ; 
Abessi.     A  native  ore  of  sulphuret  of  arsenic. 

RECEIVER.  A  chemical  vessel  adapted  to 
the  neck  or  beak  of  a  retort,  alembic,  and  other 
distillatory  vessel,  to  receive  and  contain  the  pro- 
duct of  distillation 

RECEPTACULUM.  (From  recipio,  to  re- 
icive.)  1.  A  name  given  by  the  older  anatomists 
to  a  part  of  the  thoracic  duct.  See  Receptacu- 
lum chyli. 

2.  In  botany,  the  common  basis  or  point  of 
connexion  of  the  other  parts  of  the  fructification 
of  plants  ;  by  some  called  the  Thalamus  ;md  the 
Placenta. 

It  is  distinguished  by  botanists  into  proper  and 
<~ommon  ;  one  flower  only  belongs  to  the  former, 
and  it  is  formed  mostly  from  the  apex  ol  the  pe- 
duncle or  scape  ;  as  in  Tidipa  geaneriana,  and 
/.ilium  candidum.  The  latter  has  many  flowers  ; 
as  in  Helianthus  annuus. 

The  proper  receptacle  or  apex  of  the  peduncle 
swells  in  some  flowers,  and  becomes  the  fruit: 
thus  the  Fragaria  vesca  is  not  a  berry,  but  a 
fleshy  receptacle,  with  its  naked  seeds  nestling  on 
its  surface  ;  so,  in  the  Hovenia  dutcis,  the  pe- 
duncles swell  into  a  thick  fleshy  receptacle,  on 
which  there  are  small  capsules  ;  and  in  the  Ana- 
cardtum  occidentalc,  the  peduncle  swells  into  a 
receptacle,  on  which  the  nut  rests. 

The  varieties  of  the  common  receptacle  arc, 

1.  Planum  i  as  in  Helianthus  annuus. 

2.  Convexum ;  as  in  Isontodon  taraxacum. 

3.  Conicum  ;  as  in  Billis  perennis. 

4.  Punctatum  ;  as  in  Leontodon  taraxacum. 
>.   (Hobosum  ;  as  in  Cephalanthus. 

6.  Ovale;  as  in  Dorslenia  drakenia. 

7.  Ovatum  ;  as  in  Ornphalea. 

8.  Favosum,  cellular  on  the  surface,  honey- 
comb-like ;  as  in  Onopordium. 

9.  Scrobiculatum,  having  round  and  deep  holes ; 
as  in  Helianthus  annuus. 

16.  Subuiatum  ;  as  in  Scabiosa  atropurpurea. 

11.  Quadrangulum ;  as  in  Dorsteniu  housto- 
■ni,  and  Contraywva, 

12.  Turbinatum  ;  as  in  Ficus  carica. 

13.  Digitiforme  ;  as  in  Arum  macu latum,  and 
Cal'.a  athiopica. 

14.  Filiforme,  thread-like  ;'  as  in  the  catkins 
and  coryltw. 

15.  Occlusum.  The  Ficus  carica  is  a  conni- 
vent  fleshy  receptacle  enclosing  the  florets. 

16.  Nudum,  without  any  vesture;  as  in  Lac- 
tuca,  and  leontodon  taraxacum. 

17.  Pilosum;  as  in  Carthamus  tinctorius. 

18.  I  illosum  ;  as  in  Artemisia  absynthium. 

19.  Setosum ;  as  in  Echynops  spharoccpha- 
lus,  and  Centaurea. 

20.  Paleaceum,  covered  with  chaffy  scales  ; 
as  in  Zeranthemum,  Vipsacus,  &c. 

On  the  receptacle  and  seed  down  are  founded 
the  most  solid  generic  characters  of  syngenesious 
plants,  admirably  illustrated  by  the  inimitible 
Gasrtncr. 

The  term  receptacle  is  sometimes  extended  by 
Linnanis  to  express  the  base  of  a  flower,  or  even 
its  intcrnaLjtart  between  the  stamens  and  pistils, 
provided  tnerc  be  any  thing  remarkable  in  such 
parts,  without  reference  to  the  foundation  of  the 
whole  fructification.  It  also  expresses  the  part  to 
nhirh  the  Beedl  are  attached  in  a  seed  vessel,  and 


the  common  stalk  of  a  spike,  or  spikelet,  it- 
grasses. 

Receptaculum  chyli.  Receptaculum  Pec- 
queti,  because  Pecquet  first  attempted  to  demon- 
strate it;  Diversorium ;  Sacculus  chyliferus. 
The  existence  of  such  a  receptacle  in  the  human 
body  is  doubted.  In  brute  animals  the  receptacle 
of  the  chyle  is  situated  on  the  dorsal  vertebra 
where  the  lactcals  all  meet.     See  Absorbents. 

Reciprocal  affinity.     See  Affinity  reciprocal. 

RECLINATUS.  Reclining  :  applied  to  stems, 
leaves,  &c.  wh'ch  are  curved  towards  the  ground ; 
as  the  stem  of  the  bramble,  and  leaves  of  the 
Leonurut  cardiaea. 

V.  ECTIFiC  ATION.  (Rectificatio  ;  from  rec- 
tifies, to  make  clear.)  A  second  distillation,  in 
w  hich  substances  are  purified  by  their  more  vola- 
tile parts  being  raised  by  heat  carefully  managed; 
thus,  spirit  of  wine,  rether,  &c.  are  rectified  by 
their  separation  from  tlie  less  volatile  and  foreign 
matter  which  altered  or  debased  their  properties. 

Re'ctor  spiritus.  The  aromatic  part  of 
plants.     See  Aroma. 

RE'CTUAl.  (Rectum  intertinum  ;  so  named 
from  an  erroneous  opinion  that  it  was  straight.) 
Apeuthyjmenos ;  T^onganon  ;  Longaon  ;  Ar- 
chos  ;  Cyssaros.  The  last  portion  of  the  large 
intestines  terminating  in  the  anus.     See  Intestine. 

RE'CTUS.  Straight.  Several  parts  of  the 
body,  particularly  muscles,  are  so  called  from 
their  direction. 

Parts  ol  plants  also  have  this  term  ;  as  Caulis 
rectus,  the  straight  stem  of  the  garden  lily,  spina- 
recta,  &c. 

Rectus  abdominis.  Pubio-sternal,  of  Du- 
mas. A  long  and  straight  muscle  situated  near 
its  fellow,  at  the  middle  and  lore-part  of  the  abdo- 
men, parallel  to  the  linea  ;.lba,  ind  between  the 
aponeuroses  of  the  other  abdominal  muscles.  It 
arises  sometimes  by  a  single  broad  tendon  from 
the  upper  and  inner  part  of  the  os  pubis,  but  more 
commonly  by  (wo  heads,  one  of  which  is  fleshy, 
and  originates  from  the  upper  edge  of  the  pubis, 
and  the  other  tendinous,  from  the  inside  of  the 
symphysis  pubis,  behind  the  pyramidalis  muscle. 
From  these  beginnings,  the  muscle  runs  upwards 
the  whole  length  of  the  linea  alba,  and  becoming 
broader  and  thinner  as  it  ascends,  is  inserted  by  a 
thin  aponeurosis  into  the  edge  of  the  cartilagoen- 
siforrais,  and  into  the  cartilages  of  the  fifth,  sixth, 
and  seventh  ribs.  This  aponeurosis  is  placed  un- 
der the  pectoral  muscle,  and  sometimes  adheres  to 
the  fourth  rib.  The  fibres  of  this  muscle  are 
commonly  divided  by  three  tendinous  intersec- 
tions, which  were  first  noticed  by  BereDger,  or, 
as  he  is  commonly  called,  Carpi,  an  Italian  anato- 
mist, who  flourished  in  the  sixteenth  century.  One 
of  these  intersections  is  usually  where  the  muscle 
runs  over  the  cartilage  of  the  seventh  rib  ;  another 
is  at  the  umbilicus  ;  and  the  third  is  between  these 
two.  Sometimes  there  is  one,  and  even  two,  be- 
tween the  umbilicus  and  the  pubes.  When  one, 
or  both  of  these  occur,  however,  they  seldom  ex- 
tend more  than  half  way  across  the  muscle.  As 
these  intersections  seldom  penetrate  through  the 
whole  substance  of  the  muscle,  they  are  all  of 
them  most  apparent  on  its  anterior  surface,  where 
they  firmly  adhere  t  >  the  sheath  ;  the  adhesions 
of  the  rectus  to  the  posterior  layer  of  the  internal 
oblique,  are  only  by  means  of  cellular  membrane, 
and  of  a  few  vessels  which  pass  from  one  to  ano- 
ther. 

Albinus  and  some  others  have  seen  this  muscle 
extending  as  far  as  the  upper  part  of  the  sternum. 

The  use  of  the  rectus  is  to  compress  the  forc- 
nart  of  the    abdomen,  but  more  particularly  the 
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lower  part :  and,  according  to  the  different  posi- 
tions of  the  body,  it  may  likewise  serve  to  bend  the 
trunk  forwards,  or  to  raise  the  pelvis.  Its  situa- 
tion between  the  two  layers  of  the  internal  ob- 
lique, and  its  adhesions  to  this  sheath,  secure  it  in 
its  place,  and  prevent  it  from  rising  into  a  promi- 
nent form  when  in  action  ;  and,  lastly,  its  tendi- 
nous intersections  enable  it  to  contract  at  any  of 
the  intermediate  spaces. 

Rectus  abducens  oculi.  See  Rectus  ex- 
ternum oculi. 

Rectus  adducens  oculi.  See  Rectus  in- 
ternus oculi. 

Rectus  anterior  brevis.  See  Rectus  ca- 
pitis in  ternus  minor. 

Rectus  anterior  longus.  See  Rectus  ca- 
pitis internus  major. 

Rectus  attollens  oculi.  See  Rectus  su- 
perior oculi. 

Recto's  capitis  anticus  longus.  See  Rec- 
tus capitus  internis  major. 

Rectus  capitis  internus  major.  A  mus- 
cle situated  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  neck,  close 
to  the  vertebrae.  Rectus  internus  major,  of  Al- 
binus,  Douglas,  and  Cowper.  Trachelobasilaire, 
of  Dumas.  Rectus  anterior  longus,  of  Winslow. 
It  was  known  to  most  of  the  ancient  anatomists, 
but  was  not  distinguished  by  any  particular  name 
until  Cowper  gave  it  the  present  appellation,  and 
which  has  been  adopted  by  most  writers  except 
Winslow.  It  is  a  long  muscle,  thicker  and  broader 
above  than  below,  where  it  is  thin,  and  terminates 
in  a  point.  It  arises,  by  distinct  and  flat  tendons, 
from  the  anterior  po  nts  of  the  transverse  processes 
of  the  five  inferior  vertebrae  of  the  neck,  and  as- 
cending obliquely  upwards  is  inserted  into  the  an- 
terior partof  the  cuneiform  process  of  the  occipital 
bone.  The  use  of  this  muscle  is  to  bend  the  head 
forwards. 

R  ctus  capitis  internus  minor.  Cowper, 
who  was  the  first  accurate  describer  of  this  little 
muscle,  gave  it  the  name  of  rectus  internus  mi- 
nor, which  has  been  adopted  by  Douglas  and  Al- 
binus.  Winslow  calls  it  rectus  anterior  brevis, 
and  Dumas  pctit-trachelo-busiluire.  It  is  in  the 
part  covered  by  the  rectus  major.  It  arises  fleshy 
from  the  upper  and  fore-part  of  the  body  of  the 
first  vertebra  of  the  neck,  near  the  origin  of  its 
transverse  process,  and  ascending  obliquely  in- 
wards, is  inserted  near  the  root  of  the  condyloid 
process  of  the  occipital  bone,  under  the  last-de- 
scribed muscle.  It  assists  in  bending  the  head 
forwards. 

Rectus  capitis  lateralis.  Rectus  late- 
ralis Fallopii,  of  Douglas.  IVansversalis  an- 
ticus primus,  of  Winslow.  Rectus  lateralis,  of 
Cowper  ;  and  Tracheli-ulloido-basilaire,  of  Du- 
mas. This  muscle  seems  to  have  been  iirst  de- 
scribed by  Fallopius.  Winslow  calls  it  trunsver- 
xalis  anticus  primus.  It  is  somewhat  larger  than 
the  rectus  minor,  but  resembles  it  in  shape,  and  is 
situated  immediately  behind  the  internal  jugular 
vein,  at  its  coming  out  of  the  cranium.  It  arises 
fleshy  from  the  upper  and  (ore-part  of  the,  trans- 
verse process  of  the  first  vertebra  of  the  neck,  and 
ascending  a  little  obliquely  upwards  and  outwards, 
is  inserted  into  the  occipital  bone,  opposite  to  the 
stylo-raastoid  hole  of  the  os  temporis.  This  mus- 
cle serves  to  pull  the  head  to  one  side. 

Rectus  capitis  posticus  major.  This  mus- 
cle which  is  the  rectus  major  of  Douglas  and 
Winslow,  the  rectus  capitis  posticus  minor  of  AI- 
binus,  and  the  spine-oxoido-occipital  of  Dumas, 
is  small,  short,  and  flat,  broader  above  than  below, 
and  is  situated,  not  in  a  straight  direction,  as  its 
name  would  insinuate,  but  obliquely,  between  the 
occiput  and  the  second  vertebra  ol  the  neck,  im- 
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mediately  under  the  complcxus.  It  arises,  I 
short  thick  tendon,  from  the  upper  and  posterior 
part  of  the  spinous  process  of  the  second  vertebra 
of  the  neck  ;  it  soon  becomes  broader,  and  as- 
cending obliquely  outwards,  is  inserted,  by  a  flat 
tendon,  into  the  external  lateral  part  of  the  lower 
semi-circular  ridge  ol  the  os  occipitis.  The  use  of 
this  is  to  extend  the  head,  and  pull  it  backwards. 

Rectus  capitis  posticus  minor.  This  is 
the  rectus  minor  of  Douglas  and  Winslow,  and 
the  tuber-altoido-occipilal  of  Dumas.  It  is  smaller 
than  the  l.ist-described  muscle,  but  resembles  it  in 
shape,  and  is  placed  close  by  its  fellow,  in  the 
space  between  the  recti  majorcs.  It  arises-,  by  a 
short  thick  tendon,  from  the  upper  and  lateral  part, 
of  a  little  protuberance  in  the  middle  of  the  back 
part  of  the  first  vertebra  of  the  neck,  and,  be- 
coming broader  and  thinner  as  it  ascends,  is  in- 
serted, by  a  broad  flat  tendon,  into  the  occipital 
bone,  immediately  under  the  insertion  of  the  last- 
described  muscle.  The  use  of  it  is  to  assist  the 
rectus  major  in  drawing  the  head  backwards. 

Rectus  cruris.     See  Rectus  femoris. 

Rectus  deprimens  oculi.  See  Rectus  in- 
ferior oculi. 

Rectus  externus  oculi.  The  outer  straight 
muscle  of  the  eye.  Abductor  ocidi ;  Iracundus  : 
Indignabundus.  It  arises  from  the  bony  partition 
between  the  foramen  opticum  and  lacerum,  being 
the  longest  of  the  straight  muscles  of  the  eye,  and 
is  inserted  into  the  sclerotic  membrane,  opposite 
to  the  outer  canthus  of  the  eye.  Its  use  is  to  move 
the  eye  outwards. 

Rectus  femoris.  A  straight  muscle  of  the 
thigh,  situated  immediately  at  the  fore-part. 
Rectus  sivc  Gracilis  anterior,  ol  Winslow.  Rec- 
tus cruris,  of  Albinus  ;  and  llio-rotulien,  of  Du- 
mas. It  arises  from  the  os  iiium  by  two  tendons. 
The  foremost  and  shortest  of  these  springs  from 
the  outer  surface  of  the  inferior  and  anterior 
spinous  process  of  the  ilium  ;  the  posterior  ten- 
don, which  is  thicker  and  longer  than  the  other, 
arises  from  the  posterior  and  outer  part  of  the 
edge  of  the  cotyloid  cavity,  and  from  the  adjacent 
capsular  ligament.  These  two  tendons  soon  unite, 
and  form  an  aponeurosis,  which  spreads  over  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  upper  part  of  the  muscle  ; 
and  through  its  whole  length  we  observe  a  middle 
tendon,  towards  which  its  fleshy  fibres  run  on 
each  side  in  an  oblique  direction,  so  that  it  may 
be  style  i  a  penniform  muscle.  It  is  inserted  ten- 
dinous into  the  upper  edge  and  anterior  surface  of 
the  patella,  and  from  thence  sends  off  a  thin  apo- 
neurosis, which  adheres  to  the  superior  and  lateral 
part  of  the  tibia.     Jts  use  is  to  extend  the  leg. 

Rectus  inferior  oculi.  The  inferior  of  the 
straight  muscles  of  the  eye.  Depressor  oculi ; 
Deprimens;  Humilis ;  Amatorius.  It  arises 
within  the  socket,  from  below  the  optic  foramen, 
and  passes  forwards  to  be  inserted  into  the  sclerotic 
membrane  of  the  bulb  on  the  under  p;irt.  It  pulls 
the  eye  downwards. 

Rectus  internus  ff.moris.     See  Gracilis. 

Rectus  internus  oculi.  The  internal 
straight  muscle  of  the  eye.  Adducens  oculi ; 
Adductor  oculi ;  Bibitorius.  It  arises  from  the 
inferior  part  of  the  foramcrroplicum,  between  the 
obliquus  superior,  and  the  rectus  inferior,  being, 
from  its  situation,  the  shortest  muscle  of  the  eye, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  sclerotic  membrane  oppo- 
site to  the  inner  angle.  Its  use  is  to  turn  the  eye 
towards  the  nose. 

Rectus  lateralis  fallopii.  ♦jcc  Rectus 
capitis  lateralis. 

Rectus  major  capitis.  See  Rectus  ca;>iii> 
posticus  major. 

Rectus   superior    octTLl.     The    uppermost 
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,jleol  the  eye.  Attotltiisocult.  Le- 
vator oculi.  Superbus.  It  arises  from  the  up- 
per part  of  the  foramen  opticum  of  the  sphenoid 
bone  below  the  levator  palpebne  superioris,  and 
runs  forward  to  be  inserted  into  the  superior  and 
fore-part  of  the  sclerotic  membrane  by  a  broad 
and  thin  tendon. 

RECURRENT.  (Recurrent:  so  named  from 
its  direction.)     Reflected. 

Recurrent  nerve.  Two  branches  of  the 
par  vagum  in  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  are  so  call- 
ed. The  right  is  given  off  near  the  subclavian  ir- 
tery,  which  it- surrounds,  and  is  reflected  upwards 
to  the  thyroid  gland  ,  the  left  a  little  lower,  and 
reflected  around  the  aorta  to  the  oesophagus,  as 
far  as  the  larynx.  They  are  both  distributed  to 
the  muscles  of  the  larynx  and  pharynx. 

RECURVUS.  Recurved;  rerfexed ;  turned 
backward  :  applied  to  the  leaves  of  the  Erica  re- 
torta. 

Red  sounders.     See  Plerocarpus  santalinns. 

REDDLE.  A  species  of  ochre  or  argillaceous 
earth,  of  a  dark  red  colour,  which  has  been  used 
medicinally  as  a  tonic  and  antacid. 

REDUCTION.  Revivification.  This  word, 
in  its  most  extensive  sense,  is  applicable  to  all 
operations  by  which  any  substance  is  restored  to 
its  natural  state,  or  which  is  considered  as  such : 
but  custom  confines  it  to  operations  by  which 
metals  are  restored  to  their  metallic  state,  after 
they  have  been  deprived  of  this,  either  by  com- 
bustion, as  the  metallic  oxides,  or  by  the  union  of 
some  heterogeneous  matters  which  disguise  them, 
as  fulminating  gold,  luna  cornea,  cinnabar,  and 
other  compounds  of  the  same  kind.  These  re- 
ductions are  also  called  revivifications. 

REFLEXUS.  Reflected;  recurved;  bent 
backward  :  applied  to  the  leaves  of  plants,  as  the 
Erica  retorta,  and  to  the  border  of  the  flower-cup 
of  the  CEnolhera  biennis,  and  the  petals  of  the 
Pancratium  zeylanicum. 

REFRIGERANT.  (Refrigerant;  from  re- 
frigero,  to  cool. )  Medicines,  which  allay  the 
heat  of  the  body  or  of  the  blood. 

REFRIGERATO'RIUM.  (From  refrigcro, 
to  cool.)  A  vessel  filled  with  water  to  condense 
vapours,  or  to  make  cool  any  substance  which 
passes  through  it. 

REGIMEN.  (From  rcg-o,  to  govern.)  A  term 
employed  in  medicine  to  express  the  plan  or  regu- 
lation in  the  diet. 

REGI'NA.  A  queen.  A  name  given  by  way 
of  excellence  to  some  plants. 

Regina  prati.     See  Spiraa  ulmaria. 

REGION.  (Rcgio,  onix,  f.  a  rego.)  A  part 
of  the  body;  generally  applied  to  external  parts, 
under  which  is  some  particular  viscus,  that  the 
particular  place  may  be  known.  Anatomists  have 
divided  the  regions,  or  several  parts  of  the  body 
when  entire,  as  follows  : 

Into  caput,  or  head  ;  truncus,  or  trunk ;  and 
cxtremitates,  or  extremities. 

A.  The  head  i»  divided  into, 

I.  Fades,  the  face. 

I.  Pars  capillata,  the  scalp. 

The  regions  of  the  scalp  are, 

■.x&Vertex,  the  top  or  crown  of  the  head. 

b.  Synciput,  the  forepart  of  the  scalp. 

i .   Occiput,  the  back  part  of  the  head. 

d.  Partes  Morales,  the  sides. 

The  regions  of  the  l.-.cc  are, 
ins,  the  forehead. 

b.  Tempora,  the  templi 

i'.  Xtisu.s,  the  nose,  on  which  ore,  the  radix, 
or  root  ;  the  dorsum,  or  bridge  ;  the  n/)f.T,  or  tip  ; 
Mid  the  aire,  or  sides. 
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c.  Us,  tiie  mouth,  the  external  parti  of  which 
are,  labia,  the  lips ;  anguli  oris,  where  the 
lips  meet ;  philtrum,  an  oblong  depression  in  the 
middle  cif  the  upper  lip. 

f.  Menlum,  the  chin,  the  hair  of  which  is  call- 
ed barba,  whereas  that  of  the  upper  lip  is  termed 
mhtax. 

g.  Buccce,  the  cheeks. 

h.  Auris,  the  ear,  on  which  are  the  auricula, 
helix,  antihelix,  tragus,  antitragus,  concha, 
scapha,  and  lobulus. 

B.  The  trunk  is  divided  into  the  collum,  or 
neck  ;  the  thorax,  or  chest ;  the  abdomen,  or 
belly. 

1.  Collum,  the  neck,  which  has, 

a.  Pars  antica,  in  which  is  the  pomum  adami, 
or  larynx. 

b.  Pars  posiica,  in  which  is  the  fossa,  and 
nucha,  or  nape  of  the  neck. 

2.  Thorax,  the  chest  which  is  divided  into, 

a.  The  front,  on  which  is  mama,  the  breasts, 
and  scrobiculus  cordis,  the  pit  of  the  stomach. 

b.  The  back  part,  or  dorsum. 

c.  The  sides. 

3.  Abdomen,  is  divided  into  the  fore-part,  which 
is  strictly  the  abdomen  or  belly  ;  the  hind-part, 
or  lumbi,  the  loins  ;  the  lateral  parts  or  sides. 

On  the  abdomen  or  fore-part  are  the  following 
regions  : 

The  Epigastric,  the  sides  of  which  are  termed 
hypochondria. 

The  Umbilical,  the  sides  of  which  are  termed 
the  cpicolic  regions. 

i'he  Hypogastric,  the  sides  of  which  are  the  ilia. 

The  Pubes  is  in  the  region  below  the  abdomen, 
covered  with  hair ;  in  women,  termed  mons  ve- 
neris :  the  sides  are  inguina,  or  groins. 

lielow  the  pubes,  are  the  parts  of  generation  iu 
men,  the  scrotum  and  penis  ;  in  women,  the  la- 
bia pudendi,  and  the  rima  vulva.  The  space 
between  the  genitals  and  anus  is  called  perinaum, 
or  fork. 

C.  The  extremities  are  the  superior  and  infe- 
rior. 

The  upper  extremity  has, 

1.  The  shoulder  or  top,  under  which  is  the  ax- 
illa, or  arm-pit. 

2.  The  brachium,  or  arm. 

3.  The  antibrachium,  or  fore-arui,  in  which 
are  the  bend,  or  flexura,  and  elbow. 

4.  The  manus,  or  hand,  which  has,  vola  the 
palm  ;  and  dorsum,  the  back  ;  and  is  divided  into 
the  carpus,  or  wrist,  the  metacarpus  and  fingers . 

The  lower  extremity  embraces, 

1.  The  femur,  or  thigh,  the  upper  and  outer 
part  of  which  is  called  coxa,  or  the  regio  ischi- 
adica. 

2.  The  crux,  or  leg,  in  which  are  the  genu,  ot 
knee,  cavum  popletis,  or  ham,  and  the  sura,  or 
calf. 

3.  The  pes,  or  foot,  which  is  divided  into  the 
tarsus,  metatarsus,  and  toes. 

The  upper  part  of  the  tarsus  laterally  has  the 
malleolus  externus  and  internus,  or  the  innei 
and  outer  ankle. 

Rr'GlUS.  (From  rex,  a  king.)  Royal:  ap- 
plied to  a  disease,  and  to  a  chemical  preparation ; 
to  the  former,  the  jaundice,  because  in  it  the. 
coloui  of  the  skin  is  like  gold  ;  and  to  the  latter, 
because  it  dissolves  gold. 

REGULAR.  Regular**.  A  term  applied  to 
diseases,  which  observe  their  usual  course,  in  op- 
position to  irregular,  in  which  the  course  of  symp- 
toms deviate  from  what  is  usual,  as  regular  gout, 
regular  small-pox,  &c. 

"Regular  guut.     See  Arthritis. 

RE'GULTJS.     (Diminutive  of  rex,  a  king:  so 
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called  because  the  alchemists  expected  to  lind 
gold,  the  king  of  metals,  collected  at  the  bottom  of 
the  crucible  after  fusion.)  The  name  regulus  was 
given  by  chemists  to  metallic  matters  when  sepa- 
rated from  other  substances  by  fusion.  This  name 
was  introduced  by  alchemists,  who,  expecting 
always  to  find  gold  in  the  metal  collected  at  the 
bottom  of  their  crucibles  after  fusion,  called  this 
metal,  thus  collected,  regulus,  as  containing  gold, 
the  king  of  metals.  It  was  afterwards  applied  to 
the  metal  extracted  from  the  ores  of  the  semi- 
metals,  which  formerly  bore  the  name  that  is  now 
given  to  the  semi-metals  themselves.  Thus  we 
had  regulus  of  antimony,  regulus  of  arsenic,  and 
regulus  of  cobalt. 

Regulus  of  antimony.     See  Antimony. 

Regulus  of  arsenic.     Set  Arsenic. 

KEME'DIUM.  {A  re,  and  medeor,  to  cure.) 
A  remedy,  or  that  which  is  employed  with  a  view 
to  prevent,  palliate,  or  remove  a  disease. 

Remedium  divinum.     See  Imperatoria. 

REMEDY.     See  Remedium. 

REMINISCENCE.     See  Memory. 

REMITTENT.  (Remittens ;  from  rcmitto, 
to  assuage  or  lessen. )  Any  disorder,  the  symp- 
toms of  which  diminish  very  considerably,  and  re- 
turn again  so  as  not  to  leave  the  person  ever  free. 

Remittent  fever.     See  Febris  Intermittens. 

Re'mora  aratri.  (From  remoror,  to  hinder, 
and  aratrum,  a  plough.)     See  Ononis  spinosa. 

Remote  cause.     See  Exciting  cause. 

REN.  (Ren,  nis,  m.  Ren,  a™  rou  par;  be- 
cause through  them  the  urine  flows.)  The  kid- 
ney.   See  Kidney. 

RENAL.  (Renalis ;  from  ren,  the  kidney.) 
Appertaining  to  the  kidney. 

Renal  artery.     See  Emulgent  artery. 

Renal  glaxd.  Glandulce  renalis.  Renal 
capsule.  Supra-renal  gland.  The  supra-renal 
glands  are  two  hollow  bodies,  like  glands  in  fabric, 
and  placed  one  on  each  side  upon  the  kidney. 
They  are  covered  by  a  double  tunic,  and  their 
cavities  are  filled  with  a  liquor  ot  a  brownish  red 
colour.  Their  figure  is  triangular  ;  and  they  are 
larger  in  the  fcettis  than  the  kidneys  ;  but  in  adults, 
they  are  less  than  the  kidneys.  The  right  is 
affixed  to  the  liver,  the  left  to  the  spleen  and  pan- 
creas, and  both  to  the  diaphragm  and  kidneys. 
They  have  arteries,  veins,  lymphatics,  and  nerves ; 
their  arteries  arise  from  the  diaphragmatic,  the 
aorta,  and  the  renal  arteries.  The  vein  of  the 
right  supra-renal  gland  empties  itself  into  the 
vena  cava;  that  of  the  left  into  the  rend  vein  ; 
their  lymphatic  vessels  go  directly  to  the  thoracic 
duct;  they  have  nerves  common  alike  to  these 
glands  and the  kidneys.  They  have  no  excretory 
duct,  and  their  use  is  at  present  unknown.  It  is 
supposed  they  answer  one  use  in  the  foetus,  and 
another  in  the  adult,  but  what  these  uses  are  is 
#  uncertain.  Boerhaave  supposed  their  use  to  con- 
sist in  their  furnishing  !j  mph  to  dilute  the  blood 
returned  after  the  secretion  of  the  urine  in  the 
renal  vein  ;  but  this  is  very  improbable,  since  the 
vein  of  the  right  supra-renal  gland  gops  to  the  vena 
cava,  and  the  blcod  carried  back  by  the  renal  vein 
wants  no  dilivtion.  It  has  also  been  said,  that 
these  glands  not  only  prepare  lymph,  by  which 
the  blood  is  fitted  for  the  nutrition  of  the  delicate 
foetus  ;  but  that  in  adults  they  serve  to  restore  to 
the  olood  of  the  vena  cava  the  irritable  parts 
which  it  loses  by  the  secretion  of  bile  and  urine. 
Some,  a^ain,  have  considered  them  as  diverticula 
in  the  foetus,  to  divert  the  blood  from  the  kidneys, 
and  lessen  the  quantity  of  urine.  The  celebrated 
Morgagni  believed  their  office  to  consist  in  con- 
■eying  something  to  the  thoracic  duct.  It  is  sih- 
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gular,  that  in  children  who  are  born  without  the 
cerebrum,  these  glands  are  extremely  small,  aiid 
sometimes  wanting. 

Renal  vein.     See  Emulgent  vein. 

Renal  vessels.     See  Emulgent. 

RENIFORAilS.  Kidney-shaped.  1.  In  an- 
atomy, this  term  is  applied  to  any  deviations  of 
parts  assuming  a  kidney-like  form. 

2  In  botany,  leaves,  seeds,  &c.  are  so  called 
from  their  shape;  it  is  a  short,  broad,  roundish 
leaf,  the  base  of  which  is  hollowed  out,  as  that  of 
the  Asarum  europ&Om,  and  Sibthorpia  europaa, 
and  the  seeds  of  Beta  and  Phascolus. 

RENNET.  Runnet.  The  gastric  juice  and 
contents  of  the  stomach  of  calves.  It  is  much  em- 
ployed in  preparing  cheese,  and  in  pharmacy,  for 
making  whey.  To  about  a  pound  of  milk,  in  a 
silver  or  earthen  basin  placed  on  hot  ashes,  add 
three  or  four  grains  of  rennet,  diluted  with  a  little 
water ;  as  it  becomes  cold  the  milk  curdles,  and 
the  whey,  or  serous  part,  separates  itself  from  the 
caseous  part.  When  these  parts  appear  perfectly 
distinct,  pour  the  whole  upon  a  strainer,  through 
which  the  whey  will  pass,  while  the  curds  remain 
behind.  This  whey  is  always  rendered  Somewhat 
whitish,  by  a  very  small  and  much  divided  por- 
tion of  the  caseous  part ;  but  it  may  be  separated 
in  such  a  manner,  that  the  whey  will  remain  lim- 
pid and  colourless,  and  this  is  what  is  called  clari- 
fying it.  Put  into  a  basin  the  white  of  an  egg,  a 
glass  of  the  serum  of  milk,  and  a  few  grains  of  tar- 
taric acid  in  powder ;  whip  the  mixture  with  an 
ozier  twig,  and,  having  added  the  remainder  of  the 
unclarified  whey,  place  the  mixture  again  over 
the  fire  until  it  begins  to  boil.  The  tartaric  acid 
completes  the  coagulation  of  the  white  part  of  the 
milk  which  remains ;  the  white  of  egg,  as  it  be- 
comes hot,  coagulates  and  envelopes  the  caseous 
part.  When  the  whey  is  clear,  filter  it  through 
paper :  what  passes  will  be  perfectly  limpid,  and 
have  a  greenish  colour.     This  is  clarified  whey. 

Re'nuens.  (From  renuo,  to  nod  the  bead 
back  in  sign  of  refusal :  so  called  from  its  office  of 
jerking  back  tic  head.)     A  muscle  of  the  bead. 

REPANDUS.  Repand;  wavy:  a  leaf  is  so 
called  which  is  bordered  with  many  acute  angles, 
and  small  segments  of  circles  alternately  ;  as  that 
of  the  Menyanthes  nympha:oides. 

REPELLE'NT.  (Rcpellen*  ;  from  repello, 
to  drive  back.)  Applications  are  sometimes  mi 
named  which  make  diseases  recede,  as  it  were, 
from  the  surface  of  the  body. 

REPENS.  Creeping  ;  often  used  in  botany: 
caulis  repens,  one  that  creeps  along  the  earth,  as 
that  of  the  Rauunculus  repens.  Applied  to  a  root, 
it  means  running  transversely,  and  here  and  there 
giving  off  new  plants  ;  as  that  of  the  Glycyrrhiza 
glabra,  and  Sambucus  ebulus. 

REPULSION.  All  matter  possesses  a  power 
which  is  iu  constant  opposition  to  attraction.  This 
agency,  which  is  equally  powerful  and  equally 
obvious,  acts  an  important  part  in  the  phenomena 
of  nature,  and  is  called  the  power  of  repulsion. 

That  such  a  force  exists,  which  opposes  the  ap- 
proach of  bodies  towards  each  other,  is  evident 
from  numberless  facts. 

Newton  has  shown  that  when  a  convex  I 
put  upon  a  flat  glass,  it  remains  at  a  distance  of 
the  one-hundred-aud-thirty-seventh  part  ot  a:i 
inch,  and  a  very  considerable  pressure  is  required 
to  diminish  this  distance  ;  nor  does  any  force 
which  can  be  applied  bring  them  into  actual 
mathematical  contact.  A  force  may  indeed  be 
applied  sufficient  to  break  the  glasses  into  pieces, 
but  it  may  be  demonstrated  that  it  does  not  dimin- 
ish their  distance  ranch  be 
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•/uii  oi  an  inch.  There  is,  therefore,  a  repulsive 
force  which  prevents  the  two  glasses  from  touch- 
ing each  other. 

Boscovich  has  shown  that  when  an  ivory  bil- 
liard-ball sets  another  in  motion  by  striking  against 
it,  an  equal-quantity  of  its  own  motion  is  Tost,  and 
the  ball  at  rest  begins  to  move  while  the  other  is 
still  at  a  distance. 

There  exists,  therefore,  a  repulsion  between 
bodies  ;  this  repulsion  takes  place  while  they  are 
yet  at  a  distance  from  each  other  ;  and  it  opposes 
their  approach  towards  each  other. 

The  cause  or  the  nature  of  this  force  is  equally 
inscrutable  with  that  of  attraction,  but  its  existence 
is  undoubted  :  it  increases,  as  far  as  lias  been  ascer- 
tained, inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance, 
consequently  at  the  point  of  contact  it  is  infinite. 

The  following  experiments  will  serve  to  prove 
the  er.er.ry  of  repulsion  more  fully. 

Experiment. — When  a  glass  tube  is  immersed 
in  water,  the  fluid  is  attracted  by  the  glass,  ami 
drawn  up  into  the  tube  ;  but,  if  we  substitute  mer- 
cury instead  of  water,  we  shall  find  u  different  ef- 
fect. If  a  glass  tube  of  any  bore  be  immersed  in 
this  fluid,  it  does  not  rise,  but  the  surface  of  the 
mercury  is  considerably  below  the  level  of  that 
which  surrounds  it  when  the  diameter  of  the  tube 
is  very  small. 

In  this  case,  therefore,  a  repulsion  takes  place 
between  the  glass  and  the  mercury,  which  is  even 
"•onsiderably  greater  than  the  attraction  existing 
between  the  particles  of  the  mercury  ;  and  hence 
the  latter  cannot  rise  in  the  tube,  but  is  repelled, 
and  becomes  depressed. 

Experiment. — When  we  present  the  north  pole 
of  a  magnet  A,  to  the  same  pole  of  another  mag- 
net H,  suspended  on  a  pivot,  and  at  liberty  to  move, 
the  magnet  B  will  recede  as  the  other  approaches  ; 
and  by  following  it  with  A,  at  a  proper  distance, 
it  may  he  made  to  turn  round  on  its  pivot  with  con- 
siderable velocity. 

In  this  case  there  is  evidently  some  agency 
which  opposes  the  approach  of  the  north  poles  of 
A  and  B,  which  acts  as  an  antagonist,  and  causes 
the  moveable  magnet  to  retire  before  the  other. 
There  is  therefore  a  repulsion  between  the  two 
magnets,  a  repulsion  which  increases  with  the 
power  of  the  magnets  :  which  may  he  made  so 
great  that  all  the  force  of  a  strong  man  is  insuf- 
licient  to  make  the  two  north  poles  touch  each 
other.  The  same  repulsion  is  equally  obvious  in 
electrical  bodies,  for  instance  : 

Experiment. — If  two  small  cork  balls  be  sus- 
pended from  a  body  so  as  to  touch  one  another, 
and  if  we  charge  the  body  in  the  usual  manner 
with  electricity,  tKe  two  cork  balls  separate  from 
each  other,  and  stand  at  a  distance  proportional  to 
the  quantity  of  electricity  with  which  the  body  is 
charged  ;  the  balls  of  course  repel  each  other. 

Experiment. — If  we  rub  over  the  surface  of  « 
sheet  of  paper  the  fine  dust  of  lycopodium  or  puff 
ball,  and  then  let  water  fall  on  it  in  small  quanti- 
ties, the  water  will  instantly  be  repelled,  and  form 
itself  into  distinct  drops,  which  do  not  touch  the 
lycopodium,  but  roll  over  it  with  uncommon  ra- 
pidity. That  the  drops  do  not  touch  the  lycopo- 
dium but  are  actually  kept  at  a  distance  above  it, 
is  obvious  from  the  copious  reflection  of  white 
light. 

Experiment. — If"  the  surface  of  water  contained 
in  a  basin   be  covered  over  with   lycopodium,  a 
tolid  substance  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  (laid 
taken  out  of  it  with  the  hand  without  wet- 
ting it.     In  this  ease  the  repulsion  is  so  powerful 
■  tend  the  baud  completely  from  the  contact 
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RES.     A  thing. 

Res  naturales.  The  naturals.  According 
to  Boerhaave,  these  are  life,  the  cause  of  life,  and 
its  effects.  These,  he  says,  remain  in  some  de- 
gree, however  disordered  a  person  may  be. 

Res  non-naturales.     See  Non-naturals. 

RESE'DA.  (From  resedo,  to  appease  :  so 
called  from  its  virtue  of  allaying  inflammation.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linna^au 
system.    Class,  Dodecandria ;  Order,  Trigynia. 

2.  The  name,  in  some  pharmacopoeias,  of  the 
dyers'  weed.     See  Reseda  luteola. 

Reseda  luteola.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  dyers'  weed.  Dioscorides  mentions  it  as  use- 
ful in  jaundice. 

RESIN.  Resina.  The  name  resin  is  used  to 
denote  solid  inflammable  substances,  of  vegetable 
origin,  soluble  iu  alkohol,  usually  affording  much 
soot  by  their  combustion.  They  are  likewise  so- 
luble in  oils,  but  not  at  all  in  water  ;  and  are  more 
or  less  acted  upon  by  the  alkalies. 

All  the  resins  appear  to  be  nothing  else  but 
volatile  oils,  rendered  concrete  by  their  combina- 
tion with  oxygen.  The  exposure  of  these  to  the 
open  air,  and  the  decomposition  of  acids  applied 
to  them,  evidently  prove  this  conclusion. 

There  are  some  among  the  known  resins  which 
are  very  pure,  and  perfectly  soluble  in  alkohol, 
*uch  as  the  balsam  of  IVIecca  and  of  Capivi. 
turpentines,  tacamahaca,  elemi :  others  are  less 
pore,  and  contain  a  small  portion  of  extract, 
which  renders  them  not  totally  soluble  in  alkohol ; 
such  are  mastic,  sandarach,  guaiacum,  labdanum, 
and  dragon's  blood. 

The  essential  properties  of  Tesin  are,  being  in 
the  solid  form,  insoluble  in  water,  perfectly  solu- 
ble in  alkohol,  and  in  essential  and  expressed  oils, 
and  being  incapable  of  being  volatilised  without 
decomposition. 

Resina  are  obtained  chiefly  from  the  vegetablt 
kingdom,  either  by  spontaneous  exudation,  or 
from  incisions  made  into  vegetables  affording 
juices  which  contain  this  principle.  These  juices 
contain  a  portion  of  essential  oil,  which,  from 
exposure  to  the  air,  is  either  volatilised  or  con- 
verted into  resinous  matter,  or  sometimes  the  oil 
is  abstracted  by  distillation.  In  some  plants  the 
resin  is  deposited  in  a  concrete  state,  in  the  in- 
terstices of  the  wood,  or  other  parts  of  the  plant. 

Resins,  when  concrete,  are  brittle,  and  have 
generally  a  smooth  and  conchoidal  fracture  ;  their 
lustre  is  peculiar,  they  are  more  or  less  trans- 
parent, and  of  a  colour  which  is  usually  somi; 
shade  of  yellow,  or  brown  ;  they  are  of  a  greater 
Bpeeific  gravity  than  water  ;  they  are  often  odor- 
ous and  sapid,  easily  fusible,  and,  en  cooling,  be- 
come solid. 

Resin,  black.     See  Resina  nigra. 

Resin,  elastic.     See  Caoutchouc. 

Resin  tree,  elastic.     See  Caoutchouc. 

Resin,  white.     See  Resina  alba. 

Resin,  yellow.     Sec  Resina  Jlaoa. 

RESl'NA.  (From  ptui,  to  flow;  because  it 
flows  spontaneously  from  the  tree. )     See  Resin. 

Resina  alba.  The  inspissated  juice  of  the 
Pinus  tytvestrut,  &c.  is  so  called  ;  and  sometimes 
the  residuum  of  the  distillation  of  oil  of  turpen- 
tine.    See  Resina  flava. 

Resina  elastica.     See  Caoutchouc. 

Resina  flava.  Resina  alba.  Yellow  resin, 
what  remains  in  the  still  after  distilling  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, by  adding  water  to  the  common  turpen- 
tine. It  is  of  very  extensive  use  in  surgery  as  an 
active  detergent,  and  forms  the  base  of  the  un- 
guent um  resina  flava. 

Resina  nigra.     Colophonia.    Whatremai' 
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in  the  retort  after  distilling  the  oil  of  turpentine 
from  the  common  turpentine.     This  name  is  also 
given,  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  to  pitch. 
Resina  novi  belgu.     See  Botany-bau. 

RESOLUTION.  (Resolutio;  from  resolvo, 
to  loosen.)  A  termination  of  inflammation  in 
which  the  disease  disappears  without  any  abscess, 
mortification,  &c.  being  occasioned. 

The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  dispersion  of 
swellings,  indurations,  &c. 

RESOLVENT.  (Resolvens ;  from  resolvo, 
to  loosen.)  This  term  is  applied  by  surgeons  to 
such  substances  as  discuss  inflammatory  and  other 
tumours. 

RESPIRATION.  ( Res pir alio ;  from  resviro, 
to  take  breath.)  To  comprehend  the  important 
function  of  breathing  or  respiration,  it  is  not  only 
necessary  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  structure 
of  the  thoracic  viscera,  the  form  of  the  parietes, 
of  the  chest,  and  to  comprehend  the  mechanism 
by  which  the  air  enters  and  passes  out  of  it,  but 
also  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  chemical  and 
physical  properties  of  the  air,  and  the  circulation 
of  the  blood. 

The  lungs  are  two  spongy  and  vascular  organs, 
of  a  considerable  size,  situated  in  the  lateral  parts 
of  the  chest.  Their  parenchyma  is  divided  and 
subdivided  into  lobes  and  lobules,  the  forms  and 
dimensions  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  determine. 

We  learn,  by  the  careful  examination  of  a 
pulmonary  lobule,  that  it  is  formed  of  a  spongy 
tissue,  the  areola  of  which  are  so  small  that  a 
ftrong  lens  is  necessary  to  observe  them  distinctly; 
these  areola  all  communicate  with  each  other, 
and  they  are  surrounded  by  a  thin  layer  of 
cellular  tissue  which  separates  them  from  the 
adjoining  lobules. 

Into  each  lobule  enters  one  of  the  divisions  of 
the  bronchia,  and  one  of  the  pulmonary  artery  ; 
this  last  is  distributed  in  the  body  of  the  lobule  in 
a  manner  that  is  not  well  known  ;  it  seems  to  be 
transformed  into  numerous  radicles  of  the  pulmo- 
nary veins.  Dr.  Magendie  believes  that  these 
numerous  small  vessels,  by  which  the  artery  ter- 
minates and  the  pulmonary  veins  begin,  by  crossing 
and  joining  in  different  manners,  Irom  the  areola 
of  the  tissue  of  the  lobules.  The  small  bronchial 
division  that  ends  in  the  lobule,  does  not  enter  into 
the  interior  of  it,  but  breaks  off  as  soon  as  it  has 
arrived  at  the  parenchyma. 

This  last  circumstance  appears  remarkable : 
because,  since  the  bronchia  do  not  penetrate  into 
the  spongy  tissue  of  the  lungs,  it  is  not  probable 
that  the  surface  of  the  cells  with  which  the  air  is 
in  contact  is  covered  by  the  mucous  membrane. 
The  most  minute  anatomy  cannot  prove  its  ex- 
istence in  this  place. 

A  part  of  the  nerve  of  the  eighth  pair,  and 
some  filaments  of  the  sympathetic,  are  expended 
on  the  lungs,  but  it  is  not  known  how  they  are 
distributed  ;  the  surface  of  the  organ  is  covered 
by  the  pleura,  a  serous  membrane,  similar  to  the 
peritonteum  in  its  structure  and  functions. 

Round  the  bronchia,  and  near  the  place  where 
they  enter  into  the  tissue  of  the  lungs,  a  certain 
number  of  lymphatic  glands  exist,  the  colour  of 
which  is  almost  black,  and  to  which  the  small 
number  of  lymphatic  vessels  which  spring  from 
the  surface  and  from  the  interior  of  the  pulmonary 
tissue  are  directed. 

With  regard  to  the  lungs,  we  receive  from  the 
art  of  delicate  injections  some  information  that 
we  ought  not  to  neglect. 

If  we  inject  mercury,  or  even  coloured  water, 
into  the  pulmonary  artery,  the  injected  matter 
passes  immediately  into  the  pulmonary  veins,  but 
at  the  same  time  a  part  enters  the  bronchia,  and 
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goes  out  by  the  trachea.  If  the  matter  be  in- 
jected into  a  pulmonary  vein,  it  passes  partly  into 
the  artery  and  partly  into  the  bronchia.  Lastly, 
if  it  be  introduced  into  the  trachea,  it  very  soon 
penetrates  into  the  artery,  into  the  pulmonary 
veins,  and  even  into  the  bronchial  artery  and 
vein, 

The  lungs  fill  up  a  great  part  of  the  cavity  of 
the  chest,  and  enlarge  and  contract  with  it  ;  and 
as  they  communicate  with  the  external  air  by  the 
trachea  and  th«  larynx,  every  time  that  the  chest 
enlarges  it  is  distended  by  the  air,  which  is  again 
expelled  when  the  ehest  resumes  its  former  di- 
mensions. We  must  then  necessarily  stop  to 
examine  this  cavity. 

The  breast,  or  the  thorax,  is  of  the  form  of  a 
cone,  the  summit  of  which  is  above,  and  the  base 
below. 

The  apparent  form  and  dimensions  of  the  breast 
are  determined  by  the  length,  disposition,  and 
motions  of  the  ribs  upon  the  vertebra. 

The  chest  is  capable  of  being  dilated  vertically, 
transversely,  forward  and  backward,  that  is,  in 
the  direction  of  its  principal  diameters. 

The  principal,  and  almost  the  only  agent  of  the 
vertical  dilatation,  is  the  diaphragm,  which,  in 
contracting,  tends  to  lose  its  vaulted  form,  and  to 
become  a  plane  ;  a  motion  which  cannot  take 
place  without  the  pectoral  motion  of  the  thorax 
increasing,  and  the  abdominal  portion  diminishing. 
The  sides  of  this  muscle,  which  are  fleshy,  and 
correspond  with  the  lungs,  descend  farther  than 
the  centre,  which,  being  aponeurotic,  can  make 
no  effort  by  itself,  and  which  is,  besides,  retained 
by  its  union  with  the  sternum,  and  the  pericardium. 
In  most  cases  this  lowering  of  the  diaphragm 
is  sufficient  for  the  dilatation  of  the  breast  ;  but 
it  often  happens  that  the  sternum  and  the  ribs,  in 
changing  the  position  between  (hen  and  the  ver- 
tebral column,  produce  a  sensible  augmentation  in 
the  pector'il  cavity. 

In  the  general  elevation  of  the  thorax,  its  form 
necessarily  changes,  as  well  as  the  relations  of  the 
bones  of  which  it  is  composed  ,  the  cartilages  of 
the  ribs  seem  particularly  intended  to  assist  these 
changes  :  as  soon  as  they  are  ossified,  and  conse- 
quently lose  their  elasticity,  the  breast  becomes 
immoveable. 

Whilst  the  sternum  is  carried  upwards,  its 
inferior  extremity  is  directed  a  little  forward: 
it  thus  undergoes  a  slight  swinging  motion  ;  the 
ribs  become  le-s  oblique  upon  the  vertebral  co- 
lumn ;  they  remove  a  little  from  each  othei,  aDd 
their  inferior  edge  is  directed  outward  by  a  small 
tension  of  the  cartilage.  All  these  phenomena 
are  not  very  apparent  except  in  the  superior  ribs. 
A  general  enlargement  of  the  thorax  takes 
place  by  <ts  elevation,  as  well  from  front  to  back 
as  transversely,  and  upwards. 

This  enlargement  is  called  inspiration.  It 
presents  three  degrees  :  1st,  ordinary  inspiration, 
which  takes  place  by  the  depression  of  the  dia- 
phragm, and  an  almost  insensible  elevation  of  the 
thorax  ;  2dly,  the  great  inspiration,  in  which  there 
is  an  evident  elevation  of  the  thorax,  and  at  the 
same  time,  a  depression  of  the  diaphragm  ;  3dly, 
forced  inspiration,  in  which  the  dimensions  of  the 
thorax  are  augmented  in  every  direction,  as  far 
as  the  physical  disposition  of  this  cavity  will 
permit. 

Expiration  succeeds  to  the  dilatation  of  the 
thorax  ;  that  is,  the  return  of  the  thorax  to  its 
ordinary  position  and  dimensions. 

The  mechanism  of  this  motion  is  the  reverse  of 
what  we  have  just  described.  It  is  produced  by 
the  elasticity  of  the  cartilages,  and  by  the  liga- 
ments of  the  ribs,  which  have  a  tendency  to  re- 
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their  former  shape,  by  the  relaxation  of 
the  muscles  that  had  raised  the  thorax,  and  by 
the  contraction  of  a  great  number  of  muscles,  so 
disposed  that  they  lower  and  contract  the  chest. 

The  contraction  of  the  thorax,  or  expiration, 
presents  also  three  decrees  :  1st,  ordinal  y  expira- 
tion ;  tA,  great  expiration;  3d,  forced  expiru- 
tion. 

In  ordinary  expiration,  the  relaxation  of  the 
diaphragm,  pressed  upwards  by  the  abdominal 
viscera,  which  are  themselves  uig<  d  by  the  an- 
terior muscles  of  this  cavity,  produces  l he  dimi- 
nution ot  the  vertical  diameter  ;  vehement  expi- 
ration is  produced  by  the  relaxation  ol  the  inspir- 
ing muscles,  and  a  slight  contraction  of  those  of 
expiration,  which  permits  the  ribs  to  assome  their 
ordinary  relations  with  ihe  vertebral  column.  But 
the  contraction  ol  the  chest  may  >_»*>  still  farther. 
It  the  abdominal  and  other  expiratory  muscles 
contract  forcibly,  a  greater  depression  of  the  dia- 
phragm takes  plaee,  the  ribs  descend  lower,  the 
of  the  conoid  shrinks,  and  there  is,  conse- 
quently, a  greater  diminution  of  the  capacity  of 
the  thorax.     This  is  called  forced  expiration. 

We  shall  now  consider  (he  air  as  an  elastic  fluid, 
which  possesses  the  property  of  exerting  pressure 
upon  the  bodies  it  surrounds,  and  upon  the  sides 
of  the  vessels  that  contain  it.  This  property  sup- 
poses, in  the  particles  of  air,  a  continual  ten- 
dency to  repulse  eachotln  r. 

Another  property  of  the  air  is  compressibility  ; 
that  is,  its  volume  changes  with  the  pressure  which 
it  supports. 

The  air  expands  by  hoat  like  all  other  bodies; 
its  volume  augments  1-180  by  an  increase  of  one 
degree  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer. 

The  air  has  weight :  this  is  ascertained  by 
neighing  a  vessel  full  of  air,  and  tU.en  weighing 
the  same  vessel  after  the  air  has  been  taken  out 
by  the  air-pump. 

The  air  is  more  or  less  charged  with  humidity. 

Air,  notwithstanding  its  thinness  and  transpa- 
rency, refracts,  intercepts,  and  reflects  the  light. 

The  air  is  composed  ol  two  gases  that  are  very 
different  in  their  properties. 

l-i,  Oxygen:  this  gas  is  a  little  heavier  than 
air,  in  the  proportion  of  II  to  10,  and  it  combines 
with  ;ill  the  simple  bodies  ;  it  is  an  element  of 
water,  of  vegetable  and  animal  matters',  and  of 
almost  all  known  bodies;  it  is  essential  for  com- 
bustion an  I  respiration,  2dly,  Azote:  this  gas 
is  a  little  lighter  than  air;  it  is  an  element  of 
ammonia  an. l  of  animal  substances;  it  extinguishes 
boilies  in  combustion. 

It  bat  been  thus  found  that  100  parts  in  weight 
of  air  contain  -1 I  pans  ol  oxygen  and  79  of  azote. 
These  proportions  are  the  game  m  every  place 
and  at  all  heights,  and  have  not  sensibly  changed 
for  these  hi'  i  re  positively 

established  bj  chemistry. 

■  m  n  ami  azote,  the  air  contains  a 
variable  quantity  ol  the  vapour  of  water,  as  we 
have  already  observed,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid,  the  proportion  oi  which  has  not 

The  air  is  d  by  almost  all  combusti- 

ble bodies,  at   a  temperature  which  is  peculiar  to  ' 
each.     In  tin-  decomposition  they  combine  with 
the  oxygen,  and  set  the  azote  at  liberty 

Of  inspiration  and  Expiration. — If  we  call 
(o  mind  the  disposition  id  the  pulmonary  lobules, 
the  extensibility  of  their  tissue,  their  communi- 
cation with  the  external  air  by  means  of  the 
bronehia,  ol  the  trachea,  and  o!  the  larynx,  we 
n  ill  eaeily  conceive  t h  <t  ei  ry  nine  the  bre  i-t  di- 
the  air  immediately  enters  the  pulmonary 
tissue,  in  a  quantity  proportionate  to  the  degree  of 


dilatation.  When  the  breast  contracts,  a  part  Ot 
the  air  that  it  contains  is  expelled,  and  passes  out 
by  the  glottis. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  the  glottis  in  inspiration, 
or  to  go  outwards  in  expiration,  the  air  sometimes' 
traverses  the  nasal  canal  and  sometimes  the 
mouth  :  the  position  of  the  velum  of  the  palate, 
in  these  two  cases,  deserves  to  be  described. 
When  the  air  traverses  the  nasal  canals  and  the 
pharynx  to  enter  or  to  pass  out  of  the  larynx,  the 
velum  of  the  palate  is  vertical,  and  placed  with 
its  anterior  surface  against  the  posterior  part  of 
the  base  of  the  tongue,  so  that  the  mouth  has  no 
communication  with  the  larynx.  When  the  air 
traverses  the  mouth  in  inspiration  or  expiration, 
the  velum  ol  the  palate  is  horizontal,  its  posterior 
edge  is  embraced  by  the  concave  surface  of  the 
pharynx,  and  all  communication  is  cut  off  be- 
tween the  inferior  parts  of  the  pharynx  and  the 
superior  part  of  this  canal,  as  well  as  with  the 
nasal  canals.  Thence  the  necessity  of  making 
the  sick  breathe  by  the  mouth,  if  it  is  necessary 
to  examine  the  tonsils  of  the  pharynx. 

I  hese  two  ways  for  the  air  to  arrive  at  the 
glottis  were  necessary,  for  they  assist  each  other  : 
thus  when  the  mouth  is  full  of  food,  the  respira- 
tion takes  place  by  the  nose  ;  it  takes  place  by  the 
mouth  when  the  nasal  canals  are  obstructed  by 
mucus,  by  a  slight  swelling  of  the  membrane,  or 
any  other  cause.  The  glottis  opens  in  the  instant 
of  inspiration,  and,  on  the  contrary,  it  shuts  in  the 
expiration. 

It  appears  that  in  a  given  time  the  number  of 
inspirations  made  by  one  person  are  very  different 
from  those  of  another.  Haller  thinks  there  are 
twenty  in  the  space  of  a  minute.  A  man  upon 
whom  Menzies  made  experiments  respired  only 
fourteen  times  in  a  minute.  Sir  H.  Davy  informs" 
us  that  he  respires  in  the  same  period  twenty-six 
or  twenty-seven  times  ;  Dr.  Thomson  says  that 
he  respires  generally  nineteen  times  ;  and  Dr.  Ma- 
gendie  only  respires  fifteen  times.  Taking  twenty 
times  in  a  minute  for  the  mean,  this  will  give; 
2H,800  inspirations  in  twenty-four  hours.  But 
this  number  probably  varies  according  to  many 
circumstances,  such  as  the  state  of  sleep,  motion, 
distention  of  the  stomach  by  food,  the  capacity  of 
the  chest,  moral  affections,  &c.  What  quantity 
of  air  enters  the  chest  at  each  inspiration  /  What 
quantity  goes  out  at  each  expiration  ?  How  much 
g«  nerally  remains  ? 

According  to  Menzies,  the  mean  quantity  of 
air  that  enters  the  lungs  at  each  inspiration,  is  40 
cubic  inches. — Goodwin  thinks  that  the  quantity 
remaining  alter  a  complete  expiration  is  109  cubic 
inches;  Menzies  affirms  that  this  quantity  is 
greater,  and  that  it  amounts  to  179  cubic  inches. 

According  to  Davy,  alter  a  forced  expiration, 
his  lungs  contained  II  cubic  inches. 

Alter  a  natural  expiraliou  .     .     .  118 

After  a  natural  inspiration  .     .     .  135 

After  a  forced  inspiration    .     .     .  25-r 

By   a  forced   expiration,  after  a 
fornd  inspiration,  there  passed  out 

ol'  the  lungs 190 

After  a  natural  inspiration  .     .    .    "8.5 
A  l;i t  a  natural  expiration    .     .     .     67.5  c.  i. 
Dr.   Thomson  tbiuks  that  we   should  not  be  far 
from   the  Truth   in   supposing  that  the   ordinary 
quantity  of  air  contained  in  the  lungs  is  2*0,  and 
that  there  enter  or   ->,o  out  at  each  inspiration,  or 
expiration,    10   inches.     Thus,    supposing  20  in- 
spirations  in  a  minute,  the  quantity  of  air  that 
would  enter  and   pass  out   in   this  time  would  be 
800  inohes  ;    which    makes    48,000  in    the   hour, 
and  in  24  bouts  1,152,000  cubic  inches.     A  great 
i  ,i  made   by  ekp* 
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ittists  to  determine  if  the  volume  of  air  diminishes 
Thile  it  remains  in  the  lungs.  In  considering  the 
latest  experiments,  it  appears,  that  in  most  cases 
there  is  no  diminution  ;  that  is,  a  volume  of  ex- 
pired air  is  exactly  the  same  as  one  of  inspired 
air.  When  this  diminution  takes  place  it  appears 
to  be  only  accidental. 

By  successively  traversing  the  mouth  or  the 
nasal  cavities,  the  pharynx,  the  larynx,  the  tra- 
chea, and  the  bronchia,  'the  inspired  air  becomes 
of  a  similar  temperature  with  the  body.  It  most 
generally  becomes  heated,  and  consequently  rare- 
Jied,  so  that  the  same  quantity  in  weight  of  air 
occupies  a  much  greater  space  in  the  lungs  than 
it  occupied  before  it  entered  them.  Besides  this 
change  of  volume,  the  inspired  air  is  charged 
■with  the  vapour  that  it  carries  away  from  the 
mucous  membranes  of  the  air-passages,  and  in 
this  state  always,  hot  and  humid,  it  arrives  in  the 
pulmonary  lobules  ;  also  this  portion  of  air  of  which 
we  treat  mixes  with  that  which  the  lungs  contain- 
ed before. 

But  expiration  soon  succeeds  to  inspiration:  an- 
interval,  only  of  a  few  seconds,  passes  in  general 
between  them  ;  the  air  contained  by  the  lungs, 
pressed  by  the  powers  of  expiration,  escapes  by 
the  expiratory  canal  in  a  contrary  direction  to 
that  of  the  inspired  air. 

Wc  must  here  remark  that  the  portion  of  air 
expired  is  not  exactly  that  which  was  inspired  im- 
mediately before,  but  a  portion  of  the  mass  which 
the  lungs  contained  after  inspiration  ;  and  if  the 
volume  of  air  that  the  lungs  usually  contains  is 
compared  with  that  which  is  inspired  and  ex- 
pired at  each  motion  of  respiration,  we  will  be  in- 
clined to  believe  that  inspiration  and  expiration 
are  intended  to  renew  in  part  the  considerable 
mass  of  air  contained  by  the  lungs. 

This  renewal  will  be  so  much  more  considera- 
ble as  the  quantity  of  air  expired  is  greater,  and 
as  the  following  inspiration  is  more  complete. 

Physical  and  Chemical  Changes  that  the  Air 
undergoes  in  the  Lungs. — The  air,  in  its  passage 
from  the  lungs,  has  a  temperature  nearly  the  same 
as  that  of  the  body  ;  there  escapes  with  it  from 
the  breast  a  great  quantity  of  vapour  called  -pul- 
monary transpiration  ;  besides, ,  its  chemical 
composition  is  different  from  that  of  the  inspired 
air.  The  proportion  of  azote  is  much  the  same, 
but  that  of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  is  quite  dif- 
ferent. 

In  place  of  0.21  of  oxygen,  and  a  tracs  of  car- 
bonic acid,  which  the  atinosplirvic  air  presents, 
the  expired  air  gives  0.18  or  0.19  of  oxygen,  and 
0.3  to  0.4  of  carbonic  acid  :  generally  the  quan- 
tity of  carbonic  acid  exactly  represents  the  quan- 
tity of  oxygen  which  has  disappeared  ;  neverthe- 
less the  last  experiments  of  Gay  Lussac  and  Davy 
give  a  small  excess  of  acid  ;  that  is,  there  is  a 
little  more  acid  formed  thai)  the  oxygen  absorbed. 

In  order  to  determine  the  quantity  of  oxygen 
consumed  by  an  adult  in  2-1  hours,  we  have  only 
to  know  the  quantity  of  air  respired  in  this  time. 
According  to  Lavoisier,  and  Sir  II.  Davy,  32  cubic 
inches  are  consumed  in  a  minute,  which  gives  for 
24  hours  46,037  cubic  inches. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  appreciate  the  quantity  of 
carbonic  ajid  that  passes  out  of  the  lungs  in  the 
same  time,  since  it  nearly  represents  the  volume 
of  oxygen  that  disappears.  Thomson  values  it 
at  40  000  cubic  inches,  though  he  says  it  is  proba- 
bly a  little  le^s  :  now  this  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  represents  nearly  12  ounces  avoirdupois  <•;' 
carbon. 

Some  chemists  say  that  a  small  mi?  -r,t  Jty  of 
izote  disappears  during  respiration  ;   r*'|)Prs  think. 
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on  the  contrary,  that  its  quantity  is  sensibly 
mentcd  ;  but  there  is  nothing  positive  in  this  respect. 

We  are  informed  of  the  degree  of  alteration 
that  the  air  undergoes  in  our  lungs  by  a  feelin" 
which  inclines  us  "to  renew  it:  though  this  is 
scarcely  sensible  in  ordinary  respiration,  because 
we  always  eontinue  it,  it  nevertheless  becomes 
very  painful  if  we  do  not  satisfy  it  quickly;  car- 
ried to  this  degree,  it  is  accompanied  with  anxiety 
and  fear,  and  instinctive  warning  of  the  importance 
of  respiration. 

Whilst  the  air  contained  in  the  lungs  is  thus 
modified  in  its  physical  and  chemical  properties, 
the  venous  blood  traverses  the  ramifications  of  the 
pulmonary  artery,  of  which  the  tissue  of  the  lo- 
bules of  the  lungs  is  partly  formed  ;  it  passes  into 
the  radicles  of  the  pulmonary  veins,  and  very 
soon  into  these  veins  themselves  ;  but  in  passing 
from  the  one  to  the  other,  it  changes  its  nature 
from  venous  to  arterial  blood. 

Rest  harrow.     See  Ononis  spinosa. 

Ue'stvbovis.  The  plant  named  in  English 
rest  harrow :  so  called  because  it  hinders  the 
plough ;  and  hence  resta  bovis.  See  Onoris 
spinosa. 

RESUPINATUS.  Resupinato.  Reversed: 
applied  to  leaves,  &c.  when  the  upper  surface  i* 
turned  downwards  ;  as  in  the  leaf  of  the  Pharus 
latifolius. 

RESUSCITATION.  (Resuscitatio ;  from 
resuscito,  to  rouse  and  awake.)  Revivification. 
The  restoring  of  persons,  apparently  dead,  to 
life.  Under  this  head,  strictly  speaking,  is  con- 
sidered the  restoring  of  those  who  faint,  or  have 
breathed  noxious  air  ;  yet  it  is  chiefly  confined  to 
the  restoring  of  those  who  are  apparently  dead 
from  being  immersed  in  a  fluid,  or  by  hanging. 
Dr.  Curry  has  written  a  very  valuable  treatise  on 
this  subjpet;  from  which  the  following  account  is 
taken. 

"From  considering,"  he  observes,  "that  a 
drowned  person  is  surrounded  by  water  instead 
of  air,  and  that  in  this  situation  he  makes  strong 
and  repeated  efforts  to  breathe,  we  should  expect 
that  the  water  would  enter  and  completely  fill  the 
lungs.  This  opinion,  indeed,  was  once  very  ge- 
neral, and  it  still  continues  to  prevail  among  the 
common  people.  Experience,  however,  has 
shown,  that  unless  the  body  lies  so  long  in  the 
water  as  to  have  its  living  principle  entirely  de- 
stroyed, the  quantity  of  fluid  present  in  the  lungs 
is  inconsiderable  ;  and  it  would  seem  that  some 
of  this  is  the  natural  moisture  of  the  part  accu- 
mulated ;  for,  upon  drowning  kittens,  puppies, 
&.C.  in  ink,  or  other  coloured  liquors,  and  after- 
wards examining  the  lungs,  it  is  found  that  very 
little  of  the  coloured  liquor  has  gained  admittance 
to  them.  To  explain  the  reason  why  the  lungs  of 
drowned  animals  are  so  free  from  water,  it  is 
necessary  to  observe,  that  the  muscles  which 
form  the  opening  into  the  wind-pipe  are  exquisite- 
ly sensible,  and  contract  violently  upon  the  least 
irritation,  as  we  frequently  experience  when  any 
part  of  the  food  or  drink  happens  to  touch  that 
part.  In  the  efforts  made  by  a  drowning  person, 
or  animal,  to  draw  in  air,  the  water  rushes  into 
•  the  mouth  and  throat,  and  is  applied  to  these 
parts,  which  immediately  contract  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  shut  up  the  passage  into  the  lungs. 
Tins  contracted  state  continues  as  long  as  the 
muscles  retain  the  principle  of  life,  upon  which 
the  power  of  muscular  contraction  depends ; 
when  that  is  gone,  they  become  relaxed,  and  the 
water  enters  the  wind-pipe,  and  completely  fill' 
it.  On  dissecting  the  body  of  a  recently-drowned 
animal,  no  particular  fulness  of  the  vessels  within 
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•skull,  nor  any  disease  of  the  Lrain  or  it.s 
membranes,  are  visible.  The  lungs  are  also 
nund,  and  the  branches  of  the  wind-pipe  gene- 
rally contain  more  or  less  of  a  frothy  matter, 
'•onsisting  chiefly  of  air,  mixed  with  a  small 
quantity  of  colourless  fluid.  The  right  cavity  of 
the  heart,  and  the  trunks  of  the  large  internal 
reins  which  open  into  it,  and  also  the  trunk  and 
larger  branches  of  the  artery  which  carries  the 
blood  from  this  cavity  through  ?he  lungs,  are  all 
distended  with  dark-coloured  blood,  approaching 
"'almost  to  blackness.  The  left  cavity  of  the 
heart,  on  the  contrary,  is  nearly,  or  entirely 
empty,  as  are  likewise  the  large  veins  of  the 
lungs  which  supply  it  with  blood,  and  the  trunk 
and  principal  branches  of  the  great  artery  which 
"luveys  the  blood  from  hence  to  the  various  parts 
of  the  body.  The  external  blood-vessels  are 
empty  ;  and  the  fleshy  parts  aie  as  pale  as  if  the 
animal  had  been  bled  to  death.  When  a  body 
has  lain  in  the  water  for  some  time,  other  appear- 
ances will  also  be  observable  ;  such  as,  the  skin 
livid,  the  eyes  blond-shot,  and  the  countenance 
bloated  and'swoln  ;  but  these  appearances,  though 
certainly  unfavourable,  do  not  absolutely  prove 
that  life  is  irrecoverably  gone.  It  is  now  known, 
that  in  the  case  of  drowning,  no  injury  is  done  to 
any  of  the  parts  essential  to  life  ;  but  that  the 
right  cavity  of  the  heart,  together  with  the  veins 
and  arteries  leading  to  and  from  that  cavity,  are 
turgid  with  blood,  whilst  every  other  part  is  al- 
most drained  of  this  fluid.  The  practice  of 
holding  ii])  the  bodies  of  drowned  persons  by  the 
heels,  or  rolling  them  over  a  cask,  is  unnecessary  ; 
the  lungs  not  being  filled  with  any  thing  that  can 
be  evacuated  in  this  way.  Therefore  such  a 
practice  is  highly  dangerous,  as  the  violence  at- 
tending it  may  readily  burst  some  of  those  vessels 
which  are  already  overcharged  with  blood,  and 
thus  convert  what  was  only  suspended  animation, 
into  absolute  and  permanent  death.  The  opera- 
lion  of  inflating  the  lungs  is  a  perfectly  safe,  and 
much  more  effectual  method  of  removing  any 
frothy  matter  they  may  contain  ;  and  whilst  it 
promotes  the  passage  of  the  blood  through  them, 
also  renders  it  capable  of  stimulating  the  left 
C  avity  of  the  heart,  and  exciting  it  to  contraction. 
As  soon  as  the  body  is  taken  out  of  the  water,  it 
Mioiild  be  stripped  of  any  clothes  it  may  have  on, 
and  be  immediately  well  dried.  It  should  then  be 
wrapped  in  dry,  warm  blankets,  or  in  the  spare 
clothe!  taken  from  some  of  the  by-standers,  and 
lie  removed  as  quickly  as  possible  to  the  nearest 
house  that  can  be  got  convenient  for  the  purpose. 
The  fittest  will  be  one  that  has  a  tolerably  large 
apartment,  in  which  a  fire  is  ready  or  can  be 
made.  The  body  may  be  carried  in  men's  arms, 
'>r  laid  upon  a  door  ;  or,  in  case  the  house  be  at  a 
distance  from  the  place,  if  a  cart  can  be  procured, 
let  the  body  be  placed  in  it,  on  one  side,  upon 
some  straw,  with  the  head  and  uppei  part  some- 
what raised  ;  and  in  this  position  a  brisk  motion 
will  do  no  harm.  Whatever  be  the  mode  of 
eonveyance  adopted,  particular  care  should  be 
taken  that  the  head  be  neither  suffered  to  hang 
backwards,  nor  to  bend  down  with  the  chin  upon 
the  breast.  When  arrived  at  the  house,  lay  the 
body  on  a  mattreM,  or  a  double  blanket,  spread 
upon  a  low  table,  or  upon  a  door  supported  by 
Stools  ;  the  head  and  chest  being  elevated  by  pil- 
lows. As  the  air  of  a  room  is  very  soon  render- 
ed impure  by  a  number  of  people  breathing  in 
it,  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  to  avoid  the  confusion 
and  embarrassment  attending  a  crowd,  no  more. 
persons  should  be  admitted  into  the  apartment 
where  the  body  is  placed,  than  are  necessary 
isl  immediately  in  the  recovery  :  in  irencral 


su  will  be  found  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  ami 
these  should  be  the  most  active  and  intelligent 
of  the  by-standers.  It  will  be  found  most  con- 
venient to  divide  the  assistants  into  two  sets  ;  one 
set  being  employed  in  restoring  the  heat  of  the 
body,  while  the  other  institutes  an  artificial 
breathing  in  the  best  manner  they  are, able. 
Every  skilful  person  should  be  provided  with  a. 
flexible  tube  made  of  elastic  gum,  half  a  yard  in 
length,  to  introduce  into  the  wind-pipe,  and  also 
with  a  similar  tube  to  which  a  syringe  can  be 
affixed,  to  be  put  into  the  oesophagus.  Should 
these  not  be  at  hand,  air  should  be  thrown  into 
the  lungs  in  the  best  manner  chat  can  be  suggested 
at  the  time.  Should  it  still  be  found  that  the  air 
does  not  pass  readily  into  the  lungs,  immediate 
recourse  must  be  h;td  to  another  and  ruort  effectual 
method  for  attaining  that  object.  As  this  me- 
thod, however,  requires  address,  and  also  some 
knowledge  of  the  parts  about  the  throat,  we 
would  recommend  that  when  there  is  not  a  medi- 
cal gentleman  present,  the  mode  already  de- 
scribed be  tried  repeatedly  before  this  be  attempt- 
ed. As  a  quantity  of  frothy  matter  occupying; 
the  branches  of  the  wind-pipe,  and  preventing 
the  entrance  of  the  air  into  the  lungs,  is  generally 
the  circumstance  which  renders  this  mode  of 
inflation  necessary,  the  mouth  should  be  opened 
from  time  to  time  to  remove  this  matter  as  it  is 
discharged.  While  one  set  of  the  assistants  are 
engaged  in  performing  artificial  respiration,  the 
other  should  be  employed  in  communicating  heat 
to  the  body.  The  warm-bath  has  been  usually 
recommended  for  this  purpose  ;  but  wrapping  the 
body  in  blankets,  or  woollen  cloths,  strongly 
wrung  out  of  warm  water,  and  renewing  them  as 
they  grow  cold,  besides  being  a  speedier  and  more 
practicable  method  of  imparting  heat,  has  this 
great  advantage,  that  it  admits  of  the  operation 
of  inflating  the  lungs  being  carried  on  without 
interruption.  Until  a  sufficient  quantity  of  warm 
water  can  be  got  ready,  other  methods  of  restor- 
ing warmth  may  be  employed  ;  such  as  the  ap- 
plication of  dry  warm  blankets  round  the  body 
and  limbs  ;  bags  of  warm  grains  or  sand,  bladders 
or  bottles  of  hot  water,  or  hot  bricks  applied  to 
the  hands,  feet,  and  under  the  arm-pits,  the  bot- 
tles and  bricks  being  covered  with  flannel :  or 
the  body  may  be  placed  before  the  fire,  or  in  the 
sunshine,  if  strong  at  the  time,  and  be  gently 
rubbed  by  the  assistants  with  their  warm  hands, 
or  with  clothes  heated  at  the  fire  by  a  warming- 
pan.  The  restoration  of  heat  should  always  be 
gradual,  and  the  warmth  applied  ought  never  to 
be  greater  than  can  be  comfortably  borne  by  the 
assistants.  If  the  weather  happen  to  be  cold, 
and  especially  if  the  body  has  been  exposed  to 
it  tor  some  time,  heat  should  be  applied  in  a  very 
low  degree  at  first :  and  if  the  weather  be  under 
the  freezing  point,  and  the  body,  when  stripped, 
feel  cold  and  nearly  in  the  same  condition  with 
one  that  is  frozen,  it  will  be  necessary  at  first  to 
rub  it  well  with  snow,  or  wash  it  with  cold  wa- 
ter ;  the  sudden  application  of  heat  in  such  cases, 
having  been  found  very  pernicious.  In  a  short 
time,  however,  warmth  must  be  gradually  applied. 
To  assist  in  rousing  the  activity  of  the  vital 
principle,  it  has  been  customary  to  apply  various 
stimulating  matters  to  different  parts  ot  the  body. 
But  as  some  of  these  applications  are  in  themselves 
hurtful,  and  the  others  serviceable  only  according 
to  the  time  and  manner  of  their  employment,  it 
will  be  proper  to  consider  them  particularly. 
The  application  of  all  such  matters  in  cases  of 
apparent  death,  is  founded  upon  the  supposition 
that  the  skin  still  retains  sensibility  enough  to  be 
affected  bv  them.     It   is  well  known,  however 
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that  even  during  life,  the  skin  loses  sensibility  in 
proportion  as  it  is  deprived  of  heat,  and  does  not 
recover  it  again  until  the  natural  degree  of 
warmth  be  restored.  Previous  to  the  restoration 
of  heat,  therefore,  to  a  drowned  body,  all  .stimu- 
lating applications  are  useless,  and  so  far  as  they 
inlerlere  with  the  other  measures,  are  also  preju- 
dicial. The  practice  ol  rubbing  the  body  w.th 
salt  or  spirits  is  now  justly  condemned.  The  salt 
quickly  frets  the  skin,  and  has,  in  some  cases, 
produced  sores,  which  were  very  paimul  and 
difficult  to  heai  after  recovery.  Spirits  01  all 
kinds  evaporate  fast,  and  thereby,  instead  of 
creating  warmth,  as  they  are  expected  to  do, 
carry  off  a  great  deal  ol  heat  from  the  body. 
Spn:t  of  hartshorn  or  of  sal  volatile,  are  liable 
to  the  same  objection  as  brandy  or  other  distilled 
spirits,  and  are  besides  very  distressing  to  the 
eyes  ol  the  assistants.  When  there  is  reason  to 
think  the  skin  has  in  any  degree  recovered  its  sen- 
sibility, let  an  assistant  moisten  his  hand  wilh 
spirit  of  hartshorn,  or  eau  de  luce,  and  hold  it 
closely  applied  to  one  part:  in  this  way  evapora- 
tion is  prevented,  and  the  full  stimulant  effect  ol 
the  application  obtained.  A  liniment  composed 
of  equal  parts  of  spirit  of  hartshorn  and  sallad 
oil,  well  shak«  n  together,  would  appear  to  be 
sufficiently  stimulating  lor  the  purpose,  and  as  it 
evaporates  very  slowly,  will  admit  of  being  rub- 
bed on  without  producing  cold.  The  places  to 
which  such  remedies  are  usually  applied,  are,  the 
wrists,  ankles,  temples,  and  the  parts  opposite  the 
stomach  and  heart.  The  intestines,  from  their  in- 
ternal situation  and  peculiar  constitution,  retain 
their  irritability  longer  than  the  other  parts  of  the 
body,  and,  accordingly,  various  means  hafe  been 
proposed  for  increasing  the  action  of  their  fibres  in 
order  to  restore  the  activity  ol  the  wholt  system. 
Tobacco-smoke,  injected  by  way  of  clyster,  is 
what  has  been  generally  employed  with  this  view, 
and  xhefumigator,  or  instrument  for  administer- 
ing it,  makes  a  part  of  the  apparatus  which  is  at 
present  distributed  by  the  different  societies  es- 
tablished for  tne  recovery  of  drowned  persons. 
Of  late,  however,  the  use  of  tobacco-smoke  has 
been  objected  to,  and  upon  very  strong  grounds  ; 
for  when  we  consider  that  Hie  same  remedy  is  suc- 
cessfully employed  with  the  very  opposite  inten- 
tion, namely,  that  ol  lessening  the  power  ol  con- 
traction in  the  muscles,  and  occasioning  the  great- 
est relaxation  consistent  with  life,  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged to  be  a  very  doubtful,  if  not  danger- 
ous remedy,  where  the  powers  of  lite  are  already 
nearly  exhausted.  Instead  of  tobacco-smoke,  then, 
we  would  recommend  a  clyster,  consisting  of  a 
pint  or  more  of  water,  moderately  wanned,  with 
the  addition  of  one  or  two  table-spoonsful  of  spirit 
of  hartshorn,  a  heaped  tea-spoonful  of  strong 
mustard,  or  a  table-spoonful  of  essence  of  pepper- 
mint ;  in  delect  ol  one  or  other  01  these,  half  a  gill 
or  more,  of  rum,  brandy,  or  gin  may  be  added,  or 
the  warm  water  given  alone,  i'his  step,  however, 
neeil  not  be  taken,  until  artificial  respiration  has 
been  be«-un  ,  for  it  will  answer  but  little  purpose 
to  stimulate  the  heart  through  the  medium  ol  the 
intestines,  unless  we,  at  the  same  time,  supply  the 
left  cavity  with  blood  fitted  to  act  upon  it ;  which 
we  cannot  do  without  first  removing  the  collapsed 
state  of  the  lungs,  and  promoting  the  passage  of 
the  blood  through  them  by  a  regular  inflation.  As 
the  stomach  is  a  highly  sensible  part,  and  intimate- 
ly connected  with  the  heart  and  brain,  the  intro- 
duction of  some  moderately  warm  and  stimulating 
liquor  into  it,  seems  well  calculated  to  rouse  the 
dormant  powers  of  life.  This  is  very  conveniently 
done  by  means  of  the  syringe  and  flexible  tube. 
The  quantity  of  fluid  thrown  in  ought  not  to  e>- 
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ceed  halt  a  pint,  and  may  be  either  warm  m 
or  water  with  the  addition  of  one  or  other  of  the 
stimulating  matters  recommended  above,  using, 
however,  only  half  the  quantities  mentioned  their. 
As  soon  as  the  pulse  or  baeting  of  the  heart  can  be 
felt,  the  inside  of  the  nostrils  may  be  occasionally 
touched  with  a  feather  dipt  in  spirit  of  hartshorn, 
or  sharp  mustard  ;  it  being  found  by  experience, 
that  any  irritation  given  to  the  nose,  has  consi- 
derable influence  in  exciting  the  action  of  the  mus- 
cles concerned  in  respiration.  When  the  natural 
breathing  commences,  the  flexible  tube  and  canula 
should  be  withdrawn,  and  any  farther  inflation  that 
may  be  necessary,  performed  by  blowing  into  the 
nostril.  Letting  blood  has  been  generally  thought 
requisite  in  every  case  of  suspended  animation. 
The  practice,  however,  does  not- appear  to  have 
been  founded  upon  any  rational  principle  at  first, 
and  it  has  been  continued  from  the  force,of  custom, 
rather  than  from  any  experience  of  its  good  ef- 
fects. In  the  case  of  drowned  persons  there  is 
not,  as  in  those  who  suffer  from  hanging  or  apo- 
plexy, any  unusual  fulness  of  the  vessels  of  the 
brain  ;  aiul  the  quantity  of  blood  that  can  be 
drawn  from  the  external  veins,  will  not  sensibly 
diminish  the  accumulation  of  it  in  those  near  the 
heart.  Besides,  blood-letting,  which  always 
tends  to  lessen  the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries 
in  the  living  body,  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  a 
directly  opposite  effect  in  cases  of  apparent  death  ; 
on  the  contrary,  if  employed  here,  it  will  hazard 
the  entire  destruction  of  those  feeble  powers 
which  yet  remain,  and  to  increase  and  support 
which  all  our  endeavours  should  be  directed. 
When  the  several  measures  recommended  above 
have  been  steadily  pursued  for  an  hour  or  more, 
without  any  appearance  of  returning  life,  electrici- 
ty should  be  tried  ;  experience  having  shown  it  to 
be  one  of  the  most  powerful  stimuli  yet  known, 
and  capable  of  exciting  contraction  in  the  heart 
and  other  muscles  of  the  body,  aftf  r  every  other 
stimulus  had  ceased  to  produce  the  least  effect. 
Moderate  shocks  are  found  to  answer  best,  and 
these  should,  at  intervals,  be  passed  through  the 
chest  in  different  directions,  in  order,  if  possible, 
to  rouse  the  heart  to  act.  Shocks  may  likewise 
be  sent  through  the  limbs,  and  along  the  spine  ; 
but  we  are  doubtful  \\oxv  far  it  is  sale  or  useful  to 
pass  them  through  the  brain,  as  some  have  recom- 
mended. The  body  may  be  conveniently  insula- 
ted, by  placing  it  on  a  door,  supported  by  a  num- 
ber of  quart  bottles,  whose  sides  are  previously 
wiped  with  a  towel,  to  remove  any  moisture  they 
may  have  contracted.  By  .experiments  made  on 
different  animals,  it  is  found  that  the  blood  passes 
through  the  lungs  most  readily  when  they  are 
fully  distended  with  air  ;  consequently,  that  if  the 
lungs  of  a  drowned  person  are  inflated,  and  kept 
in  the  expanded  state  whilst  the  electric  shock  is 
passed  through  the  chest,  the  blood  accumulated 
in  the  right  cavity  of  the  heart  and  its  vessels,  will 
move  forward  without  any  resistance,  should  the 
heart  be  brought  to  contract  upon  it.  As  s6on  as 
the  shock  is  given,  let  the  lungs  be  emptied  01  the 
air  they  contain,  and  filled  again  with  fresh  air; 
then  pass  another  shock,  and  repeat  this  until  tho 
heart  is  brought  into  action,  or  until  it  appear  that 
all  farther  attempts  are  useless.  In  order  more  cer- 
tainly to  pass  the  shock  through  the  heart,  place, 
the  knob  of  one  discharging  roil  above  the  collar- 
bone of  the  right  side,  and  the  knob  ol  the  other 
above  the  short  ribs  of  the  left :  the  position  of  the 
discharging  rods,  however,  may  be  changed  oc- 
casionally, so  as  to  vary  the  direction  of  the 
shock.  Two  thick  brass  wires,  each  about  eigh- 
teen inches  long,  passed  through  two  glass  tubes, 
or  wooden  cases,  well  varnished,  and  having  ei 
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id  a  knob,  and  at  the  other  a  ring  to  fasten 
the  brass  chain  to,  form  very  convenient  discharg- 
ing rods ;  and  by  means  ol'  them,  the  shock  may 
be  administered  without  the  risk  of  its  being  com- 
municated to  the  assistants,  or  carried  oil'  by  the 
.skin  being  wet.  When  the  patient  is  so  far  re- 
covered as  to  be  able  to  swallow,  he  should  be  put 
into  a  warm  bed,  with  his  head  and  shoulders 
somewhat  raised  by  means  of  pillows.  Plenty  of 
warm  wine-whey,  ale-posset,  or  other  light  and 
moderately  nourishing  drink,  should  now  be  given, 
and  gentle  sweating  promoted,  by  wrapping  the 
feet  and  legs  in  (burnt  Is  well  wrung  out  of  ho;  wa- 
ter. If  the  stomach  and  bowels  feel  distended  and 
uneasy,  a  clyster,  consisting  of  a  pint  of  warm 
water,  with  a  able-spoonful  of  common  salt,  or 
an  ounce  or  more  of  Glauber's  or  Epsom  salt, 
dissolved  in  it,  may  be  administered.  The  gen- 
eral practice,  in  this  case,  is  to  give  an  emetic  ; 
but  considering  that  the  powers  of  the  machine 
are  still  very  weak,  the  agitation  of  vomiting  is 
certainly  hazardous.  The  patient  should  on  no 
account  be  left  alone,  until  the  senses  are  per- 
fectly restored,  and  he  be  able  to  assist  himself; 
several  persons  having  relapsed  and  been  lost,  from 
want  of  proper  attention  to  them,  after  the  vital 
functions  were,  to  all  appearance,  completely  es- 
tablished. Either  from  the  distention  which  the 
arteries  of  the  lungs  have  suffered,  or  from  the  sud- 
den change  from  great  coldness  to  considerable 
warmth,  it  now  and  then  happens,  that  the  patient 
is  attacked,  soon  after  recovery,  with  inflamma- 
tion of  some  of  the  parts  within  the  chest.  This 
occurrence  is  pointed  out  bj  pain  in  the  breast  or 
side,  increased  on  inspiration,  and  accompanied 
with  frequent,  and  full  or  hard  pulse,  and  some- 
times with  cough.  Here  the  taking  away  some 
blood  from  the  aim,  or  the  application  of  cupping- 
glasses,  leeches,  or  a  blister,  over  the  seat  of  the 
pain,  will  be  very  proper ;  but  the  uecessity  for 
these  measures,  as  well  as  the  time  for  putting 
them  in  practice,  should  be  left  to  the  judgment 
and  discretion  of  a  medical  person.  Dull  pain  in 
the  head,  lasting  sometimes  for  two  or  three  days, 
is  by  no  means  an  unfrequent  complaint  in  those 
who  are  recovered  from  this  and  from  the  other 
states  of  suspended  animation  ;  and  here  also  a 
moderate  bleeding  from  the  neck,  either  with  the 
lancet  or  with  cupping-glasses,  may  prove  service- 
able. 

In  hanging,  the  external  veins  of  the  neck  are 
compressed  by  the  cord,  and  the  return  of  the 
blood  from  the  bead  thereby  impelled,  from  the 
moment  that  suspension  takes  place  ;  but  as  the 
heart  continues  to  act  for  a  few  seconds  afttr  the 
Wind-pipe  is  closed,  the  blood  which  is  sent  to  the 
head  during  this  interval,  is  necessarily  accumu- 
lated there.  Hence  it  is,  that  in  hanged  persons 
the  face  is  greatly  swoln,  and  of  a  dark  red  or 
purple  colour :  the  eyes  are  commonly  suffused 
with  blood,  enlarged,  and  prominent.  On  dissec- 
tioD,  the  blood-vessels  of  the  brain  are  found  con- 
siderably distended  ;  but,  in  general,  no  further 
marks  of  disease  appear  within  the  skull.  The 
lungs  are  found  generally  quite  collapsed,  and  free 
from  frothy  matter.  The  heart  and  the  large 
Mood-vesscls  adjoining  to  it,  exhibit  the  same  ap- 
pearances as  in  the  bodies  of  drowned  persons. 
From  tiie  great  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  ves- 
sels of  the  head,  many  have  been  of  opinion,  that 
liaiigiinc  kills  chiefly  by  inducing  apoplexy  ;  but 
the  following  experiment  made  at  Edinburgh  se- 
veral years  ago,  by  an  eminent  medical  professor 
there,  clearly  proves,  that  in  hanging  as  well  as 
in  drowning,  the  exclusion  of  air  from  the  lungs 
is  the  immediate  cause  of  death.  A  dog  was  sus- 
i  by  the  neck  with  a  cord,  an  openinsr  hav- 


ing betr.  prei  iously  made  in  the  wind-pipe,  below' 
the  place  where  the  cord  was  applied,  so  as  to 
admit  air  into  the  lungs.  In  this  state  he  was  al- 
lowed to  hang  for  three  quarters  ol  an  hour,  dur- 
ing which  time  the  circulation  and  breathing  went 
on.  lie  was  then  cut  down,  without  appearing  to 
have  suffered  much  from  the  experiment.  The 
cord  was  now  shifted  below  the  opening  into  the 
windpipe,  so  as  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  air  to  the 
luiiss  ;  and  the  animal  be  ng  again  suspended, 
he  was  completely  dead  in  a  ew  minutes.  Upon 
the  whole,  then,  it  appears,  that  the  same  mea- 
sures recommended  for  drowned  persons,  are  also 
necessary  here  with  this  addition,  that  opening 
thi  jugular  veins,  or  applying  cupping-glasses  to 
the  neck,  will  tend  considerably  to  facilitate  the 
restoration  of  life,  by  lessening  the  quantity  of 
blood  contained  in  the  vessels  of  the  head,  and 
thereby  taking  off  the  pressure  from  the  brain. 
Except  in  persons  who  are  very  full  of  blood,  the 
quantity  taken  away  need  seldom  exceed  an  or- 
dinary tea-cupful,  which  will  in  general  be  suf- 
ficient to  unload  the  vessels  of  the  head,  without 
weakening  the  powers  of  life." 

HE'TE.  A  net.  Applied  to  cellular  mem- 
branes vessels,  nerves,  parts  of  plants,  &c.  which 
are  formed  of  meshes,  (ike  a  net. 

Rete  mai.pkmiii.  The  fine  net-work  of  the 
extremities  of  the  pulmonary  arteries. 

Rete  mirabile.  A  net- work  of  blood-vessels 
in  the  basis  of  the  brain  of  quadrupeds. 

Kete  MtJcosu.M.  Corpus  reticulate  ;  Corpus 
mucosum ,  Mucus  Malpighii.  \  mucous  sub- 
stance, deposited,  in  a  net-like  form,  between  the 
epidermis  ami  cutis,  which  covers  the  sensible  cu- 
taneous papilla-,  connects  the  epidermis  with  the 
cutis,  and  gives  the  cob. ur  to  the  body  :  in  Euro- 
peans it  is  of  a  white  colour,  in  Ethiopians  black. 
See  Skin. 

RETICULAR.  {Reticularis;  from  rete,  a 
net.)     Interwoven  like  a  net. 

RETIFORM.  ( Retiformis  ;  from  rete,  a  net, 
and  forma,  resemblance. )     Net  like. 

RE'TINA.  (From  rete,  a  net. )  Amphibles- 
troides.  The  third  or  innermost  membrane  of 
the  eye,  expanded  round  the  choroid  coat,  to  the 
ciliary  ligament.  It  is  the. true  organ  of  vision, 
and  is  formed  by  an  expansion  of  the  pulp  of  the 
optic  nerve.     See  Vision. 

Retina'culum.  (From  retineo,  to  prop  or 
restrain.)  An  instrument  for  keeping  the  bowels 
in  their  place. 

KETL\-ASPH\LTUM.     See  Retinite. 

RETiM/K.  Retm-asphalt  of  Hatchet.  A 
yellowish  and  reddish  brown  coloured  mineral, 
co  .posed  of  resin,  asphalt,  and  earth;  found  at 
B   .  <y  Tracy,  in  Devonshire,  adhering  to  coal. 

KETORT.  (RHortu  ;  from  retorqueo,io  bend 
back  again  :  probably  so  called  because  its  neck 
was  curved  and  bent  back  again.)  A  chemical 
vessel  employed  lor  many  distillations,  and  most 
frequently  for  those  which  require  a  degree  of 
heat  superior  to  that  of  boiling  water.  Tin  y  dif- 
fer in  form  and  materials:  when  pierced  with  a 
little  bide  in  their  roof,  they  are  called  tubulated 
retorts.  They  are  made  of  common  glass,  stone- 
ware, and  iron. 

RETRA  CTOR.  A  muscle,  the  office  of  which 
is  to  retract  the  part  into  which  it  is  inserted. 

Retractor  amguli  oris.     See  Buccinator. 

KETRUIENS.     Drawing  back. 

Retrahems  At- nis.  Posterior  avris,  of 
Winslow.  Retraheus  auricula,  of  Albinus. 
Deprimens  auricula,  of  Douglas.  Retruhtns 
auriculam,  of  Cowper ;  and  Mastoidixon- 
chinien,  of  Dumas.  Two  small  bundles  of  mus- 
cular  fibres  which   arise   from  the  external  and, 
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i  ior  part  of  the  mastoid  process  oi'  the  tem- 
poral bone  immediately  above  the  insertion  of 
the  sterno-cleido-mastoideus  muscle.  They  arc 
inserted  into  that  part  of  the  back  of  the  ear  which 
is  opposite  to  the  septum  which  divides  the  con- 
cha and  scapha.  1  heir  use  is  to  draw  the  ear 
backwards,  and  stretch  the  concha. 

RETROCEDENT.  Retrocedens.  Retro- 
gradus.  When  a  disease  that  moves  about  from 
one  part  to  another,  and  is  sometimes  fixed,  has 
been  some  time  in  its  more  common  situation, 
and  retires  from  it,  it  is  said  to  be  retrocedent. 

RETROGRADE.    See  Retrocedent. 

Retrocedent  gout.     See  Arthritis. 

RETROVERSION.  Reiroversio.  See  Ute- 
rus, retroversion  of. 

RETUSUS.  Retuse.  Applied  to  a  leaf,  which 
ends  in  a  broad  shallow  notch,  as  in  the  Rumex 
digynus. 

RELSSITE.  A  vegetable  compound  saline, 
found  as  an  effloresctnco  on  the  snrface,  in  the 
country  round  Sedlitz  and  Seid^chutz. 

REVERBERATORY.     See  Furnace. 

REVOLUTUS.  Revolute,  rolled  back.  Ap- 
plied to  a  leaf,  the  margin  of  which  is  turned  or 
rolled  backwards,  as  in  Andromeda  polijolia. 

REVULSION.  (Revulsio,  from  rece.llo,  to 
draw  away.)  An  old  term  used  t>y  the  humoral 
pathologists,  signifying  the  drawing  of  humours  a 
contrary  way. 

RHABA'RBARUM.  (From  Rha,  and  bar- 
barus,  wild  :  so  called  because  it  was  brought 
from  the  banks  of  the  Rha,  now  called  the  Wbl- 
ga,  fn  Russia.)     See  Rheum. 

Rhabarbarum  album.  See  Convolvulus  me- 
choacanna. 

Rhabarbarum  antiquorum.  See  Rheum 
rhaponticum. 

Rhabarbarum  dioscordis.  See  Rheum 
rhaponticum. 

Rhabarbarum  monachorum.  See  Rumex 
patientia. 

Rhabarbarum  rhaponticum.  See  Rheum 
rhaponticum. 

Rhabarbarum  sibericum.  See  Rheum  un- 
dulatum. 

Rhabarbarum  tartaricum.     See  Rheum. 

Rhabarbarum  verum.     See  Rheum. 

RHACHIA'LGIA.  (From  pa^ts,  the  spine  of 
the  back,  and  a\yos,  pain.)  A  pain  in  the  spine 
of  the  back. 

RHA'CHIS.  ('Fays,  the  spine  of  the  back.) 
1.  In  anatomy,  the  spine. 

2.  In  botany,  the  common  stalk  or  receptacle 
of  the  florets  in  the  spikelets  of  grasses,  or  of  the 
spikelets  themselves  :  as  in  iMlium,  Triticum, 
l/ordeum,  &c.  It  also  means  the  rib  or  leaf- 
stalk of  ferns,  which  is  often  winged  or  bordered. 

RHACHISA'GRA.  (E  rora  pu^it,  the  spine  of 
the  back,  and  aypa,  a  prey.)  A  sudden  pain  in 
the  sjdne,  applied  to  gout  fixed  in  the  spine  ol  the 
back. 

Rhachita.  (From  />«x<j,  the  spine  of  the 
back\)  A  muscle  belonging  to  the  spine  of  the 
back. 

Rhachitis.     See  Rachitis. 

RHACO'SIS.  (From  paKoi,  a  rag.)  A  ragged 
excoriation. 

RHA'GAS.  (Rhagas,  adis.  f.  ;  from  pqyvvpr, 
to  break  or  bruise.)  Fissura.  A  chap  or  cleft. 
A  malignant,  d>y,  and  deep  cutaneous  fissure. 

Rhagoides.  (From  pu£,  a  grape-stone,  and 
eiios,  a  likeness  :  so  called  from  its  likeness  in  co- 
lour to  a  grape-seed.)  Applied  to  the  retiform 
tunic  of  the  eye. 

RHA'MNUS.      (From  paiu>,  to  destroy ;  be- 
cause of  its  many  thorns. )     1.  The  name  oi  a  ge- 
82-t 
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nus  of  plants  in  theLinnaean  system.  Class,  Pen- 
tandria;  Order,  Monogynia.     Buckthorn. 

2.  The  pharrnacopceal  name  of  the  purging 
buckthorn.     See  Rhumnus  catharticus. 

Rhamnus  catharticus.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  buckthorn.  Spina  cervina ;  Rham- 
nus solutivus ;  Spina  infectoria  ;  Cervispma. 
Purging  buckthorn.  The  fruit  or  berries  of  this 
shrub,  Rhamnus — spinis  terminalibns  floribus 
quadrifidis  dioicis,  foliis  ovatis,  caule  erecto, 
of  Linnaeuf,  have  been  long  received  into  the  Ma- 
teria Medica:  they  contain  a  pulpy  deep  green 
juice,  of  a  faint  unpleasant  smell,  a  bitterish,  acrid, 
nauseous  taste,  which  operate*  briskly  by  stool, 
producing  thirst,  dryness  of  the  mouth,  and  fauces, 
and  severe  gripings,  unless  some  diluting  liquor  be 
drank  plentifully  after  it :  at  present  it  is  rarely 
prescribed  except  as  a  drastic  purge.  The  ilo:>i>. 
is  said  to  be  about  twenty  of  the  fresh  berries  in 
substance  ;  twice  or  thrice  that  number  in  decoc- 
tion ;  a  drachm  or  a  drachm  and  a  hall  of  the 
dried  berries  ;  an  ounce  of  the  expressed  juice,  or 
half  an  ounce  of  the  rob  or  extract,  obtained  by 
inspissating  the  juice. 

Rhamnus  frangui.a.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  black  alder.  Frangula  alnus ;  Alnus  ni- 
gra ;  Rhamnus — inermis  floribus  monogynis 
hermuphroditis,  foliis  integerrimis,  of  Linna-us. 

Ail  the  parts  of  this  tree,  as  well  as  of  the  com- 
mon alder,  are  astringent  and  bitter.  The  bark  is 
most  astringent ;  a  decoction  of  it  has  cured  agues, 
and  is  often  used  to  repel  inflammatory  tumours 
of  the  throat,  by  way  of  gargle.  The  inner  yel- 
low bark  of  the  trunk,  or  root,  given  to  3ij-  vo- 
mits, purges,  and  gripes;  but  joined  with  aromatic.?, 
it  operates  more  agreeably.  An  infusion,  or  decoc- 
tion in  water,  inspissated  to  an  extract,  acts  yet 
more  mildly  than  these.  It  is  mostly  employed 
by  the  common  people  in  dropsy  and  other  dis- 
orders. The  berries  of  alder  are  purgative.  They 
are  not  in  use  under  their  own  name,  but  are  often 
substituted  for  buckthorn  berries ;  to  discover 
which,  it  should  be  observed,  that  the  berries  of 
the  black  alder  have  a  black  skin,  a  blue  juice, 
and  two  seeds  in  each  of  them  ;  whereas  the 
buckthorn  berries  have  a  green  juice,  and  cora- 
.  monly  four  seeds.  The  substitution  of  one  for  the 
other  is  not  of  material  consequence,  as  the  plants 
belong  to  the  same  genus,  and  the  berries  do  not 
differ  greatly. 

Dr.  Murray,  of  Gottingen,  recommends,  from 
his  own  experience,  the  leaves  of  alder  chopped  , 
in  small  pieces,  and  heated  over  the  fire,  as  th^ 
best  remedy  with  which  he  is  acquainted  for  dis- 
persing milk  in  the  breasts. 

Rhamnus  ziztphus.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  tree  which  affords  the  jujubes.  A  half  dried 
fruit  of  the  plum  kind,  about  the  size  and  shape 
of  an  olive.  Jujubes,  when  in  perfection,  have  an 
agreeable,  sweet  taste,  and  in  the  southern  parts 
of  Europe,  where  they  are  common,  they  make 
an  article  of  food  in  their  recent  state,  and  of 
medicine  when  half  dried. 

RHA'PHANUS.     See  Raphanus. 

RHAPO'NTICUM.  (The  Rha  of  Pontus,  i  e. 
the  Rha,  in  Russia,  a  river  on  the  banks  of  which 
it  grew. )     See  Rheum  rhaponticum. 

Rhaphontic  rhubarb.  See  Rheum  rhaponti- 
cum. 

Rhatonticum  vulgare  officinarum.  See 
Centaurea. 

RHATA'NIA.     See  Krameria. 

RHAZES,  was  born  at  Rei,  in  the  province 
of  Khorasan,  about  the  year  852.  He  is  said  not 
to  have  commenced  the  study  of  medicine  till 
more  than  thirty  years  old,  having  previously  re- 
moved to  Bagdad  :  but  by  indefatigable  applies 
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tjon  he  obtained  the  highest  reputation  ;  and  was 
selected  to  superintend  the  celebrated  hospital  of 
that  city.  He  has  been  considered  as  the  Galen 
of  the  Arabians  ;  and  from  his  assiduous  attention 
•luring  the  rest  of  a  long  life,  to  the  varieties  of 
disease,  he  obtained  the  appellation  of  the  expe- 
rienced. He  travelled  much  in  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge, particularly  into  his  native  country  ;  and 
was  much  consulted  by  Almanzor,  the  chief  of 
that  province,  to  whom  several  of  his  writings  are 
dedicated,  as  well  as  by  other  princes.  Abi 
Osbaia  enumerated  226  treatises  composed  by 
Rhazes,  but  only  a  few  of  these  are  preserved 
through  the  medium  of  Latin  translations.  The 
ten  books,  dedicated  to  Almanzor,  were  designed 
by  him  as  a  complete  body  of  physic,  and  indeed 
may  be  regarded  as  the  great  magazine  of  all  the 
Arabian  medicise  ;  the  ninth  book  in  particular, 
treating  of  the  cure  of  diseases,  was  in  such  gene- 
ral estimation  for  several  centuries,  as  to  be  used 
as  a  text-book  by  professors.  However,  they  con- 
tain little  more  than  the  substance  of  the  writings 
of  the  Greek  physicians  ;  though  certainly  the 
small-pox,  and  a  tew  other  diseases,  arc  first  dis- 
tinctly described  by  Rhazes.  He  was  author  also 
of  the  first  treatise  on  the  diseases  of  children. 
The  use  of  chemical  preparations  in  medicine  ap- 
pears likewise  to  have  originated  with  hnu,  or  at 
least  with  some  of  the  Arabians.  He  died  in  the 
year  932.  Besides  the  ten  books  above  mention- 
ed, and  the  tract  on  Sinall-pox,  there  arc  extant 
by  him  a  sort  of  common-place  book,  entitled, 
"  Continens  ;"  and  six  books  of  Aphorisms,  under 
the  title  of  "  De  Secretis." 

RHE'UM.  (From  Rita,  a  river  in  Russia,  now 
called  the  Wolga,  from  the  banks  of  which  it  was 
first  brought.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Enneundria ; 
Order,  Trigynia.     Rhubarb. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  officinal 
rhubarb.     See  Rheum  pal  malum. 

Rheum  talmatum.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  o/licinal  rhubarb.  Rhabarbarum;  Rheon; 
Rhaum;  Barharia;  Lapcthum  orientate ;  La- 
pathum  chinense  ;  Rhabarbarum  verum;  Rha- 
barbarum  tartaricum.  Rhubarb.  It  was  not 
until  the  year  1732  that  naturalists  became  ac- 
quainted with  any  plant  which  seemed  to  afford 
the  rhabarbarum  officinale ;  when  some  plants  re- 
r,ei\  oil  from  Russia  by  Jussieu  at  Paris,  and  Rhaud 
at  Chelsea,  were  said  to  supply  this  important  de- 
sideratum, and  as  such  were  adopted  by  Linmeus, 
in  his  first  edition  of  the  Species  Plantarum,  un- 
der the  name  of  Rheum  rhabarbarum.  This, 
however,  was  not  generally  received  as  the  genu- 
ine plant ,  and  Willi  a  \  iew  to  ascertain  this  matter 
more  completely,  Raw  Boerhaave  procured  from 
a  Tartarian  rhubarb  merchant  the  seeds  of  those 
plant-  whose  roots  lie  annually  sold,  and  which 
u  ere  admitted  at  Petersburg  to  be  the  true  rhu- 
barb. These  seeds  were  soon  propagated,  and 
were  discovered  by  De  Goiter  to  produce  two 
distinct  species,  viz.  the  Rheum  rhabarbarum  of 
I  linnaeus,  or  as  it  has  since  been  called,  the  Rheum 
undulatum,  and  another  species,  a  specimen  of 
which  was  presented  to  Linneus,  who  declare^ 
il  to  be  a  new  one;  and  it  was  first  mentioned  in 
:  lie  second  edition  of  the  Species  Plantarum,  in 
1702,  by  the  name  of  Rheum  palmatum.  Pre- 
vious to  this  time  De  Goiter  had  repeatedly  sent 
edsto  Linnssus,  but  the  young  plants  which 
they  produced  constantly  perished  ;  at  length  he 
obtained  the  fresh  root,  which  succeeded  very 
at  Upsall,  .and  afterwards  enabled  the 
r  Linnans  io  describe  this  plant,  ami. 
1767.  But  two  years  antecedent  In  this,  Dr. 
Hope's  ucei t  <>f  the  Rheum 
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Botanic  Garden  near  Edinburgh,  had, 
been  read  before  the  Royal  Society  at  London  ; 
and  of  the  great  estimation  in  which  this  plant 
was  held  by  him,  we  have  the  lollowing  proof: — 
"From  the  perfect  similarity  of  this  root  with 
the  best  foreign  rhubarb,  in  taste,  smell,  colour, 
and  purgative  qualities,  we  cannot  doubt  of  our 
being  at  last  possessed  of  the  plant  which  produces 
the  true  rhubarb,  and  may  reasonably  entertain 
the  agreeable  expectation  of  its  proving  a  very 
important  acquisition  to  Britain." 

But  from  the  relation  we  have  given,  it  appears 
that  both  the  seeds  of  the  R.  palmatum,  and  the 
R.  undulatum,  were  transmitted  to  Petersburgh, 
as  those  of  the  true  rhubarb  ;  we  are  therefore 
to  conclude,  that  the  former  species  has  an  equal 
claim  to  this  importance  with  the  latter  ;  and 
from  further  inquiries  made  in  Russia  there  is  the 
best  authority  tot  believing  that  tlv>  R.  compac- 
tum  also  affords  this  very  useful  drug.  The  seeds 
of  the  R.  Palmatum  were  first  introduced  into  ' 
Britain  in  1762,  by  Dr.  Hnunsy  (who  sent  them 
from  Russia,)  and  were  supposed  to  be  a  part  of 
that  already  mentioned  ;  and  since  their  prosper- 
ous cultivation  by  the  late  professor  of  botany  at 
Edinburgh,  the  propagation  of  this  plant  has  been 
gradually  extended  to  most  of  our  English  gar- 
dens, and  with  a  degree  of  success  which  pro- 
mises, in  time,  to  supersede  the  importation  of  the 
foreign  root.  Two  sorts  of  rhubarb  roots  are 
usually  imported  into  this  country  for  medical 
use  ;  viz.  the  Chinese  and  the  Tartary  rhubarb  ; 
the  first  is  in  oblong  pieces,  flattish  on  one  side, 
and  convex  on  the  other  ;  compact,  hard,  heavy, 
iuternally  of  a  dull-red  colour,  variegated  with 
yellow  and  white,  and  when  recently  powdered, 
appears  yellow,  but  on  being  kept  becomes  gradu- 
ally redder.  The  second  is  the  most  valuable, 
and  is  brought  to  us  in  roundish  pieces,  with  a 
large  hole  through  the  middle  of  each  ;  it  is  more 
soft  and  friable  than  the  former  sort,  and  exhibits, 
when  broken,  many  streaks  of  a  bright  red  co- 
lour. "  The  marks  of  the  goodness  of  rhubarb 
are  the  liveliness  of  its  colour  when  cut  ;  its  be- 
ing firm  and  solid,  but  not  flinty  or  hard  ;  its  be- 
ing easily  pnlverable,  and  appearing  when  pow- 
dered of  a  fine  bright  yellow  colour  ;  its  impart- 
ing to  the  spittle  when  chewed  a  deep  saffron 
tinge,  and  not  proving  slimy  or  mucilaginous  in 
the  mouth  ;  its  taste  is  subacrid,  bitterish,  and 
somewhat  styptic  ;  the  smell  lightly  aromatic". 

The  purgative  qualities  of  rhubarb  are  extract- 
ed more  perfectly  by  water  than  by  rectified  spi- 
rit :  the  part  remaining  after  the  action  of  water 
is  almost,  if  not  wholly,  inactive  ;  whereas  after 
repeated  digestion  in  spirit,  it  proves  still  very 
considerably  purgative.  The  virtue  of  a  watery 
infusion,  on  being  inspissated  by  a  gentle  heaf, 
is  so  much  diminished,  th  it  a  drachm  of  the  ex- 
tract is  said  to  have  scarcely  any  greater  effect 
than  a  scruple  of  the  root  in  substance.  The 
spirituous  tincture  loses  less  ;  half  a  drachm  of 
this  extract  proving  moderately  purgative.  Th«* 
qualities  of  this  root,  says  Dr.  Cullefi,  are  that  of 
a  gentle  purgative,  and  so  gentle  that  it  is  often  in- 
convenient on  account  of  the  bulls  of  the  dose  re- 
quired, wdiich,  in  adults,  must  be  from  3>s.  to  ~j. 
When  giver,  in  a  Large  dose  it  will  occasion  some 
griping,  as  other  purgatives  do  ;  but  it  is  hardly 
ever  heating  to  the  system,  or  shows  the  other  ef- 
fects of  the  more  drastic  purgatives.  The  pur- 
gative qtialitv  is  accompanied  with  a  bitterness, 
which  is  often  useful  in  restoring  the  tone  of  the 
stomach  when  it  has  been  lost  ;  and,  for  the  most 
part,  its  bitterness  makes  it  sit  better  on  the  sto- 
mach than  many  other  purgatives  do.  Its  opera- 
tion joins  well  with  neutral   laxatives  ;  ami  Imjh 
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iogetUer'operate  m  a  lesser  dose  than  either  of  wearing  wet  clothes,   lying  in  dump  linen,  or 

them  would  singly.     Some   degree  of  stypticity  damp  rooms,  or   by  being  exposed  to  cool   air 

is  always  evident  in  this   medicine  ;  and  as  this  when  the  bpdy  has  been  much  heated  by  exercise, 

quality  acts  when  that  of  the  purgative  has  ceased,  is  the  cause  which  usually  produces  rheumatism, 

so  in  cases  of  diarrhoea,  when  any  evacuation  is  Those  who  are  much  afflicted  with  this  complaint, 

proper,  rhubarb  has  been  considered  as  the  .most  are  very  apt  to  be  sensible  of  the  approach  of  wet 

proper  remedy  to  be  employed.    It  must,    how-  weather,  by  finding  wandering  pains  about  them 

ever,  be  remarked  here,  that,  in  many   cases  of  at  that  period. 

diarrhoea,  no  further  evacuation  than  what  is  oc-  Acute  rheumatism  usually  comes  on  with  lassi- 

casioned  by  the  disease,  is  necessary  or  proper,  tude  and  Vigours,  succeeded  by  heat,  thirst,  anx- 

The  use  of  rhubarb,  in  substance,  for  keeping  the  iety,  restlessness,  and    a  hard  pulse  :  soon  after 

belly  regular,  for  which  it  is  frequently  employ-  which,  excruciating  pains  are  felt  in  different  parts 

ed,  is   by   no   means    proper,   as  the   astringent  of  the  body,  bat  more  particularly  in  the  joints  of 

quality  is  ready  to  undo  what  the  purgative  has  the  shoulder,  wrist,  knees,  and  ancles,  or  perhaps  in 

done  ;  but  it  is  found  that  the  purpose  mentioned  the  hip  ;  and  these  keep  shifting  from  one  joint  to 

may  be  obtained  by  it,  if  the  rhubarb  is  chewed  another,  leaving  a  redness  and  swelling  in  every 

in  the  mouth,   and  no   more   is  swallowed  than  part  they  have  occupied,  as  likewise  a  great  ten- 

what  the  saliva  has  dissolved.     And   it   must  be  derness  to  the  touch.     Towards   evening  there  is 

remarked,  that  in  this  way  employed  it  is  very  usually  an  exacerbation,    or  increase  of  fever ; 

useful  to  dyspeptic  persons.     Analagous   to  this,  and  during  the  night,  the  pains  become  more  se- 

»s  the  use  of  rhubarb  in  solution,  in  which  it  ap-  vere,  and  shift  from  one  joint  to  another, 

pears  to  me,  that  the  astringent  quality  is  not  so  Early  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  some  degree 

largely  extracted  as  to  operate  so   powerfully  as  of  sweating  usually  occurs ;    but  it  is  seldom  so 

when  the  rhubarb  was  employed  in  substance.  copious  as  either  to  remove'  th<  p;iins  or  to  prove 

The  officinal  preparations  of  this  drug  are,  a  critical.  In  the  beginning,  the  urine  is  without 
watery  and  a  vinous  infusion,  a  simple  and  a  com-  sediment ;  but  as  the  disease  advances  in  its  pro- 
pound tincture.  It  is  also  an  ingredient  in  differ-  gress,  and  the  fever  admits  of  considerable  remis- 
ent  compositions.  sions,  a  lateritioue  sediment  is  deposited ;  but  this 

Rheum  rhaponticum.    The  systematic  name  by  no  means  proves  critical. 

of  the  rhapontic  rhubarb.     Rhaponticum;  Rha-  Chronic  rheumatism  is  attended  with  pains  in 

barbarum  dioscoridis  ;  Rhabarbarum  antiquo-  the  head,  shoulders,  knees,  and  other  large  joints, 


rum.  The  root  of  this  species  appears  to  have 
been  the  true  rhubarb  of  the  ancients.  By  some 
it  is  confounded  with  the  modern  rhubarb,  though 
considerably  different  from  that  root  in  appear- 
ance, as  well  as  in  quality.  The  rhapontic  is  of 
a  dusky  colour  on  its  surface,  and  a  loose  spongy 
texture  ;  is  more  adstringent  than  rhubarb,  and 
less  purgative ;  in  this  last  intention,  two  or 
three  drachms  are  required  for  a  dose. 

Rheum  undulatum.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  Siberian  rhubarb.  The  Rheum— foliis 
subvillo-sis  undulatis  petiolis  aqualibus,  of  Lin- 


which,  at  times,  are  confined  to  one  particular 
part,  and  atothtrs  shift  from  one  joint  to  another, 
without  occasioning  any  fever ;  and  in  this  man- 
ner the  complaint  continues  often  for  a  considera- 
ble time,  and  at  length  goes  off. 

No  danger  is  attendant  on  chronic  rheumatism  ; 
but  a  person  having  been  once  attacked  with  it,  is 
ever  aftei  wards  more  or  less  liable  to  returns  of  it ; 
and  an  incurable  anchylosis  is  sometimes  formed, 
in  consequence  of  very  frequent  relapses.  Nei- 
ther is  the  acute  rheumatism  frequently  accom- 
panied with  much  danger  ;  but  in  a  lew  instances, 


naeus.     It  possesses  similar  virtues  to  those  of  the  the  patient  has  been. destroyed  by  general  inflam-. 

palmate  species,  and  is  in  common  use  in  Russia,  matiou,  and  now  and  then  by  a  metastasis  to  some 

RHET/MA.  (From  pew,  to  flow.)  The  dis-  vital  part,  such  as  the  head  and  lungs.  Acute  rheu- 
cbarge  from  the  nostrils  or  lungs  arising  from  ruatisni,  although  accompanied  with  a  consider- 
cold  ;  hence  the  following  lines  of  the  scuool  of  able  degree  of  inflammation  in  particular  parts, 
Salernum  :  has  seldom  been  known  to  terminate  in  suppura- 

Si  fluit  ad  pectus,  dicatur  rheuma  catarrhus,  tion  ;  but  a  serous   or  gelatinous  effusion  takes 


Ad  fauces  branchus,  ad  naret  esto  coryza  ! 

RHEUM ATI'SMUS.  (From  ptv^an^,  to  be 
afflicted  with  defluxions.)  Dolores  rheumatici 
et  arlhritici,  of  Hoffman.  Myositis,  of  Sagar. 
This  is  a- genus  of  disease  in  the  Class  Pyrexia, 
and  Order  Phlegmasia,  of  Culien  ;    character- 


place. 

Rheumatism  seldom  proving  fatal,  very  few 
opportunities  have  offered  (or  dissections  of  the 
disease.  In  the  few  which  have  occurred,  the 
same  appearances  have  been  observed  as  in  in- 
flammatory fever,   effusion  within   the  cranium, 


ized  by  pyrexia,  pains  in  the  joints,  increased  by     and  now  and  then  affections  of  some  of  the  viscera 


the  action  of  the  muscles  belonging  to  the  joint, 
and  heat  of  the  part.  The  blood,  after  venisec- 
tion, exhibits  an  inflammatory  crust.  Rheuma- 
tism is  distinguished  into  acute  and  chronic.  The 
acute  is  preceded  by  shivering,  heat,  thirst,  and 
frequent  pulse  ;  after  which  the.  pain  commences, 
and  soon  fixes  on  the  joints.  The  chronic  rheu- 
matism is  distinguished  by  pain  in  the  joints, 
without  pyrexia,  and  is  divided  into  three  spe- 
cies ;    lumbago,    affecting  the  loins  ;   sciatica, 


In  the  acute  rheumatism  the  general  antiphlo- 
gistic plan  01  treatment  is  to  be  pursued,  so  long 
as  the  febrile  and  inflammatory  symptoms  are  se- 
vere. It  may  be  sometimes  proper  to  begin  by  a 
moderate  abstraction  of  blood,  where  the  patient 
is  young  and  plethoric  ;  and  il  the  disease  attacks 
any  important  part,  this  measure  must  be  more 
actively  pursued  ;  but  in  general  it  does  not  ap- 
pear necessary.  Even  the  local  abstraction  of 
blood  is  hardly  advisable,  unless  the  affection  be 


affecting  the  hip ;  and  arthrodynia,  or  pains  in  very  much  fixed  to  one  part,  and  the  symptoms 
the  joints.  The  acute  rheumatism  mostly  termi-  urgent :  and  it  may  be  said,  that  most  local  applf- 
nates  in  one  of  these  species.  cations  are  rather  likely  to  drive  the  disease  from 
Rheumatism  may  arise  at  all  times  of  the  year,  one  part  to  another,  than  to  afford  permanent  re- 
when  there  are  frequent  vicissitudes  of  the  weath-  lief.  After  freely  opening  the  bowels,  the  chief 
er,  from  heat  to  cold,  but  the  spring  and  autumn  object  is  to  endeavour  to  procure  a  general  and 
are  the  seasons  in  which  it  is  most  prevalent  ;  mild  diaphoresis  by  antimonial  and  mercurial  pre-  f 
and  it  attacks  persons  of  all  ages  ;  but  very  young  parations,  assisted  by  opium,  or  other  narcotic, 
'jeople  are  less  subject  to  it  than  adults.  which  may  also  alleviate  the  pain,  and  occasion- 
Obstructed  perspiration,  occasioned  either  by  allvhvthev-  rm  hath,  where  the  skin  is  pa 
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harah  and  dry.  Digitalis,  by  moderating 
the  circulation,  wifl  sometimes  be  usefully  con- 
joined  with  these  medicines.  As  the  fever  abates, 
iiid  the  strength  appears  impaired, tonics  should  be 
given!"  promote  the  convalescence  of  the  patient, 
and  obviate  a  relapse. :  and  where  the  inflamma- 
tion remains  fixed  in  a  particular  joint,  after  the 
pyrexia  has  ceased,  fomentations  and  other  local 
measures,  according  to  the  state  of  the  part,  may 
be  employed  for  its  removal.  In  the  urthrodynia, 
or  chronic  rheumatism,  as  it  is  commonly  called, 
the  remedies  of  chief  efficacy  are  stimulant  dia- 
phoretics in  moderate  doses  regularly  persevered 
in,  assisted  by  various  local  means  of  promoting 
the  circulation  through  the  affected  part.  Ano- 
dynes may  be  also  used  with  advantage  both  in- 
ternally and  locally  :  and  attention  should  be  paid 
to  support  the  strength,  and  correct  any  observa- 
ble deficiency  in  the  several  functions. 

RHKUME.  (From  ptw,  to  flow.)  A  deflux- 
ion,  a  common  cold  or  catarrh. 

RHEU  MC  ACID.  An  acid  said  to  be  pecu- 
liar  to  rhubarb,  but  not  yet  sufficiently  examined. 

Rhibe'sia.  (From  ribes,  a  currant.)  See 
Ribes. 

RHINjE'US.  (Phinaus,  so.  musculus  ;  from 
ptv,  the  nose.)    See  Compressor  naris. 

KH1NBNCH1  tf.s.  (From  piv,  the  nose,  and 
eyyvu,  to  pour  in.)    A  syringe  for  the  nose. 

RHINOPHO'NIA.     (From  e«v,  the  nose,  and 
.the  voice.)     A  nasal  voice. 

Riiiza'gra.  (From  fii^a,  the  root,  and  aypcvw, 
to  seize.)  An  instrument  for  taking  out  the  roots 
or  stumps  of  teeth. 

RHODIA.     See  Rhodiola. 

RHODIOLA.  (A  diminutive  of  Rhodia  ;  from 
po&ov,  a  rose  :  so  called  because  its  root  smells  like 
the  damask  rose. )  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants. 
(Mass,  Diacia;  Order,  Octandria. 

Knoui'M.A  rosea.  The  radix  rhodre  of  some 
phani  the   produce  of  the  Rhodiola 

rosea,  of  Liunseus,  called  rosewort.  When  dry, 
it  has  a  very  pleasant  smell,  resembling  that  of 
the  damask  rose.  In  this  odorous  matter  the 
nedical  virtue  of  the  root  resides.  Poultices  in 
which  this  root  enters  as  a  chief  ingredient  arc 
said  1o  allay  violent  pains  of  the  head. 

RHO'Dl'fJ  VI.  (From  po&ov,  a  rose;  a  wood 
which  smells  like  roses.)  1.  Rhodium,  or  rose- 
wood. 

2.  A  new  metal  discovered  among  the  grains  of 
crude  platina,  by  Dr.  Wollaston.  The  mode  of 
obtaining  it  in  the  state  Ol"  a  triple  salt  combined 
with  muriatic  acid  and  soda,  has  been  given  under 
the  article  Palladium.  This  may  be  dissolved 
in  water,  and  the  metal  precipitated  from  it  in  a 
black  powder  by  zinc. 

This  powder,  exposed  to  heat,  continues  black  ; 
but  with  borax  it  acquires  a  white  metallic  lustre, 
though  it  remains  infusible.  Sulphur,  or  arsenic, 
however,  renders  it  fusible,  and  may  afterward  be 
tied  by  continuing  the  heat.  The  button, 
however,  is  not  malleable.  Its  specific  gravity 
appears  not  to  exceed  11. 

Rhodium  unites  easily  with  every  metal  that 
has  been  tried,  except  mercury.  With. gold  or 
-ilver  it  forms  a  very  malleable  alloy,  not  oxidated 
by  a  high  degree  of"  heat,  but  becoming  iucrusted 
with  a  hlar's  oxide  when  slowly  rooted.  One- 
sixth  of  it  does  not  perceptibly  alter  the  colour  of 
gold,  but  renders  it  much  less  fusible.  Neither 
nitric  nor  nitro-muriatie  acid  act*  on  it  in  either 
,1  these  alloys  ;  but  if  it  be  fused  with  three  parts 
of  bismuth,  lead,  or  copper,  the  alloy  is  entirely 
soluble  in  a  mixture  of  nitric  acid  with  two  parts 

if  muriatic 

The  omMc  was  =olubIe  in  cverv  neid  Dr.  Wol- 


laston  tried.  The  solution  in  muriatic  acid  did  not 
crystallise  by  evaporation.  Its  residuum  formed 
a  rose-coloured  solution  with  alkohol.  Muriate 
of  ammonia  and  of  soda,  and  nitrate  of  potassa, 
occasioned  no  precipitate  in  the  muriatic  solution, 
but  formed  with  the  oxide  triple  salts,  which  were 
insoluble  in  alkohol.  Its  solution  in"  nitric  acid 
likewise  did  not  crystallise,  but  silver,  copper, 
and  other  metals  precipitated  it. 

The  solution  of  the  triple  salt  with  muriate  of 
soda  was  not  precipitated  by  muriate,  carbonate, 
or  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  by  carbonate  or 
ferroprussiate  of  potassa,  or  by  carbonate  of  soda. 
The  caustic  alkalies  however  throw  down  a  yel- 
low oxide,  soluble  in  excess  of  alkali ;  and  a 
solution  of  platina  occasions  in  it  a  yellow  pre- 
cipitate. 

The  title  of  this  product  to  be  considered  as  a 
distinct  metal  was  at  first  questioned  ;  but  the  ex- 
periments of  Dr.  Wollaston  have  since  been  con- 
firmed by  Descotils. 

Rhodium  lignum.  See  Aspulalhus  canari- 
ensis. 

RHODODE'NDRON.  (From  po&ov,  a  rose, 
and  icvSpov,  a  tree  :  so  called  because  its  flowers 
resemble  the  rose.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnaian  system.  Class,  Decan- 
dria;  Order,  Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  oleander. 
See  Rhododendron  chrysanthemum. 

Rhododendron  chrysanthemum.  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  the  oleander,  rose-bay,  or  yellow 
rhododendron.  This  species  of  rhododendron, 
foliis  oblongis  impunclis  supra  scabris  venosis- 
simis,  corolla  rotala  irregulari  gemma  florife- 
raferrugineo-tomenlosa,  has  not  yet  been  intro- 
duced in  Britain  ;  it  is  a  native  of  Siberia,  affect- 
ing mountainous  situations,  and  flowering  in  June 
and  July. 

This  plant  and  its  medical  virtues  were  first  de- 
scribed in  174",  by  Gmclin  and  Ilaller.  Little 
atfention,  however,  was  paid  to  it,  till  the  year 
1779,  when  it  was  strongly  recommended  by 
Koelpin  as  an  efficacious  medicine,  not  only  in 
rheumatism  and  gout,  but  even  in  venereal  cases  ; 
and  it  is  now  very  generally  employed  in  chronic 
rheumatisms,  in  various  parts  of  Europe.  The 
haves,  which  are  the  part  directed  for  medicinal 
use,  have  a  bitterish  subadstringent  taste.  Taken 
in  a  large  dose,  they  prove  a  narcotic  poison ; 
and,  in  moderate  doses,  they  are  said  to  occasion 
heat,  thirst,  a  degree  of  delirium",  and  a  peculiar 
sensation  of  the  parts  affected. 

As  a  powenul  and  active  medicine,  this  shrub, 
says  Dr.  YVoodville,  may  probably  be  found  au 
addition  to  the  materia  medica.  Dr.  Home,  who 
tried  it  unsuccessfully  in  some  cases  of  acute  rheu- 
matism, says,  "It  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most, 
powerful  sedatives  which  we  have,  as,  in  most  of 
the  trials,  it  made  the  pulse  remarkably  slow, 
and  in  one  patient  reduced  it  to  thirty -eight  beats.': 
And  in  other  cases,  in  which  the  rhododendron 
has  been  used  at  Edinburgh,  it  has  been  produc- 
tive of  good  effects,  and  accordingly  it  is  now  in- 
troduced into  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia.  The 
manner  of  aging  this  plant  by  the  Siberians,  was 
by  putting  two  drachms  of  the  dried  leaves  in  ap 
earthen  pot,  with  about  ten  ounces  of  boiling 
water,  keeping  it  near  a  boiling  heat  for  a  night ; 
and  this  they  took  in  the  morning,  and  by  repeat- 
ing it  three  or  four  times,  generally  effected  a 
cure. 

Rhodo'meli.    (From  poSov,  the  rose,  and  -tAi, 
*  honey. )    Honey  of  roses. 

RH03ADE  J5.  (From  rhoeav,  the  red  poppy.) 
The  name  of  an  order  in  Limneus's  Fragments  of 
a  Natural  Method,  consisting  of  poppy  and  simi 
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iav  plants,  the  calyx  of  which  is  caducous,  and 
the  fruit  a  capsule  or  sclyna. 

RHGE'AS.  (Rhaas,  ados.  m.  ;  from  pco>,  to 
flow.)  The  wild  poppy  is  sometimes  so  called. 
See  Papaver  rhaas. 

R1ICETIZ1TE.  A  glistening  and  pearly  white 
mineral,  which  is  found  in  primitive  rocks,  with 
quartz  Psitzsci,  in  the  Tyrol. 

RHOMBOIDE'US.  (From  poufios,  a  geome- 
trical figure,  whose  sides  are  equal  hut  not  right- 
angled,  and  aooj,  resemblance.)  Rhomboideus 
major  and  minor.  Rhomboides,  of  Douglas, 
Winslow,  and  Cowper  ;  and  Cervici  dorso  scapu- 
la-ire, of  Dumas.  This  muscle,  which  is  so  named 
from  its  shape,  is  situated  immediately  under  the 
trapezius.  VVe  find  it  usually,  though  not  always, 
divided  into  two  portions,  which  Albinus  describes 
as  'wo  distinct  muscles.  The  uppermost  of  these, 
or  rhomboideus  minor,  arises  tendinous  from  the 
spinous  processes  of  the  three  inferior  vertebrae  of 
the  neck,  and  from  the  ligamentum  colli ;  the  ow- 
ermost,  or  rhomboideus  major,  arises  tendinous 
from  the  spinous  processes  of  the  back:  the  former 
is  inserted  into  the  basis  of  the  scapula,  opposite 
to  its  spine  ;  the  latter  into  all  the  basis  of  the 
scapula,  below  its  spine.  Its  use  is  to  draw  the 
scapula  obliquely  upwards,  and  directly  back- 
wards. 

RHOMBSPAR.     See  Bitterspar. 

RHOMBUS.  Diamond-shaped,  approaching 
to  a  square  :  applied  to  leaves,  &c.  ;  as  those  of 
the  Chenopodium  olidum,  and  to  the  pod  of  Cicer 
arietinum. 

RHONCHUS.  (YoyK®',  rhonchus,  stertor.) 
Snoring. 

RHOPALO'SIS.  (From  poTraXov,  a  club.)  A 
disorder  in  which  the  hair  cleaves  together,  and 
hangs  down  in  clusters  resembling  clubs.  The 
plaited  hair.     See  Plica. 

RHUBARB.     See  Rheum. 

Rhubarb,  monk*.     See  Rumex  patientia. 

Rhubarb,  rhapontic.  See  Rheum  rhaponti- 
cum. 

RHUS.  (From  pco>,  to  flow:  so  called  because 
it  stops  fluxes. )  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Pentandria ; 
Order,  Trigynia.     The  sumach-tree. 

Rhus  belgica.  The  Dutch  myrtle  is  some- 
times so  termed.     See  Myrica  gale. 

Rhus  coriaria.  Sumach.  Elm-leaved  su- 
mach. This  plant,  Rhus—foliis  pinnatis  obiu- 
siuscule  serratis  ovulibus  subtus  villosis,  of  Lin- 
naeus, is  a  small  tree,  a  native  of  the  south  of 
Europe.  It  is  singular  that  this  is  the  only  spe- 
cies of  the  genus  of  rhus  which  is  perfectly  inno- 
cent ;  the  others  being  active  poisons.  Both  the 
leaves  and  berries  of  this  plant  are  used  medi- 
cinally, as  astringents  and  tonics  ;  the  former  are 
the  most  powerful,  and  have  been  long  in  common 
use,  where  they  may  be  easily  obtained  in  various 
complaints  indicating  this  class  of  remedies.  The 
berries,  which  are  red,  and  of  a  roundish  com- 
pressed figure,  contain  a  pulpy  matter,  in  which 
is  lodged  a  brown,  hard,  oval  seed,  manifesting  a 
considerable  degree  of  adstringency.  The  pulp, 
even  when  dry,  is  grateful,  and  has  been  disco- 
vered to  contain  an  essential  salt,  similar  to  that  of 
wood  sorrel.  An  infusion  of  the  dried  truit  is  not 
rendered  black  by  a  solution  of  iron  ;  hence  it 
appears  to  be  destitute  of  adstringency.  But  its 
acidity  is  extremely  grateful ;  therefore,  like 
many  other  fruits,  these  berries  may  be  advan- 
tageously taken  to  allay  febrile  heat,  and  to  cor- 
rect bilious  putrescency. 

Rhus  radicals.    See  Rhus  vernix. 

Rhus  tiphinom.     The  systematic  name  of 


the  Virginian  sumach,  the  seeds  of  which  art 
to  be  useful  in  stopping  haemorrhages. 

RHUS  toxicodendron.  Poison  oak,  or  su- 
mach. This  plant  is  a  native  of  North  America. 
The  stems,  if  cut,  exude  a  milky  juice,  which 
inflames  the  skin.  The  leaves,  now  inserted  in 
the  pharmacopoeia,  are  inodorous,  and  have  a 
mawkish  sabacrid  taste.  Their  virtues  are  ex- 
tracted more  perfectly  by  water  than  by  alkohol. 
They  prove  stimulant  and  narcotic  when  taken 
internally.  Dr.  Alderson,  of  Hull,  found  them 
successful  in  several  cases  of  paralysis.  Thev 
excite  a  sense  of  heat  and  pricking,  and  irregular 
twitches  in  the  affected  limbs.  They  have  been 
sometimes  useful,  also,  in  herpetic  eruptions. 
The  dose  may  be  from  half  a  grain,  gradually 
increased  to  four  grains,  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

Rhus  vernix.  Rhus  radicans.  Thesystem- 
atic  name  of  a  poisonous  plant,  the  efficacy  of 
which  Dr.  Fresnoi  has  endeavoured  to  prove,  in 
the  disease  called  paralysis,  and  herpetic  affec- 
tions. He,  in  order  that  others  should  not  suffer 
by  his  experiments,  began  by  taking  an  infusion 
ot  one  of  the  three  foliola  of  which  each  leaf  of 
this  plant  consists  ;  and  as  this  dose  produced  no 
sensible  effect,  he  increased  the  uumberto  twelve. 
His  urine  and  perspiration  were  increased  in 
quantity,  and  he  had  some  pains  in  his  belly. 
He  relates  seven  cases,  in  which  he  thinks  he  can 
remove  all  doubt  of  the  efficacy  of  this  infusion, 
in  herpetic  affections.  From  these  the  following 
are  selected : 

"  A  country  weman,"  says  Dr.  Fresnoi, 
"  came  to  me  in  the  month  of  July,  1780,  to 
consult  me  about  the  herpes  farinosa,  with  which 
her  face  had  been  covered  for  more  than  a  year. 
She  was  ordered  to  take  an  infusion  of  this 
plant ;  and,  in  six  weeks,  was  entirely  free  from 
the  disease." 

He  likewise  relates  five  cases  of  paralysis, 
which  were  cured  by  the  use  of  this  plant. 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  to  be  cut  when  in 
the  greatest  vigour,  about  the  month  of  June. 
"  Those  who  cut  this  plant,"  says  Dr.  F.  "  wear 
leathern  gloves,  on  account  of  its  poisonous  quali- 
ties." The  same  gentleman  observes,  he  saw- 
one  case  in  which  inflammation  of  the  eye-lids 
was  produced  by  the  vapour  from  the  plant. 
Four  pounds  of  the  leaves  being  distilled  with 
thirty-two  pounds  of  water,  give-it  a  slight  odour, 
although  the  plant  is  entirely  free  from  it. 
Its  taste  is  pungent,  and  inflames  the  mouth. 
The  decoction  which  remains  in  the  still  is  brown, 
and  is  generally  covered  with  a  light  brown  pelli- 
cle. When  strained  and  evaporated,  it  gives  a 
shining  black  extract.  The  leaves  inflame  and 
swell  the  hands  and  arms  of  those  who  take  them 
out  of  the  still,  and  bring  on  an  itching,  which 
remains  for  several  days.  Forty-two  pounds  of 
the  leaves  afford  twenty  ounces  of  extract,  of  a 
proper  consistence  for  pills. 

"A  girl,  in  Flanders,"  says  Dr.  Fresnoi,  "  al- 
ready subject  to  fits,  laid  down  some  flowers  in 
her  bed- room.  Next  day  she  told  me  that  she 
had  undergone  a  great  change  :  that  she  had  had 
no  fits,  and  slept  much  better.  It  occurred  to 
me,"  says  Dr.  F.  "  that  the  flowers  occasioned 
this  change.  Next  day,  the  flowers  being  re- 
moved, and  the  window  opened,  the  convulsions 
reappeared ;  on  their  being  again  introduced, 
the  fits  disappeared  ;  which  proved  plainly  it  was 
the  effect  of  the  flowers.  The  success  of  the 
extract  in  tussis  convidsiva  exceeded  my  hopes  ; 
forty-two  children  being  cured  of  this  disorder 
in  Valenciennes,  during  the  end  of  the  year 
.1786.    Four  grains  of  extract  are  to  be  dissolved 
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op,  of   which   nne  table- 
spoonful   »ivin  W  the    child    every  third    h>>ur, 
■i, illy  abates  the   cough,  and  mostly   leaves 
them." 

UHY'AS.  ('Pi»/;,  a  disease  of  the  eye.)  A 
decrease  or  delect  of  the  lachrymal  caruncle. 
The  proxim;  -  a  native  defect;    or  it 

mat  originate  from  excision,  erosion,  or  acri- 
mony,. This  disorder  is  commonly  incurable,  and 
it  induces  au  incurable  epiphora,  or  a  continual 
Weeping. 

RHYPIA.  (From  'Pvpos,  sordes.)  Foul, 
sordid,  ill-conditioned. 

Riiytido'sis.     See  Rutidosis. 

RIB.  Costa.  The  ribs  are  the  long  curved 
bones  which  are  placed  in  an  oblique  direction  at 
the  sides  of  the  chest.  Their  number  is  generally 
twelve  on  each  side  :  but,  in  some  subjects,  it  has 
been  found  to  be  thirteen,  and  in  others,  though 
more  rarely,  only  eleven.  They  are  distinguished 
into  true  and  false  ribs.  The  seven  upper  ribs, 
which  are  articulated  to  the  sternum,  are  called 
true  ribs  ;  and  the  five  lower  ones,  which  ari  not 
immediately  attached  to  that  bone,  are  called 
false  ribs.  At  the  posterior  extremity  of  each 
rib  we  observe  a  small  bead,  divided  by  a  middle 
ridge  into  two  articulating  surfaces,  covered  with 
cartilage,  which  are  received  into  two  Cavities 
contiguous  to  each  other,  and  formed  in  the  upper 
and  lower  part  of  each  dorsal  vertebra,  as  we 
have  observed  in  our  description  of  the  spme. 
This  articulation,  which  is  secured  by  a  capsular 
ligament,  is  a  species  of  ginglymns,  and  allows 
only  of  motion  upwards  and  downwards.  The 
head  of  each  rib  is  supported  by  n  short  neck, 
and  immediately  beyond  this  y»e  find  a  flattened 
tubercle,  affording  an  oblong  and  slightly  convex 
surface,  which  is  articulate  I  with  the  transverse 
process  of  the  lowest  of  the  two  dorsal  vertebras, 
with  which  its  head  is  articulated.  At  some  little 
distance  from  this  tuberosity,  the  rib  makes  a 
considerable  curve,  which  i*  usually  called  its 
angle.  From  the  tubercle  to  the  angle  the  ribs 
are  of  considerable  thickness,  and  approaching 
to  a  cylindrical  shape  ;  but,  from  the  angle  to 
their  anterior  extremity,  they  become  thinner  and 
flatter.  To  this  anterior  extremity  is  fixed  a  long, 
broad,  and  strong  cartilage,  which,  in  each  of  the 
true  ribs,  reaches  to  the  sternum,  where  its  arti- 
culation is  secured  by  a  capsular  ligament,  and 
by  other  ligamentous  fibres.  The  cartilages  of 
the  sixth  and  seventh  ribs  beinir  longer  than  the 
rest,  are  extended  upwards,  in  order  to  reach  the 
sternum,  the  inferior  portion  of  which  is  about 
on  a  level  with  the  fifth  rib.  The  cartilages  of 
these  two  ribs  are  usually  united  into  one,  so  as 
to  leave  no  space  between  them.  The  lalsc  ribs 
are  supported  in  a  different  manner  ;  their  carti- 
lages terminate  in  an  acute  point  before  they 
reach  the  sternum,  the  eighth  rib  being  attached 
by  its  cartilage  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  cartilage 
of  the  seventh,  or  last  of  the  true  ribs  ;  the  ninth 
in  the  same  manner  to  the  eighth  ;  and  the  tenth 
to  the  ninth  ;  the  cartilages  ol  each,  rib  being 
shorter  than  that  of  the  rib  above  it.  The 
eleventh  and  twelfth,  which  are  the  two  lower- 
most ribs,  are  not  fixed  at  their  anterior  extremi- 
ties like  the  other  ribs,  but  hang  loose,  and  are 
supported  only  by  their  ligamentous  fibres,  and 
by  muscles  and  otbei  soft  parts. 

The  external  surface  of  each  rib  is  somewhat 
convex,  and  its  internal  surface  slightly  concave. 
On  tne  inferior  and  interior  surface  of  these  banes 
we  observe  a  long  fossa,  for  the  lodgment  of  the 
intercostal  vessels  and  nerves.  This  channel, 
however,  does  not  extend  through  the  whole 
.'e,5<rth  of  the  rib,  being  observable,  neither  at  the 


posterior  estrerr'ty,  where  the  vessels  have  not 
chrd  the  bone,  ror  at  the  lore-end,  where 
they  are  distributed  to  the  parts  between  the 
ribs.  We  seldom  see  any  marks  of  it  in  the 
short  ribs,  as  in  the  first,  second,  eleventh,  and 
twelfth 

Thus  far  we  have  srlven  a  description,  which 
is  applicable  to  the  ribs  in  general;  but,  as  we 
find  them  differing  fr  m  each  other  in  shape, 
length,  situation,  and  other  respects,  it  will  be 
ri^ht  to  speak  of  each  rib  in  particular. 

The  first  rib,  which  is  the  shortest  of  any,  is 
likewise  the  most  curved.  It  is  broader  than  the 
other  ribs,  and,  instead  of  being  placed,  as  they 
are,  obliquely,  and  with  its  edges  upwards  and 
downwards,  it  is  situated  nearly  in  a  transverse 
direction,  one  of  its  edges  being  placed  inwards, 
or  nearly  so.  Of  these  edges,  the  inner  one  is 
sharp,  and  the  outer  one  somewhat  rounded  Its 
inner  surface  is  smooth,  and  its  superior  surface 
is  sometimes  slightly  depressed  auterioily  by  the 
clavicle.  The  head  of  this  rib,  instead  of  being 
angular,  is  flattened,  and  slightly  convex,  being 
received  into  a  cavity,  which  is  formed  wholly  in 
the  first  vertebra,  and  not  by  two  vertebrae, 'as  in 
the  case  with  the  other  ribs. 

The  seco)  •:!  rib  is  longer  than  the  first,  but 
shorter  than  the  ribs  below  it.  Its  angle  is  placed 
at  a  small  distance  from  its  tuberosity,  and  its 
head  is  articulated  with  two  vertebra;,  like  the 
other  ribs.  The  other  ten  ribs,  the  two  last  ouly 
excepted,  differ  from  the  general  description  we 
have  given,  chiefly  in  the  difference  of  their 
length,  which  goes  on  gradually  increasing,  from 
the  first  or  uppermost,  to  the  seventh  or  last  of 
the  true  ri!.  ,  and  as  gradually  diminishing  irom. 
that  to  the  twelfth.  Their  obliquity,  in  respect 
to  the  spine,  lik(  wise  increases  as  they  descend, 
as  does  the  distance  betweon  the  head  and  angle 
of  each  rib,  Irom  the  first  lib  to  the  ninth.  the 
two  lowest  ribs  difftr  from  all  the  rest  in  the 
following  particulars  — Their  heads,  like  that  of 
the  first  rib,  are  rounded,  and  rectived  into  a 
eavity  fanned  entirely  in  the  body  of  one  vertebra; 
they  have  no  tubercli  lor  their  articulation  with 
the  transverse  processes,  to  which  they  are  only 
loosely  fixed  by  ligaments,  and,  in  this  respi  ct, 
the  tenth  rib  is  sometimes  found  to  agree  with 
them  :  they  are  much  shorter  than  the  rest  of  the 
false  ribs,  and  the  twelfth  is  still  shorter  than  the 
eleventh.  The  length  of  the  latter,  however,  is 
different  in  different  subjects,  and  is  not  always 
found  to  be  the  same  tin  both  sides.  Anteriorly, 
as  we  have  already  observed,  their  cartilages  are 
short  and  loose,  not  being  attached  to  the  carti- 
lages of  the  other  i-ibs  ;  and  this  seems  io  be,  be- 
cause the  most  considerable  motions  of  the  trunk 
are  not  performed  on  the  lumbar  vertebrae  alone, 
but  likewise  on  the  lower  vertebra;  of  the  back  ; 
so  that  if  these  two  ribs  had  been  confined  ante- 
riorly, like  the  rest,  and  likewise  united  to  the 
bodies  of  two  vertebrae  and  to  the  transverse 
process,  this  disposition  would  have  impeded  the 
motion  of  the  two  last  vertebras  of  the  back,  and 
consequently  would  have  affected  the  motion  of 
the  trunk  in  general. 

The  use  of  the  rib.-  is  to  give  form  to  the  tho- 
rax, and  to  corer  and  defend  the  lungs  ;  also  to 
assist  in  breathing  ;  for  they  are  joined  to  the 
vertebras  by  regular  hinges,  which  allow  of  short 
motions,  and  to  the  sternum  by  cartilages,  which 
yield  to  the  motion  of  the  ribs,  and  return  again 
when  the  muscles  cease  to  act. 

Ribbid  leaf.     See  NervOttU. 

RI'BES.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linuaean  system.  Glass.  I'entandria  ;  Order, 
unia.    The  currant-tree, 
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Kibes  nigrum.  Rlack  currant.  This  indi- 
genous plant,  Ribes— racevits  pilosis  floribus 
<r>blongis,  of  Linnieus.  affords  larger  berries  than 
those  of  the  red,  which  are  said  to  be  peculiarly 
useful  in  sore  throats,  and  to  possess  a  diuretic 
power  in  a  very  considerable  decree.  The  leaves 
of  the  black  currant  are  exrremely  fragrant,  and 
have  been  likewise  recommended  for  their  medi- 
cinal virtue,  which  Bergius  states  to  be  lnundifi- 
cans,  pellens,  diuretica.  The  officinid  prepara- 
tions ot'  the  berries  are  the  syrupus  ribis  nigri, 
and  the  succus  ribis  nigri  inspissatus. 

Ribes  rubrum.  Grossularia  non  spinosa. 
The  red  currant.  Ribes — inerme  ;  racemis  gla- 
bris  pendidis,  floribus  planiusculis ,  of  Linnreus. 
The  white  currant  tree  is  merely  a  variety  of  the 
red,  the  fruit  of  both  is  perfectly  analogous  ;  there- 
fore,what  is  said  of  the  on'-  applies  to  the  other. 
The  red  currant  is  abundantly  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens, and,  from  its  grateful  acidity,  is  universally 
acceptable,  either  as  nature  presents  it,  or  vari- 
ously prepared  by  art,  with  the  addition  of  sugar. 
Considered  medicinally,  it  is  esteemed  to  be  mo- 
derately refrigerant,  antiseptic,  attenuant,  and 
aperient.  It  may  be  used  with  considerable  ad- 
vantage to  allay  thirst,  in  most  febrile  complaints, 
te  lessen  an  increased  secretion  of  bile,  and  to 
correct  a  putrid  and  scorbutic  state  of  the  fluids, 
especially  in  sanguine  tempf  raments  :  but,  in  con- 
stitutions of  a  contrary  kind,  it  is  apt  to  occasion 
flatulency  and  indigestion. 

Ri  BWORT.     See  Plantago  lanceolata. 

RICE.     See  Oryxa. 

RI'CINTJS.  (Quasi,  piv  kvvos,  a  dog's  nose; 
because  they  stick  to  the  noses  of  dogs.)  1.  The 
name  of  a  genus,  of  plants  in  the  Linnrean  sys- 
tem.    Class,  MoncBtia  ;  Order,  Monadelphia. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  plant  that 
affords  the  seed  from  which  the  castor-oil  is  pre- 
pared. 

Ricinus  communis.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  castor-  oil  plant.  Catapu  tia  major ;  Kerva , 
Ricinus  vulgaris  ;  Palma  christi  Ricinus— fo- 
iiis  peltatis  subpalmatis  serratis,  of  Linnxus. 
This  plant  appears  to  be  the  Ktici,  or  Kporav,  of 
Dioscorides.  who  observes,  that  the  seeds  are  pow- 
erfully cathartic  ;  it  is  also  mentioned  by  Ae'tius, 
Paulus  iEgineta,  and  Pliny.  The  ricinus  was 
first  cultivated  in  England,  in  the  time  of  Turner, 
and  is  now  annually  reared  in  many  gardens  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London-,  and  in  that  ot  Dr. 
Sant  lers,  at  Highbury,  the  plant  grew  to  a  state 
of  great  perfection.  An  oi',  extracted  from  the 
seeds  of  this  plant,  and  known  by  the  name  of 
oleum  ricini,  palma  chri-ti,  or  castor  oil,  is  the 
druw  to  which  the  pharmacopeias  refer,  and  which 
has  lately  come  into  frequent  use,  as  a  quick  but 
gentle  purgative.  The  London  College  directs 
this  oil  to  be  expressed  from  the  seeds  in  the  same 
way  as  that  of  the  oi!  of  almonds,  and  without  the 
assistance  of  heat,  by  which  the  oil  would  seem 
to  be  obtained  in  the  purest  state.  However,  we 
have  some  reason  to  believe  that  this  method  is  sel- 
dom practised,  and  that  the  oil  usually  employed 
here,  is  imported  from  th<  West  Indies,  when  it 
is  commonly  prepared  in  the  following  manner  :— 
«<  The  seeds  being  freed  from  the  husks,  or  pods, 
which  are  gathered  upon  their  turning  brown,  and 
when  beginning  to  burst  open,  ire  first  bruised  in 
a  mortar,  afterwards  lied  up  in  a  linen  bag,  and 
then  thrown  into  a  large  pot,  with  a  sufficient 
Quantity  of  water  (about  eight  gallons,  to  one  gal- 
lon of  the  seeds,)  and  boiled  till  the  oil  is  risen  to 
Ihe  surface,  when  it  is  carefully  skimmed  offi 
strained,  and  kept  for  use.  Thus  prepared,  the 
oil  is  entirely  free  from  acrimony,  and  will  stay 
wnon  the  stomach  when  it  rejects  all  other  medi- 
co 


cines."  Mr.  Long  remarks,  that  the  oil  intended 
for  medicinal  use,  is  more  frequently  cold  drawn, 
or  extracted  from  the  bruised  seeds  by  means  of  a 
hand-press.  But  this  is  thought  more  acrimo- 
nious than  that  prepared  by  coction.  Dr.  Browne 
is  also  of  this  opinion,  and  prefers  the  oil  prepared 
by  coction  to  that  by  expression  ;  he  attributes 
its  greater  mildness  to  the  action  of  the  fire,  ob- 
serving that  the  expressed  oil,  as  well  as  the.  mix- 
ed juices  of  the  seeds,  are  far  more  active  and  vi- 
olent in  their  operation. 

Dr.  Cullen  observes,  that  "  this  oil,  when  the 
stomach  can  be  reconciled  to  it,  is  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  purgatives  we  can  employ.  It  has  this 
particular  advantage,  that  it  operates  sooner  after 
its  exhibition  than  any  other  purgative  I  know  of, 
as  it  commonly  operates  in  two  or  three  hours.  It 
seldom  gives  any  griping,  and  its  operation  is  ge- 
nerally moderate,  producing  one,  two,  or  three 
stools  only.  It  is  particularly  suited  to  canes  of 
costiveness,  and  even  to  cases  of  spasmodic  colic." 

In  the  West  Indies,  it  is  found  to  be  one  of  the 
most  certain  remedies  in  the  dry  belly-ache,  or 
colica  pictonum.  It  is  seldom  found  heating  or 
irritating  to  the  rectum  ;  and,  therefore,  is  suffi- 
ciently well  suited  to  ha:morrhoidal  persons. 

The  only  inconvenience  attending  the  use  of 
this  medicine  is,  that  as  an  oil  it  is  nauseous  to 
some  persons  ;  and  that,  when  the  dose  is  large, 
it  occasions  sickness  at  the  stomach  for  some  time, 
after  it  is  taken.  To  obviate  these  inconveniences, 
several  means  have  been  tried  ;  and  it  is  found 
that  the  most  effectual  means  is  the  addition  of  a 
little  ardent  spirit.  In  the  West  Indies,  they  em- 
ploy rum  :  but  that  I  might  not  withdraw  any  part 
of  the  purgative,  I  employ  the  Tinct.  senna  comp. 
This  added  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  three  parts 
of  the  oil,  and  very  intimately  mixed,  by  being 
shaken  together  in  a  phial,  both  makes  the  oil  less 
nauseous  to  th"  taste,  and  makes  it  sit  more  easy 
on  the  stoma,  h.  The  common  dose  ot  this  oil  is 
a  table  spoonful,  or  half  an  ounce  ;  but  many  per- 
sons require  a  double  quantity. 

Ricinus  major.     See  Jatropha  curcas. 

Ricinus  vulgaris.     See  Ricinus. 

RICKETS.     See  Rachitis. 

RICTUS.  This  term  is  applied  by  botanists  to 
the  grinning  mouth  or  opening  between  the  two 
lips  of  a  ringent  or  personate  flower.    • 

RI'GOR.  A  sudden  coldness,  attended  by  a 
shivering,  more  or  less  perfect. 

RI'MA.  A  fissure,  or  opening  ;  as  the  rima 
laryngis,  rima  oulcee. 

Rima  glottidis.  The  opening  of  the  larynx, 
through  which  the  air  passes  in  and  out  of  the 
lungs. 

RI'MULA.  (Diminutive  of  rima,  a  fissure.) 
A  small  fissure. 

RIN^'US.  ( From  piv,  the  nose.)  See  Com- 
pressor naris. 

RING-WORM.  A  species  of  herpes.  See 
Herpes. 

RINGENS.  Ringent :  a  term  applied  to  flow- 
ers or  their  corolla,  which  are  irregular  and 
gaping,  like  the  mouth  of  an  animal ;  as  those  of 
the  nettle,  &c. 

A  ringent  flower' is  also  called  a  lipped  or  labi- 
ate by  some  botanists. 

Ri'sagon.     See  Cassumuniar. 

Risigai.i.um.  The  auripigmentum  was  so 
called.     See  Anenunu  actd. 

RI'SUS.     Laughter;  laughing. 

Risus  caninus.  A  kind  of  laughter  in  which 
the  lips  are  contracted,  so  as  to  show  all  the  teeth. 

Risus  sardonicus.     See  Sardonic  laugh. 

RIVERIUS,  Lazarus,  was  born  at  Montpc- 
lier,  in  1589.     Being  naturally  slow  in  his  attain 
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,  he  tailed  in  his  first  examinations  lor  a  de- 
gree '  but  this  only  stimulated  hiiu  to  redoubled 
exertions,  so  that  in  the  following  tpring  he  ac- 
complished his  object  at  the  age  of  22.  His  at- 
tachment to  study  became  then  very  great,  and 
eleven  years  after  that  period  he  was  appointed 
to  the  professorship  <>1  medicine  in  the  universi- 
ty j  which  office  he  tilled  with  great  honour  till 
his  death  in  1665.  kiverius  published  some  va- 
luable works,  especially  one,  entitled  "Praxis 
Medica  ,"  which  appeared  at  first  in  a  concise 
form,  as  a  sort  of  text-book  ;  but  finding  it  very 
favourably  received  by  the  public,  he  enlarged  and 
improves  it  considerably  :  and  it  added  greatly  to 
his  ri  putation,  having  passed  through  numerous 
editions,  as  well  in  the  original,  as  tianslated  into 
French  and  English. 

klVINUS,  Augustus  Quirinus,  was  son  of  a 
learned  physician  and  critic,  Andrew  Bachmann, 
whose  name  was  Latinized  into  Kivinus,  and  born 
at  Leipsic,  in  1652.  Me  graduated  at  the  age  of 
24,  and  fifteen  years  after  obtained  the  p.olessor- 
Bhtpg  ol  physiology  and  botany  in  his  native  uni- 
versity ;  he  was  also  associated  with  luany  learned 
bodies  ;  and  he  filled  thesi  appointments  with  ho- 
nour to  himself  till  his  death,  in  172o.  Kivinus 
distinguished  himself  chiefly  as  a  systematic  bo- 
tanist ;  but  his  arrangement  was  very  defective, 
being  founded  on  the  number  of  the  petals,  and 
their  being  regular,  or  irregular,  'though  by  no 
means  eminent  as  a  practical  anatomist,  lie  is  said 
to  have  discovered  a  new  salivary  duct.  As  a 
medical  writer,  he  has  the  merit  of  tailhlul  obser- 
vation and  description  in  his  treatise  "  i)e  Peste 
Lipsiensi,"  published  in  1630.  He  wrote  also  on 
dyspepsia,  on  intermittent*,  and  various  other 
subjects.  His  "  Censuta  Medicamcntoruin  Offi- 
cinalium,"  ranks  very  high,  on  account  of  the 
freedom  with  wHich  he  attacked  opinions,  how- 
ever generally  received,  which  he  believed  erro- 
neous ;  and  to  the  prevalence  ol  this  spirit  wc 
owe  the  great  simplification,  and  other  improve- 
ment!' which  the  Materia  Medica  exhibits  at 
present. 

ROASTING.  A  chemical  process,  generally 
performed  in  crucibles,  by  which  mineral  sub- 
stances are  divided,  some  of  their  principles  being 
volatilised,  and  others  changed,  sc  as  to  prepare 
them  lor  other  operations. 

ROB.  (Rob,  dense,  Arabian. )  An  old  term 
for  an  inspissated  juice. 

KOBORAiNT.  (Roboran^;  from  roboro,  to 
strengthen.)  '1  hat  which  is  strengthening.  See 
Ton  if. 

ROCCE'LLA.     See  Lichen  rocella. 

Rochelie-sult.     See  Soda  tartansata. 

ROCKAMBOLE.  The  Allium  scorodopra- 
»«m,  of  Linmeus.  The  root  is  used  for  pickles 
and  high-seasoned  dishes. 

ROCK-BUTTER.  A  greasy  mineral  which 
oozes  out  of  rocks  that  contain  alum,  at  the  Hur- 
[et  alum-work,  near  Paisley. 

Rock-cork.     See  Asbestos. 

ROCK-CRYSTAL.  A  white  and  brown  co- 
loured crystallised  siliceous  mineral,  found  of 
great  size  and  beauty  in  some  parts  of  Scotland, 
anil  Dauphiny  affords  most  magnificent  groupes. 

Rock-oil.     See  Petroleum. 

ROCK-SALT.  Of  tins  there  are  two  kinds, 
ihc  foliated  and  ihv  fibroin  The  principal  de- 
posit* ol  this  salt  in  Great  Britain  is  in  Cheshire. 
In  10CH  parts  are  contained,  according  to  Henry, 
983  of  muriate  of  soda,  H!.  sulphate  of  lime,  a  little 
muriate  of  lime  and  muriate  of  magnesia,  and  10 
parti  insoluble  matter. 

Hock-siim/kire.     See  Crithmum  maritii: 
'.-.  wood,    The  Hgniform  asbesl 


ROCKET.     See  Brassica  eruca. 

Rocket,  Roman.     See  Brasmca  eruca. 

Rocket,  wild      St  e  Brannica  erucastrum, 

Rore'lla.     See  Urosera  rolunditolia. 

ROS.     Dew. 

Ros  calaerinus.  The  officinal  manna  is 
sometimes  so  termed. 

Ros  solis.     hec  Drosera  rotundifolia. 

RO'SA.  1.  The  name  ol  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linnaian  system.  Class,  Icosundna ,  Order, 
Polygynia.     The  rose. 

2.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  erysipelas, 
because  it  begins  with  a  redness  like  that  of  a 
rose. 

Rosa  alba.  The  white  rose.  The  flowers  of 
this  species  possess  similar  but  inferior  virtues  to 
those  of  the  damask. 

Rosa  canina.  Rosa  Sylvestris  :  Cynorrho- 
don  ;  Cyuosbatos.  The  dog  rose,  or  wild-brier, 
or  hip- tree,  ilosa — germimbus  ovatis  peduncu- 
lisque  glabns,  caule  petiotisque  aculeatis,  of 
Linmeus.  The  fruit  of  this  tree,  called  heps,  or 
hips,  has  a  sourish  taste,  and  obtains  a  place  in  the 
London  pharmacopoeia,  in  the  form  ol  conserve. 
It  is  si  loom  employed  but  to  give  trim  to  more 
active  remedies,  in  |  ills,  boluses,  hnctutes,  &c. 

Rosa  centifolia.  Th>  pharmacopoeial  and 
systematic  name  of  the  damask  rose.  Rosu  da- 
mascena;  Rosa  pallida.  The  damask-rose.  The 
pharmacopeias  direct  a  syrup  to  be  prepared  from 
the  petals  of  ibis  rose,  Rosa — gernunibiu  ovatis 
psduncuhsque  hispidts,  caule  hispido  aculeato 
petiotis  inermibus,  of  Lmnieus,  which  is  found  to 
be  a  pleasaut  and  useful  laxative  lor  children,  or  to 
obviate  costiveness  iu  adults.  Most  of  the  roses, 
though  much  cultivated  in  cur  gardens,  are  far 
from  being  distinctly  characterized.  Those  de- 
nominated varieties  are  extremely  numerous,  and 
often  permanently  uniform  ;  and  the  specific  dif- 
ferences, as  hitherto  pointed  out,  are  in  many  re- 
spects so  inadequate  to  the  purpose  of  satisfac- 
tory discrimination,  that  it  becomes  a  difficult 
matter  to  distinguish  which  are  species  and  w  hich 
are  varieties  only.  The  damask  rose  seems  to  be 
another  species,  widely  differehi  .iciu  the  centi- 
folia, as  appears  from  the  description  given  of  it 
by  Du  Roi  and  Miller. 

The  petals  arc  din  cted  for  medicinal  use  ;  they 
are  ol  a  pale  red  colour,  and  of  a  very  fragrant 
odour,  which,  to  most  people,  is  extremely  agree- 
able ;  and  therefore  this  and  most  of  the  other 
roses  are  much  used  as  nosegays.  We  may  re- 
mark, however,  that,  in  some  instanees,  they 
1  ive,  under  certain  circumstances,  produced 
alarming  symptoms,  'the  petals  "impart  their 
odoreus  matter  to  watery  liquors,  both  ny  infusion 
and  distillation.  Six  pounds  of  fresh  roses  im- 
pregnate, by  distillation,  a  gallon,  or  more,  of 
water,  strongly  with  their  fine  flavour.  On  dis- 
tilling large  quantities,  there  separates  from  the 
watery  thud  a  small  portion  of  a  fragrant  butyra- 
ceous  oil,  which  liquefies  by  heat.,  and  appears 
yellow,  but  concretes  >n  the  cold  into  a  white 
mass.  An  hundred  pounds  of  the  flowers,  ac- 
cording to  the  experiments  of  Tachennis  and 
Hoffman,  afforded  scarcely  half  an  ounce  of  oil." 
The  smell  of  the  oil  exactly  resembles  that  of 
roses,  and  is  therefore  much  used  as  a  perfume. 
It  possesses  very  little  pungency,  and  has  been 
higiily  recommended  for  its  cordial  and  analeptic 
qualities.  TMese  flowers  also  contain  a  bitterish 
substance,  which  is  extracted  by  water  along  with 
the  odorous  principle,  and  remains  entire  in  the 
decoction  after  the  latter  has  been  separated  by- 
distillation  or  evaporation. 

This  fixed  sapid  matter  of  the  [  etals  manifests 
•■■  :    and  it   i-*  Ol     this  accoum 


that  the  flowers  are  received  in  the  Materia  Me- 
dica. 

Rosa  damascena.    See  Rosa  centifolia. 

Rosa  gallica.  The  pharmacopoeia!  and  sys» 
tematic  name  of  the  red  rose.  Rosa  rubra.  The 
flowers  oi'  this  species,  Rosa — germmibus  ovatis 
peduncuHsque  hispidis,  caule  petiohsque  hispido 
aculeatus,  of  Linnaeus,  are  valued  lor  their  ad- 
stringent  qualities,  which  are  niost  considerable 
beiore  the  petals  expand  ;  and  therelore  in  this 
state  they  aie  chosen  lor  medicinal  use,  and  or- 
dered by  tne  pharmacopoeias  in  different  prepara- 
tions, as  those  of  a  conserve,  or  confection,  a 
honey,  an  mtusion,  and  a  syiup.  1  tie  mius.on 
of  roses  is  a  grateful  cooling  suuaflstriugenl,  and 
useful  in  haemoptysis,  and  other  hsemurrnagic 
complaints:  its  efficacy,  however,  depends  cmeuy 
on  the  sulphuric  acid  added. 

Rosa  palliba.     See  Rosa  centifolia. 

Rosa  rubra.     See  Rosa  galtua. 

Rosa  sylvestris.     See  Rosa  canina. 

ROSA'CEUS.  Rose-like.  1.  Applied  te  co- 
rolla which  spread  like  a  rose,  as  those  of  the 
Dryus. 

3.  The  term  gutta  rosacea  is  applied  to  little 
rosy-coloured  spots  upon  the  face  and  nose. 

ROSAC1C  ACID.  There  is  deposited  from 
the  urine  of  persons  labouring  under  gout  and 
inflammatory  fevers,  a  sediment  of  a  rose  colour, 
occasionally  in  reddish  crystals.  This  was  first 
discovered  to  be  a  peculiar  acid  by  M.  froust, 
and  afterwards  examined  by  M  Vauquelin.  This 
acid  is  solid,  of  a  lively  cinnabar  hue,  without 
smell,  with  a  faint  taste,  but  reddening  litmus  very 
sensibly.  On  burning  coal  it  is  decomposed  into 
a  pungent  vapour,  which  has  not  the  odour  of 
burning  animal  matter.  It  is  very  soluble  in 
water,  and  it  even  softens  in  the  air.  ft  is  soluble 
in  alkohol.  It  forms  soluble  salts  with  potassa, 
soda,  ammonia,  barytes,  strontnes,  and  lime,  ii 
gives  a  slight  rose-coloured  precipitate  with  ace- 
tate of  lead.  It  also  combines  with  lithic  acid, 
forming  so  intimate  a  union,  that  the  lithic  acid 
in  precipitating  from  urine,  carries  the  other, 
though  a  deliquescent  substance,  down  along  n  nh 
it.  Ft  is  obtained  pure  by  acting  on  the  sediment 
of  urine  with  alkohol. 

ROSALIA.  A  name  in  some  authors  for  the 
measles,  or  a  disease  very  like  the  measles. 

ROSE.     See  Rosa. 

Rose,  damask.    See  Rosa  centifolia. 

Rose,  dog.     See  Rosa  canina. 

Rosea  radix,     fete  Rhodwla. 

Rose,  red.     See  Rosa  guinea. 

ROSE-ROOT.     See  Rhodwla. 

Ruse,  white.     See  Rosa  alba. 

Rosebay  willow  herb.  See  Epilobium  an- 
gustifotium. 

ROSEMARY.     See  Rosmarinus. 

ROSEOLA.  (From  rosa,  a  rose  :  so  called 
from  the  colour  of  the  rash.)  A  rose-coloured 
efflorescence,  variously  figured,  without  wheals, 
or  papulae,  and  not  contagious,  ft  i»  mostly  symp- 
tomatic, occurring  in  connexion  with  different 
febriie  complaints,  and  requiring  no  deviation 
from  the  treatment  respectively  adapted  to  them. 

Its  principal  varieties  are  comprised  under  the 
seven  following  heads : 

1.  The  Roseola  (estiva  appears  first  en  the 
ia-ce  and  neck,  and  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two 
is  distributed  over  the  whole  body>  producing  a 
considerable  degree  of  itching  and  tingling.  It 
is  distributed  into  separate  small  patches,  oi  various 
figure,  but  larger  and  more  irregular  forms  than 
in  the  measles.  It  is  at  first  red,  but  soon  as- 
sumes its  deep  roseate  hue.  The  fauces  are  tinged 
8:^ 
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with  the  same  colour,  and  a  slight  roughness  of 
the  tonsils  is  felt  in  swallowing. 

The  rash  continues  vivid  through  the  second 
day  ;  after  which  it  declines  in  brightness,  slight 
specks  only  remaining  of  a  dark  hue,  on  the 
fourth  day  ;  which  with  the  constitutional  affec- 
tion, wholly  disappear  on  the  filth. 

The  efflorescence  sometimes  is  partial,  ex- 
tending only  over  portions  of  the  tare,  neck,  and 
upper  part  ol  lh<  breast  and  shoulders,  in  patches, 
slightly  elevated,  and  itching  considerably,  but 
in  this  form  the  disease  continue.-!  a  week  or  long- 
er, the  rash  appearing  and  disappearing  several 
tunes,  sometimes  from  taking  war  in  liquors,  and 
sometimes  wituoui  any  apparent  cause.  The  re- 
trocession is  usually  aceompamed  with  disorder  of 
the  stomach,  heaoachi ,  aiiu  tawtntss ;  which 
are  immediately  relieved  on  its  a,  jieaiance.  ft 
commoniy  occurs  in  ltmales  ol  irritable  consti- 
tution in  sunnier.  i-)g..l  diets  and  acidulated 
drinks,  with  occasional  laxatives,  palliate  the 
symptoms. 

2.  lne  Ro.teota  autumnalis  occurs  in  children, 
in  the  autumn,  in  distinct  circular  or  oval  patches, 
which  gradually  increase  to  the  size  ol  a  shilling, 
and  are  ol  a  dark  damask  rose  hue.  It  appears 
chiefly  on  the  anus,  sometimes  desquamating,  and 
its  decline  seems  to  be  expeUited  by  the  internal 
use  of  sulphuric  acid. 

3.  The  Roseola  annulata  occurs  on  almost 
every  part  of  the  body,  in  rose-coloured  rings, 
with  central  areas  of  the  usual  colour  ol  the  skin. 
When  accompanied  with  fever  its  duration  is 
short ;  at  other  times,  without  any  constitutional 
disorder,  it  continues  tor  a  considerable  and  un- 
certain period,  'f  he  rings  are,  at  first,  Irom  a 
line  to  two  lines  in  diameter,  but  gradually  dilat- 
ing leave  a  larger  central  space,  sometimes  of  the 
diameter  of  hall  an  inch,  the  t-ftioreocence  is 
less  vivid  (ana  in  itie  chronic  form  usually  lades) 
in  the  morning,  but  increases  in  the  evening  or 
night,  and  produces  a  heat  and  itching  in  the  skin. 
When  it  becomes  very  taint  in  colour  for  several 
days,  the  stomach  is  disordered,  and  languor, 
giddiness,  and  pains  ol  the  limbs  ensue,  which  are 
relieve  1  by  the  us.   ol  the  warm  bath. 

'    Sea-bathing  and  the  mineral  acids  afford  much 
relief  in  the  chronic  forms  oi  this  rash. 

4.  Roseola  infantilis  is  a  closer  rash  occurring 
in  infants  during  the  irritation  oi  dentition,  of  dis 
ordered  bowels,  and  in  levels.  It  is  very  irregu- 
lar in  its  appearances,  sometimes  continuing  only 
for  a  night,  sometfmes  appearing  ana  disappearing 
for  several  successive  days  Willi  violent  disorder, 
and  sometimes  arising  in  single  patches  in  different 
parts  ol  the  body  successively,  ft  is  alleviated 
Oy  the  remedies  adapted  to  relieve  bowel  com- 
plaints, painful  dentition,  and  other  febrile  affec- 
tions, with  which  it  is  connected. 

6.  Roseola  variolosa  occurs  previously  to  the 
eruption  both  ol  the  natural  and  inoculated  small- 
pox, but  seldom  beiore  the  lormer.  It  appears  in 
the  inoculated  disease,  on  the  second  daj  ol  the 
eruptive  lever,  which  is  generally  the  ninth  or 
tenth  alter  inoculation,  it  is  first  seen  on  the 
arms,  breast,  and  lace  ;  and  on  the  Inflowing  day 
it  extends  over  the  trunk,  and  exttemities. 

Sometimes  it  is  distributed  in  oblong   irri 
patches,  sometimes  diffused  with  numerous  mier- 
,  and  sometimes  it  lot  ins  an  almost  continuous 
redness  over  the  whole  body,  being,  in  some  parts, 
slightly  elevated,     ft  continues  about  three  days, 
on  the  second  or  last  oi  which,  the  variololj 
tides  may  be  distinguished,  in  the  gem  raJ  r< 
by  their  rounded  elevation,  hairiness,  and  • 
nest  of  their  tops. 
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t».  Koteola  vaccina  appears  generally  in  a  con- 
geries of  dots  and  small  patches,  but  sometimes 
diffuse  like  the  former ;  takes  place  on  the  ninth 
or  tenth  day  after  vaccination,  at  the  place  of  in- 
oculation, and  at  the  same  time  with  the  areola 
that  is  formed  round  the  vesicle,  from  whence  it 
spreads  irregularly  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
body. 

It  is  usually  attended  with  a  very  quick  pulse, 
white  tongue,  and  great  restlessness. 

7.  Roseola  miliaria  often  accompanies  an 
eruption  of  miliary  vesicles  after  fever.  It  is 
sometimes  connected  with  attacks  of  the  gout, 
and  of  the  febrile  rheumatism,  accompanied  with 
considerable  fever,  extreme  languor  and  depression 
of  spirits,  total  loss  of  appetite,  and  torpid  bowels, 
and  terminates  on  the  seventh  day  by  desquama- 
tion. 

ROSEWOOD.     See  Rhodium  lignum. 

ROSEWORT.     See  Rhodiola. 

ROSIN.     See  Resina. 

ROSMARINUS.  (Quasi  rosa,  c/ivpva,  because 
it  smells  like  myrrh.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linnxan  system.  Class,  Dian- 
dria ;  Order,  Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopocial  name  of  the  common 
rosemary. 

Rosmarinus  hortensis.  See  Rosmarinus 
•officinalis. 

Rosmarinus  officinalis.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  common  rosemary.  Rosmarinus 
hortensis ;  Libanolis  coronaria ;  Dendroliba- 
nua ;  Rosmarinus;  of  Linnteus.  The  leaves 
and  tops  of  this  plant  have  a  fragrant  aromatic 
smell,  and  a  bitterish  pungent  taste.  Rosemary 
is  reckoned  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  those 
■  plants  which  stimulate  and  corroborate  the  ner- 
vous system  ;  it  has  therefore  been  recommended 
in  various  affections  supposed  to  proceed  from  de- 
bility, or  defective  excitement  of  the  brain  and 
nerves,  as  in  certain  headaches,  deafness,  giddi- 
ness, and  in  some  hysterical  and  dyspeptic  symp- 
toms. The  officinal  preparations  of  rosemary 
are  an  essential  oil  from  their  leaves,  or  from  the 
herb  in  flower,  a  conserve  of  the  flowers,  and  a 
spirit  formerly  called  Hungary  water,  from  the 
flowery  tops.  The  tops  are  also  used  in  the  com- 
pound spirit  of  lavender,  and  soap  liniment. 

Rosmarinus  sylvestris.  See  Ledum  pa- 
lustre. 

ROSTELLUM.  A  little  beak.  Applied  to 
that  part  of  the  seed  which  is  pointed,  penetrates 
the  earth,  and  becomes  the  root.     See  Corculum. 

ROSTRATUS.  Rostrate.  Applied  to  the 
pod  of  the  Sinapis  alba. 

ROSTRUM.  (From  rodo,  to  gnaw ;  because 
birds  use  it  to  tear  their  food  with. ) 

1.  A  beak. 

2.  The  piece  of  flesh  which  hangs  between  the 
division  of  the  hare-lip  is  called  rostrum  lepori- 
num. 

3.  Applied  in  botany  to  some  elongation  of  a 
seed-vessel,  originating  from  the  permanent  style  ; 
as  in  Geranium  :  though  it  is  also  used  for  naked 
seeds :  as  Scandix. 

ROTACEiE.  (From  rota,  a  wheel.)  The 
name  of  an  order  of  plants  in  Linna:us's  Frag- 
ments of  a  Natural  Method,  consisting  of  those 
which  have  one  flat  wheel-shaped  petal. 

ROTACISMUS.  The  har^h  or  asperated  vi- 
bration of  the  letter  r  or  po,  which  is  very  com- 
mon in  the  northern  parts  of  England. 

ROTANG.     See  Calamus  rotang. 

ROTA'TOR.  (From  roto,  to  turn.)  A  mus- 
cle the  office  of  which  is  to  wheel  about  the  thi&h. 

ROTATUS.  Rotate,  or  wheel-like  ;  salver- 
«haped.     Applied  t"  tM  enrolls,  nectary,  &c.  r 
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as  the  nectary  ol  the  Cyssampelos,  the  corolla, 
of  the  Borago  officinalis. 

RO'TULA.  (Diminutive  of  rota,  a  wheel: 
so  called  from  its  shape. )     See  Patella. 

ROTUNDUS.     See  Round. 

ROUGE.     See  Carthamus  tinctorius. 

ROUND.  Rotundas.  Many  parts  of  animals 
and  vegetables  receive  this  trivial  name  from 
their  shape ;  as  round  ligaments,  round  foramen, 
&c.  and  leaves,  stems,  seeds,  &c. ;  as  the  seed* 
of  the  Pisum,  Brassica,  &c. 

Round-leaved  sorrel.     See  Rumex  scutatus. 

Round  ligaments.  Ligamenta  rotunda. 
A  bundle  of  vessels  and  fibres  contained  in  a  du- 
plicature  of  the  peritonaeum,  that  proceed  iron* 
the  sides  of  the  uterus,  through  the  abdominal 
rings,  and  disappear  in  the  pudenda. 

RUBE'DO.  (From  ruber,  red. )  A  diffused, 
but  not  spotted,  redness  in  any  part  of  the  skin  ^ 
such  as  that  which  arises  from  blushing. 

RUBEFACIENT.  {Rubefaciens ;  from  ru- 
befacio,  to  make  red.)  That  substance  which, 
when  applied  a  certain  time  to  the  skin,  induces 
a  redness  without  blistering. 

RUBELITE.    Red  tourmalin. 

RUBE'OLA.  (From  ruber,  red  ;  or  from 
rubeo,  to  become  red. )  Morbili.  The  measles. 
A  genus  of  disease  in  the  Class  Pyrexia,  and 
Order  Exanthemata,  of  Cullen  ;  known  by  syno- 
cha,  hoarseness,  dry  cough,  sneezing,  drowsi- 
ness ;  about  the  fourth  day,  eruption  ot  small  red 
points,  discernible  by  the  touch,  which,  after 
threedays,  end  in  mealy  desquamation.  The  blood, 
after  venisection,  exhibits  an  inflammatory  crust. 
In  addition  to  the  symptoms  already  related,  it  is 
remarkable,  that  the  eyes  and  eyelids  always 
show  the  presence  of  this  disease,  being  some- 
what inflamed  and  suffused  with  tears.  The  syno- 
cha  continues  during  the  whole  progress  ol  the 
disease.  In  systems  of  nosology,  several  varie- 
ties of  measles  are  mentioned,  but  they  may  all 
be  comprehended  under  two  heads  ;  the  one  at- 
tended with  more  or  less  of  the  symptoms  of  gene- 
ral inflammation  ;  the  other  accompanied  by  a 
putrid  diathesis. 

The  measles  may  prevail  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year  as  an  epidemic,  but  the  middle  of  winter  is 
the  time  they  are  usually  most  prevalent ;  and 
they  attack  persons  of  all  ages,  but  children  are. 
most  liable  to  them.  They  prove  most  unfavour- 
able to  such  as  are  of  a  plethoric  or  scrofulous 
habit.  Like  the  small-pox,  they  never  affect  per- 
sons but  once  in  their  life  ;  their  contagion  ap- 
pears to  be  of  a  specific  nature.  The  eruption  is 
usually  preceded  by  a  general  uneasiness,  chilli- 
ness, and  shivering,  pain  in  the  head,  in  grown 
persons  ;  but  in  children,  a  heaviness  and  sore- 
ness in  the  throat ;  sickness  and  vomiting,  with 
other  affections,  such  as  happen  in  most  fevers ; 
but  the  chief  characteristic  symptoms  are,  a  hea- 
viness about  the  eyes,  with  swelling,  inflamma- 
tion, and  a  derluxion  of  sharp  tears,  and  great 
acuteness  of  sensation,  so  that  they  cannot  bear 
the  light  without  pain,  together  with  a  discharge 
of  serous  humour  from  the  nostrils,  which  pro- 
duces sneezing.  The  heat,  and  other  febrile  symp- 
toms, increase  very  rapidly  ;  to  which  succeeds  a 
frequent  and  dry  cough,  a  stuffing,  great  oppres- 
sien,  and  oftentimes  retching  to  vomit,  with  vio- 
lent pains  in  the  loins,  and  sometimes  a  loose- 
ness ;  at  other  times  there  is  great  sweating,  the 
tongue  foul  and  white,  the  thirst  very  great,  and, 
in  general,  the  fever  runs  much  higher  than  in  the 
milder  sort  of  the  regular  small-pox.  The  erup- 
tions appeal-  about  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  and 
somatomes  about  the  end  of  the  third.  On  the 
third  or  fourth  da"v  from  their  first  appearance,  the 
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redness  diminishes,  the  spots,  or  very  small  papu- 
lae, dry  up,  the  cuticle  peels  off,  and  is  replaced 
by  a  new  one.  The  symptoms  do  not  go  off  on 
the  eruption,  as  in  the  small-pox  .except  the  vo- 
miting ;  the  cough  and  headache  continue,  with 
the  weakness  and  defluxion  on  the  eyes,  and  a 
considerable  degree  of  fever.  On  the  ninth  or 
eleventh  day,  no  trace  of  redness  is  to  be  found, 
but  the  skin  assumes  its  wonted  appearance  ;  yet, 
without  there  have  been  some  considerable  eva- 
cuations either  by  the  skin,  or  by  vomiting,  the 
patient  will  hardly  recover  strength,  but  the 
cough  will  continue,  the  fever  will  return  with 
new  violence,  and  bring  on  great  distress  and  dan- 
ger. 

In  the  more  alarming  cases,  spasms  of  the 
limbs,  subsultus, '  tendinum,  delirium,  or  what 
more  frequently  happens,  coma,  supervene. 
This  last  symptom  so  frequently  attends  the  ernp- 
tive  fever  of  measles,  that  by  some  practitioners 
it  is  regarded  as  one  of  its  diagnostics. 

In  measles,  as  in  other  febrile  diseases,  the  symp- 
toms generally  suffer  some  remission  towards  the 
morning,  returning  however  in  the  evening  with 
increased  severity. 

The  measles,  even  when  violent,  are  not  usual- 
ly attended  with  a  putrid  tendency  ;  but  it  some- 
times happens,  that  such  a  disposition  prevails 
both  in  the  course  of  the  disease  and  at  its  termi- 
nation. In  such  cases,  petechias  arc  to  be  ob- 
served interspersed  among  the  eruptions,  and  these 
last  become  livid,  or  assume  almost  a  blaek  co- 
lour. Haemorrhages  break  out  from  different 
parts  of  the  body,  the  pulse  becomes  frequent, 
feeble,  and  perhaps  irregular,  universal  debility 
ensues,  and  the  patient  is  destroyed. 

In  those  cases  where  there  is  much  fever,  with 
great  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  otlicr  symptoms 
of  pneumonic  inflammation,  or  where  there  is 
great  debility,  with  a  tendency  to  putrescency, 
there  will  always  be  considerable  danger  ;  but 
the  consequences  attendant  on  the  measles  are  in 
general  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  immediate 
disease ;  for  although  a  person  may  get  through 
it,  and  appear  for  a  time  to  be  recovered,  still 
hectic  symptoms  and  pulmonary  consumption 
shall  afterward  arise,  and  destroy  him,  or  an 
ophthalmia  shall  ensue. 

Measles,  as  well  as  small-pox,  not  unfrequently 
call  into  action  a  disposition  to  scrophula,  where 
such  happens  to  exist  in  the  habit.  Another  bad 
consequence  of  the  measles  is,  that  the  bowels 
are  often  left  by  them  in  a  very  weak  state  ;  a 
chronic  diarrhoea  remaining,  which  has  some- 
times proved  fatal.  Dropsy  has  also  been  known 
as  a  consequence  of  measles. 

The  morbid  appearances  to  be  observed  on 
dissections  of  those  who  die  of  measles  are  pretty 
much  confined  to  the  lungs  and  intestines  :  the 
former  of  which  always  show  strong  marks  of  in- 
flammation, and  sometimes  a  tendency  to  sphace- 
lus. Where  the  patient  dies  under  the  eruption, 
the  trachea  and  larger  branches  of  the  bronchia, 
as  in  the  small-pox,  are  often  covered  with  it, 
which  may  account  for  the  increase  of  the  cough, 
after  the  appearance  of  the  eruption. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  disorder,  as  it  usually  ap- 
pears, the  object  is  to  moderate  the  accompany- 
in"-  svnocha  fever,  and  attend  to  the  state  of  cer- 
tain organs,  particularly  the  lungs  and  the  bowels. 
When  there  are  no  urgent  local  symptoms,  it  will 
be  commonly  sufficient  to  pursue  the  general  an- 
tiphlogistic plan,  (avoiding,  however,  too  free  or 
sudden  exposure  to  cold,)  keeping  the  bowels 
open,  and  encouraging  diaphoresis  by  mildaati- 
;oonials,  &c.  Sometimes,  however,  in  plelfcc  rie 
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habits,  especially  where  the  lung3  are  weak,  it 
will  be  proper  to  begin  by  a  moderate  abstraction 
of  blood.  Where  the  eruption  has  been  impru- 
dently checked,  much  distress  usually  follows,  and 
it  will  be  advisable  to  endeavour  to  bring  it  out 
again  by  the  warm  bath,  with  other  means  of 
increasing  the  action  of  the  cutaneous  vessels. 
Should  an  inflammatory  determination  to  the 
lungs  occur,  more  active  evacuations  moat  be 
practised,  as  explained  under  the  head  of  Pncv~ 
monia.  The  cough  may  be  palliated  by  opium, 
joined  with  expectorants,  demulcents,  &c. :  and 
an  occasional  emetic  will  be  proper,  when  there 
is  much  wheezing.  Where  diarrhoea  takes  place, 
it  is  better  not  to  attempt  to  suppress  it  at  once  ; 
but  if  troublesome,  moderate  it  by  small  doses  of 
opium,  assisted  perhaps  by  astringents.  At  the 
decline  of  the  disorder,  much  attention  is  often 
required  to  prevent  phthisis  pulmonalis  super- 
vening. Should  the  disorder  ever  put  on  a  putrid 
character,  the  general  plan  pointed  out  under 
Typhus  roast  be  pursued. 

RU'BI  A.  (From  ruber,  red :  so  called  from  its 
red  roots.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linnoean  system.  Class,  Tetrandria  ;  Or- 
der, Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  madder 
plant,  Rubta  tinctorum. 

Rubia  tinctorum.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  madder  plant.  Erythrodanum  ;  Rubia  ma- 
jor ;  Radix  rubra.  Dyer's  madder.  Rubia — 
foliis  annuis,  caule  aeuleato,  of  Linnaeru.  The 
roots  of  this  plant  have  a  bitterish,  somewhat 
austere  taste,  and  a  slight  smell,  not  of  the  agreea- 
ble kind.  It  was  formerly  considered  as  a  deob- 
struent,  detergent,  and  diuretic,  but  it  is  now  very 
seldom  used. 

RUBl'GO.  (Rubigo,  inis.  f. ;  a  coiorervbro, 
from  its  red  colour. )     Rust. 

Rubigo  cupri.    See  Verdigris. 

Rubigo  ferri.     See Ferri subcarbonas. 

Rubi'nus.  ( From  ruber,  red  :  so  named  from 
its  colour.)     A  carbuncle.     See  Antltrax. 

Rubinus  verus.     See  Anthrax. 

RUBULI.  (From  rubus,  a  blackberry,  or 
raspberry.)  The  specific  name  in  Good's  No- 
sology of  the  yaws.  , 

RU'BUS.  (From  ruber,  red  :  so  called  from 
its  red  fruit.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linnsan  system.  Class,  Icosandria ;  Order, 
Pologynia. 

Rubus  arcticus.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  shrubby  strawberry.  Rubus— foliis  alterna- 
tis,  caule  inermi  unifloro.  The  berries,  Baccs 
norlandicte,  are  recommended  by  Linnaeus  as  pos- 
sessing antiseptic,  refrigerant,  and  antiscorbutic 
qualities. 

Rubus  cjesius.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
dewberry  plant,  the  fruit  of  which  resembles  the 
blackberry  in  appearance  and  qualities. 

Rubus  chaM/emorus.  Ths  systematic  name 
of  the  cloudberry -tree.  Chamamorus ;  Cha- 
meerubus  foliis  ribis  Anglicte  ;  Rubus  palustru 
humilis ;  Vaccinium  Lancastrense  ;  Rubus  al- 
pinus  humilis  Anglicus.  Cloud-berries,  and 
knot-berries.  The  ripe  fruit  of  this  plant,  Rubus 
—foliis  simplicibus  labatis,  caule  mterno  uni- 
fioro,  of  Linnaeus,  is  prepared  into  a  jam ;  and  is 
recommended  to  allay  thirst,  &c.  in  fevers, 
phthisical  diseases,  hremoptysis,  &c.  As  an  anti- 
scorbutic, it  is  said  to  excel  the  scurvy-grass  an;! 
other  vegetables  of  that  tribe  in  common  ti»c. 

Rubus  fruticosus.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  common  bramble,  which  affords  blackberries-. 
The  berries  are  eaten  in  abundance  by  children, 
and   arc   wholesome   and  seutly  aperient. 
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.arge  quantities,  however,  when  the  stomach  is 
weak,  produce  vomiting  and  great  distention  of 
the  belly,  from  flatus.    See  Fruits,  summer. 

Rubus  iDjBUS.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
raspberry.  Batinon ;  Moron.  Rubus— foliis 
qumato-pinnatis  ternatisque,  caule  aculeato, 
petiolis  eanaliculatis,  of  Linnaeus.  The  fruit  of 
this  plant  has  a  pleasant  sweet  taste,  accompanied 
with  a  peculiar  grateful  flavour,  on  account  of 
which  it  is  chiefly  valued.  Its  virtues  consist  in 
allaying  heat  and  thirst,  and  promoting  the  natu- 
ral excretions.  A  grateful  syrup  prepared  from 
the  juice  is  directed  for  officinal  use. 

RUBY.     See  Sapphire. 

RU'CTUS.     An  eructation. 

RUE.     See  Ruta  graveolens. 

Rue,  goats.     See  Galega. 

Run  pilulje.  Rufus's  pills.  A  compound 
'very  similar  to  the  aloetie  pills  with  myrrh.  See 
Pifula  aloes  cum  myrrha. 

RUFUS,  the  Ephesian,  a  physician  and  anato- 
mist of  considerable  eminence  in  the  reign  of  Tra- 
jan, esteemed  by  Galen,  one  of  the  most  able  of 
his  predecessors.  He  traced  the  origin  of  the 
nerves  in  the  brain  by  dissecting  brutes,  and  con- 
sidered some  of  them  as  contributing  to  motion, 
others  to  sensation.  He  even  observed  the  cap- 
sule of  the  crystalline  lens  in  the  eye.  He  con- 
sidered the  heart  as  the  seat  of  life,  and  of  the 
animal  heat,  and  as  the  origin  of  the  pulse,  which 
he  ascribed  to  the  spirit  of  its  left  ventricle  and  of 
the  arteries.  There  is  a  very  respectable  treatise 
by  him  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Urinary  Organs, 
and  the  Method  of  curing  them.  He  also  wrote  a 
good  work  on  Purgative  Medicines  ;  and  a  little 
treatise  on  the  Names  given  by  the  Greeks  to  the 
different  Parts  of  the  Body.  Galen  affirms  also, 
that  Rufus  was  the  author  of  an  Essay  on  the 
Materia  Medica,  in  verse  ;  and  Suidas  mentions 
others  on  the  Atra  bills,  &c,  but  these  are  all 
lost. 

RUGOSUS.  Rugged.  A  term  applied  to  a 
leaf,  when  the  veins  are  tighter  than  the  surface 
between  them,  causing  the  latter  to  swell  into  lit- 
tle inequalities,  as  the  various  species  of  sage. 
The  seeds  of  the  Lithospermum  arvense  are  ru- 
gose. 

RUM.  A  spirituous  liquor,  well  known,  the 
produce  of  the  sugar-cane. 

RU'MEX.  (Rumex,  icii.  m.  ;  a  sort  of  pike, 
spear,  or  halberd,  which  the  shape  of  the  leaves  in 
various  species  much  resembles. )  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class, 
Alexandria ;  Order,  Trigynia.    The  dock. 

Rumex  acetosa.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  common  sorrel.  Acetosa  ;  Acetosa  vulgaris ; 
Acetosa  pratensis ;  Acetosa  aroensis.  Sorrel ; 
sour-dock.  Rumez— foliis,  oblongis  sagittatis, 
floribus  dimciis,  of  Linnreus.  The  leaves  of  this 
plant  are  sour,  but  not  the  root,  which  is  bitter. 
It  grows  in  the  meadows  and  common  fields. 

Rumex  acutus.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
nharp-pointed  wild-dock.  Oxylapathum;  Lapa- 
thum.  Rumex— floribus  hermaphroditis ;  val- 
vules dentatis  graniferis,  foliis  cordato  obloiigis 
acuminatis,  of  Linnanis.  The  decoction  of  the 
root  of  this  plant  is  used  in  Germany  to  cure  the 
itch :  and  it  appears  to  have  been  used  in  the  time 
of  Dioscorides,  in  the  cure  of  leprous  and  impetigi- 
nous affections,  both  alone  and  boiled  in  vinegar. 

Rumex  alpinus.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  plant  which  affords  the  monks'  rhubarb.  See 
Rumex  patientia. 

Rumex  ao.uaticus.  See  Rumex  ttydrolapa- 
thum. 

Rumex  crispus.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
crisp-leaved  dock. 


Rumex  hydrolapathum.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  water-dock.  Hodrolapathum  ;  Ru- 
mex aquaticus ;  Herba  Britannica ;  Lapathum 
aquaticum.  The  water-dock.  Rumex— floribus 
hermaphroditis,  valvulis  integris  graniferis, 
foliis  lanceolatis,  of  Linnaeus.  The  leaves  of  this 
plant  manifest  considerable  acidity,  and  are  said  to 
possess  a  laxative  quality.  The  root  is  strongly 
adstringent,  and  has  been  much  employed,  both 
externally  and  internally,  for  the  cure  of  some  dis- 
eases of  the  skin,  as  scurvy,  lepra,  lichen,  &c. 
The  root  powdered  is  said  to  be  an  excellent 
dentrifice. 

Rumex  patientia.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  garden  patience.  Rhabarbarum  monacho- 
rum  ;  Hippolapathum  ;  Patientia.  Monks'  rhu- 
barb. The  root  of  this  plant,  and  that  of  the 
Rumex  alpinus,  according  to  Professor  Murray, 
is  supposed  to  possess  the  virtues  of  rhubarb,  but 
in  an  inferior  degree.  It  is  obviously  more  ad- 
stringent than  rhubarb,  but  comes  very  far  short 
of  its  purgative  virtue. 

Rumex  sanguineus.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  bloody  dock,  the  root  of  which  has  an  au- 
stere and  adstringent  taste,  and  is  sometimes  given 
by  the  vulgar  in  the  cure  of  dysentery. 

Rumex  scutatus.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  French  sorrel,  sometimes  called  acetosa  ro- 
tundifolia,  in  the  shops.  Acetosa  Romana ; 
Acetosa  rotundifolia  hortensis.  Roman,  or  gar- 
den-sorrel. Rumex— foliis  cordato-haslatis,  ra- 
mis  diver gentibus,  floribus  hermaphroditis,  of 
Linmeus.  It  is  common  in  our  gardens,  and  in 
many  places  is  known  by  the  culinary  name  of 
Green-sauce.  Its  virtues  are  similar  to  those  of 
common  sorrel.     See  Rumex  acetosa. 

RUNCINATUS.  Runcinate  :  applied  to  leaves 
which  are  shaped  like  the  tooth  of  a  lion  ;  that  is 
cut  into  several  transverse,  acute  segments,  point- 
ing backwards  :  as  in  Leontodon  taraxacum,  call- 
cd  from  the  shape  of  its  leaf,  dens  de  lion,  and 
hence  Dandelion. 

Rupellensis  sal.  (Froni  Rupella,  Rochelle, 
where  it  was  first  made.)  Rochelle  salt.  See 
Soda  tartarizata. 

RUPTU'RA.     See  Hernia. 

RUPTURE.     See  Hernia. 

RUPTURE -WORT.    See  Herniaria. 

RU'SCUS.  (A  rusto  colore,  from  the  carna- 
tion colour  of  its  berries.)  1.  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class, 
Diacia;  Order,  Syngenesia. 

2.  The  pharmacopecial  name  of  the  butcher's 
broom.    Ruscus  aculeatus. 

Ruscus  aculeatus.  The  systematic  name  of 
butchers'  broomj  or  knee  holly.  B ruscus ;  Oxij- 
myrrhine*;  Oxymyrsine ;  Myrtacavtha ;  Mya- 
cantha;  Scopa  regia.  Wild  myrtle.  A  small 
evergreen  shrub,  the  Ruscus  foliis  supra  florife- 
ris  nudis,  of  Linnaeus.  It  grows  in  woods  and 
thickets  in  this  country.  The  root,  whi<-h  is  some- 
what thick,  knotty,  and  furnished  with  long  fibres, 
externally  brown,  internally  white,  and  of  a  bitter- 
ish taste,  has  been  recommended  as  an  aperient 
and  diuretic  in  dropsies,  urinary  obstructions  and 
nephritic  cases.  It  is  seldom  used  in  this  country. 
See  Ruscus. 

Ruscus  htpoglossum.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  uvularia.  This  plant  was  formerly  used 
against  relaxation  of  the  uvula,  but  is  now  laid 
aside  for  more  adstringent  remedies. 

RUSH.     See  Arundo. 

Rush-nut.     See  Cyperus  esculentus. 

Rush,  sweet.  See  Andropogon  schananthus, 
and  Acorus  calamy. 

RUSSELL,  Alexander,  was  a  native  of 
Edmburgh,  where  he  received  his  medical  educa- 
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tion,  and  atterwards  became  physician  to  the  Eng- 
lish factory  at  Aleppo,  where  he  resided  several 
years.  He  soon  obtained  a  proud  pre-eminence 
above  all  the  practitioners  there,  and  was  consult- 
ed by  persons  of  every  description.  The  pacha 
particularly  distinguished  him  by  his  friendship, 
and  sought  his  advice  on  every  act  of  importance. 
In  1755,  he  published  his  "  Natural  History  of 
Aleppo,"  a  valuable  and  interesting  work,  con- 
taining especially  some  important  observations  re- 
lative to  the  Plague.  On  his  return  to  England 
four  years  after,  he  settled  in  London,  and  was 
elected  physician  to  St.  Thomas's  hospital,  which 
office  he  retained  till  his  death  in  1770.  He  pre- 
sented several  valuable  communications  to  the 
Royal  Society,  as  also  to  the  Medical  Society. 

RUSSELL,  Patrick,  was  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, and  his  successor  as  physician  to  the 
English  factory  at  Aleppo.  He  published  a  copi- 
ous treatise  on  the  Plague,  having  had  ample  op- 
portunities of  treating  that  disease  during  1760, 
and  the  two  following  years.  In  this  work  he  has 
fully  discussed  the  important  subjects  of  Quaran- 
tine, Lazarettoes,  and  the  Police  to  be  adopted  in 
times  of  Pestilence.  He  likewise  gave  to  the  pub- 
lic a  new  edition  of  his  brother's  work  on  a  very 
enlarged  scale. 

Russia  ashes.  The  impure  potassa,  as  import- 
ed from  Russia. 

Rust.    A  carbonate  of  iron. 

RU'TA.  (From  pvo>,  to  preserve,  because  it 
preserves  health.)  I.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Dccandrid ; 
Order,  Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  common 
me.     See  Ruta  graveolens. 

Ruta  graveolens.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  common  rue.  Ruta—foliis  decomposite, 
floribus  lateralibus  quadrifidis,  of  Linnaeus. 
Rue  has  a  strong  ungrateful  smell,  and  a  bitter, 
hot,  penetrating  taste  ;  the  leaves  are  so  acrid, 
that  by  much  handling  they  have  been  known  to 
irritate  and  inflame  the  skin  ;  and  the  plant,  in 
its  natural  or  uncultivated  state,  is  said  to  possess 
these  sensible  qualities  still  more  powerfully.  .The 
imaginary  quality  of  the  rue,  in  resisting  and  ex- 
pelling contagion,  is  now  disregarded.  It  is  doubt- 
less a  powerful  stimulant,  and  is  considered,  like 
other  medicines  of  the  foetid  kind,  as  possessing 
attenuating,  deobstruent,  and  antispasmodic  pow- 
ers. In  the  former  London  Pharmacopoeia  it  was 
directed  in  the  form  of  an  extract ;  and  was  also 
an  ingredient  in  the  pulvis  e  myrrha  comp.,  but 
tbese~are  now  omitted.  The  dose  of  the  leaves  is 
from  fifteen  grains  to  two  scruples. 

Rota  muraria.  See  Asplenium  ruta  muraria. 

RUTIDO'SIS.  A  corrugation  and  subsiding  of 
the  cornea  of  the  eye.    The  species  are, 

1,  Rutidosis,  from  a  wound  or  puncture  pene- 
trating the  cornea. 
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2.  Rutidosis,  from  a  fistula  penetrating  the 
cornea. 

3.  Rutidosis,  from  a  deficiency  of  the  aqueous 
humour,  which  happens  from  old  age,  fevers,  great 
and  continued  evacuations,  and  in  extreme  dry- 
ness of  the  air. 

4.  Rutidosis,  of  dead  persons,  when  the  aque- 
ous humour  exhales  through  the  cornea,  and  no 
fresh  humour  is  secreted  ;  so  that  the  cornea  be- 
comes obscure  and  collapsed  ;  this  is  a  most  cer- 
tain sign  of  death. 

RUTILE.    An  ore  of  titanium. 

Rutula.  (From  ruta,  rue.)  A  small  species 
of  rue. 

RUYSCH,  Frederick, was  born  at  the  Hague, 
in  1638.  After  going  through  the  preliminary 
studies  with  great  zeal,  he  graduated  at  Ley  den  in 
1664,  and  then  settled  in  his  native  city.  In  the 
following  year  he  published  his  treatise  on  the 
lacteal  and  lymphatic  vessels  ;  in  consequence  of 
which  he  was  invited  to  the  chair  of  anatomy  at 
Amsterdam.  From  that  period  his  attention  was 
chiefly  devoted  to  anatomical  researches,  both 
human  and  comparative  ;  and  he  contributed  ma- 
terially to  the  improvement  of  the  art  of  inject- 
ing, for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  minute 
structure,  and  preserving  the  natural  appearance 
of  parts.  His  museum  became  ultimately  the  most 
magnificent  that  any  private  individual  had  eve; 
accumulated  ;  and  being  at  length  purchased  by 
the  czar  Peter  for  thirty  thousand  florins,  he  im- 
mediately set  about  a  new  collection.  He  appears 
not  to  have  paid  sufficient  attention  to  inform  him- 
self of  the  writings  of  others,  whence  he  some- 
times arrogated  to  himself  what  was  really  before 
known,  which  led  him  into  several  controversies ; 
but  his  indefatigable  researches  in  anatomy  were 
certainly  rewarded  with  many  discoveries.  In 
1685,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  physic,  and 
received  subsequently  several  marks  ot  distinc- 
tion, as  well  in  his  own  as  from  foreign  countries. 
In  1738,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  break  his  thigh 
by  a  fall  in  his  chamber,  and  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  for  about  three  years,  was  chiefly  occupied 
in  proceeding  with  his  new  museum,  in  which  his 
youngest  daughter  assisted  him.  Besides  his 
controversial  tracts,  he  published  several  other 
works,  chiefly  anatomical;  "  Observationum 
Anat.  Chirurg.  Centuria :"  twelve  essays  under 
the  title  of  "Thesaurus  Anatomichus,"  at  differ- 
ent periods,  the  last  containing  Remarks  on  the 
Anatomy  of  Vegetables ;  a  "  Thesaurus  Anima- 
lium,"  with  plates ;  three  decades  of  "Adversa- 
ria Anat.  Chirurg.  Medica,"  &c. 

Rutschiana  tunica.  The  internal  surface 
of  the  choroid  membrane  of  the  human  eye,  which 
this  celebrated  anatomist  imagined  was  a  distinct 
lamina  from  the  external  surface. 

Rtas.    See  Rkaas. 

RYE.     See  Secale  cercale. 
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lO»  A.  The  contraction  of  secundum  artem. 

S,  or  ss.  Immediately  following  any  quantity, 
imports  semis,  or  half. 

SaBadilla.    See  Cevadilla. 

SABI'NA.  Named  from  the  Sabines.  whose 
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priests  used  it  in  their  religious  ceremonies.  See 
Juniperus  sabina. 

SABULOUS.  (Sabulosus;  from  subulum, 
fine  gravel.)  Gritty,  sandy.  Applied  to  the  cal- 
careous matter  in  urine. 

SABU'RRA.  Dirt,  sordes,  filth.  Fcnilnessofthe 
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stomach,  of  which  authors  mention  several  kinds, 
as  the  acid,  the  bitter,  the  empyreumatic,  the  in- 
sipid, the  putrid. 

SACCATED.  {Saccatus,  encysted.)  En- 
cysted or  contained  in  a  bay-like  membrane,  ap- 
plied to  tumours,  &c.     See  Ascites  saccatus. 

Sacchari  acidum.     See  Mucic  acid. 

SA'CCHARUM.  (Sa<cyapov,  from  sacchar, 
Arabian.)  1.  The  name  of  acenus  of  plants  in 
the  Linnxan  system.  Class,  Triandria;  Order, 
Digynia.    The  sugar-cane. 

2.  The  sweet  snbstance  called  sugar.  See  Sac- 
charum  officinale. 

Saccharum  acernum.  See  Acer  saccha- 
rinum. 

Saccharum  album.    Refined  sugar. 

Saccharum  aluminis.  Alum  mixed  with 
dragon's  blood  and  dried. 

Saccharum  canaden.se.  See  Acer  pscudo 
plat  anus. 

Saccharum  candidum.     Sugar-candy. 

Saccharum  non  purificatum.  Brown  su- 
gar. 

Saccharum  officinale.  (Arundo  saccha- 
rifera  of  Sloane.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
cane  from  which  sugar  is  obtained.  Suchar ; 
Succhar ;  Sutter;  Zuchar  ;  Zucaro;  Zozar 
of  the  Arabians.  HaK^ap  v  o-a/cyapov,  of  the 
Greeks.)  Sugar  is  prepared  in  the  West  and 
East  Indies  from  the  expressed  iuice  of  this  plant 
boiled  with  the  addition  of  quick  lime  or  common 
vegetable  alkali.  It  may  be  extracted  also  from 
a  number  of  plants,  as  the  maple,  birch,  wheat, 
corn,  beet-root,  ski  rret,  parsnips,  and  dried  grapes, 
&c.  by  digesting  in  alkohol.  The  alkohol  dis- 
solves the  sugar,  and  leaves  the  extractive  matter 
untouched,  which  falls  to  the  bottom.  It  may  be 
taken  into  the  stomach  in  very  large  quantities, 
without  producing  any  bad  consequences,  although 
proofs  are  not  wanting  of  its  mischievous  effects, 
by  relaxing  the  stomach,  and  thus  inducing  dis- 
ease. It  is  much  used  in  pharmacy,  as  it  forms 
the  basis  of  syrups,  lozenges,  and  other  prepara- 
tions. It  is  very  useful  as  a  medicine,  although  it 
cannot  be  considered  to  possess  much  power,  to 
favour  the  solution  or  suspension  of  resins,  oils, 
&e.  in  water,  and  is  given  as  a  purgative  for  in- 
fants. Dr.  Cullen  Classes  it  with  the  attenuantia, 
and  Bergius  states  it  to  be  saponacea,  edulcorans, 
relaxans,  pectoralis,  vulneraria,  antiseptica,  nu- 
triens.  In  catarrhal  affections,  both  sugar  and 
honey  are  frequently  employed  :  it  has  also  been 
advantageously  used  in  calculous  complaints  ;  and 
from  its  known  power  in  preserving  animal  and 
vegetable  substances  from  putrefaction,  it  has 
been  given  with  a  view  to  its  antiseptic  effects. 
Sugar-candy,  by  dissolving  slowly  in  the  mouth, 
is  well  suited  to  relieve  tickling  coughs  and 
hoarseness.  Sugar  is  every  where  the  basis  of 
that  which  is  called  sweetness.  Its  presence  is 
previously  necessary  in  order  to  the  taking  place 
of  vinous  fermentation.  Its  extraction  from 
plants,  which  afford  it  in  the  greatest  abundance, 
and  its  refinement  for  the  common  uses  of  life,  in 
a  pure  state,  are  among  the  most  important  of  the 
chemical  manufactures. 

The  following  is  the  mode  of  its  manufacture  in 
the  West  Indies  :  The  plants  are  cultivated  in 
rows,  on  fields  enriched  by  such  manures  as  can 
most  easily  be  procured,  and  tilled  with  the 
plough.  They  are  annually  cut.  The  cuttings 
arc  carried  to  the  mill.  They  are  cut  into  short 
pieces,  and  arranged  in  small  bundles.  The  mill 
is  wrought  by  water,  wind,  or  cattle.  The  parts 
which  act  oa  the  canes  are  upright  cylinders. 
Between  th«e  the  canes  are  inserted,  •ompressed 
till  all  their  juice  is  obtained  from  them,  and 


themselves,  sometimes,  even  reduced  to  powder. 
One  of  these  mills,  of  the  best  construction, 
bruises  canes  to  such  a  quantity  as  to  afford,  in 
one  day,  10,000  gallons  of  juice,  when  wrought 
with  only  ten  mules.  The  expressed  juice  is  re- 
ceived into  a  leaden  bed.  It  is  thence  conveyed 
into  a  vessel  called  the  receiver.  The  juice  is 
found  to  consist  of  eight  parts  of  pure  water,  one 
part  of  sugar,  one  part  of  oily  and  gummy  muci- 
lage. From  the  greener  parts  of  the  canes  there 
is  apt  to  be  at  times  derived  an  acid  juice,  which 
tends  to  bring  the  whole  unseasonably  into  a  state 
of  acid  fermentation.  Fragments  of  the  ligneous 
part  of  the  cane,  some  portions  of  mud  or  dirt 
which  unavoidably  remain  on  the  canes,  and  a 
blackish  substance  called  the  crust,  which  coated 
the  canes  at  the  joints,  are  also  apt  to  enter  into 
contaminating  mixture  with  the  juice.  From  the 
receiver  the  juice  is  conducted  along  a  wooden 
gutter  lined  with  lead,  to  the  boiling-house.  In 
the  boiling-house  it  is  received  into  copper  pans 
or  caldrons,  which  have  the  name  of  clarifiers. 
Of  these  clarifiers  the  number  and  the  capacity 
must  be  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  canes, 
and  the  extent  of  the  sugar  plantation  on  which  the 
work  is  carried  on.  Each  clarifier  has  a  syphon 
or  cock,  by  which  the  liquor  is  to  be  drawn  off. 
Each  hangs  over  a  separate  fire  ;  and  this  fire 
must  be  so  confined,  that  by  the  drawing  of  an 
iron  slider  fitted  to  the  chimney,  the  fire  may  be 
at  any  time  put  out.  In  the  progress  of  the  ope- 
rations, the  stream  of  juice  from  the  receiver  fills 
the  clarifiers  with  fresh  liquor.  Lime  in  powder 
is  added  in  order  to  take  up  the  oxalic  acid,  and 
the  carbonaceous  matters  which  are  mingled  with 
the  juice.  The  lime  also  in  the  new  salts,  into  the 
composition  of  which  it  now  enters,  adds  itself  to 
the  sugar,  as  a  part  of  that  which  is  to  be  obtained 
from  the  process.  The  lime  is  to  be  put  in  in  the 
proportion  of  somewhat  less  than  a  pint  of  lime  to 
every  hundred  gallons  of  liquor.  When  it  is  in  too 
great  quantities,  however,  it  is  apt  to  destroy  a 
part  of  the  pure  saccharine  matter.  Some  persons 
employ  alkaline  ashes,  as  preferable  to  lime,  for 
the  purpose  of  extracting  the  extraneous  mat- 
ter ;  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  lime,  judi- 
ciously used,  might  answer  better  than  any 
other  substance  whatsoever.  The  liquor  is  now 
to  be  heated  almost  to  ebullition.  The  heat  dis- 
solves the  mechanical  union,  and  thus  favours  the 
chemical  changes  in  its  different  parts.  When 
the  proper  heat  appears  from  a  rising  scum  on  the 
surface  of  the  liquor  to  have  been  produced,  the 
fire  is  then  extinguished  by  the  application  of  the 
damper.  In  this  state  of  the  liquor,  the  greater 
part  of  the  impurities,  being  different  in  specific 
gravity  from  the  pure  saccharine  solution,  and 
being  also  of  such  a  nature  as  to  yield  more  readily 
to  the  chemical  action  of  heat,  are  brought  up  to 
the  surface  in  a  scum.  After  this  scum  has  been 
sufficiently  formed  on  the  cooling  liquor,  this 
liquor  is  carefully  drawn  off,  either  by  a  syphon, 
which  raises  a  pure  stream  through  the  scum,  or 
by  a  cock  drawing  the  liquor  at  the  bottom  from 
under  the  scum.  The  scum,  in  either  case,  sinks 
down  unbroken,  as  the  liquor  flows  ;  and  is  now, 
by  cooling,  of  such  tenacity,  as  not  to  tend  to  any 
intermixture  with  the  liquor.  The  liquor  drawn, 
after  this  purification  from  the  boiler,  is  received 
into  a  gutter  or  channel,  by  which  it  is  conveyed 
to  the  grand  copper,  or  evaporating  boiler.  It' 
made  from  good  canes,  and  properly  clarified,  it 
will  now  appear  almost  transparent.  In  this 
copper  the  liquor  is  heated  to  actual  ebullition. 
The  scum  raised  to  the  surface  by  the  boiling  is 
skimmed  off  as  it  rises.  The  ebullition  is  coj> 
tinned  till  there  be  a  c«nsiderable  diminution  in 
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cue  quantity  of  the  liquor.  The  liquor  now  ap- 
pears nearly  of  the  colour  of  Madeira  wine. 
It  is  at  last  transferred  into  a  second  and  smaller 
copper.  An  addition  of  linie-water  is  here 
made,  both  to  dilute  the  thickening  liquor,  to 
detach  the  superabundant  acid,  and  to  favour 
the  formation  of  the  sugar.  If  the  liquor  be  now 
in  its  proper  state,  the  scum  rises  in  large  bub- 
bles, with  very  little  discoloration.  The  skim- 
ming and  the  evaporation  together  produce  a  con- 
siderable diminution  in  the  quantity  of  the  liquor. 
It  is  then  transferred  into  another  smaller  boiler. 
In  this  tast  boiler,  the  evaporation  is  renewed, 
and  continued  till  the  liquor  is  brought  to  that 
degree  of  thickness  at  which  it  appeals  fit  to  be 
finally  cooled.  In  the  cooler,  (a  shallow  wooden 
vessel  of  considerable  length  and  wideness, 
commonly  of  such  a  size  as  to  contain  a  hogs- 
head of  sugar,)  the  sugar,  as  it  cools,  granulates, 
or  runs  into  an  imperfect  crystallisation,  by  which 
it  is  separated  from  the  melasses,  a  mixed  saccha- 
rine matter  too  impure  to  be  capable  even  of  ibis 
imperfect  crystallisation.  To  determine  whether 
the  liquor  be  fit  to  be  taken  from  the  last  boiler 
to  be  finally  cooled,  it  is  necessary  to  take  out  a 
portion  from  the  boiler,  and  try  separately,  whe- 
ther it  does  not  separate  into  granulated  sugar 
and  melasses.  From  the  cooler,  the  sugar  is  re- 
moved to  the  curing-house.  This  is  a  spacious, 
airy  building.  It  is  provided  with  a  capacious 
cistern  for  the  reception  of  melasses,  and  over  the 
cistern  is  erected  a  frame  of  strong  joist-work, 
unfilled  and  uncovered.  Empty  hogsheads  open 
at  the  head,  bored  at  the  bottom  with  a  few 
holes,  and  having  a  stalk  of  plantain  leaf  thrust 
through  each  of  the  holes,  while  it  rises  at  the 
same  time  through  the  inside  of  the  hogshead, 
-  are  disposed  upon  the  frames.  The  mass  of  the 
saccharine  matter  from  the  coolers  is  put  into 
these  hogsheads.  The  melasses  drip  into  the 
cistern  through  the  spongy  plantain  stalks  in  the 
holes.  Within  the  space  of  three  weeks  the 
melasses  are  sufficiently  drained  off,  and  the  sugar 
remains  dry.  By  this  process  it  is  at  last  brought 
into  the  state  of  what  is  called  muscovado  or  raw 
sugar.  This  is  the  general  process  in  the  British 
West  Indies.  In  this  state  our  West  India  sugar 
is  imported  into  Britain.  The  formation^  o  f 
loaves  of  white  sugar  is  a  subsequent  process. 
In  the  French  West  India  isles  it  has  long  been 
customary  to  perform  the  last  part  of  this  train 
of  processes  in  a  manner  somewhat  different,  and 
which  affords  the  sugar  in  a  state  of  greater 
purity.  This  preparation,  taking  the  sugar  from 
the  cooler,  then  puts  it,  not  into  hogsheads  with 
holes  in  the  bottom  as  above,  but  into  conical 
pots,  each  of  which  has  at  its  bottom  a  hole  half 
an  inch  in  diameter,  that  is,  in  the  commencement 
of  the  process,  stopped  with  a  plug.  After  re- 
gaining some  time  in  the  pot,  the  sugar  becomes 
perfectly  cool  and  fixed.  The  plus;  is  then  re- 
moved out  of  the  hole  ;  the  pot  is  placed  over  a 
large  jar,  and  the  melasses  are  suffered  to  drip 
away  from  it.  After  as  much  of  the  melasses  as 
will  easily  run  off  has  been  thus  drained  away, 
the  surface  of  the  sugar  in  the  jar  is  covered  with 
a  stratum  of  fine  clay,  and  water  is  poured  upon 
the  clay.  The  water  oozing  gently  through  the 
pores  of  the  clay,  pervades  the  whole  mass  of 
sugar,  re-dissolves  the  melasses,  still  remaining 
in  it,  with  some  parts  of  the  sugar  itself,  and 
carrying  these  off  by  the  holes  in  the  bottom  of 
the  pot,  renders  that  which  resists  the  solution 
much  purer  than  the  muscovado  sugar  made  in 
-the  English  way.  The  sugar  prepared  in  this 
manner  is  called  clayed  sugar.  It  is  sold  for  a 
higher  price  in  the  European  market  than  the 
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muscovado  sugar  ;  but  there  is  a  loss  of  sugar  u 
the  process  by  claying,  which  deters  the  British 
planters  from  adopting  this  practice  so  generally 
as  do  the  French. 

The  raw  sugars  are  still  contaminated  and  de- 
based by  a  mixture  of  acid,  carbonaceous  matter, 
oil,  and  colouring  resin.  To  free  them  from 
these  is  the  business  of  the  European  sugar-ba- 
kers. A  new  solution ;  clarification  with  alka- 
line substances  fitted  to  attract  away  the  oil,  acid, 
and  other  contaminating  matters ;  slow  evapora- 
tion ;  and  a  final  cooling  in  suitable  moulds,  are 
the  processes  which  at  last  produce  loaves  of  white 
sugar. 

The  melasses  being  nothing  else  but  a  very  im- 
pure refuse  of  the  sugar  from  which  they  drip, 
are  susceptible  of  being  employed  in  a  new  ebul- 
lition, by  which  a  second  quantity  of  sugar  may 
be  obtained  from  them.  The  remainder  of  the 
melasses  is  employed  to  yield  rum  by  distillation. 
In  rum  alkohol  is  mixed  with  oil,  water,  oxalic 
acid,  and  a  mixture  of  empyreumatic  matter. 
The  French  prepare,  from  the  mixture  of  me* 
lasses  with  water,  a  species  of  wine  of  good 
quality.  In  its  preparation,  the  solution  is  brought 
into  fermentation,  then  passed  through  strainers 
to  purify  it,  then  put  in  casks  ;  after  clearing 
itself  in  these,  transferred  into  others,  in  which 
it  is  to  be.  preserved  for  use.  The  ratio  of  these 
processes  is  extremely  beautiful ;  they  are  all 
directed  to  purify  the  sugar  from  contaminating 
mixtures,  and  to  reduce  it  into  that  state  of  dry- 
ness or  crystallisation,  in  which  it  is  susceptible 
of  being  the  most  conveniently  preserved  for 
agreeable  use.  The  heat  in  general  acts  both 
mechanically  to  effect  a  sufficient  dissolution  of 
the  aggregation  of  the  parts  of  the  cane  juice,  and 
chemically  to  produce  in  it  new  combinations 
into  which  caloric  must  enter  as  an  ingredient. 
The  first  gentle  heat  is  intended  chiefly  to  operate 
with  the  mechanical  influence,  raising  to  the  sur- 
face impurities  which  are  more  easily  removed  by 
skimming,  than  by  any  other  means ;  a  gentle, 
not  a  violent  heat,  is  in  this  instance  employed, 
because  a  violent  heat  would  produce  empyreu- 
matic salts,  the  production  of  which  is  to  be 
carefully  avoided.  A  boiling  heat  is,  in  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  processes,  made  use  of,  because, 
after  the  first  impurities  have  been  skimmed  off, 
contaminating  empyreumatic  salts  are  less  readily 
formed,  because  a  boiling  heat  is  necessary  to  ef- 
fect a  complete  developement  of  the  saccharine 
matter,  and  because  the  gradual  concentration  of 
the  sugar  is,  by  such  a  heat,  to  be  best  accom- 
plished. Lime  is  employed,  because  it  has  a 
stronger  affinity  than  sugar  with  all  the  contami- 
nating matters,  and  particularly  because  it  attracts 
into  a  neutral  combination  that  excess  of  oxalic 
acid  which  is  apt  to  exist  in  the  saccharine  solu- 
tion. Skimming  removes  the  new  salts,  which 
the  most  easily  assume  a  solid  form.  The  drip- 
pings carries  away  a  mixture  of  water,  oil,  earth, 
and  sugar,  from  the  crystallised  sugar  :  for,  in  all 
our  crystallisations  we  can  never  perform  the  pro- 
cess in  the  great  way,  with  such  nicety  as  to  pre- 
serve it  free  from  an  inequality  of  proportions  that 
must  necessarily  occasion  a  residue.  Repeated 
solution,  clarification,  evaporation,  are  requisite 
to  produce  pure  white  sugar  from  the  brown  and 
raw  sugars  ;  because  the  complete  purification  of 
this  matter  from  acid  and  colouring  matter, 
is  an  operation  of  great  difficulty,  and  not  to  be 
finally  completed  without  processes  which  are 
longer  than  can  be  conveniently  performed,  at 
the  first,  upon  the  sugar  plantation.  From 
vegetables  of  European  growth,  sugar  is  not  to 
be  easily  obtained,  unless  {be  process  of  germina- 
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i  ion  be  first  produced  in  them ;  or  unless  they 
have  been  penetrated  by  intense  frost.  Germina- 
tion, or  thorough  freezing,  developes  sugar  into 
all  vegetables  in  which  its  principles  of  hydro- 
gen and  carbon,  with  a  small  proportion  of  oxy- 
gen, exists  in  any  considerable  plenty.  It  is  not 
improbable,  but  that  if  penetration  by  a  freezing 
cold  could  be  commanded  at  pleasure  with  suffi- 
cient cheapness,  it  would  enable  us  to  obtain 
saccharine  matter  in  a  large  proportion,  from  a 
variety  of  substances,  from  which  even  germina- 
tion does  not  yield  a  sufficient  quantity.  In  the 
beet,  and  some  other  European  vegetables,  sugar 
is  naturally  formed  by  the  functions  of  vegetation 
(o  perfect  combination.  From  these  the  sugar 
is  obtained  by  rasping  down  the  vegetable,  ex- 
tracting by  water  its  saccharine  juice,  evaporating 
the  water  charged  with  the  juice  to  the  consist- 
ency of  syrup,  clarifying,  purifying,  and  crys- 
tallising it,  just  in  the  same  manner  as  sugar 
from  the  sugar-cane.  It  is  afforded  by  the  maple, 
the  birch,  wheat,  and  Turkey  corn.  Margraaf 
obtained  it  from  the  roots  of  beet,  red  beet,  slur- 
ret,  parsnips,  and  dried  grapes. 

In  Canada,  the  inhabitants  extract  sugar  from 
the  maple.  At  the  commencement  of  spring, 
they  heap  snow  in  the  evening  at  the  foot  of  the 
tree,  in  which  they  previously  make  apertures 
for  the  passage  of  the  returning  sap.  Two  hun- 
dred pounds  of  this  juice  afford  by  evaporation 
fifteen  of  a  brownish  sugar.  The  quantity  pre- 
pared annually  amounts  to  fifteen  thousand 
weight. 

The  Indians  likewise  extract  sugar  from  the 
pith  of  the  bamboo. 

The  beet  has  lately  been  much  cultivated  in 
Germany,  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  sugar 
from  its  root.  For  this  the  roots  are  taken  up  in 
autumn,  washed  clean,  wiped,  sliced  lengthwise, 
strung  on  threads,  and  hung  up  to  dry.  From 
these  the  sugar  is  extracted  by  maceration  in  a 
small  quantity  of  water  ;  drawing  off  this  upon 
fresh  roots,  and  adding  fresh  water  to  the  first 
roots,  which  is  again  to  be  employed  the  same 
way,  so  as  to  get  out  all  their  sugar,  and  saturate 
the  water  as  much  as  possible  with  it.  This 
water  is  to  be  strained  and  boiled  down  for  the 
sugar. 

Some  merely  express  the  juice  fr-om  the  fresh 
roots,  and  boil  this  down  ;  others  boil  the  roots  ; 
but  the  sugar  extracted  in  either  of  these  ways  is 
not  equal  in  quality  to  the  first. 

Professor  Lampadius  obtained  from  110  lbs.  of 
the  roots,  4  lbs.  of  well-grained  white  powder 
sugar ;  and  the  rcsiduums  afforded  7  pints  of  a 
spirit  resembling  rum.  Achard  says,  that  about 
a  ton  of  roots  produced  him  100  lbs.  of  raw  sugar, 
which  gave  55  lbs.  of  refined  sugar,  and  25  lbs.  of 
treacle. 

Sugar  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  is  a  good 
medium  for  uniting  that  fluid  with  oily  matters. 
It  is '  ranch  used  for  domestic  purposes,  and  ap- 
pears on  the  whole  to  be  a  valuable  and  whole- 
some article  of  food,  the  uses  of  which  are  most 
probably  restricted  by  its  high  price. 

It  appears  that  sugar  has  the  property  of  ren- 
dering some  of  the  earths  soluble  in  water. 

The  union  of  sugar  with  the  alkalies  has  been 
long  known  ;  but  this  is  rendered  more  strikingly 
evident,  by  carbonated  potassa  or  soda,  for  in- 
stance, decomposing  the  solutions  of  lime  and 
.-■trontia  in  sugar,  by  double  affinity. 

Iu  making  solutions  of  unrefined  sugar  for  culi- 
nary purposes,  a  gray-coloured  substance  is  found 
frequently  precipitated.  It  is  probable  that  this 
proceeds  from  a  superabundance  of  lime  which 
du  hren  used  in  rlnrifVin?:  the  jtiie  -  nf  the  suear- 
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cane  at  the  plantations  abroad.  Sugar  with  tm> 
imperfection  is  known  among  the  refiners  of  this 
article  by  the  name  of  weak.  And  it  is  justly 
termed  so,  the  precipitated  matter  being  nothing 
but  lime  which  has  attracted  carbonic  acid  from 
the  sugar  (of  which  there  is  a  great  probability,) 
or  from  the  air  of  the  atmosphere.  A  bottle,  in 
which  Dr.  Ure  kept  a  solution  of  lime  in  sugar 
for  at  least  four  years,  closely  corked,  was  en- 
tirely encrusted  with  a  yellowish-coloured  matter, 
which  on  examination  was  found  to  be  entirely 
carbonate  of  lime. 

Kirchoff,  an  ingenious  Russian  chemist,  acci- 
dentally discovered,  that  starch  is  convertible 
into  sugar,  by  being  boiled  for  some  time  with  a 
very  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Saussure  showed, 
that  100  parts  of  starch  yield  110  of  sugar. 

Braconnot  has  recently  extended  our  views 
concerning  the  artificial  production  of  sugar  and 
gum.  Sulphuric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.827)  mixed  with 
well-dried  elm  dust,  became  very  hot,  and  on 
being  diluted  with  water,  and  neutralized  with 
chalk,  afforded  a  liquor  which  became  gummy  on 
evaporation.  Shreds  of  linen,  triturated  in  a  glass 
mortar,  with  sulphuric  acid,  yield  a  similar  gum. 
Nitric  acid  has  a  similar  power.  If  the  gummy 
matter  from  linen  be  boiled  for  some  time  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  we  obtain  a  crystallisable 
sugar,  and  an  acid,  which  Braconnot  calls  the 
vegeto-sulphuric  acid.  The  conversion  of  woqd 
also  into  sugar,  will  no  doubt  appear  remarkable  ;- 
and  when  persons  not  familiarised  with  chemical 
speculations  are  told,  that  a  pound  weight  of  rags 
can  be  converted  into  more  than  a  pound  weight  of 
sugar,  they  may  regard  the  statement  as  a  piece  of 
pleasantry,  though  nothing,  says  Braconnot,  can 
be  more  real. 

Silk  is  also  convertible  into  gum  by  sulphuric 
acid.  Twelve  grammes  of  glue,  reduced  to  pow- 
der, were  digested  with  a  double  weight  of  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  without  artificial  heat. 
In  twenty  hours  the  liquid  was  not  more  coloured 
than  if  mere  water  had  been  employed.  A  deci- 
litre of  water  was  then  added,  and  the  whole  was 
boiled  for  5  hours,  with  renewal  of  the  water, 
from  time  to  time,  as  it  wasted.  It  was  next  di- 
luted, saturated  with  chalk,  filtered,  and  evaporated 
to  a  syrupy  consistence,  and  left  in  repose  for  a 
month.  In  this  period  a  number  of  granular  crys- 
tals had  separated,  which  adhered  pretty  strongly 
to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  had  a  very  de- 
cided saccharine  taste.  This  sugar  crystallises' 
much  more  easily  then  cane  sugar.  The  crystals 
are  gritty  under  the  teeth,  like  sugar  candy  ;  and 
in  the  form  of  flattened  prisms,  or  tabular  groupes. 
Its  taste  is  nearly  as  saccharine  a.  grapa  sugar  ; 
its  solubility  in  water  scarcely  exceeds  that  of 
sugar  of  milk.  Boiling  alkohol,  even  when  di- 
luted, has  no  action  on  this  sugar.  By  distillation 
it  yields  ammonia,  indicating  the  presence  of 
azote.  This  sugar  combines  intimately  with  ni- 
tric acid,  without  sensibly  decomposing  it,  even 
with  the  assistance  of  heat,  and  there  results  a 
peculiar  crystallised  acid,  to  which  the  name  ni- 
tro-saccharine  has  been  given.  Annates  de  Chi- 
mie,  xii.,  or  Tillock's  Magazine,  vols.  lv.  and  lvi. 

The  varieties  of  sugar  are  ;  cane  sugar,  maple 
sugar,  liquid  sugar  of  fruits,  sugar  of  figs,  sugar 
of  grapes,  starch  sugar,  the  mushroom  sugar  of 
Braconnot,  manna,  sugar  of  gelatin,  sugar  of  ho- 
ney, and  sugar  of  diabetes. 

Sugar  of  grapes  does  not  affect  a  peculiar  form. 
It  is  deposited,  from  its  alkoholic  solution,  in  small 
grains,  which  have  little  consistence,  are  grouped 
together,  and  which  constitute  tubercles,  similar 
to  those  of  cauliflowers.  When  put  in  the 
mxruth.  it  produces  at  first  a  sensation  of  coolness. 
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to  which  succeeds  a  saccharine  taste,  cot  very 
strong.  Hence  to  sweeten  to-aa  equal  degree  the 
same  quantity  of  water,  we  most  employ  two  and 
a  half  times  as  mnoh  nugar  of  grapes  as  that  of 
the  cane.  In  other  respects,  it  possesses  all  the 
properties i  of  cane  sugar.  Its  extraction  is  very 
easy.  The  expressed  juice  of  the  grapes  is  com- 
posed of  water,  sugar,  mucilage,  bitartrate  of  po- 
tassa,  tartrate  of  lime,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
other  saline  matters.  We  pour  into  it  an  excess 
of  chalk  in  powder,  or  rather  of  pounded  marble. 
There  results,  especially  on  agitation,  an  effer- 
vescence, due  to  the  unsaturated  tartaric  acid. 
The  liquor  is  then  clarified  with  whites  of  eggs  or 
blood.  It  is  next  evaporated  in  copper  pans,  till 
-it  marks  &  density  of  1.32  at  the  boiling  tempera- 
ture, it  is  now  allowed  to  cool.  At  the  end  of 
some  days,  it  concretes  into  a  crystalline  mass, 
which,  when  drained,  washed  with  a  little  cold 
water,  and  strongly  compressed,  constitutes 
sugar. 

In  the  south  of  France,  where  this  operation 
•was  some  years  back  carried  on  on  the  great 
scale,  to  prevent  fermentation  of  the  must,  there 
was  added  to  this  a  little  sulphate  of  lime,  or  it 
was  placed  in  tuns,  in  which  sulphur  matches  had 
been  previously  made  to  burn.  The  oxygen  of 
the  small  quantity  of  air  left  in  the  tuns  being  thus 
abstracted  by  the  sulphurous  acid,  fermentation 
did  not  take  place.  By  this  means  the  must  can 
be  preserved  a  considerable  time ;  whereas,  in  the 
ordinary  way,  it  would  lose  its  saccharine  taste  at 
the  end  of  a  few  days,  and  become  vinous.  Must 
thus  treated,  is  said  to  be  muted.  The  syrup  was 
evaporated  to  the  density  of  only  1.285.— Proust. 
Ann.  de  Chimie,  lvii.  131  ;  and  the  Collection?/ 
31emoirs  published  by  Parmentier  in  1813. 
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It  is  this  species  of  sugar  which  is  obtained 
from  starch  and  woody  fibre  by  the  action  of  di- 
lute sulphuric  acid. 

Sugar  of  diabetes  has  sometimes  the  sweeten- 
ing force  of  sugar  of  grapes  ;  occasionally  much 
less. 

Braconnot's  mushroom  sugar  is  much  less  sweet 
than  that  of  the  cane.  It  crystallises  with  re- 
markable facility,  forming  long  quadrilateral  prisms 
with  square  bases.  It  yields  alkohol  by  fermen- 
tation. 

All  honeys  contain  two  species  of  sugar  ;  one 
similar  to  sugar  of  the  grape,  another  like  the 
uncrystallisable  sugar  of  the  cane  (melasses.) 
These  combined  and  mingled  in  different  propor- 
tions with  an  odorant  matter,  constitute  the  ho- 
neys of  good  quality.  Those  of  inferior  quality 
contain,  besides,  a  certain  quantity  of  wax  and 
acid :  the  honeys  of  Britanny  contain  even  an 
animal  secretion  (coUvain)  to  which  they  owe 
their  putrescent  quality.  A  slight  washing  with  a 
little  alkohol  separates  the  uncrystallisable  sugar, 
and  leaves  the  other,  which  may  be  purified  by 
washing  with  a  very  little  more  alkohol. 

"The  relation,"  says  Dr.  Prout,  "  which  exists 
between  urea  and  sugar,  seems  to  explain  in  a 
satisfactory  manner  the  phenomena  of  diabetes, 
which  may  be  considered  as  a  depraved  secretion 
of  sugar.  The  weight  of  the  atom  of  sugar,  is 
just  half  that  of  the  weight  of  the  atom  of 
urea  ;  the  absolute  ouantity  of  hydrogen  in  a 
given  weight  of  both  is  equal ;  while  the  absolute 
quantities  of  carbon  and  oxygen  in  a  given  weight 
of  sugar,  are  precisely  twice  those  of  urea." 

The  constituents  of  these  two  bodies  and  lithic 
acid,  are  thus  expressed  by  that  ingenious  philoso- 
pher : — 
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Urea.                    Sugar.          j    Lithic  Acid. 

No. 

Per   ;   Per  jN 
Atom.    Cent. 

Per       Per   1- 
Atom*    Cent.  10- 

Per 

Atom. 

Per 

Cent. 

Hydrogen 
Carbon      .     . 
Oxygen     .     . 
Azote        .     . 

2    1     2.5        6.66    1 
I         7.5      19.99     1 
I       10.0      26.66    1 
1    |    17.5      46.66; 

1.25      6.66     I 

7.50    39.99,   2 

10.00    53.33    1 

!      i l 

1.25 
15.00 
10.00 
17.60 

2.85 
34.28 
22.85 
40.00 

5    !   37.5    100.00    3 

18.75    100.00,    5 

43.75 

100.00 

The  above  compounds  appear  to  be  formed 
by  the  union  of  more '  simple  compounds  ;  as 
sugar,  of  carbon  and  water  ;  urea,  of  carburetted 
hydrogen  and  nitrous  oxide  ;  lithic  acid,  of  cya- 
nogen and  water,  &c.  ;  whence  it  is  inferred,  that 
their  artificial  formation  falls  within  the  limits  of 
chemical  operations. 

Saccharum  officinarum.  The  systematic 
name  in  some  pharmacopoeias  of  the  sugar-cane. 
See  Saccharum. 

Saccharum  purificatum.  Double  refined, 
or  loaf-sugar.     See  Saccharum. 

Saccharum  saturni.    See  Plumbi  acetas. 

SACCHO-LACTIC.  So  called,  because  it  is 
sugar  prepared  from  milk. 

Saccho-lactic  acid.  Acidum  saccholacticum. 
See  Mucic  acid. 

SACCHOLATE.  Saccholas.  A  salt  formed 
by  the  combination  of  the  saccholactic  acid  with 
salifiable  bases,  as  saccholate  of  iron,  saccholate 
of  ammonia,  &c.  &c. 

SACCULUS.  (Dim.  of  saccus,  a  bag.)  A 
little  bag.  , 

Sacculus  adifosus.  The  bnrsse  mucosa;  of 
he  joints. 
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Sacculus  ciitliferus.  See  Receptaculum 
chyli. 

Sacculus  cordis.    The  pericardium. 

Sacculus  lachrymalis.  See  Saccus  /«- 
chrymalis. 

SA'CCUS.    A  bag. 

Saccus  lachrymalis.  The  lachrymal  sac  Si 
situated  in  the  internal  canthus  of  the  eye,  behind 
the  lachrymal  caruncle,  in  a  cavity  formed  by  the 
os  unguis.  It  receives  the  tears  from  the  puncta 
lachrymalia,  and  conveys  them  into  the  ductus 
lachrymalis. 

SA'CER.  (From  sagur,  secret,  Heb.)  Sa- 
cred. Applied  to  some  diseases  which  were  sup- 
posed to  be  immediately  inflicted  from  heaven ; 
as  sacer  morbus,  the  epi*'psy,  saccr  ignis,  erysi- 
pelas, &c.  A  bone  is  called  the  os  sacrum,  be- 
cause it  was  once  offered  in  sacrifices.  Sacer  also 
means  belonging  to  the  os  sacrum. 

SACK.  A  wine  used  by  our  ancestors,  which 
some  have  taken  to  be  Rhenish,  and  others  Canary 
wine.  Probably  it  was  what  is  called  dry  moun- 
tain, or  soibe  Spanish  wine  of  that  sort,  llowel!, 
in  his  French  and  English  Dictionary,  1650,  trans- 
lates sack  by  (he  words  vind'Esr>»i<rm>.    Vin.  spo 
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TATE.     A  combination  of  saccho- 
iactic  acid  with  a  salifiable  basis. 

SAC  LACTIC  ACID.     See  Mucic  acid. 

Sacra  Herba.     Common  vervain. 

Sacra  tinctuka.  Made  of  aloes,  canella, 
alba,  and  mountain  wine. 

SACRAL.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  sacrum ; 
us  sacral  arteries,  veins,  nerves,  &c. 

SA'CRO.  Words  compounded  of  this  belong 
to  the  sacrum. 

Sacro-coccyc/eus.  A  muscle  arising  from 
the  sacrum,  and  inserted  into  the  03  coccygis. 

Sacro-lu.mbalis.  Sacro-lumbaris,  of  au- 
thors. Lumbo-costo  trachelien,  of  Dumas.  A 
long  muscle,  thicker  and  broader  below  than 
above,  and  extending  from  the  os  sacrum  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  neck,  under  the  serrati  postici 
rbomboideus,  trapezia*,  and  latissknus  dorsi.  It 
arises  in  common  with  the  longissimus  dorsi,  ten- 
dinous without,  and  lleshy  within,  from  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  os  sacrum  ;  from  the  posterior 
edge  of  the  spine  of  the  ilium  ;  from  all  the  spi- 
nous processes  ;  and  from  near  the  roots  of  the 
transverse  processes  of  the  lumbar  vertebra?.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  back  it  separates  from  the  lon- 
gissimus dorsi,  with  whicb*it  had  before  formed, 
as  it  were,  only  one  muscle,  and  ascending  ob- 
liquely outwards,  gradually  diminishes  in  thick- 
ness, and  terminates  above  in  a  very  narrow 
point.  From  the  place  where  it  quits  the  longis- 
simus dorsi,  to  that  of  its  termination,  we  find  it 
fleshy  at  its  posterior,  and  tendinous  at  its  ante- 
rior edge.  This  tendinous  side  sends  off  as  many 
.long  and  thin  tendons  as  there  are  ribs.  The 
lowermost  of  these  tendons  are  broader,  thicker, 
and  shorter  than  those  above  ;  they  are  inserted 
into  the  inferior  edge  of  each  rib,  where  it  begins 
to  be  curved  forwards  towards  the  sternum,  ex- 
cepting only  the  uppermost  and  last  tendon,  which 
ends  in  the  posterior  and  interior  part  of  the 
transverse  process  of  the  last  vertebra  of  the  neck. 
From  the  upper  part  of  the  five,  six,  sev|p,  eight, 
nine,  ten,  or  eleven  lower  ribs,  (for  the  number, 
though  most  commonly  seven  or  eight,  varies  in 
different  subjects,)  arise  as  many  tliiu  bundles  of 
fleshy  fibres,  which,  after  a  very  short  progress, 
terminate  in  the  inner  side  of  this  muscle,  and 
have  been  named  by  Steno,  musculi  ad  sacro 
lumbatem  accessorii.  Besides  these,  we  find  the 
muscle  sending  off  a  fleshy  slip  from  its  upper 
part,  which  is  inserted  into  the  posterior  and  in- 
ferior part  of  the.  transverse  processes  of  the  five 
inferior  vertebra;  of  the  neck,  by  as  many  distinct 
tendon3.  This  is  gt  nerally  described  as  a  distinct 
muscle.  Diemerbroeck,  and  Douglas,  and  Albi- 
nus  after  him,  call  it  cerviculis descendens.  Win 
slow  aamea  it  transversalis  collaleralis  colli. 
Morgagni  considers  it  as  an  appendage  to  the  sa- 
cro lumbalis.  The  uses  of  this  muscle  are  to  as- 
sist in  erecting  the  trunk  of  the  body,  in  turning 
it  upon  its  axis  or  to  one  side,  and  in  drawing  the 
ribs  downwards.  By  means  of  its  upper  slip.it 
serves  to  turn  the  neck  obliquely  backwards,  or 
to  one  side. 

Sacro-sciatic  ligaments.  The  ligaments 
which  connect  the  ossa  innominata  with  the  os 
sacrum. 

SA'CRUM.  (So  called  from  saar,  sacred: 
because  it  was  formerly  offered  in  sacrifices.)  Os 
sacrum;  Os  busilare.  The  os  sacrum  derives 
its  name  from  its  being  offered  in  sacrifice  by  the 
ancients,  or  perhaps  from  its  supporting  the  or- 
.1  generation,  which  they  considered  as  sa- 
cred. In  young  subjects  it  is  composed  of  five  or 
mx  pieces,  united  by  cartilage  ;  but  in  more  ad- 
vanced age  it  becomes  one  bone,  in  which,  how- 
we  may  still  easily  distinguish  the  marks  of 
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theformer  separation.  Its  shape  has  been  sometunf  ? 
compared  to  an  irregular  triangle  ;  and  sometimes, 
and  perhaps  more  properly,  to  a  pyramid,  flat- 
tened before  and  behind,  with  its  basis  placed  to- 
wards the  lumbar  vertebra?,  and  its  point  termi- 
nating in  the  coccyx.  We  find  it  convex  behind, 
and  slightly  concave  before,  with  its  inferior  por- 
tion bent  a  little  forwards.  Its  anterior  surface 
is  smooth,  and  affords  four,  and  sometimes  fire 
transverse  lines,  of  a  colour  different  from  the  rest 
of  the  bone.  These  are  the  remains  of  the  inter- 
mediate cartilages  by  which  its  several  pieces, 
were  united  in  infancy.  Its  posterior  convex  sur- 
face has  several  prominences,  the  most  remarka- 
ble of  which  are  its  spinous  processes  ;  these  are- 
usually  three  in  number,  and  gradually  become- 
shorter,  so  that  the  third  is  not  so  long  as  the  se- 
cond, nor  the  second  as  the  first.  This  arrange- 
ment enables  us  to  sit  with  ease.  Its  transverse 
processes  are  formed  into  one  oblong  process, 
which  becomes  gradually  smaller  as  it  descends. 
At  the  superior  part  of  the  bone  we  observe  two- 
oblique  processes,  of  a  cylindrical  shape,  and 
somewhat  concave,  which  are  articulated  with 
the  last  of  the  lumbar  vertebne.  At  the  base  of 
each  of  these  oblique  processes  is  a  notch,  which, 
with  such  another  in  the  vertebra  above  it,  forms 
a  passage  for  the  twenty-fourth  spinal  nerve.  la 
viewing  this  bone,  either  before  or  behind,  we  ob- 
serve four,  aud  sometimes  five  holes  on  each  side, 
situate  at  each  extremity  of  the  transverse  line-i 
which  mark  the  divisions  of  the  bone.  Of  these 
holes,  the  anterior  ones,  and  of  these  again,  the 
uppermost,  are  the  largest,  and  afford  a  passage  to 
the  nerves.  The  posterior  holes  are  smaller,  co- 
vered with  membranes,  and  destined  for  the  same 
purpose  as  the  former.  Sometimes  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  bone  there  is  only  a  notch,  and  some- 
times there  is  a  hole  common  to  it  and  the  os 
coccygis.  The  cavity  between  the  body  of  this 
bone  and  its  processes,  for  the  lodgment  of  the 
spinal  marrow,  is  triangular,  and  becomes  smaller 
as  it  descends,  till  at  length  it  terminates  obliquely 
on  each  side  at  the  lower  part  of  the  bone.  Be- 
low the  third  division  of  the  bone,  however,  the 
cavity  is  no  longer  completely  bony,  as  in  the 
rest  of  the  spine,  but  is  defended  posteriorly  only 
by  a  very  strong  membrane  ;  hence  a  wound  in 
this  part  may  be  attended  with  the  most  danger- 
ous consequences.  This  bone  is  articulated  above 
with  the  last  lumbar  vertebra,  laterally,  it  is 
firmly  united,  by  a  broad  irregular  surface,  to  the. 
ossa  innominata,  or  hip-bones  :  and  below  it  ia 
joined  to  the  os  coccygis.  In  women  the  os  sa- 
crum is  usually  shorter,  broader,  and  more  curved, 
than  in  men,  by  which  means  the  cavity  of  the? 
pelvis  is  more  enlarged. 

SAFFLOWER.     See  Carthamus. 

SAFFRON.     See  Crocus. 

SaJfron,i>astard.    See  Carthamus. 

Saffron,  meadow.     See  Colchicum. 

Saffron  of  steel.     A  red  oxide  of  iron. 

SAGAPE'NUM.  (The  name  is  derived  front 
some  eastern  dialect.)  Serapmum.  It  is  con- 
jectured that  this  concrete  gummi-resinous  juice, 
is  the  production  of  an  oriental  umbelliferous 
plant.  Sagapenum  is  brought  fromrffcPersia  and. 
Alexandria  in  large  masses,  externally  yellowish, 
internally  paler,  and  of  an  horny  clearness.  Its; 
taste  is  hot  and  biting,  its  smell  of  the  alliaceous 
and  fetid  kind,  and  its  virtues  art  simihr  to  those 
which  have  been  ascribed  to  assafcetida,  but  weak** 
er,  and  consequently  it  is  less  powertul  in  its  ef- 
fects. 

SAGE.     See  Saluia. 

Saee  of  Bethlehem.    See  Pulmonaria. 
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Sage  of  Jerusalem.  See  Pulmonaria  qffici- 
ttttlis. 

Sage  of  virtue.     See  Salvia  hortcnsis  minor. 

SAGEMTE.     Acicularrutile. 

SAGITTAL.  (Sagittalis;  frcm  sagitla,  an 
*rrow.)     Shaped  like  an  arrow. 

Sagittal  suture.  Satura  sagittalis,  vir- 
gata,  obelaa,  rhabdoides.  The  suture  which 
unites  the  two  parietal  bones.  It  has  been  named 
sagittal,  from  its  lying  between  the  coronal  and 
lambdoidal  sutures,  as  an  arrow  betwixt  the  string 
and  the  bow. 

SAGITTA'RIA.  (So  called  from  sagiiia,  an 
arrow,  in  allusion  to  the  shape  of  the  leaves  in  the 
original  species  and  some  others. )  The  name  of 
a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnxan  system.  Class, 
Menmcia  ;  Order,  Polyandria. 

Sagittaria  alexipiiarmaca.  Malacca; 
Cannaindica;  Arundo  indica.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  cultivated  with  great  care  in  the 
West  Indies,  for  its  root,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
a  remedy  for  the  wounds  of  poisonous  arrows. 
The  root  of  this  species,  called  radix  malacca, 
Is  sometimes  used  medicinally. 

Sagittaria  sagittifolia.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  common  arrow-head,  the  roots  of 
which  are  esculent  but  not  very  nutritious. 

SAGITTATUS.  (From  sagittas,  an  arrow.) 
Arrow-shaped  :  applied  to  leaves,  &c.  which  are 
triangular  and  hollowed  out  very  much  at  the 
base. ;  as  the  leaves  of  the  Sagittaria,  sagittifolia. 

SAGO.     See  Cycas  circinalis. 

Sagu.     See  Cijcas  circinalis. 

SAHLITE.  Malacholite.  A  sub-species  of 
oblique-edged  augite,  of  a  greenish  colour,  and 
found  in  Unst  in  Shetland,  in  Tiree,  and  Glentilt. 

Saint  Anthony's  fire.     See  Erisepelas. 

Saint  Ignatius's  bean.      See  lgnatia  amara. 

Saint  James's  wort.     See  Senecio  Jacobaa. 

Saint  John's  wort.     See  Hypericum. 

Saint  Vitus's  dance.   See  Chorea  sancti  Viti. 

SAL.  (Sal.  salis.  m.  and,  rarely,  neat,  from 
&he  Greek  a Xs,  salt.)     Salt.     See  Saline. 

Sal  absinthii.     See  Potasses  subcarbonas. 

Sal  acetosell.e.     See  Oxalis  acetocella. 

Sal  alembroth.  A  compound  muriate  of  mer- 
cury and  ammonia. 

Sal  alkalis  us  fixus.     See  Alkali  fixum. 

Sal  alkai  inus  volatilis.     See  Ammonia. 

Sal  ammoniac.  (So  called  because  it  was 
found  in  Egypt,  near  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Am- 
nion.) Murias  ammoniee.  A  saline  concrete 
formed  by  the  combination  of  the  muriatic  acid 
with  ammonia.  This  salt  is  obtained  from  seve- 
ral sources. 

1.  It  is  found  in  places  adjacent  to  volcanoes. 
It  appears  in  the  form  of  an  efflorescence,  or 
groups  of  needles,  separate  or  compacted  to- 
gether, generally  of  a  yellow  or  red  colour,  and 
mixed  with  arsenic  and  orpiment ;  but  no  use  is 
made  of  that  which  is  procured  in  this  way.  This 
native  sal  ammoniac  is  distinguished  by  mineralo- 
gists, into,  1.  Volcanic,  which  occurs  in  efflo- 
rescences, imitative  shapes,  and  crystallised  in 
the  vicinity  of  burning  beds  of  coal,  both  in  Scot- 
land and  England,  at  Solfaterra,  Vesuvius,  ^Etna, 
&c.  2.  Chonchoidal,  which  occurs  in  angular 
pieces,  it  is  said,  along  with  sulphur,  in  beds  of 
indurated  clay,  or  clay-slate,  in  the  country  of  Bu- 
charia. 

2.  In  Egypt  it  is  made  in  great  quantities  from 
the  soot  of  camel's  dung,  which  is  burnt  at  Cairo 
instead  of  wood.  This  soot  is  put  into  large  round 
bottles,  a  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  termi- 
nating in  a  neck  two  inches  long.  The  bottles 
are  filled  up  with  this  matter  to  within  four  inches 
of  the  neck.  Each  bottle  holds  about  forty  pounds 


of  soot,  and  affords  nearly  six  pound-,  oi 
The  vessels  are  put  into  a  furnace  in  the  form  of 
an  oven,  so  that  only  the  necks  appear  above.  A 
fire  of  camel's  dung  is  kindled  beneath  it,  and 
continued  for  three  days  and  three  nights.  On  the 
second  and  the  third  day  the  salt  is  sublimated. 
The  bottles  arc  then  broken,  and  the  salt  is  taken 
out  in  cakes.  These  cakes,  which  are  sent  just  as 
they  have  been  taken  out  of  the  bottles  in  Egypt, 
are  convex,  and  unequal  on  the  one  side  ;  on  the 
middle  of  this  side  they  exhibit  each  a  tubercle 
corresponding  to  the  neck  of  the  bottle  in  which 
it  was  prepared.  The  lower  side  is  concave,  and 
both  are  sooty. 

3.  In  this  country  sal  ammoniac  is  likewise  pre- 
pared in  great  quantities.  The  volatile  alkali  is 
obtained  from  soot,  bones,  and  other  substances 
known  to  contain  it.  To  this  the  sulphuric  acid 
is  added,  and  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  so  formed 
is  decomposed  by  muriate  of  soda,  or  common 
salt,  through  a  double  affinity.  The  liquor  ob- 
tained in  consequence  of  this  decomposition  con- 
tains sulphate  of  soda  and  muriate  of  ammonia. 
The  first  is  crystallised,  and  the  second  sublimated 
so  as  to  form  cakes,  which  arc  then  exposed  to  sale. 
Ammoniacal  muriate  has  a  poignant,  acrid,  and 
urinous  taste.  Its  crystals  are  in  the  form  of  long 
hexahedral  pyramids ;  a  number  of  them  are  some- 
times united  together  in  an  acute  angular  direc- 
tion, so  as  to  exhibit  the  form  of  feathers.  Rome 
de  Lille  thinks  the  crystals  of  ammoniacal  muriate 
to  be  octahedrons  bundled  together.  This  salt  is 
sometimes,  but  not  frequently,  found  in  cubic 
crystals  in  the  middle  of  the  concave  hollow  part 
of  the  sublimated  cakes.  It  possesses  one  singular 
physical  property,  a  kind  of  ductility  or  elasticity, 
which  causes  it  to  yield  under  the  hammer,  or 
even  the  fingers,  and  makes  it  difficult  to  reduce 
to  a  powder.  Muriate  of  ammonia  is  totally  vola- 
tile, but  a  very  strong  fire  is  requisite  to  sublime 
it.  It  is  liable  to  no  alteration  from  air  :  it  may 
be  kept  for  a  long  time  without  suffering  any 
change  ;  tt  dissolves  very  readily  in  water.  Six 
parts  of  cold  water  are  sufficient  to  dissolve  one  of 
the  salt.  A  considerable  cold  is  produced  as  the 
solution  takes  place,  and  this  cold  is  still  keener 
when  the  salt  is  mixed  with  ice.  This  artificial 
cold  is  happily  applied  to  produce  several  phe- 
nomena, such  as  the  congelation  of  water  on  cer- 
tain occasions,  the  crystallisation  of  certain  salts, 
the  fixation  and  preservation  of  certain  liquids, 
naturally  very  subject  to  evaporation,  &c. 

Sal  ammoniacum  acetosum.  See  Ammonia: 
acetalis  liquor. 

Sal  ammoniacum  liquidum.    See  Ammonia 
acetatis  liquor. 

Sal  ammoniacum  martiale.    See  Ferrum 
ammoniatum. 

Sal  ammoniacum  secretum  glauberi.  Sec 
Sulphas  ammonia. 

Sal  ammoniacum  vegetabile.    See  Am- 
monite actetatis  liquor. 

Sal  ammoniacus  fixus.    The  muriate  of  lime 
was  formerly  so  termed. 

Sal  ammoniacus   nitrosus.      Sec  Nitras 
ammonia. 

Sal  antimonii.    Tartar  emetic. 

Sal  argenti.     See  Argenti  nitras. 

Sal  catharticus  amarus.     See  Magnesia 
sulphas. 

Sal  catharticus  anglicantjs.    See  Mag- 
nesia sulphas. 

Sal   catharticus    glauberi.     See  Soda 
sulphas. 

Sal  communis.    See  Soda  murias. 

Sal  cornu  cervi  volatile.    See  Ammonia 
mbcarhopn*. 
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linauis.     See  Soda  mu riot. 

Sal  r>E  duobus.     Sit  Potassa  sulphas. 

Sal  diureticus.     Sec  Potassa  acelas. 

Sal  DIOBSTIVDS  stlvii.  See  Murias  pot- 
assa. 

Sal  epsomensis.    See  Magnesia  sulphas. 

Sal  febrifugus  stlvii.  See  Murias  pot- 
assa. 

Sal  fontit'.m.     See  Soda  murias. 

Sal  fossilis.     See  Soda  murias. 

Sal  tEUM.E.     See  Soda  murias. 

Sal  glaueerii.     Sec  Sod'e  sulphas. 

Sal  here  arum.     See  Potassa  subcarbonas. 

Sal  MARINUS.     Sec  Soda  murias. 

Sal  martis.     See  Ferri  sulphas. 

Sal  martis  muriaticum  sublimatum.  See 
Ferrum  ammoniatum. 

Sal  microcosmicus.  The  compound  saline 
matter  obtained  by  inspissating  human  urine. 

Sal  mirabilis  glauberi.  See  Soda  sul- 
phas. 

Sal  muriaticus.     See  Soda  murias. 

Sal  plantarum.    See  Potassa  subcarbonas. 

Sal  polychrestus.     See  Potassa  sulphas. 

Sal  polychrestus  glaseri.  Sec  Potassa 
sulphas. 

Sal  polychrestus  seignetti.  See  Soda 
iartarizata. 

Sal  prunella.  Nitrate  of  potassa  cast  into 
flat  cakes  or  round  balls. 

Sal  rupellensis.     See  Soda  tartarizata. 

Sal  saturni.     See  Plumbi  acetas. 

Sal  sedativus.     See  Borucic  acid. 

Sal  seidlicensis.     See  Magnesia  sulphas. 

Sal  seignetti.     See  Soda  tartarizata. 

Sal  succini.     See  Succinic  acid. 

Sal  tartari.     See  Tartaric  acid. 

Sal  thermari'm  carolinarcm.  See  Mag- 
nesia sulphas. 

Sal  vegetabilis.     See  Potassa  tartras. 

Sal  volatile.  See  Spiritus  ammonia  aro- 
viaticus,  and  Ammonia  subcarbonas. 

Sal  volatilis  salis  ammoniaci.  See  Am- 
monia subcarbonas. 

SALEP.     Salap.     See  Orchis  morio. 

SALIC  ARIA.  (From  3alix,  a  willow:  from 
the  resemblance  of  its  leaves  to  those  of  the  wil- 
low.)    See  Li i thrum  salicaria. 

SALICO'RNIA.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  iu  the  Linnxan  system.  Class,  Monan- 
dria,  Order,  Monogynia. 

Salicornia  BDROPJBA.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  jointed-glass  wort,  which  is  gathered  by  the 
country  people  and  sold  for  samphire.  It  forms 
a  good  pickle  with  vinegar,  and  is  little  inferior  to 
the  samphire. 

SALIFIABLE.  Having  the  property  of  form- 
ing a  salt.  The  alkalies  and  those  earths  and 
metallic  oxides  which  have  the  power  of  neutra- 
lising aciditv,  entirely  or  in  part,  and  producing 
silt-*,  arc  called  salifiable  bases. 

SALINE.  (Salinas;  from  sal,  salt.)  Of  a 
.-alt  nature.  The  number  of  saline  substances  is 
very  considerable;  and  they  possess  peculiar 
characters  by  which  they  are  distinguished  from 
other  substances.  These  characters  are  founded 
on  certain  properties,  which,  it  must  be  confused, 
are  not  accurately  distinctive  of  their  true  nature. 
.Ml  such  substance?,  however,  as  possess  several 
of  the  four  following  properties  arc  considered  as 
-aline  :  I.  A  strong  tendency  to  combination,  or  a 
\  ery  strong  affinity  of  composition  ;  2.  A  greater 
i]  (ester  degree  ofsapidity ;  '■>.  A  greater  or  leaser 
degree  of  solubility  in  water;  I.  Perfect  incom- 
lustibUity. 

SALLNl  S      s<'c  Saline. 
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SALI  V  A.  (So  called,  a  salino  sapore,  (torn 
its  salt  taste,  or  from  ataios,  spittle.)  The  fluid 
which  is  secreted  by  the  salivary  glands  into  the 
cavity  of  the  mouth.  The  secretory  organ  is 
composed  of  three  pair  of  salivary  glands.  1.  The 
parotid  glands,  which  evacuate  their  saliva  by 
means  of  the  Stenonian  duct  behind  the  middle 
dens  molaris  of  the  upper  jaw.  2.  The  submax- 
illary glands,  which  pour  out  their  saliva  through 
the  IVarihonian  ducts  on  each  side  of  the  frenu- 
lum of  the  tongue  by  a  narrow  osculum.  S.  The 
sublingual  glands,  situated  between  the  internal 
surface  of  the  maxilla  and  the  tongue,  which  pour 
out  their  saliva  through  numerous  Rivinian  ducts 
at  the  apex  of  the  tongue. 

The  saliva  in  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  has  mix- 
ed with  it,  1.  The  mucus  of  the  mouth,  which  ex- 
hales from  the  labial  and  genal  glands.  2.  A 
roscid  vapour,  from  the  whole  surface  of  the 
cavity  of  the  mouth.  The  saliva  is  continually 
swallowed  with  or  without  masticated  food,  ancl 
some  is  also  spit  out.  It  has  no  colour  nor  smell  ; 
it  is  tasteless,  although  it  contains  a  little  salt,  to 
which  the  nerves  of  the  tongue  are  accustomed. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  somewhat  greater  than  wa- 
ter. Its  consistence  is  rather  plastic  and  spumous, 
from  the  entangled  atmospheric  air.  The  quan- 
tity of  twelve  pounds  is  supposed  to  be  secreted  in 
twelve  hours.  During  mastication  and  speaking, 
the  secretion  is  augmented,  from  the  mechanical 
pressure  of  the  muscles  upon  the  salivary  glands. 
Those  who  are  hungry  secrete  a  great  quantity, 
from  the  sight  of  agreeable  food.  It  is  imperfect- 
ly dissolved  by  water ;  somewhat  coagulated  by 
alkohol  ;  and  congealed  with  more  difficulty  than 
water.  It  is  inspissated  by  a  small  dose,  and  dia- 
solved  in  a  large  dose,  of  mineral  acids.  It  is  also 
soluble  in  carbonated  alkali.  Caustic  'alkali  and 
quick  lime  extract  volatile  alkali  from  saliva.  It 
corrodes  copper  and  iron  ;  and  precipitates  silver 
and  lead  from  containing  muriatic  acid.  It  assists 
the  spirituous  fermentation  of  farinaceous  sub- 
stances ;  hence  barbarous  nations  prepare  an 
inebriating  drink  from  the  chewed  roots  of  the 
Jatropha  manihot  and  Piper  methisticum.  It 
possesses  an  antiseptic  virtue,  according  to  the 
experiments  of  the  celebrated  Pringle.  It  easily 
becomes  putrid  in  warm  air,  and  gives  off  volatile 
alkali. 

Constituent  Principles.  Saliva  appears  to 
consist,  in  a  healthy  sUte  of  the  body,  of  water, 
which  constitutes  at  least  four-fifths  of  its  bulk, 
mucilage,  albumen,  muriate  of  soda,  phosphate  of 
soda,  phosphate  of  lime,  and  phosphate  of  am- 
monia. 

The  use  of  the  saliva  is,  1 .  It  augments  the  taste 
of  the  food,  by  the  evolution  of  sapid  matter.  2. 
During  mastication,  it  mixes  with,  dissolves,  and 
resolves  into  its  principles,  the  food;  and  changes 
it  into  a  pultaceous  mass,  fit  to  be  swallowed  : 
hence  it  commences  chymitication.  3.  It  mode- 
rates thirst,  by  moistening  the  cavity  of  the  mouth 
and  fauces. 

SALIVAL.  (Salivalis  ;  from  saliva,  the  spit- 
tle.)    Of  or  belonging  to  the  saliva. 

S.vlival  ducts.  The  excretory  ducts  of  thr 
salival  elands.  That  of  the  parotid  gland  is  call- 
ed the  Stenonian  duct ;  those  of  the  submaxillary 
glands  the  Warthonian  ducts;  and  those  of  the 
sublingual,  the  Rivinian  ducts. 

BaliVal  glands.  Those  glands  which  secrete 
the  saliva  arc  so  termed.     S>-c  Saliva. 

SAL! VANS.  (From  saliva,  spittle.)  That 
which  excites  salivation. 

SALIVA'RIA.     (From  saliva,  the  spittle  r  so 
called  because  it  excites  a  discharge  of  ttlira.) 
1  -Tim. 
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Salivaris  iierba.    See  Antlumis pyrelh 

SALIVA'TIO.  An  increased  secretionof  saliva. 
See  Ptyalismus. 

SA'LIX.  (From  sala,  Heb.)  1.  The  name  of 
a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class, 
Diacia;  Order,  Diandria.    The  willow. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  Salix.  See 
Salix  fragilis. 

Salix  alba.     See  Salix fragilis. 

Salix  caprea.  The  systematic  name  of  a 
■species  of  willow,  the  bark  of  the  branches  of 
which  possess  the  same  virtues  with  that  of  the 
fragilis.    See  Salix  fragilis. 

Salix  fragilis.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
common  crack  willow.  Salix.  The  bark  of  the 
hranches  of  this  species  manifests  a  considerable 
degree  of  bitterness  to  the  taste,  and  is  very  ad- 
stringent.  It  is  recommended  as  a  good  substi- 
tute For  Peruvian  bark,  and  is  said  to  cure  iuter- 
jnittents  and  other  diseases  requiring  tonic  and 
adstringent  remedies.  Not  only  the  bark  of  this 
species  of  salix,  but  those  also  of  several  others, 
possess  similar  qualities,  particularly  of  the  Salix 
xtlba  and  Salix  peniandria,  both  of  which  are 
recommended  in  the  foreign  pharmacopoeias.  But 
T)r.  Woodville  is  of  opinion  that  the  bark  of  the 
Salix  triandria  is  more  effectual  than  that  of  any 
other  of  this  genus  ;  at  least  its  sensible  qualities 
give  it  a  decided  preference.  The  trials  Dr.  Cul- 
len  made  were  with  the  bark  of  the  Salix  pentan- 
dria,  taken  from  its  branches,  the  third  of  an  inch 
diameter,  and  of  four  or  five  years'  growth. 
Nevertheless,  he  adds,  in  intermittent  fevers, 
JJergias  always  failed  with  this  bark. 

Salix  pentandria.  Thebark  of  the  branches 
of  this  species  of  willow  possesses  the  same  vir- 
tues as  that  of  the  fragilis.     See  Salix  fragilis. 

Salix^vitulina.  The  bark  of  the  branches 
■of  this  species  of  willow  may  be  substituted  for 
the  fragilis.     See  Salix  fragilis. 

SALMO.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the 
order  Abdominales.     The  salmon. 

Salmo  alpinus.  The  red  charr.  This  beau- 
tiful and  delicate  little  fish,  and  the  Palmo  car- 
■pio,  or  gilt  charr,  are  found  in  our  lakes  of  West- 
moreland, in  Wales,  and  Scotland.  They  are  very 
rich,  and  hard  of  digestion. 

Salmo  eperlanus.  The  smelt.  A  beauti- 
ful little  fish,  found  in  great  abundance  in  the 
Thames  and  river  Dee,  and  in  the  European  seas, 
between  November  and  February. 

Salmo  fario.  The  common  fresh  water  trout, 
the  flesh  of  which  is  very  delicate  and  rich. 

Salmo  laccstris.    The  lake-trout. 

Salmo  salar.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
common  salmon.  This  fish  is  considered  as  one 
of  the  greatest  delicacies.  It  is  rich,  and  of  diffi- 
cult digestion  to  weak  stomachs,  and  with  some, 
whose  stomachs  are  not  particularly  feeble,  it 
uniformly  disagrees.  The  pickled,  sailed,  and 
smoked,  though  much  eaten,  are  only  fitted  for 
the  very  strong  and  active 

Salmo  salmulus.  The  samlet:  the  least  of 
the  British  species  of  the  salniD-gcnus.  It  is  found 
hi  the  river  Wye,  and  up  the  Severn. 

Salmo  thtmallus.  The  graling  salmon, 
which  is  somewhat  like  our  trout.  It  inhabits 
the  rivers  of  Derbyshire,  and  some  of  the  north, 
and  near  Christ-church  in  Hampshire.  It  is 
much  esteemed  for  the  delicacy  of  its  flesh,  which 
is  white,  firm,  and  of  a  fi::e  flavour  ;  and  is  con- 
sidered as  in  the  highest  season  in  the  depth  of 
winter. 

Salmo  trutta.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
salmon- trout,  or  bill-trout. 

SALMON.     See  Salmo. 

SALPINGO.      (From  SaXmyJ,    Interna,    a 
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trump*  i. ;    Names  compounded  of  this  wom-  L 
long  to  the  palate,  and  are  connected  with 
Eustachian  tube. 

Salpingo-phartngeus.  This  muscle  is  com- 
posed of  a  few  fibres  of  the  palato-pharyngeus, 
which  it  assists  in  dilating  the  mouth  of  the  Eus- 
tachian tube. 

Salpingo-staphilinus.  See  Levator  pal at \i. 

Salpingo-staphilinus  internus.  See  Le- 
vator palati. 

SALSAFY.     See  Tragopogon  pratensc. 

SALSO'LA.  (So  called  from  its  saline  pro- 
perties ;  hence  the  English  word  salt-wort,  most 
of  the  species  affording  the  fossile  alkali..)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnx-an  system. 
Class,  Pintandna,  Order,  Digynia. 

Salsola  kali.  Kali  spinosum  cochleatum ; 
Tragus,  npe  Tragum  Malthioli.  Snail-eeeded 
glass-wopt  or  salt-wort.  The  systematic  name  of 
a  plant  which  affords  the  mineral  alkali.  Sec 
Soda. 

Salsola  sativa.  The  systematic  name  of 
a  plant  which  affords  the  mineral  alkali.  See 
Soda. 

Salsola  soda.  The  systematic  name  of  a 
plant  which  affords  mineral  alkali.     See  Soda. 

SALT.  This  term  has  been  usually  employed 
to  denote  a  compound,  in  definite  proportions,  of 
acid  matter,  with  an  alkali,  earth,  or  metallic  ox- 
ide. When  the  proportions  of  the  constituents 
are  so  adjusted,  that  the  resulting  substance  does 
not  affect  the  colour  of  infusion  of  litmus,  or  red 
cabbage,  it  is  then  called  a  neutral  salt.  WThen 
the  predominance  of  acid  is  evinced  by  the  red- 
dening of  these  infusions,  the  salt  is  said  to  be 
acidulous,  and  the  prefix,  super,  or  bi,  is  used  to 
indicate  this  excess  of  acid.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
the  acid  matter  appears  to  be  in  defect,  or  short 
of  the  quantity  necessary  for  neutralizing  the  al- 
kalinity of  the  base,  the  salt  is  then  said  to  be 
with  excess  of  base,  and  the  prefix  sub  is  attached 
to  its  name.  The  discovenes  of  Sir  H.  Davy- 
have  however  taught  chemists  to  modify  their 
opinions  concerning  saline  constitution.  Many 
bodies,  such  as  culinary  salt,  and  muriate  of  lime, 
to  which  the  appellation  of  salt  cannot  be  refused, 
have  not  been  proved  to  contain  either  acid  or  al- 
kaline matter  ;  but  must,  according  to  the  strict 
logic  of  chemistry,  be  regarded  as  compounds  of 
chlorine  with  metals. 

Salt,  acid.  This  is  distinguished  by  its  sour 
taste  when  diluted  with  water.     See  Acid. 

Salt,  alkaline.  Possesses  an  urinous,  burning, 
and  caustic  taste,  turns  the  syrup  of  violets  to  a 
green,  has  a  strong  affinity  for  acids,  dissolves  ani- 
mal substances,  unites  readily  with  water,  com- 
bines with  oils  and  fat,  and  renders  them  miscible 
with  water,  dissolves  sulphur,  and  is  crystallisa- 
ble.     See  Alkali. 

Salt,  amtnoniacal  fixed.     Muriate  of  lime. 

Salt,  bitter  purging.     Sulphate  of  magnesia. 

Salt,  cathartic.  See  Magnesia  sulphas,  and 
Soda  sulphas. 

Salt,  common.     See  Sodamurias. 

Suit,  digestive.    Acetate  of  potassa. 

Salt,  diuretic.     Acetate  of  potassa. 

Salt,  Epsom.    See  Magnesia  sulphas. 

Salt,  febrifugeof  Sylvius.  Muriate  of  potassa. 

Salt,  fossil.     A  >alt  found  in  the  earth. 

Salt,  fusible.     Phosphate  of  ammonia. 

Salt,  fusible,  of  urine.  Triple  phosphate  of 
soda  and  ammonia. 

Salt,  ^microcosmic.  Triple  phosphate  of  soda 
and  ammonia. 

Salt,  nitrous  ammoniacal.  Nitrate  of  ammo- 
nia. 

Salt,  neutral.     .Secondary  salt.      Under  the 


name  ot  neutral  or  secondary  salts  are  compre- 
hended such  matters  as  are  composed  of  two 
primitive  saline  substances  combined  together  in 
:i  certain  proportion.  These  salts  are  called  neu- 
tral, because  they  do  not  possess  the  characters  of 
primitive  salts  ;  that  is  to  »ay,  they  are  neither 
";tcid  nor  alkaline :  such  as  £psora  salts,  nitre,  &c. 
But  in  many  secondary  jalts  the  qualities  of  one 
ingredient  predomin^e  J  as  tartar,  or  supertar- 
trate  of  potassa,  h«  an  excess  of  acid  :  bor;.x,  or 
subborate  of  so<>a>  an  excess  of  base.  The  former 
are  termed  acidulous,  the  latter  sub  -alkaline  salts. 

SALT-PETRE.     See  Nitre. 

Salt  of  *mber.     Succinic  acid. 

Salt  o/ benzoin.      Benzoic:  acid. 

Salt  if  colcolhar.     Suipliate  of  iron. 

Salt  of  lemons.    Superoxylate  of  potassa. 

Salt  of  Saturn.     Acetate  ol  lead. 

Soil  of  Sedlitz.     Sulphate  of  magnesia. 

Salt  of  sorrel.     Superoxylate  ol  potassa. 

Salt,  Rochelle.     See  Soda  tartarizata. 

Salt,  sea.     See  Soda;  murws. 

Salt  of  steel.     See  Ferri  sulphas. 

Salt,  polychrest.     Sulphate  of  potassa. 

Salt,  secondary.     See  Neutral  salt. 

Salt,  sedative.     Boracic  acid. 

Salt,  spirit  of.     Muriatic  arid. 

Salt  of  vitriol.     Purified  sulphate  of  zinc. 

Salt  of  wisdom.     Sal  alembroth. 

Salt,  primitive.  Simple  salt.  Under  this 
order  is  comprehended  those  salts  which  were 
formerly  thought  to  be  simple  or  primitive,  and 
which  are  occasionally  called  simple  salts.  The 
accurate  experiments  of  the  moderns  have  proved 
that  these  are  for  the  most  part  compounded  ;  but 
the  term  is  retained  with  greater  propriety  when 
it  is  observed,  that  these  salts  composed,  when 
united,  salts  which  are  termed  secondary.  These 
salts  are  never  met  with  perfectly  pure  in  nature, 
but  require  artificial  processes  to  render  them  so. 
This  order  is  divided  into  three  genera,  compre- 
hending saline  terrestrial  substances,  alkalies,  and 

^SALTWORT.     Sec  Salsola  kali. 

SALVATE'LLA.  (From  salus,  health,  be- 
cause the  openingof  this  vein  was  formerly  thought 
to  be  of  singular  use  in  melancholy.)  This  vein 
runs  along  the  little  finger,  unites  upon  the  back 
of  the  hand  with  the  cephalic  of  the  thumb,  and 
empties  its  blood  into  the  internal  and  external 
cubical  veins. 

SA'LVIA.  (Asalvendo.)  1.  Thenameofa 
p;c'iu«  of  plant?!  in  the  Linnxan  system.  Class, 
Diandria,  Order,  Monogynia.     Sage. 

2.  The  pharinacopceial  name  of  the  common 
sage.     See  Salvia  oJ]\  inalis. 

Salvia  hortkn-is  minor.  The  small  satre, 
or  sage  ol  virtue.  A  variety  of  the  officinal  sage, 
possessing  similar  virtues. 

Salt  I A  officinalis.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  garden  sage.  Elelisphucos.  Salvia— fo- 
His  tanceolato  oralis  mtegris  crenulutis,  fori- 
bus  spicalis,  calycibus  acutis,  of  Liiiiurus.  In 
ancient  times  sage  was  celebrated  as  a  remedy  of 
great  efficacy,  as  would  appear  from  the  following 
lines  of  the  school  of  Salernum : 

"  Cur  morialur   homo,   cui  salvia  crescit  in 
liorlo  >  ^ 

Contra  vim  mortis,  non  est  medicamen  in 
hprtis  1 

Salvia  salvatrix,  valuta:  conciliatrix. 

Salvia  rum  rutafaciunt  tibi  povula  tuta." 
But  at  present  it  is  not  considered  as  an  article  of 
much  importance.  It  has  a  fragrant,  strong  smell; 
and  a  warm,  bitterish,  aromatic  taste,  like  other 
plants  containing  an  essential  oil.  It  has  a  re- 
markable properly  in  resisting  the  putrefaction  of 


animal  substances,  and  is  in  freqnent  use  aniOu£ 
the  Chinese  as  atonic,  in  the  form  of  tea,  in  de- 
bility of  the  stomach  and  nervous  system. 

Salvia  sclarea.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  garden  •  lary.  called  horminum  in  the  phar- 
macopoeias. Sclarea  hispanica.  The  leave*  and 
seeds  are  recommended  as  corroborants  and  asti- 
spasmodics,  particularly  in  leucorrhop.as  and  hys- 
terica! weaknesses.  They  have  a  bitterish,  warm 
taste,  and  a  strong  smell  of  the  aromatic  kind. 
The  seeds  are  infused  in  white  wine,  and  imitate 
muscadel. 

SAMARA.  (The  name,  according  to  Pliny, 
of  the  fruit  of  the  elm.)  1.  The  name  of  a  ge- 
nu.-, ol  p!ants  in  the  Lirmxan  system.  Class,  Te- 
trandria ;  Order,  Monogyn%a. 

2.  A  species  I  capsule  of  a  compressed  form, 
and  dry  coriaceous  texture,  with  one  or  two  cells, 
never  bursting,  but  falling  off  entire,  and  dilated 
into  a  kind  ot  wine  at  the  summit  or  sides.  In 
Fraxinus,  it  goes  from  the  summit  ol  the  seed  : 
in  Acer  and  Batula,  from  the  side:  in  Ulmus 
Campestris,  it  eoes  all  round. 

SAMBU'CUS.  (From  sabucca,  Heb.  a  mu- 
sical instrument  formerly  made  of  this  tree.) 
Elder. 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
nxan system.  Class,  Pentanaria  ;  Order,  Tri- 
gynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  elder-tree. 
See  Sambucus  nigra. 

Sambucus  ebulus.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  dwarf  elder.  Ebulus  ;  Chamaacte  ;  Sam- 
bucus humilix  ;  Sambucus  herbacea ,-  Dwarf  El- 
der, or  dane-wort.  The  root,  interior  bark, 
leaves,  flowers,  berries,  and  seeds  of  this  herba- 
ceous plant,  Sambucus — cymis  trijidis,  stipulis 
foliaceis,  caule  herbaceo,  of  Linnxus,  have  all 
been  administered  medicinally,  in  moderate  doses, 
as  resolvents  and  deobstruenLs,  and,  in  larger 
doses,  as  hydragogues.  The  plant  is  chiefly  cm- 
ployed  by  the  poor  of  this  country,  among 
whom  it  is  in  common  use  as  a  purgative,  but 
Dr.  Cullen  speaks  of  it  as  a  violent  remedy. 

Sambucus  nigra.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  Elder  tree.  Sambucus  vulgaris ;  Sambu- 
cus arborea ;  Acte ;  Infelix  lignum.  Sambu- 
cus— cymis  quinque-partitis,  foliis  pinnatis, 
caule  carboreo,  of  Linnxus.  This  indigenous 
plant  has  an  unpleasant  narcotic  smell,  and  some 
authors  have  reported  its  exhalations  to  be  so 
noxious,  as  to  render  it  unsafe  to  sleep  under  its 
shade.  The  parts  of  this  tree  that  are  proposed 
for  medicinal  use  in  the  pharmacopoeias  are  the 
innei  bark,  the  flowers,  and  the  berries.  The 
firsi  lias  scan  ely  any  smell,  and  very  1  ittle  taste  ; 
oil  firnt  dewing,  it  impresses  a  degree  of  sweet- 
ness, which  is  followed  by  a  very  slight  but  dura- 
ble acrimony,  in  which  its  powers  seem  to  reside. 
From  its  cathartic  property  it  is  recommended  as 
an  effectual  hydragogue  by  Sydenham  and  Bocr- 
haave  ;  the  former  directs  three  handsful  of  it  to 
be  boiled  in  a  quart  of  milk  and  water,  till  only 
a  pint  remains,  of  which  one-half  is  to  be  taken 
night  and  morning,  and  repeated  for  several  days  ; 
it  usually  operates  both  upwards  and  downwards, 
and  upon  the  evacuation  it  produces,  its  utility 
depends.  Boerhaave  gave  its  expressed  juice  in 
doses  from  a  drachm  to  hall  an  ounce.  In  smaller 
doses  it  is  said  to  he  an  useful  aperient  and  deob- 
struent  in  various  chronic  disorders.  The  flowers 
have  an  agreeable  flavour  ;  and  infusions  of  them, 
when  fresh,  are  gently  laxative  and  aperient. 
When  dry,  they  are  said  to  promote  chiefly  the 
cuticular  excretion,  and  to  be  particularly  ser- 
viceable in  erysipelatous  and  eruptive  disorders. 
Externally  thev  are  used  in  fomentations,  kc. 
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tvuu  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  are  directed  in 
the  form  of  an  ointment.     The  berries  iu  taste 
are  somewhat  sweetish,  and  not  unpleasant ;  on 
expression  they  yield  a  fine  purple  juice,  which 
proves  an  useful  aperient  and  resolvent  in  sundry 
chronic  diseases,  gently  loosening  the  belly,  and 
promoting  the  urine  and  perspiration. 
Samphire.     See  Crithmum  maritimum. 
Sampsuchus.    See  Thymus  mastichina. 
Sampsychum.     (From   aaw,  to  preserve,  and 
'4,uXr>-'  tne  mxad  j  because  of  its  cordial  qualities.) 
Marjoram. 

SANATI'VE.  (From  sano,  to  cure.)  That 
which  heals  diseases. 
Sancti  antonii  ignis.  See  Erysipelas. 
SANCTORIUS,  Sanctorius,  was  born  in 
1561,  at  Capo  d:Istria.  He  studied  medicine  at 
Padua,  where  he  took  his  degree,  and  then  set- 
tled at  Venice,  and  practised  with  considerable 
success.  At  the  age  of  fifty,  however,  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  the  theory  of  medicine  at 
Padua  ;  in  which  office  he  distinguished  himself 
for  thirteen  years.  He  was  then  allowed  to  retire 
on  his  salary,  rinding  his  health  impaired  by  the 
fatigue  of  the  visits,  which  he  was  frequently 
obliged  to  make  in  his  professional  capacity,  to 
Venice,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life 
in  great  reputation.  On  his  death,  in  1636,  a 
Statue  of  marble  was  raised  to  his  memory  : 
and  an  annual  oration  was  instituted  by  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians,  to  whom  he  had  bequeathed 
an  annuity,  in  commemoration  of  his  benevolence. 
Sanctorius  first  called  the  attention  of  physicians 
to  the  cutaneous  and  pulmonary  transpiration, 
which  he  proved  to  exceed  the  other  excretions 
considerably  in  weight ;  and  he  maintained  that 
this  function  must  have  a  material  influence  on  the 
system,  and  was  deserving  of  great  consideration 
in  the  treatment  of  diseases.  There  is,  no  doubt, 
much  truth  in  this  general  observation  ;  but  in 
its  application  to  practice,  he  appears  to  have 
gone  to  an  extravagant  length,  and  to  have  con- 
tributed much  to  prolong  the  reputation  of  the 
humoral  pathology.  His  treatise,  entitled,  "  Ars 
de  Statica  Medicina,"  was  first  published  in  1614, 
and  passed  through  more  than  twenty  editions, 
including  translations,  with  various  commenta- 
ries :  it  is  written  in  an  elegant  and  perspicuous 
Latin  style.  U>  was  also  author  of  a  Method  of 
avoidin?  Errors  in  Medicine,  to  which  was  after- 
wards added  an  essay  "  De  Inventions  Remedio- 
rum  ;"  and  of  Commentaries  on  mme  of  the  an- 
cient physicians.  Besides  the  statical  chair,  by 
which  he  contrived  to  determine  the  weight  of 
the  Ingesta  and  Egesta,  he  invented  an  instrument 
for  measuring  the  force  of  the  pulse,  and  several 
others  for  surgical  use  ;  and  he  was  the  first  who 
attempted  to  determine  the  temperature  of  the 
body  by  a  thermometer,  of  which,  indeed,  he  is 
considered  as  the  inventor. 

Sanctum  semen.  The  worm-seed,  or  san- 
tonicum. 

SA'NCTUS.  Holy.  A  term  formerly  applied 
to  diseases,  herbs,  &c.  See  Chorea,  Car  duns 
benedictus,  &c. 

SANDALIFORMIS.  Sandal  or  slipper-like. 
Applied  to  the  nectary  of  the  Cypripedium  cal- 
ceolus. 

SANDARA'CHA.       (Prom   Saghad  narak, 
Arabian.)     1.  A  gummy  resin. 
2.  A  sort  of  arsenic. 

Sanoaracha  arabum.      Arabian  sandarach. 
This  resinous  juice  appears  to  have  been  the  pro- 
duce of  a  large  species  of  juniper-tree. 
Sandbath.     See  Bath. 
PANDERS.    See  Pterocarpus  tantalums, 
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Sandrack.     (An  Arabian  word.)     SecJum. 
ummunis. 

Sandtx.  (From  sani  duk,  red,  Arabian.) 
Cennse  burnt  till  it  becomes  red. 

SANGUIFICATION.  (Sanguificatio ;  from 
sanguis,  blood,  and faceo,  to  make.)  A  natural 
function  of  the  body,  by  which  the  chyle  is 
changed  into  blood.  Th»  uses  of  sanguification 
are  the  generation  of  blood, Tvhich  serve  to  fill  the 
biood-vtssels,  to  irritate  and  simulate  the 
and  arteries,  to  generate  or  canst  heat,  to  secrete 
the  humours,  and  to  excite  the  vitai  actions. 

Sanguinalis.  (From  sanguis,  blood:  so 
named  from  its  use  in  stopping  bleedings.)  The. 
Polygonum  aviculare,  or  knot-grass,  is  sometime- 
so  calied. 

Sanguinaria.  (From  sanguis,  blood:  so 
named  from  its  use  in  stopping  bleedings.)  Sec 
Polygonum  aviculare. 

SANGUINEOUS.  Bloody.  Appertaining  to 
the  blood.  Applied  to  certain  conditions  of  the 
body  and  diseases,  and  appearances  of  solids  and 
fluids  ;  as  sanguineous  temperament,  sanguineous 
apoplexy. 

Sanguineous  apoplexy.     See  Apoplexy. 

Sanguipurgium.  (From  sanguis,  blood, 
and  purgo,  to  purge.)  A  gentle  fever,  or  such  a 
one  as  by  its  discharges  is  supposed  to  purify  the 
blood. 

SA'NGQIS.  (Sanguis,  guinis.  m.)  See 
Blood. 

Sanguis  draconis.     See  Calamus  rolang. 

Sanguis  herculis.     A  name  for  the  crocus. 

SANGUISO'RBA.  (Probably  so  named  ori- 
ginally from  the  blood-red  colour  ot  its  flowers, 
although  the  juices  of  this  plant,  being  astringent, 
the  medicinal  properties  it  possesses  of  stopping 
hemorrhages  may  be  a  better  warrant  for  its 
name.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnxan  system.  Class,  Triandria ;  Order, 
Monogynia. 

Sanguisorba  officinalis.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  Italian  pirapinel,  which  was  former- 
ly much  esteemed  as  an  astringent,  but  is  not  now 
in  use. 

SANGUISU'GA.  ( From  sanguis,  blood,  and 
sugo,  to  suck.)  The  leech  or  blood-sucker.  See 
Leech. 

CLE.     See  Saiiiculu. 

Sanicle,  Yorkshire.     See  Pinguicnla. 

SANICULA.  i  From  sano,  to  heal:  so  call- 
ed from  its  virtues  in  healing. ) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
nxan  system.  Class,  Pentundria ;  Order,  Di- 
gynia. 

2.  The  pliarinacopceial  name  of  sanicle. 
Sanicula    eboracensis.      See  Pinguicula 

vulgaris. 

Sanicula  europea.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  sanicle.  Cucullata  ;  Dodecatheon  ;  Sym- 
phytum petmum ;  Sanicula  mas;  Diapensia 
corthsa.  This  herb  was  formerly  recommended  a? 
a  msld  adstringent,  and  is  supposed  to  have  re- 
ceived its  name  from  its  sanative  power.  Its  sen- 
bible  qualities  are  a  bitterish  and  somewhat  -aus- 
tere taste,  followed  by  an  acrimony  which  chiefly 
affects  the  throat.  It  is  only  in  use  in  the  pre- 
sent day  among  the  country  people. 

Sanicula  mas.     See  Sanicula  curopea. 

SA'NIES.  Ichor.  This  term  is  sometimes 
applied  to  a  thin,  limpid,  and  greenish  discharge  ; 
andatothertimestoatlnckaiid  bloody  kind  of  pus. 

SA'NTALUM.      (From    sandal,   Arabum.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants   in  the    Lin 
system.     Class,   7' 
•    iu  ' 


.  ■  alum  ALbOM.  Thp  systematic  name 
ol  the  yellow  saunders.  S  ant  alum  t:ii,inum; 
Sunlahim  pallidum.  Yellow  saunders.  White 
saunders  wood  is  of  a  pale  white  colour,  often 
with  a  yellowish  tinge,  and,  being  destitute  of 
taste  or  odour,  it  is  superseded  by  the  santalom 
citrinum,  which  is  of  a  brownish  yellow  colour, 
of  a  bitterish  aromatic  taste,  and  of  a  pleasant 
rmcll,  approaching  to  that  of  the  rose.  Roth 
kinds  are  brought  from  the  East  Indies  in  billets, 
consisting  of  large  thick  pieces,  which,  according 
to  Rumphius,  are  sometimes  taken  from  the 
same,  and  sometimes  from  different  tre«'~.  For 
though  the  white  and  yellow  sannders  are  the 
wood  of  the  same  species  ol  tree,  yet  ;he  latter, 
which  forms  the  central  part  of  the  tree,  is  not 
always  to  be  found  in  .sufficient  quantity  to  repay 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  procuring  it,  especial- 
ly, unless  the  trees  be  old  ;  while  the  white,  which 
is  the  exterior  part  of  the  wood,  is  always  more 
abundant,  and  M  consequently  much  cheaper. 

Yellow  saunders,  distilled  with  water,  yields  a 
fragrant  essential  oil,  which  thickens  in  the.  cold 
into  the  consistence  of  a  balsam,  approaching  in 
smell  to  ambergris,  or  a  mixture  of  ambergris  and 
roses  ;  the  remaining  decoction,  inspissated  to  the 
consistence  of  an  extract,  is  bitterish,  and  slight- 
ly pungent.  Rectified  spirit  extracts,  by  i 
tion,  considerably  more  than  water  ;  the  colour 
of  the  tincture  is  a  rich  yellow.  The  distilled 
spirit  is  slightly  impregnated  with  the  flavour  of 
the  wood  ;  the  remaining  brownish  extract  has 
a  weak  smell,  and  a  moderate  balsamic  pungency. 
The  wood  is  valued  highly  on  account  of  its  fra- 
grance ;  hence  the  Chinese  are  said  to  fumigate 
their  clothes  with  it,  and  to  burn  it  in  their  tem- 
ples in  honour  of  their  gods.  Though  still  re- 
tained in  the  Materia  IVIcdica,  it  cannot  bethought 
to  possess  any  considerable  share  of  medicinal 
power.  Hoffman  considers  its  virtues  as  similar  to 
those  of  ambergris ;  and  some  others  have  es- 
teemed it  in  the  character  of  a  corroborant  and 
restorative. 

Santalum  citrinum.  See  Santalum  al- 
bum. 

Santalum  pallidum.  See  Santalum  al- 
bum. 

Santalum  rubrum.  Red  saunders.  See 
Pterocarpus  santalinus. 

SANTOLI'NA.  (From  santalum,  saunders  ; 
because  it  smells  like  the  saunders  wood.)  See 
Artemisia  santonica. 

Santolina  chamje-cyparissus.  The  sys- 
tematic name  of  the  lavender  cotton. 

Santonicum.  (From  Santonia,  its  native 
place.)     See  Artemisia  santonica. 

SAPHE'NA.  (From  <r«0i/4>  visible.)  Vena 
saphena.  The  large  vein  of  the  leg,  which  as- 
cends along  the  littfe  toe  over  the  external  ancle, 
and  evacuates  part  of  the  blood  from  the  foot  into 
the  popliteal  veins. 

Sapif.ntI/E  dentes.  {Sapieniia,  wisdom, 
discretion :  so  called  because  they  appear  when 
the  person  is  supposed  to  be  at  years  of  discre- 
tion. )     See  Teeth. 

SAPFNDUS.  (That  is.  Sapo  Indus,  Indian 
soap  .  the  rind  of  the  fruit  serving  instead  of  soap 
to  cleanse  linen,  but  not  without  hazard  of  injury 
to  the  texture  of  the  cloth. )  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants.  Class,  Octanuria ;  Order,  Dijynia. 
The  soap-tree. 

Sapindus  saponaria.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  plant  which  affords  soap-nuts.  Saponaria 
nuculie ;  Iiacca  bermudenses.  Soap-berries. 
A  spherical  fruit,  about  the  size  of  a  cherry,  the 
cortical  part  of  which  is  yellow,  glossy,  and  so 
parenl  as  fo  show  the  spherical  black  nut 
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which  rattles  within,  and  which  includes  a  white 
kernel,  rhe  tree  ,mus  ,u  Jamaica.  It  is  said 
that  the  cortical  pan  „f  this  fruit  has  a  bitter 
taste,  and  no  smell  ;  tha.  jt  raises  a  soapy  froth 
with  water  and  has  similar  effects  with  soap  in 
washing ;  that  it  is  a  medio*,  of  singular  and 
specific  virtue  in  chlorosis.  They  are  not  known 
in  the  shops  of  this  country. 

SA'PO.  (Sapo,  nis.  m.)  <?oap.  A  com- 
pound, in  definite  proportions,  of  vrtain  princi- 
ples in  oils,  fats,  or  resin,  with  a  salifiable  base. 
When  this  base  is  potassa  or  soda,  the  compound 
is  used  as  a  detergent  in  wishing  clothes.  When 
an  alkaline  earth,  or  <>vide  of  a  common  metal 
as  litharge,  is  the  salifiable  base,  the  compound 
is  insoluble  in  water.  The  first  of  these  combi- 
nations is  scarcely  applied  to  any  use,  if  we  ex- 
cept that  of  linseed-oil  with  lime-water,  some- 
times prescribed  as  a  liniment  against  burns  ;  anj 
the  last  is  known  only  in  surgery  as  the  basis  o£ 
certain  plasters.  C  mcerning  the  chemical  con- 
stitution of  soaps  and  saponification,  no  exact 
ideas  were  entertained  prior  to  Chevreuil's  re- 
searches. 

Fats  are  compounds  of  a  solid  and  a  liquid 
substance  ;  the  former  called  stearine,  the  latter 
resembling  vegetable  oil,  and  therefore  called 
elaine.  When  fat  is  treated  with  a  hot  ley  of 
potassa  or  soda,  the  constituents  react  on  one 
another,  so  as  to  generate  the  solid  pearly  matter 
margarie  acid,  and  the  fluid  matter  oleic  acid, 
both  of  which  enter  into  a  species  of  saline  com- 
bination with  the  alkali  ;  while  the  third  matter 
that  is  produced,  the  sweet  principle,  remain.- 
free.  We  must  therefore  reeard  our  common 
soap  as  a  mixture  of  an  alkaline  margarate  and 
oleate,  in  proportions  determined  by  the  relative 
proportions  of  the  two  acids  producible  from  the 
peculiar  species  of  fat.  It  is  probable,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  soap  formed  from  vegetable 
oil  is  chiefly  an  oleate.  No  chemical  researches 
have  hitherto  been  made  known,  on  the  compounds 
of  resin  with  alkalies,  though  these  constitute  the 
bro-.^n  soaps  so  extensively  manufactured  in  this 
country.  All  oils  or  fats  do  not  possess  in  an 
equal  degree  the  property  of  saponification. 
Those  which  saponify  best,  are, 

1.  Oil  of  olives,  and  of  sweet  almonds. 

2.  Animal  oils  ;  as  hog's-lard,  tallow,  butter, 
and  horse-oil. 

o.  Oil  of  colza,  or  rape-seed  oil. 

4.  Oil  of  beech-mast  and  poppy-seed,  when 
mixed  with  olive-oil  or  tallow. 

o.  The  several  fish-oils,  mingled  like  the  pre- 
ceding. 

6.  Hempseed-oil. 

7.  Nut-oil  and  linseed  oil. 

8.  Palm  oil. 

9.  Rosin. 

In  general,  the  only  soaps  employed  in  com- 
merce, are  those  of  olive-oil,  tallow,  lard,  palm- 
oil,  and  rosin.  A  species  of  soap  can  also  be 
formed  by  the  union  of  bees-wax  with  alkali ;  bnt 
this  has  no  detergent  application,  being  used  only 
for  painting  in  encausto. 

The  specific  gravity  of  soap  is  in  general 
greater  than  that  of  water.  Its  taste  is  faintly 
alkaline.  When  subjected  to  heat  it  speedily 
fuses,  swells  up,  and  is  then  decomposed.  Ex- 
posed to  the  air  in  thin  slices,  it  soon  becomes 
dry ;  but  the  whole  combined  water  does  not 
leave  it,  even  by  careful  desiccation  on  a  sand- 
bath. 

Soap  is  much  more  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold 
water.  This  solution  is  instantly  disturbed  by 
the  greater  number  ol  acids,  which  seizing  the 
alkali,  either  separate  the  fatty  principles,  or  unite 
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with  them  into  an  acido-  soapy  «mulsion.  The 
solution  is  likewise  decompor**  by  almost  all  roe 
earthy  and  metallic  salts,  <vhich  BIT*  bjrtli  to  in- 
soluble compounds  of  ih>-  °'ell;  afld  margaric  acids, 
with  the  salifiable  bo*** 

Soap  is  soluble  ^  aikohol,  and  in  large  quantity 
by  the  aid  01  h*at.  When  boiling  aikohol  is 
saturated  with  soap,  the  liquid,  on  cooling,  forms 
a  consistent  transparent  mass  of  a  yellow  colour. 
When  this  mass  is  dried,  it  still  retains  its  trans- 
parency, provided  the  soap  be  a  compound  of  tal- 
low and  soda ;  and  in  this  state  it  is  sold  by  the 
perfumers  iu  this  country. 

Good  soap  possesses  the  property  of  removing 
from  linen  and  cloth  the  greater  part  of  iatty  sub- 
stances which  may  have  been  applied  to  them. 

The  medicinal  soap,  sapo  umygdaliaus,  is 
made  with  oil  of  sweet  almonds,  and  nail  its 
weight  of  caustic  alkali.  Common  or  solt  soap, 
iapo  mollis,  is  made  of  potassa  and  oil,  or  tallow. 
Spanish,  or  Castile  soap,  sapo  durus,  of  oil  of 
obves  and  soda,  or  barilla.  Black  soap  is  a  com- 
position of  train  oil  and  an  alkali  ;  and  green 
soap  of  hemp,  linseed,  or  rape  oil,  with  an  alkali. 
The  white  Spanish  soup,  being  made  of  the  liner 
kinds  of  olive  oil,  is  the  best,  and  therefore  pre- 
ferred for  internal  u>e.  Soap  was  imperfect, y 
known  to  the  ancients.  It  is  mentioned  by  Pliny 
as  made  of  fat  and  ashes,  and  as  an  invention  of 
the  Gauls.  Aretaeus  and  others  inform  us,  that 
the  Greeks  obtained  their  knowledge  of  its  medi- 
cal use  from  the  Romans.  Its  urines,  according 
to  Bergius,  are  detergent,  resolvent,  and  aperient, 
and  its  use  recommended  in  jaundice,  gout,  cal- 
culous complaints,  and  obstruction  of  ihe  viscera. 
The  efficacy  of  soap,  in  the  first  of  these  diseases, 
was  experienced  by  Sylvius,  and  since  recom- 
mended very  generally  by  various  authors  who 
have  written  on  this  complaint ;  and  it  has  also 
been  thought  of  use  in  supplying  the  pface  of 
bile  in  the  priiaae  via?.  The  utility  01  this  medi- 
cine in  icterieal  c.-wes  was  inferred  chielly  from 
its  supposed  poww  of  dissolving  biliary  concre- 
tions ;  but  this  medicine  has  lost  much  ol  its 
reputation  in  jaundice,  since  it  is  now  known, 
that  gall-stones  have  been  found  in  Inauy  after 
death  who  had  been  daiiy  taking  soap  for  several 
months,  and  even  years.  Of  its  good  effects  in 
urinary  calculous  affections,  we  have  the  testi- 
monies of  several,  especially  when  dissolved  in 
lime-water,  by  which  its  efficacy  is  considerably 
increased  ;  for  it  thus  becomes  a  powerful  solvent 
of  mucus,  which  an  ingeuious  modern  author  sup- 
poses to  be  the  chief  agent  in  the  formation  of 
calculi :  it  is,  however,  only  in  the  inc  pient 
state  of  the  disease  that  these  remedies  promise 
effectual  benefit,  though  they  generally  abate  the 
more  violent  symptoms  where  they  cannot  n  move 
the  cause.  With  Boerhaave,  soap  was  a  general 
medicine  ;  for  as  he  attributed  most  complaints  to 
viscidity  of  the  fluid.-,  he,  and  most  of  the  Boer- 
haavian  school,  prescribed  it,  in  conjunction  with 
different  resinous  and  other  substances,  in  gout, 
rheumatism,  and  various  visceral  complaints. 
Soap  is  also  externally  employed  as  a  resolvent, 
and  gives  name  to  several  officinal  preparations. 

Sapo  terebinthinjE.     Starkey's  soap. 

R..  kali  preparati  calidi,  %j.  Olci  terebinth, 
-iif.  The  hot  kali  preparatum  is  to  have  the  oil 
of  turpentine  gradually  blended  with  it,  in  a  heated 
mortar.  Indolent  swellings  were  formerly  rubbed 
with  this  application,  and  perhaps  some  chronic 
affections  of  the  joints  mi^ht  still  be  benefitted 

SAPONA'RIA.     (From  sapo,  soap :  so  called 
because  its  juice,  like  soap,  cleans  cloths.)    1. 
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The  nam»  oF  a  genus  of  plants  iu  the  Linn&aa 
system.     Class,  Decandria,  Order,  Digyma. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  soap-wort. 
See  Saponainu  officinalis. 

Saponaria  nucula.  See  Sapindus  sapo- 
naria. 

Saponaria  officinalis.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  soap-wort,  called  also  bruise-wort. 
Struthium  ;  Lanaria  ;  Lychnis  sylvestris  ; 
Ibixuma.  The  root  ol  this  plant,  Saponuna — 
calycibus  cylindricis,  foliis  ovalo-lanceolatis, 
of  Lionxus,  is  employed  medicinally  ;  it  has  no 
peculiar  smell  ;  its  taste  is  sweetish,  glutinous, 
and  somewhat  bitter.  On  being  chewed  for 
some  time,  it  is  said  to  discover  a  degree  of  acri- 
mony, which  continues  to  affect  the  mouth  a  con- 
siderable time.  According  to  Neuman,  two 
ounces  of  the  root  yielded  eleven  drachms  ol 
watery  extract  ;  but  Cartheuser,  from  a  like 
quantity,  only  obtained  six  diaehms  and  twenty- 
lour  grains.  This  extract  manifested  a  sweetish 
taste,  followed  by  an  acrid  quality.  The  spiri- 
tuous extract  is  less  in  quality,  but  of  a  more 
penetrating  acrid  taste  •  Decoctions  of  the  root, 
on  being  sufficiently  agitated,  produce  a  sapona- 
ceous froth  ;  a  similar  soapy  quality  is  observable 
also  in  the  extract,  and  still  more  manifestly  in 
the  leaves,  in  so  much  that  they  have  been  used 
by  the  mendicant  monks  as  a  substitute  for  soap 
in  washing  of  their  clothes  ;  and  Bergius,  who 
made  several  experiments-  with  the  saponaria, 
declares  that  it  had  ail  the  effects  of  soap  itself. 

From  these  peculiar  qualities  of  the  saponaria, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  of  its  possessing  a  consi- 
derable share  of  medical  efficacy,  which  Dr. 
VVoodville  says  he  could  wish  to  find  faithfully 
ascertained. 

The  diseases  for  which  the  saponaria  is  recom- 
mended, as  syphilis,  gout,  rheumatism,  and  jaun- 
dice, are  not,  perhaps,  the  complaints  in  which 
its  use  is  most  availing  ;  for  a  fancied  resemblance 
of  the  roots  of  saponaria  with  those  of  sarsapa- 
rilla.  seems  to  have  led  physicians  to  think  them 
similar  in  their  effects  ;  and  hence  they  have  both 
i;"'  n  administered  with  the  same  intentions,  par- 
ticularly in  fixed  pains,  and  venereal  affections. 
Bergius  says,  '•  in  arthritide,  cura  mercuridle,  &c. 
nullum  aptiorem  potum  novi."  However,  accord- 
ing to  several  writers,  the  most  inveterate  cases 
of  syphilis  were  cured  by  a  decoction  of  this 
plant,  without  the  use  of  mercury. 

Halter  informs  us  that  Hoerhaave  entertained 
an  high  opinion  of  its  efficacy  in  jaundices  and 
other  visceral  obstructions. 

SAPONULE.  Saponulus.  A  combination 
of  a  volatile  or  essential  oil  with  different  bases  ; 
as  naponule  of  ammonia,  fee. 

Sapota.  (The  West  Indian  name  of  several 
sorts  of  fruits  ol  the  plum  kind.)  See  Arras 
sapota. 

Sappan  lignum.  See  Hamatoxyloti  car.i- 
pechtanum. 

SAPPHIKE.  Telerie  of  Hauy.  Perfect  co- 
rundum of  Bournon.  The  oriental  ruby  and 
topaz  are  sapphires.  Sapphire  is  a  subspecies  of 
rhomboidal  corundum.  It  is  one  of  the  esteemed 
precious  stones,  a  sapphire  of  ten  carats'  weight 
being  worth  fifty  guineas.  It3  colours  are  blue, 
red,  and  also  gray,  white,  green,  and  yellow.  It 
is  found  in  blunt  edged  pieces,  in  roundish  pebbles, 
and  crystallised  after  the  diamond.  It  is  the 
hardest  substauce  iu  nature. 

Sapphirinaao.ua.  (So  called  from  its  sap- 
phire or  blue  colour.)  Aqua  cupri  ammoniati. 
Mad<  by  a  solution  of  sal  ammoniac  m lime-water t 
standing  in  a  copper  vessel. 


acent  consound.      See    Solidago    virga 
nurea. 

SARATOGA.  The  name  of  a  county  in 
America,  in  the  State  of  New- York,  celebrated 
for  its  springs  of  mineral  water,  which  are  nume- 
rous throughout  a  circuit  of  several  miles  near  the 
centre  of  that  county.  The  ground  throughout 
this  circuit  is,  generally  speaking,  Hat,  and  in  two 
or  three  places  is  covered  with  extensive  sheets  of 
limpid  water,  which  are  fed  by  streams  that  take 
their  origin  in  the  neighbouring  mountains  of 
granite  and  gneiss.  The  soil  in  which  the  springs 
rise  is  sandy,  and  rests  upon  a  beu  of  compact 
limestone,  or  argillaceous  slate,  or  u-ray  wai  kc  ; 
and  they  are  apparently  more  numerous  wh<  re 
these  specimens  of  the  transition  and  secondary 
formation  are  ascertained  to  meet.  Th<  re  is  more 
variety  iu  the  degree  of  mineral  impregnation  at 
two  po.nts,  about  seven  miles  distant  from  each 
other,  where  accommodation  has  been  more 
liberally  provided  for  visiters,  and  which  have 
taken  the  names  of  Saratoga  and  Ballston  Spa. 
The  former  of  these  seems  to  have  been  known 
to  the  Indians  before  the  formation  of  European 
settlements,  and  was  pointed  out  by  them  to  Sir 
William  Johnson,  in  1767.  It  was  called  in  their 
language  the  Spring  of  Life,  and  is  in  tempera- 
ture about  50°  of  Fahrenheit.  Most  of  the 
American  chemists  have  made  the  analysis  f  the 
Saratoga  w  'ter  an  obj«  ct  of  inquiry  and  put  lica- 
tion,  and  though  one  <r  two  of  them  differ  as  to 
the  existence  of  some  of  the  m  re  trifling  im- 
pregnations, they  agree  generally  that  it  contains, 
carbonic  acid  gas,  muriate  of  soda,  carbonate  of 
soda,  carbonate  of  lime,  caibonatc  of  iron,  and 
carbonate  of  magne-ia. 

In  two  or  three  of  the  springs,  there  is,  besides, 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  and  in  one  at  least 
traces  oJ  silica  and  alumina.  These  incidental 
varieties  give  rise  to  slight  differences  in  the  me- 
dicnal  effects  of  the  springs,  but,  as  a  general 
rule  for  guiding  strangers  in  i  heir  selection,  it  may 
be  stated,  that  the  more  abundant  the  muriate  of 
soda,  and  carbonates  of  soda,  lime,  and  magne- 
sia, the  more  aperient  and  diuretic  w  11  be  the 
water  ;  while  the  greater  the  quantity  01  carbonic 
acid  and  of  Iron,  in  proportion  to  the  former  in- 
gredients, the  more  powerful  will  be  its  tonic 
effects. 

The  oyeat  superiority  of  these  Amrrican  mineral 
waters  over  everv  thing  of  the  kind  to  be  found  in 
Europe,  consists, 

1st,  in  their  containing  a  greater  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid,  or  fixed  air,  by  which  they  are 
capable  of  retaining  in  so  ution  a  much  larger 
pro|>ortion  of  useful  saline  matter,  of  a  particular 
character,  than  any  European  mineral  water. 

2dly,  In  their  possessing  more  efficient  purga- 
tive properties  than  any  erf  the  springs  of  Europe, 
with  the  exception  of  Harrowgate,  and  perhaps 
Cheltenham,  which  are  both  not  only  destitute  of 
the  refreshing  taste  given  by  the  carbonic  acid, 
but  contain  (Harrowgate  in  particular)  matters 
which  render  them  to  the  palate  in  sonic  degree 
offensive. 

3dly,  In  containing  such  a  combination  01  ma- 
terials, in  the  most  eligible  form,  as  fit  them  to 
become  at  once  a  most  refreshing  beverage  to  all, 
and  to  those  suffering  from  the  diseases  about  to 
be  mentioned  in  particular,  a  more  perfect  Oi/ion 
of  what  is  agreeable  with  that  which  is  necess.iry 
and  useful  in  the  way  of  medicine,  than  any  that 
baa  hitherto  been  provided,  either  by  nature  or  art. 

The   diseases    in  which  the    Saratoga    waters 
have  been  found  to  be  productive  <>l  the  best  ci- 
te, ts,  are  dyspepsia,  cutaneous  diseases,  scroplm- 
iffertions,  dropsy,  chlorosis  and  other  affec- 
KM 
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uoiis  peculiar  to  the  female  sex,  nephritic  anee 
tions  and  gravel. 

SARCI'TES.  (From  aapl,  flesh.)  See  Ana- 
sarca. 

SA'RCIUM.  (Diminutive  o'  aaVi,  flesh.)  A 
caruncle,  or  small  flesny  excrescence. 

SARCOCE'LE.  (From  capt,  flesh,  and  Kt,\v, 
a  tumour. )  Hernia  camosa.  This  is  a  disease 
of  the  body  of  the  testicle,  and  as  the  term  im- 
plies, consists,  in  general,  in  such  an  alteration 
made  in  the  structure  of  it,  .s  produces  a  resem- 
blance to  a  bard  fleshy  substance,  instead  of  that 
fine,  soft,  vascular  texture,  of  which  it  is,  in  a 
natural  and  healtny  state,  composed. 

The  ancient  writers  have  made  a  great  number 
of  distinctions  of  the  different  kinds  of  this  dis- 
ease, according  to  its  dilfer*  1 1  appearances,  and 
according  to  the  ildnees,  or  malignity  of  the 
symptoms  with  which  it  may  cnance  to  be  attend- 
ed. Thus,  the  sarcocele,  the  hydro-sarcocele, 
the  scirrhus,  the  cancer,  the  euro  adnata  ad 
.  and  the  caro  adnata  ad  casa,  which  are 
really  little  more  than  descriptions  of  different 
states  and  circumstances  of  the  9ame  disease,  are 
reckoned  as  so  many  different  complaints,  requir- 
ing a  variety  of  treatment,  and  deriving  their 
origin  from  a  variety  of  different  humours. 

Every  species  of  sarcocele  consists  primarily^ 
in  an  enlargement,  induration,  and  obstruction  ol 
the  vascular  part  of  the  testicle  ;  but  this  altera- 
tion is,  in  different  people,  attended  with  such  a 
variety  of  circumstances,  as  to  produce  several 
different  appearances,  and  to  occasion  the  many 
distinctions  which  have  been  made, 

If  the  body  of  the  testicle,  though  enlarged 
and  indurated  to  some  degree,  be  perfectly  equal 
in  its  surface,  void  of  pain,  has  no  appearance  of 
fluid  in  its  tunica  vaginalis,  and  produces  very 
little  ui  easiness,  except  what  is  occasioned  by  its 
mere  weight,  it  is  usually  called  a  simple  sarco- 
cele, or  an  indolent  scirrhus  ;  if,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  te-tis  is  eulaiged  and  hardened,  there  be 
a  palpab  e  accumulation  of  fluid  in  the  vaginal 
coat,  the  disease  has  by  many  been  named  a  hy- 
dro-sarcocele ;  if  the  low»rpart  of  the  spermatic 
vessels,  and  the  epididymis  wi  re  enlarged,  hard, 
and  knotty,  they  supposed  it  to  be  a  fungous,  or 
morbid  accretion,  and  called  it  the  caro  adnata 
ad  vasa ;  if  the  testicle  itself  was  unequal  in  its 
surface,  but  at  the  same  time  n  t  painful,  they 
distinguish  it  by  the  title  of  caro  adnata  ad  tes- 
tem;  ii  it  was  tolerably  equal,  not  >  cry  paiuful, 
nor  freqnenily  so,  bu  at  the  same  time  hard  and 
large,  they  gave  it  the  appellation  of  an  occult 
or  benign  cancer ;  if  it  was  ulcerated,  subject  tc 
frequent  acute  pain,  to  haemorrhage,  &c.  it  was 
known  by  that  of  a  malignant  or  confirmed  can- 
cer. Th-  se  different  appearances,  though  distin- 
guished by  different  title;,  are  really  no  more  than 
so  many  stages  (as  it  were)  of  the  same  kind  of 
disease,  and  depend  a  great  deal  on  several  acci- 
dental circumstances,  such  as  age,  habit,  manner 
of  living,  &c.  It  if  true,  that  many  people  pass 
severalyears  with  this  disease,  under  its  most  fa- 
vourable appearances,  and  without  encountering 
any  of  its  worst ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
are  many,  who,  in  a  very  short  space  of  time, 
run  through  all  its  stages.  They  who  are  most 
conversant  with  it,  know  how  very  convertible  its 
mildest  symptoms  are  into  its  most  dreadful  ones, 
and  how  very  short  a  space  of  time  often  inter- 
venes betwe  mi  the  one  and  the  other. 

There  is  hardly  any  i.iseasc  affecting  the  human 
body,  which   is  subject  to  more  variety  than  this 
is,  both  with  regard  to  its  first  manner  of  appear- 
ance, and  the  changes  which  it  may  undergo. 
Sometimes  the  first  appearance'is  a  mere  simple 


enlargement  and  induration  of  the  body  ot  the 
lesticle  ;  void  of  pain,  without  inequality  of  sur- 
face, and  producing  no  uneasiness,  or  inconve- 
nience, except  what  is  occasioned  by  its  mere 
weight.  And  some  people  are  so  fortunate  as  to 
have  it  remain  in  thi6  state  for  a  very  considerable 
length  of  time  without  visible  or  material  altera- 
tion. .  On  the  other  hand,  it  sometimes  happens 
that  very  soon  after  its  appearance  in  this  mild 
manner,  it  suddenly  becomes  nnequal  and  knotty, 
and  is  attended  with  very  acute  pains  darting  up 
to  the  loins  and  back,  but  still  remaining  entire, 
that  is,  not  bursting  through  the  integuments. 
Sometimes  the  fury  of  the  disease  brooks  no  re- 
straint, but  making  its  way  through  all  the  mem- 
branes which  envelope  the  testicle,  it  either  pro- 
duces a  large,  toul,  stinking,  phagedenic  ulcer, 
with  hard  edges,  or  it  thrusts  forth  a  painful  gleet- 
ing  fungus,  subject  to  frequent  haemorrhage. 

Sometimes  an  accumulation  of  water  is  made 
in  the  tunica  vaginalis,  producing  that  mixed  ap- 
pearance, called  the  hydrosarcocele. 

Sometimes  there  is  no  fluid  at  all  in  the  cavity 
of  the  tunica  vaginalis  ;  but  the  body  of  the  tes- 
ticle itself  is  formed  into  cells,  containing  either 
a  turbid  kind  of  water,  a  bloody  sanies,  or  a 
purulent  foetid  matter.  Sometimes  the  disorder 
seems  to  be  merely  local,  that  is,  confined  to  the 
testicle,  not  proceeding  from  a  tainted  habit,  nor 
accompanied  with  diseased  viscera,  the  patient 
having  all  the  general  appearances  and  circum- 
stances of  health,  and  deriving  his  local  mischief 
from  an  external  injury.  At  other  times,  a  paihd, 
leaden  countenance,  indigestion,  frequent  nausea, 
colicky  pains,  sudden  purgings,  &c.  sufficiently 
indicate  a  vitiated  habit,  and  diseased  viscera, 
which  diseased  viscera  may  also  sometimes  be  dis- 
covered and  felt. 

The  progress  also  which  it  makes  from  the 
lestis  upward,  toward  the  process,  is  very  uncer- 
tain ;  the  disease  occupying  the  testicle  only, 
without  affecting  the  spermatic  process,  in  s>  'me 
subjects,  for  a  great  length  of  time  ;  while,  in 
others,  it  totally  spoils  the  testicle  very  soon,  and 
almost  as  soon  seizes  on  the  spermatic  chord. 

SARCOCOLLA.  (From  <rap|,  flesh,  and  xoAXa, 
glue  ;  because  of  its  supposed  power  of  gluing  to- 
gether wounds. )  A  spontaneous  exudation  from 
a  tree  of  the  fir  kind,  which  grows  in  Persia,  sup- 
posed to  be  similar  to  olibanum  or  frankincense. 
SARCOEPIPLOCE'LE.  Enlarged  testicle, 
with  rupture,  containing  omentum. 

SARCOL1TE.     A  variety  of  analcime. 
SARCO'LOGY.       (Sarcologia ;    from  cap%, 
flesh,  and  \oyos,  a  discourse.)     The  doctrine  of 
the  muscles  and  soft  parts. 

SARCO'MA.  (Sarcoma,  atis.  n.  ;  from  rap  J, 
flesh. )  Sarcosis ;  Porrus ;  Sarcophyia ;  Nte- 
vus.  A  fleshy  excrescence.  A  genus  of  disease  in 
the  Class  Locales,  and  Order  Tumores,  of  Cullen. 
SARCO'MPHALUS.  (From  oap£,  flesh,  and 
ni«]>a\os,  the  navel. )  A  fleshy  excrescence  about 
the  navel. 

Sarcophvia.  (From  capl,  flesh,  and  fvo>,  to 
grow.)     A  fleshy  excrescence. 

Sarcopyodes.  (From  aap%,  flesh,  and  crvov, 
pus.)  Applied  to  the  purulent,  fleshy  discharge, 
which  is  thrown  up  in  some  stages  of  consump- 
tion. 

SARCO'SIS.  (From  capt,  flesh.)  1.  A  fleshy 
tumour. 

2.  The  generation  of  flesh. 
Sarcotica.     (From  aapt,  flesh.)     Medicines 
which  promote  the  generation  of  flesh  in  wounds. 
SARDE.     Sardoin.    A.variety  of  cornelian  of 
a  deep  blood  red  colour. 
Sardiasis,    (From  Mafeim,  the  «ardonia,  or 
860 
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herb,  which,  being  eaten,  causes  convulsive  laugh  • 
ter. )     See  Sardonic  laugh. 

Sardonia..  '(From  Sardonia,  its  native  soil.) 
A  kind  of  smallage. 

SARDO'NIC  LAUGH.  (Risus  sardonicus : 
so  called  from  the  herb  sardonia,  which  being 
eaten  is  said  to  cause  a  deadly  convulsive  laugh- 
ter. )  A  kind  of  convulsive  laugh,  or  spasmodic 
grin.     See  Spasmus  cynicus. 

Sardonicus  risus.     See  Sardonic  laugh. 

SARDONYX.  A  variety  of  cornelian  com- 
posed of  layers  of  white  and  red. 

SARMENTACE.dE.  The  name  of  a  natural 
order  of  Linnaeus's  Fragmenta  :  embracing  the 
plants  with  twining  or  trailing  stems. 

SARMENTOSUS.  (From  sarmentum,  atwig, 
or  trailing  stalk. )  Trailing.  Applied  to  a  creep- 
ing stem,  barren  of  flowers,  thrown  out  from  the 
root  for  the  purpose  of  increase. 

SARMENTUM.  (Sarmen  ;  from  sarpio,to 
prune,  lop,  or  cut  off.)     A  twig,  a  runner. 

SA  IISAPARI'LLA .  (This  word  is  of  Spanish 
origin,  signifying  a  red  tree.)  See  Smilax  sar- 
saparilla. 

Sarsaparilla  gerManica.  See  Carex  are- 
naria. 

SARTO'RIUS.  (From  sartor,  a  tailor  ;  be- 
cause tailors  cross  their  legs  with  it.)  Sartorius 
seu  longissimus  femoris,  of  Cowper  ;  and  Ilio 
cresti  tibial,  of  Dumas.  This  flat  and  slender 
muscle,  which  is  the  longest  of  the  human  body, 
and  from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches  in 
breadth,  is  situated  immediately  under  the  integu- 
ments, and  extends  obliquely  from  the  upper  and 
anterior  part  of  the  thigh,  to  the  upper,  anterior, 
and  inner  part  of  the  tibia,  being  enclosed  by  a 
thin  membranous  sheath,  which  is  derived  from 
the  adjacent  fascia  lata.  It  arises,  by  a  tendon 
of  about  half  an  inch  in  breadth,  from  the  outer 
surface  and  inferior  i  dge  of  the  anterior  superior 
spinous  process  of  the  ilium,  but  soon  becomes 
fleshy,  and  runs  down  a  little  way  obliquely  in- 
wards, and  then  for  some  space  upon  the  rectus, 
nearly  in  a  straight  direction  ;  after  which  it  passes 
obliquely  over  the  vastus  internus,  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  adductor  longus,  and  then  running 
down  between  the  tendons  of  the  adductor  mag- 
nus,  and  the  gracilis,  is  inserted,  by  a  thin  tendon, 
into  the  inner  part  of  the  tibia,  near  the  inferior 
part  of  its  tuberosity,  and  for  the  space  of  an  inch 
or  two  below  it.  This  tendon  sends  off  a  thin 
aponeurosis,  which  is  spread  over  the  upper  and 
posterior  part  of  the  leg.  This  muscle  serves  to 
bend  the  leg  obliquely  inwards,  or  to  roll  the  thigh 
outwards,  and  at  the  same  time  to  bring  one  leg 
across  the  oiher,  on  which  account  Spigelius  first 
gave  it  the  name  of  sartorius,  or  the  tailor's 
muscle. 

SA'SSAFRAS.  (Quasi  saxifraga ;  from  sax- 
urn,  a  stone,  and  frango,  to  break  :  so  called  be- 
cause a  decoction  of  its  wood  was  supposed  good 
for  the  stone  ;  or,  which  is  most  probable,  from 
the  river  Sassefras,  in  America,  on  the  banks  of 
which  it  grows  in  abundance.)  See  Laurus  sas- 
safras. 

SASSOLINE.     Native  boracic  acid,  found  on 
the  edges  of  hot  springs  near  Sasso,  in  Florence. 
It  consists  of  boracic  acid  86,  ferraginous  sulphate 
of  manganese  11,  sulphate  of  lime  3. 
Satan  us  devorans.    Antimony. 
SATELLITE.    The  veins  which  accompany 
the  brachial  artery,  as  far  as  the  bend  of  the  cu- 
bit, are  so  called. 
Sathe.    The  penis. 

SATIN  SPAR.    A  species  of  fibrous  limestone. 
Saturantia.    Medicines  which  neutralize  the 
acid  in  the  stomach, 


SATURATION.  Saturatio.  A  term  em- 
ployed in  pharmacy  and  chemistry  to  express  the 
*tate  of  a  body  which  has  a  power  of  dissolving 
another,  to  a  certain  extent  only,  in  which  it  has 
effected  that  degree  of  solution.  Some  substances 
unite  in  all  proportions.  Such,  for  example,  are 
acids  in  general,  and  some  other  salts  with  water; 
and  many  of  the  metals  with  each  other.  But 
there  are  likewise  many  substances  which  cannot 
be  dissolved  in  a  fluid,  at  a  settled  temperature,  in 
any  quantity  beyond  a  certain  proportion.  Thus 
water  will  dissolve  only  about  one-third  of  its 
weight  of  common  salt,  and,  if  more  be  added,  it 
will  remain  solid.  A  fluid,  which  holds  in  solu- 
tion as  much  of  any  substance  as  it  can  dissolve,  is 
said  to  be  saturated  with  it.  But  saturation  with 
one  substance  does  not  deprive  the  fluid  of  its 
power  of  acting  on  and  dissolving  some  other  bo- 
dies, and  in  many  cases  it  increases  this  power. 
For  example,  water  saturated  with  salt  will  dis- 
solve sugar  ;  and  water  saturated  with  carbonic 
acid  will  dissolve  iron,  though  without  this  addi- 
tion its  action  on  this  metal  is  scarcely  percep- 
tible. 

The  word  saturation  is  likewise  used  in  another 
sense  by  chemists  :  The  union  of  two  principles 
produces  a  body,  the  properties  of  which  differ 
from  those  of  its  component  parts,  but  resemble 
those  of  the  predominating  principle.     When  the 

Srinciples  are  in  such  proportion  that  neither  pre- 
ominates,  they  are  said  to  be  saturated  with  each 
other  ;  but  if  otherwise,  the  most  predominant 
principle  is  said  to  be  subsaturated  or  undersa- 
turated,  and  the  other,  supersaturated  or  oversa- 
t urate d. 

SATUREI'A.  (From  satyri,  the  lustful  sa- 
tyrs ;  because  it  makes  those  who  eat  it  lascivious. 
Blanch. )  1 .  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linnxan  system.  Class,  Didynamia  ;  Order, 
Gymnospermia. 

2.  The  pharmacopaeial  name  of  the  summer 
savory. 

Satureia  capitata.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  ciliated  savory.  Thymus  creticus.  [t 
possesses  similar  virtues  to  our  thyme,  but  in  a 
stronger  degree. 

Satureia  hortensis.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  summer  savory.  Saiureia  stdiva  ;  Culi- 
na  saliva  Plinii;  Thymbra.  This  low  shrub  is 
cultivated  in  our  gardens  for  culinary  purposes. 
It  has  a  warm,  aromatic,  penetrating  tast> ,  and 
smells  like  thyme,  but  milder.  It  is  an  ingredient 
in  most  of  the  warm  stews  and  made  dishes. 

Satureia  sativa.     See  Satureia  hortensis. 

SATU'RNUS.  (From  the  planet,  or  heathen 
god,  of  that  name.)     The  chemical  name  of  lead. 

SATYRIASIS.  (From  aarvpos,  a  satyr  ;  be- 
cause they  are  said  to  be  greatly  addicted  to  ve- 
nery. )  Satyriasmus ;  Priapismus ;  Salacitas ; 
Brachuna;  Arascon.  Excessive  and  violent  de- 
sire for  coition  in  men.  A  genus  of  disease  iu  the 
Class  Locales,  and  order  Dysorexia,  of  Cullen. 

SATY'RION.  (From  can  pas,  an  animal  given 
to  venery :  so  called  because  it  was  supposed  to 
excite  veneiy  if  only  held  in  the  hand.)  See  Or- 
chis mascula. 

SATY'RIUM.     See  Orchis  mascula. 

Sauce  alone.     See  Erysimum  altiaria. 

.SAUNDERS.     See  Santalum  album. 

Saunders,  red.     See  Pterocarpus. 

Sacr  kraut.  Cabbage  preserved  in  brine. 
An  article  of  food  common  in  Germany,  like  our 
pickled  cabbage. 

SAUSSURITE.     A  hard  mineral,  placed  by 
Jameson  near  Andalusite,  of  white   and  pray  or 
rraen  colour,  found  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Rosa. 
I  VAGES,    Fpantis    Bossier    dr,   wn« 
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born  at  Alais,  in  Lower  Languedoc,  in  1706 
graduated  at  Montpclier  when  only  20,  but  still 
continued  his  studies,  and  four  years  after  went 
for  farther  improvement  to  Paris.  On  his  return 
to  Montpelier  he  obtained  a  professorship  in  17S4  ; 
but  his  reputation  for  ingenuity  of  speculation  is 
said  to  have  obstructed  his  success  in  practice. 
In  1752  he  was  made  professor  of  botany,  having 
for  twelve  years  before  officiated  as  demonstrator 
of  the  plants  in  the  botanic  garden.  His  death 
occurred  in  1767.  He  was  a  member  of  several  of 
the  learned  societies  of  Europe,  and  obtained  the 
prizes  given  by  many  public  bodies  for  the  best 
essays  on  given  subjects.  Among  his  earlier  pub- 
lications was  one,  entitled  "  Nouvellcs  Classes 
des  lUaladies,"  the  outline  of  the  system  of  noso- 
logy, which  has  rendered  his  name  illustrious,  but 
which  did  not  appear  in  its  complete  form,  till 
alter  an  additional  labour  of  thirty  years  had 
been  bestowed  upon  it.  This  work,  consisting  of 
five  octavo  volumes,  contains  an  immense  body 
of  information,  indeed  almost  every  thing  then 
known  concerning  the  species  of  disease  ;  but  the. 
whole  is  very  loosely  arranged.  He  had  collect- 
ed many  new  observations  and  descriptions,  with 
a  view  to  incorporate  them  in  a  second  edition  ; 
which,  however,  he  did  not  live  to  accomplish. 
These  materials  were  used  by  Dr.  Cramer  after 
his  death.  Besides  this  valuable  work,  Sauvages 
was  author  of  numerous  others  on  different  sub- 
jects relating  to  medicine. 

SAVIN.     See  Jnniperus  sabina. 

Savin  ointment.     See  Ceratum  sabina. 

Savjna.     See  Juniperus  sabina. 

SAVOURY.     See  Satureia. 

SAXI'FRAGA.  (From  saxum,  a  stone,  and 
frango,  to  break :  so  called  because  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be  good  against  the  stone  in  the  bladder. 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnxan 
system.     Class,  Decandria;  Order,  Digynia. 

Saxifraga  alba.  See  Saxifraga  grunulata. 

Saxifraga  anglica.     Sec  Peucedanum. 

Saxifraga  crassifolia.  The  root  of  this 
species  of  saxifrage  is  extolled  by  professor  Pallas 
as  an  antiseptic. 

Saxifraga  granulata.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  white  saxifrage.  Saxifraga  alba. 
Called  by  Oribasius  Besto.  Sanicula  sedum. 
Linnxus  describes  the  taste  of  this  plant  to  be 
acrid  and  pungent,  which  we  have  not  been  able 
to  discover  ;  neither  the  tubercles  of  the  root  nor 
the  leaves  manifest  to  the  organs  of  taste  any 
quality  likely  to  be  of  medicinal  use,  and  there- 
fore though  this  species  of  saxifrage  has  been  long 
employed  as  a  popular  remedy  in  nephritic  and 
gravelly  disorders,  yet  we  do  not  find  either  from 
its  sensible  qualities,  or  from  any  published  in- 
stances of  its  efficacy,  that  it  deserves  a  place  iu 
the  Materia  Medica.  The  superstitious  doctrine 
of  signatures  suggested  the  use  of  the  root,  which 
is  a  good  example  of  what  Linnxus  has  termed 
radix  granulata.  The  bulbs,  or  tubercles  of  such, 
roots  answer  an  important  purpose  in  vegetation, 
by  supplying  the  plants  with  nourishment  and 
moisture,  and  thereby  enabling  them  to  resist  the 
effects  of  that  drought  to  which  the  dry  soils  they 
inhabit  peculiarly  expose  them. 

Saxifraga  rubra.    See  Spireeafilipendula. 

Saxifraga  vulgaris.  See  Peucedanum  si- 
luus. 

SAXIFRAGE.     See  Saxifraga. 

Saxifrage,  burnet.  See  Pimpinella  saxi- 
fraga. 

Saxifrage,  English.  See  Peucedanum  si- 
laus. 

Saxifrage,  meadow.  See  Peucedanum  silaus, 

Saxifrage,  white,    fee  Saxifraga  granulata. 
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xbn  blue.     See  Blue,  saxbn. 

SCAB.  A  bard  substance  covering  superficial 
Ulcerations,  and  formed  by  a  concretion  of  the 
fluid  discharged  from  them. 

SCABER.  Rough  to  the  touch  from  any  little 
rigid  inequalities :  applied  to  several  parts  of 
plants. 

SCA'BIES.  (Scabies,  ei.  f. ;  from  scabo,  to 
scratch. )     See  Psora. 

SCABIO'SA.  (From  Scaber,  rough:  so 
called  from  its  rough  hairy  surface.)  1.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  (he  Linnaean  system. 
Class,  Tetrandria;  Order,  Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmaco|)(eial  name  ot  the  common 
scabious.     See  Scabiosa  arvensis. 

Scabiosa  arvensis.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  common  field  scabious.  This  ht  rb,  Sca- 
biosa — corbllis  quadrifidis  radiantibus  ;  foliis 
pinnatifidis,  incisis  ;  caule  hispido,  of  Linnaeus, 
and  its  flowers  are  sometimes  used  medicinally. 
The  whole  plant  possesses  a  bitter  and  subad- 
stringent  taste,  and  was  formerly  much  employed 
in  the  cure  of  some  leprous  affections  and  disLvu.cs 
of  the  lungs. 

Scabiosa  succisa.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  devil's  bit  scabious. 

SC  A  BRIDES.  (From  scaler,  rough.)  The 
name  of  an  order  of  plants  in  Linnseus's  Frag- 
ments of  a  Natural  Method,  consi  ing  of  plants 
with  rough  leaves,  incomplete  and  inelegant 
flowers. 

SC  A'LA.    A  ladder  or  stair  case. 

Scala  ttmpani.  The  superior  spiral  cavity 
of  the  cochlea. 

Scala  vestibuli.  The  inferior  spiral  cavity 
of  the  cochlea. 

SCALD.    See  Ambustio. 

Scald  head.     See  Tinea  capitis. 

SCALE.  Squama.  A  lamina  of  morbid  cu- 
ticle, hard,  thickened,  whitish,  and  opaque,  ol  a 
very  small  size,  and  irregular,  often  increasing 
into  layers,  denominated  crusts.  Both  scales  and 
crusts  repeatedly  fall  off,  and  arc  reproduced  in  a 
short  time. 

SCALE'NUS.  (Scalenus,  sc.  Musculus ; 
from  eicaXtivos,  irregular  or  unequal.)  A  muscle 
aboht  which  anatomical  writers  have  differed 
greatly  in  their  descriptions.  It  is  situated  at  the 
side  of  the  neck,  between  the  transverse  processes 
of  the  cervical  vertebra;  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
thorax.  The  ancients,  who  gave  it  its  name  from 
its  resemblance  to  an  irregular  triangle,  consider- 
ed it  as  one  muscle.  Vesalius  and  Winslow  (Jivide 
it  into  two,  Fallopius  and  Cowper  into  three, 
Douglas  into  four,  and  Albinus  into  five  portions, 
which  they  describe  as  distinct  muscles.  Without 
deviating  in  the  least  from  anatomical  accuracy, 
it  may  be  considered  as  one  muscle  divided  into 
three  portions.  The  anterior  portion  ar^es  com- 
monly from  the  transverse  processes  of  the  six  in- 
ferior vertebrae  of  the  neck,  by  as  many  short 
tendons,  and  descending  obliquely  outwards,  is 
inserted  tendinous  and  fleshy,  into  the  upper  side 
of  the  first  rib,  near  its  cartilage.  The  axillary 
artery  passes  through  this  portion,  and  sometimes 
divides  it  into  two  slips,  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
above  its  insertion.  The  middle  portion  arises  by 
distinct  tendons,  from  the  transverse  processes  of 
the  four  last  vertebras  of  the  neck,  and  descending 
obliquely  outwards  and  a  little  backwards,  is  in- 
serted tendinous  into  the  outer  and  upper  part  of  the 
first  rib,  from  its  root  to  within  the  distance  of  an 
inch  from  its  cartilage.  The  space  between  this  and 
the  anterior  portion,  affords  a  passage  to  the 
nerves  going  to  the  upper  extremities.  It  is  iu 
part  covered  by  the  third  or  posterior  portion, 
which  is  the  thinnest  and  longest  of  the  three. 
852 
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This  arises  from  the  transverse  processes  of  tut 
second,  third,  fourth,  and  filth  vertebras  of  the 
neck,  by  distinct  tendinis,  and  i>  inserted  into  the 
upper  edge  of  the  second  rib,  at  the  distance  of 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  from  its  articulation,  by 
a  broad  flat  tendon.  The  use  of  the  scalenus  is  to 
move  the  neck  to  one  side,  when  it  acts  singly,  or 
to  bend  it  forwards,  when  both  muscles  act ;  and 
when  the  neck  is  fixed,  it  serves  to  elevate  the 
ribs,  and  dilate  the  chest. 

Scalenus  primus.     See  Scalenus. 

S(  ALENOS  secundus.     See  Scalenus. 

Scalenus  tertius.     See  Scalenus. 

SCALPE'LLUM.  A  scalpel  or  common  dis- 
secting knife. 

Scalpkvm.  A  denticular  raspatory,  used  in 
trepanning. 

Scaly.     See  Squamosus. 

SCAMMO'NIUM.  (A  corruption  of  the  Ara- 
bian word  chamozaii.)  See  Convolvulus  scam- 
monia. 

SCAMMONY.    See  Convolvulus  scammonia. 

SCANDENS.  Climbing,  either  with  spiral 
tendrils  for  its  support,  uv  by  adhesive  fibres.  Ap- 
plied to  stems,  fee.  a6  that  of  the  Vitis  vinifera, 
and  Bryonia  dioica. 

SC  A'NDIX .  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Liiinaian  system.  Class,  Pentandria ;  Or- 
der, Digynia. 

Scandix  cerefolium.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  officinal  chervil.  Cerefolium;  Charophyl- 
lum;  Chcerefolium.  Chervil.  This  plant,  Scan- 
dix — seminibus  nitidis,  ovalo-subulatis ;  umbel- 
lis,  scssilibus,  lateralibus,  of  Linnaeus,  is  a  salu- 
brious culinary  herb,  sufficiently  grateful  both  to 
the  palate  and  stomach,  slightly  aromatic,  gently 
aperient,  and  diuretic. 

Scandix  odorata.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  sweet  cicely,  myrrhis,  which  possesses  vir- 
tues similar  to  the  common  chervil.  See  Scan- 
dix cerefolium. 

SCA'PHA.  (A  skifT,  or  cock-boat;  from 
(r/canru,  to  make  hollow  :  because  formerly  it  was 
made  by  excavating  a  large  tree.)  1.  The  exca- 
vation or  cavity  of  the  auricula,  or  external  car, 
between  the  helix  and  antihelix. 

2.  The  name  of  a  double-headed  roller. 

SCAPHOID.     See  Scaphoides. 

SCAPHOI'DES.  (From  oKa<pn,  a  little  vessel, 
or  boat,  and  ulos,  resemblance.)  Boat-like.  See 
Naviculare  os. 

SCAPOL1TE.  Pyramidal  felspar.  Professor 
Jameson  divides  this  into  four  sub-species  : 

1.  Radiated,  of  a  gray  colour,  resinous,  and 
pearly  in  distinct  concretions,  and  crystallised, 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Arendal,  in  Nor- 
way, associated  with  magnetic  ironstone,  and 
/•  i 

felspar. 

2.  Foliated  scapolite,  crystallised,  and  of  a 
gray,  green,  and  black  colour,  found  in  granular 
granite,  or  whitestone,  in  the  Saxon  Erzegebirgc. 

3.  Compact  scapolite,  of  a  red  colour,  found 
with  the  former  species. 

4.  Elaolite. 

SCA'PULA.  (From  the  Hebrew  schipha.) 
Omoplata ;  Os  homoplata ;  Scoptula ;  Epino- 
tion.  The  shoulder-blade.  This  bone,  which 
approaches  nearly  to  a  triangular  figure,  is  fixed, 
not  unlike  a  buckler,  to  the  upper,  posterior,  and 
lateral  part  of  the  thorax,  extending  from  the  first 
to  about  the  seventh  rib.  The  anterior  and  in- 
ternal surface  is  irregularly  concave,  from  the  im- 
pression, not  of  the  ribs,  as  the  generality  of 
anatomists  have  supposed,  but  of  the  subscapulars 
muscle.  Its  posterior  and  external  surface  is  con- 
vex, and  divided  into  two  unequal  fossa?  by  a  con- 
siderable spine,  which,  rising  small  from  the  po^  • 
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\e  scapula,  becomes  gradually 
higher  and  broader,  as  it  approaches  tin-  anterh/r 
and  Superior  angle  of  the  bone,  till  at  length  it 
terminates  ina  broad  and  flat  process,  at  the  top 
of  the  shoulder,  called  t lie  processus  acromion. 
On  the  anterior  edge  of  ibis  processus  acromion, 
we  observe  an  obloi  e,  articulating    sur- 

face, covered  with  cartilage,  for  th<  articulation 
of  the  scapula  with  the  clavicle.  At  its  lower 
part,  the  acromion  is  hollowed,  to  allow  a  passage 
to  the  supra  and  inira  spinati  muscles.  The  ridge 
of  the  spine  affords  two  rough,  fl.it,  surfaces,  for 
the  insertion  of  the  trapezius  and  deltoid  muscles. 
Of  the  two  fossa  into  which  the  external  sur- 
face of  the  bom;  is  divided  by  the  spine,  the  supe- 
rior one,  which  is  the  smallest,  serves  to  lodge 
the  supra  spinatns  muscle  ;  and  the  inferior  fossa, 
which  is  much  larger  than  the  other,  gives  origin 
to  the  infraspinatus.  The  triangular  shape  of  the 
scapula  leads  us  tn  consider  its  angles  and  its  sides . 
The  upper  posterior  angle  is  n.-ilher  so  th  ex,  nor 
has  so  rough  a  surface,  as  the  inferior  one  ;  but 
the  most  remarkable  of  the  three  angles  of  this 
bone  is  the  auteriorone,  which  is  of  great  thick- 
ness, and  formed  into  a  glenoid  cavity  of  an  oval 
shape,  the  greatest  diameter  of  which  is  from  be- 
low upwards.  This  cavity,  in  the  recent  subject, 
is  furnished  with  cartilage,  and  receiv  s  the  bead 
of  the  os  humeri.  The  cart  ilaginous  crust,  which 
surrounds  its  brims,  makes  it  appear  deeper  in  the 
fresh  subject  than  in  the  skeleton.  A  little  be- 
yond this  glenoid  cavity,  the  bone  becomes  nar- 
rower, so  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  a  neck : 
and  above  this  rises  a  considerable  process,  which, 
from  being  thick  at  its  origin,  becomes  thinner, 
and,  in  some  degree,  flattened  at  its  extremity. 
This  process  projects  considerably,  and  is  curved 
downwards.  From  its  supposed  resemblance  to 
a  beak  of  a  bird,  it  is  called  the  coi-acoid  process. 
From  the  whole  external  side  of  this  process,  a 
strong  and  broad  ligament  is  stretched  to  the  pro- 
cessus acromion,  becoming  narrower  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  latter  process,  so  as  to  be  of  a  some- 
what triangular  shape.  This  ligament,  and  the 
two  processes  with  which  it  is  connected,  are  evi- 
dently intended  for  the  protection  of  the  joint, 
and  to  prevent  a  luxation  of  the  os  humeri  up- 
wards. Of  the  Ihree  sides  of  the  scapula,  the 
posterior  one,  whicn  is  the  longest,  is  called  the 
basis.  This  side  is  turned  towards  the  vertebra. 
Its  other  two  sides  are  called  COsta.  The  supe- 
rior costa,  which  is  the  upper  and  shortest  side, 
is  likewise  thinner  than  the  other  two,  having  a 
sharp  edge.  It  is  nearly  horizontal,  and  parallel 
with  the  second  rib  ;  and  is  interrupted  near  the 
basis  of  the  coracoid  process,  by  a  semicircular 
niche,  which  is  closed  by  a  ligament  that  extends 
from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other,  and  affords  a  pas- 
-age  to  vessels  and  nerves.  Besides  this  .assage, 
there  are  other  niches  in  the  scapula  for  the 
transmission  of  vessels  ;  viz.  one  between  the 
coracoid  process  and  the  head  of  the  bone,  and 
another  between  its  neck  and  the  processus  acro- 
mion. The  third  side  of  the  scapula,  or  the  in- 
ferior costa,  as  it  is  called,  is  of  considerable 
thickness,  and  extends  obliquely  from  the  neck  of 
the  bone  to  its  inferior  angle,  reaching  from  about 
the  third  to  the  eighth  rib.  The  scapula  has  but 
very  little  cellular  substance,  and  is  of  unequal 
thickness,  being  very  thin  at  its  middle  part, 
where  it  is  covered  by  a  great  number  of  muscle9, 
and  having  its  neck,  the  acromion,  and  coracoid 
process,  of  considerable  strength.  In  the  (oetus, 
the  basis  and  the  neck  of  the  scapula,  together 
with  its  glenoid  cavity,  acromion,  coracoid  pro- 
cess, and  the  ridge  of  the  spine,  are  so  many  epi- 
physes with  respect  to  the  rest  of  the  bone,  to 
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which  they  are  not  completely  united  till  a  COM' 
siderable  time  after  birth.  The  scapula  is  articu- 
lated to  the  clavicle  and  os  humeri,  to  which  last 
it  serves  as  a  fulcrum  ;  and,  by  altering  its  posi- 
tion, it  affords  a  givater  scope  to  the  hones  of  the 
arm  in  the--  different  motions.  It  likewise  af- 
fords attachment  to  a  great  number  of  muscles, 
and  posteriorly  serves  as  a  defence  to  the  thorax. 

SCAPULAR.  (Scapularis;  from  scapula, 
the  shoulder  bone.)  Belonging  to  the  scapula; 
•as  the  scapuiary  arteries  and  veins,  which  are 
branches  of  the  subclavian  and  axillary. 

SCAPULA'RIA.  (From  scapula,  the  shoul- 
der-bone.) A  scapuiary.  A  bandage  for  the 
shoulder-blade. 

SOAPUS.  [ScapUS,  i.  m.  ;  from  aca-xTa,  to 
lean  or  rest  upon  :  because  iv  rests  as  it  were  on 
the  root  or  base.)  A  stalk  which  springs  from 
the  root  and  bears  the  flowers  and  fruit,  but  not 
the  leaves.  The  primrose  and  cowslip  are  good 
examples  of  it. 

The  following  are  the  principal  varieties  : 

1.  Teres  ;  as  in  Plantago  major. 

2.  Angulosus  ;  as  in  Plantago  lanceolata. 

3.  Ventricosus ;  hollow  at  the  bottom  ;  as  in 
Allium  cepa. 

4.  Flexuosus ;  as  in  Orchis  flexuosa. 

5.  Ancepx  ;  as  \llmm  angulosum. 

6    Filiformis  ;  as  Bellis  belhd-ides. 

7.  Triquelrus  ;  as  Album  triquetrum. 

8.  Spiralis ;  as  Anthericum  spirule,  and  that 
wonderful  plant,  Valisneria  spiralis. 

9.  Pentagonus  ,  as  Ophris  paludosa. 

10.  Articulalus  ;  as  Statice  echioides. 

11.  Erectus  ;  in  Tulipa  gesneriana. 

12.  Ascendens  ;  in  Sisymbrium  vimineum. 

13.  Declinatus ;  as  Astragalus  incanus. 

14.  Decumbent ;  as  Potentilla  sabacaidis. 

15.  Dichotomies  ;  as  Statice  tartarica. 

16.  Kudus;  as  Convalaria  majalis. 

17.  Foliosus  ;  as  Ophris  insectifera. 

18.  Bracteatus,  and  most  of  the  Orchides. 

19.  Imbricatus;  as  Tussilago  farfara. 

20.  Setaceus;  as  Schaenus  bulbosus. 

21.  Vaginatus  ;  as  Arethusa  uuibosa. 

When  several  species  of  the  same  plant  have  a 
sCapus,  and  it  is  wanting  in  one  of  the  same  spe- 
cies, it  is  termed  ciscapus  ;  as  in  Astragalus  exca- 
pus. 

SCARBOROUGH.  1.  The  name  of  a  town 
in  Yorkshire,  noted  for  its  ferruginous  spring. 
There  are  two  species  of  chalybeate  water  found 
in  this  spot,  and  they  differ  considi  rably  in  their 
composition,  though  they  rise  nearly  contiguous 
to  each  other.  The  one  is  a  simple  carbonated 
chalybeate,  similar  to  the  Tuu'ondge  water  ;  the 
other,  which  is  better  known  and  more  frequent- 
ed, and  more  particularly  distinguished  us  Scar- 
borough water,  has.  in  conjunction  with  the  iron, 
a  considerable  a  Im  x'ure  of  a  purging  salt,  which 
adds  much  to  its  value.  The  diseases  in  wrhich  it 
is  ordered  are  similar  to  those  in  which  Chelten- 
ham water  is  prescribed,  only  it  is  necessary  to 
increase  the  purgative  effect  of  this  water  by  add- 
in?  similar  salts.  It  is,  therefore,  chiefly  as  an 
alterative  that  this  water  can  be  employed  in  its 
natural  state. 

Scarborough  has  an  advantage  belonging  to  its 
situation  which  Che  It  nham  dies  not  possess,  that 
of  affording  an  opportunity  for  sca-bathiug,  the 
use  of  which  will,  in  many  cases,  much  assist  in 
the  plan  of  cure  for  many  of  the  disorders  for 
which  the  mineral  water  is  resorted  to. 

2.  The  name  ol  a  physician.  Sir  Charles, 
born  about  the  year  1616.  Intending  to  follow  the 
medical  profession,  lie  went  to  study  at  Cam- 
bridie,   and  applied  himself  particularly  to  the 
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mathematics,  in  which  he  made  great  proficiency. 
During  the  civil  wars  he  was  obliged  to  remove 
to  Oxford,  where  he  entered  under  the  celebrated 
Harvey,  then  warden  of  Merton  College,  who, 
being  employed  in  writing  his  treatise  "De  Gene- 
ratione  Animalium,"  gladly  accepted  the  assist- 
ance of  Mr.  Scarborough.  Upon  taking  the  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  medicine,  he  settled  in  the  me- 
tropolis, where  he  practised  with  great  reputation. 
He  became  a  fellow  of  the  college  of  physicians, 
ia  which  he  was  much  respected  for  his  talents  : 
and  being  appointed  to  introduce  the  Marquis  of 
Dorchester,  who  was  admitted  into  that  body  in 
1658,  he  made  an  elegant  Latin  speech  on  that  oc- 
casion. In  the  mean  time  he  began  to  deliver 
anatomical  lectures  at  Surgeons'  Hall,  which 
were  highly  approved,  and  continued  for  sixteen 
or  seventeen  years.  In  1669  the  order  of  knight- 
hood was  conferred  upon  him  by  Charles  II.,  who 
also  appointed  him  his  chief  physician  ;  and  he 
enjoyed  the  same  office  under  the  two  succeeding 
monnrchs.  He  was  likewise  made  physician  to 
the  Tower  of  London,  which  appointment  he  re- 
tained till  his  death  about  the  year  1702.  The 
works  left  by  him  were  chiefly  mathematical. 

SCARF-SKIN.     See  Cuticle,  and  skin. 

SCARIFICATION.  (Scarifictio ,  from*cart- 
fico,  to  scarify.)  A  supeificial  incision  made 
with  a  lancet,  or  a  chirurgical  instrument  called 
a  scarificator,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  away 
blood,  or  letting  out  fluids,  &c. 

SCARIFICATOR.  An  instrument  used  by 
surgeons  and  cuppers  to  evacuate  blood.  It  is 
made  in  form  of  a  box,  in  which  are  fitted,  ten, 
twelve,  or  more  lancets,  all  perfectly  in  the  same 
plane  ;  which  being,  as  it  were,  cocked,  by  means 
of  a  spring,  are  all  discharged  at  the  same  time,  by 
pulling  a  kind  of  trigger,  and  driven  equally  with- 
in the  skin. 

SCARI'OLA.     See  Lactuca  scariola. 

Scariola  gallorum.    See  Lactuca  scariola. 

SC  ARLATI'N A .  ( From  scarlatto,  the  Italian 
for  a  deep  red. )  The  scarlet  fever.  A  genus  of 
disease  in  the  Class  Pyrexia,  and  Order  Exan- 
themata, of  Cullen  ;  characterised  by  contagious 
synocha  ;  the  fourth  day  the  face  swells  ;  a  scar- 
let eruption  appears  on  the  skin  in  patches  ;  which, 
after  three  or  four  days,  ends  in  the  desquamation 
of  the  cuticle,  and  is  often  succeeded  by  anasarca. 
It  has  two  species  : 

1 .  Scarlatina  simplex,  the  mild. 

2.  Scarlatina  cynanchica,  or  anginosa,  with 
ulcerated  sore  throat. 

Dr.  Willan  has  added  to  these  a  third,  called 
maligna,  agreeing  with  the  cynanche  maligna,  of 
Cullen. 

Some  have  asserted  that  scarlatina  never  attacks 
the  same  person  a  second  time  ;  more  extensive 
observation  has  confuted  this  opinion.  It  seizes 
persons  of  all  ages,  but  children  and  young  per- 
sons are  most  subject  to  it,  and  it  appears  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year  ;  but  it  is  more  frequently  met 
with  towards  ihe  end  of  autumn,  or  beginning  of 
winter,  than  at  any  other  periods,  at  which  time 
it  very  often  becomes  a  prevalent  epidemic.  It  is, 
beyond  all  doubt,  a  very  contagious  disease 

The  one  to  which  it  bears  the  greatest  resem- 
blance is  the  measles  ;  but  from  this  it  is  readily 
to  be  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  the  cough, 
watery  eye,  running  at  the  nose  and  sneezing, 
which  are  the  predominant  symptoms  in  the  early 
stage  of  the  meazles,  but  which  do  not  usually  at- 
tend on  the  scarlatina,  or  at  least  in  any  high  de- 

It  begins,  like  other  fevers,  with  languor,  lassi- 
tude, confusion  of  ideas,  chills  and  sbiverings,  al- 
ternated by  fits  of  heat.     The  thirst  is  consider- 
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able,  the  skin  dry,  and  the  patient  is  often  in 
moded  with  anxiety,  nausea,  and  vomiting.  About 
the  third  day,  the  scarlet  efflorescence  appears  on 
the  skin,  which  seldom  produces,  however,  any 
remission  of  the  fever.  On  the  departure  ot  the 
efflorescence,  which  usually  continues  out  only 
for  three  or  four  days,  a  gentle  sweat  eomes  on, 
the  fever  subsides,  the  cuticle  or  scarf-skin  then 
falls  off  in  small  scales,  and  the  patient  gradually 
regains  his  former  strength  and  health. 

On  the  disappearance  of  the  efflorescence  in 
scarlatina,  it  is,  however,  no  uncommon  occur- 
rence for  an  anasarcous  swelling  to  affect  the 
whole  body,  but  this  is  usually  of  a  very  short  con- 
tinuance. 

Scarlatina  anginosa,  in  several  instances,  ap- 
proaches very  near  to  the  malignant  form.  The 
paiient  is  seized  not  only  with  a  coldness  and 
shivering,  but  likewise  wiih  great  languor,  debili- 
ty, and  sickness,  succeeded  by  heat,  nausea,  vom- 
iting of  bilious  matter,  soreness  of  the  throat,  in- 
flammation, and  ulceration  in  the  tonsils,  &c,  a 
frequent  and  laborious  breathing,  and  a  quick  and 
small  depressed  pulse.  When  the  efflorescence 
appears,  which  is  usually  on  the  third  day,  it 
brings  no  relief;  on  the  contrary,  the  symptoms 
are  much  aggravated,  and  fresh  ones  arise. 

In  the  progress  of  the  disease,  one  universal 
redness,  unattended  however  by  any  pustular 
eruption,  pervades  the  face,  body,  and  limbs, 
which  parts  appear  somewhat  swollen.  The  eyes 
and  nostrils  partake  likewise  more  or  less  of  the 
redness,  and  in  proportion  as  the  former  have  an 
inflamed  appearance,  so  does  the  tendency  to  de- 
lirium prevail. 

On  the  first  attack,  the  fauces  are  often  much 
inflamed  ;  but  this  is  usually  soon  succeeded  by 
grayish  sloughs,  which  give  the  parts  a  speckled 
appearance,  and  render  the  breath  more  or  less 
fcetid.  The  patient  is  often  cut  off  in  a  few  duys  : 
and  even  if  he  recovers,  it  will  be  by  slow  de- 
grees ;  dropsical  swellings,  or  tumours  of  the 
parotid,  and  other  glands,  slowly  suppurating,  be- 
ing very  apt  to  follow.  In  the  malignant  form  of 
the  disease  the  symptoms  at  first  are  pretty  much 
the  same  ;  but  some  of  the  following  peculiarities 
are  afterwards  observable.  The  pulse  is  small, 
indistinct,  and  irregular  ;  the  tongue,  teeth,  and 
lips,  covered  with  a  brown  or  black  incrustation  ; 
a  dull  redness  of  the  eyes,  with  a  dark-red  flush- 
ing of  !he  cheeks,  deafness,  delirium,  or  coma ; 
the  breath  is  extremely  fetid  ;  the  respiration  rat- 
tling and  laborious,  partly  from  viscid  phlegm 
clogging  the  fauces  ;  the  deglutition  is  constricted 
and  painful ;  and  there  is  a  fulness  and  livid  colour 
of  the  neck,  with  retraction  of  the  head.  Ulcera- 
tions are  observed  on  the  tonsils  and  adjoining 
parts,  covered  with  dark  sloughs,  and  surrounded 
by  a  livid  base ;  and  the  tongue  is  often  so  tender 
as  to  be  excoriated  by  the  slightest  touch.  An 
acrid  discharge  flows  from  the  nostrils,  causing 
soreness,  or  chaps,  nay  even  blisters,  about  the 
nose  and  lips  ;  the  fluid  discharged  being  at  first 
thin,  but  afterwards  thick  and  yellowish.  The 
rash  is  usually  faint,  except  in  a  few  irregular 
patches ;  and  it  presently  changes  to  a  dark,  or 
livid  red  colour  :  it  appears  late,  is  very  uncertain 
in  its  duration,  and  often  intermixed  with  pete- 
chia .  it  sometimes  disappears  suddenly  a  few 
hours  after  it  is  formed,  and  comes  out  again  at 
the  expiration  of  two  or  three  days.  In  an  ad- 
vanced stage  of  the  disease,  where  petechia;,  and 
other  symptoms  characteristic  of  putrescency, 
are  present,  haemorrhages  frequently  break  forth 
from  the  nose,  mouth,  and  other  parts. 

When  scarlatina  is  to  terminate  in  health,  the 
fiery  redness  abates  gradually,  and  is  succeeded 
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.rowu  colour,  the  skin  becomes  lough,  and 
peels  off  in  small  scales,  the  tumefaction  subsides, 
and  health  is  gradually  restored.  On  the  contra- 
17,  when  it  is  to  terminate  fatally,  the  febrile 
symptoms  run  very  high  from  the  first  of  its  attack, 
the  skin  is  intensely  hot  and  dry,  the  pulse  is  very 
frequent  but  small,  great  thirst  prevails,  the 
breath  is  very  fetid,  the  efflorescence  makes  its 
appearance  on  the  second  day,  or  sooner,  and 
about  the  third  or  fourth  is  probably  interspersed 
with  large  livid  spots  ;  and  a  high  degree  of  deli- 
rium ensuing,  or  hxmorrhages  breaking  out,  the 
patient  is  cut  off  about  the  sixth  or  eighth  day. 
In  some  cases  a  severe  purging  arises,  which  never 
fails  to  prove  fatal.  Some  again,  where  the 
symptoms  do  not  run  so  high,  instead  of  recover- 
ing, as  is  usual,  about  the  time  the  skin  begins  to 
regain  its  natural  colour,  become  dropsical,  fall 
into  a  kind  of  lingering  way,  and  are  carried  off 
in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks. 

Scarlatina,  in  its  inflammatory  form,  is  not  usu- 
ally attended  with  danger,  although  a  considera- 
ble degree  of  delirium  sometimes  prevails  for  a 
day  or  two  ;  but  when  it  partakes  much  of  the 
malignant  character,  or  degenerates  into  typhus 
putrida,  which  it  is  apt  to  do,  it  often  proves  fa- 
tal. On  dissection  of  those  who  die  01  this  dis- 
ease, the  fauces  are  inflamed,  suppurated,  and 
gangrenous  ;  and  the  trachea  and  larynx  are  like- 
wise in  a  state  of  inflammation,  and  lined  with  a 
viscid  foetid  matter.  In  many  instances,  the  in- 
flammatory affection  extends  to  tlie  lungs  them- 
selves. Large  swellings  of  the  lymphatic  glands 
about  the  neck,  occasioned  by  an  absorption  of 
the  acrid  matter  poured  out  in  the  fauces,  are  now 
and  then  to  be  found.  The  same  morbid  appear- 
ances which  are  to  be  met  with  in  putrid  fever, 
present  themselves  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 

The  plan  to  be  pursued  will  differ  according  to 
the  form  of  the  disease.  In  the  tcarlatina  sim- 
plex little  is  required,  except  clearing  the  bowels, 
and  observing  the  antiphlogistic  regimen.  But 
where  the  throat  is  affected,  and  the  fever  runs 
higher,  more  active  means  become  necessary, 
varying  according  to  the  type  of  this,  whether 
synochal,  or  typhoid.  In  general,  we  may  begin 
by  exhibiting  a  nauseating  emetic,  which  besides 
its  effect  on  the  fever,  may  be  useful  in  checking 
inflammation  in  the  throat ;  and  occasionally  the 
repetition  of  such  a  remedy  after  a  time,  may  an- 
swer a  good  purpose  :  but  commonly  it  will  be 
better  to  follow  up  the  first  by  some  cathartic 
remedy  of  sufficient  activity.  Then,  so  long  as 
the  strength  will  allow,  we  may  endeavour  to 
moderate  the  fever  by  mercurial  and  antimonial 
preparations,  or  other  medicines  promoting  the 
several  secretion^,  by  steadily  pursuing  the  anti- 
phlogistic regimen,  and  occasionally  applying 
cold  water  to  the  skin,  when  this  is  very  hot  and 
dry.  Sometimes  severe  inflammation  in  the 
throat  at  an  early  period  may  render  it  advisable 
to  apply  a  few  leeches  externally,  or  blisters  be- 
hind the  ea:s  ;  and  gargles  of  nitrate  of  potassa, 
the  mineral  acids,  &c  should  be  used  from  time 
to  time.  But  where  the  disorder  exhibits  the  ty- 
phoid character,  with  ulcers  in  the  throat,  tend- 
ing perhaps  to  gangrene,  it  is  necessary  to  sup- 
port the  system  by  a  nutritious  diet,  with  a  mode- 
rate quantity  of  wine,  and  tonic  or  stimulant  me- 
dicines, as  the  cinchona,  cillumba,  ammonia,  cap- 
sicum, &c.  ;  the  acids  will  also  be  very  proper 
from  their  antiseptic,  as  well  as  tonic  power  ;  and 
stimulant  antiseptic  gargles  should  be  frequently 
employed,  as  the  mineral  acids  sufficiently  diluted, 
with  the  addition  of  tincture  of  myrrh,  or  these 
mixed  with  decoction  of  bark,  &c.  Besides  the 
general  measures,  thus  varied  according  to  the 
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character  01  the  disease,  particular  alarming  symp- 
toms may  require  to  be  palliated  ;  as  vomiting 
by  the  effervescing  draught,  and  occasionally  a 
blister  to  the  stomach,  if  there  be  tenderness  on 
pressure  ;  diarrhoea  by  small  doses  of  opium,  &c. 
The  management  of  these,  however,  as  well  as 
of  the  dropsical  swellings,  and  other  sequels  of  tha 
disease,  will  be  understood  from  what  is  said  un- 
der those  heads  respectively. 

Scarlatina  anginosa.     See  Scarlatina. 

Scarlatina  cynanchica.    See  Scarlatina. 

Scarlatina  simplex.     See  Scarlatina. 

Scarlet  fever.     See  Scarlatina. 

Scelotyrbe.  (From  <7<ce>oj,  the  leg,  and 
rvp6rj,  riot,  intemperance. )  A  debility  of  the  legs 
from  scurvy  or  an  intemperate  way  of  life. 

Schaalstein.     See  Tabular  spar. 

Srhaum  earth.     See  Aphrite. 

SCHEwO'MA.  A  dryness  of  the  eye  from 
the  want  of  the  lachrymal  fluid.  The  effects  of 
this  lachrymal  fluid  being  deficient  are,  the  eyes 
become  dry,  and  in  their  motions  produce  a  sen- 
sation as  though  sand,  or  some  gritty  substances, 
were  between  the  eye  and  the  eyelid  ;  the  vision 
is  obscured,  the  globe  of  the  eye  appears  foulish 
and  dull,  which  is  a  bad  omen  in  acute  diseases. 
The  species  are, 

1 .  Scheroma  febrile,  or  a  dryness  of  the  eyes, 
which  is  observed  in  fevers  complicated  with  a 
phlogistic  density  of  the  humours. 

2.  Scheroma  exhaustorum,  which  happens 
after  grt'at  evacuations,  and  in  persons  dying. 

3.  Scheroma  injlammatorum,  which  is  a  symp- 
tom of  the  ophthalmia  sicca. 

4.  Scheroma  itinerantium,  or  the  dryness  of 
the  eyes,  which  happens  in  sandy  places,  to  tra- 
vellers, as  in  hot  Syria,  or  from  dry  winds,  which 
dry  up  the  humidity  necessary  for  the  motion  of 
the  eyes. 

Schidace'don.  (From  ax^ii,  a  splinter.) 
A  longitudinal  fracture  of  the  bone. 

SCHILLER  SPAR.  This  mineral  contain? 
two  sub-species : 

1.  See  Bronzite. 

2.  The  common  Schiller  spar,  which  is  of  an 
olive  green  colour,  and  occurs  embedded  in  ser- 
pentine in  Shetland,  Cornwall,  &c. 

SchineLjECM.  (From  a^tvos,  mastich,  and 
e\aiov,  oil.)     Oil  of  mastich. 

SCHNEIDER,  Conrad  Victor,  was  born  at 
Bitterfield  in  Misnia.  He  filled  the  offices  oi 
professor  of  anatomy,  botany,  and  medicine,  at 
VVittemberg,  with  great  reputation :  and  was 
father  of  the  faculty  when  he  died  in  168C.  He 
wrote  many  treatises  ;  those  on  anatomical  sub- 
jects relating  chiefly  to  the  bones  of  the  cranium, 
and  to  the  pituitary  membrane  of  the  nostrils,  to 
which  his  name  is  still  attached.  He  refuted  an 
ancient  error,  that  the  mucus  in  catarrh  distilled 
through  the  cribriform  bone  from  the  brain,  show- 
ing that  it  was  secreted  by  the  pituitary  membrane. 
In  other  respects  his  writings,  except  in  anatomy, 
are  diffuse  and  obscure,  and  full  of  ancient  hypo- 
thetical doctrines. 

Schneider's  membrane.  So  called  from  its 
discoverer.     See  Membrana  Schneideriana. 

SCHffiNA'NTHUS.  (From  aXoivos,  a  rush,  and 
avOos,  a  flower.)    See  Andropogon  schasnanthus. 

Schcsnolagcrus.  (From  cxolvos>  a  rusD> 
\ayu>(,  a  hare,  and  ovpa,  a  tail :  so  called  from  its 
resemblance  to  a  hare's-tail.)  Hare's-tail.  The 
Trifolium  arvensc. 

SCHORL.  A  sub'-species  of  rhomboidal  tour- 
maline, of  a  velvet  black  colour,  found  embed- 
ded in  granite,  gneiss,  &c,  in  Scotland  and 
Cornwall. 

Schorl,  blue.    A  variety  of  Haiiyne. 
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Schorl,  red  and  titanic.     Rutile. 

SCHORLITE.  Schorlous  topaz.  Pycnife  of 
Werner.  This  mineral  is  of  a  straw-yellow  co- 
lour, and  becomes  electric  by  heatint:.  It  is  found 
at  Altenberg  in  Saxony,  in  a  roek  of  quartz  and 
mica  in  porphyry. 

SCHIATIC.  (Sciaticus;  from  ischiaticus.) 
Belonging  to  the  ischium. 

Sciatic  artery.  Jrteria  sciatica.  Ischia- 
tic  artery.     A  branch  of  the  internal  iliac. 

Sciatic  nerve.  Nervus  sciaticus.  Ischia- 
tic  nerve.  A  branch  of  a  nerve  of  the  lower 
extremity,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  lumbar  and 
sacral  nerves.  It  is  divided  near  the  popliteal 
cavity  into  the  tibial  and  peroneal,  which  are 
distributed  to  the  leg  and  foot. 

Sciatic  notch.  Ischiatic notch.  See  Inno- 
minatum  os. 

Sciatic  veix.  Vena  sciatica.  The  vein 
which  accompanies  the  sciatic  artery  in  the 
thigh. 

SCIA'TICA.     A  rheumatic  affection  of  the 
hip-joint. 
.  Sciatica  cresses.     See  Lepidium  iberis. 

SCI'LLA.  (From  ckiWw,  to  dry  :  so  called 
from  its  property  of  dr)'ing  up  humours. )  1.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnoean  system. 
Class,  Hexandria;  Order,  Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  medicinal 
squill.     See  Scilla  maritima. 

Scilla  hispanica.     The  Spanish  squill. 

Scilla  maritima.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  officinal  squill.  Ornithogalum  maritimum ; 
Squill  a.  Scilla — nudiflora,  bracleis  refructis, 
of  Linnaeus.  A  native  of  Spain,  Sicily,  and  Syria, 
growing  on  the  sea-coast.  The  red-rooted  va- 
riety has  been  supposed  to  be  more  efficacious 
than  the  white,  and  is  therefore  still  preferred  for 
medicinal  use.  The  root  of  the  squill,  winch  ap- 
pears to  have  been  known  as  a  medicine  in  the 
early  ages  of  Greece,  and  has  so  well  maintained 
its  character  ever  since  as  to  be  deservedly  in  great 
estimation,  and  of  very  frequent  use  at  thia  time, 
seems  to  manifest  a  poisonous  quality  to  several 
animals.  In  proof  of  this,  we  have  the  testimo- 
nies of  Hillefield,  Bergiits,  Vogel,  and  others. 
Its  acrimony  is  so  great,  that  even  if  much  han- 
dled it  exulcerates  the  skin,  and  if  given  in  large 
doses,  and  frequently  repeated,  it  not  only  excites 
nausea,  tormina,  and  violent  vomiiing,  but  it  has 
been  known  to  produce  strangury,  bloody  urine, 
hypercatharsis,  cardialgia,  haemorrhoids,  com  ul- 
sions,  with  fatal  inflammation,  and  gangrene  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels.  But  as  many  of  the  ac- 
tive articles  of  the  Materia  Medica,  by  injudi- 
cious administration,  become  equally  deleterious, 
these  effects  of  the  scilla  do  not  derogate  from  its 
medicinal  virtues;  on  the  contrary,  we  ftel  our- 
selves fully  warranted,  says  Dr.  Woodville,  in  re- 
presenting this  drug,  under  proper  management, 
and  in  certain  cases  and  constitutions,  to  be.  a 
medicine  of  great  practical  utility,  and  real  m- 
portance  in  the  cure  of  many  obstinate  diseases. 
Its  effects,  as  stated  by  Bergius.  are  incidens,  diu- 
retica,  emetica,  subpurgans,  hydragoga,  expec- 
lorans,  emmenagoga.  In  dropsical  cases  it  has 
long  been  esteemed  the  most  certain  and  effectual 
diuretic  with  which  we  are  acquainted  ;  and  in 
asthmatic  affections,  or  dyspnoea,  occasioned  by 
the  lodgment  of  tenacious  phlegm,  it  has  been  the 
expectorant  usually  employed.  The  squill,  espe- 
cially in  large  doses,  is  apt  to  stimulate  the 
stomach,  and  to  prove  emetic  ;  and  it  sometimes 
acts  on  the  intestines,  and  becomes  purgative  ; 
but  when  these  operations  take  place,  the 
medicine  is  prevented  from  reaching  the  blood 
vessels  and  kidneys,  and  the  patient  is  deprived  of 
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its  diuretic  effects,  which  are  to  be  obtained  by 
giving  the  squill  in  smaller  doses,  repeated  at 
more  distant  intervals,  or  by  the  joining  of  an 
opiate  to  this  medicine,  which  was  found  by  Dr. 
Cullen  to  answer  the  same  purpose.  The  Doc- 
tor further  observes,  that  from  a  continued  repeti- 
tion of  the  squill,  the  dose  may  be  gradually  in- 
creased, and  the  interval  of  its  exhibitions  short- 
ened ;  and  when  in  this  way  the  dose  becomes  to 
b«:  tolerably  large,  the  opiate  may  be  most  con- 
veniently employed  to  direct  the  operation  of  the 
squill  more  certainly  to  the  kidneys.  "  In  cases 
of  dropsy,  that  is,  when  there  is  an  effusion  of 
water  into  the  cavities,  and  therefore  less  water 
goes  to  the  kidneys,  we  are  of  opinion  that  neu- 
tral salt,  accompanying  the  squill,  may  be  of  use 
in  determining  this  fluid  more  certainly  to  the  kid- 
neys ;  and  whenever  it  can  be  perceived  that  it 
takes  this  course,  we  are  persuaded  that  it  will  be 
always  useful,  and  generally  safe,  during  the  ex- 
hibition of  the  squills,  to  increase  the  usual  quan- 
tity of  drink." 

The  diuretic  effects  of  squills  have  been  sup- 
posed to  be  promoted  by  the  addition  cf  some 
mercurial ;  and  the  less  purgative  preparations  of 
mercury,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Cullen,  are  best 
adapted  to  this  purpose  ;  he  thcretore  recommends 
a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  as  being  more 
proper  than  any  other,  because  most  diuretic. 
Where  the  primae  viae  abound  with  mucous  mat- 
ter, and  the  lungs  are  oppressed  with  viscid 
phlegm,  this  medicine  is  likewise  in  general  esti- 
mation. 

As  an  expectorant,  the  squill  may  be  supposed 
not  only  to  attenuate  the  mucus  in  the  follicles, 
but  also  to  excite  a  more  copious  secretion  of  it 
from  the  lungs,  and  thereby  lessen  the  congestion, 
upon  which  the  difficulty  of  respiration  very 
generally  depends.  Therefore  in  all  pulmonic 
affections,  excepting  only  those  of  actual  or  vio- 
lent inflammation,  ulcer,  and  spasm,  the  squill 
has  been  experienced  to  be  an  useful  medicine. 
The  officinal  preparations  of  squills  are  a  con- 
serve, dried  squiljs.  a  syrup,  and  vinegar,  an  oxy- 
niel,  and  pills.  Practitioners  have  not,  however, 
confined  themselv*s  to  these.  When  this  root 
was  intended  as  a  diuretic,  it  has  most  commonly 
been  used  in  powder,  as  being,  in  this  state,  less 
disposed  to  nauseate  the  stomach  ;  and  to  the 
powder  it  has  been  the  practice  to  add  neutral 
salts,  as  nitre,  or  crystals  of  tartar,  especially  if 
the  patient  complained  of  much  thirst ;  others  re- 
commend calomel ;  and  with  a  view  to  render  the 
squills  less  offensive  to  the  stomach,  it  has  been 
usual  to  conjoin  an  aromatic.  The  dose  of  dried 
squills  is  from  one  to  four  or  six  grains  once  a  day, 
or  half  this  quantity  twice  a  day  ;  afterwards  to 
be  regulated  according  to  ifs  effects.  The  dose  of 
the  other  preparations  of  this  drug,  when  fresh, 
should  be  five  times  this  weight ;  for  this  root 
loses  in  the  process  of  drying  four-fifths  of  its 
original  weight,  and  this  loss  is  merely  a  watery 
exhalation. 

Scillites.  ( From  (wXAa,  the  squill..)  A  wine 
impregnated  with  squills. 

SCiLLI'IIN.  A  while  transparent,  acrid 
substance,  extracted  byVosel  from  squills. 

SCi'NCUS.  (From  shequc,  Hebrew.)  The. 
slunk.  This  amphibious  animal  is  of  the  lizanl 
kind, and  caught  about  theNile,  and  thence  brought 
dried  into  this  country,  remarkably  smooth  and 
glossy,  as  if  varnished.  The  flesh  of  the  animal, 
particularly  of  the  belly,  has  been  said  to  be  diu- 
retic, alexipharmic,  aphrodisiac,  and  useful  in 
leprous  disorders. 

SCIRRIIO'MA.  (From  oKifipou,  fohwlen.1) 
See  Scirrhus. 
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iltRULsj.  (From  ontppoui,  to  harden.)  L-oniiuuntv  manifest  a  hardness  and  warn  ol  scujj 
iicii-rhoma;  Scirrhous.  A  genus  of  disease  tion,  not  inferior  to  that  which  accompanies  a 
in  the  ^lass  Locales,  and  Order  Tamores,  of  true  scirrhus  ;  and  yet  these  tumours  will  often 
Cullen  -known  by  a  hard  tumour  of  a  glandular  admit  of  a  cure  by  ihc  same  mode  of  treatment 
part,  indolent,  and  not  readily  suppurating.  The  which  we  find  to  be  successful  in  scrophula  ;  and 
following  observations  of  Pearson  are  deserving  when  they  prove  unconquerable  by  the  powers  of 
of  attention.  A  scirrhus,  he  says,  is  usually  de-  medicine,  we  generally  see  them  continue  sta- 
finedto  be  a  hard,  and  almost  insensible  tumour,  tionary  and  innocent  to  the  latest  period  of  life- 
commonly  situated  in  a  glandular  part,  and  ac-  Writers  have  indeed  said  much  about  certain  tu- 
companied  with  little  or  no  discoloration  of  the  niours  changing  their  nature,  and  assuming  a  new 
surface  of  the  skin.  This  description  agrees  with  character  ;  but  1  strongly  suspect  that  the  doctrine 
the  true  or  exquisite  scirrhus  ;  but  when  it  has  pro-  of  the  mutation  of  diseases  into  each  other,  stands 
ceeded  from  the  indolent  to  the  malignantstate,  the  upon  a  very  uncertain  foundation.  Improper 
furuour  is  then  unequal  in  its  figure,  it  becomes  treatment  may,  without  doubt,  exasperate  dis- 
painful,  the  skin  acquires  a  purple  or  livid  hue,  eases,  and  render  a  complaint,  which  appeared 
and  the  cutaneous  veins  are  often  varicose.  Let  to  be  mild  and  tractable,  dangtrous  or  destrue- 
ns now  examine  whether  this  enumeration  of  tive;  but  to  aggravate  the  symptoms,  and  to 
symptoms  be  sufficiently  accurate  for  practical  change  the  form  of  the  disease,  are  things  that 
purposes.  ought  not  to  be  confounded.    I  do  not  affirm,  that 

It  is  probable,  that  any  gland  in  the  living  body  a  breast  which  has  been  the  seat  of  a  mammary 
may  be  the  seat  of  a  cancerous  disease,  but  it  ap-  abscess,  or  a  gland  that  has  been  affected  with 
pears  more  frequently  as  an  idiopathic  affection  scrophula,  may  not  become  cancerous ;  for  they 
in  those  glands  that  form  the  several  secretions  might  have  suffered  from  this  disease  had  no  pre- 
than  in  the  absorbent  glands  ;  and  of  the  secreting  vious  complaint  existed  ;  but  these  morbid  altera 
organs,  tbose  which  separate  fluid*  that  are  to  be  tions  generate  no  greater  tendency  to  cancer  than 
employed  in  the  animal  economy,  suffer  much  if  the  parts  had  always  retained  their  natural  con- 
oftener  than  the  glands  which  secrete  the  excre-  dition.  There  is  no  necessary  connection  between 
inert itious  parts  of  the  .blood.  Indeed,  it  may  be  the  cancer  and  any  other  disease,  nor  has  it  been 
doubted  whether  an  absorbent  gland  be  ever  the  proved  that  one  is  convertible  into  the  other, 
primary  seat  of  a  true  scirrhus.  Daily  experience  Chirurgical  writers  have  generally  enumerated 
evinces,  that  these  glands  may  suffer  contamina-  tumour  as  an  essential  symptom  of  the  scirrhus ; 
tion  from  their  connexion  with  a  cancerous  part ;  and  it  is  very  true,  that  this  disease  is  often  ac- 
but  under  such  circumstances,  this  morbid  altera-  companicd  with  an  increase  of  bulk  in  the  part 
tion  being  the  effect  of  a  disease  in  that  neighbour-  affected.  From  long  and  careful  observation,  I 
ing  part,  it  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  secondary  am  however  induced  to  think,  that  an  addition  to 
or  consequent  affect  ion,  I  never  yet  met  with  an  the  quantity  of  matter  is  rather  an  accidental  than 
unequivocal  proof  of  a  primary  scirrhus  in  an  ab-  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  presence  of  thi? 
sorbent  gland  ;  and  if  a  larger  experience  shall    affection. 

confirm  this  observation,  and    establish  it  as  a        When  the  breast  is  the  3eat  of  a  scirrhus,  the 
general  rule,  it  will  afford  material  assistance  in    altered  part  is  hard,  perhaps  unequal  in  its  figure, 
forming  the  diagnosis  of  this  disease.     The  gene-     and  definite  ;  but  these  symptoms  are  not  always 
ral  term  scirrhus  hath  been  applied,  with  too  little     connected  with  an  actual  increase  in  the  dimen- 
discrimiuation,  to  indurated  tumours  of  lymphatic    sions  of  the  bieast.     On  the   contrary,  the  true 
glands.     When  these  appendages  of  the  absorbent     scirrhus  is  frequently  accompauied  with  a  con - 
system  enlarge  in  the  early  part  of  life,  the  dis-     traction  and  diminution  of  bulk,  a  retraction  of 
ease  is  commonly  treated  as  strumous ;  but  as  a    the  nipple,  and  a  puckered  state  of  the  skin, 
similar  alteration  of  these  parts  may,  and  often         The  irritation  produced  by  an  indurated  sub- 
does,  occur  at  a  more  advanced  period,  there  ought    stance  lying  in  the  breast  will  very  often  cause  a 
to  be  some  very  good  reasons  for  ascribing  malic-     determination  of  blood  to  that  organ,  and  a  conse- 
nity  to  one  rather  than  the  other.     In  old  people     quent  enlargement  of  it ;  but  1  consider  this  as  an 
the  tumour  is  indeed  often  larger,  more  indurated,     inflammatory  state  of  the  surrounding  parts,  ex- 
and  less  tractable  than  in  children  ;  but  when  the    cited  by  the  scirrbus,  acting  as  a  remote  cause, 
alteration  originated  in  the  lymphatic  glands,  it    and  by  no  means  essential  to  the  original  com - 
will  very  rarely  be  found  to  possess  any  thing     plaint.  From  the  evident  utility  of  topical  blood- 
cancerous  in  its  nature.  letting  under  these  circumstances,  a  notion  hay 
If  every  other  morbid  alteration  in  a  part  were     prevailed  that  the  scirrhus  is  an  inflammatory  dis- 
attended  with  pain  and  softness,  then  induration     ease;  but  the  strongly-marked  dissimilarity  of  a 
and  defective  sensibility  might  point  out  the  pre-     phlegmon  and  an  exquisite  scinliHs,  in  their  ap- 
sence  of  a  scirrhus.     But  this  is  so  far  from  being     peantnees,   progress,   a:id  mode  of  termination, 
the  case,  that  even  encysted  tumours,  at  their     obliges  me  to  dissent  from  that  opinion.     That 
commencement,  frequently  excite  tbc  sensation  of     one  portion  of  the   breast  may  be  in  a  scirrhous 
impenetrable  hardness.     All  glands  are  contained     state,  while  tlie  other  parts  are  in  a  state  of.in- 
in  oapsnla,  not  very  elastic,  so  that  almost  every     fiamnnuio.  ,  is  agreeable  to  reason  and  experience; 
species  of  chronic"  enlargement  of  these  bodies     but  that  a:i  inflammation,  which  is  an  acute  dis- 
unist  be  hard  ;    hence  this  iuduration  is   rather     ease,  and  a  scirrhus,  whose  essential  characters 
owing  to  the  structure  of  the  part,  than  to  (he  pe-     are  almost  directly  the  reverse  of  inflammation, 
culiar  nature  of  the  disease  ;  and  as  glands  in  their     shall  be  co-existent  in  the  same  part,  is  notavery 
heal thy  state  are  not  endowed  with  much  sensi-     intelligible  proposition.     Tumour  and  inflamma- 
bility   every  disease  that   gradually  produces  in-     Hon  are  commonly  met  with  on  a  variety  of  other 
duration   will  rather  diminish  than  increase  their    occasions,  and  in  this  particular  instance  they  may 
perceptive  powers.     Induration  and  insensibility     be  the  effects  of  tiie  disease,  but  are  not  csscn- 
inay  therefore,  prove  that  the  affected  part  does     tially  connected  with  its  presence, 
not  labour  under  an  acute  disease  ;    not  these         An  incipient  scirrhus  is  seldom  accompanied 
symptom-  alone  can  yield  no  certain  information     with  a  discoloration  of  be  skin;  and  a  dusky  red 
Concerning  the  true  nature  of  the  morbid  altera-     ness,  purple,  or  even  livid  appearance  of  the  sur- 
tion.    Those  indolent  affections  of  the  glands  that     face  is  commonly  seen  when  there  is  a  malignant 
■o  fraouentlv  appear  aftci   the  meridian  of   life.     &cirrbus.  The  presence  or  absence  of  colour  can, 
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however,  at  the  best,  afford  us  but  a  very  preca- 
rious criterion  of  the  true  nature  of  the  complaint. 
When  the  disease  is  clearly  known,  an  altered 
state  of  the  skin  may  assist  us  in  judging  of  the 
progress  it  has  made  ;  but  as  the  skin  may  suffer 
similar  variations  in  a  number  of  very  dissimilar 
diseases,  it  would  be  improper  to  found  an  opinion 
upon  so  delusive  a  phenomenon. 

SC  IT  AMINES.  (From  scitamentum,  a 
dainty.)  The  name  of  an  order  of  plants  in  Lin- 
naeus'e  Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method,  consist- 
ing of  those  which  have  an  herbaceous  stalk, 
broad  leaves,  and  the  geroien  obtusely  angled 
under  an  irregular  corolla  ;  as  amomum,  canna, 
musa,  &c. 

SCLA'REA.  (From  ncXvpos,  hard  ;  because 
its  stalks  are  hard  and  dry,  Blanch. )  See  Salvia 
sclarea. 

Sclarea  hispanica.     See  Salvia  sclarea. 

SCLERI'ASIS.  (From  cxXrjpow,  to  harden.) 
Scleroma;  Sclerosis.  A  hard  tumour  or  indu- 
ration ;  a  ecirrhus. 

SCLEROPHTHA'LMIA.  (From  oicXvpos, 
hard,  and  o<p6a\pos,  the  eye. )  A  protrusion  6f  the 
eye-ball.  An  inflammation  of  the  eye,  attended 
with  hardness  of  the  parts. 

Sclekosarcoma.  (From  oKkrjpos,  hard,  and 
aapMyta,  a  fleshy  tumour. )  A  hard  fleshy  ex- 
crescence on  the  gums. 

Sclerosis.    See  Scleriasis. 

SCLERO'TIC.  (Scleroticus  ;  from  ok\ijj>o<i>, 
to  harden. )  The  name  of  one  of  the  coats  of  the 
eye.    See  Sclerotic  acid. 

Sclerotic  coat.  Tunica  sclerotica ;  Mem- 
brana  sclerotica;  Scle7-otis.  The  outermost 
coat  of  the  eye,  of  a  white  colour,  dense,  and 
tenacious.  Its  anterior  part,  which  is  transpa- 
rent, is  termed  the  cornea  transparens.  It  is 
into  this  coat  of  the  eye  that  the  muscles  of  the 
bulb  are  inserted. 

SCLERO'TIS.     See  Sclerotic  coat. 

Sclopetaria  aqua.  (From  sclopetum,  a 
gun :  so  called  from  its  supposed  virtues  in  heal- 
ing gun-shot  wounds.)  Arqwebusade.  It  is 
made  of  sage,  mugwort,  and  mint,  distilled  in 
wine. 

SCLOPETOPLA'GA.  (From  sclopetum, 
a  gun,  and  plaga,  a  wound.)  A  gun-shot 
wound. 

SCOLI'ASIS.  (From  o-koXioco,  to  twist.)  A 
distortion  of  the  spine. 

SCOLOPE'NDRIA.  See  Asplenium  cete- 
rach. 

SCOLOPE'NDRIUM.  (From  aco'KoxtvSpa, 
the  earwig :  so  called  because  its  leaves  resemble 
the  earwig. )     See  Asplenium  ceterach. 

ScOLOPOMACHiERIUM.      (From   GKoXtoiral-,   the 

woodcock,  and  fia^aipa,  a  knife:  no  called  be- 
cause it  is  bent  a  little  at  the  end  like  a  wood- 
cock's bill.)     An  incision-knife. 

SCO'LYMUS.  (From  gko\os,  a  thorn :  so 
named  from  its  prickly  leaves.)  See  Cinara 
scolymus. 

SCOMBER.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  fishes, 
of  the  order  Thoracici. 

Scomber  scomber.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  common  mackarel,  a  beautiful  fish,  of  easy 
digestion,  which  frequents  our  shore  in  vast  shoals, 
between  the  months  of  April  and  July. 

Scomber  thynnus.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  tunny-fish,  which  frequents  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and,  though  a  coarse  fish,  was 
much  esteemed  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and 
is  still  considered  a  delicacy  by  some. 

Scopa  regia.     See  Ruscus  aculeatus. 

Scorbu'tia.     (From  scorbutus,  the  scurvy.) 
Medicines  for  the  scurvy. 
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isCORBU'TUS.  (From  schorboet,  Geroi.i 
Gingibrachium,  when  the  gums  and  arms,  and 
gingipedium,  when  the  gums  and  legs,  a^e  affect- 
ed by  it.  The  scurvy.  A  genus  of  disease  in 
the  Class  Cachexia,  and  Order  Impetieines,  of 
Cullen  ;  characterized  by  extreme  debility;  com- 
plexion pale  and  bloated  ;  spongy  gums ;  livid 
spots  on  the  skin  ;  breath  offensive ;  edematous 
swellings  in  the  legs  ;  haemorrhages  ;  foul  ulcers ; 
fcetid  urine  ;  and  extremely  offensive  stools.  The 
scurvy  is  a  disease  of  a  putrid  nature,  much  more 
prevalent  in  cold  climates  than  in  warm  ones,  and 
which  chiefly  affects  sailors,  and  such  as  are  shut 
up  in  besieged  places,  owing,  as  is  supposed,  to 
their  being  deprived  of  fre.sh  provisions,  and  a 
due  quantity  of  acescent  food,  assisted  by  the 
prevalence  of  cold  and  moisture,  and  by  such 
other  causes  as  depress  the  nervous  energy,  as 
indolence,  confinement,  want  of  exercise,  neglect 
of  cleanliness,  much  labour  and  fatigue,  sadness, 
despondency,  &c.  These  several  debilitating 
causes,  with  the  concurrence  of  a  die)  consisting 
principally  of  salted  or  putrescent  food,  will  be 
sure  to  produce  this  disease.  It  seems,  however, 
to  depend  more  on  a  defect  of  nourishment,  than 
on  a  vitiated  state  ;  and  the  reason  that  salted 
provisions  are  so  productive  of  the  scurvy,  is, 
most  probably,  because  they  are  drained  of  their 
nutritious  juices,  which  are  extracted  and  run  off 
in  brine.  As  the  disease  is  apt  to  become  pretty 
general  among  the  crew  of  a  ship  when  it  has 
once  made  its  appearance,  it  has  been  sup- 
posed by  many  to  be  of  a  contagious  nature; 
but  the  conjecture  seems  by  no  means  well 
founded. 

A  preternatural  saline  state  of  the  blood  has 
been  assigned  as  its  proximate  cause.  It  has 
been  contended,  by  some  physicians,  that  the  pri- 
mary morbid  affection  in  this  disease  is  a  debili- 
tated state  of  the  solids,  arising  principally  from 
the  want  of  aliment.  The  scurvy  comes  on 
gradually,  with  heaviness,  weariness,  and  unwil- 
lingness to  move  about,  together  with  dejection 
of  spirits,  considerable  loss  of  strength,  and  debi- 
lity. As  it  advances  in  its  progress,  the  counte- 
nance becomes  sallow  and  bloated,  respiration  is 
hurried  on  the  least  motion,  the  teeth  become 
loose,  the  gums  are  spongy,  the  breath  is  very 
offensive,  livid  spots  appear  on  different  parts  of 
the  body,  old  wounds  which  have  been  long 
healed  up  break  out  afresh,  severe  wandering 
pains  are  felt,  particularly  by  night,  the  skin  is 
dry,  the  urine  small  in  quantity,  turning  blue  ve- 
getable infusions  of  a  green  colour  ;  and  the  pulse 
is  small,  frequent,  and,  towards  the  last,  inter- 
mitting ;  but  the  intellects  are,  for  the  most  part, 
clear,  and  distinct.  By  an  aggravation  of  the 
symptoms,  the  disease,  in  its  last  stage,  exhibits  a 
most  wretched  appearance.  The  joints  become 
swelled  and  stiff,  the  tendons  of  the  legs  are 
rigid  and  contracted,  general  emaciation  ensues, 
hemorrhages  break  forth  from  different  parts, 
foetid  evacuations  are  discharged  by  stool,  and  a 
diarrhoea  or  dysentery  arises,  which  soon  termi- 
nates the  tragic  scene. 

Scurvy,  as  usually  met  with  on  shore,  or  where 
the  person  has  not  been  exposed  to  the  influence 
of  the  remote  causes  before  enumerated,  is  unat- 
tended by  any  violent  symptoms,  as  slight 
blotches,  with  scaly  eruptions  on  different  parts 
of  the  body,  and  a  sponginess  of  the  gums,  are 
the  chief  ones  to  be  observed. 

In  forming  our  judgment  as  to  the  event  of  the 
disease,  we  are  to  be  directed  by  the  violence  of 
the  symptoms,  by  the  situation  of  the  patient 
with  respect  to  a  vegetable  diet,  or  other  proper 
substitutes,  by  his  former  state  of  health,  and  by 
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Lis  constitution  not  having  beet:  impaired  by  pre- 
vious  diseases. 

Dissections  of  scurvy  have  always  discovered 
the  blood  to  be  in  a  very  dissolved  state.  The 
thorax  usually  contains  more  or  less  of  a  watery 
fluid,  which,  in  many  cases,  possesses  so  high  a 
degree  of  acrimony,  as  to  excoriate  the  hands  by 
coming  in  contact  with  it;  thp  cavity  of  the 
abdomen  contains  the  same  kind  of  fluid  ;  the 
lungs  are  black  and  putrid  ;  and  the  heart  itself 
has  been  found  in  a  similar  state,  with  its  cavity 
filled  with  a  corrupted  fluid.  In  many  instances, 
.the  epiphyses  have  been  found  divided  from  the 
bones,  the  cartilages  separated  from  the  ribs,  and 
several  of  the  bonp.s  themselves  dissolved  by 
caries.     The  brain  seldom  shows  any  disease. 

In  the  cure,  as  well  as  the  prevention  of  scurvy, 
much  more  is  to  be  done  by  regimen,  than  by 
medicines,  obviating  as  far  as  possible  the  several 
remote  causes  of  the  disease,  but  particularly 
providing  the  patient  with  a  more  wholesome 
diet,  anu  a  large  proportion  of  fresh  vegetables  ; 
and  it  has  been  found  that  those  articles  are  espe- 
cially useful,  which  contain  a  native  acid,  as 
oranges,  lemons,  &c.  Where  these  cannot  be 
procured,  various  substitutes  have  been  proposed, 
of  which  the  best  appear  to  be  the  inspissated 
juices  of  the  same  fruits,  or  the  crystallised  citric 
acid.  Vinegar,  sour  crout,  and  farinaceous  sub- 
stances made  to  undergo  the  acetous  fermentation, 
have  likewise  been  used  with  much  advantage  : 
also  brisk  fermenting  liquors,  as  spruce  beer, 
cider,  and  the  like.  Formerly  many  plants  of 
the  Class  Tetr adynamia,  as  mustard,  horse- 
radish, &c.  likewise  garlic,  and  others  of  a  stimu- 
lant quality,  promoting  the  secretions,  were  much 
relied  upon,  and,  no  doubt,  proved  useful  to  a  cer- 
tain extent.  The  spongy  state  of  the  gums  may 
be  remedied  by  washing  the  mouth  with  some  of 
the  mineral  acids  sufliciently  diluted,  or  perhaps 
mixed  with  decoction  of  cinchona.  The  stiffness 
of  the  limbs  by  fomentations,  cataplasms,  and 
friction  ;  and  sometimes  in  hot  climates,  the 
earth-bath  has  afforded  speedy  relief  to  this 
symptom. 

SCO'RDIUVl.  (From  aKopoSov,  garlic:  so 
called  because  it  smells  like  garlic. )  See  Teucri- 
um  scordium. 

SCO'RL'E.  (Scoria;  from  <u-w,  excrement. ) 
Dross.  Therefuse  or  useless  part;.  01  any  substance. 

Scorodoprasum.  (From  onopoiov,  garlic, 
and  xpaoov,  the  leek. )  The  wild  garlic,  or  leek 
shalot. 

SCO'RODUM.  (Airo  rov  cwp  o$civ,  from  its 
filthy  smell. )     Garlic. 

Scorpiaca.  (From  cxop^iog,  a  scorpion.) 
Medicines  against  the  bite  of  serpents. 

SCORPIOI'DES.  (From  exopinos,  a  scorpion, 
and  £«5o{,  a  likeness :  so  called  because  its  leaves 
resemble  the  tail  of  a  scorpion.)  Scorpiurus. 
The  Myosurus  scorpioide*. 

SCOKPIU'RUS.     See  Scorpioides. 

SCORZA.     A  variety  of  epidole. 

SCORZONE'RA.  (From  escorza,  a  serpent, 
Spanish  :  so  called  because  it  is  said  to  be  effec- 
tual against  the  bite  of  all  venomous  animals.)  1. 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnsean 
system.  Class,  Syngenema;  Order,  Polygamia 
aquatic 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  viper  grass. 
See  Scorzonera  humilis. 

Scorzonera  hispanica.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  es«ulent  vipers'  grass.  Serpentaria 
hispanica.  The  root  of  this  plant  is  mostly  sold 
for  that  of  the  humilis. 

Scorzonera  humilis.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  officinal  vipers' gra-T.    Escorzonera;  Vi- 


perana;  Serpentaria  hispanica.  Goats'  glass; 
Vipers'  grass.  The  roots  of  this  plant,  Scorzo- 
nera—caule  subnudo,  unifloro ;  foliis  lato-lan- 
ceolatis,  nervosis,  planis,  of  Linnaeus,  have  been, 
sometimes  employed  medicinally  as  alexipharroic? , 
and  in  hypochondriacal  disorders  and  obstruc- 
tions of  the  viscera.  The  Scorzonera  hispanica 
mostly  supplies  the  shops,  whose  root  is  esculent; 
oleraceous,  and  against  diseases  inefficacious. 

SCOTODINE.     See  Scotodinus. 

SCOTODl'NUS.  (From  okotos,  darkness,  and 
iivos,  a  giddiness.)  Scotodinia  ;  Scotodinos ;. 
Scotoma  ;  Scotodine ;  Scotomia.  Giddiness,. 
with  impaired  sight. 

SCOTOMA.  (From  aicoros,  darkness.)  Blind- 
ness.    See  Scotodinus. 

SCRIRONIUS,  Largus,  a  Roman  physician 
in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  who  wrote  a  treatise, 
"  De  Compositione  Medicamentorum."  Many  of 
these  formulae  are  perfectly  trifling  and  supersti- 
tious ;  and  the  whole  work  displays  a  great  at- 
tachment to  erppiricism.  The  style  is  also  very 
deficient  in  elegance  for  the  time  in  which  he 
lived,  whence  he  appears  to  have  been  a  person  of 
inferior  education. 

SCROB1CULATUS.  (Scrobiculus,  a  ditch, 
or  furrow. )  Hollowed;  having  deep,  round  fora- 
mina ;  applied  to  the  receptacle  of  the  Hclianthiis 
annuus. 

SCROBI'CULUS  CO'RDIS.  (Diminutive  of 
scrobs,  a  ditch.)     The  pit  of  the  stomach. 

SCRO'FUIjA.  (From  scrofa,*  swine;  be- 
cause this  animal  is  said  to  be  much  subject  to  a 
similar  disorder.)  Scrophula  ;  Struma;  Coiras  ; 
Chraas  ;  Ecruelles,  Fr.  Scrophula.  The  king's 
evil.  A  genus  of  disease  in  the  Class  Cachexia, 
and  Order  Impetigincs,  of  Cullen.  He  distin- 
guishes four  species.  1.  Scrophula  vulgaris,  when, 
n  is  without  other  disorders  external  and  perma- 
nent. 2.  Scrophula  mesenterica,  when  internal, 
with  loss  of  appetite,  pale  countenance,  swelling 
of  the  belly,  and  an  unusual  foetor  of  the  excre- 
ments. 3.  Scrophula  fugax.  This  is  of  the  most 
simple  kind  ;  it  is  seated  only  about  the  neck, 
and  for  the  most  part  is  caused  by  absorptioa 
from  sores  on  the  head.  4.  Scrophula  americana, 
when  it  is  joined  with  the  yaws.  Scrophula  con- 
sists in  hard  iudolent  tumours  of  the  conglobate 
glands  in  various  parts  of  the  body  ;  but  particu- 
larly in  the  neck,  behind  the  ears,  and  under  the 
chin,  which,  after  a  time  suppurate  and  degene- 
rate into  ulcers,  from  which,  instead  of  pus,  a 
white  cur  lied  matter,  somewhat  resembling  the 
coagulumof  milk,  is  discharged. 

The  first  appearance  of  the  disease  is  most  usu- 
ally between  the  third  and  seventh  year  of  the 
child's  age ;  but  it  may  arise  at  any  period  be- 
tween this  and  the  age  of  puberty  ;  after  which  it 
seldom  makes  its  first  attack.  It  most  coramonly 
affects  children  of  a  lax  habit,  with  smooth  fine 
skins,  fair  hair,  and  rosy  cheeks.  It  likewise  is 
apt  to  attack  such  children  as  show  a  disposition 
to  rachitis,  marked  by  a  protuberant  forehead,  en- 
larged joints,  and  a  tumid  abdomen.  .Like  this 
disease,  it  seems  to  be  peculiar  to  coldaiM  varia- 
ble climates,  being  rarely  met  with  in  warm  ones. 
Scrophula  is  by  no  means  a  contagious  disease, 
but,  beyond  all  doubt,  is  of  an  hereditary  nature, 
and  is  often  entailed  by  parents  on  their  children. 
There  are,  indeed,  some  practitioners  who  wholly 
deny  that  this,  or  any  other  disease,  can  be  ac- 
quired by  an  hereditary  right ;  but  that  a  peculiar 
temperament  of  body,  or  predisposition  in  the 
constitution  of  some  diseases,  may  extend  from 
both  father  and  mother  to  their  offspring  is,  ob- 
serves Dr.  Thomas,  very  clearly  proved.  For 
example,  we  very  frequently  meet  withgout  fn 


\uung  persons  of  botli  sexes,  who  could  never  have 
brought  it  on  by  intemperance,  sensuality,  or  im- 
proper diet,  but  must  have  acquired  the  predispo- 
sition to  it  in  this  way. 

Where  there  is  any  predisposition  in  the  consti- 
tution to  scrophula,  and  the  person  happens  to  con- 
tract a  venereal  taint,  this  frequently  excites  into 
action  the  causes  of  the  former  ;  as  a  venereal  bubo 
not  unfrequently  becomes  scrophulous,  as  soon  as 
the  virus  is  destroyed  by  mercury.  The  late  Dr. 
Oullen  supposed  scrophula  to  depend  upon  a  pecu- 
liar constitution  of  the  lymphatic  system.  The 
attacks  of  the  disease  seem  much  affected  or  influ- 
enced by  the  periods  of  the  seasons.  They  begin 
usually  some  time  in  the  winter  and  spring,  and 
often  disappear,  or  are  greatly  amended,  in  sum- 
mer and  autumn.  The  first  appearance  of  the  dis- 
order is  commonly  in  that  of  small  oval,  or  sphe- 
rical tumours  under  the  skin  unattended  by  any 
pain  or  discoloration.  These  appear,  in  general, 
upon  the  sides  of  the  neck,  below  the  ear  or  un- 
der the  chin ;  but,  in  some  cases,  the  joints  of  the 
elbows  or  ankles,  or  those  of  the  fingers  and  toes, 
are  the  parts  first  affected.  In  these  instances, 
we  do  not,  however,  find  small  moveable  swell- 
ings ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  tumour  almost  uni- 
formly surrounding  the  joint,  and  interrupting  its 
motion. 

After  some  length  of  time  the  tumours  become 
larger  and  more  fixed,  the  skin  which  covers  them 
acquires  a  purple  or  livid  colour,  and,  being  much 
inflamed,  they  at  last  suppurate  and  break  into 
little  holes,  from  which,  at  first,  a  matter  some- 
what puriform  oozes  out ;  but  this  changes  by  de- 
grees into  a  kind  of  viscid  serous  discharge,  much 
intermixed  with  small  pieces  of  a  white  substance, 
iffesembling  the  curd  of  milk. 

The  tumours  subside  gradually,  whilst  the  ul- 
cers at  the  same  time  open  more,  and  spread  un- 
equally in  various  directions.  After  a  time  some 
of  the  ulcers  heal :  but  other  tumours  quickly  form 
in  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  proceed  on,  in 
the  same  slow  manner  as  the  former  ones,  to  sup- 
puration. In  this  manner  the  disease  goes  on  for 
some  years,  and  appearing  at  last  to  have  exhaust- 
ed itself,  all  the  ulcers  heal  up,  without  being  suc- 
ceeded by  any  fresh  swellings ;  but  leaving  behind 
them  an  ugly  puckering  of  the  skin,  and  a  scar  of 
considerable  extent.  This  is  the  most  mild  form 
'inder  which  scrophula  ever  appears.  In  more 
virulent  cases,  the  eyes  are  particularly  the  seat 
of  the  disease,  and  are  affected  with  ophthalmia, 
giving  rise  to  ulcerations  in  the  tarsi,  and  inflam- 
mation of  the  tunica  adnata,  terminating  not  un- 
frequently in  an  opacity  of  the  transparent  cornet. 

In  similar  cases,  the  joints  become  affected, 
they  swell  and  are  incommoded  by  excruciating 
deep-seated  pain,  which  is  much  increased  upon 
the  slightest  motion.  The  swelling  and  pain  con- 
tinue to  increase,  the  muscles  of  the  limb  become 
at  length  much  wasted.  Matter  is  soon  after- 
wards formed,  and  this  is  discharged  at  small 
openings  made  by  the  bursting  of  the  skin.  Being, 
however,  .of  a  peculiar  acrimonious  nature,  it 
erodes  the  lfjSaments  and  cartilages,  and  produces 
a  caries  of  the  neighbouring  bones.  By  an  ab- 
sorption of  the  matter  into  the  system,  hectic  fe- 
ver at  last  arises,  and,  in  the  end,  often  proves 
fatal. 

When  scrophula  is  confined  to  the  external  sur- 
face, it  is  by  no  means  attended  with  danger,  al- 
though on  leaving  one  part,  it  is  apt  to  be  renew- 
ed in  others  ;  but  when  the  ulcers  are  imbm.  1  with 
a  sharp  acrimony,  spread,  erode,  and  become  deep, 
without  showing  any  disposition  to  heal ;  when 
deep-seated  collections  of  matter  form  among 
the  small  bones  of  the  hands  and  feet,  or  in  the 
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joint*,  or  tubercles  in  the  lungs,  with  hectic  fever, 
arise,  the  consequences  will  De  fatal. 

On  opening  the  bodies  of  persons  'who  havr: 
died  of  this  disease,  many  of  the  viscera  are  usu- 
ally found  in  a  diseased  state,  but  more  particu- 
larly the  glands  of  the  mesentery,  which  are  not 
only  much  tumefied,  but  often  ulcerated.  The 
lungs  are  frequently  discovered  beset  with  a  num- 
ber of  tubercles  or  cysts,  which  contain  matter  of 
various  kinds.  Scrophulous  glands,  on  being  ex- 
amined by  dissection,  feel  somewhat  softer  to  the 
touch  than  in  their  natural  state,  and  when  laid 
open,  they  are  usually  found  to  contain  a  soft  cur- 
dy matter,  mixed  with  pus.  The  treatment  con- 
sists chiefly  in  the  use  of  those  means,  which  arc 
calculated  to  improve  the  general  health  ;  a  nutri- 
tious diet,  easy  of  digestion,  a  pure  dry  air,  gentle 
exercise,  friction,  cold  bathing,  especially  in  the 
sea,  and  strengthening  medicines,  as  the  prepara- 
tions of  iron,  myrrh,  &c. ;  but,  particularly  the 
Peruvian  bark,  with  soda.  Various  mineral 
waters,  and  other  remedies  which  moderately 
promote  the  secretions,  appear  also  to  have  been 
often  useful.  In  irritable  states  of  the  system, 
hemlock  has  been  employed  with  much  advan- 
tage. Mercury  is  generally  injurious  to  scrophu- 
lous persons,  when  carried  so  far  as  to  affect  the 
mouth  ;  yet  they  have  sometimes  improved  under 
the  use  of  the  milder  preparations  of  that  metal, 
determined  principally  towards  the  skin.  Mode- 
rate antimonials  also,  decoctions  of  sarsaparilla, 
mezereon,  guaiacum,  &c,  burnt  sponge,  muriate 
of  lime,  and  other  such  remedies,  have  been  ser- 
viceable in  many  cases,  perhaps  chiefly  in  the 
same  way.  The  applications  to  scrophulous  tu- 
mours and  ulcers,  must  vary  according  to  the 
state  of  the  parts,  whether  indolent  or  irritable : 
where  the  tumours  show  no  disposition  to  enlarge, 
or  become  inflamed,  it  is,  perhaps,  best  to  interfere 
little  with  them ;  but  their  inflammation  mnst 
be  checked  by  leeches,  &c,  axd  when  ulcers  ex- 
ist, stimulant  lotions  or  dressings  must  be  used  to 
give  them  a  disposition  to  heal ;  but  if  they  are  in 
an  irritable  state,  a  cataplasm,  made,  perhaps, 
with  hemlock,  or  other  narcotic. 

SCROPHULA.     See  Scrofula. 

SCROPHULA'RIA.  (From  scrofula,  the 
king's  evil :  so  called  from  the  unequal  tubercles 
upon  its  roots,  like  scrofulous  tumours.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system. 
Class,  Didynamia  ;  Order,  Angiospermia.  The 
fig-wort. 

ScroPHULARiA  aquatica.  Betonica  aqua- 
lica.  Greater  water- fig  wort.  Water-betony. 
The  leaves  of  this  plant,  Scrophularia— foliis 
cordatis  obtusis,  petiolatis,  decurrentibus ;  caule 
membranis  angulato ;  racemis  terminalibus,  of 
Linnaeus,  are  celebrated  as  correctors  of  the  ill- 
flavour  of  senna.  They  were,  also,  formerly  in 
high  estimation  against  piles,  tumours  of  a  scro- 
fulous nature,  inflammations,  &c. 

Scrophdlaria  minor.  The  pile-wort  is 
sometimes  so  called.     See  Ranunculus  ftcaria. 

Scrophularia  nodosa.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  fig-wort.  Scrophularia  vulgaris ; 
Millemorbia ;  Scrophularia.  Common  fig-wort 
or  kernel- wort.  The  root  and  leaves  of  this  plant, 
Scrophularia — foliis  cordatis,  trinervatis ; 
caule  obtusangulo,  of  Linnaeus,  have  been  cele- 
brated both  as  an  internal  and  external  remedy 
against  inflammations,  the  piles,  scrophulous  tu- 
mours and  old  ulcers  ;  but  they  are  now  only  used 
in  this  country  by  the  country  people. 

Scrophularia  vulgaris.  See  Scrophularia 
nodosa. 

SCROTAL.     Belonging  to  the  scrotum. 

•SCROTM.  HKRNIA.     Scrotocel^-      "V  DTStliMiOE 
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.  part  oi'  an  abdominal  viscus  or  vuceiamiu 
the  scrotum.     See  Hernia. 

SCROTIFORMIS.  Bag-like:  applied  to  the 
nectary  of  the  genii3  Sadj. 

SCROTOCE'LE.  (From  scrotum,  and  <r,\v, 
a  tnmonr.)     A  rupture  or  hernia  in  the  scrotum. 

SCROTUM.  (  Quasi scortum,  a  skin  or  hide. ) 
a  textium ;    Oscheus  ;    Oscheon  ;■  Orchea, 
of  Galen.  The  common  integuments  which  cover 
the  testicles 

SCRU'PULUS.  (Dim.  of  scrupus,  a  small 
<tone. )     A  scruple  or  weight  of  20  grains. 

SCULTETUS,  Jons,  was  born  at  Ulm,  in 
1595,  and,  aftfr  the  requisite  studies  graduated  at 
Padua.  He  then  practised  with  cousiderable  re- 
putation in  his  native  city,  as  well  in  surgery  as 
in  physic,  and  he  appe  irs  to  have  been  very  bold 
in  his  operations.  He  was  carried  off  by  an  apo- 
plectic stroke,  in  154j.  His  principal  work  is  en- 
titled, "Armamentarium  Chirurgicum,"  with 
plates  of  the  in.-fruments;  which  was  published 
after  his  death,  and  has  passed  through  many  edi- 
tions, and  been  translated  into  most  European 
'anguasres. 

SCURF.     Furfura.     Small  exfoliations  of  the 
rticle,  which  take   place  after   some   eruptions 
on  the  skin,  a  new  cuticle  ueing  formed  under- 
neath during  the  exfoliation. 

SCURVY.     See  Scorbutus. 

Scurvy-grass.     See  Coc/iVare'a  officinalis. 

Scurvy-grass,  lemon.  See  Cochlearia  offici- 
nalis. 

Scurvy-grass,  Scotch.  See  Convolvulus  sol- 
danella. 

SCUTIFORM.  (Scuttformis ;  from  ctkvtos,  a 
shield,  and  ti&os,  resemblance.)  Shield-like.  Sec 
Thyroid  cartilage. 

Scutiform  cartu-age.  Sec  Thyroid  carti- 
lage. 

SCUTELLA.  A  little  dish  or  cup.  Applied 
lo  the  round,  flat,  or  shallow  fruit,  of  the  calycu- 
iate  algae,  seen  in  Lichen  stellaris. 

SCUTELLARIA.  (From  scutella,  a  small 
dish,  or  saucer,  apparently  in  allusion  to  the  little 
concave  appendage  which  crowns  the  calyx. 
Some  have  thought  it  to  be  more  directly  derived 
from  scutellutn,  a  little  shield,  to  which  they  have 
compared  the  shield.)  The  name  of  a  frenus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnsean  system.  Class,  Didyna- 
mia ;  Order,  Gymnotpermia. 

Scotellaria  galericulata.  The  syste- 
matic name  of  the  skull-cap.  Tertianaria.  The 
Scutellaria,  foliis  cordato  lanceolatis,  crenatis; 
floribus  axillaribus,  of  Linnaeus,  which  is  com- 
mon in  the  hedges  and  ditches  of  this  country.  It 
has  a  bitter  taste  and  a  garlic  smell,  and  is  said 
to  he  serviceable  against  that  species  of  ague 
which  attacks  the  patient  every  other  day. 

SCY'BALUM.  Zicv6a\a.  Dry  hard  excre- 
ment, rounded  like  nuts  or  marbles. 

Scythicus.  (From  Scythia,  its  native  soil.) 
An  epithet  of  the  liquorice-root,  or  any  thing 
brought  from  Scythia. 

SEA.  Mare.  The  air  of  the  sea,  the  motion 
of  the  vessels,  the  exhalation  from  the  tar  as  well 
as  the  water  of  the  ocean,  and  its  contents,  all 
come  under  the  attention  of  the  physician. 

1.  Sea-air  is  prescribed  in  a  variety  of  com- 
plaints, being  considered  as  more  medicinal  and 
salubrious  than  that  on  land,  though  not  known  to 
possess  in  its  composition  a  greater  quantity  of 
oxygen.  This  is  a  most  powerful  and  valuable 
remedy.  It  is  resorted  to  with  the  happiest  suc- 
cess against  most  cases  of  debility,  and  particu- 
larly against  scrofulous  diseases  affecting  the  ex- 
ternal parts  of  the  body  Sec  Bath,  cold. 
%   fUa-rick»f$*.     A  nausea  or  fendency  to  vo- 
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mit,  which  varies,  in  respect  of  duration,  in  dii  - 
ferent  persons  upon  their  first  going  to  sea.  With 
some  it  continues  only  for  a  day  or  two ;  while 
with  others  it  remains  throughout  the  voyage. 
The  disease*  in  which  sea-sickness  is  principally 
recommended  are  asthma  and  consumption. 

3.  Sea-water.  This  is  arranged  amone  the 
simple  saline  waters.  Its  chemical  analysis'gives 
a  proportion  of  one  of  saline  contents  to  about 
twenty-three  and  one-fourth  of  water  ;  but  on  our 
shores  it  is  not  greater  than  one  of  salt  to  about 
thirty  of  water.  Sea-water  on  the  British  coast 
may  thertfore  be  calculated  to  contain  in  the  wine 
pint  of  muriated  soda  186,5  grains,  of  muriated 
magnesia  fifty-one,  of  selenite  six  grains  ;  total  24S 
one-half  grains,  or  half  an  ounce  and  three  and 
one-half  grains  of  saline  contents.  The  disorders 
for  which  the  internal  use  of  sea-water  has  been 
and  mav  be  resorted  to,  are  in  general  the  same 
for  which  all  the  simple  saline  waters  may  be 
used.  The  peculiar  power  of  sea-water  and  sea- 
salt  as  a  dlscutieut,  employed  either  internally  or 
externally  in  scrofulous  habits,  is  well  known,  and 
is  attended  with  considerable  advantage  when 
judiciously  applied. 

Sea-holly.     See  Eryngiurn. 

Sea-moss.     See  Fucus  helminthocorlon. 

Sea-oak.     See  Fucus  vesiculosus. 

Sea-onion.     See  Scilla. 

SEA-SALT.  Muriate  of  soda.  See^  Soda 
murias. 

SEA-WAX.  Maltha.  A  white,  solid,  tal- 
lowy-looking fusible  substance,  soluble  in  alkohol, 
found  on  the  Baikal  lake,  in  Siberia. 

Sea-wrack.     See  Fucux  vesiculosus. 

Sealed  earths.     See  Sigillata  terra. 

SEARCHING.  The  operation  of  introducing 
a  meiailic  instrument  through  the  urethra  into  tne 
bladder,  for  the  purpose  oi  ascertaining  whether 
the  patient  has  the  stone  or  not. 

SEBACEOUS.  (Sebaceus;  from  sebum, 
suet.)  A  term  applied  to  glands,  which  secrete 
a  suety  humour. 

SEBACIC  ACID.  Subject  to  a  considerable 
heat  7  or  8  pounds  of  hog's  lard,  in  a  stoneware 
retort  capable  of  holding  double  the  quantity,  and 
connect  its  beak  by  an  adopter  with  a  cooled  re- 
ceiver. The  condensibb"  products  arc  chiefly  fat, 
altered  by  the  fire,  mixed  with  a  little  acetic  and 
sebacic  acids.  Treat  this  product  with  boiling 
water  several  ti'U.^s,  agitating  the  liquor,  allowing 
it  to  cool,  and  decanting  each  time.  Pour  at  last 
into  the  watery  liquid,  solution  of  acetate  of  lead 
in  excess.  A  white  flocculent  precipitate  of  sebate 
of  lead  will  instantly  fall,  which  must  be  collected 
on  a  filter,  washed,  and  dried.  Put  the  sebate  of 
lead  into  a  phial,  and  pour  upon  it  its  own  weight 
of  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  five  or  six  times  its 
weight  of  water.  Expose  this  phial  to  a  heat  of 
about  212°.  The  sulphuric  acid  combines  with 
the  oxide  of  lead,  and  sets  the  sebacic  acid  at  li- 
berty. Filter  the  whole  while  hot.  As  the  liquid 
cools,  the  sebacic  acid  crystallises,  which  roust 
be  washed,  to  free  it  completely  from  the  adhering 
sulphuric  acid.  Let  it  be  then  dried  at  a  gentle 
heat.  • 

The  sebacic  acid  is  inodorous  ;  its  taste  is  slight, 
hut  it  perceptibly  rtddens  litmus  paper;  its  specific 
gravity  is  above  that  of  water,  and  its  crystals  are 
small  white  needles  of  little  coherence.  Exposed 
to  heat,  it  melts  like  fat,  is  decomposed,  and  par- 
tially evaporated.  The  air  has  no  effect  upon  it. 
It  is  much  more  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  water  ; 
hence  boiling  water  saturated  with  it,  assumes  a 
nearly  solid  consistence  on  cooling.  Allcobol  dis- 
solves it  abundantly  at  the  ordinary  temperature. 

With  the  alkalies  it  forms  *o!iiblc  neutral  salts 
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But  if  we  pour  into  their  concentrated  solutions, 
sulphuric,  nitric,  or  muriatic  acids,  the  sebacic  is 
immediately  deposited  in  large  quantity.  It  af- 
fords precipitates  with  the  acetates  and  nitrates  of 
lead,  mercury,  and  silver. 

Such  is  the  account  given  hy  Thenard  of  this 
acid,  in  the  3d  volume  of  his  Traite'  de  Chimie, 
published  in  1815.  Ber/elius,  in  1806,  published 
an  elaborate  dissertation,  to  prove  that  Thenard's 
new  sebacic  acid  was  only  the  benzoic,  contami- 
nated by  the  fat,  from  which,  however,  it  n.ay  be 
freed,  and  brought  to  the  state  of  common  benzoic 
acid.  Thenard  takes  no  notice  of  Berzelius  what- 
ever, but  concludes  his  account  by  stating,  that  it 
has  been  known  only  for  twelve  or  thirteen  years, 
and  that  it  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  acid 
formerly  called  sebacic,  which  possesses  a  strong 
disgusting  odour,  and  was  merely  acetic  or  muri- 
atic acid  ;  or  fat  which  had  been  changed  in  some 
way  or  other,  according  to  the  process  used  in  the 
preparation. 

Sebadilla.     See  Cevadilla. 

SEBATE.  (Sebas;  from  sebum,  suet.)  The 
name  in  the  neutral  compound  of  the  acid  of  fat, 
with  a  salifiable  base. 

Sebesten.  (An  Egyptian  word.)  See  Cor- 
dia  myxa. 

SECA'LE.  (Secale,  i.  neut.  A  name  in 
Pliny,  which  some  etymologists,  among  whom  is 
De.  Theis,  derive  from  the  Celtic  segal.  This, 
says  he,  comes  from  sega,  a  sickle,  in  the  same 
language,  and  thence  seges,  the  Latin  appellation 
of  all  grain  that  is  cut  with  a  similar  instrument. 
Those  who  have  looked  no  farther  for  an  etymolo- 
gy than  the  Latin  xcco,  to  cut  or  mow,  have  come 
to  the  same  conclusion. )  1.  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linnrean  system.  Class,  Trian- 
dria ;  Order,  Digynia.     Rye. 

2.  The  common  name  of  the  seed  of  the  Secale 
cereale,  of  Linr.reus. 

Secaie  cereale.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  rye-plant.  Rye-corn  is  principally  used  as 
an  article  of  diet,  and  in  the  northern  countries  of 
Europe  is  employed  for  affording  an  ardent  spirit. 
Rye-bread  is  common  among  the  northern  parts 
of  Europe  ;  it  is  less  nourishing  than  wheat,  but  a 
sufficiently  nutritive  and  wholesome  grain.  It  is 
more  than  any  other  grain  stroiigly  disposed  to 
acescency  ;  hence  it  is  liable  to  ferment  in  the 
stomach,  and  to  produce  purging,  which  people  on 
the  first  using  it  commonly  experience. 

Secale  cornutum.  Secale  corniculatum ; 
Clavus  secalinus.  Mutterkom  kornzapfeu,  of 
the  Germans.  Ergot ;  Seigle  ergole  of  the 
French.  A  black,  curved,  morbid  excrescence, 
like  the  spur  of  a  fowl,  which  is  found  in  the  spike 
of  the  Secale  cerealis  of  Linnaeus,  especially  in 
Lot  climates,  when  a  great  heat  suddenly  succeeds 
to  much  moisture.  The  seed,  which  has  this  dis- 
eased growth,  gives  off,  when  powdered,  an  odour 
which  excites  sneezing,  and  titilates  the  nose,  like 
tobacco.  It  has  a  mealy,  and  then  a  rancid,  nau- 
seous, and  biting  taste,  which  remains  a  long 
time,  and  causes  the  mouth  and  fauces  to  become 
dry;  which  sensation  is  not  removed  by  watery 
fluids,  but  is  soon  relieved  by  milk.  The  cause 
of  this  excrescential  disease  in  rye  appears  to  be 
an  insect  which  penetrates  the  grain,  feeds  on  its 
amylaceous  part,  and  leaves  its  poison  in  the  pa- 
renchyma ;  hence  it  is  full  of  small  foramina  or 
perforations  made  by  the  insect. 

The  secale  cornutum  has  a  singular  effect  on 
the  animal  economy.  The  meal  or  flour  sprink- 
led on  a  wound  coagulates  the  blood,  excites  a 
heat  3ud  then  a  numbness  in  the  part,  and  soon 
after  in  the  extremities.  Bread  which  contains 
some  of  it,  does  not  ferment  well,  nor  bake  well, 
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and  is  glntinous  and  nauseous.  The  bread  when 
eaten  produces  intoxication,  lassitude,  a  sense  of 
something  creeping  on  the  skin,  weakness  of  the 
joints,  with  convulsive  movements  occurring  peri- 
odically. This  state  is  what  is  called  raphahia, 
and  convuhiones  cerealim.  Of  those  so  affected, 
some  can  only  breathe  in  an  upright  posture,  some 
become  maniacal,  others  epileptic,  or  tabid,  and 
some  have  a  thirst  not  to  be  quenched  ;  and  livid 
eruptions  and  cutaneous  ulcers  are  not  uncom- 
mon. The  disease  continues  from  ten  days  to  two 
or  three  months  and  longer.  Those  who  have 
formication,  pain,  and  numbness  of  the  extremi- 
ties in  the  commencement,  generally  lose  the  feel- 
ing in  these  parts,  and  the  skin,  from  the  fingers 
'to  the  fore-arm,  or  from  the  toes  to  the  middle  of 
the  tibia,  becomes  dry,  hard  and  black,  as  if  cover- 
ed with  soot.  This  species  of  mortification  is 
called  Necrosis  cerealis. 

As  a  medicine,  the  secale  cornutum  is  given  in- 
ternally io  excite  the  action  of  the  uterus  in  an 
atonic  state  of  that  organ,  producing  amenorrhoea, 
&c.  and  during  parturition.  Given  in  the  dose  of 
ten  grains,  it  soon  produces  a  desire  to  make  wa- 
ter, and  the  labour  pains  quickly  follow  ;  but  it  is 
a  dangerous  medicine,  the  effect  not  being  con- 
trollable. 

The  antidote  to  the  ill  effects  produced  in  the 
mouth  and  fauces  by  eating  bread  which  has  this 
poison,  is  milk.  Against  the  convulsions,  vomits, 
saline  purgatives,  g)ysters,  submuriate  of  mercury 
as  a  purgative,  are  first  to  be  given,  and  after  the 
prima?  viae  have  been  duly  cleaned,  stimulants  of 
camphire,  ammonia,  and  sther  with  opium.  To 
the  necrosis,  rectified  oil  of  turpentine  is  very 
beneficial  in  stopping  its  progress,  and  then  warm 
stimulating  fomentations  and  poultices. 

SECOND  U<Y.  This  term  denotes  something 
that  acts  as  second  or  in  subordination  to  another. 
Thus,  m  diseases,  we  have  secondary  symptoms. 
See  Primary. 

Secondary  fever.  That  febrile  affection  which 
arises  after  a  crisis,  or  the  discharge  of  some  mor- 
bid matter,  as  after  the  declension  of  the  small- 
pox or  thp  measles. 

SECRI'.TION.  Secretio.  "The  generic 
name  of  s  c  elion  is  given  to  a  function,  by  which 
a  part  ot  the  blood  escapes  from  the  organs  of 
circulation,  and  diffuses  itself  without  or  within  ; 
either  preserving  its  chemical  properties,  or  dis- 
persing after  its  elements  have  undergone  another 
order  of  combinations. 

The  secretions  are  generally  divided  into  three 
sorts  ;  the  exhalations,  the  follicular  secretions, 
and  the  glandular  secretions. 

Exhalations. — The  exhalations  take  place  as 
well  within  the  body  as  at  the  skin,  or  in  the  mu- 
cous membranes ;  thence  their  division  into  ex- 
ternal and  internal. 

Internal  Exhalations. — Wherever  large  or 
small  surfaces  are  in  contact,  an  exhalation  takes 
place  ;  wherever  fluids  are  accumulated  in  a  cavi- 
ty without  any  apparent  opening,  they  are  depo- 
sited there  by  exhalations :  the  phenomenon  of 
exhalation  is  also  manifested  in  almost  every  part 
of  the  animal  economy.  It  exists  in  the  serous, 
the  synovial,  the  mucous  membranes  ;  in  the  cel- 
lular tissue,  the  interior  of  vessels,  the  adipose 
cells,  the  interior  of  the  eye,  of  the  ear,  the  pa- 
renchyma of  many  of  the  organs,  such  as  the  thy- 
mus, thyroid  glands,  the  capsules  suprarenales, 
&c.  &c.  It  is  by  exhalation  that  the  watery  hu- 
mour, the  vitreous  humour,  the  liquid  of  the  laby- 
rinth, are  formed  and  renewed.  The  fluids  exhaled 
in  these  different  parts  have  not  all  been  analysed ; 
among  those  that  have  been,  several  approach 
more  or  less  to  the   elements  of  the  blood,  and 
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particularly  to  the  serum  ;  such  are  ibe  iluids  of 
the  serous  membranes  of  the  cellular  tissue,  of 
the  chambers  of  the  eye  ;  others  differ  more  from 
it,  as  the  synovia,  the  tat,  &c. 

Serous  Exhalation. — All  the  viscera  of  the 
bead,  of  the  chest,  and  the  abdomen,  are  covered 
with  a  serous  membrane,  which  also  lines  the 
sides  of  these  cavities,  so  (hat  the  viscera  are  not 
in  contact  with  the  sides,  <>r  with  the  adjoining 
viscera,  except  by  the  intermediation  of  this  same 
membrane  ;  and  as  its  surface  is  very  smooth,  the 
viscera  can  easily  change  their  relation  with  each 
other,  and  with  the  sides.  The  principal  circum- 
stance which  keeps  up  the  polish  ol  their  surface 
is  the  exhalation  of  which  they  are  the  seat ;  a 
very  thin  fluid  constantly  passes  out  of  every 
point  of  the  membrane,  and  mixing  with  that  of 
the  adjoining  parts,  forms  with  it  a  humid  layer 
that  favours  the  frictions  of  the  organs. 

It  appears  that  this  facility  of  sliding  upon  each 
other  is  very  favourable  to  the  action  of  the  or- 
gans, for  as  so.m  as  they  are  deprived  of  it  by  any 
malady  of  the  serous  membrane,  their  functions 
are  disordered,  and  they  sometimes  cease  entirety. 

In  the  state  of  health,  the  fluid  secreted  by  the 
serous  membranes  appears  to  be  the  serum  ol  the 
blood,  a  certain  quantity  of  albumen  excepted. 

Serous  Exhalation  of  the  Cellular  Tissue. — 
This  tissue,  which  is  called  cellular,  is  generally 
distributed  through  animal  bodies  ;  it  is  useful  at 
once  to  separate  and  unite  the  different  organs, 
and  the  parts  of  the  organs.  The  tissue  is  every 
where  formed  of  a  great  number  of  small  thin 
plates,  which,  crossing  in  a  thousand  different 
ways,  form  a  sort  of  felt.  The  size  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  plates  vary  according  to  the  different 
parts  of  the  body.  In  one  place  they  are  large  r, 
thicker,  and  constitute  large  cells  ;  in  another, 
they  are  very  narrow  and  thin,  and  form  extreme- 
ly small  cells ,  in  some  points  the  tissue  is  capable 
of  extension  ;  in  others,  it  is  little  susceptible  of 
it,  and  presents  a  considerable  resistance.  Hut 
whatever  is  the  disposition  of  the  cellular  tissue, 
its  plates,  by  their  two  surfaces,  exhale  a  fluid 
which  has  the  greatest  analogy  with  that  of  the 
serous  membranes,  and  which  appears  to  have 
the  same  uses  ;  these  are  to  render  the  frictions  of 
the  plates  easy  upon  each  other,  and  therefore  to 
favour  the  reciprocal  motions  of  the  organs,  and 
even  the  relative  changes  of  the  different  parts  of 
which  they  are  composed. 

Fatty  Exhalation. — Independently  ofthesero- 
sity,  a  fluid  is  found  in  many  parts  of  the  cellular 
tissue  of  a  very  different  nature,  which  iw  the  fat. 

Under  the  relation  of  the  presence  ol  the  lat,  the 
cellular  tissue  may  be  divided  into  three  sorts  ; 
that  which  contains  it  always,  that  which  contains 
it  sometimes,  and  that  which  never  contains  it. 
The  orbit,  the  sole  of  the  foot,  the  pulp  of  the  fin- 
ders, that  of  the  toes,  always  present  fat ;  the  sub- 
cutaneous cellular  tissue,  and  that  which  covers 
the  heart,  the  veins,  &c.  present  it  often  ;  lastly, 
that  of  the  scrotum,  of  the  eyelids,  of  the  interior 
of  the  skull,  never  contain  it. 

The  fat  is  contained  in  distinct  cells  that  never 
<:oramunicate  with  the  adjoining  ones.  It  has 
been  supposed,  from  this  circumstance,  that  the 
tissue  that  contains,  aud  that  forms  the  fat,  was 
not  the  same  as  that  by  which  the  serosity  is  form- 
ed; but  as  these  fatty  cells  have  never  been  shown, 
except  when  full  of  fat,  this  anatomical  distinc- 
tion seems  doubtful.  The  size,  the  form,  the  dis- 
position of  these  cells,  arc  not  less  variable  than 
the  quantity  of  fat  which  they  contain.  In  some 
individuals  scarcely  a  few  ounces  exist,  whilst  in 
other*  there  are  several  hundred  pounds. 

According  to  the  last  researches,  the  human  fat 
-  (imposed  of  two  parts.  tl">  one  fluid,  the  other 


concrete,  which  are  themselves  compounded,  bur 
in  different  proportions,  of  two  new  proximate 
principles. 

Synovial  Exhalation*. — Round  the  moveable 
articulations  a  thin  membrane  is  found,  which  has 
much  analogy  with  the  serous  membranes  ;  hut 
which,  however,  differs  from  them  by  having 
small  reddish  prolongations  that  contain  nume- 
rous blood  vessels.  These  are  called  synovial 
fringes;  the}  art-  very  visible  in  the  great  arti- 
culation- of  the  limbs. 

Internal  Exhalation  of  the  Eye. — The  differ- 
ent humours  ol  ihe 'je  are  also  formed  by  exha- 
lation ;  they  are  each  of  them  separately  enve- 
loped in  a  membrane  that  appears  intended  for 
exhalation  an  J  absorption. 

The  humours  of  the  eye  are,  the  aqueous  hu- 
mour, the  formation  of  which  is  at  present  attri- 
buted to  the  ciliary  processes  ;  the  vitreous  hu- 
mour, secreted  by  the  hyaloid  ;  the  chrystalline, 
the  black  matter  of  the  < -horoid,  and  that  of  the 
posterior  surlace  of  the  iris. 

Bloody  Exhalations. — In  all  the  exhalations 
of  which  we  have  spoken,  it  is  only  a  part  of  the 
principle  of  the  blood  that  passes  out  of  the  ves- 
stls  ;  the  blood  itself  ap,  ears  to  spread  in  several 
of  the  organs,  and  fill  in  them  the  sort  of  cellular 
tissue  which  forma  their  parenchyma;  such  are 
the  cavernous  bodies  ol  the  ^.enis  and  of  the  cli- 
toris, the  urethra  and  the  glans,  the  spleen,  the 
man.il  ..,  &c.  The  anatomical  examination  of 
these  different  tissues  seetns  to  show  that  they  are 
habituall)  .  led  with  venous  blood,  the  quantity 
of  which  ia  variable  according  to  different  cir- 
cumstances, particularly  according  to  the  state  of 
action  or  inaction  of  the  organs. 

Many  other  interior  exhalations  exist  also, 
among  those  ol  the  cavities  of  the  internal  ear, 
of  the  parenchyma,  of  the  thymus,  of  the  thyroid 
gland  ;  that  of  the  cavity  of  the  capsulte  suprare- 
nales,  &c.  :  but  the  fluids  formed  in  these  differ- 
ent parts  are  scarcely  understood  ;  they  have 
never  been  analyzed,  and  their  uses  are  unknown. 

External  Exhalations. — These  are  composed 
entirely  of  the  exbalations  of  the  mucous  mem- 
bianes,  and  of  that  of  the  skin,  or  cutaneow 
transpiration. 

Exhalation  of  the  Mucous  Membranes. — 
There  are  two  mucous  membranes  ;  the  one  co- 
vers the  surface  of  the  eye,  the  lacrymal  ducts, 
the  nasal  cavities,  the  sinuses,  the  middle  ear,  the 
mouth,  all  the  intestinal  canal,  the  excretory  ca- 
nals which  terminate  in  it ;  lastly,  the  larynx,  the 
tiachea,  and  the  bronchia. 

The  other  mucous  membrane  covers  the  organs 
of  generation  and  of  the  urinary  apparatus. 

Cutaneous    Transpiration. A    transparent 

liquid,  ol  an  odour  more  or  less  strong,  salt,  acid, 
usually  passes  through  the  innumerable  openings 
of  the  epidermis.  See  Perspiration.  This  liquid 
is  generally  evaporated  as  soon  as  it  is  in  contact 
with  the  air,  and  at  other  times  it  flows  upon  the 
surface  of  the  skin.  In  the  first  case  it  is  imper- 
ceptible, and  bears  the  name  of  insensible  trans' 
piration  ;  in  the  second  it  is  called  sioeat. 

Follicular  Secretions.— The  follicles  are  small 
hollow  organs  lodged  in  'he  skin  or  mucous  mem- 
bnnes,  aud  which  on  that  account  are  divided  in- 
to mucous  and  cutaneous. 

The  lollirles  are,  besides,  divided  into  simple 
and  compound.  The  simple  mucous  follicles  are 
seen  upon  nearly  the  whole  extent  of  the  mucous 
membranes,  where  they  are  more  or  less  abun- 
dant;  however,  there  are  points  of  considerable 
extent  ol  these  membranes  where  they  are  not  seen. 

The  bodies  that  bear  the  name  ol  fungous  pa- 
pilla of  the  tongue,  the  amygdala?,  the  elands  of 
the  cardia.  the  prostate,  &c.  arc  considered  bj 
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anatomists  as  collections  of  simple  loilicies.  Per- 
haps this  opinion  is  not  sufficiently  supported. 

The  fluid  that  they  secrete  is  little  known  ;  it 
r.ppears  analogous  to  the  mucous,  and  to  have  the 
same  uses.  In  almost  all  the  points  of  the  skin, 
little  openings  exist,  which  are  the  orifices  of  small 
hollow  organs,  with  membranous  sides,  generally 
filled  with  an  albuminous  and  fatty  matter,  the 
consistence,  the  colour,  the  odour,  and  even  the 
favour  of  which  are  variable,  according  to  the 
different  parts  of  the  body,  and  which  is  continu- 
ally spread  upon  the  sarface  of  the  skin. 

These  small  organs  are  catted  the  follicles  of 
the  skin  ;  one  of  them  at  least  exists  at  the  base 
of  each  hair,  and  generally  the  hairs  traverse  the 
cavity  of  a  follicle  in  their  direction  outwards. 

The  follicles  form  that  mucous  and  fatty  mutter 
which  is  seen  upon  the  skin  of  the  cranium  and 
on  that  of  the  pavilion  of  the  ear ;  the  follicles 
also  secrete  the  cerumen  in  the  auditory  canal ; 
that  whitish  matter,  of  considerable  consistence, 
that  is  pressed  out  of  the  skin  of  the  face  in  the 
form  of  small  worms,  is  also  contained  in  follicles; 
it  is  the  same  matter  which,  by  its  surface  bring 
in  contact  with  the  air,  becomes  black,  and  pro- 
daces  the  numerous  spots  that  are  seen  upon  some 
persons'  faces,  particularly  on  the- sides  of  the 
nose  and  cheeks. 

The  follicles  also  appear  to  secrete  that  odo- 
rous, whitish  matter,  which  is  always  renewed 
at  the  external  surface  of  the  genital  parts. 

By  spreading  on  the  surface  of  the  epidermis, 
of  the  hair  of  the  head,  of  the  skin,  &c. ,  the  matter 
of  the  follicles  supports  the  suppleness  and  elasti- 
city of  those  parts,  renders  their  surface  smooth 
and  polished,  favours  their  frictions  upon  one 
another.  On  account  of  its  unctuous  nature,  it 
renders  them  less  penetrable  by  humidity,  &c. 

Glandular  Secretions. — The  name  ol  gland  is 
given  to  a  secreting  organ  which  sheds  the  fluid 
that  it  forms  upon  the  surface  of  a  mucous  mem- 
brane, or  of  the  skin,  by  one  or  more  excretory 
glands. 

The  number  of  glands  is  considerable  ;  the  ac- 
tion of  each  bears  the  name  of  glandular  secretion. 
There  are  six  secretions  of  this  sort,  that  of  the 
tears,  of  the  saliva,  of  the  bile,  of  the  pancreatic 
fluid,  of  the  urine,  of  the  semen,  and  lastly,  that 
of  the  milk.  We  may  add  the  action  of  the  mu- 
cous glands,  and  of  the  gl.inds  of  Cowper. 

Secretion  of  Tears. — The  gland  that  forms  the 
tears  is  very  small ;  it  is  situated  in  the  orbit  of 
the  eye,  above  and  a  little  outward  ;  it  is  composed 
of  small  grains,  united  by  cellular  tissues;  its  ex- 
cretory canals,  small  and  numerous,  open  behind 
the  externa!  angle  of  the  upper  eyelid :  it  receives 
a  >-mall  artery,  a  branch  of  the  ophthalmic,  and  a 
nerve,  a  division  of  the  fifth  pair. 

In  a  state  of  health,  the  tears  are  in  small  quan- 
tity ;  the  liquid  that  forms  them  is  limpid,  without 
odour,  of  a  salt  savour.  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin. 
who  analysed  it,  found  it  composed  of  much  wa- 
ter, of  some  centesimals  of  nrticus,  muriate  and 
phosphate  oi  soda,  and  a  little  pure  soda  and  lime. 
What  are  called  tears,  are  not  however,  the  fluid 
secreted  entirely  by  the  lachrymal  gland  ;  it  is  a 
mixture  of  this  fluid  wiZh  the  matter  secreted  by 
the  conjunctiva,  and  probably  with  that  of  the 
glands  of  Meibomius. 

The  tears  form  a  layer  before  the  conjunctiva  of 
the  eye,  and  defend  it  from  the  contact  of  air  : 
1  hey  facilitate  the  frictions  of  the  eyelids  upon  the 
eye,  favour  the  expulsion  of  foreign  bodies,  and 
prevent  the  action  of  irritating  bodies  upon  the 
ronjunctiva ;  in  tins  case  the  quantity  rapidly 
augments.  They  are  also  a  mcans,of  expressing 
he  passions :  the  tears  flow  from  vexation. 


joy,  and  pleasure.  The  nervous  system  has  thatt 
fore  a  particular  influence  upon  their  secretion. 
This  influence  probably  takes  place  by  means  of 
the  nerve  that  the  fifth  pair  of  cerebral  nerves 
<6ends  to  the  lachrymal  gland. 

Secretion  of  the  Saliva — The  salivary  glands 
are,  1st,  the  two  parotids,  situated  before  the  ear 
and  behind  the  neck,  and  the  branch  of  the  jaw; 
2d,  the  submaxillaries,  situated  below  and  on  the 
front  of  the  body  of  this  bone  ;  Sd,  lastly,  the 
sublinguals,  placed  immediately  below  the  tongue. 
The  parotids  and  the  submaxillaries  have  only  on' 
excretory  csftiat;  the  sublinguals  have  several. 
All  tiiese  glands  are  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
granulations  of  different  forms  and  dimensions  ; 
they  receive  a  considerable  quantity  of  arteries 
relatively  to  their  mass.  Several  nerves  are  dis- 
tributed to  them,  which  proceed  from  the  brain 
or  the  spinal  marrow. 

The  saliva  which  these  glands  secrete  flows 
constantly  into  the  mouth,  and  occupies  the  lower 
part  of  it ;  it  is  at  first  placed  between  the  ante- 
rior and  lateral  part  of  the  tongue  and  the  jaw ; 
and  when  the  space  is  filled,  it  pawn  into  the 
space  between  the  lower  lip,  :he  cheek,  and  the 
external  side  of  the  jaw.  Being  thus  deposited  in 
the  mouth,  it  mixes  with  the  fluids  secreted  by 
the  membranes  and  the  mucous  follicles. 

Secretion  of  the  Pancreatic  Juice. — The  pan- 
creas is  situated  transversely  in  the  abdomen,  be- 
hind the  stomach.  It  has  an  excretory  canal, 
which  opens  into  the  duodenum,  beside  that  of  the 
liver.  The  granulous  structure  of  this  gland  has 
made  it  be  considered  a  salivary  gland";  but  it  is 
different  from  them  by  the  smallness  of  the  arte- 
ries that  it  receives,  and  by  not  appearing  to  re- 
ceive any  cerebral  nerve. 

It  is  impossible  to  explain  the  use  of  the  pan- 
creatic juice. 

Secretion  of  the  Bile. — The  liver  is  the  largest 
of  all  the  glands  ;  it  is  also  distinguished  by  the 
singular  circumstance  among  the  secretory  or- 
gans, that  it  is  constantly  traversed  by  a  great 
quantity  of  venous  blood,  besides  the  arterial 
blood,  which  it  receives  as  well  as  every  other 
part.  Its  parenchyma  does  not  resemble,  in  any 
respect,  that  of  the  other  glands,  and  the  fluid 
formed  by  it  is  not  less  different  from  that  of  the 
other  glandular  fluids. 

The  excretory  canal  of  the  liver  goes  to  the 
duodenum  ;  before  entering  it,  it  communicate."1 
with  a  small  membranous  bag,  called  vesiculc 
J el  lis,  and  on  this  account,  that  it  is  almost  always 
filled  with  bile. 

Few  fluids  are  so  compound,  and  so  different 
from  the  blood,  as  the  bile.  Its  colour  is  greenish, 
its  taste  very  bitter  ;  it  is  viscous,  thready,  some- 
time* limpid,  and  sometimes  muddy.  It  contains 
water,  albumen,  a  matter  called  resinous  by  son.'' 
chemists,  a  yellow  colourmg  principle,  soda,  and 
some  sails,  viz.  muriate,  phosphate;  and  sulphate 
of  sod;t,  phosphate  of  lime  and  oxide  of  iron. 
These  properties  belong  to  the  bile  contained  in 
the  gall  bladder.  That  Which  goes  out  directly 
from  the  liver,  called  hepatic  biie,  has  never  been 
analysed  ;  it  appears  to  be  of  a  less  deep  colour, 
less  TKCOtts,  and  less  bitter  than  the  cysti 
The  formation  of  (he  bile  appears  cons 

The  liver  receiving  vein  us  blood  at  the 
timc  by  the  vena  porta,  and  arterial  blood  by  tin 
hepaticartery,  physiologists  have  been  very  eag.'. 
to  know  which  of  the  two  it  is  that  lorms  the  bilr. 
Several  hive  said  that  the  blood  of  the  vena  j 
having  more  carbon  and  hydrogen  than  that  of 
the  hepatic  artery,  is  more  proper  for  furnishing 
the  elements  of  the  bile.  Bichat  has  successfully 
contested  thii  opinion;  he  has  shmvu,  that  the 
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quantity  of  arterial  blood  which  arrives  at  the 
li«er  is  more  in  relation  with  the  quantity  of 
bile  formed  than  that  of  the  venous  blood  ;  that 
the  volume  of  the  hepatic  canal  is  not  in  propor- 
tion with  the  vena  porta ;  that  the  fat,  a  fluid 
much  hydrogrnated,  is  secreted  by  the  arterial 
blood,  &c.  He  might  have  added,  that  there  is 
nothing  to  prove  that  the  blood  of  the  vena  porta 
has  more  analogy  with  the  bile  than  the  arterial 
blood.  We  shall  take  no  part  in  this  discussion  ; 
both  opinions  are  equally  destitute  of  proof.  Be- 
sides, nothing  repels  the  idea,  that  both  sorts  of 
blood  serve  in  the  secretion  'Ibis  seems  even 
to  be  indicated  by  anatomy  ;  for  injections  show 
that  all  the  vessels  of  the  liver,  arterial,  venous, 
lymphatic,  and  excretory,  communicate  with  each 
other. 

The  bile  contributes  very  usefully  in  digestion, 
but  the  manner  is  unknown.  In  our  present  igno- 
rance relative  to  the  causes  oi  diseases,  we  attri- 
bute noxious  properties  to  the  bile,  which  it  is 
probably  far  from  possessing. 

Secretion  of  the.  Urine. — This  secretion  is  dif- 
ferent in  several  respects  from  the  preceding.  The 
liquid  which  results  from  it  is  much  more  abun- 
dant than  that  of  any  other  gland  ;  in  place  of 
serving  in  any  internal  uses,  it  is  expelled  ;  its  re- 
tention would  be  attended  by  the  most  dangerous 
consequences.  We  are  advertised  of  the  neces- 
sity ol  its  expulsion  by  a  particular  feeling,  which, 
like  the  instinctive  phenomena  ol  this  sort,  be- 
comes very  painful  if  not  quickly  attended  to. 

In  explaining  the  glandular  secretions,  physi- 
ologists have  given  lull  scope  to  their  imagination. 
The  glands  have  been  successively  considered  as 
sieves,  filters,  as  a  focus  of  fermentation.  Bor- 
den, and,  more  recently,  Bich.it,  have  attributed 
a  peculiar  motion  and  sensibility  tn  their  particles, 
by  which  they  choose,  in  the  blood  which  tra- 
verses them,  the  particles  that  arc  lit  to  enter  into 
the  fluids  that  they  secrete.  Atmospheres  and  com- 
partments have  been  allotted  to  them  ,  they  have 
been  supposed  susceptible  of  erection,  of  sleep, 
&c.  Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  many  learned 
men,  the  truth  is,  that  what  pisses  in  a  gland 
when  it  acls,  is  cntiiely  unknown.  Chemical 
phenomena  necessarily  take  place. 

Several  secreted  fluids  a:e  acid,  whilst  tin- 
blood  is  alkaline.  The  most  of  them  contain  proxi- 
mate principles  which  do  not  exist  in  the  blood, 
and  which  are  formed  in  the  glands  ;  but  the  pir- 
ticnlar  mode  of  these  combinations  is  unknown. 

We  must  not,  however,  confound  among  these 
suppositions  upon  the  action  of  the  glands,  an  in- 
genious conjecture  of  Dr.  Wollaston.  This  learned 
man  supposes  thai  very  weak  electricity  may  have 
a  marked  influence  upon  the  secretions,  lb 
his  opinion  upon  a  curious  experiment,  of  which 
we  will  here  give  an  account. 

Dr.  Wollaston  took  a  glass  tube,  two  inches 
long,  and  three  quarters  ol  an  inch  diameti  r :  he 
closed  one  of  its  extremities  with  a  hit  ofbl 
He  poured  a  little  water  into  the  tube  with 
parts  of  its  weight  of  muriate  of  soda.  He  wet 
the  bladder  on  the  outside,  and  placed  it  on  a 
piece  of  silver.  He  then  bent  a  zinc  wire,  so  that 
one  of  its  ends  touched  the  silver,  anil  the  other 
entered  the  tube  the  length  of  an  inch.  In  the 
same  instant  the  external  face  of  the  bladder  gave 
indication-  61  the  presence  of  pure  soda  ;  so  that, 
under  the  influence  of  this  very  weak  electricity, 
there  was  a  decomposition  of  muriate  of  so, la,  and 
a  passage  of  the  sola,  separated  from  the  acid, 
through  the  bladder.  Dr.  Wollaston  thinks  it  is 
not  impossible  that  something  analogous  may 
happen  in  the  secretions  but,  before  aDmitting 
this  idei.  man?  other  proofs  are  necessary. 
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Several  organs,  such  as  the  thyroid  and  thymn? 
bodies,  the  spleen,  the  supra-renal  capsules,  have 
been  called  glands  by  many  anatomists.  Professor 
Chaussier  has  substituted  for  this  denomination 
that  of  the  glandiform  ganglions.  The  use  of 
these  parts  is  entirely  unknown.  As  they  are 
generally  more  numerous  in  the  fuetus,  they  are 
supposed  to  have  important  functions,  but  there 
exists  no  proof  of  it.  Works  of  physiology  con- 
tain a  great  many  hypotheses  intended  to  explain 
their  functions.'  — Magendie's  Physiology. 

Sf.ctio  c.esarea.    g  ,i  opeiation. 

Sectio  francoma.     See  Lithoto 

SECUNDINES.  The  after-birtl  ,  and  mem- 
branes which  are  expanded  from  us  edge,  and 
which  form  a  complete  involucrnm  of  the  fcetos 
and  its  waters,  go  under  the  term  of  secuudiues, 
See  Placenta. 

SECUNDUM  ARTEIYI.  According  to  art. 
A  term  frequently  used  in  prescription,  and  de- 
noted by  the  letters  S.  A.,  which  are  usually  af- 
fixed, when  the  making  up  of  the  recipe  in  perfec- 
tion requires  some  uncommon,  care  and  dexterity. 

SECUNDUS.  Applied  by  botanists  to  leaves 
and  parts  of  the  fructification  which  are  unilateral, 
nil  leaning  towards  one  side  ;  as  the  leaves  and 
flowers  of  the  Convalluria  majalis. 

Securidaca.  (From  scrttris,  an  axe:  so  called, 
because  its  leaves  resemble  a  small  axe.)  See 
Hyosciamus  nigcr. 

SEDATIVE.  iSedativus;  from  srdo,  to  ease 
or  assuage.)  Sedantia.  Medicines  which  have 
the  power  of  diminishing  the  animal  energy,  with- 
out destroying  life.  They  are  divided  into  seria- 
tim soporifica,  as  opium,  papaver,  hyoscyamus  ; 
and  sedativa  refngerantid,  as  neutral  salts, 
acids.  &c. 

Sedative  salt.     See  Bm-acic  acid. 

Smjf.ntaria  0SSA.  The  bones  on  which  we 
sit.     The  os  coccygis  and  ischia. 

SEDGE.     See  Iris  pseudacorus. 

SEDIMENT.  The  heavy  parts  of  liquids 
which  fall  to  the  bottom. 

Sediment,  lateritious.  See  Lateritioxis  sedi- 
ment. 

SEDLITZ.  Seydschutz.  The  name  of  a  vil- 
lage of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Saartz,  where 
UcilViuanndiscovercda  simple  saline  mineral  water. 
Aqua  Sedlitziana.  Prom  chemical  analysis  it 
appears,  that  it  is  strongly  impregnated  with  sul- 
phate of  magnesia  or  Epsom  salt,  and  it  is  to  this, 
with,  probably,  the  small  quantity  of  mu- 
ri  rte  of  magnesia,  that  it  owes  its  bitter  and  saline 
taste,  and  its  purgative  properties.  The  diseases 
in  which  this  water  is  recommended  are,  crudities 
of  the  stomach,  hypochondriasis,  amenorrhea, 
and  the  anomalous  complaints  succeeding  the  ces- 
sation of  the  catamenia,  cedematous  tumours  of 
the  legs  in  literary  men,  hemorrhoidal  affection?, 
ic  eruptions. 

SE'DUM.     (From  sedo,  to  assuage  :  so  called 
use  it  allays  inflammation.)  iThe  name  of  a 
genus  ol"  plants  in  the  Linnoean  system.     Class. 
Decandria  ;  Order,  Pentagynia. 

SedOm  acre,  lllecebra;  Vtrmicularis ;  Pi- 
per mur  ale;  Sedum minus.  Wall-pepper;  Stone- 
crop.  The  plant  thus  called  is,  in  it-  recent  state, 
extremely  acrid,  like  the  bydropiper  ;  hence,  if 
taken  in  large  doses,  it  acts  powerfully  on  the 
prima-  viae,  proving  both  emetic  and  cathartic  • 
applied  to  the  skin  as  a  cataplasm,  it  frequently 
produces  vesications  and  erosions.  Boerhaavi 
therefore  imagines,  that  its  internal  employment 
must  lie  unsafe  ;  but  experience  has  discovered, 
that  a  decoction  of  this  plant  is  not  only  safe,  but 
of  great  efficacy  in  scorbutic  complaints  For 
which  purpose,  a  handful  of  the  herb  is  directed.. 
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by  Beiow,  to  be  boiled  in  eiglit  pints  erf  beer,  till 
they  arc  reduced  to  four,  of  which  three  or  four 
ounces  are   to  be  taken   every,  or  every  other 
morning.     Milk  has  been  found  to  answer  this 
purpose  better  than  beer.     Not  only  ulcers  simply 
scorbutic,  but  those  of  a  scrophulous  or  even  can- 
cerous tendency,  have  been  cured  by  the  use  of 
this  plant ;  of  which  Marquet'  relates  several  in- 
stances.   He  likewise  found  it  ireful  as  an  exter- 
nal application  in  destroying  fungous  flesh,  and  in 
promoting  a  discharge  in  gangrenes  and  carbun- 
cles.    Another  effect  for  which  this  plant  is  es- 
teemed, is  that  of  stopping  intermittent  fevers. 
Sedum  luteum  murale.     Navel  wort. 
Sedum  majus.      See  Sempervivum  teclorum. 
Sedum  minus.     See  Sedum  acre.. 
Sedum  telephium.     The  systematic  name  of 
the  orpine.  Faba  crassa ;  Telephium ;  Fabaria 
crassula;  Anacampseros.  The  plant  which  bears 
these  names  in  various  pharmacopoeias,  is  the  Se- 
dum—foliis  planiusculis  serratis,  corymbo  fo- 
lioso,  caule  erecto,  of  Linnaeus.     It  was  formerly 
ranked  as  an  antiphlogistic,  but  now  forgotten. 
SEED.     See  Semen. 
Seed-vessel.     See  Pericarpium. 
SEEING.     See  Vision. 

Seignette's  salt.  A  neutral  salt :  first  pre- 
pared and  made  known  by  Peter  Seignette,  who 
lived  at  RochelJe  in  France,  towards  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  See  Soda  tartarisata. 
SELENI'TES.  (From  ac\n»n,  the  moon.)  1. 
Sparry  gypsum,  a  sulphate  of  lime. 

2.  A  white  stone  having  a  figure  upon  it  resem- 
bling a  moon. 

SELENIUM.  (From  ctXnvti,  the  moon :  so 
called  from  its  usefulness  in  lunacy.)  I.  A  kind 
of  peony. 

2.  A  new  elementary  body,  extracted  by  Ber- 
zclius  from  the  pyrites  of  Fahlun,  which,  from  its 
chemical  properties,  he  places  between  sulphur 
and  tellurium,  though  it  has  more  properties  in 
common  with  the  former  than  with  the  latter  sub- 
stance. 
SELF-HEAL.  See  Prunella. 
SELINE.  (From  ozknvr),  the  moon  :  because 
they  are  opaque,  and  look  like  little  moons.)  A 
disease  of  the  nails,  in  which  white  spots  are  oc- 
casionally seen  in  their  substance. 

SELINIC  ACID.  Acidum  selinicum.  If  se- 
linium  be  heated  to  dryness  it  forms  with  nitric 
acid  a  volatile  and  crystallisable  compound,  called 
selinic  acid,  which  unites  to  some  of  the  metallic 
oxides  producing  salts,  called  seleniales. 

SELI'NUM.  (The  ancient  generic  name  of 
Theophrastus  and  Dioscorides,  whose  T,t\iov  is 
said  to  be  derived  from  rcapa  to  tv  tXct  (pvtoOu,  on 
account  of  its  growing  in  mud  ;  whence  Homer's 
'\c.o0pcir']ov  ac\tvov.  De  Theis  says,  that  selinum 
is  derived  from  ntXrivrj,  the  moon,  because  of  the 
shape  of  its  growing  seeds  ;  and  that  it  is  the 
foundation  of  many  other  compound  names  of  um- 
belliferous plants  among  the  Greeks,  as  opioatKi- 
wov,  mrpooehvov,  &c.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants.     Class,  Pentandria ;  Order,  Digynia. 

SELLA.  (Sella,  quasi  sedda ;  from sedeo,  to 
iiit.)     A  saddle. 

Se'lla  turcica.  (So  called  from  its  supposed 
resemblance  to  a  Turkish  saddle. )  Ephippium. 
A  cavity  in  the  sphenoid  bone,  containing  the  pi- 
tuitary gland,  surrounded  by  the  four  clinoid  pro- 
cesses. 

SELTZER.  The  name  of  a  place  in  Ger- 
many, Neider  Seltzer,  about  ten  miles  from  Frank- 
fort on  the  Mayne.  where  a  saline  mineral  water 
rises,  which  is  slightly  alkaline,  highly  acidulated 
trith  carbonic  acid,  containing  more  of  this  vola- 
tile principle  than  is  sufficient  to  saturate  the  al- 
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kali,  and  the  earths  which  it  holds  in  solution. 
It  is  particularly  serviceable  in  relieving  some  ol 
the  symptoms  that  indicate  a  morbid  affection  of 
the  lungs ;  in  slow  hectic  fever,  exanthematous 
cruptionsof  the  skin,  foulness  ol  the  stomach,  bil- 
ious vomiting,  acidity  and  heart-burn,  spasmo- 
dic pains  in  any  part  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and 
bloody  or  highly  offensive  stools.  On  account  of 
its  property  in  relieving  spasmodic  pains,  and  from 
its  rapid  determination  to  the  kidneys,  and  perhaps 
its  alkaline  contents,  it  has  been  sometimes  em- 
ployed with  great  advantage  in  diseases  of  the  uri- 
nary organs,  especially  those  that  are  attended 
with  the  formation  of  calculus.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  Seltzer  water,  either  genuine  or  artificial, 
that  is  consumed  in  this  country,  is  for  the  relief 
of  these  disorders.  Even  in  gonorrhoea,  either 
simple  or  venereal,  Hoffmann  asserts  that  advan- 
tage is  to  be  derived  from  this  medicine.  The 
usual  dose  is  from  half  a  pint  to  a  pint. 

SE.MECVRPUS.  (From  u^jim,  to  mark, 
and  Kap-os,  a  fruit  :  a  name  evidently  derived  from 
the  use  that  is  made  of  its  nut  in  the  East  Indies 
to  mark  table-linen  and  articles  of  apparel.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants,  Class,  Pentandria  ; 
Order,  Trigynia. 

Semecarpus  anacardium.  The  marking 
nut-tree.  The  systematic  name,  according  to 
some,  of  the  tree  which  is  supposed  to  afford  the 
Malacca  bean.     See  Aviccnna  tomentosa. 

Semeio'sis.  (From  aqpsiou),  to  notify.)  See 
Semioticc. 

SE'MEN.  (Semen,  inis.  n. ;  from  sero,  to 
sow.)  A.  The  seed  or  prolific  liquor  of  animals 
secreted  in  the  testicles,  and  carried  through  the 
epididymis  and  vas  deferens  into  the  vesiculae  se- 
minales, to  be  emitted  sub  coitu  into  the  female 
vagina,  and  there,  by  its  aura,  to  penetrate  and 
impregnate  the  ovulum  in  the  ovarium. 

In  castrated  animals,  and  in  eunuchs,  the  vesi- 
culae seminales  are  small,  and  contracted  ;  and  a 
little  lymphatic  liquor,  but  no  semen,  is  found  in 
them.  The  semen  is  detained  for  some  time  in 
the  vesiculae  seminales,  and  rendered  thicker  from 
the  continual  absorption  of  its  very  thin  part,  by 
the  oscula  of  the  lymphatic  vessels.  In  lascivious 
men,  the  semen  is  sometimes,  though  rarely,  pro- 
pelled by  nocturnal  pollution  from  the  vesiculae 
seminales,  through  the  ejaculatory  ducts  (which 
arise  from  the  vesiculae  seminales,  perforate  the 
urethra  transversely,  and  open  themselves  by 
narrow  and  very  nervous  mouths  at  the  sides  of 
the  caput  gallinaginis,)  into  the  urethra,  and  from 
it  to  some  distance.  But  in  chaste  men  the 
greatest  part  is  again  gradually  absorbed  from  the 
vesiculae  seminales  through  the  lymphatic  ves- 
sels, and  conciliates  strength  to  The  body.  The 
smell  ol  semen  is  specific,  heavy,  affecting  the 
nostrils,  yet  not  disagreeable.  The  same  odour 
is  observed  in  the  roots  of  the  orchis,  the  iuli  of 
chesnuts,  and  the  antherae  of  many  plants.  The 
smell  of  the  semen  of  quadrupeds,  when  at  heat, 
is  so  penetrating  as  to  render  their  flesh  foetid  and 
useless,  unless  castrated.  Thus  the  flesh  of  the  ■ 
stag,  tempore  coitus,  is  unfit  to  eat.  The  taste  of 
semen  is  fatuous,  and  somewhat  acrid.  In  the 
testes  its  consistence  is  thin  and  diluted  ;  but  in 
the  vesiculae  seminales,  viseid,  dense,  and  rather 
pellucid  :  and  by  venery  and  debility  it  is  ren- 
dered thinner. 

Specific  gravity.  The  greatest  part  of  the 
semen  sinks  to  the  bottom  in  water,  yet  some  part 
swims  on  its  surface,  which  it  covers  like  very 
fine  threads  mutually  connected  together  in  the 
form  of  a  cobweb. 

Colour.  In  the  testicles  it  is  somewhat  yel- 
low, and  in  the  vesiculie  seminales  it  accruiree  a 


deeper  hue.  That  emitted  by  pollution  or  coition, 
becomes  white  from  its  mixture  with  the  whitish 
liquor  of  the  prostate  gland  during  its  passage 
through  the  urethra.  In  those  people  who  labour 
under  jaundice,  and  from  the  abuse  of  saffron,  the 
semen  has  been  seen  yellow,  and  in  an  atrabiliary 
young  man,  black. 

Quality.  Semen  exposed  to  the  atmospheric 
air,  loses  its  pcllucidity,  and  becomes  thick,  but 
after  a  few  hours  it  is  again  rendered  more  fluid 
and  pellucid  than  it  was  immediately  after  its 
^mission.  This  phenomenon  cannot  arise  from 
water  or  oxygen  attracted  from  the  air.  At  length 
it  deposites  phosphate  of  lime,  and  forms  a  cor- 
neous crust. 

Experiments  with  semen  prove  that  it  turns  the 
syrup  of  violets  green,  and  dissolves  earthy,  neu- 
tral, and  metallic  salts.  Fresh  semen  is  insoluble 
in  water,  until  it  has  undergone  the  above  changes 
in  atmospheric  air.  It  is  dissolved  by  alkaline 
salts.  By  aetherial  oil  it  is  dried  into  a  pellucid 
pellicle,  like  the  cortex  of  the  brain.  It  is  dis-  « 
solved  by  all  acids,  except  the  oxy-muriatic,  by 
which  it  is  coagulated  in  the  form  of  white  flakes. 
It  is  also  acted  upon  by  aikohol  of  wine. 

Vauquelin,  who  analysed  it,  found  it  composed 
of 

1.  Water 900 

2.  Animal  mucilage 60 

3.  Soda 10 

4.  Phosphate  of  lime 30 

').  Examined  by  the  microscope,  a  multitude  of 
unimalcula  are  observed  in  it,  which  appear  to 
have  a  round  hend  and  a  long  tail ;  these  animal- 
cula move,with  considerable  rapidity  ;  they  seem 
to  fly  the  light,  and  to  seek  the  shade.  6.  The 
odorous  principle,  which  flies  off  immediately 
from  fresh  semen.  It  appears  to  consist  of  a  pe- 
culiar vital  principle,  and  by  the  ancients  was 
called  aura  seminis. 

Use.  1.  Emitted  into  the  female  vagina,  sub 
coitu,  it  possesses  the  wonderful  and  stupendous 
power  of  impregnating  the  ovulum  in  the  female 
ovarium.  The  odorous  principle,  or  aura  sper- 
matica  only,  appears  to  penetrate  through  the 
cavity  of  the  uterus  and  Fallopian  tubes  to  the  fe- 
male ovarium,  and  there  to  impregnate  the  albu- 
minous latex  of  the  mature  ovulum  by  its  vital 
power.  The  other  principles  of  the  semen  appear 
to  be  only  a  vehicle  of  the  seminal  aura.  2.  In 
chaste  men,  the  semen  returning  through  the  lym- 
phatic vessels  into  the  mass  of  the  blood,  gives 
strength  to  the  body  and  mind  ;  hence  the  buil  is 
so  fierce  and  brave,  the  castrated  ox  so  gentle  and 
weak;  hence  every  animal  languishes  post  coi- 
tum;  and  hence  tabes  dorsalis  from  onanism.  3. 
It  is  by  the  stimulus  of  the  semen  absorbed,  at  the 
age  of  puberty,  into  the  mass  of  the  humours,  that 
the  beard  and"  hair  of  the  pubes,  but  in  animals  the 
horns,  are  produced ;  and  the  weeping  veice  of 
the  boy  chauged  into  that  of  a  man. 

B.  The  seed  of  plants  or  nucleus  formed  in  the 
germen  of  a  plant,  for  the  purpose  of  propagating 
its  species,  the  sole  "  end  and  aim"  of  all  the  or- 
gans of  fructification.  Every  other  part  is  in  some 
manner  subservient  to  the  forming,  perfecting,  or 
dispersing  of  these. 

A  seed  consists  of  several  part.*,  some  of  which 
are  more  essential  than  Others,  viz. 

1 .  The  hiliim,  or  scar. 

2.  The  juniruUif  umbilicalis,  or  filament,  by 
which  the  immature  seed  is  connected  to  the  re- 

cptaclc. 

:;.  The  testa,  or  tunica  scminit. 
4.   The  seed  lobes,  or  cotyledons.     These  parts 
arc  beautifully  seen  by  macerating  Ihe  see's  of  a 


ilie  less  essential  parts  are, 

1.  The  arillus.  4.  The  capsulu 

2.  The  pappus.  5.  The  ala. 

3.  The  cauda. 

From  the  difference  in  the  form,  surface,  situa 
tion,  and  number,  rise  the  following  distinctions 
of  seeds. 

1.  Semina  arillata  ;  as  in  Jasminum. 

2.  Paposa;  as  in  Leontodon  taraxacum. 

3.  Caudata;  as. in  Clematis  vitalba. 

4.  Colyculata,  covered  with  a  bony  calyx  ;  as 
in  Coix  luchryma. 

5.  Alata;  as  in  Bignonia. 

G.  Hamosa,  furnished  with  one  or  three  hooks  : 
as  in  Daucus  murieatws. 

7.  Lanata,  covered  with  wool ;  as  in  Bombax . 
Gossipium,  and  Anemone  hortensis. 

8.  Rotunda;  as  in  Pk«;,.,  and  Brassica. 

9.  Rotundo-compressa;  as  Ei-vum  lens. 

10.  Oblonga;  as  in  Boerhaavia  diffusa. 

11.  Conica  ;  as  in  Bcllium. 

12.  Ovata  ;  as  in  Quercus  robur. 

13.  Triquetra  ;  as  in  like um,  and  Rumcx. 

14.  Lanceolata ;  as  in  Fraxinus. 

15.  Acuminata;  as  Cucumis  sativus. 

16.  Rcniformia  ;  a3  in  Phaseolus. 

17.  Acidcatu ;  as  Ranunculus  arvensis. 

18.  Cochleata;  as  in  Salsola. 

19.  Cymbiformia ;  as  in  Calendula  officinalis 

20.  Unearia;  as  in  Crucianella. 

21.  Aristata;  as  in  Holcus  saccharatus. 

22.  Echinata  ;  as  in  Verbena  lapulacea. 

23.  Hispida ;  as  Daucus  carota. 

24.  Hirsuta  ;  as  in  Scandix  trichosperma. 

25.  Muricata ;  as  Ranunculus  parvijlorus. 
2G.  Glabra;  as  in  Galium  montanum. 

27.  Rugosa ;  as  in  Lithospermum  trvensc. 

28.  Callosa ;  as  in  Citrus  medica. 

29.  Lapidea  ;  as  in  Lithospermum. 

30.  Colorata;  as  in  Chcerophyllum  aureum. 

31.  Striata;  as  in  Conium  maculatum. 

32.  Sulcata ;  as  in  Scandix  odorata. 

33.  Transvcrsim  sulcata  ;  as  Picris. 

34.  Nuda;  as  in  the  Gymnospermial  plants. 

35.  Tecta  ;  as  in  angiospermial  plants. 

36.  Nidulantia ;  adhering  to  the  external  sur 
face  ;  as  in  Fravgaria  vesca. 

37.  Pendula,  suspended  by  a  filament  external 
to  the  seed  vessel  ;  as  in  Magnolia  glandiflora. 

38.  Pauca,  when  few  in  number. 

39.  Plurima,  many  ;  as  in  Papaver. 
The  parts  of  a  seed  when  germinating  are, 

1.  Cotyledones. 

2.  Corculum. 

The  variety  of  forms  of  seeds. are  not  without 
their  uses,  and  the  various  modes  by  which  seeds 
are  dispersed,  cannot  fail  to  strike  an  observing 
mind  with  admiration.  "  Who  has  not  listened,' 
says  Sir  James  Smith,  "  in  a  calm  and  sunny  day, 
to  the  crackling  of  furze  bushes,  caused  by  the 
explosi'Ui  of  their  little  elastic  pods  ;  nor  watched 
the  down  of  innumerable  seeds  floating  on  the 
summer  breeze,  till  they  are  overtaken  by  a 
shower,  which,  moistening  their  wings,  stop^ 
their  further  Right,  and  at  the  same  time  accom- 
plishes its  final  purpose,  by  immediately  pro- 
moting the  germination  of  each  seed  in  the  moist 
earth  1  How  little  are.  children  aware,  as  they 
blow  away  the  seeds  of  dandelion,  or  stick  burs, 
in  sport,  n'n  eaeh  others  clothes,  that  they  are  ful- 
filling one  of"  the  greatest  ends  of  nature  !  Sonie- 
timea  the  calyx,  beset  with  books,  forms  the  bur  . 
sometimes  hooks  encompass  the  fruit  itsell. 
Pulny  fruits  serve  quadrupeds  and  birds  as  food, 
while  their  seeds,  often  small,  hard,  and  indigesti- 
ble, pas,  uninjured  by  them  through  the  intestines. 
i  oi  igjnal  pi . 
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stuwtli,  i!j  u  condition  peculiar!}' ht  for  vegeta- 
tion. Even  such  seeds  as  are  themselves  eaten, 
like  the  various  sorts  of  nuts,  are  hoarded  up  in 
the  cracked  ground,  and  occasionally  forgotten, 
or  the  earth  swells  and  encloses  them.  The  ocean 
itself  serves  to  waft  the  larger  kinds  of  seeds  from 
their  native  soil  to  far  distant  shores." 

Semen,  adjowaen.  A  seed  imported  from 
the  East,  of  a  pleasant  smell,  a  grateful  aromatic 
taste,  somewhat  like  savory.  It  possesses  ex- 
citing, stimidating,  and  carminative  virtues,  and 
is  given  in  the  East  in  nervous  weakness,  dyspep- 
sia, flatulency,  and  heart-burn. 

Semen  agave.  An  East  Indian  seed,  exhi- 
bited there  in  atonic  gout. 

Semen  contra.     See  Artemisia  santonicu. 

Semen  sanctum.   See  Artemisia  santonica. 

SEMI.  (From  muav,  half.)  Send,  in  com- 
position, universally  signifies  half;  as  semicu- 
pium,  a  half-bath,  or  bath  up  to  the  navel ;  semi- 
lunaris, in  the  shape  ot  a  half-moon. 

SEMICIRCULAR.  Semicircular  is.  Of  the 
shape  of  half  a  circle. 

Semicircular  canals.  These  canals  are 
three  in  number,  and  take  their  name  from  their 
figure.  They  belong  to  the  organ  of  hearing,  and 
are  situated  in  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone,  and  open  into  the  vestibulum. 

SEMICU'PIUM.  A  half-bath,  or  such  as  re- 
ceives only  the  hips,  or  extremities. 

SEMIC  YLINDRACEUS.  Semicylindrical ; 
flat  on  one  side,  round  on  the  other,  as  the  leaves 
of  the  Concilium  giblosum. 

Semi  interosseus  indicis.  See  Abductor 
indicts  manus. 

SEMILUNAR.  Semilunaris.  Half-moon 
shaped. 

Semilunar  valves.  The  three  valves  at  the 
beginning  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and  aorta  are 
so  termed,  from  their  half-moon  shape. 

SEMI-MEMBRANO'SUS.  Isckio-popliii- 
femoral,  of  Dumas.  This  muscle  arises  from 
the  outer  surface  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium, 
by  a  broad  flat  tendon  which  is  three  inches  in 
length.  From  this  tendon  it  has  gotten  the  name 
of  semi-membranosus.  It  then  begins  to  grow 
fleshy,  and  runs  at  first  under  the  long  head  of  the 
biceps,  and  afterwards  between  that  muscle  and 
the  semi-tendinosus.  At  the  lower  part  ol  the 
thigh  it  becomes  narrower  again,  and  terminates 
in  a  short  tendon,  which  is  inserted  chiefly  into 
the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  head  of  the  tibia, 
but  some  of  its  fibres  are  spread  over  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  knee,  be- 
tween this  capsular  ligament  and  the  tendon  of  the 
muscle,  we  find  a  small  bursa  mucosa.  The  ten- 
dons of  this  and  the  last-described  muscle  form 
the  inner  ham-string.  This  muscle  bends  the  leg, 
and  seems  likewise  to  prevent  the  capsular  la- 
ment from  being  pinched. 

Semi-NERVOSUS.     See  Semitendinosus. 

Seminis  cauda.     See  Cauda  seminis. 

Seminis  ejaculatok.  See  Accelerator 
tirina. 

Semiopal.     See  Opal. 

SEMI-ORB1CULARI9  oris.  See  Orbicularis 
oris. 

SEMIO'TICE.  (From  ai;/*«ov,  a  sign.)  Se- 
meiosis.  That  part  of  pathology  which  treats  on 
the  signs  ol  disease;-. 

Semi-spinalis  colli.  Semi-spinalis  site 
1  ransverso- spinalis  colli,  of  Winslow  ;  Spinalis 
tervicis,  of  Albinos  ;  Spinalis  colli,  of  Douglas  ; 
Transcersalis  colli,  of  C owner;  and  Transverso- 
spinal, of  Dumas.  A  muscle  situated  on  the  pos- 
terior  part  of  the  neck,  which  turns  the  neck 
obliquely  backwards,  an  "nc  =ide.    It 
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arises  from  the  transverse  proee^es  ol  the  u|  | 
most  six  vertebrae  of  the  back  by  as  many  distinct 
tendons,  ascending  obliquely  under  the  complexus, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  spinous  processes  of  all  the 
vertebrx  of  the  neck,  except  the  first  and  last. 

Semi-spinalis  dorsi.  Semi-spinalis  exter- 
nus  sea  transverso-spinalis  dorsi,  of  Winslow. 
Semi-spinatus,  of  Cowper;  and  Transverso- 
spinal, of  Dumas.  A  muscle  situated  on  the  back, 
which  extends  the  spine  obliquely  backwards.  It 
arises  from  the  transverse  processes  of  the  se- 
venth, eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  vertebra  ol  the 
back,  by  as  many  distinct  tendons,  which  soon 
grow  fleshy,  and  then  become  tendinous  again, 
and  are  inserted  into  the  spinous  processes  of  all 
the  vertebra?  of  the  back  above  the  eighth,  and 
into  the  lowermost  of  the  neck,  by  as  maliy  ten- 
dons. 

Semi-spinalis  externus.  See  Semi-sjtina- 
lis  dorsi. 

Semi-spinatus.  See  Semi-spinalis  dorsi. 
Semi-tendinosus.  This  muscle,  which  is  the 
semi-nervosus,  of  Douglas  and  Winslow  ;  and 
Ischio-creti-tibial,  of  Dumas,  is  situated  obliquely 
along  the  back  part  of  the  thigh.  It  arises  ten- 
dinous and  fleshy  from  the  inferior,  posterior,  and 
outer  part  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  in 
common  with  the  long  head  of  the  biceps  cru- 
ris, to  the  posterior  edge  of  which  it  continues  to 
adhere,  by  a  great  number  of  oblique  fibres,  lor 
the  space  of  two  or  three  inches.  Towards  the 
lower  part  of  tbe  os  femoris,  it  terminates  in  a 
round  tendon,  which  passes  behind  the  inner  con- 
dyle of  the  thigh  bone,  and,  becoming  flat,  is  in- 
:  rted  into  the  upper  and  inner  pari  of  4he  ridge 
of  the  tibia,  a  little  below  its  tuberosity.  This 
tendon  sends  oil'  an  aponeurosis,  which  helps  to 
form  the  tendinous  fascia  that  covers  the  muscles 
of  the  leg.  This  muscle  assists  in  bending  the 
leg,  and  at  the  same  time  draws  it  a  little  inwards. 
SEMPERVIRENS.  Evergreen.  Applied  to 
leaves  which  are  permanent  through  one,  two.  or 
more  winters,  so  that  the  branches  are  never 
stripped  ;  as  the  ivy,  fir,  laurel,  bay,  &c. 

SEMPERVI'VUM.  (From  semper,  always, 
and  vivo,  to  live  :  so  called  because  it  is  always 
green.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system.  Class,  Dodccandria  ;  Order., 
Polygynia. 

2.  The  pharraacopoeial  name  of  some  plants. 
Sempervivum  acre.    The  stone-crop  is  oc- 
casionally so  termed.     See  Sedum  acre. 

Sempervivum  tectorum.  The  systematic 
name  ol  the  house-leek.  Sedum  majus ;  JEo- 
nion ;  Aizoumj  Aizoon;  Burba  Jovis.  House- 
leek,  or  sengrccn.  The  leaves  of  this  plant  have 
no  remarkable  smell,  but  discover  to  the  taste  a 
mild  subacid  austerity  ;  they  are  frequently  ap- 
plied  by  the  vulgar  to  bruises  and  old  ulcers. 

SEINAC,  John,  was  born  in  Gascony,  about 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  is 
stated  to  have  received  the  degree  of  doctor  at 
Kheims,  and  that  of  bachelor  of  physic  at  Paris. 
1  le  was  a  man  ol'  profound  erudition,  united  with 
great  modesty ;  and  by  his  industry  acquired 
much  experience.  His  merits  procured  him  the 
favour  of  Louis  XV.  who  appointed  him  his  con- 
sulting, aud  afterwards  his  chief  physician,  which 
oliice  he  retained  till  his  death  in  1770.  He  was 
also  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Paris,  and  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Nancy. 
He  left  some  works,  which  will  probably  main- 
tain a  lasting  reputation,  particularly  his  treatise 
on  the  Structure,  Function,  and  Diseases  of  the 
Heart.  An  edition  of  Heister's  Anatomy,  with 
some  interesting  Observations,  was  published  by 
him  when  young.    A  paper  on  Drowning,  in  the 
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us  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  refuting 
certain  erroneous  opinions  respecting  the  Ciusc  oi' 
Death,  and  the  Treatment  founded  upon  them,  is 
also  due  to  him ;  as  well  as  some  other  minor 
publications. 

SENE'CIO.  (Senecio;  from  senesco,  to 
fow  old  :  so  called  because  it  has  a  grayish  down 
upon  it,  like  the  beard  of  old  men.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
naean  system.  Class,  Syngenesia;  Order,  Po- 
lygamia  superjluu. 

2.  The  phariiiacopncial  name  also  of  the  ground- 
sel.    See  Senecio  vulgaris. 

Senecio  jacobjEa.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  Jacobaa,  of  old  writers.  St.  Jamen's 
wort.  Ragwort.  The  leaves  of  this  common 
plant  have  a  roughish,  bitter,  sub-acrid  taste,  ex- 
tremely nauseous.  A  decoction  is  said  to  have 
been  of  infinite  service  in  the  cure  of  epidemic 
camp  dysentery.  A  poultice  made  of  the  fresh 
leaves  is  said  to  have  a  surprising  effect  in  re- 
moving pains  of  the  joints,  and  10  remove  the 
sciatica,  or  hip  gout,  in  two  or  three  applications, 
whenever  so  violent.  The  root  it;  of  an  adstringent 
nature.  A  decoction  of  it  was  formerly  good  for 
wounds  and  bruises. 

Senecio  madraspatanus.  See  Senecio 
pseudo-cltina. 

Senecio  pseudo  china.  China-supposila  ; 
Senecio  madraspatanus.  Bastard  China.  It 
grows  iu  Malabar.  The  root  greatly  resembles 
the  China  root  in  appearance  and  qualities. 

Senecio  vulgaris.  Erigerum;  Senecio; 
Erigeron.  Groundsel.  This  very  common  plant 
is  frequently  applied  bruised  to  inllammations  and 
ulcers,  as  a  refrigerant  and  antiscorbutic. 

Senecta  anguium.  The  cast  skin  of  a  ser- 
pent ;  its  decoction  is  said  to  cure  deafness. 

SENECTUS.     See  Age. 

SE'NEGA.  (So  called  because  the  Seneca 
or  Senegaw  Indians  used  it  against  the  bite  of  the 
rattlesnake.)     See  Polygala  senega. 

Senegal  gum.     See  Mimosa  Senegal. 

Senegaw  milkwort.     See  Polygala  senega. 

SE'NEKA.     See  Senega. 

SENGREEN.     Sec   Sempervivum  tectorum. 

SE'NNA.  (From  senna,  an  Arabian  word, 
signifying  acute  :  so  called  from  its  sharp-pointed 
leaves.)     See  Cassia  senna. 

Senna  alf.xandiuna.     See  Cassia  tennu. 

Senna  italica.     See  Cassia  senna. 

Senna  pauferum.  Bastard  senna,  or  niilk- 
vctch. 

Senna  scorpium.    The  scorpion  senna. 

Senna;  extractum.     Extract  of  senna. 

SENNERTUS,  Daniel,  was  born  at  Bres- 
law  in  1572.  He  was  sent  to  VVittemberg  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  and  exhibited  such  marks  of 
talent,  that  every  opportunity  was  afforded  him  of 
visiting  the  other  celebrated  universities  of  Ger- 
many. On  his  return  in  1601  be  received  the  de- 
gree of  doctor,  and  the  next  year  was  appointed 
to  a  professorship  of  medicine.  He  distinguished 
hiinsclf  greatly  by  bis  eloquence  and  sound  know- 
ledge, and  his  publications  concurred  in  raising 
his  iame,  insomuch  that  he  was  consulted  by  pa- 
tient- from  all  parts  of  the  world  ,  towards  whom 
he  evinced  great  disinterestedness.  1  he  plague 
prevailed  seven  times  at  VVittemberg,  while  he 
was  professorthere,  yet  be  never  quitted  ids  post, 
nor  declined  Ins  services,  even  u>  the  poorest 
sick:  however,  h>.'  was  at  last  a  victim  to  that 
we  in  1637.  Sennertui  was  a  voluminous 
■writer,  and  has  been  represented  by  some  as  a 
lucre  compiler  ;  but  his  Works  are  valuable,  as 
containing  a  full  and  clear  epitome  of  ancient 
learning ;  and  beside,  display  much  judgment, 


and  freedom  in  criticising  their  doctrines,  which 
indeid  involved  h  in  in  many  controversies.  He 
first  introduced  the  study  of  chemistry  at  Wit- 
temberg  ;  and  in  his  writings  he  maintained  the 
propriety  of  admitting  chemical  as  well  as  Ga- 
lenical theories  and  remedies  into  medicine. 

SENSATION.  Sensatio.  Sensation,  or 
feeling,  is  the  consciousness  of  a  change  taking 
place  in  any  part,  from  the  contact  of  a  foreign 
body  with  the  extremities  of  our  nerves.  The 
seat  of  sensatiou  is  in  the  pulp  of  the  nerves. 

The  impression  produced  on  any  or<ran  by  the 
action  of  an  externa!  body  constitutes  sensa- 
tion. This  sensation,  transmitted  by  nerves  to 
the  brain,  is  perceivtd,  that  is,  felt  by  the  organ; 
the  sensation  then  becomes  perception  ;  and  this 
first  modification  implies,  us  must  be  evident,  the 
existence  of  a  central  organ,  to  which  impressions 
produced  on  the  senses  are  conveyed.  The  ce- 
rebral fibres  are  acted  on  with  greater  or  less 
force  by  the  sensations  propagated  by  all  the 
senses  influenced  at  the  same  time  ;  and  «  e  could 
only  acquire  conlused  notions  of  all  bodies  that 
produce  them,  if  one  particular  and  stronger  per- 
ception did  not  obliterate  the  others,  and  fix  our 
attention.  In  this  collective  state  of  the  mind  on 
the  same  subject,  the  brain  is  weakly  atfected 
by  several  sensations  which  leave  no  trace  be- 
hind. It  is  on  this  principle  that,  having  read 
a  book  with  great  attention,  we  forget  the  dif- 
ferent sensations  produced  by  the  paper  and  cha- 
racter. 

When  a  sensation  is  of  short  duration,  the 
knowledge  we  have  of  it  is  so  weak,  that  oon 
afterwards  there  does  not  remain  any  knowledge 
of  having  experienced  it.  In  proportion  as  a  sen- 
sation, or  an  idea,  vvhich  is  only  a  sensation 
transformed  or  perceived  by  the  cerebral  or- 
gan, has  produced  in  the  fibres  of  this  organ  a 
stronger  or  weaker  impression,  the  remembrance 
of  it  becomes  more  or  less  lively  and  permanent. 
Thus  we  have  a  reminiscence  of  it,  that  is,  call 
to  mind  that  we  have  already  been  affected  in  the 
same  manner  ;  a  memory,  or  the  act  of  recalling 
the  object  of  the  sensation  with  some  of  its  attri- 
butes, as  colour,  volume,  &c. 

When  the  brain  is  easily  excitable,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  accurately  preserves  impressions  re- 
ceived, it  possesses  the  power  of  representing  to 
itself  ideas  with  all  their  connexions,  and  alfthc 
accessory  circumstances  by  which  they  are  ac- 
companied, of  reproducing  them  in  a  certain  de- 
gree, and  of  recalling  an  entire  object,  while  the 
memory  only  gives  us  au  idea  of  its  qualities. 
This  creative  faculty  is  called  imagination. 
When  two  ideas  are  brought  together,  compared, 
and  their  analogy  considered,  we  are  said  to  form 
a  judgment;  several  judgments  connected  to- 
gether constitute  reasoning. 

Besides  the  sensations  that  are  carried  from  tLe 
organs  of  sense  to  the  brain,  there  are  others,  in- 
ternal, that  seem  to  be  transmitted  to  it  by  a  kind 
of  sympathetic  reaction.  It  is  well  known  whai. 
uneasiness  the  affection  of  certain  organs  conveys 
to  the  mind,  how  much  an  habitual  obstruction  of 
the  liver  is  connected  with  a  certain  order  of 
ideas;  these  internal  sensations  are  the  origin  of 
our  moral  faculties,  in  the  same  manner  as  im- 
pressions that  are  conveyed  by  the  organs  of  sense 
are  the  source  of  intellectual  faculties.  We  are  not 
on  that  account  to  place  the  seat  of  the  passions  of 
the  mind  in  the  viscera  ;  it  is  only  necessary  tore- 
member  that  the  appetite.-,  whence  arise  the  pas- 
sions, resule  m  their  respective  organs,  and  are  a 
phenomenon  purely  physical,  while  passion  con- 
sists, at  the   s!H;.e  time,  in  the  intellectual 
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cavities  that  are  employed  as  a  reservoir  for  it, 
excites  the  appetite  tor  venery,  very  distinct  trom 
the  passion  of  love,  although  it  may  be  frequently 
the  determinate  cause  of  it. 

The  senses  may  be  enumerated  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads,  viz.  the  sense  of  vision,  hearing, 
smelling,  tasting,  touching. 

SENSIBILITY.  Semibilitas.  That  action 
of  the  brain  by  which  we  receive  impressions, 
either  from  within,  or  from  without. 

"  What  is  said  of  sensation  generally,  is  appli- 
cable to  sensibility  ;  for  this  reason,  we  only  men- 
tion here  that  this  faculty  exerts  itself  in  two  ways 
very  different.  In  the  first,  the  phenomenon  hap- 
pens, unknown  to  us  ;  in  the  second,  we  are 
aware  of  it,  we  perceive  the  sensation.  It  is  not 
enough  that  a  body  may  act  upon  one  of  our 
senses,  that  a  nerve  transmit  to  tiie  brain  tne  im- 
pression which  is  produced — it  is  not  enough  that 
this  organ  receive  the  impression  :  in  order  that 
there  may  be  really  a  sensation,  the  brain  must 
perceive  the  impression  received.  An  impres- 
sion thus  perceived  is  called  in  Ideology,  a  Per- 
ception, or  an  Idea. 

These  two  modes  of  sensibility  may  be  easily 
verified  upon  ourselves.  For  example,  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  a  number  of  bodies  nave  a  continual 
action  upon  our  senses  without  our  being  aware 
of  it :  this  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  Habit. 

Sensibility  is  infinitely  variable :  in  certain 
persons  it  is  very  obtuse  ;  in  others  it  is  very 
elevated :  generally  a  good  organization  keeps 
between  the  extremes. 

Sensibility  is  vivid  in  infancy  and  youth  ;  it 
continues  in  a  degree  something  less  marked  -until 
past  the  age  of  manhood  ;  in  old  age  it  suffers 
an  evident  diminution ;  and  very  old  persona  ap- 
pear quite  insensible  to  all  tne  ordinary  causes  of 
sensations." 

All  parts  possessed  of  a  power  of  producing  a 
change,  so  as  to  excite  a  sensation,  are  called 
sensible;  those  which  are  nut  possessed  ot  this 
property,  insensible.  To  the  insensible  parts  by 
nature  belong  all  our  fluids,  the  olood,  bile,  saliva, 
&c.  and  many  of  the  solids,  the  hair,  epidermis, 
nails,  &c.  ;  but  the  sensible  parts  are  the  skin, 
eyes,  tongue,  ear,  nose,  muscies,  stomach,  inter- 
tines,  &c. 

SENSO'RIUM.  The  organ  of  any  of  the 
senses.     See  Cerebrum. 

Sensorium  commune.     See  Cerebrum. 

SE'NSUS.  (Sensus,  us.  m.  ;  a  sentiendo.) 
The  senses  are  distinguished  into  external  and  in- 
ternal. The  external  senses  are  seeing,  hearing, 
tasting,  smelling,  and  feeling.  The  internal, 
imagination,  memory,  judgment,  attention  and 
the  passions. 

SENTICOSJE.  (From  sentis,  a  briar.)  The 
name  of  an  order  of  plants  in  Linnaus's  Frag- 
ments of  a  Natural  Method,  consisting  of  such  as 
resemble  the  bramble,  rose,  &c. 

SENTIENT.  This  term  is  applied  to  those 
parts  which  are  more  susceptible  of  feeling  than 
others,  as  the  sentient  extremities  of  the  nerves, 

&c. 

Sentis  caxinus.  (Sentis,  a  thorn;  from  its 
being  prickiy  like  a  thorn.)     See  Rosa  canina. 

Sefarato'rium.  (From  saparo,  to  separate.) 
An  instrument  for  separating  the  pericranium  fropi 
the  skull,  and  a  chemical  vessel  i  separating  es- 
sential  parts  of  liquids. 

SE'PIA.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  fish,  of  the 
Class,  Vermes ;  Order,  Molusca.  The  cuttle-fish. 

Sepia  officinalis.     Scpium;    Pracipituns 
magnum.      The   cuttle-fish.      The    systematic 
name  of  the  fish,  the  shell  of  which  is  a  phosphate 
^flime,  and  is  often  mixed  into  tootn-powd 
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SEFi.-t  os.     See  Sepia  officinalis. 

SEPIARI^E.  (From  sepes,  a  hedge.)  Th< 
name  of  an  order  of  plants  in  Linnreus's  Frag- 
ments of  a  Natural  Method,  consisting  of  woody 
plants,  which  form  a  hedge-like  appearance  ;  the 
nowers  are  mostly  a  thymus  or  panicle. 

SE'PIUM.     See  Sepia  officinalis. 

SEPTARIA.  Ludi  Helmontii.  Spheroidal 
concrelious  that  vary  from  a  few  inches  to  a  foot 
in  diameter.  When  broken  in  a  longitudinal  di- 
rection, the  interior  of  the  mass  is  observed  in- 
tersected by  a  number  of  fissures,  sometimes  empty, 
sometimes  filled  with  calcareous  spar.  The  body 
of  the  concretion  is  fenuginous  marie.  From 
these  septaria  is  manufactured  that  excellent  ma- 
terial lor  building  under  water,  called  Parke's  ce- 
ment, or  Roman  cement. 

Septenary  years.  Climacteric  years.  A  pe- 
riod, or  succession  of  years  in  human  life,  at 
which,  important  constitutional  changes  are  sup- 
posed to  take  place  ;  and  the  end  of  this  period  is 
therefore  judged  critical.  This  period  is  fixed  at 
every  seventh  year.  The  grand  climacteric  in- 
fixed at  6  J,  and,  passing  that  time,  age,  it  is  con- 
sidered, may  be  protracted  to  90.  So  general  is 
this  belief,  that  the  passing  of  60  generally  gives 
much  anxiety  to  most  people. 

SEPT^OIL.     See  Tormentilla. 

SEPTiC.  (Septicus ;  from ct^ttw,  to  putrefy.) 
Relating  to  putrefaction. 

SEPTIFO'LIA.  (From  septem,  seven,  and 
folium,  a  leaf:  so  named  from  the  number  of  it- 
leaves.)     Coral  wort,  or  septfoil  toothwort. 

SEPTINE'RVIA.  (From  septem,  seven,  and 
nervus,  a  string:  so  called  from  the  seven  strings 
upon  its  leaf.)     A  species  of  plantain. 

SE'PTUM.     A  partition. 

Septum  ctREBELLi.  A  process  of  the  dura 
mater,  dividing  the  cerebellum  perpendicularly 
into  two  principal  parts. 

Septum  cerebri.  The  falciform  process  of 
the  dura  mater  is  sometimes  so  called.  See  Fal- 
ciform process. 

Septum  cordis.  (Septum;  from  sepio,  to 
separate.)  The  partition  between  the  two  ven- 
tricles of  the  heart. 

Septum  lucidum.  Septum  pellucidum. 
The  thin  and  tender  portion  of  the  brain  dividing 
the  lateral  ventricles  from  each  other. 

Septum  xaRium.  Interseptum.  The  parti- 
tion between  the  nostrils. 

Septum  palati.    The  partition  of  the  palate. 

Septum  pellucidum.     See  Septum luddurr 

Septum  thoracis.     See  Mediastinum. 

Septum  transversum.     See  Diaphragm. 

SERA'PIAS.  (From  Serapis,  a  lascivious 
idol :  so  called  because  it  was  thought  to  promote 
venery  ;  or  from  the  testiculated  shape  of  its 
ro.its.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  tli> 
Linnsesn  system.  Class,  Gynandria;  Order, 
Diandric. 

Serapi'n^m.  The  gum-resin  sagapenum  i« 
sometimes  so  called.     See  Sagapenum. 

SERAPION,  of  Alexandria,    lived   about  280 
years  before  Christ,  and  is  aliirraed  by  Cclsus  to 
have  been  the  founder  of  the  empiric  sect  of  phy- 
sicians ;  though  others  have  attributed  the 
of  this  sect  to  Phil 

SERAPION,  John,  an  Arabian  physician  who 
lived  betw<  en  the  time  of  Mesne  and  ilhazes,  to- 
wards the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  and  i 
supposed  to  have  been  the  first  writer  on  physic 
in  the  Arabic  language,  llaly  Abbas  describes- 
his  writings  as  containing  only  fhe  cure  of  dis- 
eases, without  any  precepts  concerning  the  pre- 
servation of  health,  or  relating  to  surgery  :  am; 
re  frequently  nnoi^l  by  | 
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iijuiscnbes  the  remarks  of  Alexander  Trallian, 
with  whom  the  other  Arabians  appear  to  be  little 
acquainted.  Some  confusion  appears  to  exist  re- 
specting another  Serapion,  who  is  supposed  to 
have  lived  180  years  later,  and  to  have  been  the 
author  of  a  work  on  the  Materia  Medica,  entitled 
"  De  Mcdicamcntistam  simphcibus,  quamcompo- 
'-itis;  '  in  which  authors  are  quoted,  much  poste- 
rior to  Khazes,  Avenzoar  tor  instance,  so  that  it 
must  have  been  written  towards  the  latter  part  of 
the  eleventh  century. 

SEKICU.M.  Silk.  A  species  of  hairy  pube- 
scence of  plants,  which  consists  ol  a  white  sinn- 
ing silkiness  :  hence  the  leaves  of  the  Potenlilla 
anserina,  Alchcmilla  alpina,  &c.  are  called  Folia 
tericea. 

SERl'PHIUM.  (Seems  to  have  been  applied 
to  this  genus  on  account  ot  the  analogy  in  its 
habit  and  foliage  with  the  Artemisia  pontica  of 
Pliny,  called  by  the  Greeks  i. 
of  this  name  may  be  tract  J  to  -v.  iptiwn, 
it  is  now  called,  Serpho,  an  island  in  the  iEgean 
sea,  the  soil  of  which  is  of  so  dry  and  sterile  a  na- 
ture, as  only  to  abouud  in  plants  of  this  rough 
kind.)  The  name  of  a  genus  o I  plants.  Class, 
Syngenesia  ;  Order,  Polygamia  segregata.) 
Fax -weed. 

SE'RIS.     Xcpis.     Endive. 

SERMOUiNTAIN.     See  Laserpitium  tiler. 

SEROUS.  (Serosus ;  frem  serum. )  Relating 
to  serum. 

Serous  apoplexy.     See  Apoplcxia. 

SERPENTA'KIA.  (Serpentaria,  a.  f.  :  so 
called  from  the  resemblance  ot  the  roots  of  the 
plant  which  first  bore  this  name  to  the  tail  ol  the 
rattle-snake.)     See  Aristolo<  lua serpentana. 

Serpentaria  gallorum.  See  Arum  dra- 
cunculus. 

Serpentaria  hispanica.  The  viper's  grass. 
See  Scorzonera  hispanica. 

Serpentaria  virgjniana.  See  Aristolochia 
serpentaria. 

SERPENTINE.  A  hard  mineral,  of  which 
there  are  two  kinds,  the  common  ami  precious. 
The  common  is  of  a  green  colour,  and  is  found  in 
various  mountains  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Of 
the  precious,  there  are  two  species  :  the  splinte- 
ry, found  in  Corsica,  and  is  cut  into  snulf-boxes  ; 
and  the  conchoidal,  which  is  of  a  leek-green 
colour. 

Serpentum  lignum.  See  Ophioxylum  ser- 
pentinum.        • 

Serpentum    radix.  See  Opliiorrhiza, 

mungos.- 

SERPI'GO.  (From  serpo,  to  creep  ;  because 
it  creeps  on  the  surface  of  the  skin  by  degrees.) 
A  ring-worm,  or  tetter.     See  Herpes. 

SERPY'LLUM.  (From  cpirw,  to  creep,  or 
d  serpendo,  by  reason  of  its  creeping  nature.) 
See  Thymus  serpy Hum. 

Serpyllum  citratum.  See  Thymus  ser- 
pyllum. 

Serpyllum  vulgare  minds.  See  Thymus 
terpyllnm. 

SEKRATA.  (From  serra,  a  saw:  so  called 
from  its  serrated  leaves.)     See  Serratula. 

SERRA'TULA.  (From  serra,  a  saw:  so 
called  from  its  serrated  leav<  s.)  The  name  ol  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class, 
Syngenesia;  Order,  Polygamia  aqua/is. 

Serratula  amara.  The  systematic  name  of 
a  species  of  saw-wort,  which  is  said  to  cure  agues. 
Serratula  arvensis.  The  common  creep- 
ing way-thistle.  Carduus  arvensis;  Carduus 
hamorrhoidalis ;  Circium  arvense.  This  plant 
win   fnrmerlv  used    in    an  application    to  i . 


scirrhous  tumours,  and  is  now  considered  useful 
against  piles. 

SERRA'TUS.  (From  serra,  a  saw.)  Ser- 
rated ;  a  botanical  term  applied  to  leaves  when  the 
teeth  are  sharp,  and  resemble  those  of  a  saw, 
pointing  towards  the  extremity  of  the  leaf,  as  ill 
Urtica  ;  and  to  the  petals  of  the  Dianthu.s  arbo- 
rcu-,  and  Cystus  polylolius. 

Some  leaves  are  called  duplicate- serrate ; 
th  .-><  are  doubly  serrate,  having  a  series  ol  small- 
er seriatim  s  intermixed  with  the  larger;  as  in 
Campanula  trachelium. 

Serratus  anticus.     See   Pectoral  is  minor. 

Serratus  mac.vus.  (So  called  from  its 
sa«  -like  appearance. )  Serratus  major  anticus, 
ol  Douglas  and  Gowpcr.  Serratus  major,  cl" 
Wiuslow  ;  and  Costo  basi-scapulaire,  ot  Dumas. 
This  muscle  is  so  named  by  Albinus.  Douglas 
calls  it  Serratus  major  anticus,  but  improperly, 
a>  it  is  sealed  ii  the  side,  and  not  at  the  anterior 
pari  ol  I.,  tnorax.  ll  .  :.  iroad  fleshy  muscle, 
01  a  vti\y  irregular  shape,  and  is  in  part  covered 
by  the  suoscapularis,  pectoralis,  and  latissimus 
dorsi.  It  arises,  by  fleshy  digitations,  from  the 
eight  superior  ribs,  and  is  inserted  fleshy  into  the 
whole  basis  of  the  scapula  internally,  between 
the  insertion  ol  the  rhomboides,  and  the  origin  of 
the  subscapulars,  bunt;  added,  as  it  were,  about 
the  two  angles  ol  the  scapula,  lhis  muscle  may 
easily  he  divided  into two  and  even  three  portions. 
1  lie  latter  division  has  been  adopted  by  H'inslow. 
The  first  ol  these  portions  is  the  thick  and  short 
part  ol  the  muscle  that  arises  from  the  first  and 
second  ribs,  and  is  inserted  into  the  upper  angle  of 
the  scapula,  its  tibres  ascending  obliquely  back- 
wards. The'secoud  portion  arises  from  the  se- 
cond rib,  behind  the  origin  of  the  first  portion, 
and  likewise  Irom  the  thud  and  fourth  ribs  ;  this 
portion  is  thin  and  short,  and  its  fibres  run  nearly 
in  a  horizontal  direction,  to  be  inserted  into  the 
basis  of  the  scapula.  The  third,  and  most  con- 
siderable porti  Hi,  is  that  which  arises  irom  the 
fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  ribs,  and  is  in- 
serted into  the  lower  angle  of  the  scapula.  The 
seiratus  magnus  serves  to  move  the  scapula  for- 
wards, and  it  is  chieify  by  the  contraction  of  this 
muscle  that  the  shoulder  is  supported,  when  load- 
ed with  any  heavy  weight.  The  ancients,  and 
even  many  of  the  moderns,  particularly  Douglas 
and  Cowper,  supposed  its  chief  use  to  be  to  dilate 
the  thorax,  by  elevating  the  ribs  ;  but  it  can  only 
do  this  when  the  scapula  is  forcibly  raised. 

Serratus  major  anticus.  See  Serratus 
magnus. 

Serratus  minor  anticus.  See  Pectoralis 
miit  or. 

Serratus  posticus  inferior.  Dorso-lum- 
bo- costal,  of  Dumas.  This  is  a  thin  muscle'  of 
considerable  breadth,  situated  at  the  bottom  ol" 
iv  ue  ler  the  middle  pari  of  the  latissimus 
dorsi  ii  arises  by  a  broad  thin  tendon,  in  com- 
mon with  that  of  the  last-mentioned  muscle  from 
the  spinous  processes  of  the  two,  and  sometimes 
of  the  three  inferior  dorsal  vertebra;,  and  irom 
three,  arid  sometimes  four  of  those  of  the  lumbar 
vertebrae.  It  then  becomes  fleshy,  and,  ascend- 
ing a  little  oblupiely  outwards  and  forwards,  di- 
vides into  three,  and  sometimes  four  fleshy  slips, 
which  are  inserted  into  the  lower  edges  ol  the 
three  or  four  inferior  ribs,  at  a  little  distance  from 
their  cartilages.  Its  use  seems  to  be  to  pull  the 
ribs  downwards,  backwards,  and  outwards. 

Serratus  superior  rosTicus.  Cervici- 
dorso-costal,  of  Dumas.  This  is  a  small,  flat, 
and  thin  muscle,  situated  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
back,  immediately  under  the  rhomboidtus.    It 
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CUises,  by  a  broad  thin  tendon,  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  ligament  urn  colli,  from  the  spinous  pro- 
cess of  the  lust  vertebrae  of  the  neck,  and  the  two 
or  three  uppermost  of  the  back,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  sometimes  fifth 
ribs,  by  as  many  distinct  slips.  Its  use  is  to  ex- 
pand the  thorax,  by  pulling  the  ribs  upwards  and 
outwards. 

SERRULATCS.  Minutely  serrate :  applied 
to  such  saw-like  edged  leaves  which  have  their 
teeth  very  fine  ;  as  in  Polygonum  amphibium. 

Sertul a  campana.  Set  Trifolium  melilotus. 

SE'RUM.  (From  serus,  late ;  because  it  is 
the  remainder  of  the  milk,  after  its  better  parts 
have  been  taken  from  it. ) 

1.  Whey. 

2.  The  yellow  and  somewhat  greenish  fluid, 
which  separates  from  the  blood  when  cold  and  at 
rest.     See  Blood. 

Serum  aluminosum.     Alum  whey. 

Serum  lactis^    Whey. 

SERVETUS,  Michael,  was  born  at  Villa- 
neuva,  in  Arragoa,  in  1309.  He  first  studied  the 
law  at  Toulouse  ;  but  his  attention  was  drawn  to 
theology  by  the  discussions  of  the  reformers  ;  and 
as  he  was  di  posed  to  carry  his  dissent  from  the 
church  of  Rome  eveu  to  a  greater  length,  he  judged 
it  prudent  to  retire  into  Switzerland,  where  he 
published  his  opinions  concerning  the  Trinity.  He 
afterwards  went  to  study  physic  at  Paris,  where 
he  took  his  degree,  and  then  gave  mathematical 
lectures,  while  he  followed  the  profession  of  a 
physician  :  but  having  quarrelled  with  die  (acuity, 
and  his  "  Apology'''  being  suppressed  by  the  par- 
liament, he  removed  to  Charlie u,  and  soon  after 
to  Vienna,  at  the  invitation  of  the  archbishop. 
Hfe  he  published  a  more  full  account  of  his  reli- 
gious opinions  under  a  feigned  name  ;  but  Calvin, 
the  reformer,  in  whom  he  had-conficlf  d,  betrayed 
him  to  the  magistrates,  so  that  he  was  thrown 
into  prison,  from  which,  however,  he  escaped. 
But  as  he  was  passing  through  Geneva,  Calvin, 
whose  treachery  he  did  not  suspect,  procured  his 
arrest,  and  a  charge  of  blasphemy  and  heresy  to  be 
brou  'lit  against  him  ;  of  which,  being  Found  guilty, 
he  was  cruelly  burnt  alive  in  1563.  Servetus  is 
numbered  among  those  anatomists  who  made  the 
nearest  approach  to  the  doctrine  of  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  :  in  th  work  already  mentioned, 
which  led  to  bis  death,  the  passage  ol  the  blood 
through  the  lungs  is  clearly  state'!.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  learning  and  unfeigned  piety,  and 
generally  admired  for  his  worth  a,,d  talent-,  ai.d 
the  discoveries  which  he  made  in  medicine,  as 
well  as  other  branches  of  knowledge. 

Service-tree.     See  S  or  bus  imcuparia. 

SESAMOID.  (Ossesamoidoum;  from  nriaa^, 
an  Indian  grain,  arid  uc'o;,  likeness.)  This  term 
is  applied  lo  the  little  bones,  Whicli,  from 
supposed  general  resemblance  to  the  seeds  of  the 
sesamum,  arc  called  Ossa  sisamoidea.  They  are 
found  at  the  articulations  of  the  great  toes,  and 
sometimes  at  the  joints  oi  the  thumb-  ;  now  and 
then  we  meet  with  them  upon  the  condyles  of  the 
os  femoiis,  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  fibula, 
undcAhe  os  cuhoides  of  the  tarsus,  ike.  They 
do  not  exist  in  the  foetus  ;  but  as  v.e  advance  in 
life,  begin  first  to  appear  in  a  cartilaginous  state, 
and,  at  length,  in  adult  subjects,  are  completely 
ossified.  Age  and  hard  labour  seem  to  add  to  the 
number  and  size  of  these  bones,  and  being  most 
commonly  found  wherever  the  tendons  and  liga- 
ments are  most  exposed  to  pressure  from  the  ac- 
tion of  the  muscle's,  they  arc  now  generally  con- 
sidered by  anatomists  as  the.  ossified  parts  of 
tendons  and  ligaments.  These  bones  are  usually 
smooth  and  flat  on  the  side  of  the  bono  on  which 
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they  arc  placed  ;  their  upper  surface  is  convex, 
and,  in  general,  adheres  to  the  tendon  that  covers 
it,  and  of  which  it  may,  in  some  measure,  be  con- 
sidered as  a  part.  Although  their  formation  seems 
to  be  owing  to  accidental  circumstances  ;  yet,  as 
the  two  at  the  first  joint  of  the  great  toe  are  much 
larger  than  the  rest,  and  are  seldom  wanting  in  an 
adult,  it  would  seem  as  if  these  bones  were  of 
some  utility  ;  perhaps  by  removing  the  tendons 
farther  from  the  centre  of  motion,  and  thus  in- 
creasing the  power  of  the  muscles.  The  ossa 
sesairoideaof  the  great  toe  and  thumb  seem  like- 
wise to  be  of  use,  by  forming  a  groove  for  l.idging 
the  flexor  tendons  secure  from  compression. 

Sesamoidal  bones.     See  Sesamoid. 

SE'SAMUM.     (An  Egyptian  word.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin* 
naean  system. 

'2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  oriental 
sesamum.     Sec  Sesamum  orientate. 

Sesamum  orientale.  Sesamum.  The  seeds, 
of  this  plant  are  in  much  esteem  in  South  Caro- 
lina, where  they  are  called  oily  grain  ;  they  are 
made  into  soups  and  puddings,  alter  the  manner 
oi  rice.  Toasted  over  the  fire,  they  are  mixed 
with  other  ingredients,  and  stewed  into  a  delicious 
The  fresh  seed  affords  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  warm  pungent  oil,  otherwise  not  unpalata- 
ble. In  a  year  or  two  the  puugency  leaves  it, 
when  tne  oil  is  used  for  salladj  &c.  The  seeds 
of  the  Sesamum  indicum  are  used  in  the  same 
manner.  The  leaves  are  also  used  medicinally  in 
some  countries,  being  of  a  mucilaginous  quality. 

SE'SELI.  (Ttiifia  to  nawcai  eXXov ;  because  i! 
is  salutary  foryoung  fawns.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,-  P en- 
tan  dria;  Order,  Digynia. 

2.  An  old  name  ol  the  hart-wort.  See  Laser- 
pitium  siler. 

Seseli  creticum.  There  is  a  great  confusion 
among  the  species  of  the  seseli.  The  plant  which 
bears  this  epithet  in  the  pharmacopoeias  is  the 
Tordylium  officinale,  of  Linnaeus.  The  seeds  are 
said  to  be  diuretic. 

Seseli  massiliense.    See  Scr.eli  tortuosum. 

Seseli  tortuosum.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  hart-wort  of  Marseilles.  .Seseli  mdssiliense. 
The  seeds  of  this  plant  are  directed  for  medicinal 
use,  and  have  a  warm  biting  taste,  and  a  greater 
degree  ofpungengy  than  those  of  the  L^erpitium. 

SESQUl.     This  word,  joined  with  any  num- 
ber, weight,   measure,  itc.  signifies  one  integer 
df ;  a?  sesqui  granum,  a  srrain  and  a  half. 

SESSILIS.  (Sessilis,  that  sitteth,  as  it  were.) 
Sessile.  This  term  is  applied  to  many  parts  of 
plants,  as  flower,  leaves,  and  parts  of  the  fructifi- 
cation, and  implies  that  they  are  without  footstalk, 
flowerstalk,  or  what  often  supports  them  :  hence, 
tessilis,  as  inCentaurcacalciptrapa;  folio 
sessilia,  as  in  Pinguicula  vulgaris  ;  stigma  si 
Tulipa  gesneriana,  &c. 

SETA.     (Seta,  ts.  f.  ;  from  %air«,  a  bri 
A.  The  frnitstulk  of  mosses,  which  is  either  soli-, 
tary,  aggregate,  terminal,  axillary,  or  lateral. 

V  bristle,  as  applied,  in  botanical  language 
to  a  hollow,  rigid,  sharp-pointed  pubescence. 
which  either  wounds  the  finger  when  it  is  pressed 
upon  it,  or  gives  a  very  harsh  scabrous,  or  prickly 
character  to  the  surface  of  the  stem,  or  of  the 
leaves  wh  n  the  finger  is  rubbed  over  them. 

'irisiles  are  often  arranged  into  aculei  in  ele- 
mentary works,  but  they  have  more  affinity  to 
hairs.     They  are  simple  an  ■  compound. 

1.  Scire  simplites  are  of  two  kii.ds,  awl-shaped 
and  spinille-shaped. 

a.  The  subulate  is  the  most  common  of  the 
simple  hnstles  :  it  is  slightly  curved,  and  gradually 
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ing  from  tfao  base  to  the  ap?x,  u  ..ich  is  Ogid 
and  very  shasp.  These  bristles,  when  they  all  in- 
cline in  the  same  direction,  produce  the  scabrous 
character  ol  some  leaves,  as  in  Symphytum  orien- 
tate, A  variety  of  the  awl-shaped  bristle,  found 
nn  the  stem  and  branches  of  the  sensitive  plant,  is 
barbed  on  its  sides  ;  and  another  variety,  as  ex- 
emplified on  the  leaves  of  the  Borago  officinalis, 
is  seated  on  a  vesicular  tubercle  con'aining  a  fluid, 
which  is  ejected  through  the  bristle,  when  it  is 
compressed,  so  as  to  wound  the  finger,  and  which 
being  left  in  the  wound  excites  inflammation  in 
the  part.  But  the  sting  of  the  nettle  is  the  best 
example  of  this  firm  of  bristle. 

6.  The  fusiform  is,  as  its  name  implies,  thick- 
est in  the  centre,  and  accumulated  at  each  end. 
'It  lies  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  leaf,  to  which 
it  is  affixed  by  a  very  small  footstalk,  is  hollow, 
and  contains  a  coloured  liquid,  which  apparently 
enters  it  through  tlie  footstalk.  This  form  of 
bristle  is  peculiar  to  the  etmua  Malpkigia, 

2.  Stttz  composite^  These  are  almost  always 
solid.  The  term  comprehends  two  species  of 
bristles,  furcata  andJasciciilattB. 

a.  The  forked  are,  in  some  instances,  merely 
rigid  hair-like  bodies,  terminating  in  two  or  three 
diverging  points,  as  ii  Thrincia  hispida;  but  in 
other  instances,  as  the  stems  and  leaves  of  the  hop 
plant,  the  stalk  of  the  bristle,  which  is  supported 
on  a  firm  cellular  tubercle,  is  very  short,  and  its 
forking  extremities  resemble  two  flattish  awl- 
shaped  bristles,  pointing  in  opposite  directions. 

b.  The  fasciculated  consist  of  a  number  of 
simple,  straight  bristles,  diverging  from  a  papil- 
lary knob  ;   as  in  Cactus  Jlagitiifonnix. 

There  is  still  another  species  of  pubescence 
which  cannot  properly  be  arranged  with  the  pilus 
or  seta  :  it  is  found  on  a  species  of  house-leek, 
extending  like  a  very  fine  thread,  stretching  from 
the  tip  of  one  leaf  to  that  of  another,  and  resem- 
bling so  exactly  a  spider's  web,  that  the  plant 
has  been  named  ArachoideuiH. —  Thompson. 

Bristles  are  also  distinguished  into  erect,  as  in 
Leontodon  hirtum  ;  hamoee,  as  in  the  pericarp  of 
lie  Arctium  lappa;  stellate  and  plumose.  The 
bristles  of  plants  have  received  other  denomina- 
tions. 

1.  Slriga,  that  variety  of  the  subulate  which  is 
seen  in  Borago  officinalis. 

2.  Hamus,  that  which  is  hooked  at  its  extremi- 
ty ;  as  in  Galium  aperine,  Caucalisdaucoides,  &c. 

3.  Glochis,  when  several  sharp  tooth-like  pro- 
cesses are  turned  back  fr  m  the  apex  of  the  bristle. 

4.  Arista,  a  long  bristle  proceeding  from  the 
husk  of  grasses  ;  as  in  Hordedm  mlgare. 

SETA'CEUM.  (From  seta,  a  bris^e  ;  be- 
horse-hairs  were  first  used  to  kuep  open  the 
wound.)     A  seton.     See  Selon. 

SETACEU8.  Bristly.  Applied  to  the  petals 
ofTrapssolum  ma  jus. 

SETIFORMIS.  Setiform:  bristly:  Applied 
to  the  nectary,  as  that  of  the  I'eriploea  graca. 

SETON.  Setaceum.  An  artificial  uicer  made 
under  the  :'»'n  by  means  of  an  instrument  railed 
the  seton  needle,  which  carries  with  it  a  portion 
of  thread  or  silk,  that  is  moved  backwards  or  for- 
wards, and  thus  Itt-eps  up  a  constant  irritation. 

SETOSUS.  Setose:  bristly:  applied  to  the. 
recep'aole  of  the  Echynops  sphserocephaius,  and 
of  Centaurea. 

8ETTERWORT.     See  J.U  lleborus  fatidu*. 

SEVER1NUS,  .Maiu  i  s  Ai  i.i.i.u  >,  was  horn 
in  Calabria,  in  L>sO.  He  graduated  at  Naples, 
where  he  became  one  of  the  most  celebrated  pro- 
fessors in  anatomy  and  surgery,  lie  was,  how- 
ever, somewhat  harsh  in  his  practice;  and  in  his 
work,   "  He  Bfficaci  Medicina,"  condemned  hi< 
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contemporaries  tot  neglecting  the  use  of  the  cau- 
tery, and  of  the  knife,  as  practised  by  the  an- 
cTents.  He  died  in  1656.  Many  publications 
were  written  by  him,  evincing  much  boldness  and 
originality  of  thought,  but  too  great  attachment 
to  paradox.  His  treatise  on  abscesses,  in  eight 
books,  passed  through  many  editions.  He 
paid  considerable  attention  to  comparative  ana- 
tomy, on  which  subject  some  of  his  works  are 
composed. 

SE'VUM.     Suet.     See  Fat. 

Sevum  ceti.     See  Physeter  macrocepkalue. 

Sevum  ovile.  Sevum  ovillum.  Mutton 
suet. 

SEXUAL.     Appertaining  to  the  sexes. 

Sexual  actions.  Sexual  functions.  Those 
functions  proper  to  each  sex,  by  which  the  spe- 
cies is  propagated,  as  the  excretion  of  semen  in 
men  ;  menstruation,  conception,  the  evolution  of 
the  foetus,  parturition,  &c.  in  women. 

Sexual  organs.  See  Generation,  organs 
of,  Stamen,  and  Pishllum. 

Sexual  system.     See  Plants. 

SEYDSCHUTZ.     See  Sedlitz. 

SHADDOCK.     A  variety  of  orange. 

SHALLOT.     A  species  ot  allium. 

SHARP.     1.  See  Arutus. 

2.  Samuel,  an  able  and  distinguished  surgeon 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  was  a  pupil  of 
Cheselden,  and  afterwards  studied  with  great 
7-eal  at  Paris.  He  is  said  to  have  commenced  his 
profession  rather  late  in  life  ;  nevertheless,  after 
settling  in  London,  and  becoming  surgeon  to 
Guy's  hospital,  his  genius  and  assiduity  soon  pro- 
cured him  great  celebrity  and  extensive  practice. 
He  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  a  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Surgery  at 
Paris.  He  contributed  to  the  improvement  of  his 
art  by  two  valuable  publications,  which  passed 
through  many  editions,  and  were  translated  into 
several  foreign  languages.  The  first  of  these  was 
a  ''Treatise  on  the  Operations  of  Surgery," 
with  an  Introduction  on  the  Nature  and  Treatment 
of  Wounds,  ice.  '1  he  other  work  was  entitled 
"  A  Critical  Enquiry  into  the  present  State  of 
Surgery,"  first  primed  in  1750. 

Sharp-pointed  dock.     See  Rumex  acutu?. 

SHAW,  Peter,  a  physician  of  considerable 
reputation  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century 
His  first  publication  was  entitled  "New  Practice 
ol  Physic,"  in  two  volumes,  1726,  containing  a 
brief  Description  of  Diseases,  and  their  Treat- 
ment. He  then  published  an  "  Enquiry  into  the 
Virtues  of  the  Scarborough  Shaw  Waters;"  and 
about  the  same  time  his  "Chemical  Lectures," 
which  was  deemed  a  scientific  work,  and  trans- 
late I  into  French.  He  also  edited  the  Edinburgh 
Dispensatory;  and  gave  to  the  world  some  other 
minor  publications. 

SHEATH.    See  Vagina  ;  and  Spatha.      • 
<iug  leaves.     >»ee  Vaginans. 

S  bedding-teeth.  The  primary  or  milk-teeth. 
See  7  • 

SHELL.     See  I'eslee  preparatte. 

SHERBET.  A  compound  liquor  prepared- for 
punch  before  the  spirit  is  addrd. 

SHINGLES.     See  Erysipelas. 

Slii..it;*,  argillaceous.    Clay-slate. 

SHRUB.     1.  A  low  bushy  tree. 

2.  A  spirituous  liquor  composed  of  the  juice  of 
oranges,  mixed  with  brandy  and  rum. 

81'  \GON.      v,„.  „,,  .      '|  he  .jaw. 

SlAGONA/CtRA.        (From    nwvwr,  the    jaw,    and 

oj  pa,  a  seizure. )     The  gout  in  the  jaw. 

S1ALAGOGUE.  (Sialitgogus  ;  from  ota\ov, 
saliva,  and  o)  .»,  to  expel.)  Those  medicines  are 
sf>  called,  n  hsr.h  excite  an  .  neotnmun  How  ol"  sa-< 
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iiva :  such  are  mercurial  preparations,  pjretliruni, 
&c.     They  are  divided  into  siulagoga  topica,  as 
-■cilia,  nicotiana,  piper,  &c.  ;  and  sialagoga  in- 
terna, as  the  various  preparations  of  mercury. 
SIBBENS.     A  disease  resembling  syphilis. 
SIBERITE.     Bed  tourmaline. 
Sicca'ntia.     (From  sicco,  to  dry.)     Drying 
medicines. 

Sicciia'sia.  (From  cik%os,  weak,  weary.) 
An  unpleasant  lassitude  and  debility  peculiar  to 
women  with  child. 

Si'ccla.  (Dim.  of  sica,  a  short  sword :  so 
called  from  its  dagger-likt  root. )     The  beet. 

Sicte'don.  (From  aiitvos,  a.  cucumber.)  A 
transverse  fracture  like  a  cucumber  broken  in  two 
parts. 

Sicyo'ne.  (From  cikvos,  a  cucumber  or  gourd : 
so  named  from  its  resemblance  to  a  gourd. )  A 
cucurbit. 

SIDERA'TIO.  (From  nidus,  a  planet;  be- 
cause it  was  thought  to  be  produced  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  planets.)  An  apoplexy  ;  a  blast  ; 
•a  slight  erysipelas. 

SIDE'RIUM.  (From  tri&ijpos,  iron.)  An  herb 
so  called  from  its  supposed  virtues  in  healing 
wounds  made  by  iron  instruments. 
SIUERUM.  Phosphuret  of  iron. 
SIEN1TE.  Syenite.  A  compound  granular 
aggregated  rock,  composed  of  felspar  a::d  horn- 
blende, and  sometimes  quartz  and  black  mica. 
The  hornblende  is  the  characteristic  ingredient, 
and  distinguishes  it  perfectly  from  granite,  with 
which  it  is  often  confounded ;  but  the  felspar, 
which  is  almost  always  red,  and  seldom  inclines 
to  green,  forms  the  mosi  abundant  and  essential 
ingredient  of  the  rock.  Some  varieties  contain  a 
very  considerable  portion  of  quartz  and  mica, 
but  little  hornblende.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  with  the  Egyptian  varieties,  and  hence  these 
are  often  confounded  with  real  granite. 

SIGESBE'CKIA.  (So  named  by  Linnxus 
himself,  in  memory  of  his  antagonist,  Dr.  J.  G. 
Siegesbeck,  Superintendant  ol  the  Physic  Garden 
at  Petersburgh,  who  raised  various  objections 
against  the  sexes  of  plants. )  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants,  Class,  Syngenesia;  Order,  Polygamia 
saperflua. 

Sigesbeckia  orien  talis.     The  systematic 
name  of  a  plant  which  is  said  to  be  useful  in  re- 
moving strangury,  and  in  calculous  diseases,  gout, 
and  fluor  albus. 
SIGHT.     See  Vision. 

Sigilla'ta  terra.  Sealed  earth;  a  species 
of  bolar  earth  made  into  cakes. 

SIGI'LLUM.  (Diminutive  of  signum,  a 
sign.) 

Sigillum  beat.e  mari.t..  Black  briony,  or 
Tamus  communis. 

Sigillum  hermeticum.  An  hermciic  seal, 
made  by  closing  the  end  of  a  glass  tube  by  melt- 
ing it. 

Sigillum  salomonis.  (Called  Solomon's 
seal,  because.it  has  upon  its  root  the  resemblance 
of  an  impression  made  by  a  seal.)  See  Convat- 
laria  polygouatum. 

SIGMOID.  (Sigmoi.des ;  from  the  Greek  let- 
ter Giypa,  anciently  written  C,  and  ticos,  a  like- 
ness.) Resembling  the  Greek  letter  sigma.  Ap- 
plied to  several  parts,  as  the  valves  of  the  heart, 
the  cartilages  of  the  trachea,  the  semilunar  apo- 
physis of  the  bones,  and  the  flexure  or  turn  of  the 
colon. 

Sigmoide'a  FLEXURA.  The  sigmoid  flexure, 
or  turn  of  the  colon. 

Sigmoi'des  processus.    Valves  of  the  heart. 
Signa  critica.      Signs  of  the  crisis  of  dis- 
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Sign'a  DiAOXOSTiCA.      Diagnostic  or  di 
guishing  signs. 

SI'GNUM.  A  sign:  applied  to  symptoms. 
Sec  Semioticc. 

Si'ler  montanum.  Common  hart-wort. 
See  Laserpitium  siler. 

SI'LICA.  (Selag,  Hebrew.)  Sites.  One  of 
the  primitive  earths  is  the  principal  constituent 
part  of  a  very  great  number  of  the  co-npound 
earths  and  stones  forming  the  immense  mass  of 
the  solid  nucleus  of  the  globe.  It  is  the  basis  of 
almost  all  the  scintillating  stones,  such  as  flint, 
rock  crystal,  quartz,  agate,  calcidony,  jasper, 
&c.  The  sand  of  rivers,  and  of  the  sea-shore, 
chiefly  consist  of  it.  It  is  deposited  in  vegetable 
substances  forming  petrified  wood,  &c.  It  is 
likewise  precipitated  from  certain  springs  in  a 
stalactical  form.  It  has  been  discovered  in  several 
waters  in  a  state  of  solution,  and  is  found  in  many- 
plants,  particularly  grasses  and  equisetums.  Pro- 
fessor Davy  has  proved  that  it  forms  a  part  of  the 
epidermis  of  thi-se  vegetables.  It  is  never  met 
with  absolutely  pure  in  nature. 

Properties. — Silica,  when  perfectly  pure,  exists 
in  the  form  of  a  white  powder.  It  is  insipid  and 
inodorous.  It  is  rough  to  the  touch,  cuts  glass, 
and  scratches  or  wears  away  metals.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  about  2.66.  It  is  unalterable  by  the 
simple  combustible  bodies.  When  mixed  with 
water  it  does  not  form  a  cohesive  mass.  Its  mo- 
lecular, when  diffused  in  water,  are  precipitated 
with  the  utmost  facility.  It  is  not  acted  on  by 
any  acid,  except  the  fluoric.  When  in  a  state  of 
extreme  division  it  is  soluble  in  alkalies ;  fused 
with  them  it  forms  glass.  It  melts  with  the  phos- 
phoric and  boracic  acids.  It  is  unchangeable  in 
the  air,  and  unalterable  by  oxygen  and  the  rest 
of  the  gaseous  fluids.  It  has  been  considered  as 
insoluble  in  water,  but  it  appears  when  in  a  state 
of  extreme  division  to  be  soluble  in  a  minute 
quantity. 

Method  of  obtaining  Silex. — Silex  may  be 
obtained,  tolerably  pure,  from  flints,  by  the  fol- 
lowing process :  Procure  some  common  gun- 
flints  ;  expose  them  in  a  crucible  to  a  red  heat, 
and  then  plunge  them  into  cold  water  ;  by  this 
treatment  they  will  become  brittle,  and  easily 
reducible  to  powder.  Mix  them,  when  pulverized, 
with  three  or  four  times  their  weight  of  carbonate 
of  potassa,  and  let  the  mixture  be  fused,  in  a  dull 
red  heat,  in  a  silver  crucible.  We  shall  thus 
obtain  a  compound  of  alkali  and  silex,  calif  d  sili- 
ceous potassa.  Dissolve  this  compound  in  water, 
filter  the  solution,  and  add  to  it  dilute  sulphuric 
or  muriatic  acid.  An  immediate  precipitation 
now  entues,  and  as  long  as  this  continues,  add 
fresh  portions  of  acid.  Let  the  precipitate  sub- 
side ;  pour  off  the  fluid  that  floats  above  it  ;  and 
wash  the  precipitate  with  hot  water  till  it 
comes  off  tasteless.  This  powder  when  dry  is 
silica. 

In  this  process  the  acid  added  to  the  solution  of 
flnt  unites  to  the  potassa,  and  forms  sulphate  or 
muriate  of  potassa  ;  the  siliceous  earth  is  there- 
fore precipitated. 

It  is  necessary  to  add  an  excess  of  acid,  in  order 
that  all  the  foreign  earths  which  are. present  may 
be  separated. 

If  the  solution  of  flints  be  diluted  with  a  great 
quantity  of  water,  as  for  instance,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  24  parts  to  one,  and  in  this  state  an  acid 
be  poured  upon  it,  no  perceptible  precipitation 
will  ensue  ;  the  silex  continues  suspended  in  the 
fluid,  and  is  invisible  on  account  of  its  transpa- 
rency ;  but  it  may  be  made  to  appear  by  evapo- 
rating  part  of  the  water. 

The  solution  of  flint,  on  account  of  its  aflinitv 
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\rith  the  carbonic  acid,  is  aUo  in  course  of  time 
decomposed  by  mere  contact  with  air. 

Aii'  itlier  method  of  obtaining  silica  exceedingly 
pure  is  to  separate  it  from  fluoric  acid.  In  conse- 
quence of  Sir  II.  Davy's  researches  on  the  metal- 
lic bases  of  the  alkalies  and  earths,  this  earth  has 
been  recently  regarded  as  a  compound  of  a  pecu- 
liar combustible  principle  with  oxygen.  If  we  ignite 
powdered  quartz  with  three  parts  of  pure  potassa 
id  a  silver  crucible,  dissolve  the  fused  compound 
in  water,  add  to  the  solution  a  quantity  of  acid, 
eqnivah  nt  to  saturate  the  alkali,  ;md  evaporate  to 
dryness,  we  shall  obtain  a  fine  gritty  powder, 
which  being  well  washed  with  hot  water,  and 
ignited,  will  leave  pure  silica.  By  passmg  the 
vapour  of  potassium  over  silica  in  an  ignited  tube, 
Sir  II.  Davy  obtained  a  dark-coloured  powder, 
which  apparently  contained  silicon,  or  silicium, 
the  basis  of  the  narth.  Like  boron  and  carbon, 
it  is  capable  of  sustaining  a  high  temperature 
without  suffering  any  change. 

SILICON.     The  base  of  silica. 

8ILICULA.  A  pouch,  or  pod,  that  is  scarcely 
longer  than  it  is  broad.     It  is, 

J.  Orbiculatc,  in  Thlaspi  arvensc. 

2.  Cordate,  in  hatis  in  menu. 

'.1.  Obcoidate,  in  Thlaspi  bursts  parloris, 
alpettre,  and  Myagrum  perfoliatum. 

4.  Lanceolate,  in  Lepedium  ulpinum,  and 
Jsalis  tinctoria. 

b.  Angulate,  in  Myagrum  tsgypliacum. 

G.  Emarginate,  in  Alyssum.  and  Cochlearia. 

7.  Drupaceous,  if  the  membrane  is  double,  soft 
externally,  and  hard  within  ;  as  in  Erucago,  and 
Bunias. 

SILIGO.     EtXiwif.     Fine  wheat  or  rye. 

SI'LIQUA.  (From  silo,  a  nose  turned  up,  a 
hooked  nose.)  A  long,  dry,  membranaceous 
pericarpium,  or  seed-vessel,  of  two  valves,  sepa- 
rated by  a  linear  receptacle,  along  theedgesof  each 
of  which,  the  seeds  are  arranged  alternately.  The 
dissepiment  is  a  partition  dividing  a  siliqua  and 
Mlicula  into  two  localaments,  or  cells.  Botanists 
distinguish, 

!.  The  round  pod  in  Fumaria  lutea,  and  Chei- 
•anthus  tricus  pidatus. 

2.  The  compressed,  with  levelled  valves,  in 
Cheirantfius  annum. 

3.  The /our-edg-ed,  in  Erysimum;  Cheiran- 
>hus  crysimoides,  and  Brcusica  onentalis. 

4.  Articulate,  in  Raphanus  raphanirtrum. 

5.  The  torlulose,  which  has  elevated  nodes 
here  and  there,  in  Raphanus  sen 

6.  Rostrate,  having  'lie  partition  very  promi- 
nent at  the  apex  ;  as  in  Sinapis  alba. 

Siliqua  dulcis.     See  Ceratonia  siliqua. 

mliq.ua  hikmjta.     See  Dolichos pruriena. 

Siliqua'stuum.  (From  siliqua,  a  pod: 
named  from  its  pods.)  Judas-tree.  The  Capsi- 
cum, or  Guinea-pepper,  was  so  termed  by  Pliny. 
See  Capsicum. 

SILHiUO'S.'E.  (From  siliqua,  apod.)  Cru- 
ciformis.  The  name  of  an  order  of  plants  in 
Linnaus  s  Fragments  of  a  Natural  .Method,  con- 
sisting of  such  as  have  a  ,ihqua  or  silicula,  the 
flower  tetradynamona  and  cruciate. 

Siliquosa  INDIC4.  An  American  plant;  its 
juice  is  alexiphaxmic. 

SILK-WORM.     See  Bomb y. v. 

Silk-worm,  acid  of.     See  Bombic  acid. 

Si'Li'iui'M.  ( Zu'tupli,  Arabian. )  Assafuetida, 
or  the  plant  which  affords  it. 

SILVER.  Argenlum.  This  metal  is  found 
both  native  and  mineralised,  and  combined  with 
lead,  copper,  mercury,  cobalt,  sulphur,  arsenic, 
&c.  The  principal  ores  of  this  metal  are  the 
JMlowin"  .-  Native  silver }  antimoniated  ail 
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sulphuret  of  silver;  sulphuretted  oxide  of  l. 
and  antimony;  muriate  of  silver  ;  native  oxide 
of  silver,  &c.  It  is  found  in  different  parts  of  the 
earth.  The  mines  of  the  Erzgeburge  or  the  me- 
talliferous rocks  of  Mexico  and  Potosi,  Bohemia, 
Norway,  Transylvania,  &c.  ate  the  richest. 

Native  silver  possesses  all  the  properties  of 
this  metal,  and  it  appears  in  series  of  octahedra 
inserted  in  one  another  ;  in  small  capillary  flexi- 
ble threads  intwined  together  ;  in  plates  ;  or  in 
masses.  The  colour  of  native  silver  is  white,  often 
tarnished.  Silver  alloyed  with  gold  forms  the 
auriferous  native  silver  ere.  The  colour  of  this 
ore  is  a  yellowish  white.  It  has  much  metellic 
lustre.  The  antimoniated  silver  ore  belongs  to 
this  class.  Silver,  combined  with  sulphur,  form-' 
the  sulphuretted  oxide  of  silver,  or  vitreous  sil- 
This  ore  occurs  in  masses,  sometimes 
in  threads,  :md  sometimes  crystallised  in  cubes  or 
regular  octahedra.  Its  colour  is  dark  bluish  gray, 
inclined  to  black.  Its  fracture  is  uneven,  and  its 
lustre  metallic.  It  is  soft  enough  to  be  cut  with 
a  knife.  It  is  sometimes  foiuia  alloyed  with  anti- 
mony (gray  silver  ore.)  Silver  united  to  muri- 
atic acid  forms  the  corneous  silver  ore  (mv 
of  silver)  which  appears  under  different  colonrj 
and  shapes.  Silver  united  to  oxygen  constitutes 
the  calciform  silver  ore,  of  which  there  are  se- 
veral varieties.  The  colour  of  these  ores  is  a  lead 
gray,  or  grayish  black.  They  occur  massive, 
disseminated,  and  crystallised. 

Germany,  and  other  countries  of  Europe,  but 
more  especially  Peru  and  Mexico  in  South  Amc-r 
ca,  contain  the  principal  silver  mines.    There  are, 
however,  silver  mines  in  Ireland,  Norway,  France, 
and  many  other  parts  in  the  world. 

Methodof  obtaining  Silver.— Different  met  hods 
arc  employed  in  different  countries  to  extract  sil- 
ver from  its  ores.  In  Mexico  Peru,  &c.  the  mine- 
ral is  pounded,  roasted,  washed,  and  then  tritu- 
rated with  mercury  in  vessels  filled  with  water. 
A  mill  is  employed  to  keep  the  whole  in  agita- 
tion. The  silver  combines  by  that  means  with 
the  mercury.  The  alloy  thus  obtained  is  after- 
wards washed,  to  separate  any  foreign  matters 
from  it,  and  then  strained  and  pressed  through 
leather.  This  being  done,  heat  is  applied  to  drive 
off  the  mercury  from  the  silver,  which  is  then 
melted  and  cast  into  bars  or  ingots. 

In  order  to  extract  silver  from  sulphuretted  or 
vitreous  silver  ore,  the  mineral  is  roasted,  and 
then  melted  with  lead  and  borax,  or  some  other 
flux  to  assist  the  fusion.  By  the  first  operation 
the  sulphur  is  volatilised,  and  by  the  second  the 
silver  is  obtained,  though  for  the  most  part  alloy- 
ed with  other  metals,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  cupcllation,  or  fusion  with  lead  or  bismuth. 

"  Silver  is  the  whitest  of  all  metals,  considera- 
bly harder  than  gold,  very  ductile  and  malleable, 
but  less  malleable  than  gold  ;  for  the  continuity 
of  its  parts  begins  to  break  when  it  is  hammered 
out  into  leaves  of  about  the  hundred  and  sixty 
thousandth  of  an  inch  thick,  which  is  more  than 
one-third  thicker  than  gold  leaf;  in  this  state  it 
does  not  transmit  the  light.  Its  specific  gravity 
is  from  10-4  to  10.5.  It  ignites  before  melting, 
and  requires  a  stiong  heat  to  fuse  it.  The  heai 
of  common  furnaces  is  insufficient  to  oxidise  it ; 
but  the,  heat  of  the  most  powerful  burning  lenses 
vitrifies  a  portion  oi  it,  and  causes  it  to  emit 
fumes  ;  which,  when  received  on  a  plate  of  gold, 
are  found  to  be  silver  in  the  metallic  state.  It 
has  likewise  been  partly  oxidised  by  ttventy  suc- 
cessive exposures  to  the  heat  of  the  porcelain  fur- 
nace at  Sevres.  By  passing  ajstrong  electric  shock 
through  a  silver  wire,  it  may  be  converted  into 
a  black  oxide. :  and  by  a  powerful  galvanic  battery, 
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silver  leaf  may  be  made  to  bum  with  a  beau- 
tiful green  light.  Lavoisier  oxidised  it  by  the 
blowpipe  aud  oxygen  gas  ;  and  a  line  silver  wire 
burns  in  the  kindled  united  stream of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  gases.  The  air  titers  it  very  little, 
though  it  is  disposed  to  obtain  a  thin  purple  or 
black  coating  from  the  sulphurous  vapours  which 
arc  emitted  from  animal  substances,  drains,  or 
putrefying  matters.  This  coating,  alter  a  long 
series  of  years,  has  been  observed  to  scale  off'  from 
images  of  silver  exposed  in  churches ;  and  was 
found,  on  examination,  to  consist  ol  silver  united 
■with  sulphur. 

There  seems  to  be  only  one  oxide  of  silver, 
which  is  formed  either  0}  intense  ignition  in  an 
open  vessel,  when  an  onve  coloured  glass  is  ob- 
tained ;  or  by  adding  a  solution  of  caustic  bary  tes 
to  one  of  the  nitrate  ol  silver,  and  heating  the  pre- 
cipitate to  dull  redness.  Sir  H.  Davy  found  that 
100  of  silver  combine  with  7.J  of  oxygen  in  tne 
above  oxide  ;  and  if  we  suppose  it  to  consist  of  a 
prime  equivalent  of  each  constituent,  we  shall 
have  13.7  for  the  prime  oi  silver.  feilver  leaf 
burned  by  a  voltaic  battery,  affords  the  same 
olive-coloured  oxide. 

Silver  combic-js  with  chlorine,  when  the  metal 
is  heated  in  contact  with  the  gas.  This  chloride 
is,  however,  usually  prepared  by  adding  muriatic 
acid  or  a  muriate,  to  nitrate  of  silver.  It  has  been 
lon»-  known  by  the  name  ol  luna-cornea,  or  horn- 
silver,  because,  though  a  white  powder,  as  it 
falls  down  from  the  nitrate  solution,  it  fuses  at  a 
moderate  heal,  aiid  (onus  a  horny-looking  sub- 
stance when  it  cooLs.  It  consists  ol  13.b7j  silver 
+  4.5  chlorine. 

The  sulphuret  of  silver  is  a  brittle  substance,  of 
a  black  colour  and  metal  ic  lustre.  It  is  lormed 
by  heating  to  redness  thin  plates  of  silver  stratified 
with  sulphur.  It  consists  ol  13.875  siivcr  r~  sui- 
phur. 

Silver  is  soluble  in  the  sulphuric  acid  when 
concentrated  and  boiling,  and  the  iueU.1  in  a  state 
of  division. 

The  muriatic  acid  does  not  act  upon  it,  but  the 
nitric  acid,  if  somewhat  diluted,  dissolves  it  with 
great  rapidity,  and  with  a  plentiful  disengage- 
ment of  nitrous  gas  ;  which,  during  its  extrication, 
gives  a  blue  or  green  colour  to  the  acid,  that  en- 
tirely disappears  it  the  silver  made  use  of  be  pure; 
if  it  contain  copper,  the  solution  remains  green- 
ish ;  and  if  the  acid  contain  either  sulphuric  or 
muriatic  acid,  these  combine  with  a  portion  'of 
the  silver,  and  form  scarcely  soluble  compounds, 
which  fall  to  the  bottom.  If  the  silver  contain 
gold,  this  metal  separates  in  blackish-coloured 
nocks. 

The  nitric  acid  dissolves  more  than  half  its 
•weight  of  silver ;  and  the  solution  is  very  caustic, 
that  is  to  say,  it  destroys  and  corrodes  animal 
substances  very  powerfully. 

The  solution  ol  silver,  when  hilly  saturated,  de- 
posites  thin  crystals  as  it  cools,  and  also  by  evapo- 
ration. These  are  callej  lunar  nitre  or  niti  ate 
of  silver.  A  gentle  heat  is  sufficient  to  fuse  them 
and  drive  off  their  water  of  crystallisation.  In 
thia  situation  the  nitrate,  or  rather  subnitiate, 
fbr  the  heat  drives  off  part  of  the  acid,  is  of  a 
black  colour,  may  be  cast  into  small  sticks  in  a 
mould,  and  then  forms  the  lapis  internalis,  or  lu- 
nar caustic  used  in  surgery.  A  stronger  heat  de- 
composes nitrate  of  silver,  the  acid  flying  off,  and 
the  silver  remaining  pure.  It  is  obvious  that, 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  the  lunar  caustic,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  suffer  the  salt  to  crystailize,  but 
that  it  may  be  made  by  evaporating  the  solution 
of  silver  at  once  to  dryness  ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
salt  is  fused,  and  ceases  to  boil,  it  may  be  poured 
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out.  The  nitric  acid  driven  off  from  nitrate  of 
siivcr  is  decomposed,  the  products  being  oxygen 
ami  nitrogen. 

The  sulphate  of  silver,  which  is  formed  by 
pouring  sulphuric  acid  into  the  nitric  solution  of 
silver,  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water  ;  and  on  this 
account  forms  crystals,  which  are  so  small,  that, 
they  compose  a  white,  powder.  The  muriatic 
acid  precipitates  from  nitric  acid  the  saline 
compound  called  luna-cornea,  or  born-silver; 
which  has  been  so  distinguished,  because,  when 
melted  and  cooled,  it  forms  a  semitransparent  and 
partly  flexible  mass,  resembling  horn.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  a  preparation  of  this  kind  has  given 
rise  to  the  accounts  of  malleable  glass.  This  ef- 
fect takes  place  with  aqua  regia,  which  acts 
strongly  on  silver,  but  precipitates  it  in  the  form 
of  muriate,  as  fast  as  it  is  dissolved. 

If  any  salt  with  base  of  alkali,  containing  the 
muriatic  acid,  be  added  to  the  nitric  solution  of 
silver,  the  same  effect  takes  place  by  double  affi- 
nity ;  ihe  alkaline  base  uniting  with  the  nitric 
acid,  and  the  silver  falling  down  in  combination 
with  the  muriatic  acid. 

Sulphur  combines  ve.-y  easily  with  silver,  if  thin 
plates,  imbedded  in  it,  be  exposed  to  a  heat  suffi- 
cient to  melt  the  sulphur.  The  sulphuret  is  of  a 
deep  violet  colour,  approaching  to  black,  with  a 
degree  of  metallic  lustre,  opaque,  brittle,  and  soft. 
It  is  more  fusible  than  silver,  and  this  in  propor- 
tion to  the  quantity  of  sulphur  combined  witli  it. 
A  strong  heat  expels  part  of  the  sulphur. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  soon  tarnishes  the  sur- 
face of  polished  silver,  and  forms  on  It  a  thin  layer 
of  sulphuret. 

The  alkaline  snlphnrets  combine  with  it  by  heat, 
and  form  a  compound,  soluble  in  water.  Acids 
precipitate. sulphuret  of  silver  from  this  solution. 

Phosphorus  left  in  a  nitric  solution  of  silver,  be- 
comes covered  with  the  metal  in  a  dendritic  form. 
By  boiling  this  becomes  first  white,  then  a  light 
black  mass,  and  is  ultimately  converted  into  a 
liVfit  brown  phosphurct.  The  best  method  of 
forming  a  phosphuret  of  silver  is  Pelletier's,  which 
consists  in  mixing  phosphoric  acid  and  charcoal 
with  the  metal,  and  exposing  the  mixture  to  heat. 

Most  metallic  substances  precipkate  silver  in 
the  metallic  state  from  its  solution. 

Silver  unites  with  gold  by  fusion,  and  forms  a 
pale  alloy,  as  has  been  already  mentioned  in  treat- 
ing of  that  metal.  With  platina  it  forms  a  hard 
mixture,  rather  yellower  than  silver  itself,  and  of 
difficult  fusion. 

Silver  very  readily  combines  with  mercury.  A 
very  sensible  degree  of  beat  is  produced,  when 
silver  leaf  and  mercury  are  kneaded  together  in  the 
palm  of  the  hand.  With  lead  it  forms  a  soft 
mass,  less  sonorous  than  pure  silver.  With  cop- 
per it  becomes  harder  and  more  sonorous,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  remains  sufficiently  ductile  :  this 
mixture  is  used  in  the  British  coinage.  12$  parts 
of  silver,  alloyed  with  one  of  copper,  form  the 
compound  called  standard  silver.  Tru  mixture  of 
silver  and  iron  has  been  little  examined.  With  tin 
it  forms  a  compound,  which,  like  that  of  gold  with 
the  same  metal,  has  been  said  to  be  brittle,  however 
small  the  proportion  :  thousrh  there  is  probably  as 
little  foundation  for  the  assertion  in  the  one  ca.-e 
as  in  the  other.  With  bismuth,  arsenic,  zinc,  and 
antimony,  it  forms  brittle  compounds.  It  does 
not  uuite  with  nickel.  The  compound  of  silver 
and  tungsten,  in  the  proportion  of  two  of  the 
former  to  one  of  the  latter,  was  extended  under 
the  hammer  during  a  few  strokes  ;  but  afterwards 
split  in  pieces. 

The  uses  of  silver  are  well  known  :  it  is  chiefly 
applied  to  the  forming  of  various  utensils  for  da 
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ineslic  use,  and  u  the  medium  of  exchange  in 
money.  Its  disposition  to  assume  a  black  colour 
by  tarnishing,  and  its  softness,  appear  to  be  the 
chief  objection  to  its  use  in  the  construction  of 
graduated  instruments  for  astronomical  and  other 
purposes,  in  which  a  good  white  metal  would  be 
a  desirable  acquisition  The  nitrate  of  silver,  be- 
side its  great  use  as  a  caustic,  has  been  employed 
as  a  medicine." 

SILVER-WEED.     See  Potentilla  anserina. 

BIMAROU'BA.  (A  patronymic  name  of  Ame- 
rica.)    See  Quassia  simarouha. 

Si'mi.g  lapis.     See  Bezoar  simia. 

Simple  affinity.     Sic    iffhnty  simple. 

Stiii]>le  attraction.     See  Affinity  simple. 

Simple  leaf.     See  Leaf. 

Simple  substance.     See  Element. 

SI'.MPLEX.  Simple  :  applied  very  generally 
in  every  department  of  nature  to  designate  that 
which  is  not  compound. 

Simplex  OCULUS.     A  bandage  for  the  eye. 

SIN'A'PE.     See  Sinapis. 

SINAPELjE'UM.  (From  nivar.i,  mustard, 
and  iXatov,  oil.)     Oil  of  mustard. 

SINATI.     See  A'jno/rt's. 

SIN  VPIS.  (On  cruet  tods  wt«5,  because  it 
hurts  the  eyes.)  1.  The  name  of  a  gums  of 
plants  in  the  Einnaean  system.  Class  Tetrady- 
namia;  Order,  Siliquosa.     Mustard. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the^black  mus- 
tard.    See  Sinapis  nigra. 

Sinapis  alba.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
•white  mustard  plant,  which  ia  directed  for  medi- 
cinal use  ia  the  Edinburgl  pharmacopoeia.  It  is 
somewhat  less  pungent  than  the  black  species. 
See  Sinapis  nigra. 

Sinapis  nigra.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
common  black  mustard.  Napus ;  Eruca;  Si- 
nape;  Sinapi.  Common  black  mustard.  Sina- 
pis— siliquis  glabris  racemo  appressis,  of  Lin- 
nneus.  The  seeds  oi  tins  species  of  mustard, 
which  are  directed  by  the  London  College,  and 
those  of  the  Sinapis  olda,  which  are  preferred 
by  that  of  Eoiiiuurgh,  manifest  no  remarkable 
difference  to  the  taste,  nor  in  their  effects,  and 
therefore  answer  equally  well  for  medicinal  and 
culinary  purposes.  They  have  an  acrid,  pungent 
taste,  and,  when  bruised,  this  pungency  shows  its 
volatility  by  powerfully  affecting  the  organs  of 
smell.  Mustard  is  considered  as  capable  of  pro- 
moting appetite,  assisting  digestion,  attenuating 
viscid  juices,  and,  by  stimulating  the  fibres,  it 
proves  a  general  remedy  in  paralytic  affections. 
Joined  to  its  stimulant  qualities,  it  frequently,  if 
taken  in  considerable  quantity,  opens  the  body, 
and  increases  the  urinary  discharge,  and  hence  it 
has  been  found  useful  in  dropsical  complaints. 
Externally,  flour  of  mustard  is  frequently  used 
mixed  with  vinegar  as  a  stimulant  or  sinapism. 

S.NAPI'SMUS  Sinapismum;  CaUiphisma 
tina/pios.  A  sinapism  or  mustard  poultice.  A 
term  given  to- a  mixture  <>t  mustard  an  I  vinegar 
in  firm  of  poultice,  generally  applied  to  the 
of  the  less,  or  soles  of  th-  feet  as  a  stimulant,  and 
employed  in  low  -tales  of  feveis  and  other  dis- 
eases, supersede  the  use  of  a 
blister.    See  Cataplatma  tinapit. 

SINA'PIUM.  (From  qivam,  mustard.  An 
infusion  or  decoction  of  mustard-seed. 

SINCIPUT.  The  lore-part  of  the  head.  See 
Caput. 

SINE  PARI.  Several  miucles,  veins,  arte- 
ries, &c.  are  so  called  which  arc  without  a  fel- 
'    a.       See  AzygOS. 

Single  elective  attraction.  See  Affinity  simple. 

MNG1   1  IT*.    Lygmot.    The  hiccough.   A 


convulsive  motion  of  the  diaphragm  and  parts  ad- 
jacent. 

SINUATUS.  Sinuated:  applied  to  leaves 
which  are  cut  into  rounded  or  wide  openings  ;  as 
in  Statice  sinuata. 

SI'NI  S.     1.   A  cavity  or  depression. 

2.  In  surgery  it  means  a  long,  narrow,  hollow 
track,  leading  lrom  some  abscess,  diseased  bone, 
&c. 

3.  The  veins  of  the  dura  mater  are  termed  si- 
nuses. They  are  several  in  number,  the  princi- 
pal of  which  are,  1.  The  longitudinal  sinus, 
which  rises  anteriorly  from  the  crista  galli,  as- 
cends and  passes  between  the  two  lamina;  of  the 
falciform  process  to  where  this  process  ends.  It 
then  opens  into,  2.  Two  lateral  sinuses,  distin- 
guished into  right  and  left,  which  lie  in  the  crucial 
spine  of  the  os  occipitis  :  3.  Th'j  inferior  longitu- 
dinal, which  is  a  small  sinus  situated  at  the  acute 
inferior  margin  ol  the  falx. 

Sinus  cox.*:.     The  acetabulum. 

Sinus  gen^e  pituitarius.  See  Antrum  of 
Highmore. 

Sinus  lateral.     See  Lateral  sinuses. 

Sinus  longitudinalis.  See  Longitudinal 
sinus. 

Sinus  maxillakjs.  See  Antmm  of  High- 
more. 

Sinus  muliebris.     The  vagina. 

Sinus  yenjs  portarum.  The  entrance  into 
the  liver. 

SiPHiLis.     See  Syphilis. 

SIPHO'NIA.  (From  o-i^uv,  a  pipe;  alluding 
to  the  uses  made  of  the  exudatiou  of  the  tree  call- 
ed Indian  rubber.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  tin'  Liuuaean  system.  Class,  Monazciu ;  Or- 
der, Monadelphia. 

Siphoma  elas  r ica.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  elastic  resiu-tree.     See  Caoutchouc. 

SIltl'ASIS.  (From  oipof,  a  cavity.)  An  in- 
flammation of  the  brain  peculiar  to  children,  and 
attended  with  a  hollowness  of  the  eyes  and  de- 
pression of  the  fontanella. 

Si'iuum  mtrtifoliom.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  tree  which  is  supposed  by  some  to  afford 
the  yellow  maunders.     See  Santalum  album. 

SI'SARIJM.  (Sisa,  Hebrew.)  Siserorskir- 
ret.     See  Sium  suarum. 

SI'SER.     Sec  Sium  sixarum. 

SI'SON.  (Sicwi'.  A  name  adopted  by  Diosco- 
rides.)  The  name  of  a  genus  ol  plants.  Class, 
Pentandria  ;  Order,  Monogynia. 

Sison  ammi.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
plant  which  affords  the  ammi  verum  of  the  shops. 
The  seeds  of  this  plant,  Sison — foliis  tripinna- 
tis,  radicalibus  linearibus,  cauliuis  setaceis,  sti- 
pularibus  (ongioribus,  of  Linnaeus,  have,  a  grate- 
ful smell,  somewhat  like  thai  of  origanum,  and 
were  formerly  administered  as  a  carminative. 

SISYMBRIUM.  (From  mevSos,  Jringe  :  so 
named  from  its  fringed  roots.)  The  name  of  a 
guius  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  *j:teni.  Class, 
Tetradynamia ,  Order,  Siliquosa. 

Sisymbrium  nasturtium.  The  systematic 
name  of  ti:;  water-cress.  Naiturtium  aqnati- 
cum  ;  Laver  odoiaHan  CrateotE  sium ;  Cressi; 
Cardamines.  Wi  ter-CTess.  Tnis  indig -nous 
plant,  Sisymbrium— *Uiqvii  dechnatis,  foliis 
pinnatis.foliolis  subcoidatis,  of  Linnaeus,  grows 
plentifully  in  brooks  and  stagnant  waters.  The 
leaves  have  a  moderately  pungent  tasie,  emit  a 
quick  penetrating  smell,  fake  that  of  mustard- i-  ed, 
but  much  weaker  Water-cresses  obtain  a  place 
in  the  Materia  Medica,  foi  their  antiscorbutic 
qualities,  which  have  been  long  very  generally 
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acknowledged  by  physicians.    The  most  pleasant 
way  of  administering  them  is  in  form  of  a  salad. 

Sisymbrium  Sophia.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  herb  sophia.  Sophia  chirnrgorv.m.  This 
plant  is  now  almost  banished  from' practice.  It 
was  formerly  in  high  estimation  in  the  cure  of 
wounds.  It  has  been  given  internally  in  hysteri- 
cal affections  and  uterine  haemorrhages,  and  the 
seeds  are  said  to  be  efficacious  in  destroying  in- 
testinal worms. 

SITIOLOGY.  (Sitiologia,  from  <n7os,  ali- 
ment, and  Xoyof,  a  disc  nrse  or  treatise.)  A  doc- 
trine or  treatise  on  aliment. 

SI'UM.  (From  acioi,  to  move  ;  from  its  agi- 
tation in  water. )  1.  Tliename  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  i  he  Liunxan  system.  Class,  Pentanaria  ; 
Order,  Digynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoelal  name  of  the  creeping 
water-,  irsnep. 

Sium  AROMATICUM.  The  amomum  is  some- 
times .0  called. 

Sium  ninsi.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
plan*,  the  root  of  which  is  called  radix  ninsi  , 
JVinzin;  Nindsin.  This  root  was  long  supposed 
to  be  the  same  as  ginseng  It  now  appears,  how- 
ever, to  be  the  produce  of  this  plant.  It  possesses 
similar,  though  weaker  properties,  than  ginseng. 

Sium  nodiflof.um.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  creeping  water-parsnep.  This  plant  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  London  pharmacopoeia  in  the 
.character  of  an  antiscorbutic.  It  is  not  nau- 
seous, and  children  take  it  readily  ij  mixed  with 
milk. 

is  arum.  The  siser  or  skirret.  The 
root  of  this  plant  is  eatable,  but  now  out  of  use, 
though  cultivated  in  the  days  of  Gerarde  and 
Parkinson.  Its  flavour  is  said  to  be  aromatic, 
with  a  sweetness  not  acceptable  to  every  palate, 
and  of  a  flatulent  and  indigestible  quality. 

SKELETON.  (Sceletus ;  from  r/ctXAw,  to 
dry.)  Sceleton.  When  the  bones  ol  the  body 
are  preserved  in  their  natural  situation,  and  de- 
prived of  the  flesh,  the  assemblage  is  called  a 
skeleton.     See  Bone. 

Skeleton  artificial.  The  assemblage  of 
all  the  bones  of  the  animal,  when  hung  in  their 
respective  situations  by  means  of  wire.  See 
jBone. 

Skeleton  natural.  A  skeleton  is  so  termed 
in  opposition  to  an  artificial  one,  when  the  bones 
are  retained  in  their  proper  places  by  means  of 
their  natural  ligaments. 

SKIN.  Atppts.  Pcllis;  Cutis.  The  skin, 
though  apparently  a  simple  membrane,  is  in  re- 
ality laminated,  consisting  of  several  subdivisions , 
the  outermost  lamina  is  termed  with  us  scarf  skin. 
or  cuticle  ;  the  second  has  no  English  name,  is 
known  only  to  anatomists,  and  is  called  rete  mu- 
cosum. After  these  1  wo  are  removed,  we  come 
to,  as  is  commonly  thought,  the  surface  of  the 
gkin  itself. 

When  a  blister  has  been  applied  to  the  skin  of 
a  negro,  if  it  has  not  been  very  stimulating,  in 
twelve  hours  alter  a  thin  transparent  g 
membrane  is  raised,  ur:;ier  wl  .•  b  we  find  ■  fluid. 
This  membrane  is  the  cuticle  or  scarf  skin.  When 
tins,  with  the  riuid.  is  removed,  the  surface  under 
them  appears  black  ;  but  il  the  blister  ha 
very  stimulating,  another  r.iembrane,  in  v. Inch 
this  black  colr.ur  resides,  would  also  hav<  been 
raised  with  the  cuticle.  This  is  the  rete  mucc- 
sum.  which  is  itself  double,  consisting  ol  another 
•ray  transparent  membrane,  and  ot  a  black  web, 
very  much  resembling  the  nigrum  pigmentum  oi 
the  eye.  When  this  membrane  is  removed,  the 
surface  of  the  true  skin  (as  has  hitherto  been  be- 
lieved) comes  in  view,  and  i«  white,  like  thai  of 
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an  European.  The  rete  mucosum  gives  tiie  l 
to  the  .skin  ;  is  black  in  the  Negio  ;  white,  brown, 
or  yellowish,  in  the  European.  The  reason  why 
this  membrane  is  black  in  the  Nrgro  is,  perl) 
that  his  body  may  be  better  able  to  defend  itself 
against  the  sun's  rays,  and  that  the  heat  may  be 
prevented  from  penetrating.  The  intention  of  a 
similar  membrane  behind  the  retina  in  the  eye, 
appears  to  be  not  only  that  of  absorbing  the  su- 
perfluous rays  of  light,  but,  like  the  amal- 
gam, behind  the  looking-glass,  il  may  enable  the. 
retina  to  reflect  the  rays,  in  order  to  perfect 
vision.  It  is  not  very  improbable  that  some  such 
purpose,  as  enabling  the  cuticle  to  reflect  the 
sun's  rax-,  in  those  warm  climates,  where  the  in- 
habitants originally  go  naked,  may  be  the  inten- 
tion of  nature,  in  giving  them  the  black  mem- 
brane. Perhaps,  too,  the  circumstance  of  the 
countenance  becoming  brown,  when  exposed  to 
the  sun's  lays  in  summer,  in  our  own  climate,  may 
be  a  process  of  nature  to  defend  herself  against  the 
access  of  external  heat  into  the  body. 

Both  cuticle  and  rete  mucosum  send  innumera- 
ble processes  into  the  pores  of  tbe  true  skin.  The 
process  of  the  rete  mucosum  is  always  within 
that  of  the  cuticle,  and  in  contact  with  the  sides  of 
the  pore,  as  formed  by  the  true  skin.  These  pro- 
cesses are  remarkable  in  the  cuticle  and  rete  mu- 
cosum of  the  elephant,  some  of  them  are  almost 
an  inch  long ;  the  cuticle,  or  rete  mucosum,  or  a 
membrane  very  similar,  having  the  same  proper- 
ties with  these,  appears  to  be  also  continued  into 
the  inside  of  the  mouth,  over  the  tongue,  internal 
snrface  of  the  lungs,  oesophagus',  stomach,  and  in- 
testinal tube.  In  most  of  the  last  named  parts, 
the  cuticle,  however,  forms  sheaths  for  villi,  and 
not  processes  which  line  pores.  On  viewing  the 
surface  of  the  skin,  even  with  the  naked  eye,  wc 
find  it  porous  ;  more  so  in  some  places  than  in 
others  ;  and  the  pores  are  also  larger  in  some 
parts  than  others.  Some  of  these  pores  are  ducts 
of  sebaceous  glands,  and  others  serve  not  only  to 
transmit  hairs,  but,  it  is  supposed,  the  greatest 
part  of  the  perspirable  matter  itself.  Absorption 
on  the  skin  also,  in  all  probability,  begins  on  the 
sides  of  these  pores  They  are  particularly  re- 
markable about  the  mouth,  nose,  palms  ol  the 
hands,  soles  of  the  feet,  external  ear,  scalp,  monx 
veneris,  and  around  tbe  nipple  in  women. 

The  skin  itself  was  given  to  man  not  only  for 
feeling  in  a  genera!  sens?,  but  for  perspiration, 
absorption,  and  particularly  for  touch,  in  which 
he  excels  all  other  animals,  and  which  resides 
principally  in  the  tips  of  the  fingers.  He  was 
intended  for  examining,  reasoning,  forming  a 
judgment,  at  acting  accordingly,  he  was  fitted 
by  this  sense  to  examine  accurately  the  properties 
of  surrounding  bodies,  not  capable  of  being  ex- 
amined by  his  other  senses.  This,  among  other 
reasons,  was  one  why  he  was  made  erect,  that 
the  p.)int  of  his  fingers  should  not  he  made  cal- 
lous, or  less  sensible,  by  walking  on  them. 

When  carefully  dissected  off  and  separated 
from  all  adventitious  matter  in  a  middle-sized  man, 
the  sit  in  weighs  about  four  pounds  and  a  hall. 

The  skin  ol  human  bodies  is  always  of  a  white 
colour,  in  ihe  dead  body,  let  the  colour  ol  the  rete 
urn  be  what  it  may  ;  it  is  extremely  full  of 
pores,  and  extremely  vascular;  a  child  in  full 
vigour  comes  into  the  world  from  this  circum- 
stance,  scarlet;  it  is  endowed  with  intense  sensi- 
bility. Almost  ail  the  pain,  in  the  different  opera- 
tions of  surgery,  is  past  when  we  have  divided 
the  skin.  Some  parts  of  the  skin,  have  more 
being  than  others  ;  the  lips,  for  example,  as 
.  Hallcr  .says,  "  ad '  basia  destinata."  The  g I ans 
ctitoridis,  and  the  glans  penis,  with  a  similar  in- 
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re,  though  the  naves  a'.e  not  so  large 
as  in  some  other  parts,  they  are  longer,  more  nu- 
merous, and  endowed  with  more  exquisite  feel- 
ing! but  where  the  common  offices  ot  l»fe  merely 
are  intended,  the  marks  oi  superior  feeling  or 
touch,  in  the  skin,  are  the  projections,  above  the 
common  surface,  of  those  packets  of  arteries, 
veins,  and  absorbents,  called  villi.  The  nerves 
are  there  not  only  also  longer,  but  larger,  as  in 
the  points  of  the  hngtts  ano  toes. 

We  are  not  certain  that  the  skin  is  muscular, 
but  it  has  properties  very  like  those  of  muscle  ; 
it  contracts,  relaxes,  and  even  vibrates  in  some 
places,  on  certain  occ  isions.  It  is  extremely  dis- 
tensible ;  the  skin  of  the  perirueum  has  stretched 
in  labour  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  six  inches. 
It  is  also  extremely  elastic,  and  instantly  after  la- 
bour has  returned  again  to  th<  original  quarter  of 
an  inch ;  it  is  thickest  on  those  parts  intended  by 
nature  to  bear  weight  or  pressure  ;  of  course  it  is 
thickest  on  the  back,  on  the  soles  of  the  feet,  and 
palms  ot  the  hands.  It  is  thinner  on  the  fore- 
part of  the  body,  on  the  insides  of  tin  arms  and 
legs,  and  where  its  surtaces  touch  opposite  sur- 
faces. It  is  extremely  thin  on  the  lips,  and  al- 
lows the  colour  of  the  blood  to  shine  through  it. 
It  is  also  extremely  thin  on  the  glana  penis  in 
men,  glans  clitoridis  in  women,  and  on  the  in- 
side of  the  labia pudendi.  Skin  dried  and  dressed 
is  extremely  strong  and  durable,  and  therefore 
employed  in  making  harness  foi  horses,  clothing 
for  men,  and  a  variety  of  other  purposes. 

Skin,  scarf.     See  Cuticle,  and  Skin. 

SKINK.     See  Scinciu. 

SKORODITE.  An  arsenate  of  iron,  without 
copper,  of  a  green  colour,  found  in  quartz  and 
liornstone  in  primitive  rocks  in  Saxony. 

SKULL.  Cranium.  The  skull  or  that  bony 
box  which  contains  the  brain.  It  forms  the  fore- 
head, and  every  part  of  the  head,  except  the  /ace. 
It  consists  of  eight  bones,  namely,  one  os  frontis, 
one  os  occipitis, .  one  os  sphenoides,  one  os  eth- 
moideum,  two  ossa  temporalia,  and  two  ossa  pa- 
rietalia. 

Slaters.     See  Oniscus  asellus. 

SLEEP.  Somnus.  That  state  of  the  body 
in  which  the  internal  and  external  senses  and 
voluntary  motions  arc  not  exercised.  The  end 
and  design  of  sleep  is  both  to  renew,  during  the 
silence  and  darkness  of  the  night,  the  vital  energy 
which  has  been  exhausted  through  the  day,  and 
to  assist  nutrition 

"  When  the  time  of  being  awake  has  continued 
for  sixteen  or  eighteen  hours,  we  have  a  general 
feeling  of  fatigue  and  weakness  ;  our  motions  be- 
come more  difficult,  our  senses  lose  then  activity, 
(he  mind  becnra.s  confused,  receives  sensations  in- 
distinctly, and  governs  mo&cular  contraction  with 
difficulty.  We  recognise,  by  these  signs,  the 
necessity  ol  sleep  ;  we  choosi  such  a  position  as 
can  be  preserved  with  little  effort ;  we  seek  ob- 
scurity and  silence,  and  sink  into  the  arms  of 
oblivion. 

The  man  who  slumbers  loses  successively  the 
use  of  his  senses.  The  sight  first  ceases  to  act 
by  the  closing  of  the  eyelids,  the  smell  becomes 
dormant  only' after  the  taste,  the  hearing  after  the 
smell,  and  the  touch  after  the  hearing  .  the  muscles 
of  the  limbs,  being  relaxed,  cease  to  act  before 
those  that  support  the  head,  and  these  before 
those  of  the  spine.  In  proportion  as  these 
phenomena  proceed,  the  respiration  becomes 
slower  and  more  deep  ;  the  circulation  diminishes ; 
the  blood  proceeds  in  greater  quantity  to  the 
head  ;  animal  heat  sinks  ;  the  different  secretions 


.,  has  not,  however,  lost  the  leeling 
of  his  existence. ;  he  is  conscious  of  most  of  the 
changes  that  happen  in  him,  and  which  are  not 
without  their  charms  ;  ideas,  more  or  less  inco- 
herent, succeed  each  other  in  his  mind ;  ho 
ceases  fiualiy,  to  be  sensible  of  existence  :  he  is 
asleep. 

During  sleep,  the  circulation  and  respiration 
are  retarded,  as  well  as  the  diti'erent  secietions, 
and,  in  consequence,  diges'ion  becomes  less  rapid. 

I  know  not  on  what  ioundation  the  most  part  of 
authors  say  that  absorption  aione  acquires  more 
energy.  Since  the  nutritive  functions  continue  in 
sleep,  it  is  evident  that  the  binin  has  ceased  to 
act,  only  with  regard  to  muscular  contraction, 
and  as  an  organ  of  intelligence  ;  and  that  it  con- 
'inues  to  influence  the  muscles  of  respiration, 
the  heart,  the  arteries,  the  secretions,  and  nutri- 
tion. 

Sleep  is  profound  when  strong  excitants  are 
necessary  to  arrest  it ;  it  is  light  when  it  ceases 
easily. 

Sleep,  such  as  it  has  been  described,  is  perfect, 
that  is,  it  results  from  the  suspension  of  the  ac- 
tion of  the  relative  organs  of  life,  and  from  the. 
diminution  of  the  action  of  the  nutritive  func- 
tions ;  but  it  is  not  extraordinary  for  some  of  the 
relative  organs  of  life  to  preserve  their  activity 
during  sleep,  as  it  happens  when  one  sleeps  stand- 
ing ;  it  is  also  frequent  for  one  or  more  of  the 
senses  to  remain  awake,  and  transmit  the  impres- 
sions which  it  perceives  to  the  brain  ;  it  is  still 
more  common  for  the  brain  to  take  cognisance  of 
different  internal  sensations  that  are  developed 
dunng  sleep,  as  wants,  desires,  pain,  &c.  The 
understanding  itself  may  be  in  exercise  in  man 
during  sleep,  either  in  an  irregular  and  incoherent 
manner,  as  in  most  dreams,  or  in  a  consequent 
and  regular  manner,  as  it  happens  in  some  per- 
sons happily  organised. 

The  turn  which  the  ideas  assume  during  sleep, 
or  the  nature  of  dreams,  depends  much  on  the  state 
of  the  organs  If  the  stomach  is  overcharged  with 
indigested  food,  the  respiration  difficult  on  ac- 
count of  position,  or  otbi  r  causes,  dreams  are 
painful,  fatiguing  ;  if  hunger  is  felt,  the  person 
dreams  of  e  itins  agreeable  food  ;  if  it  is  the  vene- 
real appetite,  the  dreams  are  erotic,  &c.  The 
character  of  dreams  is  no  less  influenced  by  ha- 
bitual occupations  of  the  mind  ;  the  *  .mbitious 
dreams  of  success  or  disappointments,  the  poet 
makes  verses,  the  lover  sees  his  mistress,  &c.  It 
is  because  the  judgment  is  sometimes  correctly 
exercised  in  dreams,  with  leg  rdto  future  events, 
that  in  times  of  ignorance  the  gift  of  divination 
was  attributed  to  then.. 

Nothing  is  more  curious  in  the  study  of  sleep 
than  the  history  of  sleep-walkers. 

Those  individuals  being  first  profoundly  asleep, 
rise  all  at  once,  dressthemselves,  se< ,  hear,  speak, 
employ  their  hands  with  ease,  perform  certain 
exercisi  s,  write,  comp  se,  then  go  to  bed.  and 
preserve,  wuen  they  awake,  no  recollection  of 
what  happened  to  t'  em.  What  difference  is 
there,  then,  betweeu  a  sleep-walker  ot  this  kind, 
and  a  man  awake?  A  very  evident  differen  e, — 
the  one  is  conscious  of  his  existence,  and  the  other 
is  not. 

Many  hypotheses  have  been  offered  on  the 
proximate  cause  of  sleep,  as  the  depression  of  the 
lam  n.e  of  the  cerebrum,  the  afHux  of  blood  to 
the  brain,  &c.  Sleep,  which  is  the  immediate 
effect  of  the  laws  of  organisation,  cannot  depend 
on  any  physical  cause  of  this  kiud.  Its  regu- 
lar return  is  one  of  the  circumstances  that 
out,  |  t  to  the  preservation  ot  health  : 
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its  suppression,  even  for  a  short  titae,  is  often  at- 
tended with  serious  inconvenience,  and  in  no  case 
can  it  be  carried  beyond  certain  limits. 

The  ordinary  duration  of  sleep  is  variable  ; 
generally,  it  is  from  six  to  eight  hours.  Fatigue 
of  the  muscular  syst-  m,  strong  exertions  of  the 
mind,  lively  and  multiplied  sensations,  prolong 
it,  as  well  as  habits  of  idleness,  the  nniuod.  rate 
use  of  wine,  and  of  too  strong  aliments.  Infancy 
and  youth,  whose  life  of  relation  is  very  active, 
have  need  of  longer  repose.  Riper  age,  more 
frugal  of  time,  and  tortured  with  cares,  devotes  to 
it  but  a  small  portion.  Very  old  people  present 
two  opposite  modifications  ,  either  they  are  almost 
always  slumbering,  or  their  sleep  is  very  light ; 
but  the  reason  of  this  latter  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  foresight  they  have  of  their  approaching  end. 

By  uninterrupted  peaceable  sleep,  restrained 
within  proper  limits,  the  powers  are  restored,  and 
the  organs  recover  the  facility  of  action;  but  if 
sleep  is  troubled  by  disagreeable  dreams,  and  pain- 
ful impressions,  or  even  prolonged  beyond  mea- 
sure, very  far  from  repairing,  it  exhausts  the 
strength,  fatigues  the  organs,  and  sometimes  be- 
comes the  occasion  of  serious  diseases,  as  idiotism 
and  madness." 

SLICKENSIDES.  The  specular  variety  of 
galena  is  so  called  in  Derbyshire. 

SLOE.     See  Prunus  nylvestria. 

SMALL  AGE.     See  Apium  graveohns. 

SMALL-POX.     See  Variola. 

SMALT.     See  Zaffre. 

SMARAGDITE.     See  Diallage. 

SMARAGDUS.     See  Emerald. 

SMELLIE,  William,  was  born  in  Scotland, 
where  he  practised  midwifery  for  nineteen  years, 
and  then  settled  in  London.  He  attained  consi- 
derable reputation  as  a  lecturer,  which  he  appears 
to  have  merited  by  his  assiduity  and  talents.  He 
introduced  many  improvements  in  the  instruments 
employed  in  that  branch  of  the  profession,  and 
established  some  useful  rules  for  their  application. 
He  was  the  first  writer  who,  by  accurately  deter- 
mining the  shape  and  size  of  the  pelvis,  and  of  the 
head  of  the  foetus,  and  considering  its  true  posi- 
tion in  utero,  clearly  pointed  out  the  whole  pro- 
gress of  parturition :  and  his  opinions  were  subse- 
quently confirmed,  especially  by  his  pupil,  the 
celebrated  Dr.  W.  Hunter.  He  abolished  many 
superstitious  notions,  and  erroneous  customs,  that 
prevailed  in  the  management  of  parturient  wo- 
men, and  of  the  children  ;  and  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  most  of  these  mprovements  adopted,  as 
well  in  this  as  in  other  coun  Tits  of  Europe.  In 
1752,  he  published  the  substance  of  his  lectures  in 
an  octavo  volume  ;  to  which  he  added,  tiro  years 
after,  a  second  volume  of  cases  ;  and  a  third  ap- 
peared, about  fiv<»  yean,  after  his  death,  in  1788. 
In  1754,  he  also  published  a  set  of  anatomical 
plates,  of  a  large  folio  size,  to  elucidate  his  doc- 
trines farther. 

SMELL.  "  There  escapes  from  almost  every 
body  in  nature  certain  particles  of  an  extreme  te- 
nuity, which  are  carried  by  the  air  often  to  a  great 
distance.  These  particles  constitute  odours. 
There  is  one  sense  destined  to  perceive  and  ap- 
preciate them.  Thus  an  important  relation  be- 
tween animals  and  bodies  is  established. 

All  bodies  of  which  the  atoms  are  fixed,  are 
called  inodorous. 

The  difference  of  bodies  is  very  great  relative 
to  the  manner  in  wliich  odours  aie  developed. 
Some  permit  them -to  escape  only  when  they 
are  heated  ;  others  only  when  rubbed.  Some 
again  produce  very  weak  odours,  whilst  others 
produce  only  those  which  are  highly  powerful. 
Such  is  the  extreme  tenuitv  of  otloriterous  parti- 
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ctcs,  thai  a  body  may  produce  them  tor  a  very 
long  time  without  losing  weight  in  any  sensible 
degree. 

Every  odoriferous  body  has  an  odour  peculiar 
to  itself. 

As  these  bodies  are  very  numerous,  there  have 
been  attempts  made  to  class  them,  which  have 
nevertheless  all  failed. 

Odours  can  In:  distinguished  only  into  weak  and 
strong,  agreeable  and  disagreeable.  We  can  re- 
cognise~odours  which  are  musky,  aromatic,  foetid, 
rancid,  spermatic,  pungent,  muriatic,  &c.  Some 
are  fugitive,  others  tenacious.  In  most  cases  an 
odour  cannot  be  distinguished  but  by  comparing 
it  with  some  known  body.  There  have  been  at- 
tributed to  odours  properties  which  are  nourish- 
ing, medical,  and  even  venomous  ;  but  in  the  cases 
which  have  given  rise  to  these  opinions,  might 
not  the  influence  of  odours  have  been  confounded 
with  the  effects  of  absorption?  A  man  who 
pounds  jaiap  for  some  time  will  be  purged  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  he  had  actually  swallowed 
part  of  it.  This  ought  not  to  he  attributed  to  the 
effects  of  odours,  but  rather  to  the  particles 
which,  being  spread  around,  float  in  the  air,  and 
are  introduced  either  with  the  saliva  or  with  the 
breath.  We  ought  to  attribute  to  the  same  cause 
the  drunkenness  of  persons  who  are  exposed  for 
some  time  to  the  vapours  of  spirituous  liquors. 
The  ai»  is  the  only  vehicle  of  odours ;  it  trans- 
ports them  to  a  distance  ;  they  are  also  produced, 
however,  in  vacuo,  and  there  are  bodies  which 
project  odoriferous  particles  with  a  certain  force. 
This  matter  has  not  yet  been  carefully  studied  ; 
it  is  not  known  if,  in  the  propagation  of  odours, 
there  be  any  thing  analogous  to  the  divergence, 
the  convergence,  to  the  reflection,  or  the  refrac- 
tion of  the  rays  of  light.  Odours  mix  or  combine 
with  many  liquids,  as  well  as  solids.  This  is  the 
means  employed  to  fix  or  preserve  them.  Li- 
quids, gases,  vapours,  as  well  as  many  solid  bo- 
dies reduced  to  powder,  possess  the  property  of 
acting  on  the  organs  of  smell. 

Apparatus  for  Smelling. — The  olfactory  ap- 
paratus ought  to  be  represented  as  a  sort  of  sieve, 
placed  in  the  passage  of  the  air,  as  it  is  introduced 
into  the  chest,  and  intended  to  stop  every  foreign 
body  that  may  be  mixed  with  the  air,  particularly 
the  odours. 

Th'.s  apparatus  is  extremely  simple  ;  it  d 
essentially  from  that  of  the  sight  and  the  hearing, 
since  it  presents  no  part  anterior  to  the  nerve, 
destined  for  the  physical  modification  of  the  ex- 
ternal impulse,  the  nerve  is  to  a  certain  degree 
exposed.  >"!•(■  apparatus  is  composed  of  the  pi- 
tuitary membrane,  which  ci  revs  the  nasal  cavi- 
ties, of  the  membrane  which  covers  the  sinuses, 
and  of  the  olfactory  nerve. 

The  pituitary  membrane  covers  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  the  nostrils,  increases  the  thickness  of  the 
spongy  bones  very  much,  is  continue  1  beyond 
their  edges  and  their  extremities,  so  that  the  air 
cannot  traverse  the  nostrils  but  in  a  long  narrow 
direction.  This  membrane  is  thick,  and  adheres 
strongly  to  the  bones  and  cartilages  that  it  co\  ere: 
Its  surface  presents  an  infinity  of  small  projec- 
tions, which  have  been  considered  by  some  as 
nervous  papilla;,  by  others  as  mucous  follicles, 
but  which,  according  to  a'i  appearance,  are  vas- 
cular. 

These  small  projections  give  to  the  membrane 
an  appearance  of  velvet.  The  pituitary  is  agree- 
able and  soft  to  the  touch,  and  it  receives  a  great 
number  of  vessels  and  nerves,  The  passages 
through  which  t'.ie  air  proceeds  to  arrive  at  the 
fauces  deserve  attention. 

These  are  three  in  number.     Thev  are  ■ 
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-uisuea  u»  anatomy  by  the  Dames  of  inferior,  mid- 
dle, and  superior  meatus.  The  inferior  is  the 
broadest  and  the  longest,  the  least  oblique  and 
least  crooked ;  the  middle  one  is  the  narrowest, 
almost  as  long,  but  of  greater  extent  from  top  to 
bottom.  The  superior  is  much  shorter,  more 
oblique,  and  narrower.  It  is  necessary  to  add  to 
these  the  interval,  which  is  very  narrow,  and 
which  separates  the  partition  of  the  external  side 
of  the  nostrils  in  its  whole  extent.  These  canals 
are  so  narrow,  that  the  least  swelling  of  the  pitui- 
tary renders  the  passage  of  the  air  in  the  nostrils 
difficult,  and  sometimes  impossible. 

The  two  superior  meatus  communicate  with 
certain  cavities,  of  dimensions  more  or  less  con- 
siderable, which  are  hollowed  out  of  the  bones  of 
the  head,  and  are  called  sinuses.  These  sinuses 
are  the  maxillary,  the  palatine,  the  sphenoidal, 
the  frontal ;  and  those  which  are  hollowed  out  of 
the  ethmoid  bone,  better  known  by  the  name  of 
ethmoidal  cells. 

The  sinuses  communicate  only  villi  the  two 
superior  meatus. 

The  frontal,  the  maxillary  sinus,  the  anterior 
cclbi  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  open  into  the  middle 
meatus;  the  sphenoidal,  the  palatine  sinus,  the 
posterior  cells  of  the  ethmoid,  open  into  the  su- 
perior meatus.  The  sinuses  are  covered  by 
other  soft  membranes,  very  little  adherent  to  the 
sides,  and  which  appear  to  be  of  the  mucous  kind. 
It  secretes  more  or  less  abundantly  a  matter  call- 
ed nasal  mucus,  which  is  continually  spread  over 
the  pituitary,  and  seems  very  useful  in  smelling. 
A  more  considerable  extent  of  the  sinus  appears 
to  coincide  with  a  greater  perfection  of  the  smell. 
This  is  at  least  one  of  the  most  positive  results  of 
comparative  physiology. 

The  olfactory  nerve  springs,  by  three  distinct 
roots,  from  the  posterior,  inferior,  and  internal 
parts  of  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  brain.  Prismatic 
at  first,  it  proceeds  towards  the  perforated  plate 
of  the  ethmoid  bone,  it  swells  all  at  once,  and 
then  divides  itself  into  a  great  number  of  small 
threads,  which  spread  themselves  upon  the  pitui- 
tary membrane,  principally  on  the  superior  part 
of  it. 

It  is  important  to  remark,  that  the  filaments  of 
the  olfactory  nerves  have  never  been  traced  upon 
the  inferior  spongy  bones,  upon  the  internal  sur- 
face of  the  middle  meatus,  nor  in  any  of  the  si- 
nuses. The  pituitary  membrane  receives  not 
only  the  nerves  of  the  first  pair,  but  also  a  great 
number  of  threads,  which  spring  from  the  inter- 
nal aspect  of  the  spheno-palatine  ganglion, 
These  threads  are  distributed  in  the  meatus,  aud 
in  the  inferior  part  of  the  membrane.  It  covers 
also,  for  a  considerable  length,  the  ethmoidal 
thread  of  the  nasal  nerve,  and  receives  from  it  a 
considerable  number  of  filaments.  The  mem- 
brane which  covers  the  sinus  receives  also  a  num- 
ber of  nervous  ramifications. 

The  nasal  fossa:  communicate  outwardly  by 
means  of  the  nostrils,  the  form  and  size  of  which 
are  very  variable.  The  nostrils  are  covered  with 
hair  on  the  inside,  aud  are  capable  of  being  in- 
creased in  size  by  muscular  action.  The  nasal 
fossa:  open  into  the  pharynx  by  the  posterior 
nostrils. 

Mechanism  of  Smelling. — Smell  Is  exerted  es- 
sentially at  the  moment  when  the  air  traverses  the 
nasal  fossa;  in  proceeding  towards  the  lungs.  We 
very  rarely  perceive  any  odour  when  the  air  pro- 
ceeds from  the  luii^s  ;  it  happens  sometimes, 
however,  particularly  in  organic  diseases  of  the 
lungs. 

The  mechanism  of  smell  is  extremely  simple. 
It  is  only  necessary  that  the  odoriferous  particles 
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should  oe  stopped  upon  the  pituitary  meml 
particularly  in  the  places  where  it  receives  the. 
threads  of  the  olfactory  Derves. 

As  it  is  exactly  in  the  superior  part  of  the  nasal 
fossa;,  where  the  extremes  are  60  narrow,  that 
they  are  covered  with  mucus,  it  is  also  natural 
that  the  particles  should  stop  there. 

We  may  conceive  the  utility  of  mucus.  Its 
physical  properties  are  such  that  it  appears  to 
have  a  much  greater  affinity  with  the  odoriferous 
particles  than  with  air;  it  is  also  extremely  im- 
portant to  the  olfactory  sense,  thac  the  nasal 
mucus  should  always  preserve  the  same  physical 
properties.  Whenever  they  are  changed,  as  it  i.-> 
observed  in  different  degrees  of  coryza,  the  smell 
is  either  not  exerted  at  all,  or  in  a  very  imperfect 
manner. 

After  what  has  been  said  of  the  distribution  ol 
the  olfactory  nerves,  it  is  evident  that  the  odours 
that  reach  the  upper  part  of  the  nasal  cavities 
will  be  perceived  with  greater  facility  and  acute- 
ness  :  for  this  reason,  when  we  wish  to  feel  more 
acutely,  and  with  greater  exactness,  the  odour  of 
any  body,  we  modify  the  air  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  may  be  directed  towards  this  point.  For  the 
same  reason,  those  who  take  snuff  endeavour  also 
to  make  it  reach  the  upper  part  of  the  nasal  fossae. 
The  internal  face  of  the  ossa  spongiosa  appears 
well  disposed  to  stop  the  odours  at  the  instant  the 
air  passes.  And,  as  there  is  an  extreme  sensibili- 
ty in  this  point,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
here  the  'jmell  is  exerted,  though  the  filaments 
of  the  first  pair  have  not  been  traced  so  far. 

Physiologists  have  not  yet  determined  the  use  of 
the  external  nose  in  smelling  ;  it  appears  intended 
to  direct  the  air  charged  with  odours  towards  the 
superior  part  of  the  nasal  cavities. 

Those  persons  who  have  their  noses  deformed, 
particularly  if  broken ;  those  who  have  small 
nostrils,  directed  forward,  have  in  general  almost 
no  smell.  The  loss  of  the  nose,  either  by  sick- 
ness or  accident,  causes  almost  entirely  the  loss  of 
smell.  Such  people  recover  the  benefit  of  this 
sense  by  the  use  of  an  artificial  nose. 

The  only  use  of  the  sinuses  which  is  generally 
admitted,  is  that  of  furnishing  the  greater  part  of 
the  nasal  mucus.  The  other  uses  which  are  attri- 
buted to  them  are,  to  serve  as  a  depot  to  the  air 
charged  with  odoriferous  particles,  to  augment 
the  extent  of  the  surface  which  is  sensible  to 
odours,  and  to  receive  a  portion  of  the  air  that  we 
inspire  for  the  purpose  of  putting  the  power  ot 
smell  in  ac.ion,  &e.  These  are  far  from  being- 
certain. 

Vapours  and  gases  appear  to  act  in  the  same 
manner  upon  the  pituitary  membrane  as  odours. 
The  mechanism  of  it  ought,  however,  to  be  a  little 
different.  Bodies  reduced  to  a  coarse  powder 
have  a  very  strong  action  on  this  membrane ; 
even  their  first  contact  is  painful  ;  but  habit 
changes  the  pain  into  pleasure,  as  is  seen  in 
the  case  of  taking  snuff.  In  medicine,  this  pre 
perry  of  the  pituitary  membrane  is  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  exciting  a  sharp  instantaneous 
pain. 

In  the  history  of  smell,  the  use  of  those  hairs 
with  which  the  nostrils  and  the  nasal  fossa;  are 
provided,  must  not  be  forgotten.  Perhaps  they 
are  intended  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  foreign 
bodies  along  with  the  air  into  the  nasal  fossae.  In 
this  case,  they  would  bear  a  strong  analogy  to  the 
eye-lashes,  aud  the  hairs  with  which  the  ear  is 
provided. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  olfactory  nerve  is 
especially  employed  in  transmitting  to  the  brain 
the  impressions  produced  by  odoriferous  bodies  ; 
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which  are  placed  upon  the  pituitary,  as  well  as 
those  near  it,  may  not  concur  in  the  same  func- 
tion."— Magendie's  Physiology. 

SMELT.     See  Salmo  eperlanus. 

SMI'LAX.  .(From  tr/iiAfvw,  to  cut :  so  called 
from  the  roughness'of  its  leaves  and  stalk.)  The 
jianic  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnxan  system. 
Class,  Diozcia;  Order,  Octandria.  Rough  bind- 
weed. 

Smilax  china.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
China  root  tree.  China ;  China  oricntalis  ; 
Sankira;  Guaquara ;  Smilax  aspera  Chinen- 
xis.  China  root.  It  was  formerly  in  esteem,  as 
sarsaparilla  now  is,  in  the  cure  of  the  venereal 
disease,  and  cutaneous  disorders. 

Smilax,  Chinese.     See  Smilax  china. 

Smilax  sarsaparilla.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  plant  which  affords  the  sarsaparilla.  Sar- 
saparilla; Smilax  aspera  Peruviana  ;  Sarsa  ; 
Carivillandi ;  Ivapecanga  ,■  Macapalli ,  Zar- 
za,;  Zarzaparilla ;  Salsaparilla ;  Zarcapa- 
rilla.  The  root  of  this  plant,  Smilax — caule 
aculeato  angulato,  foliis  inermibus  ovatis  retu- 
so  mucronatis  Irinerviis,  of  Linna:us,  has  a  fari- 
naceous, somewhat  bitter  taste,  and  no  smell. 
About  two  centuries  ago  it  was  introduced  into 
£pain,  as  an  undoubted  specific  in  syphilitic  dis- 
orders ;  but  owing  to  difference  of  climate,  or 
other  causes,  it  has  not  answered  the  character 
which  it  had  acquired  in  the  Spanish  West  Indies. 
It  is  now  considered  as  capable  of  improving  the 

feneral  habit  of  body,  after  it  has  been  reduced 
y  the  continued  use  of  mercury. 

To  refute  the  opinion  that  sarsaparilla  possesses 
antisyphilitic  virtues,  Mr.  Pearson,  of  the  Lock 
Hospital,  divides  the  subject  into  two  distinct 
questions.  1.  Is  the  sarsaparilla  root,  when  given 
Alone,  to  be  safely  relied  on  in  the  treatment  of 
lues  venerea?  The  late  Mr.  Bloomfield,  his  pre- 
decessor, and  during  some  years  his  colleague  at 
the  Lock  Hospital,  has  given  a  very  decided  an- 
swer to  this  question:  "I  solemnly  declare," 
says  he,  "  I  never  saw  a  single  instance  in  my  life 
where  it  cured  that  disorder  without  the  assistance 
of  mercury,  either  at  the  same  time  with  it,  or 
when  it  had  been  previously  taken  before  the  de- 
coction was  directed."  Pearson's  experience, 
during  many  years,  coincides  entirely  with  the 
observations  of  Bloomfield.  He  has  employed 
the  sarsaparilla,  in  powder  and  in  decoctions,  in  an 
almost  infinite  variety  of  cases,  and  feels  himself 
fully  authorized  to  assert,  that  this  plant  has  not 
the  power  of  curing  any  one  form  of  the  lues  ve- 
nerea. The  sarsaparilla,  indeed,  like  the  guaia- 
cum,  is  capable  of  alleviating  sj'mptoms  derived 
from  the  venereal  virus ;  and  it  sometimes  mani- 
fests the  power  of  suspending,  for  a  time,  the  de- 
structive ravages  of  that  contagion  ;  but  where 
the  poison  has  not  been  previously  subdued  by 
mercury,  the  symptoms  will  quickly  return  ;  and, 
in  addition  to  them,  we  often  see  the  most  indubi- 
table proofs  that  the  disease  is  making  an  actual 
progress,  during  the  regular  administration  of  the 
vegetable  remedy. 

2.  When  the  sarsaparilla  root  is  given  in  con- 
junction with  mercury,  does  it  render  the  mercu- 
rial course  more  certain  and  efficacious  ?  In  re- 
plying to  this  query,  it  is  necessary  to  observe, 
that  the  phrase,  "  to  increase  the  efficacy  of  mer- 
cury," may  imply,  that  a  smaller  quantity  of  this 
mineral  antidote  will  confer  security  on  an  infect- 
ed person,  when  sarsaparilla  is  added  to  it ;  or  it 
may  mean,  that  mercury  would  be  sometimes  un- 
equal to  the  cure,  without  the  aid  of  sarsaparilla. 
If  a  decoction  of  this  root  did  indeed  possess  so 
admirable  a  quality,  that  the  quantity  of  mercury, 
rtetressary  to  effect  a  core,  might  be  safely  reduced* 
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whenever  it  was  given  during  a  mercurial  eoi 
it  would  form  a  most  valuable  addition  to  our  Ma 
teria  Medica.  This  opinion  has  been,  however, 
unfortunately  falsified  by  the  most  ample  experi- 
ence, and  whoever  shall  be  so  unwary  as  to  act 
upon  such  a  presumption,  will  be  sure  to  find  hi* 
own  and  his  patient's  expectations  egregiously 
disappointed. 

If  the  sarsaparilla  root  be  a  genuine  antidote 
against  the  syphilitic  virus,  it  ought  to  cure  the 
disease  when  administered  alone  ;  but,  ifno  direct 
proof  can  be  adduced  of  its  being  equal  to  this, 
any  arguments  founded  on  histories  where  mer- 
cury has  been  previously  given,  or  where  both  the 
medicines  were  administered  at  the  same  time, 
must  be  ambiguous  and  undecisive. 

It  appears  probable,  that  Sir  William  Fordyce, 
and  some  other  persons,  entertained  a  notion,  that 
there  were  certain  venereal  symptoms  which  com- 
monly resisted  the  potency  of  mercury,  and  that 
the  sarsaparilla  was  an  appropriate  remedy  in 
these  cases.  This  opinion,  it  is  presumed,  is  not 
correct,  for  it  militates  against  all  Mr.  P.  has 
ever  observed  of  the  progress  and  treatment  of 
lues  venerea.  Indeed  those  patients  who  have 
lately  used  a  full  course  of  mercury,  often  com- 
plain of  nocturnal  pains  in  their  limbs  ;  they  are 
sometimes  afflicted  with  painful  enlargements  of 
the  elbow  and  knee-joints  ;  or  they  have  mem- 
branous nodes,  cutaneous  exulcerations,  and  cer- 
tain other  symptoms,  resembling  those  which  are 
the  offspring  of  the  venereal  virus. 

It  may  and  does  often  happen,  that  appearances 
like  tbeae  are  mistaken  for  a  true  venereal  affec- 
tion, and,  in  consequence  of  this  error,  mercury  is 
administered,  which  never  fails  to  exasperate  the 
disease.  Now,  if  a  strong  decoction  of  sarsapa- 
rilla root  be  given  to  persons  under  these  circum- 
stances, it  will  seldom  fail  of  producing  the  most 
beneficial  effects;  hence  it  has  been  contended,  that 
symptoms  derived  from  the  contagion  .of  lues  ve- 
nerea, which  could  not  be  cured  by  mercury,  have 
finally  yielded  to  this  vegetable  remedy.  It  must 
be  acknowledged,  that  representations  of  this 
kind  have  a  specious  and  imposing  air  :  neverthe- 
less, Mr.  Pearson  endeavours  to  prove,  that  they 
are  neither  exact  nor  conclusive.  If  any  of  the 
above-named  symptoms  should  appear  near  the 
conclusion  of  a  course  of  mercury,  when  that  me- 
dicine was  operating  powerfully  on  the  whole  sys- 
tem, it  would  be  a  strange  and  inexplicable  thing 
if  they  could  possibly  be  derived  immediately  from 
the  uncontrolled  agency  of  the  venereal  virus. 

This  would  imply  something  like  a  palpable 
contradiction,  that  the  antidote  should  be  opera- 
ting with  sufficient  efficacy  to  cure  the  venereal 
symptoms,  for  which  it  was  directed,  while,  at 
the  sa:nc  time  the  venereal  virus  was  proceeding 
to  contaminate  new  parts,  and  to  excite  a  new 
order  of  appearances. 

One  source,  and  a  very  common  one.  to  which 
some  of  the  mistakes  committed  upon  this  subject 
may  be  traced,  is  a  persuasion  that  every  mor- 
bid alteration  which  arises  in  an  infected  person 
is  actually  tainted  with  the  venereal  virus,  and 
ought  to  be  ascribed  to  it  as  its  true  cause. 

Every  experienced  surgeon  must,  however,  be 
aware,  that  very  little  of  truth  and  reality  exists 
in  a  representation  of  this  kind.  The  contagious 
matter,  and  the  mineral  specific,  may  jointly  pro- 
duce, in  certain  habits  of  body,  a  new  series  of 
symptoms,  which,  strictly  speaking,  are  not  vene- 
real, which  cannot  be  cured  by  mercury,  and 
which  are  sometimes  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the 
simple  and  natural  effects  of  the  venereal  virus. 

Some  of  the  most  formidable  of  these  appear- 
ances may  be  sometimes  removed  by  sarsaparilla 


tue  venereal  virus  still  remaining  in  the  system; 
and,  when  the  force  of  that  poison  has  been  com- 
pletely subdued  by  mercury,  the  same  vegetable 
is  also  capable  of  freeing  the  patient  from  what 
may  be  called  the  sequel*  of  a  mercurial  course. 

The  root  of  the  sarsaparilla  is  sometimes  em- 
ployed in  rheumatic  affections,  scrofula,  and  cu- 
taneous complaints,  where  an  acrimony  of  the 
fluids  prevail*. 

Smy'rnion  hortense.  See  Imperatoria 
ostrulhium. 

SM  V'RNIUM  ( So  called  from  cjxvpva,  myrrh, 
the  smell  of  the  seed  resembling  that  of  myrrh 
very  much.)  The  name  of  a  genus  oi  plants. 
Class,  Pentandria ;  Order,  Digynia. 

Smyrnium  olusatrum.  The  systematic 
name  ol  the  plant  called  Alexanders.  Hipposc- 
lintim  ,  Smyrnium  ;  Macerona;  Muccdonixium; 
Herba  alexandrinu ;  Grielum  ;  Agrioselmum. 
Common  Alexanders.  This  plant  was  formerly 
cultivated  in  our  gardens,  for  culinary  use,  but  is 
now  superseded  by  celery.  The  seeas  are  bitter 
and  aromatic,  and  the  roots  are  more  powerfully 
bitter.  They  stand  recommended  as  resolvents, 
diuretics,  and  emmenagogues,  though  seldom 
used  in  medical  prescriptions. 

Smyrnium  rotundifolium.  The  blanched 
leaves  of  this  species,  are  said  to  be  more  agreea- 
ble than  those  of  the  olusatrum. 

SNAIL.     See  Limax. 

Snail-seeded  glassioort.     See  Salsola  kali. 

SNAKE.  Anguis.  The  flesh  was  formerly 
made  into  broth  as  a  restorative. 

Snake,  common.  The  Coluber  matrix,  of 
Linnaeus. 

Snake,  rattle.     See  Coluber. 

SNAKEROOT.  See  Aristolochia  serpenti- 
na, and  Poly  gala  senega. 

SNAKEW  EEL).     Sec  Polygonum  bistorta. 

SNAKEWOOD.     See  Colubrinum  lignum. 

Snake-killing  birthwort.  See  Aristolochia 
nnguicida. 

SNAP-DRAGON.     See  Antirrhinum. 

SNEEZEWORT.  (So  callefl,  because  the 
dried  flowers  and  roots,  when  powdered,  cause 
sneezing  when  applied  to  the  nose. )  See  Achillea 
ptarmica. 

SNEEZING.  Sternutatio.  A  convulsive 
action  of  the  muscles  of  the  chest  from  irritation 
of  the  nostrils. 

SNUFF.     See  Nicotiana. 

SOAP.     See  Sapo. 

SOAP-BERRY.     See    Saponaria  officinalis. 

SOAP,  MOUNTAIN.  A  pale  brownish  black 
mineral,  which  has  a  greasy  feel ;  writes,  but 
does  not  soil ;  and  occurs  in  trap  rocks  in  the 
hie  of  Skye.     It  is  used  in  crayon  painting. 

SOAP-STONE.     See  Steatite. 

SOAP-TREE.     See  Saponaria. 

SOAP-WORT.     See  Saponaria. 

Socotorine  alois.  Aloes  brought  from  Soco- 
tora.     See  Aloe. 

SO'DA.  (An  Arabian  word. )  The  name  now 
universally  given  by  chemist*  and  physicians  to 
the  mineral  alkali. 

It  is  obtained  from  several  sources,  but  princi- 
pally from  plants  growing  on  the  sea  coast.  It 
occurs  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  united  with  sul- 
phuric, muriatic,  and  borucic  acids  ;  it  is  also 
Jotind  in  large  quantities  in  Egypt,  combined 
with  carbonic  acid.  It  appears  to  be  deposited  in 
large  impure  masses,  under  the  surface  of  the 
•  arth,  in  v'arieus  countries,  from  which  it  is  ex- 
tracted by  running  waters.  Thus  it  is  found,  af- 
ter the  spontaneous  evaporation  of  the  water, 
mixed  with  sand  in  the  bottom  of  lakes  in  Hun- 
gary; in  the  neighbourhood  of  BifJn in  Bohemia; 
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and  in  Switzerland.  It  occurs  also  in  Chinaj 
and  near  Tripoli ;  in  Syria,  Egypt,  Persia,  and 
India.  It  frequently  oozes  out  ot  walls  and  crys- 
tallises on  their  surface.  Like  potassa,  it  is  pro-« 
cured  by  lixiviation  from  the  ashes  of  burnt  plants, 
but  only  from  those  which  grow  upon  the  sea 
shores.  The  variety  of  plants  employed  for  this 
purpose  is  very  considerable.  In  Spain,  soda  is 
procured  from  different  species  of  the  Salsola 
and  Salicornia,  and  the  Batis  maritima.  The 
Zostera  maritima  is  burnt  in  some  places  on  the-, 
borders  of  the  Baltic.  In  this  country  we  burn 
the  various  species  of  fuci ;  and  in  France  they 
burn  the  Chenopodium  maritimum.  See  Soda 
impura. 

The  alkali  thus  procured  is  more  or  less  pure, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  particular  plant, 
from  which  it  is  obtained.  The  greatest  part, 
however,  is  a  subcarbonate  of  soda. 

"  To  procure  pure  soda,  we  must  boil  a  solution, 
of  the  pure  carbonate  with  half  its  weight  of  quick- 
lime, and  after  subsidence  decant  the  clear  ley, 
and  evaporate  in  a  clean  iron  or  silver  vessel,  tilf 
the  liquid  flows  quietly  like  oil.  It  must  then  be 
poured  out  on  a  polished  iron  plate.  It  concretes 
into  a  hard  white  cake,  which  is  to  be  immediate- 
ly broken  in  pieces,  and  put  up,  while  still  hot, 
in  a  phial,  which  must  be  well  corked.  If  the 
carbonate  of  soda  be  somewhat  impure,  then,  af- 
ter the  action  of  lime,  and  subsequent  concentra- 
tion of  the  ley,  alkohol  must*be  digested  on  it, 
which  will  dissolve  only  the  caustic  pure  soda, 
and  leave  the  heterogeneous  salts.  By  distillinjs; 
of  the  alkohol  in  a  silver  alembic,  the  alkali  may 
then  be  obtained  pure. 

This  white  solid  substance  is,  however,  not  ab- 
solute soda,  but  a  hydrate,  consisting  of  about  100 
soda-HJ3  water  ;  or  of  nearly  77  +23,  in  100.  If 
a  [ticre  of  this  soda  be  exposed  to  the  air,  it  soft- 
ens and  becomes  pasty  ;  but  it  never  deliquesces 
into  an  oily-looking  liquid,  as  potassa  does.  The 
soda  in  fact  soon  becomes  drier,  because  by  ab- 
sorption of  carbonic  acid  from  the  air  it  passes 
into  an  efflorescent  carbonate.  Soda  is  distin- 
guishable from  potassa  by  sulphuric  acid,  which, 
forms  a  very  soluble  salt  with  the  former,  and  a 
sparingly  soluble  one  with  the  latter  ;  by  muriate 
of  platina  and  tartaric  acid,  which  occasion  pre- 
cipitates with  potassa  salts,  but  not  with  those  of 
soda. 

The  basis  of  soda  is  a  peculiar  metal,  called  so- 
dium,  discovered  by  Sir  H.  Davy  in  1S07,  a  few 
days  alter  he  discovered  potassium.  It  may  be 
procured  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  potas- 
sium, by  electrical  or  chemical  decomposition  of 
the  pure  hydrate.  A  rather  higher  degree  of 
heat,  and  greater  voltaic  power,  are  required  to 
decompose  soda  than  potassa.  Sodium  resembles 
potassium  in  many  of  its  characters.  It  is  as  white 
as  silver,  possesses  great  lustre,  and  is  a  good  con- 
ductor of  electricity.  It  enters  into  fusion  at 
about  200°  Fahr. ,  and  rises  in  vapour  at  a  strong 
red  heat.  Its  sp.  gr.  is.  according  to  Gay  Lussac. 
and  Thenard,  0.97-2,  at  the  temperature  of  59° 
Fabr.  In  the  cold,  it  exercises  scarcely  any  ac- 
tion on  dry  air,  or  oxygen.  But  when  heated 
strongly  in  oxygen  or  chlorine,  it  burns  with 
great  brilliancy.  When  thrown  upon  water,  it 
effervesces  violently,  but  does  not  inflame,  swims 
on  the  surface,  gradually  diminishes  with  great 
agitation,  and  renders  the  water  a  solution  of 
soda.  It  acts  upon  most  substances  in  a  manner 
similar  to  potassium,  but  with  less  energy.  It 
tarnishes  in  the  air,  but  more  slowly ;  and,  hke 
potassium,  it  is  best  preserved  under  naphtha. 

Sodium  forms  two  distinct  combinations  with 
oxygen :    one  i*  pure    sod3,   whose  hydrate  i\ 
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bed;  the  other  is  the  orange  oxide  of 
sodium,  observed,  like  the  preceding  oxide,  first 
hy  Sir  II.  Davy  in  1S07,  but  ot  which  the  true 
nature  was  pointed  out,  in  1810,  hy  Gay  Lussac 
and  Thenard. 

Pure  soda  may  be  formed  by  burning  sodium  in 
a  quantity  of  air,  containing  no  moreoxygen  than 
is  sufficient  for  its  conversion  into  this  alkali ;  i.  e. 
the  metal  must  be  in  excess  :  a  strong  degree  of 
heat  must  be  employed. 

Pure  soda  is  of  a  gray  colour,  it  is  a  non-con- 
ductor of  electricity,  of  a  vitreous  fracture,  and 
requires  a  strong  red  heat  for  its  fusion.  When  a 
little  water  is  added  to  it,  there  is  a  violent  action 
between  the  two  bodies  ;  the  soda  becomes  white, 
crystalline  in  its  appearance,  and  much  more  fu- 
sible and  volatile.  It  is  then  the  substance  com- 
monly called  pure  or  caustic  soda;  but  properly 
styled  the  hydrate. 

The  other  oxide  or  peroxide  of  sodium  may  be 
formed  by  burning  sodium  in  oxygen,  in  excess. 
It  is  of  a  deep  orange  colour,  very  fusible,  and  a 
non-conductor  of  electricity.  When  acted  on  by 
water,  it  gives  off  oxygen,  and  the  water  be- 
comes a  solution  of  soda.  It  deflagrates  when 
strongly  heated  with  combustible  bodies. 

The  proportions  of  oxygen  in  soda,  and  in  the 
orange  peroxide  of  sodium,  are  easily  learned  by 
the  action  of  sodium  on  water  and  on  oxygen.  If 
a  given  weight  of  sodium,  in  a  little  glass  tube,  be 
thrown  by  means  of  the  finger  under  a  graduated 
inverted  jar  filled  with  water,  the  quantity  of 
hydrogen  evolved  will  indicate  the  quantity  of 
oxygen  combined  with  the  metal  to  form  soda  ; 
and  when  sodium  is  slowly  burned  in  a  tray  of 
platina  (lined  with  dry  common  salt,)  in  oxy- 
gen in  great  excess,  from  the  quantity  of  oxygen 
absorbed  the  composition  of  the  peroxide  may  be 
learned.  From  Sir  II.  Davy's  experiments  com- 
pared with  those  of  Gay  JLiissac  and  Thenard,  it 
appears,  that  the  prime  equivalent  of  sodium  is 
3.0,  and  that  of  dry  soda  or  protoxide  of  sodium, 
4.0;  while  the  orange  oxide  or  deutoxide,  is  5.0. 
The  numbers  given  by  Thenard  are,  for  the  first, 
100  metal  4 33.995  oxygen;  and  for  the  second, 
100  metal+67.990  oxygen. 

Another  oxide  is  described  containing  less  oxy- 
gen than  soda ;  it  is  therefore  a  sub-oxide. 
When  sodium  is  kept  for  some  time  in  a  small 
quantity  of  moist  air,  or  when  sodium  in  excess  is 
heated  with  hydra-te  of  soda,  a  dark  grayish 
snbstance  is  formed,  more  inflammable  than  so- 
dium, and  which  affords  hydrogen  by  its  action 
upon  water. 

Only  one  combination  of  sodium  and  chlorine 
is  known.  This  is  the  important  substance,  com- 
mon salt.  It  may  be  formed  directly  by  combus- 
tion, or  by  decomposing  any  compound  of  chlo- 
rine by  sodium.  Sodium  has  a  much  stronger  at- 
traction for  chlorine  than  for  oxygen :  and  soda, 
or  its  hydrate,  is  decomposed  by  chlorine,  oxy- 
gen being  expelled  from  the  first,  and  oxygen 
and  water  from  the  second. 

Potassium  has  a  stronger  attraction  for  chlorine 
than  sodium  has ;  and  one  mode  of  procuring 
sodium  easily,  is  by  heating  together  to  redness 
common  salt  and  potassium.  The  chloride  of 
sodium,  improperly  called  the  muriate,  consists 
of  4.5  chlorine  +  3.0  sodium.  There  is  no 
known  action  between  sodium  and  hydrogen  or 
azote. 

Sodium  combines  readily  with  sulphur  and 
with  phosphorus,  presenting  similar  phenomena 
to  those  presented  by  potassium.  The  sulphurets 
and  phosphurets  of  sodium  agree  in  their  general 
properties  with  those  of  potassium,  except  that 
tbey  are  rather  le«s  inflammable.    Thev  form. 
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by  burning,  acidulous  compounds  of  sulphuric  anil 
phosphoric  acid  and  soda. 

Potassium  and  sodium  combine  with  great  faci- 
lity, and  form  peculiar  compounds,  which  differ  in 
their  properties,  according  to  the  proportions  of 
the  constituents.  By  a  small  quantity  of  sodium, 
potassium  is  rendered  fluid  at  common  tempera- 
tures, and  its  sp.  gr.  is  considerably  diminished. 
Eight  parts  of  potassium,  and  one  of  sodium, 
form  a  compound  that  swims  in  naphtha,  and  that 
is  fluid  at  the  common  temperature  of  the  air. 
Three  parts  of  sodium,  and  one  of  potassium, 
make  a  compound  fluid  at  common  temperatures. 
A  little  potassium  destroys  the  ductility  of  sodium, 
and  renders  it  very  brittle  and  soft.  Since  the 
prime  of  potassium  is  to  that  of  sodium  as  5  to  3, 
it  will  require  the  former  quantity  of  potassium 
to  eliminate  the  latter  quantity  of  sodium  from  the 
chloride.  The  attractions  of  potassium,  for  all 
substances  that  have  been  examined,  are  stronger 
than  those  of  sodium . 

Soda  is  the  basis  of  common  salt,  of  plate  and 
crown-glass,  and  of  all  hard  soaps." 

The  compounds  of  soda  used  in  medicine  are 
the  following : 


1.  Soda;  acetas. 

2. boras. 

3. carbonas." 

4. subcarbonas. 

5. ex- 


6.  Sodse  murias. 

7. phosphas. 

8. sulphas. 

9. tartras. 

10.  Soda  tartarisata. 


siccata.  11.  Sapo  durus. 

Soda  acetata.  A  neutral  salt  formed  of  a 
combination  of  acetic  acid  with  the  mineral  al- 
kali. Its  virtues  are  similar  to  those  of  the  ace- 
tate of  potassa. 

Soda  boraxata.     See  Borax. 

Soda,  carbonate  of.     See  Soda  carbonas. 

Soda  hispanica.     See  Soda  impura. 

Soda  hispanica  purificata.  See  Soda: 
subcarbonas. 

Soda  impcra.  Impure  soda.  Soda;  Ba- 
rilla; Bariglia;  B  aril  lor ;  Anatron;  Natron; 
Anaton  ;  Nitrum  antiquorum  ;  Aphronitrum  ; 
Baurach ;  Sal  'alkalinus  fixus  fossilis  ;  Car- 
bonas soda  impurus  ;  Subcarbonas  soda  im- 
pura. Soda.  Barilla  is  the  term  given,  in  com- 
merce, to  the  impure  mineral  alkali,  or  imperfect 
carbonate  of  soda,  imported  from  Spain  and  the 
Levant.  It  is  made  by  burning  to  ashes  different 
plants  that  grow  on  the  sea-shore,  chiefly  of  the 
genus  Salsola.  Many  hafe  referred  it  to  the 
Salsola  kali,  of  Linnaeus ;  but  various  other 
plants,  on  being  burned,  arc  found  to  afford  this 
alkali,  and  some  in  a  greater  proportion  than  this  : 
these  are, 

1.  The  Salsola  sativa,  of  Linnaeus.  Salsola 
sonda,  of  Lofling.  Kali  hispanicum  supinum 
annuum  sedi-foliis  brevibus.  Kali  d' Alicante. 
This  grows  abundantly  on  that  part  of  the  Spa- 
nish coast  which  is  washed  by  the  Mediterranean 
sea.  This  plant  is  deservedly  first  enumerated 
by  Professor  Murray,  as  it  supplies  ail  the  best 
soda  consumed  in  Europe,  which  by  us  is  called 
Spanish  or  Alicant  soda,  and  by  .the  Spanish 
merchants  Barilla  de  Alicante. 

2.  Salsola  soda,  of  Linnaeus.  Kali  majus 
cochleato  semine ;  Le  Saticor.  This  species, 
which  grows  on  the  French  Mediterranean  coast, 
is  much  used  in  Languedoc  for  the  preparation 
of  this  salt,  which  is  usually  exported  to  Sicily 
and  Italy. 

3.  Salsola  tragus,  of  Linnceus,  affords  an  or- 
dinary kind  of  soda,  with  which  the  French  fre- 
quently mix  that  made  in  Languedoc.  This 
adulteration  is  also  practised  by  the  Sicilians, 
who  distinguish  the  plant  by  the  term  salvaggia. 

4.  Salicorniafierb(tcea.ofhiimveus.  iscommor 
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>n  salt  marshes,  and  on  the  sea-shore  all  over 
Europe.  Linna'iis  prefers  the  soda  obtained 
from  tUis  plant  to  that  ol  all  the  others ;  but 
though  the  quantity  of  alkali  which  it  yields  is 
very  considerable,  it  is  mixed  with  much  common 
salt. 

5.  Salicornia  arabica,  of  Linnxus,  and  also 
the  Mesembryanthemum  nodiftorum,  and  Plan- 
tago  squarrosa.  All  these,  according  to  Alpi- 
nus,  afford  this  alkali.  It  has  also  been  procured 
from  several  of  the  fuci  especially  F .  vesiculosux, 
and  distinguished  here  by  the  name  kelp.  Vari- 
ous other  marine  plants  might  also  he  noticed  as 
yielding  an  impure  soda  by  combustion  ;  but  the 
principal  are  confined  to  the  genus  salsola,  and 
that  of  salicornia.  The  salsola  kali,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Rawolf,  is  the  species  from  which  the 
salt  is  usually  obtained  in  eastern  countries  : 
which  is  brought  to  us  in  hard  porous  masses,  of 
a  speckled  brown  colour.  Kelp,  a  still  more  im- 
pure alkali,  made  in  this  country  by  burning  va- 
rious sea-weeds,  is  sometimes  called  British 
barilla.  The  marine  plants,  collected  lor  the  pur- 
pose of  procuring  barilla  in  this  country,  are  the 
Salsola  kali,  Salicornia  enropaa.  Zostera  ma- 
ritima,  Trig  loch  en  maritimum,  Chtnopodium 
marilimum,  Atriple.r  portulacoides  et  littoralis, 
Plantagomaritima,  Tamarix gallicu,  Ei  yn%ium 
maritimum,  Scdum  telephium,  Dipsacus  fullo- 
vum,  &c.  &c. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  different  kinds  of 
soda  which  are  brought  to  European  markets, 
have  not  been  sufficiently  analysed  to  enable  us  to 
ascertain  with  tolerable  certainty  the  respective 
value  of  each  ;  and,  indeed,  while  the  practice  of 
adulterating  this  salt  continues,  any  attempts  of 
this  kind  are  likely  to  prove  fruitless.  The  best 
information  on  this  subject  is  to  be  had  from  Jessi- 
ca, Mascorelle,  Cadet,  Bolare,  and  Sestini.  In 
those  places  where  the  preparation  of  soda  forms 
a  considerable  branch  of  commerce,  as  on  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  seeds  of  the  salsola 
are  regularly  sown  in  a  proper  situation  near  the 
sea,  which  usually  shoot  above  ground  in  the 
course  of  a  fortnight.  About  the  time  the  seeds 
become  ripe,  the  plants  arc  pulled  up  by  the  roots, 
and  exposed  in  a  suitable  place  to  dry,  where 
their  seeds  are  collected  ;  this  being  done,  the 
plants  are  tied  up  in  bundles,  and  burned  in  an 
oven  constructed  for  the  purpose,  where  the  ashes 
are  then,  while  hot,  continually  stirred  with  long 
poles.  The  saline  matter,  on  becoming  cold, 
forms  a  hard  solid  mass,  which  is  broken  in  pieces 
of  a  convenient  size  for  exportation. 

According  to  chemical  analysis,  the  impure 
sodas  of  commerce  generally  contain  a  portion  of 
vegetable  alkali,  and  neutral  salts,  as  muriate  of 
soda  and  sulphate  of  potassa,  and  not  unfrcqucntly 
some  portion  of  iron  is  contained  in  the  mass ; 
they  are,  therefore,  to  be  considered  as  more  or 
less  a  compound,  and  their  goodness  to  be  esti- 
mated accordingly.  The  Spanish  soda,  of  the 
best  sort,  is  in  dark-coloured  masses,  of  a  bluish 
tinge,  very  ponderous,  sonorous,  dry  to  the  touch, 
and  externally  abounding  with  small  cavities, 
without  any  offensive  smell,  and  very  salt  to  the 
taste  ;  if  long  exposed  to  the  air,  it  undergoes  a 
degree  of  spontaneous  calcination.  The  best 
French  soda  is  also  dry,  sonorous,  brittle,  and  of 
a  deep  blue  colour,  approaching  to  black.  The 
soda  which  is  mixed  with  small  stones,  which 
gives  out  a  foetid  smell  on  solution,  and  is  white, 
soft,  and  deliquescent,  is  of  the  worst  kind. 

Soda  muriata.     See  Soda  murium. 

Soda  muriatica.     See  Soda  murias. 

Soda  pkospiiorata.  Phosphorated  soda. 
Alkali    rninrralc   pho*phoratirm.   of   Bergman. 


This  preparation  is  a  compound  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  soda.  It  is  cathartic  in  the  dose  of  halt" 
an  ounce  to  an  ounce  ;  dissolved  in  gruel  it  is  not 
unpleasant,  and  it  is  said  to  be  useful  in  scro- 
phula,  bronchocele,  rachitis,  and  gout,  in  small 
doses. 

Soda,  subcarbonate  of.  See  Soda  awocar- 
bonas. 

Soda,  subcarbonate  of,  dried.  See  Soda 
subcarbonas  exsiccata. 

Soda,  sulphate  of.     See  Soda  sulphas. 

Soda  tartarizata.  Tartarized  soda,  for- 
merly known  by  the  name  of  sal  rupellensis,  sal 
polychrestum  Seignelti,  and  lately  by  that  of  na- 
tron tartarizatum.  Take  of  subcarbonate  of 
soda  twenty  ounces  ;  supertartrate  of  potassa, 
powdered,  two  pounds  ;  boiling  water  ten  pints. 
Dissolve  the  subcarbonate  of  soda  in  the  water, 
and  add  gradually  the  supertartrate  of  potassa  ; 
filter  the  solution  through  paper,  and  evaporate  it 
until  a  pellicle  forms  upon  the  surface  ;  then  set 
it  by  that  crystals  may  form.  Having  poured 
away  the  water,  dry  these  crystals  upon  bibulous 
paper.  This  salt  consists  of  tartaric  acid,  soda, 
and  potassa,  the  soda  only  combining  with  the 
superabundant  acid  of  the  super  salt ;  it  is,  there- 
fore, a  triple  salt,  and  it  has  been  judged  by  the 
London  College  more  convenient  to  express  this 
difference  by  the  adjective  tartarizata,  than  to 
introduce  the  three  words  necessary  to  its  de- 
scription. It  possesses  mildly  cathartic,  diuretic, 
and  deobstrucnt  virtues,  and  is  administered  in 
doses  from  one  drachm  to  an  ounce,  as  a  cathar- 
tic, and  in  the  dose  of  twenty  to  thirty  grains  in 
abdominal  pbysconia,  and  torpidity  of  the  kid- 
neys. 

Soda,  tartarized.     Sec  Soda  tartarizata. 

Sod.*  BonAy.     See  Borax. 

SoDjE  carbon  as.  Carbonate  of  soda.  Take 
of  subcarbonate  of  soda,  a  pound  j  subcarbonate 
of  ammonia,  three  ounces  ;  distilled  water,  a 
pint.  Having  previously  dissolved  the  soda  in 
water,  add  the  ammonia,  then  by  means  of  a  sand 
bath  apply  a  heat  of  180°  for  three  hours,  or 
Until  the  ammonia  be  driven  off.  Lastly,  set  the 
solution  by  to  crystallise.  The  remaining  solu- 
tion may  be  evaporated  and  set  by  in  the  same 
manner  that  crystals  may  again  form.  This  salt 
which  is  called  also  aerated  soda,  and  natron, 
bears  to  the  subcarbonate  of  soda  the  same  rela- 
tion that  the .  carbonate  of  potassa  does  to  its 
subcarbonate.  It  is  prepared  in  the  same  way, 
possesses  the  same  comparative  advantages,  and 
contains,  in  like  manner,  double  the  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid. 

Sod.e  murias.  Muriate  of  soda.  Alkali, 
minerale  salinum ;  Sal  communis  ;  Sal  culina- 
ris  ;  Sal  fontium  ;  Sal  gemma  ;  Sal  marinus  ; 
Natron  muriatum ,  Soda  muriata.  Common 
culinary  salt.  This  salt  is  more  abundant  in  na- 
ture than  any  other.  It  is  found  in  prodigious 
masses  in  the  internal  part  of  the  earth,  in  Cala- 
bria, in  Hungary,  in  Muscovy,  and  more  espe- 
cially Weilicska,  in  Poland,  near  Mount  Capax, 
where  the  mines  are  very  large,  and  afford  im- 
mense quantities  of  salt.  It  is  also  obtained  by 
several  artificial  means  from  sea-water.  It  pos- 
sesses antiseptic,  diuretic,  and  resolvent  quali- 
ties, and  is  frequently  employed  in  form  of  clys- 
ter, fomentation,  lotion,  pendiluvium,  and  bath, 
in  obstipation,  against  worms,  gangrene,  scrophu- 
lons  tumours,  herpetic  eruptions,  arthritis.  &c. 

SoD-V.  subboras.     See  Borax. 

isODjE  sdbcarbonas.  Subcarbonate  of  soda, 
formerly  called  nut  ion  praparalum  and  sal 
soda.  Take  of  impure  soda,  powdered,  a  pound  ; 
boiling  distilled  water,  half  a  gallon.     Boil  the 
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«o*ia  in  ihe  water  for  half  an  hour,  and  strain  the 
.solution  ;  let  the  solution  evaporate  to  two  pints, 
and  be  set  by,  that  crystals  may  form.  Throw 
away  the  remaining  solution.  The  pure  crystals, 
thus  formed  of  Alicant  barilla,  are  colourless, 
transparent,  lamcllated,  of  a  rhomboidul  figure  ; 
and  one  hundred  parts  are  found  to  contain  twenty 
of  alkali,  sixteen  of  aerial  acid,  and  sixty-four  of 
water;  but  upon  keeping  the  erysials  for  a  length 
of  time,  if  the  air  be  not  excluded,  the  water  eva- 
porates, and  they  assume  the  form  of  a  white 
powder.  According  to  Islin,  one  ounce  ot  water, 
at  the  temperature  62°  of  Fahr.  dissolves  five 
drachms  and  fifteen  grains  of  the  crystals. 
This  salt  consists  of  soda  imperfectly  saturated 
with  carbonic  acid,  and  is  therefore,  called 
soda  subcarbonas.  It  is  given  in  doses  of  from 
ten  grains  to  half  a  drachm  as  an  attcnuant  and 
antacid  ;  and  joined  with  bark  and  aromatics, 
it  is  highly  praised  by  some  in  the  erne  of  scro- 
phula.  It  is  likewise  a  powerful  solvent  of  iiiucus, 
a  deobstruent  and  diuretic  ;  an-i  has  been  thought 
an  antidote  against  oxide  ol  arsenic  and  corrosive 
sublimate.  The  other  diseases  in  which  it  is 
administered  are  those  arising  from  an  abundance 
of  mucus  in  the  primae  vise,  calculous  complaints, 
«-out,  some  affections  of  the  skin,  rickets,  tinea 
capitis,  crusta  lactea,  and  worms.  Externally  it 
is  recommended  by  some  in  the  form  of  lotion,  to 
be  applied  to  scrophulous  ulcers. 

Sod^e  subcarbonas  exsiccata.  Dried  sub- 
carbonate  of  soda.  Take  of  subcarbonate  of  soda, 
a  pound.  Apply  a  boiling  heat  to  the  soda  in  a 
clean  iron  vessel,  until  it  becomes  perfectly  dry, 
and  constantly  stir  it  with  an  iron  rod.  .  Lastly, 
reduce  it  into  powder.  Its  virtues  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  subcarbonate. 

Sod.e  sulphas.  Sulphate  of  soda,  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  natron  vitriolalum,  and 
formerly  sal  catharticus  Glauberi.  Take  of  the 
salt  which  remains  after  the  distillation  of  muriatic 
acid,  two  pounds.  Boiling  water,  two  pints  and 
a  half.  Dissolve  the  salt  in  the  water,  then  add 
gradually  as  much  subcarbonate  of  soda  as  maybe 
required  to  saturate  the  acid  :  boil  the  solution 
away  until  a  pellicle  forms  upon  the  surface,  and, 
after  having  strained  it,  set  it  by,  that  crystals 
may  fprm.  Having  poured  away  the  water,  dry 
these  crystals  upon  bibulous  paper.  It  possesses 
cathartic  and  diuretic  qualities,  and  is  in  high  es- 
teem as  a  mild  cathartic.  It  is  found  in  the  mine- 
ral kingdom  formed  by  nature,  but  that  which 
is  used  medicinally  is  prepared  by  art.  The  dose 
is  from  one  drachm  to  one  ounce. 

SODALITE.  A  green  coloured  mineral  dis- 
covered in  a  bed  of  mica  slate  in  West  Greenland. 

SODIUM.     See  Soda. 

SOL.  The  sun.  Gold  was  so  called  by  the 
older  chemists. 

SOLA'MEN.  (From solor,  to  comfort.)  Anise- 
seed  is  named  solamen  intestinorum,  from  the 
comfort  it  affords  in  disorders  of  the  intestines. 

SOLANO'IDES.  (From  solatium,  night- 
s-hade, and  £<<W,  likeness.)     Bastard  nightshade. 

SOLA'NUM.  (From  solor,  to  comfort,  be- 
cause it  gives  ease  by  its  stupifying  qualities. )  1. 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean 
system.  Class,  Pentandria;  Order,  Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopocial  name  of  the  solatium 
nigwn.  _ 

Solanum  dulcamara.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  bitter-sweet.  Dulcamara ;  Solarium 
scandens;  Glycypicros,  sive  amaradulcis ;  So- 
larium Ugnosum.  Xt/wy^o*,  of  Theophrastus. 
Woody  nightshade.  Solarium— caule  inermi 
frutesccnte  Jlexuosa ;  foliis  superioribus  hasta- 
ris;  racemis  cymnnr\  of  Linnaeus.    The  roots 
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and  stalks  of  this  nightshade,  upon  being  cliewed, 
first  cause  a  sensation  of  bitterness,  which  is  soon 
followed  by  a  considerable  degree  of  sweetness  ; 
and  hence  the  plant  obtained  the  name  of  bitter- 
sweet.    The  berries  have  not  yet  been  applied  to 
medical  use ;  they  seem  to  act  powerfully  upon 
the  primae  viae,    exciting  violent   vomiting  and 
purging.     Thirty  of  them  were  given  to  a  dog, 
which  soon  became  mad,  and  died  in  the  space  of 
three  hours  ;  and,  upon  opening  his  stomach,  the 
berries  were  discovered  to  have   undergone  no 
change  by  the  powers  of  digestion  ;  there  can, 
therefore,  be  little  doubt  of  the  deleterious  effects 
of  these  berries  ;  and,  as  they  are  very  common 
in  the  hedges,  and  may  be  easily  mistaken,  by 
children  for  red  currants,  which  they  somewhat 
resemble,  this  circumstance  is  the  more  worthy  of 
notice.     The  stipites,  or  younger  branches,  are 
directed  for  use  in  the  Pharm.  and  they  may  be, 
employed  either  fresh  or  dried,  making  a  pro- 
portionate allowance  in  the  dose  of  the  latter  for 
some  diminution  of  its  powers  by  drying.     In 
autumn,  when  the  leaves  are  fallen,  the  sensible 
qualities  ol  the  plant  are  said  to  be  the  strongest ; 
and.  on  this  account,  it  should  be  gathered  in  au- 
tumn rather  than  spring.     Dulcamara  does   not 
manifest  those  strong  narcotic  qualities  which  are 
common  toinany  ot  the  nightshades  ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, very  generally  admitted  to  be  a  medicine  of 
considerable  efficacy.     Murray  says  it  promotes 
all  the  secretions  ;  Haller  observes,  that  it  par- 
takes of  the  milder  powers  of  the  nightshade 
joined  to  a  resolvent  and  saponaceous  quality; 
and  the  opinion  of  Bergius  seems  to  coincide  with 
that  of  Murray  : — "  Virtus  :  pellens  urinam,  sn— 
dorero,   menses,    lochia,    sputa ;    mundificans." 
The  diseases  in  which  we  find  it  recommended 
by  different  authors,  are  extremely  various ;  but 
Bergius  confines  its  use  to  rheumatisms,  retentio 
mensiura,  ct    lochiorum.      Dulcamara    appears, 
also,  by  the  experiments  of  Razoux  and  others, 
to  have  been  used  with  advantage  in  some  obsti- 
nate cutaneous  affections.    Dr.  Cullensays,  "We 
have  employed  only  the  stipites,  or  slender  twigs 
of  this  shrub  ;  but,  as  we  have  collected  them, 
they  come  out  very  unequal,  some  parcels  of  them 
being  very  mild  and  inert,  and  others  of  them, 
considerably  acrid.    In  the  latter  state,  we  have- 
employed  a  decoction  of  them  in   the  cure  of 
rheumatism,  sometimes  with   advantage,  but  at 
other  times  without  any  effect.     Though  the  dul- 
camara is  here  inserted  in  the  catalogue  of  diure- 
tics, it  has  never  appeared  to  us  as  powerful  in 
this  way  ;  for,  in  all  the  trials  made  here,  it  has 
hardly  ever  been  observed  to  be  in  any  measure 
diuretic."    This  plant  is  generally  given  in  de- 
coction, or  infusion,  and  to  prevent  its  exciting 
nausea,  it  is  ordered  to  be  diluted  with  milk,  and 
to  begin  with  small  doses,  as  large  doses  have  been 
found  to  produce  very  dangerous  symptoms.   Ra- 
70ux  directs  the  following  :  R,.  Stipitum.  dulcam. 
rec.  drac.  ss  ina  quae  font.  unc.  16  coquatur  ad 
unc.  8.     This  was  taken  in  the  dose  of  three  or 
four  drachms,  diluted  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
milk,   every  four  hours.     Linnxus  directs  two 
drachms,  or  half  an  ounce  of  the  dried  stipites,  to 
be  infused  half  an  hour  in  boiling  water,  and  then 
to  be  boiled  ten  minutes  ;  and  of  this  decoction 
he  gives  two  teacups  full  morning  and  evening. 
For  the  formula  of  a  decoction  of  this  plant,  ac- 
cording to  the  London  Pharm.     See  Decoctum 
dulcamara. 

Solanum  fcetidum.    The  thorn-apple  plant. 
See  Datura  stramonium. 

Solanum  lethale.  See  Atropa  belladonna. 

Solanum  lignOBXTM,     See  Solanum  Vulca- 
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<sglamjm  ltcopersicum.  The  love-apple 
Jilant.  The  fruit  of  this,  called  Tomata  and 
love-apple,  is  so  much  esteemed  by  the  Portu- 
guese and  the  Spaniards,  that  it  is  an  ingredient 
ID  almost  all  their  soups  and  sauces,  and  is  by 
them  considered  as  cooling  and  nutritive. 

Solanum  melongena.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  mad  apple  plant.  Its  oblong  egg-shaped 
fruit  is  often  boiled  in  their  native  places,  in  soups 
and  sauces,  the  same  as  the  love-apple ;  is  ac- 
counted very  nutritive,  and  is  much  sought  after 
by  the  votaries  of  Venus. 

Solanum  nigrum.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  garden  nightshade,  which  is  highly  delete- 
rious. 

Solanum  sanctum.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  Palestine  nightshade.  The  fruit  of  which 
is  globular,  and  in  Egypt  much  eaten  by  the  in- 
habitants. 

Solanum  tuberosum.  Batatas ;  Solanum 
esculentum;  Kippa ,  Kelengu ;  Papas  Ameri- 
canus ;  Pappus  Americanus  ;  Convolvulus  In- 
dicus.  The  potatoe  plant,  a  native  of  Peru,  first 
brought  into  Europe  by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  1486, 
and  planted  in  London.     See  Potatoe. 

Solanum  vesicarium.  The  winter  cherry 
plant  is  so  called  by  Caspar  Bauhin.  See  Phy- 
talis  alkekcngi. 

SOLDANELLA.  (A  solidando ;  from  its 
uses  in  healing  fresh  wounds. )  The  sea  convol- 
vulus.    See  Convolvulus  soldanella. 

SO'LEN.  TuiKriv.  A  tube  or  channel.  A 
cradle  for  a  broken  limb. 

SOLENA'RIUM.  (Diminutive  of  ooi\tjv,  a 
tube. )     A  catheter. 

SO'LEUS.  (From  solea,  a  sole :  from  its 
shape  being  like  the  sole  fish. )  See  Gastrocne- 
mius intei~nus. 

SOLID  AGO.  (From  solido,  to  make  firm: 
so  called  from  its  uses  in  consolidating  wounds. ) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnxan 
system.  Class,  Syngenesia ;  Order,  Polygamia 
superflua.     The  herb  coinfrey. 

Solidago  virgaurea.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  golden  rod.  Virga  aurea  ;  Herba  do- 
rea ;  Conyza  coma  aurea ;  Symphytum ;  Pe- 
traum  ;  Elichrysum ;  Vonsolida  saracenica  and 
aurea.  Golden  rod.  The  leaves  and  flowers  of 
this  plant  are  recommended  as  aperients  and  cor- 
roborants in  urinary  obstructions,  ulcerations  of 
the  kidneys  and  bladder,  and  it  is  said  by  some  to 
be  particularly  useful  in  stopping  internal  haemor- 
rhages. 

SOLIDS.  In  anatomy,  are  the  bones,  liga- 
ments, membranes,  muscles,  nerves,  and  vessels. 

SOLITARIUS.  Solitary.  Applied  to  worms 
in  the  body,  and  to  leaves,  stems,  footstalk,  &c. 
when  cither  single  on  a  plant,  or  only  one  in  the 
same  place. 

SO'LIUM.  (From  solus,  alone :  so  called 
because  it  infests  the  body  singly. )  The  tape- 
Yv'orm.     See  Tania. 

Solomon's  seal.  See  Convallaria  polygona- 
ium. 

SOLSE'QUIUM.  (From  sol,  the  sun,  and 
sequor,  to  follow :  so  called  because  it  turns  its 
flowers  towards  the  sun.)  Marigold  or  turnsole. 
Sec  Hcliutropium. 

SOLVENT.     See  Menstruum. 

SOLUTION.  Solutio.  An  intimate  commix- 
ture of  solid  bodies  with  fluids,  into  one  seemingly 
homogeneous  liquor.  The  dissolving  fluid  is 
called  a  menstruum  or  solvent. 

SOLUTI'VA.  (From  solvo,  to  loosen.) 
Laxative  medicines,  gentle  purgatives. 

SOMMITE.     See  Ncplteline. 

SO  >1  N  \MBUL1?M .    Wee  Oncirodii  it  i  a 


SOMNIFEROUS.     (Somniferus;  from 
nus,  sleep,  andfero,  to  bring.)     Having  the  pow- 
er of  inducing  sleep. 

SONCHI'T'ES.  (From  aoy^oi,  the  sow-this- 
tle :  so  named  from  its  resemblance  to  the  son- 
chus. )     The  herb  hawkweed. 

SO'NCHUS.  [lln pa  to  ou>ov,  Y££iv  ;  from  its 
wholesome  juice.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnoean  system.  Class,  Syngenesia ; 
Order,  Polygamia  eequalis.     The  sow-thistle. 

Sonchus  oleraceus.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  sow-thistle.  Most  of  the  species  of  soncuus 
abound  with  a  milky  juice,  which  is  very  bitter, 
and  said  to  possess  diuretic  virtues.  This  is  some- 
times employed  with  that  intention.  Boiled  it 
may  be  eaten  as  a  substitute  lor  cabbage. 

SOO 1'.     See  Fuhgo. 

SO'PHl  A.  ( Prom  oo<pos,  wise :  so  named 
from  its  great  virtues  in  stopping  fluxes.)  Flix- 
weed  or  flux- weed.     See  Sisymbrium. 

Sophia  chirurgorum.  See  Sisymbrium 
soplua. 

SOPHISTICATION.  A  term  employed  in 
pharmacy,  to  signify  the  coubterleitin"  or  adulte- 
rating any  medicine.  'Ihis  practice  unhappily  ob- 
tains with  most  dealers  in  drugs,  &c ;  and  the 
cheat  is  carried  on  so  artificially  by  many  as  to 
prevent  a  discovery  even  by  persons  of  the  most 
discerning  faculties. 

SOPHO'KA.  (A  name  of  most  whimsical  ori- 
gin. Sopliera  is,  according  to  Prosper  Alpmus, 
the  Egyptian  denomination  ot  a  species  ol  cassia, 
the  Cassia  sophera  of  Linnxus,  nearly  related  to 
this  genus.  Linnxus,  spelling  it  sophora,  calls  it 
a  genus  sophorum,  or  ol  wise  men  ;  as  teaching 
that  separate  stamens,  in  the  papilionaceous  fami- 
ly, if  ever  the  limits  of  thai  family  can  be  deter- 
mined, afford  so  decisive  a  mark  of  discrimination, 
as  almost  to  exclude  the  plants  turnished  with 
such,  from  the  same  natural  class,  or  order,  with 
those  the  filaments  of  which  are  combined. )  The 
name  ot  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Decandria; 
Order,  Monogynia. 

Sophora  heptaphylla.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  shrub,  the  root  and  seeds  of  which 
are  sometimes  called  auticholerica  ,■  they  are 
both  intensely  bitter,  and  said  to  be  useful  in  cho- 
lera, colic,  and  dysury. 

SOPHRON1S 1  E'RES.  (From  a-wppovigu,  to 
become  wise  :  so  called  because  they  do  not  ap- 
pear till  after  puberty. )  The  last  ol  the  grinding- 
teeth. 

SOPIE'NTIA.  (From  sopio,  to  make  sleep.) 
Medicines  which  procure  slttp. 

SO'POR.     Profound  sleep. 

SOPORLFEROUS.  (Soporiferus ;  from 
sopor,  sleep,  aniljero,  to  hear.)  A  term  given 
to  whatever  induces  sleep.     See  Anodyne. 

So'ra.     (Arabian.)     The  nettle-rash. 

Sorbastre'lla.  (From  sorbeo,  to  suck  up: 
because  it  stops  hemorrhages.)  The  herb  bur- 
net.     See  Pimpinella  saxifraga. 

SOKBATE.  A  compound  ol  sorhic  or  malic 
acid,  with  the  salifiable  basis. 

S0RB1C  ACID.  (Acidum  sorbicum;  from 
sorbus,  the  mountain  ash,  from  the  berries  of 
which  it  is  obtained. )  "  The  acid  ol  apples  call- 
ed malic,  may  be  obtained  most  conveniently  and 
in  greatest  purity  from  the  berries  of  the  moun- 
tain ash,  called  sorbus,  or  pyrus  aucuparta,  and 
hence  the  present  name,  sorhic  acid.  This  was 
supposed  to  be  a  new  and  peculiar  acid  by  Dono- 
van and  Vauquelin,  who  wrote  g..od  dissertations 
upon  it.  But  it  now  appears  that  the  sorbic  and 
pure  malic  acids  arc  identical. 

Bruise  the  ripe  berries  in  a  mortar,  and  then 
squeeze  them  in  a  huen  bag.    They  yield  nearlv 
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half  theiv  weight  of  juice,  of  the  specific  gravity 
of  1.077.  This  viscid  juice,  by  remaining  for 
about  a  fortnight  in  a  warm  temperature,  experi- 
ences the  vinous  fermentation,  and  would  yield  a 
portion  of  alkohol.  By  this  change,  it  has  be- 
come bright,  clear,  and  passes  easily  through  the 
filter,  while  the  sorbic  acid  itself  is  not  altered. 
Mix  the  clear  juice  with  filtered  solution  of  ace- 
tate of  lead.  Separate  the  precipitate  on  a  filter, 
and  wash  it  with  cold  water.  A  large  quantity 
of  boiling  water  is  then  to  be  poured  upon  the  fil- 
ter, and  allowed  to  dram  into  glass  jars.  At  the 
end  of  some  hours,  the  solution  deposites  crystals 
of  great  lustre  and  beauty.  Wash  ih^se  with 
cold  water,  dissolve  them  in  boiling  u  ater,  filter, 
and  crystallise.  Collect  the  new  crystals,  and 
boil  them  for  half  an  hour  in  2.3  times  their  weight 
of  sulphuric  acid,  specific  gravity  1.0'JO,  supply- 
ing water  as  fast  as  it  evaporates,  and  stirring  the 
mixture  diligently  with  a  glass  rod.  The  clear 
liquor  is  to  be  decanted  into  a  tall  narrow  glass 
jar,  and  while  still  hot,  a  stream  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  is  to  be  passed  through  it.  When  the 
lead  has  been  all  thrown  down  in  a  sulphuret,  the 
liquor  is  to  be  filtered,  and  then  boiled  in  an  open 
vessel  to  dissipate  the  adhering  sulphuretted  hy- 
drpgen.     It  is  now  a  solution  of  sorbic  acid. 

Wht-n  it  is  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  a 
syrup,  it  forms  mammelated  masses  of  a  crystal- 
line structure.  It  still  contains  a  considerable 
quantity  of  water,  and  deliquesces  when  exposed 
to  the  air.  Its  solution  is  transparent,  colourless, 
void  of  smell,  but  powerfully  acid  to  the  taste. 
Lime  and  barytes  waters  are  not  precipitated  by 
solution  of  the  sorbic  acid,  although  the  sorbate  of 
lime  is  nearly  insoluble.  One  of  the  most  charac- 
teristic propertfes  of  this  acid,  is  the  precipitate 
which  it  gives  with  the  acetate  of  lead,  which  is 
at  first  white  and  flocculent,  but  alterwards  as- 
sumes a  brilliant  crystalline  appearance.  With 
potassa,  soda,  and  ammonia,  it  forms  crystallisa- 
ble  salts  containing  an  excess  of  acid." 

SO'RBLS.  (From  sorbeo,  to  suck  up ;  be- 
cause its  fruit  stops  fluxes.)  The  name  oj  a  ge- 
nus of  plants  in  the  Linnsean  system.  Class,  Jco- 
sandria  ;  Order,  Trigynia.     The  service-tree. 

Sorbus  aUcuparia.  The  wild  service-tree. 
The  berries  of  this  plant  are  adstringent,  and,  it 
is  said,  have  been  found  serviceable  in  allaying 
the  pain  of  calculous  affections  in  the  kidneys. 

SO'RDES.  When  the  matter  discharged  from 
ulcers  is  rather  viscid,  glutinous,  of  a  brownish- 
red  colour,  somewhat  resembling  the  grounds  of 
coffee,  orgrumous  blood  mixed  with  water,  it  is 
thus  named.  Sordes,  saines,  and  Ichor,  art  all  of 
them  much  more  foetid  than  purulent  matter,  and 
none  of  them  are  altogether  free  from  acrimony  ; 
but  that  which  is  generally  termed  Ichor  is  by 
much  the  most  acrid  of  them,  being  frequently  so 
sharp  and  corrosive  as  to  destroy  large  quantities 
of  the  neighbouring  parts. 

Sore,  bay.  A  disease  which  Dr.  Mosely  con- 
siders as  a  true  cancer,  commencing  with  an  ul- 
cer.   It  is  endemic  at  the  Bay  of  Honduras. 

SORE-THROAT.     See  Cynanchc. 

SORREL.    See  Rumex  acetosa. 

Sorrel,  French.     See  Rumex  scutatus. 

Sorrel,  round-leaved.     See  Rumex  scutatus. 

Sorrel,  viood.     See  Oxalis  acetosella. 

SOUND.  1.  An  instrument  which  surgeons  in- 
troduce through  the  urethra  into  the  bladder,  to 
discover  whether  there  is  a  stone  in  this  viscus  or 
not. 

2.     See  Hearing. 

SOUR  DOCK.    See  Rumex  acetosa. 

SOUTHERNWOOD.     See  Artemisia 
tcmum. 
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bOW-BREAD.    See  Cyclamen. 

SPA.  A  town  in  France,  in  the  deparimen 
of  the  Ourte,  famous  for  its  mineral  water,  which 
appears  to  be  a  very  strongly  acidulous  chaly- 
beate, containing  more  iron  and  carbonic  acid 
than  any  other  mineral  spring.  What  applies  to 
the  use  ot  chalybeates  will  apply  to  this  water. 

SPADIX.  An  elongated  receptacle  or  flower- 
bearing  column,  which  emerges,  mostly  from  a 
spathe  or  sheath,  as  it  does  in  Aurum  maculatum, 
Calta  eethiopica,  and  palustris  ;  but  the  Acorus 
calamus  has  a  spadix  without  any  sheath. 

The  inflorescence  of  palms,  and  some  other 
plants,  is  a  branched  spadix ;  as  the  Chamarop' 
humilis,  Musa,  4"C. 

Spain,  pellitory  of.  See  Anthemis  pyrethrum. 

Spanish  fly.     See  Cantharis. 

Spanish  liquorice.     See  Glycyrrhiza. 

Spar,  fiuor.     See  Fluor. 

Spar,  ponderous.  See  Heavy-spar,  and  Ba- 
rytes. 

Spar,  tabular.     See  Tabular  spar. 

SPARGANO'SIJj.      (From  enrn/jyaw,  to  swell.)    « 
A  miik  abscess. 

Sparry  anhydrite.     A  sulphate  of  lime. 
Anhydrite. 

SPARRY  IRON.  A  carbonate  of  iron  of  a 
pale  yellowish  gray  colour,  found  in  limestone  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  in  large 
quantities  in  Hessia. 

SPARSUS.  Dispersed,  irregularly  scattered. 
Frequently  used  in  medicine,  anatomy,  and  bota- 
ny, to  eruptions,  glands,  leaves,  flowerstalks. 

SPA'RTIUM.  (Zxap&iov  of  Discorides 
called  from  o-apln,  a  rope  ;  because  of  the  use  ot 
the  long,  slender,  tough  branches,  or  bark,  in  ma- 
king cordage. )  The  name  of  a  genus  ot  plants  in 
the  Linnasan  system.  Class,  Diadelphia;  Or- 
der, Decandria. 

Spartium  scoparium.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  common  broom.  Genista  The  tops  and 
leaves  of  this  indigenous  plant,  Spartium— foliis 
ternatis  solitariisque,  ramis  inermibus  angulatis 
of  Lann&us,  are  the  parts  that  are  employed  me- 
dicinally ;  they  have  a  bitter  taste,  and  are  re- 
commended for  their  purgative  and  diuretic  quali- 
ties, in  hydropic  cases. 

SPASMI.  Spasmodic  diseases.  The  third 
order  of  the  Class,  Neuroses,  of  Cutlen  ;  charac 
terised  by  a  morbid  contraction  or  motion  of  mus- 
cular fibres. 

SPASMODIC.  Spasmodicus.  Belonging  to 
a  spasm,  or  convulsion. 

Spasmodic  colic.     See  Colica. 

SPASMOLOGY.  (Spasmologia ;  from 
cTraapos,  a  spasm,  and  Xoyos,  a  discourse. )  A  trea- 
tise on  convulsions. 

SPASMUS.  ( Spasmus  ;  from  ciraw,  to  draw. ) 
A  cramp,  spasm,  or  convulsion.  An  involuntary 
contraction  of  the  muscular  fibres,  or  that  state  of 
the  contraction  of  muscles  which  is  not  sponta- 
neously disposed  to  alternate  with  relaxation,  is 
properly  termed  spasm.  When  the  contractions 
alternate  with  relaxation,  and  are  frequently  and 
preternaturally  repeated,  they  are  called  convul- 
sions. Spasms  are  distinguished  by  authors  into 
clonic  and  tonic  spasms.  In  clonic  spasms, 
which  are  the  true  convulsion,  the  contractions 
and  relaxations  are  alternate,  as  in  epilepsy  ;  but 
in  tonic  spasms  the  member  remains  rigid,  as  in 
locked  jaw.  See  Convulsion,  Tonic  Spasm. 
and  Tetanus. 

Spasmus  cynicls.  Sardonic  laugh.  A  con- 
vulsive affection  of  the  muscles  of  the  face  and 
lips  on  both  sides,  which  involuntarily  forces  the 
muscles  of  those  parts  into  a  species  of  grin  nine 
distortion.    If  one  si<lc  onlv  be  affected.  Us 


order  is  nominated  tortura  oris.  \\  hen  the.  Lu.ia- 
aeter,  buccinator,  temporal,  nasal,  and  labial  mus- 
cles are  involuntarily  excited  to  action,  or  con- 
torted by  contraction  or  relaxation,  they  form  a 
-pecies  of  malignant  sneer.  It  sometimes  arises 
from  eating  hemlock,  or  other  acrid  poisons,  or 
succeeds  to  an  apoplectic  stroke. 

SPATHA.  (From  trTTaOn,  a  slice,  or  ladle.) 
A  botanical  term .  A  sheath,  or  covering  of  an 
immature  flower  which  bursts  longitudinally,  and 
is  more  or  less  remote  from  the  flower.  From 
the  number  of  membranes,  which  are  called  valves, 
and  of  the  flowers,  and  their  duration,  it  is  named, 

1.  Spatha  univalvis,  having  only  one  membra- 
neous leaf  ;  as  in  Arum  maculatum,  and  Crocus 
sativus. 

2.  Bivalis,  in   Stratiates  alioides. 

3.  Dimidiata,  or  lucera,  there  being  only  one 
valve,  and  that  covering  the  flower  only  partially; 
as  in  Ixia  uniflora,  and  africana. 

4.  Vaga,  the  common  sheath  enclosing  several 
partial  ones  ;  as  in  Iris  germanica,  and  Helonica. 

5.  Uniflora,  containing  only  one  flower ;  as 
the  Narcissus  peeticus-,  Pseudo-narcissus,  and 
Amarryllis  formosissima. 

6.  Biflora,  with  two  ;  as  in  Alpina  raccmosa, 
nR&Moraa  vegeta. 

7.  Multifloru ;  as  in  Allium,  Narcissus  jon- 
quilla,  and  Pancreatium  carabeum. 

8.  Spatha  persistens,  remaining  with  the  fruit  ; 
as  in  Heiicunia  bibai. 

9.  Marcescens,  withering  before  or  soon  after 
the  flowering  ;  as  in  Allia  and  Leucojum  vernum. 

SPATHOME'LE.  (From  crabn,  a  sword, 
and  u?)X»;,  a  probe.)     An  edged  probe. 

SPA'TULA.  (Diminutive  of  spatha,  a  broad 
instrument.)  An  instrument  for  spreading  salve. 
Also  a  name  of  the  herb  spurge-wort,  from  its 
broad  leaves. 

SPATULATUS.  Spatulate:  applied  to  leaves, 
&c.  of  a  roundish  figure,  tapering  into  an  oblong 
base  :  as  in  Sileneotites. 

SPEARMINT.     See  Mentha  viridis. 

Speartuort,  water.  See  Ranunculus  flammula. 

SPECIFIC.  Specificus.  A  remedy  that  has 
an  infallible  efficacy  in  the  cure  of  disorders;  The 
existence  of  such  remedies  is  doubted. 

Specific  gravity.     See  Gravity  specific. 

SPECI'LLUM.  (From  specio,  to  examine.) 
A probe. 

SPE'CULUM.  (From  specio,  to  view.)  An 
instrument  for  opening  or  obtaining  a  view  of 
parts  within  each  other  ;  as  Speculum  oculi,  Spe- 
culum oris,  Speculum  ani,  &c. 

Speculum  ani.  An  instrument  for  distend- 
ing the  anus,  whilst  a»  operation  is  performed 
upon  the  parts  within. 

Speculum  matricis.  An  instrument  to  as- 
nrt  in  any  manual  operation  belonging  to  the 
womb. 

Speculum  oculi.  An  instrument  used  by  ocu- 
'■  i  keep  the  eyelids  open   and  the  eye   fixed. 

Speculum  oris.  An  instrument  to  force  open 
the  mouth. 

Speculum  veneris.  See  Achillea  millefo- 
lium. 

SPEECH.     See  Voice. 

SPEEDWELL.     See  Veronica. 

Speedwell,  female.    See  Antirrhinum  clatine. 

Speedwell,  mountain.     See  Veronica. 

SPERM A-CETI.  (From  annua,  seed,  and 
cete,  or  cetus,  the  whale.)  See  Physeter  macro- 
cephalus. 

SPERM A'TIC.  (Spermaticus  ;  from  enc^a,^ 
•seed.)  Belonging  to  the  testicle  and  ovary;  as 
the  spermatic  artery,  chord,  and  veins. 

SPFHMATOCE'LE.      (From  arW«,  seed, 
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ann  107X17,  a  tumour.)  Epididymis  diitensa.  A, 
swelling  of  the  testicle  or  epididymis  from  an  ac- 
cumulation of  semen.  It  is  known  by  a  swelling 
of  those  organs,  pain  extending  to  the  loins  with- 
out inflammation. 

Spermatopoe'tica.  (From  <nrr/)/<a,  and  noicu% 
to  make.)  Medicines  which  increase  the  genera- 
tion of seed. 

SPERMORRHfE'A.  (From  ^eppa,  semen, 
and  ps.u),fluo.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  diseases 
in  Good's  Nosology.  Class,  Genetica.  Order, 
Cenotica.  Seminal  flux.  It  has  two  species,  viz-- 
Spcrmorrhaa  entonica,  and  atonica. 

SPHACELI'SMUS.  (From  B^a«Xi|»,  to 
gangrene.)     1.  A  gangrene. 

2.  A  phrenitis. 

SPHA'CELUS.  (From  ctyaicm,  to  destroy.) 
A  mortification  of  any  part.     See  Gangrene. 

SPHENOIDES.     See  Sphenoides. 

SPH^ERI'TIS.  (From  atiaipa,  a  globe :  so 
called  from  its  round  head.)  Spharocephalia  ela>- 
tior.     Spharocephalus.     The  globe-thistle. 

SPHiEROCE'PHALUS.     See  Spharitis. 

SPHLERO'MA.  (From  c<p<xipa,  a  globe.)  A 
fleshy  globular  protuberance. 

SPHiERULITE.  A  brown  and  gray  coloured 
mineral,  found  in  embedded  roundish  balls  and, 
grains  in  pearlstone  and  pitchstone  porphyries, 
near  Schemnitz. 

SPHE'NO.  Names  compounded  of  this  word 
belong  to  the  sphenoid  bone. 

Spheno-m axillaris.  An  artery,  and  fjs* 
sure  of  the  orbit  of  the  eye,  is  so  called. 

SpnENO-SALPiNGO-STAPnTLiNVS.*  See  Cir- 
cumfle.xus. 

Spheno-staphylinu«.     See  Levator  palali. 

SPHENOIDAL.  Sphenoidalis.  Belonging 
to  the  sphenoid  bone. 

Sphenoidal  suture.  Sutura  sphenoidalis. ' 
The  sphenoidal  and  ethmoidal  sutures  are  those 
which  surround  the  many  irregular  processes  of 
these  two  bones,  and  join  them  to  each  other  and 
to  the  rest. 

SPHENOI'DES  OS.  (From  c<pnv,  a  wedge, 
and  eidos,  a  likeness  ;  because  it  is  fixed  in  the 
cranium  like  a  wedge.)  Os  cuneiforme ;  Os  mul- 
tiforme ;  Os  azygos ;  Papillare  os ;  Basilare 
os ;  Os  pohjmorphos.  Pterygoid  bone.  The  os 
sphenoides  or  cuneiforme,  as  it  is  called  from  its 
wedge-like  situation  amidst  the  other  bones  of  the 
head,  is  of  a  more  irregular  figure  than  any  other 
bone.  It  has  been  compared  to  a  bat  with  its 
wings  extended.  This  resemblance  is  but  faint, 
but  It  would  be  difficult  perhaps  to  find  any  thing 
it  resembles  more. 

We  distinguish  in  this  bone  its  body  or  middle 
part,  and  its  wings  or  sides,  which  are  much  more 
extensive  than  its  body. 

Each  of  its  wings  or  lateral  processes  is  divided 
into  two  parts.  Of  these  the  uppermost  and  most 
considerable  portion,  helping  to  form  the  deepest 
part  of  the  temporal  fossa  on  each  side,  is  called 
the  temporal  process.  The  other  portion  makes 
a  part  of  the  orbit,  and  is  therefore  named  the 
orbilar  process.  The  back  part  of  each  wing, 
from  its  running  out  sharp  to  meet  the  os  petro- 
sum,  has  been  called  the  spinous  process  ;  and 
the  two  processes  which  stand  out  almost  per- 
pendicular to  the  basis  of  the  skull,  have  been 
named  pterygoid  or  aliform  processes,  though, 
they  may  be  said  rather  to  resemble  the  legs  than 
the  wings  of  the  bat.  Each  of  these  processes 
has  two  plates  and  a  middle  fossa  facing  back- 
wards ;  of  these  plates  the  external  one  is  the 
broadest,  and  the  internal  one  the  longest.  The 
lower  end  of  the  internal  plate  forms  a  kind  of 
hook,  over  which  passes  the  round  tendon  of  thd 
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mustulua  circuthftexus  palati.  Resales  these, 
•.re  observe  a  sharp  middle  ridge,  which  stands 
..lit  from  the  middle  of  the  bone.  The  fore  part 
of  it,  where  it  joins  the  nasa-'.  lamella  of  the  eth- 
moidal bone,  is  thin  and  straight ;  the  lower  part 
of  it  is  thicker,  and  is  received  into  the  vomer. 

The  cavities  observable  on  the  external  surface 
c  f  the  bone,  are  where  it  helps  to  form  the  tem- 
poral, nasal,  and  orbitsr  loss*. 

It  has  likewise  two  loss;;',  in  its  pterygoid  pro- 
Rehind  (he  edge,  which  separates  these 
two  fossa?,  l  small  groove,  made  by  a 

branch  <>l  i'..e  superior  maxillary  nerve  hi  its  pas- 
■  age  to  the  temporal  nni-i  le.  Besides  these,  it  has 
other  depressions,  winch  serve  chiefly  for  the  ori- 
gin  of  muscles. 

Its  foramina  are  four  on  each  side.  The  three 
f.rst  serve  for  the  passage  of  the  optic,  superior 
maxillary,  and  inferior  i:.;  xillary  nerves  ;  the 
fourth  transmits  the  largest  artery  of  the  dura 
mater.  On  each  side  we  observe  a  considerable 
fissure,  which  from  its  situation,  maybe  called  the 
superior  orbit:  ,  fissure.  Through  it"  pass  the  third 
and  fourth  pair  of  nerves,  a  branch  of  the  fifth,  and 
likewise  the  sixth  pair.  Lastly,  at  the  basis  of 
each  pterygoid  process,  we  observe  a  foramen 
which  is  named  pterygoidean,  and  sometimes 
Vidian,  from  Vidius,  who  first  described  it. 
Through  it  passes  a  branch  of  the  external  carotid, 
10  be  distributed  to  the  nose. 

The  os  sphenoides  on  it:-  internal  surface  affords 
three  fossa;.  Two  of  these  are  considerable 
f:ncs  ;  they  are  formed  Iry  the  lateral  processes, 
and  usaTie  'part  of  the  lesser  fossae  of  the  basis 
of  the  skull.  The  third,  which  is  smaller,  is  on 
the  top  of  the  body  of  the  bone,  and  is  called  sella 
turcica,  from  its  resemblance  to  a  Turkish  sad- 
dle. In  this  the  pituitary  gland  is  placed.  At 
each  of  its  four  angles  is  a  process.  They  are 
called  the  clinoid  processes,  and  are  distinguished 
by  their  situation  into  anterior  and  posterior  pro- 
cesses. The  two  latter  are  frequently  united  into 
-i.e. 

Within  flic  subsfr.ncc  of  the  os  sphenoides,  im- 
mediately Under  the  sella  turcica,  we  find  two 
cavities,  separated  by  a  thin  bony  lamella.  These 
are  the  sphenoidal  sinuses.  They  arc  lined  with 
the  pituitary  membrane,  and,  like  the  frontal 
sinuses,  separate  a  mucus  which  passes  into  the 
nostrils.  In  some  subjects  there  is  only  one  cavi- 
ly  ;  in  others,  though  more  rarely,  we  find  three. 

In  infants,  the  os  sphenoides  is  composed  of 
three  pieces,  one  of  which  forms  the  body  of  the 
hone  and  its  pterygoid  processes,  and  the  other 
two  its  lateral  processes.  The  clinoid  processes 
may  even  then  be  perceived  in  a  cartilaginous 
state,  though  6ome  writers  have  asserted  the  con- 
trary ;  but  we  observe  no  appearance  of  any 
sinus. 

This  bone  is  connected  with  all  the  bones  of  the 
cranium,  and  likewise  with  the  ossa  maxillaria, 
ossa  malarum,  ossa  paiati,  and  vomer.  Its  uses 
may  he  collected  from  the  description  we  have 
given  of  it. 

SPHl'NCTER.  (From  ofiylu,  to  shut  up.) 
The  name  of  several  muscles,  the  office  of  which 
is  to  shut  or  close  the  aperture  around  which  they 
are  placed. 

Sphincter  am.  Sphincter  externus,  of  Al- 
binus  and  Douglas.  Sphincter  cutaneus,  of 
Winslow  ;  and  coccigio-cutane-sphincter,  of  Du- 
mas. A  single  muscle  of  the  anus,  which  shuts 
the  passage  through  the  anus  into  the  rectum,  and 
pulls  down  the  bulb  of  the  urethra,  by  which  it 
assists  in  ejecting  the  urine  and  semen.  It  arises 
from  the  skin  and  fat  that  surrounds  the  verge  of 
'he  anus  on  both  sides,  near  as  far  as  the  tuberosi- 
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tj  r>l  tiic  ischium ;  the  fibres  are  gradually  col- 
lected into  an  oval  form,  and  surround  the  extre- 
mity of  the  rectum.  It  is  inserted  by  a  narrow 
point  into  the  perineum,  acceleratores  urina;,  and 
transversi  pcrinei ;  and  behind  into  the  extremity 
of  the  os  coccygis,  by  an  acute  termination. 

Sphincter  am  cutaneus.  See.  Sphincter 
ani. 

Sphincter  ani  externus.  See  Sphincter 
ani. 

Sphincter    am    internus.      Albinus    and 

Douglas  call  the  circular  fibres  of  the  muscular 

coat  of  the  rectum,  which  surrounds  its  extremity, 

by  this  name. 

'Sphincter  Ct/taKeos.     Sec  Sphincter  ani. 

Sphincter  extern rs.     See  Sphincter  ani. 

Sphincter  gul.i;.  The  muscle  which  con- 
tracts the  top  of  the  throat. 

Sphincter  labiorum.  See  Orbicularis 
oris. 

Sphincter  oris.     See  Orbicularis  oris. 

Sphincter  vacinje.  Constrictor  cunni,  of 
Albinus.  Second  muscle  of  the  clitoris,  of  Doug- 
las ;  and  anulo-syndexmo-clitoridien,  of  Dumas. 
This  muscle  arises  from  the  sphincter  ani  and 
from  the  posterior  side  of  the  vagina  near  the  pe- 
rineum ;  from  thence  it  runs  up  the  side  of  the 
vagina,  near  its  external  orifice,  opposite  to  the 
nympha?,  covers  the  corpus  cavernosum,  and  is 
inserted  into  the  crus  and  body  or  union  of  the 
crura  clitoridis.  Its  use  is  to  contract  the  mouth 
of  the  vagina. 

Sphingo'nta.  (From  otpiyla,  to  bind.  As- 
tringent medicines. 

SPHONDY'LIUM.  (From  avovSvXog,  verte- 
bra ;  named  from  the  shape  of  its  root,  or  proba- 
bly because  it  was  used  against  the  bite  of  a  ser- 
pent, called  cttovSvXis.)  This  is  supposed  to  be 
the  branckursine.     See  Acanthus  mollis. 

SPHRAGIDE.     A  species  of  Lemnian  earth. 

SPHRONGIDIUM.     See  Columnula. 

SPICA.  A  spike.  I.  A  species  of  inflores- 
cence consisting  of  one  common  stalk  bearing  nu- 
merous flowers,  all  ranged  along  it  without  any, 
or  having  very  small  partial  stalks,  as  the  flower- 
stalk  of  the  greater  plantain.  From  its  figure, 
the  situation  of  the  flowers,  and  its  vesture,  it  is 
called, 

1.  Cylindrica;  as  in  Planta go  media,  and  al- 
bicans. 

2.  Ooata,  in  Sanguisorba  officinalis. 

3.  Articuluta,  with  joints ;  as  in  Salicornei, 
hcrbacea,  and  Polygonum  articulatum. 

4.  Conjugata,  two  spikes  going  from  the  sum- 
mit of  the  peduncle  ;  as  in  Heliotropium  euro- 
peeum  and  parviflorum. 

5.  Ramosa,  divided  into  branches  ;  as  in  Che- 
nopodium  bonus  henricus,  and  Osmunda. 

6.  Jmbricuta;  as  in  Salvia  hispanica. 

7.  Secunda,  the  flowers  leaning  all  to  one  side; 
as  in  Anchusa  officinalis. 

8.  Interrupta,  in  separate  groupes  ;  as  in  Beto- 
nica  officinalis,  and  Gomphrena  interrupta. 

9.  Disticha,  two  series  of  spikes  ;  as  in  Gla- 
diolus, alopecuroides. 

10.  Terminalis ;  as  in  Lavendula. 

11.  Axillares ;  as  in  Justitia  spinosa. 

12.  Foliosa,  leaflets  between  the  flowers ;  as 
in  Agrimonia  eupatoria. 

VS.  Comosa,  having  a  leafy  bundle  at  the  apex ; 
as  in  Lavendula  stadias,  and  Bromelia  ananas. 

14.  Ciliata,  hairs  between  the  flowers  ;  as  in 
Nardus  ciliaris. 

II.  An  ear  of  corn. 

III.  A  bandage  resembling  an  ear  of  corn. 
Spica  erevis.    The  Alopecuris  pratensis. 
Spica  cei.tica.    See  Valeriana  etltiea 
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>5iic.v  i.l.uina.    Common  lav  i 

Spica  in  dic a.     See  Nwdiut  indicu. 

Spica  inguinalis.  A  bandage  lor  ruptures  in 
the  groin. 

SriCA  inguinalis  duplex.  Double  bandage 
for  ruptures. 

Spica  mas.     Broad-leaved  lavender. 

Spica  nardi.     Sec  Xardus  indicu. 

Spica  simplex.  A  common  roller  or  bandage. 

SPICULA.  A  spikelet.  A  term  applied  ex- 
clusively to  grasses  that  have  many  florets  on  one 
calyx,  such  florets  ranged  on  a  little  stalk,  consti- 
tuting the  spikelet,  which  is  therefore  a  part  of 
the  flower  itself,  and  not  of  the  inflorescence  ;  as 
in  Briza  minor,  and  Poa  aqu.ati.ca.  Locusta 
means  the  same  as  spicula. 

SPIGELIA.  (!so  called  by  Linnaeus  in  com- 
memoration of  an  old  botanist,  Adrian  Spigelius, 
who  wrote  hagoge  in  rem  herbarium,  in  1C06. ) 
1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnsau 
system.  Class,  Pentundria;  Order,  Mouogy- 
nia. 

2.  The  name  in  some  pharmacopoeias  for  the 
Spigelia  marilandica. 

Spicelia  anthelmia.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  spigelia  of  some  pharmacopoeias.  It  is  di- 
rected as  an  anthelmintic  ;  its  virtues  are  very 
similar  to  those  of  the  Indian  pink.  See  Spige- 
lia marilandica. 

Spigelia  LONICERA.  See  Spigelia  mari- 
landica. 

Spigelia  marilandica.  Spigelia  lonicera. 
Perennial  worm-grass,  or  Indian  pink.  Spigelia 
— caule  ietragono,  foliis  omnibus  opposilis,  of 
Linnaeus.  The  whole  of  this  plant,  but  most  com- 
monly the  root,  is  employed  as  an  anthelmintic  by 
the  Indians  and  inhabitants  of  America.  Dr.  Hope 
has  written  in  favour  of  this  plant,  in  continued 
and  remitting  low  worm  fevers.  Besides  its  pro- 
perty ol  destroying  the  worms  in  the  prima;  via;, 
it  acts  as  a  purgative. 

Spigelian  lobe.     See  Liver. 

SPIGELIUS,  Adrian,  was  born  at  Brussels, 
in  157S.  He  studied  at  Louvaiu,  and  afterwards 
at  Padua,  where  he  took  his  degree.  He  became 
thoroughly  skilled  in  every  branch  of  his  profes- 
sion, particularly  in  anatomy  and  surgery  ;  and 
after  travelling  some  time  to  the  different  schools 
in  Germany,  he  settled  in  Moravia,  where  he  was 
soon  appointed  physician  to  the  States  of  the 
Province.  In  1616  he  was  invited  ^o  occupy  the 
principal  profcssorslup  in  anatomy  and  surgery  at 
Padua,  where  he  acquitted  himself  with  so  much 
success,  that  he  was  created  a  Knight  of  St.  Mark, 
and  presented  with  a  collar  of  gold.  He  died  in 
1625.  His  writings  evince  him  to  have  possessed 
very  extensive  medical  knowledge.  The  first, 
which  he  published,  contaius  some  interesting  in- 
formation concerning  the  virtues  of  plant),  re- 
specting which  he  appears  to  have  learnt  much 
from  the  Italian  peasantry.  He  wrote  also  con- 
cerning some  diseases  and  other  matters.  But 
the  most  valuable  of  his  works  are  (hose  com- 
posed on  anatomical  subjects,  published  after  his 
death,  by  his  son-in-law,  Crenta. 

SPIGN'EL.     Ste  JEtkusa  meum. 

SPIKELET.     See  Spicula. 

SPIKENARD.    See  Nardus  indicu. 

SPILA'NTHUS.  (From  omXos,  a  spot,  and 
<o»0j$,  a  flower  ;  because  of  its  dotted  or  speckled 
flowers.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class, 
Syngenena  ;  Order,  Polygamui  mquaiU. 

Spii.an  rHoa  acmella.  Achmtlla.  Achamrlla. 
The  systematic  name  of  the  balm-leaved  spilan- 
thus  which  possesses1  a  glutinous  bitter  taste  and 
a  fragrant  smell.  The  herb  and  seed  are  said 
l$  b<-.  diuretic  a:vl  cmraenagogue,  and  useful  in, 


ies,  jaundice,  fluox  albus,  .-aid  calculous  eon. 
plaints,  given  in  infusion. 

SPI'NA.  (Quasi  spiculina,  diminutive  of 
spica.)    A  thorn. 

A.  The  back-bone  :  so  called  from  the  thorn- 
like  processes  of  the  vertebrae.  See  Vertebra, 
and  Spine. 

B.  The  shin-bone. 

C.  A  thorn  of  a  plant.  A  prickly  armature  of 
plants,  not  easily  removed  by  the  finger,  and  pro- 
ceeding from  the  woody  part  ol  the  plant.  It  is 
either, 

1.  Online;  as  in  Prunas  spinosa. 

2.  Terminal,  at  the  end  ol'  a  branch. ;  as  in 
Rhamnus  catharticus. 

3.  Foliar,  on  the  surface  of  theleaf ;  as  in  Car- 
duus  mariauus. 

4.  Marginal,  on  the  margin  of  the  leaf :  as  in 
Ilex  aquilblinin. 

5.  Axillary,  going  from  the  axilla  of  the  leaf; 
as  in  Gleditschia  triacanthos. 

6.  Calycine,  on  the  calyx  ;  as  in  Carduus  ma- 
rianus. 

7.  Pericarpial,  on  the  pod  ;  as  in  Datura  stra- 
monium. 

8.  Stipular,  On  the  stipule  ;  as  in  Mimosa  rrilo 
tica,  and  horrida. 

9.  Straight;  as  in  Mimosa  nigra. 

10.  Recurve  ;  as  in  Costus  nobilis. 

11.  Decussate;  as  inGenisJalucitanka. 

12.  Setaceous  ;  as  in  Cactus  opuntia. 
IS.  Subulate;  as  in  Cactus  tuna. 

14.  Inerm,  covered  with  soft  and  not  pricklj 
spines,  also  called  muricate;  as  in  Convolvulus 
niuricatus,  and  Mimosa  muricata. 

15.  Simple,  when  not  divided  ;  as  Genista  an- 
glica. 

16.  Germinal;  as  in  Limonia  trifoliata. 

17.  Ternate;  as  in  Zanthium  spinosum. 

18.  Ramose  ;  as  in  Gleditschia  horrida. 
Spina  acida.     See  Berberw. 
Sfina  ACti  i  a.     The  hawthorn. 

Spina  jKGyptiaca.  The  Egyptian  thorn  or 
sloe-tiee.     See  Acacia  vera. 

Spina  alba.     The  white-thorn  tree. 

Spina  aRabica.  The  chardon,  or  Arabian 
thistle. 

Spina  bifida.  Hydrops  medulla  spinalis; 
Hydrocele  spinalis;  Hydrorachitis  spinosa. 
A  tumour  upon  the  spine  of  new-born  children  im- 
mediately about  the  lower  vertebra;  of  the  loins, 
and  upper  parts  of  the  sacrum  ;  at  first,  it  is  of  a 
dark  blue  colour  ;  but  in  proportion  as  it  increases 
in  si/.e,  approaches  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  co- 
1  ur  ol  the  skin,  becoming  perfectly  diaphanous. 

From  the  surface  of  this  tumour  a  pellucid   wa- 
tery fluid  sometimes  exudes,   and  this  circum- 
stance has  been  noticed  by  different  authors.     It 
is  always  attended  with  a  weakness,  or,  more  pro- 
perly speaking,  a   paralysis  o1  The  lower  extremi- 
ties.    The  opening  ol  it  rashly  has  proved  quick- 
ly fatal  to  th>-  chili.     Tnlpiub,  therefore,  strongly 
dissuades  us  from  attempting  ihis  operation.  Aeiel 
mentions  a  ease  where  a  nurse  rashly  opene  I  a  tu- 
mour, which,  as  he  describe  I  it,  ws s  a  bloo 
on  the  back  of  the  child  at  the  time,  of   it3  birth, 
in  bigness  equal  to  a  hen's  egg,  in  two  hours  after 
which  the  child  died.     From  the  dissection  it  ap- 
peared that  the  bladder  lay  in  the  middle  ol  tin  n- 
sacruui,  and  consisted  ol  a  coat,  and  some  stro .  » 
membrane,  which  proceeded  from   a  long  Gs 
of  the  hones.     The  extremity  ol  the  spinal  i 
row  lay   bare,  and   the  spinal   duct,  in  the  os  s3 
crura,  was   uncommonly  wide,   and  distended  by 
the  pressure  of  the   waters.     Upon  tracing 
the  head,  the  brain  was  found  nearly  in  itt  m 
state    '•• 
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{hat  the  iufundibulum  was  quite  distended  with  it, 
and  the  passage'between  the  third  and  fourth  ven- 
tricle was  greatly  enlarged. 

He  likewise  takes  notice  of  another  case,  where 
a  child  lived  about  eight  years  labouring  under  this 
complaint,  during  which  time  it  seemed  to  enjoy 
tolerable  health,  though  pale.  Nothing  seemed 
amiss  in  him,  but  such  a  degree  of  debility  as  ren- 
dered him  incapable  to  stand  on  his  legs. 

The  tumour,  as  in  the  former  case,  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  os  sacrum,  of  the  bigness  of  a  man's 
fist,  with  little  discolouring ;  and  upon  pressing  it 
became  less.  When  opened  it  was  found  full  of 
water,  and  the  coats  were  the  same  as  in  the  for- 
mer, but  the  separation  of  the  bones  was  very  con- 
siderable. The  spinal  marrow,  under  the  tu- 
mour, was  as  small  as  a  pack-thread,  and  rigid  ; 
but  there  were  no  morbid  app<  arances  in  the 
brain. 

Spina  Br/RGm  monspeliensis.  Evergreen 
privet. 

Spina  cervixa.  (So  called  from  its  thorns 
resembling  those  of  the  stag.)  See  Rhamnus  ca- 
Iharticus. 

Spina  hirci.  The  goats'-thorn  of  France 
yielding  gum-tragacanth. 

Spina  infectoria.  See  Rhamnus  cathar- 
tious. 

Spina  purgatrix.    The  purging  thorn. 

Spina  solstitialis.  The  calcitrapa  offi- 
cinalis.    Barnaby's  thistle. 

Spina  ventosa.  (The  term  of  spina  seems 
to  have  been  applied  by  the  Arabians  to  this  dis- 
order, because  it  occasions  a  prickling  in  the 
flesh  like  the  puncture  of  thorns ;  and  the  epithet 
ventosa  is  added,  because,  upon  touching  the  tu- 
mour, it  seems  to  be  filled  with  wind,  though  this 
is  not  the  cause  of  the  distention.)  Spina;  ven- 
tositas;  Teredo;  Fungus articuh ;  Arthrocace; 
Sideratio  ossis;  Cancer  ossis ;  Gangrana  os- 
sis,  and  some  French  authors  term  it  exostosis. 
When  children  are  the  subjects  of  this  disease, 
Severinus  calls  it  Padarthrocace.  A  tumour 
arising  from  an  internal  caries  of  a  bone.  It 
most  frequently  occurs  in  the  carpus  and  tarsus, 
and  is  kivwn  by  a  continual  pain  in  the  bone, 
and  a  red  swelling  of  the  skin,  which  has  a 
spongy  feel. 

Spina'chia.    See  Spinacia. 

SPINA'CIA.  (From  Ic-avia,  Spain,  whence 
it  originally  came;  or  from  its  spinous  seed.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Dicecia  ; 
Order,  Pentandria.    Spinage. 

Spinacia  oleracea.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  Spinachia.  Spinach,  Spinage.  This 
plant  is  sometimes  directed  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses in  the  cure  of  phthisical  complaints ;  made 
into  a  poultice,  by  boiling  the  leaves  and  adding 
some  oil,  it  forms  an  excellent  emollient.  As  au 
article  of  food  it  may  he  considered  as  similar  to 
cabbage  and  other  oleraceous  plants.  See  Bras- 
iica  capitata. 

Spin«  crates.    The  spine  of  the  back. 

SPIN.E  ventositas.  A  caries,  or  decay  of  a 
Jjone.    See  Spina  ventosa.  ■ 

SPINAL.  Spinalis.  Belonging  to  the  spine 
of.  the  back. 

Spinal-marrow.    See  Medulla  spinalis. 

SPINA'LIS.    See  Spinal. 

Spinalis  cervicis.  This  muscle,  which  is 
situated  close  to  the  vertebra;  at  the  posterior  part 
of  the  neck  and  upper  part  of  the  back,  arises, 
by  distinct  tendons,  from  the  transverse  processes 
of  the  five  or  six  uppermost  vertebrae  of  the 
back,  and  ascending  obliquely  under  the  com- 
plexus,  is  inserted,  by  small  tendons,  into  the 
spinous  process^?  of  the  sixth,  fifth,. fourth,  third, 
8*2 
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and  second  vertebrae  of  the  neck.    Its  use  is  to 
extend  the  neck  obliquely  backwards. 

Spinalis  colli.     See  Semi-spi7ialis  colli. 

Spinalis  dorsi.  Transversalis  dorsi,  ol 
Winslow  ;  and  intcr-cpineux,  of  Dumas.  This 
is  the  name  given  by  Albinus  to  a  tendinous  and 
fleshy  mass,  which  is  situated  along  the  spinous 
processes  of  the  back  and  the  inner  side  of  the 
longissimus  dorsi. 

It  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy  from  the  spinous 
processes  of  the  uppermost  vertebrae  of  the  loins, 
and  the  lowermost  ones  of  the  back,  and  is  in- 
serted into  the  spinous  processes  of  the  nine  upper- 
most vertebrae  of  the  back. 

Its  use  is  to  extend  the  vertebrae,  and  to  assist 
in  raising  the  spine. 

Spinales  lumeortjm.  Muscles  of  the 
loins. 

SPINE.  (Spina;  from  spina,  thorn:  so 
called  from  the  spine-like  processes  of  the  ver- 
tebra:.) I.  Spina  dorsi ; , Columna  spinalis; 
Columna  vertebralis.  A  bony  column  or  pillar 
extending  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  trunk  from 
the  great  occipital  foramen  to  the  sacrum.  It  is 
composed  of  twenty- four  bones  called  vertebra-. 
See  Vertebra. 

2.  An  armature  of  plants.     See  Spina. 

SPINEL.  A  sub-species  of  octahedral  corun- 
dum, of  a  red  colour,  and  equal  value  with  a  dia- 
mond.   It  comes  from  Pegu  and  Ceylon. 

SPINELLANE.  A  plumb,  blue-coloured 
crystallised  mineral,  found  on  the  shores  of  the 
lake  of  Laach. 

SPINESCENS.  Spinescent.  Becoming 
thorny,  applied  to  the  leaf-stalk,  when  it  hardens 
into  a  thorn,  and  the  leaf  falls,  as  is  the  case  in 
Rhamnus  catharticus,  and  Kobinia  spinosa,  and  to 
the  stipulae  of  the  Kobinia  seudacacia,  which  also 
become  thorns. 

Spi'nosa.     See  Spina  bifida. 

Spino'sum  striacum.     The  Syrian  broom. 

SPINTHERE.  A  greenish  gray-coloured 
mineral,  believed  to  be  a  variety  of  prismatic 
titanium  ore. 

SPIRjE'A.  (From  spira,  a  pillar  :  so  named 
from  its  spiral  stalk.)  Meadow-sweet.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system. 
Class,  Icosandria ;  Order,  Pentagynia. 

Spirjea  africana.      African  meadow  sweet. 

Spir.ea  filipendula.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  officinal  dropwort.  Filipendula ;  Saxi- 
fraga  rubra.  Dropwert.  The  root  of  this 
plant,  Spira:a—foliis  pennatis,  foliolis  unifor- 
inibus  serratis ;  caule  herbaceo;  floribus  corym- 
bosis,  of  Linnaeus,  possesses  adstringent,  and,  it 
is  said,  lithontriptic  virtues.  It  is  seldom  used  in 
the  practice  of  the  present  day. 

Spir.ea  ulmaria.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  meadow-sweet.  Ulmaria;  Regina  prati ; 
liarba  capra.  Meadow-sweet.  Queen  of  the 
meadows.  This  is  a  beautiful  and  fragrant  plant. 
The  leaves  are  recommended  as  mild  adstringents. 
The  flowers  have  a  strong  smell,  resembling  that 
of  May ;  they  are  supposed  to  possess  antispas- 
modic and  diaphoretic  virtues,  and  as  they  are 
very  rarely  used  in  medicine,  Linnaeus  suspects 
that  the  neglect  of  thein  has  arisen  from  the  plan' 
being  supposed  to  be  possessed  of  some  noxious 
qualities,  which  it  seemed  to  betray  by  its  being 
left  untouched  by  cattle.  It  may  be  observed, 
however,  that  the  cattle  also  refuse  the  Angelica 
and  other  herbs,  whose  innocence  is  apparent 
from  daily  experience. 

SPI'RITUS.  (Spiritus,  its.  m. ;  spirit.) 
This  name  was  formerly  given  to  all  volatile  sub- 
stances collected  by  distillation.  Three  principal 
kinds  were  distinguished  :  inflammable  or  ar''f  "* 
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spirits,  acid  spirits,  and  alkaline  spirits.  The 
word  spirit  is  now  almost  exclusively  confined  to 
alkoho!. 

Spiritus  .etheris  nitrici.  Spiritus  athe- 
ris  nitrosi;  Spiritus  nitri  dulcis.  Take  of 
rectified  spirits,  two  pints ;  nitric  acid,  by  weight, 
three  ounces ;  add  the  acid  gradually  to  the 
spirit,  and  mix  them,  taking  care  that  the  heat 
does  not  exceed  120°  ;  then  with  a  gentle  heat  dis- 
til twenty-four  fluid  ounces.  A  febrifuge,  diapho- 
retic, and  diuretic  compound  mostly  administered 
in  asthenia,  nervous  affections,  dysuria,  and  cal- 
culous complaints. 

Spiritus  atheris  aromaticus.  Take  of 
cinnamon-bark,  bruised,  three  drachms  ;  carda- 
mon  seeds  powdered,  a  drachm  and  a  half;  long 
pepper  powdered,  ginger-root  sliced,  each  a 
drachm  :  spirit  of  sulphuric  lether,  a  pint ;  ma- 
cerate for  fourteen  days,  in  a  closed  glass  vessel, 
and  strain.  An  excellent  stimulating  and  sto- 
machic compound,  which  is  administered  in  debi- 
lity of  the  stomach  and  nervous  affections. 

Spiritus  jetheris  sulphurici.  Spiritus 
vitrioli  dulcis ;  Spiritus  eetheris  vitriolici. 
Take  of  sulphuric  tether,  half  a  pint  ;  rectified 
.spirit,  a  pint :  mix  them.  A  diaphoretic,  anti- 
spasmodic, and  tonic  preparation,  mostly  exhi- 
bited in  nervous  debility  and  weakness  of  the 
primx  vix. 

Spiritus  jetheris  sulphurici  compositus. 
Take  of  spirit  of  sulphuric  xther  a  pint ;  ajtherial 
oil,  two  fluid  drachms  ;  mix  them.  A  stimula- 
ting anodyne,  supposed  to  be  similar  to  the  cele- 
brated liquor  mineralis  anodynus,  of  Hoffman. 
It  is  exhibited  in  fevers,  nervous  affections, 
hysteria,  &c.  ;  and  in  most  cases  of  fever  where 
medicines  are  rejected  by  the  stomach,  this  is  of 
infinite  service. 

Spiritus  ammoni.e.  Spirit  of  ammonia. 
Formerly  called  Spiritus  salis  ammoniaci  dulcis ; 
Spiritus  salis  ammoniaci.  Take  of  prool  spirit, 
three  pints ;  muriate  of  ammonia,  four  ounces  ; 
subcarbonate  of  potassa,  six  ounces  ;  mix  them, 
and,  with  a  gentle  tire,  let  a  pint  and  a  half  be 
distilled  into  a  cooled  receiver.  A  stimulating 
antispasmodic,  occasionally  exhibited  in  cases  of 
asphyxia,  asthenia,  and  in  nervous  diseases,  but 
mostly  used  as  an  external  stimulant  against  rheu- 
matism, sprains,  and  bruises. 

Spiritus  ammonite  aromaticus.  Aromatic 
spirit  of  ammonia.  Formerly  known  bj  the 
name  of  Spiritus  ammonia  compositus ;  Spiri- 
tus volatilis  aromaticus-;  Spiritus  salis  volatilis 
oleosus.  Take  of  cinnamon-bark  bruised,  cloves 
bruised,  each  two  drachms ;  lemon-peel,  four 
ounces  ;  subcarbonate  of  potassa,  half  a  pound  ; 
muriate  of  ammonia,  five  ounces ;  rectified  spirit, 
four  pints ;  water  a  gallon ;  mix  and  distil  six 
pints.  A  stimulating  antispasmodic  and  sudorific 
in  very  general  use,  to  smell  at  in  faintings  and 
lowness  of  spirits.  It  is  exhibited  internally  in 
nervous  affections,  hysteria,  and,  weakness  of  the 
stomach.  The  dose  is  from  half  a  drachm  to  a 
drachm. 

Spiritus  ammoni.k  fcetidus.  Fcctid  spirit 
of  ammonia.  Formerly  called  spiritus  volatilis 
fcetid'xs.  Take  of  spirit  of  ammonia,  two  pints  ; 
assafcetida,  two  ounces.  Macerate  for  twelve 
hours,  then  by  a  gentle  fire  distil  a  pint  and  a 
half  into  a  cooled  receiver.  A  stimulating  anti- 
spasmodic, often  exhibited  to  children  against  con- 
vulsions, and  to  gouty  and  asthmatic  persons. 
The  dose  is  from  half  to  a  whole  fluid  drachm. 

Spiritus  ammonijesuccinatus.  Succinated 
spirit  of  ammonia.  Formerly  known  by  the 
names  of  Eau  de  luce ;  Spiritus  salis  ammoniaci 
ntceinatm :   Liquor  comv  cervi  sveemtttua. 
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Take  of  mastich,  three  drachms  ;  rectified  spirit, 
nine  fluid  drachms ;  oil  of  lavender,  f6urteen 
minims  ;  oil  of  amber,  four  minims  ;  solution  of 
ammonia,  ten  fluid  ounces.  Macerate  the  mas- 
tich in  the  spirit  that  it  may  dissolve,  and  pour 
off  the  clear  tincture  ;  to  this  add  the  remaining 
articles,  and  shake  them  together.  This  prepara- 
tion is  much  esteemed  as  a  stimulant  and  nervine 
medicine,  and  is  employed  internally  and  exter- 
nally against  spasms,  hysteria,  syncope,  vertigo, 
and  the  stings  of  insects.  The  dose  is  from  ten 
minims  to  half  a  fluid  drachm. 

Spiritus  anisi.  Spirit  of  aniseed.  Formerly 
called  Spiritus  anisi  compositus ;  Aqua  seminum 
anisi  composita.  Take  of  aniseed,  bruised,  half 
a  pound  ;  proof  spirit,  a  gallon  ,  water  sufficient 
to  prevent  empyreuma.  Macerate  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  distil  a  gallon  by  a  gentle  fire. 
A  stimulating  carminative  and  stomachic  calcu- 
lated to  relieve  flatulency,  borborygmus,  colic, 
and  spasmodic  affections  of  the  bowels.  The 
dose  is  from  half  to  a  whole  fluid  drachm. 

Spiritus  armoracix  compositus.  Com- 
pound spirit  of  horse-radish,  formerly  called 
Spiritus  raphani  compositus;  Aqua  raphani 
composita.  Take  of  horse-radish  root,  fresh 
and  sliced,  dried  orange-peel,  of  each  a  pound  ; 
nutmegs,  bruised,  half  an  ounce  ;  proof  spirit  a 
gallon  ;  water  sufficient  to  prevent  empyreuma. 
Macerate  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  distil  a  gal- 
lon by  a  gentle  fire.  A  very  warm  stimulating 
compound,  given  in  gouty,  rheumatic  and  spasmo- 
dic affections  of  the  stomach,  and  in  scorbutic 
disorders.  The  dose  is  from  half  a  fluid  drachm 
to  half  a  fluid  ounce. 

Spiritus  camphors.  Spirit  of  camphor. 
Formerly  known  by  the  names  of  Spiritus  cam- 
phoratus  ;  Spiritus  vino f us  camphoratus ;  Spi~ 
rilus  vini  camphoratus.  Take  o!'  camphor,  four 
ounces ;  rectified  spirit,  two  pints.  Mix,  that 
the  camphor  may  be  dissolved.  A  stimulating 
medicine,  used  as  an  external  application  against 
chilblains,  rheumatism,  palsy,  numbness,  and 
gangrene. 

Spiritus  carui.  Spirit  of  caraway.  For 
merly  called  Aqua  seminum  carui.  Take  of 
caraway-seeds,  bruised,  a  pound  and  a  half ;  proof 
spirit,  a  gallon  ;  water  sufficient  to  prevent  em- 
pyreuma. Macerate  for  24  hours,  and  distil  a 
gallon  by  a  gentle  fire.  The  dose  is  from  a  fluid 
drachm  to  half  a  fluid  ounce. 

Spiritus  cinnamomi.  Spirit  of  cinnamon. 
Formerly  called  Aqua  cinnamomi  spirituosa  ■ 
Aqua  cinnamomi  fortis.  Take  of  cinnamon- 
bark,  bruised,  a  pound ;  proof  spirit,  a  gallon  ; 
water  sufficient  to  prevent  empyreuma.  Macerate 
for  24  hours,  and  distil  a  gallon  by  a  gentle  fire. 
Spirit  of  cinnamon  is  mostly  used  in  conjunction 
with  other  carminatives  to  give  a  pleasant  fla- 
vour ;  it  may  be  exhibited  alone  as  a  carminative 
and  stimulant.  The  dose  is  from  a  fluid  drachm 
to  half  a  fluid  ounce. 

Spiritus  counu  cervi.  See  Ammonia  sub- 
curbonas. 

Spiritus  juniferi  compositus.  Compound 
spirit  of  juniper.  Formerly  called  Aqua  juni- 
pcri  composita.  Take  of  juniper-berries,  bruised, 
a  pound ;  caraway-seeds,  bruised,  fennel-seeds, 
bruised,  of  each  an  ounce  and  a  half;  proo;' 
spirit,  a  gallon  ;  water  sufficient  to  prevent  em- 
pyreuma, Macerate  for  24  hours,  and  distil  a 
gallon  by  a  gentle  fire. 

Spiritus  Lavandula:.  Spirit  of  lavender. 
Formerly  called  spiritus  lavendulee  simplex. 
Take  of  fresh  lavender  flowers,  two  pounds ; 
rectified  spirit,  a  gallon  ;  water  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent empvreuraa.     Macerate  for  24  hours,  and 
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Uistii  a  gallon  by  a  gentle  fire.  Though  mostly 
used  as  a  perfume,  the  spirit  may  be  given  inter- 
nally as  a  stimulating  nervine  and  antispasmodic. 
The  dose  is  from  a  fluid  drachm  to  half  a  fluid 
ounce. 

Spiritus  Lavandula  compositus.  Com- 
pound spirit  of  lavender.  Formerly  called  Spi- 
ritus lavendula  compositus  matthia.  Take  of 
spirit  of  lavender,  three  pints  ;  spirit  of  rose- 
mary, a  pint ;  cinnamon-bark,  bruised,  nutmegs, 
bruised,  of  each  half  an  ounce ;  red  sauaders 
wood,  sliced,  an  ounce.  Macerate  for  fourteen 
days,  and  strain.  An  elegant  and  useful  anti- 
spasmodic and  stimulant,  in  very  general  use 
against  nervous  diseases,  lowne=s  of  spirits,  and 
weakness  of  the  stomach,  tuken  on  a  lump  of 
sugar. 

Spiritus  lumbricorum.  The  spirit  obtained 
by  the  distillation  of  the  earth-worm  is  similar  to 
hartshorn. 

Spiritus  menthje  piperita.  Spirit  of  pep- 
permint. Formerly  called  Spiritus  inentha  pi- 
peritidis  ;  Aqua  mentha  piperttidis  spirituosa. 
Take  of  peppermint,  dried,  a  pound  and  a  half; 
proof  spirit,  a  gallon  ;  water  sufficient  to  prevent 
empyreuma.  Macerate  for  24  hours,  and  distil  a 
gallon  by  a  gentle  fire.  This  possesses  all  the 
properties  of  the  peppermint,  with  the  stimulating 
virtues  of  tue  spirit.  The  dose  from  one  fluid 
drachm  to  a  fluid  ounce. 

Spiritus  menthol  viridis.  Spirit  of  spear- 
mint. Formerly  called  Spiritus  mentha  natives ; 
Aqua  mentha  vulgaris  spirituosa.  Take  of 
spearmint,  dried,  a  pound  and  a  half ;  proof  spirit, 
a  gallon  ;  water  sufficient  to  prevent  empyreuma. 
Macerate  for  24  hours,  and  distil  a  gallon.  This 
is  most  commonly  added  to  carminative  or  an- 
tispasmodic draughts,  and  seldom  exhibited  alone. 
The  dose  from   >ne  iluii!  drachm  to  a  fluid  ouuee. 

Si'iRiTliS  millepedarum.  A  volatile  alkali, 
the  virtues  of  which  are  similar  to  hartshorn. 

SnniTUS  mindereri.  See  Ammonia  aceta- 
lis  liquor. 

Spiritus  mvristic-E.  Spirit  of  nutmeg. 
Formerly  called  aqua  nucis  moschaia.  Take  of 
nutmegs,  bruised,  iwo  ounces ;  proof  spirit,  a 
gallon ;  water  sufficient  to  prevent  empyreuma. 
Macerate  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  distil  a  gal- 
lon by  a  gentle  fire.  A  stimulating  and  agreeable 
spirit  possessing  the  virtues  of  the  nutmeg.  The 
dose  from  one  fluid  drachm  to  a  fluid  ounce. 

Spiritus  nitri  dulcis.  See  Spiritus  tetheris 
nitrici. 

Spiritus  nitri  duplex.  The  nitrous  acid. 
See  Acidum  nitrosum,  and  Nitric  acid. 

Spiritus  nitri  fumans.  See  Acidum  ni- 
frosu.n,  a,ul  Nitric  acid. 

Sfiritus  nitri  glaieeri.  See  Acidum  ni- 
trosum, and  Nitric  acid. 

Spiritus  nitri  simplex.  The  dilute  nitrous 
acid.     See  Acidum  nitricum  dilutum. 

Spiritus  nitri  vulgaris.  This  is  now  called 
acidum  nitricum  dilutum. 

Spiritus  pimento.  Spirit  of  pimento.  For- 
merly called  spiritus  pimento.  Take  of  allspice, 
bruised,  two  ounces ;  proof  spirit,  a  gallon ; 
water  sufficient  to  prevent  empyreuma.  Mace- 
rate for  twenty-four  hours,  and  distil  a  gallon  by 
a  gentle  fire.  A  stimulating  aromatic  tincture 
mostly  employed  with  adstringent  and  carmina- 
tive medicine.-.  The  dose  is  from  half  a  fluid 
drachm  to  half  a  fluid  ounce. 

Spiritus   pulegii.      Spirit  of  penny-royal. 
Formerly  called  aqua  pulegii  spirituosa.     Take 
of  penny-royal,  dried,  a  pound  and  a  half ;  proof 
spirit,  a  gallon  :  water  sufficient  to  • 
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pyreuma.  Macerate  for  twenty-four  hours,  aui 
distil  a  gallon  by  a  gentle  fire.  This  is  in  very 
general  use  as  an  emmenagogue  among  the  lower 
orders.  It  possesses  nervine  and  carminative  vir- 
tues. The  dose  is  from  half  a  fluid  drachm  to 
half  a  fluid  ounce. 

Spiritus  rector.  Boerhaave  and  other  che- 
mists give  this  name  to  a  very  attenuated  princi- 
ple, in  which  the  smell  of  odorant  bodies  pecu- 
liarly reside.    It  is  now  called  aroma. 

SrmiTUs  rosmarini.  Spirit  of  rosemary. 
Take  of  rosemary  tops,  fresh,  two  pounds  ;  proof 
spirit,  a  gallon  ;  water  sufficient  to  prevent  era- 
pyreuma.  Macerate  for  twenty-four  hours,  and 
distil  a  gallon  by  a  gentle  fire.  A  very  fragrant 
spirit  mostly  employed  for  external  purposes  in 
conjunction  with  other  resolvents. 

Spiritus  salis  ammomaci  aquosus.  S'ce 
Ammonia  subcarbonas. 

Spiritus  salis  ammoniac]  dulcis.  See 
Spiritus  ammonia. 

Spiiutcs  salis  ammoniaci  simplex.  See 
Ammonia:  subcarbonas. 

Spiritus  salis  glauberi.  See  Muriatic 
acid. 

Spiritus  salis  maris  i      See  Muriatic  acid. 

Spiritus  vini  rectificatus.  See  Alkohol. 
Rectified  spirit  of  wine  is  in  general  used  to  dis- 
solve resinous  and  other  medicines.  It  is  seldom 
exhibited  internally,  though  it  exists  in  the  diluted 
state  in  all  vinous  and  spirituous  liquors. 

Spiritus  vini  tenuior.  Proof  spirit,  which 
is  about  half  the  strength  of  rectified,  is  much 
employed  for  preparing  tinctures  of  resinous 
juices,  barks,  roots,  &c. 

Spiritus  vitrioli.    See  Sulphuric  acid. 

Spiritus  vitrioli  dulci:-;.  See  Spiritus 
(cthcris  sulphurici. 

Spiritus  volatilis  fostidus.  See  Spiritus 
ammonia  fcctidus. 

SPISSAME'NTUM.  (From  spisso,  to  thick- 
en.) A  substance  put  into  oils  and  ointment*  to 
make  them  thick. 

Spitting  of  blood.  See  Hamatcmesis  and 
Hemoptysis. 

SPLANCHNIC.  ( Splanclinicus  ;  from 
o-T.Xaf^rov,  an  entrail-.)     Belonging  to  the  viscera. 

Splanchnic  nerve.  The  great  intercostal 
nerve.     See  Intercostal  nerve. 

Spla'nchnica.  (From  airXayxyov,  an  intes- 
tine.)    Remedies  for  diseased  bowels. 

SPLANCHNOLOGY.  (Splanchnologia ; 
from  oTrXafxyov,  an  entrail,  and  >ofot,  a  discourse.) 
The  doctrine  of  the  viscera. 

SPLEEN.  Zir\rn>.  Lien.  The  spleen  or 
milt  is  a  spongy  viscus  of  a  livid  colour,  and  so 
variable  in  form,  situation,  and  magnitude,  that  it 
is  bard  to  determine  either.  Nevertheless,  in  a 
healthy  man  it  is  always  placed  on  the  left  side, 
in  the  left  i>ypochondrium,  between  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  'alse  ribs.  Its  circumference  is  ob"- 
long  and  round,  resembling  an  oval  figure.  It  is 
latger,  to  speak  generally,  when  the  stomach  is 
empty,  and  smaller  wiien  it  is  compressed,  or 
evacuated  by  a  full  stomach. 

It  should  particularly  be  remembered  of  tlu\> 
viscus,  that  it  is  convex  towards  the  ribs,  and  con- 
cave internally :  also,  that  it  has  an  excavation, 
into  which  vessels  are  inserted. 

It  is  connected  with  the  following  parts:  1. 
With  the  stomach,  by  a  ligament  and  short  ves- 
sels. 2.  With  the  omentum,  anil  the  left  kidney. 
3.  With  the  diaphragm,  by  a  portion  of  the  peri- 
tonaeum. -1.  With  the  beginning  of  the  pancreas, 
by  vessels.     5.  With  a  colon,  by  a  ligament. 

In  man  the  spleen  is  covered  with  one  simp!'- • 
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firm  membrane,  arising  from  the  peritoneum, 
which  adheres  to  the  spleen,  very  firmly,  by  the 
intervention  of  cellular  structure. 

The  vessels  of  the  spleen  are,  the  splenic  ar- 
tery coming  from  the  coeliac  artery,  which,  con- 
sidering the  size  of  the  spleen,  is  much  larger 
than  is  requisite  tor  the  men:  nutrition  of  it.  This 
goes  by  serpentine  movements,  out  of  its  course, 
over  the  pancreas,  and  behind  the  stomach,  and 
after  having  given  oft"  branches  to  the  adjacent 
parts,  it  is  inserted  into  the  concave  surface  of  the 
spleen.  It  is  afterwards  divided  into  smaller 
branches,  which  are  again  divided  iiuo  other  yet 
smalkr,  delivering  their  biood  immediately 
veins,  but  emitting  it  no  where  else.  The  veins,  at 
length,  come  together  into  one,  called  the  splenic 
vein,  and  having  received  the  larger  coronary  vein 
of  the  stomach,  hesid  is  f.iucrs,  it,  constitutes  the 
left  principal  branch      the  v<  na  porta; 

The  nerves  of  the  spleen  are  small ;  they  sur- 
round the  arteries  with  their  branches  ;  they 
come  from  a  particular  plexus,  which  is  formed 
of  the  posterior  branches  of  the  eighth  pair,  and 
the  great  intercostal  nerve. 

Lymphatic  vessels  are  almost  only  seen  creep- 
ing along  the  surface  of  the  human  spleen. 

The  use  of  the  spleen  has  not.  hitherto  been  de- 
termined ;  yet  if  its  situation  and  fabric  be  re- 
garded, one  would  imagine  its  use  to  consist 
ehiefly  in  affording  some  assistance  to  tne  stomach 
during  the  progress  of  digestion. 

SPLEEN- WORT.     See  Asplenium  ceterach, 
'     and  Asplenium  trichomanes. 

SPLENA'LGIA.  (From  <nt\ip,  the  spleen, 
and  aXyos,  pain.)  A  pain  in  the  spleen  or  its 
region. 

SPLENETIC.  (Splenetirus ;  from  tnr\tn>, 
the  spleen. )     Belonging  to  the  spleen. 

SPLENITIS.  (From  avXw,  the  spleen.) 
Inflammation  of  the  sple"n.  A  genus  of  disease 
in  the  Class  Pyrexia,  and  Order  Phlegmasia,  of 
"  u  Hen  ;  characterised  by  pyrexia,  tension,  heat, 
tumour,  and  pain  in  the  left  bypochondrium,  in- 
creased by  pressure.  This  disease,  according  to 
Juncker,  comes  on  with  a  remarkable  shivering, 
succeeded  by  a  most  intense  heat,  ana  very  great 
thirst ;  a  pain  and  tumour  are  perceived  in  the 
left  hypochondrium,  and  the  paroxysms  lor  the 
most  part  assume  a  quartan  form  ;  when  the  pa- 
tients expose  themselv  es  for  a  little  to  the  free  air, 
their  extremities  immediately  grow  very  "old.  If 
an  ha^morrhagy  happen,  the  blood  flows  cat  of 
the  left  nostril.  The  other  symptoms  ;;re  the 
same  with  tho<-e  of  the  hepatir  ).  Like  the  liver, 
the  spleen  is  also  subject  to  a  el  ronic  inflamma- 
tion, which  often  happens  after  agues,  a-id  Is  called 
the  ague  cake,  though  that  name  is  also  frequently 
given  to  a  scirrhous  tumoiv  of  the  hver  succeed- 
ing iutermittents.  The  causes  of  this  disease' are 
in  genera!  the  sune  with  those  of  other  inilamma- 
tory  disorders ;  but  those  which  determine  the 
inflammation  to  that  particular  part  more  titan 
another,  are  very  much  unknown.  It  attacks 
persons  of  a  verv  plethoric  and  sanguine  habit  of 
body  rather  thac  others. 

During  -the  acute  stae,e  of  splenitis,  we  must 
follow  the  antiphlogistic  plan,  b;  general  an!  to- 
pical bleedings,  hy  purging  frequently,  ana  by 
the  application  of  misters  near  the  pari  affected. 
If  it  should  terminate  in  suppuration,  we  must  en- 
deavour to  discharge  the  pus  externally,  by  fo- 
mentations or  poultices.  When  the  organ  :  in 
an  enlarged  scirrhous  st-.te,  mercu-y  may  be 
successful  in  preventing  its  farther  progress,  or 
even  producing  a  diminution  of  the  part ;  but 
proper  caution  is  required  in  the  use  of  it,  lest 
the  remedv  do  moi-p  harm  tha,u  the  disease. 


SpLE'NfUH.  (From  <rn\m>,  the  spleen:  &o 
called  from  its  efficacy  in  disorders  of  the  spleen.) 
1.  Spleen- wort. 

2.  A  compressed  shape  like  the  spleen. 

SPLE'NIUS.  (From  az\rjv,  the  spleen  :  so 
named  from  its  resemblance  ^u  shape  to  the  spleen, 
or,  according  to  some,  it  derives  its  name  from 
splenium,  a  ferula,  or  splint,  which  surgeons  ap- 
ply to  the  sides  of  a  fractured  bone.)  Splenitis 
capitus,  and  splenitis  colli,  of  Albinus  ;  and  cer- 
vico-'dorsimastoidien  et  dorso-trachelien,  of 
Dumas.  The  splenitis  is  a  Sat,  broad,  and  ob- 
long  auscle,  'n  pa.i  covered  by  the  upper  part  of 
ly  situated  between  the 
back  of  the  ear,  and  the  lower  and  posterior  part 
of  the  reek. 

It  arises  tendinous  from  the  four  or  five  superior 
spinous  processes  of  the  dorsal  vertebra;  ;  tendi- 
nous an  1  fh  .'ay  from  the  last  of  the  neck,  and 
tendinous  from  the.  ligamentum  colli,  or  rather 
the  tendons  of  the  two  sp!eni:  unite  here  insepa* 
rably  ;  but  about  the  second  or  third  vertebra;  of 
th  ■  neck  they  recede  from  each  other,  so  that 
part  of  the  couoplexus  may  be  seen. 

it  is  inserted,  by  two  dtstimt  tendons,  inti 
trans- erse  processes  of  the  two  first  vertebra*  of 
the  neck,  sending  oft"  some  few  fibres  to  the  corn- 
plexus  and  levator  scapula1  ;  tendinous  and  fleshy 
into  the  upper  and  posterior  part  of  the  mastoid 
process,  and  into  a  ridge  on  the  occipital  bone, 
where  it  joins  with  the  root  of  that  process. 

This  muscle  may  easily  be  separated  into  two 
parts.  Eustachius  and  Fallopius  were  aware  of 
this  .  Wmslow  has  distinguished  them  into  the 
superior  „nd  inferior  portions  ;  and  Allmius  has- 
d  scribed  them  as  two  distinct  muscles,  calling 
that  part  which  is  inserted  into  the  mastoid  pro- 
ud os  oceipitts,  splenius  capitis,  aa:'  that 
which  is  inserted  into  the  vertebra;  of  the  neck, 
splenius  colli.  We  have  here  followed  Douglas, 
and  the  generality  of  writers,  in  describing  these; 
two  portions  as  one  muscle,  ^specially  as  they  arc 
intimately  united  near  thei    origin. 

When  this  muscle  acts  sin«!y,  it  dra.vs  the  head 
and  appcr  vertebra:  of  th;  neck  obliquely  back- 
wards ;  when  both  act,  they  pull  the  head  di- 
rectly backwards. 

SPLEN109  capitis.     See  Splenius. 

Splenius  colli.    See  Splenius. 

SPI.ENOCE  LE.  (From  air\nv,  the  spleen, 
and  o;)  ,,  .•"  tumoar.l     A  '    rnia  of  the  spleen. 

SPLINT.  A  long  pic-'  pf  wt>i>d,  tin,  cr  strong 
pasteboard  employed  for  preventing  the  ends  of 
broken  bones  fion  movinjr.  so  as  to  interrupt  the 
process  h-  -..nich  fractures  unite. 

SPO'DlUM.  •Zzstliov.  The  spodium  of  Di- 
oscor'des  and  of  Galen  are  now  not  known  in  the 
shops.  It  is  said  to  have  been  produced  by  burn 
ing  cadmia  alone  in  the  furnace  ;  for  having 
thrown  it  in  small  t itces  irit . ;  the  fire,  near  tbe 
nezzt  ■  of  the  bellows,  they  b  ow  the  mo«t  fine 
and  subtle  parts  against  the  roof  of  the  furnace  ; 
mO  what  was  renecied  frr.n  thence  wa3  called 
spodinm  L  di'Vered  Irom  the  pompholyx  in  not 
being  so  pure,  and  in  being  aiore  heavy.  Puny 
uisbes  several  ';lnc!l  of  it,  as  that  of  cop- 
per, silver,  ,v   'd,  and  lead. 

Spodsum  4RABUM.  Burnt  ivory,  or  ivory 
black.     See  Abaisrr. 

Si'JUiUM  GR.€coauM.  The  white  dung  of 
dogs. 

SPODUMENE.  Pns.natic  tripliane  spar  of 
Mohs.  A  mineral  of  a  greenish  white  colour, 
first  found  in  'he  island  oll'ton,  ir  Sudermanuland, 
and  lately  in  the  vicinity  of  Dublin.  It  contains, 
the  ne.v  alkali  called  lethia. 

ppot  i  v'r."."m.      V  private  room  at  the  baths- 
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bPONDY'LlUM.  (From  movStAte,  a  verte- 
bra :  so  named  from  the  shape  of  its  root,  or  pro- 
bably because  it  was  used  against  the  bite  of  a 
serpent  called  oTtovivXi;.)  See  Heracltum  spon- 
'/ylium. 

SPO'NDYLUS.  ZnovSvX®:  Some  have 
thought  fit  to  call  the  spine  or  back-bone  thus, 
from  the  shape  and  fitness  of  the  vertebrae,  to 
move  every  way  upon  one  another. 

SPONGE.     See  Spongia. 

SPONGE-TENT.     See  Spongia  praparata. 

SPO'NGIA.  Zxoyfos ;  ^oyfta.  Sponge.  See 
Spongia  officinalis. 

Sfongia  officinalis.  The  systematic  name 
oi  the  sponge.  A  sea-production  ;  the  habitations 
of  insects.  A  soft,  light,  very  porous,  and  com- 
pressible substance,  readily  imbibing  water,  and 
distending  thereby.  It  is  found  adhering  to  rocks, 
particularly  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  about  the 
islands  of  the  Archipelago.  It  was  formerly  sup- 
posed to  be  a  vegetable  production,  but  is  now 
classed  among  the  zoophytes ;  and  analysed,  it 
yields  the  same  principles  with  animal  substances 
in  general.  Burnt  sponge  is  said  to  cure  effec- 
tually the  bronchocele,  and  to  he  of  infinite  utility 
in  scrophulous  complaints.  Sponge  tents  are 
employed  by  surgeons  to  dilate  fistulous  ulcers,  &c. 

Spongia  pr.eparata.  Prepared  sponge. 
Sponge  tent.  This  is  formed  by  dipping  pieces 
of  sponge  in  hot  melted  t niplastrum  cerre  compo- 
situm,  and  pressing  them  between  two  iron  plates. 
As  soon  as  cold,  the  substance  thus  formed  may 
be  cut  into  pieces  of  any  shape.  It  was  formerly 
used  for  dilating  small  openings,  for  whieh  it  was 
well  adapted,  as  when  the  wax  melted,  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  sponge  made  it  expand  and  distend 
the  opening,  in  which  it  had  been  put.  Sir  Ash- 
ley Cooper  informs  us  that  the  best  modern  sur- 
geons seldom  employ  it. 

Spongia  usta.  Burnt  sponge.  Cut  the  sponge 
into  pieces,  and  beat  it,  that  any  extraneous  mat- 
ters may  be  separated ;  then  burn  it  in  a  close 
iron  vessel  until  it  becomes  black  and  friable ; 
lastly,  rub  it  to  a  very  fine  powder.  This  prepa- 
ration is  exhibited  with  bark  in  the  cure  of  scro- 
phulous complaints,  and  forms  the  basis  of  a  lo- 
zenge, which  has  been  known  to  cure  the  bron- 
chocele in  many  instances.  The  dose  is  from  a 
scruple  to  a  drachm. 

Spongiosa  ossa.  Ossa  turbinata  inferior  a; 
Ossa  convoluta.  These  bones  are  situated  in  the 
under  part  of  the  side  of  the  nose  ;  they  are  of  a 
triangular  form  and  spongy  appearance,  resem- 
bling the  os  spongiosum  superius  ;  externally  they 
are  convex ;  internally  they  are  concave  ;  the 
convexity  is  placed  towards  the  septum  nasi,  and 
the  concavity  outwards.  The  under  edge  of  each 
bone  is  placed  horizontally  near  the  outer  part  of 
the  nose,  and  ending  in  a  sharp  point  behind.  At 
the  upper  part  of  the  bone  are  two  processes,  the 
anterior  of  which  ascends  and  forms  part  of  the 
lachrymal  groove,  and  the  posterior  descends 
and  forms  a  hook  to  make  part  of  the  maxillary 
sinus. 

The  connexion  of  this  bon-e  is  to  the  os  maxil- 
lare,  OS  palati,  and  os  unguis,  by  a  distinct  suture 
in  the  young  subject  ;  but  in  the  adult,  by  a  con- 
cretion of  substance. 

The  ossa  spongiosa  afford  a  large  surface  for  ex- 
tending the  organ  of  smell  by  allowing  the  mem- 
brane of  the  nose  to  be  expanded,  upon  which  the 
olfactory  nerves  are  dispersed. 

In  the  foetus,  these  bones  are  almost  complete. 

Spongiosum  os.     1.  The  ethmoid  bone. 

2.  See  Spongiosa  ossa. 

SPONGIO'SUS.    Spongy. 

SPONGOPDES.  (SsayJbcw;  from  mzoyynu 
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a  sponge,  and  uc®',  forma,  shape  :  so  called  be- 
cause it  is  hollow  and  porous,  like  a  sponge  or 
sieve.)     See  Ethmoid  bone. 

SPORADIC.  (Sporadicus  ;  from  orreiptf,  to 
sow. )  An  epithet  for  such  infections,  and  other 
diseases  as  seize  a  few  persons  at  any  time  or 
season. 

Spotted  lungwort.     See  Pulmonaria. 

SPRAIN.     See  Subln.vatio. 

SPRAT.  The  Clupea  sprattus,  of  Linnseus. 
A  small  herring-like  fish  which  comes  to  us  be- 
tween November  and  March  ;  and  are  eaten  fried 
and  pickled.  They  are  strong  and  hard  of  di- 
gestion. 

SPRONGIDIUM.     See  Columnula. 

SPRUCE.  1.  A  particular  species  of  fir.  Sec 
Pinus  abics. 

2.  A  fermented  liquor  called  spruce-beer  pre- 
pared from  the  spruce  fir.     From  the  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  it  contains,  it  is  found  a  useful  an 
tiscorbutic. 

Spurge  flax.     See  Daphne  gnidium. 

Spurge  laurel.     See  Daphne  laureola. 

Spurge  olive.     See  Daphne  mezereum. 

SPUTA'MEN.     See  Sputum. 

SPU'TUM.  (From  spuo,  to  spit.)  Sputa- 
men.     Saliva.     Any  kind  of  expectoration. 

Squama'ria.  (From  squama,  a  scale:  so 
called  from  its  scaly  roots.)  The  great  tooth- 
wort,  or  Plumbago  europea. 

SQUAMATUS.  Scaly:  applied  to  the  nec- 
tary of  the  Ranunculus  genus,  &c.  See  Necta- 
rium. 

SQUAMOSE.  (Squamosus ;  from  squama, 
a  scale :  because  the  bones  lie  over  each  other 
like  scales. )     Scaly. 

Squamose  suture.  The  suture  which  unites 
the  squamose  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  with 
the  parietal. 

SQJJAMOSUS.  Squamose.  Scaled:  applied 
to  roots  which  arc  covered  with  fleshy  scales  :  as 
in  Lathraa  squamaria. 

SQUARROSUS.  (From  squarra ;  rough.) 
Squarrose.  Rough,  scabby,  scaly.  Applied  to 
plants,  &c.  ;  as  j uncus  squurrosus. 

SQUILL.     See  Scilla. 

Squi'lla.     See  Scilla. 

Squills,  vinegar  of.     See  Acetum  scilla. 

Squina'nthus.  (From  sqinanthia,  the  quinsy: 
so  named  from  its  uses  in  the  quinsy.)  See  An- 
dropogon  schmnanthus. 

STA'CHYS.  (Sra^tif,  a  spike :  so  named 
from  its  spicated  stalk  and  seed.)  1.  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linn;ean  system. 
Class,  Didynamia;  Order,  Gymnospermia. 

2.  Some  species  of  wild  sage,  and  horehound, 
nettle,  &c.  were  formerly  so  called. 

Stachts  foetid  a.  Yellow  archangel.  Hedge- 
nettle,  or  Ballote  nigra. 

Stachts  palustris.  Clown's  wound-wort 
or  all-heal. 

»  STA'CTE.  CZraKTn,  from  ra£<j,  to  distil.) 
This  term  signifies  that  kind  of  myrrh  which 
distils  or  falls  in  drops  from  the  trees.  It  is  also 
used  by  some  writers  for  a  more  liquid  kind  of 
amber  than  that  what  is  commonly  met  with  in  the 
shops ;  whence  in  Scribonius  Largus,  Paulus 
iEgineta,  and  some  others,  we  meet  with  a  colly- 
rium,  and  several  other  forms,  wherein  this  was 
the  chief  ingredient,  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
St.actica. 

Sta'cticon.    Instillation:  also  an  eye-water. 

Sta'gma.  (From  ?a£u>,  to  distil.)  1.  Any 
distilled  liquor. 

2.  The  vitriolic  acid. 

STAIIL,  George  Ernest,  was  born  at  Ans- 
pach,  in  1660.     He  graduated  at  Jena,  at  the  age 
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of  twenty-lour,  and  immediately  commenced  a 
course  of  private  lectures  there  ;  and  about  three 
years  after  he  was  made  physician  to  the  duke  of 
Saxe- Weimar.  On  the  establishment  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Halle,  in  1694,  he  was  appointed  to  a 
medical  professorship,  at  the  solicitation  of  Hoff- 
man :  and  he  became  the  leader  of  a  sect  of  phy- 
sicians, in  opposition  to  the  mechanical  theorists, 
in  which  he  was  followed  by  many  eminent  per- 
sons, as  well  in  Germany  as  in  other  countries, 
notwithstanding  the  very  fanciful  nature  of  the 
hypothesis,  on  which  his  system  was  founded. 
It  had  been  always  observed,  that  there  is  a  cer- 
tain power  in  the  animal  body  of  resisting  injuries, 
and  correcting  some  of  its  disorders  ;  and  Van 
Helmont  had  ascribed  some  degree  of  intelligence 
to  this  power :  but  it  was  reserved  for  Stahl  to 
refer  it  entirely  to  the  rational  soul,  which,  he 
affirmed,  not  only  originally  formed  the  body, 
but  is  the  sole  cause  of  all  its  motions,  in  the 
constant  excitement  of  which  life  consists. 
Whence  diseases  were  generally  regarded  as  salu- 
tary efforts  of  the  presiding  soul,  to  avert  the  de- 
struction of  the  body.  This  hypothesis,  besides 
its  visionary  character,  was  justly  deprecated, 
as  leading  to  an  inert  practice,  and  the  neglect 
of  the  collateral  branches  of  medical  science, 
even  of  anatomical  researches,  which  Stahl 
maintained  had  little  or  no  reference  to  the  art  of 
healing.  And  in  fact  both  he  and  his  followers, 
trusting  principally  to  the  operations  of  nature, 
zealously  opposed  the  use  of  some  of  the  most 
efficacious  remedies,  as  opium,  cinchona,  and 
mercury  ;  and  were  extremely  reserved  in  the 
employment  of  bleeding,  vomiting,  &c,  although 
their  system  led  them  to  refer  most  diseases  to 
plethora.  This  hypothesis  was  maintained  by 
.Stahl  with  much  ingenuity  in  several  publications, 
particularly  in  his  "  Theoria  Medica  vera," 
printed  in  1708.  The  merits  of  Stahl,  as  a  che- 
mical philosopher,  are  of  a  much  higher  charac- 
ter ;  and  the  school,  which  he  founded  in  this 
science,  has  only  been  superseded  of  late  by  far- 
ther discoveries.  He  was  the  inventor  of  the 
celebrated  theory  of  phlogiston,  which  appeared 
to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  combustion,  and 
was  received  every  where  with  high  applause. 
His  chief  chemical  work  was  entitled  "  Funda- 
menta  C  hernia;  dogmatical  et  Experimentalis,'' 
first  printed  in  1729:  but  this  had  been  preceded 
more  than  thirty  years,  by  others,  in  which  his 
doctrine  was  fully  displayed.  Stahl  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Academy  Naturte  Curiosorum  : 
and  be  was  called,  in  1716,  to  visit  the  king  of 
Prussia  at  Berlin,  whither  he  went  also  on  several 
subsequent  occasions,  and  on  one  of  these  he  was 
attacked  with  a  disease,  which  proved  fatal,  in 
the  74th  year  of  his  age. 

STALACTITES.  The  calcareous  substances 
found  suspended  from  vaults,  being  formed  by  the 
oo/.ing  of  water  charged  with  calcareous  particles 
gradually  evaporating,  and  leaving  these  particles 
Behind. 

STALAGMI'TIS.  (From  s-aXay/*os,  a  drop, 
ping,  or  distillation,  because  the  gum  which  it 
yields  escapes  in  that  manner.)  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants.  Class,  Polygamia;  Order, 
Monacia. 

Stalagmitis  cambogioides.  This  is  now 
ascertained  to  be  the  tree  which  affords  gamboge. 
This  drug,  from  its  supposed  virtues,  is  also 
called  gummi  ad  podagram;  gummi  gutta ; 
and,  by  corruption,  gotta;  gutta  gamba,  ga- 
mon  ;  germandra  ;  catagemu  ;  gambcidea, 
&c.  ;  and,  from  its  gold  colour,  chrysopus ;  and, 
from  its  purgative  quality,  smccv*  laxativus ; 
mrevs  Inaicus  purgant ;  and  scamwonivm  on- 
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entalc.  Gamboge  is  a  concrete  yegef able  juict, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  the  produce  of  two 
trees,  both  called  by  the  Indians,  Caracapulli, 
and  by  Linnaeus,  Gambogia  gutta ;  but  Kcenig 
ascertained  its  true  source.  It  is  partly  of  a 
gummy,  and  partly  of  a  resinous  nature.  It  is 
brought  to  us  chiefly  from  Gambaja,  in  the  East 
Indies,  either  in  form  of  orbicular  masses,  or  of 
cylindrical  rolls  of  various  sizes ;  and  is  of  a 
dense,  compact,  and  firm  texture,  and  of  a  beau- 
tiful yellow  colour.  In  medicine  it  is  chiefly  used 
as  a  drastic  purge  ;  it  operates  powerfully  both 
upwards  and  downwards.  Some  condemn  it  as 
acting  with  too  great  violence,  while  others  are 
of  a  contrary  opinion.  The  dose  is  from  two  to 
four  grains,  as  a  cathartic  ;  from  four  to  eight 
grains  it  proves  emetic  and  purgative.  The 
roughness  of  its  operation  is  said  to  be  diminished, 
by  giving  it  in  a  liquid  form,  sufficiently  diluted, 
Rubbed  with  almonds,  from  its  want  of  taste,  it 
is  a  good  laxative  for  children. 

It  has  been  given  in  dropsy,  witb  cream  of  tar* 
tar,  to  correct  its  operation.  It  has  also  been  re- 
commended by  some,  to  the  extent  of  fifteen 
grains,  joined  with  an  equal  quantity  of  vegetable 
alkali,  to  destroy  the  tape-worm/  This  dose  is 
ordered  in  the  morning,  and  if  the  worm  is  not 
expelled  in  two  or  three  hours,  it  is  repeated  even 
to  the  third  time,  with  safety  and  efficacy.  It  is 
asserted,  that  it  has  been  given  to  this  extent  even 
in  delicate  habits.  This  is  said  to  be  the  remedy 
alluded  to  by  Van  Swieten,  which  was  employed 
by  Dr.  Herenchwand,  and  with  him  proved  60 
successful  in  the  removal  of  the  taenia  lata.  It  is 
an  ingredient,  and  probably  the  active  one,  in 
most  of  the  nostrums  for  expelling  taenia-. 

Dr.  Cullen  says,  that,  on  account  of  the  quick 
passage  of  gamboge  through  the  intestines,  he 
was  induced  to  give  it  in  small,  and  frequently 
repeated  doses,  as  three  or  four  grams,  rubbed 
with  a  little  sugar,  every  three  hours  ;  and  thus 
found  it  operate  without  griping  or  sickness,  and, 
in  three  or  four  exhibitions,  evacuate  a  great 
quantity  of  water  both  by  stool  and  urine. 

STALA'GMUS.  (From  faAa£w,  to  distil.) 
Distillation. 

Sta'ltica.  (From s-tX.Xu,  to  contract.)  Heal- 
ing applications. 

STAMEN.  The  male  genital  organ  of  plants, 
found  generally  within  the  corolla,  near  the  pistil. 
Stamens  were  formerly  called  chives.  They  are 
various  in  number  in  different  flowers,  from  one 
to  some  hundreds.  This  organ  is  essential  to  a 
plant,  no  one  having  yet  been  discovered,  after 
the  most  careful  research,  that  is  destitute  of  it, 
either  in  the  same  flower  with  the  pistils,  or  a 
separate  one  of  the  same  species. 

A  stamen  consists  of  three  parts, 

1.  The  filamentum,  or  filament,  the  part  which 
supports  the  anther. 

2.  The  anthera,  placed  on  the  filament,  and  the 
most  essential  part  of  all. 

8.  The  pollen,  or  powder  adhering  to  the 
anther. 

Stanki  pdlvis.  Tin  finely  divided  is  exhi- 
bited internally  as  a  vermifuge  :  It  acts  mechani- 
cally, and  the  fine  filings  are  more  effectual  than 
the  powder. 

STANNIC  ACID.  A  name  which  has  been 
given  to  the  peroxide  of  tin,  because  it  is  soluble 
in  alkalies. 

STA'NNUM.     See  Tin. 

Stape'bis  musculus.    See  Stapedius. 

STAPE'DIUS.  (Stapedius,  sc.  musailus  ; 
from  stapes,  one  of  the  bones  of  the  ear.)  Mus* 
cuius  stapes,  of  Cowper;  and  pyramidal-stapb 
dien,  of  Duma?.    A  muscle  of  the  internal  e**. 
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which  draws  the  stapes  obliquely  upwards  to- 
ward' the  cavern,  by  which  the  posterior  part 
of  its  base  is  moved  inwards,  and  the  anterior 
part  outwards. 

STA'PES.  {In  quo  pes  stat,  a  stirrup.)  A 
bone  of  the  internal  ear,  so  called  from  its  resem- 
blance to  a  stirrup 

STAPHILI'NUS.     See  Azygos  uvula. 

Staphilinus  externus.  See  Circum- 
,flexus. 

STA'PHIS.  Traps,  is  strictly  a  grape,  or  a 
bunch  of  grapes  ;  whence,  from  then-  likeness 
thereunto,  it  is  applied  to  •  many  other  things, 
especially  the  glands  of  the  body,  whether  natu- 
ral or  diseased. 

STAPHISA'GRIA.  Traps  aypia,  wild  vine  ; 
from  its  resemblance  of  its  leaves  to  those  of  the 
vine. )     See  Delphinium. 

STAPHYLE.  (Trap\v  A  grape  or  raisin : 
so  called  from  its  resemblance.)     The  uvula. 

STAPHYLI'NUS.  (Staphylinus ;  from 
$a<t>v\v,  the  uvula. )     See  Azygos  uvula. 

Staphilinus  externus.  See  Circum- 
Jlexus. 

Staphtlinus  cr.ccorum.  Staphylinus  syl- 
r'cstris.     The  wild  carrot. 

STAPHYLOMA.  (From  ^a<pv\v,  a  grape: 
so  named  from  its  being  thought  to  resemble  a 
grape. )  Staphylosis.  A  disease  of  the  eye-ball 
in  which  the  cornea  loses  its  natural  transparency, 
rises  above  the  level  of  the  eye,  and  successively 
even  projects  beyond  the  eye-lids,  in  the  form  of 
an  elongated,  whitish,  or  pearl- coloured  tumour, 
which  is  sometimes  smooth,  sometimes  uneven, 
and  is  attendee  with  a  total  loss  of  sight.  The 
proximate  cause  is  an  effusion  of  thick  humour 
between  the  lamella  of  the  cornea,  so  that  the 
internal  and  external  superfices  of  the  cornea, 
very  much  protuberates.  The  remote  causes  are, 
an  habitual  ophthalmia,  great  contusion,  and  fre- 
quently a  deposition  of  the  variolous  humour  in 
the  small-pox.     The  species  are  : 

1st.  Staphyloma  Male,  which  occupies  the 
whole  transparent  cornea ;  this  is  the  most  fre- 
quent species.  The  symptoms  are,  the  opaque 
cornea  protuberates,  and  if  in  the  torm  of  a  cone, 
increasing  in  magnitude  it  pushes  out  and  inverts 
the  lower  eye-lid  ;  and  sometimes  the  morbid 
cornea  is  so  elongated,  as  to  lie  on  the  cheek, 
causing  friction  and  excoriation.  The  bulb  of  the 
eye  being  exposed  to  the  air,  sordes  generate,  the 
inferior  palpebra  is  irritated  by  the  cilia,  and  very 
painful  red  and  small  papilla:  are  observable. 

2d.  Staphyloma  racemosum,  is  a  staphyloma 
formed  by  carnous  tubercles,  about  the  size  of  a 
small  pin's  head. 

3d.  Staphylomapartiale,  which  occupies  some 
part  of  the  cornea :  it  exhibits  an  opaque  tumour 
prominent  from  the  cornea,  similar  to  a  small 
bluish  grape. 

4th.  Staphyloma  sclerotica  is  a  bluish  tumour 
attached  to  some  part  of  the  sclerotica,  but  arises 
from  the  tunica  albuginea. 

5th.  Staphyloma  pellucidum,  in  which  the  cor- 
nea is  not  thickened  or  incrassated,  but  very  much 
extended  and  pellucid. 

6th.  Staphyloma  complicatum,  which  is  com- 
plicated with  an  ulcer,  ectropium,  caruncles,  or 
any  other  disorder  of  the  eye. 

7th.  Staphyloma  iridis.  For  this  species,  see 
Ptosis  iridis. 

Star  thistle.    See  Carlina  acaulis. 

STARCH.  Amylum.  A  white,  insipid,  com- 
bustible substance,  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but 
forming  a  jelly  with  boiling  water.  It  exists 
chiefly  in  the  white  and  brittle  parts  of  vege- 
i,  particularly  in  tuber'.*"  roots,  and  the 
'  -'•IK 
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seeds  of  the  gramineous  plants.  It  may  be  ex- 
tracted by  pounding  these  parts,  and  agitating 
them  in  cold  water  ;  when  the  parenchyma,  or 
fibrous  parts,  will  first  subside  ;  and  these  being 
removed,  a  fine,  white  powder,  diffused  through 
the  water,  will  gradually  subside,  which  is  the 
starch.  Or  the  pounded  or  grated  substance,  as 
the  roots  of  arum,  potatoes,  acorns,  or  horse- 
chesnuts,  for  instance,  may  be  put  into  a  hair- 
sieve,  and  the  starch  washed  through  with  cold 
water,  leaving  the  grosser  matters  behind.  Far- 
inaceous seeds  may  be  ground  and  treated  in  a 
similar  mariner.  Oily  seeds  require  to  have  the 
oil  expressed  from  them  before  the  farina  is  ex- 
tracted. 

Starch  is  one  of  the  constituent  parts  in  all 
mealy  farinaceous  seeds,  fruits,  roots,  and  other 
parts  of  plants.  Our  common  starch  is  made 
from  wheat.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  grain  be 
first  bruised  in  mills.  The  entire  corn,  well 
cleansed,  is  soaked  in  cold  water  until  the  husks 
separate  ;  and  the  grains,  having  become  quite 
soft,  give  out,  by  pressure,  a  milky  fluid.  The 
grains  are  then  taken  out  of  the  water  by  means 
of  a  sieve,  put  into  a  coarse  linen  sack,  and  trans- 
ferred into  the  treading-tub,  where  they  are  trod- 
den, after  cold  water  has  been  poured  upon  them. 

By  this  operation  the  starchy  part  is  washed 
out,  and  mingling  with  the  water  makes  it  milky. 
The  water  is  now  drawn  off,  running  through  a 
sieve  into  the  settling-tub.  Fresh  water  is  again 
effused  upon  the  grains,  and  the  same  operation  is 
continued  till  the  water  in  the  treading-tub  is  no 
longer  rendered  milky.  The  starch  here  preci- 
pitates by  repose  from  the  water  that  held  it  sus- 
pended ;  during  which,  especially  in  a  warm  sea- 
son, the  mucilaginous  saccharine  matter  of  the 
flour,  that  was  dissolved  by  the  water,  goes  into 
the  acetous  fermentation.  From  this  cause  the 
starch  grows  still  purer  and  whiter.  The  water 
is  next  let  off  from  the  starch,  which  is  several 
times  more  washed  with  clear  fresh  water ;  the 
remaining  part  of  which  is  suffered  to  drip  through 
linen  cloths  supported  by  hurdles,  upon  which  the 
wet  starch  is  placed.  When  the  starch  has  fully 
subsided,  it  is  wrapt  in,  wrung  between  these 
cloths,  or  pressed,  to  extort  still  more  of  the  re- 
maining liquid. 

It  is  afterwards  cut  into  pieces,  which  are  laid 
in  airy  places  on  slightly  burnt  bricks  to  be  com- 
pletely dried,  partly  by  the  free  currency  of  air, 
and  partly  by  the  bricks  imbibing  their  moisture. 
Lastly,  the  outer  crust  is  scraped  off,  and  they 
are  broken  into  smaller  pieces. 

If  starch  be  subjected  to  distillation,  it  gives  out 
water  impregnated  with  empyreumatic  acetous 
acid,  a  little  red  or  brown  oil,  a  great  deal  of  car- 
bonic acid,  and  carburetted  hydrogen  gas.  Its 
coal  is  bulky,  easily  burned,  and  leaves  a  very 
small  quantity  of  potassa  and  phosphate  of  lime. 
If  when  diffused  in  water  it  be  exposed  to  a  heat 
of  60°  F.,  or  upward,  it  will  ferment  and  turn 
sour ;  but  much  more  so  if  it  be  not  freed  from  the 
gluten,  extract,  and  colouring  matter.  Thus,  in 
starch-making,  the  farina  ferments  and  becomes 
sour,  but  the  starch  that  does  not  undergo  fer- 
mentation is  rendered  the  more  pure  by  this  pro- 
cess. Some  water  already  souied  is  mixed  with 
the  flour  and  water,  which  regulates  the  fermen- 
tation, and  prevents  the  mixture  from  becoming 
putrid ;  and  in  this  state  it  is  left  about  ten  days 
in  summer,  and  fifteen  in  winter,  before  the  scum 
is  removed,  and  the  waier  poured  off.  The  starch 
is  then  washed  out  from  the  bran,  and  dried,  first 
in  the  open  air,  and  finally  in  an  oven. 

With  boiling  water  starch  forms  a  nearly  trans- 
parent roucifttge,  ci  ;!iar  smell,  neither 


.liable  nor  very  powerful.  This  mucilage 
may  be  dried,  and  will  then  be  semitransparent, 
and  much  resembling;  gum,  all  the  products  of 
winch  it  affords.  When  dissolved,  it  in  much 
more  easily  digested  and  nutritious  than  before  it 
has  undergone  this  operation. 

Both  acids  and  alkalies  combined  with  water 
dissolve  it.  It  separates  the  oxides  of  several  me- 
tals from  their  solutions,  and  takes  oxygen  from 
many  of  them.  It  is  found  naturally  combined 
with  all  the  immediate  principles  of  vegetables, 
and  may  easily  be  united  with  most  of  them  by  art. 
When  starch  is  triturated  with  iodine,  it  forms 
combinations  of  various  colours.  When  the  pro- 
portion of  iodine  is  small,  these  compounds  are 
violet ;  when  somewhat  greater,  blue  ;  and  when 
still  greater,  black. 

We  can  always  obtain  the  finest  blue  colour,  by 
treating  starch  with  an  excess  of  iodine,  dissolving 
the  compound  in  liquid  potassa,  and  precipitating 
by  a  vegetable  acid.  The  colour  is  manifested 
even  at  the  instant  of  pouring  water  of  iodine  into 
a  liquid  which  contains  starch  diffused  through  it. 
Hence  iodine  becomes  an  excellent  test  for  de- 
tecting starch  ;  and  starch  for  detecting  iodine. 
Besides  these  combinations,  it  appears  that  there 
is  another  of  a  white  colour,  in  which  the  iodine 
exists  in  very  small  quantity.  All  of  :hem  pos- 
sess peculiar  properties. 

Starch  is  not  affected  in  the  cold,  by  water,  al- 
kohol,  or  aether.  But  it  dissolves  readily,  when 
triturated  with  potassa  water. 

Starch  is  convertible  into  sugar  by  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid.  To  produce  this  change  we  must 
take  2000  parts  of  starch,  diffuse  them  in  8000 
parts  of  water,  containing  40  parts  of  strong  oil  of 
vitriol,  and  boil  the  mixture  for  36  hours  in  a  basin 
of  silver  or  lead,  taking  care  to  stir  the  materials 
with  a  wooden  rod,  during  the  first  hour  of  ebul- 
lition. At  the  end  of  this  time,  the  mass  having 
become  liquid,  does  not  require  to  be  stirred,  ex- 
cept at  intervals.  In  proportion  as  the  water 
evaporates,  it  ought  to  be  replaced.  When  the 
liquid  has  been  sufficiently  boiled,  we  must  add  to 
it  chalk  and  animal  charcoal,  then  clarify  with 
white  of  egg,  filter  the  mixture  through  a  flock  of 
wool,  and  then  concentrate  the  liquid  till  it  has 
acquired  a  syrupy  consistence.  After  this,  the 
basin  must  be  removed  from  the  fire,  in  order  that, 
by  cooling,  the  greater  part  of  the  sulphate  of 
lime  may  fall  down.  The  pure  syrup  is  now  to 
be  decanted  off,  and  evaporated  to  the  proper  dry- 
ness. The  greater  the  quantity  of  acid  employed, 
the  less  ebullition  is  required  to  convert  the  starch 
into  the  saccharine  matter. 

The  discovery  of  the  preceding  process  is  due 
to  Kirchoff,  of  St.  Petersbnrgh. 

The  presence  of  sulphuric  acid  is  not  indis- 
pensable for  obtaining  sugar  from  starch.  It  may 
also  be  obtained  by  leaving  the  starch  to  itself, 
either  with  or  withi rot  contact  of  air,  or  by  mix- 
ing it  with  dried  gluten.  At  the  same  time,  in- 
deed, several  other  products  are  formed.  M. 
Theod.  de  Saussure's  interesting  observations  on 
this  subject  are  published  in  the  Annates  de 
Chemie  et  de  Physique,  xi.  379.  The  starch, 
brought  to  the  state  of  a  pulpy  mass,  must  be  left 
to  spontaneous  decomposition.  The  products  are, 
1st,  a  sugar,  like  the  sugar  of  grape*  ;  2d,  Gum, 

{ike  that  from  roasted  starch  ;  3d,  Amidine,  a 
»ody  whose  properties  are  intermediate  between 
those  of  starch  and  gum ;  and  4th,  an  insoluble 
substance,  like  ligneous  matter.  In  these  expe- 
riments, the  mass  on  which  he  operated  was  made 
by  pouring  12  parts  of  boiling  water  on  1  of  starch. 
When  it  was  fermented  by  dried  gluten,  he  ob- 
tained— 


Without  contact    With  contact 


of  air.  of  air. 

Sugar,                          47.4  49.7 

<;><m,                            23.0  9.7 

Amadine,                        g.<j  5.2 

Amalaceous  lignin,      10.3  9.2 

Lignin  with  charcoal,  A  trace  0.3 

Undecomposed  starch,  4.0  3.8 

Potatoe  starch  differs  perceptibly  from  that  of 
wheat ;  it  is  more  friable  ;  is  composed  of  ovoid 
grains  about  twice  tbe  size  of  the  other. 

As  starch  forms  the  greatest  part  of  flour,  it 
cannot  be  doubted  but  that  it  is  the  principal  ali- 
mentary substance  contained  in  our  bread.  In  a 
medical  pomt  of  view,  it  is  to  be  considered  as  a 
demulcent  ^  and  accordingly  it  forms  the  princi- 
pal ingredient  of  an  officinal  lozenge  in  catarrhs, 
and  a  mucilage  prepared  from  it  often  produces 
excellent  effects,  both  taken  by  the  mouth  and 
in  the  form  of  a  clyster,  iu  dysenteries  and  diar- 
rhoea, from  irritation  of  the  intestines.  Milk  and 
starch,  with  the  addition  of  suet  finely  shred,  and 
incorporated  by  boiling,  was  the  soup  employed 
by  Sir  John  Pringle  in  dysenteries,  where  the. 
mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines  had  been 
abraded.  Externally,  surgeons  apply  it  as  an 
absorbent  in  erysipelas. 

STA'TICE.  (From  5-ar^a,  to  stop  :  so  named 
from  its  supposed  property  of  restraining  haemor- 
rhages.) The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnasan  system.  Class,  Pentandria;  Order, 
Penlagynia.     The  herb  sea-thrift. 

Statice  limonium.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  sea-thrift.  Sea-lavender,  or  red  behen.  Behen 
rubrum  ;  Limonium;  Limonium  majus ;  Behen. 
The  roots  possess  astringent  and  strengthening 
qualities,  but  not  in  a  very  remarkable  degree. 

Station  a'ri a  febris.  A  stationary  fever. 
So  Sydenham  called  those  fevers  which  happen 
when  there  are  certain  general  constitutions  of 
the  years,  which  owe  their  origin  neither  to  heat, 
cold,  dryness,  nor  moisture,  but  rather  depend  on 
a  certain  secret  and  inexplicable  alteration  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  whence  the  air  becomes  im- 
pregnated with  such  kinds  of  effluvia  as  subject 
the  body  to  particular  distempers,  so  long  as  that 
kind  of  constitution  prevails,  which,  after  a  cer- 
tain course  of  years,  declines  and  gives  way  to 
another. 

STAUROLITE.  Grenatitc,  or  prismatic  gar- 
net. 

STAUROTIDE.  Grenatitel  Prismatic  gar- 
net. A  crystallised,  dark,  reddish-brown  garnet, 
found  in  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

STAVESACRE.  See  Delphinium  ttapkua- 
gria. 

STEARINE.     See  Fat. 

STEATITE.  Soap-stone.  A  sub-species  of 
rhomboidal  mica. 

STEATOCE'LE.  (From  j-wp,  suet,  and  *„>„, 
a  tumour.)  A  collection  of  a  suety  substance  in 
the  scrotum. 

STEATO'MA.  (Frnm  srap,  suet.)  An  en- 
cysted tumour,  the  contents  of  which  arc  of  a 
suety  consistence. 

STEEL.  Chalybs.  The  best,  hardest,  finest, 
and  closest  grained  iron,  combined  with  carbon 
by  a  particular  process. 

STEINHEILITE.  The  blue  quartz  of  Finland. 

STELOCHl'TES.     See  Osteocolia. 

STE'LLA.  (From  j-fAAw,  to  arise.)  A  star. 
A  bandage  with  many  crossings  like  a  star. 

STELLA'RIA.  (From  stella,  a  star  ;  so 
named  from  the  star-like  appearance  of  its  flow- 
ers. The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  De~ 
candria  :  Order,  Trigjnia.    Stitchwort. 
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STELLATUS.  (From  stella,  a  star.)  Stel- 
late. Star-like.  Applied  to  the  nectary  of  the 
Stapelia,  &c. 

STELLATE.  The  name  of  an  order  of 
plants  in  Linnseus's  Fragments  of  a  Natural  Me- 
thod, consisting  of  such  as  have  stellate  leaves, 
and  quadrified  corolla  :  mostly  tetrandrous  ;  as 
Galium,  Asperula,  llubea  tinctorum,  &c. 

STE'MA.     (From  stllit,  to  stand.)     The  penis. 

Stemless  milkvetch.     See  Astragalus  excapus. 

STfcNO,  Nicholas,  was  born  at  Copenhagen, 
in  1638.  Having  studied  wilh  great  diligence, 
under  the  celebrated  Bartholin,  he  passed  several 
years  in  visiting  the  best  schools  in  different  parts 
of  Europe.  His  reputation  was  thus  increased,  so 
that  about  the  age  of  29  he  was  appoiated  physi- 
cian to  Ferdinand  II.  Grand  Duke  of.  Tuscany, 
with  a  liberal  salary.  He  was  afterwards  honour- 
ed with  the  esteem  of  Cosmo  III.  who  selected 
him  as  preceptor  to  his  son.  He  had  been  led, 
by  the  eloquence  of  Bossuct,  to  change  from  the 
Protestant  to  the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion  ; 
which  proved  an  obstacle  Jo  his  accepting  the  in- 
vitation of  Frederick  III.  to  return  to  Copenha- 
gen ;  but  the  succeeding  King  of  Denmark,  not 
imposing  any  religious  restraint,  he  was  induced 
about  the  year  1672  to  go  to  his  native  city,  where 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  anatomy.  But 
finding  his  situation  less  agreeable  than  he  had 
expected,  he  resumed  the  education  of  the  young 
prince  at  Florence.  Some  time  after  this  he  em- 
braced the  ecclesiastical  profession,  was  speedily 
appointed  a  bishop,  and  then  vicar  apostolical  to 
all  the  states  of  the  north,  in  which  capacity'  he 
became  a  zealous  preacher  in  various  parts  of 
Germany,  and  died  in  the  course  of  his  labours  in 
1686.  The  works  extant  by  him  relate  principal- 
ly to  medical  subjects.  He  was  a  diligent  culti- 
vator of  anatomy,  and  made  some  discoveries  re- 
lative to  the  minute  structure  of  the  eye,  and 
other  parts  ;  which  are  detailed  in  papers  commu- 
nicated to  the  academy  of  Copenhagen,  and  in 
some  small  works  published  by  himself. 

Stenothora'ces.  (From  ?tvos,  narrow,  and 
8upaZ,  the  chest.)  Those  who  have  narrow  chests 
are  so  called. 

STERILITY.  Sterilitas.  Barrenness.  In 
women  this  sometimes  happens  from  a  miscar- 
riage, or  violent  labour,  injuring  some  of  the  ge- 
nital parts  ;  but  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  is 
the  suppression  of  the  menstrual  flux.  There  are 
Other  causes,  however,  arising  from  various  dis- 
eases incident  to  those  parts  ;  by  which  the  uterus 
may  be  unfit  to  receive  or  retain  the  male  seed  ; — 
from  the  tubs  Fallopianae  being  too  short,  or  hav- 
ing lost  their  erective  power  ;  in  either  of  which 
cases  no  conception  can  take  place  ; — from  uni- 
versal debility  and  relaxation  ;  or  a  local  debility 
of  the  genital  system  ;  by  which  means  the  parts 
having  lost  their  tone,  or  contractile  power,  the 
semen  is  thrown  off  immediately  post  coitum ; 
— from  imperforation  of  the  vagina,  of  the  ute- 
rus, or  tuba>,  or  from  diseased  ova,  &c. 

STERNO.  Names  compounded  of  this  word 
belong  to  muscles  which  arc  attached  to  the  ster- 
num ;  as, 

Sterno-cleido  iiyoidecs.  See  Sterno- 
hyoidtus. 

Sterno-cleido  mastoideus.  Sterno-mas- 
toideus,  and  cleido-mastoidetis,  of  Albinus.  Mas- 
toideus,  of  Douglas  and  Cowper ;  and  sterno- 
elavivmaitoidim,  of  Dumas.  A  muscle,  on  the 
anterior  and  lateral  part  of  the  neck,  which  turns 
the  head  to  one  side,  and  bends  it  forward.  It 
arises  by  two  distinct  origins  ;  the  anterior  tendi- 
soug  and  fleshy,  from  the  top  of  the  sternum  near 
iis  junction  with  the  clavicle ;  the  posterior  fleshy, 
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from  the  upper  and  anterior  part  of  the  clavicle. 
Both  unite  a  little  above  the  anterior  articulation 
of  the  clavicle,  to  form  one  muscle,  which  runs 
obliquely  upwards  and  outwards  to  be  inserted, 
by  a  thick  strong  tendon,  into  the  mastoid  process 
of  the  temporal  bone,  which  it  surrounds  ;  and 
gradually  becoming  thinner,  is  inserted  as  far 
Bfcck  as  the  lambdeidal  suture. 

Stern  o-costales.  Vesalius  considered  these 
as  forming  a  single  muscle  on  each  side  of  a  tri- 
angular shape  ;  hence  we  find  the  name  of  trian- 
gularis adopted  by  Douglas  and  Albinus ;  but 
Verheyen,  who  first  taught  that  they  ought  to  be 
described  as  four  or  five  distinct  muscles,  gave 
them  the  name  of  sterno  costalcs  ;  and  in  this  he 
is  very  properly  followed  by  VVinslow,  Haller, 
and  Lieutaud. 

These  muscles  are  situated  at  each  6ide  of  the 
under  surface  of  the  sternum,  upon  the  cartilages 
of  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  ribs.  Their 
number  varies  in  different  subjects  ;  very  often 
there  are  only  three,  sometimes  five,  and  even 
six,  but  most  usually  we  find  only  four. 

The  lowermost  of  the  sterno-costales,  or  what 
would  be  called  the  inferior  portion  of  the  trian- 
gularis, arises  tendinous  and  fleshy  from  the  edge 
and  inner  surface  of  the  lower  part  of  the  cartila- 
go  ensiformis,  where  its  fibres  intermix  with  those 
of  the  diaphragm  and  transversalis  abdominis. 
Its  fibres  run  nearly  in  a  transverse  direction,  and 
are  inserted  by  a  broad  thin  tendon  into  the  inner 
surface  of  the  cartilage  of  the  sixth  rib,  and  lower 
edge  of  that  of  the  fifth. 

The  second  and  largest  of  the  sterno-costales, 
arises  tendinous  from  the  cartilago  ensiformis  and 
lower  part  of  the  sternum,  laterally,  and,  running 
a  little  obliquely  outwards,  is  inserted  into  the 
lower  edge  of  the  cartilage  of  the  fifth,  and  some- 
times of  the  fourth  rib. 

The  third  arises  tendinous  from  the  sides  of  the 
middle  part  of  the  sternum,  near  the  cartilages 
of  the  fourth  and  fifth  ribs,  and  ascending  oblique- 
ly outwards,  is  inserted  into  the  cartilage  of  the 
third  rib. 

The  fourth  and  uppermost,  which  is  the  most 
frequently  wanting,  arises  tendinous  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  cartilage  of  the  third  rib  and  the 
adjacent  part  of  the  sternum,  and  running  almost 
perpendicularly  upwards,  is  inserted  by  a  thin  ten- 
don (which  covers  a  part  of  the  second  internal 
intercostal,)  into  the  cartilage  and  beginning  of 
the  bony  part  of  the  second  rib. 

All  these  muscles  are  more  or  less  intermixed 
with  one  another  at  their  origin,  and  this  proba- 
bly occasioned  them  to  be  considered  as  one  mus- 
cle, Fallopius  informs  us,  that  the  plate  Vesalius 
has  given  of  them  was  taken  from  a  dog,  in  which 
animal  they  are  much  larger  than  in  man.  Doug- 
las has  endeavoured  to  account  for  this  difference, 
but  his  explanation  is  far  from  being  satisfactory. 

Stern o-hyoideds.  As  this  muscle  arises  from 
the  clavicle,  as  well  as  from  the  sternum,  Win- 
slow  calls  it  sterno-cleido-hyoideus .  It  is  a  long, 
flat,  and  thin  muscle,  situated  obliquely  between 
the  sternum  and  os  hyoides,  behind  the  lower  part 
of  the  mastoideus,  and  covering  the  stemo-thyro- 
ideus  and  the  hyo-thyroideus.  It  arises,  by  very 
short  tendinous  fibres,  from  the  cartilaginous  part 
of  the  first  rib,  from  the  upper  and  inner  part  of 
the  sternum,  from  the  capsular  ligament  that  con- 
nects that  bone  with  the  clavicle,  and  commonly 
from  a  small  part  of  the  clavicle  itself;  from 
thence,  ascending  along  the  anterior  and  lateral 
part  of  the  neck,  we  see  it  united  to  its  fellow, 
opposite  to  the  inferior  part  of  the  larynx,  by 
means  of  a  thin  membrane,  which  forms  a  kind  of 
linea  alba.    After  this  the  two  muscles  separate. 
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,  and  each  passing  over  the  side  of  the  thy- 
roid cartilage,  is  inserted  into  the  basis  of  the  os 
hyoides,  immediately  behind  the  insertion  of  the 
last-described  muscle. 

Its  use  is  to  draw  the  os  hyoides  downwards. 

Steuno-mastoideus.  See  Sterno-cleido- 
mastoideus. 

Sterno-thyroideus.  Sterno-thyroidien,  of 
Dumas.  This  is  flat  and  thin,  like  the  sterno- 
hyoideus,  but  longer  and  broader.  It  is  situated 
at  the  fore-part  of  the  neck,  between  the  sternum 
and  thyroid  cartilage,  and  behind  the  sti  rno-hyo- 
ideus.  It  arises  broad  and  fleshy  from  the  upper 
and  inner  part  of  the  sternum,  between  (he  carti- 
lages of  the  first  and  second  ribs,  from  each  of 
which  it  receives  some  few  fibres,  as  well  as  from 
the  clavicle,  where  it  joins  with  the  sternum. 
From  thence,  growing  somewhat  narrower,  it  as- 
cends, and,  passing  over  the  thyroid  gland  and 
the  cricoid  cartilage,  is  inserted  tendinous  into 
the  lower  and  posterior  edge  of  the  rough  line  of 
the  thyroid  cartilage,  immediately  under  the  in- 
sertion of  the  sterno-hyoideus.  Now  and  then  a 
few  of  its  fibres  pass  on  to  the  os  hyoides.  Its  use 
is  to  draw  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  consequently 
the  larynx,  downwards. 

STE'RNUM.  Pectot  is  os.  The  breast-bone. 
The  sternum,  os  pectoris,  or  breast-bone,  is  the 
oblong,  flat  bone,  placed  at  the  fore-part  of  the 
thorax.  The  ossification  of  this  bone  in  the  foetus 
beginning  from  many  different  points  at  the  same 
time,  we  find  it,  in  young  subjects,  composed  of 
several  bones  united  by  cartilages  ;  but  as  we  ad- 
vance in  life,  most  of  these  cartilages  ossify,  and 
the  sternum,  in  the  adult  state,  'o  found  to  consist 
of  three,  and  sometimes  only  of  two  pieces,  the 
two  lower  portions  being  united  into  one  ;  and 
very  often,  in  old  subjects,  the  whole  is  formed 
into  one  bone.  But,  even  in  the  latter  case,  we 
may  still  observe  the  marks  of  its  former  divisions; 
so  that,  in  describing  the  bone,  we  may  very  pro- 
perly divide  it  into  its  upper,  middle,  and  inferior 
portions. 

The  upper  portion  forms  an  irregular  square, 
which,  without  much  reason,  has,  by  many 
writers,  been  compared  to  the  figure  of  a  heart  as 
it  is  painted  on  cards.  It  is  of  considerable  thick- 
ness, especially  at  its  upper  part.  Its  anterior 
surface  is  irregular,  and  slightly  convex  ;  poste- 
riorly, it  is  somewhat  concave.  Its  upper  middle 
part  is  hollowed,  to  make  way  for  the  trachea. 
On  each  side,  superiorly,  we  observe  an  oblong 
articulating  surface,  covered  with  cartilage  in  the 
recent  subject,  for  receiving  the  ends  of  the  cla- 
vicles. Immediately  below  this,  on  each  side,  the 
bone  becomes  thinner,  and  wc  observe  a  rough 
surface  for  receiving  the  cartilage  of  the  first  rib, 
and,  almost  close  to  the  inferior  edge  of  this,  we 
find  the  half  of  such  another  surface,  which,  com- 
bined with  a  similar  surface  in  the  middle  portion 
of  the  sternum,  serves  for  the  articulation  of  the 
c  of  the  second  rib. 

The  middle  portion  id  much  longer,  narrower, 
and  thinner  than  the  former  ;  but  is  somewhat 
broader  and  thinner  below  than  above,  where  it 
is  connected  with  the  upper  portion.  The  whole 
of  its  anterior  surface  is  slightly  convex,  and  with- 
in it  is  slightly  eoncave.  Its  edge,  on  each  side, 
affords  four  articulating  surfaces,  for  the  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  ribs  ;  and  parts  of  articu- 
lating surfaces  at  its  upper  and  lower  parts,  for 
the  second  and  seventh  ribs.  About  the  middle 
of  this  portion  of  the  sternum  we  sometimes  find 
a  considerable  hole,  large  enough  in  some  subjects 
to  admit  the  end  of  the  little  finger.  Sylvius 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  described  it.  Ri- 


olanus  and  some  otheri  after  him  hare,  without 
reason,  supposed  it  to  be  more  frequent  in  women 
than  in  men.  In  the  recent  subject  it  is  closed  by 
a  cartilaginous  substance  ;  and,  as  it  does  not  seem 
destined  for  the  transmission  of  vessels,  as  some 
writers  have  asserted,  we  may,  perhaps  very  pro- 
perly, with  Hunauld,  consider  it  as  an  accidental 
circumstance,  occasioned  by  an  interruption  of  the 
ossification,  before  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the 
bone  is  completely  ossified. 

The  third  and  interior  portion  of  the  sternum  is 
separated  from  the  former  by  a  line,  which  is  sel- 
dom altogether  obliterated,  even  in  the  oldest  sub- 
jects. It  is  smaller  than  the  other  parts  of  the 
bone,  and  descends  between  the  ribs,  so  as  to  have 
been  considered  as  an  appendix  to  the  rest  of  the 
sternum.  From  its  shape,  and  its  being  constant- 
ly in  a  state  of  cartilage  in  young  subjects,  it  has 
been  commonly  named  cartilago  xiphoides,  en- 
siformis,  or  sword-like  cartilage  ;  though  many 
of  the  ancients  gave  the  name  of  xiphoides  to  the 
whole  sternum  ;  comparing  the  two  first  bones  to 
the  handle,  and  this  appendix  to  the  blade  of  the 
sword.  The  shape  of  this  appendix  varies  in  dif- 
ferent subjects ;  in  some  it  is  longer  and  more 
pointed,  in  others  shorter  and  more  obtuse.  Ves- 
lingius  has  seen  it  reaching  as  low  as  the  na- 
vel, and  incommoding  the  motion  of  the  trunk 
forwards.  In  general  it  terminates  obtusely,  or 
in  a  single  point ;  sometimes,  however,  it  is  bi- 
furcated, and  Eustachius  and  Haller  have  seen  it 
trifid.  Very  often  we  find  it  perforated,  for  the 
transmission  of  branches  of  the  mammary  artery. 
In  the  adult  it  is  usually  ossified  and  tipped  with 
cartilage,  but  it  very  often  continues  cartilaginous 
through  life,  and  Haller  once  found  it  in  this  state 
in  a  woman  who  died  in  her  hundredth  year. 

The  substance  of  the  sternum,  internally,  is  of 
a  light,  spongy  texture,  covered  externally  with 
a  thin  bony  plate  ;  hence  it  happens  that  this  bone 
is  easily  fractured.  From  the  description  we 
have  given  of  it,  its  uses  may  be  easily  under- 
stood. We  have  seen  it  serving  for  the  articula- 
tion of  seven  true  ribs  on  each  side,  and  hence 
we  shall  find  it  of  considerable  use  in  respiration. 
We  likewise  observed,  that  it  is  articulated  with 
each  of  the  clavicles.  It  serves  for  the  origin  and 
insertion  of  several  muscles  ;  it  supports  the  me- 
diastinum ;  and  lastly,  defends  the  heart  and 
lungs  ;  and  it  is  observable,  that  we  find  a  simi- 
■ar  bone  in  almost  all  animals  that  have  lungs, 
and  even  in  such  as  have  no  ribs,  of  which  latter 
we  have  an  instance  in  the  frog. 

Sternutamento'ria.  So  called  because 
the  powdered  flowers  and  roots  have  the  property 
of  exciting  sneezing.     See  Achillea  ptarmica. 

STE'RTOR.  A  noisy  kind  of  respiration,  as 
is  observed  in  apoplexy.     A  snoring  or  snorting. 

STIIE'NIA.  A  term  employed  by  the  follow- 
ers of  Dr.  Brown,  to  denote  that  state  of  the  body 
which  disposes  to  inflammatory  diseases  in  oppo- 
sition to  those  of  debility,  which  arise  from  as- 
thenia. 

STIBIA'LIS.  (From  stibium,  antimony.)  An 
antimonial  or  medicine,  the  chief  ingredient  of 
which  is  antimony. 

STIBIC  ACID.  Berzelius'  name  of  the  yel- 
low oxide  of  antimony, 

Stibii  essentia.     Antimonial  wine. 

STIBIOUS  ACID.  So  Berzelius  calls  the 
white  oxide  of  antimou}'. 

STI'BIUM.  (ZnGiov:  from  5-1X601,  to  shine.) 
An  ancient  nana  of  antimony.     See  Antimony. 

STI'GMA.  (Snyfia  :  from  <ri£w,  to  inflict 
blows.)  I.  A  small  red  speck  in  the  skin  occa- 
sioning no  elevation  of  the  cuticle.    Stigmata  are 
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generally  distinct,  or  apart  from  each  other. 
'"They  sometimes  assume  a  livid  colour,  and  are 
then  termed  petechia. 

II.  A  natural  mark  or  spot  on  the  skin.  See 
JSccvus  maternus. 

III.  That  part  of  the  female  organ  of  a  plant 
which  is  placed  at  the  summit  of  the  style.  It  is 
an  indispensable  part  of  the  fructification,  and 
consists  of  a  vast  number  of  absorbing  papilla?, 
rarely  observable  by  the  naked  eye,  but  best  seen 
in  the  Mirabilis  julapa.  Botanists  distinguish 
the  lollowing  differences  in  the  form  of  stigmas: 

1.  Globose  ;  as  in  Trachelium. 

2.  Capitate,  round,  but  fiat  below  ;  as  in  Sor- 
bus  and  Vinca. 

3.  Acute,  ending  in  a  point ;  as  in  Piscidia. 

4.  Obtuse;  as  in  Nigrinu. 

5.  Clubbed  ;  as  in  Genipi. 

6.  Emarginate,  cut ;  as  in  Dentaria. 

7.  Peltate;  as  in  Garcinia. 

8.  Uncinate,  acute  and  reflected  ;  as  in  Lan- 
tana. 

9.  Triangular  ;  as  in  Lilium  candidum. 

10.  Trilobed;  as  in  Tulipa  gesneriunu. 

11.  Petaliform;  as  in  Iris  germanica. 

12.  Convolute  ;  as  in  Crocus. 

13.  Revolule ;  as  in  Leontodon. 

14.  Pennicilliform,  resembling  a  pencil-brush ; 
as  in  Milium  paspalium. 

15.  Perforatum ;  as  in  Sloanea. 

16.  Concave ;  as  in  Viola. 
27.  Bifid;  as  in  Menyanthes. 
IS.  Tnfid ;  as  in  Amaryllis. 

19.  Multifid ;  as  in  Castus. 

20.  Striate ;    as  in  Papaver. 

21.  Plumose,  on  each  side,  like  a  hairy  pen  ; 
as  in  grasses. 

22.  Four-sided  ;  as  in  Amyris. 

23.  Pubescent,  covered  with  hair ;  as  in  Vicia. 

24.  Simple,  not  differing  from  the  style  at  its 
summit ;  as  in  Galanthus  and  Hippuris. 

25.  Sessile,  on  the  germen ;  there  being  no 
style. 

The  stio-ma  is  always  more  or  less  moist  with 
a  peculiarviscid  fluid,  which  in  some  plants  is  so 
conspicuous  as  to  form  a  large  drop,  though  never 
bi«-  enough  to  tall  to  the  ground.  This  moisture 
is  designed  for  the  reception  of  the  pollen,  which 
explodes  on  meeting  with  it  ;  and  heuce  the  seeds 
are  rendered  capable  of  ripening,  which,  though 
in  many  plants  fully  formed,  they  would  not 
otherwise  be. 

STILBITE.     See  Zeolite. 

STILBO'MA.  (From  s-<*&",  to  polish.)  A 
cosmetic. 

STILLICI'DIUM.  (From  stillo,  to  drop,  and 
cado,  to  fall. )  A  strangury,  or  discharge  of  the 
urine  drop  by  drop.  Also  the  pumping  upon  a 
part. 

STILPNOSIDERITE.  A  brownish  black- 
coloured  mineral,  said  to  contain  phosphoric 
acid.  It  occurs  along  with  brown  iron  in  Saxony 
and  Bavaria. 

STI'MMI.     2nWd.     Antimony. 

STIMULANT.  (Stimulans ;  from  stimulo, 
to  stir  up. )  That  which  possesses  a  power  ol  ex- 
citing the  animal  energy.     Stimulants  are  divided 

1.'  Stimulantia  tonica ;  as  sinapi,  cantharides, 
bydrargyri  praparutiones. 

2.  Stimulantia  diffusibilia;  as  alkali  volatile, 
electricity,  heat,  &c. 

3.  Stimulantia  cardiaca;  as  cinnamomum, 
nux  moschata,  wine,  &c. 

STI'MULUS.     (Stimulus,  i.  m. ;  from  siy/ios, 
stigmulus,  per  sync,  stimulus,  a  sting  «r  spur.) 
That  which  rouses  the  action  or  energy  of  a  part. 
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Stinking  lettuce.     See  Lactucavirosa. 

STINK-STONE,  Swinestone.  A  variety  of 
compact  lucullite,  a  sub-species  of  limestone. 

STIPES.  (Stipes,  itis.  m*.  ;  from  the  Greek, 
S*vir«{.)  A  stipe,  or  stem  of  a  fungus,  fern,  or 
palm. 

STIPULA.  A  leafy  appendage  to  the  proper 
leaves,  or  to  their  footstalks.  In  some  instances 
they  are  so  like  unto  leaves,  that  they  are  believed 
to  be  so,  and  can  only  be  distinguished  from  leaves 
by  their  situation  on  the  footstalk.     Stipulx  are, 

1 .  Solitary  ;  as  in  Astragalus  onobrychis. 

2.  In  pairs ;  as  in  Lathyrus  annuus. 

S.  Lateral,  on  the  side  of  the  footstalk  ;  as  in 
Lotus  tetraphyllus. 

4.  Oppositifoliar,  in  the  side  of  the  opposite 
leaves  ;  as  in  Trifolium  pratense. 

5.  Extrafoliaceous,  external  with  respect  to 
the  leaf  or  footstalk  ;  as  in  Astragalus  onobry- 
chis. 

6.  Intrafoliaceous,  internal ;  as  in  Morus  ni- 
gra and  alba. 

7.  Caducous,  falling  off  before  the  leaves  are 
expanded  ;  as  in  Prunus  avium. 

8.  Persistent,  remaining  after  the  fall  of  the 
leaf;  as  in  Trifolium  pratense. 

9.  Deciduous,  falling  with  the  leaves  ;  as  in 
many  stipulated  plants. 

10.  Spinescent,  becomes  thorns ;  as  in  Robinia 
pseudacacia. 

1 1 .  Sessile ;  as  in  Pisum  sativum. 

12.  Adnate ;  as  in  Rosa  canina. 

13.  Decurent  ;  as  in  Crotullaria  sagittalis. 

14.  Sheathed  ;  as  in  Hedysum  vaginale. 

15.  Lanceolate;  as  in  Cistus  helianthemum. 

16.  Subulate ;  as  in  Cassia  glandulosa. 

1 7.  Sagittate ;  as  in  Pisum  maritimum. 

18.  Lunate  ;  as  in  Lathyrus  tingitanus. 

19.  Ovate;  in  Ononis  repens. 

20.  Cordate  ;  in  Ocymum  sanctum. 

21.  Filiform;  in  Ononis  mauritanica. 

22.  Foliaceous ;  in  Sambucus  cbulus. 

23.  Entire;  in  Vicia cracca. 

24.  Serrate  ;  in  Pisum  sativum. 

25.  Ciliate  ;  in  Passiftorafatida. 

26.  Toothed ;  in  Orobus  lathyroides. 

27.  Pinnatifid;  in  Viola  tricolor. 
STIPULAHIS.      Stipalar:   belonging  to  the 

stipula  of  plants  ;  as  the  spina  stipularis  of  the 
Mimosa  nilotica  and  horrida. 

STIZOLO'BIUM.  The  cowage.  See  Doli. 
chos. 

STOE'CHAS.  (From  ?otXa^,  the  islands 
on  which  it  grew. )     See  Lavendula  stachas. 

Stoechas  arabica.  See  Lavendula stachas. 

Stoechas  citrina.  See  Gnaphalium  six* 
chas. 

STOLO.  ( Stolo,  onis.  m. ;  a  shoot,  branch, 
or  twig. )  A  sucker  or  scyon.  A  runner  which 
proceeds  from  the  roots  of  some  plants,  and  takes 
root  in  the  earth.  It  is  distinguished  into  a  supra- 
terraneous,  which  runs  on  the  surface  above 
ground ;  as  in  Fagaria  vesca,  and  Potentilla 
reptans ;  and  subterraneous,  which  runs  under 
the  surface,  as  in  Triticum  repens,  the  stolos  of 
which  are  erroneously  taken  for  the  rcots. 

STOMACA'CE.  (Stomacace,  es.  f.  ;  from 
fopa,  the  mouth,  and  »ca<co;,  evil.)  Canker.  A  fetor 
in  the  mouth,  with  a  bloody  discharge  from  the 
gum9.  It  is  generally  a  symptom  of  the  scurvy. 
It  is  also  a  name  for  the  scurvy. 

STOMACH.  (Stomachus,  chi.  m. :  from 
;-o/<,i,  the  mouth,  and  %cio,  to  pour.)  Ventriculu* ; 
called  also  Anocee lia ;  Gaster  ;  JVedys.  A  mem- 
braneous receptacle,  situated  in  the  epigastric  re- 
gion, which  receives  the  food  from  the  oesopha- 
gus :  its  figure  is  somewhat  oblong  and  round  :  it 
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is  largest  on  the  left  side,  and  gradually  diminish* 
cs  towards  its  lower  orifice,  where  it  is  the  least.  Its 
superior  orifice,  where  the  oesophagus  terminates, 
is  called  the  cardia ;  the  inferior  orifice,  where 
the  intestine  begins,  the  pylorus.  The  anterior 
surface  is  turned  towards  the  abdominal  muscles, 
and  the  posterior  opposite  the  lumbar  vertebrae. 
It  has  two  curvatures  :  the  first  is  called  the  great 
curvature  of  the  stomach,  and  extends  downwerds 
from  one  orifice  to  the  other,  having  the  omentum 
adhering  to  U  ;  the  second  is  the  small  curvature, 
which  is  also  between  both  orifices,  but  supe- 
riorly and  posteriorly.  The  stomach,  like  the  in- 
testinal canal,  is  composed  of  three  coats,  or  mem- 
branes :  1 .  The  outermost,  which  is  very  firm, 
and  from  the  peritona:um.  2.  The  muscular, 
which  is  very  thick,  and  composed  of  various 
muscular  fibres  ;  and,  3.  The  innermost,  or  villous 
coat,  which  is  covered  with  exhaling  and  inhaling 
vessels,  and  mucus.  These  coats  are  connected 
together  by  cellular  membrane.  The  glands  of  the 
stomach  which  separate  the  mucus  are  situated 
between  the  villous  and  muscular  coat,  in  the  cel- 
lular structure.  The  arteries  of  the  stomach  come 
chiefly  from  the  coeliac  artery,  and  are  distinguish- 
ed into  the  coronary,  gastro-epiploic,  and  short 
arteries ;  they  are  accompanied  by  veins  which 
have  similar  names,  and  which  terminate  in  the 
vena  porta.  The  nerves  of  the  stomach  arc  very 
numerous,  ana  come  from  the  eighth  pair  and  in- 
tercostal nerves.  The  lymphatic  vessels  are  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  whole  substance,  and 
proceed  immediately  to  the  thoracic  duct.  The 
use  of  the  stomach  is  to  excite  hunger  and  partly 
thirst,  to  receive  the  food  from  the  oesophagus, 
and  to  retain  it,  till,  by  the  motion  of  the  stomach, 
the  admixture  of  various  fluids,  and  many  other 
changes,  it  is  rendered  fit  to  pass  the  right  orifice 
of  the  stomach,  and  afford  chyle  to  the  intestines. 

Stomach,  inflammation  of.     See  Gastritis. 

STOMACHIC.  (Stomachicus  ;  from  s-«MuX°£ > 
the  stomach. )  That  which  excites  and  strength- 
ens the  action  of  the  stomach. 

Stoma'chica  passio.  A  disorder  in  which 
there  is  an  aversion  to  food,  even  the  thought  of  it 
begets  a  nausea,  anxiety,  cardialgia,  an  effusion 
of  saliva,  and  of^ten  a  vomiting.  Fasting  is  more 
tolerable  than  eating :  if  obliged  to  eat,  a  pain 
follows  that  is  worse  than  hunger  itself. 

STO'MACIIUS.     See  Stomach. 

STONE.     See  Calculus. 

STONE-CROP.     See  Sedum  acre. 

STO'RAX.    -LTopaZ.    See  Styrax. 

Storax  liquid.     See  Liquidambra. 

Storax  liquida.     See  Liquidambra. 

Storax  ruhra  officinalis.  Cascarillabark 
was  so  called. 

Storax,  white.     See  Myroxylon  peruiferum. 

STORCK,  Anthony,  a  medical  professor  of 
considerable  note  at  Vienna,  who  succeeded  the 
celebrated  Van  Swieten  as  president  and  director 
of  the  faculty  of  medicine  in  that  university,  and 
was  also  honoured  with  the  appointment  of  prin- 
cipal consulting  physician  to  the  Empress  Maria 
Theresa.  He  distinguished  himself  chiefly  by  a 
long  and  assiduous  course  of  experiments,  with 
various  narcotic  vegetables,  as  hemlock,  henbane, 
stramonium,  aconite,  colchicum,  &c. :  of  which, 
though  he  appears  to  have  over-rated  the  efficacy, 
yet  certainly  he  had  the  merit  of  calling  the  at- 
tention of  practitioners  to  a  class  of  active  reme- 
dies, which  may  often  be  highly  useful  under  pru- 
dent management.  His  various  tracts  on  these 
subjects  were  printed  between  1760  and  1771,  and 
they  have  since  passed  through  several  editions 
and  fran-latieus.     lie  was  also  author  of  a  >■ 
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tion  of  cases  which  occurred  under  his  observa- 
tion in  the  hospital  at  Vienna ;  and  this  work  was 
afterwards  continued  by  his  successor,  Dr.  Collin. 

STRABALl'SMUS.     See  Strabismus. 

STRABI'SMUS.  (From  g-p.ifi^w,  to  squint.) 
Strabalismus ,  Strabositas.  Squinting.  An  af- 
fection of  the  eye  by  which  a  person  sees  objects 
in  an  oblique  manner,  from  the  axis  ol  vision  be- 
ing distorted.  Culien  arranges  this  disease  in  the 
Class  Locales,  and  Order  Dyscinesia.  He  dis- 
tinguishes three  specie*  : 

1.  Strabismus  habitualis,  when  from  a  custom 
of  using  only  one  eye. 

2.  Sirubixmus  commodis,  when  one  eye,  in 
comparison  with  the  other,  from  greater  weak- 
ness, or  mobility,  cannot  accommodate  itself  to  the 
other. 

3.  Strabismus  nccessarius,  when  some  change 
takes  place  in  the  situation  or  figure  of  the  eye, 
or  a  part  of  it. 

STRABO'SITAS.     See  Strabismus. 

STRAHLSTEIN.    See  Actinolile. 

Stra'men  camelorum.  Camel's  hay.  See 
Andropogon  schcenanthus. 

Strammo'nium.     See  Stramonium. 

STRAxVIO'NIUM.  (From  stramen,  straw :  so 
called  from  its  fibrous  roots. )  See  Datura  stra- 
monium. 

Stramonium  officinale.  See  Datura  stra- 
monium. 

Stramonium  spinosum.  See  Datura  stra- 
monium. 

Stra'ngalis.  (From  $pay hvai,  to  torment.) 
A  hard,  painful  tumour  in  the  breast,  from  milk. 

STRANGURIA.     See  Strangury. 

STRA'NGURY.  (Stranguria,  a.  f.  ;  from 
S-pay£,  a  drop,  and  ovpov,  urine.)  A  difficulty  in 
making  water,  attended  with  pain  and  dripping. 
See  Ischuria. 

STRATIO'TES.  (From  s-pa7oS,  an  army:  so 
named  from  its  virtues  in  healing  fresh  wounds, 
and  its  usefulness  to  soldiers.)  See  Achillea 
millefolium. 

Stratio'ticum.     Sec  Achillea  millefolium. 

STRAWBERRF.     See  Fragaria. 

STREATHAM.  A  village  in  Surrey,  where 
is  a  weak  purging  water,  drunk  to  the  amount  of 
one,  two,  or  more  pints  in  a  morning. 

STRE'MMA.  (2t-o£Wu  :  from  fpcipw,  to  turn. ) 
A  strain  or  sprain  of  the  parts  about  a  joint. 

STRIATUS  Striate.  Applied  to  stems,  seeds, 
&c.  ;  as  the  stem  of  the  GCnanthe  fistula,  and 
seeds  of  the  Conium  maculatum. 

STRICTURE.  Strictura.  A  diminution,  or 
contracted  state  of  some  tube,  or  duct,  of  the 
body ;  as  the  oesophagus,  iutestines,  urethra,  va- 
gina, &c.  They  are  either  organic  or  spas- 
modic. 

STRICTUS.  In  botanical  language  it  means 
straight  ;    as  Caulis  strictus. 

STRl'DOR.     A  noise  or  crashing. 

Stridor  dentium.     Grinding  of  the  teeth.' 

STKIGA.  A  species  of  pubescence  of  plant?, 
white,  bristle-like,  with  broad  bases  mostly  de- 
cumbent ;  as  in  Borago  officinalis. 

Stki'gil.  Strigilis.  An  instrument  to  scrape 
off  the  sweat  during  the  gymnastic  exercises  of 
the  ancients,  and  in  their  baths:  strigils  were 
made  of  metal,  horn,  or  ivory,  and  were  curved. 
Some  were  made  of  linen. 

Strigme'ntcm.  The  strigment,  filth,  or 
sordes,  scraped  from  the  skin,  in  baths  and  places 
of  exercise. 

STROBILUS.  A  cone.  A  species  of  pcri- 
carpiuin  or  seed-vessel.  A  Catkin  hardened  and 
enlarged  into  a  seed-vessel ;  an  example  of 
Which  is  in  iho  pintrsorfir.     It  is  either  ro;//>. 
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cyHuMric,  ovate,  globose,  squamose,  or  spurious, 
consisting  of  membranaceous  and  not  woody 
scales :   as  in  Origanum  marjorana. 

STRONTIA.  (So  called  because  it  was  first 
found  in  a  lead  mine  at  Strontian  in  Scotland.) 
A  grayish  white-coloured  earth,  found  in  combi- 
nation with  carbonic  acid  in  the  mineral  called 
Strontianite. 

Pure  strontia  h  of  a  grayish-white  colour ;  a 
pungent,  acrid  taste  ;  and  when  powdered  in  a 
mortar,  the  dust  that  rises  irritates  the  lungs  and 
nostrils.  Its  specific  gravity  approaches  that  of  ba- 
rytes.  It  requires  rather  more  than  160 partsof  wa- 
ter at  60°  to  dissolve  it ;  but  of  boiling  water  much 
less.  On  cooling,  it  crystallises  into  thin,  trans- 
parent, quadrangular  plates,  generally  parallelo- 
grams, seldom  exceeding  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
length,  and  frequently  adhering  together.  The 
edges  are  most  frequently  bevelled  from  each 
side.  Sometimes  they  assume  a  cubic  form. 
These  crystals  contain  about  .68  of  water ;  are 
soluble  in  51"4  times  their  weight  of  water  at  60°, 
and  in  little  more  than  twice  their  weight  of  boil- 
ing water.  They  give  a  blood-red  colour  to  the 
flame  of  burning  alkohol.  The  solution  of  stron- 
tia changes  vegetable  blues  to  a  green.  Strontia 
combines  with  sulphur  either  in  the  wet  or  dry 
way,  and  its  sulphuret  is  soluble  in  water. 

In  its  properties,  strontia  has  a  considerable  af- 
finity to  barytes.  It  differs  from  it  chiefly  in  being 
infusible,  much  less  soluble,  of  a  different  form, 
weaker  in  its  affinities,  and  not  poisonous.  Its 
saline  compounds  afford  differences  more  marked. 

The  basis  of  strontia  is  strontium,  a  metal  first 
procured  by  Sir  H.  Davy  in  1808,  precisely  in  the 
same  manner  as  barium,  to  which  it  is  very  analo- 
gous, but  has  less  lustre.  It  appeared  fixed,  diffi- 
cultly fusible,  and  not  volatile.  It  became  convert- 
ed into  strontia  by  exposure  to  air,  and  when  thrown 
into  water,  decomposed  it  with  great  violence, 
producing  hydrogen  gas,  and  making  the  water  a 
solution  of  strontia.  By  igniting  the  mineral 
strontianite  intensely  with  charcoal  powder, 
strontia  is  cheaply  procured. 

Strontianite.     See  Heavy  spar. 

STRONTIUM.  The  metallic  base  of  strontia. 
See  Strontia. 

STROPHIOLUM.  A  little  curved  gland-like 
part  near  the  scar  or  base  of  some  seeds  ;  as  that 
of  Asarum,  but  especially  in  several  papiliona- 
ceous genera,  as  Ulex,  Spartium,  &c. 

Stro'phos.  (From  s-pt^u,  to  tura.)  Atwist- 
ing  of  the  intestines. 

STRO'PHULUS.  A  papulous  eruption  pecu- 
liar to  infants,  and  exhibiting  a  variety  of  forms, 
which  are  described  by  Dr.  Will  an,  under  the 
titles  of  intertinclus,  albidus,  conferlus,  volati- 
cus,  and  candidus. 

1.  Strophulus  intertinctus,  usually  called  the 
red  gum,  and  by  the  French,  Efflorescence  be- 
nigne.  The  papulae  characterising  this  affection, 
rise  sensibly  above  the  level  of  the  cuticle,  are  of 
a  vivid  red  colour,  and  commonly  distinct  from 
each  other.  Their  number  and  extent  vary 
much  in  different  cases.  They  appear  most  con- 
stantly on  the  cheeks,  fore-arm,  and  back  of  the 
hand,  but  are  sometimes  diffused  over  the  whole 
body.  The  papula;  are,  in  many  places,  inter- 
mixed with  stigmata,  and  often  with  red  patches 
of  a  larger  size,  which  do  not,  however,  occasion 
any  elevation  of  the  cuticle.  A  child's  skiu  thus 
variegated,  somewhat  resembles  a  piece  of  red 
printed  linen  ;  and  hence  this  eruption  was  for- 
merly called  the  red  gown,  a  term  which  is  still 
retained  in  several  counties  of  England,  and  may 
he.  found  in  old  dictionaries.  Medical  writers 
hare  changed  the  original  word  for  one  of  a  6imi- 
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lar  sound,  but  not  more  significant.  The  stro- 
phulus intertinctus  has  not,  in  general,  any  ten- 
dency to  become  pustular  ;  a  few  small  pustules, 
containing  a  straw-coloured,  watery  fluid,  occa- 
sionally appear  on  the  back  of  tne  hand,  but 
scarcely  merit  attention,  as  the  fluid  is  always  re* 
absorbed  in  a  short  time,  without  breaking  the 
cuticle.  The  eruption  usually  terminates  in  scurf, 
or  exfoliation  of  the  cuticle  ;  its  duration,  how- 
ever, is  very  uncertain;  the  papula;  and  spots 
sometimes  remain  for  a  length  of  time,  without 
an  obvious  alteration  ;  sometimes  disappear  and 
come  out  again  daily  ;  but,  for  the  most  part,  one 
eruption  ofthem  succeeds  another,  at  longer  in- 
tervals, and  with  more  regularity.  This  complaint 
occurs  ehiefly  within  the  two  first  months  of  lac- 
tation. It  is  not  always  accompanied  with,  or 
preceded  by  any  disorders  of  the  constitution, 
but  appears  occasionally  in  the  strongest  and  most 
healthy  children.  Some  authors  connect  it  with 
aphthous  ulcerations  common  in  children,  sup- 
posing the  latter  to  be  a  part  of  the  same  disease 
diffused  along  the  internal  surfaces  of  the  mouth 
and  intestines.  The  fact,  however,  seems  to  be, 
that  the  two  affections  alternate  with  each  other  : 
for  those  infants  who  have  the  papulous  eruption 
on  the  skin  are  less  liable  to  aphtha? ;  and  when 
the  aphthae  take  place  to  a  considerable  degree, 
the  skin  is  generally  pale  and  free  from  eruption. 
The  strophulus  intertinctus  is,  by  most  writers, 
said  to  originate  from  an  acidity,  or  acrimonious 
quality  of  the  milk  taken  into  a  child's  stomach, 
communicated  afterwards  to  the  blood,  and  stimu- 
lating the  cutaneous  excretories.  This  opinion 
might,  without  difficulty,  be  proved  to  have  little 
foundation.  The  predisposition  to  the  complaint 
may  be  deduced  from  the  delicate  and  tender  state 
of  the  skin,  and  from  the  strong  determination  of 
blood  to  the  surface,  which  evidently  takes  place 
in  infants.  The  papulous  eruption  is,  in  many 
cases,  connected  with  a  weak,  irritable  state  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  and  consequent  indigestion. 
For  if  it  be  by  any  means  suddenly  repelled  from 
the  surface,  diarrhoea,  vomiting,  spasmodic  affec- 
tions of  the  bowels,  and  often  general  disturbance 
of  the  constitution  succeed  ;  but  as  soon  as  it  re- 
appears, those  internal  complaints  are  wholly 
suspended.  Dr.  Armstrong  and  others  have  par- 
ticularly noted  this  reciprocation,  which  makes 
the  red  gum,  at  times,  a  disease  of  some  import- 
ance, though  in  its  usual  form  it  is  not  thought  to 
be  in  any  respect  dangerous.  On  their  remarks  a 
necessary  caution  is  founded,  not  to  expose  infants 
to  a  stream  of  very  cold  air,  nor  to  plunge  them  un- 
seasonably in  a  cold  bath.  The  most  violent,  and 
even  fatal  symptoms,  have  often  been  the  conse- 
quence of  such  imprudent  conduct. 

2.  The  Strophulus  albidus,  by  some  termed 
the  white  gum,  is  merely  a  variety  of  strophulus 
intertinctus,  but  deserves  some  notice  on  account 
of  the  different  appearance  of  its  papula?.  In 
place  of  those  described  as  characterising  the  red 
gum,  there  is  a  number  of  minute  whitish  specks, 
a  little  elevated,  and  sometimes,  though  not  con- 
stantly, surrounded  by  a  slight  redness.  These 
papula?,  when  their  tops  are  removed,  do  not  dis- 
charge any  fluid  ;  it  is,  however,  probable  that 
they  are  originally  formed  by  the  deposition  of  a 
fluid,  which  afterwards  concretes  under  the  cuti- 
cle. They  appear  chiefly  on  the  face,  neck,  and 
breast,  and  are  more  permanent  than  the  papulx 
of  the  red  gum.  In  other  respects,  they  have  the 
same  nature  and  tendency,  and  require  a  similar 

Elan  of  treatment.  Although  a  distinctive  name 
as  been  applied  to  this  eruption,  when  occurring 
alone,  yet  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that,  iu  a  great 
number  of  cases,  there  are  red  papulae  and  spots 
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intermixed  with  n,  which  prove  its  coiuicxjou  with 
the  strophulus  intertinctus. 

3.  The  Strophulus  conferlus.  An  eruption  of 
numerous  papulx,  varying  in  their  size,  appears 
on  different  parts  of  the  hody  in  infants,  during 
dentition,  and  has  thence  been  denominated  the 
tooth-rash.  It  is  sometimes  also  termed  the  rank 
red  gum.  About  the  fourth  or  fifth  month  after 
birth,  an  eruption  of  this  kind  usually  takes  place 
on  the  cheeks  and  sides  of  the  nose,  extending 
sometimes  to  the  forehead  and  arms,  but  rarely  to 
the  trunk  or  body.  The  papulx  on  the  face  are 
smaller,  and  set  more  closely  together  than  in  the 
red-gum;  their  colour  is  not  so  vivid,  but  they 
are  generally  more  permanent.  They  terminate 
at  length  with  slight  exfoliations  of  the  cuticle, 
and  often  appear  again  in  the  same  places,  a  short 
time  afterwards.  'I  he  papula?  which,  in  this  com- 
plaint, occasionally  appear  on  the  back  or  loins, 
are  much  larger,  and  somewhat  more  distant  from 
each  other,  than  those  on  the  face.  They  are 
often  surrounded  by  an  extensive  circle  of  in- 
flammation, and  a  few  of  them  contain  a  semi- 
pellucid  watery  fluid,  which  is  re-absorbed  when 
the  inflammation  subsides.  In  the  seventh  or 
eighth  month,  the  strophulus  coufertus  assames  a 
somewhat  different  form  ;  one  or  two  large  ir- 
regular patches  appear  on  the  arms,  shoulder,  or 
neck  ;  in  which  the  papulx  are  hard,  of  a  con- 
siderable size,  and  set  so  close  together,  that  the 
whole  surface  is  of  a  high  red  colour.  Most 
commonly  the  fore-arm  is  the  seat  of  this  erup- 
tion, the  papula:  rising  first  on  the  back  of  the 
hand,  and  gradually  extending  upwards  along  the 
arm.  Sometimes,  however,  the  eruption  com- 
mences at  the  elbow,  and  proceeds  a  little  up- 
wards and  downwards  on  the  outside  of  the  arm. 
It  arrives  at  its  height  in  about  a  fortnight ;  the 
papulx  then  begin  to  fade,  and  become  flat  at  the 
top  ;  afterwards  the  cuticle  exfoliates  from  the 
part  affected,  which  remains  discoloured,  rough, 
and  irregular,  for  a  week  or  two  longer. 

An  obstinate  and  very  painful  modification  of 
this  disease  takes  place,  though  not  often,  on  the 
lower  extremities.  The  papulx  spread  from  the 
calves  of  the  legs  to  the  thighs,  nates,  loins,  and 
round  the  body,  as  high  as  the  navel  :  being  very 
numerous  and  close  together,  they  produce  a  con- 
tinuous redness  over  all  these  parts. 

The  cuticle,  presently,  however,  shrivelled, 
cracks  in  various  places,  and  finally  separate  from 
the  skin  in  large  pieces.  During  this  process  a 
new  cuticle  is  formed,  notwithstanding  which  the 
complaint  recurs  in  a  short  time,  and  goes  through 
the  same  course  as  before.  In  this  manner  suc- 
cessive eruptions  take  place,  during  the  course  of 
three  or  four  months,  and  perhaps  do  not  cease 
till  the  child  is  one  year  old,  or  somewhat  more. 
Children  necessarily  suffer  great  uneasiness  from 
1he  heat  and  irritation  occasioned  by  so  extensive 
an  eruption,  yet  while  tbey  are  affected  with  it, 
they  often  remain  free  from  any  internal  or  febrile 

<  omplaint.  This  appearance  should  be  distin- 
guished from  the  intertrigo  of  infants,  which  ex- 
hibits an  uniform,  red,  smooth,  shining  surface, 
without  papulx  ;  and  which  affects  only  the 
lower  part  of  the  nates  aud  inside  of  the  thighs, 
being  produced  by  the  stimulus  of  the  urine,  Sic. 
with  which  the  child's  clothes  are  almost  con- 
stantly wetted.  The  strophulus  confer! us,  where 
the  child  is  otherwise  healthy,  it-  generally  ascribed 
to  a  state  of  indigestion,  or  some  feverish  com- 
plaint of  the  mother  or  nurse.    Dr.  Willan,  how- 

<  ver,  asserts  that  he  has  more  frequently  seen  the 
eruption  when  no  such  cause  was  evident.  It 
may,  with  more  probability,  be  considered  as  one 

symptoms  of  irritation,  arising 


from  the  inflamed  and  painful  state  of  the  gams  li 
dentition  ;  since  it  always  occurs  during  that  pro- 
cess, and  disappears  soon  after  the  first  teeth  have' 
cut  the  gums. 

4.  The  Strophulus  volaticus,  is  characterised 
by  an  appearance  of  small  circular  patches,  or 
clusters  of  papulx,  arising  successively  on  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  body.  The  number  of  papulx 
in  each  cluster  is  from  six  to  twelve.  Both  the 
papulx  and  their  interstices  are  of  a  high  red 
colour.  These  patches  continue  red,  with~a  little 
heat,  or  itching,  for  about  four  days,  when  they 
turn  brown,  and  begin  to  exfoliate.  As  one  patch 
declines,  another  appears  at  a  small  distance 
from  it ;  and  in  this  manner  the  complaint  often 
spreads  gradually  over  the  face,  body,  and  limbs, 
not  terminating  in  less  than  three  or  four  weeks. 
During  that  time  the  child  has  sometimes  a  quick 
pulse,  a  white  tongue,  and  seems  uneasy  and  fret- 
ful. In  many  cases,  however,  the  eruption  takes 
place  without  any  symptoms  of  internal  disorder. 
The  above  complaint  has  been  by  some  writers 
denominated  ignis  volaticus  infantum;  under 
this  title  Astruc  and  Lorry  have  described  one  ot 
the  forms  of  crusta  lactea,  in  which  a  successive 
eruption  of  pustules  takes  place  on  the  same  spot 
generally  about  the  mouth  or  eyes,  in  children  of 
different  ages,  and  sometimes  in  adults.  The 
macula  volatica:  infantum  mentioned  by  Witti- 
chius,  Sennertus,  and  Sebizeus,  agree  in  some  re- 
spects with  the  strophulus  volaticus  ;  but  they  are 
described  by  other  German  authors  as  a  species 
of  erysipelas,  or  as  irregular  efflorescences  affect- 
ing the  genitals  of  infants,  and  often  proving  fatal. 
The  strophulus  volaticus  is  a  complaint  by  no 
means  frequent.  In  most  cases  which  have  come 
under  Dr.  Willan's  observation,  it  appeared  be- 
tween the  third  and  sixth  month  ;  in  one  instance, 
however,  it  occurred  about  ten  days  after  birtn. 
and  continued  three  weeks,  being  gradually  dif- 
fused from  the  cheeks  and  forehead  to  the  scalp, 
afterwards  to  the  trunk  of  the  body  and  to  the 
extremities ;  when  the  patches  exfoliated,  a 
red  surface  was  left,  with  a  slight  border  of  de- 
tached cuticle. 

5.  Strophulus  candidus.  In  this  form  of  stro 
phulus,  the  papulx  are  larger  than  in  any  of  the 
foregoing  species.  They  have  no  inflammation 
round  their  base  ;  their  surface  is  very  smooth  and 
shining,  whence  they  appear  to  be  of  a  lightei 
colour  than  the  adjoining  cuticle.  They  are  dif- 
fused, at  a  considerable  distance  from  each  other. 
over  the  loins,  shoulders,  and  upper  part  of  the 
arms  ;  in  any  other  situation  they  are  seldom 
found. 

This  eruption  affects  infants  about  a  year  old, 
and  most  commonly  succeeds  some  ot  the  acute 
diseases  to  which  they  are  liable.  Dr.  Willan 
has  observed  it  on  their  recovery  from  a  catarrhal 
fever,  and  after  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  or 
lungs.  Tiie  papulx  continue  hard  and  elevated 
for  about  a  week,  then  gi  adually  subside  and  dis- 
appear. 

STRUMA.  (Struma,  a.  f. ;  from  slruo,  to 
heap  up,  or,  a  strut.ndo,  because  they  grow  in- 
sensibly.) This  term  is  generally  applied  to  scro- 
fula, and  by  some  to  broncbocele,  oi  an  induration 
of  the  thyroid  gland. 

Strc'mfx.  (From  struma,  a  scrofulous  tii 
moor.)  A  herb  so  called  from  its  uses  in  healing 
strumous  tumours. 

STRUMOUS.  (Strumoftn  ;  from  struma,  v. 
wen  or  scrofula.)    01  Hie  nature  of  scrofula. 

STRUMAS.  Au  obsolete  name  of  the  berry 
bearing  chick  weed,  which  was  supposed  to  be  ef- 
ficacious, in  the  cure  ol  s la      See  Cucvba- 
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STRU'THIUM.  (From  fpvbos,  a  sparrow':  so 
named  from  the  resemblance  of  its  flowers  to  an 
unfledged  sparrow.)  The  master- wort.  See  Im- 
peratoria  ostruthium. 

STRYCHNIA.  Strychnine.  An  alkaline 
substance  obtained  from  the  bean  of  the  strych- 
nos  ignatia  by  the  following  process :  The  bean 
•was  rasped  down  as  small  as  possible.  It  was 
then  exposed  to  the  action  of  nitric  .ether  in  a 
Papin's  digester.  The  residue,  thus  deprived  of 
a  quantity  of  fatty  matter,  was  digested  in  alkohol 
as  long  as  that  reagent  was  capable  of  dissolving 
any  thing.  The  alkoholic  solutions  were  evapo- 
rated to  dryness,  and  the  residue  rediasolved  in 
water.  Caustic  potassa  being  dropped  into  the 
solution,  a  white  crystalline  precipitate  fell,  which 
was  strychnia.  It  was  purified  by  washing  it  in 
cold  water,  dissolving  it  in  alkohol,  and  crystal- 
lising it.  Strychnia  was  obtained  likewise  from 
the  bean  of  the  strychnos  ignatia,  by  boiling  the 
infusion  of  the  bean  with  magnesia,  in  the  same 
manner  as  Robiquet  had  obtained  morphia  from 
ihe  infusion  of  opium. 

The  properties  of  Strychnia,  when  in  a  state  of 
purity,  are  as  follows  : 

It  is  crystallised  in  very  small  four-sided  prisms, 
terminated  by  four-sided  low  pyramids.  It  has  a 
•white  colour ;  its  taste  is  intolerably  bitter, 
leaving  a  metallic  impression  in  the  mouth.  It  is 
destitute  of  smell.  It  is  not  altered  by  exposure 
to  the  air.  It  is  neither  fusible  nor  volatile,  ex- 
cept at  temperatures  at  which  it  undergoes  de- 
composition. It  is  charred  at  the  temperature  at 
which  oil  enters  into  ebullition  (about  580°.) 
When  strongly  heated,  it  swells  up,  blackens, 
gives  out  eaipyreumatic  oil,  a  little  water  and 
acetic  acid ;  carbonic  acid  and  carbnretted  hy- 
drogen gases  arc  disengaged,  and  a  bulky  charcoal 
remains  behind.  When  heated  with  peroxide  of 
copper,  it  gives  out  only  carbonic  acid  gas  and 
water.  It  is  very  little  soluble  in  cold  water, 
100,000  parts  cf  that  liquor  dissolving  only  15 
parts  of  strychnia  ;  but  it  dissolves  in  2,500  times 
its  weight  of  boiling  water.  A  cold  solution  of 
strychnia  in  water  may  be  diluted  with  100  times 
its  volume  of  that  liquid,  without  losing  its  bitter 
taste. 

When  strychnia  is  introduced  into  the  stomach, 
it  acts  with  prodigious  energy.  A  locked  jaw 
is  induced  in  a  very  short  time,  3nd  the  animal 
is  speedily  destroyed.  Half  a  grain  of  strychnia 
blown  into  the  throat  of  a  rabbit  proved  fatal  in 
five  minutes,  and  brought  on  locked  jaw  in  two 
minutes. 

Sulphate  of  strychnia  is  a  salt  which  crystal- 
lises in  transparent  cubes,  soluble  in  less  than  ten 
times  its  weight  of  cold  water.  Its  taste  is  in- 
tensely bitter,  and  the  strychnia  is  precipitated 
from  it  by  all  the  soluble  salifiable  bases.  It  is  not 
altered  by  exposure  to  the  air. 

Muriate  of  strychnia  crystallises  ir.  very  small 
needles,  which  are  grouped  together,  and  before 
the  microscope  exhibit  the  form  of  quadrangular 
prisms.  When  exposed  to  the  air  it  becomes 
opaque.  It  is  more  soluble  in  water  than  the 
sulphate,  has  a  similar  taste,  and  acts  with  the 
tame  violence  upon  the  animal  economy  as  all  the 
other  salts  of  strychnia. 

Phosphate  of  strychnia  crystallises  in  four- 
sided  prisms.  It  can  only  be  obtained  neutral  by 
double  decomposition. 

Nitrate  of  strychnia  can  be  obtained  only  by 
dissolving  strychnia  in  nitric  acid,  diluted  with  a 
oreat  deal  of  water.  The  saturated  solution, 
when  cautiously  evaporated,  yields  crystals  of 
neutral  nitrate  in  pearly  needles.  This  salt  is 
/nnch  more  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  water. 
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Its  taste  is  exceedingly  bitter,  and  ii  uci»  with 
more  violence  upon  the  animal  economy  than 
pure  strychnia.  It  seems  capable  of  uniting  with 
an  excess  of  acid.  When  heated,  it  becomes 
yellow,  and  undergoes  decomposition.  It  is 
slightly  soluble  in  alkohol,  but  is  insoluble  in 
ajther. 

When  concentrated  nitric  acid  is  poured  upon 
strychnia,  it  immediately  strikes  an  amaranthine 
colour,  followed  by  a  shade  similar  to  that  of 
blood.  To  this  colour  succeeds  a  tint  of  yellow, 
which  passes  afterwards  into  green.  By  this 
action,  the  strychnia  seems  to  be  altered  in  its 
properties,  and  to  be  converted  into  a  substance 
still  capable  of  uniting  with  acids. 

Carbonate  of  strychnia  is  obtained  in  the  form 
of  white  flocks,  little  soluble  in  water,  but  soluble 
in  carbonic  acid. 

Acetic,  oxalic,  and  tartaric  acids,  form  with 
strychnia  neutral  salts,  which  are  very  soluble  in 
water,  and  more  or  less  capable  of  crystallising. 
They  crystallise  best  when  they  contain  an  excess 
of  acid.  The  neutral  acetate  is  very  soluble,  and1 
crystallises  with  difficulty. 

Hydrocyanic  acid  dissolves  strychnia,  and 
forms  with  it  a  cry-,tallisablt  salt. 

Strychnia  combines  neither  with  sulphur  nor 
carbon.  When  boiled  with  iodine,  a  solution 
takes  place,  and  iodate  and  hydriodate  of  strychnia 
are  formed.  Chlorine  acts  upon  it  precisely  in 
the  same  way. 

Strychnia,  when  dissolved  in  alkohol,  has  the 
property  of  precipitating  the  greater  number 
of  metallic  oxides  from  their  acid  solutions.  It 
is  precipitated  by  the  alkalies  and  alkaline 
earths ;  but  the  effect  of  the  earths  proper  has  not 
been  tried. 

STRYCHNINE.     See  Strychnia. 

STRYCHNOMANIA.  (From  rpvx»os, night- 
shade, and  pavm,  madness.)  So  the  ancients 
called  the  disorder  produced  by  eating  the  deadly 
night-shade. 

STRY'CHNOS.  (Strychnos,  i.  m.  ;  an  an- 
cient name  which  occurs  in  Pliny  and  Dioscorides, 
derived  from  arpwivvpi,  to  overthrow,  a;  id  applied 
most  probably  from  the  overpowering  narcotic 
quality  of  the  plant  to  which  it  was  assigned, 
crpv%vos  of  the  Greeks  being  a  kind  of  night- 
shade. Linnaeus  adopted  this  name  for  the  pre- 
sent genus,  on  account  of  the  analogy  of  its  nar- 
cotic properties  with  the  plant  of  the  ancients. 
Some  derive  it  from  s-pv^u),  to  torment :  from  its 
properties  of  producing  insanity.)  The  name  of 
a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnxan  system.  Class, 
Pentandria ;  Order,  Monogynia. 

Strtchnos  nux  vomica.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  tree,  the  seed  of  which  is  called  the 
poison-nut.  Nux  vomica;  Nux  metella.  The 
nux  vomica,  lignum  colubrinura,  and  faba  sancti 
Ignatii,  have  been  long  known  in  the  Materia 
Medica  as  narcotic  poisons,  brought  from  the 
East  Indies,  while  the  vegetables  which  produced 
them  were  unknown,  or  at  least  not  botamcally 
ascertained. 

By  the  judicious  discrimination  of  Liuureus, 
the  nux  vomica  was  found  to  be  the  fruit  of  the 
tree  described  and  figured  in  the  Hortus  malaba- 
ricus,  under  the  name  of  Caniram  cucurbitifera 
vialabarientix,  of  Plukenet,  now  called  Strychnos 
mix  vomica. 

To  this  genus  aiso,  but  upon  evidence  less  con- 
clusive, he  like  wise  justly  referred  the  colubrinum. 
But  the. faba  sancti  Ignatii  he  merely  conjectured 
might  belong  to  this  family,  as  appears  by  the 
query,  An  strychni  species  ?  which  subsequent 
discoveries  have  enabled  us  to  decide  in  the  nega- 
tive :    for  in  the  Supp.  Plant,  it   constitutes  fin 
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new  gemis  Ignatia,  which  Louveiro  has  lately 
confirmed,  changing  the  specific  name  amara 
to  that  of  philippinica.  The  strychnos  and  i<rnatia 
are,  however,  nearly  allied,  and  b(jth  rank  under 
the  Order  Solanacea. 

Dr.  Woodville  has  inquired  thus  far  into  the 
botanical  origin  of  these  productions,  from  finding 
that,  by  medical  writers,  they  are  generally 
treated  of  under  the  same  head,  and  in  a  very 
confused  and  indiscriminate  manner.  The  seed 
of  the  fruit,  or  brrry  of  this  tree,  Slrychnos  nux 
vomica,  is  the  officinal  nux  vomica  ;  it  is  fiat, 
round,  about  an  inch  broad,  and  near  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  thick,  with  a  prominence  in  the  middle 
on  both  sides,  of  a  gray  colour,  covered  with  a 
kind  of  woolly  matter  ;  and  internally  hard  and 
tough  like  horn.  To  the  taste  it  i=>  extremely 
bitter,  but  has  no  remarkable  smell.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  a  gummy  matter,  which  is  moderately 
bitter  ;  the  resinous  part  is  very  inconsiderable  in 
quantity,  but  intensely  bitter ;  hence  rectified 
spirit  has  been  considered  a.s  its  best  menstruum. 

Nux  vomica  is  reckoned  among  the  most  pow- 
erful poisons  of  the  narcotic  kind,  especially  to 
brute  animals  ;  nor  are  instances  wanting  01  its 
deleterious  effects  upon  the  human  species.  It 
proves  fatal  to  dogs  in  a  very  short  time,  as 
appears  by  various  authorities.  Hiilefeld  and 
others  found  that  it  also  poisoned  hares,  foxes, 
wolves,  cats,  rabbits,  and  even  some  birds,  as 
crows  and  ducks  ;  and  Loureiro  relates,  that  a 
horse  died  in  four  hours  after  taking  a  drachm  of 
the  seed  in  a  half-roasted  state. 

The  effects  of  this  baneful  drug  upon  different 
animals,  and  even  upon  those  of  the  same  species, 
appear  to  be  rather  uncertain,  and  not  always 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  the  poison  given. 
With  some  animals  it  produces  its  effects  almost 
instantaneously  ;  with  others  not  till  after  several 
hours,  when  laborious  resipration,  followed  by 
torpor,  tremblings,  coma,  and  convulsions,  usually 
precede  the  fatal  spasms,  or  tetanus,  with  which 
this  drug  commonly  extinguishes  life. 

From  four  cases  related  of  its  mortal  effects 
upon  human  subjects,  we  find  the  symptoms  cor- 
responded nearly  with  those  which  we  have  here 
mentioned  of  brutes  ;  and  these,  as  well  as  the 
dissections  of  dogs  killed  by  this  poison,  not 
showing  any  injury  done  to  the  stomach  or  intes- 
tines, prove  that  the  nux  vomica  acts  immediately 
upon  the  nervous  system,  and  destroys  life  by  the 
virulence  of  its  narcotic  influence. 

The  quantity  of  the  seed  necessary  to  produce 
this  effect  upon  a  strong  dog,  as  appears  by  ex- 
periments, need  not  to  be  more  than  a  scruple  ;  a 
rabbit  was  killed  by  five,  and  a  cat  by  four, 
grains  :  and  of  the  four  persons  to  whom  we  have 
alluded,  and  who  unfortunately  perished  by  this 
deleterious  drug,  one  was  a  girl  ten  years  "I  age, 
to  whom  fifteen  grains  were  exhibited  at  twice 
for  the  cure  of  an  ague.  Loss,  however,  tells  us, 
that  he  took  one  or  two  grains  of  it  in  substance, 
without  discovering  any  bad  (fleet  ;  and  that  a 
friend  of  his  swallowed  a  whole  seed  without  in- 
jury- , 

lu  Britain,  where  physicians  seem  to  observe 
the  rule  Saltern  non  nocere,  more  strictly  than  in 
many  other  countries,  the  uux  vomica  has  been 
rarely,  if  ever,  employed  as  a  medicine.  On  the 
Continent,  however,  and  especially  in  Germany, 
they  have  certainly  been  guided  more  by  the 
axiom,  "  What  is  incapable  of  doing  much  harm, 
is  equally  unable  to  do  much  good."  The  truth 
of  this  remark  was  very  fully  exemplified  by  the 
practice  of  Baron  Storck,  and  is  farther  illustrated 
hy  the  medicinal  character  given  of  nux  vomica, 
which,  from  the  time  of  Gusner  till  that  of  a 


modern  date,  has  been  recommended  by  a  succes- 
sion of  authors  as  an  antidote  to  the  plague,  as  a 
febrifuge,  as  a  vermifuge,  and  as  a  remedy  in 
mania,  hypochondriasis,  hysteria,  rheumatism, 
gout,  and  canine  madness.  In  Sweden,  it  has  of 
late  years  been  successfully  used  in  dysentery; 
but  Bergius,  who  tried  its  effects  in  this  disease, 
says,  that  it  suppressed  the  flux  for  twelve  hours, 
which  afterwards  returned  again.  A  woman, 
who  took  a  scruple  of  this  drug  night  and  morn- 
ing, two  successive  days,  is  said  to  have  been 
seized  with  convulsions  and  vertigo,  notwithstand- 
ing which  the  dysenteric  symptoms  returned, 
and  the  disorder  was  cured  by  other  medicines  ; 
but  a  pain  in  the  stomach,  the  effect  of  the  nux 
vomica,  continued  afterwards  for  a  long  time. 

Bergius,  therefore,  thinks  it  should  only  be  ad- 
ministered in  the  characterof  a  tonic  and  anodyne, 
in  small  doses  (from  five  ro  ten  grains,)  and  not 
till  after  proper  laxatives  have  been  employed. 
Loureiro  recommends  it  as  a  valuable  internal 
medicine  in  fluor  albus  ;  for  which  purpose  he 
roasts  it  till  it  becomes  perfectly  black  and  friable, 
which  renders  its  medicinal  use  safe,  without  im- 
pairing its  efficacy.  It  is  said  to  have  been  used 
successfully  in  the  cure  of  agues,  and  has  also 
been  reckoned  a  specific  in  pyrosis,  or  water- 
brash. 

Strychnos  volubilis.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  tree  which  was  supposed  to  afford  the 
Jesuit's  bean.     See  Ignatia  amara. 

STUPEFACIENT.        (Stupefaciens ;    from 
stupefado,  to  stupify.)     Of  a  stupifying  quality. 
STU'PlIA.     (From  s-i>#u>,  to  bind.)     Stupa ; 
stuppa.     A  stupe,  or  fomentation. 

STTJ'POR.     (From  slupeo,  to  be  senseless.) 
Insensibility. 
Stu'ppa.     Sec  Slupha. 
STFE.     See  Hordeolum. 
Sty'gia.     (From  Styx,  a  name  given  by  tha 
poets  to  one  of  the  rivers   in   hell.)     A  water 
made  from  sublimate,  and  directed  in  old  dispen- 
satories, was  so  called  from  a  supposition  of  its 
poisonous  qualities.     A  name  of  the  Aqua  regia, 
also,  from  its  corrosive  qualities. 

STYLIFORM.  (Stylifomis ;  from  stylus, 
a  bodkin,  and  forma,  a  likeness.)  Shaped  like  a 
bodkin,  or  style. 

Stylisous.  (From  5-uXo«r,  a  bodkin.)  A  tent 
made  in  the  form  of  a  bodkin. 

STYLO.  Names  compounded  of  this  word 
belong  to  muscles  which  are  attached  to  the  sty- 
.  loid  process  of  the  temporal  bone  ;  as, 

Stylo-cerato-hyoideus,  See  Stylo-hyoi- 
deus. 

Stylo-chondro-hyoideus.  See  Stylo-liy+ 
oideus. 

Stylo-glossus.  Stylo-glosse,  of  Dumas.  A 
muscle  situated  between  the  lower  jaw  and  os 
hyoides  laterally,  which  draws  the  tongue  aside 
and  backwards.  It  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy 
from  the  styloid  process,  and  from  the  ligament 
which  connects  that  process  to  the  angle  of  the 
lower  jaw,  and  is  inserted  into  the  root  of  the 
tongue,  runs  along  its  sides,  and  is  insensibly  lost 
near  its  tip. 

Stylo-hyoideds.  Stylo-hyoidien,  of  Dumas. 
A  muscle  situated  between  the  lower  jaw,  and  os 
hyoides  laterally,  which  pulls  the  os  hyoides  to 
one  side  and  a  little  upwards.  It  is  a  small,  thin, 
fleshy  muscle,  situated  between  the  styloid  pro- 
cess and  os  hyoides,  under  the  posterior  belly  and 
middle  tendon  of  the  digastricus,  near  the  upper 
edge  of  that  muscle.  It  arises  by  a  long  thin  ten- 
don, from  the  basis  and  posterior  edge  of  the  sty- 
loid process,  and,  descending  in  an  oblique  di- 
rection, is  inserted  into  the  lateral  and  anteriev 


part  oi  the  os  liyoides,  near  its  horn.  The  fleshy 
belly  of  this  muscle  is  usually  perforated  on  one 
<>r  both  sides,  for  the  passage  of  the  middle  tendon 
of  the  digastricus.  Sometimes,  though  not  always, 
we  find  another  smaller  muscle  placed  belbre  the 
stylo-hyoideus,  which,  from  its  having  nearlv  the 
same  origin  and  insertion,  and  the  same  use,  is 
railed  stylo-hyoideus- alter.  It  seems  to  have 
been  first  known  to  Eustachian  :  so  that  Douglas 
was  not  aware  of  this  circumstance  when  ho 
placed  it  among  the  muscles  discovered  by  himself. 
It  arises  from  the  apex  of  the  styloid  process, 
and  sometimes  by  a  broad  and"  thin  aponeurosis, 
from  the  inner  and  posterior  part  of  the  angle  of 
the  lower  jaw;  and  is  inserted  into  the  appendix, 
or  little  horn,  of  the  os  liyoides.  The  use  of  these 
muscles  is  to  pull  the  os  liyoides  to  one  side,  and  a 
little  upwards. 

Stylo-hyoideus-alter,  See  Slylo-hyoi- 
deus. 

Stylo-mastoid  foramen.  Foramen  slylo- 
mastoideum.  A  hole  between  the  styloid  and 
mastoid  process  of  the  temporal  bone,  through 
which  the  portio  dura  of  the  auditory  nerve 
passes  to  the  temples. 

Stylo- pharyn  gets.  Stylo-thyro-pharyn- 
gien,  of  Dumas.  A  muscle  situated  between  the 
lower  jaw  and  os  liyoides  laterally,  which  di- 
lates and  raises  the  pharynx  and  thyroid  cartilage 
upwards.  It  arises  fleshy  from  the  root  of  the 
styloid  process,  and  is  inserted  into  the  side  of  the 
pharynx  and  back  part  of  the  thyroid  cartilage. 

STYLUS.  The  style  of  a  flower  is  the  column 
which  proceeds  from  the  germen,  and-  bears  the 
stigma.     It  is 

1.  Filiform,  in  Jasminum,  and  Zea  mays. 

2.  Linear,  in  Orobos. 

3.  Subulate,  thicker  below  than  towards  apex  ; 
as  in  Geranium. 

4.  Clavale,  thicker  at  its  summit  than  towards 
its  base  ;  as  in  Leucojum  vernum. 

5.  Triangular,  in  Pisum. 

6.  Bifid,  in  Polygonum  persicaria. 

7.  Trifid,  in  Bryonia  and  Momordica. 

8.  Dichotomous,  divided  into  two,  which  again 
bifurcate  ;  as  in  Cordia. 

9.  Long,  much  more  so  than  the  stamina  ;  as 
in  Campanula  and  Dianthus. 

10.  Persistent,  not  going  off"  after  the  fecunda- 
tion of  the  germen  ;  as  Synapis. 

STYMATO'SIS.  (From  s-jw,  to  have  a  pria- 
pism.) A  violent  erection  of  the  penis,  with  a 
bloody  discharge. 

Stypte'ria.  (From  ;■  upo>,  to  bind  :  so  called 
from  its  astringent  properties.)     Alum. 

STYPTIC.  {Stypticus ;  from  j-w^w,  to  ad- 
stringc. )  A  term  given  to  those  substances  which 
possess  the  power  of  stopping  hemorrhages,  such 
as  turpentine,  alum,  &c. 

Styraci'flua.  (From  styrax,  storax,  and 
fiuo,  to  flaw. )     See  Liquidambra. 

STY'UA-X.  (Styrax,  acis.  m.  and  f. ;  from 
gvp<^)  »  reed,  in  which  it  was  used  to  be  pre- 
served.) 1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnsean  system.  Class,  Decandria;  Order, 
Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  Styrax  ca- 
lamita. 

Styrax  alba.     Sec  Myroxylon  peruiferum. 

Styrax  benzoin.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  tree  which  affords  the  gum  benzoin.  Benzve  ; 
Benjoinum;  Assa  dulcisi  Assa  odorata;  Li- 
quor cyreniacus  ;  Balzoinum ;  Benzoin  ;  Ben- 
jui ;  Benjuin.  Gum-benjamin.  This  substance 
is  classed,  by  modern  cfiemists,  among  the  bal- 
sams. There  arc  two  kinds  of  benzoin  ;  benzoe 
••mygdaloidrs,  which  is  formed  of  white  tears. 
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resembling  almonds,  united  together  by  a  browt: 
matter  ;  and  common  benzoin,  which  is  brown 
and  without  tears.  The  tree  which  affords  this 
balsam,  formerly  called  Laurus  benzoin  ;  Ben- 
zoifera ;  Arbor  be.nici,  is  the  Styrax— foliis  ob- 
longis  acuminatis,  subtus  tomentosus,  racemit 
compositis  longitudine  foliorum,  of  Dryandcr, 
from  which  it  is  obtained  by  incisions.  The  benzoin 
of  the  shops  is  usually  in  very  large  brittle  masses. 
When  chewed  it  imparts  very  little  taste,  except 
that  it  impresses  on  the  palate  a  slight  sweetness  ; 
its  smell,  especially  when  rubbed  or  heated,  is  ex- 
tremely fragrant  and  agreeable.  Gum  benjamin 
was  aualysed  by  Brande.  The  products  obtained 
by  distillation  were,  from  100  grains,  benzoic  acid, 
9  grains  ;  acidulated  water,  5.5  ;  butyraceous  and 
empyreumatic  oil,  60 ;  brittle  coal,  22 ;  and  a 
mixture  of  carburetted  hydrogen  and  carbonic 
acid  gas,  computed  at  3.5.  On  treating  the  em- 
pyreumatic oil  with  water,  however,  5  grains 
more  of  acid  were  extracted,  making  14  in  the 
whole. 

From  1500  grains  of  benzoin,  Bucholz  obtained 
1250  of  resin;  187  benzoic  acid;  25  of  a  sub- 
stance similar  to  balsam  of  Peru  ;  8  of  an  aromatic 
substance  soluble  in  water  and  alkohol ;  and  30 
of  woody  fibres  and  impurities. 

..Ether,  sulphuric,  and  acetic  acids,  dissolve 
benzoin ;  so  do  solutions  of  potassa  and  soda. 
Nitric  acid  acts  violently  on  it,  and  a  portion  of 
artificial  tannin  is  formed.  Ammonia  dissolves  it 
sparingly.  It  has  rarely  been  used  medicinally  in 
a  simple  state,  but  its  preparations  are  much  es- 
teemed against  inveterate  coughs  and  phthisical 
complaints  ;  unattended  with  much  fever ;  it  has 
also  been  used  as  a  cosmetic,  and  in  the  way  of 
fumigation,  for  the  resolution  of  indolent  tumours. 
The  acid  of  benzoin  is  employed  in  the  tinctura 
camphortB  composita,  and  a  tincture  is  directed 
to  be  made  of  the  balsam. 

Styrax  calamita.  Storax  in  the  cane,  be- 
cause it  was  formerly  brought  to  us>  in  reeds,  or 
canes.     See  Styrax  officinalis. 

Styrax  colata.     Strained  storax. 

Styrax  liquida.  Liquid  storax.  See  Liqui- 
dambra. 

Styrax  officinalis.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  tree  which  affords  the  solid  storax.  Officinal 
storax.  Styrax— foliis  ovatis,  subtus  villosis, 
racemis  simplicibus  folio  brevioribus,  of  Lin- 
nxus.  There  are  two  kinds  of  storax  to  be  found 
in  the  shops  ;  the  one  is  usually  in  irregular  com- 
pact masses,  free  from  impurities,  of  a  reddish- 
brown  appearance,  and  interspersed  with  whitish 
tears,  somewhat  like  gum  ammoniac,  or  benzoin  ; 
it  is  extremely  fragrant,  and  upon  the  application 
of  heat  readily  melts.  This  has  been  called  sto- 
rax in  lump,  red  storax ;  and,  when  in  separate 
tears,  storax  inttears.  The  other  kind,  which  is 
called  the  comnton  storax,  is  in  large  masses,  very 
light,  and  bears  no  external  resemblance  what- 
ever to  the  former  storax,  as  it  seems  almost 
wholly  composed  of  dirty  saw-dust,  caked  to- 
gether by  resinous  matter.  Storax  was  formerly 
used  in  catarrhal  complaints,  coughs,  asthmas, 
obstructions,  &c.  In  the  present  practice  it  is  al- 
most totally  disregarded,  notwithstanding  it  is  an 
efficacious  remedy  in  nervous  diseases. 

Styrax  rubra.  Red  storax,  or  storax  in  the 
tear. 

SUB.  1.  In  anatomy  it  is  applied  to  parts 
which  lie  under  the  other  word  or  name,  which 
sub  precedes  ;  as  subscapularis,  under  the  sca- 
pula, &c. 

2.  In  pathology,  it  is  used  to  express  an  imper- 
fect disease,  or  a  feeble  sfntp,  of  a  disease  :  as 
subluxation,  subacute.  &r. 
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3.  Iu  botany,  when  shape,  or  any  other  charac- 
ter, cannot  be  precisely  defined,  sub  is  prefixed  to 
the  term  used  ;  as  subrotundus,  roundish ;  eub- 
sessiles,  not  quite  destitute  of  a  footstalk,  &c. 

4.  In  chemistry  this  terra  is  applied,  when  a 
salifiable  base  is  predominant  in  a  compound, 
there  being  a  deficiency  of  the  acid  ;  as  subcarbo- 
nate  of  potassa,  mbcarbonute  of  soda. 

Subace'tas  cupri.     See  Verdigris. 

SUBACETATE.  Subacetas.  An  imperfect 
acetate. 

Subacetate  of  copper.     See  Verdigris. 

Subula'ris  vena.  The  vein  of  the  axilla  or 
arm-pit. 

Subcarbo'nas  r-OTASSyT.  See  Potassa  sub- 
carbonas. 

Subcarbonas  ferri.  See  Ferri  subcarbo- 
nas. 

Subcarbonas  plumbi.  See  Plumbi  subcar- 
bonas. 

SUBCARBONATE.  Subcarbonas.  An  im- 
perfect carbonate. 

SUBCARTILAGI'NOUS.  (Subcarlilagino- 
sus  ;  from  sub,  under,  and  cartilago,  a  cartilage. ) 
Of  a  structure  approaching  to  that  of  cartiiagc. 

SUBCLAVIAN.  {Subclaviculus  ;  from  sub, 
beneath,  and  clavicula,  the  clavicle. )  That  which 
is,  or  passes  under  the  clavicle. 

Subclavian  artery.  The  right  subclavian 
arises  from  the  arteria  innominata,  and  proceeds 
under  the  clavicle  to  the  axilla.  The  left  subcla- 
vian arises  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  and  ascends 
Tinder  the  left  clavicle  to  the  axilla.  The  subcla- 
vian in  their  course  give  off  the  internal  mam- 
mary, the  cervical,  the  vertebral,  and  the  supe- 
rior intercostal  arteries. 

Subclavian  vein.  This  receives  the  blood 
from  the  veins  of  the  arm,  and  runs  into  the  vena 
cava  superior. 

SUBCLA'VIUS.  (From  sub,  under,  and  cla- 
vicula, the  channel  bone  ;  as  being  situated  un- 
der the  clavicle,  or  channel  bone. )  Subclavianus. 
Costo-claviculare,  of  Dumas.  A  muscle,  situated 
on  the  anterior  part  of  the  thorax,  which  polls  the 
clavicle  downwards  and  forwards.  It  arises  ten- 
dinous from  the  cartilage  that  joins  the  first  rib  to 
the  sternum,  is  inserted  after  becoming  fleshy  into 
the  inferior  part  of  the  clavicle,  which  it  occupies 
from  within  an  inch  of  the  sternum  as  tar  out- 
wards as  to  its  connection,  by  a  ligament,  with 
the  coracoid  process  of  the  scapula. 

SUBCRURiE'US.  A  name  of  two  little  mus- 
cular slips  sometimes  found  under  the  cruraeus ; 
they  are  inserted  into  the  capsular  ligament  which 
they  pull  up. 

SUBCUTA'NEOUS.  (Subcutaneus ;  from 
sub,  under,  and  cutis,  the  skin.)  Under  the  skin  ; 
a  name  given  to  some  nerve*,  vessels,  glands,  &c. 
which  are  very  superficial. 

Subcutaneous  glands.  Glandula  subcu- 
taneee.  These  are  sebaceous  glands  lying  in  hi 
the  skin,  which  they  perforate  by  their  excretory 
ducts. 

SUBCUTA'NEUS.     See  Platysma  myoides. 

9UBER.     Cork.     See  Quercus  suber. 

SUBERIC  ACID.  Acidum  subericum.  This 
acid  was  obtained  by  Brugnatelli  from  cork,  and 
afterwards  more  fully  examined  by  Bouillon  la 
Grange.  To  procure  it,  pour  on  corl 
powder,  six  times  its  weight  of  nitric  -icid,  of  the 
specific  gravity  of  1.26,  in  a  tubulated  retort,  and 
distil  the  mixture  with  a  gentle  heat  us  long  .is 
any  red  fumes  arise.  As  the  distillation  advances, 
a  yellow  matter,  like  wax,  appears  on  the  surface 
of  the  liquid  in  the  retort.  While  its  contents 
DUe  not.  pour  them  inf  <>  a  glatt  VMsel,  placed 


ou  a  sand  heat,  and  keep  them  continually  slir~ 
ring  ".  ith  a  glass  rod  ;  by  which  means  the  liquid 
will  gradually  grow  thicker.  As  soon  as  white 
penetrating  vapours  appear,  let  it  be  removed 
from  the  sand  heat,  and  kept  stirring  till  cold. 
Thus  an  orange-coloured  mass  will  be  obtained, 
of  the  consistence  of  honey,  of  a  strong  sharp 
smell  while  hot,  and  a  peculiar  aromatic  smell 
when  col.t.  On  this,  pour  twice  its  weight  of 
boiling  water,  apply  beat  till  it  liquefies^  and 
filter.  As  the  filtered  liquor  cools,  it  deposites  a 
powdery  sediment,  and  acquires  a  thin  pellicle. 
Separate  the  sediment  by  filtration,  and  evaporate 
the  fluid  nearly  to  dryness.  The  mass  thus  ob- 
tained is  the  suberic  acid,  which  may  be  purified 
by  saturating  with  an  alkali,  and  precipitating  by 
an  acid,  or  by  boiling  it  with  charcoal  powder. 

Chevreuil  obtained  the  suberic  acid  by  mere 
digestion  of  the  nitric  acid  on  grated  cork,  with- 
out distillation,  and  purified  it  by  washing  with 
cold  water.  12  parts  of  cork  may  be  made  to 
yield  one  of  acid.  When  pure,  it  is  white  and 
pulverulent,  having  a  feeble  taste,  and  little  action 
on  litmus.  It  is  soluble  in  80  parts  of  water  at 
bo{°  F.  and  in  38  parts  at  140°.  It  is  much  more 
soluble  in  alkohol,  from  which  water  throws  down 
a  portion  of  the  suberic  acid.  It  occasions  a 
white  precipitate  when  poured  into  acetate  of 
lead,  nitrates  of  lead,  mercury,  and  silver,  muri- 
ate of  '.in.  and  protosulphate  of  iron.  It  affords 
no  precipitate  with  solutions  of  copper  or  zinc. 
The  subeiates  of  potassa,  soda,  and  ammonia, 
are  very  soluble.  The  two  latter  may  be  readily 
crystallized.  Those  of  barytes,  lime,  magnesia, 
and  'dumiua,  are  of  sparing  solubility. 

Sublimame'ntim.  (From  »u6/tmo,  to  lift  up.) 
The  pendulous  substance  which  floats  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  urine. 

SUBLIMATE.     See  Hydrargyri  oxymuriaz. 

Sublimate,  corrosive.  See  Hydrargyri  oxy- 
muriai 

SUBLIMATION.  (Sublimatio;  from  sub- 
limo,  to  raise  or  sublime.)  A  process  by  which 
volatile  substances  are  raised  by  heat,  and  again 
condensed  in  a  solid  ftirm.  This  chemical  nro- 
ces-  differs  from  evaporation  only  in  being  con- 
fined to  solid  substances.  It  is  usually  performed 
either  for  thl  purpose  of  purifying  certain  sub- 
stances, and  disengaging  them  fiom  extraneous 
matters  ;  or  els*  to  reduce  into  vapour,  and  com- 
bine, under  that  form,  principles  which  would 
have  united  with  greater  difficulty  if  they  had  not 
been  brought  to  that  state  of  extreme  division. 

As  all  fluids  are  volatile  by  heat,  and  conse- 
quently capable  of  being  separated,  in  most  cases, 
from  fixed  matters,  so  various  solid  bodies  are 
subjected  !o  a  similar  treatment.  Fluids  are  said 
to  distil,  and  solids  to  sublime,  though  sometimes 
both  are  obtained  in  one  and  the  same  operation. 
If  the  subliming  matter  concretes  into  a  solid  hard 
mass,  it  is  commonly  called  a  sublimate  ;  if  into 
a  powdery  form,  flowers. 

The  principal  subjects  of  this  operation  are, 
volatile  alkaline  salts  ;  neutral  salts,  composed  of 
volatile  alkali  ?nd  acids,  as  sal  ammoniac  ;  the 
salt  of  amber,  and  flowers  of  benzoin,  mercurial 
preparations,  and  sulphur.  Bodies  of  themselves 
not  volatile  are  frequently  made  to  sublime  by  the 
mixture  of  volatile  ones  ;  thus  iron  is  carried  over 
by  sal  ammoniac  in  the  preparation  of  the  flores 
marti  ilcs,  or  ferrum  ammoniatum. 

The  fumes  of  solid  bodies  in  close  vess  Is  riie 
but  a  little  way,  and  adhere  to  that  part  of  the 
vessel  where  they  concrete. 

SUBLI'MIS.  See  Flexor  brevis  digttorum 
pedis,  and  Flexor  sublimit  pcrfnratus. 
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SUBLINGUAL.  (Sublingualis;  from  sub, 
nnder,  and  lingua,  the  tongue.)  A  name  given 
to  parts  immediately  under  the  tongue. 

Sublingual  clamds.  Glandules  sublin- 
guales,  vel  Burtholiniarue,  vel  Rivinianff.  The 
glands  which  are  situated  under  the  tongue,  and 
secrete  saliva.  Their  excretory  ducts  are  called 
Rivinian  from  their  discoverer. 

SUBLUXATIO.     A  sprain. 

SUBMERSION.  (Submersio ;  from  sub, 
under,  and  mergo,  to  sink.)  Drowning.  A  va- 
riety of  the  apoplexia  suffbeata.  Sauvages  terms 
it  asphyxia  immersorum. 

SUBMERSUS.  Plunged  under  water:  ap- 
plied to  leaves  which  are  naturally  under  water, 
while  others  of  the  plants  are  above  ;  as  in  Ra- 
nunculus aquatilis. 

Submu'rias  hydrargyri.  See  Hydrargyri 
'ubmurias. 

SUBMURIATE.  Submurias.  An  imperfect 
muriate. 

Sdborbita'rius.  The  suborbitary  nerve ;  a 
branch  of  the  fifth  pair. 

Subphosphuretted  hydrogen.  See  Phospho- 
rus. 

SUBROTUNDUS.  Roundish:  applied  to 
several  parts  of  plants.  The  leaf  of  the  Pyrola 
is  suorotund. 

SUBSALT.  A  salt  having  an  excess  of  base 
beyond  what  is  requisite  for  saturating  the  acid, 
as  supersalt  is  one  with  an  excess  of  the  acid. 
The  sulphate  of  potassa  is  the  neutral  compound 
of  sulphuric  acid  and  potassa  ;  subsulphate  of 
potassa,  a  compound  of  the  same  ingredients,  in 
which  there  is  an  excess  of  base  ;  supersulphate 
of  potassa,  a  compound  of  the  same  acid  and  the 
same  base,  in  which  there  is  an  excess  of  acid. 

SUBSCAPULARS.  (From  sub,  under,  and 
scapula,  the  shoulder-blade.)  Sous-scapulo-tro- 
r.hinien,  of  Dumas.  Infra-scapularis,  The 
name  of  this  muscle  sufficiently  indicates  its  situ- 
ation. It  is  composed  of  many  fasciculi  of  ten- 
dinous and  fleshy  fibres,  the  marks  of  which  we 
see  imprinted  on  the  under  surface  of  the  scapula. 
These  fasciculi,  which  arise  from  all  the  bases  of 
that  bone  internally,  and  likewise  from  its  supe- 
rior, as  well  as  from  one-half  of  its  inferior  costa, 
unite  to  form  a  considerable  flat  tendon  which  ad- 
heres to  the  capsular  ligament,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  upper  part  of  the  lesser  tuberosity  at  the 
head  of  the  os  humeri. 

The  principal  use  of  this  muscle  is  to  roll  the 
arm  inwards.  It  likewise  serves  to  bring  it  close 
to  the  ribs  ;  and,  from  its  adhesion  to  the  capsular 
ligament,  it  prevents  that  membrane  from  being 
pinched. 

SUBSUTTUS.  (From  subsulto,  to  leap.) 
Subsultus  tendinum.  Weak  convulsive  motions 
or  twitchings  of  the  tendons,  mostly  of  the  hands, 
generally  observed  :n  the  extreme  stages  of  pu- 
trid fever. 

SUBU'BERES.  (From  sub,  under,  and  ubera, 
the  breasts.)  This  term  hath  been  used  by  some 
writers  for  those  infants  who  yet  suck,  in  distinc- 
tion from  those  who  are  weaned,  and  then  are 
called  exuberes. 

SUBULATUS.  Subulate.  Awl-shaped :  ap- 
plied in  botany  to  leaves,  receptacles,  &c.  which 
are  tapering  from  a  thick  base  to  a  point  like  an 
awl ;  as  the  leaf  of  the  Sid.-ola  kali,  and  recep- 
tacle of  the  Scabiosa  atropurpurea. 
Succa'go.  The  rob  of  any  fruit. 
SUCCEDA'NEUM.  A  medicine  substituted 
for  another. 

Succenturia'ti  muscui.i.     The  pyramidal 
muscles  of  the  bellv. 
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Succenturiati  renes.  Two  glands  lying 
above  the  kidneys. 

Su'cci  scorbutica  The  juice  of  English 
scurvy-grass,  &c. 

SUCCINATE.  Succinas.  A  salt  formed  by 
the  combination  of  the  acid  of  amber,  or  succinics 
acid,  with  a  salifiable  base,  succinate  of  potassa, 
succinate  of  copper,  &c. 

Succi'ngens  membrana.     The  diaphragm. 
SUCCINIC.     (Succinicus  ;  from  Succinum, 
amber. )     Of  or  belonging  to  amber. 

Succinic  acid.  Acidum  succinicum.  Sal 
succini.  It  has  long  been  known  that  amber, 
when  exposed  to  distillation,  affords  a  crystallized 
substance,  which  sublimes  into  the  upper  part  of 
the  vessel.  Before  its  nature  was  understood  it 
was  called  salt  of  amber  ;  but  it  is  now  known  to 
be  a  peculiar  acid,  as  Boyle  first  discovered.  The 
crystals  are  at  first  contaminated  with  a  little  oil, 
which  gives  them  a  brownish  colour  ;  but  they 
may  be  purified  by  solution  and  crystallization, 
repeated  as  often  as  necessary,  when  they  will 
become  transparent  and  shining.  Pott  recom- 
mends to  put  on  the  filter,  through  which  the  so- 
lution is  passed,  a  little  cotton  previously  wetted 
with  oil  of  amber.  Their  figure  is  that  of  a  tri- 
angular prism.  Their  taste  is  acid,  and  they  red- 
den the  blue  colour  of  litmus,  but  not  that  of 
violets.  They  are  soluble  in  less  than  two  parts 
of  boiling  alkohol,  in  two  parts  of  boiling  water, 
and  in  twenty-five  of  cold  water. 

Planche  of  Paris  observes,  that  a  considerable 
quantity  might  be  collected  in  mailing  amber  var- 
nish, as  it  sublimes  while  the  amber  is  melting  for 
this  purpose,  and  is  wasted. 

Several  processes  have  been  proposed  for  puri- 
fying this  acid  :  that  of  Richter  appears  to  be  the 
best.  The  acid  being  dissolved  in  hot  water,  and 
filtered,  is  to  be  saturated  with  potassa  or  soda, 
and  boiled  with  charcoal,  which  absorbs  the  oily 
matter.  The  solution  being  filtered,  nitrate  of 
lead  is  added  ;  whence  results  an  insoluble  succi- 
nate of  lead,  from  which,  by  digestion  in  the  equi- 
valent quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  pure  succinic 
acid  is  separated.  Nitrate  or  muriate  of  barytes 
will  show  whether  any  sulphuric  acid  remains 
mixed  with  the  succinic  solution ;  and  if  so,  it 
may  be  withdrawn  by  digesting  the  liquid  with  a 
little  more  succinate  of  lead.  Pure  succinic  acid 
may  be  obtained  by  evaporation,  in  white  trans- 
parent prismatic  crystals.  Their  taste  is  some- 
what sharp,  and  they  redden  powerfully  tincture 
of  turnsole.  Heat  melts  and  partially  decomposes 
succinic  acid.  Air  has  no  effect  upon  it.  It  is 
soluble  in  both  water  and  alkohol,  and  much 
more  so  when  they  are  heated. 

SU'CCINUM.  (Succinum,  i.  n.  ;  from  suc- 
cus,  juice  :  because  it  was  thought  to  exude  from 
a  tree.)     See  Amber. 

Succinum  cinereum.  Ambergris  is  so  call- 
ed by  some  authors.     See  Ambergris. 

Succinum  griseum.  Ambergris  is  sometimes 
so  called.     See  Ambergris. 

Succinum  oleum.     See  Oleum  succini. 

Succinum  treparatum.  Prepared  amber. 
Sec  Amber. 

SUCCI'SA.  (From  succido,  to  cut :  so 
named  from  its  being  indented,  and  as  it  were  cut 
in  pieces.)  Applied  to  a  species  of  the  genus 
Scabiosa. 

SUCCORY.     See  Cichorium. 

Su'ccubus.     See  Incubus. 

SUCCULENS.  Succulent,  juicy,  rich.  Ap- 
plied to  fruits,  pods,  soils,  &c. 

SUCCULENTS.  The  name  of  an  order  of 
T>i)inr^us'<!  Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method,  con- 
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taming  those  which  have  fleshy  and  succulent 
leaves ;  as  Cactus,  Sedum,  Sempervivum,  &c. 

SUCCULENTUS.  Juicy  :  full  of  juice.  Ap- 
plied to  pods,  leaves,  &c. 

SU'CCUS.    Juice. 

Succus  cochlearix  compositus.  A  warm 
aperient  and  diuretic,  mostly  exhibited  in  the  cure 
of  diseases  of  the  skin  arising  from  scurvy. 

Succus  cykeniacus.     Juice  of  laserwort. 

Snccus  gastricus.     See  Gastric  juice. 

Succus  heliotropii.  See  Croton  tincto- 
rium. 

Succus  indicus  purgans      Gamboge. 

Succus  HQUORiTiiE.  See  Glycyrrhiza glabra. 

SUDA'MINA.  (Sudamen,  inis.  n.  ;  from 
sudor,  sweat.)  Hidroa.  Boa.  Vesicles  resem- 
bling millet-seeds  in  form  and  magnitude,  which 
appear  suddenly,  without  fever,  especially  in  the 
summer-time  after  much  labour  and  sweating. 

SUDA'TIO.  ^From  sudor,  sweat.)  A  sweat- 
ing.    See  Ephidrosis. 

SUDATORIUM.  (From  sudo,  to  sweat.) 
A  stew  or  sweating-house. 

SUDOR.     Sweat  or  perspiration. 

Sudor  anglicus.  Hydronosus  ;  Gargeatio. 
The  sweating  sickness  of  England  ;  and  endemic 
fever.  Dr.  Cullen  thinks  it  a  species  of  typhus. 
This  disorder  is  thus  named  from  its  first  appear- 
ing in  tnis  island,  and  acquires  the  title  of  sudor, 
from  the  patient  suddenly  breaking  out  into  a  pro- 
fuse sweat,  which  forms  the  great  character  of  the 
disease. 

SUDORI'FIC.  (Sudorificus ;  from  sudor, 
sweat,  and  facio,  to  make. )  A  synonyme  of  dia- 
phoretic.    See  Diaphoretics. 

SUFFIME'NTUM.  (From  mffimen,  a  per- 
fume.)    A  perfume. 

SUFFI'TUS.     A  Perfume. 

SUFFOCA'TIO.     Suffocation. 

Suffocatio  stridula.     The  croup. 

SuFfRUTiCES  plants.  Under  shrubby  plants. 
Such  ligneous  or  somewhat  woody  vegetables  that 
are  of  a  nature,  in  some  degree,  between  that  of 
the  shrubby,  and  the  herbaceous  ;  as  thyme,  sage, 
hyssop,  &c. 

SUFFUMIGATION.  (Suffumigatio ;  from 
sub,  under,  and  fumigo,  to  smoke.)  The  burn- 
ing odorous  substances  to  remove  an  evil  smell, 
or  destroy  miasma. 

SUFFU'SIO.  (From  suffundo,  to  pour 
down  :  so  called  because  the  ancients  supposed  the 
opacity  proceeded  from  something  running  under 
the  crystalline  humour. ) 

1 .  A  cataract. 

2.  An  extravasation  of  some  humour,  as  the 
blood:  thus  we  say,  a  suffusion  of  blood  in  the 
eye,  when  it  is  what  is  vulgarly  called  bloodshot.' 

Suffusio  auriginosa.     A  jaundice. 

SUGAR.     See  Saccharum. 

Sugar  of  lead.     See  Piumbi  acelas. 

Sugar  of  milk.  A  substance  produced  from 
whey,  which,  if  not  sour,  contains  a  saline  sub- 
stance to  which  this  name  has  been  given. 

SUGILLATION.  ( Sugillalio ;  from  sugillo, 
to  stain.)  A  bruise.  A  spot  or  mark  made  by  a 
leech  or  cupping-elass. 

SULCATUS.  "Furrowed  :  applied  to  steins, 
leaves,  seeds,  &c.  of  plants  ;  as  the  seeds  of  the 
Scandix  odorata,  and  australis. 

SU'LCUS.  A  groove  or  furrow;  generally 
applied  to  the  bones. 

SU'LPHAS.  (Sulphas,  utis.  m.  ;  from  sul- 
phur, brimstone.)  A  sulphate  or  salt  formed  by 
the  union  of  the  sulphuric  acid  with  a  salifiable 
base. 

Sulphas  aluminosus.    Alum.    See  Alumen. 

Sulphas  ammom/k.     Alkali  volatile  vitrio- 


iatum,  ol  Bergman.  Sal  ammoniaeum  tecretum, 
of  Glauber.  Vitriolum  ammoniac  ale.  This  salt 
has  been  found  native  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
some  volcanoes.  It  is  esteemed  diuretic  and  de- 
'  obstruent,  and  exhibited  in  the  same  diseases  r. 
the  muriate  of  ammonia. 

Sulphas  cupri.     See  Cupri  sulphas. 

Sulphas  ferri.     See  Ferri  sulphas. 

Sulphas  htdrargtri.  See  Hydrargyrux 
vitriolatus. 

Sulphas  magnesle.  See  Magnesia:  sul- 
phas. 

Sulphas  potash;.     See  Polassa:  sulphas. 

Sulphas  quinine.     See  Cincltonina. 

Sulphas  sod.e.     See  Soda:  sulphas. 

Sulphas  zinci.     See  Zinci  sulphas. 

SULPHATE.     See  Sulphas. 

SU'LPHITE.  Sulphis.  A  salt  formed  b> 
the  combination  of  a  definite  quantity  of  the  sul- 
phurous acid  with  a  salifiable  base  :  as  sulphite  of 
polassa,  ammoniacal  sulphite,  &c. 

SULPHOVTNIC  ACID.  Sulphovinous  acid. 
The  name  given  by  VTogel  to  an  acid,  or  a  class  of 
acids,  which  may  be  obtained  by  digesting  alko- 
hol  and  sulphuric  acid  together  by  heat.  It 
seems  probable  that  this  acid  is  merely  the  hy- 
posulpburic,  combined  with  a  peculiar  oily  mat- 
ter.— Ure's  Chcm.  Diet. 

SU'LPHUR.  [Sulphur,  uris.  n.  ;  from  sal 
or  sul,  and  irup,  fire  :  so  named  from  its  great 
combustibility.)  Abric  ;  Alcubrith  ;  Anpater ; 
Appebrioc;  Aquala;  Aqulia ;  Chibur ;  Chy- 
bur ,  Cibur.  Sulphur,  which  is  also  known  by 
the  name  of  brimstone,  is  the  only  simple  com- 
bustible substance  which  nature  offers  pure  and 
in  abundance.  It  was  the  first  known  of  all.  It 
is  found  in  the  earth,  and  exists  externally  in  de- 
positions, in  sublimed  incrustations,  and  on  the 
surface  of  certain  waters,  principally  near  burn- 
ing volcanoes.  It  ;s  found  combined  with  many 
metals.  It  exists  in  vegetable  substances,  and  has 
lately  been  discovered  in  the  albumen  of  eggs. 

Sulphur  in  the  mineral  kingdom  is  either  in  a 
loose  powder,  or  compact ;  and  then  either  de- 
tached or  in  veins.  It  is  found  in  the  greatest 
plenty  in  the  neighbourhood  of  volcanoes  or  pseu- 
do-volcanoes, whether  modern  or  extinct,  as  at 
Solfatara,  &c.  and  is  deposited  as  a  crust  on 
stones  contiguous  to  them,  either  crystallised  or 
amorphous.  It  is  frequently  met  with  in  mineral 
waters,  and  in  caverns  adjacent  to  volcanoes  ; 
sometimes  also  in  coal-mines.  It  is  f  <und  in  com- 
bination with  most  of  the  metals.  When  united 
to  iron  it  forms  the  mineral  called  martial  pyrites, 
or  iron  pyrites.  All  the  ores  known  by  the  name 
ol  pyrites,  of  which  there  are  a  vast  variety,  arc 
combinations  of  sulphur  with  different  metals.  : 
and  hence  the  names  of  copper,  tin,  arsenical, 
&c.  pyrites.  It  exists  likewise  in  combination 
with  aiutniue  and  lime  ;  it  then  constitutes  differ- 
ent kinds  of  schistus,  or  alum  ores. 

Method  of  obtaining  Sulphur. — A  prodigious 
quantity  of  sulphur  i»  obtained  from  Solfatara,  in 
Italy.  Tliis  volcanic  country  every  where  ex- 
hibits marks  of  the  agency  ol  'subterraneous  fires  ; 
almost  all  the  ground  is  bai  e,  and  white  ;  and  is 
every  where  sensibly  warmer  than  the  atmos- 
phere, in  the  greatest  heat  of  summer  ;  so  that  the 
feet  of  persons  walking  there  arc  burnt  through 
their  shoes.  It  is  impossible  not  to  ouserve  ttie 
sulphur,  for  a  sulphurous  vapour  which  rises 
through  different  apertures  is  every  where  per- 
ceptible, and  gives  reason  to  believe  that  there  is 
a  subterraneous  fire  underneath  from  which  that 
vapour  proceeds. 

From  pj  rites  sulphur  is  extracted  in  the  Urge 
«av  bv  the  following  process  : 
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Pyrites  is  broken  into  small  piece*,  and  put  iu- 
to  large  earthen  tubes  which  are  exposed  to  the 
heat  of  a  furnace.  A  square  vessel  of  cast  iron, 
containing  water,  is  connected  as  a  receiver  with 
the  tube  in  the  furnace.  The  action  of  the  fiuc 
proceeds,  and  the  sulphur,  being  thus  mrlted,  is 
gradually  accumulated  on  the  water  in  the  re- 
ceiver. It  is  then  removed  from  this  receiver,  and 
melted  in  large  iron  ladles ;  in  consequence  of 
which,  the  earthy  parts  with  which  it  was  con- 
taminated are  made  to  subside  to  the  bottom  of 
the  ladle,  leaving  the  purified  sulphur  above.  It 
is  then  again  melted  and  suffered  to  cool  gradual- 
ly, in  order  to  free  it  from  the  rest  of  the  impu- 
rities. It  is  then  tolerably  pure,  and  constitutes 
the  sulphur  we  meet  with  in  large  masses  or 
lumps  in  the  market. 

In  order  to  form  it  into  rolls,  it  is  again  melted 
Sffid  poured  into  cylindrical  wooden  moulds ;  in 
these  it  takes  the  form  in  which  we  usually  see  it 
in  commerce,  as  roll  sulphur. 

Flowers  of  sulphur,  as  they  «re  called,  arc  form- 
ed by  subliming  purified  sulphur  with  a  gentle 
heat  in  close  rooms,  where  the  sublimed  sulphur 
is  collected,  though  the  article  met  with  in  gene- 
ral under  that  name  is  nothing  but  sulphur  finely 
powdered. 

Method  of  purifying  sulphur. — Take  one  part 
of  flowers  of  sulphur,  boil  it  in  twenty  parts  of 
distilled  water  in  a  glass  vessel  for  about  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  ;  let  the  sulphur  subside,  decant  the 
■water,  and  then  wash  the  sulphur  repeatedly  in 
distilled  water.  Having  done  this,  pour  over  it 
three  parts  of  pure  nitro-muriatic  acid,  diluted 
with  one  part  of  distilled  water,  boil  it  again  in  a 
glass  vessel  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  decant 
the  acid,  and  wash  the  sulphur  in  distilled  water 
till  the  fluid  passes  tasteless,  or  till  it  does  not 
change  the  blue  colour  of  tincture  of  cabbage,  or 
litmus.  The  sulphur  thus  carefully  treated  is 
pure  sulphur  fit  for  philosophical  experiments. 

Physical  Properties. — "  Sulphur  is  a  combus- 
tible, dry,  and  exceedingly  brittle  body,  of  a  pale 
lemon-yellow  colour.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1.990. 
It  is  destitute  of  odour  except  when  rubbed  or 
heated.  It  is  of  a  peculiar  faint  taste.  It  fre- 
quently crystallises  in  entire  or  truncated  octahe- 
dra,  or  in  needles.  If  a  piece  <;f  sulphur,  of  a 
considerable  size,  be  very  gently  heated,  as,  for 
example,  by  holding  it  in  the  hand  and  squeezing 
it  firmly,  it  breaks  to  pieces  with  a  crackling 
noise.  It  is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity,  and 
hence  it  becomes  electric  by  friction.  When 
heated,  it  first  softens  before  it  melts,  -ind  its  fu- 
sion commences  at  218°  Fahr.  ;  it  is  capable  of 
sublimiDg  at  a  lower  temperature  ;  and  takes  fire 
at  560°.  In  the  beginning  of  fusion  it  is  very 
fluid,  but  by  continuing  the  heat  it  grows  tough 
and  its  colour  changes  to  a  reddish-brown.  If  in 
this  condition  it  be  poured  into  water,  it  remains 
as  soft  as  wax,  and  yields  to  any  impression.  In 
time,  however,  it  hardens  again,  and  recovers  its 
former  consistence. 

When  a  roll  of  sulphur  is  suddenly  seized  in  a 
warm  hand,  it  crackles,  and  sometimes  falls  in 
pieces.  This  is  owing  to  the  unequal  action  of 
heat,  on  a  body  which  conducts  that  power  slow- 
ly, and  which  has  little  cohesion.  If  a  mass  of 
sulphur  be  melted  in  a  crucible  and  after  the  sur- 
face begins  to  concrete,  if  the  liquid  matter  below 
be  allowed  to  run  cut,  fine  acicular  crystals  of 
Milphur  will  be  obtained. 

Sulphur  is  insoluble  in  water ;  but  in  small 
quantity  in  alkohol  and  sether,  and  more  largely 

in  oil-  .    ,       .  ,    . 

Sulphur  combines  with  oxveen  m  four  netimtc 
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propoiuoui,  constituting  an  interesting  aeries  oi 
acids.     See  Sulphuric  a.id. 

Sulphur  combines  readily  with  chlorine.    This 
compound  was  first  made  by  Dr.  Thomson,  who 
passed  chlorine  gas  through  flowers  of  sulphur. 
It  may  be  made  more  expeditiously  by  heating 
sulphur  in  a  retort  containing  chlorine.     The  sul- 
phur and  chlorine  unite,  and  form  a  fluid  sub- 
stance, \\  hich  is  volatile  below  200°  F.,  and  distils 
into  the  cold  part  of  the  retort.     This  substance 
seen  by  reflected  light,  appears  of  a  red  colour 
but  is  yelionish-fireen  when  seen  by  transmitted 
light.    It  smokes  when  exposed  to  air,  and  has 
an  odour  somewhat  resembling  that  of  sea-weed 
but  much  stronger ;    it  affects  the  eyes  like  the 
smoke  oi  peat.     Its  taste  is  acid,  hot,  and  bitter. 
Its  sp.  gr.  is  1.7. 

It  does  not  redden  perfectly  dry  paper  tinged 
with  litmus ;  when  it  is  agitated  in  contact  with 
water,  the  water  becomes  cloudy  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  sulphur,  and  strongly  acid,  and  it  is 
found  to  contain  oil  of  vitriol. 

Iodide  ot  sulphur  is  easily  formed  by  mixing  the 
two  ingredients  in  a  glass  tube,  and  exposing 
them  to  such  a  heat  as  melts  the  sulphur.  It  is 
grayisu-biacic,  and  has  a  radiated  structure  like 
that  pf  sulphuret  of  antimony.  When  distilled 
with  water,  iodine  is  disengaged. 

Sulphur  and  hydrogen  combine.  Their  union 
may  ue  effected,  by  causing  sulphur  to  sublime  in 
dry  hydrogen  in  a  retort.  There  is  no  change  of 
volume  ;  but  only  a  part  of  tue  hydrogen  can  be 
united  with  the  sulphur  in  this  mode  of  operating. 

The  usual  way  of  preparing  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen, is  to  pour  a  dilute  sulphuric  or  muriatic 
acid  on  the  black  sulphuret  of  iron  or  antimony 
in  a  retort.  For  accurate  experiments  it  should 
be  collected  over  mercury.  It  takes  fire  when  a 
lighted  taper  is  brought  in  contact  with  it,  and 
burns  with  a  pale  blue  flame,  depositing  sulphur. 
Its  smell  is  extremely  foetid,  resembling  that  of 
rotten  eggs.  Its  taste  is  sour.  It  reddens  vege- 
table blues.  It  is  absorbable  by  water,  which 
lakes  up  more  than  an  equal  \  olume  of  the  gas. 
Its  sp.  gr.,  according  to  Gay  Lussacand  Thenard. 
is  to  that  of  air  as  1.1912  to  1.0. 

Of  all  the  gases,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  per- 
haps the  most  deleterious  to  animal  life.  A  green- 
finch, plunged  into  air,  which  contains  only  1-1500 
of  its  volume,  perishes  instantly.  A  dog  of  mid- 
dle size,  is  destroyed  in  air  that  contains  1-800, 
and  a  horse  would  tall  a  victim  to  an  atmosphere 
containing  1-250. 

Dr.  Chaiissier  proves,  that  to  kill  an  animal,  i» 
is  sufficient  to  make  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas 
act  on  the  suitaee  of  its  body,  when  it^  absor- 
bed by  the  inhalents.  He  took  a  bladder  having 
a  stop-cock  al  one  end,  and  at  the  other  an  open- 
ing, into  which  he  introduced  the  body  ol  a  rabbit 
leaving  its  head  outside,  and  securing  the  bladder 
air-tight  round  the  neck  by  adhesive  plaster.  He 
then  sucked  the  air  out  of  the  bladder,  and  re- 
placed it  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  A  young 
animal  in  these  circumstances  usually  perishes 
in  15  or  20  minutes.  Old  rabbits  resist  the  poison 
much  longer. 

When  potassium  or  sodium  is  heated,  merely 
to  fusion,  in  contact  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
it  becomes  luminous,  and  burns  with  extrication 
of  hydrogen,  while  a  metallic  sulphuret  remains. 
combined  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  a  sul- 
phuretted hydrosuipburet. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  combines  witli  an  equal 
volume  of  ammonia ;  and  unites  to  alkalies  and 
oxides,  so  that  it  hasal!  the  chaiacters  of  an  acid 
These  compouEus  are  called  hydrosufnhurets 
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\ll  ihe  hydrosiilphurets,  soluble  in  water,  have 
an  acrid  and  bitter  taste,  and, when  in  the  liquid 
state,  the  odour  of  rotten  eggs.  All  those  which  are 
insoluble  are,  on  the  contrary,  insipid  and  with- 
out smell.  There  are  only  two  coloured  hydrosul- 
phurets,  that  of  iron,  which  is  black,  and  of  anti- 
mony, which  is  chesnut- brown. 

All  the  hydrosulphurets  are  decomposed  by  the 
action  of  fire.  That  of  magnesia  is  transformed 
into  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  oxide  of  magne- 
sium ;  those  of  potassa  and  soda,  into  sulphuret- 
ted hydrogen,  hydrogen,  and  sulphuretted  alka- 
lies ;  those  of  manganese,  zinc,  iron,  tin,  am!  anti- 
mony, into  water  and  metallic  sulphurets. 

When  we  put  in  contact  with  the  air,  at  the  or- 
dinary temperature,  an  aqueous  solution  of  a  hy- 
drosulphuret, there  results,  in  the  space  of  some 
days,  1st,  water,  and  a  sulphuretted  hydrosulphu- 
ret,  which  is  yellow  and  soluble  ;  2d,  water  and 
a  colourless  hydrosulphite,  which,  if  its  base  be 
potassa,  soda,  or  ammonia,  remains  in  solution  in 
the  water ;  but  which  falls  down  in  acicular  crys- 
tals, if  its  base  be  barytes,  strontia,  or  lime. 

The  acids  in  general  combine  with  the  base  of 
the  hydrosulphurets,  and  disengage  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  with  a  lively  effervescence,  without  any 
deposition  of  sulphur,  unless  the  acid  be  in  excess, 
and  be  capable,  like  the  nitric  and  nitrous  acid,  of 
yielding  a  portion  of  its  oxygen  to  the  hydrogen 
of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

The  hydrosulphurets  of  potassa,  soda,  ammonia, 
lime,  and  magnesia,  are  prepared  directly,  by 
transmitting  an  excess  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas  through  these  bases,  dissolved  or  diffused  in 
water. 

The  composition  of  the  hydrosulphurets  isstich, 
that  the  hydrogen  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
is  to  the  oxygen  of  the  oxide  in  the  same  ratio  as 
in  water.  Hence,  when  we  calcine  the  hydro- 
sulphurets of  iron,  tin,  &c.  we  convert  them  into 
water  and  sulphurets. 

Hydrosulphuret  of  potassa  crystallises  in  four- 
sided  prisms,  terminated  by  four-sided  pyramids. 
Its  taste  is  acrid  and  bitter.  Exposed  to  the  air, 
it  attracts  humidity,  absorbs  oxygen,  passes  to 
the  state  of  a  sulphuretted  hydrosulphuret,  and 
linally  to  that  of  a  hydrosulphite.  It  is  extremely 
soluble  in  water.  Its  solution  in  this  liquid  oc- 
casions a  perceptible  refrigeration.  Subjected  to 
heat,  it  evolves  much  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and 
the.  hydrosulphuret  passes  to  the  state  of  a  sub- 
hydrosulphiiret. 

Hydrosulphuret  of  soda  crystallises  with  more 
difficulty  than  the  preceding. 

Hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  is  obtained  by 
the  direct  union  of  the  two  gaseous  constituents  in 
a  glass  balloon,  at  a  low  temperature.  As  soon 
as  the  gases  mingle,  transparent  white  or  yellow- 
ish crystals  are  formed.  When  a  mere  solution 
of  this  hydrosulphuret  is  wished  for  medicine  or 
analysis,  we  pass  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen through  aqueous  ammonia  till  saturation. 

The  pure  hydrosulphuret  is  white,  transparent, 
and  crystallised  in  needles  or  fine  plates.  It  is 
very  volatile.  Hence,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  it 
gradually  sublimes  into  the  upper  part  of  the  phials 
in  which  we  preserve  it.  We  may  also  by  tho 
same  means  separate  it  from  the  yellow  sulphuret- 
ted hydrosulphuret,  with  which  it  is  occasionally 
mixed.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  it  absorbs  oxy- 
gen, passes  to  the  state  of  a  sulphuretted  hydro- 
Milphui'ct,  and  becomes  yellow.  When  it  con- 
tains an  excess  of  ammonia  it  dissolves  speedily 
in  water,  with  the  production  of  a  very  considera- 
ble cold. 

Sub-hydrosutphuret  of  barytes  is  prepared  hy 
dissolving,   in  five  or  six   pails  of  boiling  water, 
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the  sulphurct  of  the  earth  obtained  by  igniting  the 
sulphate  with  charcoal.  The  solution  being  filter- 
ed while  hot,  will  deposite",  on  cooling,  a  multitude 
of  crystals,  which  must  be  drained,  and  speedily 
dried  by  pressure  between  the  folds  of  blotting  pa- 
per. It  crystallises  in  white  scaly  plates.  It  is 
much  more  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  water.  Its 
solution  is  colourless,  and  capable  of  absorbing,  at 
the  ordinary  temperature,  a  very  large  quantity  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

tiub-hydrosulphuret  of  sironlites  crystallises  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  preceding,  'fhe  crystals 
obtained  in  the  same  way,  must  be  dissolved  in 
water  ;  and  the  solution  being  exposed  to  a  stream 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  then  concentrated 
by  evaporation  in  a  retort,  will  afford,  on  cooling, 
crystals  of  pure  snb-hydrosulphiiret. 

Hydrosulphurets  of  lime  and  magnesia  have 
been  obtained  only  in  aqueous  solutions.  The  me- 
tallic hydrosulphurets  of  any  practical  importance 
are  treated  ot  under  their  respective  metals. 

When  we  expose  sulphur  to  the  action  of  a  so- 
lution of  a  hydrosulphuret,  saturated  with  sul-  , 
phuretted  hydrogen,  as  much  more  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  is  evolved  as  the  temperature  is  more 
elevated.  But  when  the  solution  of  hydrosul- 
phuret, instead  of  being  saturated,  has  a  sufficient 
excess  of  alkali,  it  evolves  no  perceptible  quantity 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  even  at  a  boiling  heat  ; 
although  it  dissolves  as  much  sulphur  as  in  its 
state  of  saturation.  It  hence  follows,  1st,  That 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  sulphur,  and  the  alkalies, 
have  the  property  of  forming  very  variable  triple 
combinations  ;  2d,  That  all  these  combinations 
contain  less  sulphuretted  hydrogen  than  the  hy- 
drosulphurets ;  and,  3d,  That  the  quantity  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  is  inversely  as  the  sulphur 
they  contain,  and  reciprocally.  These  com- 
pounds have  been  called,  in  general,  sulphuretted 
hydrosulphurets  ;  but  the  name  of  hydrogenated 
sulphurets  is  more  particularly  given  to  those 
combinations  which  art  saturated  with  sulphur  at 
a  high  temperature,  because,  by  treating  them 
with  acids,  we  precipitate  a  peculiar  compound  of 
sulphur  and  hydrogen,  of  which  wc  shall  now 
treat. 

This  compound  of  hydrogen  and  sulphur,  the 
proportions  of  the  elements  of  which  have  not  yet 
been  accurately  ascertained,  is  also  called  hydra- 
ret  of  sulphur.  It  is  formed  by  putting  flowers  of 
sulphur  in  contact  with  nascent  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen. With  this  view,  we  take  an  aqueous  so- 
lution of  the  hydrogenated  sulphurct  of  potassa, 
and  pour  it  gradually  into  liquid  muriatic  acid, 
which  seizes  the  potassa,  and  forms  a  soluble  salt, 
while  the  sulphur  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
unite,  fall  dow  i  together,  collecting  by  degrees  at 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  as  a  dense  oil  does  in 
water.  To  preserve  this  hydrurct  of  sulphur,  we 
must  fill  with  it  a  phial  having  a  ground  stopper, 
cork  it,  and  keep  it  inverted  in  a  cool  place.  We 
may  consult!  this  substance  either  as  a  combina- 
tion of  sulphur  and  hydrogen,  or  of  sulphur  and 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  ;  but  its  properties,  and  the 
mode  of  obtaining  it,  render  the  latter  the  more 
probable  opinion.  The  proportion  of  the  consti- 
tuents is  not  known. 

The  most  interesting  "f  the  hydrogenated  sul- 
phurets, is  that  of  ammonia.  It  was  discovered 
by  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle,  and  called  his  fuming 
liquor.  To  prepare  it,  we  take  one  part  of  muri- 
ate of  ammonia  and  of  pulverised  quicklime,  and 
half  a  part  of  flowers  of  sulphur.  After  mixing 
them  Ultimately,  we  introduce  the  mixture  into  an 
earthen  or  glass  retort,  taking  care  that  none  of 
it  remains  in  the  neck.  A  dry  cooled  receiver  is 
connected  to  the  retort  bv  means  of  a  long  adopter- 
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tube.  The  h^at  must  be  urged  slowly  almost  to 
redness.  A  yellowish  liquor  condenses  in  the  re- 
ceiver, which  is  to  be  put  into  a  phial  with  its  own 
weight  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  and  agitated  with  it 
seven  or  eight  minutes.  The  greater  part  of  the 
sulphur  is  dissolved,  the  colour  of  the  mixture 
deepens  remarkably,  and  becomes  thick,  consti- 
tuting the  hydrogenated  sulphuret. 

The  distilled  liquor  diffuses,  for  a  long  time, 
dense  vapour  in  a  jar  full  of  oxygen  or  common 
air,  but  scarcely  any  in  azote  or'bydrogen  ;  and 
the  dryness  or  humidity  of  the  gases  makei  no 
difference  in  the  effects.  It  is  probably  owing  to 
the  oxygen  converting  the  liquor  into  a  hydroge- 
nated sulphuret,  or  perhaps  to  the  state  of  sul- 
phite, that  the  vapours  appear. 

Hydrogenated  -ulphurets  are  frequently  called 
hydroguretted  snlphurets.  • 

Sulphur  combines  with  carbon,  forming  an  in- 
teresting compound,  to  which  the  name  of  sul- 
phuret of  carbon  is  sometimes  given." 

Sulphur  has  been  long;  an  esteemed  article  of 
the  Materia  Medica  ;  it  stimulates  the  system, 
loosens  the  belly,  and  promotes  the  insensible 
perspiration.  It  pervades  the  whole  habit,  and 
manifestly  transpires  through  the  pores  of  the 
skin,  as  appears  from  the  sulphurous  smell  of  per- 
sons who  have  taken  it,  and  from  silver  being 
stained  in  their  pockets  of  a  blackish  colour.  In 
the  stomach  it  is  probably  combined  with  hydro- 
gen. It  is  a  celebrated  remedy  against  cutaneous 
diseases,  particularly  psora,  both  given  internally 
and  applied  externally.  It  has  likewise  been  re- 
commended in  rheumatic  pains,  flying  gout,  rick- 
ets, atrophy,  coughs,  asthmas,  and  other  disorders 
of  the  breast  and  lungs,  and  particularly  in  ca- 
tarrhs of  the  chronic  kind,  also  in-colica  pictonum, 
worm  cases,  and  to  lessen  salivation. 

In  hemorrhoidal  affections  it  is  almost  specific  ; 
but  in  most  of  these  cases  it  is  advantageously 
combined  with  some  cooling  purgative,  especially 
supertartrate  of  potassa 

The  preparations  of  sulphur  directed  to  be  used 
by  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Colleges,  are  the 
Sulphur  lotum,  Sulphur  pra;cipitatum,  and  Sul- 
phur sublimatum. 

Sulphur  antimonii  pr.*:cipitatum.  Sul- 
phur duration  antimonii.  This  preparation  of 
antimony  appears  to  have  rendered  that  called 
kermes  mineral  unnecessary.  It  is  a  yellow  hy- 
dro-sulphuret  of  antimony,  and  therefore  called 
hydro-sulphuretum  stibii  lutevm.  As  an  altera- 
tive and  sudorific  it  is  in  high  estimation,  and 
given  in  diseases  of  the  skin  and  glands  ;  and 
joined  with  calomel,  it  is  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful and  penetrating  alteratives  we  are  in  posses- 
sion of. 

Sulphur  auratum  antimonii.  See  Sul- 
phur antimonii  prcecipitatum. 

Sulphur  lotum.  Washed  sulphur  ;  Flores 
sulphuris  loti.  Take  of  sublimed  sulphur,  a 
pound.  Pour  on  boiling  water  so  that  the  acid,  if 
there  be  any,  may  be  entirely  washed  away  ;  then 
dry  it.  The  dose  is  from  half  a  drachm  to  two 
drachms. 

Sulphur  pr.ecipitatum.  Lac  sulphuris. 
Take  of  sublimed  sulphur,  a  pound,  fresh  lime, 
two  pounds,  water,  four  gallons  ;  boil  the  sulphur 
and  lime  together  in  the  water,  then  strain  the 
solution  through  paper,  and  drop  in  a<  much  mu- 
riatic acid  as  may  be  necessary  to  precipitate  the 
sulphur  ;  lastly,  wash  this  by  repeated  affusions 
of  water  until  it  is  tasteless.  This  preparation  is 
mostly  preferred  to  the  flowers  of  sulphur,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  being  freed  from  its  impurities. 
The  dose  is  from  half  a  drachm  to  three  drachms. 
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Sulphur,  precipitated.     See  Sulphur  p> 
pilatum. 

Sulphur  sublimatum.  Sublimed  sulphur. 
See  Sulphur. 

Sulphur  vivum.     Native  sulphur. 

Sulphur,  leashed.     See  Sulphur  lotum. 

SULPHUR-WORT.     See  Peucedanum. 

Sulphurated  hydrogen  gas.  See  Hydrogen 
gas,  sulphuretted. 

SULPHURE.     See  Sulphuret. 

Sulphureous  acid.     See  Sulphurous  acid. 

Sulphuretted  chyazic  acid.  See  Sulphuro- 
prutsie  acid. 

SULPHURETTED  HYDROGEN.  See  Hy. 
drogen,  sulphuretted. 

SULPHURE'TUM.  Sulphuret.  Sulphure.  A 
corabinate  of  sulphur  with  an  alkali;  earth,  or 
metal. 

SuLPHURt  tum  ammonia.  Hepar  sulphuris 
volatile.  Boyle's  or  Beguine's  fuming  spirit. 
Sulphurrt  of  ammonia  is  obtained  in  the  form  of 
a  yellow  fuming  liquor,  by  the  ammonia  and  sul- 
phur unittnir  whilst  in  a  state  of  g<is  during  dis- 
t  illation.  It  excites  the  action  of  the  absorbent 
system,  an «  diminishes  arterial  action,  and  is 
given  internally  in  diseases  arising  from  the  use  of 
mercury,  phthisis,  diseases  of  the  skin,  and  phleg- 
masia; :  externally  it  i3  prescribed  in  the  form  of 
bath  in  paralysis,  contractura,  psora,  and  other 
cutaneous  diseases. 

SULPHURETUM    ANTIMONII    PRCECIPITATUM. 

See  Antimonii  sulphuretum  prcecipitatum. 

Sulphuretum  calcis.  Hepar  calcis.  Sul- 
phuret of  lime.  It  is  principally  used  as  a  bath 
in  various  diseases  of  the  sk.n. 

Sulphurhtum  hydrargyri  nigrum.  See 
Hydrargyri  sulphuretum  nigrum. 

Sulphuretum  hydrargyri  rubrum.  See 
Hydrargyri  sulphuretum  rubrum. 

Sulphuretum  potass.e.  See  Potassa  sul- 
phuretum. 

Sulphuretum80D.e.  A  combination  of  soda 
and  sulphur. 

Sulphuretum  stibii  nativum.  Sulphure- 
tum stibii  nigrum;  Antimonium  crudum.  Na- 
tive sulphuret  of  antimony.  It  is  from  this  ore 
that  all  our  preparations  of  antimony  are  made. 
See  Antimomj. 

SULPHURIC.  Sulphuricus.  Belonging  to 
sulphur. 

Sulphuric  acid.  Acidum  sulphuricum.  Oil 
of  vitriol.  Vitriolic  acid.  "  When  sulphur  is 
heated  to  180°  or  190°  in  an  open  vessel,  it  melts, 
and  soon  afterwards  emits  a  bluish  flame,  visible 
in  the  dark,  but  which,  in  open  day- light,  has  the 
appearance  of  a  white  fume.  This  name  has  a 
suffocating  smell,  and  has  so  little  heat  that  it  will 
not  set  fire  to  flax,  or  even  gunpowder,  so  that  in 
this  way  the  sulphur  may  be  entirely  consumed 
out  of  it.  If  the  heat  be  still  augmented,  the  sul- 
phur boils,  and  suddenly  bursts  into  a  much  ntf.re 
luminous  flame,  the  same  suffocating  vapour  still 
continuing  to  be  emitted. 

The  suffocating  vapour  of  sulphur  is  imbibed  by 
water,  with  which  it  forms  the  fluid  formerly  call- 
ed volatile  vitriolic,  now  sulphurous  acid.  If  this 
fluid  be  exposed  for  a  time  to  the  air,  it  loses  the 
sulphurous  smell  it  had  at  first,  and  the  acid  be- 
comes more  fixed.  It  is  then  the  fluid  winch  was 
formerly  called  the  spirit  of  vitriol.  Much  of 
the  water  may  be  driven  <  ff  by  heat,  and  the 
dense  acid  which  remains  is  the  sulphuric  acid, 
commonly  called  oil  of  vitriol;  a  name  which 
was  probably  given  to  it  from  the  little  noise  it 
makes  when  poured  out,  and  the  unctuous  feel  it 
has  when  rubbed  between  the  fingers,  produced 


hy  its  corroding  and  destroying  the  skin,  with 
which  it  forms  a  soapy  compound. 

The  stone  or  mineral  called  martial  pyrites, 
which  consists  for  the  most  part  of  sulphur  and 
iron,  is  found  tn  be  converted  into  the  salt  vul- 
garly called  green  vitriol,  but  more  properly  sul- 
fihate  of  iron,  by  exposure  to  air  and  moisture, 
n  this  natural  process  the  pyrites  breaks  and  falls 
in  pieces  ;  and  if  the  change  takes  place  rapidly, 
a  considerable  increase  of  temperature  f<  i.'lows, 
which  is  sometimes  sufficient  to  set  the  mass  on 
fire.  By  conducting  this  operation  in  an  accurate 
way,  it  is  found  that  oxygen  is  absorbed.  The 
sulphate  is  obtained  by  solution  in  water,  and  sub- 
sequent evaporation  ;  by  whjch  the  crystals  of  the 
salt  are  separated  from  the  earthy  impurities, 
which  were  not  suspended  in  the  water. 

The  sulphuric  acid  was  formerly  obtained  in 
this  country  by  distillation  from  sulphate  of  iron, 
as  it  still  is  in  many  parts  abroad :  the  common 
green  vitriol  is  made  use  of  lor  thi*  purpose,  as  it 
is  to  be  met  with  at  a  low  price,  and  the  acid  is 
most  easily  to  be  extracted  from  It.  With  re- 
spect to  the  operation  itself,  the  following  parti- 
culars should  be  attended  to  :  First,  the  vitriol 
must  be  calcined  in  an  iron  or  earthen  vessel,  till 
it  appears  of  a  yellowish-red  colour  :  by  this  ope- 
ration it  will  lose  half  its  weight.  This  is  done 
in  order  to  deprive  it  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
water  which  it  has  attracted  into  its  crystals  du- 
ring the  crystallisation,  and  which  would  other- 
wise, in  the  ensuing  distillation,  greatly  weaken 
the  acid.  As  soon  as  the  calcination  is  finished, 
the  vitriol  is  to  be  put  immediately,  while  it  is 
warm,  into  a  coated  earthern  retort,  which  is  to 
he  filled  two-thirds  with  it,  so  that  the  ingredients 
may  have  sufficient  room  upon  being  distended  by 
the  heat,  and  thus  the  bursting  of  the  retort  be 
prevented.  It  will  be  most  advisable  to  have  the 
retort  immediately  enclosed  in  brick-work  in  a 
rcverberatory  furnace,  and  to  stop  up  the  neck  of 
it  t :  11  the  distillation  begins,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  materials  from  attracting  fresh  humidity  from 
the  air.  At  the  beginning  ol  the  distillation  the 
retort  must  be  opened,  and  a  moderate  fire  is  to 
be  applied  to  it,  in  order  to  expel  from  the  vitriol 
all  that  part  of  the  phlegm  which  does  not  taste 
strongly  of  the  acid,  and  which  may  be  received 
in  an  open  vessel  placed  under  the  retort.  But 
as  soon  as  there  appear  any  acid  drops,  a  receiver 
is  to  be  added,  into  which  has  been  previously 
poured  a  quantity  of  the  acidulous  fluid  which  has 
come  over,  in  the  proportion  of  half  a  pound  of 
it  to  twelve  pounds  of  the  calcined  vitriol ;  when 
the  receiver  is  to  be  secured  with  a  proper  luting. 
The  fire  is  now  to  be  raised  by  little  and  little  to 
the  most  intense  degree  of  heat,  and  the  receiver 
carefully  covered  with  wet  cloths,  and,  in  winter 
time,  with  snow  or  ice,  as  the  acid  rises  in  the 
form  of  a  thick  white  vapour,  which  toward  the 
end  of  the  operation  becomes  hot,  and  heats  the 
receiver  to  a  great  degree.  The  fire  must  be  con- 
tinued at  this  high  pitch  for  several  days,  till  no 
vapour  issues  from  the  retort,  nor  any  drops  are 
seen  trickling  down  its  sides.  In  the  case  of  a 
great  quantity  of  vitriol  being  distilled,  Bernhardt 
has  observed  it  to  continue  emitting  vapours  in 
this  manner  for  the  space  ol  ten  days.  When  the 
vessels  are  quite  cold,  the  receiver  must  be  opened 
carefully,  so  that  none  of  the  luting  may  fall  into 
it ;  after  which  the  fluid  contained  in  it  is  to  be 
poured  into  a  bottle,  and  the  air  carefully  excluded. 
The  fluid  that  is  thus  obtained  is  the  German  sul- 
phuric acid,  of  which  Bernhardt  got  sixty-four 
pounds  from  six  hundred  weight  of  vitriol ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  when  no  water  had  been  pre- 
v  poured  into  the  receiver,  fiftv-two  pounds 
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only  of  a  dry  concrete  acid.  This  acid  was  for- 
merly called  glacial  oil  of  vitriol,  and  its  con- 
sistence is  owing  to  a  mixture  of  sulphurous  acid, 
wh'ch  occasions  it  to  become  solid  at  a  moderate 
temperature. 

It  has  been  lately  stated  by  Vogel,  that  when 
this  fuming  acid  is  put  into  a  glass  retort,  and  dis- 
tilled by  a  moderate  heat  into  a  receiver  cooled 
with  ice,  the  fuming  portion  comes  over  first,  and 
may  be  obtained  in  a  solid  state  by  stopping  the 
distillation  in  time.  This  has  been  supposed  to 
constitute  absolute  sulphuric  acid,  or  acid  entirely- 
void  of  water.  It  is  in  silky  filaments,  tough,  dif- 
ficult to  cut,  and  somewhat  like  asbestos.  Ex- 
posed to  the  air,  it  fumes  strongly,  and  gradually 
evaporates.  It  does  not  act  on  the  skin  so  rapidly 
as  concentrated  oil  of  vitriol.  Up  to  66°  it  con- 
tinues sqjid,  but  at  temperatures  above  this  it  be- 
comes axolourless  vapour,  which  whitens  on  con- 
tact with  air.  Dropped  into  water  in  small  quan- 
tities, it  excites  a  hissing  noise,  as  if  it  were  red- 
hot  iron;  in  larger  quantities  it  produces  a  spe- 
cies of  explosion.  It  is  said  to  be  convertible  into 
ordinary  sulphuric  acid,  by  the  addition  of  a  fifth 
of  water.  It  dissolves  sulphur,  and  assumes  a 
blue,  green,  or  brown  colour,  according  to  the 
proportion  of  sulphur  dissolved.  The  specific 
gravity  of  the  black  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  pre- 
pared in  large  quantities  from  copperas,  at  Nord- 
hausen,  is  1.896.  Its  constitution  is  not  well  as- 
certained. 

The  sulphuric  acid  made  in  Great  Britain  is 
produced  by  the  combustion  of  sulphur.  There 
are  three  conditions  requisite  in  this  operation. 
Oxygen  must  be  present  to  maintain  the  combus- 
tion ;  the  vessel  must  be  so  close  as  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  the  volatile  matter  which  rises,  and 
water  must  be  present  to  imbibe  it.  For  these 
purpose?,  a  mixture  of  eight  parts  of  sulphur  with 
one  of  nitre  is  placed  in  a  proper  vessel  enclosed 
within  a  chamber  of  considerable  size,  lined  on 
all  sides  with  lead,  and  covered  at  bottom  with  a 
shallow  stratum  of  w  \ter.  The  mixture  being 
set  on  fire,  will  burn  for  a  considerable  time  by 
virtue  of  tbe  supply  of  oxygen  which  nitre  gives 
out  when  heated,  and  the  water  imbibing  the  sul- 
phurous vapours,  becomes  gradually  more  and 
more  acid  after  repeated  combustions,  and  the 
acid  is  afterward  concentrated  by  distillation. 

Such  was  the  account  usually  given  of  this  ope- 
ration, till  Clement  and  Desormes  showed,  in  a 
very  interesting  memoir,  its  total  inadequacy  to 
account  for  the  result.  100  parts  of  nitre,  judi- 
ciously managed,  will  produce,  with  the  requisite 
quantity  of  sulphur,  2000  parts  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid.  Now  these  contain  1200  parts  of 
oxygen,  while  the  hundred  parts  of  nitre  contain 
only  S9|  of  oxygen  ;  being  not  l-30th  part  of 
what  is  afterwards  found  in  the  resulting  sulphu- 
ric acid.  But  after  the  combustion  of  the  sulphur, 
the  nitre  is  converted  into  sulphate  and  bisulphato 
of  potassa,  which  mingled  residuary  salts  contain 
nearly  as  much  oxygen  :is  the  nitre  originally  did. 
Hence  the  origin  of  the  1200  parts  of  the  oxygen 
iu  the  sulphuric  acid  is  still  to  be  sought  for.  The 
following  ingenious  theory  was  first  given  by 
Clement  and  Desormes.  '1  he  burning  sulphur  or 
sulphurous  acid,  taking  from  the  nitre  a  portion 
of  its  oxygen,  forms  sulphuric  acid,  which  unites 
with  the  potassa,  and  displaces  a  little  nitrous  and 
nitric  acids  in  \  apour.  These  vapours  are  de- 
composed by  the  sulphurous  acid,  into  nitrous  gas, 
or  deutoxidc  of  azote.  This  gas,  naturally  little 
denser  than  air,  and  now  expanded  by  the  heat, 
suddenly  rises  to  tbe  roof  of  the  chamber  ;  and 
might  be  expected  to  escape  at  the  aperture  there, 
which  manufactureTs  were  alwuys  obliged  to  leaf  e 
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open,  otherwise  they  found  the  acidification  would 
not  proceed.  But  the  instant  that  nitrous  gas 
comes  in  contact  with  atmospherical  oxygen,  ni- 
trous acid  vapour  is  formed,  which  being  a  very 
heavy  aeriform  body,  immediately  precipitates 
on  the  sulphurous  flame,  and  converts  it  into  sul- 
phuric acid  ;  while  itself  resuming  the  state  of 
nitrous  gas,  reascends  for  a  new  charge  of  oxygen, 
again  to  redescend,  and  transfer  it  to  the  flaming 
sulphur.  Thus  we  see,  that  a  small  volume  of 
nitrous  vapour,  by  its  alternate  metamorphoses 
into  the  states  of  oxide  and  acid,  and  its  conse- 
quent interchanges,  may  be  capable  of  acidifying 
a  great  quantity  of  sulphur. 

This  beautiful  theory  received  a  modification 
from  Sir  H.  Davy.  He  found  that  nitrous  gas  had 
no  action  on'  sulphurous  gas,  to  convert  it  into 
sulphuric  acid,  unless  water  be  present.  ^JVith  a 
small  proportion  of  water,  four  volumes  of  sul- 
phurous acid  gas,  and  three  of  nitrous  gas,  are 
condensed  into  a  crystalline  solid,  which  is  in- 
stantly decomposed  by  abundance  of  water  ;  oil 
of  vitriol  is  formed,  and  nitrous  gas  given  off, 
which  with  contact  of  air  becomes  nitrous  acid 
gas,  as  above  described.  The  process  continues, 
according  to  the  same  principle  of  combination 
and  decomposition,  till  the  water  at  the  bottom  of 
the  chamber  is  become  strongly.acid.  It  is  first 
concentrated  in  large  leaden  pans,  and  afterwards 
in  glass  retorts  heated  in  a  sand  bath.  Platinum 
alembics,  placed  within  pots  of  cast-iron  of  a 
corresponding  shape  and  capacity,  have  been  late- 
ly substituted  in  many  manufactories  for  glass, 
aiid  have  been  found  to  save  fuel,  and  quicken  the 
process  of  concentration. 

The  proper  mode  of  burning  the  sulphur  with 
the  nitre,  so  as  to  produce  the  greatest  quantity 
of  oil  of  vitriol,  is  a  problem,  coneernine  which 
chemists  hold  a  variety  of  opinions.  Thenard 
describes  the  following  as  the  best.  Near  one  of 
the  sides  of  the  leaden  chamber,  and  about  a  foot 
above  its  bottom,  an  iron  plate,  furnished  with  an 
upright  border,  is  placed  horizontally  over  a  fur- 
nace, whose  chimney  passes  across,  under  the 
bottom  of  the  chamber,  without  having  any  con- 
nexion with  it.  On  this  plate,  which  is  enclosed 
in  a  little  chamber,  the  mixture  of  sulphur  and 
nitre  is  laid.  The  whole  being  shut  up,  and  the 
bottom  of  the  large  chamber  covered  with  water, 
a  gentle  fire  is  kindled  in  the  furnace.  The  sul- 
phur soon  takes  fire,  and  gives  birth  to  the  pro- 
ducts described.  When  the  combustion  is  finish- 
ed, which  is  seen  through  a  little  pane  adapted 
to  the  trap-door  of  the  chamber,  this  is  opened, 
Ihe  sulphate  of  potassa  is  withdrawn,  and  is  re- 
placed by  a  mixture  of  sulphur  and  nitre.  The 
air  in  the  great  chamber  is  meanwhile  renewed 
_by  opening  its  lateral  door,  and  a  valve  in  its  op- 
posite side.  Then,  after  closing  these  openings, 
the  furnace  is  lighted  anew.  Successive  mixtures 
are  thus  burned  till  the  acid  acquires  a  specific 
gravity  of  about  1.390,  taking  care  never  to  put 
at  once  on  the  plate  more  sulphur  than  the  air  of 
the  chamber  can  acidify.  The  acid  is  then  with- 
drawn by  stopcocks,  and  concentrated. 

The  following  details  are  extracted  from  a  pa- 
per on  sulphuric  acid,  which  Dr.  Ure  published 
in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Journal  of  Science 
and  the  Arts. 

"The  best  commercial  sulphuric  acid  that  I 
have  been  able  to  meet  with,"  says  he,  "contains 
from  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  a  part  in  the 
hundred,  of  solid  saline  matter,  foreign  to  its  na- 
ture. These  fractional  parts  consist  of  sulphate 
of  potassa  and  lead,  in  the  proportion  of  four  of 
the  former  to  one  of  the  latter.  It  is,  I  believe, 
difficult  to  manufacture  it  djrwtry,  by  the  nstial 
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methods,  of  a  purer  quality.  The  ordinary  acid 
sold  in  the  shops  contains  often  three  or  four  per 
cent,  of  saline  matter.  Even  more  is  occasion- 
ally introduced,  by  the  employment  of  nitre,  to 
remove  the  brown  colour  given  to  the  acid  by  car- 
bonaceous matter.  The  amount  of  these  adulte- 
rations, whether  accidental  or  fraudulent,  may  be 
readily  determined  by  evaporating,  in  a  small 
capsule  of  porcelain,  or  rather  platinum,  a  defi- 
nite w  fight  of  the  acid.  The  platinum  cup  placed 
on  the  red  cinders  of  a  common  fire,  will  give  an 
exact  result  in  five  minutes.  If  more  than  five 
grains  of  matter  remain  from  five  hundred  of  acid, 
we  may  pronounce  it  sophisticated. 

Distillation  is  the  mode  by  which  pu»»  oil  of 
vitriol  is  obtained.  This  process  is  described  in 
chemical  treatises  as  both  difficult  and  hazardous ; 
but  since  adopting  the  following  plan,  I  have  found 
it  perfectly  safe  and  convenient.  I  take  a  plain 
glass  retort,  capable  of  holding  from  two  to  four 
quarts  of  water,  and  put  into  it  about  a  pint  mea- 
sure of  the  sulphuric  acid,  (and  a  few  fragments 
of  glass,). connecting  the  retort  with  a  large  glo- 
bular receiver,  by  means  of  a  glass  tube  four  feet 
long,  and  from  one  to  two  inches  in  diameter. 
The  tube  fits  very  loosely  at  both  ends.  The  re- 
tort is  placed  over  a  charcoal  fire,  and  the  flame 
is  made  to  play  gently  on  its  bottom.  When  the 
acid  begins  to  boil  smartly,  sudden  explosions  of 
dense  vapour  rush  forth  from  time  to  time,  which 
would  infallibly  break  small  vessels.  Here,  how- 
ever, these  expansions  are  safely  permitted,  by 
the  large  capacity  of  the  retort  and  receiver,  as 
well  as  by  the  easy  communication  with  the  air 
at  both  ends  of  the  ad>  pter  tube.  Should  the  re- 
tort, indeed,  be  exposed  to  a  great  intensity  of 
flame,  the  vapour  will  no  doubt  be  generated  with 
incoercible  rapidity,  and  break  the  apparatus. 
But  this  accident  can  proceed  only  from  gross 
imprudence.  It  resembles,  in  suddenness,  the 
explosion  of  gunpowder,  and  illustrates  admirably 
Dr.  Black's  observation,  that,  but  for  the  great 
latent  heat  of  steam,  a  mass  of  water,  powerfully 
heated,  would  explode  on  reaching  the  boiling 
temperature.  I  have  ascertained,  that  the  specific 
caloric  of  the  vapour  of  sulphuric  acid  is  very 
small,  and  hence  the  danger  to  which  rash  ope- 
rators may  be  exposed  during  its  distillation. 
Hence,  also,  it  is  unnecessary  to  surround  the  re- 
ceiver with  cold  water,  as  when  alkohol  and  most 
other  liquids  are  distilled.  Indeed  the  application 
of  cold  to  the  bottom  of  the  receiver  generally 
causes  it,  in  the  present  operation,  to  crack.  By 
the  above  method,  I  have  made  the  concentrated 
oil  of  vitriol  flow  over  in  a  continuous  slender 
stream,  without  the  globe  becoming  sensibly  hot. 

I  have  frequently  boiled  the  distilled  acid  till 
only  one-half  remained  in  the  retort ;  yet  at  the 
temperature  of  60°  Fahrenheit,  I  have  never 
found  the  specific  gravity  of  acid  so  concentrated, 
to  exceed  1.8455.  It  is,  I  believe,  more  exactly 
1.8452.  The  number  1.850,  which  it  has  been 
the  fashion  to  assign  for  the  density  of  pure  oil  of 
vitriol,  is  undoubtedly  very  erroneous,  and  ought 
to  he  corrected.  Genuine  commercial  acid  should 
never  surpass  1.8485 ;  when  it  is  denser,  we  may 
infer  sophistication,  or  negligence,  in  the  manu- 
facture." 

The  sulphuric  acid  strongly  attracts  water, 
which  it  takes  from  the  atmosphere  very  rapidly, 
and  in  larger  quantities,  if  suffered  to  remain  in 
an  open  vessel,  imbibing  one-third  of  its  weight  in 
twenty-four  hours,  and  more  thaji  six  times  its 
weight  in  a  twelvemonth.  If  four  parts  by  weight 
be  mixed  with  one  of  water  at  50",  they  produce 
an  instantaneous  heat  of  300°  F.  ;  and  four  parts 
raise  one  oficeto  213°:  on   the  contran 
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parts  of  ice,  mixed  with  one  of  acid,  sink  tiie 
thermometer  to  4°  below  0.  When  pure  it  is  co- 
lourless, and  emits  no  fumes.  It  requires  a  great 
decree  of  cold  to  freeze  it ;  and  if  diluted  with 
halt  a  part  or  more  of  water,  unless  the  dilation 
be  earned  very  far,  it  becomes  more  and  more 
difficult  to  congeal ;  yet  at  the  specific  gravity  of 
1.78,  or  a  few  hundredths  above  or  below  this,  it 
may  be  frozen  by  surrounding  it  with  melting 
snow.  Its  congelation  forms  regular  prismatic 
crystals  with  six  sides.  Its  boiling  point,  accord- 
ing to  Bergman,  is  540°  ;  according  to  Dalton, 
690°. 

Pure  sulphuric  acid  is  without  smell  and  colour, 
and  of  an  oily  consistence.  Its  action  on  litmus 
is  so  strong,  that  a  single  drop  of  acid  will  give 
to  an  immense  quantity  of  water  the  power  of 
reddening.  It  is  a  most  violent  caustic  ;  and  has 
sometimes  been  administered  with  the  most  crimi- 
nal purposes.  The  person  who  unfortunately 
swallows  it,  speedily  dies  in  dreadful  agonies  and 
convulsions.  Chalk,  or  common  carb(*iate  of 
magnesia,  is  the  best  antidote  for  this,  as  well  as 
for  the  strong  nitric  and  muriatic  acids. 

When  transmitted  through  an  ignited  porcelain 
tube  of  one-fifth  of  an  inch  diameter,  it  is  resolved 
into  two  parts  of  sulphurous  acid  gas,  and  one  of 
oxygen  gas,  with  water.  Voltaic  electricity  causes 
an  evolution  of  sulphur  at  the  negative  pole  ; 
whilst  a  sulphate  of  the  metallic  wire  is  formed 
at  the  positive.  Sulphuric  acid  has  no  action  on 
oxygen  gas  or  air.  It  merely  abstracts  their  aque- 
ous vapour. 

If  the  oxygenised  muriatic  acid  of  Thenard  be 
put  in  contact  with  the  sulphate  of  silver,  there 
is  immediately  formed  insoluble  chloride  of  silver, 
and  oxygenised  sulphuric  acid.  To  obtain  sulphu- 
ric acid  in  the  highest  degree  of  oxygenation,  it 
is  merely  necessary  to  pour  barytes  water  into 
the  above  oxygenised  acid,  so  as  to  precipitate 
only  a  part  of  it,  leaving  the  rest  in  union  with 
the  whole  of  the  oxygen.  Oxygenised  sulphuric 
acid  partially  reduces  the  oxide  of  silver,  occa- 
sioning a  strong  effervescence. 

All  the  simple  combustibles  decompose  sulphu- 
ric acid,  with  the  assistance  of  heat.  About  400° 
Fahr.  sulphur  converts  sulphuric  into  sulphurous 
acid.  Several  metals  at  an  elevated  temperature 
decompose  this  acid,  with  evolution  of  sulphurous 
acid  gas,  oxidisement  of  the  metal,  and  combina- 
tion of  the  oxide  with  the  undecomposed  portion 
of  the  acid. 

The  sulphuric  acid  is  of  very  extensive  use  in 
the  •  rt  of  chemistry,  as  well  as  in  metallurgy, 
bleaching,  and  some  of  the  processes  for  dyeing  ; 
in  medicine  it  is  given  as  a  tonic  and  stimulant, 
and  is  sometimes  used  externally  as  a  caustic. 

The  combinations  of  this  acid  with  the  various 
bases  are  called  sulphates,  and  most  of  them  have 
long  been  known  by  various  names.  With  barytes 
it  is  found  native  and  nearly  pure  in  various  forms, 
in  coarse  powder,  rounded  masses)  stalactites, 
and  regular  crystallisations,  which  are  in  some 
lamellar,  in  others  needly,  in  others  prismatic  or 
pyramidal. 

This  salt,  if  at  all  deleterious,  is  less  so  than 
the  carbonate  of  barytes,  and  is  more  economical 
for  preparing  the.  muriate  for  medicinal  purposes. 
It  requires  4d,000  parts  of  water  to  dissolve  it  at 
60°. 

Sulphnte  of  strontian  has  a  considerable  re- 
semblance to  that  of  barytes  in  its  properties. 
It  is  found  native  in  considerable  quantities  at 
Aust  Passage  and  other  places  in  the  neighbour' 
hood  of  Bristol.  It  requires  3840  parts  of  boiling 
Water  to  dntnlve  if. 
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Its  composition  is  5  acid  +  6.5  base. 

The  sulphate  of  potassa,  vitrioluted  kali,  for- 
merly vitriolattd  tartar,  sal  de  duobus,  and  ar- 
canum duphcutum,  crystallises  in  hexahedral 
prisms,  terminated  by  hexagonal  pyramids,  but 
susceptible  of  variations.  Its  crystallisation  by 
quick  cooling  is  confused.  Its  taste  is  bitter, 
acrid,  and  a  little  saline.  It  is  soluble  in  5  parts 
of  boiling  water,  and  16  parts  at  60°.  In  the  fire 
it  decrepitates,  and  is  fusible  by  a  strong  heat. 
It  is  decomposable  by  charcoal  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture. It  may  be  prepared  by  direct' mixture  of 
its  component  parts  :  but  the  usual  and  cheapest 
mode  is  to  neutralise  the  acidulous  sulphate  left 
after  distilling  nitric  acid,  the  sal  eniren  of  the 
old  chemists,  by  the  addition  of  carbonate  of 
potassa.  The  .*a<  po'.ychrest  of  old  dispensato- 
ries, made  by  deflagrating  sulphur  and  rare  in  a 
crucible,  was  a  compound  of  the  sulphate  and 
sulphite  of  potassa.  The  acidulous  sulphate  is 
sometimes  employed  as  a  flux,  and  likewise  in 
the  manufacture  of  alum.  In  medicine,  the  neu- 
tral salt  is  sometimes  used  as  a  deobstrutr.t,  and 
in  large  doses  as  a  mild  cathartic  ;  dissolved  in  a 
considerable  portion  of  water,  and  taken  daily 
in  such  quantity  as  to  he  gently  aperient,  it  has 
been  found  serviceable  in  cutaneous  affections, 
and  is  sold  in  London  for  this  purpose  as  a  nos- 
trum ;  and  certainly  it  deserves  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  generality  of  quack  medicines,  very  few 
indeed  of  which  can  be  taken  without  imminent 
hazard. 

It  consists  of  5  acid  -f-  6  base  ;  but  there  is  a 
compound  of  the  same  constituents,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  10  acid  +  6  potassa,  called  the  bisul- 
phate. 

The  sulphate  of  soda  is  the  vitriolated  natron 
of  the  college,  the  well  known  Glauber's  salt, 
or  sal  mirabile.  It  is  commonly  prepared  from 
the  residuum  left  after  distilling  muriatic  acid, 
the  superfluous  acid  of  which  may  be  saturated 
by  the  addition  of  soda,  or  precipitated  by  lime ; 
and  is  likewise  obtained  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
muriate  of  ammonia.  Scherer  mentions  another 
made  by  Funcke,  which  is,  making  8  parts  of 
calcined  sulphate  of  lime,  5  of  clay,  and  o  of 
common  salt,  into  a  paste  with  water;  burning 
this  in  a  kiln  ;  and  then  powdering,  lixiviating, 
and  crystail.sing.  It  exists  in  large  quantities 
under  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  some  countries, 
as  Persia,  Bohemia,  and  Switzerland  ;  is  found 
mixed  with  other  substances  in  mineral  springs 
and  sea  water ;  and  sometimes  effloresces  on 
walls.  Sulphate  of  soda  is  bitter  and  saline  to 
the  taste.  It  is  soluble  in  2.86  parts  of  cold  wa- 
ter, and  0.8  at  a  boding  heat.  It  crystallises  in 
hexagonal  prisms  bevelled  at  the  extremities, 
sometimes  grooved  longitudinally,  and  of  very 
large  size,  when  the  quantity  is  great.  These 
effloresce  completely  into  a  white  powder  if  ex- 
posed to  a  dry  air,  or  even  if  kept  wrapped  up  in 
paper  in  a  dry  place  ;  yet  they  retail,  sufficient 
water  of  crystallisation  to  undergo  the  aqueous 
fusion  on  exposure  to  heat,  but  by  urging  the 
fire,  melt.  Barytes  and  strontian  take  its  acid 
from  it  entirely,  and  potassa  partially  ;  the  nitric 
and  muriatic  acids,  though  they  have  a  weaker 
affinity  for  its  base,  combine  with  a  part  of  it 
when  digested  on  it.  Heated  with  charcoal,  its 
acid  is  decomposed.  As  a  purgative,  its  use  is 
very  general ;  and  it  has  been  employed  to  furnish 
soda.  Pajctdes  Charmes  has  made  some  experi- 
ments on  it  in  fabricating  glass  ;  with  sand  alone 
it  would  not  succeed,  bul  equal  parts  of  carbonate 
Of  lime,  sand,  and  dried  sulphate  of  soda,  pro- 
duced :i  clear,  solid,  pale,  yellow  glass. 
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It  is  composed  of  5  acid  +  4  base  +  11.25  wa- 
ter in  crystals  ;  when  dry,  the  former  two  primes 
are  its  constituents. 

Sulphate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  ammonia 
form  together  a  triple  salt. 

Sulphate  of  lime,  selcnite,  gypsum,  plaster  of 
Paris,  or  sometimes  alabaster,  forms  extensive 
strata  jn  various  mountains.  The  specular  gyp- 
sum, or  glades  Maria,  is  a  species  of  this  salt, 
and  affirmed  by  some  French  travellers  to  be  em- 
ployed in  Russia,  where  it  abounds,  as  a  substitute 
For  glass  in  windows.  Its  specific  gravity  is  from 
1.872  to  2.311.  It  requires  500  parts  of  cold  wa- 
ter, and  450  of  hot,  to  dissolve  it.  When  cal- 
cined, it  decrepitates,  becomes  very  friable  and 
white,  and  heats  a  little  with  water,  with  which 
it  forms  a  solid  mass.  In  this  process  it  loses  its 
water  of  crystallisation.  In  this  state  it  is  found 
native  in  Tyrol,  crystallised  in  rectangular 
parallelopipeds,  or  octahedral  or  hexahedral 
prisms,  and  is  called  anhydrous  sulphate  o!  lime. 
Both  the  natural  and  artificial  anhydrous  sul- 
phate consists  of  56.3  lime,  and  43.6  acid,  ac- 
cording to  Chenevix.  The  calcined  sulphate  is 
much  employed  for  making  casts  ot  anatomical 
and  ornamental  figures  ;  as  one  of  the  bases  of 
stucco  ;  as  a  fine  cement  for  making  close  and 
strong  joints  between  stone,  and  joining  rims  or 
tops  of  metal  to  glass  ;  for  making  moulds  for  the 
Staffordshire  potteries ;  for  cornices,  mouldings, 
and  other  ornaments  in  building.  For  these  pur- 
poses, and  for  being  wrought  into  columns,  chim- 
ney-pieces, and  various  ornaments,  about  eight 
hundred  tons  are  raised  annually  in  Derbyshire, 
where  it  is  called  alabaster.  In  America,  it  is  laid 
on  grass  land  as  a  manure. 

Ordinary  crystallised  gypsum  consists  of  5 
sulphuric  acid  •+  3.5  lime  +  2.25  water  ;  the 
anhydrous  variety  wants  of  course  the  last  in- 
gredient. 

Sulphate  of  magnesia,  the  vitriolated  magne- 
sia of  the  late,  and  sal  calharticus  amarus  of 
former  London  Pharmacopoeias,  is  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  Epsom  salt,  as  it  was 
furnished  in  considerable  quantity  by  the  mineral 
water  at  that  place,  mixed,  however,  with  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  sulphate  of  soda.  It  is  af- 
forded, however,  in  greater  abundance  and  more 
pure  from  the  bittern  left  after  the  extraction  of 
salt  from  sea  water.  It  has  likewise  been  found 
efflorescing  on  brick  walls,  both  old  and  recently 
erected,  and  in  small  quantity  in  the  ashes  of  coals. 
The  capillary  saltxif  ldria,  found  in  silvery  crys- 
tals mixed  with  the  aluminous  schist  in  the  mines 
of  that  place,  and  hitherto  considered  as  a  feathery 
alum,  has  been  ascertained  by  Klaproth  to  con- 
sist of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  mixed  with  a  small 
portion  of  sulphate  of  iron.  When  pure,  it  crys- 
tallises in  small  quadrangular  prisms,  terminated 
by  quadrangular  pyramids  or  dihedral  summits. 
Its  taste  is  cool  and  bitter.  It  is  very  soluble, 
requiring  only  an  equal  weight  of  cold  water,  and 
thiee-fourfhs  its  weight  of  hot.  It  effloresces  in 
the  air,  though  but  slowly.  If  it  attract  moisture, 
it  contains  muriate  of  magnesia  or  of  lime.  Ex- 
posed to  heat,  it  dissolves  in  its  own  water  of  crys- 
tallisation, and  dries,  but  is  not  decomposed  nor 
.  fused,  but  with  extreme  difficulty.  It  consists,  ac- 
*  cordiDg  to  Bergman,  of  33  acid,  19  magnesia,  48 
water.  A  very  pure  sulphate  is  said  to  be  prepared 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Genoa,  by  roasting  a 
pyrites  found  there  ;  exposing  it  to  the  air  in  a  co- 
vered"  place  for  six  months  :  watering  it  occasion- 
.  ally,  and  then  lixiviating. 

Sulphate  of  magnesia  is  one  of  our  most  valu- 
able purgatives:  for  which  purpose  onlv  it  is 
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used,  and  for  furnishing  the  carbonate  of  mag' 
nesia. 

It  is  composed  of  5  acid  +  2.5  magnesia  +  7.875 
water,  in  the  state  of  crystals. 

Sulphate  of  ammonia  crystallises  in  slender, 
flattened,  hexahedral  prisms,  terminated  by  hex- 
agonal pyramids ;  it  attracts  a  little  moisture 
from  very  damp  air,  particularly  if  the  acid  be  in 
excess  ;  it  dissolves  in  two  p>irts  of  cold  and  one 
of  boiling  water.  It  is  not  used,  though  Glauber 
who  called  it  his  secret  ammoniucal  salt,  vaunted 
its  exccilence  in  assaying. 

It  consists  of  5  acid  +  2.125  ammonia  4.  1.125 
water  in  its  most  desiccated  state  ;  and  in  its 
crystalline  state  of  5  acid  -|~  2.125  ammonia  + 
3.375  water. 

If  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  sulphate  of  magne- 
sia be  added  together  in  solution,  they  combine 
into  a  triple  salt  of  an  octahedral  figure,  but  va- 
rying much  ;  less  soluble  than  either  of  its  com- 
ponent parts  ;  unalterable  in  the  air  ;  undergoing 
on  the  #re  the  watery  fusion  ;  after  which  it  is 
decomposed,  part  of  the  ammonia  flying  off,  and 
the  remainder  subliming  with  an  excess  of  acid. 
It  contains,  according  to  Fourcroy,  68  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  and  32  sulphate  of  ammonia. 

Sulphate  of  glucina crystallises  with  difficulty, 
its  solution  readily  acquiring  and  retaining  a 
syrupy  consistence  ;  its  taste  is  sweet,  and  slight- 
ly astringent ;  it  is  not  alterable  in  the  air ;  a 
strong  heat  expels  its  acid,  and  leaves  the  earth 
pure  ;  heated  with  charcoal,  it  forms  a  sulphuret ; 
infusion  of  galls  forms  a  yellowish- white  precipi- 
tate with  its  solution. 

Ytlria  is  readily  dissolved  by  sulphuric  acid  ; 
and  as  the  solution  goes  on,  the  sulphate  crystal- 
lises in  small  brilliant  grains,  which  have  a  sweet- 
ish taste,  but  less  so  than  sulphate  of  glucina,  and 
are  of  a  light  amethyst-red  colour.  They  require 
30  parts  of  cold  water  to  dissolve  then:,  and  give 
up  their  acid  when  exposed  to  a  high  temperature. 
They  are  decomposed  by  oxalic  acid,  prussiate  of 
potassa,  infusion  of  galls,  and  phosphate  of  soda. 

Sulphate  of  alumina  in  its  pure  state  is  but 
recently  known,  and  it  was  first  attentively  ex- 
amined by  Vauqueliu.  It  may  be  made  by  dissolv- 
ing pure  alumina  in  pure  sulphuric  acid,  heating 
them  for  some  time,  evaporating  the  solution  to 
dryness,  drying  the  residuum  with  a  pretty  strong 
heat,  redissolving  it,  and  crystallising.  Its  crys- 
tals are  soft,  foliaceous,  shining,  and  pearly;  but 
these  are  not  easily  obtained  without  cautious 
evaporation  and  refrigeration.  They  have  an  as- 
tringent taste  ;  are  little  alterable  in  the  air  ;  are 
pretty  soluble,  particularly  in  hot  water ;  give 
out  their  acid  on  exposure  to  a  high  temperature  ; 
are  decomposable  by  combustible  substances, 
though  not  readily  ;  and  do  not  form  apyrophorus 
like  alum. 

If  the  evaporation  and  desiccation  directed 
above  be  omitted,  the  alumina  will  remain  super- 
saturated with  acid,  as  may  be  known  by  its  taste, 
and  by  its  reddening  vegetable  blue.  This  is  still 
more  difficult  to  crystallise  than  the  neutral  salt, 
and  frequently  thickens  into  a  gelatinous  mass. 

A  compound  of  acidulous  sulphate  of  alumina, 
with  potassa  or  ammonia,  has  long  been  known 
by  the  name  of  alum. 

Sulphate  of  zircon  may  be  prepared  by  adding 
sulphuric  acid  to  the  earth  recently  precipitated, 
and  not  yet  dry.  It  is  sometimes  in  small  needles, 
but  commonly  pulverulent ;  very  friable ;  insipid ; 
insoluble  in  water,  unless  it  contains  some  acid  ; 
and  easily  decomposed  by  heat." — lire's  Chem. 
Diet. 
Sulphuric  acid  is  a  powerful  antiseptic  and 
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tonic  :  it  is  given,  properly  diluted,  in  the  dose  of 
from  one  to  ihree  drops  with  cinchona  and  other 
medicines  in  the  cure  of  fevers  and  debilities,  and 
it  is  often  applied  externally,  when  very  much  di- 
luted, against  psora  and  some  chronic  affections  of 
the  skin. 

Sulphcjris  flores.  See  Sulphur  sublima- 
tum. 

SULPHUROPKUSSIC  ACID.  The  sulphu- 
retted chyazic  acid  of  Porrett. 

Dissolve  in  water  one  part  of  sulphuret  of  po- 
tassa, and  boil  it  for  a  considerable  time  with 
three  or  four  parts  of  powdered  prussian  blue 
added  at  intervals.  Sulphuret  of  iron  is  formed, 
and  a  colourless  liquid  containing  the  new  acid 
combined  with  potassa,  mixed  with  hypostilphate 
and  sulphate  of  potassa.  Bender  this  liquid  sensi- 
bly sour,  by  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid.  Con- 
tinue the  boiling  for  a  little,  and  when  it  cools, 
add  a  little  peroxide  of  manganese  in  fine  powder, 
which  will  give  the  liquid  a  fine  crimson  colour. 
To  the  filtered  liquid  add  a  solution  containing 
persulphate  of  copper,  and  protosulphate  of  iron, 
in  the  proportion  of  two  of  the  former  salt  to 
three  of  the  latter,  until  the  crimson  colour  dis- 
appears. Sulphuroprussiate  of  copper  falls.  Boil 
this  with  a  solution  of  potassa,  which  will  sepa- 
rate the.  copper.  Distil  the  liquid  mixed  with  sul- 
phuric acid  in  a  glass  retort,  and  the  peculiar  acid 
will  come  over.  By  saturation  with  carbonate  of 
barytes,  and  then  throwing  down  this  by  the 
equivalent  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  sulphu- 
roprussic  acid  is  obtained  pure. 

It  is  a  transparent  and  colourless  liquid,  pos- 
sessing a  strong  odour  somewhat  resembling  acetic 
acid.  Its  specific  gravity  is  only  1.0J2.  It  dis- 
solves a  little  sulphur  at  a  boiling  heat.  It  then 
blackens  nitrate  of  silver;  but  the  pure  acid 
throws  down  the  silver  white.  Uy  repeated  dis- 
tillations sulphur  is  separated  aui  the  acid  is  de- 
composed. 

SULPHUROUS  ACID.  "  Sulphur  burned  at 
a  low  temperature  absorbs  less  oxygen  than  it 
does  when  exposed  to  greater  heat,  and  is  con- 
sequently acidified  in  a  slighter  degree,  so  as  to 
form  sulphurous  acid.  This  in  the  ordinary  state 
of  the  atmosphere  is  a  gas  ;  but  on  reducing  its 
temperature  very  low  by  artificial  cold,  and  ex- 
posing it  to  strong  compression,  it  becomes  a  li- 
quid. To  obtain  it  in  the  liquid  state,  however, 
lor  practical  purposes,  it  is  received  into  water, 
by  which  it  is  absorbed. 

As  the  acid  obtained  by  burning  sulphur  in  this 
way  is  commonly  mixed  with  more  or  less  sul- 
phuric acid,  when  sulphurous  acid  is  wanted  it  is 
commonly  made   by  abstracting  part  of  the  oxy- 

fen  from  sulphuric  acid  by  means  of  some  com- 
ustible  substance.  Mercury  or  tin  is  usually  pre- 
ferred. For  the  purposes  of  manufactures,  how- 
ever, chopped  straw  or  saw-dust  may  be  employ- 
ed. If  one  part  of  mercury  and  two  of  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  be  put  into  a  glass  retort 
with  a  long  neck,  and  heat  applied  till  an  effer- 
vescence is  produced,  the  sulphurous  acid  will 
arise  in  the  form  of  gas,  and  may  be  collected  over 
quicksilver,  or  received  into  water,  which  at  the 
temperature  of  61°  will  absorb  thirty-three  times 
its  bulk,  or  nearly  an  eleventh  oi  its  weight. 

Water  thus  saturated  is  intensely  acid  to  the 
taste,  and  has  the  .Miirll  of  sulphur  burning  slowly. 
It  destroys  most  vegetable  colours,  but  the  blues 
are  saddened  by  it  previous  to  their  being  dis- 
charged. A  pleasing  instance  of  its  effect  on 
colours  may  be  exhibited  by  holding  a  red  rose 
over  the  blue  flame  of  a  common  match,  by  which 
the  colour  will  be  discharged  wherever  the  sul- 
phurous acid  comes  into  contact  with  it,  so  as  to 


render  it  beautifully  variegated,  or  entirely  white^ 
If  it  be  then  dipped  into  water,  the  redness  after  a 
time  will  be  restored. 

Sulphurous  acid  is  used  in  bleaching,  particu- 
larly for  silks.  It  likewise  discharges  vegetable 
stains,  and  iron-moulds  from  linen. 

In  combination  with  the  salifiable  bases,  it  forms 
sulphites  which  differ  from  the  sulphates  in  their 
properties.  The  alkaline  sulphites  are  more  so- 
luble than  the  Sulphates,  the  earthy  less.  They 
are  converted  into  sulphates  by  an  addition  of 
oxygen,  which  they  acquire  even  by  exposure  to 
the  air." 

Sultan  flower.  See  Centaurea  moschata,  of 
Linmcus. 

SUMACH.  (Sumak  ;  from  samak,  to  be  red  : 
so  called  from  its  red  berry.)  See  Rhus  coria- 
ria. 

Sumach,  elm-leaved.    See  Rims  coriaria. 

Su'mkn.  (Arabian.)  The  lower  or  fat  part 
of  the  belly. 

SUN- DEW.    See  Drosera  rotundifolia. 

SUPER.  1.  This  term  is  applied,  in  chemistry 
and  pharmacy,  to  several  saline  substances,  in 
which  there  is  an  excess  of  one  of  its  consti- 
tuents beyond  what  is  necessary  to  form  the  or- 
dinary compound  ;  as  supersulphate  of  potassa, 
supercarbonate  of  soda,  &c. 

2.  In  anatomy,  it  regards  situation;  as  super- 
scapularie,  supergenualis. 

3.  In  physiology,  it  means  an  additional;  as 
superfoetation. 

4.  In  medicine,  it  means  excqss ;  as  superpur- 
gation. 

Superace'tas  plumbi.     Sec  Plumbi  acetas. 

Superarse'mas  potass.e.  Superarseniate 
of  potassa.  A  compound  of  potassa  with  excess 
of  arsenic  acid.  It  was  called  Macqucr's  Ar- 
senical Salt,  from  its  discoverer  ;  and  has  been 
sometimes  given  in  medicine,  possessing  similar 
properties  to  those  of  the  white  oxide  of  arsenic. 

SUPE'RBUS.     See  Rectus  superior  oculi. 

SUPERCl'LIUM.     See  Eyebrow. 

Supercilium  veneris.  The  milfoil.  See 
Achillea  millefolium. 

SUPERFOETATION.  (Superfatatio ;  from 
super,  above  or  upon,  andf&tus,  a  foetus. )  The 
impregnation  of  a  woman  already  pregnant. 

Sui'ergemina'li  ;.  (From  super,  above,  and 
gemini,  the  testicles.)  The  epididymis,  or  body 
above  the  testicles. 

SUPERGENU.VLIS.  (From  super,  above, 
and  genu,  the  knee.)     The  patella,  or  knee-pan. 

SUPE K1MPREGNATIO.  ( Superimpregna- 
tio ,  from  super,  above,  and  impregnatio,  a  con- 
ception.)    Superfoetation. 

SUPE'RIOR.  Some  muscles  were  60  named 
from  their  relative  situation. 

Superior  auris.     See  Attollens  aurem. 

SUPERLl'GULA.  (From  super,  above,  and 
liguta,  a  little  tongue,  the  glottis.)  The  epi- 
glottis. 

SUPERPURGATIO.  (From  super,  beyond, 
and  purgo,  to  purge.)  An  excessive  evacuation 
by  stool. 

S0PERSALT.     See  Subsalt, 

SUPERSCAPULA'RIS.  (From*H;>er,  upon, 
and  scapula,  the  shoulder-blade.)  A  muscle 
seated  upon  the  scapula. 

SUPERUS.  Above:  applied  to  the  perian- 
thiuni  ot  (lowers  when  placed  above  the  gcrmen ; 
as  in  roses,  and  the  g'  uus  Pyrus. 

SUPINATION.     (Supinatio  ;  from  supinus, 
placed  upward. )    The  act  of  turning  the  palm  of 
the  hand  upwards,  by  rotating  the  radius  upon  the  ■ 
ulna. 

SUPINATOR.      (From  supinus,   upwards-.) 
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A  name  given  to  those  muscles  which  turn  the 
band  upwards. 

Supinator  brevis.  See  Supinator  radii 
brevis. 

Supinator  longus.  See  Supinator  7-adii 
longus. 

Supinator  radii  brevis.  A  supinator  mus- 
cle of  the  hand,  situated  on  the  fore-arm.  Supi- 
nator brevis,  sive  minor,  of  Winslow  ;  and  epi- 
condylo-radial,  of  Dumas.  This  smull  muscle, 
which  is  tendinous  externally,  is  situated  at  the 
tipper  part  of  the  fore-arm  under  the  supinator 
longus,  the  extensor  carpi  radialis  brevis,  the  ex- 
tensor carpi  ulnaris,  the  extensor  digitoi  um  com- 
munis, and  the  extensor  minimi  digki. 

Il  arises  tendinous  from  the  lower  and  anterior 
pRrt  of  the  outer  condyle  of  the  os  humeri,  and 
tendinous  and  fleshy  from  the  outer  edge  and  pos- 
terior surface  of  the  ulna,  adhering  firmly  to  the 
ligament  thatjoins  the  radius  to  that  bone.  From 
these  origins  its  fibres  descend  forwards  and  in- 
wards, and  are  inserted  into  the  upper,  inner,  and 
anterior  part  of  the  radius  around  the  cartilagi- 
nous surface,  upon  which  slides  the  tendon  of  the 
biceps,  and  likewise  into  a  ridge  that  runs  down- 
wards and  outwards  below  this  surface.  It  as- 
sists in  the  supination  of  the  hand  by  rolling  the 
radius  outwards. 

Supinator  radii  longus.  Supinator  lon- 
gus, of  Albinm.  Supinator  longus  sive  major, 
of  Winslow ;  and  humerostm  radial,  of  Dumas. 
A  long  flat  muscle,  covered  by  a  very  thin  tendi- 
nous fascia,  and  situated  immediately  under  the  in- 
teguments aloug  the  outer  convex  surface  of  the 
radius.  It  arises,  by  very  shfrt  tendinous  fibres, 
from  the  anterior  surface  and  outer  ridge  of  the  os 
humeri,  about  two  or  three  inches  above  its  ex- 
ternal condyle,  between  the  brachials  intermit 
ai/d  the  triceps  brachii  j  and  likewise  from  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  external  intermuscular 
membrane,  or  ligament,  as  it  is  called.  About 
the  middle  of  the  radius,  its  fleshy  fibres  termi- 
nate in  a  flat  tendon,  which  is  inserted  into  the 
inner  side  of  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  radius, 
near  the  root  of  its  styloid  process. 

This  muscle  not  only  assists  in  rolling  the  radius 
outwards,  and  turning  the  palm  of  the  hand  up- 
wards, on  which  account  Riolanus  first  gave  it  the 
name  of  supinator,  but  it  likewise  assists  in  pro- 
nation, and  in  bending  the  fore-arm. 

SUPPOSITO'RiUM.  (From  sub,  tinder,  and 
pono,  to  put.)  A  suppository,  i.  e.  a  substance 
to  put  into  the  rectum,  there  to  remain  and  dis- 
solve gradually. 

Suppressed  menses.     See  Amenorrhea. 
SUPPURATION.     (Suppitratio ;   from  sup- 
puro,    to   suppurate.)     That   morbid  action   by 
which  pus  is  deposited  in  inflammatory  tumours. 
See  Pus. 

SUPRA.    Above.     This  word  before  any  other 
name,   implies  its  situation  being  above   it ;    as 
supra  spinatus,  above  thespiue  of  the  scapula,  &c. 
Supra-costales.     A  portion  of  the  intercos- 
tal muscles.    See  Intercostal  muscles. 

Supra-decompooITCs.  See  Decompontus. 
Supra-spina'tus.  Supra-spinatus  sell  sit- 
per-scapularis,  of  Cowper;  and  soui-spino-sca- 
pulo-trochiterien,  of  Dumas.  A  muscle  of  the 
arm  first  so  named  by  Riolanus,  from  its  situation. 
It  is  of  considerable  thickness,  wider  behind  than 
before,  and  fills  the  whole  of  the  cavity  or  fossa 
that  is  above  the  spine  of  the  scapula.  It  arises 
fleshy  from  the  whole  of  the  base  of  the  scapula  that 
is.  above  its  spine,  and  likewise  from  the  spine 
itself,  and  from  the  superior  costa.  Opposite  to 
the  basis  of  the  coracoid  process,  it  is  found  be- 
ginning to  degenerate  iuto  a  tendon,  which  is  at 


first  covered  by  fleshy  fibres,  and'  then  passing 
under  the  acromion,  adheres  to  the  capsular  liga- 
ment of  the  os  humeri,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
upper  part  of  the  large  tuberosity  at  the  head  of 
the  os  humeri.  This  muscle  is  covered  by  a  thin 
fascia,  which  adheres  to  the  upper  edge  and  supe- 
rior part  of  the  basis,  as  well  as  to  the  upper  edge 
of  the  spine  of  the  scapula.  The  principal  use  of 
the  supra  spinatus  seems  to  be  to  assist  in  raising 
the  arm  upwards  ;  at  the  same  time,  by  drawing 
the  capsular  ligament  upwards,  it  prevents  it  from 
beinj;  pinched  between  the  head  of  the  os  humeri 
anil  th  it  of  the  scapula.  It  may  likewise  serve  to 
move  the  scapula  upon  the  humerus. 

SURA.     (An  Arabian  word. )    1.  The  calf  of 
the  lea;. 
2.  The  fibula. 

SURCULUS.  A  term  applied  by  botanists  to 
the  stem  of  mosses,  or  that  part  which  bears  the 
leaves.  It  is  simple,  in  Polytricum  ,  branched, 
in  Minium  androgynum  ;  with  brunches  turned 
downward,  in  Sphagnum  palustre  ;  decumbent, 
creeping,  or  erect. 
SURDITAS.  Deafness.  See  Paracusis. 
SURFEIT.  The  consequence  of  excess  in 
eating  or  drinking,  or  of  something  unwholesome 
or  improper  in  the  food.  It  consists  in  a  heavy 
load  or  oppression  of  the  stomach,  with  nausea, 
sickness,  impeded  perspiration,  and  at  times  erup- 
tions on  the  skin. 

SURGERY.  Chirurgia.  A  branch  of  the 
healing  art,  having  for  its  object  the  cure  of  ex- 
ternal diseases. 

SURTURBRAND.  Fibrous  brown  coal,  or 
bituminous  wood,  is  so  called  in  Iceland,  where  it 
occurs  in  great  quantities. 

SUS.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  animals.  Class, 
Mammalia;  Order,  Bellua.  The  hog.  The 
flesh  called  pork  is  considered  a  great  delicacy, 
especially  the  young  and  well  fed,  and  is  much 
used  in  most  countries.  Salted,  it  affords  a  harder 
food,  still  very  nutritious  to  hard-working  people, 
whose  digestion  is  good. 

Sus  scrofa.  The  systematic  name  of  the  hog, 
the  fat  of  which  is  called  lard. 

Suspended  animation.     See  Resuscitation. 
SUSPENSO'RIUM.      (From  suspendeo,    to 
hang. )    A  suspensory  ;  a  bag,  or  bandage,  to  sus- 
pend any  part. 

Susj'ensorium  hepatis.  The  broad  ligament 
of  the  liver. 

Suspensorius  testis.  The  crenraster  mus- 
cle of  the  testicle. 

SUSU'RRUS.  (From  susurro,  to  murmur.) 
An  iraHgjnvy  sound  in  the  ear. 

SUTURE.  (Sutura;  from  suo,  to  join  to- 
gether.) 1.  In  surgery  this  term  signifies  the 
uniting  the  lips  of  a  wound  by  sewiDg.  Clavata 
commissura.  A  number  of  different  kinds  of  su- 
tures have  been  recommended  by  writers  on  sur- 
gery, but  all  of  them  are  now  reduced  to  two  ; 
namely,  the  twisted,  and  the  interrupted,  called 
also  the  knotted  suture.  The  twisted  suture  is 
made  in  the  following  manner  :  having  brought 
the  divided  parts  nearly  into  contact,  a  pin  is  to  be 
introduced  from  the  outside  inwards,  and  carried 
out  through  the  opposite  side  to  the  same  distance 
from  the  edge  that  it  entered  at  on  the  form-jr 
side ;  a  firm  wax  ligature  is  then  to  be  passed 
around  it,  making  the  figure  of  8,  by  which  the 
wounded  parts  are  drawn  gently  into  contact. 
The  number  of  pins  is  to  be  determined  by  the 
extent  of  the  wound  ;  half  an  inch,  or  at  most 
three-quarters,  is  the  proper  distance  between  two 
pins.  The  interrupted  suture  is  practised  where  a 
number  of  stitches  is  required,  and  the  interrup- 
tion is  only  the  distance  between  the  stitches. 
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in  anatomy  the  word  suture  is  applied  to  the 
union  of  bones  by  means  of  dentiform  margins,  as 
in  the  bones  of  the  cranium.  See  Temporal,  sphe- 
noidal,  zygomatic,  transverse,  coronal,  lumb- 
doidal,  and  sagittal  sutures. 

3.  In  botany,  it  is  applied  to  that  part  of  a  cap- 
sule, which  is  a  kind  of  furrow  on  the  external 
surface  in  which  the  valves  are  united.  See  Cap- 
sula. 

SWALLOW-WORT.  Sen  Atclepias  vince- 
loxicum. 

SWAMMERDAM,  John,  was  born  at  Am- 
sterdam, in  1657,  and  displayed  an  early  predilec- 
tion for  natural  history,  particularly  entomology. 
AtLeyden,  where  he  studied  physic,  he  was  dis- 
tinguished by  his  skill  aud  assiduity  in  anatomical 
experiments  and  the  art  of  making  preparations  ; 
and  on  taking  his  degree  there,  in  1667,  he  pub- 
lished a  thesis  on  Respiration.  At  this  time  he 
began  to  practise  his  invention  of  injecting  the 
vessels  with  ceraceous  matter,  from  whioh  anato- 
my has  derived  very  important  advantages.  In 
the  dissection  of  insects,  he  was  singularly  dex- 
terous by  the  aid  of  instruments  of  his  own  inven- 
tion. The  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  invited  him 
about  this  period  to  Florence  on  very  liberal 
terms,  but  he  declined  the  offer  from  aversion  to  a 
court-life,  and  to  any  religious  restraints.  In  1669 
he  published  in  his  native  language  "  A  Genera: 
History  of  Insects,"  afterwards  reprinted  and 
translated  into  French  and  Lntin,  the  latter  with 
splendid  figuies.  In  1670  another  work  appeared, 
entitled  "  Miraculum  Naturae,"  detailing  the 
structure  of  the  uterus  ;  of  which  there  were 
many  subsequent  editions.  By  intense  applica- 
tion he  became  hypochondriacal  and  infatuated 
with  mysticism,  so  as  to  abandon  all  his  scientific 
pursuits  ;  and  his  constitution  was  worn  out  by 
his  mortifications,  so  that  he  died  in  1680.  Seve- 
ral of  his  papers,  which  came  long  after  into  the 
hands  of  Boerhaave,  were  published  under  the 
title  of  "  Biblia  Naturae;"  in  which  the  history  of 
bees  is  particularly  esteemed. 

SWEAT.     See  Perspiration. 

Sweet  flag.     See  Acorus  calamus. 

Sweet  marjoram.     See  Origanum  -.najoruna. 

Sweet  nnvew.     See  Brassica  rapa. 

Sweet  rush.  See  Andropogon  saBnanllcua, 
and  Acorus  culamus. 

Sweet  sultan.    The  Cenlaurea  moschal a. 

Sweet  willow.     See  Myrica  gale. 

SWIETEN,  Gerard  Van,  was  born  at  Ley- 
den,  in  1700.  From  the  loss  of  both  his  parents, 
his  early  education  is  said  to  have  been  somewhat 
neglected ;  but  being  sent  at  sixteen  to  the  uni- 
versity of  Louvain,  he  soon  distinguished  himself 
by  his  superior  attainments.  He  then  returned  to 
his  native  place,  and  became  a  favourite  pupil  of 
the  illustrious  Boerhaave  ;  add  alter  studying 
seven  years,  took  the  degree  of  doctor,  in  \~- j  ; 
and  so  much  had  he  profited  by  the  instruction  of 
lhat  great  master,  as  well  as  by"  his  own  unwearied 
researches,  that  he  was  immediately  appointed  to 
a  medical  professorship,  which  lie  occupied, fo"r 
many  years  with  great  reputation.  At  length, 
however,  his  success  excited  envy,  and  tin 
ing  a  law  which  prohibi  .-d  those  not  professing 
the  religion  ol  the  State  from  holding  any  public 
appointment,  Van  Siviettn  being  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic, was  obiiged  to  resign  his  chair.  He  devoted 
the  leisure  thus  acquired  to  the  composition  of  io* 
excellent  Commentaries  on  the  Aphorisms  of 
Boerhaave  :  and  while  engaged  in  this  work,  he 
was  invited  by  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa  to  set- 
tle at  Vienna,  which  he  accented  in  the  year  174), 
after  stipulating  that  be  should  be  allowed  to  fij- 
lifc,  v  hich  w  as  do 


adapted  for  a  court.  The  intellectual  and  moral 
endowments  of  this  physician  qualified  him  in 
every  respect  for  conducting  the  medical  school 
at  Vienna  ;  and  that  science  in  Germany  was  ul- 
timately essentially  benefited  by  his  exertions. 
He  executed,  during  eight  years,  the  office  of 
professor  with  singular  zeal ;  and  having  obtained 
the  full  confidence  of  his  royal  mistress,  he  was 
enabled  to  reform  many  abuses,  and  procure  great 
advantages  for  the  study  of  medicine  in  th4t  city. 
His  extensive  erudition  gained  him  the  farther 
honour  of  being  intrusted  with  the  interests  of 
learning  in  general  in  the  Austrian  dominions  ;  he 
was  appointed  Imperial  Librarian,  President  ot 
the  Censorship  of  Books,  &c.  ;  and  also  created 
a  Baron  of  the  Empire.  He  was  likewise  volun- 
tarily enrolled  in  the  list  of  almost  all  the  distin- 
guished literary  societies  of  Europe.  The  inflexi- 
bility of  his  character  led  him  to  maintain  a  long 
opposition  to  small-pox  inoculation.  He  died  ir 
1772,  and  a  statue  was  erected  to  his  memory  bv 
the  Empress  at  Vienna.  His  commentaries  will 
always  maintain  their  reputation,  from  the  im- 
mense number  of  facts,  well  selected  and  well  ar- 
ranged, and  the  judicious  summary  of  ancient  and 
modern  medical  knowledge  which  they  contain. 
He  also  published  another  useful  work  on  the  dis- 
eases which  prevail  in  Armies. 

SWIETE'NIA.  (Named  after  Van  Swieten. ) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Decani 
dria  ;  Order,  JSIonogynui. 

Swietknia  mahago.vi.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  mahogany  tree.  The  bark  of  the  wood  of 
this  tree  is  of  a  red  colour  internally  ;  has  an  as- 
tringent bitter  taste  ;  and  yields  its  active  matter 
to  water.  It  has  been  prepared  as  a  substitute  for 
Peruvian  bark,  and  has  been  used  as  such  with  ad- 
vantage.    Dose,  half  a  drachm. 

SWiNE-POX.     See  Varicella. 

SWINESTONE.  A  variety  of  compact  lu- 
cullite,  a  subspecies  of  limestone. 

SWINGING.      SetJEora. 

Sword  tha   id.      See  Lane col atus. 

SYCO'AIA'.  (Fromowi/,  a  fig.)  Sycosis.  A 
wart  or  excrescence  resembling  a  fig  on  the  eye- 
lid, about  the  anus,  or  any  other  part. 

SYDENHAM,  Thomas,  was  born  atWinford 
Eagle,  in  Dorsetshire,  about  the  year  1624.  He 
was  entered  at  Oxford  ;  but  during  the  civil  war, 
when  that  city  was  occupied  by  the  royal  party, 
he  retired  to  London.  On  this  occasion,  the  ill- 
ness of  his  brother  brought  him  acquainted  with 
Dr.  Coxe,  an  eminent  physician,  who  finding 
Sydenham  undecided  as  to  the  choice  of  his  pro- 
fession, persuaded  him  to  study  medicine  on  his 
return  to  Oxford.  Accordingly,  in  1648,  he  took 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  physic,  and  about  the 
same  period  obtained  a  fellowship;  then  pur- 
suing his  studies  a  few  years  longer,  he  procured 
a  doctor's  degree  from  Cambridge,  and  settled  as  a 
physician  in  Westminster.  The  extensive  prac- 
tice which  he  is  said  tq  have  enjoyed  from 
1660  to  1670,  must  be  chiefly  ascribed  to  the  su- 
perior success  of  the  means  employed  by  him, 
which,  being  so  different  from  those  previously  in 
use,  b<  came  more  readily  a  matter  of  notoriety  ; 
for,  after  the  Restoration,  his  connections  could 
have  contributed  little  to  Ins  advancement.  He 
appears  to  have  paid  little  attention  to  the 
prevailing  medical  doctrines,  being  c.irly  per- 
suaded thai  the  onlj  mode  of  acquiring  a  correct 
knowledge  of  bis  art  was  to  observe  diligi  ntly  the 
progress  of  diseases,  whence  the  natucal  indica- 
tions ol  cme  might  be  thrived  ;  in  which  opjnion 
he  bad  the  sanction  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  1. 
I:  was  lo  febrih  dweases  lhal  be  first  applied  thi^ 
.  »t  Luii  several  yeai 


anxious  attention  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  tne  pvo- 
per  mode  of  treating  them  :  the  result  of  which 
he  published  in  1666,  under  the  title  of  "  Metho- 
dus  curandi  Febres,"  and  again,  nine  years  after, 
with  additional  remarks,  suggested  by  subsequent 
•  xperience.  His  writings  are  not  altogether  free 
from  hypothesis  ;  but  he  seems  to  have  been  little 
influenced  by  these  in  his  practice  ;  and  by  close- 
ly observing  the  operations  of  nature,  and  the  ef- 
fects of  remedies,  he  was  enabled  to  introduce 
very  essential  improvements.  In  small-pox  es- 
pecially, by  checking  the  eruptive  fever  by  means 
of  cool  air,  and  other  antiphlogistic  means,  he  as- 
certained that  the  eruption  and  consequent  dartger 
were  greatly  diminished :  which  plan  applies  like- 
wise to  other  eruptive  and  febrile  diseases,  as  has 
be*n  since  determined  by  general  experience. 
His  sagacity  was  also  manifested  in  the  correct 
histories  which  he  has  left  of  some  diseases,  as 
particularly  small-pox,  measles,  gout,  and  hys- 
teria, lie  was  likewise  very  attentive  to  the 
varieties  occurring,  especially  in  febrile  disorders 
at  different  seasons,  or  in  different  years  ;  and  was 
led  to  suppose  these  connected  with  a  particular 
constitution  of  the  air.  He  had  been  subject,  for 
above  thirty  years,  to  gout,  and  stone  in  the  kid- 
ney, which  impaired  his  constitution,  and  at  last 
terminated  his  life  in  1639.  After  his  death,  a 
manual  of  practice,  composed  for  his  son,  was 
published  under  the  title  of  "  Processus  Integri  in 
Morbis  fere  omnibus  curandis."  Sydenham  ever 
maintained  the  character  of  a  generous  and  public 
spirited  man  ;  he  conducted  himself  without  that 
arrogance  which  too  often  accompanies  original 
talent ;  and  he  has  been  universally  acknowledged 
the  first  physician  of  his  age.  The  numerous 
editions  of  bis  works,  both  singly  and  collectively, 
in  almost  every  country  of  Europe,  the  deference 
paid  to  his  authority,  and  the  commendations  be- 
stowed upon  him  by  almost  all  practical  writers 
since,  amply  prove  the  solidity  of  his  title  to  the 
high  reputation  attached  to  his  name.  The  col- 
lege of  physicians,  though  he  was  only  late  in  life 
admitted  a  licentiate,  have  subsequently  placed 
his  bust  in  their  hall,  near  that  of  Harvey. 

St'lthium.  AssafaHida  is  so  termed  by  some 
H-riter9.     See  Ferula  assafaitida. 

SYLVANITE.     Native  tellurium. 

Sylvias,  digestive  ■sail  of.  The  muriate  of  po- 
tassa.  ' 

SY'LVIUS,  Francis  De  le  Boe,  was  born 
at  Hanau,  in  1611.  lie  took  his  degree  at  Basle, 
and  then  visited,  for  improvement,  some  of  the 
chief  universities  in  France  and  Germany.  He 
settled  first  at  his  native  place,  but  removed  to 
Amsterdam,  where  he  enjoyed  a  high  reputation 
for  several  years,  till  he  was  called  to  Lcyden,  in 
1658,  to  assume  the  office  of  first  professor  of 
medicine.  He  soon  drew  together,  by  his  genius 
and  eloquence,  a  uumerous  audience  from  all 
parts  of  Europe.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  ad- 
vocates for  Harvey's  doctrine  of  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  and  chieily  effected  its  reception  into 
(hat  school.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  mate- 
rially retarded  the  progress  of  medicine  by  a  fan- 
ciful hypothesis,  which  attracted  much  notice, 
referring  all  diseases  to  chemical  changes,  pro- 
ducing an  excess  of  acid,  or  of  alkali.  His  works 
were  chiefly  controversial  tracts,  in  which  he  de- 
fended his  peculiar  notions.     He  died  in  1672. 

Sylvius,  James  Do  Bois,  was  born  at  Amiens, 
in  1478.  Having  chosen  the  profession  of  physic, 
he  studied  diligently  the  writings  of  the  ancients, 
especially  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  and  was  no 
less  assiduous  in  the  pursuit  of  other  branches  of 
medicine,  particularly  anatomy,  pharmacy,  and 
Vorany.     Before  taking  a  dpfffee,  he  undertook  a 


private  course  of  lectures  at  Paris,  in  which  I 
distinguished  himself,  that  in  two  years  he  col- 
lected a  crowd  of  pupih  from  various  parts  of 
Europe  ;  but  the  jealousy  of  the  Parisian  phy- 
sicians obliged  him  to  go  to  Montpclier,  in  1 J20, 
for  the  purpose  of  graduation.  His  extreme  par- 
simony, however,  would  not  permit  the  necessary 
expenses  ;  and  he  was  at  last  successful  in  com- 
promising his  differences  with  the  Parisian  facul- 
ty. He  subsequently  continued  his  lectures  with 
very  great  success  ;  and  in  1550  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  medicine  at  the  royal  college  ;  but  his 
death  occurred  five  years  afterwards.  His  works 
were  popular  during  the  reign  of  the  old  school, 
but  are  now  obsolete.  As  an  anatomist,  he  merits 
great  praise,  having  made  various  discoveries, 
notwithstanding  the  few  opportunities  he  had  of 
human  dissection.  He  wrote  with  great  violence 
against  Vesalius,  his  pupil,  because  he  had  pre- 
sumed to  correct  Ga'.en. 

SYMBLE'PHARUM.  (From  aw,  with,  and 
p\c<bapov,  the  eye-lid.)  A  concretion  of  the  eye- 
lid to  the  globe  of  the  eye.  This  chieily  happens 
in  the  superior,  but  very  rarely  in  the  inferior 
palpebra.  The  causes  of  this  concretion  are  a  bad 
conformation  of  the  parts,  or  from  ulcers  of  the 
cornea,  the  membrana  conjunctiva,  or  internal 
superfices  of  the  palpebral,  or  imprudent  scarifi- 
cations, or  burns,  especially  if  the  eye  remains 
long  closed.  There  are  two  species,  the  partial, 
or  total ;  in  the  former,  the  adhesion  is  partial,  in 
the  latter,  the  membrana  conjunctiva  and  cornea 
are  concreted  to  the  eye-lid  together. 

Sy'jiboi>s.  (From  avfxGaWv,  to  knit  together.) 
It  is  said  either  of  the  fitness  of  parts  with  one 
another,  or  of  the  consent  between  them  by  the 
intermediation  of  nerves,  and  the  like. 

SYMBOLO'GIA.  (From  av^vXov,  a  sign, 
and  Aoyos,  a  discourse.)  The  doctrine  of  the 
signs  and  symptoms  of  disease. 

SYMMETRY  The  exact  and  beautiful  pro- 
portion of  parts  to  one  another. 

SYMPATHETIC.     Sympatheticm. 

1,  Relating  to  sympathy. 

2.  See  Intercostal  nerve. 

Sympathetic  nerve.     See  Intercostal  nerve. 

SYMPATHY.  ( Sympathia ;  from  cvy-acX'y, 
to  suffer  together,  to  sympathise.)  All  the  body 
is  sympathetically  connected  together,  and  de- 
pendent, the  one  part  upon  the  rest,  constituting 
a  general  sympathy.  But  sometimes  we  find  par- 
ticular parts  more  intimately  dependent  upon  each 
other  than  upon  the  rest  of  the  body,  constituting 
a  particular  sympathy.  Action  cannot  be  greatly- 
increased  in  any  one  organ,  without  being  dimi- 
nished in  some  other  ;  but  certain  parts  are  more 
apt  to  be  affected  by  the  derangement  of  particu- 
lar organs  than  others  ;  and  it  was  the  observance 
of  this  fact  which  gave  foundation  to  the  old  and 
well-known  doctrine  of  sympathy,  which  was  said 
io  proceed  "  turn  ob  communionem  et  similitu- 
dinem  generis,  turn  ob  viciniam.''''  It  may  be 
thought  that  this  position  of  action  being  dimi- 
nished in  one  organ,  by  its  increase,  either  in  the 
rest  or  in  some  other  part,  is  contradicted  by  the 
existence  of  general  diseases  or  actions  affecting 
the  whole  system.  But  in  them  we  find,  in  the. 
first  place,  that  there  is  always  some  part  moi*. 
affected  than  the  rest.  This  local  affection  is 
sometimes  the  first  symptom,  and  affects  the  con- 
stitution in  a  secondary  way,  either  by  the  irrita- 
tion which  it  produces,  or  by  an  extension  of  the 
specific  action.  At  other  times  the  local  affec- 
tion is  coeval  with  the  general  disease,  and  is  call- 
ed sympathetic.  It  is  observed,  in  the  second 
place,  that  as  there  is  some  part  which  is  always 
more  affected  than  the  re«i.  so  also  is  there  some 
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which  has  its  action,  in  consequence  ol  this, 
diminished  lower  than  that  of  tlie  rest  of  the  sys- 
tem, and  most  commonly  lower  than  its  natural 
standard.  From  the  extensive  sympathy  of  the 
stomach  with  almost  every  part  of  the  hody,  we 
iind  that  this  most  frequently  sutlers,  and  has  its 
action  diminished  in  every  disease,  whether  cent- 
ral or  local,  provided  that  the  diseased  action 
arises  to  any  considerable  degree.  There  are  also 
other  organs  which  may,  in  like  manner,  suffer 
from  their  association  or  connection  witli  others 
which  become  diseased.  Thus,  for  instance,  we 
see,  in  the  general  disease  called  puerperal  fever, 
that  the  action  of  the  breasts  is  diminished  by  the 
increased  inflammatory  action  of  the  uterus. 

In  consequence  of  this  balance  of  action,  or 
general  connection  of  the  system,  a  sudden  pain, 
consequent  to  violent  action  of  any  purt.;c<!;. 
will  so  weaken  the  rest  as  to  pioduce  fainting,  and 
occasionally  death.  But  this  dependence  appears 
more  evidently  in  what  may  be  called  the  smaller 
systems  of  the  body,  or  those  parts  which  ste.n 
to  be  more  intimately  connected  with  each  other 
than  they  are  with  the  general  system.  Of  this 
kind  is  the  connection  of  the  breasts  with  fhe 
uterus  of  the  female  ;  of  the  urethra  with  the  tes- 
ticles of  the  male  ;  of  the  stomach  with  the  liver  ; 
and  of  the  intestines  with  the  stomach,  and  of  this 
again  with  the  brain  ;  of  the  one  extremity  of  the 
bone  with  the  other  ;  and  of  the  body  of  the  mus- 
cle with  its  insertion  ;  of  the  skin  with  the  parts 
below  it. 

These  smaller  systems,  or  circles,  shall  be 
treated  regularly ;  but  iirst  it  may  be  proper  to 
observe,  that  these  are  not  only  intimately  con- 
nected with  themselves,  but  also  with  the  general 
system,  an  universal  sympathy  being  thus  estab- 
lished. 

That  there  is  a  very  intimate  connection  be- 
tween the  breasts  and  uterus  has  been  long  known ; 
but  it  has  not  been  very  satisfactorily  explained. 
Fallopius,  and  all  the  older  authors,  declare  plain- 
ly that  the  sympathy  is  produced  by  an  anasto- 
mosis of  vessels  ;  Bartholin  adding  that  the  child 
being  born,  the  blood  no  longer  goes  to  the  uterus, 
but  is  directed  to  the  breasts  and  changed  into 
milk.  But  none  of  all  those  who  talk  of  this  de- 
rivation, assign  any  reasonable  cause  which  may 
produce  it. 

In  pregnancy,  and  at  the  menstrual  periods,  the 
uterus  is  active  ;  but,  when  the  child  is  delivered, 
the  action  of  the  uterus  subsides,  whilst  the 
breasts  in  their  turn  become  active,  and  secrete 
milk. 

If,  at  this  time,  we  should  again  produce  action 
iu  the  uterus,  we  diminish  that  of  the  breast-,  and 
destroy  the  secretion  of  milk,  as  is  well  illustrated 
,  by  the  case  of  inflammation  of  the  uterus,  which 
is  incident  to  lying-in  women.  When  the  uterus, 
at  the  cessation  of  the  menses,  ceases  to  be  active, 
or  to  secrete,  we  often  find  that  the  breasts  have 
an  action  excited  in  them,  becoming  slowly  in- 
tlamed,  and  assuming  a  cancerous  disposition. 
The  uterus  and  breasts  seem  to  be  a  set  of  glands 
balancing  each  other  in  the  system,  one  only  be- 
ing naturally  active,  or  accreting  properly,  at  a 
time  ;  and  accordingly  we  seldom,  if  ever,  lind 
that  when  the  uterus  yields  the  menstrua!  dis- 
charge, the  milk  it  secreted  in  perfection,  during 
In  continuance  of  this  discharge,  nor  do  we  ever 
find  them  both  inflamed  at  the  same  time. 

The  uterus  has  not  only  this  connection  with 
the  breasts,  but  it  has  also  a  very  particular  sym- 
pathy with  the  stomach,  which  again  sympathises 
with  the  brain  ;  and  thus  we  see  how  a  disorder  of 
the  uterus  may  induce  an  extensive  aeries  ofaffec- 
rlopendent  on  the  other. 


<4gaiis  ol  generation  in  the  male  form  like- 
wise a,  little  .system,  in  which  all  the  parts  exhibit 
this  sympathy  with  each  other.  They  likewise 
give  us  a  very  good  instance  of  the  association  of 
action,  or  sympathy  in  the  common  acceptation 
of  that  word. 

Sympathy  is  divided  into,  first,  the  sympathy  of 
equilibrium,  in  which  one  part  is  weakened  by 
the  increased  action  of  another ;  and,  secondly, 
the  sympathy  of  association,  in  which  two  parts 
act  together  at  the  same  time. 

The  sympathy  of  association  is  produced  sud- 
dcnlv,  and  for  a  short  lime.  The  svmpathy  of 
equilibrium  is  produced  more  slowly, "and  conti- 
nues to  operate  for  a  much  longer  time. 

It  is  curious  enough  that  most,  or  at  least  many, 
of  those  organs,  which  sr.sm  to  be  connected  bv 
the  sympathy  of  equilibrium,  exhibit  likewise, 
more  or  less  of  the  sympathy  of  association,  when 
under  the  circumstances  <n  which  this  can  take 
place. 

The  sympathy  of  equilibrium  is  seen  in  the  ef- 
fects of  inflammation  of  the  end  of  the  urethra  on 
the  testicle  ;  which  often  diminishes  its  action, 
-and  produces  a  very  disagreeable  sensation  ol  dul- 
ness,  or,  if  this  inflammation  be  suddenly  dimi- 
nished, the  action  ot  the  testicle  is  as  suddenly  in- 
creased, and  swelling  takes  place.  The  same  is 
seen  in  the  connection  of  the  urethra  with  the 
bladder  and  prostate  gland,  as  is  mentioned  in  all 
the  dissertations  on  gononhtea.  These  parts 
likewise  affect  the  stomach  greatly,  increased  ac- 
tion in  them  weakening  that  organ  much.  This 
is  seen  in  the  effects  ol  swelled  testicle,  or  exces- 
sive venery,  or  inflamed  bladder,  and  in  a  stone  ;. 
all  which  weaken  the  stomach,  and  produce  dys- 
pepsia. The  same  remark  applies  to  the  kioney  ; 
vomiting  and  flatulence  being  produced  by  ne- 
phritis. 

The  sympathy  of  association,  or  an  instance  of 
sympathy  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word, 
is  likewise  son  in  the  connection  betwixt  the 
glans  and  testicles  in  coitien  ;  but  for  this  par- 
pose,  the  action  in  the  gians  must  be  sudden  and 
of  short  duration;  for,  if  continued  long,  weak- 
ness of  the  testicles,  or  diminished  action,  is  in- 
duced. In  those  parts  which  exhibit  this  natural  as- 
sociation of  action,  it'  the  action  of  01  epart  be  sud- 
denly and  for  a  short  time  increased,  uie  action  of 
the  sympathising  part  will  likewise  be  increased  ; 
as  we  see  in  the  instance  already  given  of  coi- 
tion, and  likewise  in  paroxysms  of  the  stone,  in 
which  the  glans  penis,  after  making  water,  be- 
comes very  painful. 

But  if  the  action  be  more  slowly  induced,  and 
continued  for  a  long  time,  then  this  association  is 
set  aside,  by  a  stronger  and  more  general  princi- 
ple of  the  equilibrium  oi  action,  and  the  sympa- 
thising part  is  weakened.  Hence  violent  inflam- 
mation of  the  end  of  the  urethra  produces  a  weak- 
ness and  irritability  of  the  bladder,  dulncss  of  the 
testicle,  ice. 

There  is  also  an  evident  sympathy  of  equili- 
brium betwixt  the  stomach  and  lower  tract  of  intes- 
tines ;  which  two  portions  may  be  said  in  general 
to  balance  each  other  in  the  abdomen.  When 
the  action  of  the  intestines  is  increased  in  diar- 
rhoea, the  stomach  is  often  weakened,  and  the  pa- 
tient tormented  with  nausea.  This  will  be  cured, 
not  so  easily  by  medicines  taken  into  the  stomach, 
as  by  anodyne  clysters,  which  will  abate  the  action 
of  the  intestines.  When  the  intestines  are  in- 
flamed, as  in  .strangulated  hernia,  vomiting  js  a 
never-failing  attendant. 

When  again  the  stomach  is  inflamed,  the  intes- 
tines are  affected,  and  obstinate  costiveness  takes 
place-  even  in  hysterical  affections  of  the  sto- 
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mach,  the  intestines  are  often  deranged.  Injec- 
tions of  cold  water  frequently  relieve  tliest  affec- 
tions of  the  stoniuch,  by  their  action  on  the  intes- 
tines. 

The  liver  and  stomach  arc  also  cornice  ted  with 
one  another.  When  the  liver  is  inflamed,  or  has 
its  action  increased,  the  stomach  is  weakened, 
and  dyspeptic  symptoms  take  place.  When  the 
stomach  is  weakened,  as,  lor  instance,  by  intoxi- 
cation, then  the  action  ol  the  liver  is  increased, 
and  a  greater  quantity  than  usuil  of  bile  is  se- 
creted. The  same  takes  place  in  warm  climates, 
where  the  stomach  is  much  debilitated. 

If  the  liver  has  its  action  thus  trequently  in- 
creased, it  assumes  a  species  of  inflammation,  or 
becomes,  as  it  is  called,  scirrhous.  This  is  ex- 
emplified in  the  habitual  dram-drinkers,  and  in 
those  who  stay  long  in  warm  countries  and  use 
freedoms  with  the  stomach.  The  liver  likewise 
sympathises  with  the  brain  :  for  when  this  organ 
is  injured,  and  its  action  much  impaired,  as  in 
compression,  inflammation  and  suppuration  have 
been  often  known  to  take  place  in  the  liver. 

Besides  this  connection  of  the  stomach  with  the 
liver,  it  is  also  very  intimately  dependent  on  the 
brain,  being  weakened  when  the  action  of  the  brain 
is  increased  ;  as  we  see  in  an  inflammation  of  that 
organ.  The  brain  again  is  affected  with  pain 
when  the  stomach  is  weakened  by  intoxication, 
or  other  causes ;  and  this  pain  will  be  often  re- 
lieved by  slowly  renewing  the  action  of  the  sto- 
mach, by  such  stimuli  as  are  natural  to  it,  such  as 
small  quantities  of  «oup  frequently  repeated.  A 
slight  increase  of  action  in  the  stomach,  at  least  if 
not  of  a  morbid  kind,  affects  the  brain  so  as  to 
produce  sleep,  diminishing^ its  action.  This  wc 
see  in  the  effects  of  a  fuUmeal,  and  even  of  a 
draught  of  warm  water.  The  stomach  likewise 
sympathises  with  the  throat,  squeamishness  and 
anorexia  being  often  produced  by  inflanjmation  of 
the  tonsils.  This  inflammation  is  frequently 
abated  by  restoring  or  increasing  the  action  of 
the  stomach.  Hence  the  throat,  in  slight  inflam- 
mation, is  frequently  easier  after  dinner  ;  hence, 
likewise,  the  effects  of  emetics  in  cynanchc. 

The  extremities  of  bones  and  muscles  also  sym- 
pathize in  the  same  manner.  When  one  end  of  a 
bone  is  inflamed,  the  action  of  the  other  is  lessen- 
ed, and  pain  is  produced  ;  for  a  painful  sensation 
mav  result  both  from  increased  and  diminished 
action.  When  the  tendon  of  a  muscle  is  inflamed, 
the  body  of  that  muscle  often  is  pained,  and  vice 
versa. 

Lastly,  the  external  skin  sympathises  with  the 
parts  below  it.  If  it  be  inflamed,  as  in  erysipe- 
las, the  parts  immediately  beneath  are  weakened, 
or  have  their  natural  action  diminished.  If  this 
inflammation  affect  the  face,  or  scalp,  then  the 
brain  is  injured  ;  and  headache,  stupor,  or  deli- 
rium, supervene.  If  it  attack  the  skin  of  the  abdo- 
men, then  the  abdominal  viscera  arc  affected, 
and  we  have  vomiting  and  purging,  or  Obstinate 
costiveness,  according  to  circumstances.  This  is 
illustrated  by  the  disease  of  children,  which  is 
called  by  the  women  the  bowel-hive,  in  which 
the  skin  is  inflamed,  as  they  suppose,  from  some 
morbid  matter  within. 

If  the  internal  parts  be  inflamed,  the  action  of 
the  surface  is  diminished,  and,  by  increasing  this 
action,  wc  can  lessen  or  remove  the  disease  be- 
low :  as  we  see  daily  proved  by  the  good  effects 
of  blisters.  When  the  stomach,  intestines,  or  kid- 
ney, have  been  very  irritable,  a  sinapism  has  been 
known  to  act  like  a  charm  ;  and  in  the  deep-seated 
inflammations  of  the  breasts,  bowels,  or  joints,  no 
bettor  remedy  is  known,  after  the  use  of  the  lan- 

cet,  than  blisters. 
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The  utility  of  issues  in  diseases  of  the  lungs, 
the  liver,  and  the  joints,  is  to  be  explained  on  tin 
same  principle.  In  these  cases  we  find  that  is- 
sues do  little  good  unless  they  be  somewhat  pain- 
ful, or  be  in  the  state  of  healthy  ulcers.  An  indo- 
lent flabby  sore,  however  large  the  discharge 
(which  is  always  thin,  and  accompanied  with  lit- 
tle action,)  does  no  good,  but  only  adds  to  the 
misery  of  the  patient.  We  may,  however,  err 
on  the  other  hand,  by  making  the  issues  too  pain- 
ful, or  by  keeping  them  active  too- long,  for  after 
they  have  removed  the  inflammatory  disease  be- 
low, they  will  still  operate  on  these  parts,  lessen- 
ing their  action,  and  preventing  the  healing  pro- 
cess from  going  on  properly.  This  is  seen  in  cases 
of  curvature  of  the  spine,  where  at  first  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  vertebra  is  diminished  by  the 
issues  ;  but  if  they  be  kept  long  open  after  this  is 
removed,  they  do  harm.  We  often  see  the  patient 
recover  rapidly  after  his  surgeon  has  healed  the 
issue  in  despair,  judging  that  it  could  do  no  far- 
ther service,  but  only  increase  the  weakness  of 
Lis  patient. 

It  is  a  well-established  fact,  that  when  any  par- 
ticular action  disappears  suddenly  from  a  part,  it 
will  often  speedily  affect  that  organ  which  sympa- 
thises most  with  the  part  that  was  originally  dis- 
eased. This  is  best  seen  in  the  inflammatory  ac- 
tion, which,  as  practical  writers  have  well  ob- 
served, occasionally  disappears  quickly  from  the 
part  first  affected,  and  then  shows  itself  in  some 
other. 

From  the  united  testimony  of  all  these  facts, 
Mr.  Burns,  of  Glasgow,  maintains  the  doctrine 
just  delivered,  and  proposes  to  introduce  it  into 
pathological  reasonings.  In  the  whole  of  the  ani- 
mal economy,  wc  discover  marks  of  the  -wisdom 
of  the  Creator,  but  perhaps  in  no  part  of  it  more 
than  in  this,  ol  the  existence  of  the  sympathy  of 
equilibrium,  for  if  a  large  part  of  the  system  were, 
to  have  its  action  much  increased,  and  all  the 
other  parts  to  continue  acting  in  the  same  propor- 
tionate degree  as  formerly,  the  whole  must  be 
soon  exhausted  ;  (For  increased  action  would  re- 
quire for  its  support  an  increased  quantity  of  en- 
ergy.) 

But  upon  this  principle,  when  action  is  much  in- 
creased in  one  part,  it  is  to  a  certain  degree  di- 
minished in  some  other,  the  general  sum  or  de- 
gree of  action  in  the  body  is  thus  less  than  it 
otherwise  would  be,  and  consequently  the  system 
suffers  less. 

SY'MPHYSIS.  (From  aw,  together,  and  fvoi , 
to  grow. )  Mediate  connection.  A  genus  of  the 
connection  of  bones,  in  which  they  are  united  by 
means  of  an  intervening  body.  It  comprehends 
four  species,  viz.  synchondrosis,  syssarcosis,  syn- 
eurosis,  and  syndesmosis. 

SY'MPHYTUM.  (From  av^vw,  to  unite : 
so  called  because  it  is  supposed  to  unite  and  close 
the  lips  of  wounds  together. ) 

1.  The  name,  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
naean  system.  Class,  Pentandria  ;  Order,  Mono- 
gynia. 

2.  The  pbarmacopoeial  name  of  the  comfrey. 
See  Symphytum  officinale. 

Stmphttijm  maculosum.     See  Pulmonaria 
officinalis. 
Symphytum  minus.    See  Prunella. 

Symphytum  officinale.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  comfrey.  Consolida  major.  This 
plant,  Symphytum— foliis-ovati*  lanceolatis  de- 
currentibus,  is  administered  where  the  althxa 
cannot  be  obtained,  its  roots  abounding  with  a 
viscid  glutinous  juice,  whose  virtues  are  sinnib' 
to  those  of  the  althnpp 
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Symphytum  petejeum.  See  Coris  Mcnspe- 
Htruit. 

Syna'nche.    See  Cynanchc. 

Syna'nch!c.a.  (From  aw  y^r/,  the  quinsey  : 
so  called  from  its  uses  in  that  disease.)  <iuinscy- 
wort. 

SYNARTHROSIS.  (From  aw,  together,  and 
apOpov,  a  joint.)  Immoveable  connection.  A 
^enus  of  connection  of  bones,  in  which  they  are 
united  together  by  an  immoveable  union.  It  has 
three  species,  viz.  suture,  harmony,  and  gom- 
jihosis. 

SYNASTOMO'SIS.  This  is  used  in  the  same 
sense  as  Anastomosis. 

SYNCHONDROSIS.  (From  <nvt  with,  and 
ypvipoi,  a  cartilage.)  A  species  of  symphysis, 
in  which  one  bone  is  united  with  another  by  means 
of  an  intervening  cartilage  ;  as  the  vertebra;  and 
the  bones  of  the  pubes. 

SYNCHONDROTO'MIA.  (From  awXov- 
fpwati,  the  symphysis  of  the  pubes,  and  re/ivta,  to 
cut.}  The  operation  of  dividing  the  symphysis 
of  the  pubes. 

SY'NCHYSUS.  (From  av^w,  to  confound.) 
A  solution  of  the  vitreous  humour  into  a  fine  at- 
tenuated aqueous  fluid.  In  Cullen's  Nosology,  it 
is  a  variety  of  his  species  caligo  pfipillce. 

Synci'imtis  ossa.     See  Parietal  bones. 

SY'NCIPUT.  (Synciput  vel  sinciput,  Ms. 
n.)     The  fore-part  of  the  head  or  cranium. 

SY'NCOPE.  (From  aw,  with,  and  Konjw,  to 
cut,  or  strike  down.)  Animi  deliquium  /  Let- 
pothymia ;  Defectio  animi ;  Dissotutio  ;  Exa- 
nimatio  ;  Asphyxia  ;  Virium  lapsus  ;  Apopsy- 
chia  ;  Apsychia  ;  Ecchysis.  Fainting  or  swoon- 
ing. A  genus  of  disease  in  the  Class  Neuroses,  and 
Order  Adynamia,  of  Cullen,  in  which  the  respi- 
ration and  action  of  the  heart  either  cease,  or  be- 
come much  weaker  than  usual,  with  paleness  and 
coldness,  arising  from  diminished  energy  of  the 
brain,  or  from  organic  affections  of  the  heart. 
Species  :  I.  Syncope  cardiaca,  the  cardiac  syn- 
cope, arising  without  a  visible  cause,  and  with 
violent  palpitation  of  the  heart,  during  the  inter- 
vals, and  depending  generally  on  some  organic 
ftffection  of  the  heart  or  neighbouring  vessels. 

2.  Syncope  occasionalis,  the  exciting  cause 
being  manifest. 

The  disease  is  sometimes  preceded  by  anxiety 
about  the  pracordia,  a  sense  of  fulness  ascending 
from  the  stomach  towards  the  head,  vertigo  or 
confusion  of  ideas,  dimness  of  sight,  and  coldness 
of  the  extremities.  The  attacks  are  frequently 
attended  with,  or  end  in  vomiting,  and  sometimes 
jh  epileptic  or  other  convulsions.  The  causes  are 
sudden  and  violent  emotions  of  the  mind,  pun- 
gent or  disagreeable  odours,  derangement  of  the 
primx  viae,  debility  from  preceding  disorders, 
loss  of  blood  spontaneous  or  artificial,  the  opera- 
tion of  paracentesis,  &c.  During  the  paroxysm 
the  nostrils  are  to  be  stimulated  with  some  of  the 

E  reparations  of  ammonia,  or  these  may  be  ex- 
ibited  internally,  if  the  patient  is  capable  of 
swallowing  ;  but  when  the  disease  has  originated 
from  large  loss  of  blood  such  stimulants  must  be 
used  cautiously.  When  it  is  connected  with  a  dis- 
ordered state  of  the  stomach,  if  an  emetic  can  be 
given,  or  vomiting  excited  by  irritating  the  fau- 
ces, it  will  probably  afford  relief.  Sometimes 
sprinkling  the  face  with  cold  water,  will  recover 
the  patient.  And  when  there  is  reason  for  sup- 
posing an  accumulation  about  the  heart,  the  dis- 
ease not  having  arisen  from  debilitating  causes,  a 
moderate  attraction  of  blood  may  be  made  with 
propriety.  Between  the  fits  we  should  endeavour 
to  strengthen  the  constitution,  where  debility  ap- 
pears concerned  in  producing  them,  and  the  se- 


veral exciting  causes  must  be  carefully  guarded 
against.  When  organic  affections  of  the  heart, 
and  parts  connected  with  it,  exist,  all  that  can  be 
done,  is,  to  palliate  the  attacks  of  fainting ;  un- 
less the  primary  disease  can  be  removed,  which 
is  extremly  rare 

Syncope  anginosa.     See  Angina  pectoris. 

SYNDESMOLO'GIA.  (From  owSecpos,  a 
ligament,  and  Aoyoj,  a  discourse. )  The  doctrine 
of  the  ligaments. 

Stndesmo-pjaryngeus.  See  Constrictor 
pharyngis  medius. 

SYNDESMOSIS.  (From  avvleapios,  a  liga- 
ment.) That  species  of  symphysis  or  mediate 
connection  of  bones  in  which  they  are  united  by 
ligament,  as  the  radius  with  the  ulna. 

SYNDE'SMUS.  (From  ovvdeu,  to  bind  toge- 
ther. )     A  ligament. 

SYNE'CHIA.  Suv£^ia.  A  concretion  of  the 
iris  with  the  cornea,  or  with  the  capsule  of  the 
crystalline  lens.  The  proximate  cause  is  adhe- 
sion oi  these  parts,  the  consequence  of  inflamma- 
tion. The  remote  causes  are,  a  collapse  of  the 
cornea,  a  prolapse  of  the  iris,  a  swelling  or  tume- 
fied cataract,  hypopium,  or  original  formation. 
The  species  of  this  disorder  are : 

1.  Synechia  anterior  totalis,  or  a  concretion 
of  the  iris  with  the  cornea.  This  species  is  known 
by  inspecting  the  parts.  The  pupil  in  this  species 
is  dilated  or  coarctated,  or  it  is  found  concreted  j 
from  whence  various  lesions  of  vision. 

2.  Synechia  anterior  partialis,  when  only 
some  part  of  the  iris  is  accreted.  This  concretion 
is  observed  in  one  or  many  places  ;  from  hence 
the  pupil  is  variously  disfigured,  and  an  inordi- 
nate motion  of  the  pupil  is  perceived. 

3.  Synechia  anterior  composita,  when  not  only 
the  whole  iris,  but  also  a  prolapse  of  the  crystal- 
line lens,  unites  with  the  cornea. 

4.  Synechia  posterior  totalis,  or  a  concretion 
of  the  whole  uvea,  with  the  ciliary  processes  and 
the  capsule  of  the  crystalline  lens. 

5.  Synechia  posterior  partialis,  when  only 
some  part  of  the  capsule  of  the  crystalline  lens  is 
uoncretcd  with  the  uvea  and  cornea.  This  ac- 
cretion is  simplex,  duplex,  triplex,  or  in  many 
places. 

6.  Synechia  complicata,  with  an  amaurosis, 
cataract,  mydriasis,  myosis,  or  synizesis. 

SYNEURO'SIS.  (From  aw,  with,  and  vtvpov, 
a  nerve,  because  the  ancients  included  mem- 
branes, ligaments,  and  tendons,  under  the  head  of 
nerves.)  A  species  of  symphisis,  in  which  one 
bone  is  united  to  another  by  means  of  an  inter- 
vening membrane. 

SYNGENESIA.  (From  aw,  together,  and 
yevtois,  generation.  The  name  of  a  class  of  plants, 
in  the  sexual  system  of  Linnoeus,  consisting  of 
plants  in  which  the  anthers  are  united  into  a  tube, 
the  filaments  on  which  they  are  supported  being 
mostly  separate  and  distinct.  The  flowers  are 
compound. 

SYNIZE/SIS.  A  perfect  concretion  and  co- 
arctation of  the  pupil.  It  is  known  by  the  ab- 
sence of  the  pupil,  and  a  total  loss  of  vision.  The 
species  are  : 

1.  Sy7iizesis  nativa,  with  which  infants  are 
sometimes  born.  In  this  case,  by  an  error  of  the 
first  conformation  of  the  pupil,  there  is  no  perfo- 
ration ;  it  is  very  rarely  lound. 

2.  Synizesis  accidentalis,  a  concretion  of  the 
pupil,  from  an  inflammation  or  exulceration  of  the 
uvea  or  iris,  or  from  a  defect  of  the  aqueous  or 
vitreous  humour. 

3.  Synizesis,  from  a  secession  of  the  iris  or 
cornea.  From  whatever  cause  it  may  happen, 
the  pfl'ert  i«  certain,  for  the  pupil  contracts  its 
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•diameter  ;  the  longitudinal  fibres,  separated  from 
the  circle  of  the  cornea,  cannot  resist  the  orbicu- 
lar fibres  :  from  hence  the  pupil  is  wholly  or  par- 
tially contracted. 

4.  Svnizesis  complicata,  or  that  which  is  com- 
plicated with  an  amaurosis,  synechia,  or  other 
ocular  disease.  The  amaurosis,  or  gutta  serena, 
is  known  by  the  total  absence  of  light  to  the  re- 
tina. We  can  distinguish  this  not  only  by  the 
pupil  being  closed,  but  likewise  the  eyelids  ;  for 
whether  the  eyelids  be  open  or  slut,  all  is  dark- 
ness to  the  patient.  The  other  complicated  cases 
are  known  by  viewing  the  eye,  and  considering 
the  parts  anatomically. 

5.  Synizesis  spuria,  is  a  closing  cf  the  pupil 
by  mucus,  pus,  or  srumous  blood. 

SY'NOCHA.  (From  awc^,  to  continue.) 
Febris  tynocha.  Inflammatory  fever.  A  species 
of  continued  fever,  characterised  by  increased 
heat ;  pulse  frequent,  strong,,  hard  ;  urine  high- 
coloured  ;  senses  not  impaired.  This  fever  is  so 
named  from  its  being  attended  with  symptoms 
denoting  general  inflammation  in  the  system,  by 
which  we  shall  always  be  able  readily  to  distin- 
guish it  from  either  the  nervous  or  putrid.  It 
makes  its  attack  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  but  is 
most  prevalent  in  the  spring  ;  and  it  seizes  per- 
sons of  all  ages  and  habits,  but  more  particularly 
those  in  the  vigour  of  life,  with  strong  elastic 
fibres,  and  of  a  plethoric  constitution.  It  is  a 
species  of  fever  almost  peculiar  to  cold  and  tem- 
perate climates,  being  rarely,  if  ever  met  with 
in  very  warm  ones,  except  among  Europeans 
lately  arrived ;  and  even  then,  the  inflammatory 
stage  is  of  very  short  duration,  as  it  very  soon 
assumes  either  the  nervous  or  putrid  type. 

The  exciting  causes  are  sudden  transitions  from 
heat  to  cold,  swallowing  cold  liquors  when  the 
body  is  much  heated  by  exercise,  too  free  a  use 
of  vinous  and  spirituous  liquors,  great  intemper- 
ance, violent  passions  of  the  mind,  the  sudden 
suppression  of  habitual  evacuations,  and  the  sud- 
den repulsion  of  eruptions.  It  may  be  doubted  if 
this  fever  ever  originates  from  personal  infection  ; 
but  it  is  possible  for  it  to  appear  as  an  epidemic 
among  such  as  are  of  a  robust  habit,  from  a  pe- 
culiar state  of  tiie  atmosphere.  It  comes  on  with 
a  sense  of  lassitude  and  inactivity,  succeeded  by 
vertigo,  rigors,  and  pains  over  the  whole  body, 
but  more  particularly  in  the  head  and  back ; 
which  symptoms  are  shortly  followed  by  redness 
of  the  face  and  eyes,  great  restlessness,  intense 
heat,  and  unquenchable  thirst,  oppression  of 
breathing,  and  nausea.  The  skin  is  dry  and 
parched  ;  the  tongue,  is  of  a  scarlet  colour  at  the 
sides,  and  furred  with  white  in  the  centre  ;  the 
urine  is  red  and  scanty  ;  the  body  is  costive  ; 
and  there  is  a  quickness,  with  a  fulness  and  hard- 
ness in  the  pulse,  not  much  affected  by  any  pres- 
sure made  on  the  artery.  If  the  febrile  symptoms 
run  very  high,  and  proper  means  are  not  used  at 
an  early  period,  stupor  and  delirium  .come  on, 
the  imagination  becomes  much  disturbed  and 
hurried,  and  the  patient  raves  violently.  The 
disease  usually  goes  through  its  course  in  about 
fourteen  days,  and  terminates  in  a  crisis,  either 
by  diaphoresis,  diarrhoea,  hemorrhage  dora  the 
nose,  or  the  deposite  of  a  copious  sediment  in  the 
urine;  which  cris.s  is  usually  preceded-by  some 
variation  in  the  pulse. 

Our  judgment  as  to  the  termination  of  tlie  dis- 
ease, must  be  formed  from  the  violence  of  the 
attack,  and  the  nature  of  the  symptom.-.  1!'  the 
lever  runs  high,  or  continues  rnuny  days  with 
stupor  or  delirium,  the  event  may  be  doubtful; 
but  if  to  these  are  added,  picking  at  the  bed- 
clothes, startings  of  the  tendons,  involuntary 
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discharges  by  stool  and  urine,  and  hiccoughs,  i| 
will  then  certainly  be  fatal.  On  the  contrary,  it 
the  febrile  heat  abates,  the  other  symptoms  mode- 
rate, and  there  is  a  tendency  to  a  crisis,  wc  may 
then  expect  a  recovery.  In  a  few  instances,  this 
(e\er  has  been  known  to  terminate  in  mania. 

On  opening  those  who  die  of  an  inflammatory 
fever,  an  effusion  is  often  perceived  within  the 
craniun:,  and  now  and  then,  topical  affections  of 
some  of  the  viscera  are  to  be  observed. 

The  chief  indication  in  synocha  is  to  lessen  the 
excessive  vascular  actions   by  evacuations,  and 
the  antiphlogistic  iegimcn.    Of  the  former,  by 
far  the  must   important  is   blood-letting,   whiou 
should  be  freely  practised  in  this  disease,  staking 
a  large  orifice  into  the  vein,  and  taking  from  ten 
to  twenty-four  ounces  of  blood,  according  to  the 
violence  ol  the  symptoms,  and  the  strength  of  the 
patient.  The  disorder  may  sometimes  be  cut  short 
at  one-'  by  this  active  treatment  in  the  beginning ; 
but  if  ii  should  continue  urgent,  and  the  strength 
of  the  pulse  keep  up,  the  repetition  of  it  within 
more  moderate  limits  will  be  from  time  to  time 
advisable.     Purging  is  next  in  efficacy,  especially 
with  those  articles  which  produce  copious  serous 
discharges,   and  thoroughly  clear  out  the  intes- 
tines,  as  the   saline   cathartics,  with  infusion  of 
senna,  jalap  with  supertartrate  of  potassa,  &c. 
As  the  disease'  advances,  however,  wc  must  act 
less  on  this  part,  and  attempt  to  promote  the  other 
discharges,    particularly  that  by  the   skin ;    for 
which  p;upose  calomel,  antimonials,  and  the  sa- 
line diaphoretics  are  to  be  exhibited.     The  anti- 
phlogistic regimen  consists  in  obviating  stimuli  of 
every  kind,  so  far  as  this  can  be  done  safely ;  im- 
pressions on  the  senses,  particularly  the  sight  and 
hearing,  bodily  and  mental  exertion,  &.C.  must  be 
guarded  against  as  much  as  possible.     The  diet 
should  be  of  the  most  sparing  kind,  barley-water, 
or   other  mild  liquid,  with   some   acid,  perhaps, 
added,  or  a  little  nitrate  of  potassa  dissolved  in  it, 
taken   in   small   quantities   from   time   to   time, 
chiefly  to  quench  the  thirst   and  cool  the  body, 
will  be  the  most  proper,  strictly  interdicting  ani- 
mal food,  fermented  liquors,  and  the  like.     The 
stimulus  of  heat  must  be  especially  obviated  by 
light  clothing,  or  even  exposing  the  body  to  the 
air,  ventilating  the  apartment,  sprinkling  the  floor 
with  vinegar  and  water,  &c.     When  the  head  is 
much  affected,  besides  the  general  treatment,  it 
will  be  proper  to  take  blood  locally,  have  the  head 
shaved  and  cooled  by  some  evaporating  lotion, 
apply  a  blister  to  the  neck,  and,  perhaps  stimulate 
the  lower  extremities.     In  like  manner  any  other 
organ   being    particularly  pressed  upon,  may  re- 
quire additional  means,  which  will  be  sufficiently 
understood  by  adverting  to  the  several  phlegma- 
sia?. 

SYNOCHUS.  (From  mw^,  to  continue.) 
A  mixed  fever.  A  species  of  continued  fever, 
commencing  with  symptoms  of  synocha,  and  ter- 
minating in  typhus  ;  so  that  synocha  and  typhus, 
blended  together  in  a  slight  degree,  seem  to  con- 
stitute this  species  of  fever,  the  former  being. apt 
to  pieponderateat  its  commencement,  and  the  lat- 
ter towards  its  termination. 

Every  thing  which  has  a  tendency  to  enervate 
the  body,  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  remote  cause 
of  this  fever;  and  accordingly  we  find  it  often 
arising  from  great  bodily  fatigue,  too  great  an  in- 
dulgence in  sensual  pleasures,  violent  i  xcrtions, 
intemperance  in  drinking,  and  errors  in  diet,  and 
now  and  then  likewise  from  the  suppression  of 
some  long  accustomed  discharge.  Certain  pas- 
shj;,.\  of  the  mind,  (such  us  grief,  tear,  anxiety, 
and  joy,)  have  been  enumerated  Tlmong  the  causes 
of  fever,  and  in  a  few  instances  it  is  probable  they 
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may  Lave  given  rise  to  it ;  but  the  concurrence  oi 
some  other  powers  ^eems  generally  necessary  to 
produce  this  effect.  The  most  usual  and  unn  ersal 
cause  of  this  fever  is  the  application  of  cold  to  the 
body  ;  and  its  morbid  effects  seem  to  depend  part- 
ly upon  certain  circumstances  of  the  cold  itself, 
and  partly  upon  certain  circumstances  of  the  per- 
son to  whom  it  is  applied. 

The  circumstances  which  seem  to  give  the  ap- 
plication of  cold  due  effect,  are  its  degree  of  in- 
tensity, the  length  of  time  which  it  is  applied  ; 
its  being  applied  generally,  or  only  in  a  current  of 
air,  its  having  a  degree  of  moisture  accompanying 
it,  and  its  being  a  considerable  or  sudden  change 
from  heat  to  cold.  The  circumstances  of  persons 
rendering  them  more  liable  to  be  affected  by  cold, 
seem  to  be  debility,  induced  either  by  great  fa- 
tigue, or  violent  exertions,  by  long  fasting,  by  the 
want  of  natural  rest,  by  severe  evacuations,  by 
preceding  disease,  by  errors  in  diet,  by  intempe- 
rance in  drinking,  by  great  sensuality,  by  too 
close  an  application  to  study,  or  giving  way  to 
grief,  fear,  or  great  anxiety,  in  depriving  the  body 
of  a  part  of  its  accustomed  clothing,  by  exposing 
any  one  particular  part  of  it,  whilst  the  rest  is  kept 
of  its  usual  warmth,  or  by  exposing  it  generally 
or  suddenly  to  cold  when  heated  much  beyond  its 
general  temperature  ;  these  we  may,  therefore, 
look  upon  as  so  many  causes  giving  an  effect  to 
cold  which  it  otherwise  might  not  have  produced. 
Another  frequent  cause  of  fever  srems  to  be 
breathing  air  contaminated  by  the  vapours  arising 
either  directly  or  originally  from  the  body  ol  a 
person  labouring  under  the  disease.  A  peculiar 
matter  is  supposed  to  generate  in  the  body  of  a 
person  affected  with  fever,  and  this  floating  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  beiug  applied  to  one  in  health, 
will  no  doubt  often  cause  fever  to  take  place  in 
him,  which  has  induced  many  tosuppose  that  this 
infectious  matter  is  produced  in  all  fevers  what- 
ever, and  that  they  are  all,  more  or  less,  conta- 
gious. 

The  effluvia  arising  from  the  human  body,  if 
long  confined  to  one  place  without  being  diffused 
in  the  atmosphere,  will,  it  is  well  known,  acquire  a 
singular  virulence,  and  will,  if  applied  to  the  bo- 
dies of  men,  become  the  cause  of  fever.  Exhala- 
tions, arising  from  animal  or  vegetable  substances 
in  a  state  of  putrefaction,  hive  been  looked  upon 
as  another,  general  oanse  of  fever :  marshy  or 
moist  grounds,  acted  upon  by  heat  for  any  length 
of  time,  usually  send  forth  exhalations  which 
prove  a  never  failing  source  of  fever,  but  more 
particularly  in  warm  climates.  Various  hypothe- 
ses have  been  maintained,  with  respect  to  the 
proximate  cause  of  fever;  some  supiosing  it  to 
he  a  Imtoror  viscidity  prevailing  in  the  mass  of 
blood,  and  stagnating  in  the  extreme  vessels  ; 
others,  that  it  is  a  noxious  matter  introduced  into 
or  generated  in  the  body,  and  that  the  increased 
actum  of  the  heart  and  arteries  is  an  effort  of  na- 
ture to  expel  the  morbific  matter;  others,  that  it 
consisted  in  an  increased  secretion  of  bile  ;  and 
others  again,  that  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  a  spas- 
modic constriction  of  the  extreme  vessels  on  the 
surface  of  the  body  ;  which  last  was  the  doctrine 
taught  by  the  late  Dr.  Cullen. 

An  attack  <rf  this  fever  w  generally  marked  by 
the  patient's  being  seined  with  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  langour  or  sense  of  debility,  together  with 
a  sluggishness  in  motion,  and  frequent  yawning 
and  stretching  ;  the  face  anil  extremities  at  the 
same  time  become  pale,  and  the  skin  oyer  the 
whole  surface  of  the  body  appears  constricted  ; 
lie  then  perceives  a  sensation  qfcold  in  his  back, 
passing  from  ihenee  ^ver  his  whole  frame;  and 


ise  of  cold  continuing  to  increase,  tremor* 
in  the  limbs,  and  rigors  of  the  body  succeed. 

With  these  there  is  a  loss  of  appetite,  want  of 
taste  in  the  mouth,  slight  pain's  in  the  head,  back, 
and  loins,  small  and  lrequent  respirations.  The 
sense  of  cold  and  its  effects  after  a  little  time  be- 
comes less  violent,  and  are  alternated  with  flush- 
ings, and  at  last,  going  off  altogtthei,  they  are 
succeeded  by  great  heat  diffused  generally  over 
the  whole  body  ;  the  face  looks  flushed,  the  skin 
is  dry,  as  likewise  the  tongue  ;  universal  restless- 
ness prevails,  with  a  violent  pain  in  the  head,  op- 
pression at  the  chest,  sickness  at  the  stomach,  anil 
an  inclination  to  vomit.  There  is  likewise  a 
great  thirst  and  costiveness,  and  the  pulse  is  full 
and  frequent,  beating,  perhaps,  90  or  100  strokes 
in  a  minute.  Wh^n  the  symptoms  run  very  high, 
and  there  is  a  considerable  determination  oi  blood 
to  the  head,  a  delirium  will  arise.  In  this  fever, 
as  well  as  most  others,  there  is  generally  an  in- 
crease of  symptoms  towards  evening. 

If  the  disease  is  likely  to  prove  fatal,  either  by 
its  continuing  a  long  time,  or  by  the  severity  of 
its  symptoms,  then  a  starting  of  the  tendons-, 
picking  at  the  bed-clothes,  involuntary  discharges 
by  urine  and  stool,  coldness  of  the  extremities, 
and  hiccoughs,  will  be  observed  ;  where  no  such 
appearances  take  plaie,  the  disease  will  go 
through  its  course. 

As  a  fever  once  produced  will  go  on,  although 
its  cause  be  entirely  removed,  and  as  the  continued 
or  fresh  application  of  a  cause  of  fever  neither  will 
increase  that  which  is  already  produced,  nor  oc- 
casion a  new  one,  there  can  be  no  certainty  as  to 
the  duration  of  fever  ;  and  it  is  only  by  attending 
to  certain  appearances  or  changes  which  usually 
take  place  on  the  approach  of  a  crisis,  that  we 
can  form  any  opinion  or  decision.  The  symptoms 
pointing  out  the  approach  of  a  crisis,  are  the  pulse 
becoming  soft,  moderate,  and  near  its  natural 
speed  ;  the  tongue  losing  its  fur  and  becoming 
clean,  with  an  abatement  of  thirst ;  the  skin  being 
covered  with  a  gentle  moisture,  and  feeling  soft  to 
the  touch  ;  the  secretory  organs  performing  their 
several  offices  ;  and  the  urine  depositing  flaky 
crystals  of  a  dirty  red  colour,  and  becoming  turbid 
on  being  allowed  to  stand  any  time. 

Many  physicians  have  been  of  opinion,  that 
there  is  -omething  in  the  nature  of  all  acute  dis- 
eases, except  those  of  a  prtrid  kind,  which  usually 
determines  them  to  be  of  a  certain  duration,  ami, 
therefore,  that  these  terminations,  when  salutary, 
happen  at  certain  periods  of  the  disease  rather 
ihan  at.  others,  unless  disturbed  in  their  progress 
by  an  improper  mode  of  treatment,  or  the  arising 
of  some  accidental  circumstance.  These  periods 
are  known  by  the  appellation  of  critical  days  ; 
and  from  the  time  of  Hippocrates  down  to  the 
present,  have  been  pretty  generally  admitted.  The 
truth  of  them,  Dr.  Thomas  thinks,  can  hardly  be 
disputed,  however  they  may  be  interrupted  by  va- 
rious causes.  A  great  number  of  phenomena  show 
us,  th:it  both  in  the  sound  state  and  the  diseased, 
nature  has  a  tendency  to  observe  certain  periods  ; 
for  instance,  the  vicissitudes  of  sleeping  and 
watching  occurring  with  such  regularity  to  every 
one  ;  the  accurate  periods  that  the  menstrual  flux 
observes,  and  the  exact  time  of  pregnancy  in  all 
\  ii  iparous  animals,  and  many  other  such  instances 
that  might  be  adduced,  ?!!  provethis  law. 

With  respect  *o  diseases,  every  one  must  have 
obseried  (be  definite  periods  which  tal:e  place  in 
regular  intermittents,  as  well  those  universal  as 
topical  ;  in  'he  course  of  true  inflammation, 
i  at  the  fourth,  or  at  the  farthest  the  seventh 
.'nv  :     tMs    period,   chancres 
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into  either  abscess,  gangrene,  or  scirrhus ;  in 
exanthematous  eruptions,  which,  if  they  are 
favourable  and  regular,  appear  on  a  certain  and 
definite  day  ;  for  example,  the  small-pox  about 
the  fourth  day.  All  these  appear  to  be  founded 
on  immutable  laws,  according  to  which  the  mo- 
tions of  the  body  in  health  and  in  disease  are 
governed. 

The  days  on  which  it  is  supposed  the  termina- 
tion of  continued  fevers  principally  happens,  arc 
the  third,  fifth,  seventh,  ninth,  eleventh,  four- 
teenth, seventeenth,  and  twentieth. 

A  simple  continued  fever  terminates  always  by 
a  regular  crisis  in  the  manner  before  mentioned, 
or  from  the  febrile  matter  falling  on  some  parti- 
cular parts,  it  excites  inflammation,  abscess, 
eruption,  or  destroys  the  patient. 

Great  anxiety,  loss  of  strength,  intense  heat, 
stupor,  delirium,  irregularity  in  the  pulse,  twich- 
ings  in  the  fingers  and  hands,  picking  at  the  bed- 
clothes, starlings  of  the  tendons,  hiccoughs,  in- 
voluntary evacuations  by  urine  and  stool,  and 
such  like  symptoms,  point  out  the  certain  ap- 
proach of  death. 

On  the  contrary,  when  the  senses  remain  clear 
and  distinct,  the  febrile  heat  abates,  the  skin  is 
soft  and  moist,  the  pulse  becomes  moderate  and 
is  regular,  and  the  urine  deposites  flaky  crystals, 
we  may  then  expect  a  speedy  and  happy  termina- 
tion to  the  disease. 

The  usual  appearances  which  are  to  be  ob- 
served on  dissection  ol  those  who  die  of  this  fever, 
are  an  effusion  within  the  cranium,  and  topical 
affections  perhaps  of  some  viscera. 

This  disease  being  of  a  mixed  nature,  the  treat- 
ment must  be  modified  accordingly.  In  the  be- 
ginning, the  same  plan  is  to  be  pursued  as  in 
synocha,  except  that  we  must  be  more  sparing  in 
the  use  of  the  lancet,  in  proportion  as  there  is  less 
power  in  the  system,  to  maintain  the  increased 
action  of  tire  heart  and  arteries  ;  although  if  any 
important  part  should  be  much  affected,  we  must 
act  more  vigorously,  to  prevent  its  disorganisa- 
tion, and  the  consequent  destruction  of  life. 
When  the  character  of  tSe  disease  is  changed,  the 
means  proper  will  be  such  as  are  pointed  out  un- 
der the  head  of  Typhus. 

SYNO'VIA.  (A  term  of  no  radical  meaning, 
coined  by  Paracelsus.)  An  unctuous  fluid  se- 
creted from  certain  glands  in  the  joint  in  which  it 
is  contained.  Its  use  is  to  lubricate  the  cartilagin- 
ous surfaces  of  the  articulatory  bones,  and  to  fa- 
cilitate their  motions. 

SYNOVIAL.  Synovialis.  Of  our  belonging 
to  the  synovia,  or  fluid  of  the  joints. 

Synovial  glands.  Glandules  synoviates. 
The  assemblage  of  a  fatty  fimbriated  structure 
within  the  cavities  of  some  joints. 

SYNTENO'SIS.  (From  ow,  with,  and  revuv, 
a  tendon. )  A  species  of  articulation  where  the 
bones  are  connected  together  by  tendons. 

Synte'xis.  (From  o-ui/r^yu,  to  dissolve.)  A 
marasmus  or  wasting  of  the  body. 

SYNTHESIS.  (From  avvridi)^,  to  com- 
pose.)    Combination.     See  Analysis. 

Syntheti'smus.  (From  crmfow,  to  concur.) 
The  reduction  of  a  fracture. 

Synulo'tica.  (From  cwovXaw,  to  cicatrise . ) 
Medicines  which  heal  wounds. 

SY'PHILIS.  (The  name  of  a  shepherd,  who 
fed  the  flocks  of  king  Alcithous,  who,  proud  of 
their  number  and  beauty,  insulted  the  sun  ;  as  a 
punishment  for  which,  fable  relates,  that  ihis  d:..- 
case  was  sent  on  earth  ;  or  from  (ti^Aoj,  filthy.; 
Lues  venerea ;  Morbus  Gallicus ;  Aphrodisius 
morbus  ;  Morbus  Jndicus;  Morbus  Neapolita- 
nut ,  Patursa.  A  genu?  of  disease  in  the  Class 
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Cachexice,  and  Order  Impctigines,  of  Culleii. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  memorable  fifteenth 
century,  about  the  year  1494  or  1495,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Europe  were  greatly  alarmed  by  the  sud- 
den appearance  of  this  disease.  The  novelty  of 
its  symptoms,  and  the  wonderful  rapidity  with 
which  it  was  propagated  throughout  every  part  ol 
the  known  world,  soon  made  it  an  important  ob- 
ject of  medical  inquiry. 

In  common  language,  it  is  said  a  person  has 
syphilis  or  is  poxed,  when  the  venereal  poison 
has  been  received  into,  or  is  diffused  through  the 
system,  and  there  produces  its  peculiar  effects,  as 
ulcers  of  the  mouth  or  fauces,  spots,  tetters,  and 
ulcers  of  the  skin,  pains,  swelling,  and  caries  of 
the  bones,  &c.  But  as  long  as  the  effects  of  the 
poison  arc  local  and  confined  to  or  near  the  geni- 
tals, the  disorder  is  not  called  syphilis,  lues  vene- 
rea, nor  pox  ;  but  distinguished  by  some  particular 
name,  according  to  its  different  seat  or  appear- 
ance ;  such  as  gonorrhoea  venerea,  chancre,  or 
bubo. 

The  venereal  disease  is  always  produced  by  a 
poison.  Concerning  the  nature  of  this  poison,  we 
know  no  more  than  we  da  about  that  of  the  small- 
pox or  any  other  contagion  ;  we  know  only  tint 
it  produces  peculiar  effects.  The  smallest  particle 
of  this  poison  is  sufficient  to  bring  on  the  most  vio- 
lent disorder  over  the  whole  body.  It  seems  to 
spread  and  diffuse  itself  by  a  kind  of  fermentation 
and  assimilation  of  matter ;  and,  like  other  con- 
^.igions,  it  requires  »ome  time  after  being  applied 
to  the  human  body,  before  it  produces  that  effect. 
It  is  not  known  whether  it  has  different  degrees 
of  acrimony  and  volatility,  or  whether  it  is  always 
the  same  in  its  nature,  varying  only  with  regard 
to  the  particular  part  to  which  it  is  applied,  or 
according  to  the  different  habit  and  constitution 
or  particular  idiosyncrasy  of  the  person  who  re- 
ceives the  infection.  We  know  that  mercury  pos- 
sesses a  certain  and  specific  power  of  destroying 
the  venereal  virus ;  but  we  are  quite  uncertain  whe- 
ther it  acts  by  a  sedative,  adstringent,  orevacuai.t 
quality  ;  or,  which  is  not  unlikely,  by  a  chemical 
elective  attraction  whereby  both  substances  uni- 
ting with  one  another  are  changed  to  a  third, 
which  is  no  more  htinlul,  but  has  some  new 
properties  entirely  distinct  from  those  which  any 
of  them  had  belore  they  were  united.  The 
variolous  miasma,  we  know,  produces  its  effects 
in  about  twenty  or  twenty-lour  days  after  the 
infection  is  received  from  the  atmosphere,  and 
eight  or  ten  days  if  by  inoculation,  but  the  vene- 
real virus  seems  to  keep  no  particular  period. 
At  some  times,  and,  perhaps,  in  particular  per- 
sons, Dr.  Swediaur  has  seen  chancres  arise  in  the 
space  of  twelve  hours,  nay,  in  a  still  shorter  time, 
indeed  he  mentions  in  a  few  minutes,  after  an  im- 
pure coition ;  whereas  in  most  cases,  they  niak>- 
their  appearance  only  in  as  many  days.  The  ge- 
nerality of  men  feel  the  first  symptoms  of  a  clap 
between  the  second  and  fifth  days  after  an  impure 
coitus ;  but  there  are  instances  where  they  do 
not  appear  till  after  as  many  weeks  or  months. 
Dr.  S.  was  consulted  by  a  young  man,  who  was 
seized  with  a  violent  discharge  from  the  glan* 
along  with  a  phimosis,  but  without  any  chancres, 
four  weeks  after  coition  ;  and  during  all  the  in- 
terval, he  felt  noi  the  least  symptom  of  the  dis 
ta;o.  Some  ye?rs  ago,  a  gentleman  went  out 
from  Lo.idon,  in  seemingly  perfect  health,  to  the 
East  JuJies ;  but  on  In  i  arrival  in  that  hot  climate, 
alter  a  voyage  of  four  months,  a  violent  clap 
broke  out  before  he  went  on  shore,  tliough  be 
could  have  received  no  infection  during  the  voy 
age,  us  there  was  not  a  woman  on  board.  Th<  re 
are  in  tar  :es  wbi<  I 
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\  irus  may  lio  four,  five,  or  six  weeks,  and  pcrLap3 
longer,  on-the  surface  Of  the  genitals  before  it  is 
absorbed  ;  and  were  it  not  then  to  produce  a 
chancre,  might  probably  not  be  absorbed  at  all. 
We  see  daily  examples,  where  common  women 
communicate  the  infection  to  different  men  in  the 
space  of  several  weeks,  while  they  themselves 
have  not  the  least  symptom  of  syphilis  local  or 
universal,  the  poison  lying  all  that  time  in  the 
vagina  harmless,  and  generally  without  being 
absorbed.  How  long  the  venereal  virus  may 
lurk  in  the  body  itself,  after  it  has  been  absorbed 
into  the  mass  of  blood,  before  it  produces  any 
sensible  effect,  is  a  matter  of  equal  uncertainty. 
There  is  scaively  a  practitioner  who  has  not  ob- 
served instances  of  its  remaining  harmless  for 
weeks  or  even  months  in  the  body.  Dr.  Swediaur 
had  a  case,  where,  after  lying  dormant  for  half  a 
year,  it  broke  out  with  unequivocal  symptoms. 
But  the  following  instance,  if  to  be  depended 
upon,  is  still  more  extraordinary  : 

Some  years  ago,  says  the  above  writer,  I  was 
consulted  by  a  gentleman  about  a  sove  tlrroat, 
which  I  declared  (o  be  venereal.  My  patient  was 
astonished ;  and  assured  me  that  for  nine  years 
past  he  had  not  had  the  lea9t  venereal  complaint, 
nor  had  he  any  reason  to  believe  he  had  since 
received  any  infection  ;  but  that  he  had  been  in 
the  East  Indies,  where  he  was  affected  with  a 
violent  clap.  On  his  return  to  Europe,  being  to 
appearance  in  good  health,  he  married,  and  con- 
tinued perfectly  free  of  any  such  complaint  ever 
since.  By  a  mercurial  course,  however,  the 
complaint  for  which  he  applied  to  me  was  com- 
pletely removed.  With  regard  to  its  effects,  the 
venereal  poison  follows  no  constant  rule :  for 
though,  in  general,  it  affecfc  first  the  throat, 
where  it  produces  ulcerations,  in  others  it  exerts 
its  virulence  on  the  skin  or  bones.  Whilst  the 
greatest  part  of  mankind  are  thus  easily  affected 
by  this  poison,  there  are  some  few  who  seem  to  be 
altogether  unsusceptible  of  the  infection  :  as 
happens  equally  with  the  variolous  contagion, 
though  they  go  into  infected  places,  and  expose 
themselves  to  inoculation  or  every  hazard  by 
which  the  disease  is  generally  communicated. 

Some  persons  arc  more  liable  than  others  to  be 
infected  who  are  seemingly  of  the  same  habit ; 
nay,  the  very  same  person  seems  to  be  more  lia- 
ble to  be  infected  at  one  time  than  another,  and 
those  who  have  been  once  infected  seem  to  be 
more  liable  to  catch  the  infection  a  second  time, 
than  those  who  never  were  infected  before  with 
the  disease.  The  climate,  season,  age,  state  of 
health,  idiosyncrasy,  are,  perhaps,  as  in  other 
diseases,  the  necessary  predisposing  causes.  The 
same  difference  is  observable  in  the  progress 
made  by  the  disease  after  the  patient  is  infected. 
In  some  the  progress  is  slow,  and  the  disease  ap- 
pears scarcely  to  gain  a*y  ground,  while  in  others 
it  advances  with  the  utmost  rapidity,  and  speedily 
produces  the  most  terrible  symptoms.  Whether 
the  venereal  poison  can  be  absorbed  into  the 
system,  without  a  previous  excoriation,  or  ul- 
ceration of  the  genitals,  or  some  other  parts  of 
the  surface  of  the  body,  is  still  a  matter  of  doubt. 
Several  cases,  however,  have  occurred  which 
render  it  hizhly  probable,  if  not  certain,  that  the 
poison  really  is  now  and  then  absorbed,  without 
any  previous  excoriation  or  ulceration  whatsoever, 
and  thus  produces  buboes  and  other  venereal  symp- 
toms in  the  body. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  the  earliest  and  even 
by  some  late  writers,  that  it  may  be  caught  by 
lying  in  the  same  bed  or  living  in  the  same  room 
with  or  after  an  infected  person.  What  may 
have  fieen  tft«  rjep  nt  tire  mmrmTirPment  of  t|te 
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disease,  cannot  be  said,  but  the  most  accurate  ob- 
servations and  experiments  which  have  been  made 
upon  the  subject,  do  not  confirm  this  to  be  the 
case  in  our  times.  Nor  are  nurses  infected  in  the 
Lock-Hospital,  where  they  live  night  and  day 
with  patients  in  all  stages  of  the  distemper.  The 
fact  seems  to  be,  that  patients  in  our  times  are 
apt  to  impose  upon  themselves,  or  upon  physi- 
cians and  surgeons,  with  regard  to  this  matter ; 
and  the  above  opinion  easily  "gains  ground  among 
the  vulgar,  especially  in  countries  where  people 
are  more  influenced  by  prejudices,  superstition, 
servile  situation  in  life,  or  other  circumstances. 
Hence,  we  sometimes  hear  the  most  ri  liculons 
accounts  given  in  those  countries  by  friars  and 
common  soldiers,  of  the  manner  by  which  they 
came  to  this  disorder:  such  as  piles,  gravel,  colics, 
contusions,  fevers,  little-houses,  lying  in  suspect- 
ed beds,  or  lying  in  bed  with  a  suspected  person, 
retention  of  the  semen,  coition  with  a  woman  in 
menstruation,  the  use  of  cider,  bad  wine  or  beer,  &c. 
Another  question  undecided  is,  whether  the 
venereal  poison  ever  infects  any  fluid  of  our 
body,  besides  those  of  the  mucous  and  lymphatic 
system.  Does  the  venereal  poison  in  an  infected 
woman  ever  affect  the  milk,  and  consequently 
can  the  infection  be  conveyed  to  the  infant  by  the 
milk  alone,  without  any  venereal  ulcer  on  or  about 
the  nipples?  It  is  equally  a  matterof  uncertainty 
whether  the  venereal  disease  is  ever  conveyed 
from  an  infected  father  or  mother,  by  coition,  to 
the  fetus,  provided  their  genitals  are  sound  ;  or 
whether  a  child  is  ever  affected  with  venerertl 
symptoms  in  the  uterus  of  an  infected  mother. 
Such  infected  infants  as  came  under  the  observa- 
tion of  Dr.  Swediaur,  or  of  his  friends,  whose 
practice  afforded  them  frequent  opportunities  ot 
seeing  new-born  infants,  seemed  rather  to  militate 
against  the  opinion.  Neither  he  nor  any  of  them, 
have  ever  been  able  to  observe  ulcerations  or 
other  symptoms  of  a  venereal  kind  upon  new- 
born children  ;  and  such  as  make  their  appear- 
ance four,  six,  or  eight,  or  more  days  afterwards, 
on  the  genitals,  anus,  lips,  mouth,  &c.  may  rather 
be  supposed  to  arise  by  infection  during  the  pas- 
sage from  ulcers  in  the  vagina  of  the  mother,  the 
skin  of  the  infant  being  then  nearly  in  as  tender 
a  state  as  the  glans  penis,  or  the  labia  ;  and  this 
perhaps  at  the  time  when  an  absorption  of  the 
venereal  poison  might  more  easily  take  place 
without  a  previous  excoriation,  or  ulceration  of 
the  skin.  All  the  ways,  therefore,  by  which  we 
see,  in  our  days,  the  venereal  poison  communi- 
cated from  cb  unhealthy  to  a  healthy  person,  may 
be  reduced  to  the  following  heads : 

1.  By  the  coition  of  a  healthy  person  with  ano- 
ther who  is  infected  with  venereal  disease  of  the 
genitals. 

2.  By  the  coition  of  a  healthy  person  with  ano- 
ther, apparently  healthy,  in  whose  genitals  tiie 
poison  lies  concealed,  without  having  yet  pro- 
duced any  bad  symptom.  Thus  a  woman  who  has 
perhaps  received  the  infection  from  a  nian  two  or 
three  days  before,  may  during  that  time  infect, 
and  often  does  infect,  the  man  or  men  who  hare 
to  do  with  her  afterwards,  without  having  any 
symptoms  of  the  disease  visible  upon  herself :  and 
vice  verm'i,  a  man  may  infect  a  woman  in  the  same 
manner.  Such  instances  occur  in  practice  every  day. 

S.  By  sucking  ;  in  this  case  the  nipples  of  the 
wet  nurse  muv  be  infected  by  venereal  ulcers  in 
the  mouth  of  the  child  :  or,  vice  vend,  the  nip- 
ples of  the  nnrse  being  infected,  will  occasion  ve- 
nereal uleers  in  the  child's  nose,  mouth,  or  lips.  It 
is  uncertain,  as  mentioned  above,  whether  the  ve- 
nereal poison  was  ever  propagated  by  means  of 
Are  milk  from  the  breast 
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A.  By  exposing  to  the  contact  of  venereal  poi-  weeks.  There  is  both  a  local  and  general  predfr 
>on  any  part  of  the  surface  of  the  body,  by  kiss-  position  to  chancres :  Jews  and  Mahoromedans. 
ing,  touching,  &c.  especially  if  the  parts  so  ex-  from  the  constant  exposure  of  the  <rlang  and  lo«s 
posed  have  been  previously  excoriated,  wounded,  of  the  prepuce,  have  the  cuticle  of  the  glans  po- 
or ulcerated  by  any  cause  whatever.  Inthisnian-  nis  of  much  firmer  texture  than  those  who  have 
ner  we  frequently  see  venereal  ulcers  arise  in  the  not  been  circumcised  ;  and  they  arc,  from  this 
scrotum  and  thighs  ;  and  there  are  some  well-  circumstance,  much  less  subject  to  chancres  than 
attested  instances  where  the  infection  took  place  the  rest  of  mankind.  For  the  same  reason  they 
in  the  fingers  of  midwives  or  surgeons.  Several  who,  from  the  shortness  of  the  prepuce,  generally 
instances  are  recorded  of  venereal  ulcers  in  the  keep  the  glans  uncovered,  arc  not  so  liable  to  the 
nostrils,  eyelids,  and  lips  of  persons  who  had  diseases  as  those  who  have  long  narrow  preputia; 
touched  their  own  genitals,  or  those  of  others,  a!'-  for  persons  thus  formed  constantly  keep  the  sui- 
fected  at  the  time  with  local  venereal  complaints,  face  of  the  glans  and  prepuce  moist  and  tender, 
and  then  rubbed  their  nostrils,  &c.  with  the  fin-  and  almost  at  every  cohabitation  are  liable  to 
gers,  without  previously  washing  the  hands,  abrasions  and  to  excoriations. 
There  was  a  few  years  ago  in  London,  a  melan-  There  is  an  intermediate  state  of  the  venereal 
choly  example  of  a  young  lady,  who,  alter  having  disease  between  a  local  and  constitutional  attec- 
drawn  a  decayed  tooth,  and  replaced  it  with  one  tion,  which  arises  from  the  absorption  of  venereal 
taken  immediately  from  a  young  woman  appa-  matter  from  some  surface  to  which  it  has  been 
rently  in  perfect  health,  was  soon  after  affected  applied.  The  glands  situated  nearest  the  parts 
with  an  ulcer  in  the  mouth.  The  sore  manifested  thus  affected  are  apt  to  become  swelled  and  in- 
symptnms  of  a  venereal  nature  ;  but  such  was  its  flamed,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  what  is  termed  bubo ; 
obstinacy,  that  it  resisted  the  most  powerful  mer-  and  the  parts  of  generation  usually  coming  first  in 
curial  remedies,  terminating  at  last  in  a  caries  of  contact  with  the  matter,  so  the  glands  in  the  groin 
the  rar,  -  ilia,  with  a  most  shocking  erosion  of  the  generally  afford  this  particular  symptom.  Iu 
mouth  and  face,  by  which  the  unhappy  patient  most  cases  the  venereal  virus  is  absorbed  from  a 
was  destroyed.  During  all  this,  however,  we  are  chancre  or  an  ulcer  in  the  urethra  ;  but  instances 
informed  that  not  the  smallest  venereal  symptom  have  occurred  where  a  bubo  has  arisen  without 
was  perceived  in  the  woman  from  whom  the  sound  either  gonorrhoea  or  any  kind  of  ulceration,  and 
tooth  was  procured.  where  the  matter  appears  to  have  been  absorbed, 

5.  By  wounding  any  part  of  the  body  with  a    without  any  erosion  of  the  skin  or  mucous  mem- 
lancet  or  knife  infected  with  the  venereal  virus,     brane. 

In  this  instance  there  is.  a  similarity  between  the  A  bubo  comes  on  with  a  pain  in  the  groin,  ae- 
vencreal  poison  and  that  of  the  small-pox.  There  companicd  with  some  degree  of  hardness  and 
are  several  examples  of  the  latter  being  produced  swelling,  and  is  at  first  about  the  size  of  a  kidney 
by  bleeding  with  a  lancet  which  had  been  pre-  bean,  but  continuing  to  increase,  it  at  length  be- 
viously  employed  for  the  purpose  of  inoculation,  conies  as  large  as  an  egg,  occasions  the  person  to 
or  of  opening  variolous  pustules,  without  being  experience  some  difficulty  in  walking,  and  is  at- 
properly  cleaned  afterwards.  In  Moravia,  in  the  tended  with  a  pulsation  and  throbbing  in  the  tu- 
year  1577,  a  number  of  persons  who  assembled  in  mour.  and  a  great  redness  of  the  skin.  In  some 
a  house  for  bathing,  had  themselves,  according  to     cases  the  suppuration  is   quickly  completed,  in 


the  custom  of  that  time,  scarified  by  the.  barber, 
were  all  of  them  infected  with  the  venereal  disease, 
and  treated  accordingly.  Krato,  the  physician 
and  Jordan  who  gave  a  description  of  this  dis 
temper,  are  both  of  opinion  that  it  was  comniuni- 


others  it  goes  on  very  slow,  and  in  others  again 
the  inflammatory  appearances  go  off  without  any 
formation  of  pus.  In  a  few  instances  the  glands 
have  been  known  to  become  scirrhous.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  characteristics  of  a  venereal  bubo. 


cated  by  means  of  the  scarifying  instrument.  And  The  swelling  is  usually  confined  to  one   gland, 

Vau  Swieten  relates  several  instances  where  the  the  colour  of  the  skin  where  inflammation  pre- 

lues  was  communicated  by  a  similar  carelessness  vails  is  of  a  florid  red,  the  pain  is  very  acute,  the 

in  cleaning  the  instrument  used  in  bleeding  or  progress  from  inflammation  to  suppuration  and 

scarification.  ulceration  is  generally  very  rapid,  the  suppuration 

The  venereal  poison  applied  to  the  urethra  and  is  large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  gland,  and 

vagina  produce  a  clap.    See  Gonorrhoea.    Coming  there  is  only  one  abscess. 

into  contact  with  other  parts,  it  produces  a  chan-  A  bul*>  is  never  attended  with  danger,  where 
ere  or  bubo  and  constitutional  symptoms.  Chan-  the  inflamed  gland  proceeds  on  regularly  to  sup- 
cre  is  the  primary  and  immediate  consequence  of  Duration,  but  in  particular  cases  it  acquires  an  in- 
inoculation  with  true  venereal  matter  iu  any  of  dolence  after  coming  to  a  certain  length,  arising 
the  ways  which  have  been  mentioned,  and  may  from  a  scrophuious  taint,  or  by  being  combined 
arise  in  any  part  of  the  human  body  :  but  it  gene-  with  erysipelas  it  terminates  in  gangrene,  and  oc- 
rally  shows  itself  in  the  pudenda,  because  the  in-  casious  a  great  loss  of  substance.  This  termina- 
fecting  medium  is  there  first  taken  up  in  the  one  tion  is,  however,  more  frequently  met  with  in  hos- 
sex,  and  communicated  by  contact  to  the  other,  pitals  than  in  private  practice,  and  may  partly  be 
It  is  not,  however,  peculiar  to  these  parts,  for  attributed  to  the  contaminated  state  of  the  air  of 
whenever  the  same  kind  of  fluid  is  applied  to  a  the  wards  wherein  venereal  patients  are  lodged. 
scratch  on  the  hand,  finger,  lip,  or  nipple,  the  A  constitutioual  taint  is  the  third  form  under 
same  consequence  will  follow.  There  can  be  no  which  it  has  been  mentioned,  that  the  venereal 
doubt  but  that  the  slightest  abrasion  possible,  or  poison  is  apt  to  show  itself,  and  which  always 
breach  of  the  cuticle,  is  sufficient  to  give  a  speedy  arises  in  consequence,  of  the  matter  being  abs orb- 
admission  to  this  destructive  poison.     A  chancre  ed  and  carried  into  the  circulating  mass  "of  fluids. 


makes  its  appearance  either  with  a  slight  inflam- 
mation which  afterwards  ulcerates,  or  there  arises 
a  small  pimple  or  pustule  filled  with  a  transparent 
fluid,  which  soon  breaks  and  forms  into  a  spread- 
ing ulcer.  The  period  at  which  it  makes  its  ap- 
pearance after  infection  is  very  various,   being 


The  absorption  of  it  may,  however,  take  place  in 
three  ways : 

1st,  It  may  be  carried  into  the  circulation, 
without  producing  any  evident  local  effect  on  the 
part  to  which  it  was  first  applied. 

2dly,  It  may  take  place  in  consequence  of  some 


most  commonly  iu  five  or  six  days,  but  in  some    local  affection,  such  as  cither  gonorrhoea,  chancre, 
cases  not  till  after  the  expiration  of  as  rnanv    or  bubo :  And, 
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,  It  may  ensue  from  an  applicatioB  of  the 
mutter  to  a  common  sore  or  wound,  similar  to 
what  happens  in  inoculating  for  the  small-pox. 

The  most  general  way,  however,  in  which  a 
constitutional  taint  is  produced,  is  by  an  absorp- 
tion of  the  matter,  either  from  a  chancre  or  a  bubo. 

When  venereal  matter  gets  into  the  system, 
some  symptoms  of  it  may  often  be  observed  in  the 
course  of  six  or  eight  weeks,  or  probably  sooner; 
but  in  some  cases,  it  will  continue  in  the  circu- 
lating mass  of  fluids  for  many  months  before  any 
visible  signs  of  its  effects  are.  produced.  The  sys- 
tem being  completely  contaminated,  it  then  oc- 
casions many  local  effects  in  different  parts  of  the 
body,  and  shows  itself  under  a  variety  of  forms, 
many  of  which  put  on  the  appearance  of  a  dis- 
tinct disease.  We  may  presume  that  this  variety 
depends  wholly  on  the  difference  of  constitution, 
the  different  kind  of  parts  affected,  and  the  differ- 
ent state  these  parts  were  ia  at  the  time  the  matter 
or  poison  was  applied! 

The  first  symptoms  usually  show  themselves  on 
the  skin  and  in  the  month  or  thr  at.  When  on 
the  skin,  reddish  and  brownish  spots  appear  here 
and  there  on  the  surface,  and  eruptions  of'  a  copper 
colour  arc  dispersed  over  different  parts  of  the 
holy,  on  the  top  of  which  there  soon  forms  a 
thick  scurf  or  scale.  This  scurf  falls  off  after  a 
short  time,  and  is  sneceeded  by  another,  and  the 
same  happening  several  times,  and  at  length  cast- 
ing off  deep  scabs,  an  ulcer  is  formed  which  dis- 
charges an  acrid  foetid  matter.  When  the  matter 
is  secreted  in  the  glands  of  the  throat  and  mouth, 
the  tongue  will  often  be  affected  so  as  to  occasion 
a  thickness  of  speech,  and  the  tonsils,  palate,  and 
uvula  will  become  ulcerated  so  as  to  produce  a 
soreness  and  difficulty  of  swallowing,  and  likewise 
a  hoarseness  in  the  voice.  In  a  venereal  ulcer  of 
the  tonsil,  a  portion  of  it  seems  as  if  it  was  dug 
out  ;  it  is,  moreover,  very  foul,  and  has  a  thick 
white  matter  adhering  to  it,  which  cannot  be 
washed  off.  By  these  characteristic  marks  it 
may,  in  general,  readily  be  distinguished  from 
any  other  species  of  ulceration,  in  these  parts. 

If  the  disease  affects  the  eyes,  obstinate  inflam- 
mation, and  sometimes  ulceration,  will  also  attack 
these  organs. 

The  matter  sometimes  falls  on  deep-seated 
parts,  such  as  the  tendons,  ligaraen.s,  and  perios- 
teum, and  occasions  hard,  painful  swellings  to 
arise,  known  by  the  name  of  nodes. 

When  the  disease  is  suffered  to  take  its  own 
course,  and  not  counteracted  by  proper  remedies, 
the  patient  will,  in  the  course  of  time,  be  afflicted 
with  severe  pains,  but  more  particularly  in  the 
night-time  ;  his  countenance  will  become  sallow, 
his  hair  will  fall  off,  he  will  lose  his  appetite, 
strength,  and  flesh,  his  rest  will  be  much  disturb- 
ed by  night,  and  a  small  fever  of  the  hectic  kind 
will  arise.  The  ulcers  in  the  mouth  and  throat 
being  likewise  suffered  to  spread,  and  to  occasion 
a  caries  of  the  bones  of  the  palate,  an  opening  will 
he  made  from  the  mouth  of  the  nose,  and  the  car- 
tilages and  bones  of  the  nose  being  at  length  cor- 
roded away,  this  will  sink  on  a  level  with  the 
face.  Some  constitutions  will  bear  up  for  a  con- 
siderable time  against  the  disease,  whilst  others 
again  will  soon  sink  under  a  general  weakness 
and  irritation  produced  by  it.  If  the  disorder  is 
recent,  and  the  constitution  not  impaired  by  other 
diseases,  a  perfect  cure  may  easily  be  effected  ; 
but  where  it  is  of  long  standing,  and  accompanied 
with  the  symptoms  of  irritation  which  have  been 
mentioned,  the  cure  will  prove  tedious,  and  in 
many  cases  uncertain,  as  the  constitution  and 
strength  of  the  patient  may  not  admit  of  his  going 
through  a  course  of  medicine  sufficient  to  destroy 


the  poison  ;  or  his  health  may  be  in  suck  a  state, 
as  that  only  a  very  small  quantity  of  mercury  can 
be  administered  even  at  considerable  interval. 

The  general  appearances  to  be  observed  on  dis- 
section of  those  who  die  of  lues,  are,  caries  of  the 
bones,  but  more  particularly  those  of  the  cranium, 
often  communicating  ulceration  to  the  brain  itself, 
together  with  enlargements  and  indurations  of  the 
lymphatic  glands,  scirrhus  of  several  of  the  or- 
gans, particularly  the  liver  and  lung3,  and  exos- 
toses of  many  of  the  hardest  bones. 

Syphilis  indica.    The  yaws. 

Svphilis  polonica.  A  variety  of  venereal 
disease. 

Syri^  oleum.  A  fragrant  essential  oil,  ob- 
tained by  distilling  the  canary  balsam  plant,  or 
moldavica. 

Syrian  herb  mustich.     Sec  Teucrium  tnarum. 

SYKI'GMUS.     See  Paracusis. 

SYRI'NGA.  (From  cvpiyl,  a  pipe  ;  so  called 
because  from  its  branches  pipes  were  made  after 
the  removal  of  the  pith.)     The  pipe-tree. 

SYRI'NGMOS.     See  Paracusis. 

Stringo'tomum.  (From  o-upiyf,  a  fistula,  and 
Tqu'to,  to  cut.)     An  instrument  to  cut  fistulas. 

SY'RINX.  (A  Hebrew  word.)  A  pipe.  A 
syringe.     A  fistula. 

Syrmai'smo"3.  (From  cvpjiai^w,  to  evacuate.) 
A  gentle  evacuation  by  vomit  or  stool. 

SYRUP.     See  Syrupus. 

Syrup  of  ginger.     See  Syrupus  zingiberis. 

Syrup  of  lemon.     See  Syrupus  limonum. 

Syrup  of  marsh-mallows .  See  Syrupus  althaea 

Syrup  of  mulberry.     See  Syrupus  mori. 

Syrup  of  orange.     See  Syrupus  aurantii. 

Syrup  of  poppy .     See  Syrupus  papaveris. 

Syrup  of  red  poppy.     See  Syrupus  rh&ados. 

Syrup  of  roses.     See  Syrupus  rosts. 

Syrup  of  saffron.     See  Syrupus  croci. 

Syrup  of  senna.     See  Syrupus  sennte. 

Sip-up  of  Tola.     See  Syrupus  Tolutanus. 

SYRUPUS.  (Serab,  a  portion,  Arabian.) 
The  name  syrup  is  given  to  sugar  dissolved  in 
water  ;  and  in  the  present  pharmacopoeia  this  is 
termed  simple  syrup.     See  Syrupus  simplex. 

Syrups  are  generally  made  with  the  juice  of 
vegetables  or  fruits,  or  by  adding  vegetable  extracts 
or  other  substances.  To  keep  syrups  without 
fermenting,  it  is  necessary  that  their  temperature 
should  be  attended  to,  and  kept  as  near  55°  as  pos- 
sible. A  good  cellar  will  answer  this  purpose, 
for  there  are  few  summers  in  which  the  tempera- 
tnre  of  such  a  place  rises  to  60°. 

Syrufus  aceti.  Sugar  and  vinegar.  A  re- 
frigerating syrup.     See  O.rymel. 

Syrupus  ai.th.e.t. .  Syrup  of  marsh-mallow. 
Syrupus  ex  althtea.  Syrupus  de  althaa.  Take 
of  the  fresh  root  of  marsh-mallow,  bruised,  half  a 
pound  ;  refined  sugar,  two  pounds  ;  water,  a  gal- 
Ion.  Roil  down  the  water  with  the  marsh  mallow- 
root  to  half,  and  press  out  the  liquor  when  cold. 
Set  it  by  for  24  hours,  that  the  fxculencies  may 
subside ;  then  pour  off  the  liquor,  and  having 
added  the  sugar,  boil  it  down  to  a  proper  consis- 
tence. An  emollient  and  demulcent ;  mostly 
given  to  allay  tickling  coughs,  hoarseness,  &c.  in 
conjunction  with  other  remedies. 

Syrupus  aurantii.  Syrup  of  orange.  Sy- 
rupus corticis  aurantii.  Syrupus  e  corticibus 
auranliorum.  Syrupus  de  cbrtice  aurantioi-um. 
Take  of  fresh  orange-peel,  two  ounces  ;  boiling- 
water,  a  pint ;  refined  sugar,  three  pounds.  Ma- 
cerate the  orange  peel  in  the  water  for  12  hours 
in  a  covered  vessel ;  then  pour  off  the  liquor,  and 
add  the  sii"ar.     A  pleasant  bitter  and  stomachic. 

Syrupus  caryophylli  nouni.  A  warm  and 
stimulating  syrup, 
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Snuptts  colcuici.  An  acrid  aud  ^iuretic 
compound  given  in  dropsies. 

Syrupus  corticis  auraNth.  See  Syrupus 
aurantii. 

Strupus  croci.  Syrup  of  saffron.  Take  of 
saffron,  an  ounce  ;  boiling  water,  a  pound  ;  refined 
sugar,  two  pounds  and  a  half.  Macerate  the  saf- 
fron in  the  water  for  12  hours  in  a  covered  vessel, 
then  strain  the  liquor,  and  add  the  sugar.  This 
impart*  a  beautiful  colour  to  liquids,  and  is  some- 
times employed  as  a  cordial.  Among  the  vul- 
gar, syrup  of  saffron  is  in  high  esteem  in  measles, 
small-pox,  &c. 

Strupus limonum.  Syrup  of  lemon.  Syru- 
pus succi  limonis.  Syrupus  e  succo  limonum. 
Syrupus  e  succo  citrorum.  Take  of  le. non-juice, 
strained,  a  pint ;  refined  sugar,  two  pounds.  Dis- 
solve the  sugar  in  the  lemon-juice  in  the  manner 
directed  for  simple  syrup.  A  very  pleasant,  cool- 
ing, and  acid  syrnp  which  may  be  exhibited  with 
advantage,  in  tebrile  and  bilious  affections. 

Strupus  mori.  Syrup  of  mulberry.  Syrupus 
mororum.  Take  of  mulberry-juice,  strained,  a 
pint  ;  refined  sugar,  two  pounds.  Dissolve  the 
sugar  in  the  mulberry -juice  in  the  manner  directed 
for  simple  syrup.  Syrup  of  mulberries  is  very 
grateful  and  aperient,  and  maybe  given  with  such 
intentions  to  children. 

Strupus  papaveris.  Syrupus  papaveris 
itlbi.  Syrupus  e  meconio.  Syrupus  de  meconio, 
sive  diacodiuw.  Take  of  capsules  of  white  poppy, 
dried  and  bruised,  the  seeds  being  separated,  14 
ounces  ;  refined  sugar,  two  pounds ;  boiling  water, 
two  gallons  and  a  half.  Macerate  the  capsules  in 
the  water  for  24  hours,  then  boil  it  down  by  means 
of  a  water-bath  to  one  gallon,  and  press  out  the 
liquor  strongly.  Boil  down  the  liquor  again,  after 
being  strained,  to  two  pints,  and  strain  it  while 
hot.  Set  it  by  for  12  hours,  that  the  feecnlcocies 
may  subside  :  then  boil  down  the  clear  liquor.to  a 
pint,  Rnd  add  the  sugar  in  the  manner  directed  for 
simple  syrup.  It  should  be  kept  in  stone  bottles, 
and  in  a  cellar.  A  useful  anodyne  preparation, 
which  may  be  added  with  advantage  to  a  vast 
variety  of  medicines  again6t  diseases  of  the  bowels, 
coughs,  &c. 

Syrupus  papavebis  erkatici.  See  Syrupus 
rhteados. 

Syrupus  rhamni.  Syrup  of  buckthorn.  Take 
of  the  fresh  juice  of  buckthorn-berries,  four  pints  ; 
ginger-root,  sliced,  allspice,  powdered,  of  each 
half  an  ounce  ;  refined  sugar,  three  pounds  and  a 
half.  Set  by  the  juice  for  three  days,  that  the 
fpculencies  may  subside,  and  strain.  To  a  pint 
of  the  clear  juice  add  the  ginger  and  allspice  ;  then 
macerate  in  a  gentle  heat  four  hours,  and  strain  ; 
boil  down  what  remains  to  one  pint  and  a  half, 
mix  the  liquors,  and  add  the  sugar  in  the  manner 
directed  for  simple  syrup. 

This  preparation,  in  doses  of  three  or  four 
spoonsful,  operates  as  a  brisk  cathartic.  The 
principal  inconvenience  attending  it  is,  that  it  is 
very  unpleasant,  and  occasions  a  thirst  and  dry- 
ness of  the  mouth  and  fauces,  and  sometimes  vio- 
lent gripes.  These  effects  may  be  prevented  by 
drinking  liberally  of  water-gruel,  or  other  warm 
liquids,  during  the  opcratioih 

Strupus  rhoeados.  Syrupus  papaveris  er- 
raHci.  Syrupus  de  papavere  erratico.  Syrup 
of  red-poppy.  Take  of  red-poppy  petals,  fresh, 
a  pound ;  boiling  water,  a  pint  and  two  lluid 
ounces  ;  refined  sugar,  two  pounds  and  a  half. 
Having  heated  the  water  in  a  water-bath,  add 
gradually  the  red-poppy  petals,  frequently  stirriug 
them ;  then  having  removed  the  vessel,  macerate 
for  twelve  hours  ;  next  press  out  the  liquor,  and 
set  it  by  to  settle  ;  lastly,  add  the  sugar  as  di- 
rected for  simple  syrup.  Tills  is  a  verr  nritd  aw- 
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dyne,  uuJ  used  more  for  the  colour,  than  iur  n« 
medical  properties. 

Strupus  ribis  nicri.  Syrup  of  black  cur- 
rants. Aperient  and  diuretic  qualities  are  attri- 
buted to  this  preparation. 

Syrupus  rosx.  Syrup  of  roses.  Syrupvs 
rosarum  solutivus.  Syrupus  e  rosis  ticcis. 
Take  of  damask-rose  petals,  dried,  seven  ounces  ; 
refined  sugar,  six  pounds  ;  boiling  water,  four 
pints.  Macerate  the  rose-petals  in  the  water  for 
twelve  hours,  and  strain  ;  then  evaporate  the 
strained  liquor,  by  means  of  a  water-bath,  to  two 
pints  and  a  half ;  then  add  the  sugar  in  the  man- 
ner described  for  simple  syrup.  A  useful  laxative 
for  children.     From  ?j.  to  ^ss. 

Strupus  r'ubi  idjei.  Syrup  of  raspberry.  A 
pleasant  aperient  syrup  for  children. 

Strupus  scilliticus.  Expectorant  and 
diuretic.     See  Oxymel  scillte. 

Syrupus  senn.e.  Syrup  of  senna.  Take  of 
senna-leaves,  two  ounces  ;  -fennel-seed,  bruised, 
:.n  ounce  ;  manna,  three  ounces  ;  refined  sugar,  a 
pound  ;  water,  boiling,  a  pint.  Macerate  the 
senna-leaves  and  fennel-seeds  in  the  water  for  an 
hour,  with  a  gentle  heat ;  strain  the  liquor,  and  mix 
with  it  the  manna  and  sugar  ;  then  boil  to  the  pro- 
per consistence.    A  useful  purgative  for  children. 

STRurus  simplex.  Syrupus.  Simple  syrup. 
Take  of  refined  sugar,  two  ponnds  and  a  half; 
water,  a  pint.  Dissolve  the  sugar  in  the  water  in 
a  water-bath,  then  set  it  aside  for  twenty-four 
hours  ;  take  off  the  scum  ;  and  if  there  be  any 
fasculencies,  pour. off  the  clear  liquor  from  them. 

Strupus tolutanus.  Syrup  of  Tolu.  Take 
of  balsam  of  Tolu,  an  ounce ;  water,  boiling,  a 
pint;  refined  sugar,  two  pounds.  Boil  the  bal- 
sam in  the  water  half  an  hour  in  a  covered  vessel, 
occasionally  stirring  it  ;  strain  the  liquor  when  it 
is  cold,  and  then  add  the  sugar  in  the  manner  di- 
rected for  simple  syrup.  A  useful  balsamic  syrup, 
calculated  to  allay  tickling  coughs  and  hoarse- 
nesses. 

Strupus  viol-E.  A  pleasant  laxative  fot 
young  children. 

Syrupus  zingibbris.  Syrup  of  ginger.  Take 
of  ginger-root,  sliced,  two  ounces  ;  water,  boiling, 
a  pint  ;  refined  sugar,  two  pounds.  Macerate  the 
ginger-root  in  the  water  for  twenty-four  hours, 
and  strain  ;  theu  add  the  sugar  in  the  manner  di- 
rected for  simple  syrup.  A  carminative  and  sto- 
machic syrup.     Dose  from  one  to  three  drachms. 

SYSPASIA.  (From  cvovaio,  contralto,  con- 
vcllo.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  diseases  in 
Good's  Nosology.  C\&ss,  Neurotica  ;  Order,  Sys- 
tatica.  Comatose  spasm.  It  has  three  species, 
viz.    Suspasia    convulsio,    hysteria,    epilepsia. 

SYSSARCO'SIS.  ( From <tji,  and <rao|,  flesh.) 
A  species  ol  union  of  bones,  in  which  one  bone  is 
united  to  another  by  means  of  an  intervening 
muscle.  In  this  manner  the  os  hyoides  is  connect- 
ed with  the  sternum  and  other  parts. 

SYSTATICA.  (From  cvmamfii,  congredior, 
consocio.)  The  name  of  an  order  of  diseases  in 
Class  Neurotica.,  of  Good's  Nosology.  Diseases 
affecting  several,  or  all  the  sensorial  powers  si- 
multaneously. Its  genera  are  Agrypnia,  Dtji- 
phonia,  Anlipathia,  Cephalaa,  £>inus,  Syn- 
cope, Syspasia,  Caries. 

System,  absorbent.  See  Absorbents  and  Lym- 
phatics. 

System,  genital.     The  parts  of  generation. 

System,  nervous.     See  Nerve. 

System  of  Plants.     See  Plants. 

System,  vascular.     The  arteries  and  veins. 

SY'STOLE.  (From  Gv?eX\u,  t>  contract.) 
The  contraction  of  the  heart. 

SYSTREMMA.  (From  cvarpt^o,  contfr  - 
queo,  to  wind  about,  or  twist.)     Tb*  cramp 
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-BANDAGE.  A  bandage  so  named  from  its 
figure.  It  is  principally  used  for  supporting  the 
dressings,  after  the  operation  for  fistula  in  ano,  in 
diseases  of  the  periuxum,  and  those  of  the  groins, 
anus,  kc. 

TABA'CUM.  (From  Tobago,  the  island 
from  whence  it  was  fir3t  brought.)  Tobacco. 
See  Nicotiana. 

TABASHEER.  The  silica  found  in  the  hol- 
low stem  of  the  bamboo  cane  is  so  called.  Its  op- 
tical properties  are  peculiar. 

TABE'LLA.  (Diminutive  of  tabula,  a  table. ) 
A  lozen'ge. 

TA'BES.  {Tabes,  is,  f.  ;  from  tabesco,  to 
consume,  or  pine  away. )  A  wasting  of  the  body. 
A  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  Cachexia ;  and 
Order  Marcores,  of  Callen  ;  characterised  by 
emaciation  and  weakness,  attended  with  hectic 
fever,  but  without  any  cough  or  spitting,  which 
last  symptoms  distinguish  it  from  phthisis.  It  has 
three  species  :  1.  Tabn  purulenta,  from  an  ul- 
cerous discharge  :  2.  Tabes  scrofulosa.  from  a 
scrofulous  habit :  3.  Tabes  venenuta,  from  poi- 
son.    See  Atrophy. 

Tabes  coxaki a.  A  wasting  of  the  thigh  and 
leg  from  an  abscess,  or  other  cause  in  the  hip. 

Tabes  dorsalis.  Lordosis.  A  wasting  of 
the  body,  attended  at  first  with  pain  in  the  back 
or  loins,  and  afterwards  also  in  the  neck  and  head, 
caused  by  a  too  early  or  a  too  frequent  use  of 
venery.  Dr.  C'ullen  makes  it  a  variety  of  atro- 
phia inanitorum.  Hippocrates  calls  it  tabes 
os  sis. 

Tabes  ossis  sacri.     See  Tabes  dorsalis. 

Tabes  pulmomalis.     Sec  Phthisis. 

Tabes  renalis.  A  wasting  away  of  the  body 
from  an  abscess  of  the  kidney. 

TABULAR  SPAR.  Table  spar.  Schaalstcin 
of  Werner.  Prismatic  augitc  of  Jameson.  A 
mineral  of  a  grayish  white  colour,  found  in  primi- 
tive rocks  at  Orawicza. 

TACAMAHACCA.  (Indian.)  See  Fagara 
octandra. 

'J  A'CTUS.    See  Touch. 

TJE'DA.  (Aatia ;  from  I.ho,  to  born.)  A 
torch.  A  species  of  pine  which  burns  like  a 
torch.     A  medicated  torch  for  fumigations. 

TAZ'HIA.  (Taivia,  a  Hebrew  word,  signifying 
a  fillet :  the  name  of  a  worm,  from  its  resemblance 
to  a  fillet  or  tape.)  The  tape- worm.  A  genus 
of  intestinal  worms  ;  characterised  by  a  long,  flat, 
and  jointed  body.     See  Worms. 

TAIL.     See  Cauda. 

TALC.     See  Talcum. 

TA'LCUM.  (From  talk,  German. }  Talc. 
Of  this  mineral,  which  is  Jameson's  sixth  subspe- 
cies of  rhomboidal  mica,  there  are  two  kinds. 
1.  Common  talc,  of  a  greenish-white  colour, 
greasy  feel,  breaks  into  curved  plates  or  leaves, 
occurs  in  beds  of  mica  slate,  and  clay  slate,  in 
J  parts  of  Scotland.  2.  Indurated  talc,  at 
talc  slate,  of  a  greenish-gray  colour,  tound  in 
Scotland,  and  abundantly  ou  the  Continents  It  is 
used  by  carpenters,  tailors,  hat  makers,  and  gla- 
SMit,  for  drawing  lines. 

Talc  is  composed  of  pure  magnesia  mixed  with 
l,t  of  sil>x,  and  less  than   its 


weight  of  alumine.  The  greonisb  foliaceous  Ve- 
nice talc  was  formerly  used  medicinally,  as  pos- 
sessing antacid  and  aperient  qualities. 

Tallow.     See  Fat. 

TA'LPA.  (From  n^Aoj,  blind.)  Talparia. 
A  mole.  Also,  a  tumour  resembling  a  mole  iu 
eating,  and  creeping  under  the  skin. 

TA'LUS.     See  Astragalus. 

TALCITE.  Nacrite  of  Jameson.  Earthy- 
talc  of  Werner.  A  greenish-white,  scaly  mineral, 
found  in  the  mining  district  of  Freyberg. 

Tamalapa'tra.  The  Indian  leaf  is  so  termed 
by  some  authors.     See  Laurus  cassia. 

TAMARIND.     See  Tamarindus. 

TAMARI'NDUS.  (Tamarindus,  i  m.  ;  from 
tamar,  or  tamarindi,  which  is,  in  the  Arabian 
language,  a  synonyme  of  the  dactylus  or  date.) 
1.  The  name  of  a  genns  of  plants.  Class,  Mona- 
delphia;  Order,  Triandria.  The  tamarind- 
tree. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  tamarind. 
See  Tamarindus  indica. 

Tamarindus  indica.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  tamarind-tree.  Oxypheenicon  ;  Siliqua. 
arabica  ;  Balampulli ;  Tamaraa  zecla  ;  oxg- 
phanicia  ;  Acacia  indica.  The  pulp  of  the.  ta- 
marind, with  the  seeds,  connected  together  by 
numerous  tough  strings  or  fibres,  are  brought  to 
us  freed  from  the  outer  shell,  and  commonly  pre- 
served in  syrup.  According  to  Long,  tamarinds 
are  prepared  for  exportation  at  Jamaica,  in  the 
following  manner :  "  The  fruit  or  pods  arc  gather- 
ed in  June,  July,  and  August,  when  full  ripe, 
which  is  known  by  their  fragility  or  easy  break- 
ing on  small  pressure  between  the  finger  and 
thumb.  The  fruit  taken  out  of  the  pod,  and 
cleared  from  the  shelly  fragments,  is  placed  in 
layers  in  a  cask,  and  boiling  syrup,  just  before  it 
begins  to  granulate,  is  poured  in,  till  the  cask  is 
filled  :  the  syrup  pervades  every  part  quite  down 
to  the  bottom,  anil  when  cool  the  cask  is  headed 
for  sale."  The  tamarind  is  employed  as  a  laxa- 
tive, and  for  abating  thirst  or  heat  in  various  in- 
flammatory complaints,  and  for  correcting  putrid 
disorders,  especially  of  a  bilious  kind,  in  which 
the  cathartic,  antiseptic,  and  refrigerant  qualities 
of  the  fruit  have  been  found  equally  useful.  When 
intended  rart-eiy  as  a  laxative,  it  may  be  of  ad- 
vantage (Dr.  Woodvillc  observes,)  to  join  it  with 
manna  or  purgatives  of  a  sweet  kind,  by  which 
its  use  is  rendered  safer  and  more  effectual.  Three 
drachms  of  the  pulp  are  usually  sufficient  to  open 
the  body,  bu,t  to  prove  moderately  cathartic,  one 
or  two  ounces  are  required.  It  is  an  ingredient  in 
the  confectio  cassia,  and  confectio  senna. 

TAMARI'SCUS.     See  Tamarix  gallica. 

TA'MARIX.  (Tamarix,  icis.  f.  ;  from  Ta- 
marik,  abstersion,  Heb. ;  named  from  its  proper- 
ties of  cleansing  and  purifyi'-ig  the  blood. )  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Pentandria  ; 
Order,  Digynia.     The  tamarisk-tree. 

Tamarix  gai.lica.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  tamarisk-tree.  Tamariscus.  Tamarisk. 
The  bark,  wood,  and  leaves  of  this  tree  were  for- 
merly employed  medicinally,  though  seldom  used 
at  present.  The  former  for  its  aperient  ami  cor- 
roborant virtues  ia  obstructions  r f  the  liver:  the 
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See  Asclepias  vincetoxi- 


latter  in  icterus,  haemoptysis,  aud  some  affections 
of  the  skin. 

TAME-POISON. 
ram. 

TANACE'TUM.  (Tanaceium,  i.  n.  ;  cor- 
rupted from  tanasia,  athanasia,  the  old  name 
for  tansy.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linnsean  system.  Class,  Syngenesia ;  Or- 
der, Polygamia  superflua.     Tansy. 

2.  The  uharmacopoeial  name  of  the  tansy.  See 
Tanacetum  vulgare. 

Tanacetum  balsamita.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  officinal  alecost.  Balsamita  man  ; 
Balsamita  major ;  Tanacetum  hortense ;  Costus 
hortorum.  Costmary,  or  aiecost.  The  plant 
which  bears  this  name  in  the  pharmacopoeias  is 
the  Tanacetum  balsamita;  j'oliis  ovatis,  inte- 
gris,  serratis,  of  Linnaeus.  A  fragrant  smelling 
herb,  somewhat  like  that  of  mint ;  formerly  es- 
teemed as  a  corroborant,  carminative,  and  einme- 
iiagogue. 

Tanacetum  hortense.  See  Balsamita  mas . 

Tanacetum  vulgare.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  common  tansy.  Tanasia ;  Athanasia ; 
Parthenium  mas.  Tanacetum— foliis  bipinnatis 
incisis  serratis,  of  Linneeus.  The  leaves  and 
flowers  of  tansy  have  a  strong,  not  very  disagree- 
able smell,  and  a  bitter  somewhat  aromatic  taste. 
The  virtues  of  tansy  are  tonic,  stomachic,  anthel- 
mintic, emmenagogue,  and  resolvent.  It  has  been 
much  used  as  a  vermifuge  ;  and  testimonies  of  its 
efficacy  are  given  by  many  respectable  physicians. 
Not  only  the  leaves,  but  the  seeds  have  been  em- 
ployed with  this  intention,  and  substituted  for 
those  of  santonienra.  We  are  told  by  Dr.  Clark, 
that  in  Scotland,  tansy  was  found  to  be  of  great 
service  in  various  cases  of  gout ;  and  Dr.  Cuilen, 
who  afterwards  was  informed  of  the  effect  it  pro- 
duced upon  those  who  hid  used  the  herb  for  this 
purpose,  says,  "I  have  known  several  who  have 
taken  it  without  any  advantage,  and  some  others 
who  reported  that  they  had  been  relieved  from  the 
frequency  of  their  gout."  Tansy  is  also  recom- 
mended in  the  hysteria,  especially  when  this  dis- 
ease is  supposed  to  proceed  from  menstrual  ob- 
structions. 

This  plant  may  be  given  in  powder  to  the  quan- 
tity of  a  drachm  or  more  for  a  dose  ;  but  it  has 
been  more  commonly  taken  in  infusion,  or  drank 
In  tea. 

TANA'SIA.     See  Tanacetum. 

TANNIN.  This,  which  is  one  of  the  imme- 
diate principles  of  vegetables,  was  first  distinguish- 
ed by  Seguin  from  the  gallic  acid,  with  which  it 
had  been  Confounded  under  the  name  of  the 
astringent  principle.  He  gave  it  the  name  of  tan- 
nin, from  its  use  in  the  tanning  of  leather  ;  which 
it  effects  by  its  characteristic  property,  that  of 
forming  with  gelatin  a  tough  insoluble  matter. 

It  may  be  obtained  from  vegetables  by  macerat- 
ina  them  in  cold  water  ;  and  precipitated  from  this 
solution,  which  contains  likewise  gallic  acid  and 
extractive  matter,  by  hyperoxygenised  muriate  of 
fin.  From  this  precipitate,  immediately  diffused 
in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  the  oxide. of  tin  may 
be  separated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  leav- 
ing the  tannin  in  solution. 

Professor  Proust  has  since  recommended  ano- 
ther method,  the  precipitation  of  a  decoction  of 
galls  by  powdered  carbonate  of  potassa,  washing 
well  the  greenish-gray  flakes  that  fall  down  with 
cold  water,  and  drying  them  in  a  stove.  The  pre- 
cipitate grows  brown  in  the  air,  becomes  brittle 
and  shining  like  a  resin,  and  yet  remains  soluble 
fn  hot  water.  The  tannin  in  this  state,  he  says,  is 
very  pure. 
'  Sif  II.  Davy,  after  makine  several  experiments 
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on  different  methods  of  ascertaining  the  quantity  oi 
tannin  in  astringent  infusions,  prefers  for  this  pur- 
pose the  common  process  of  precipitating  the  tan- 
nin by  gelatin  ;  but  he  remarks,  that  the  tannin 
of  different  vegetables  requires  different  propor- 
tions of  gelatin  for  its  saturation  ;  and  that  the 
quantity  of  precipitate  obtained  is  influenced  by 
the  degree  in  which  the  solutions  are  concen- 
trated. 

Chenevix  observed,  that  coffee  berries  acquired 
by  roasting  the  property  of  precipitating  gelatin  ; 
and  Hatchett  has  made  a  number  of  experiments, 
which  show  that  an  artificial  tannin,  or  substance 
having  its  chief  property,  may  be  formed  by 
treating  with  nitric  acid  matters  containing  char- 
coal. It  is  remarkable  that  this  tannin,  when  pre- 
pared from  vegetable  substances,  as  dry  charcoal 
of  wood,  yields,  on  combustion,  products  analo- 
gous to  those  of  animal  matters.  From  his  ex- 
periments it  would  seem,  that  tannin  is,  in  reality, 
carbonaceous  matter  combined  with  oxygen  ;  and 
the  difference  in  the  proportion  of  oxygen  may 
occasion  the  differences  in  the  tanuin  procured 
from  different  substances,  that  from  catechu  ap- 
pearing to  contain  most. 

t  Bouillon  Lagrange  asserts,  that  tannin,  by  ab- 
sorbing oxygen,  is  converted  into  gallic  acid. 

It  is  not  an  unfrequent  practice,  to  administer 
medicines  containing  tannin  in  cases  of  debility, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  prescribe  gelatinous  food 
as  nutritious.  But  this  is  evidently  improper,  as 
the  tannin,  from  its  chemical  properties,  must 
render  the  gelatin  indigestible. 

TANSY!    See  Tanacetum. 

Tansy,  wild.     See  Potentilla. 

TANTALUM.  The  metal,  an  account  of 
which  is  given  under  the  article  columbic  acid. 

TAPE-WORM.     See  Tania. 

TAPIOCA.     Sec  Jatropha  manihot. 

TAPPING.     See  Paracentesis. 

Ta'psus  barbatus.     See  Verbascum. 

TAR.     See  Pinus  sylvestris. 

Tar,  Barbadoes.     See  Petroleum  barbadense. 

Tar-water.  A  once  celebrated  remedy,  but 
now  neglected  more  than  it  deseTYes.  It  is  made 
by  infusing  tar  in  water,  stirring  it  from  time  to 
time,  and  lastly  pouring  off  the  clear  liquor  now 
impregnated  with  the  colour  and  virtues  of  the  tar. 
It  is  drunk  in  many  chronic  affections,  particularly 
of  the  lungs. 

TARANTI'SMUS.  (From  tarantula,  the 
animal  the  bite  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  cured 
only  by  music.)  The  desire  of  dancing  which  is 
produced  by  the  bite  of  the  tarantula. 

TAHA'NTULA.  (From  Taranta,  a  city  in 
Naples,  where  they  abound. )  A  kind  of  venom- 
ous spider,  whose  bite  is  said  to  be  cured  by 
music. 

TARAXACUM.  (From  rapaaou),  to  alter  or 
change  ;  because  it  alters  the  state  of  the  blood.) 
See  I^eontodon. 

TARA'XIS.  (From  rapaaoa,  to  disturb.)  A 
slight  inflammation  of  the  eye. 

Ta'rchon  svlvestris.  See  Achillea  ptar~ 
mica. 

TARE.     See  Ervum. 

TARRAS.  Terras.  A  volcanic  earth,  used 
as  a  cement. 

Tarsi  extensor  minor.     See  Plantaris. 

TA'RSUS.  Tapcoi.  1.  The  instep  or  that 
part  of  the  foot  which  is  between  the  leg  and  me- 
tatarsus :  it  is  composed  of  seven  bones,  viz.  the 
astragalus,  os  calcis,  os  uavicularc,  os  cuboides, 
and  three  ossa  cuneiformia. 

2.  The  thin  cartilage  situated  at  the  edges  of  the 
eyelids  to  preserve  their  firmness  and  shape. 

TARTAR.     See  Tartarum. 
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Tartar,  cream  of.  The  popular  name  of  the 
pulverised  supcrtartrate  of  potassa. 

Tartar,  emetic.  See  Anlimoniiim  tartariza- 
tum. 

Tartar,  oil  of.  See  Potassa  subcarbonaiis 
liquor. 

Tartar,  regenerated.     See  Potassee  acetas. 

Tartar,  salt  of.     See  Potana  subcarbonas. 

Tartar,  soluble.     See  Potassa  tartras. 

Tartar,  spirit  of.  If  the  crystals  of  tartar  be 
distilled  by  a  strong  heat,  without  any  additional 
body,  they  furnish  an  empyreumatic  acid,  called 
the  pyrotartareous  acid,  or  spirit  of  tartar,  and 
a  very  fietid  empyreumatic  oil. 

Tartar,  vilriotaled.     See  Potassa  sulphas. 

TARTARIC  ACID.  Acidum  tartari- 
cum ;  Sal  essentiale  tartari ;  Acidum  tartari 
essentiale.  Tartareous  acid.  "The  casks  in 
which  some  kinds  of  wine  are  kept  become  in- 
crusted  with  a  hard  substance,  tinged  with  the 
colouring  matter  of  the  wine,  and  otherwise  im- 
pure, which  has  long  been  known  by  the  name  of 
o.rgul,  or  tartar,  and  distinguished  into  red  and 
white  according  to  its  colour.  This  being  puri- 
fied by  solution,  filtration,  and  crystallization, 
was  termed  cream,  or  crystals  of  tartar.  It  was 
afterwards  discovered,  that  it  consisted  of  a  pecu- 
liar acid  combined  with  potassa  ;  and  the  supposi- 
tion that  it  was  formed  during  the  fermentation  of 
the  wine,  was  disproved  by  Boerhaavc,  Neuman, 
and  others,  who  showed  that  it  existed  ready 
formed  in  the  juice  of  the  grape.  It  bas  likewise 
been  found  in  other  fruits,  particularly  belore  they 
are  too  ripe  ;  and  in  the  tamarind,  sumac,  balm, 
carduus  benedictus,  and  the  roots  of  rest-harrow, 
germander,  and  sage.  The  separation  of  tartaric 
acid  from  this  acidulous  salt,  is  the  first  discovery 
of  Scheele  that  is  known.  He  saturated  the  super- 
fluous acid,  by  adding  chalk  to  a  solution  of  the 
etipertartrate  in  boiling  water  as  long  as  any  <  ffer- 
vescence  ensued,  and  expelled  the  acid  from  the 
precipitated  tartrate  of  lime  by  means  of  the  sul- 
phuric. Or  lour  parts  of  tartar  may  be- boiled  in 
twenty  or  twenty-four  of  water,  and  one  part  of 
sulphuric  acid  added  gradually.  By  continuing 
the  boiling,  the  sulphate  of  potassa  will  fall  down. 
When  the  liquor  is  reduced  to  one-half,  it  is  to 
be  filtered  ;  and  if  any  more  sulphate  be  depo- 
sited by  continuing  the  boiling,  the  filtering  must 
be  repeated.  When  no  more  is  thrown  down,  the 
liquor  is  to  be  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  a 
syrup  ;  and  thus  crystals  of  tartaric  acid,  equal  to 
half  the  weight  of  the  tartar  employed,  will  be 
obtained. 

The  tartaric  acid  may  be  procured  in  needly  or 
laminated  crystals,  by  evaporating  a  solution  of 
it.  Its  taste  is  very  acid  and  agreeable,  so  that  it 
may  supply  the  place  of  lemon-juice.  It  is  very 
soluble  in  water.  Burnt  in  an  open  fire,  it  leaves 
a  coaly  residuum  ;  in  close  vessels  it  gives  out 
carbonic  acid  and  carburcttcd  hydrogen  gas.  By 
distilling  nitric  acid  off  the  crystals,  they  may  be 
converted  into  oxalic  acid,  and  the  nitric  acid 
pauses  to  the  state  of  nitrous. 

To  extract  the  whole  acid  from  tartar,  Thenard 
recommends,  after  saturating  fhe  redundant  acid 
with  chalk,  to  add  muriate  of  lime  to  the  super- 
natant neutral  tartrate,  by  which  means  it  is  com- 
pletely decomposed.  The  insoluble  tartrate  of 
lime  being  washed  witlt  abundance  of  water,  is 
then  to  be  treated  with  three-fifths  of  its  weight 
of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  previously  with 
live  parts  of  water.  But  Foiucroy's  process,  as 
improved  by  Vauquelin,  secius  still  better.  Tar- 
tar is  treated  with  quicklime  and  boiling  water  in 
the  proportion,  by  the  thoory  of  equivalents,  of 
1 00  ot'  tartar  to  30  of  dry  lime,  or  40  of  the  slaked. 


A  caustic  magma  is  obtained,  which  must  he  eva- 
porated to  dryness,  and  gently  heated.  On  di- 
gesting this  in  water,  a  solution  of  caustic  potassa 
is  obtained,  while  tartrate  ot  iime  remains;  from 
which  the  acid  may  be  separated  by  the  equivalent 
quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol. 

According  to  Berzelius,  tartaric  acid  is  a  com- 
pound of  3.807  hydrogen  -r  J5.980  carbon  -f  60.213 
oxygen  =  100 ;  to  which  result  he  shows  that  of 
Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard  to  correspond,  wheji  al- 
lowance is  made  for  a  certain  portion  of  water, 
which  they  had  omitted  to  estimate.  The 
analysis  ol  tartrate  of  lead,  gives  8.384  for  the 
acid  prime  equivalent  ;  and  it  may  be  made  up 
of  3  hydrogen  =  0.375  4.43 

4  carbon      =  3.000  35.S2 

5  oxygen     =  5.000  59.70 


8.375 


100.00 


The  crystallised  acid  is  a  compound  of  8.375  acid 
+  1.125  water  =  9.5 ;  or  in  100  parts  88.15  acid 
■+■  11.85  water. 

The  tartrates  in  their  decomposition  by  fire, 
comport  themselves  like  all  the  other  vegetable 
salts,  except  that  those  with  excess  of  acid  yield 
the  smell  of  caromel  when  heated,  and  afford  a 
certain  quantity  of  the  pyrotartaric  acid.  All  the 
soluble  neutial  tartrates  form,  with  tartaric  acid, 
bitai  trates  of  sparing  solubility  ;  while  all  the  in- 
soluble tartrates  may  be  dissolved  in  an  excess  of 
their  acid.  Hence,  by  pouring  gradually  an  ex- 
cess of  acid  into  barytes,  strontites,  and  lime  wa- 
ters, the  precipitates  formed  at  first  cannot  fail  to 
disappear  ;  while  those  obtained  by  an  excess  of 
the  same  acid,  added  to  concentrated  solutions  of 
potassa,  soda,  or  ammonia,  and  the  neutral  tar- 
trates of  these  bases,  as  well  as  of  magnesia  and 
copper,  must  be  permanent.  The  first  are  always 
ilocculent ;  the  seeond  always  crystalline  ;  that 
of  copper  alone,  is  in  a  greenish-white  powder. 
It  likewise  follows,  that  the  greater  number  of 
acids  ought  t»  disturb  the  solutions  of  the  alkaline 
neutral  tartrates,  because  they  transform  these 
salts  into  bitartrates  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  they 
ought  to  affect  the  solution  of  the  neutral  insolu- 
ble tartrates,  which  indeed  always  happens,  unless 
the  acid  cannot  dissolve  the  base  of  the  tartrate. 
The  order  of  apparent  affinities  of  tartaric  acid 
are,  lime,  barytes,  strontites,  potassa,  soda,  am- 
monia, and  magnesia. 

The  tartrates  of  potassa,  soda,  and  ammonia, 
are  not  only  susceptible  of  combining  together, 
but  also  with  the  other  tartrates,  so  as  to  form 
double,  or  triple  salts.  We  may  thus  easily  con- 
ceive why  the  tartrates  of  potassa,  soda,  and  am- 
monia, do  not  disturb  the  solutions  of  iron  and 
manganese ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  disturb  the 
solutions  of  the  salts  of  barytes,  strontites,  lime, 
and  lead.  In  the  first  case,  double  salts  are  formed, 
however  small  a  quantity  of  tartrate  shall  have 
been  employed  ;  in  the  second,  no  double  salt  is 
formed  unless  the  tartrate  be  added  in  very  gre-.it 
excess. 

The  tartrates  of  lime  and  barytes  are  white, 
pulverulent,  and  insoluble. 

Tartrate  of  strontian,  formed  by  the  double  de- 
composition of  muriate  of  strontian  and  tartrate  of 
potassa,  according  to  Vauquelin,  is  soluble,  crys>- 
tattisable,  and  consists  of  5-2.88  strontian  and  47.12 
acid. 

That  of  magnesia  forms  a  gelatinous  or  gummy 
mass.  , 

Tartrate  of  potassa,  tartaristd  kali,  and  vege- 
table salt  of  some,  formerly  called  soluble  tartar, 
because  much  more  so  than  the  »upcrtartrate, 'crys- 
tallines in  oblong  squares,  bevelled  at  the  extmril- 
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tf«J.  It  has  a  bitterish  taste,  and  is  decomposed 
by  heat,  as  its  solution  is  even  by  standing  some 
time.     It  is  used  as  a  mild  purgative. 

The  supertartrate  of  potassa  is  much  used  as  a 
cooling  and  gently  opening  medicine,  as  well  as  in 
several  chemical  and  pbarmaceutial  preparations. 
Dissolved  in  water,  with  the  addition  of  a  little 
sugar,  and  a  slice  or  tw»  of  lemon-peel,  it  forms 
an  agreeable  cooling  drink  by  the  name  of  impe- 
rial :  and  if  an  infusion  of  green  balm  be  used 
instead  of  water,  it  makes  one  of  the  pleasaatest 
liquors  of  the  kind  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
Infixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  nitre,  and  projected 
into  a  red-hot  crucible,  it  detonates  and  forms  the 
white  flux ;  treated  in  the  same  way  with  half  its 
weight  of  nitre,  it  forms  the  black  flux ;  and  sim- 
ply mixed  with  nitre  in  various  proportions,  it  is 
called  raw  flux.  It  is  likewise  used  in  dyeing,  in 
hat-making,  in  gilding,  and  in  other  art». 

The  blanching  of  the  crude  tartar  is  aided  by 
boiling  its  solution  with  1-20  of  pipe  clay. 

According  to  the  analysis  of  Berzelius,  it  con- 
sists of  70.45  acid  -f-  24.8  potassa  -f  4.75  wr.ter  = 
100;  or 

2  primes  acid,        =16.75        70.30 
1  potassa,    =   5.95        24.95 

1  water,      =    1.125        4.75 

23.825     100.00 


€0  parts  of  water  dissolve  4  of  bitartrate  at  a  boil- 
ing heat ;  and  only  1  at  60°  Fahr.  It  is  quite  in- 
soluble in  alkohnl. 

By  saturating  the  superfluous  acid  in  this  super- 
fartrate  with  soda,  a  triple  salt  is  formed,  which 
crystallises  in  larger  regular  prisms  of  eight  near- 
ly equal  sides,  of  a  bitter  taste,  efflorescent,  and 
soluble  in  about  five  parts  of  water.  It  consists, 
according  to  Vauquelin,  of  54  parts  tartrate  of 
potassa,  and  46  tartrate  of  soda  ;  and  was  once  in 
much  repute  as  a  purgative  by  the  name  of  Ro- 
chelle  salt,  or  <SV/  de  Seignette. 

The  tartrate  of  soda  is  much  less  soluble  than 
this  triple  salt,  and  crystallises  in  slender  needles 
or  thin  plates. 

The  tartrate  of  arttmonia  is  a  very  soluble  bit- 
ter salt,  and  crystallises  easily.  lis  solution  is 
spontaneously  decomposable. 

This  too  forms,  with  tartrate  of  potassa,  a  triple 
salt,  the  solution  of  which  yields,  by  cooling,  fine 
pyramidal  or  prismatic  efflorescent  crystals. 
Though  both  the  neutral  salts  that  compose  it  are 
bitter,  this  is  not,  but  has  a  cooling  tas'e. 

Take  of  the  supertartrate  of  potassa,  two  pounds 
and  a  half;  three  gallons  of  boiling  hot  water  ; 
one  pound  of  prepared  chalk  ;  one  pound  of  sul- 
phuric acid.  Boil  the  cream  of  tartar  in  two  gal- 
lons of  the  water,  and  gradually  throw  in  the 
chalk,  until  all  effervescence  ceases  ;  set  ihe  liquor 
aside  that  the  tartrate  of  lime  may  subside  ;  pour 
off  the  liquor,  and  wash  the  tartrate  of  lime  re- 
peatedly with  distilled  water  until  it  is  tasteless. 
Then  pour  on  it  the  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  the 
remaining  gallon  of  boiling  water,  and  set  the 
whole  aside  for  twenty-four  hours,  stirring  it  well 
new  and  then.  Strain  the  liquor,  and  evaporate 
in  a  water-bath  until  crystals  form.  The  virtues 
of  this  acid  are  antiseptic,  refrigerant,  and  diure- 
tic. It  is  used  in  acute  fevers,  scurvy,  and  he- 
morrhage."— Ure,s  Chem.  Diet. 

TARTARINE.  The  name  given  by  Kirwan 
to  the  vegetable  alkali. 

TA'RTARUM.  ( Tartarian,  i.  n. ;  from  rap- 
lapot,  infernal ;  because  it  is  the  sediment  or 
dregs.)  Tartar.  1.  The  concretion  which  fixes 
to  the  inside  of  hogsheads  containing  wine.  It  is 
alloyed  with  mflch  extractive  and  colonrin?  tnat- 
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ter,  from  which  it  is  purified  by  decoction  with 
argillaceous  earths  and  subsequent  crystallisation. 
By  this  means  it  becomes  perfectly  white,  and 
shoots  out  crystals  of  tartar,  consisting  of  a  pecu- 
liar acid  called  acid  of  tartar,  imperfectly  satu- 
rated with  potassa  ;  it  is  therefore  a  supertartrate 
of  that  alkali,  which,  when  powdered,  is  the 
cream  of  tartar  of  the  shops.  Its  virtues  are  ec- 
coprotic,  diuretic,  and  retrigeraut,  and  it  is  exhi- 
bited in  abdominal  physconia,  dropsy,  inflamma- 
tory and  bilious  fevers,  dyspepsia,  from  rancid  or 
fat  substances,  bilious  diarrhoea  and  colic,  haemor- 
rhoids and  obstipation. 

2.  A  name  heretofore  given  to  many  officinal 
preparations,  containing  the  acid  of  tartar ;  but 
in  consequence  of  recent  changes  in  the  chemical 
nomenclature,  superseded  by  appellations  more 
expressive  of  the  respective  compositions. 

3.  The  name  of  the  concretion  which  so  fre- 
quently incrusts  the  teeth,  and  which  is  apparent- 
ly phosphate  of  lime. 

Tartarum  emeticum.  See  Antimonium 
tartarizatum. 

Tartarum  regeneratum.  See  Pvtassa- 
acetas. 

Tartarum  solubile.     See  Potassa  tartras. 

Tartarus  ammoni.e.  See  Tartras  ammo- 
nia. 

Tartaru8  chaltbeatus.  See  Ferrum  tar- 
tarizatum. 

TARTRAS.  ( Tartras,  atis,  m.  ;  the  tartaric 
being  its  acid  base. )  A  tartrate,  or  salt  formed 
by  the  combination  of  tartaric  acid  with  salifiable 
bases  ;  as  tartrate  of  soda,  potassa:,  &c. 

Tartras  ammonia.  Alkali  volatile  tartar- 
izatum, of  Bergman.  Sai  ammoniacum  tarta- 
reum ;  Tartarus  ammonia..  A  salt  composed  of 
tartaric  acid  ar.d  ammonia  ;  its  virtues  are  dia- 
phoretic, diuretic,  and  dcobstruent.  It  is  pre- 
scribed in  fevers,  atonic  exanthemata,  catarrh,  ar- 
thritic and  rheumatic  arthrodynia,  hysteric 
spasms,  &c. 

Tartras  potassje.     See  Potassa  tartras. 

Tartras  potasSjE  acidulus.  Cream  of 
tartar.     See  Potassa  supertartras. 

Tartras  potassjs  acidulus  ferratus. 
Globuli  martiales ;  Tartarus  chulybeatus ; 
Mars  solubilis ;  Ferrum  potabile.  Its  virtues 
arc  adstringent.  It  is  principally  used  externally 
in  the  form  of  fomentations  or  bath  in  contusions, 
distortions,  and  luxations. 

Tartras  potassa  acidulus  6tibiatus. 
See  Antimonium  tartarizatum. 

Tartras  sod.e.     See  Soda  tartarizata. 

TASTE.  Gustus.  "Savours  are  only  the 
impression  of  certain  bodies  upon  the  organ  of 
taste.     Bodies  which  produce  it  are  called  sapid. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  degree  of  sapidity 
of  a  body  could  be  determined  by  that  of  its  solu- 
bility ;  but  certain  bodies,  which  are  insoluble, 
have  a  very  strong  taste,  whilst  other  bodies  very 
soluble  have  scarcely  any.  The  sapidity  appears 
to  bear  relation  to  the  chemical  nature  of  bodies, 
and  to  the  peculiar  efforts  which  they  produce 
upon  the  animal  economy. 

Tastes  are  very  numerous,  and  very  variable. 
There  have  been  numerous  endeavours  made  to 
class  them,  though  without  complete  success  ; 
they  are  better  understood,  however,  than  the 
odours,  no  doubt  owing  to  tne  impressions  re- 
ceived by  the  sense  of  taste  being  less  fugitive 
than  tlios';  received  by  the  smell.  Thus  we  arc 
sufficiently  understood,  when  we  speak  of  a  body 
having  a  taste  that  is  bitter,  acid,  sour,  sweet,  &c. 

There  is  a  distinction  of  tastes  which  is  suffi- 
ciently established,  it  being  founded  on  the  orga- 
nisation :    that    rif   agreeable    and   disa<rreeamr 
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Aiiiu.aia  establish  it  instinctively.  TbjJ  is  the 
most  important  distinction  ;  for  those  things  which 
have  an  agreeable  taste  arc  generally  useful  for 
nutrition,  while  those  whose  savour  is  disagreea- 
ble are,  lor  the  most  part,  hurtful. 

Apparatus  of  taste. — The  tongue  is  the  princi- 
pal organ  of  taste  ;  however,  the  lips,  the  internal 
surface  of  the  cheeks,  the  palate,  the  teeth,  the 
velumpendulumpalati,  the  pharynx,  esophagus, 
and  even  the  stomach,  are  susceptible  of  receiving 
impressions  by  the  contact  of  sapid  bodies. 

The  salivary  glands,  of  which  the  excretory 
ducts  open  into  the  mouth ;  the  follicles  which 
pour  into  it  the  mucus,  which  they  secrete,  have 
a  powerful  effect  in  forming  the  taste.  Indepen- 
dently of  the  mucous  follicles  that  the  superior  sur- 
face of  the  tongue  presents,  and  which  form  upon 
it  fungous  papilla,  there  are  also  little  inequali- 
ties seen,  one  sort  of  which,  very  numerous,  are 
called  villous  papilla:  ;  the  others  less  numerous, 
and  disposed  in  two  rows  on  the  sides  of  the 
tongue,  are  called  conical  papilla:. 

All  the  nerves  with  which  those  parts  are  pro- 
vided that  are  intended  to  receive  the  impressions 
of  sapid  bodies  may  be  considered  as  belonging  to 
the  apparatus  of  taste.  Thus  the  inferior  maxil- 
lary nerves,  many  branches  of  the  superior,  among 
which  it  is  necessary  to  notice  the  threads  which 
proceed  from  the  spheno-palatine  ganglion,  par- 
ticularly the  naso-palatine  nervo  of  Scarpo,  the 
nerve  of  the  ninth  pair,  glonso-pharyngeus,  ap- 
pear to  be  employed  in  the  exercise  of  taste. 

The  lingual  nerve  of  the  fifth  pair  is  that  which 
anatomists  consider  the  principal  nerve  of  taste  ; 
and  as  a  reason  they  say  that  its  threads  are  con- 
tinued into  the  villous  and  conical  papilla  of  the 
tongue. 

Mechanism  of  taste. — For  the  full  exercise  of 
taste,  the  mucous  membrane  which  covers  the  or- 
gans of  it  must  be  perfectly  uninjured  ;  it  must  be 
covered  with  mucous  fluid,  anil  the  saliva  must 
flow  freely  in  the  mouth.  When  the  mouth  be- 
comes dry,  the  powers  of  taste  cannot  be  excited. 
It  is  also  necessary  that  these  liquids  undergo 
no  change  :  for  if  the  mucous  become  thick,  yel- 
low, and  the  saliva  acid,  bitter,  &c,  the  taste  will 
be  exerted  but  very  imperfectly. 

Some  authors  have  assured  us  that  the  papilla: 
of  the  tongue  become  really  erect  during  the  time 
that  the  taste  is  exerted.  This  assertion! believe 
to  be  entirely  without  foundation. 

It  is  quite  enough  that  a  body  be  in  contact 
with  the  organs  ot  taste,  for  us  to  appreciate  its 
savour  immediately  ;  but  if  it  is  solid,  in  most 
cases  it  is  necessary  to  dissolve  in  the  saliva  to  be 
tasted ;  this  condition  is  not  necessary  for  liquids 
and  gasses. 

There  appears  to  be  a  certain  chemical  action 
of  sapid  bodies  upon  the  epidermis  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth  ;  it  is  seen  evidently  at 
least  in  some,  as  viuegar,  the  mineral  acids,  a 
great  number  of  salts,  &c.  In  these  different 
cases  the  colour  of  the  epidermis  is  changed,  and 
becomes  white,  yellow,  &c.  By  the  same  cau  es, 
like  effects  are  produced  upon  dead  bodies.  Per- 
haps to  this  sort  of  combinntion  ma)'  be  attributed 
the  different  kinds  of  impressions  made  by  sapid 
bodies,  as  well  as  the  variable  duration  of  those 
impressions. 

Hitherto  no  one  hai  accounted  for  the  faculty 
possessed  by  the  teeth  of  being  strongly  influ- 
enced by  certain  sapid  bodies.  According  to  the 
researches  of  Aliel,  a  distinguished  dentist  of  Pa- 
ris, this  effect  ought  to  be  attributed  to  imbibition. 
The  researches  of  Micl  prove  that  the  teeth  im- 
bibe very  quickly  liquids  with  which  they  are 
placed  in  contact,      different  parti  of  the  mouth 
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appeal  t,i  possess  different  degrees  of  sensibilit; 
for  sapid  bodies  ;  for  they  act  sometimes  on  the 
tongue,  on  the  gums,  on  the  teeth  ;  at  other  times 
they  have  an  exclusive  action  on  the  palate,  on  the 
pharynx,  &c.  Some  bodies  leave  their  taste  a  long 
time  in  the  mouth  ;  these  are  particularly  the  aro- 
matic bodies.  This  after-taste  is  sometimes  felt 
in  the  whole  mouth,  sometimes  only  in  one  part 
of  it.  Bitter  bodies,  for  example,  leave  an  im- 
pression in  the  pharynx  ;  acids  upon  the  lips  and 
teeth ;  peppermint  leaves  an  impression  which 
exists  both  in  the  mouth  and  pharynx. 

Tastes,  to  be  completely  known,  ought  to  re- 
main some  time  in  the  mouth  ;  when  they  tra- 
verse it  rapidly,  they  leave  scarcely  any  impres- 
sion ;  for  this  reason  we  swallow  quickly  those 
bodies  which  are  disagreeable  to  us  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, we  allow  those  that  have  an  agreeable  sa- 
vour to  remain  a  long  time  in  the  mouth. 

When  we  taste  a  body  which  lias  a  very  strong 
and  pertinaceous  taste,  such  as  a  vegetable  acid, 
we  become  insensible  to  others  which  are  feeble. 
This  observation  has  been  found  valuable  in  me- 
dicine, in  administering  disagreeable  drugs  to  the 
sick.  We  are  capable  of  distinguishing  a  number 
of  tastes  at  the  same  time,  as  also  their  different 
degrees  of  intensity ;  this  is  used  by  chemists., 
tasters  of  wiue,  &c.  By  this  means  we  arrive 
sometimes  at  a  tolerably  exact  knowledge  of  the 
chemical  nature  of  bodies  ;  but  such  delicacy  of 
taste  is  not  acquired  until  after  long  practice. 

Is  the  lingual  nerve  that  which  is  essential  to 
taste  ?  Nothing  is  known  which  can  make  us  at- 
tribute this  property  entirely  to  it. 

The  choice  of  iood  depends  entirely  on  the 
taste  ;  joined  to  smell,  it  enables  us  to  distinguish 
between  substances  that  are  hurtful  and  those  that 
arc  useful.  It  is  this  sense  which  gives  us  the 
most  correct  knowledge  of  the  composition  of 
chemical  bodies." 

TA'XIS.     An  operation,  by  which  those  parts 
which  have  quitted  their  natural  situation  are  re- 
placed by  the  band  without  the  assistance  of  in- 
struments, as  in  reducing  hernia,  &c. 
TEA.     See  Thea. 

TEAR.      Lachryma.      The  limpid  fluid 
creted  by  the  lachrymal  glands,  and  flowing  on 
the  surface  of  the  eyes. 

The  organ  v;hicu  secretes  this  liquid  is  the 
lachrymal  gland,  one  of  which  is  situated  in  the 
external  canthus  of  each  orbit,  and  emits  six  or 
seven  excretory  ducts,  which  open  on  the  inter- 
nal surface  of  the  upper  eyelid  above  its  tarsus, 
and  pour  forth  the  teats.  The  tears  have  mixed 
with  them  an  arterious  roscid  vapour,  which  ex- 
hales from  the  internal  surface  of  the  eyelids,  and 
external  of  the  tunica  conjunctiva,  into  the  eye. 
Perhaps  the  aqueous  humour  al>o  transudes 
through  the  pores  of  t lie  cornea  on  the  surface  of 
the  eye.  A  certain  part  of  this  aqueous  fluid  is 
dissipated  in  the  air ;  but  the  greatest  part,  after 
having  performed  its  office,  is  propelled  bv  the 
orbicular  muscle,  which  so  closely  constrjnges  the 
eyelid  to  the  ball  of  the  eye  as  to  leave  no  space, 
between,  unless  in  the  internal  a. gle,  where  the 
tears  are  collected.  From  this  collection  the 
tears  are  absorbed  by  the  oritices  of  the  punctaf 
lachryraalia ;  from  "thence  they  are  propelled 
through  the  lachrymal  canals,  into  the  lachrymal 
sac,  and  flow  through  the  ductus  nasalis,  into  the 
cavity  of  the  nostrils,  under  the  inferior  concha 
nasalis.  The  lachrymal  sac,  appears  to  be  foi 
oflongitudinal  and  transverse  muscular  ,'ihres;  and 
it  three  orifices  furnished  with  small  sphincters, 
as  the  spasmodic  constriction  of  the  puncta  I 
rymalia  proves,  if  examined  with  .t  probe. 
The  tears  have  no  smell  but  a  saltish  t.i- 
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people  who  cry  perceive.    They  are  ot  a  transpa- 
rent  colour  and  aqueous  consistence. 

The  quantity,  iu  its  natural  state,  is  just  suffi- 
cient to  moisten  the  surface  of  the  eye  and  eye- 
lids ;  but  from  sorrow,  or  any  kind  of  stimulus 
applied  to  the  surface  of  the  eye,  so  great  is  the 
quantity  of  tears  secreted,  that  the  puncta  lach- 
rymalia  are  unable  to  absorb  them.  Thus  the 
greatest  part  runs  down  from  the  internal  angle  of 
th°,  eyelids,  in  the  form  of  great  and  copious  drops 
upon  the  cheeks.  A  great  quantity  also  descends, 
through  the  lachrymal  passages,  into  the  nos- 
trils ;  hence  those  who  cry  have  an  increased  dis- 
charge from  the  nose. 

Use  of  the  Tsars. — 1.  They  continually  mois- 
ten the  surface  of  the  eye  and  eyelids,  to  prevent 
the  pellucid  cornea  from  drying  and  becoming 
opaque,  or  the  eye  from  concreting  with  the  eye- 
lids. 2.  They  prevent  that  pain,  which  would 
otherwise  arise  from  the  friction  of  the  eyelids 
against  the  bulb  of  the  eye  from  continually  wink- 
ing. 3.  They  wash  and  clean  away  the  dust  of 
the  atmosphere,  or  any  thing  acrid  that  has  fallen 
into  the  eye.  4.  Crying  unloads  the  head  of 
congestions. 

TECTUS.  Covered  :  applied  as  opposed  to 
nudus,  or  naked  ;  as  to  the  seeds  of  the  angio- 
sperm  plants. 

TEETH.  (Dens,  a  tooth  ;  quasi  edens,  from 
tdo,  to  eat.)  Small  bones  fixed  in  the  alveoli  of 
the  upper  and  under  jaw.  In  early  infancy  Na- 
ture designs  us  for  the  softest  aliment,  so  that  the 
gums  alone  are  then  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of 
inanducation  ;  but  as  we  advance  in  life,  and  re- 
quire a  different  food,  she  wisely  provides  us  with 
teeth.  These  are  the  hardest  and  whitest  of  our 
bones,  and,  at  full  maturity,  we  usually  find  thirty- 
two  in  both  jaws  ;  viz.  sixteen  above,  and  as  many 
below.  Their  number  varies  indeed  in  different 
subjects  ;  but  it  is  seldom  seen  to  exceed  thirty- 
two,  and  it  will  very  rarely  be  found  to  be  less 
than  twenty-eight. 

Each  tooth  may  be  divided  into  two  parts  ; 
viz.  its  body,  or  that  part  which  appears  above 
the  gums  ;  and  its  fangs  or  root,  which  is  fixed 
into  the  socket.  The  boundary  between  these  two, 
close  to  the  edge  of  the  gum,  where  there  is  usu- 
ally a  small  circular  depression,  is  called  the 
neck  of  the  tooth.  The  teeth  of  each  jaw  are 
commonly  divided  into  three  classes  ;  but  before 
each  of  these  is  treated  of  in  particular,  it  will  be 
light  to  say  something  of  their  general  structure. 

Every  tooth  is  composed  of  its  cortex  or  ena- 
mel, and  its  internal  bony  substances.  The  ena- 
mel, or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  vitreous  part 
of  the  tooth,  is  a  very  hard  and  compact  tub- 
stance,  of  a  white  colour,  and  peculiar  to  the 
teeth.  It  is  found  only  upon  the  body  of  the 
tooth,  covering  the  outside  of  the  bony  or  internal 
substance.  When  broken  it  appears  fibrous  or 
striated  ;  and  all  the  striae  are  directed  from  the 
circumference  to  the  centre  of  the  tooth.  This 
enamel  is  thickest  on  the  grinding  surface,  and  on 
the  cutting  edges  or  points  of  the  teeth,  becoming 
gradually  thinner  as  it  approaches  the  neck, 
where  it  terminates  insensibly.  Some  writers 
have  described  it  as  being  vascular,  bnt  it  is  cer- 
tain that  no  injection  will  ever  reach  this  sub- 
stance ;  that  it  receives  no  tinge  from  madder : 
and  that  it  affords  no  appearance  of  a  circulation 
of  fluids.  The  bony  part  of  a  tooth  resembles 
other  bones  in  its  structure,  but  is  much  harder 
than  the  most  compact  part  of  bones  in  general.  It 
composes  the  inner  part  of  the  body  and  neck,  and 
the  whole  of  the  root  of  the  tooth.  This  part  of  a 
tooth,  when  completely  formed,  does  not,  like  the 
other  bones,  receive  a  tinge  from  madder,  nor  do 


ttie  minutest  injections  penetrate  into  its  substance  r 
although  many  writers  have  asserted  the  contra- 
ry. Mr.  Hunter  has  been  therefore  induced  to 
deny  its  being  vascular,  although  he  is  aware  that 
the  teeth,  like  other  bones,  are  liable  to  swellings, 
and  that  they  are  found  anchylosed  with  their 
sockets.  He  supposes,  however,  that  both  these 
may  be  original  formations  ;  and,  as  the  most  con- 
vincing proof  of  their  not  being  vascular,  he  rea- 
sons from  the  analogy  between  them  and  other 
bones.  He  observes,  for  instance,  that  in  a  young 
animal  that  has  been  fed  with  madder,  the  parts  of 
the  teeth  which  were  formed  before  it  was  put  on 
madder  diet  will  appear  of  their  natural  colour;  but 
that  such  parts  as  were  formed  while  the  animal 
was  talcing  the  madder,  will  be  of  a  red  colour  ; 
whereas,  in  other  bones,  the  hardest  parts  are  sus- 
ceptible of  the  dye,  though  more  slowly  than  the 
parts  which  are  growing.  Again  he  tells  us,  that  if 
you  leave  off  feeding  the  animal  with  madder  a  con- 
siderable time  before  you  kill  it,  you  will  find  the 
above  appearances  still  subsisting,  with  this  addi- 
tion, that  all  the  parts  Of  the  teeth  which  were 
formed  after  leaving  off  the  madder  will  be  white. 
This  experiment  proves  that  a  tooth  once  tinged 
does  not  lose  its  colour ;  whereas  other  bones  do 
(though  very  slowly)  return  again  to  their  natural 
appearance  :  and,  as  the  dye  in  this  case  must  be 
taken  into  the  habit  by  absorbents,  he  is  led  to 
suspect  that  the  teeth  are  without  absorbents  as 
well  as  other  vessels.  These  arguments  are  very 
ingenious,  but  they  are  far  from  being  satisfactory. 
The  facts  adduced  by  Mr.  Hunter  are  capable 
of  a  different  explanation  from  that  which  he  has 
given  them  ;  and  when  other  facts  are  added  rela- 
tive to  the  same  subject,  it  will  appear  that  this 
bony  part  of  a  tooth  has  a  circulation  through  its 
substance,  and  even  lymphatics,  although,  from 
the  hardness  of  its  structure,  we  are  unable  to  de- 
monstrate its  vessels.  The  facts  which  may  be 
adduced  are,  1st,  We  find  that  a  tooth  recently 
drawn  and  transplanted  into  another  socket,  be- 
comes as  firmly  fixed  after  a  certain  time,  and 
preserves  the  same  colour  as  the  rest  of  the  set ; 
whereas  a  tooth  that  has  been  long  drawn  before 
it  is  transplanted,  will  never  become  fixed.  Mr. 
Hunter,  indeed,  is  aware  of  this  objection,  and  re- 
fers the  success  of  the  transplantation  in  the  first 
instance,  to  the  living  principle  possessed  by  the 
tooth,  and  which  he  thinks  may  exist  independent 
of  a  circulation.  But  however  applicable  such 
a  doctrine  may  be  to  zoophites,  it  is  suspected  that 
it  will  not  hold  good  in  man,  and  others  of  the 
more  perfect  animals  :  and  there  does  not  appear 
to  be  any  doubt  but  that,  in  the  case  of  a  trans- 
planted tooth,  there  is  a  real  union  by  vessels. 
2dly,  The  swellings  of  the  fangs  of  a  tooth,  which 
in  many  instances  are  known  to  be  the  effects  of 
disease,  and  which  are  analogous  to  the  swell-ng 
of  other  bones,  are  a  clear  proof  of  a  similarity  of 
structure,  especially  as  we  find  them  invested  with 
a  periosteum.  3dly,  It  is  a  curious  fact,  though 
as  yet  perhaps  not  generally  known,  that,  in  cases 
of  phthisis  pulmonalis,  the  teeth  become  of  a 
milky  whiteness,  and  in  some  degree,  transparent. 
Does  not  this  prove  them  to  have  absorbents  ? 

Each  tooth  has  an  inner  cavity,  which  begin- 
ning by  a  small  opening  at  the  point  of  the  fang. 
becomes  larger,  and  terminates  in  the  body  of  the 
tooth.  This  cavity  is  supplied  with  blood-vesseh 
and  nerves,  which  pass  through  the  small  hole  iu 
the  root.  In  old  people  this  hole  sometimes  closes, 
and  the  tooth  becomes  then  insensible. 

The  teeth  are  invested  with  periosteum  from 
their  fangs  to  a  little  beyond  their  bony  sockets, 
where  it  is  attached  to  the  gums.  This  mem 
*>rane  scorns  to  bp  common  to  the  tooth  which  it 
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etcloses,  and  lo  the  sockets  which  it  lines.  The 
teeth  are  likewise  secured  in  their  sockets  by  a 
red  substance  called  the  gums,  which  every 
where  covers  the  alveolar  processes,  and  has  as 
many  perforations  as  there  are  teeth.  The  gums 
are  exceedingly  vascular,  and  have  something 
like  cartilaginous  hardness  and  elasticity,  but  do 
not  seem  to  have  much  sensibility.  The  gums  of 
infants,  which  perform  the  offices  of  teeth,  have 
a  hard  ridge  extending  through  their  whole 
length ;  but  in  old  people,  who  have  lost  their 
teeth,  tins  ridge  is  wanting.  The  three  classes  into 
which  the  teeth  are  commonly  divided  are,  inci- 
sores, canini,  and  molares,  or  grinders. 

The  incisores  are  the  four  teeth  in  the  forepart 
of  each  jaw ;  they  derive  their  name  from  their 
use  in  dividing  and  cutting  the  food  in  the  manner 
of  a  wedge,  and  have  each  of  them  two  surfaces, 
which  meet  in  a  sharp  edge.  Of  these  surfaces, 
the  anterior  one  is  convex,  and  the  posterior  one 
somewhat  concave.  In  the  upper  jaw  they  are 
usually  broader  and  thicker,  especially  the  two 
middle  ones,  than  those  of  the  under  jaw,  over 
which  they  generally  fall  by  being  placed  a  little 
obliquely. 

The  canini  or  cuspidati  are  the  longest  of  all 
the  teeth,  deriving  their  name  from  their  resem- 
blance to  a  dog's  tusk.  There  is  one  of  these  teeth 
on  each  side  of  the  incisores,  so  that  there  are 
two  in  each  jaw.  They  are  the  longest  of  all 
ihe  teeth.  Their  fangs  differ  from  that  of  the  in- 
cisores only  in  being  much  larger,  and  their  shape 
may  be  easily  described  to  be  that  of  an  incisor 
with  its  edge  worn  off,  so  as  to  end  in  a  narrow 
point  instead  of  a  thin  edge.  The  canini  not 
being  calculated  for  dividing  like  the  incisores,  or 
for  grinding,  seem  to  be  intended  for  laying  hold 
of  substances.  Mr.  Hunter  remarks  of  these 
teeth,  that  we  may  trace  in  them  a  similarity  in 
shape,  situation,  and  us<vfrom  the  most  imperfect 
carnivorous  animal,  which  we  believe  to  be  the 
human  species,  to  the  lion,  which  is  the  most  per- 
fectly carnivorous. 

The  molares,  or  grinders,  of  which  there  are 
ten  in  each  jaw,  are  so  called,  because  from  their 
size  and  figure  they  are  calculated  for  grinding 
the  food.  The  canini  and  incisores  have  only  one 
fang,  but  the  three  last  grinders  in  the  under  jaw 
have  constantly  two  fangs,  and  the  same  teeth  in 
the  upper  jaw  three  fans;*.  Sometimes  these  fangs 
are  divided  into  two  points  near  their  base,  and 
each  of  these  points  has,  perhaps,  been  sometimes 
considered  as  a  distinct  fang.  The  grinders  like- 
wise differ  from  each  other  in  their  appearance. 
The  two  fust  on  each  side,  which  Mr.  Hunter  ap- 
pears to  have  distinguished  very  properly  by  the 
name  of  bicuspides,  seem  to  be  of  a  middle  nature 
between  the  incisores  and  grinders  ;  they  have  in 
general  only  one  root,  and  the  body  of  the  tooth 
terminates  in  two  points,  of  which  the  anterior 
one  is  the  highest,  so  that  the  tooth  has  in  some 
measure  the  appearance  of  one  of  the  canini.  'ihe 
two  grinders  beyond  these,  on  each  side,  are 
much  larger.  Their  body  forms  almost  a  square 
with  rounded  angles ;  and  their  grinding  surface 
has  commonly  five  points  or  protuberances,  two 
of  which  are  on  the  inner,  and  three  on  the  outer 
part  of  the  tooth.  The  last  grinder  is  shorter 
aud  smaller  than  the  rest,  and,  from  its  coining 
through  the  gams  later  than  the  rest,  and  some- 
times'not  appearing  till  late  in  life,  is  called  dens 
sapienUa.  The  variation  in  the  number  of  teeth 
usually  depends  oh  these  dentes  sapientia?. 

Having  thus  described  the  appearance  of  the 
iLCtli';in  the  adult ;  the  manner  ot  their  formation 
and  growth  in  the  feetus  is  next  to  be  considered. 
We  '■I""  find  'bnt  the  alvr-nhir  process,  vrhi 
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gins  to  be  formed  at  a  very  early  period,  appeals 
about  the  fourth  month,  only  as  a  shallow  longitu- 
dinal groove,  divided  by  slight  ridges  into  a  num- 
ber of  intermediate  depressions,  which  are  to  be 
the  future  alveoli  or  sockets.  These  depressions 
arc  at  first  filled  with  small  pulpy  substances,  in- 
cluded in  a  vascular  membrane ;  and  these  pulpy 
substances  are  the  rudiments  of  the  teeth.  As 
these  advance  in  their  growth,  the  alveolar  pro- 
cesses become  gradually  more  completely  formed. 
The  surface  of  the  pulp  first  begins  to  harden; 
the  ossification  proceeding  from  one  or  more 
points,  according  to  the  kind  of  tooth  that  is  t» 
be  formed.  Thus  in  the  incisores  and  canini,  it 
begins  from  one  point ;  in  the  bicuspides,  from 
two  points,  corresponding  with  the  future  shape 
of  those  teeth  ;  and  in  the  molares  from  four  or 
five  points.  As  the  ossification  advances,  the 
whole  of  the  pulp  is  gradually  covered  with  bone, 
excepting  its  under  surface,  and  then  the  fang 
begins  to  be  formed.  Soon  after  the  formation 
of  this  bony  part,  the  tooth  begins  to  be  encrusted 
with  its  enamel ;  but  in  what  manner  this  is  de- 
posited we  are  as  yet  unable  to  explain. — Per- 
haps the  vascular  membrane,  which  encloses  the 
pulp,  may  serve  to  secrete  it.  It  gradually  crys- 
tallises upon  the  surface  of  the  bony  part,  and 
continues  to  increase  in  thickness,  especially  at: 
the  points  and  basis  of  the  tooth,  till  some  time 
before  the  tooth  begins  to  pass  through  the  gum  ; 
and  when  this  happens,  the  enamel  seems  to  bo- 
as hard  as  it  is  afterwards,  so  that  the  air  does? 
not  appear  to  have  the  least  effect  in  hardening  it, 
as  has  been  sometimes  supposed. — While  the  en- 
amel is  thus  forming,  the  lower  part  of  the  pulp 
is  gradually  lengthened  out  and  ossified,  so  as  to 
form  the  fang.  In  those  teeth  which  are  to  have 
more  than  one  fang,  the  ossification  begins  from 
different  parts  of  the  pulp  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  In  this  manner  are  formed  the  incisores, 
the  canini,  and  two  molares  on  each  side,  making 
in  the  whole  twenty  teeth,  in  both  jaws,  which 
are  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  manducation 
early  in  lift.  As  the  fangs  of  the  teeth  are  form- 
ed, their  upper  part  is  gradually  pushed  upwards, 
till  at  length,  about  the  seventh,  eighth,  or  ninth 
month  after  birth,  the  incisores,  which  are  the 
first  formed,  begin  to  pass  through  the  gum.  The 
first  that  appears  is  generally  iu  the  lower  jaw. 
The  canini  and  molares  not  being  formed  so  soon 
as  the  incisores,  do  not  appear  till  about  the 
twentieth  or  twenty-fourth  month.  Sometimes 
one  of  the  canini,  but  more  frequently  one  ot" 
the  molares,  appears  first. 

The  danger  to  which  children  are  exposed 
during  the  time  of  dentition,  arises  from  the  pres- 
sure of  the  teeth  in  the  gum,  so  as  to  irritate  it. 
and  excite  pain  and  inflammation.  The  effect  of 
this  irritation  is,  that  the  gum  wastes,  and  be- 
comes gradually  thinner  at  this  part,  till  at  length 
the  tooth  protrudes.  In  such  cases  therefore  we 
may,  with  great  propriety,  assist  nature  by  cut- 
ting the  gum.  These  twenty  teeth  are  called 
temporary  or  milk  teeth,  because  they  are  alt 
shed  between  the  age  of  seven  and  fourteen,  and 
are  supplied  by  others  of  a  firmer  texture,  with 
large  fangs,  which  remain  till  they  become  af- 
fected by  disease,  or  fall  ont  in  old  age,  and  are 
therefore  called  the  permanent,  or  adult  teeth. 
The  rudiments  of  these  adult  teeth  begin  to  be 
formed  at  different  periods.  The  pulp  of  the 
first  adult  incisor,  and  of  the  first  adult  grinder, 
may  he  perceived  in  a  feetus  of  seven  or  eight 
months,  and  the  ossification  begins  in  them  about 
six  months  after  birth.  Soon  Idler  birth  the  se- 
cond incisor,  and  canine  tooth  on  each  side,  begin 
to  he  formed.      Mioot  the  fifth  or  sixth  year  the 
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jirst  bicuspis,  and  about  the  seventh  the  second  bi- 
cuspis begins  to  ossify.  These  bicuspides  are  des- 
tined  to  replace  the  temporary  grinder 9.  All 
these  permanent  teeth  are  formed  in  a  distinct 
set  of  alveoli ;  so  that  it  is  not  by  the  growing  of 
one  tooth  under  another  in  the  same  socket,  that 
the  uppermost  tooth  is  gradually  pushed  out,  as  is 
f.otnmonly  imagined;  out  the" temporary  teeth, 
and  those  which  are  to  succeed  them,  being  placed 
in  separate  alveoli,  the  upper  sockets  gradually 
disappear,  as  the  under  ones  increase  in  size,  till 
at  length  the  teeth  they  contain,  having  no  longer 
any  support,  consequently  fall  out.  But,  besides 
these  twenty  teeth,  which  succeed  the.  temporary 
ones,  there  are  twelve  others  to  be  added  to  make 
up  the  number  thirty-two.  These  twelve  are 
three  grinders  on  each  side  in  both  jaws  ;  and  iu 
order  to  make  room  for  this  addition,  we  find  the 
jaws  grow  as  the  teeth  grow,  so  that  they  appear 
as  completely  filled  with  twenty  teeth,  as  they 
are  afterwards  with  thirty-two.  Hence,  in  chil- 
dren the  face  is  flatter  and  rounder  than  in  adults. 
The  first  adult  grinder  usually  passes  through  the 
gum  about  the  twelfth  year  ;  the  second,  which 
begins  to  be  formed  in  the  sixth  or  seventh  year, 
cuts  the  gum  about  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth ; 
and  the  third,  or  dens  sapiential,  which  begins  to 
be  formed  about  the  twelfth  year,  passes  through 
the  gum  between  the  age  of  twenty  and  thirty. 
The  dentes  sapientia;  have,  in  some  instances 
been  cut  at  the  age  of  forty,  fifty,  sixty,  and  even 
eighty  years  ;  and  it  sometimes  happens,  that  they 
do  not  appear  at  all.  Sometimes  likewise  it  hap- 
pens, that  a  third  set  of  teeth  appear  about  the 
age  of  sixty  or  seventy.  Diemerbroek  tells  us 
that  he  himself,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six,  had  a  fresh 
canine  tooth  in  the  place  of  one  he  had  lost  several 
years  before  ;  M.  du  Fay  saw  two  incisores  and 
two  canini  cut  the  gum  in  a  man  aged  eighty-four; 
Mr.  Hunter  has  seen  two  fore-teeth  shoot  up  in 
the  lower  jaw  of  a  very  old  person  ;  and  an  ac- 
count was  lately  published  of  a  man  who  had  a 
complete  set  of  teeth  at  the  age  of  sixty.  Other 
instances  of  the  same  kind  are  to  be  met  with  in 
authors.  The  circumstance  is  curious,  and  from 
the  time  of  life  at  which  it  takes  place,  and  the 
return  of  the  catamenia,  which  sometimes  hap- 
pens to  women  at  the  same  age,  it  has  been  very 
ingeniously  supposed,  that  there  is  some  effort  in 
nature  to  renew  the  body  at  that  period. 

The  teeth  arc  subject  to  a  variety  of  accidents. 
Sometimes  the  gums  become  so  affected  as  to 
occasion  them  to  fall  out,  and  the  teeth  themselves 
are  frequently  rendered  carious  by  causes  which 
have  not  hitherto  been  satisfactorily  explained. 
The  disease  usually  begins  on  that  side  of  the  tooth 
which  is  not  exposed  to  pressure,  and  gradually 
advances  till  an  opening  is  made  into  the  cavity  : 
as  soon  as  the  cavity  is  exposed,  the  tooth  be- 
comes liable  to  considerable  pain,  from  the 
air  coming  into  contact  with  the  nerve.  Besides 
these  accidental  means  by  which  the  teeth 
are  occasionally  affected,  old  age  seldom  fails  to 
bring  with  it  sure  and  natural  causes  for  their 
removal.  The  alveoli  fill  up,  and  the  teeth  con- 
sequently fall  out.  The  gums  then  no  longer 
meet  in  the  forepart  of  the  mouth,  the  chin  pro- 
jects forwards,  and  the  face  being  rendered  much 
shorter,  the  whole  physiognomy  appears  con- 
siderably altered.  Having  thus  described 
the  formation,  structure,  growth,  and  decay  of 
the  teeth,  it  remains  to  speak  of  their  uses  ; 
the  chief  of  which  we  know  to  be  in  mastication. 
And  here  we  cannot  help  observing  the  great  va- 
riety in  the  structure  of  the  human  teeth,  which 
fits  us  for  such  a  variety  of  food,  and  which,  when 
compared  with  the  teeth  given  to  other  animri^. 
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may  msomc  measure  enable  us  to  explain  the  na» 
tare  of  the  aliment  for  which  man  is  intended  by 
Nature.  Thus,  in  ruminating  animals,  we  find 
incisores  only  in  the  lower  jaw,  for  cutting  the 
grass,  and  molares  for  grinding  it ;  in  graminivo- 
rous animals,  we  see  molares  alone  ;  and  in  carni- 
vorous animals,  canine  teeth  for  catching  at  their 
prey,  and  incisores  and  molares  for  cutting  and 
dividing  it.  But,  as  man  is  not  designed  to  catch 
and  kill  his  prey  with  his  teeth,  we  observe  that 
our  canini  are  shaped  differently  from  the  fangs 
of  beasts  of  prey,  in  whom  wc  find  them  cither 
longer  than  the  rest  of  the  teeth,  or  curved.  The 
incisores  likewise  are  sharper  in  those  animals 
than  in  man.  Nor  are  the  molares  in  the  human 
subject  similar  to  the  molares  of  carnivorous  ani- 
mals ;  they  are  flatter  in  man  than  in  these  ani- 
mals; and,  in  the  latter,  we  likewise  find  them 
sharper  at  the  edges,  more  calculated  to  cut  and 
tear  the  food,  and  by  their  greater  strength,  ca- 
pable of  breaking  the  bones  of  animals.  From 
these  circumstances,  therefore,  we  may  consider 
man  as  partaking  of  the  nature  of  these  different 
classes  ;  as  approaching  more  to  the  carnivorous 
than  to  the  herbivorous  tribe  of  animals  ;  but 
upon  the  whole,  formed  for  a  mixed  aliment,  and 
fitted  equally  to  live  upon  flesh  and  upon  vegeta- 
bles. Those  philosophers,  therefore,  who  would 
confine  a  man  wholly  to  vegetable  food,  do  not 
seem  to  have  studied  nature.  As  the  molares  arc 
the  last  teeth  that  are  formed,  so  they  arc  usually 
the  first  that  fall  out ;  this  would  seem  to  prove, 
that  we  require  the  same  kind  of  aliment  in  old 
age  as  in  infancy.  Besides  the  use  of  the  teeth 
in  mastication,  they  likewise  serve  a  secondary 
purpose,  by  assisting  in  the  articulation  of  the  voice. 

TEETHING.     See  Dentition  and  Teeth. 

Te'gula  hibernica.     See  Lapis  hibernicus. 

TEGUMENTS.  Under  the  term  common 
integuments,  anatomists  comprehend  the  cuticle, 
rete  mucosum,  skin,  and  adipose  membrane,  as 
being  the  covering  to  every  part  of  the  body  ex- 
cept the  nails.     See  Skin. 

TE'LA.  A  web  of  cloth.  The  cellular  mem- 
brane is  so  called  from  its  likeness  to  a  fine  web. 
See  Cellular  membrane. 

Tela  cellulosa.      Sec  Cellular  membrane. 

TELE'PHIUM.  ( Because  it  heals  old  ulcers, 
such  as  that  of  Telephus,  made  by  Ulysses. )  See 
Sedum  Telephium. 

TELESIA.     Sapphire. 

TELLURETTED  HYDROGEN.  A  combi- 
nation of  tellurium  and  hydrogen.  To  make  this 
compound,  hydrate  of  potassa  and  oxide  of  tellu- 
rium arc  ignited  with  charcoal,  and  the  mixture 
acted  on  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  in  a  retort  con- 
nected with  a  mercurial  pneumatic  apparatus. 
An  elastic  fluid  is  generated,  consisting  of  hydro- 
geu  holding  tellurium  in  solution.  It  is  possessed 
of  very  singular  properties.  It  is  soluble  in  water, 
and  forms  a  claret-coloured  solution.  It  combines 
with  the  alkalies.  It  burns  with  a  bluish  flame, 
depositing  oxide  of  tellurium.  Its  smell  is  very 
strong  and  peculiar,  not  unlike  that  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  This  elastic  fluid  was  discovered  bv 
Sir  H.  Davy,  in  1809. 

TELLURIC  ACID.  Acidum  tclluricum. 
The  oxide  of  tellurium  combines  with  many  of 
the  metallic  oxides,  acting  the  part  of  an  acid, 
and  producing  a  class  of  compounds  which  have 
been  called  tellurates. 

TELLU'RIUM.  The  name  given  by  Klaproth 
to  a  metal  extracted  from  several  Transylvanian 
ores. 

Pure  tellurium  is  of  a  tin- white  colour,  verging 
to  lead-gray,  with  a  high  metallic  lustre ;  of  a 
foliated   fracture:  and  very  brittle,   so   as  t"  r»^ 
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niiy  innvrjiised.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  6.115.  It  melts 
before  ignition,  requiring  a  little  higher  heat  than 
lead,  and  less  than  antimony  ;  and,  according  to 
Gmelin,  is  as  volatile  as  arsenic.  When  cooled 
without  agitation,  its  surface  has  a  crystallised 
appearance.  Before  the  blowpipe  on  charcoal, 
it  burns  with  a  vivid  blue  light,  greenish  on  the 
edges,  and  is  dissipated  in  grayish-white  vapours, 
of  a  pungent  smell,  which  condense  into  a  white 
oxide.  This  oxide  heated  on  charcoal  is  reduced 
with  a  kind  of  explosion,  and  soon  again  volati- 
lised. Heated  in  a  glass  retort,  it  fuses  into  a 
straw-coloured  striated  mass.  It  appears  to  con- 
tain about  16  per  cent,  of  oxygen. 

Tellurium  is  oxidised  and  dissolved  by  the 
principal  acids.  To  sulphuric  acid  it  gives  a 
deep  purple  colour.  Water  separates  it  in  black 
flocculi,  and  heat  throws  it  down  in  a  white  pre- 
cipitate. 

With  nitric  acid  it  forms  a  colourless  solution, 
which  remains  so  when  diluted,  and  all'ords  slen- 
der denditric  crystals  by  evaporation. 

The  muriatic  acid,  with  a  small  portion  of  ni- 
tric, forms  a  transparent  solution,  from  which 
water  throws  down  a  white  subinuriatc.  This 
may  be  redissolved  almost  wholly  by  repeated 
affusions  of  water.  Alkohol  likewise  precipi- 
tates it. 

Sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  two  or  three  parts 
of  water,  to  which  a  little  nijtric  acid  has  been 
added,  dissolves  a  large  portion  of  the  metal,  and 
the  solution  is  not  decomposed  by  water. 

The  alkalies  throw  down  from  its  solutions  a 
white  precipitate,  which  is  soluble  in  all  the  acids, 
and  by  an  excess  of  the  alkalies  or  their  carbon- 
ates. They  are  not  precipitated  by  prussiate  of 
potassa.  Tincture  of  galls  gives  a  yellow  floccu- 
lent  precipitate  with  them.  Tellurium  is  precipi- 
tated from  them  in  a  metallic  state  by  zinc,  iron, 
Tin,  and  antimony. 

Tellurium  fused  with  an  equal  weight  of  sul- 
phur, in  a  gentle  heat,  forms  a  lead-coloured 
striated  sulphuret.  Alkaline  sulphurets  precipi- 
tate it  from  its  solutions  of  a  brown  or  black 
colour.  In  this  precipitate,  either  the  metal  or 
its  oxide  is  combined  with  sulphur.  Each  of 
these  sulphurets  burns  with  a  pale  blue  flame, 
and  white  smoke.  Heated  in  a  retort,  part  of  the 
sulphur  is  sublimed,  carrying  up  a  little  of  the 
metal  with  it.  It  does  not  easily  amalgamate  with 
quicksilver. 

TEMPERAME'NTUM.  (From  tempero,  to 
mix  together. )  The  peculiar  constitution  of  the 
humours.  Temperaments  have  been  variously 
distinguished  :  the  division  most  generally  re- 
ceiredis  into  the  sanguineous,  phlegmatic,  chole- 
ric, and  melancholic. 

TEMPERATURE.  A  definite  degree  of 
sensible  heat,  as  measured  by  the  thermometer. 
Thus  we  say  a  high  temperature,  and  a  low  tem- 
perature, to  denote  a  manifest  intensity  of  heat 
or  cold  ;  the  temperature  of  boiling  water,  or 
212°  Fahr.  ;  and  a  range  of  temperature,  to  de- 
signate the  intermediate  points  of  heat  between 
two  distant  terms  of  thcrinomctric  indication. 

TEMPLE.  {Tempora,  um.  n.  ;  and  tempus,- 
oris,  n.)  The  lateral  and  flat  parts  of  the  head 
above  the  cars. 

TEMPORAL.  (Temporalis  ;  from  temp  us.) 
Belonging  to  the  tcmj>lc. 

Temporal  artery.  Arteria  temporalis.  A 
branch  of  the  external  carotid,  which  runs  on  the 
temples,  and  gives  off  the  frontal  artery. 

Temporal  bone.  Oatemporis.  Two  bones 
situated  one  on  each  side  of  tV-  head,  of  a  very 
irregular  figure.  They  are  usually  divided  into 
♦  wo  parts,  one  of  which,  from  ♦ho  marine 


connection  with  the  neighbouring  bones,  is  called 
os  squamosum,  and  the  other  os  petrosum,  from 
its  irregularity  and  hardness. 

In  both  these  parts  there  are  processes  and  cavi- 
ties to  be  described.  Externally  there  are  three 
processes  ;  one  anterior,  called  zygomatic  pro- 
cess, which  is  stretched  forwards  to  join  with  the 
os  mala;,  and  thus  forms  the  bony  jugum  under 
which  the  temporal  muscle  passes  ;  one  posterior, 
called  the  mastoid  or  mamillary  process,  from  its 
resemblance  to  a  nipple  ;  and  one  inferior,  called 
the  styloid  process,  from  its  shape,  which  is  said 
to  resemble  that  of  the  ancient  stylus  scriptorius. 
In  young  subjects,  this  process  is  united  with  the 
bone  by  an  intermediate  cartilage,  which  some- 
times, even  in  adults,  is  not  completely  ossified. 
Three  muscles  have  their  origin  from  this  process, 
and  borrow  halt  of  their  names  from  it,  viz. 
styio-glossus,  stylo-hyoideus,  and  stylo-pharyn- 
gtus.  Round  the  root  of  this  process  there  is  a 
particular  rising  of  the  os  petrosum,  which  some 
writers  describe  as  a  process,  and,  from  its  ap- 
pearance with  the  styloid,  have  named  it  vagina- 
lis. Others  describe  the  semicircular  ridge  ol  the 
meatus  auditorius  externus  as  a  fifth  process,  to 
which  they  give  the  name  of  auditory.  The  de- 
pressions and  cavities  are,  1.  A  large  fossa, 
which  serves  for  the  articulation  of  the  lower 
jaw;  it  is  situated  between  the  zygomatic  audi- 
tory, and  vaginal  processes,  and  Is  separated  in 
its  middle  by  a  fissure,  into  which  the  ligament 
that  secures  the  articulation  of  the  lower  jaw 
with  this  bone  is  fixed.  The  fore-part  of  this 
cavity,  which  receives  the  condyle  of  the  jaw, 
is  covered  with  cartilage  ;  the  back  part  only 
with  the  periosteum.  2.  A  long  fossa  behind  the 
mastoid  process,  where  the  digastric  muscle  has 
its  origin.  3.  The  meatus  auditorius  externus, 
the  name  given  to  a  large  funnel-like  canal  that 
leads  to  the  organ  of  hearing.  4.  The  stylo- 
mastoid hole,  so  called  from  its  situation  between 
the  styloid  and  mastoid  processes.  It  is  like- 
wise called  the  aqueduct  of  Fallopius,  and  af- 
fords a  passage  to  the  portio  dura  of  the  au- 
ditory, or  seventh  pair  of  nerves.  5.  Below 
and  on  the  fore-part  of  the  last  foramen,  we 
observe  pari  of  the  jugular  fossa,  a  thimble-like 
cavity,  in  which  the  beginning  of  the  internal 
jugular  vein  is  lodged.  6.  Before  and  a  little  above 
this  fossa  is  the  orifice  of  a  foramen,  through 
which  pass  the  internal  carotid  artery  and  two 
filaments  of  the  intercostal  nerve.  This  conduit 
runs  first  upward  and  then  forward,  forming  a 
kind  of  elbow,  and  terminates  at  the  end  of  the 
os  petrosum.  7.  At  this  part  of  the  ossa  tempo- 
rum  wt  observe  the  orifice  of  a  canal  which  runs 
outwards  and  backwards  in  a  horizontal  direction, 
ii:!  it  terminates  in  the  cavity  of  the  ear  called 
tympanum.  This  canal,  which  in  the  recent 
subject  is  continued  from  the  ear  to  the  mouth,  is 
called  the  Eustachian  tube.  8.  A  small  hole  be- 
hind the  mastoid  process,  which  serves  for  the 
transmission  of  a  vein  to  the  lateral  sinus.  But 
this,  like  other  foramina  in  the  skull  that  serve 
only  for  the  transmission  of  vessels,  is  neither  uni- 
form in  its  situation,  nor  to  be  met  with  in  every 
subject.  The  internal  surface  of  these  bones  may 
easily  be  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first,  up- 
permost, and  largest,  is  the  squamous  part,  which 
is  slightly  concave  from  the  impression  of  the 
\>Sj±ia.  Its  semi-circular  eiige  is  sloping,  so  that 
the1  externa]  lamella  of  the  bone  advances  farther 
than  the  internal,  and  thus  rests  more  securely  on 
the  parietal  bones.  The  scond  and  middlemost, 
which  is  the  petrous  \  :irt  ol  the  bone,  forms  a 
li  nl  craggy  protuberance,  nearly  of  a  triananlai 
shape      On  -  side  w    observe  a  largo 
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f&ramen,  which  is  the  meatus  auditorius  internus  • 
it  receives  the  double  nerve  of  the  seventh  pair' 
viz.  the  portio  dura  and  portio  mollis  of  that  pair! 
About  the  middle  of  its  anterior  surface  is  a  small 
foramen,  which  opens  into  the  aqueduct  of  Fal- 
lopius,  and  receives  a  twig  of  the  portio  dura  of 
the  seventh  pair  of  nerves.  This  foramen  having 
been  first  described  by  Fallopius,  and  by  him 
named  hiatus,  is  sometimes  called  hiatus  Fallopii. 
Besides  these,  we  observe  other  smaller  holes  lor 
the  transmission  of  blood-vessels  and  nerves.  Be- 
low this  craggy  protuberance  is  the  third  part, 
which,  from  its  shape  and  connection  with  the  os 
occipitis  by  means  of  the  lambdoidal  suture,  may 
be  called  the  lambdoidal  angle  of  the  temporal 
bone.  It  is  concave  from  the  impression  of  the 
brain ;  it  helps  to  form  the  posterior  and  inferior 
fossae  of  the  skull,  and  has  a  considerable,  furrow, 
in  which  is  lodged  part  of  the  lateral  sinus.  The 
temporal  bones  differ  a  little  in  their  structure 
from  the  other  bones  of  the  cranium.  At  their 
upper  parts  they  are  very  thin,  and  almost  with- 
out diploe,  but  below  they  have  great  strength 
and  thickness.  In  the  fetus,  the  thin  upper  part, 
and  the  lower  craggy  part,  are  separated  by  a 
cartilaginous  substance  ;  there  is  no  appearance 
either  of  the  mastoid  or  styloid  processes,  and,  in- 
stead of  a  long  funnel-like  meatus  auditorius  ex- 
ternus,  there  is  only  a  smooth  bony  ring,  within 
which  the  membrana  tympani  is  fastened.  Within 
the  petrous  part  of  these  bones  there  are  several 
cavities,  processes,  and  bones,  which  belong  alto- 
gether to  the  ear,  do  not  enter  into  the  formation 
of  the  cranium,  and  are  described  under  the  arti- 
cle Ear.  The  ossa  temporum  are  connected  by 
suture  with  the  ossa  parietalia,  the  os  occipitis,  the 
ossa  malarura,  and  the  os  sphenoides,  and  are 
articulated  with  the  lower  jaw. 

TEMPORALIS.  (From  tempus,  the  tem- 
ple.)    1.  See  Temporal. 

2.  A  muscle  of  the  lower  jaw,  situated  in  the 
temple.  Arcardi-temporo-maxillaire,  of  Du- 
mas. Crotaphites,  of  Winslow.  It  arises  fleshy 
from  the  lower,  lateral,  and  anterior  part  of  ihe 
parietal  bone ;  from  all  the  squamous  portion  of 
the  temporal  bone  j  from  the  lower  and  lateral 
part  of  the  os  frontis  ;  from  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  os  make  ;  from  all  the  temporal  process  of 
the  sphenoid  bone ;  and  sometimes  from  a  ridge 
at  the  lower  part  of  this  process.  This  latter  por- 
tion, however,  is  often  common  to  this  muscle  and 
the  pterygoideus  externus.  It  is  of  a  semicircular 
shape,  and  its  radiated  fibres  converge,  so  as  to 
form  a  strong  middle  tendon,  which  passes  under 
the  jugum,  and  is  inserted  into  the  corcnoid  pro- 
cess of  the  lower  jaw,  to  which  it  adheres  on  every 
side,  but  more  particularly  at  its  fore-part,  where 
the  insertion  is  continued  down  to  the  body  of  the 
bone.  This  muscle  is  covered  by  a  pretty  strong 
fascia,  which  some  writers  have  erroneously  de- 
scribed as  a  part  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  occipito- 
frontalis.  This  fascia  adheres  to  the  bones  round 
the  whole  circumference  of  the  origin  of  the  mus- 
cle, and,  descending  over  it,  is  fixed  below  to  the 
ridge  where  the  zygomatic  process  begins,  just 
above  fhe  meatus  auditorius,  to  the  upper  edge 
of  the  zygomatic  process  itself,  and  anteriorly  to 
the  os  malte.  This  fascia  serves  as  a  defence  to 
the  muscle,  and  likewise  gives  origin  to  some  of 
its  fleshy  fibres.  The  principal  use  of  the  tem- 
poral muscle  is  to  draw  the  lower  jaw  upwards,  as 
in  the  action  of  biting ;  and  as  it  passes  a  little 
forwards  to  its  insertion,  it  may  at  the  same  time 
pull  the  condyle  a  little  backwards,  though  not  so 
much  as  it  would  have  doDe  if  its  fibres  had  pass- 
ed in  a  direct  line  from  their  origin  to  their  in«er- 
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tion,  because  the  posterior  and  lower  part  of  the 
muscle  passes  over  the  root  of  the  zygomatic  pro- 
cess, as  over  a  pulley. 

TENDO.     See  Muscle. 

Tendo  achillis.     See  Achillis  tendo. 

TENDON.  (From  tendo,  to  stretch.)  The 
white  and  glistening  extremity  of  a  muscle.  See 
Muscle. 

TENDRIL.     See  Cirrus. 

TENE'SMUS.  (From  rttvu,  to  cohstringe: 
so  called  from  the  perception  of  a  continual  con- 
striction or  bound  state  of  the  part. )  A  continual 
inclination  to  go  to  stool,  without  a  discharge. 

TENNANTITE.  A  variety  of  gray  copper 
ore  found  in  Cornwall  in  copper  veins,  that  inter- 
sect granite  and  clay  slate,  associated  with  cop- 
per pyrites.  It  is  of  a  lead-gray  or  iron-black 
colour,  and  consists  of  copper,  sulphur,  arsenic, 
iron,  and  silica. 

TE'NSOR.  (From  tendo,  to  stretch.)  A  mus- 
cle, the  office  of  which  is  to  extend  the  part  to 
which  it  is  fixed. 

Tensor  palati.     Sec  Circumflexus. 

Tensor  tympani.  Internus  auris,  of  Doug- 
las and  Cowper.  Internus  mallei,  of  Winslow  ; 
and  salpingo-malleen,  of  Dumas.  A  muscle  of 
the  ear,  which  pulls  the  malleus  and  the  mem- 
brane of  the  tympanum  towards  the  petrous' por- 
tion of  the  temporal  bone,  by  which  the  mem- 
brana tympani  is  made  more  concave  and  tense. 

Tinsor  vagina  femoris.  Fascialis.  Mem- 
branosus,  of  Douglas.  Membranus  vel  fascia 
lata,  of  Cowper ;  and  Ilio  aponcurosi-femoral, 
of  Dumas.  Musculus  aponeurosis,  vel  fascia 
lata,  of  Winslow.  A  muscle  situated  on  the  out- 
side of  the  thigh,  which  stretches  the  membra- 
nous fascia  of  the  thigh,  assists  in  the  abduction, 
of  the  thigh,  and  somewhat  in  its  rotation  in- 
wards. It  arises  by  a  narrow,  tendinous,  and 
fleshy  beginning  from  the  external  part  of  the 
anterior,  superior,  spinous  process  of  the  ilium, 
and  is  inserted  a  little  below  the  great  trochanter 
into  the  membranous  fascia. 

TENT.  A  roll  of  lint  for  dilating  openings, 
sinuses,  &c.     See  Spongia  praparata. 

TENTO'RIUM.  A  process  of  the  dura  mater, 
separating  the  cerebrum  from  the  cerebellum.  It 
extends  from  the  internal  horizontal  spine  of  the 
occipital  bone,  directly  forwards  to  the  sella  tur- 
cica of  the  sphenoid  bone. 

Terebe'lla.  (Diminutive  of  terebra,  a 
piercer  or  gimblet.)  A  trepan  or  instrument  for 
sawing  out  circular  portions  of  the  skull.  A  tre- 
phine. 

TEREBFNTH1NA.  (From  rtptGivOos,  the 
turpentine-tree.)  Turpentine,  the  produce  of 
pine-trees.    See  Turpentine. 

TEREBINTHINA    ARGENTORATENSIS.       StraS- 

burg  turpentine.  This  species  is  generally  more 
transparent  and  less  tenacious  than  either  the  Ve- 
nice or  Chio  turpentines.  It  is  of  a  yellowish- 
brown  colour,  and  of  a  more  agreeable  smell  than 
any  cf  the  turpentines,  except  the  Chio.  It  is  ex- 
tracted in  several  parts  of  Germany,  from  the  red 
and  silver  fir,  by  cutting  out  successively,  narrow 
•strips  of  the  bark.  In  some  places  a  resinous 
juice  is  collected  from  under  the  bark  called  La- 
chryma  abicgna.  and  oleum  abietinum. 

Terebinthina  canadensis.  Canada  tur- 
pentine.    See  Pinus  balsamea. 

Terebinthina  chia.  The  resin  obtained 
from  the  PUtacia  terebinthus. 

Terebinthina  communis.  Common  tur- 
pentine.    See  Pinus  sylvestris. 

Terebinthina  ctpria.  Cyprus  turpentine. 
See  Pistaria  terebinthus. 
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I  KhhblN  1  HINA  VENETA.     Venice  tui pentine  : 

.so  called  because  we  are  supplied  with  it  from  the 
Venetians.     See  Pinus  larix. 

Terebinthina  vulgaris.  Common  turpen- 
tine. The  liquid  resin  of  the  Pinus  sylvestris. 
See  Turpentine. 

Terebinthina:  oleum.  The  oil  distilled 
from  the  liquid  resin  of  the  Pinus  sylvestris. 

TE'RES.    Round,  cylindrical. 

1.  The  name  of  .some  muscles  and  ligaments. 

2.  The  name  of  the  ascaris  lumbncoides,  or 
round  worm,  which  infests  the  intestines.  See 
Worms. 

3.  Applied  to  roots,  stems,  leaves,  leaf-stalks, 
seeds,  &c. 

Teres  ligamentum.  The  ligament  at  the 
bottom  of  the  socket  of  the  hip-joint. 

Teres  major.  Riolanus,  who  was  the  first 
that  distinguished  this  and  the  other  muscles  of 
the  scapula  by  particular  appellations,  gave  the 
name  of  teres  to  this  and  the  following  muscle,  on 
account  of  their  long  and  round  shape.  Anguli- 
scapulo-humeral,  of  Dumas.  This  muscle,  which 
is  longer  and  thicker  than  the  teres  minor,  is  situ- 
ated along  the  inferior  costa  of  the  scapula,  and 
is  in  part  covered  by  the  deltoides. 

It  arises  fleshy  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  in- 
ferior angle  of  the  scapula,  (where  it  covers  some 
part  of  the  infra  spinatus  and  teres  minor,  with 
both  which  its  fibres  intermix,)  and  likewise  from 
the  lower  and  posterior  half  of  the  inferior  costa 
of  the  scapula.  Ascending  obliquely  towards  the 
os  humeri,  it  passes  under  the  long  head  of  the 
triceps  brachii,  and  then  becomes  thinner  and 
flatter  to  form  a  thin  tendon  of  about  an  inch  in 
breadth,  and  somewhat  more  in  length,  which 
runs  immediately  behind  that  of  the  latissimus 
dorsi,  and  is  inserted  along  with  it  into  the  ridge 
at  the  inner  side  of  the  groove  that  lodges  the 
long  head  of  the  biceps.  These  two  tendons  are 
included  in  a  common  capsula,  besides  which  the 
tendon  of  this  muscle  adheres  to  the  os  humeri  by 
two  other  capsular  which  we  find  placed  one  above 
the  other. 

This  muscle  assists  in  the  rotatory  motion  of 
the  arm,  and  likewise  in  drawing  it  downwards 
and  backwards ;  so  that  we  may  consider  it  as 
the  congener  of  the  latissimus  dorsi. 

Teres  minor.  Marginisus  scapulo-trochi- 
terien,  of  Dumas.  This  muscle  seems  to  have 
been  first  described  by  Fallopius.  The  teres  mi- 
nor is  a  thin  fleshy  muscle,  situated  along  the  in- 
terior edge  of  the  infra-spinatus,  and  is  in  part 
covered  by  the  posterior  part  of  the  deltoides. 

It  arises  fleshy  from  all  the  convex  edge  of  the 
'inferior  costa  of  the  scapula  ;  from  thence  it  as- 
cends obliquely  upwards  and  forwards,  and  ter- 
minates in  a  flat  tendon,  which  adheres  to  the 
lower  and  posterior  part  of  the  capsular  ligament 
of  the  joint,  and  is  inserted  into  the  lower  part  of 
the  great  tuberosity  of  the  os  humeri,  a  little  be- 
low the  termination  of  the  infra-spinatus. 

The  tendinous  membrane,  which  is  continued 
from  the  infra-spinatus,  and  spread  over  the  teres 
minor,  likewise  forms  a  thin  septum  between  the 
two  musiles.  In  some  subjects,  however,  they 
:irc  so  closely  united,  as  to  be  with  difficulty  se- 
parated from  each  other.  Some  of  the  fibres  of 
the  teres  minor  are  intermixed  with  those  of  the 
:crc'!  major  ar.d  subscapulars. 

The  u.-es  of  this  muscle  are  similar  to  those  of 
ihe  infra-spinatus. 

TE'RETRUJVI.  (From  rcptw,  to  pierce.)  The 
trepan. 

TERMINALIS.  Terminal :  applied  to  the  flow- 
er-rtalk  when  it  terminates  a  rtem  or  branch  ;  as 
in  Centcncrra  scabiosa. 
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TERMI'NTHUS.     (From  -Wiv0uc,  the  tin 
pentine-tree  :  so  called  from  their  resemblance  to 
the  fruit  of  the  turpentine-tree.)  Albatis.   Black 
and  ardent  pustules,  mostly  attacking  the  legs  of 
females. 

TERNARY.  C  onsisting  of  the  number  three, 
which  some  chemical  and  mystical  writers  have 
made  strange  work  with  ;  but  the  most  remarka- 
ble distinction  of  this  kind,  and  the  only  one  worth 
notice,  is  that  of  Hippocrates,  who  divides  the 
parts  of  a  human  body  into  continentes,  contenta. 
and  impetum  facicntes,  though  the  latter  is  re- 
solvable into  the  mechanism  of  the  two  former, 
rather  than  any  thing  distinct  in  itself. 

TERNATUS.  Ternate  :  applied  in  botany  to 
a  leaf  which  consists  of  three  leaflets,  as  that  of 
the  trefoil. 

TERNUS.  Ternate  :  applied  to  leaves,  when 
there  arc  three  together ;  as  in  many  of  the  plants 
of  Chili  and  Peru,  which  seem  particularly  dis- 
posed to  this  arrangement,  and  in  Verbena  tri- 
phylla. 

TE'RRA.     See  Earth. 

Terra  cariosa.  Rotten  stone,  a  species  of 
non- effervescent  chalk,  of  a  brown  colour. 

Terra  catechu.    See  Acacia  catechu. 

Terra  damnata.    See  Caput  mortuum. 

Terra  foliata  tartari.  The  acetate  of 
potassa. 

Terra  japonica.  Japan  earth.  See  Acacia 
catechu. 

Terra  lemnia.     See  Bole. 

Terra  livonica.    See  Bole. 

Terra  marita.  The  curcuma,  or  turmeric 
root,  is  sometimes  so  called. 

Terra  mortua.    See  Caput  mortuum. 

Terra  ponderosa.    The  heavy  spar. 

Terra  ponderosa  salita.  See  Murias 
baryta. 

Terra  sienna.  A  brown  ochre  found  at 
Sienna,  in  Italy,  used  in  painting,  both  raw  and 
burnt. 

Terra  sigh. lata.     See  Bole. 

Terra  verte.  An  ore  us-ed  in  painting,  which 
contains  iron  in  some  unknown  state  mixed  with 
clay,  and  sometimes  with  chalk  and  pyrites. 

Terr^;  oleum.     See  Petroleum. 

Terrea  alsorbentia.  Absorbent  earths, 
distinguishable  from  other  earthy  and  stony  sub- 
stances by  their  solubility  in  acids;  as  chalk, 
crabs'  claws,  oyster-shells,  egg-shells,  pearl,  co- 
ral, &c. 

TERRENUS.  Terrene,  earthy:  applied  to 
plants  which  grow  in  the  earth  only,  in  opposition 
to  those  which  live  only  in  water. 

Te'rthra.  (From  repOpov,  a  crane.)  The 
middle  and  lateral  parts  of  the  neck. 

TERTIAN.  A  third-day  ague.  See  Febrit 
intermittens. 

Tertian  ague.     See  Febris  intermittens. 

TERTIA'NA.     See  Febris  intermittens. 

Tertiana  duplex.  A  tertian  fever  that  re- 
turns every  day  ;  but  the  paroxysms  are  unequal-, 
every  other  fit  being  alike. 

Tertiana  duplicata.  A  tertian  fever  re- 
turning every  other  day  ;  but  there  are  two  pa- 
roxysms, in  one  day. 

Tertiana  febris.     See  Febris  intermittens-. 

Tertiana  triplex.  A  tertian  fever  returning 
every  day,  every  other  day  there  are  two  parox- 
ysms, but  one  in  the  intermediate  one. 

TERTIANA'RIA.  (From  tertiana,  a  species 
of  intermittent  fever,  which  is  said  to  be  cured  by 
this  plant. )     See  Scutellaria  galericulata. 

Te'rtium  sal.  (From  tertius,  third.)  A 
neutral  salt  as  being  the  product  of  an  acid  and  a? 
alkali,  making  a  third  body  different  from  either 
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TEySSERA.  (From  rccaafia,  four.)  A  four- 
square bone.    The  cuboid  bone. 

TEST.  Any  reagent  which,  added  to  a  sub- 
stance, teaches  us  to  discover  its  chemical  nature 
or  composition.     See  Reagent. 

TE'STA.  ( Quasi  tosta ;  from  torreo,  to  burn. ) 
1.  A  shell.   The  oyster-shell. 

2.  In  botany,  it  is  the  name  of  the  skin  which 
contains  all  the  parts  of  a  seed,  as  tht  embryo, 
the  lobes,  the  vitellus,  and  albumen,  and  which 
jjives  shape  to  the  seed,  for  the  skin  is  perfectly 
formed  while  they  are  but  a  homogeneous  liquid. 
The  testa  differs  in  thickness  and  texture  in  differ- 
ent plants.  It  is  sometimes  single,  but  more  fre- 
quently lined  with  a  finer  and  very  delicate  film, 
called  by  Gxrtner  membrana,  as  may  be  seen  in 
a  walnut,  and  the  kernel  of  a  peach,  almond,  or 
plana. — Smith. 

Testa  frobatrix.  A  cupel  or  test.  A  pot 
for  separating  baser  metals  from  gold  and  silver. 

TESTA'DO.  (From  testa,  a  shell ;  because 
it  is  covered  with  a  shell. ) 

1.  A  tortoise,  also  a  snail. 

2.  An  ulce*-,  which,  like  a  snail,  creeps  under 
the  skin. 

TESTiE  PREPAUATiE.  Prepared  oyster-shells. 
Wash  the  shells,  previously  cleared  of  dirt,  with 
boiling  water,  then  prepare  them  as  is  directed 
with  chalk. 

Testes  cerebri.  See  Tubercula  quadrige- 
mina. 

TESTICLE.    See  Testis. 

Testicle,  swelled.     See  Orchitis. 

TESTI'CULUS.  (Testiculus,  diminutive  of 
testis. )     1.  A  small  testicle. 

2.  The  orchis  plant ;  so  named  from  the  resem- 
blance of  its  roots  to  a  testicle. 

Testiculus  caninus.    See  Orchis  mascula. 

TE'STIS.  ( Testis,  is.  m.  ;  a  witness,  the 
testes  being  the  witnesses  of  our  manhood.)  The 
testicle.  Orchis.  They  are  als  >  called  dydimi, 
and  by  some  perin.  Two  little  oval  bodies  situ- 
ated within  the  scrotum,  and  covered  by  a  strong, 
white,  and  dense  coat,  called  tunica  albuginea. 
Each  testicle  is  composed  of  small  vessels,  bent 
in  a  serpentine  direction,  arising  from  the  sper- 
matic artery,  and  convoluted  into  little  heaps, 
separated  from  one  another  by  cellular  partitions. 
In  each  partition  there  is  a  duct  receiving  semen 
from  the  small  vessels  ;  and  all  the  ducts  consti- 
tute a  net  which  is  attached  to  the  tunica  albugi- 
nea. From  this  net-work  twenty  or  more  vessels 
arise,  all  of  which  are  variously  contorted,  and, 
being  reflected,  ascend  to  the  posterior  margin  of 
the  testis,  where  they  unite  into  one  common  duct, 
bent  into  serpentine  windings,  and  forming  a  hard 
body  called  the  epididymis.  The  spermatic  ar 
teries  are  branches  of  the  aorta.  The  spern  atic 
■veins  empty  themselves  into  the  vena  cava  and 
emulgent  vein.  The  nerves  of  the  testicle  are 
branches  of  the  lumbar  and  great  intercostal 
nerve.  The  use  of  the  testicle  is  to  secrete  the 
semen. 

TETANIC.  Tetanicus.  Appertaining  to  te- 
tanus or  cramp. 

TetaNO'mata.  (From  rcravoo.  to  smooth.) 
Tetanotlva.  Medicines  which  smooth  the  skin, 
and  remove  wrinkles. 

TE'TANUS.  (Tetanus,  i.  m.;  from  tuv*, 
to  stretch.)  Spasm  with  rigiiity.  Convulsioin- 
dica;  Holotonicos ;  R'gc.  leroosus.  A  genus 
of  disease  in  the  Class  l\euiou ,-,  and  Order 
Spasmi,  of  Culhn  ;  characterised  by  a  spasmodic 
rigidity  of  almost  the  whole  body.  The  varieties 
ot  tetanus  arc,  1.  Opisthotonos,  where  the  body 
is  thrown  back  by  spasmodic  contractions  of  the 
muscles.  2.  EmprostJiotonos,  the  body  being 
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bent    forwards.    X.  Trismus,   Luc    locked  juu 
Tetanus   is   often  symptomatic  of    syphilis   ani\ 
worms. 

These  affections  arise  more  frequently  in  warm 
climates  than  in  cold  ones,  and  arc  very  apt  to  oc- 
cur when  much  rain  or  moisture  quickly  succeeds 
excessively  dry  and  sultry  weather.  They  at- 
tack persons  of  all  ages,  sexes,  temperaments, 
and  complexions,  but  the  male  sex  more  fre- 
quently than  the  female,  and  those  ot  a  robust 
and  vigorous  constitution  than  those  of  a  weak 
habit.  An  idea  is  entertained  by  many,  Dr. 
Thomas  observes,  that  negroes  are  more  predis- 
posed to  attacks  of  tetanus  than  white  people  ; 
they  certainly  are  more  frequently  affected  with 
it,  but  this  circumstance  does  not  arise  from  any 
constitutional  predisposition,  but  from  their  be- 
ing more  disposed  to  punctures  and  wounds  in  the 
feet,  by  nails,  splinters  of  wood,  pieces  of  broken 
glass,  &c.  from  usually  going  bare-footed. 

Tetanic  affections  are  occasioned  cither  by  ex- 
posure to  cold,  or  some  irritation  of  the  nerves,  in 
consequence  of  local  injury  by  puncture,  incision, 
or  laceration.  Lacerated  wounds  of  tendinous 
parts  prove,  in  warm  climates,  a  never-failing 
source  of  these  comp'.aints.  In  cold  climates,  as 
well  as  in  warm,  the  locked-jaw  frequently  arises 
in  consequence  of  the  amputation  of  a  limb. 

When  the  disease  has  arisen  in  consequence  of 
a  puncture,  or  any  other  external  injury,  the 
symptoms  show  themselves  generally  about  the 
eighth  day  ;  but  when  it  proceeds  from  exposure 
to  cold,  they  generally  make  their  appearance 
much  sooner. 

In  some  instances  it  comes  on  suddenly,  and 
with  great  violence  ;  but  it  more  usually  make>- 
its  attack  in  a  gradual  m.-nner  ;  in  which  case,  a 
slight  stiffness  i-s  at  tirst  perceived  in  the  back 
part  of  the  neck,  which,  after  a  short  time,  be- 
comes considerably  increased,  and  at  length  ren- 
deis  the  motion  of  the  head  both  difficult  and  pain- 
ful. 

With  the  rigidity  of  the  head  there  is  likewise 
an  uneasy  sensation  at  the  root  of  the  tongue,  to- 
gether with  some  difficulty  in  swallowing,  and  a 
great  lightness  is  perceived  about  the  chest,  with 
a  pain  at  the  extremity  of  the  sternum,  shooting 
into  the  back.  A  stiffness  also  takes  place  in  the 
jaws,  which  soon  increases  to  such  a  height,  that 
the  teeth  become  so  closely  set  together  as  not  to 
admit  of  the  smallest  opening.  This  is  what  is 
termed  the  locked  jaw,  or  trismus. 

In  some  cases,  the  spasmodic  affection  extends 
no  further.  In  others  the  spasms  at  this  stage  ol 
the  disease,  returning  with  great  :;equency  become 
likewise  mo.-e  general,  and  now  affect  not  only  the 
muscles  of  the  neck  and  jaws,  but  likewise  those 
of  the  whole  -pine,  so  as  to  bend  the  trunk  of  the 
body  very  forcibly  backwards,  and  this  is  what  is 
named  opisthotonos.  Where  the  body  is  ben' 
forwards  the  disease  is  called  emprosthotonos. 

Luring  the  whole  course  of  the  disorder,  the 
abdoi.iinal  muscles  art  violently  affected  with 
spasm,  so  that  the  belly  is  strongly  retracted,  an<! 
ft-  >ls  very  hard,  most  obstinate  costiveness  pre- 
vails, and  both  the  floor  and  extensor  muscles  of 
tver  extremities  ire  commonly  affected  at 
at  me  so  a»  to  keep  the  limbs  rigidly  ex- 
tended. 

The  flexors  of  the  head  and  trunk  become  at 
length  so  strongly  affected,  as  to  balance  the  ac- 
tioi  of  tne  extensor,  and  to  keep  the  head  and 
trunk  so  rigidly  extended  and  straight,  as  to  render 
it  incapable  of  being  moved  in  any  direction.  The 
arms,  which  were  little  affected  before,  are  now 
likewise  rigidly  extended,  the  tongue  also  be 
comp.s   affected  with  spasm,  and,  being   • 
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.  darted  out,  is  often  much  injured  by  the 
teeth  at  that  moment  snapping  together.  It 
is  to  tins  state  of  the  disease  that  the  term  tetanus 
has  been  strictly  applied. 

The  disorder  continuing  to  advance,  every  or- 
gan of  voluntary  motion  hecomes  affected  ;  the 
eyes  are  rigid  and  immoveable,  the  countenance  is 
hideously  distorted,  and  expresses  great  distress  ; 
the  strength  is  exhausted,  and  the  pulse  becomes 
irregular,  and  one  universal  spasm  puts  a  period  to 
a  most  miserable  state  of  existence. 

Attacks  of  tetanus  are  seldom  attended  with 
:niy  fover,  but  always  with  violent  pain,  and  the 
spasms  do  not  continue  for  a  constancy,  but  tin; 
muscles  admit  of  some  remission  in  thfir  contrac- 
tion, which  is  frequently  renewed,  especially  if 
the  patient  makes  the  least  attempt  to  speak, 
drink,  or  alter  his  position. 

When  tetanic  affections  arise  in  consequence 
of  a  wound,  puncture,  or  laceration,  in  warm  cli- 
mates, Dr.  Thomas  observes,  they  are  almost  sure 
to  prove  fatal.  The  locked  jaw  in  consequence 
of  an  amputation,  likewise  proves  usually  fatal. 
When  these  affections  are  produced  by  an  expo- 
sure to  cold,  they  may  in  most  cases  be  removed 
by  a  timely  use  of  proper  remedies,  although  a 
considerable  space  will  pro'iably  elapse  before  the 
patient  will  be  able  to  recover  his  former  strength. 

On  dissections  of  this  disease,  slight  effusions 
within  the  cranium  have  been  observed  in  a  few 
instances  :  but  in  by  far  the  greater  number,  no- 
thing has  been  discovered,  either  in  the  brain,  or 
any  other  organ. 

The  general  indications  are,  1.  To  remove  any 
local  irritation,  which  may  appear  to  have  excited 
the  disease  ;  2.  To  lessen  the  general  irritability,, 
and  spasmodic  tendency  ;  3.  To  restore  the  tone 
of  the  system. — If  a  thorn,  or  other  extraneous 
substance,  be  lodged  in  any  part,  it  must  be  ex- 
tracted ;  any  spicula  of  bone,  which  may  have 
brought  on  the  disease  after  amputation,  should 
be  removed  ;  a  punctured  wtmnd  ought  to  be  di- 
lated, &c.  Some  have  proposed  dividing  the  nerve 
going  to  the  part,  or  even  amputating  this,  to  cut 
off  the  irritation  ;  others  paralysing  the  nerves  by 
powerful  sedatives,  or  destroying  them  by  caus- 
tics ;  others  again  exciting  a  new  action  in  the 
part  by  active  stimulants  ;  but  the  efficacy,  and 
even  propriety  of  such  measures,  is  doubtful.  To 
fulfil  the  second  indication,  various  means  have 
been  proposed.  The  abstraction  of  blood,  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Rush,  might  perhaps  appear  advi- 
sable in  a  vigorous  plethoric  habit  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  disease,  but  it  has  generally  proved  of 
little  utility,  or  even  hurtful,  and  is  rather  contra- 
indicated  by  the  state  of  the  blood.  Purging  is  a 
less  questionable  measure,  as  costiveness  generally 
attends  the  disease,  and  in  many  cases  it  has  ap- 
peared very  beneficial,  especially  when  calomel 
was  employed.  It  has  been  found  also,  that  a  sali- 
vation, induced  by  mercury,  has  sometimes  greatly 
relieved  the  disorder  ;  but  in  other  instances  it  has 
failed  altogether.  The  remedy,  which  has  been 
oftenest  employed,  and  with  the  most  decided  ad- 
vantage, is  opium,  and  sometimes  prodigious 
quantities  of  it,  have  been  exhibited  ;  indeed  small 
doses  are  useless,  and  even  large  ones  have  only 
a  temporary  effect,  so  that  they  must  be  repeated, 
as  the  violence  of  the  symptoms  is  renewed  ;  and 
where  the  patient  cannot  swallow,  it  may  be  tried 
in  glyster,  or  freely  rubbed  into  the  skin.  Other 
sedative  and  antispasmodic  remedies,  have  been 
occasionally  resorted  to,  as  hemlock,  tobacco, 
musk,  camphor,  &c.  but  for  the  most  part  with 
l.ss  satisfactory  results.  The  warm  bath  has 
sometimes  proved  a  useful  auxiliary  in  cold  cli- 
'i  ■.''•  [i  much  ■  •"  b  ralied  up"-!. 
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ally  ju  the  West  Indies,  usually  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  liberal  use  of  opium.  In  Germany, 
alkaline  baths,  and  the  internal  use  of  the  same 
remedies,  are  stated  to  have  been  decidedly  ser- 
viceable. Others  have  advised  the  large  use  of 
bark  and  wine,  which  seem,  however,  rather  cal- 
culated to  be  preventives,  or  to  fulfil  the  third  in- 
dication  ;  yet  wine  may  be  employed  rather  as 
nourishment,  since  in  severe  cases  of  the  disease 
little  else  can  be  taken.  Electricity  seems  too 
hazardous  a  remedy  to  be  tried  in  a  general  affec- 
tion, especially  in  the  muscles  of  respiration  ;  but 
if  confined  to  the  jaw,  it  may  be  useful  in  a  mild 
form.  At  the  period  of  convalescence  the  strength 
must  be  restored  by  suitable  diet  and  medicines, 
the  cold  bath,  regular  exercise,  &c.  :  and  re- 
moving the  patient  from  the  West  Indies  to  a 
colder  climate,  till  the  health  h  fully  established 
would  be  a  very  proper  precaution. 

Ti.TAKTiE'us.  (Ttrapraioj,  fourth.)  A  quar- 
tan fever. 

TETRADYNAMIA.  (From  reooapts,  four, 
and  <Wa/uj,  power.)  The  name  of  a  class  of 
plants  in  the  sexual  system  of  Linnseus,  containing 
hermaphrodite  flowers,  with  six  stamens,  four  of 
which  are  long,  and  two  short. 

TETRAGONUS.  Quadrangular,  Rquare : 
applied  to  several  parts  of  plants,  as  Caulis  tetra- 
gonus,  in  that  of  the  Lamium  album,  and  a  mul- 
titude of  plants  ;  Folium  tetragonium,  with  four 
edges,  or  prominent  angles,  as  that  of  Iris  tube- 
roxu. 

TETRAYGNIA.  (From  rtaoapu,  four,  and 
yx'i>ij,  a  wife.)  The  name  of  an  order  of  plants  in 
several  of  the  classes  of  the  sexual  system  of  Lin- 
naeus, consisting  of  plants  which,  to  the  classic 
character,  whatever  it  is,  add  the  circumstance  of 
having  four  pistils. 

Tltramy'rum.  (From  rcrp*;,  four,  and  pvpov, 
an  ointment.)     An  ointment  of  four  ingredients. 

TEfRANDRIA.  (From  r^anpe^,  four,  and 
avnp,  a  husband.)  The  name  of  a  class  of  plants 
in  the  sexual  system  of  Linnwus.  To  it  belong 
those  which  have  hermaphrodite  flowers  with  four 
stamina  of  equal  length. 

Tetkangu'ria.  "(From  rcrpas,  four,  and  ayfo;, 
a  cup  :  so  called  because  its  fruit  resembles  a  cup 
divided  into  four  parts. )    The  citrul. 

TETRAPETALOUS.  Four  petaled  :  applied 
to  the  flower  that  consists  of  four  single  petals  or  . 
leaves  placed  around  the  pistil. 

TETRAPHA'RMACUM.  ( From  rcrpas,  four, 
and  ipupftnKov,  a  drug.)  A  medicine  composed  of 
four  ingredients. 

TETRAPIIYLLUS.  (From  rjrpay,  four, 
and  <pv\\ov,  a  leaf.     Four-leaved. 

TETTER.     See  Herpes. 

TEU'CRIUM.  (Teucrium,!).  n.;  from  Teucer, 
who  discovered  it.)  The  n-imeof  a  genus  oi  plants 
in  the  Linnxan  system.  Class,  Didynamia,  Or- 
der, Gymnospermia.     n'he  herb  speedwell. 

Teucrium  capitatu.m.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  poley  mountain  of  Montpellier.  Fo- 
lium montanum.  This  plant  bears  the  winter  of 
our  climate,  and  is  generally  substituted  for  the 
candy-species. 

Teucrium  cham.edkts.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  common  germander.  Chamadryx  ; 
Chavuedrys  minor  rcpens,  vulgaris  ;  Quercula. 
calamandrina ;  Trissago  ;  Chamcedropx,  of 
Paulus  JEgiaeta,  and  Oribasius.  This  plant,  call- 
ed creeping  germander,  small  germander,  and 
English  treacle  ;  Teucrium— foliis  cuneiformi- 
ovatix,  ineisis,  ctenati*,  petiolatix;  fioribus 
tcrnis ,  ciiulibus  procutnbentibut,  subpiloxis,  of 
Liiimeus,  has  a  moderately  bitter  and  somewhat 
aromatic  facte      I'   was.  in  high    repute  among 
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the  ancients  in  intermittent  fevers,  riieuuiatisiu, 
and  gout ;  and  where  an  aromatic  bitter  is  want- 
ing, germander  may  be  administered  with  success. 
The  best  time  for  gathering  this  herb  is  when  the 
seeds  are  formed,  and  the  tops  are  then  preferable 
to  the  leaves.  When  dry,  the  dose  is  from  "ss. 
to  3j-  Either  water  or  spirit  will  extract  their 
virtue  ;  but  the  watery  infusion  is  more  bitter. 
This  plant  is  an  ingredient  in  the  once  celebrated 
powder  called  from  the  Duke  of  Portland. 

Teucrium  chamjefitys.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  ground-pine.  Chamapitys  ;  Artheti- 
r.a ;  Arthretica ;  Ajuga ;  Abiga ;  Iva  arthrilica ; 
Holocyron  ;  Ionia;  Sideritis.  Common  ground- 
pine.  This  low  hairy  plant,  Teucrium— foliis 
trifidis,  linearibus,  integerrimis ;  Jloribus  ses- 
silibus,  lateralibus,  solitariis ;  caule  diffuso,  of 
Linnams,  has  a  moderately  bitter  taste,  and  a 
resinous,  not  disagreeable  smell,  somewhat  like 
that  of  the  pins.  The  tops  or  leaves  are  recom- 
mended as  aperients  and  corroborants  of  the  ner- 
vous system,  and  said  to  be  particularly  service- 
able in  female  obstructions  and  paralytic  dis- 
orders. 

Teucrium  creticum.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  poley  mountain  of  Candy.  Polium  creti- 
cum. The  top3  and  whole  herb  enter  the  anti- 
quated compounds  milhridate  and  thcriaca.  The 
plant  is  obtained  from  the  island  of  Candy  ;  has 
a  moderately  aromatic  smell,  and  a  nauseous  bit- 
ter taste.  It  is  placed  among  the  aperients  and 
corroborants. 

Teucrium  iva.  Chamapitys  mo.ichata  ;  Iva 
moschata  monspeliensium ;  Chttmapitya  anthyl- 
lus.  French  ground-pine.  It  is  weaker,  but  of 
similar  virtues  to  chamtepitys. 

Teucrium  marum.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  Marum  syriarum ;  Marum  creticum  ;  Ma- 
jorana  syriaca ;  Marum  verum;  Marum  cor- 
lusi  ;  Chtemedrys  incanamaritima;  Marum  ger- 
mander, or  Syrian  herb  mastich.  This  shrub  is 
the  Teucrium— foliis  integerrimis  ovatis  acutis 
petiolatis,  subtus  tomentosis ;  floribus  racemons 
secundis,  of  Linnaus.  It  grows  plentifully  in 
Greece,  JEgypt,  Crete,  and  Syria.  The  leaves 
and  younger  branches,  when  recent,  on  being 
rubbed  betwixt  the  fingers,  emit  a  volatile  aromatic 
smell,  which  readily  excites  sneezing  ;  to  the  taste 
they  are  bitterish,  accompanied  with  a  sensation 
of  heat  and  acrimony.  Judging  from  these  sensi- 
ble qualities  of  the  plant,  it  may  be  supposed  to 
possess  very  active  powers.  M  is  recommended 
as  a  stimulant  aromatic,  and  deobstruent ;  and 
Linnaeus,  Rosenstein,  and  Bcrgius,  speak  highly 
of  its  utility.  Dose,  ten  grains  to  half  a  drachm 
of  the  powdered  leaves,  given  in  wine.  At  pre- 
sent, however,  marum  is  chiefly  used  as  an  er- 
rhine. 

Teucrium  montanum.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  common  poley  mountain. 

Teucrium  folium.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  golden  poley  mountain. 

Teucrium  scordium.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  Scordium.  Trissago  palustris ;  Cha- 
ireedrys  palustris;  Allium  redolens.  Water 
germander.  The  leaves  of  this  plant  have  a  smell 
somewhat  of  the  garlic  kind,  from  which  circum- 
stance it  is  supposed  to  take  its  name  :  to  the 
taste  they  are  bitterish  and  slightly  pungent.  The 
plant  was  formerly  in  high  estimation,  but  is  now 
justly  fallen  into  disuse,  although  recommended 
by  some  in  antiseptic  cataplasms  and  fomentations. 

TEU'THRUM.  TevOpov.  The  herb  polium. 
See  Teucrium  polium. 

THA'LAMUS.     (eaXa,toy;  Thalamus,  i.  m., 
a  bed. )    A  bed  :  the  term  applied  to  what  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  origin  of  the  optic  aetTe.  and  to 
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tite  receptacle  of  the  parts  of  fructification  of 
plants.     Sec  Receptaculum. 

Thalamus  nervi  optici.  Two  bodies  which 
form  in  part  the  optic  nerve,  placed  near  to  each 
other,  in  appearance  white,  protruding  at  the  base 
of  the  lateral  ventricles,  and  running  in  their  di- 
rection inwards,  a  little  downwards,  and  upwards : 
are  called  the  Thalami  nervorum  opticorum. 

Thalasso'meu.  (From  OuXa<r<ra,  the  sea, 
and  fieAi,  honey.)  A  medicine  composed  of  sea- 
water  and  honey. 

THALI'CTRUM.  (Thalictrum,  ri.n.;  from 
0,i A>w,  to  flourish.)  I.  The  name  of  a  genus  ot 
plants  in  the  Linncean  system.  Class,  Polyandria ; 
Order,  Polygynia. 

2.  The  phaimacopoeial  name  of  the  poor  man's 
rhubarb.     See  Thalictrum  flavum. 

Thalictrum  flavum.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  poor  man's  rhubarb.  The  root  of  this 
plant  is  said  to  be  aperient  and  stomachic,  and  to 
come  very  near  in  its  virtues  to  rhubarb.  It  is  a 
common  plant  in  this  country,  but  seldom  used 
medicinally. 

THALLITE.     Epidotc,  or  Pistacite. 

THALLUS.  (From  $a\\o<,  an  olive  bud,  or 
green  bough  ;  from  SaXXw  to  be  verdant,  to  shoot 
forth,  or  spread  abroad.)  A  term  applied  by 
Acharius,  for  the  frond  or  foliage  of  a  lichen, 
whether  that  part  be  of  a  leafy,  fibrous,  scaly,  or 
crustaceous  nature. 

THA'PSIA.  (From  Thapsus,  the  island 
where  it  was  found.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Pentan- 
dria  ;  Order,  Digynia. 

Thapsia  asclepias.  The  deadly  carrot.  The 
root  operates  violently  both  upwards  and  down- 
wards, and  is  not  used  in  the  present  practice. 

THA'PSUS.  (From  the  island  of  Thapsus.) 
The  great  white  mullein,  or  cows  long-wort. 

THE'A.  Tea.  The  dried  leaves  of  the  tea- 
tree,  of  which  there  are  two  species,  viz.  1.  The 
Thea  nigra,  bohea}  or  black  tea ;  an*,  2.  The 
viridis,  or  green  tea  ;  both  of  which  are  natives 
of  China  or  Japan,  where  they  attain  the  height  of 
five  or  six  feet. 

Great  pains  are  taken  in  collecting  the  leaves 
singly,  at  three  different  times,  viz.  about  the 
middle  of  February,  in  the  beginning  of  March, 
and  in  April.  Although  some  writers  assert,  that 
they  are  first  exposed  to  the  steam  of  boiling 
water,  and  then  dried  on  copper-plates  ;  yet  it  is 
now  understood  that  such  leaves  are  simply  dried 
on  iron  plates,  suspended  over  a  fire,  till  they  be- 
come dry  and  shrivelled  ;  when  cool,  they  are 
packed  in  tin  boxes  to  exclude  the  air,  and  in  that 
state  exported  to  Europe. 

Teas  are  divided  in  Britain  into  three  kinds 
of  green,  and  five  of  bohea.  The  former  class 
includes, 

1.  Imperial  or  bl«om  tea,  having  a  large  leaf, 
a  faint  smell,  and  being  of  a  light  green  colour. 

2.  Hyson,  which  has  small  curled  leaves,  of  a 
green  shade  inclining  to  blue. 

3.  Singlo  tea,  thus  termed  from  the  place  where 
it  is  cultivated. 

The  boheas  comprehend : 

1.  Souchong,  which,  on  infusion,  imparts  a 
yellowish  green  colour. 

2.  Camho,  a  fine  tea,  emitting  a  fragrant  violet 
smell,  and  yielding  a  pale  shade  ;  it  receives  its 
name  from  the  province  where  it  is  reared. 

3.  Pekoe  tea  is  known  by  the  small  white  flow- 
ers that  are  mixed  with  it. 

4.  Congo  has  a  larger  leaf  than  the  preceding 
variety,  and  yields  a  deeper  tint  to  water  ;  and. 

5.  Common  bohea,  the  leaves  of  which  are  or' 
Six  '.iniform  "resn  colour.     There  arf  I 
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toads  of  tea,  sola  under  the  names  ol  gunpowder  The  following  interesting  results  of  experiments 

tea,  &c.  which  differ  from  the  preceding  only  in  on  tea  by  Brande,  have  been  published  by  him  in 

the  minuteness  of  their  leaves,  and  being  dried  with  his  Journal, 
additional  care. 
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Much  has  been  said  and  written  on  the  medi- 
cinal properties  of  tea  ;  in  its  natural  state  it  is  a 
narcotic  plant,  on  which  account  the  Chinese  re- 
train from  its  use  till  :t  has  been  divested  of  this 
property  by  keeping  it  at  least  for  twelve  months. 
If,  however,  good  tea  be  drunk  in  moderate  quan- 
tities, with  sufficient  milk  and  sugar,  it  invigorates 
the  system,  and  produces  a  temporary  exhilara- 
tion ;  but  when  taken  too  copiously,  it  is  apt  to 
occasion  weakness,  tremor,  palsies,  and  various 
other  symptoms  arising  from  narcotic  plants, 
while  it  contributes  to  aggravate  hysterical  and 
hypochondriacal  complaints.  Tea  has  also  been 
supposed  to  possess  considerable  diuretic  and  su- 
dorific virtues,  which,  however,  depend  more  on 
the  quantity  of  warm  water  employed  as  a  vehi- 
cle, thaB  the  quality  of  the  tea  itself.  Lastly,  as 
infusions  of  these  leaves  are  the  safest  refreshment 
after  undergoing  great  bodily  fatigue  or  mental 
exertion,  they  afford  an  agreeable  beverage  to 
those  who  are  exposed  to  cold  weather ;  at  the 
same  time  tending  to  support  and  promote  perspi- 
ration, which  is  otherwise  liable  to  be  impeded. 

Thea  gkrmanic.w  Fluellin  or  male  speed- 
well.    See  Veronica  officinalis. 

THEBA'ICA.  (A  Thebaide  regione,  from 
the  country  about  the  ancient  city  of  Thebes  in 
Egypt,  where  it  flourished.)  The  Egyptian 
poopy. 

TnEBF.su  foramina.  The  orifices  of  veins 
in  the  cavities  of  the  heart. 

THE'CA.  (From  r<0tyit,  to  place.)  A  case, 
sheath,  or  bos.  1.  The  canal  of  the  vertebral 
column. 

2.  The  capsule  or  dry  fructification  adhering  to 
(lie  apex  of  a  frondose  stem. 

Theca  vertebiiaus.  The  vertebral  canal. 
See  Spine. 

THELY'PTERIS.  (From  0,,\vs,  female,  and 
-rtpti,  fern.)     The  female  fern. 

THE'N  All.  See  Flexor  brevis  pollicis  manus. 

THEOBRO'MA.  (Theobroma,  is.  f.  ;  from 
Otoi,  the  gods,  and  ftpuijia,  food :  so  called  from 
the  deliciousness  of  its  fruit.)  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants.  Class,  Pelyadclphia ;  Order, 
JJecandria. 

Theobroma  cacao.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  tree  which  affords  cocoa  and  chocolate. 

Tiikodo'iuoum.  (From  Ocoi,  the  gods,  and 
r  ,ipov,  a  gift. )  The  pompous  name  of  some  anti- 
dotes. 

THERAPEI'A.  (From  depart™,  to  heal.) 
Thcrapia.  The  art  of  healing  diseases.  See 
Ttwrapculica. 

THERAI'EUTICA.  (From  Stparcvw,  to 
Cttre. )     Thtrapk*    j\Mlr*(hrx  mrrrtrrrll.     Th<* 


rapeutics.  That  branch  of  medicine  which  treats 
of  the  operation  of  the  different  means  employed 
for  curing  diseases,  and  of  the  application  of  these 
means. 

THERI'AC  A.  (From  S^p,  a  viper,  or  venom- 
ous wild  beast.)     1.  Treacle,  or  molasses. 

2.  A  medicine  appropriated  to  the  cure  of  the 
bites  of  venomous  animals,  or  to  resist  poisons. 

Theriaca  andromachi.  The  Venice  orMi- 
thridate  treacle ;  a  composition  of  sixty-one  in- 
gredients, prepared,  pulverised,  and  with  honey 
formed  into  an  electuary. 

Theriaca  ccelestis.     Liquid  laudanum. 

Theriaca  communis.  Common  treacle,  or 
molasses. 

Theriaca  damocratis.  The  same  prepara- 
tion as  mitkridate.     See  Mithridalium. 

Theriaca  edinensis.  Edinburgh  theriaca. 
The  Confcctio  opii. 

Theriaca  germworum.  A  rob  of  juniper- 
berries. 

Theriaca  lommvensis.  A  cataplasm  of 
cummin  seed,  b:iy-berries,  germander,  snakeroot, 
cloves,  and  honey. 

Theriaca  rusticorum.  The  roots  of  the 
common  garlic  were  so  called.  See  Allium  sa- 
tivum. 

THERIO'MA.  (From  thipioo,,  to  -.-age  like  a 
wild  beast.)     A  malignant  ulcer. 

THE'RMA.  A  warm  bath  or  spring.  See 
Mineral  waters,  and  Bath. 

THERMOMETER.  (Thermonutrum ;  from 
Oeppir),  heat,  and  fttrpov,  a  measure.)  An  instru- 
ment for  measuring  the  degrees  of  heat.  A  ther- 
mometer is  a  hollow  tube  of  glass,  hermetically 
sealed,  and  blown  at  oue  end  in  the  shape  of  a 
hollow  globe.  The  bulb  and  part  of  the  tube  are 
filled  with  mercury,  which  is  the  only  fluid  which 
expands  equally.  "When  we  immerse  the  bulb  of 
the  thermometer  in  a  hot  body,  the  mercury  ex- 
pands, and  of  course  rises  iu  the  tube  ;  but  when 
we  plunge  it  into  a  cold  body,  the  mercury  con- 
tracts, and  of  course  falls  iu  the  tube. 

The  rising  of  the  mercury  indicates,  therefore, 
an  increase  of  heat ;  its  falling,  a  diminution  of 
it ;  and  the  quantity  which  it  rises  or  falls,  denotes 
the  proportion  of  increase  or  diminution.  To  fa- 
cilitate observation,  the  tube  is  divided  into  a 
number  of  equal  parts,  called  degrees. 

Further,  if  we  plunge  a  thermometer  ever  so 
often  into  melting  snnw  or  ice,  it  will  always 
stand  at  the  same  point.  Hence  we  learn  that 
snow  or  ice  always  begins  to  melt  at  the  same 
temperature. 

If  wc  , plunge  a  thermometer  repeatedly  into 
water  kc'*t  baling,  we  tind  that  the  mercury  rises 
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up  to  a  certain  point.  This  is  therefore  the  point 
at  which  water  always  boils,  provided  the  pres- 
sure oi'  the  atmosphere  be  the  same. 

There  are  lour  different  thermometers  used  at 
present  in  Europe,  differing  from  each  other  in 
the  number  of  degrees  into  which  the  space  be- 
tween the  freezing  and  boiling  points  is  divided. 
These  are  Fahrenheit's,  Reaumur's,  Celsius's,  and 
Delisle's. 

The  thermometer  uniformly  used  in  Britain,  is 
Fahrenheit's  ;  in  this  the  freezing  point  is  fixed 
at  32°— the  boiling  point,  at  212°  above  0°— or  the 
part  at  which  both  the  ascending  and  descending 
series  of  numbers  commence. 

In  the  thermometer  which  was  first  constructed 
by  Reaumur,  the  scale  is  divided  into  a  smaller 
number  of  degrees  upon  the  same  length,  and 
contains  not  more  than  80°  between  the  freezing 
and  the  boiling  points.  The  freezing  point  is 
fixed  in  this  thermometer  precisely  at  0",  the 
term  between  the  ascending  and  the  descending 
scries  of  numbers.  Again,  100  is  the  number  of 
the  degrees  between  the  freezing  and  the  boiling 
points  in  the  scale  of  Celsius ;  which  has  been 
introduced  into  France,  since  the  revolution,  un- 
der the  name  of  the  Centigrade  thermometer  ; 
and  the  freezing  point  is  in  this,  as  in  the  thermo- 
meter of  Reaumur,  fixed  at  0°.  One  degree  on  the 
scale  of  Fahrenheit,  appears,  from  this  account, 
to  be  equal  to  4-9ths  of  a  degree  on  tbat  of 
Reaumur,  and  to  5-9ths  of  a  degree  on  that  of 
Celsius. 

The  space  in  Delisle's  thermometer  between 
the  freezing  and  boiling  points  is  divided  into 
150°,but  the  graduation  begins  at  the  boiling  point, 
and  increases  towards  the  freezing  point.  The 
boiling  point  is  marked  0,  the  lieezing  point  150. 
Hence  180  F.  =  150  D.,  or6F.=5D.  To  re- 
duce the  degrees  of  Delisle's  thermometer  under 
the  boiling  point  to  those  of  Fahrenheit ;  we  have 
F.  =  212 — 6-5  D.  ;  to  reduce  those  above  the 
boiling  point  F.  :.=  212 -)- 6-5  D.  Upon  the 
knowledge  of  this  proportion  it  is  easy  for  the 
student  to  reduce  the  degrees  of  any  of  these 
thermometers  into  the  degrees  of  any  other  of 
them. 

Thieves-vinegar.    See  Acelum  aromaticum. 

THIGH.     See  Femur. 

THIGH-BONE.     See  Femur. 

THIRST.  Silis.  The  sensation  by  which  we 
experience  a  desire  to  drink.  It  is  variable  ac- 
cording to  individuals,  and  it  is  rarely  uniform  in 
the  same  person.  Generally  speaking,  it  consists 
of  a  feeling  of  dryness,  of  heat  and  constriction, 
■which  reigns  in  the  back  part  of  the  mouth,  the 
pharynx,  oesophagus,  and  sometimes  the  stomach. 
Though  thirst  continue  but  for  a  short  time,  these 
parts  swell  and  become  red,  the  mucous  secretion 
ceases  almost  entirely ;  that  of  the  follicles 
changes,  becomes  thick  and  tenacious  ;  the  (low- 
ing of  the  saliva  diminishes,  and  its  viscosity  is 
sensibly  augmented. 

These  phenomena  are  accompanied  by  a  vague 
inquietude,  by  a  general  heat ;  the  eyes  become 
red,  the  mind  is  troubled,  the  motion  of  the  blood 
is  accelerated,  the  respiration  becomes  laborious, 
the  mouth  is  frequently  opened  wide,  in  order  to 
bring  the  external  air  into  contact  with  the  irri- 
tated parts,  and  thus  to  produce  a  momentary  ease. 

For  the  most  part  the  inclination  to  drink  is  de- 
veloped, when  by  some  cause,  for  example,  heat 
and  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  the  body  has  lost 
a  great  deal  of  fluid  ;  but  it  appears  under  a  great 
many  different  circumstances,  such  as  having 
spoken  long,  having  eaten  certain  sorts  of  food,  or 
swallowed  a  substance  which  remains  in  the  oeso- 
phagus, &c.  The  vicious  habit  of  frequently 
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drinking,  anil  the  desire  of  tasting  some  liquids 
such  as  liraudy,  wine,  &c.  cause  the  developement 
of  a  feeling  which  has  the  greatest  analogy  with 
thirst. 

There  arc  people  who  have  never  felt  thirst, 
who  drink  from  a  sort  of  sympathy,  but  who  could 
live  a  long^  time  without  thinking  of  it,  or  without 
suffering  from  the  want  of  it ;  there  are  other  per- 
sons in  whom  thirst  is  often  renewed,  and  becomes 
so  strong  as  to  make  them  drink  from  forty  to  six- 
ty pints  of  liquid  in  twenty-four  hours  ;  in  this 
respect  great  individual  differences  are  remarked. 

Thirst  is  an  internal  sensation,  an  instinctive 
feeling  •  it  belongs  essentially  to  the  organisation, 
and  admits  of  no  explanation. 

THISTLE.     See  Carduus. 

Thistle,  carline.     See  Carlina  acaulis. 

Thistle,  holy.     See  Centaurca  benedicta. 

Thistle,  pine.     See  Carlina  gummifira. 

THLA'SPI.  (Thlaspi,  n.  •  indeclinable  :  from 
0Aaw,  to  break ;  because  its  seed  appears  as  if  it 
were  broken  or  bruised.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linnsean  system.  Class,  Tttrady- 
namia ;  Order,  Siliculosa. 

2.  The  pharmaceutical  nr.-ne  of  the  herb  penny- 
cress.  Two  species  of  thlaspi  are  directed  in 
some  pharmacopoeias  for  medicinal  uses  ; — the 
Thlaspi  arvense,  of  Linnxus,  or  treacle  mustard, 
and  Thlaspi  eampestre,  of  Linnxus,  or  mithridate 
mustard.  The  seeds  of  both  have  an  acrid  biting 
taste  approaching  to  that  of  common  mustard, 
with  which  they  agree  nearly  in  their  pharmaceu- 
tic qualities.  They  have  also  an  unpleasant  fla- 
vour, somewhat  of  the  garlic  or  onion  kind. 

Thlaspi  arvense.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  treacle  mustard.     See  Thlaspi. 

Thlaspi  campestke.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  mithridate  mustard.     See  Tlilaspi. 

THORACIC.  (Thoracicus;  from  thorax, 
the  chest. )     Belonging  to  the  thorax  or  chest. 

Thoracic  duct.  Ductus  thoracicus.  Due- 
tus  Pecquettii.  The  trunk  of  the  absorbents  ;  of 
a  serpentine  form,  and  about  the  diameter  of  a 
crow-quill.  It  lies  upon  the  dorsal  vertebra;,  be- 
tween the  aorta  and  vena  azygos,  and  extends 
from  the  posterior  opening  of  the  diaphragm  to  the 
angle  formed  by  the  union  of  the  left  subclavian 
and  jugular  veins,  into  which  it  opens  and  evacu- 
ates its  contents.  In  this  course  the  thoracic  duct 
receives  the  absorbent  vessels  from  almost  every 
part  of  the  body. 

THORAX.  (Thorax,  acts.  f.  ;  from  S-opM, 
to  leap:  because  in  it  the  heart  leaps.)  The 
chest.  That  part  of  the  body  situated  between 
the  neck  and  the  abdomen.  The  external  parts 
of  the  thorax  are,  the  common  integuments,  the 
breasts,  various  muscles',  and  the  bones  of  the 
thorax.  (See  Bone,  and  Respiration.)  The 
parts  within  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  are,  the 
pleura  and  its  productions,  the  lungs,  heart,  thy- 
mus gland,  oesophagus,  thoracic  duct,  arch  of  the 
aorta,  part  of  the  vena  cava,  the  vena  azygos,  the 
eighth  pair  of  nerves,  and  part  of  the  great  inter- 
costal nerve. 

THORINA.  An  earth  discovered  in  1616  by 
Berzelius.  He  found  it  in  small  quantities  in  the 
gadolinite  of  Korarvet,  and  two  new  minerals 
which  he  calls  the  deutofiuate  of  cerium,  and  the 
double  fluate  of  cerium  and  yttria.  It  resembles 
zirconia. 

To  obtain  it* from  those  minerals  that  contain 
protoxide  of  cerium  and  yttria,  we  must  first  sepa- 
rate the  oxide  of  iron  by  succinate  of  ammonia. 
The  new  earth,  indeed,  may,  when  alone,  be  pre- 
cipitated by  the  succinates  ;  but  in  the  analytical 
experiments  in  which  he  has  obtained  it,  it  preci- 
pitated in  eo  small  a  quantity  along  with  iron,  that 
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lie  could  not  separate  it  from  that  oxide.  Tbedeut- 
tixide  orceriura  is  then  precipitated  by  the  sulphate 
•if  potassa  ;  after  which  the  yttria  and  the  new 
earth  are  precipitated  together  by  caustic  ammo- 
nia. Dissolve  them  tn  muriatic  acid.  Evaporate 
the  solution  to  dryness,  and  pour  boiling  water  on 
the  residue,  which  will  dissolve  the  greatest  part 
of  the  yttria  ;  but  the  undissolved  residue  still 
contains  a  portion  of  it.  Dissolve  it  in  muriatic 
or  nitric  acid,  and  evaporate  it  till  it  becomes  as 
exactly  neutral  as  possible.  Then  pour  water 
upon  it,  and  boil  it  for  an  instant.  The  new  earth 
is  precipitated,  and  the  liquid  contains  disengaged 
acid.  By  saturating  this  liquid,  and  boiling  it  a 
second  time,  we  obtain  a  new  precipitate  of  the 
new  earth. 

This  earth,  when  separated  by  the  filter,  has 
the  appearance  of  a  gelatinous,  semi-transparent 
mass.  When  washed  and  dried,  it  becomes  white, 
absorbs  carbonic  acid,  and  dissolves  with  effer- 
vescence in  acids.  Though  calcined,  it  retains 
its  white  colour  ;  and  when  the  heat  to  which  it 
has  been  exposed  was  only  moderate,  it  dissolves 
readily  in  muriatic  acid  ;  but  if  the  heat  has  been 
violent,  it  will  not  dissolve  till  it  be  digested  in 
strong  muriatic  acid.  This  solution  has  a  yellow- 
ish colour ;  but  it  becomes  colourless  when  di- 
luted with  water,  as  is  the  case  with  glucina, 
yttria,  and  alumina.  If  it  be  mixed  with  yttria, 
it  dissolves  more  readily  after  having  been  ex- 
posed to  heat.  The  neutral  solutions  of  this  earth 
Lave  a  purely  astringent  taste,  which  is  neither 
sweet  nor  saline,  nor  bitter,  nor  metallic.  In  this 
property  it  differs  from  all  other  species  of  earths, 
except  zirconia. 

When  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid  with  a  slight 
excess  of  acid,  and  subjected  to  evaporation,  it 
yields  transparent  crystals,  which  are  not  altered 
by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  which  have  a  strong 
styptic  taste. 

This  earth  dissolves  very  easily  in  nitric  acid  ; 
but,  after  being  heate;?  to  redness,  it  does  not  dis- 
solve in  it  except  by  long  boiling.  The  solution 
does  not  crystallise,  but  forms  a  mucilaginous 
mass,  which  becomes  more  liquid  by  exposure  to 
the  air,'and  which,  when  evaporated  by  a  mode- 
rate heat,  leaves  a  white  opaque  mass,  similar  to 
enamel,  in  a  great  measure  insoluble  in  water. 

It  dissolves  in  muriatic  acid,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  in  nitric  acid.  The  solution  does  not  crys- 
tallise. When  evaporated  by  a  moderate  heat,  it 
is  converted  into  a  syrupy  mass,  which  does  not 
deliquesce  in  the  air,  but  dries,  becomes  white 
like  enamel,  and  afterwards  dissolves  only  in  very 
small  quantity  in  water,  leaving  a  subsalt  undis- 
solved ;  so  that  by  spontaneous  evaporation  it  lets 
the  portion  of  muriatic  acid  escape  to  which  it 
owed  its  solubility. 

This  earth  combines  with  avid!./  with  carbonic 
acid.  The  precipitates  produced  by  caustic  am- 
monia, or  by  boiling  the  neutral  solutions  of  the 
carlh  in  acids,  absorb  carbonic  acid  from  the  air 
in  drying.  The  alkaline  carbonates  precipitate 
the  earth  combined  with  the  whole  of  their  car- 
bonic acid. 

The  ferruginous  prussiate  of  potassa  poured 
into  a  solution  of  this  earth,  throws  down  a  white 
precipitate,  which  is  completely  redissolved  by 
muriatic  acid. 

Caustic  potassa  and  ammonia  have  no  action 
on  this  earth  newly  precipitated,  not  even  at  a 
boiling;  temperature. 

The  solution  of  carbonate  of  potassa,  or  carbo- 
nate of  ammonia,  dissolves  a  small  quantity  of  it, 
which  precipitates  again  when  the  liquid  i>  su- 
persaturated with  an  acid,  ai.d  then  neutralised 


by  caustic  ammonia ;  but  this  earth  is  much  less 
soluble  in  the  alkaline  carbonates  than  any  of  the 
earths  formerly  knowa  that  dissolve  in  them. 

Thorina  differs  from  the  other  earths  by  the 
following  properties: — From  alumina,  by  its  in- 
solubility in  hydrate  of  potassa  ;  from  glucina,  by 
the  same  property  ;  from  yttria,  by  its  purely  as- 
tringent taste,  without  uny  sweetness,  and  by  the 
property  which  its  solutions  possess  of  being  pre- 
cipitated by  boiling  when  they  do  not  contain  too 
great  an  excess  of  acid.  It  differs  from  zirconia 
by  the  following  properties : — 1.  After  being 
heated  to  redness,  it  is  still  capable  of  being  dis- 
solved in  acids,  i.  Sulphate  of  potassa  does  not 
precipitate  it  from  its  solutions,  while  it  precipi- 
tates zirconia  from  solutions  containing  even  a 
considerable  excess  of  acid.  3.  It  is  precipitated 
by  oxalate  of  ammonia,  which  is  not  the  case  with 
zirconia.  4.  Sulphate  of  tliorina  crystallises 
readily,  while  sulphate  of  zirconia,  supposing  it 
free  from  alkali,  forms,  when  dried,  a  gelatinous, 
transparent  mass,  without  any  trace  of  crystal- 
lisation. 

TH9RINUM.  The  supposed  metallic  basis  of 
tbovina,  not  hitherto  extracted. 

THORN.     See  Prunus  spinosa. 

Thorn,  ^Egyptian.     See  Acacia  vera. 

THORN-APPLE.     See  Datura  stramonium. 

THROMBOSIS.  (Thrombosis,  is.,f.;  from 
dpopBos.)     The  same  as  thrombus. 

THRO'MBUS.  (Thrombus,  i.  m.  ;  from 
•Spotw,  to  disturb.)  A  small  tumour  which  some- 
times arises  after  bleeding,  from  the  blood  esca- 
ping from  the  vein  into  the  cellular  structure  sur- 
rounding it. 

THRUSH.     See  Aphtha. 

Thrt'ptica.  (From  Opuirrw,  to  break.)  Me- 
dicines which  are  said  to  have  the  power  of  de- 
stroying stones  in  the  bladder. 

TH  It  LIT  IS.  A  hard  peach  blossom  coloured 
mineral,  found  at  Souland,  in  Tellemark,  in  Nor- 
way. 

THUMERSTONE.     See  Axinite. 

Thu'uis  cortex.  The  cascarilb  and  eluthe- 
ria  barks  were  so  called.    See  Crolon  cascarilla. 

THUS.  (From  Svto,  to  sacrifice :  so  called 
from  its  great  use  in  sacrifices.)  See  Juniperu* 
lycia,  and  Pinus  abies. 

Thus  jud*orum.     See  Thymiama. 

Thus  masculum.     See  Juniperus  lycia. 

THUY'A.  (From  Guov,  odour  :  so  named  from 
its  fragrant  smell.)  Thuja.  The  name  of  a  ge- 
nus of  plants.  Class,  Monccia ;  Order,  Monas 
delphia. 

Thuia  occidextalis.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  tree  of  life.  Arbor  vita.  Thuya — stro- 
bilis  lavibus;  squarrds  obtusis,  of  Linnxus.  Th« 
leaves  and  wood  were  formerly  in  high  estimation 
as  resolvents,  soporifics,  and  expectorants,  and 
were  given  in  phthisical  affections,  intermittent 
fevers,  and  dropsies. 

TUT Lac  i 'tis.  (From  6v\nKo;,  a  seed-vessel : 
so  called  from  its  large  heat!. )  The  white  gardeli 
poppy. 

THY'MBRA.  (A  name  borrowed  from  Dios- 
corides,  whose  real  flu^a,  however,  is  a  specie* 
of  Salurcia. )  1 .  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants. 
Class,  Didynamia;  Order,  Gynmospermia. 

2.  See  Satureja  hortensis. 

Tjiymkha  hisi'anica.  The  name  given  by 
Touniefort  to  trie  common  herb  mastich.  See 
Thymus  mavtichina. 

THYME.     S*c  Thymus. 

Thyme,  lemon.     See  Thumut  serpylluvi. 

Thyme,  mollies  of.     See  Thymus  serpyllum. 

ThtmeI  '!'  I  ■     '  From  "  •<•  >o,  thvme,  and  i\<nis 
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aa  olive  ;  the  first  alluding  to  the  leaf,  and  the  lat- 
ter  to  the  shape  and  oiliuess  of  the  fruit.)  See 
Daphne  gnidium. 

THYMIA'MA.  (From  8vpa,  an  odour:  so 
called  from  its  odoriferous  smell. )  Musk-wood. 
Thus  jutUeorum.  A  bark  in  small  brownish  gray 
pieces,  intermixed  with  bits  of  leaves,  seeming  as 
if  the  bark  and  leaves  bad  jeen  bruised  and  press- 
ed together,  brought  from  Syria,  Cilicia,  &c.  and 
supposed  to  be  the  produce  of  the  liquid  storax 
tree.  This  bark  has  an  agreeable  balsamic  smell, 
approaching  to  that  of  liquid  storax,  and  a  sub- 
acrid  bitterish  taste,  accompanied  with  some  slight 
adstringency. 

Thy'mium.  (From  61,10;,  thyme  ;  because  it 
is  of  the  colour  of  thyme.)  A  small  wart  upon 
the  skin. 

Thymoxa'lme.  (From  Ovuos,  thyme,  b|uj, 
acid,  and  uAj,  salt.)  A  composition  of  thyme, 
vinegar,  and  salt. 

THY'MUS.  (Thymus,  i.  ra.  Avo  tov  ^u/tw, 
because  it  was  used  in  faintings  ;  or  from  %fia,  an 
odour,  because  of  its  fragrant  smell.)  1.  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system. 
Class,  Didynamia;  Order,  Gymnospermia. 
Thyme. 

2.  The  pbarmacopceial  name  of  the  common 
thyme.     See  Thymus  vulgaris. 

3.  A  small  indolent  carnous  tubercle  like  a  wart 
arising  about  the  anus,  or  the  pudenda,  resembling 
the  flowers  of  thyme,  from  whence  it  takes  its 
name. 

Thymus  citratus.     See  Thymus  serpyllum. 

Thymus  creticus.    See  Satureja  capitata. 

Thymus  gland.  617*05.  A  gland  of  consider- 
able size  in  the  foetus,  situated  in  the  anterior  du- 
plicative or  space  of  the  mediastinum,  under  the 
superior  part  of  the  sternum.  An  excretory  duct 
has  not  yet  been  detected,  but  lymphatic  vessels 
fcave  been  seen  going  from  it  to  the  thoracic  duct. 
Its  use  is  unknown. 

Thymus  mastichina.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  common  herb  mastich.  Marum  vulgare. ; 
Sampsuchus  ;  Clinopodium  mastichina  gallo- 
runt  ,-  Thymbra  hyspanica;  Jaca  indica.  A  low 
shrubby  plant,  a  native  of  Spain,  which  is  em- 
ployed as  an  errhine.  It  has  a  strong  agreeable 
smell,  like  mastich.  Its  virtues  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  Marum  syriacum,  but  less  powerful. 

Thymus  serpyllum.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  Serpyllum ;  Serpillum ;  Gilarum ;  Ser- 
pyllum vulgare  minus.  YVild  or  mother  of  thyme. 
Thymus — flonbus  capitatis,  caulibus  repeniibus, 
foliis  planis  oblvsis  basi  ciliatis,  of  Linnxus. 
This  plant  has  the  same  sensible  qualities  as  those 
of  the  garden  thyme,  but  has  a  milder  and  rather 
more  grateful  flavour.  Lemon  thyme,  the  Ser- 
pyllum citratum,  is  merely  a  variety  of  this  plant. 
It  is  very  pungent,  and  has  a  particularly  grateful 
odour,  approaching  to  that  of  lemons. 

Thymus  vulgaris.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  common  thyme.  This  herb,  the  Thymus — 
r  rectus  foliis  revolutis  ovatis,  Jloiibus  vei'ticil- 
lato  spicalis,  of  Linnaeus,  has  an  agreeable  aro- 
matic Mnell,  and  a  warm  pungent  taste.  Its  vir- 
tues are  said  to  be  resolvent,  emmenagogue,  tonic, 
and  6tomachic  ;  yet  there  is  no  disease  mentioned 
in  which  its  use  is  particula!  ly  recommended  by 
any  wTiter  on  the  materia  medica. 

THYRO.  Name  compounded  with  this  word 
belong  to  muscles  which  are  attached  to  the  thy- 
roid cartilage  ;  as, 

Thyro  aryTjENOIdeus.  A  muscle  situated 
about  the  glottis,  which  pulls  the  arytenoid  car- 
tilage forwards  nearer  to  the  middle  of  the  thy- 
roid, and  consequently  shortens  and  relaxes  the 
'Anient  of  thfl  larynx. 
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Thyro-HTOideus.  A  muscle  situated  between 
the  os  hyoides  and  trunk,  which  pulls  the  os  hy- 
oides  downwards,  and  the  thyroid  cartilage  up- 
wards. 

Thyro-pharyngeus.  See  Constrictor  pha- 
ryngis  inferior. 

Thyro-pharyngo-staphilinus.  SeePala/o 
pharyngeus. 

TiiYRO-STArmijiNUS.  See  Palato  pharyn- 
geus. 

THYROID.  {Thyroideus;  from  Suptoj,  a 
shield,  and  etoof,  resemblance  ;  from  its  supposed 
resemblance  to  a  shield.)    Resembling  a  shield. 

Thyroid  cartilage.  Cartilago  thyroidea; 
Carlilago  scutiformus.  Scutiform  cartilage. 
The  cartilage  which  is  placed  perpendicular  to 
the  cricoid  cartilages  of  the  larynx,  constituting 
the  anterior,  superior,  and  largest  part  of  the  la- 
rynx. It  is  harder  and  more  prominent  in  men 
than  in  women,  in  whom  it  forms  the  pomiim 
adani. 

Thyroid  gland.  Glandula  thyroidea.  A 
large  gland  situated  upon  the  cricoid  cartilage, 
trachea,  and  horns  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  It  is 
uncertain  whether  it  be  conglobate  or  conglomer- 
ate. Its  excretory  duct  has  never  been  detected, 
and  its  use  is  not  yet  known. 

THYRSUS.  ( Thyrsus,  i.  ra. ;  a  young  sprout. ) 
In  botany,  a  bunch,  or  dense  and  close  pannicle, 
more  or  less  of  an  ovate  lorm.  It  is  oblong  in 
Tussilago  hybrida,  and  ovate  in  Tussilago  pe- 
tasites. 

1TBIA.  (Tibia,  the  hautboy;  qu.  tubia, 
from  tuba,  a  tube  :  so  called  from  its  pipe-like 
shape. )  Focile  majus ;  Arundo  major ;  Fosi- 
lus ;  and,  from  its  resemblance  to  an  old  musical 
instrument,  Canna  major;  Canna  domeitica 
cruris.  The  largest  bone  of  the  leg.  It  is  of  a 
long,  thick  and  triangular  shape,  and  is  situated  on 
the  internal  part  of  the  leg.  Its  upper  extremity 
is  large,  and  flattened  at  its  summit,  where  we 
observe  two  articulating  surfaces,  a  little  concave, 
and  separated  from  each  other  by  an  intermediate 
irregular  protuberance.  Of  these  two  cavities, 
the  internal  one  is  deepest,  and  of  an  oblong  shape, 
while  the  external  one  is  rounded,  and  more  su- 
perficial. Each  of  these,  in  the  recent  subject, 
is  covered  by  a  cartilage,  which  extends  to  the  in- 
termediate protuberance,  where  it  terminates. 
These  two  little  cavities  receive  the  condyles  of 
the  os  femoris,  and  the  eminence  between  them 
is  admitted  into  the  cavity  which  is  seen  between 
the  two  condyle*  of  that  bone  ;  so  that  this  arti- 
culation atfords  a  specimen  of  the  complete  gin- 
glymus.  Behind  the  intermediate  protuberance, 
or  tubercle,  is  a  pretty  deep  depression,  which 
serves  for  the  attachment  of  a  ligament,  and  like- 
wise to  separate  the  two  cavities  irom  each  other. 
Under  the  edge  of  the  external  cavity  is  a  circular 
flat  surface,  covered  with  cartilage,  which  serves 
for  the  articulation  of  the  fibula  ;  and  at  the  fore- 
part of  the  bone  is  a  considerable  tuberosity  of 
an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  to  which  the  strong 
ligament  of  the  rotula  is  fixed. 

The  body  of  the  tibia  is  smaller  than  its  extre- 
mities, and,  being  of  a  triangular  shape,  affords 
three  surfaces.  Of  these,  the  external  one  is  broad 
and  slightly  hollowed  by  muscles  above  and  be- 
low ;  the  intert  a!  surface  is  broad  and  flat,  and 
the  posterior  surface  is  narrower  than  the  other 
two,  and  nearly  cylindrical.  This  last  has  a 
slight  ridge  running  obliquely  across  it,  from  the 
outer  side  ol  the  upper  end  of  the  bone  to  about 
one -third  of  its  length  downwards.  A  little  be- 
low this  we  observe  a  passage  for  the  medullary 
vessels,  which  is  pretty  considerable,  and  slants 
obliquel v  downwards.    Of  the  three  angles  which 
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r  epaiate  these  surfaces,  the  anterior  one,  from  its 
sharpness,  is  eaLled  the  tpine  or  shin.  This  ridge 
is  not  strait,  but  describes  a  figure  like  an  Italic/, 
turning  first  inwards,  then  outwards,  and  lastly 
inwards  again.  The  external  angle  is  more  round- 
ed, and  serves  for  the  attachment  of  the  interos- 
seous ligament ;  and  the  internal  one  is  more 
rounded  still  by  the  pressure  of  muscles. 

The  tibia  enlarges  again  a  little  at  its  lower  ex- 
tremity, and  terminates  in  a  pretty  deep  cavity, 
by  which  it  is  articulated  with  the  uppermost 
bone  of  the  foot.  This  cavity,  in  the  recent  sub- 
ject, is  lined  with  cartilage.  Its  internal  side  is 
formed  into  a  considerable  process,  called  malleo- 
lus interims,  which,  in  its  situation,  resembles 
the  styloid  process  of  the  radius.  This  process  is 
broad,  and  of  considerable  thickness,  and  from  it 
ligaments  are  extended  to  the  foot.  At  its  back 
part  we  find  a  groove,  lined  with  a  thin  layer  of 
cartilage,  in  which  slide  the  tendons  01  the  flexor 
digitorum  longus,  and  of  the  tibialis  posticus  ;  and 
a  little  behind  this  is  a  smaller  groove,  for  the 
tendon  of  the  flexor  longus  pollicis.  On  the 
side  opposite  to  the  malleolus  internus,  the  cavity 
is  interrupted,  and  immediately  above  it  is  a 
rough  triangular  depression,  which  is  furnisht  J 
with  cartilage,  and  receives  the  lower  end  of  the 
fibula. 

The  whole  of  this  lower  extremity  of  the  bone 
seems  to  be  turned  somewhat  outwards,  so  that 
the  malleolus  internus  is  situated  more  forwards 
than  the  inner  border  of  the  upper  extremity  of 
the  bone. 

In  the  foetus,  both  ends  of  the  tibia  are  cartila- 
ginous, and  become  afterwards  epiphyses. 

TIBIAL.  ( Tibialis ;  from  tibia,  the  bone  of 
the  leg,  so  called.)     Belonging  to  the  tibia. 

Tibial  artery.  Arterta  tibialis.  The  two 
principal  branches  of  the  popliteal  artery  :  the 
one  proceeds  forwards,  and  is  called  the  anterior 
tibial;  the  other  backwards,  and  is  called  the 
posterior  tibial ;  of  which  the  external  tibial,  the 
fibular,  the  external  and  internal  plantar,  and  the 
plantal  arch,  are  branches. 

TIBIALIS.     See  Tibial. 

Tibialis  anticus.  Tibio-sus-metatarsien, 
of  Dumas.  A  flexor  muscle  of  the  foot,  situated 
on  the  leg,  which  bends  the  foot  by  drawing  it  up- 
wards, and  at  the  same  time  turns  the  toes  inwards. 

Tibialis  gracilis.     See  Plantaris. 

Tibialis  posticus.  Tibio-tarsien,  of  Du- 
mas. A  flexor  muscle  of  the  foot,  situated  on  the 
leg,  which  extends  the  foot,  and  turns  the  toes 
inwards. 

TIC  DOULOUREUX.  A  painful  affection  of 
a  nerve,  so  called  from  its  sudden  and  momentary 
excruciatiug  stroke.  The  more  appropriate  name 
is  neuralgia.  It  mostly  attacks  the  face,  parti- 
cularly that  branch  of  the  fifth  pair,  which  comes 
out  oi  the  inlra-oi  bitary  foramen. 

Ti'olia  gra.na.     See  Croton  tiglium. 

TILBURY.  A  small  town  in  Essex,  celebrated 
for  its  fort.  A  mineral  water  is  found  at  West 
Tilbury.  It  is  an  aperient  and  chalybeate,  now 
seldom  used  medicinally. 

TILE  ORE.  A  species  of  octohedral  red 
copper  ore. 

TILIA.  (Tilia,  a.  f. ;  n7tX£i,  ulmus,  the 
elm-tree.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linnxan  system.  Class,  Polyandria;  Order, 
Monogyttia. 

2.  The  pharmacopecial  name  of  the  lime,  or 
lindon-trec.     See  Tilia  europtea. 

Tilia  f.orop.ea.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  lime-tree.  The  flowers  of  this  tree  are  sup- 
posed to  possess  anodyne  and  antispasmodic  vir- 
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wbicu  their  virtue  seems  to  consist,  and  abound 
with  a  strong  mucilage.  They  are  in  high  esteem 
in  France.     See  Tilia. 

Tilli  gran  a.     See  Croton  tiglium. 

TI'LMUS.  (From  riXXu,  to  pluck.)  Flocci- 
tatio,  or  picking  of  bed-clothes,  observable  in  the- 
last  stages  of  some  disorders. 

Timac.  The  name  of  a  root  imported  from 
the  East  Indies,  which  is  said  to  possess  diuretic 
virtues,  and  therefore  exhibited  in  dropsies.  It 
is  not  known  from  what  plant  it  is  obtained. 

TIN.  Slnniium.  Jupiter  of  the  alchemist?. 
It  has  been  much  doubted  whether  this  metal  is 
found,  native.  In  the  opinion  of  Kirwan,  there* 
are  sufficient  authorities  to  determine  the  question 
in  the  affirmative.  The  native  oxide  of  tin,  or 
tin  stone,  occurs  both  massive  and  crystallised. 
Its  colour  is  a  dark  brown,  sometimes  yellowish- 
gray.  When  crystallised,  it  is  somewhat  trans- 
parent. The  wood  tin  ore  is  a  variety  of  the 
native  oxide,  termed  so  from  its  fibrous  texture. 
This  variety  has  hitherto  been  found  only  in 
Cornwall.  It  occurs  in  fragments,  which  are 
generally  round,  and  its  colour  is  brown,  some- 
times inclining  to  yellow.  Tin  is  also  found 
mineralised  by  sulphur,  associated  always  with  a 
portion  of  copper,  and  often  of  iron.  This  ore  i* 
called  tin  pyrites.  Its  colour  is  yellowish  gray. 
It  has  a  metallic  lustre,  and  a  fibrous  or  laraeUated 
texture  ;  sometimes  it  exhibits  prismatic  colours. 
Tin  is  comparatively  a  rare  metal,  as  it  is  not 
found  in  great  quantity  any  where  but  in  Corn- 
wall or  Devonshire  ;  though  it  is  likewise  met 
with  in  the  miners  of  Bohemia,  Saxony,  the  island 
of  Banca,  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  and  in  the 
East  Indies. 

Tin  is  a  metal  of  a  yellowish-white  colour, 
considerably  harder  than  lead,  scarcely  at  all 
sonorous,  very  malleable,  though  not  very  tena- 
cious. Under  the  hammer  it  is  extended  into 
leaves,  called  tin-foil,  which  are  about  one-thou- 
sandth of  an  inch  thick,  and  might  easily  be 
beaten  to  less  than  half  that  thickness,  if  the 
purposes  of  trade  required  it.  Its  specific  gravity 
is  7.29.  It  melts  at  about  the  442°  of  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer ;  and  by  a  continuance  of  the  heat 
it  is  slowly  converted  into  a  white  powder  by 
oxidation.  Like  lead,  it  is  brittle  when  heated 
almost  to  fusion,  anjfexhibits  a  grained  or  fibrous 
texture  if  broken  by  tbe  blow  of  a  hammer.  It 
may  also  be  granulated  by  agitation  at  the  time 
of  its  transition  from  the  fluid  to  the  solid  state. 
The  oxide  of  tin  resists  fusion  more  strongly 
than  that  of  any  other  metal ;  from  which  pro- 
perty it  is  useful  to  form  an  opaque  white  enamel 
when  mixed  with  pure  ghsss  in  fusion.  Tim 
brightness  of  its  surface,  when  scraped,  soon 
goes  off  by  exposure  to  the  air ;  but  it  is  not 
subject  to  rust  or  corrosion  by  exposure  to  the 
weather. 

To  obtain  pure  tin,  the  metal  should  be  boiled 
in  nitric  acid,  and  the  oxide  which  falls  down 
reduced  by  heat  in  contact  with  charcoal,  in  a 
covered  crucible. 

There  are  two  definite  combinations  of  tin  and 
oxygen.  The  first  or  pjotoxidc  is  gray  ;  the 
second  or  peroxide  is  white.  The  first  is  formed 
by  heating  tin  in  the  air,  or  by  dissolving  tin  in 
muriatic  acid,  and  adding  water  of  potassa  to  the 
solution  whilst  recent,  and  before  it  has  been  ex- 
posed to  air.  The  precipitate,  after  being  heated 
to  whiteness  to  expel  the  water  of  the  hydrate, 
is  the  pure  protoxide.  It  is  convertible  into  the 
peroxide  by  being  boiled  with  dilute  nitric  acid, 
dried  and  ignited. 

There  are  also  two  chlorides  of  tin.    When 
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liquor  is  formed,  a  non-conductor  of  electricity, 
and  which,  when  mixed  with  a  little  water, 
becomes  a  solid  crystalline  substance,  a  true  mu- 
riate of  tin,  containing  the  peroxide  of  the  metal. 
This,  which  has  been  called  the  liquor  of  Libavius, 
may  be  also  procured  by  heating  together  tin- 
tilings  and  corrosive  sublimate,  or  an  amalgam  of 
tin  and  corrosive  sublimate.  The  other"  com- 
pound of  tin  and  chlorine  is  a  gray  semitranspa- 
rent  crystalline  solid,  it  may  be  procured  by 
heating  together  an  amalgam  of  tin  and  calomel. 
It  dissolves  in  water,  and  forms  a  solution,  which 
rapidly  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air,  with  deposi- 
tion of  peroxide  of  tin. 

There  are  two  sulphurets  of  tin.  One  may 
be  made  by  fusing  tin  and  sulphur  together.  It  is 
of  a  bluish  colour,  and  lamellatcd  texture.  It 
consists  of  7.35  tin  -+-  2  sulphur.  The  other 
sulphuret,  or  the  bisulphuret,  is  made  by  heating 

'together  the  peroxide  of  tin  and  sulphur.     It  is 
of  a  beautiful  gold  colour,  and   appears  in   fine 

-  flakes. 

The  salts  of  tin  are  characterised  by  the  fol- 
lowing general  properties : — 

1.  Ferroprussiate  of  potassa  gives  a  white 
precipitate. 

2.  Hydrosulphuret  of  potassa,  a  brown-black 
with  the  protoxide  ;  and  a  golden-yellow  with 
the  peroxide. 

5.  Galls  do  not  affect  the  solutions  of  these 
«alts. 

4.  Corrosive  sublimate  occasions  a  black  pre- 
cipitate with  the  protoxide  salts';  a  white  with 
the  peroxide. 

5.  A  plate  of  lead  frequently  throws  down 
metallic  tin,  or  its  oxide,  from  the  saline  solu- 
tions. 

6.  Muriate  of  gold  gives,  with  the  protoxide 
solutions,  the  purple  precipitate  of  Cassius. 

7.  Muriate  of  platinum  occasions  an  orange 
precipitate  with  the  protoxide  salts. 

Concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  assisted  by  heat, 
dissolves  half  its  weight  of  (in,  at  the  same  time 
that  sulphurous  gas  escapes  in  great  plenty. 

Nitric  acid  and  tin  combine  together  very  ra- 
pidly without  the  assistance  of  heat. 

The  muriatic  acid  dissolves  tin  very  readily, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  becomes  of  a  darker  co- 
lour, and  ceases  to  emit  fd^es. 

Aqua  regia,  consisting  oftwo  parts  nitric  and 
one  muriatic  acid,  combines  with  tin  with  effer- 
vescence, and  the  developcment  of  much  heat. 

The  acetic  acid  scarcely  acts  upon  tin.  The 
■operation  of  other  acids  upon  this  metal  has  been 
little  inquired  into.  Phosphate,  fluate,  and  borate 
of  tin,  have  been  formed  by  precipitating  the  mu- 
riate with  the  respective  neutral  salts. 

If  the  crystals  of  the  saline  combination  of 
copper  with  the  nitric  acid  be  grossly  powdered, 
moistened,  and  rolled  up  in  tinfoil,  the  salt  deli- 
quesces, nitrous  fumes  are  emitted,  the  mass 
becomes  hot,  and  suddenly  takes  fire.  In  this 
experiment,  the  rapid  transition  of  the  nitric  acid 
to  the  tin  is  supposed  to  produce  or  develope  heat 
enough  to  set  fire  to  the  nitric  salts ;  but  by 
what  particular  changes  of  capacity,  has  not 
been  shown. 

If  small  pieces  of  phosphorus  be  thrown  on 
tin  in  fusion,  it  will  take  up  from  15  to  20  per 
cent.,  and  form  a  silvery  white  phnsphuret  of  a 
foliated  texture,  and  soft  enough  to  be  cut  with  a 
knife,  though  but  little  malleable.  This  phosphu- 
rct  maybe  formed  likewise  by  fusing  tin  filings 
with  concrete  phosphoric  acid. 

Tin  nuitfts  with  bismuth  by  fusion,  and  becomes 
h  jrder  a  r.d  more  brittle  in  proportion  to  the  quan- 
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thy  of  that  metal  added.  With  nickel  it  foi 
white  brilliant  mass.  It  cannot  easily  be  united 
in  the  direct  way  with  arsenic,  on  account  of  tho 
volatility  of  this  metal ;  but  by  heating  it  with 
the  combination  of  the  arsenical  acid  and  potassa, 
the  salt  is  partly  decomposed  ;  and  the  tin  com- 
bining with  the  acid,  becomes  converted  into  a 
brilliant  brittle  compound,  of  a  plaited  texture.  It 
has  been  said,  that  all  tin  contains  arsenic ;  and 
that  the  crackling  noise  which  is  heard  upon  bend- 
ing pieces  of  tin,  is  produced  by  this  impurity  ; 
but,  Irom  the  experiment  of  Bayen,  this  appears 
not  to  be  the  fact.  Cobalt  unites  with  tin  by  fu- 
sion, and  forms  a  grained  mixture  of  a  colour 
slightly  inclining  to  violet.  Zinc  unites  very  well 
with  tin,  increasing  its  hardness,  and  diminishing 
its  ductility,  in  proportion  as  the  quantity  of  zinc 
is  greater. 

This  is  one  of  the  principal  additions  used  in 
making  pewter,  which  consists  for  the  most  part 
of  tin. 

Antimony  forms  a  very  brittle  hard  mixture 
with  tin.  Tungsten  fused  with  twice  its  weight  of 
tin,  affords  a  brown  spongy  mass,  which  is  some- 
what ductile. 

The  uses  of  tin  are  very  numerous,  and  so  well 
known,  that  they  scarcely  need  be  pointed  out. 
The  tinning  of  iron  and  copper,  the  silvering  of 
looking-glasses,  and  the  fabrication  of  a  great 
variety  of  vessels  and  utensils  for  domestic  and 
other  uses,  are  among  the  advantages  derived  from 
this  metal. 

TI'NCA.  (Tinea,  a.  f. ;  quasi  tincta:  so 
called,  because  it  appears  as  if  it  were  dyed.) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  fishes.     The  tench. 

Tinc.e  os.  The  mouth  of  the  uterus  is  so 
called  by  some  writers,  from  its  resemblance  to  a 
tench's  mouth. 

TINC  AL.  Crude  borax,  as  it  is  imported  from 
the  East  Indies  in  yellow  greasy  crystals.  See 
Borax. 

TINCTO'RIUS.  (From  tingo,  to  dye.)  An 
epithet  of  a  species  of  broom  used  by  dyers.  The 
genista  tinctoria,  of  Linnxus. 

TINCTU'RA.  (From  tingo,  to  dye.)  A 
tincture.  A  solution  of  any  substance  in  spirit  of 
wine.  Rectified  spirit  of  wine  is  the  direct  men- 
struum of  the  resins,  and  essential  oils  of  vegeta- 
bles, and  totally  extracts  these  active  principles 
from  sundry  vegetable  matters,  which  yield  them 
to  water  not  at  all,  or  only  in  part.  It  dissolves 
likewise  the  sweet  saccharine  matter  of  vegeta- 
bles, and  generally  those  parts  of  animal  bodies 
in  which  their  peculiar  smell  and  taste   reside. 

The  virtues  of  many  vegetables  are  extracted 
almost  equally  by  water'and  rectified  spirit;  but 
in  the  watery  and  spirituous  tinctures  of  them 
there  is  this  difference,  that  the  active  parts  in  the 
watery  extractions  are  blended  with  a  large 
proportion  of  inert  gummy  matter,  on  which  their 
solubility  in  this  menstruum  in  a  great  measure 
depends,  while  rectified  spirit  extracts  them  al- 
most pure  from  gum.  Hence,  when  the  spirit- 
uous tinctures  are  mixed  with  watery  liquors,  a 
part  of  what  the  spirit  had  taken  nn  from  the  sub- 
ject generally  separates  and  subsides,  on  account 
ot  its  having  been  freed  from  that  matter,  which, 
being  blended  with  it  in  the  original  vegetable, 
made  it  soluble  in  water.  This,  nowever,  is  not 
universal,  for  the  active  parts  of  some  vegetables, 
when  extracted  by  rectified  spirits,  are  not  preci- 
pitated by  water,  being  almost  soluble  iu  both 
menstrua. 

Rectified  spirit  may  be  tinged  by  vegetables  of 
all  colours,  except  blue.  The  leaves  of  plants,  in 
general,  will  sff*  out  liHlc  of  their  natural  c 
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aery  liquors,  but  communicate  to  spin.,  the 
whole  of  their  green  tincture,  which  for  the  most 
part  proves  elegant,  though  not  very  durable. 

Fixed  alkaline  salts  deepen  the  colour  of  spirit- 
uous tinctures ;  and  hence  they  have  been  sup- 
posed to  promote  the  dissolving  power  of  the 
menstruum,  though  this  does  not  appear  from  ex- 
perience. In  the  trials  which  have  been  made,  no 
more  was  found  to  be  taken  up  in  the  deep-colour- 
ed tinctures  than  in  the  paler  ones,  and  often  not 
so  rauoh.  If  the  alkali  be  added  after  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  tincture,  it  will  heighten  the  colour  as 
much  as  when  mixed  with  the  ingredients  at  first. 
The  addition  of  these  salts  in  making  tinctures  is 
not  only  needless  but  prejudicial,  as  they  generally 
injure  the  flavour  of  aromatics,  and  superadd  a 
quality  sometimes  contrary  to  the  intention  of  the 
medicine. 

Volatile  alkaline  salts,  in  many  cases,  promote 
the  action  of  the  spirits.  Acids  generally  weaken 
it;  unless  when  the  acid  has  been  previously  com- 
bined with  the  vinous  spirit  into  a  compound  of 
new  qualities,  called  dulcified  spirit. 

Tinctura  aloes.  Tincture  of  aloes.  Take 
of  the  extract  of  spike  aloe,  powdered,  half  an 
ounce  ;  extract  of  liquorice,  an  ounce  and  half; 
water,  a  pint ;  rectified  spirit,  four  fluid  ounces. 
Macerate  in  a  sand-bath  until  the  extracts  are 
dissolved,  and  then  strain.  This  preparation  pos- 
sesses stomachic  and  purgative  qualities,  but 
should  never  be  given  where  there  is  a  tendency 
to  hemorrhoids.  In  chlorotic  cases  and  amenor- 
rhea, it  is  preferred  to  other  purges.  The  dose 
is  from  half  to  a  whole  fluid  ounce. 

Tinctura  aloes  composita.  Compound 
tincture  of  aloes,  formerly  called  FAixir  aloes  ; 
JElixir  proprietatis.  Take  of  extract  of  spiked 
aloe,  powdered,  saffron,  of  each  three  ounces  ; 
tincture  of  myrrb,  two  pints.  Macerate  for  four- 
teen days,  and  strain.  A  mqre  stimulating  com- 
pound than  the  former.  It  is  a  useful  application 
to  old  indolent  ulcers.  The  dose  is  from  half  a 
fluid  drachm  to  two. 

Tinctura  aloes  vitriolata.  With  the 
bitter  infusion,  a  drachm  or  two  of  this  elegant 
tincture  is  extremely  serviceable  against  gouty 
and  rheumatic  affections  of  the  stomach  and  bow- 
ids,  and  also  in  the  weaknesses  of  those  organs 
which  frequently  attend  old  age. 

TINCTURA  assafo-:tid/E.  Tincture  of  assa- 
fcetida,  formerly  known  by  the  name  of  tinctura 
fcetida.  Take  of  assafcetida,  four  ounces  ;  recti- 
fied spirit,  two  pints.  Macerate  for  fourteen  days, 
and  strain.  Diluted  with  water,  this  is  mostly 
given  in  all  kinds  of  fits,  by  the  vulgar.  It  is  a 
useful  preparation  as  an  antispasmodic,  especially 
in  conjunction  with  sulphate  of  zinc.  The  dose 
is  from  half  a  fluid  drachm  to  two. 

Tinctura  aurantii.  Tincture  of  orange- 
peel,  formerly  tinctura,  corticis  aurantii.  lake 
of  fresh  orange-peel,  three  ounces;  proof  spirit, 
two  pints.  Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain. 
A  mild  and  pleasant  stomachic  bitter. 

Tinctura  benzoini  composita.  Compound 
tincture  of  benzoin,  formerly  known  by  the  names 
of  tinctura  benzoes  composita,  and  bahamum 
f  raumaticum.  Take  of  benzoin,  three  ounces  ; 
storax  balsam,  strained,  two  ounces  ;  balsam  of 
Tolu,  an  ounce  ;  extract  of  spiked  aloe,  half  an 
ounce;  rectified  spirit,  two  pints.  Macerate  for  four- 
tern  days,  and  strain.  This  tincture  is  more  gene- 
rally applied  externally  to  ulcers  and  wounds  than 
given  internally,  though  possessing  expectorant, 
antispasmodic,  and  stimulating  powers.  Against 
coughs,  spasmodic  affections  of  the  stomach,  anil 
Rowels,  and  diarrhoea,  produced  by  ulcerations  of 
•  nrfo,  it  is  a  vorv  <Tr<d]ent  medicine.     The 
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dose,  when  given  internally,  is  from  half  a  fluid 
drachm  to  two. 

Tinctup.a  calumb.e.  Tincture  of  calumba, 
formerly  called  tinctura  columba.  Take  of  ca- 
lumba root,  sliced,  two  ounces  and  a  half;  proof 
spirit,  two  pints.  Macerate  for  fourteen  days, 
and  strain.  This  tincture  contains  the  active 
part  of  the  root,  and  is  generally  given  with  the 
infusion  of  it,  as  a  stomachic  and  adstringent. 

Tinctura  camihorje  composita.  Com- 
pound tincture  of  camphor,  formerly  called  tinc- 
tura opii  camphor ata,  and  elixir  paregoricuvi . 
Take  of  camphor,  two  scruples ;  opium  dried  and 
powdered,  benzoic  acid,  of  each  a  drachm  ;  proof 
spirits  two  pints.  Macerate  for  lourteen  days, 
and  strain.  The  London  college  has  changed  the 
name  of  this  preparation,  because  it  was  occasion- 
ally the  source  of  mistakes  under  its  old  one, 
and  tincture  of  opium  was  sometimes  substituted 
for  it.  It  differs  also  from  the  former  preparation 
in  the  omission  of  the  oil  of  aniseed,  which  was 
often  complained  of  as  disagreeable  to  the  palate, 
and  to  which,  as  an  addition,  no  increase  of  power 
could  be  affixed.  The  dose  is  from  half  a  fluid 
drachm  to  half  a  fluid  ounce. 

Tinctura  cantharidis.  Tinctura  of  blis- 
tering fly.  Formerly  called  Tinctura  lyttts ; 
Tinctura  canthai  idum.  Take  of  blistering  flies, 
bruised,  three  drachms;  proof  spirit,  two  pints. 
Macerate  for  fourteen  duys,  and  strain.  In  the 
last  edition  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  the  co- 
louring matter  of  the  former  preparation  is  emit- 
ted as  useless,  and  the  proportion  of  the  fly  in- 
creased. It  is  a  very  acrid,  diuretic,  and  stiinu- 
«  lating  preparation,  which  should  always  be  ad- 
ministered with  great  caution  from  its  known  ac- 
tion on  the  parts  of  generation.  In  chronic  erup- 
tions on  the  skin,  and  dropsical  diseases  of  the 
aged,  it  is  often  very  useful  when  other  medicines 
have  been  inert.  The  dose  is  from  half  a  fluid 
drachm  to  two. 

Tinctura  capsici.  Tincture  of  capsicum. 
Take  of  capsicum  berries,  an  ounce  ;  proof  spirit, 
two  pints.  Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain, 

Tinctura  cardamomi.  Tincture  of  carda^ 
room.  Take  of  cardamom  seeds,  bruised,  three 
ounces  ;  proof  spirit,  two  pints.  Macerate  for 
fourteen  days,  and  strain.  A  powerful  stimula- 
ting carminative.  In  spasm  of  the  stomach,  an 
ounce,  with  some  other  diluted  stimulant,  is  given 
with  advantage.  The  dose  may  vary  according' 
to  circumstances,  from  half  a  drachm  to  an  ounce 
and  upwards. 

Tinctura  cardamomi  composita.  Com- 
pound tincture  of  cardamom,  formerly  called  tinc- 
tura slomuchica.  Take  of  cardamom  seeds,  car- 
raway-seeds,  cochineal,  of  each,  powdered,  two 
drachms  ;  cinnamon-bark  bruised,  half  an  ounce: 
raisins,  stoned,  four  ounces  ;  proof  spirit,  two 
pints.  Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain 
A  useful  and  elegant  carminative  and  cordial. 
The  dose  from  half  a  fluid  drachm  to  half  a  fluid 
ounce  and  upwards. 

Tixctura  cascarill-E.  Tincture  of  casca- 
rilla.  Take  of  cascarilla-bark,  powdered,  four 
ounces  :  proof  spirit,  two  pints.  Macerate  for 
fourteen  days,  and  strain.  A  stimulating  aroma- 
tic tonic,  that  may  be  exhibited  in  debility  of  the 
bowels  and  stornach,  and  in  those  cases  of  fever 
in  which  the  Peruvian  bark  proves  purgative. 
The  dose  from  half  a  drachm  to  two  drachms. 

Tinctura  castor ei.  Tincture  of  castor. 
Take  of  castor,  powdered,  two  ounces  ;  rectified 
spirit,  two  pints.  Macerate  for  seven  days,  and 
strain.  A  powerful  stimulant  and  antispasmodic, 
mostly  exhibited  in  hysterical  affections  in  a  dilute 
form.    The  dose  i>  from  half  a  fluid  drachm  to  two, 
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f  inctura  catechu.  Tincture  of  catechu, 
formerly  known  by  the  name  tinctura  japonica. 
Take  of  extract  of  catechu,  three  ounces  ;  cinna- 
mon-bark, bruised,  two  ounces ;  proof  spirit  two 
pints.  Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain. 
An  aromatic  adstringent,  mostly  given  in  pro- 
tracted diarrhoea.  The  dose  is  from  half  a  fluid 
drachm  to  two. 

Tinctura  cinchonje.  Tincture  of  cinchona. 
Formerly  known  by  the  name  of  tinctura  corticis 
peruviana  simplex.  Take  of  lance-leared  cincho- 
na bark,  powdered,  seven  ounces  ;  proof  spirit, 
two  pints.  Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and 
strain.  The  dose  is  from  a  fluid  drachm  to  half  a 
fluid  ounce.    For  its  virtues,  see  Cinchona. 

Tinctura  cinciion.e  ammoniata.  Ammo- 
niated  tincture  of  cinchona.  Volatile  tincture 
of  bark.  Take  of  lance-leaved  cinchona  bark, 
powdered,  four  ounces  ;  aromatic  spirit  of  ammo- 
nia, two  pints  ;  macerate  for  ten  days,  and  strain. 

Tinctura  cinchona  composita.  Com- 
pound tincture  of  cinchona.  Take  of  lance-leaved 
cinchona  bark,  powdered,  two  ounces  ;  orange- 
peel,  dried,  an  ounce  and  a  half ;  serpentary-root, 
bruised,  three  drachms  :  saffron,  a  drachm  ;  cochi- 
neal, powdered,  two  scruples  :  proof  spirit,  twenty 
fluid  ounces.  Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and 
.-.train.  The  dose  is  from  one  fluid  drachm  to  half 
a  fluid  ounce.     For  its  virtues,  see  Cinchona. 

Tinctura  cinnamomi.  Tincture  of  cinna- 
mon. Formerly  called  aqua  cinnamomi  for tis. 
Take  of  cinnamon  bark  bruised,  three  ounces  ; 
proof  spirit,  two  pints.  Macerate  for  fourteen 
days,  and  strain.  The  dose  is  from  a  fluid  drachm 
to  three  or  more. 

Tinctura  cinnamomi  composita.  Com- 
•  nound  tincture  of  cinnamon.  Formerly  called 
tinctura  aromatica.  Take  of  cinnamon  bark, 
bruised,  six  drachms  ;  cardamom  seeds,  bruised, 
three  drachms ;  long  pepper,  powdered,  ginger- 
root,  sliced,  of  each"  two  drachms  ;  proof  spirit, 
two  pints.  Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and 
.-.train.  The  dose  is  from  half  a  fluid  drachm  to 
two  or  more. 

Tinctura  digitalis.  Tincture  of  fox-glove. 
Take  of  fox-glove  leaves,  dried,  four  ounces  ; 
proof  spirit,  two  pints.  Macerate 'for  fourteen 
days,  and  strain.  This  tincture  is  introduced  in 
the  London  Pharmacopoeia  as  possessing  the  pro- 
perties of  the  plant  in  a  convenient,  uniform,  and 
permanent  form ;  it  is  a  saturated  tincture,  and 
in  the  same  proportions  has  been  long  used  in  ge- 
neral practice.  The  dose  is  from  ten  to  forty  mi- 
nims.    For  its  virtues,  see  Digitalis. 

Tinctura  ferri  acetatis.  This  prepara- 
tion is  directed  in  the  Dubliii  Pharmacopoeia,  with 
acetate  of  potassa,  two  ounces  ;  sulphate  of  iron, 
one  ounce  ;  and  rectified  spirit,  two  pints. 

Tinctura  ferp.i  ammoniati.  Tincture  of 
ammoniated  iron,  formerly  called  tinctura  ferri 
ammoniucalis ;  tinctura  florum  martialium ; 
tinctura  martis  mynsiekti.  Take  of  ammoniated 
iron,  four  ounces ;  proof  spirit,  a  pint.  Digest 
and  strain.  This  is  a  most  excellent  chalybeate 
in  all  atonic  affections,  and  may  be  given  with 
cinchona  in  the  cure  of  dropsical  and  other  ca- 
chectic diseases.  The  dose  is  from  half  a  fluid 
drachm  to  two. 

Tinctura  ferri  muriatis.  Tincture  of 
muriate  of  iron.  Formerly  called  tinctura  mar- 
tis in  spiritu  aalis  ;  tinctura  martis  cum  spiritu 
salis  ;  and  lately  known  by  the  name  of  tinctura 
ferri  tnuriati.  Take  ol  subcarbonate  of  iron, 
half  a  pound;  muriatic  acid,  a  pint ;  rectified  spi- 
rit, three  pints.  Pour  the  acid  upon  the  sub-car- 
bonate of  iron  in  a  glass  vessel,  and  shake  it  occa- 
sionally for  three  dav»-.     Set  it  bv  that  the  faces, 
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ii  there  be  any,  may  subside  :  then  pour  ofl  Uic 
solution,  and  add  the  spirit.  Cline  strongly  re- 
commends this  in  ischuria  and  many  diseases  ot 
the  kidneys  and  urinary  passages.  The  dose  i> 
from  ten  to  twenty  drops.  It  is  a  good  chaly- 
beate, and  serviceable  against  most  diseases  of  de- 
bility without  fever. 

Tinctura  gentian.e  comfosita.  Com- 
pound tincture  of  gentian.  Formerly  called  tinc- 
tura amura.  Take  of  gentian  root,  sliced,  two 
ounces  ;  orange-peel,  dried,  an  ouuee  ;  carda- 
mom-seeds, bruised,  half  an  ounce  ;  proof  spirit, 
two  pints.  Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  with  a 
gentle  heat,  and  strain.  The  dose  is  from  one 
fluid  drachm  to  two.  For  its  virtues,  see  Gen 
tiana. 

Tinctura  guaiaci.  Tincture  of  guaiacura. 
Take  of  guaiacum  resin,  powdered,  half  a  pound  ; 
rectified  spirit,  two  pints.  Macerate  for  fourteen 
days,  and  strain.  This  tincture,  which  possesses 
all  the  active  parts  of  this  peculiar  vegetable  mat- 
ter, is  now  first  introduced  into  the  London  Phar- 
macopoeia. The  dose  is  from  one  fluid  drachm  to 
two.     For  its  virtues,  see  Guaiacum. 

Tinctura  guaiaci  ammoniata.  Ammo- 
niated tincture  of  guaiacum.  Formerly  called 
tinctura  guaiacini  volatilis.  Take  of  guaiacum 
resin,  powdered,  four  ounces  ;  aromatic  spirit  of 
ammonia,  a  pint  and  a  half.  Macerate  for  four- 
teen days,  and  strain.  The  dose  is  from  one  fluid 
drachm  to  two. 

Tinctura  hellebori  nigra.  Tincture  of 
black  hellebore.  Formerly  called  tinctura  me- 
lampodii.  "  Take  of  black  hellebore-root,  sliced, 
four  ounces  ;  proof  spirit,  two  pints.  Macerate 
for  fourteen  days,  and  strain."  The  dose  is  from 
half  to  a  whole  fluid  drachm.  For  its  virtues, 
consult  Helleborus  nigcr. 

Tinctura  humuli.  Tincture  of  hop.  Take 
of  hops,  five  ounces ;  proof  spirit,  two  pints. 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain.  Various 
modifications  of  the  preparations  of  this  bitter 
have  lately  been  strongly  recommended  by  Freke. 
(Observations  on  Humulus  Lupulus,)  and  employ- 
ed by  many  practitioners,  who  believe  that  it 
unites  sedative  and  tonic  powers,  and  thus  forms 
a  useful  combination.  The  dose  is  from  half  to  a 
whole  fluid  drachm.     See  Humulus. 

Tinctura  iitosctami.  Tincture  of  henbane. 
Take  of  henbane  leaves,  dried,  four  ounces  , 
proof  spirit,  two  pints.  Macerate  for  fourteen 
days,  and  strain.  That  the  henbane  itself  is  nar- 
cotic is  abundantly  proved,  that  the  same  powei 
is  also  found  in  its  tincture  is  also  certain,  but  to 
produce  the  same  effects  requires  a  much  larger 
dose.  In  some  of  the  statements  made  to  the 
College  of  Physicians  of  London,  a  different  opin- 
ion has  been  given,  and  twenty-five  drops  have 
been  considered  as  equivalent  to  twenty  of  tinc- 
ture of  opium ;  it  does  not  produce  costiveness, 
or  the  subsequent  confusion  of  head  which  follows 
the  use  of  opium,  and  will  therefore  be,  even  if 
its  powers  be  weaker,  of  considerable  use.  The 
dose  is  from  ten  minims  to  one  fluid  drachm. 

Tinctura  jalap^e.  Tincture  of  jalap,  for- 
merly called  tinctura  jalapii.  Take  of  jalap- 
root,  powdered,  eight  ounces  ;  proof  spirit,  two 
pints.  Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  with  a  gentle 
heat,  and  strain.  The  dose  is  from  one  fluid  drachm 
to  half  a  fluid  ounce.  For  its  virtues,  see  Cob- 
volvulus  jalapa. 

Tinctura  kino.  Tincture  of  kino.  Take 
of  kino,  powdered,  three  ounces  ;  proof  spirit, 
two  pints.  Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain. 
All  the  astringency  of  kino  is  included  in  this  pre- 
paration. The  dose  is  from  half  a  fluid  drachm  (Q 
two.     See   KinO. 
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LlMciCAA  1.H1J-:.  See  Tinctura  cantka- 
•  iattf. 

Tinctura  hyrrh.k.  Tincture  of  myrrh. 
Take  of  myrrh,  bruised,  four  ounces ;  rectified 
spirit,  two  pints  ;  water,  a  pint.  Macerate  for 
fourteen  days,  and  strain.  The  dose  is  from  half 
to  a  whole  fluid  drachm.  For  its  virtues,  sec 
Myrrha. 

Tinctura  opii.  Tincture  of  opium.  Take 
of  hard  opium,  powdered,  two  ounces  and  a  half; 
proof  spirit,  two  pints.  Macerate  for  fourteen 
days,  and  strain.  The  dose  is  from  ten  minims, 
or  twenty  drops,  to  half  a  fluid  drachm.  For  its 
virtues,  see  Opium. 

Tinctura  rhki.  Tincture  of  rhubarb.  For- 
merly known  by  the  names  of  Tinctura  rhabar- 
bari,  and  Tinctura  rhabarburi  spirituosa.  Take 
of  rhubarb-root  sliced,  two  ounces  ;  cardamom 
seeds,  bruised,  half  an  ounce ;  saffron,  two 
drachms  ;  proof  spirit,  two  pints.  Macerate  for 
fourteen  days,  with  a  gentle  heat,  and  strain.  The 
dose  is  from  half  a  fluid  ounce  to  one  and  a  half. 
For  its  virtues,  see  Rheum. 

Tinctura  rhei  composita.  Compound 
tincture  of  rhubarb.  Formerly  called  Tinctura 
rhabarbari  composita.  Take  of  rhubarb-root 
sliced,  two  ounces ;  liquorice-root,  bruised,  half  an 
ounce  ;  ginger-root,  sliced,  saffron,  of  each  two 
drachms  ;  proof  spirit,  a  pint ;  water,  twelve  fluid 
ounces.  Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  with  a  gen- 
tle heat,  and  strain.  This  is  a  mild  stomachic 
aperient.  The  dose  is  from  half  a  fluid  ounce  to 
one  and  a  half. 

Tinctura  scill.e.  Tincture  of  squill.  Take 
cf  squill  root,  fresh  dried,  four  ounces  ;  proof  spi- 
rit, two  pints.  Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and 
strain.  The  virtues  of  this  squill  (see  Scillu)  re- 
side in  the  tincture,  which  is  administered  in  doses 
of  from  twenty  drops  to  a  fluid  drachm. 

Tinctura  sennje.  Tincture  of  senna.  For- 
merly called  Elixir  satutis.  Take  of  senna- 
leaves,  three  ounces ;  carraway-seeds,  bruised, 
three  drachms ;  cardamom-seeds,  bruised,  a 
drachm  ;  raisins,  stoned,  four  ounces  ;  proof  spi- 
rit, two  pints.  Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  with 
a  gentle  heat,  and  strain.  A  carminative,  aperient, 
and  purgative,  in  doses  from  two  fluid  drachms  to 
a  fluid  ounce.     See  Cassia  senna. 

Tinctura  serpentari.e.  Tincture  of  ser- 
pentary.  Formerly  called  Tinctura  serpenturia 
virginiana.  Take  of  serpentary-root,  three 
ounces  ;  proof  spirit,  two  pints.  Macerate  for 
fourteen  days,  and  strain.  This  tincture  possesses, 
in  addition  to  the  virtues  of  the  spirit,  those  of 
the  serpcntaiia.  The  dose  is  from  half  a  fluid 
drachm  to  two.     See  Aristolochia  serpentaria. 

Tinctura  valerian.*.  Tincture  of  valerian. 
Formerly  called  Tinctura  Valeriana  simplex. 
Take  of  valerian-rout,  four  ounces  ;  proof  spirit, 
two  pints.  Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain. 
A  useful  antispasmodic  in  conjunction  with  others. 
The  dose  from  half  a  fluid  drachm  to  two.  Sec 
Valeriana. 

Tinctura  valerian.v.  ammoniata.  Am- 
monialed  tincture  of  valerian.  Formerly  called 
Tinctura  valerianee  volutilis.  Take  of  valerian 
root,  four  ounces ;  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia, 
two  pints.  Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain. 
A  strong  antispasmodic  and  stimulating  tincture. 
The  dose  is  from  half  a  fluid  drachm  to  two. 

Tinctura  verairi.  A  very  active  altera- 
tive, recommended  in  the  cure  ot  epilepsy  and  cu- 
taneous eruptions.  Its  administration  requires 
great  caution  ;  the  white  hellebore  being  a  pow- 
erful poison. 

Tinctura  zingiberis.  Tincture  of  ginger. 
Take  of  ginger-root,  sliced,  two  ounces ;  proof 


spirit,  cu,i  pints.    Macerate  for  fourteen  u.< . 
strain.    A  stimulating  carminative.     The  dose  i* 
from  a  fluid  drachm  to  three. 

Tincture.     See  Tinctura. 

Tincture  of  assafatida.  See  Tinctura  assa- 
fatida. 

Tincture  of  black  hellebore.  See  Tinctura 
hdlebori  nigri. 

Tincture  of  blistering  fly.  See  Tinctura  lytta. 

Tincture  of  calumba.  See  Tinctura  calumbee. 

Tincture  of  capsicum.     See  Tinctura  cupsio - 

Tincture  of  cardamom.  See  Tinctura  carda- 
momi. 

Tincture  of  cascarilla.  See  Tinctura  casca- 
rilla. 

Tincture  of  castor.     See  Tinctura  castorei. 

Tincture  of  catechu.    See  Tinctura  catechu. 

Tincture  of  cinchona.  See  Tinctura  cin- 
chona. 

Tincture  of  cinnamon.  See  Tinctura  cinna- 
momi. 

Tincture  of  fox-glove.  Sec  Tinctura  digita- 
lis. 

Tincture  of  guaiacum.  See  Tinctura  guai- 
aci. 

Tincture  of  guaiacvm,  ammoniated.  See 
Tinctura  guaiaci  ammoniata. 

Tincture  of  ginger.   See  Tinctura  zingiberis 

Tincture  of  henbane.  See  Tinctura  hyos- 
cyami. 

Tincture  of  hops.     See  Tinctura  humuli. 

Tincture  of  jalap.  See  Tinctura  jalapa. 

Tincture  of  kino.     See  Tinctura  kino. 

Tincture  of  myrrh.    See  Tinctura  myrrha. 

Tincture  of  opium.     See  Tinctura  opii. 

Tincture  of  orange-peel.  See  Tinctura  au 
rant  ii. 

Tincture  of  rhubarb.     See  Tinctura  rhei. 

Tincture  of  senna.     See  Tinctura  senna. 

Tincture  of  serpentary.  See  Tinctura  ser 
pcnlaria. 

Tincture  of  squills.    See  Tinctura  scilla. 

Tincture  of  valerian.  See  Tinctura  vale 
riance. 

Tincture  of  valerian,  ammoniated.   See  Tine 
tura  Valeriana  ammoniata. 
■  Tincture,  compound,  of  uloes.     See  Tincturt, 
aloes  composita. 

Tincture,  compound,  of  benzoin.  See  Tinc- 
tura benzoini  composita. 

Tincture,  compound,  of  camphor.  Sec  Tinc- 
tura camphora  composita. 

Tincture,  compound,  of  cardamom.  See  Tinc- 
tura cardamomi  composita. 

Tincture,  compound,  of  cinchona.  See  Tinc- 
tura cinchona  composite,. 

Tincture,  compound,  of  cinnamon.  See  Tinc- 
tura cinnanwmi  composita. 

Tincture,  compound,  of  gentian.  See  Tinc- 
tura gentiana  composita. 

Tincture,  compound,  of  rhubarb.  See  Tinc- 
tura rhei  composita. 

Tl'NEA,  '(Tnua;  from  teneo,  to  hold.)  ZY 
nca  capitis.  The  scald-head.  A  genus  of  dis- 
ease in  the  Class  Locales,  and  Order  Dialyses,  of 
Cnllcn  ;  characterised  l>y  small  ulcers  at  the  root 
of  the  hairs  of  the  head,  which  FriajM* 

white  crust. 

Tin-glass.     See  Bismuth. 

TINNI'TUS.  {IHnmtus,  us  in. ;  a  ringing.) 
A  ringing  or  tingling  noise. 

Tinnitus  AURIUM.  A  noise  like,  ringing  or 
tiu^liiiLj  in  the  ears.  A  species  of  paracusis.  See 
Paracusis. 

TISSUE.  A  term  introduced  by  the  French  ana- 
tomists to  express  the  textures  which  compose  the 
different  orirans  of  animals.  These  have  chemical 
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«uu  physical  properties  which  it  is  important  10 
study  on  the  dead  subject  and  in  the  living  ani- 
mal. We  find  in  them  almost  all  the  physical 
qualities  which  are  observed  in  inorganic  bodies : 
different  degrees  of  consistence  from  extreme 
hardness  to  fluidity,  elasticity,  transparency,  re- 
fractiveness,  &c. ;  but  we  are  particularly  at- 
tracted by  certain  qualities,  which  have  been 
named  the  properties  of  tissue.  '1  hese  are  the 
extensibility  and  contractility  of  tissue  ;  the  con- 
tractility par  racornissement,  from  crispation. 
Independently  of  these  physical  qualities,  the  tis- 
sues have  been  studied  in  respect  of  their  composi- 
tion, and  it  has  been  found  that  some  are  princi- 
pally composed  of  gelatine,  others  of  albumen, 
others  of  phosphate  of  lime,  others  of  fibrine,  and 
so  on.  These  various  textures  present  also,  in  the 
living  animal,  certain  phenomena  which  have  not 
failed  to  attract  the  attention  of  physiologists. 

TITANITES.  A  name  given  to  certain  ores 
of  titanium  which  contain  that  metal  in  a  state  of 
oxide. 

TITANIUM.  This  is  a  lately-discovered 
metal.  It  was  first  noticed  by  Macgregor  as  ex- 
isting in  the  state  of  an  oxide  mixed  with  iron, 
manganese,  and  silex,  in  a  grayish-black  sand 
found  in  the  vale  of  Menachanin,  Cornwall,  and 
thence  named  menachanite,  or  oxide  of  titanium, 
combined  with  iron.  It  has  since  been  discovered 
by  Klaproth,  in  an  Ore  named  titanite,  or  oxide  of 
titanium,  combined  with  lime  and  silex.  This 
ore  is  generally  met  with  crystallised  in  four-sided 
prisms,  not  longer  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  Its 
colour  is  a  yellowish-red,  or  blackish-brown  ;  k 
is  opaque,  and  of  an  imperfect  lustre.  It  breaks 
with  a  foliated,  uneven,  or  conchoidal  fracture. 
It  exists  also  in  an  ore  called  red  schorl,  of  Hun- 
gary, or  red  oxide  of  titanium.  This  ore,  which 
is  found  generally  crystallised  in  rectangular 
prisms,  is  of  a  brownish  red  colour,  of  the  specific 
gravity  4.2,  and  its  texture  foliated.  In  all  these 
ores  titanium  exists  in  the  state  of  an  oxide. 

Properties  of  Titanium. — Titanium  has 
been  only  obtained  in  very  small  agglutinated 
grains.  It  is  of  a  red-yellow  and  crystalline  tex- 
ture, brittle,  and  extremely  refractory.  When 
broken  with  a  hammer,  while  yet  hot  from  its  re- 
cent reduction,  it  shows  a  change  of  colours  of 
purple,  violet,  and  blue.  In  a  very  intense  heat  it 
is  volatilised.  Most  of  the  acids  have  a  striking 
action  on  this  metal :  thongh  nitric  acid  has  little 
effect  upon  it.  It  is  very  oxidable  by  the  muriatic 
acid.  It  is  not  attacked  by  the  alkalies.  Nitro- 
muriatic  acid  converts  it  into  a  white  powder. 
Sulphuric  acid,  when  boiled  upon  it,  is  partly  de- 
composed. It  is  one  of  the  most  infusible  metals. 
It  does  not  combine  with  sulphur,  but  it  may  be 
united  to  phosphorus.  It  does  not  alloy  with 
copper,  lead,  or  arsenic,  but  combines  with  iron. 

Method  of  obtaining  Titanium.— It  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  reduce  the  oxide  of  titanium  to 
the  metallic  state.  However,  the  experiments  of 
. Klaproth,  Hecht,  and  Vauquelin,  have  proved  its 
reducibility.  According  to  the  two  latter,  one 
part  of  oxide  of  titanium  is  to  be  melted  with  six 
of  potassa;  the  mass,  when  cold,  is  to  be  dissolved 
in  water.  A  white  precipitate  will -be  formed 
which  is  carbonate  of  titanium.  This  carbonate 
is  then  made  into  a  paste  with  oil,  and  the  mix- 
ture is  put  into  a  erucible  filled  with  charcoal 
powder  and  a  little  alumine.  The  whole  is  then 
exposed  for  a  few  hours  to  the  action  of  a  stroug 
heat.  The  metallic  titanium  will  be  found  in  the 
form  of  a  blackish  puffed-up  substance,  possessing 
a  metallic  appearance. 

TITHY'M  ALUS.  (From n0os,adug, and  paXos, 
?pnder :  so   called  fr«m  it?   smooth  leaves   and 
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luiiky  juice. )    Spurge.    Two  plants  arc  dn 

for  medicinal  purposes  by  this  name.     Sec  Eu  ■ 

phorbia  paraltas,  and  Esula  minor. 

Tithymalus  cyfarissius.  See  Esula  mi- 
nor. 

Tithymalus  paralios.  See  Euphorbia  pa- 
ralias. 

Tithymel.e'a.     See  Daphne  gnidium. 

Titi'llicum.  (From  titillo,  to  tickle:  so 
called  from  its  being  easily  tickled. )  The  arm- 
pit. 

TOAD-FLAX.    See  Antirrhinum  linaria. 

TOBACCO.     See  Nicotiana. 

Tobacco,  English     See  Nicotiana  ruttica. 

Tobacco,  Virginian.    See  Nicotiana. 

TOE.  Digitus  pedis.  The  toes  consist  of 
three  distinct  bones  disposed  in  rows,  called  pha- 
langes, or  ranks  of  the  toes.  The  great  toe  has 
but  two  phalanges  ;  the  others  have  three  ranks 
of  bones,  which  nave  nothing  particular,  only  the 
joints  are  made  round  and  free,  formed  by  a  round 
head  on  one  bone,  and  by  a  pretty  deep  hollow 
for  receiving  it,  in  the  one  above  it. 

Toffania  aqua.  (Toffana,  or  Tophania: 
the  name  of  an  infamous  woman,  who  resided  at 
Palermo,  and  afterwards  at  Naples,  who  sold  this 
poison.)    See  Aquetta. 

Tolu  balsam.     See  Toluifera  balsamum. 

TOLUI'FERA.  (So  called  because  it  produces 
the  balsam  of  Peru. )  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnsan  system.  Class,  Decan- 
driu ;  Order,  Monogynia. 

Toluifera  balsamum.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  tree  which  affords  the  Tolu  balsam. 
Balsamum  Tolutanum.  Balsam  of  Tolu.  It 
grows  in  South  America,  in  the  province  of  Tolu, 
behind  Carthagena,  whence  we  are  supplied  with 
the  balsam,  which  is  brought  to  us  in  little  gourd- 
shells.  The  balsam  is  obtained  by  making  inci- 
sions into  the  bark  of  the  tree,  and  is  collected 
into  spoons,  which  are  made  of  black  wax,  from 
which  it  is  poured  into  proper  vessels.  It  thick- 
ens, and  in  time  becomes  concrete  :  it  has  a  fra- 
grant odour,  and  a  warm  sweetish  taste.  It  dis- 
solves entirely  in  alkohol,  and  communicates  its 
odour  and  taste  to  water,  by  boiling.  It  contains 
acid  of  benzoin.  This  is  the  mildest  of  all  the 
balsams.  It  has  been  used  as  an  expectorant ;  but 
its  powers  are  very  inconsiderable,  and  it  is  at 
present  employed  principally  on  account  of  its 
flavour,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  lemons.  It 
is  directed,  by  the  pharmacopoeias,  in  the  syrupus 
Tolutanus,  tinctura  Tolutana,  and  syrupus  baK 
samicus. 

Tolutanum  balsamum.  See  Toluifera  bal- 
samum. 

TOMATUM.  Love  apple.  See  Solanum  ly- 
copcrsicum. 

TOMBAC.  A  white  alloy  of  copper  with  ar- 
senic. 

Tomei'um.  (From  repm,  to  cut.)  An  inci- 
sion knife. 

Tomenti'tia.  (From  tomentum,  a  flock  of 
wool:  ho  called  from  its  soft  coat.)  Cotton-weed. 

TOMENTOSUS.  Powny.  Applied  to  stems, 
leaves,  &c.  as  the  stem  of  the  Geranium  rotimdi- 
folium. 

TOME'NTUM.  ( Tomentum,  i.  n.  ;  a  fleck 
of  wool.)  1.  This  term  is  used  in  anatomy  to  the 
small  vessels  of  the  brain,  which  appear  like  wool. 

~.  In  botany,  a  species  of  pubescence,  very  soft 
to  the  toucb,  of  a  white,  or  ferruginous  colour, 
giving  the  surface  a  downy  appearance,  and  so 
thick  that  they  cannot  be  seen  separately. 

Tomentum  cerebri.  The  small  vessels  that 
penetrate  the  cortical  substance  of  the  brain  from 
the  pia  raatcr.  which,  when  separated  from  the 
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ami  adhering  to  the  pia  mater,  give  it  a 
♦locky  appearance. 

TONGUE.  Lingua.  A  soft  fleshy  viscus, 
very  moveable  in  every  direction,  .situated  inte- 
riorly in  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  and  constituting 
the  organ  of  taste.  It  is  divided  into  a  base,  body, 
and  back,  an  inferior  surface  and  two  lateral  parts. 
It  is  composed  of  muscular  fibres,  covered  by  a 
nervous  membrane,  on  which  are  a  great  number 
of  nervous  papilla,  particularly  at  the  apex,  and 
lateral  parts  ;  the  rete  mucosum,  and  epidermis. 
The  arteries  of  the  tongue  are  brauches  of  the  ra- 
nine  and  labial.  The  veins  empty  themselves  into 
the  great  Unguals,  which  proceed  to  the  external 
jugular.  The  nerves  come  from  the  eighth,  ninth, 
and  fifth  pair.  The  use  of  this  organ  is  for  chew- 
ing, swallowing,  sucking,  and  tasting.  See  also 
Taste. 

Tovguc-shaped.    See  Ijingulatus. 

TONIC.  (Tonicus,  Tovikos  ;  from  ravw,  to 
pull  or  draw.)  1.  A  rigid  contraction  of  the  mus- 
cles, without  relaxation,  as  in  trismus,  tetanus, 
&c.     See  Tetanus. 

2.  (From  tovow,  to  strengthen.)  Medicines 
which  increase  the  tone  of  the  muscular  fibre, 
such  as  vegetable  bitters  ;  also  stimulants,  adstrin- 
gents,  &c. 

TONSIL.  (Tonsilla,  arum,  f.)  Amygdala; 
Tola;  Toles;  Tolles.  An  oblong,  suboval  gland, 
.situated  on  each  side  of  the  fauces,  and  opening 
into  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  by  twelve  or  more 
large  excretory  ducts. 

TOOTH.     See  Teeth. 

TOOTH-ACHE.    See  Odontalgia. 

Tooth  shape.     See  Dentatus. 

TOPAZ.  According  to  Jameson  this  mineral 
species  contains  three  subspecies,  common  topaz, 
schorlite,  and  physalite. 

Common  topaz  is  of  a  wine-yellow  colour,  in 
granular  crystallised  concretions,  harder  than 
emerald.  It  comes  from  the  Brazils,  Siberia, 
Asia  Minor,  and  Saxony.  It  forms  an  essential 
constituent  of  the  topaz-rock. 

TOPAZOLITE.  A  variety  of  precious  garnet 
found  at  Mussa,  in  Piedmont. 

TO'PHUS.  (Toph,  Hebrew.)  A  toph.  Epi- 
poroma,  a  soft  swelling  on  a  bone.  The  concre- 
tion on  the  teeth  or  in  the  joints  of  gouty  people. 
Also  gravel. 

TO'PICAL.  (From  tokos,  a  place.)  Medi- 
cines applied  to  a  particular  place. 

Topina'ria.  A  species  of  tumour  in  the  skin 
of  the  head. 

TO'RCULAR.  (From  torqueo,  to  twist.)  The 
tourniquet;  a  bandage  to  check  haemorrhages  after 
wounds  or  amputations. 

Torcular  herophili.  Lechenon ;  Lenos. 
The  press  of  Herophilus.  That  place  where  the 
four  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater  meet  together,  firbt 
accurately  described  by  Herophilus,  the  anato- 
mist. 

TORDY'LIUM.  (Tordylium,  ii.  n.  Quasi 
fortilium;  from  torqueo,  to  twist:  so  named 
from  its  tortuous  branches,  or  from  the  neat  obi- 
cuJar  figure  of  its  seed,  which  seem  as  if  artifi- 
cially wrought  or  turned.  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Limuean  system.  Clai^s,  Pentan- 
dria;  Order,  Digynia. 

Tordti.ium  officinale.  The  .systematic 
name  of  the  oilicinal  seseli  creticum.  The  seeds- 
arc  said  to  be  diuretic. 

TOKMENT1L.     See  Tornuhtilla. 

TORMENTl'LLA.  (From  tormentum,  pam  ; 
because  it  was  supposed  to  relieve  pain  in  the 
teeth.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Liuna^an   system.      CI  ria  ■    Order, 

Monogynia 


1.  The  piiaruiacopceial  name  oi  the  upright 
sent  foil,     bee  Tormenlilla  erecta. 

ToRMENTiLLA  erecta.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  upright  septfoil.  Heptaphylium ;  Conso- 
lida  i~ubra  ;  Tormentilla — caulc  erectiusculo, 
foliis  sessilibus,  of  Linuseus.  The  root  is  the 
only  part  of  the  plant  which  is  used  medicinally ; 
it  has  a  strong  styptic  taste,  but  imparts  no  pecu- 
liar sapid  flavour  :  it  has  been  long  held  in  esti- 
mation as  a  powerful  adstringent ;  and,  as  a  proof 
of  its  efficacy  in  this  way,  it  has  been  substituted 
lor  oak  bark  in  the  tanning  of  skins  for  leather. 
Tormentil  is  ordered  in  the  pulvis  cretce  compo- 
situs,  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia. 

TO'RMiNA.     Severe  pains. 

TO'RPOR.  A  numbness,  or  deficient  sensa- 
tion. 

TORTICO'LLIS.  (From  torqueo,  to  twistr 
and  collum,  the  neck.)     The  wry  neck. 

TORTULOSUS.  A  little  swelling  out.  Ap- 
plied to  the  knotty  pod  of  the  Rhaphanus  sa- 
tivus. 

Tortu'ra  ossis.     The  locked  jaw. 

Tota  bona.  See  Chenopodium  bonus  hen- 
ricus. 

TOUCH.  Tactus.  "  By  touch  we  are  ena- 
bled to  know  tin-  properties  of  bodies  ;  and  as  if. 
is  less  subject  to  deception  than  the  other  senses, 
enabling  us  in  certain  eases  to  clear  up  errors  into 
which  the  others  have  led  us,  it  has  been  consi- 
dered the  first,  and  the  most  excellent  ol  all  the 
senses  ;  but  several  of  the  advantages  which  have 
beeu  attributed  to  it  by  physiologists  and  meta- 
physicians should  be  considerably  limited. 

We  ought  to  distinguish  tact  from  touch.  Tact 
is,  with  some  few  exceptions,  generally  diffused 
through  all  our  organs,  and  particularly  over  the 
cutaneous  and  mucous  surlaces.  It  exists  in  all 
animals  ;  whilst  touch  is  exerted  evidently  only 
by  parts  that  are  intended  particularly  for  this 
use.  It  docs  not  exist  in  all  animals,  and  it  is  no- 
thing else  but  tad  united  to  muscular  contractions 
directed  by  the  will. 

In  the  exercise  of  tact,  we  may  be  considered 
as  passive,  whilst  we  are  essentially  active  in  the 
exercise  of  touch. 

Physical  properties  of  bodies  which  employ 
the  action  of  touch. — Almost  all  the  physical 
properties  of  bodies  are  susceptible  of  acting 
upon  the  organs  of  touch  ;  form,  dimensions,  dif- 
ferent degrees  ol  consistence,  weight,  tempera- 
turf,  locomotion,  vibration,  &-c.  art  all  so  many 
circumstances  that  are  exactly  appreciated  by  the 
touch. 

The  organs  destined  to  touch  do  not  alone  ex- 
ercise this  function  ,  so  that  in  this  respect  the 
touch  differs  much  from  tin  other  senses.  As  in 
most  carts  it  is  the  skin  which  receives  the  tactile 
impressions  produced  by  the  bodies  which  su  - 
round  us,  it  is  necessary  to  say  something  ol  its 
structure. 

The  skin  forms  ihe  envelope  of  the  body  ;  it  is 
lost  in  the  mucous  membranes  at  the  entrance  of 
all  the  cavities  ;  but  it  is  improper  to  say  that 
these  membranes  an  a  continuation  of  it. 

'i  in:  skin  is  farmed  principally  by  the  cutis 
vera,  alii. reus  layer  ol  various  thickness,  accord- 
ing; to  the  part  Inch  it  covers ,  it  adheres  by  a 
cellular  tissue,  more  oj  less  firm,  at  other  times 
by  fibrous  attachments.  Tin  cutis  is  almost  al- 
ways separated  from  the  subjacent  parts  <y  a  laj  er 
of  a  greater  or  less  thickness,  which  is  of  use"  in 
the  exercise  of  touch.    0 

The  external  side  of  the  cutis  vera  is  covered 
by  the  epidermis,  a  solid  matter  secreted  by  the 
skin.  We  ought  not  to  consider  the  epidermis  at 
a  membrane  ;  it  is  a  homogeneous  layer,  adheren" 
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by  its  internal  face  to  the  chorion,  and  full  oi  a 
great  number  of  holes,  of  which  the  one  sort  are 
for  the  passage  of  the  hair,  and  the  other  for  that 
of  cutaneous  perspiration  ;  they  serve  at  the  same 
time  for  the  absorption  which  takes  place  by  the 
skin.     These  last  are  called  the  pores  of  the  skin. 

It  is  necessary  to  notice,  with  regard  to  the  epi- 
dermis, that  it  is  void  of  feeling  ;  that  it  possesses 
none  of  the  properties  of  life  ;  that  it  is  not  sub- 
ject to  putrefaction  ;  that  it  wears  and  is  renewed 
continually  ;  that  its  thickness  augments  o.  lessens 
as  it  may  be  necessary  :  it  is  even  said  to  be  proof 
to  the  action  of  the  digestive  organs. 

The  connection  of  the  epidermis  to  the  cutis 
vera  is  very  close,  and  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  there  is  a  particular  layer  between  these  two 
parts,  in  which  certain  particular  phenomena  take 
place.  The  organisation  of  this  layer  is  yet  little 
known.  Malpighi  believed  it  to  be  formed  of  a 
particular  mucus,  the  existence  of  which  has  been 
long  admitted,  and  which  bore  the  name  of  the 
corpus  mucosum  cf  Malpighi.  Other  authors 
have  considered  it,  more  justly,  as  a  vascular  net 
work.  Gall  makes  it  similar  to  the  gray  matter 
which  is  seen  in  many  parts  of  the  brain. 

Gantier,  in  examining  attentively  the  external 
surface  of  the  true  skin,  has  noticed  some  small 
reddish  projections,  disposed  in  pairs ;  they  are 
easily  perceived  when  the  skin  is  laid  bare  by  a 
blister.  These  little  bodies  are  regularly  disposed 
upon  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  on  the  sole  of  the 
foot.  They  are  sensible,  and  are  reproduced 
when  they  have  been  torn  out.  They  appear  to 
be  essentially  vascular.  These  bodies,  without 
being  understood,  have  been  long  called  the  pa- 
pilla; of  the  skin.  The  epidermis  is  pierced  by 
little  holes,  opposite  their  tops,  through  which 
small  drops  of  sweat  are  seen  to  issue,  when  the 
skin  is  exposed  to  an  elevated  temperature.  The 
skin  contains  a  great  number  of  sebaceous  folli- 
cles ;  it  receives  a  great  number  of  vessels  and 
nerves,  particularly  at  the  points  where  the  sense 
of  touch  is  more  immediately  exercised.  The 
mode  in  which  the  nerves  are  terminated  in  the 
skin  is  totally  unknown ;  all  that  has  been  said  of 
the  cutaneous  nervous  papillae  is  entirely  hypo- 
fhetical. 

The  exercise  of  tact  and  of  touch  is  facilitated 
by  the  thinness  of  the  cutis  vera,  by  a  gentle  ele- 
vation of  temperature,  by  an  abundant  cutaneous 
perspiration,  as  well,  as  by  a  certain  thickness  and 
flexibility  of  the  epidermis  ;  when  the  contrary 
dispositions  exist,  the  tact  and  the  touch  are  al- 
ways more  or  less  imperfect. 

Mechanism  of  Tact. — The  mechanism  of  tact 
is  extremely  simple  ;  it  is  sufficient  that  bodies 
be  in  contact  with  the  skin  to  furnish  us  with  data, 
more  or  less  exact,  of  their  tactile  properties.  By 
tact  we  judge  particularly  of  the  temperature. 
When  bodies  deprive  us  of  caloric,  we  call  them 
cold  ;  when  they  yield  it  to  us,  we  say  they  are 
hot ;  and  according  to  the  quantity  of  caloric 
which  they  give  or  take,  we  determine  their  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  heat  or  cold.  The  notions  that  we 
have  of  temperature  are,  nevertheless,  far  from 
being  exactly  in  relation  to  the  quantity  of  caloric 
that  bodies  yield  to  us,  or  take  from  us,  we  join 
with  it  unawares  a  comparison  with  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  atmosphere,  in  such  a  manner  that 
a  body  colder  than  ours,  but  hotter  than  the  at- 
mosphere, appears  hot,  though  it  really  deprive 
us  of  caloric  when  we  touch  it.  On  this  account, 
places  which  have  a  uniform  temperature,  sueli  as 
cellars  or  wells,  appear  cold  in  summer  and  hot 
in  winter.  The  capacity  also  of  bodies  for  calo- 
ric has  a  great  influence  upon  us  with  regard  to 
temperature  ;  as  an  example  of  this  wc  have  only 
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to  notice  the  great  difference  ot  sensation 
duced  by  iron  and  wood,  though  the  temperature 
of  both  be  the  same. 

A  body  which  is  sufficiently  hot  to  cause  a  che- 
mical decomposition  of  our  organs  produces  the 
sensation  of  burning.  A  body  whose  temperature 
is  so  low  as  to  absorb  quickly  a  great  portion  of 
the  calnric  of  any  part,  produces  a  sensation  of 
the  same  sort  nearly :  this  may  be  proved  in 
touching  frozen  mercury. 

The  bodies  which  have  a  chemical  action  upon 
the  epidermis,  those  that  dissolve  it,  as  the  caustic 
alkalies,  and  concentrated  acids,  produce  an  im- 
pression which  is  easy  to  be  recognised,  and  by 
which  these  bodies  may  be  known. 

Every  part  of  the  skin  is  not  endowed  with  the 
same  sensibility  ;  so  that  the  same  body  applied 
to  different  points  of  the  skin  in  succession,  will 
produce  u  series  of  different  impressions. 

The  raucous  membranes  possess  great  delicacy 
of  tact.  Every  one  knows  the  great  sensibility 
of  the  lips,  the  tongue,  of  the  conjunctiva,  the 
pituitary  membrane,  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
of  the  trachea,  of  the  urethra,  of  the  vagina,  &c. 
The  first  contact  of  bodies,  which  are  not  destined 
naturally  to  touch  these  membranes,  is  painful  at 
first,  but  this  soon  wears  off. 

Mechanism  of  Touch. — In  man  the  hand  is  the 
principal  organ  of  touch  ;  all  the  most  suitable 
circumstances  are  united  in  it.  The  epidermis  is 
thin,  smooth,  flexible  ;  the  cutaneous  perspiration 
abundant,  as  well  as  the  oily  secretion.  1'he  vas- 
cular eminences  are  more  numerous  there  than 
any  where  else.  The  cutis  vera  has  but  little 
thickness  ;  it  receives  a  great  number  of  vessels 
and  nerves  ;  it  adheres  to  the  subjacent  aponeu- 
roses by  fibrous  adhesions  ;  and  it  is  sustained  by 
a  highly  elastic  cellular  tissue?  The  extremities 
of  the  fingers  possess  all  these  properties  in  the 
highest  degree  :  the  motions  of  the  hand  are  very 
numerous,  and  performed  with  facility,  and  it 
may  be  applied  with  ease  to  any  body  of  whatso- 
ever form. 

As  Iong^  as  the  hand  remains  immoveable  at  the 
surface  of  a  body,  it  acts  only  as  an  organ  of  tact. 
To  exercise  touch,  it  must  move,  either  by  passing- 
over  the  surface,  to  examine  form,  dimensions, 
&c,  or  to  press  it  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
its  consistence,  elasticity,  kc. 

We  use  the  whole  hand  to  touch  a  body  of  con  - 
siderable  dimensions  ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  a  body 
is  very  small,  we  employ  only  the  points  of  the 
fingers.  This  delicacy  of  touch  in  the  fingers 
has  given  man  a  great  advantage  over  the  animals. 
His  touch  is  so  delicate,  that  it  has  been  consider 
cd  the  source  of  his  intelligence. 

From  the  highest  antiquity  the  touch  has  been 
considered  of  more  importance  than  any  of  the 
other  senses  ,  it  has  been  supposed  the  cause  of 
human  reason.  This  idea  has  continued  to  our 
times  ;  it  has  been  even  remarkably  extended  in 
the  writings  of  Condillac,  of  Button,  and  other 
modern  physiologists.  Buffon,  in  particular,  gave, 
such  an  importance  to  the  touch,  that  he  thought 
one  man  had  little  more  ability  than  another,  bat 
only  in  so  far  as  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  ma- 
king use  of  his  hands.  lie  said  it  would  be  well 
to  allow  children  the  free  use  of  their  hands  from 
the  moment  of  their  birth. 

The  touch  does  not  really  possess  any  preroga- 
tive over  the  other  senses  ;  and  if  in  certain  cases 
it  assists  the  eye  or  the  ear,  it  receives  aid  from 
them  in  others,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe, 
that  it  excites  ideas  in  the  brain  of  a  higher  ordn 
than  those  which  are  produced  by  the  action  of 
the  other  senses. 

<)f  internal  Sensations. — All  the  crgans,  as 
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■weil  as  liic  skin,  possess  the  faculty  of  transmit- 
ting impressions  to  the  brain,  when  they  aie 
touched  by  exterior  bodies,  or  when  they  are 
<  ompresscd,  bruised,  &c.  It  may  be  said,  that 
they  generally  possess  tact.  There  must  be  an 
exception  made  of  the  bones,  the  tendons,  the 
aponeuroses,  the  ligaments,  &c.  ;  which  in  a 
healthy  state  are  insensible,  and  may  be  cut, 
burned,  torn,  without  any  thing  being  fell  by  the 
brain. 

This  important  fact  was  not  known  to  the  an- 
cients ;  they  considered  all  the  white  parts  as  ner- 
vous, and  attributed  to  them  all  those  properties 
which  we  now  know  belong  only  to  the  nerves. 
These  usefid  results,  which  have  had  a  great  influ- 
ence upon  the  recent  progress  of  surgery,  we  owe 
to  Halier  and  his  disciples. 

All  the  organs  are  capable  of  transmitting  spon- 
taneously a  great  number  of  impressions  to  the 
brain  without  the  intervention  of  any  external 
cause.  They  are  of  three  sorts.  The  first  kind 
take  place  when  it  is  necessary  for  the  organs  to 
act ;  they  are  called  wants,  instinctive  deiires. 
Such  are  hunger,  thirst,  the  necessity  of  making 
•vater,  of  respiration  ;  the  venereal  impulse,  &c. 
The  second  sort  take  place  during  the  action  of 
die  organs  ;  they  are  frequently  obscure,  some- 
times very  violent.  The  impressions  which  ac- 
company the  different  excretions,  as  of  the  semen, 
'he  urine,  are  of  this  number. 

Such  are  also  the  impressions  which  inform  us 
nf  our  motions,  of  the  periods  of  digestion  : — even 
thought  seems  to  belong  to  this  kind  of  impression. 

The  third  kind  of  internal  sensations  are  de- 
veloped when  the  organs  have  acted.  To  this 
kind  belongs  the  feeling  of  fatigue,  which  is  va- 
riable in  the  different  sorts  of  functions. 

The  impressions  which  are  felt  in  sickness 
ought  to  be  added  to  these  three  sorts  :  these  are 
much  more  numerous  than  the  others.  The 
study  of  them  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  phy- 
sician. 

All  those  sensations  which  proceed  from  within, 
and  which  have  no  dependence  upon  the  action 
of  exterior  bodies,  have  been  collectively  denomi- 
nated internal  sensations,  or  feelings.'1' — Ma- 
gendie's  Physiology. 

TOUCH-ME-NOT.     See  Nolime  tangere. 

TOUCHSTONE.  Lydian  stone.  A  variety 
of  flinty  slate. 

TOUCH- WOOD.     See  Agaricus. 

TOURMALINE.  Rhomboidal  tourmaline  is 
divided  into  two  subspecies,  schorl  and  tourma- 
line. The  latter  mineral  is  of  a  green,  brown, 
and  red  colour,  in  prismatic  concretions,  rolled 
pieces,  but  generally  crystallise.  It  occurs  in 
gneiss,  mica  slate,  talc  slate,  &c. 

TOURNEFORT,  Joseph  Pitton  de,  was 
horn  at  Aix,  in  Provence,  in  1656.  He  was  de- 
stined for  the  church,  but  a  taste  for  natural  know- 
ledge led  him,  at  his  father's  death,  to  change  for 
the  profession  of  Physic.  He,  therefore,  quali- 
fied himself  thoroughly  in  anatomy,  chemistry, 
and  other  branches  of  medical  study,  and  like- 
wise distinguished  himself  as  an  elegant  writer 
and  lecturer ;  but  he  displayed  especially  an  ar- 
dent devotion  to  botany,  which  ever  after  made 
the  chief  object  of  his  life.  His  zeal  in  this  pur- 
suit led  him  to  encounter  considerable  danger  in 
exploring  the  Alps,  Pyrenees,  &c.  during  several 
seasons,  passing  the  intermediate  winters  at  Mont- 
pellier ;  but  he  is  said  to  have  graduated  at 
Orange.  His  merits,  as  a  botanist,  soon  became 
conspicuous  at  Paris,  and  the  superintendence  of 
the  royal  garden  was  resigned  to  him  by  Fagon. 
In  this  school  he  soon  drew  together  a  crowd  of 
Itadents  :  but  nnximis  for  farther  improvements, 


he  travefled  into  the  neighbouring  countries,  am; 
thus  greatly  enriched  his  collections.  He  was  ad- 
mitted a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and 
of  the  Medical  Faculty  at  Paris  ;  and  was  like- 
wise decorated  with  the  Order  of  St.  Michael. 
He  published  about  the  same  period  several  bo- 
tanical works,  of  which  the  principal  is  entitled, 
"  Institutiones  Rei  Herbaria?."  In  the  year  1700 
he  set  out,  under  royal  patronage,  on  a  voyage  to 
the  Levant,  with  the  view  of  investigating  the 
plants  of  ancient  writers,  and  making  new  dis- 
coveries ;  and  on  his  return,  after  two  years,  he 
wrote  a  very  interesting  and  valuable  account  of 
the  expedition  in  French,  which  was  not  publish- 
ed, however,  till  alter  his  death.  This  took  place 
in  1708,  in  consequence  of  a  hurt  in  the  breast, 
which  he  received  from  a  carriage.  He  left  his 
collection  of  plants  to  the  king,  who  bestowed  in 
return  a  pension  of  a  thousand  livres  on  his  ne- 
phew. Besides  the  botanical  works  published  by 
him,  he  is  said  to  have  left  several  otheis  in  manu- 
script. One  object,  which  had  occupied  much  of 
his  attention,  was  to  determine  the  medical  vir- 
tues of  plants  by  a  chemical  analysis  ;  but  the 
loss  of  these  labours  is  not  to  be  regretted,  as 
those  of  Geoffrey,  on  the  same  plan,  turned  out  to 
be  without  any  solid  advantage.  The  elegance 
and  facility  of  Tonrnefort's  botanical  method 
gained  him  many  followers  at  first  ;  but  it  has 
since  been  superseded  by  that  of  Linnxus,  which 
is  much  more  systematic,  and  comprehensive. 
Still,  however,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the 
generic  distinctions,  established  by  the  former 
botanist,  and  most  accurately  delineated,  have 
been  the  principal  foundation  of  subsequent  im- 
provements. 

TOURNIQUET.  (French  ;  from  tourner,  to 
turn.)  An  instrument  used  for  stopping  the  flow 
of  blood  into   \  limb. 

TOXfC.VRIA.  (Toxicaria,  a.  f.  ;  from  i-of i  • 
Kov,  a  poison  :  so  called  from  its  poisonous  quali- 
ty. )     The  name  of  a  plant. 

Toxicaria  macassa^iensis.  An  Iniian  poi- 
son obtained  from  a  tree  hitherto  undescribed  by 
any  medical  botanist,  known  by  the  name  of 
Boas-upas  :  it  is  a  native  of  South  America. 
Concerning  this  plant,  various  and  almost  incredi- 
ble particulars  have  been  related,  both  in  ancient 
and  mod  :rn  times  ;  some,  of  them  true,  others  pro- 
bably founded  on  superstition.  Rumphius  testifies 
that  he  had  not  met  with  any  other  more  dread- 
ful produi  i  from  any  vegetable.  And  he  adds, 
that  this  poison,  ol  which  the  Indians  boast,  was 
much  more  terrible  to  the  Dutch  than  any  war- 
like instrument.  He  likewise  says,  it  is  his 
opinion,  that  it  is  of  the  same  natural  order,  if 
not  of  the  same  genu^,  us  the  cestrum. 

TOXICODE'NDRUM.  (From  to^kov,  a 
poison,  and  ievoi,ov,  a  tree.)  The  poison  tree, 
which  is  so  noxious  that  no  insects  ever  come 
near  it.     See  Rhus  toxicodendron. 

TOXICOLOGY.  ( Tuxicologia  ;  from  ro|oi , 
an  arrow  or  bow  :  because  the  darts  of  the  an- 
cients were  usually  besmeared  with  some  poison- 
ous substance  ;  and  \oyos,  a  discourse.)  A  dis- 
sertation on  poisons.     See  Poison. 

TO'XICUM.  (From  to&v,  an  arrow,  which 
was  sometimes  poisoned. )  A  deadly  poison.  See 
Poison. 

Toxite'sia.     The  artcmisia  or  mugwort. 

TRABE'CULA.  ( Trabecule,  a  small  beam., 
This  word  is  mostly  applied  by  anatomists  to  the 
small  medullary  fibres  of  the  brain,  which  con- 
stitute the  commissures. 

TRA'OHEA.     (So  called  from  its  roughness  ; 
from  tj>ot(vs,  rough.)     The  windpipe.     The  tra- 
is  ;',   cartilaginous  an.'  membranous  eanal 
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through  which  the  air  passes  into  the  lungs.  Its 
upper  part,  which  is  called  the  larynx,  is  composed 
of  five  cartilages.  The  uppermost  and  smallest 
of  these  cartilages  is  placed  over  the  glottis  or 
mouth  of  the  larynx,  and  is  called  epiglottis,  as 
closing  the  passage  to  the  lungs  in  the  act  of 
swallowing.  The  sides  of  the  larynx  are  com- 
posed of  the  two  arytenoid  cartilages,  which  are 
of  a  very  complex  figure,  not  easy  to  be  described. 
The  anterior  and  larger  part  of  the  larynx  is  made 
up  of  two  cartilages,  one  of  which  is  called  thy- 
roides  or  scutiformis,  from  its  being  shaped  like  a 
buckler :  and  the  other  cricoides  or  annularis, 
from  its  resembling  a  ring.  Both  these  cartilages 
may  be  felt  immediately  under  the  skin,  at  tne 
fore-part  of  the  thorax  ;  and  the  thyroides,  by  its 
convexity,  forms  an  eminence  called  the  pomum 
adami,  which  is  usually  more  considerable  in  the 
male  than  in  the  female  subject. 

All  these  cartilages  are  united  to  each  other  by 
means  of  very  elastic  ligament,  u*  fibres  ;  and  are 
enabled  by  the  assistance  of  their  several  mus- 
cles, to  dilate  or  contract  the  passage  of  the  la- 
rynx, and  to  perform  that  variety  of  motion  which 
seems  to  point  out  the  larynx  as  the  principal  or- 
gan of  the  voice  ;  for  when  the  air  passes  through 
a  wound  in  the  trachea,  it  produces  little  or  no 
sound. 

These  cartilages  are  moistened  by  a  mucus, 
which  seems  to  be  secreted  by  minute  glands 
situated  near  them.  The  upper  part  ol  the  tra- 
chea, and  the  cricoid  and  thyioid  cartilages,  are 
in  some  measure  covered  anteriorly  by  a  consi- 
derable body,  which  is  supposed  to  be  of  a  glan- 
dular structure,  and  from  its  situation  is  called 
the  thyroid  gland,  though  its  excretory  duct  has 
not  yet  been  discovered,  or  its  real  use  ascertain- 
ed. The  glottis  is  entirely  covered  by  a  very  fine 
membrane,  which  is  moistened  by  a  constant 
supply  of  a  watery  fluid-  From  the  larynx  the1 
canal  begins  to  take  the  name  of  trachea,  or 
aspera  arteria,  and  extends  from  thence  as  far 
down  as  the  fourth  or  filth  vertebrae  of  the  back, 
where  it  divides  into  two  branches,  which  art  the 
right  and  left  bronchial  tube.  Each  of  these 
bronchia  ramifies  through  the  substance  of  that 
lobe  of  the  lungs,  to  which  it  is  distributed  by  an 
infinite  number  of  branches,  which  are  formed  of 
cartilages  separated  from  each  other  like  those  of 
the  trachea,  by  an  intervening  membrai.ous  and 
ligamentary  substance.  Each  of  these  carti- 
lages is  of  an  annular  figure  ;  and  as  they  become 
gradually  less  and  less  in  their  diameter,  the  lower 
ones  are  in  some  measure  received  into  those 
above  them,  when  the  lungs,  after  being  inflated, 
gradually  collapse  by  the  air  being  pushed  out 
from  them  in  expiration.  As  tin  branches  of  the 
bronchia  become  more  minute,  theii  cartilages 
become  more  and  more  annular  and  membranous, 
till  at  length  they  become  perfectly  membranous, 
and  at  last  become  invisible.  The  trachea  is  fur- 
nished with  fleshy  or  muscular  fibres,  some  of 
which  pass  through  its  whole  extent  longitudi- 
nally, while  the  others  are  carried  round  it  in  a  cir- 
cular direction,  so  that  by  (he  contraction  or  re- 
laxation of  these  fibres,  it  is  enabled  to  shorten  or 
lengthen  itself,  and  likewise  to  dilate  or  contract 
the°dianieter  of  its  passage.  The  trachea  and  its 
branches,  in  all  their  ramifications,  are  furnished 
with  a  great  number  of  small  glands  which  are 
lodged  in  their  cellular  substance,  and  discharge 
a  mucous  fluid  on  the  inner  surface  of  these  tubes. 

The  cartilages  of  the  trachea,  by  keeping  it 
constantly  open,  afford  a  free  passage  to  the  air 
which  we  are  obliged  to  be  incessantly  respiring  . 
and  its  membranous  part  being  capable  «-l  con- 
traction or  dilatation,  enables  as  to  receive  and 
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expel  the  air  in  a  greater  or  less  quantity,  and 
with  more  or  less  velocity,  as  may  be  required  in 
singing  and  declamation.  This  membranous 
structure  of  the  trachea  posteriorly,  seems  like- 
wise to  assist  in  the  descent  of  the  food  by  pre- 
venting that  impediment  to  its  passage  down  the 
oesophagus,  which  might  be  expected,  if  the  car- 
tilages were  complete  rings.  The  trachea  re- 
ceives its  arteries  from  the  carotid  and  subclavian 
arteries,  and  its  veins  pass  into  the  jugulars.  Its 
nerves  arise  from  the  recurrent  branch  of  the 
eighth  pair,  and  from  the  cervical  plexus. 

TRACHBLA'GRA.  (Trachelagra,  a.  f.; 
from  Tpa^r/Xo;,  the  throat,  and  aypa,  a  seizure.) 
The  gout  hi  the  neck. 

TRACHE'LIUM.  (Trachelium,  ii.  n. ;  from 
rpaXri\og,  the  throat :  so  called  from  its  efficacy  in 
diseases  of  the  throat. )  The  Campanula  tra- 
chclium,  of  Linnseus,  or  herb  throat-wort. 

TRACHELO.  (From  TPaXn^o<;,  the  neck.) 
Names  compounded  of  this  word  belong  to  mus- 
cles, &c.  which  are  attached  to  the  neck ;  as 
Trachelo-mastoidcus. 

TRACHELOCE'LE.  (From  rpaXua,  the 
wind-pipe,  and  k-^Xj?,  atumour.)  A  tumour  upon 
the  trachea.    A  bronchocele. 

Trachelo-mastoideus.  A  muscle  situated 
on  the  neck,  which  assists  the  complexus,  but 
pulls  the  head  more  to  one  side.  It  is  the  com- 
plexus minor  seu  mastoideus  lateralis,  of  Win- 
slow.  Trachelo-mastoiden,  of  Dumas.  It  arises 
from  the  transverse  processes  of  the  five  inferior 
cervical  vertebrne,  where  it  is  connected  with  the. 
transversalis  cervicis,  and  of  the  three  superior 
dorsal,  and  it  is  inserted  into  the  middle  of  the 
posterior  part  of  the  mastoid  process. 

TRACHELO'PHYMA.  (From  TpaXrj\oi,  the 
throat,  and  <pvpa,  a  tumour.)  A  swelling  of  the 
bronchial  gland. 

TRACHE'LOS.  (From  rpaxyi,  rough;  be- 
cause o(  the  rough  cartilages.)  The  wind-pipe. 
Ste  Trachea. 

TRACHEOTOMY.  (Tracheotomia,  a.  f. ; 
from  rpaXua,  the  trachea,  and  rt/u'w,  to  cut.) 
See  Bronchotomy . 

TRACHO'MA.  (Trachoma,  atis.  n. ;  from 
rpaXvs,  rough.)  An  asperity  in  the  internal  su- 
perfices of  the  eyelid.  The  effects  are  a  violent 
ophthalmia,  and  a  severe  pain,  as  often  as  the  eye- 
lid moves.     The  species  are, 

1.  Trachoma  sabulosum,  from  sand  falling  be- 
tween the  eye  and  the  eyelid  of  persons  travelling, 
blown  by  a  high  wind  ;  this  happens  chiefly  in 
sabulous  situations,  and  may  be  prevented  by  spec- 
tacles for  the  purpose,  or  by  guarding  against  the 
flights  of  sai:<i  by  covering  the  eyes. 

2.  Trachoma  carunculosum,  which  arises  from 
caruncles,  or  fleshy  verrucas,  growing  in  the  in- 
ternal superfices  of  the  eyelid.  This  species  of 
the  trachoma  is  called  morum  palpebral  interna?, 
because  the  tuberculous  internal  superfices  ap- 
pears of  a  livid  red  like  a  mulberry.  Others  call 
these  caruncula;  pladorotes. 

3.  Trachoma  herpeticum,  which  are  hard  pus- 
tules in  the  internal  superfices  of  the  eyelids. 
This  is  also  called  ficosis,  and  palpebra  ficosa, 
from  its  resemblance  to  the  granulated  substances 
in  a  cut  fig.  With  the  Greeks  it  is  nominated 
atomablepharon,  or  proptoris. 

TRACHYTE.  A  rock  of  igneous  origin, 
principally  composed  of  felspar.  It  has  generally 
a  porphyritic  structure. 

TRAGACANTH.    See  Astragalus. 

TRAGACA'NTHA.  (Tragarantha,  ae.  f.  : 
from  rpayoi,  a  goat,  and  aKavSa,  a  thorn :  so  call 
ed  from  its  pods  resembling  the  goaf'«  h^ard.'. 
See  Astragalus  tragacantlw. 
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1  HA  GICUS.  A  proper  muscle  of  {lie  ear, 
which  pulls  the  point  of  the  tragus  a  little  forward. 

TRA'GIUM.  (From  rpayos,  a  goat :  so  named 
from  its  filthy  smell.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants.     Class,  Pentandria  ;  Order,  Digynia. 

2.  The  bastard  dittany,  or  Dictamnus  alous. 

TKAGO'CERUS.  (From  rpayos,  a  goat,  and 
xcpas,  a  horn  :  so  named  from  the  supposed  resem- 
blance of  its  leaves  to  the  horn  of  a  goat. )     The 

TRAGOPO'GON.  (Tragopogon,  onis.  m.  ; 
from  rpayos,  a  gnat,  and  nutytov,  a  beard  :  so  called 
because  its  downy  seed,  while  enclosed  in  the 
calyx,  resembles  a  goat's  beard.)  1.  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnxan  system.  Class, 
S'yngenesia ;  Order,  Polygamia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  common 
goat's  beard. 

Tragopogon  pratense.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  common  goat's  beard.  The  young 
stems  of  this  plant  are  eaten  like  asparagus,  and 
are  a  pleasant  and  wholesome  food.  The  root  is 
also  excellent,  and  was  formerly  used  medicinally 
as  a  diuretic. 

TRAGOPY'RUM.  (Tragopyrum,  i.  n.  ;  from 
rpayos,  a  goat,  and  irvpov,  wheat :  so  named  from  its 
beard. )     Buck-wheat. 

TRAGO'RCHIS.  {Tragorchis,  is.  m.  ;  from 
rpayos,  a  goat,  and  op%is,  a  testicle  :  so  named 
from  the  supposed  resemblance  of  its  roots  to  the 
testicles  of  a  goat.)     A  species  of  orchis. 

TRAGORI'GANUM.  (Tragoriganum,  i.  n.; 
from  rpayos,  a  goat,  and  opiyavov,  marjoram  :  so 
called  because  goats  are  fond  of  it. )  A  species  of 
wild  marjoram. 

TRAGOSELI'NUM.  (Tragoselinum,  i.  n.  ; 
from  rpayos,  a  goat,  and  o-tAevov,  parsley  :  named 
from  its  hairy  coat  like  the  beard  of  a  goat. )  The 
burnet  saxifrage.     See  Pimpinella  saxifraga. 

TRA'GUS.  (Tpayos.  Tragus,  i.  m.;  a  goat . 
so  called  from  its  having  numerous  little  hairs,  or 
from  its  being  hairy  like  the  goat. )  I.  In  anato- 
my. A  small  cartilaginous  eminence  of  the  auri- 
cular or  external  ear,  placed  anteriorly,  and  con- 
nected to  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  helix.  It 
is  beset  with  numerous  little  hairs,  defending,  in 
some  measure,  the  entrance  of  the  external  audi- 
tory passage. 

2.  In  botany.  This  name  has  been  variously 
applied,  by  Dioscoridcs,  to  meal  or  flour,  and  to  a 
maritime  shrub. 

TRA'LLIAN,  Alexander,  a  learned  and  in- 
genious physician,  who  was  born  at  Tralles,  in 
Lydia,  and  flourished  at  Rome  under  the  emperor 
Justinian,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century. 
Like  Hippocrates,  he  travelled  over  various  coun- 
tries to  improve  his  knowledge.  Besides  improv- 
ing upon  many  of  the  compositions  then  employ- 
ed, he  invented  several  others :  and  particularly 
introduced  the  liberal  use  of  the  preparations  of 
iron.  He  principally  followed  the  practice  of 
Hippocrates  and  Galen,  but  not  indiscriminately. 
He  appears,  however,  to  have  had  too  groat  fai'.h 
in  charms  and  amulets,  which  was  the  common 
error  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

TRA'MIS.  Tpafttf.  The  line  which  divides 
the  scrotum,  and  runs  on  to  the  anus.    Sec  Raphe. 

TRANSFUSION.  ( Transfusio  ;  from  trans- 
/undo,  to  pour  from  one  vessel  into  another.) 
The  transmission  of  blood  from  one  living  animal 
to  another  by  means  of  a  canula.  "  Harvey  was 
thirty  years  before  he  could  get  his  discovery  ad- 
mitted, though  the  most  evident  proofs  of  it  were 
every  where  perceptible  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  cir- 
culation was  acknowledged,  people's  minds  were 
seized  with  a  sort  of  delirium  :  it  was  thought  that 
the  moan«  of  curing  all  diseases  was  found,  and 
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even  of  rendering  man  immortal.  The  cause  of 
all  our  evils  was  attributed  to  the  blood  ;  in  order 
to  cure  them,  nothing  more  was  necessary  but  to 
remove  the  bad  blood,  and  to  replace  it  by  pure 
blood,  drawn  from  a  sound  animal. 

The  first  attempts  were  made  upon  animals, 
and  they  had  complete  success.  A  dog  having 
lost  a  great  part  of  its  blood,  received,  by  trans- 
fusion, that  of  a  sheep,  and  it  became  well.  Ano- 
ther dog,  old  and  deaf,  regained,  by  this  means, 
the  use  of  hearing,  and  seemed  to  recover  its  youth. 
A  horse  of  twenty-six  years  having  received  in 
his  veins  the  blood  of  four  lambs,  he  recovered  his 
strength. 

Transfusion  was  soon  attempted  upon  man. 
Denys  and  Emerez,  the  one  a  physician,  the 
other  a  surgeon  of  Paris,  were  the  first  who  ven- 
tured to  try  it.  They  introduced  into  the  veins 
of  a  young  man,  an  idiot,  the  blood  of  a  calf,  in 
greater  quantity  than  that  which  had  been  drawn 
from  them,  and  he  appeared  to  recover  his  reason. 
A  leprous  person,  and  a  quartan  ague,  were  also 
cured  by  this  means  ;  and  several  other  transfu- 
sions were  made  upon  healthy  persons  without 
any  disagreeable  result. 

However,  some  sad  events  happened  to  calm 
the  general  enthusiasm  caused  by  these  repeated 
successes.  The  young  idiot  we  mentioned  fell 
into  a  state  of  madness  a  short  time  after  the  ex- 
periment. He  was  submitted  a  second  time  to 
the  transfusion,  and  he  was  immediately  seized 
with  a  Hematuria,  and  died  in  a  stateof  sleepi- 
ness and  torpor.  A  young  prince  of  the  blood 
royal  was  also  the  victim  of  it.  The  parliament 
of  Paris  prohibited  transfusion.  A  short  time 
after,  G.  Riva,  having,  in  Italy,  performed  the 
transfusion  upon  two  individuals,  who  died  of  it, 
the  pope  prohibited  it  also. 

From  this  period,  transfusion  has  been  regarded 
as  useless,  and  even  dangerous." 

TRANSPARENCY.  Diaphaneity.  A  quality 
in  certain  bodies,  by  which  they  give  passage  to 
the  rays  of  light.  It  is  opposed  to  opacity  ;  hence 
Cornea  transparens,  aud  Cornea  opace. 

TRANSPIRATION.  (Transpiratio  ;  from 
trans,  through,  and  spiro,  to  breathe. )  See  Per- 
spiration. 

TRANSUDATION.  Transudate.  Ths 
passing  through  the  cells  or  pores  of  any  thing. 
The  term  should  be  distinguished  from  perspira- 
tion, which  implies  a  function,  by  which  the  per- 
spired fluid  is  secreted  from  the  blood,  whereas, 
by  transudation,  the  blood  or  other  fluid  merely 
passes  or  oozes  through  unaltered. 

TRANSVERSA'LIS.     Transverse. 

Transversalis  abdominis.  A  muscle  situ- 
ated on  the  anterior  part  of  the  abdomen  :  so 
named  from  its  direction.  It  arises  internally  or 
posteriorly  from  the  cartilages  of  the  seven  lower 
ribs,  being  there  connected  with  the  intercostal^ 
and  diaphragm,  also  from  the  transverse  process 
of  the  last  vertebra  of  the  back,  from  those  of  the 
four  upper  vertebra?  of  the  loins,  from  the  inner 
edge  of  the  crista  ilii,  and  from  part  of  Poupart's 
ligament,  and  it  is  inserted  into  the  inferior  bone 
of  the  sternum,  and  almost  all  the  length  of  the 
linea  alba.  Its  use  is  to  support  and  compress  the 
abdominal  viscera. 

Transversalis  anticus  primus.  See  Rec- 
tus capitis  lateralis. 

Transversalis  oervicis.  See  Longissimus 
dor  si. 

Transversalis  colli.  A  muscle,  situated 
on  the  posterior  part  of  the  neck,  which  turns  the 
neck  obliquely  backwards,  and  a  little  to  one  side. 

Trassveissai  is     DORSI.      See     Multifidus 
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TRANSYKRSAHS  MAJOR  colli.  See  Longm- 
simus  dorsi. 

Transversalis  pedis.  A  muscle  of  the  foot, 
which  it  contracts,  by  bringing  the  great  toe  aud 
the  two  outermost  toes  nearer  each  other. 

Transverse  suture.  Sutura  transversalis. 
This  suture  runs  across  the  face,  and  sinks  down 
into  the  orbits,  joining  the  bones  of  the  skull  to 
the  bones  of  the  face  ;  but  with  so  many  irregu- 
larities and  interruptions,  that  it  can  scarcely  be 
recognised  as  a  suture. 

Transverso-spinales.  See  Multifidus 
spina. 

Transversus  auris.  A  muscle  of  the  ex- 
ternal ear,  which  draws  the  upper  part  of  the 
concha  towards  the  helix. 

Transversus  perinjEi.  (Musculm  trans' 
versus  perinai. )  A  muscle  of  the  organs  of  ge- 
neration, which  sustains  and  keeps  the  perinxum 
in  its  proper  place. 

Transversus  perinai  alter.  Prostaticus 
inferior,  ofWinslow.  A  small  muscle  occasion- 
ally found  accompanying  the  former. 

TRAP.  This  term  is  derived  from  the  Swedish 
word  trappa,  a  stair.  It  is  applied  in  geology  to 
rocks  principally  characterised  by  the  presence 
of  hornblende  and  black  iron  clay. 

TRAPA.  (A  term  given  by  Linnaeus,  whose 
idea  is  certainly  taken  from  the  warlike  instru- 
ment called  caltrop,  the  tribulus  of  the  ancients, 
which  consisted  of  four  iron  radiated  spikes,  so 
placed,  that  one  of  them  must  always  stand  up- 
wards, in  order  to  wound  the  feet  of  the  passen- 
gers. Such  is  the  figure  of  the  singular  fruit  of 
this  genus ;  hence  named  b)'  Tournefort  tribu- 
loides.  Calcitrapa,  an  old  botanical  term  of  si- 
milar meaning  to  tribulus,  is  compounded,  per- 
haps, of  calco,  to  tread  or  kick,  and  Tpenui,  to  turn, 
because  the  caltrops  are  continually  kicked  over 
if  they  fail  of  their  intended  mischief:  here  we 
have  the  immediate  origin  of  trapa. )  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants,  Class,  Telrandria;  Order, 
Monogynia. 

Trapa  natans.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
plant  which  affords  the  nux  aquatica.  Tribulus 
aquaticus.  Caltrops.  The  fruit  is  of  a  quadran- 
gular and  somewhat  oval  shape,  including  a  nut  of 
a  sweet  farinaceous  flavour,  somewhat  like  that  of 
the  chestnut,  which  is  apt  to  constipate  the  bowels, 
and  produce  disease  ;  however,  it  is  said  to  be 
nutritious  and  demulcent,  and  to  be  useful  in  diar- 
rhoeas from  abraded  bowels,  and  against  calculus. 
Likewise  a  poultice  of  these  nuts  is  said  to  be  ef- 
ficacious in  resolving  hard  and  indolent  tumours. 

TRAPE'ZIUM.  (A  four-sided  figure  :  so  call- 
ed from  its  shape.)  The  first  bone  of  the  second 
row  of  the  carpus. 

TRAPEZIUS.  (Fronny.-iire^ioj,  four-square: 
go  named  from  its  shape.)  Cucullaris.  A  mus- 
cle situated  immediately  under  the  integuments 
of  the  posterior  part  of  the  neck  and  back.  It 
arises  by  a  thick,  round,  and  short  tendon,  from 
the  lower  part  of  a  protuberance  in  the  middle  of 
the  occipital  bone  backwards,  and  from  the  rough 
line  that  is  extended  from  thence  towards  the 
mastoid  process  of  the  os  temporis,  and  by  a  thin 
membranous  tendon,  which  covers  part  of  the 
complexus  and  splenius.  It  then  runs  downwards 
along  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  rises  tendinous 
from  the  spinous  processes  of  the  two  lowermost 
vertebra:  of  the  neck,  and  from  the  spinous  pro- 
cesses of  all  the  vertebrae  of  the  back,  being  inse- 
parably united  to  its  fellow,  the  whole  length  of 
its  origin,  by  tendinous  fibres,  which,  in  the  nape 
of  the  neck,  form  what  is  called  ligamentum  colli, 
or  the  cervical  ligament.  It  is  inserted  fleshy  into 
the  broad  and  posterior  half  of  the  clavicle,  ten- 
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diiious  and  fleshy  into  one-half  ol  the  acromion, 
and  into  almost  all  the  spine  of  the  scapula. 

This  muscle  serves  to  move  the  scapula  in  dif- 
ferent directions.  Its  upper  descending  fibres  pull 
it  obliquely  upwards  ;  its  middle  transverse  ones 
pull  it  directly  backwards ;  its  inferior  fibres, 
which  ascend  obliquely  upwards,  draw  it  oblique- 
ly downwards  and  backwards. 

The  upper  part  of  the  muscle  acts  upon  the  neck 
and  head,  the  latter  of  which  it  draws  backwards, 
and  turns  upon  its  axis.  It  likewise  concurs  with 
other  muscles  in  counteracting  the  flexion  of  the 
head  forwards. 

TRAPEZOI'DES  OS.  The  second  bone  of 
the  second  row  of  the  carpus :  so  called  from  its 
resemblance  to  the  trapezium,  or  quadrilateral 
geometrical  figure. 

TRAUMATIC.  (From  rpavna,  a  wound.) 
Any  thins  relating  to  a  wound. 

TRAVELLER'S  JOY.   See  Clematis  vitalba. 

TREACLE.     See  Theriaca. 

Treacle,  mustard.     See  Thlaspi. 

TREFOIL.  (So  called  because  the  leaf  is 
formed  of  three  leaflets.)     See  Trifolium. 

Trefoil  marsh.    See  Menyanthes  trifoliala. 

TREMOLITE.  A  sub-species  of  straight- 
edged  augite.  There  are  three  kinds,  the  ashes- 
tons,  common,  and  glassy. 

TRE'MOR.     An  involuntary  trembling. 

TREPAN.  Trephine.  An  instrument  used 
by  surgeons  to  remove  a  portion  of  bone  from  the 
skull. 

TREPHINE.     See  Trepan. 

TREW,  Christopher  James,  was  born  at 
Lauffen,  in  Franconia,  in  1695 ;  and  settled  as  a 
physician  at  Nuremburg,  where  he  gained  so  much 
reputation  as  to  be  made  director  of  the  academy 
"  Nature  Curiosorum."  He  also  contributed 
much  towards  establishing  a  society  under  the  title 
of  "  Commercium  Literarium  Noricum,"  for  the 
advancement  of  medical  and  natural  knowledge, 
which  published  some  valuable  memoirs.  To 
these  societies  he  communicated  several  papers, 
and  he  also  published  some  splendid  works  in  ana- 
tomy and  botany.     He  died  in  1769. 

TRIANGULARIS.  Trigonus.  Triangular: 
a  term  very  generally  used  in  the  fliffercnt  de- 
partments of  science,  to  parts  of  animals,  vegeta- 
bles, minerals,  &c,  from  their  form.  See  Cau- 
lis,  folium,  &c. 

TRl'BULUS.  (TpitfoAos ;  from  rptgu,  to  teav 
or  injure  :  an  instrument  of  war  to  be  thrown  in 
the  way  to  annoy  the  enemy's  horse  :  hence  the 
name  of  an  herb  from  its  resemblance  to  this  in- 
strument.) 

1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  JDe- 
candria;  Order,  Monogynia. 

2.  See  Trapa  natans. 

Tribulus  aquaticus.    See  Trapanatans. 

TRICA.  (Trica,  a.  f. ;  from  0pi£,  rpi^ot,  a 
hair  ;  because  they  seem  composed  of  a  horse  hair 
rolled,  or  partly  folded,  into  a  little  round  black 
head.)  A  term  applied  by  Dr.  Acharius  to  the 
black  filaments,  resembling  a  curled  horse  hair, 
in  the  Gyrophora  and  Umbtlicaria  of  Hoffman. 

TRICAUDA'LIS.  (From  tres,  three,  and 
cauda,  a  tail.)     A  muscle  with  three  tails. 

TRI'CEPS.  (From  tres,  three,  and  caput,  a 
head.)     Three-headed. 

Triceps  adductor  femoris.  Under  this  ap- 
pellation are  comprehended  three  distinct  mus- 
cles. See  Adductor  brevis,  longus,  and  magnus 
femoris. 

Triceps  auris.    See  Retrahentes  auris. 

Triceps  extensor  cubiti.  This  muscle, 
which  occupies  all  the  posterior  part  of  the  os 
humeri,  is  described  as  two  distinct  musclfs  hv 
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Douglas,  and  as  three  by  Winslow.  The  upper 
part  of  its  long  head  is  covered  by  the  deltoides  : 
the  rest  of  the  muscle  is  situated  immediately  un- 
der the  integuments. 

It  arises,  as  its  name  indicates,  by  three  heads. 
The  first,  or  long  head,  (the  long  head  of  the  bi- 
ceps exlernus,  of  Douglas ;  anconeus  major,  of 
Winslow,  as  it  is  called,)  springs  by  a  flat  tendon 
of  an  inch  in  breadth,  from  the  anterior  extremity 
of  the  inferior  costa  of  the  scapula,  near  its  neck, 
and  btlow  the  origin  of  the  teres  minor.  The 
second  head,  (the  short  head  of  the  biceps  exler- 
nus,  of  Doughs ;  anconeus  externus  of  Wins- 
low,)  arises  by  an  acute,  tendinous,  and  fleshy  be- 
ginning, from  the  upper  and  outer  part  of  the  os 
humeri,  at  the  bottom  of  its  great  tuberosity.  The 
third  head,  (brachialis  externut,  of  Douglas  ; 
anconeus  internus  of  Winslow,)  which  is  the 
shortest  of  the  three,  originates  by  an  acute  fleshy 
beginning,  from  the  back  p:»rt  of  the  os  humeri, 
behind  the  flat  tendon  of  the  latissimus  dcrsi. 
These  three  portions  unite  about  the  middle  of  the 
arm,  so  as  to  form  one  thick  and  powerful  muscle, 
which  adheres  to  the  os  humeri  to  within  an  inch 
of  the  elbow,  where  it  begins  to  form  a  broad  ten- 
don, which,  after  adhering  to  the  capsular  liga- 
ment of  the  elbow,  is  inserted  into  the  upper  and 
outer  part  of  the  olecranon,  and  sends  off  a  great 
number  of  fibres,  which  help  to  form  the  fascia  on 
the  outer  part  of  the  fore-arm.  The  use  of  this 
muscle  is  to  extend  the  fore-arm. 

TRICHIA.  (From  0pi{,  a  hair.)  A  disease 
of  the  hair.     See  Trichoma. 

TRICHIASIS.  (From  0p<|,  a  hair.)  Tri- 
chosis.  1.  A  disease  of  the  eye-lashes,  in  which 
they  are  turned  in  towards  the  bulb  of  the  eye. 

2.  A  disease  of  the  hair.     See  Trichoma. 

TRICHI'SMUS.  (From  0p(|,  hair.)  A  spe- 
cies of  fracture  which  appears  like  a  hair,  and  Is 
almost  imperceptible. 

TKICHO'MA.  (From  rpi^tf,  the  hair.)  The 
plaited  hair.    See  Plica. 

TRICHOMANES.  (From  rpiXts,  hair,  and 
fiavos,  thin,  lax :  so  called,  because  it  resembles 
tine  hair.)     See  Asplenium  trichoman'es. 

TRICHOSIS.  (TpiYnxris,  pilare  malum ;  from 
Opi£,  a  hair.)  Under  this  name  Good  makes  a 
genus  of  disease  in  the  Class  Eccritica,  Order 
Acrotica,  of  his  Nosology.  Morbid  hair.  It  has 
eight  species,  viz.  Trickosis  setosa,  plica,  hir- 
sutus,  distrix.     See  Plica. 

TRICHU'RIS.  (From  fyf,  a  hair.)  The 
long  hair-worm.     Sec  Worms. 

TRICOCCUS.  (From  rpcis,  three,  and  kokkos, 
a  grain.)     Three-seeded. 

TricocCjE.  The  name  of  an  order  in  Lin- 
naeus's  Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method,  consist- 
ing of  those  which  have  a  triangular  capsule  with 
three  seeds. 

TRICUSPID.  (Tricmpts;  from  tres,  three, 
and  cuspis,  a  point :  so  called  from  their  being 
three-pointed. )     Three-pointed. 

Tricuspid  valve.  The  name  of  the  valve  in 
the  right  ventricle. 

Trifoil,  water.    See  Menyanthes  trifoliata. 

TRIFO'LIUM.  (From  tres,  three,  and/b/tum, 
a  leaf :  so  called  because  it  has  three  leaves  on 
each  stalk. )  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linuaian  system.  Class,  Pentandria;  Order, 
Monogynia.     Trefoil. 

Trifolium  acetosum.  The  wood-sorrel  was 
so  called.     See  Oxalis  acetosella. 

Trifolium  aquaticum.  See  Menyanthes 
trifoliata. 

Trifolium  AnvENsn.     Hare's-foot  trefoil. 

Trifolium  aurecm.     Herb  trinity;    noble 


Trifolium  caballinum.    Meliloliis. 

Trifolium  ceruleum.     Sweet  trefoil. 

Trifolium  falcatum.  The  Auricula  muris. 
See  Hieracium  pilosella. 

Trifolium  fibrinum.  See  Menyanthes  tri- 
foliata. 

Trifolium  hepaticum.  See  Anemone  he- 
patica. 

Trifolium  melilotus  officinalis.  The 
systematic  name  of  the  officinal  melilot ;  Meli- 
lotus ;  Lotus  sylvestris  ;  Seratula  campana  ; 
Trifolium  caballinum)  Coroda  regia ;  Trifo- 
lium odoratum.  This  plant  has  been  said  to  be 
resolvent,  emollient,  anodyne,  and  to  participate 
of  the  virtues  of  chamomile.  Its  taste  is  un- 
pleasant, subacrid,  subsaline,  but  not  bitter  ;  when 
fresh  it  has  scarcely  any  smell  ;  in  drying  it  ac- 
quires a  pretty  strong  one  of  the  aromatic  kind, 
but  not  agreeable.  The  principal  use  of  melilot 
has  been  in  clysters,  fomentations,  and  other  ex- 
ternal applications. 

Trifolium  odoratum.  See  Trifolium  me- 
lilotus officinalis. 

Trifolium  paludosum.  See  Menyanthes 
trifoliata. 

TRIGE'MINI.  ( Trigeminus,  from  tres,  three, 
and  geminus,  double  ;  three-fold.)  Nerviinno- 
minati.  The  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  which  arise 
from  the  crura  of  the  cerebellum,  and  are  divided 
within  the  cavity  of  the  cranium  into  three 
branches,  viz.  the  orbital,  superior,  and  inferior 
maxillary.  The  orbital  branch  is  divided  into 
the  frontal,  lachrymal,  and  nasal  nerves  ;  the  su- 
perior maxillary  into  the  spheno-palatine,  poste- 
rior alveolar,  and  infra-orbital  nerves  ;  and  the 
inferior  maxillary  into  two  branches,  the  internal 
lingual,  and  one  more  properly  called  the  inferior 
maxillary. 

TRIGONE'LLA.  (A  diminutive  of  trigona, 
three-sided,  alluding  to  its  little  triangular  flower. ) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class,  Diadel- 
phia ;  Order,  Decandria. 

Trigonella  roENUM  gr-ecum.  The  syste- 
matic name  of  the  foenugreek.  Fcenum  grtecum  ; 
Buceras  ;  JEgoceras.  Trigonella — legumini- 
bus  sessilibui  strictis  ercctiusculis  subfalcatis 
acuminatis,  caule  erecto,  of  Linnxus.  A  native 
of  Montpellier.  The  seeds  are  brought  to  u-j 
from  the  southern  parts  of  France  and  Germany  ; 
they  have  a  strong  disagreeable  smell,  and  an 
unctuous  farinaceous  taste,  accompanied  with  a 
slight  bitterness.  They  are  esteemed  as  assisting 
the  formation  of  pus,  in  inflammatory  tumours  ; 
and  the  meal,  with  that  intention,  is  made  into  a 
poultice  with  milk. 

TRIGONUS.     See  Triangularis. 

TRIHILAT^E.  (From  tres,  three,  and  hilum, 
the  scar  or  external  mark  on  the  seed.)  The 
name  of  a  class  of  plants  in  Linnaeus's  Fragments 
of  a  Natural  Method,  consisting  of  plants,  the 
seeds  of  which  have  the  scar  well  marked ;  the 
style  has  three  stigmas. 

TRILOBUS.  Three-lobed.  Applied  to  parts 
of  animals  and  plants  which  are  so  shaped. 

TRINERVIS.  Three-nerved.  In  botany, 
three-ribbed  ;  as  applied  to  leaves,  &c. 

Trinita'tis  herba.    See  Anemone  hepatica. 

TRINITY-HERB.     See  Anemone  hepatica. 

TRIPARTITUS.  Tripartite:  divided  into 
three. 

Tripa'strUm  apellidis.  Tripastrum  Ar- 
chimedis.  A  surgical  instrument  for  extending: 
fractured  limbs  ;  so  named  because  it  resembled 
a  machine  invented  by  Appellides  or  Archimedep, 
for  launching  of  ships,  and  because  it  was  warkfel 
with  three  cords. 

TRIPHANE.     See  SpcduMcnt- 
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1IUPHYLLUS.  (From  rpus,  three,  and 
cpvX).ov,  a  leaf.)    Three-leaved. 

Triplinervis.  Triply-ribbed  :  applied  to  a 
leaf,  which  has  a  pair  of  large  ribs  branching  off 
from  a  main  one  above  the  base,  which  is  the  case 
in  every  species  of  sun-flower,  and  the  Blakea 
triplinervis. 

TRIPOLI.  Rottenstone.  A  grayish  yellow- 
coloured  mineral  used  for  polishing. 

TRIQUE'TRA.  (Triquetrus;  from  tres, 
three.)  Ossicula  Worrniana.  The  triangular- 
shaped  bones,  which  are  found  mostly  in  the 
course  of  the  lambdoidal  suture  of  the  skull. 

TRIQUETRUS.  Three-sided.  Applied  to 
some  parts  of  plants ;  as  the  stems,  flowcrstalk, 
leaves,  seeds,  &c. 

TRI'SMUS.  (Fromr^o.,  to  gnash.)  Lock- 
ed jaw.  Spastic  rigidity  of  the  under  jaw.  Ca- 
pistrum,  of  Vogel.  Dr.  Cullen  makes  two  spe- 
cies. 1.  Trismus  nascenlium,  attacking  infants 
during  the  two  first  weeks  from  their  birth.  2. 
Trismus  traumaticus,  attacking  persons  of  all 
ages,  and  arising  from  cold  or  a  wound.  See  Te- 
tanus. 

TRISSA'GO.  (Quasi  tristago;  from  tristis, 
sad  :  because  it  dispels  sadness. )  The  common 
germander  is  sometimes  so  called.  See  Teucrium 
chamtedrys. 

Trissago  pallustris.  The  water-german- 
der was  so  called.     See  Teucrium  scordium. 

TRIT^EO'PHYA.  (From  rptlaws,  tertian, 
and  <j)vu>,  importing  a  like  nature  or  original.) 
Tritaus.  A  fever  much  of  a  nature  with  a  ter- 
tian, acd  taking  its  rise  from  it.  Some  call  it  a 
continued  tertian.     It  is  remittent  or  intermittent. 

Trit.eophva  causus.  The  fever  called 
causus  by  Hippocrates. 

TRITAUS.     See  Tritaophya. 

TRI'TICUM.  (From  tero,  to  thresh  from  the 
husk.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  Class, 
Triandria;  Order,  Digynia.     See  Wheat. 

Triticum  repens.  Gramen  caninum;  Gra- 
men  Dioscoridis ;  Gramen  repens;  Loliaceum 
radice  repente.  Dog's  grass  ;  Ceuch  grass.  A 
very  common  grass,  the  roots  of  which  are  agree- 
ably sweet,  and  possess  aperient  properties.  The 
expressed  juice  is  recommended  to  be  given 
largely. 

TRITO'RIUM.  (From  tritus,  beat  small.) 
1.  A  mortar. 

2.  A  glass  for  separating  the  oil  from  the  water 
in  distilling. 

TRITURATION.  (Trituratio;  from  tero,  to 
rub  or  grind.)  Tritura;  Ti-ilus.  The  act  of 
reducing  a  solid  body  into  a  subtile  powder  ;  as 
woods,  barks,  &c.  It  is  performed  mostly  by  the 
rotatory  motiou  of  a  pestle  in  metallic,  glass,  or 
we dgewood  mortars. 

TROCAR.  (Corrupted  from  un  trois  quart, 
French,  a  three  quarters  ;  from  the  three  sides 
with  which  the  point  is  made.)  The  name  of  an 
instrument  used  in  tapping  for  the  dropsy. 

TROCHANTER.  (From  t^w,  to  run  ;  be- 
cause the  muscles  inserted  into  them  perform  the 
ofiice  of  running. )  The  name  of  two  processes 
of  the  thigh-bone,  which  are  distinguished  into 
the  greater  and  lesser.     See  Femur. 

TROCHI'SCUS.  (Diminutive  of  rpoxos,  a 
wheel.)  A  troch  or  round  tablet.  Troches  and 
loaenges  are  composed  of  powders  made  up  with 
o-lutinous  substances  into  little  cakes,  and  after- 
wards dried.  This  form  is  principally  used  for 
the  more  commodious  exhibition  of  certain  medi- 
cines, by  fitting  them  to  dissolve  slowly  in  the 
month,  so  as  to  pass  by  degrees  into  the  stomach; 
and  hence  these  preparations  have  generally  a 
considerable  portion  of  sugar  or  other  materials 
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grateful  to  the  palate.  Some  powders  have  like- 
wise been  reduced  into  troches,  with  a  view  u» 
their  preparation,  though  possibly  for  no  very 
good  reasons  :  tor  the  moistening  them  and  after- 
wards drying  them  in  the  air,  must  on  this  account 
be  of  greater  injury,  than  any  advantage  accruing 
from  this  form  can  counterbalance. 
General  rules  for  making  troches : 

1.  If  the  mass  proves  so  glutinous  as  to  stick  to 
the  fingers  in  making  tip,  the  hands  may  be 
anointed  with  any  sweet  or  aromatic  oil ;  or  else 
sprinkled  with  starch,  or  liquorice  powder,  er 
with  flour. 

2.  In  order  to  thoroughly  dry  the  troches,  put 
them  on  an  inverted  sieve,  in  a  shady  airy  place, 
and  frequently  turn  them. 

3.  Troches  are  to  be  kept  in  glass  vessels,  or  in 
earthen  ones  well  glazed. 

TRO'CHLEA.  (TpoX*ca,  a  pulley;  from 
rptxp,  to  run.)  A  kind  of  cartilaginous  pulley, 
through  which  the  tendon  of  one  of  the  muscles 
of  the  eye  passes. 

TROCHLEA'RIS.  See  Obliquus  superior 
oculi. 

TROCHLEATO'RES.  The  fourth  pair  of 
nerves  are  so  called,  because  they  are  inserted 
into  the  musculus  trochlearis  of  the  eye.  See 
Pathetici. 

TROCHOFDES.  (From  rpoxos,  a  wheel,  and 
et&os,  resemblance.  Axea  commissura.  A  spe- 
cies of  diarthrosis,  or  moveable  connection  of 
bones,  in  which  one  bone  rotates  upon  another  ; 
as  the  first  cervical  vertebra  upon  the  odontoid 
process  of  the  second. 

TRONA.  The  African  name  for  the  native 
carbonate  of  soda  found  near  Fezzan. 

TRONCHIN,  Theodore,  was  born  at  Geneva, 
in  1709,  and  went  to  study  under  Boerhaave,  at 
Leyden,  where  he  graduated  in  1730.  He  then 
settled  at  Amsterdam,  became  a  member  of  the 
College  of  Physicians,  and  an  inspector  of  hospi- 
tals ;  and  distinguished  himself  as  a  zealous  pro- 
moter of  inoculation.  In  1754,  he  returned  to 
Geneva,  and  ranked  among  the  most  eminent 
practitioners  in  Europe  ;  a  chair  of  medicine  was 
instituted  in  his  favour,  and  the  Society  of  Pastors 
admitted  him  into  their  body.  He  was  employed 
by  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  other  persons  of 
rank  at  Paris,  to  inoculate  their  children ;  and 
performed  the  same  office  for  the  Duke  of  Parma. 
In  1766,  he  accepted  the  appointment  of  princi- 
pal physician  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans  ;  though  he 
had  previously  declined  an  invitation  from  the 
Empress  of  Russia.  His  practice  appears  to  have 
been  simple  and  judicious,  and  his  conduct  mark- 
ed by  humanity  and  charity.  He  had  little  time 
for  writing,  but  besides  his  inaugural  dissertation, 
he  published  a  treatise  on  the  ColicaPictonum,  in 
1757,  and  contributed  several  articles  to  the  En- 
cyclopaedia, and  to  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy 
of  Surgery :  and  to  an  edition  of  the  works  of 
Baillou,  he  gave  a  Preface  on  the  State  of  Medi- 
cine. He  had  the  honour  of  being  a  member  of 
the  chief  medical  and  scientific  societies  in  Eu- 
rope.    His  death  happened  in  1781. 

TROP^E'OLUM.  (A  diminutive  of  tropaum, 
or  rpu>r:aiov,  a  warlike  trophy.  This  fanciful  but 
elegant  name  was  chosen  by  Linnxus  for  this  sin- 
gular and  striking  genus,  because  he  conceived 
the  shield-like  leaves  and  the  brilliant  flowers, 
shaped  like  golden  helmets,  pierced  through  and 
through,  and  stained  with  blood,  might  well  justify 
such  an  allusion.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants.     Class,  Octandria  ;  Order,  Monogynia. 

Trop.eolum  majus.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  Indiaa  cress.  Nasturtium  indicum  ; 
Acriviola;   Flos   sanguineus  minwrdi;    jV<9> 
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turtiiun  peruvianum;  Cardamindum  minus. 
Greater  Indian  cress,  or  Nasturtium.  This  plant 
is  a  native  of  Peru  ;  it  was  first  brought  to  France 
in  1684,  and  there  called  La  grande  capucine. 
In  its  recent  state  this  plant,  and  more  especially 
its  flowers,  have  a  smell  and  taste  resembling 
those  of  water-cress ;  and  the  leaves,  on  being 
bruised  in  a  mortar,  emit  a  pungent  odour,  some- 
what like  that  of  horse-radish.  By  distillation 
with  water  they  impregnate  the  fluid  in  a  consi- 
derable degree  with  the  smell  and  flavour  of  the 
plant.  Hence  the  antiscorbutic  character  of  the 
nasturtium  seems  to  be  well  founded,  at  least  as 
far  as  we  are  able  to  judge  from  its  sensible  quali- 
ties :  therefore  in  all  those  cases  where  the  warm 
and  antiscorbutic  vegetables  are  recommended, this 
plant  may  be  occasionally  adopted  as  a  pleasant 
and  effectual  variety.  Patients  to  whom  the  nau- 
seous taste  of  scurvy-grass  is  intolerable,  may  find 
a  grateful  substitute  in  the  nasturtium.  The  flow- 
ers are  frequently  used  in  salads,  and  the  capsules 
are  by  many  highly  esteemed  as  a  pickle.  The 
flowers,  in  the  warm  summer  months,  about  the 
time  of  sunset,  have  been  observed  to  emit  sparks 
like  those  of  the  electrical  kind. 

Trophis  Americana.  Red  fruited  bucepha- 
lon.  The  fruit  of  the  plant  is  a  rough  red  berry, 
which  is  eaten  in  Jamaica,  though  not  very  plea- 
sant. 

TRUFFLE.     See  Lycoperdon  tuber. 

TRUNCATUS.  Truncate.  Used  in  botany. 
A  truncate  leaf  is  an  abrupt  one,  which  has  the 
extremity  cut  off,  as  it  were,  by  a  transverse  line  ; 
as  in  Liriodendrum  tulipifera,  and  the  petals  of 
JIura  crepitans. 

TRUNCUS.     (Truncus,  i.  m.)     The  trunk. 

I.  In  anatomy,  applied  to  the  body  strictly  so 
called.  It  is  divided  into  the  thorax  or  chest,  the 
abdomen  or  belly,  and  the  pelvis. 

II.  In  botany,  that  part  of  a  plant  which 
emerges  from  the  root,  and  sustains  all  other  parts. 
The  genera  of  trunks  are, 

1.  Truncus :  applied  to  trees  and  shrubs,  which 
are  thick  and  woody. 

2.  Cautis :  the  stem  of  herbs. 

3.  Calmus  :  the  stem  of  grasses. 

4.  Stipes :  the  trunk  of  funguses,  ferns,  and 
palms. 

5.  Scapus  :  which  is  not  a  trunk,  but  a  flower 
stalk,  emerging  from  the  root. 

TU'BA.  (From  tubus;  any  hollow  vessel.) 
1.  A  tube. 

2.  In  botany,  the  inferior  part  of  a  monopeta- 
lous  corol.  It  is  the  cylindrical  part  which  is 
enclosed  in  the  calyx  of  the  primrose.  See 
C'oro//a. 

Tuba  eustachiana.  Tuba  Aristotelica ; 
Aquaducus ;  Aquaductus  Fallopii ;  Meatus 
siccus ;  Palatinus  ductus ;  Ductus  auris  pala- 
tinus.  The  auditory  tube.  The  Eustachian 
tube,  so  called  because  it  was  first  described  by 
Eustachius,  arises  in  each  ear  from  the  anterior 
extremity  of  the  tympanum  by  means  of  a 
bony  semi-canal ;  runs  forwards  and  inwards, 
at  the  same  time  becoming  gradually  smaller  ; 
and  after  perforating  the  petrous  portion  of  the 
temporal  bone,  terminates  in  a  passage,  partly 
cartilaginous  and  partly  membranous,  narrow  at 
the  beginning,  but  becoming  gradually  larger, 
and  ending  in  a  pouch  behind  the  soft  palate. 
It  is  through  this  orifice  that  the  pituitary  mem- 
brane of  the  nose  enters  the  tympanum.  It  is 
always  open,  and  affords  a  free  passage  for  the  air 
into  the  tympanum  ;  hence  persons  hear  better 
with  their  mouth  open. 

Tuba  fallopiana.  The  Fallopian  tube  first 
described  by  Fallopins.    The  uterine  tube.    A 


canal  Included  in  two  lamina?  of  the  peritonxiim, 
which  arises  at  each  side  of  the  fundus  of  the 
uterus,  passes  transversely,  and  ends  with  it* 
extremity  turned  downwards  at  the  ovarium.  Its 
use  is  to  grasp  the  ovum,  and  convey  the  prolific 
vapour  to  it,  and  to  conduct  the  fertilized  ovum 
into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus. 

TUBER.  (Tuber,  eris.  n.  ;  from  tumeo,  to 
swell.)     An  old  name  for  an  excrescence. 

1.  In  anatomy,  applied  to  some  parts  which 
arc  rounded  ;  as  tuber  annulare,  &c. 

2.  In  surgery,  a  knot  or  swelling  in  any  part. 

3.  In  botany,  applied  to  a  kind  of  round  turgid 
root,  as  a  turnip  ;  hence  these  are  called  tuberose 
roots. 

4.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
naean  system.  Class,  Cryptogamia ;  Order, 
Fungi. 

Tuber  cib.^rum.  The  common  truffle.  See 
Lycoperdon  tuber. 

Tubercula  o.uadrigemina.  Corpora  qua- 
drigemina ;  Eminentia  quadrigemince  ;  JYa- 
tula.  Four  white  oval  tubercles  of  the  brain, 
two  of  which  are  situated  on  each  side  over  the 
posterior  orifice  of  the  third  ventricle  and  the 
aqueduct  of  Sylvius.  The  ancients  called  them 
nates  and  testes,  from  their  supposed  resem- 
blance. 

TUBE'RCULUM.  (Tuberculum,  i.  n.  di- 
minutive of  tuber.)  A  tubercle.  In  anatomy 
applied  to  several  elevations,  and  in  morbid  ana- 
tomy to  a  diseased  structure,  which  consists  of  a 
solid  roundish  substance  ;  as  tubercles  of  the 
lungs,  liver,  &c. 

In  botany,  it  is  applied  to  the  hemispherical 
projections,  as  the  fruit  of  the  Lichen  caninus. 

Tuberculum  annulare.  The  commence* 
ment  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 

Tuberculum  loweri.  An  eminence  in  the 
right  auricle  of  the  heart  where  the  two  vena? 
cava?  meet :  so  called  from  Lower,  who  first  de- 
scribed it. 

TUBEROSUS.  Tuberose,  knobbed  :  applied 
to  parts  of  plants.  The  root  so  called  is  of  many 
kinds.  The  most  genuine  consists  of  fleshy 
knobs,  various  in  form,  connected  by  common 
stalks  or  fibres ;  as  the  potatoe,  and  Jerusalem 
artichoke. 

TUBULARIS.  Tubular.  In  Good's  Nosology 
used  to  designate  a  .species  of  purging,  diarrhau 
tubularis,  in  which  membrane-like  tubes  pass 
with  the  motions. 

TUBULOSUS.  Tubnlose.  A  leaf  is  so  called 
which  is  hollow  within,  as  that  of  the  common 
onion. 

The  florets  of  a  compound  flower  are  called 
tubulosi,  tubular  or  cylindrical,  to  distinguish 
them  from  such  as  are  ligulate,  or  riband-like. 

TU'BULUS.    A  small  tube  or  duct. 

Tubuli  lactiferi.  The  ducts  or  tubes  in 
the  nipple,  through  which  the  milk  passes. 

TUFT.     See  Capitulum. 

TULP,  Nicholas,  was  the  son  of  an  opulent 
merchant,  and  born  at  Amsterdam,  in  1593. 
Having  studied  and  graduated  at  Leyden,  he  set- 
tled in  his  native  city,  and  rose  to  a  high  rank, 
not  only  in  his  profession,  but  also  as  a  citizen. 
He  was  made  burgomaster  in  1662,  and  in  that 
station  resisted  the  invasion  of  Holland  by  Lewis 
XIV.  twenty  years  after,  and  thus  saved  his 
country ;  on  which  occasion  a  medal  was  struck 
to  his  honour.  He  died  in  1674.  His  three 
books  of  Medical  Observations  have  been 
several  times  reprinted,  and  contain  many  valu- 
able physiological  remarks.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  among  the  first  who  observed  the  lacteal 
vessels. 
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TUMITE.     See  Tkummerstone. 

TU'MOUR.  ( Tumor ;  from  tumeo,  to  swell.) 
A  swelling. 

Tdmo'bes.  Tumours.  An  order  in  the  Class 
Locale*,  of  Cullen's  Nosology,  comprehending 
partial  swellings  without  inflammation. 

TUNBRIDGE.  Tunbridge  wells  is  a  populous 
village  in  the  county  of  Kent,  which  contains 
many  chalybeate  springs,  all  of  which  resemble 
each  other  very  closely  in  their  chemical  proper- 
ties. Two  of  these  are  chiefly  used,  which  yield 
about  a  gallon  in  a  minute,  and  therefore  afford  an 
abundant  supply  for  the  numerous  invalids  who 
yearly  resort  thither.  The  analysis  of  Tunbridge 
spring,  proves  it  to  be  a  very  pure  water,  as  to  the 
quantity  of  solid  matter ;  and  the  saline  contents 
(the  iron  excepted)  are  such  as  may  be  found  in 
almost  any  water  that  is  used  as  common  drink. 
It  is  only  as  a  chalybeate,  and  in  the  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid,  that  it  differs  from  common  water. 
Of  this  acid  it  contains  one  twenty-second  of  its 
bulk.  The  general  operation  of  this  chalybeate 
water  is  to  increase  the  power  of  the  secretory 
system  in  a  gradual,  uniform  manner,  and  to  im- 
part tone  and  strength  to  all  the  functions  ;  hence 
it  is  asserted  to  be  of  eminent  service  in  irregular 
digestion  ;  flatulency ;  in  the  incipient  stages  of 
those  chronic  disorders,  which  are  attended  with 
great  debility ;  in  chlorosis  ;  and  numerous  other 
complaints  incident  to  the  female  sex.  The  pre- 
scribed method  of  using  the  Tunbridge  water, 
observes  Dr.  Saunders,  is  judicious.  The  whole 
of  the  quantity  daily  used,  is  taken  at  about  two 
or  three  intervals,  beginning  at  eight  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  finishing  about  noon.  The  dose 
at  each  time  varies  from  about  one  to  three  quar- 
ters of  a  pint ;  according  to  the  age,  sex,  and 
general  constitution  of  the  patient,  and  espe- 
cially the  duration  of  the  course  ;  for  it  is  found 
that  these  waters  lose  much  of  their  effect  by 
long  habit. 

TUNGSTATE.  Tunstas.  A  salt  formed  by 
the  combination  of  the  tungstic  acid,  with  salifi- 
able bases  ;  as  tungstate  of  lime,  &c. 

TUNGSTENUM.  {Tungsten,  Swed.  pon- 
derous stone.)  A  metal,  never  found  but  in  com- 
bination, and  by  no  means  common.  The  sub- 
stance known  to  mineralogists,  under  the  name  of 
tungsten,  was,  after  some  time,  discovered  to  con- 
sist of  lime,  combined  with  the  acid  of  this  metal. 
This  ore  is  now  called  tungstate  of  lime,  and  is 
exceedingly  scarce.  It  has  been  found  in  Sweden 
and  Germany,  both  in  masses  and  crystallised,  of 
a  yellowish-white  or  gray  colour.  It  has  a  sparry 
appearance,  is  shining,  of  a  lamellated  texture, 
and  semi-transparent.  The  same  metallic  acid  is 
likewise  found  united  to  iron  and  manganese  ;  it 
then  forms  the  ore  ealled  Wolfram,  or  tungstate  of 
iron  and  manganese.  This  ore  occurs  both  mas- 
sive and  crystallised,  and  is  found  in  Cornwall, 
Germany,  France,  and  Spain.  Its  colour  is 
brownish-black,  and  its  texture  foliated.  It  has  a 
metallic  lustre,  and  a  lamellated  texture  ;  it  is 
brittle  and  very  heavy ;  it  is  found  in  solid  masses, 
ia  the  state  of  layers  interspersed  with  quartz. 
These  two  substances  are  therefore  ores  of  the 
same  metal. 

Properties. — Tungstcnmn  appears  of  a  steel- 
gray  colour.  Its  specific  gravity  is  about  17.6.  It 
is  one  of  the  hardest  metals,  but  it  is  exceedingly 
brittle  ;  and  it  is  said  to  be  almost  as  infusible  as 
platina.  Heated  in  the  air  it  becomes  converted 
into  a  yellow  pulverulent  oxide,  which  becomes 
blue  by  a  strong  heat,  or  when  exposed  to  light. 
Tungstenum  combines  with  phosphorus  and  sul- 
phur, and  with  silver,  copper,  iron,  lead,  tin,  an- 
rimony,  and  bismuth  :  but  it  docs  p*t  unite  'villi 
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gold  and  platina.  It  is  not  attacked  by  sulphuric, 
nitric,  or  muriatic  acids  ;  nitro-muriatic  acid  acts 
upon  it  very  slightly.  It  isoxidisable  and  acidifi- 
able  by  the  nitrates  and  hyperoxymuriates.  It 
colours  the  vitrified  earths  or  the  vitreous  fluxes, 
of  a  blue  or  brown  colour.  It  is  not  known  what 
its  action  may  be  on  water  and  different  oxides. 
Its  action  on  the  alkalies  is  likewise  unknown.  It 
is  not  employed  yet,  but  promises  real  utility,  on 
account  of  its  colouring  property,  as  a  basis  for 
pigment,  since  the  compounds  it  is  said  to  form 
with  vegetable  colouring  matters,  afford  colours 
so  permanent,  as  not  to  be  acted  on  by  the  most 
concentrated  oxymuriatic  acid,  the  great  enemy 
of  vegetable  colours. 

Methods  of  obtaining  tungstenum. — The  me- 
thod of  obtaining  metallic  tungstenum  is  a  problem 
in  chemistry.  Scheele,  Bergman,  and  Gmeliu 
did  not  succeed  in  their  attempts  to  procure  it. 
Klaproth  tried  to  reduce  the  yellow  oxide  of  this 
metal  with  a  variety  of  combustible  substances, 
but  without  success.  Ruprecht  and  Tondy  say 
they  have  obtained  this  metal  by  using  combusti- 
ble substances  alone  :  and  by  a  mixture  of  com- 
bustible and  alkaline  matter. 

The  following  process  i3  recommended  by 
Richtcr,  an  ingenious  German  chemist. 

Let  equal  parts  of  tungstic  acid  and  dried  blood 
be  exposed  for  eome  time  to  a  red  heat  in  a  cru- 
cible ;  press  the  black  powder  which  is  formed 
into  another  smaller  crucible,  and  expose  it  again 
to  a  violent  heat  in  a  forge,  for  at  least  half  an 
hour.  Tungstenum  will  then  be  found,  according 
to  this  chemist,  in  its  metallic  state  in  the  cruci- 
ble. There  are  two  oxides  of  tungstenum,  the 
brown  and  the  yellow,  or  tungstic  acid. 

TUNGSTIC  ACID  has  been  found  only  in  two 
minerals  ;  one  of  which,  formerly  called  tungsten, 
is  a  tungstate  of  lime,  and  is  very  rare  ;  the  other 
more  common,  is  composed  of  tungstic  acid,  oxide 
of  iron,  and  a  little  oxide  of  manganese.  The 
acid  is  separated  from  the  latter  in  the  following 
way: — The  wolfram  cleared  from  its  siliceous 
gangue,  and  pulverised,  is  beated  in  a  matrass 
with  five  or  six  times  its  weight  of  muriatic  acid, 
for  half  an  hour.  The  oxides  of  iron  and  man- 
ganese being  thus  dissolved,  we  obtain  the  tungstic 
acid  under  the  form  of  a  yellow  powder.  After 
washing  it  repeatedly  with  water,  it  is  then  digest- 
ed in  an  excess  of  liquid  ammonia,  heated,  which 
dissolves  it  completely.  The  liquor  is  filtered 
and  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  capsule.  The  dry 
residue  being  ignited,  the  ammonia  flies  off,  and 
pure  tungstic  acid  remains.  If  the  whole  of  the 
wolfram  has  not  been  decomposed  in  this  opera- 
tion, it  must  be  subjected  to  the  muriatic  acid 
again. 

It  is  tasteless,  and  does  not  affect  vegetable  co- 
lours. The  tungstates  of  the  alkalies  and  magne- 
sia are  soluble  and  crystal! isable,  the  other  earthy 
ones  are  insoluble,  as  well  as  those  of  the  metallic 
oxides.  The  acid  is  composed  of  100  parts  me- 
tallic tungsten,  and  25  or  26.4  oxygen. 

TUNGSTOUS  ACID.  What  has  been  thus 
called  appears  to  be  an  oxide  of  tungsten. 

Tunic  of  a  seed.     See  Arillus. 

TU'NIC  A.  (A  tuendo  corpore,  because  it  de- 
fends the  body. )  A  membrane  or  covering  ;  as 
the  coats  of'the  eye,  &c. 

Tunica  aciniformis.  The  uvea,  or  posterior 
lamella  of  the  iris. 

Tunica  alouginea  octjli.  See  Adnata  tu- 
nica. 

Tunica  albugikea  testis.  Sec  Albuginea 
testis. 

Tunica  arachnoidea.  See  Arachnoid  mem- 
brane. 
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Tunica  cei.lulosa  rutschii.  The  second 
coal  of  the  intestines. 

Tunica  choroidea.  See  Choroid  membrane.. 

Tunica  conjunctiva.  See  Conjunctive 
membrane. 

Tunica  cornea.    See  Cornea. 

Tunica  filamentosa.  The  false  or  spongy 
chorion. 

Tunica  retina.    See  Retina. 

Tunica  vaginalis  testis.  A  continuation 
of  the  peritonaeum  through  the  inguinal  ring, 
which  loosely  invests  the  testicle  and  spermatic 
cord.     See  Testis. 

Tunica  villosa.  The  villous,  or  inner  fold- 
ingcoat  of  the  intestines. 

Turbeth,  mineral.  See  Hydrargyrus  vitrio- 
latus. 

Turbeth  root.     See  Convolvulus  turpethum. 

TURBINATE.  (Turbinatus ;  from  turbino, 
to  sharpen  at  the  top,  shaped  like  a  sugar  loaf.) 
Shaped  like  a  sugar-loaf. 

Turbinated  bones.  The  superior  spongy 
portion  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  and  the  inferior 
spongy  bones  are  so  called  by  some  writers.  See 
Spongiosa  ossa. 

TURBINA'TUM.    The  pineal  gland. 

TVRBINATUS.  Turbinate,  or  sugar-loaf 
form.    Applied  to  the  fig,  &c 

Turbith.  A  cathartic  eastern  bark ;  a  species 
of  cicely. 

Turkeystone.    See  Whetslate. 

TURMERIC.     See  Curcuma. 

TURNHOOF.  A  vulgar  name  of  the  ground- 
ivy.    See  Glecbma  hederacea. 

TURNIP.     See  Brassica  rapu. 

Turnip,  French.     See  Brassica  rapa. 

TURNSOLE.     See  Heliotropium. 

TURPENTINE.  Terebinthina.  TheTc  are 
many  kinds  of  turpentine.  Those  employed 
medicinally  are, 

1.  The  China  or  Cyprus  turpentine,  see  Pista- 
cia  terebinthus. 

2.  The  common  turpentine,  see  Terebinthina 
communis. 

3.  The  Venice  turpentine,  see  Pinu*  larix. 

All  these  have  been  considered  as  hot,  stimu- 
lating corroborants  and  detergents  ;  qualities 
which  they  possess  in  common.  They  stimulate 
the  prima?  viae,  and  prove  laxative  ;  when  canned 
into  the  blood  vessels  they  excite  the  whole  sys- 
tem, and  thus  prove  serviceable  in  chronic  rheu- 
matism and  paralysis.  Turpentine  readily  passes 
oft'  by  urine,  which  it  imbues  with  a  peculiar 
odour  :  also  by  perspiration  and  by  exhalation 
from  the  lungs  ;  and  to  these  respective  effects  are 
ascribed  the  virtues  it  possesses  in  gravelly  com- 
plaints, scurvy,  and  pulmonic  disorders.  1  urpen- 
tine  is  much  used  in  gleets,  and  fluor  albus,  and 
in  general  with  much  success.  The  essential  oil, 
in  which  the  virtues  of  turpentine  reside,  is  not 
only  preferred  for  external  use,  as  a  rubefacient, 
but  also  internally  as  a  diuretic  and  styptic ;  the 
latter  of  which  qualities  it  possesses  in  a  very  high 
degree.  Formerly  turpentine  was  much  used  as 
a  digestive  application  to  ulcers,  &c. ;  but  in  the 
modern  practice  of  surgery  it  is  almost  wholly 
exploded. 

l\irpeth  mineral.  See  Hydrargyrus  vitrio- 
latus. 

TURPE'THUM.  (From  Turpeth,  Indian 
turbeth.)     See  Convolvulus  turpethum. 

Turpethum  minerale.  See  Hydrargyrus 
vitriolatus.  , 

TURQUOIS.  Calaite.  A  much  esteemed  or- 
namental stone  brought  from  Persia,  of  a  smalt- 
blue  and  applc-grcon  colour. 
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TURU'NDA.  [A  terendo,  from  its  being  roll- 
ed up.)    A  tent,  or  suppository. 

TUSSILAGO.  (Tussilago,  inis.  f. ;  from 
Uissis,  a  cou^b. ;  because  it  relieves  coughs.)  1. 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnxan  sys- 
tem. Class,  Syngenesia;  Order,  Pqlygamia 
superflua. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  colts-foot. 
See  Tussilago  farfara. 

Tussilago  farfara.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  Bechium ;  'Bechion ;  Calceum  equinura 
Chameeleuce ;  Filius  antepatrem  ;  Farfarella ; 
Farfara;  Tussilago  ifulgaris ,  Farfara  be- 
chium; Ungula  caballina.  Colts-foot.  Tussilago 
farfara — scapo  unifloro  imbricato,  foliis  sub- 
cordatis  angulatis  denticulatis.  The  sensible 
qualities  of  this  plant  are  very  inconsiderable  ;  it 
has  a  rough  mucilaginous  taste,  but  no  remarkable 
smell.  The  leaves  have  always  been  esteemed  as 
possessing  demulcent  and  pectoral  virtues ;  and 
hence  they  have  been  exhibited  in  pulmonary 
consumptions,  coughs,  asthmas,  and  catarrhal  af- 
fections. It  is  used  as  tea,  or  given  in  the  way  of 
infusion  with  liquorice-root  or  noney. 

Tussilago  petasites.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  butter-bur.  Petasites.  Pestilent-wort. 
The  roots  of  this  plant  are  recommended  as  ape- 
rient and  alexipharmic,  and  promise,  though  now 
forgotten,  to  be  of  considerable  activity.  They 
have  a  strong  smell,  and  a  bitterish  acrid  taste,  of 
the  aromatic  kind,  but  not  agreeable. 

TU'SSIS.  A  cough.  A  sonorous  concussion 
of  the  breast,  produced  by  the  violent,  and  for  the 
most  part,  involuntary  motion  of  the  muscles  of 
respiration,    ft  is  symptomatic  of  many  diseases. 

Tussis  convulsiva.     See  Pertussis. 

Tussis  exanthematica.  A  cough  attendant 
on  an  eruption. 

Tussis  ferina.    See  Pertussis. 

TUTENAG.     1.  The  Indian  name  for  zinc. 

2.  A  metallic* compound  brought  from  China. 

TU'TIA.  (Persian.)  Pompholy.r ;  Cadmia. 
Tutty.  A  gray  oxide  of  zinc  ;  it  is  generally 
formed  by  fusing  brass  or  copper,  mixed  with 
blende,  when  it  is  incrustedin  the  chimneys  of  the 
furnace.  Mixed  with  any  common  cerate,  it  is 
applied  to  the  eye,  in  debilitated  states  of  the  con- 
junctive membrane. 

Tutia  preparata.  Prepared  tutty  is  often 
put  into  collyria,  to  which  it  imparts  an  adstrin- 
gent  virtue. 

TUTTY.     See  Tutia. 

TYLOSIS.  (From  ruXo?,  a  callus.)  Tylomq. 
An  induration  of  the  margin  of  the  eyelids. 

Tt'mpani  membrana.  See  Membrana  Tym* 
pant. 

TYMPANITES.  (From  rv^avtv,  a  drum  : 
so  called  because  the.  belly  is  distended  with  wind, 
and  sounds  like  a  drum  when  struck.)  Tympany. 
Drum-belly.  An  elastic  distention  of  the  abdo- 
men, which  sounds  like  a  drum  when  struck,  with 
costiveness  and  atrophy,  but  no  fluctuation.  Spe- 
cies :  1.  Tympanites  intestinalis,  a  lodgment  of 
wind  in  the  intestines,  known  by  the  discharge  of 
wind  giving  relief. 

2.  Tympanites  abdominalis,  when  the  wind  is 
in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 

TY'MPANUM.  (T.^avor.  A  drum.)  The 
drum  or  barrel  of  the  ear.  The  hollow  part  of 
the  ear  in  which  are  lodged  the  bones  of  the  ear. 
It  begins  behind  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum, 
which  terminates  the  external  auditory  passage, 
and  is  surrounded  by  the  petrous  portion  of  the 
temporal  boue.  It  terminates  at  the  cochlea  of 
the  labyrinth,  and  has  opening  into  it  four  forami- 
na, viz.  the  orifice*  of  the   Eustachian  tube  and 
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mastoid  sinus,  the  fenestra  ovalis,  and  rotunda. 
It  contains  the  four  ossicula  auditus. 

TY'PHA.  (From  u<pos,  a  lake ;  because  it 
grows  in  marshy  places.)  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plant*  in  the  Linnaean  system.    The  cat's  tail. 

Typha  aromatica.     See  Acorus  calamus. 

Typha  latifolia.  The  broad-leaved  cat's 
tail,  or  bull-rush.  The  young  shoots,  cut  before 
they  reach  the  surface  of  the  water,  eat  like  as- 
paragus when  boiled. 

TYPHOMA'NIA.  (From*  Tv<pu>,  to  burn,  and 
uavta,  delirium. )  A  complication  of  phreusy  and 
lethargy  with  fever.      • 

TYPHUS.  (From  rtiipof,  stupor. )  A  species 
of  continued  fever,  characterised  by  great  debility, 
a  tendency  in  the  fluids  to  putreiaction,  and  the 
ordinary  symptoms  of  fever.  It  is  to  be  readily 
distinguished  from  the  inflammatory  by  the  small- 
ness  of  the  pulse,  and  the  sudden  and  great  de- 
bility which  ensues  on  its  first  attack  ;  and,  in  its 
more  advanced  stage,  by  the  petechia;,  or  purple 
spots,  which  come  out  on  various  parts  of  the 
body,  and  the  foetid  stools  which  are  discharged  ; 
and  it  may  be  distinguished  from  a  nervous  fever 
by  the  great  violence  of  all  its  symptoms  on  its 
first  coming  on. 

The  most  general  cause  that  gives  rise  to  this  dis- 
ease, is  contagion,  applied  either  immediately  from 
the  body  of  a  person  labouring  under  it,  or  con- 
veyed in  clothes  or  merchandise,  &c. ;  but  it  may 
be  occasioned  by  the  effluvia  arising  from  either 
animal  or  vegetable  substances  in  a  decayed  or 
putrid  state  ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  in  low  and 
marshy  countries,  it  is  apt  to  be  prevalent  when 
intense  and  sultry  heat  quickly  succeeds  any  great 
inundation.  A  want  of  proper  cleanliness  and 
confined  air  are  likewise  causes  of  this  fever ; 
hence  it  prevails  in  hospitals,  jails,  camps,  and 
on  1'Oard  ol  ships,  especially  when  such  places 
are  much  crowded,  and  the  strictest  attention  is 
not  paid  to  a  free  ventilation  and  due  cleanliness. 
A  close  state  of  the  atmosphere,  with  damp  wea- 
ther, is  likewise  apt  to  give  rise  to  putrid  fever. 
Those  of  lax  fibres,  and  who  have  been  weakened 
by  any  previous  debilitating  cause,  such  as  poor 
diet,  long  fasting,  hard  labour,  continued  want  of 
sleep,  &c.  are  most  liable  to  it. 

On  the  first  coming  on  of  the  disease,  the  per- 
son is  seized  with  languor,  dejection  of  spirits, 
amazing  depression  and  loss  of  muscular  strength, 
universal  weariness  and  soreness,  pains  in  the 
head,  back,  and  extremities,  and  rigors  ;  the  eyes 
appear  full,  heavy,  yellowish,  and  often  a  little 
inflamed ;  the  temporal  arteries  throb  violently, 
the  tongue  is  dry  and  parched,  respiration  is  com- 
monly laborious,  and  interrupted  with  deep  sigh- 
ing ;  the  breath  i6  hot  and  offensive,  the  urine  is 
crude  and  pale,  the  body  is  costive,  and  the  pulse 
is  usually  quick,  small,  and  hard,  and  now  and 
then  fluttering  and  unequal.  Sometimes  a  great 
beat,  load,  and  pain  are  lelt  at  the  pit  of  the  sto- 
mach, and  a  vomiting  of  bilious  matter  ensues. 

As  the  disease  advances,  the  pulse  increases  in 
frequency  (beating  often  from  100  to  130  in  a  mi- 
nute j)  there  is  vast  debility,  a  great  heat  and  dry- 
ness in  the  skin,  oppression  at  the  breast,  with 
anxiety,  sighing,  and  moaning ;  the  thirst  is  great- 
ly increased  ;  the  tongue,  mouth,  lips,  and  teeth, 
are  covered  over  wilu  3  brown  or  black  tena- 
cious fur  ;  the  speech  is  inarticulate,  and  scarcely 
intelligible  ;  the  patient  mutters  much,  and  deli- 
rium ensues.  The  fever  continuing  to  increase 
still  more  in  violence,  symptoms  ol  putrefaction 
show  themselves ;  the  breath  becomes  highly 
offensive  ;  the  urine  deposites  a  black  and  foetid 
sediment ;  the  stools  are  dark;  offensive,  and  pass 
vff  insensibly ;  hemorrhages  issue  from  the  sums, 
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nostrils,  mouth,  and  other  parts  of  the  body ;  livid 
spots  or  petechia;  appear  on  its  surface  ;  the  pulse 
intermits  and  sinks  ;  the  extremities  grow  cold  ; 
hiccoughs  ensue  ;  and  death  at  last  closes  the  tra- 
gic scene. 

When  this  fever  does  not  terminate  fatally,  it 
generally  begins,  in  cold  climates,  to  diminish 
about  the  commencement  of  the  third  week,  and 
goes  off  gradually  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth, 
without  any  very  evident  crisis  ;  but  in  warm  cli- 
mates it  seldom  continues  above  a  week  or  ten 
days,  if  so  long. 

Our  opinion,  as  to  the  event,  is  to  be  formed  by 
the  degree  of  violence  in  the  symptoms,  particu- 
larly after  petechia;  appear,  although  in  some  in- 
stances recoveries  have  been  effected  under  the 
most  unpromising  appearances.  An  abatement  of 
febrile  heat  and  thirst,  a  gentle  moisture  diffused 
equally  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  body,  loose 
stools,  turbid  urine,  rising  of  the  pulse,  and  the 
absence  of  delirium  and  stupor,  may  be  regarded 
in  a  favourable  light.  On  the  contrary,  petechia;, 
with  dark,  offensive,  and  involuntary  discharges 
by  urine  and  stool,  foetid  sweats,  haemorrhages, 
and  hiccoughs,  denote  the  almost  certain  dissolu- 
tion of  the  patient. 

The  appearances  usually  perceived  on  dissec- 
tion, are  inflammations  of  the  brain  and  viscera, 
but  more  particularly  of  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines, which  are  now  and  then  found  in  a  gangre- 
nous state.  In  the  muscular  fibres  there  seems 
likewise  a  strong  tendency  to  gangrene. 

In  the  very  early  period  of  typhus  fever,  it 
is  often  possible,  by  active  treatment,  to  cut  short 
the  disease  at  once  ;  but  where  it  has  established 
itself  more  firmly,  we  can  only  employ  palliative 
measures  to  diminish  its  violence,  that  it  may  run 
safely  through  its  course.  Among  the  most  like- 
ly means  of  accomplishing  the  first  object  is  an 
emetic  ;  where  the  fever  runs  high,  we  may  give 
antimonials  in  divided  doses  at  short  intervals  till 
full  vomiting  is  excited ;  or  if  there  be  less  strength 
in  the  system,  ipecacuanha  in  a  full  dose  at  once. 
Attention  should  next  be  paid  to  clear  out  the 
bowels  by  some  sufficiently  active  form  of  medi- 
cine ;  and  as  the  disease  proceeds,  we  must  keep 
up  this  function,  and  attempt  to  restore  that  of 
the  skin,  and  the  other  secretions,  as  the  best 
means  of  moderating  the  violence  of  vascular  ac- 
tion. Some  of  the  preparations  of  mercury,  or 
if  there  be  tolerable  strength,  those  of  antimony, 
assisted  by  the  saline  compounds,  may  be  cm- 
ployed  for  this  purpose.  The  general  antiphlo- 
gistic regimen  is  to  be  observed  in  the  early  part 
of  the  disease,  as  explained  under  synocha.  In 
cases  where  the  skin  is  uniformly  very  hot  and 
dry,  the  abstraction  of  caloric  may  be  more  ac- 
tively made  by  means  of  the  cold  affusion,  that  is, 
throwing  a  quantity  of  cold  water  on  the  naked 
body  of  the  patient ;  which  measure  has  some- 
times arrested  the  disease  in  its  first  stage  ;  and 
when  the  power  of  the  system  is  less,  sponging 
the  body  occasionally  with  cold  water,  medi- 
cated, perhaps,  with  a  little  salt  or  vinegar,  may  be 
substituted  as  a  milder  proceeding.  But  where  the 
evolution  of  heat  is  even  deficient,  such  means 
would  be  highly  improper  ;  and  it  may  be  some- 
times advisable  to  employ  the  tepid  bath, to  promote 
the  operation  of  the  diaphoretic  medicines.  If  un- 
der the  use  of  the  measures  already  detailed,  calcu- 
lated to  lessen  the  violence  of  vascular  action, 
the  vital  powers  should  appear  materially  falling 
off,  recourse  must  then  be  had  to  a  more  nutritious 
diet,  with  a  moderate  quantity  of  wine,  and  cor- 
dial or  tonic  medicines.  There  is  generally  an 
aversion  from  animal  food,  whence  the  roucila- 
ginons  vegetable  substances,  as  arrow-root.  &c. 
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rendered  palatable  by  spice,  or  a  little  wiue,  or 
sometimes  mixed  with  milk,  may  be  directed  as 
nourishing  and  easy  of  digestion.     If,  however, 
there  be  no  marked  septic  tendency,  and  the  pa- 
tient cloyed  with  these  articles,  the  lighter  animal 
preparations,  as  calves-foot  jelly,  veal  broth,  &c, 
may  be  allowed.     The  extent  to  which  wine  may 
be  carried,  must  depend  on  the  urgency  of  the 
case,  and  the  previous  habits  of  the   individual ; 
but  it  will  commonly  not  be  necessary  to  exceed 
half  a  pint,  or  a  pint  at  most,  in  the  twenty-four 
hours  ;  and  it  should  be  given  in  divided  por- 
tion", properly  diluted,  made  perhaps,  into  negus, 
whey,  &c,  according  to  the   liking  of  the   pa- 
tient.    The  preference  should  always  be  given  to 
that  which  is  of  the   soundest  quality,  if  agreea- 
ble :  but   where   wine   cannot  be  afforded,  good 
malt  liquor,  or  mustard  whey,  may  be  substituted. 
Some  moderately  stimulant  medicines,  as  ammo- 
nia, aromatics,  serpentaria,  &c,  may  often  be 
used  with  advantage,  to  assist  in   keeping  up  the 
circulation  :  also  those  of  a  tonic  quality,  as  ca- 
lumba,  cusparia,  cinchona,  &c,  occasionally  in 
their    lighter   forms  ;    but    more     especially    the 
acids.     These   are,  in   several   respects,  useful ; 
by  promoting  the  secretions  of  the   primre  vioe, 
kc,  they  quench  thirst,  remove  irritation,  and 
manifestly  cool  the  body  ;  and  in  the  worst  forms 
of  typhus,  where   the  putrescent   tendency   ap- 
pears, they  are  particularly  indicated  from  their 
antiseptic  power  ;  they  are  also  decidedly  tonic, 
and  indeed  those  from  the  mineral  kingdom  pow- 
erfully so.     These  may  be  given  freely  as  medi- 
cines, the  carbonic  acid  also  in  the  form  of  brisk 
fermenting    liquors ;    and    the   native   vegetable 
acids,  as  they  exist  in  ripe  fruits,  being  generally 
very  grateful,  may  constitute  a  considerable  part 
of  the  diet.     In   the  mean  time,  to  obviate  the 
septic  tendency,   great  attention  should  be  paid 
to  cleauline.ss  and  ventilation,  and  keeping  the 
bowels  regular  by  mild  aperients,  or  clysters  of 
an  emollient   or    antiseptic   nature ;    and  where 
aphtha;  appear,  acidulated  gargles  should  be  di- 
rected.    It  the  disease  inclines  more  to  the  ner- 


vous form,  with  much  mental  anxiety,  tremors, 
and  other  irregular  affections  of  the  muscles,  or 
organs  of  sense,  the  antispasmodic  medicines  may 
be  employed  with  more  advantage,  as  eether, 
camphor,  musk,  &c,  but  particularly  opium ; 
which  should  be  given  in  a  full  dose,  sufficient  to 
procure  sleep,  provided  there  be  no  appearances 
of  determination  of  blood  to  the  head  ;  and  it 
may  be  useful  to  call  a  greater  portion  of  ner- 
vous energy  to  the  lower  extremities  by  the  pedi- 
luvitira,  or  other  mode  of  applying  warmth,  or 
occasionally  by  sinapisms,  not  allowing  these  to 
produce  vesication.  But  if  there  should  be  much 
increased  vascular  action  in  the  brain,  more  ac- 
tive means  will  be  required,  even  the  local  ab- 
straction of  blood,  if  the  strength  will  permit ; 
and  it  will  be  always  right  to  have  the  head 
shaved,  and  kept  cool  by  some  evaporating  lotion, 
and  a  blister  applied  to  the  back  of  the  neck.  In 
like  manner,  other  important  parts  may  occasion- 
ally require  local  means  of  relief.  Urgent  vomit- 
ing may,  perhaps,  be  checked  by  the  effervescing 
mixture;  a  troublesome  diarrhoea  by  small  doses 
of  opium,  assisted  by  aromatics,  chalk,  and  other 
astringents,  or  sometimes  by  small  doses  of  ipe- 
cacuanha ;  proluse  perspirations  by  the  infusum 
rosre,  a  cooling  regimen,  &c. 

Typhus  Jegyptiacus.  The  plague  of 
Egypt. 

Tvphus  carcerum.     The  jail-fever. 

Ttphos  castrensis.     The  camp-fever. 

Typhus  gravior.  The  most  malignant  spe- 
cies of  typhus.     See  Typhus. 

Typhus  icterodes.  Typhus  with  symptoms 
of  jaundice.     See  Typhus. 

Typhus  mitior.     The  low  fever. 

Typhus  nervosus.     The  nervous  fever. 

Typhus  petechialis.  Typhus  with  purple 
spots. 

TYRI'ASIS.  Tvpiaatg.  A  species  of  leprosy 
in  which  the  skin  may  be  easily  withdrawn  from 
the  flesh. 

TYRO'SIS.  (From  rupoM,  to  coagulate.)  A 
disorder  of  the  stomach  from  milk  curdled  in  it. 
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'LCER.  Ulcus,  eru:  n. ;  from  i\k<h,  a  sore.) 
A  purulent  solution  of  continuity  of  the  soft  parts 
of  an  animal  body.  Ulcers  may  arise  from  a  va- 
riety of  causes,  as  all  those  which  produce  in- 
flammation, from  wounds,  specific  irritations  of 
the  absorbents,  from  scurvy,  cancer,  the  venereal 
or  scrophulous  virus,  &c.  The  proximate  or  imme- 
diate cause  is  an  increased  action  of  the  absor- 
bents, and  a  specific  action  of  the  arteries,  by 
which  a  fluid  is  separated  from  the  blood  upon 
the  ulcerated  surface.  They  are  variously  de- 
nominated ;  the  following  is  the  most  frequent 
division  : 

1.  The  simple  ulcer,  which  tajies  place  gene- 
rally from  a  superficial  wound. 

2.  The  sinuous,  that  runs  under  the  integu- 
ments, and  the  orifice  of  which  is  narrow,  but  not 
callous. 

3.  The  fistulous  ulcer,  or  fistula,  a  deep  ulcer 
with  a  narrow  and  callous  orifice. 

4.  The  fungous  ulcer,  the  surface  of  which  is 
covered  with  fungous  flesh. 
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5.  The  gangrenous,  which  is  livid,  foetid,  and 
gangrenous. 

6.  The  scorbutic,  which  depends  on  a  scorbutic 
acrimony. 

7.  The  venereal,  arising  from  the  venereal  dis- 
ease. 

8.  The  cancerous  ulcer,  or  open  cancer.  See 
Cancer. 

9.  The  carious  ulcer,  depending  upon  a  carious 
bone. 

10.  The  inveterate  ulcer,  which  is  of  long  con- 
tinuance, and  resists  the  ordinary  applications. 

11.  The  scrophulous  ulcer,  known  by  its  hav- 
ing arben  from  indolent  tumours,  its  discharging 
a  viscid,  glairy  matter,  and  its  indolent  nature. 

Ulcera  serpentia  oris.     See  Aphtha. 

Ulcerated  sore  throat.     See  Cynanche. 

ULLA.  The  common  diminutive  ulla  or  ilia, 
is,  according  to  Dr.  Good,  most  probably  derived 
from  the  Greek,  u>r;,  ule  or  ile,  materia,  materies, 
of  the  matter,  make,  or  nature  of ;  thus,  papula 
or  vanilla,  of  the  matter  or  nature  of  pappus  ;  l» 
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pula,  of  the  matter  or  nature  of  lupus  ;  pustula, 
of  the  matter  or  nature  of  pus;  and  so  of  many 
others. 

ULMA'RIA.  (From  ulmus,  the  elm:  so 
named  because  it  has  leaves  like  the  elm.)  See 
Spirtea  ulmaria. 

ULMIN.  Dr.  Thomson  has  given  this  tem- 
porary name  to  a  very  singular  substance  lately 
examined  by  Klaproth.  It  differs  essentially  from 
every  other  known  body,  and  must  therefore  con- 
stitute a  new  and  peculiar  vegetable  principle.  It 
exuded  spontaneously  from  the  trunk  of  a  species 
of  elm,  which  Klaproth  conjectures  to  be  the 
ulmus  nigra,  and  was  sent  to  him  from  Palermo 
in  1802. 

1.  In  its  external  characters  it  resembles  gum. 
It  was  solid,  hard,  of  a  black  colour,  and  had  con- 
siderable lustre.  Its  powder  was  brown.  It  dis- 
solved readily  in  the  mouth,  and  was  insipid. 

2.  It  dissolved  speedily  in  a  small  quantity  of 
water.  The  solution  was  transparent,  of  a  black- 
ish-brown colour,  ;md,  even  when  very  much  con- 
centrated by  evaporation,  was  not  iu  the  least  mu- 
cilaginous or  ropy  ;  nor  did  it  answer  as  a  paste. 
In  this  respect  ulmin  differs  essentially  from  gum. 

3.  It  was  completely  insoluble  both  in  alkohol 
and  tether.  When  alkohol  was  poured  into  the 
aqueous  solution,  the  greater  part  of  the  ulmin 
precipitated  in  light  brown  flakes.  The  remain- 
der was  obtained  by  evaporation,  and  was  not  sen- 
sibly soluble  in  alkohol.  The  alkohol  by  this 
treatment  acquired  a  sharpish  taste. 

4.  When  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid  were  added 
to  the  aqueous  solution,  it  became  gelatinous,  lost 
its  blackish-brown  colour,  and  a  light  brown  sub- 
stance precipitated.  The  whole  solution  was 
slowly  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  tht  reddish- 
brown  powder  which  remained  was  treated  with 
alkohol.  The  alkohol  assumed  a  golden  yellow 
colour  ;  and.  when  evaporated,  left  a  light  brown, 
bitter,  and  sharp  resinous  substance. 

5.  Oxymuriatic  acid  produced  precisely  the 
same  effects  as  nitric.  Thus  it  appears  that  ul- 
min, by  the  addition  of  a  little  oxygen,  is  convert- 
ed into  a  resinous  substance.  In  this  new  state  it 
is  insoluble  in  water.  This  property  is  very  sin- 
gular. Hitherto  the  volatile  oils  weje  the  only 
substances  known  to  assume  the  form  of  resins. 
That  a  substance  soluble  in  water  should  assume 
the  resinous  form  with  such  facility,  is  very  re- 
markable. 

6.  Ulmin  when  burnt  emitted  little  smoke  or 
flame,  and  left  a  spongy  but  firm  charcoal,  which, 
when  burnt  in  the  open  air,  leli.  only  a  little  car- 
bonate of  potassa  behind. 

U'LMUS.  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Pentandria ;  Order, 
Digynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  common 
elm.     See  Ulmus  campestris. 

Ulmus  campestris.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  common  elm.  Ulmus— foliis  duplicato-ser- 
ratis,  basi  inaqualibus,  of  Linnaeus.  The  inner 
tough  bark  of  this  tree,  which  is  directed  for  use 
by  the  pharmacopoeias,  has  no  remarkable  smell, 
but  a  bitterish  taste,  and  abounds  with  a  slimy 
juice,  which  has  been  recommended  in  nephritic 
cases,  and  externally  as  a  useful  application  to 
bums.  It  is  also  highlv  recommended  in  some 
cutaneous  affections  allied  to  herpes  and  lepra.  It 
is  mostly  exhibited  in  the  form  of  decoction,  by 
boiling  four  ounces  in  four  pints  of  water  to  two 
pints ;  of  which  from  four  to  eight  ounces  are 
given  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

U'LNA.  (From  wAn-i?,  the  ulna,  or  cubit.) 
Cubitus.  The  larger  bone  of  the  fore-arm.  It  is 
-mailer  and  shorter  than  the  os  humeri,  and  be- 
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comes  gradually  smaller  as   it  descends  to  the 
wrist.     We  may  divide  it  into  its  upper  and  lower 
extremities,  and  its  body  or  middle  part.     At  its 
upper  extremity  are  two  considerable  processes, 
of"  which  the  posterior  one  and  largest  is  named 
olecranon,  and  the  smaller  and  interior  one  the 
coronoid  process.     Between  these  two  processes, 
the  extremity  of  the  bone  is  formed  into  a  deep 
articulating  cavity,  which,  from  its  semi-circular 
shape,  is  called  the  greater  sigmoid  cavity,  to 
distinguish  it  from  another,  which  has  been  named 
the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity.     The  olecranon,  call- 
ed also  the  anconoid  process,  begins  by  a  consi- 
derable tuberosity,  which  is  rough,  and  serves  for 
the  insertion  of  musclee,  and  terminates  in  a  kind 
of  hook,   the   concave  surface   of  which  moves 
upon  the  pulley  of  the  os  humeri.     This  process 
forms  the  point  of  the  elbow.    The  coronoid  pro- 
cess is  sharper  at  its  extremity  than  the  olecranon, 
but  is  much  smaller,  and  does  not  reach  so  high. 
In  bending  the  arm,  it  is  received  into  the  fossa 
at  the  fore-part  of  the  pulley.     At  the  external 
side  of  the  coronoid  process  is  the  lesser  sigmoid 
cavity,  wbich  is  a  small,  semilunar  articulating 
surface,  lined  with  cartilage,  on  which  the  round 
head  of  the  radius  plays.     At  the  forepart  of  the 
coronoid  process  we  observe  a  small  tuberosity, 
into  which  the  tendon  of  the  brachialis  internus 
is  inserted.     The  greater  sigmoid  cavity,  the  situ- 
ation of  which  we  just  now  mentioned,  is  divided 
into  four  surfaces  by  a  prominent  line  which  is  in- 
tersected by  a  small  sinuosity  that  serves  for  the 
lodgment  of  mucilaginous  glands.     The  whole  of 
this  cavity  is  covered  with  cartilage.    The  body, 
or  middle  part  of  the  ulna,  is  of  a  prismatic  or  tri- 
angular shape,  so  as  to  afford  three  surfaces  and 
as  many  angles.     The  external  and  internal  sur- 
faces are  flat  and  bioad,  especially  the  external 
one,  and  are  separated  by  a  sharp  angle,  which, 
from  its  situation,  may  be  termed  the  internal  an- 
gle.   This  internal  angle,  which  is  turned  towards 
the  radius,  serves  for  the  attachment  of  the  liga- 
ment that  connects  the  two  bones,  and  which  is 
therefore  called  the  interosseous  ligament.     The 
posterior  surface  is  convex,  and  corresponds  with 
the  olecranon.     The   borders,  or  angles,  which 
separate  it  from  the  other  two  surfaces,  are  some- 
what rounded.     At  about  a  third  of  the  length  of 
this  bone  from  the  top,  in  its  fore-part,  we  observe 
a  channel  for  the  passage  of  vessels.     The  lower 
extremity  is  smaller  as  it  descends,  nearly  cylin- 
drical, and  slightly  curved  forwards  and  outwards. 
Just  before  it  terminates,  it  contracts,  so  as  to 
form  a  neck  to  the  small  head  with  which  it  ends. 
On  the  outside  of  this  little  head,  answering  to 
the  olecranon,  a  small  process,  called  the  styloid 
process,  stands  out,  from  which  a  strong  ligament 
is  stretched  to  the  wrist.     The  head  has  a  rounded 
articulating  surface,  on  its  internal  side,  which  is 
covered  with  cartilage,  and  received  into  a  semi- 
lunar cavity  formed  at  the  lower  end  of  the  radius. 
Between  it  and  the  os  cuneiforme,  a  moveable  car- 
tilage is  interposed,  which  is  continued  from  the 
cartilage  that  cov  ers  the  lower  end  of  the  radius, 
and  is  connected  by  ligamentous  fibres  to  the  sty- 
loid process  of  the  ulna.     The  ulna  is  articulated 
above  with  the  lower  end  of  the  os  humeri.     This 
articulation  is  of  the  species  called  ginglymus;   it 
is  articulated  also  both  above  and  below  to  the 
radius,  and  to  the  carpus  at  its  lowest  extremity. 
Its  chief  use  seems  to  be  to  support  and  regulate 
the  motions  of  the  radius.     In  children,  both  ex- 
tremities of  this  bone  are  first  cartilaginous,  and 
afterwards  epiphyses,  before  they  are  completely 
united  to  the  rest  of  the  bone. 

ULNAR.     ( Ulnaris;  from  ulna,  the  bone  so 
named.)     Belonging  to  the  ulna. 
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Ulnar  artery.     See  Cubital  artery. 

Ulnar  nerve.     See  Cubital  nerve. 

Ulna'ri3  externus.  See  Extensor  carpi 
ulnaris. 

Ulnaris  internus.  See  Flexor  carpi  ulna- 
rLi. 

ULTRAMARINE.     See  Lapis  lazuli. 

UMBELLA.  (Umbella,  -e.  t.  ;  a  little  shade 
or  umbrella. )  An  umbel  ;  the  rundle  of  some 
authors.  A  species  of  inflorescence  in  which  se- 
veral flowerstalks  of  rays,  nearly  equal  in  length, 
spread  from  one  common  ceuire,  their  summils 
forming  a  level,  convex,  or  even  globose  surface, 
more  rarely  a  concave  one. 

From  the  insertion  of  the  umbel,  it  is  distin- 
guished into  pedunculate  and  sessile.  The  for- 
mer implies  that  the  rays  or  flowcrstalks  come 
from  one  ;  and  the  latter,  that  the  rays  or  stalklcts 
come,  not  from  a  common  peduncle,  but  from  the 
stem  or  branch  of  the  plant ;  as  in  Sium  nodi- 
florum,  and  Prunus  avium. 

From  the  division  of  the  umbel  it  is  said  to  be 
■simple,  when  single-flowered  ;  as  in  Allium  ursi- 
num :  and  compound,  when  each  ray  or  stalk 
bears  an  umbellula,  or  partial  umbel ;  as  in  the 
Ancthum  faniculum. 

The  umbella  involucrata  is  supplied  with  in- 
volucra. 

UMBELLULA.  A  partial  or  little  umbel. 
See  Umbella. 

UMBER.    Anoreofiron. 

UMBILICAL.  (Umbilicalis;  from  umbili- 
cus, the  navel.)    Of  or  belonging  to  the  navel. 

Umbilical  cord.  Funis  umbilicalis ;  Funi- 
culus umbilicalis.  The  navel-string.  A  cord- 
like substance  of  an  intestinal  form,  about  half  a 
yard  in  length,  that  proceeds  from  the  navel  of  the 
icctus  to  the  centre  of  the  placenta.  It  is  com- 
posed of  a  cutaneous  sheath,  cellular  substance,  one 
umbilical  vein,  and  two  umbilical  arteries ;  the 
former  conveys  the  blood  to  the  child  from  the 
placenta,  and  the  latter  return  it  from  the  child  to 
the  placenta. 

Umbilical  hernia.     See  Hernia  umbilicalis. 

Umbilical  region.  Regio  umbilicalis.  The 
part  of  the  abdominal  parictes  about  two  inches 
all  round  the  navel. 

UMBILI'CUS.    The  navel. 

Umbilicus  marinus.  Cotyledon  marina; 
Androsace ;  Acetabulum  marinum ;  Androsace 
Matthioli ;  Fungus  petreeus  marinus.  A  sub- 
marine production  found  on  rocks  and  the  shells 
of  fishes,  about  the  coast  of  Montpollier,  &c.  It 
is  said  to  be,  in  the  form  of  powder,  a  useful  an- 
thelmintic and  diuretic. 

UMBO.  (The  top  of  a  buckler.)  The  knob 
or  more  prominent  part  in  the  centre  of  the  hat 
or  pih's  of  the  fungus  tribe. 

Unct.ola  ELASTIC*.  This  plant  affords  a 
juice  which  becomes  an  clastic  gum.  See  Caoul- 
chouc. 

UNCIFORM.  (Unciformis ;  from  uncus,  a 
hook,  and  forma,  a  likeness.)  Hooklike:  ap- 
plied to  bones,  &c. 

Unciform  bone.  The  last  bone  of  the  second 
row  of  the  carpus  or  wrist:  so  named  from  its 
honk-like  process,  which  projects  towards  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  and  gives  origin  to  the  great 
ligament  by  which  the  tendons  of  the  wrist  are 
IiduiuI  down. 

UNCINATUS.  (From  uncux,  a  hook.)  Un- 
cinate or  hooked  :  applied  to  the  stigma  of  the 
Lantana. 

UNDERSTANDING.  Intellects.  See  Ide- 
ology. 

UNDULATUS.     Undulated:  applied  to  a  leaf 


when  the  disk  near  the  margin  is  waved  obtusely 
up  and  down  ;  as  in  Reseda  lutea. 

Unedo  papyracea.     See  Arbutus  unedo. 

UNGUE'NTUM.  ( Unguentum,  i.  n.  ;  from 
ungo,  to  anoint.)  An  ointment.  The  usual  con- 
sistence of  ointments  is  about  that  of  butter.  The 
following  are  among  the  best  formulae. 

Unguentum  apostolorum.  Dodecaphar- 
inicum.  The  aspostles'  ointment:  so  called  be- 
cause it  has  twelve  ingredients  in  it  exclusive  of 
the  oil  and  vinegar.     Not  used. 

Unguentum  cantharidis.  Unguentum 
hjllcB.  Ointment  of  the  blistering-fly.  Take  of 
the  blistering-fly,  rubbed  to  a  very  fine  powder, 
two  ounces  ;  distilled  water,  eight  fluid  ounces  ; 
resin  cerate,  eight  ounces.  Boil  the  water  with 
the  blistering-fly  to  one  half,  and  strain  ;  mix  the 
cerate  with  the  liquor,  and  then  let  it  evaporate  to 
the  proper  consistence.  This  is  sometimes  used 
to  keep  a  blister  open  ;  but  the  savine  cerate  is  to 
be  preferred. 

Unguentum  cetacei.  Ointment  of  sperma- 
ceti, formerly  called  Imimentum  album,  and  lat- 
terally,  unguentum  spermaceti.  Take  of  sperma- 
ceti, six  drachms ;  white  wax,  two  drachms ; 
olive  oil,  three  fluid  ounces.  Having  melted  them 
together  over  a  slow  fire,  cons;antly  stir  the  mix- 
ture until  it  gets  cold.  A  simple  emollient  oint- 
ment. 

Uncuentum  cicut.e.  Hemlock  ointment. 
Take  of  the  fresh  leaves  of  hemlock,  and  prepared 
lion's  lard,  of  each  four  ounces.  The  hemlock 
is  to  be  bruised  in  a  marble  mortar,  after  which 
the  lard  is  to  be  added,  and  the  two  ingredients 
thoroughly  incorporated  by  beating.  They  are 
then  to  be  gently  melted  over  the  fire,  and  after 
being  strained  through  a  cloth,  and  the  fibrous 
parts  of  the  hemlock  well  pressed,  the  ointment 
is  to  be  stirred  till  quite  cold.  To  cancerous  or 
serophulous  sores  this  ointment  may  be  applied 
with  a  prospect  of  success. 

UnguentUm  elemi  compositum.  Com- 
pound ointment  of  elemi,  formerly  called  linimen- 
tum  arcai,  and  unguentum  e  gummi  elemi.  Take 
of  elemi,  a  pound ;  common  turpentine,  ten 
ounces  ;  prepared  suet,  two  pounds  ,  olive  oil, 
two  fluid  ounces.  Melt  the  elemi  with  the  suet, 
then  remove  it  from  the  fire,  and  immediately 
mix  in  the  turpentine  and  oil,  then  strain  the  mix- 
ture through  a  linen  cloth.  Indolent  ulcers,  chil- 
blains, chronic  ulcers  after  burns,  and  indolent 
tumours  are  often  removed  by  this  ointment. 

Unguentum  htdrargyri  fortius.  Strong 
mercurial  ointment,  formerly  called  unguentum 
cmruleum  fortius.  Take  of  purified  mercury, 
two  pounds  ;  prepared  lard,  twenty-three  ounces  ; 
prepared  suet,  an  ounce.  First  rub  the  mercury 
with  the  suet  and  a  little  of  the  lard,  until  the 
globules  disappear  ;  then  add  the  remainder  of  the 
lard,  and  mix.  In  very  general  use  for  mercurial 
frictions.  It  may  be  employed  in  almost  all  cases 
where  mercury  is  indicated. 

Unguentum  htdrargyri  mitius.  Mild  mer- 
curial ointment,  formerly  called  unguentum  cce- 
ruleinu  mitius.  Take  of  strong  mercurial  oint- 
n'-T.t,  a  pound;  prepared  hud,  two  pounds.  Mix. 
Weaker  than  th".  former. 

Uncuentum  htdrargyri  nitratis.  Un- 
guentum hijdrargyri  nitrati.  Ointment  ot  nitrate 
of  mercury.  Take  of  purified  mercury,  an  ounce  ; 
nitric  acid,  eleven  fluid  drachms  ;  prepared  lard, 
six  ounces ;  olive  oil,  four  fluid  ounces.  First  dis- 
solve the  mercury  in  the  acid,  then,  while  the  li- 
quor is  hot,  mix  it  with  the  lard  and  oil  melted 
together.  A  stimulating  and  detergent  ointment. 
Tinea  capitis,   psorophthalmia,  indolent  tumours 
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on  the  margin  of  the  eyelid,  and  ulcers  iu  the 
urethra,  are  cured  by  its  application. 

Unguentum  htdrargyri  nitratis  mitius. 
Weaker  only  than  the  former. 

Unguentum  hydrargyri  nitrico-oxidi. 
Ointment  of  nitric  oxide  of  mercury.  Take  of 
nitric  oxide  of  mercury,  an  ounce  ;  white  wax, 
two  ounces  ;  prepared  "lard,  six  ounces.  Having 
melted  together  the  wax  and  lard,  add  thereto  the 
nitric  oxide  of  mercuiy  in  very  fine  powder,  and 
mix.  A  most  excellent  stimulating  and  escharo- 
tic  ointment. 

Unguentum  htdrargtri  pr^ecipitati 
albi.  Ointment  of  white  precipitate  of  mercury, 
formerly  called  unguentum  e  mercurio  pracipi- 
tato  albo,  and  laterally  unguentum  calcis  hydrar- 
gyri  alba.  Take  of  white  precipitate  of  mercury 
a  drachm ;  prepared  lard,  an  ounce  and  half. 
Having  melted  the  lard  over  a  slow  tire,  add  the 
precipitated  mercury  and  mix.  A  useful  ointment 
to  destroy  vermin  in  the  head,  and  to  assist  in  the 
removal  of  scald  head,  venereal  ulcers  of  children 
and  cutaneous  eruptions. 

Unguentum  lytt.e.  See  Unguentum  can- 
tharidis. 

Unguentum  ofuthalmicum.  Ophthalmic 
ointment  of  Janin.  Take  of  prepared  hog's-lard, 
half  an  ounce ;  prepared  tutty,  Armenian  bole, 
of  each  two  drachms ;  white  precipitate,  one 
drachm.  Mix.  This  celebrated  ointment  may 
be  used  for  the  same  diseases  of  the  eye  and  eyelid 
as  the  ung.  hydrarg.  nitratis.  It  must  be  at  first 
weakened  with  about  twice  its  quantity  of  hog's- 
lard. 

Unguentum  picis  arid.e.  See  Unguentum 
resina  nigra. 

Unguentum  picis  liquid.*:.  Tar  ointment, 
formerly  called  unguentum  picis  ;  unguentum  e 
pice.  Take  of  tar,  prepared  suet,  of  each,  a 
pound.  Melt  them  together,  and  strain  the  mix- 
ture through  a  linen  cloth.  This  is  applicable  to 
cases  of  tinea  capitis,  and  some  eruptive  com- 
plaints ;  also  to  some  kinds  o;  irritable  sores. 

Unguentum  resin^e  tlaym.  Yellow  basil- 
icon  is  in  general  use  as  a  stimulant  and  detersive; 
it  is  an  elegant  and  useful  form  of  implying  the 
resin. 

Unguentum  resinje  nigr.e.  Unguentum 
picis  aridec.  Pitch  ointment,  formerly  called 
unguentum  balsilicum  nigrum,  vel  tetrapharma- 
cum.  Take  of  pitch,  yellow  wax,  yellow  resin, 
of  each  nine  ounces ;  olive  oil,  a  pint.  Melt  them 
together,  and  strain  the  mixture  through  a  linen 
cloth.  This  is  useful  for  the  same  purposes  as 
the  tar  ointment. 

Unguentum sambuci.  Elder  ointment,  for- 
merly called  unguentum  sumbucinum.  Take  of 
elder  flowers,  two  pounds ;  prepared  lard,  two 
pounds.  Boil  the  elder  flowers  in  the  lard  until 
they  become  crisp,  then  strain  the  ointment 
through  a  linen  cloth.  A  cooling  and  emollient 
preparation. 

Unguentum  sulphuris.  Sulphur  ointment, 
formerly  called  unguentum  e  suipliure.  Take  of 
sublimed  sulphur,  three  ounces  ;  prepared  lard, 
half  a  pound.  Mix.  The  most  etlectual  prepa- 
ration to  destroy  the  itch.  It  is  also  serviceable 
in  the  cure  of  other  cutaneous  eruptions. 

Unguentum  sulphuris  comi>ositum.  Com- 
pound sulphur  ointment.  Take  of  sublimed  sul- 
phur, half  a  pound  ;  white  hellebore  root,  pow- 
dered, two  ounces  ;  nitrate  of  potassa,  a  drachm  ; 
soft  soap,  half  a  pound;  prepared  lard,  a  pound 
and  a  half.  Mix.  This  preparation  is  introduced 
into  the  last  London  Pharmacopoeia  as  a  more 
efficacious  remedy  for  the  itch  than  common  sul- 
phur ointment.  In  the  armv,  where  it  is  general- 
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ly  used,  the  sulphur  vivum,  or  native  admixture 
of  sulphur  with  various  heterogeneous  matters,  is 
used  instead  of  sublimed  sulphur. 

Unguentum  veratri.  White  hellebore  oint- 
ment, formerly  called  unguentum  hellebori  albi. 
Take  of  white  hellebore  root,  powdered,  two 
ounces  ;  prepared  lard,  eight  ounces  :  oil  of  le- 
mons, twenty  minims.     Mix. 

Unguentum  zinci.  Zinc  ointment.  Take 
of  the  oxide  of  zinc,  an  ounce  ;  prepared  lard, 
six  ouuees.  Mix.  A  very  useful  application  to 
chronic  ophthalmia  and  relaxed  ulcers. 

U'NGUIS.  (Unguis,  is,  in.  ;  from  ovu£,  a 
hook.)  1.  The  nail.  The  nails  are  horny  la- 
mina; situated  at  the  extremities  ol  the  fingers 
and  toes  ;  composed  of  coagulated  albumen,  aul 
a  little  phosphate  of  lime. 

2.  An  abscess  or  collection  of  pus  between  the 
lamelhe  of  the  cornea  trausparens  of  the  eye  :  so 
called  from  its  resemblance  to  the  lunated  portion 
of  the  nail  of  the  linger. 

3.  The  lachrymal  bone  is  named  os  unguis, 
from  its  resemblance  to  a  nail  of  the  finger. 

4.  In  botany,  unguis,  or  the  claw :  applied  to 
the  thin  part  of  the  petal  of  a  polypetalous  corolla. 

U'ngula  caballina.     See  Tussilago. 

UNIFL'  »RUS.     Bearing  one  flower. 

UNIO.  (Unio,  pi.  uniones ;  from  unus,  oner 
so  called  because  there  is  never  more  than  one 
found  in  the  same  shell,  or  according  to  others, 
for  that  many  being  found  in  one  shell,  not  any 
one  of  them  is  like  the  other.)  The  pearl.  See 
Margarita. 

U'RACHUS.  (From  ovpov,  urine,  and  t^w,  to 
contain.)  Urinaculum.  The  ligamentous  cord 
that  arises  from  the  basis  of  the  urinary  bladder, 
which  it  runs  along,  and  terminates  in  the  umbili- 
cal cord.  In  the  foetuses  of  brute  animals,  which 
the  ancients  mostly  dissected,  it  is  a  hollow  tube, 
and  conveys  the  urine  to  the  allantoid  membrane. 

Ura'gium.  (From  ovpayos,  the  hinder  part  of 
an  army.)  The  apex  or  extreme  point  of  the 
heart. 

URANGLIMMER.  Green  mica.  Chalcolite. 
An  ore  of  uranium. 

Urani'scus.  (From  ovpavos,  the  firmament  : 
so  called  from  its  arch.)     The  palate. 

URANITE.     See  Uranium. 

UKA'NIUM.  Uranite.  This  metal  was  disco- 
vered by  Kluproth  in  the  year  1789.  It  i  xists 
combined  with  sulphur,  and  a  portion  of  iron, 
lead,  and  silex,  in  the  mineral  termed  Pechbtende, 
or  oxide  of  uranium.  Combined  with  carbonic 
acid  it  forms  the  chalcolite,  or  green  mica  :  and 
mixed  with  oxide  of  iron,  it  constitutes  the  ura- 
nilic  ochre.  It  is  always  found  in  the  state  of 
an  oxide  with  a  greater  or  smaller  portion  of 
iron,  or  mineralised  with  sulphur  and  copper. 
The  ores  of  uranium  are  of  a  blackish  colour,  in- 
clining to  a  dark  iron  gray,  and  of  a  moderate 
splendour  ;  they  are  of  a  close  texture,  and  when 
broken  present  a  somewhat  uneven,  and  iu  the 
smallest  particles  a  conchoidal  surface.  They  are 
found  in  the  mines  of  Saxony. 

Properties  of  Uranium. — Uranium  exhibits  a 
mass  of  small  metallic  globules,  agglutinated  to- 
gether. Its  colour  is  a  deep  gray  on  the  outside, 
in  the  inside  it  is  a  pale  brown.  It  is  very  porous, 
and  is  so  soft,  that  it  may  be  scraped  with  a  km.'*. 
It  has  but  little  lustre.  Its  specific  gravity  is  be- 
tween eight  and  nine.  It  is  more  difficult  to  be 
fused  than  even  manganese.  When  intensely 
heated  with  phosphate  of  soda  and  ammonia,  or 
glacial  phosphoric  acid,  it  fuses  with  them  into  a 
grass-green  glass.  With  soda  or  borax  it  melts 
only  into  a  gray,  opaque,  scoriaccous  bead.  It  is 
soluble  in  sulphuric,  nitric,  and  muriatic  acids.   It 
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combines  with  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  and  alloys 
with  mercury.  It  has  not  yet  beeu  combined  with 
other  combustible  bodies.  It  decomposes  the  ni- 
tric acid  and  becomes  converted  into  a  yellow  ox- 
ide. The  action  of  uranium  alone  upon  watt  r, 
&c.  is  still  unknown,  probably  on  account  of  its 
extreme  -.carcity. 

Method  of  obtaining  Uranium. — In  order  to 
obtain  uranium,  the  pechblende  is  first  treed  from 
sulphur  by  heat,  and  cleared  from  the  adhering 
impurities  as  carelully  as  possible.  It  is  then  di- 
gested in  nitric  acid  ;  the  metallic  matter  that  it 
contains  is  thus  completely  dissolved,  while  part 
of  the  sulphur  remains  undissolved,  and  part  of  it 
is  dissipated  under  the  form  ol  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen gas.  The  solution  is  then  precipitated  by 
a  carbonated  alkali.  Tbe  precipitate  has  a  lemon- 
yellow  colour  when  it  is  pure,  i  his  yellow  car- 
bonate is  made  into  a  paste  with  oil,  and  exposed 
to  a  violent  heat,  bedded  in  a  crucible  well  lined 
with  charcoal. 

Klaproth  obtained  a  metallic  globule  28  grains 
in  weight,  by  forming  a  ball  of  50  grains  of  the 
yellow  carbonate  with  a  little  wax,  and  by 
exposing  this  ball  in  a  crucible  lined  with  char- 
coal to  a  heat  equal  to  170°  ot  Wedge  wood's 
pyrometer.  Richter  obtained  in  a  single  experi- 
ment 100  grains  of  this  metal,  which  seemed  to  be 
free  from  all  admixture.  There  are  probably 
two  oxides  of  uranium,  the  protoxide,  which  is 
a  grayish  black  ;  and  the  peroxide,  which  is 
yellow. 

URANOCHRE.     An  ore  of  uranium. 

URATE.  Uras.  A  compound  of  uric  or 
litbic  acid,  with  a  salifiable  basis. 

URCE'OLA.  (From  urceolus,  a  small  pitcher  : 
so  named  from  its  uses  in  scouring  glazed  ves- 
sels.)    The  herb  fever-few. 

UREA.  A  constituent  f  urine.  The  best 
process  for  preparing  it  is  to  evaporate  urine  to 
the  consistence  of  syrup,  taking  care  to  regulate 
the  heat  towards  the  end  of  the  evaporation  ; 
to  add  very  gradually  to  the  syrup  its  volume  of 
nitric  acid  (24°  Baume)  of  1.20;  to  stir  the 
mixture,  and  immerse  it  in  a  bath  of  iced  water, 
to  harden  the  crystals  of  the  acidulous  nitrate  of 
urea  which  precipitate  ;  to  wash  these  crystals 
with  ice-cold  water,  to  drain  them,  and  press 
them  between  the  folds  of  blotting  paper. 
When  we  have  thus  separated  the  adhering  he- 
terogeneous matters,  we  redissolve  the  crystals 
in  water,  and  add  to  them  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
carbonate  ol  potassa,  to  neutralise  the  nitric 
acid.  We  must  then  evaporate  the  new  liquor, 
at  a  gentle  heat,  almost  to  dryness,  and  treat  the 
residuum  with  a  very  pure  alkohol,  which  dissolves 
only  the  urea.  On  concentrating  the  alkoholic 
solution,  the  urea  crystallises. 

The  preeeding  is  Thenard's  process,  which 
Dr.  Prout  has  improved.  He  separates  the 
nitrate  of  potassa  by  crystallisation,  makes  the 
liquid  urea  into  a  paste  with  annual  charcoal, 
digests  this  with  cold  water,  filters,  concentrates, 
then  dissolves  the  new  colourless  urea  in  alkohol, 
and  lastly  crystallises. 

Urea  crystallises  in  four-sided  prisms,  which 
are  transparent  and  colourless,  with  a  slight 
pearly  lustre.  It  has  a  peculiar,  but  not  urinous 
odour ;  it  does  not  affect  litmus  or  turmeric 
papers  ;  it  undergoes  no  change  from  the  atmos- 
phere, except  a  slight  deliquescence  in  very  damp 
weather.  In  a  strong  heat  it  melts,  and  is  partly 
decomposed  and  partly  sublimed  without  change. 
The  sp.  gr.  of  the  crystals  is  about  1.35.  It  is 
very  soluble  in  water.  Alkohol,  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  atmosphere,  dissolves  about  20  per 
cent.  :    and,    when    boiling,    considerably  more 


than  its  own  weight,  from  which  the  nrea  sepa- 
rates, on  cooling,  in  its  crystalline  form.  The 
fixed  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  decompose  it. 
It  unites  with  most  of  the  metallic  oxides,  and 
forms  crystalline  compounds  with  the  nitric  and 
oxalic  acids. 

Urea  has  been  recently  analysed  by  Dr. 
Prout  and  Berard.  The  loll  wing  are  its  con- 
stituents : — 

PER  CENT.  PER  Ci:NT.  PER  ATOM. 

Hydrogen,  10.80  6.66  2=    2.5 

Carbon,  19.40  19.99  1  =    7.5 

Oxygen,  26.40  26  66  1  =  10.0 

Azote,  43  40  46.66  1  =  17.5 


lOO.wO     100.00 
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Uric,  or  lithic  acid,  is  a  substance  quite  distinct 
from  urea  in  its  composition.  This  fact,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Prout,  explains,  why  an  excess  of  urea 
g-  neially  accompanies  the  phosphoric  diathesis, 
and  not  the  lithic.  He  has  several  times  seen 
urea  as  abundant  in  the  urine  of  a  person  where 
the  phosphoric  diathesis  prevailed,  as  to  crystallise 
spontan-  ouslyon  the  addition  of  nitric  acid,  with- 
out being  concentrated  by  evaporation. 

As  urea  and  uric  acid,  says  Berard,  are  the 
most  azotised  of  all  animal  substances,  the  secre- 
tion ol  urine  appears  to  have  for  its  object  the 
separation  of  the  excess  of  azote  from  the  blood, 
as  respiration  separates  from  it  the  excess  of 
carbon. 

UKE'DO.  (From  uro,  to  burn.)  An  itching 
or  burning  sensation  of  the  skin,  which  accom- 
panies many  diseases.  The  nettle-rash  is  also  so 
called. 

UKET.  The  compounds  of  simple  inflamma- 
ble bodies  with  each  oilier,  and  with  metals,  are 
commonly  designated  by  this  word  ;  as  sulphured 
of  phosphorus,  carburet  of  iron,  &c  The  terms 
bisulphuret,  bisulphutc,  &c.  applied  to  com- 
pounds, imply  that  they  contain  twice  the  quantity 
of  sulphur,  sulphuric  acid,  &C  existing  in  the 
respective  sulpnUret,  sulphate,  &C 

URETER.  (Ureter,  trit.  m.  ;  from  ovpov, 
urine.)  The  membranous  canal  which  conveys 
the  urine  from  the  kidney  to  the  urinary  bladder. 
At  its  superior  part  it  is  considerably  the  largest, 
occupying  the  greatest  portion  of  the  pelvis  of  the 
kidney  ;  it  then  contracts  to  the  size  of  a  goose- 
quill,  and  descends  over  the  psoas  magDOS  mus- 
cle and  large  crural  vessels  into  the  pelvis,  in 
which  it  perforates  the  urinary  bladder  very  ob- 
liquely. Its  internal  surface  is  lubricated  with 
mucus  to  defend  it  from  the  irritation  of  the  urine 
in  passing. 

URETERITIS.  (From  ovpmp,  the  ureter.) 
An  inflammation  of  the  ureter. 

URETHRA.  (From  ovpov,  the  urine  ;  because 
it  is  the  canal  through  which  the  urine  passes.) 
A  membranous  canal  running  from  the  neck  of 
the  bladder  through  the  inferior  part  of  the  penis 
to  the  extremity  of  the  glans  penis,  in  which  it 
opens  by  a  longitudinal  orifice,  called  meatus 
urinarius.  In  this  course,  it  lirst  passes  through 
the  prostate  gland,  which  portion  is  distinguished 
by  the  name  ol  the  proniaticul  urethra;  it  then 
becomes  much  dilated,  and  is  known  by  the  name 
of  the  bulbous  part,  in  which  is  situated  a  cuta- 
neous eminence  called  the  caput  gallinaginis  or 
ver'unoiilanu.H,  around  which  are  ten  or  twelve 
orifices  of  the  excretory  ducts  of  the  prostate 
gland,  and  two  of  the  spermatic  vessels.  The 
remaining  part  of  the  urethra  contains  a  number 
of  triangular  mouths,  which  are  the  lacuna;,  or 
openings  of  the  excretory  ducts  of  the  mucous 
"lands "of  the-  urethra. 
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URETHRITIS.  (From  ovptfpa,  the  ure- 
thra.) An  inflammatisn  in  the  urethra.  See 
Gonorrhcea. 

Ure'tica.  (From  ovpov,  urine.)  Medicines 
which  promote  a  discharge  of  urine. 

U'RIAS.  (From  ovpov,  urine.)  The  ure- 
thra. 

URIC  ACID.     See  Lithic  acid. 

URI'NA.     See  Urine. 

Urina'culum.     See  Urachus. 

Uri's.k  ardor.     See  Dysuria. 

URI\A'R1A.  (From  urina,  urine  :  so  named 
from  its  diuretic  qualities.)  The  herb  dandelion. 
See  Leontodon  taraxacum. 

URINARY.  ( Urinarius  ;  from  urina,  urine. ) 
Appertaining  to  urine. 

Urinary  bladder.  Vesica  urinaria.  The 
bladder  is  a  membranous  pouch,  capable  of  dila- 
tation and  contraction,  situated  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  abdomen,  immediately  behind  the  symphysis 
pubis,  and  opposite  to  the  beginning  of  the  rec- 
tum. Its  figure  is  nearly  that  of  a  short  oval.  It 
is  broader  on  the  fore  and  back  than  qn  the  lateral 
parts  ;  rounder  above  than  below,  when  empty  ; 
and  broader  below  than  above,  when  full.  It  is 
divided  into  the  body,  neck,  and  fundus,  or  upper 
part  ;  the  neck  is  a  portion  of  the  lower  part, 
which  is  contracted  by  a  sphincter  muscle.  This 
organ  is  made  up  of  several  coats  ;  the  upper,  pos- 
terior, and  lateral  parts,  are  covered  by  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  peritoneum,  which  is  connected  by 
cellular  substance  to  the  muscular  coat.  This  is 
composed  of  several  strata  of  fibres,  the  outermost 
of  which  are  mostly  longitudinal,  the  interior  be- 
coming gradually  more  transverse,  connected  to- 
gether by  reticular  membrane.  Under  this  is  the 
cellular  coat,  which  is  nearly  of  the  same  struc- 
ture with  the  tunica  nervosa  of  the  stomach. 
Winslow  describes  the  internal  or  villous  coat  as 
somewhat  granulated  and  glandular  ;  but  this  has 
been  disputed  by  subsequent  anatomists.  How- 
ever, a  mucous  fluid  is  poured  out  continually  from 
it,  which  defends  it  from  the  acrimony  of  the 
urine.  Sometimes  the  internal  surface  is  found 
very  irregular,  and  full  of  rugae,  which  appear  to 
be  occasioned  merely  by  the  strong  contraction  of 
the  muscular  fibres,  and  may  be  removed  by  die- 
tending  it.  The  sphincter  does  not  seem  to  be  a 
distinct  muscle,  but  merely  formed  by  the  trans- 
verse fibres  being  closely  arranged  about  the  neck. 
The  urine  is  received  from  the  ureters,  which 
enter  the  posterior  part  of  the  bladder  obliquely  ; 
and  when  a  certain  degree  of  distention  has  oc- 
curred, the  muscular  fibres  arc  voluntarily  exerted 
to  expel  it. 

URINE.  (Urina,  a.  f.  Ovoov;  from  opovm, 
to  rush  out.)  The  saline  liquid,  secreted  in  the 
kidneys;  and  dropping  down  from  them,  guttatim, 
through  the  ureters,  into  the  cavity  of  the  urinary 
bladder.  The  secretory  organ  is  composed  of 
the  artcrious  vessels  of  the  cortical  substance  of 
the  kidneys,  from  which  the  urine  passes  through 
the  uriniferous  tubuli  and  renal  papillae,  into  the 
renal  pelvis :  whence  it  flows  drop  by  drop, 
through  the  ureters,  into  the  cavity  of  the  urinary 
bladder :  where  it  is  detained  some  hours,  and  at 
length,  when  abundant,  eliminated  through  the 
urethra. 

"Few  of  the  apparatus  of  secretion  are  so 
complicated  as  that  of  t.e  urine  ;  it  is  composed 
of  the  two  kidneys,  of  the  ureters,  of  the  bladder, 
and  the  urethra;  besides,  the  abdominal  mnsrles 
contribute  to  the  action  of  these  different  parts, 
amon"  which  the  kidneys  alone  form  urine  :  the 
others' serve  in  its  transportation  and  expulsion. 

Situated  in  the  abdomen,  upon  the  sides  of  the 
vertebral  column,  before  the  last  false  ribs  and  the 
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quadraius  lumborum,  the  kidneys  are  of  smalL 
volume  relatively  to  the  quantity  of  fluid  they  se- 
crete. They  are  generally  surrounded  with  a 
great  deal  of  fat.  Their  parenchyma  is  composed 
of  two  substances;  the  one  exterior,  vascular,  or 
cortical ;  the  other  called  tubular,  disposed  in  a 
certain  number  of  cones,  the  base  of  which  cor- 
responds to  the  surface  of  the  organ,  and  their 
summits  unite  in  the  membranous  cavity  called 
pelvis.  Its  cones  appear  formed  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  small  hollow  fibres,  which  are  excretory 
canals  of  a  particular  kind,  and  which  are  gene- 
rally filled  with  urine. 

In  respect  of  its  volume,  no  organ  receives  so 
much  blood  as  the  kidney.  The  artery  which  is 
directed  there  is  large,  short,  and  proceeds  im- 
mediately from  the  aorta  ;  it  has  easy  communi- 
cation with  the  veins  and  the  tubulous  substance, 
as  may  be  easily  ascertained  by  means  of  the  most 
coarse  injections,  which,  being  thrown  into  the 
renal  artery,  pass  into  the  veins  and  into  the  pel- 
vis, after  having  filled  the  cortical  substance. 

The  filaments  of  the  great  sympathetic  alone 
are  distributed  to  the  kidneys.  The  calices,  pel- 
vis, and  ureter,  form  together  a  canal  which  com- 
mences in  the  kidneys,  where  it  embraces  the 
top  of  the  mamillary  processes,  and,  placed  at  the 
sides  of  the  vertebral  column,  it  goes  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pelvis  to  the  bladder,  where  it  termi- 
nates. This  last  organ  is  an  extensible  and  con- 
tractile sac,  intended  to  hold  the  fluid  secreted 
by  the  kidneys,  and  which  communicates  with  the 
exterior  by  a  canal  of  considerable  length  in  man, 
but  very  short  in  woman,  called  urethra. 

The  posterior  extremity  of  the  urethra  is,  only 
in  man,  surrounded  by  the.  prostate  gland,  which 
is  considered  by  certain  anatomists  as  a  collection 
of  mucous  follicles.  Two  small  glands  placed 
before  the  anus  pour  a  particular  fluid  into  this 
canal.  Two  muscles  which  descend  from  the 
pubis  towards  the  rectum,  pass  upon  the  sides  of 
the  part  of  the  bladder  which  ends  in  the  urethra, 
approach  one  another  behind,  and  form  a  small 
arc  which  surrounds  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and 
carries  it  more  or  less  upwards. 

If  the  pelvis  is  cut  open  in  a  living  animal,  the 
urine  is  seen  to  pass  out  slowly  by  the  summits  of 
the  excretory  cones.  This  liquid  is  deposited  in 
the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  and  then  by  little  and 
little  it  enters  into  the  ureter,  through  the  whole 
length  of  which  it  passes.  It  thus  arrives  at  the 
bladder,  into  which  it  penetrates  by  a  constant 
exudation  or  dribbling. 

A  slight  compression  upon  the  uriniferous  cones 
makes  the  urine  pass  out  in  considerable  quantity ; 
but  instead  of  being  limpid,  as  when  it  pusses  out 
naturally,  it  is  muddy  and  thick.  It  appears  then 
to  be  filtered  by  the  hollow  fibres  of  the  tubular 
substance. 

Neither  the  pelvis  nor  the  ureter  being  con- 
tractile, probably  the  power  which  produces  the 
motion  of  the  urine  is,  on  one  hand,  that  by  which 
it  is  poured  into  the  pelvis  ;  and  on  the  other,  the 
pressure  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  to  which  may 
be  added,  when  we  stand  upright,  the  weight  of 
the  liquid. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  causes,  the  urine 
passes  into  the  bladder,  and  slowly  distends  this 
organ,  sometimes  to  a  considerable  degree  ;  this 
accumulation  being  permitted  by  the  extensibility 
of  different  organs. 

How  does  the  urine  accumulate  in  the  bladder? 
VVny  does  it  not  flow  immediately  by  the  urethra  ? 
and  why  does  it  not  flow  back  into  the  ureter  ? 
The  answer  is  easy  for  the  ureters.  These  con- 
duits pass  a  considerable  distance  into  the  sides 
of  tli*1  bladder.     In   proportion  as  the  urine  dis- 
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tends  this  organ,  it  flattens  the  ureters,  and  simis 
them  so  much  more  firmly  as  it  is  more  abundant. 
This  takes  place  in  the  dead  body  as  well  as  in 
the  living  ;  also,  a  liquid,  or  even  air,  injected 
into  the  bladder,  by  the  urethra,  never  enters  the 
ureters.  It  is,  then,  by  a  mechanism  analogous 
to  that  of  certain  valves,  that  the  urine  does  not 
return  towards  the  kidneys. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  explain  why  the  urine  does 
not  flow  by  the  urethra.  Several  causes  appear 
to  contribute  to  this.  The  sides  of  this  canal, 
particularly  towards  the  bladder,  have  a  continual 
tendency  to  contract,  and  to  lessen  the  cavity  ; 
but  this  cause  alone  would  be  insufficient  to  resist 
the  efforts  of  the  urine  to  escape,  when  the  blad- 
der is  full,  in  the  dead  body,  in  which  the  canal 
contracts  nearly  in  the  same  manner,  it  has  but  a 
very  weak  resistance,  and  does  not  prevent  the 
passage  of  the  liquid  outwards,  though  the  bladder 
may  be  very  little  compressed. 

The  angle  of  the  bladder  with  the  urethra,  when 
it  is  strongly  distended,  may  also  present  au  ob- 
stacle to  the  passage  of  the  urine  ;  but  the  prin- 
cipal cause,  most  probably,  is  the  contracti<'ii  ol 
the  elevating  muscles  of  the  anus,  which,  either 
by  the  disposition  to  contraction  of  the  muscular 
fibres,  or  by  their  contraction  under  the  influence 
of  the  brain,  press  the  urethra  upwards,  compress 
its  sides  with  more  or  less  force  against  each 
other,  and  thus  shut  its  posterior  orifice. 

Excretion  of  Urine. — As  soon  as  there  is  a 
certain  quantity  of  urine  in  the  bladder,  we  feel 
an  inclination  to  discharge  it.  The  mechanism  of 
this  expulsion  deserves  particular  attention,  and 
has  not  always  been  wellunderstood. 

If  the  urine  is  not  always  expelled,  this  ought 
not  to  be  attributed  to  the  want  of  contraction  in 
the  bladder,  for  this  organ  always  tends  to  con- 
tract; but,  by  the  influence  of  the  causes  that  we 
have  noticed,  the  internal  orifice  of  the  urethra 
resists  with  a  force  that  the  contraction  of  the 
bladder  cannot  surmount.  The  wdl  produces 
this  expulsion,  1st.  By  adding  the  contraction  of 
the  abdominal  muscles  to  that  of  the  bladder  ; 
2dly,  By  relaxing  the  levatores  ani,  which  shut 
the  urethra.  The  resistance  of  this  canal  being 
once  overcome,  the  contraction  of  the  bladder  is 
sufficient  for  the  complete  expulsion  of  the  urine 
it  contained  ;  but  the  action  of  the  abdominal 
muscles  may  be  added,  and  then  the  urine  passes 
out  with  much  greater  force.  We  may  also 
stop  the  flowing  of  the  urine  all  at  once,  by  con- 
tracting the  levators  of  the  nnns. 

The  contraction  of  the  bladder  is  not  voluntary, 
though,  by  acting  on  the  abdominal  muscles,  and 
the  levators  of  the  anus,  we  may  cause  it  to  con- 
tract when  we  choose. 

The  urine  that  remains  in  the  urethra  after  the 
bladder  is  empty,  is  expelled  by  the  contraction 
of  the  muscles  of  the  perinseum,  and  particularly 
by  that  of  the  accelerator es  wina. 

Though  the  quantity  of  urine  is  very  copious, 
and  though  it  contains  several  proximate  principles 
which  are  not  found  in  the  blood,  and  consequent- 
ly a  chemical  action  takes  place  in  the  kidneys, 
the  secretion  of  the  urine  is  nevertheless  very 
rapid. 

The  physical  properties  of  urine  are  subject  to 
o-reat  variations.  It  rhubarb  or  madder  has  been 
used,  it  becomes  of  a  deep  yellow,  or  blood  red  ; 
if  one  has  breathed  an  air  charged  with  vapours  of 
oil  of  turpentine,  or  if  a  little  rosin  has  been 
swallowed,  it  takes  a  violet  colour.  The  disagree- 
able odour  that  it  takes  by  the  use  of  asparagus,  is 
well  known. 

Its  chemical  composition  is  not  less  variable. 
The  more  use  that  is  made  of  watery  beverages. 


the  more  considerable  the  total  quantity  and  pro- 
portion of  water  becomes.  If  one  drinks  little, 
the  contrary  happens. 

The  uric  acid  becomes  more  abundant  when  the 
regimen  is  very  substantial,  and  the  exercise  tri- 
fling. This  acid  diminishes,  and  may  even  dis- 
appear altogether,  by  the  constant  and  exclusive 
use  of  unazotised  food,  such  as  sngar,  guru,  butter, 
oil,  &c.  Certain  salts,  carried  into  the  stomach, 
even  in  small  quantity,  are  found  in  a  short  time 
in  the  urine. 

The  extreme  rapidity  with  which  this  transla- 
tion takes  place,  has  made  it  be  supposed  there  is 
a  direct  communication  between  the  stomach  and 
the  bladder.  Even  now  there  are  considerable 
numbers  of  partisans  in  favour  of  this  opinion. 

It  is  not  yet  long  since  a  direct  canal  from  the 
stomach  to  the  bladder  was  supposed  to  exist,  but 
this  passage  has  no  existence.  Others  have  sup- 
posed, without  giving  any  proof,  that  the  passage 
took  place  by  the  cellular  tissue,  by  the  anasto- 
moses of  the  lymphatic  vessels,  &.c. 

Darwin,  having  given  to  a  friend  several  grains 
of  nitrate  of  potassa,  in  half  an  hour  he  let  blood 
ol  him,  and  collected  his  urine.  The  salt  was 
found  in  the  urine,  but  not  in  the  blood.  Brande 
made  similar  observations  with  prussiate  of  po- 
tassa. He  concluded  trom  it  that  the  circulation 
is  not  the  only  means  of  communication  between 
the  stomach  and  the  urinary  organs,  but  without 
giving  any  explanation  of  the  existing  means. 
Sir  Everard  Home  is  also  of  this  opinion. 

I  have  made  experiments  in  order  to  clear  np 
this  important  question,  and  I  have  found,  1st, 
That  whenever  prussiate  of  potassa  is  injected 
into  the  veins,  or  absorbed  in  the  intestinal  canal, 
or  by  a  serous  membrane,  it  very  soon  passes  into 
the  bladder,  where  it  is  easily  recognised  among 
the  urine.  2dly,  That  if  the  quantity  of  prussiate 
injected  is  considerable,  the  tests  can  discover  it 
in  the  blood  ;  but  if  the  quantity  is  small,  its  pre- 
sence cannot  be  recognised  by  the  usual  means. 
3dly,  That  the  same  result  takes  place  by  mixing 
the  prussiate  and  blood  together  in  a  vessel. 
4thly,  That  the  same  salt  is  recognised  in  all  pro- 
portions in  the  urine.  It  is  not  extraordi  ary,  then, 
that  Darwin  and  lirande  did  not  find  in  the  blood 
the  substance  that  they  distinctly  perceived  in  the 
urine. 

With  regard  to  the  organs  that  transport  the 
liquids  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  into  the  cir- 
culating system,  it  is  evident,  according  to  what 
we  have  said,  in  speaking  of  the  chyliferous  ves- 
sels, and  the  absorption  of  the  veins,  that  these 
liquids  are  directly  absorbed  by  the  veins,  and 
transported  by  them  to  the  fiver  and  the  heart ;  so 
that  the  direction  which  these  liquids  follow,  in 
order  to  reach  the  veins,  is  much  shorter  than  is 
generally  admitted,  viz.  by  the  lymphatic  vessels, 
the  mesenteric  glands,  and  the  thoracic  duct." — 
Magendie's  Physiology. 

The  urine  of  a  healthy  man  is  divided  in  gene- 
ral into, 

1.  Crude,  or  that  which  is  emitted  one  or  two 
hours  after  eating.  This  is  for  the  most  part 
aqueous,  and  often  vitiated  by  some  kinds  of  food. 

2.  Coded,  which  is  eliminated  some  hours  after 
the  digestion  of  the  food  as  that  which  is  emitted 
in  the  morning  after  sleeping.  This  is  generally 
in  smaller  quantity,  thicker,  more  coloured,  more 
acrid,  than  at  any  other  lime.  Of  such  cocted 
urine,  the  colour  is  usually  citrine,  and  not  un- 
handsome. 

The  degree  of  In  at  agrees  with  that  of  the 
blood.  Hence  in  atmospheric  air  it  is  warmer, 
as  is  perceived  if  the  hand  be  washed  with  urine. 
The  specific  gravity  is  greater  than  water,  an-l 
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'that  emitted  in  the  morning  is  always  heavier  than 
at  any  other  time.  TUe^smell  ot  fresh  urine  is 
not  disagreeable.  The  taste  is  saltish  and  nau- 
seous. The  consistence  is  somewhat  thickerthan 
water.  The  quantity  depends  on  that  of  the 
liquid  drink,  its  diuretic  nature,  and  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air. 

Changes  of  Urine  in  the  Air.—  Pre>erved  in 
an  open  vessel,  it  remains  pellucid  for  some  time, 
and  at  length  there  is  perceived  at  th«  bottom  a 
nubecula,  or  little  cloud,  consolidated  as  it  were 
from  the  gluten.  This  nubecula  increases  by  de- 
grees, occupies  all  the  urine,  and  renders  it  opaque. 
The  natural  smell  is  changed  into  a  putrid  cadave- 
rous one  ;  and  the  surface  is  now  generally  cover- 
ed with  a  cuticle,  composed  ol  very  minute  crys- 
tals. At  length  the  ui  ine  regains  its  transparency, 
and  the  colour  is  changed  from  a  yellow  to  a 
brown  ;  the  cadaverous  smell  pusses  into  an  alka- 
line ;  and  a  brown,  grumous  sediment  falls  to  the 
bottom,  filled  with  white  particles,  deliquescing 
in  the  ajr,  and  so  conglutinated  as  to  form,  as  it 
were,  little  soft  calculi. 

Thus  two  sediments  are  distinguishable  in  the 
urine  ;  the  one  white  and  gelatinous,  and  sepa- 
rated in  the  beginning  ;  the  other  brown  and  gru- 
mous, deposited  by  the  urine  when  putrid. 

Spontaneous  Degeneration. — Of  all  the  fluids 
of  the  body,  the  urine  first  putrefies.  In  summer, 
after  a  few  hours  it  becomes  turbid,  and  sordidly 
black  ;  then  deposites  a  copious  sediment,  and  ex- 
hales a  fetor  like  that  of  putrid  cancers,  which  at 
length  becomes  cadaverous.  Putrid  urine  effer- 
vesces with  acids,  and,  if  distilled,  gives  off,  be- 
fore water,  an  urinous  volatile  spirit. 

The  properties  of  healthy  urine  are, 

1.  Urine  reddens  paper  stained  with  turnsole 
and  with  the  juice  of  radishes,  and  therefore 
contains  an  acid.  This  acid  has  been  generally 
considered  as  the  phosphoric,  but  Thenard  has 
shown  that  in  reality  it  is  the  acetic. 

2.  If  a  solution  of  ammonia  be  p  ured  into  fresh 
urine,  a  white  powder  precipitates,  which  has  the 
properties  of  phosphate  of  lime. 

3.  If  the  phosphate  of  lime  precipitated  from 
urine  be  examined,  a  little  magnesia  will  be  lound 
mixed  with  it.  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin  have  as- 
certained that  this  is  owing  to  a  little  phosphate 
of  magnesia  which  urine  contains,  and  which  is 
decomposed  by  the  alkali  employed  to  precipi- 
tate the  phosphate  of  lime. 

4.  Proust  informs  us  that  carbonic  acid  exists 
in  urine,  and  that  it3  separation  occasions  the 
froth  which  appears  during  the  evaporation  ol 
urine. 

5.  Proust  has  observed,  that  urine  kept  in  new 
casks  deposites  small  crystals,  which  effloresce  in 
the  air,  and  fall  to  powder.  These  crystals  pos- 
sess the  properties  of  the  carbonate  of  lime. 

6.  When  fresh  urine  cools,  it  often  lets  fall  a 
bfick-coloured  precipitate,  which  Scheele  first  as- 
certained to  be  crystals  of  uric  acid.  All  urine 
contains  this  acid,  even  when  no  sensible  precipi- 
tate appears  when  it  cools. 

7.  During  intermitting  fevers,  and  especially 
during  diseases  of  the  liver,  a  copious  sediment  of 
a  brick-red  colour  is  deposited  from  urine.  This 
sediment  contains  the  rosacic  acid  of  Proust. 

8.  Iffreshurine.be  evaporated  to  the  consist- 
ence of  a  syrup,  and  muriatic  acid  be  then  poured 
into  it,  a  precipitate  appears  which  possesses  the 
properties  of  benzoic  acid. 

9.  When  an  infusion  of  tannin  is  dropped  into 
urine,  a  white  precipitate  appears,  having  the  pro- 
perties of  the  combination  of  tannin  and  albumen, 
or  gelatine.  Their  quantity  in  healthy  urine  is 
very  small,  often  indeed  not  sensible.     Cruick- 
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shanks  found  that  the  precipitate  afforded  by  tan- 
nin in  healthy  urine  amounted  to  l-240th  part  of 
the  weight  of  the  urine. 

10.  1 1  urine  be  evaporated  by  a  slow  fire  to  the 
consistence  of  a  thick  syrup,  it  assumes  a  deep 
brown  colour,  and  exhales  a  foetid  ammoniacal 
odour.  When  allowed  to  cool,  it  concretes  into  a 
mass  of  crystals  composed  of  all  the  component 
parts  o(  urine.  If  four  times  its  weight  of  alkohol 
be  poured  into  this  mass,  at  intervals,  and  a  slight 
heat  be  applied,  the  greatest  part  is  dissolved. 
The  alkohol  which  has  acquired  a  brown  colour 
is  to  be  decanted  off,  and  distilled  in  a  retort  in  a 
sand  hi  at  till  the  mixture  has  boiled  forsome  time, 
and  acquired  the  consistence  of  a  syrup.  By  this 
time  the  whole  of  the  alkohol  has  passed  off,  and 
the  matter,  on  cooling,  crystallises  in  quadrangu- 
lar plates,  which  intersect  each  other.  This  sub- 
stance is  urea,  which  composes  9-20ths  of  the 
urine,  provided  the  watery  part  be  excluded.  It 
is  this  substance  which  characterises  urine,  and 
constitutes  it  what  it  is,  and  to  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  very  singular  phenomena  of  urine  are 
to  be  ascribed. 

11.  According  to  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin,  the 
colour  of  urine  depends  upon  the  urea  ;  the  greater 
the  proportion  of  urea  the  deeper  the  colour.  But 
Proust  has  detected  a  resinous  matter  in  urine 
similar  to  the  resin  of  bile,  and  to  this  substance 
he  ascribes  the  colour  of  urine. 

12.  If  urine  be  slowly  evaporated  to  the  consist- 
ence of  a  syrup,  a  number  of  crystals  make  their 
appearance  on  its  surface,  these  possess  the  pro- 
perties of  the  muriate  of  soda. 

13.  The  saline  residuum  which  remains  after 
the  separation  of  urea  from  crystallised  urine  by 
means  of  alkohol,  has  been  long  known  by  the 
names  of  fusible  salt  of  urine,  and  microcosmic 
salt.  When  these  salts  are  examined,,  they  are 
found  to  have,  the  properties  of  phosphates.  The 
rhomboidal  prisms  consist  of  phosphute  of  ammo- 
nia united  to  a  little  phosphate  of  soda,  the  rect- 
angular tables,  on  the  contrary,  are  phosphate  of 
soda  united  to  a  small  quantity  of  phosphate  of 
ammonia  ;  urine  then  contains  phosphate  of  soda, 
and  phosphate  of  ammonia. 

14.  When  urine  is  cautiously  evaporated,  a  few 
cubic  crystals  are  often  deposited  among  the  other 
salts  ;  the  crystals  have  the  properties  of  muriate 
of  ammonia. 

15.  When  urine  is  boiled  in  a  silver  basin,  it 
blackens  the  basin,  and  if  the  quantity  of  urine  be 
large,  small  crusts  of  sulphuret  of  silver  may  be 
detached.  Hence  we  see  that  urine  contains  sul- 
phur. 

Urine  then  contains  the  following  substances  : 

1.  Water.  10.  Albumen. 

2.  Acetic  acid.  11.  Urea. 

3.  Phosphate  of  lime.  12.  Resin. 

4.  Phosphate  of  mag-  13.  Muriate  of  soda, 
nesia.  14.  Phosphate  of  soda. 

5.  Carbonic  acid.  15.  Phosphate  of  ammo- 

6.  Carbonate  of  lime.         nia. 

7.  Uric  acid.  16.  Muriate  of  ammonia. 

8.  Rosacic  acid.  17.  Sulphur. 

9.  Benzoic  acid. 

According  to  Berzelius,  healthy  human  urine  is 
composed  of,  water  933,  urea  30. 10,  sulphate  of 
potassa  3.71,  sulphate  ot  soda  3.16,  phosphate  of 
soda  2.94,  muriate  of  soda  4.45,  phosphate  of  am- 
monia 1.65,  muriate  of  ammonia  1.50,  free  acetic 
acid,  with  lactate  of  ammonia,  animal  matter  so- 
luble in  alkohol,  urea  adhering  to  the  preceding, 
altogether  17.14,  earthy  phosphates  with  a  trace 
of  fluate  of  lime  1.0,  uric  acid  1,  mucus  of  the 
bladder  0.32,  silica  0.03,  in  1000.0. 

No  liquor  in  the  human  body,  however.  U  10 
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.ne,  in  respect  to  quantity  and  quutUy,  a,s 
the  urine  ;  for  it  varies, 

1.  In  respect  to  age  :  in  the  fat  us  it  is  inodo- 
rous, insipid,  and  almost  aqueous  ;  but  as  the  in- 
/ant grows,  it  becomes  more  acrid  and  foetid  ;  and 
in  old  age  more  particularly  so. 

2.  //»  respect  to  drink  :  it  is  secreted  in  greater 
quantity,  and  of  a  more  pale  colour,  from  cold  and 
copious  draughts.  It  becomes  green  from  an  infu- 
sion of  Chinese  tea. 

3.  In  respect  to  food  :  from  eating  the  heads  of 
■spiraeas,  or  olives,  it  contracts  a  peculiar  smell; 
from  the  fruit  of  the  opiuitia,  it  becomes  red  ;  and 
from  fasting  turbid. 

A.  In  respect  to  medicines  :  from  the  exhibition 
of  rhubarb  root,  it  becomes  yellow ,  from  cassia 
pulp,  green ,  and  from  turpentine  it  acquires  a 
violet  odour. 

5.  In  respect  to  the  time  of  the  year :  in  the 
winter  the  urine  is  more  copious  and  aqueous  ;  but 
in  the  summer,  from  the  increased  transpiration, 
it  is  more  sparing,  higher  coloured,  and  so  acrid 
that  it  sometimes  occasions  strangury.  The  cli- 
mate induces  the  same  difference. 

6.  In  respect  to  the  muscular  motion  of  the 
body  :  it  is  secreted  more  sparingly,  and  concen- 
trated by  motion  ;  and  is  more  copiously  diluted, 
and  rendered  more  crude  by  rest. 

7.  In  respect  to  the  affections  of  the  mind : 
thus  fright  makes  the  urine  pale. 

Use. — The  urine  is  an  excrementitious  fluid,  like 
lixivium,  by  which  the  human  body  is  not  only 
liber  <ted  from  the  superfluous  water,  but  also 
from  the  superfluous  salts,  and  animal  earth  ;  and 
is  defended  from  corruption. 

Lastly,  the  vis  medicatrix  naturx  sometimes 
eliminates  many  morbid  and  acrid  substances  with 
the  urine ;  as  may  be  observed  in  fevers,  drop- 
sies, &c. 

Urine,  retention  of.  A  want  of  the  ordi- 
nary secretion  of  urine.  In  retention  of  urine  there 
is  none  secreted :  in  a  suppression,  the  urine  is 
tecreted  but  cannot  be  voided. 

Urine,  suppression  of.     See  Ischuria. 

UROCRI'SIA.  (From  ovpov,  urine,  and  Kptvoi, 
to  judge.)  The  judgment  formed  of  diseases  by 
the  inspection  of  urine. 

URORRH^E'A.  (From  ovpov,  the  urine,  and 
ptv,  to  flow. )     A  discharge  of  the  urine. 

UROSCO'PIA.  (From  ovpov,  the  urine,  and 
nKoiuw,  to  inspect.)  Inspection  of  urine,  that  a 
judgment  of  diseases  may  be  made  from  its  ap- 
pearance. 

Ursi'na  radix.  The  root  of  the  plant  called 
baldmoney.     See  JEthusa  metun. 

URSINE.  Ursinics.  Of  or  belonging  to  the 
bear. 

URSUS.     1.  The  bear. 

2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  animals.  Class, 
Mammalia ;  Order,  Fera.  It  comprehends  the 
several  kinds  of  bears,  the  badger,  and  racoon. 

I'RTl'CA.  (Ab  urendo ;  because  it  excites 
in  itching  and  pustules  like  those  produced  by 
fire.)  J.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnsan  system.  Class,  Monacia.  Order,  Te- 
irandria.     The  nettle. 

".  The  pharmacopoeia]  name  of  the  common 
utile.     See  Urtica  dioica. 

Urtica  DIOICA.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
too  stinging-nettle.  This  plant  is  weil  known, 
and  though  generally  despised  as  a  noxious  weed, 
lias  been  long  used  lor  medical,  culinary,  and 
economical  purposes.  The  young  .shoots  in  the 
n  diuretic  and  antiscorbutic  proper- 
ail  are  with  these  intentions  boiled  and  eaten 
nitead  of  cabb 


Urtica  pilulifera.  The  systematic  name  wi 
the  pillbearing  nettle.  Urtica  Romana.  The 
seed  was  formerly  given  against  diseases  of  the 
chest,  but  is  now  deservedly  forgotten.  Toraisc 
an  irritation  in  paralytic  limbs,  the  fresh  plant 
may  be  employed  as  producing  a  more  permanent 
sting  than  the  common  nettie. 

Urtica  romana.     See  Urtica piluli fera. 

Urtica  urens.  The  systematic  name  of  a 
lesser  nettle  than  the  dioica,  and  possessing  simi- 
lar virtues. 

URTICA'RIA.  (From  urtica,  a  nettle.)  Fe- 
bris  urticata ;  Uredo  ;  Purpura  urticata  ;  Scar- 
latina urtica.  The  nettle-rash.  A  species  of 
exanthematous  fever,  known  by  pyrexia  and  an 
eruptioa  on  the  skin  like  that  produced  by  the 
sting  of  the  nettle.  The  little  elevations,  called 
the  nettle-rash,  often  appear  instantaneously,  es- 
pecially if  the  skin  be  rubbed  or  scratched,  and 
seldom  stay  many  hours  in  the  same  place,  and 
sometimes  not  many  minutes.  No  part  of  the 
body  is  exempt  from  them  ;  and  where  many  of 
them  rise  together,  and  continue  an  hour  or  two. 
the  parts  are  often  considerably  swelled,  whicli 
particularly  happens  in  the  arms,  face,  and  hands. 
These  eruptions  will  continue  to  infest  the  skin, 
sometimes  in  one  place  and  sometimes  in  another, 
for  one  or  two  hours  together,  two  or  three  times 
a  day,  or  perhaps  for  the  greatest  part  of  twenty- 
tour  hours.  In  some  constitutions  they  last  only 
a  few  days,  in  others  many  months. 

URTICA'TIO.  (From  urtica,  a  nettle.)  The 
whipping  a  paralytic  or  benumbed  limb  with  net- 
tles, in  order  to  restore  its  feeling. 

U'SNEA.     See  Lichen  saxatilis. 

Utera'ria.  (From  uterus,  the  womb.)  Me- 
dicines appropriated  to  diseases  of  the  womb. 

UTERINE.  Uterinus.  Appertaining  to  the 
uterus. 

Uterine  fury.     See  Nymphomania. 

U'TERUS.  Xcrtpa.  Matrix ;  Ager  nature ; 
Hystera ;  Metra  ;  Utriculus.  The  womb.  A 
spongy  receptacle  resembling  a  compressed  pear, 
situated  in  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  above  the 
vagina,  and  between  the  urinary  bladder  and  rec- 
tum. 

The  form  of  the  uterus  resembles  that  of  an  ob- 
long pear  flattened,  with  the  depressed  sides 
placed  towards  the  ossa  pubis  and  sacrum  ;  but,  in 
the  impregnated  state,  it  becomes  more  ova!,  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  its  distention.  For  the 
convenience  of  description,  and  for  some  practical 
purposes,  the  uterus  is  distinguished  into  three 
parts.  The  fundus,  the  body,  and  the  cervix  ;  the 
upper  part  is  called  the  fundus,  the  lower  the  cer- 
vix ;  the  space  between  them,  the  extent  of  which 
is  undefined,  the  body.  The  uterus  is  about  three 
inches  in  length,  about  two  in  breadth  at  the  fun- 
dus, and  one  at  the  cervix.  Its  thickness  is  differ- 
ent at  the  fundus  and  cervix,  being  at  the  former 
usually  rather  less  than  half  an  inch,  and  at  the 
latter  somewhat  more  ;  and  this  thickness  is  pre- 
served throughout  pregnancy,  chiefly  by  the  en- 
largement of  the  veins  and  lymphatics ;  there  be- 
ing a  smaller  change  in  the  size  of  the  arteries. 
But  there  is  so  great  a  variety  in  the  size  and  di- 
mensions of  the  uterus  in  different  women,  inde- 
pendent of  the  states  of  virginity,  marriage,  or 
pregnancy,  as  to  prevent  any  very  accurate  men- 
suration. The  cavity  of  the  uterus  corresponds 
with  the  external  form  ;  that  of  the  cervix  leads 
from  the  os  uteri,  where  it  is  very  small,  in  a 
straight  direction,  to  the  fundus,  where  it  is  ex- 
panded into  a  triangular  form,  with  two  of  the  an- 
gles opposed  to  the  entrance  into  the  Fallopian 
tabes  ;  and  at  the  place  of  junction  between  ths 
■  bnir<'  of  the  uterus,  the  cavity  j  \ 


smaller  than  it  is  in  any  other  part.  There  is  a 
swell  or  fulness  of  all  the  parts  towards  the  cavity, 
which  is  sometimes  distinguished  by  a  prominent 
line  running  longitudinally  through  its  middle. 
The  villous  coat  of  the  vagina  is  reflected  over  the 
os  uteri,  and  is  continued  into  the  membrane 
which  lines  the  cavity  of  the  uterus.  The  inter- 
nal surface  of  the  uterus  is  corrugated  in  a  beauti- 
ful manner,  but  the  rugre,  or  wrinkles,  which  are 
longitudinal,  lessen  as  they  advance  int<  the 
uterus,  the  fundus  of  which  is  smooth.  In  the  in- 
tervals between  t'.c  ruga;  are  small  orifices,  like 
those  in  the  vagina,  which  discharge  a  mucus, 
serving,  besides'other  purposes,  that  of  closing  the 
os  uteri  very  curiously  and  perfectly  during  preg- 
nancy. The  substance  of  the  uterus,  which  is 
very-  firm,  is  composed  of  arteries,  veins,  lymph- 
atics, nerves,  and  muscular  fibres,  curiously  inter- 
woven an'd  connected  together  by  cellular  mem- 
brane.  The  muscular  fibres  are  of  a  pale  colour, 
and  appear  also  in  their  texture  somewhat  different 
from  muscular  fibres  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 
The  arteries  of  the  uterus  are  the  spermatic  and 
hypogastric.  The  spermatic  arteries  arise  from 
the  anterior  part  of  the  aorta,  a  little  below  the 
emulgents,  aqd  sometimes  from  the  cmulgents. 
They  pass  over  the  psoae  muscles  behind  the  peri- 
tonaeum, enter  between  the  two  lamina;  or  dupli- 
catures  of  the  peritonaeum  which  form  the  broad 
ligaments  of  the  ntcrus,  and  proceed  to  the  uterus, 
near  the  fundus  of  which  they  insinuate  them- 
selves, giving  branches  in  their  passage  to  the 
ovaria  and  Fallopian  tubes.  The  hypogastric 
arteries  are  on  each  side  a  considerable  branch  of 
the  internal  iliacs.  They  pass  to  the  sides  of  the  - 
body  of  the  uterus,  sending  off  a  number  of  smaller 
branches,  which  dip  into  its  substance.  Some 
branches  also  are  reflected  upwards  to  the  fundus 
uteri,  which  anastomose  with  the  spermatic  arte- 
ries, RUu  others  are  reflected  downwards,  supply- 
ing the  vagina.  The  veins  which  reconduct  the 
blood  from  the  uterus  are  very  numerous,  and  their 
size  in  the  unimpregnated  stale  is  proportioned 
to  that  of  the  arteries  ;  but  their  enlargement  during 
pregnancy  is  such,  that  the  orifices  of  some  of 
them,  when  divided,  will  admit  even  of  the  end  of 
n  small  finger.  The  veins  anastomose  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  arteries  which  they  accompany  out  of 
the  uterus,  and  thee,  having  the  same  names  with 
the  arteries,  spermatic  and  hypogastric,  the  for- 
me? proceeds  to  the  vena  cava  on  the  right  side, 
and  on  the  left  to  the  cmulgent  vein  ;  and  the  lat- 
ter to  the  internal  iliac. 

From  the  substance  and  surface:;  of  the  uterus 
an  infinite  number  of  lymphatics  arise,  which  f'ol 
low  the  course  of  the  hypogastric  and  spermatic 
blood-vessels.  The  first  pass  into  the  gland  of 
-i  lie  internal  iliac  plexus,  and  the  other  info  the 
glands  which  are  situated  near  the  origin  of  the 
spermatic  arteries.  Of  these  Nuck  first  gave  a 
delineation. 

The  uterus  is  supplied  with  nerves  from  the 
lower  rnesocolic  plexus,  and  from  two  small  flat 
circular  ganglions,  which  are  situated  behind  the 
j  return.  These  ganglions  are  joined  by  a  number 
,t'.N.;:;'ll  branches  from  the  third  and  fourth  sacral 
nerves.  The  ovaria  derive  their  nerves  from  the 
renal  plexus,  lly  the  great  number  of  nerves, 
these  parts  are  rendered  very  irritable,  but  it  is  by 
those  branches  which  the  uterus  receives  from  the 
intercostal,  that  the  intimate  consent  between  it 
and  various  other  parts  is  chiefly  preserved.  The 
muscular  fibres  of  the  uterus  have  been  described 
in  a  very  different  manner  by  anatomists,  some  of 
whom  have  asserted  that  its  substance  was  chiefly 
macular,  with  fibres  rnnnin?  in  transrpr.sr;.  01^- 
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cuiar,  or  reticulated  order,  whilst  others  have 
contended  that  there  were  no  muscular  fibres  what- 
ever in  the  uterus.  In  the  unimpregnated  uterus, 
when  boiled  for  the  purpose  of  a  more  perfect  ex- 
amination, the  former  seems  to  be  a  true  repre- 
sentation ;  and  when  the  uterus  is  distended  to- 
wards the  latter  part  of  pregnancy,  these  fibres 
are  very  thinly  scattered  ;  but  they  may  be  dis- 
covered in  a  circular  direction,  at  the  junction 
between  the  body  and  the  cervix  of  the  uterus,  and 
surrounding  the  entrance  of  each  Fallopian  tube 
in  a  similar  order.  Yet  it  does  not  seem  reason- 
able to  attribute  the  time  of  labour  to  its  muscular 
fibres  only,  if  we  are  to  judge  of  the  power  of  a 
muscle  by  the  number  of  fibres  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed, unless  it  is  presumed  that  those  of  the 
uterus  are  stronger  than  in  common  muscles. 
With  respect  to  the  glands  of  the  uterus,  none  are 
discoverable  dispersed  through  its  substance  upon 
the  inner  surface  of  the  cervix  ;  between  the  rugae 
there  are  lacuna;  which  secrete  mucus,  and  there 
are  small  follicles  at  the  edge  of  the  os  uteri. 
These  last  are  only  observable  in  a  state  of  preg- 
nancy, when  they  arc  much  enlarged.  From  the 
angles  at  the  fundus  of  the  uterus,  two  processes 
of  an  irregular  round  form  originate,  called  from 
the  name  of  the  first  describer,  the  Fallopian 
tubes.  They  are  about  three  inches  in  length, 
and,  becoming  smaller  in  their  progress  from  the 
uterus,  have  an  uneven,  fringed  termination,  call- 
ed the  fimbria;.  The  canal  which  passes  through 
these  tubes  is  extremely  small  at  their  origin,  but 
it  is  gradually  enlarged,  and  terminates  with  a 
patulous  orifice,  the  diameter  of  which  is  about 
one-third  of  an  inch,  surrounded  by  the  fimbria;. 
It  is  also  lined  by  a  very  fine  vascular  membrane, 
formed  into  serpentine  plica?.  Through  this  ca- 
nal the  communication  between  the  uterus  and 
ovaria  is  preserved.  The  Fallopian  tubes  pre 
wrapped  in  duplicatures  of  the  peritonaeum,  which 
are  called  the  broad  ligaments  of  the  uterus  ;  but 
a  portion  of  their  extremities,  thus  folded,  hangs 
loose  on  each  side  of  the  pelvis.  From  each  late- 
ral angle  of  the  uterus,  a  little  before  and  below 
the  Fallopian  tubes,  the  round  ligaments  arise, 
which  arc  composed  of  arteries,  veins,  lym- 
phatics, nerves,  and  a  fibrous  structure.  These 
arc  connected  together  by  cellular  membrane, 
and  the  whole  is  much  enlarged  during  preg- 
nancy. They  receive  their  outward  covering 
from  the  peritonaeum,  and  pass  out  of  the 
pelvis  through  the  ring  of  the  external  oblique 
muscle  to  the  groin,  where  the  vessels  subdivide 
into  small  branches,  and  terminate  at  the  mon> 
veueii-i  and  contiguous  parts.  From  the  insertion 
of  these  ligaments  into  the  groin,  the  reason  ap- 
pears why  that  part  generally  suffers  in  all  the 
diseases  and  affections  of  the  uterus,  and  why  the 
fcguinal  glands  are  in  women  so  often  found  in  a 
morbid  or  enlarge3  state.  The  duplicatnres  of 
the  peritonaeum,  in  which  the  Fallopian  tubes  and 
ovaria  are.  involved,  are  called  the  broad  liga- 
ments 61  the  uterus.  These  prevent  the  entangle- 
ment of  the  parts,  and  are  conductors  of  the 
sels  and  nerves,  as  the  mesentery  is  of  those  of 
the  intestines.  Both  the  round  and  broa:l 
ments  alter  their  position  during  pregnancy,  ap- 
pearing to  rise  lower  and  more  forward  than  in 
the  unimpregnated  state.  Their  use  is  suppose^ 
to  be  that  of  preventing  the  descent  of  the  uterus, 
and  to  regulate  its  direction  when  it  ascends  into 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  ;  but  whetlicr  they  an- 
swer these  purposes  may  be  much  doubted.  The 
use  of  the  womb  is  for  menstruation,  conception 
nutrition  of  the  foetus,  and  parturition.    Thi 


moii  and  it;.  Lulling  down,  113- 
datids,  dropsy  of  tlic  nterus,  moles,  polype-;,  t 1 1  - 
'-ration,  cancer,  &c. 

Uterds,  retroversion  or.  By  the  term 
retroversion,  such  a  change  of  the  position  of  the 
uterus  is  understood,  that  the  fundus  is  turned 
backwards  and  downwards  upon  its  cervix,  be- 
tween the  vagina  and  rectum,  and  the  os  uteri  is 
turned  forwards  to  the  pubis,  and  Upwards,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  descent  of  the  fundus,  so  that  hy  an 
examination  per  vaginam,  it  cannot  be  felt,  or  not 
without  difficulty,  when  the  uterus  is  retrovertcd. 
By  the  same  examination  there  may  also  he  per- 
ceived a  large  round  tumour,  occupying  the  infe- 
rior part  of  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  and  pressing 
the  vagina  towards  the  pubes.  By  a;i  examina- 
tion per  anum,  the  same  tumour  may  be  felt, 
pressing  the  rectum  to  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum, 
and  if  both  these  examinations  are  made  at  the 
same  time,  we  may  readily  discover  that  the  tu- 
mour is  confined  within  the  vagina  and  rectum. 
Besides  the  knowledge  of  the  retroversion  which 
may  he  gained  by  these  examinations,  it  is  found 
to  be  accompanied  with  other  very  distinguishing 
symptoms.  There  is  in  every  case,  together  with 
extreme  pain,  a  suppression  of  urine  ;  and  by  the 
continuance  of  this  distention  of  the  bladder,  the 
tumour  formed  by  it  in  the  abdomen  often  equals 
in  size,  and  resembles  in  shape  the  uterus  in  the 
sixth  or  seventh  months  of  pregnane}-  ;  but  it  is 
necessary  to  observe,  that  the  suppression  of 
urine  is  frequently  absolute  only  before  the  retro- 
version of  the  uterus,  or  during  the  time  it  is  re- 
troverted  ;  for  when  the  retroversion  is  completed, 
there  is  often  a  discharge  of  urine,  so  as  to  prevent 
an  increase  of  the  distention  of  the  bladder,  though 
not  in  a  sufficient  quantity  to  remove  it.  There 
is  also  an  obstinate  constitution  of  the  bowels, 
produced  by  the  pressure  of  the  retrovertcd  uterus 
upon  the  rectum,  which  renders  the  injection  of  a 
clyster  very  difficult,  or  even  impossible.  But  it 
appears  that  all  the  painful  symptoms  are  chiefly 
in  consequence  of  the  suppression  of  urine  ;  for 
none  of  those  parts  which  are  apt  to  sympathise 
in  affections  or  disease  •  of  the  uterus  are  disturbed 
by  its  retroversion.  The  retroversion  of  the  uteres 
has  generally. occurred  about  the  third  month  of 
pregnancy,and  sometimes  afterdelivery itmay  like- 
wise happen,  where  the  uterus  is,  from  any  cause, 
enlarged  tothe  size  it  acquires  about  thethird  month 
of  pregnancy,  but  not  with  such  facility  as  in  the 
pregnant  state,  because  the  enlargeml-nt  is  then 
chiefly  at  the  fundus.  If  the  uterus  is  but  little 
enlarged,  or  if  it  be  enlarged  beyond  a  i 


:  be  retroverled;  '"»,  in  the 
first  case,  should  the  cause  of  a  retroversion 
exist,  ihe  weight  at  the  fundus  would  bo  wanting 
to  produce  it ;  and  in  the.  latter  !  lie  uterus  would 
he  raised  above  the  projection  of  the  sacrum,  and 
supported  bvthe  spine. 

Utrica'ria.     (From  liter,  a  bottle  :  so  called 
from  its  appendages  at  the  end  of  the  leaves,  re- 
sembling bottles,  to  contain  water.)     A  name  of . 
the  nepenthes,  or  wonderful  plant. 

UTRI'eULUS.  (Dim.  of  titer,  a  bottle:  so 
called  from  its  shape.)     1.  The  womb. 

2.  A  little  bladder.  Applied  by  botanists  to  a 
species  of  capsule,  which  varies  in  thickness, 
never  opens  by  any  valve,  and  falls  off  with  the 
seed.  -Sir  J.  Smith  believes  it  never  contains 
more  than  one  seed,  of  which  it  is  most  coramo- 
diously,  in  botanical  language,  called  an  external 
coat,  rather  than  a  capsule.  Gartner  applies  it 
to  Chtenopodium  and  Clematis  :  in  the  former  il 
seems  to  be  pellicula  ;  in  the  latter,  testa.— Smith. 
U'VA.     (Uva,  a,  f.  ;  Quasi  uvida,  from  its 

i     1.  An  unripe  grape. 
2.  A  tumour  on  the  eye  resembling  a  grape. 
lruixa.     Crane-berries.     The  berries  o: 
the  Oxycoccos  erythrocarpus.  They  are  brought 
from  New  England,  and  are  reckoned  antiscor- 
butic. 

Uva  fassa  major.  The  raisin.  See  V  itis 
vinifera. 

Uva  passa  minor.  The  dried  currant.  See 
Vitis  corinthica. 

Uva  ursi.  Bear's  whortle-berry.  SeeArbu- 
ius  uva  ursi. 

U'VEA.  (From  uva,  an  unripe  grape :  so 
called  because,  in  beasts,  which  the  ancients 
chiefly  dissected,  it  is  like  an  unripe  grape.)  The 
posterior  lamina  of  the  iris.  See  Choroid  man- 
brane. 

U'VULA.     (Dim.  of  uva,  a  grape.)      Colu- 

mella;    Cion ;     Gargareon;     Columna  oris.; 

fSurgulias    Interseptum.      The    small   conical 

fleshy  substance   hanging  in    the  middle  of  the 

velum  pendulum  palati,  over  the   root  of  the 

tongue.    It  is  composed  of  the  common  membrane 

of  the  mouth,  and  a  small  muscle  resembling  a 

worm  which  arises  from  the  union  of  the  palatine 

bone,  and  descends  to  the   tip  of  the   uvula.     It 

was  called  Palato  staphiKnue-,  by   Douglas,  and 

ilinus  epistaphiHnus,  by  Wiuslow.     By  its 

contraction,  the  uvula  is  raised  up. 

UVULVRIA.     (From  uvula,  because  it  cured 

es  ■of  the  uvula.)     See  Rmcm  hypoglos- 

sum. 


V, 


CA.     The  cow.     SecJi,//.. 
VACCA'HIA.     (From  r««a,  a  cow  ;  b( 

•■voted  by  cows.)     The  herb  cow's  basil. 
VACCINATION.     The  insertion  of  the  mat- 
ter to  produce  the  cow-pox.     Pee  Variola  var- 

VACCINIA.     See  Variola  vaccina. 

VACCl'NIUM.  (Qwui  baccinium,  from  its 
berry.)  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnsan  system.  Class,  Oetawlria;  Order, 
Monogynia. 

Vaccinivm  myr.tili.hs.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  mvrtle-herrv.     The  berries  which 


are  directed  in  pharmacopoeias  by  the  name  of 
bacca  myrlillorum,  are  the  fruit  of  this  plant. 
Prepared  with  vinegar,  they  are  esteemed  as  an- 
tiscorbutics, and  when  dry,  possess  astringent 
virtues.  *. 

Vaccinicm  oxycoccos.  Tne  systematic  name 
of  the  cranberry-plant.  Oxycoccos  pahtatris; 
Vaccinia  pulustris;  Vitis  ulcea  palustns. 
Moor-berrv.  Cranberry.  These  berries  are  in- 
serted in  some  pharmacopo  ,as  They  are  about 
the  size  of  our  haws,  and  are  pleasantly  acid  and 
cooling  with  which  intention  they  :ire  used  me- 
dicinally in  Sweden.  In  this  country  they  are 
tBoitJ^preserred  and  made  into  tarts. 
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VaCCINIOM  VITISIDjea.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  red  whortle-berry.  Vitis  idtea.  The 
leaves  of  this  plant,  vacr.inium  vitis  idtta,  of 
Linnaeus,  are  so  adstringent  as  to  be  used  in  some 
places  for  tanning.  They  are  said  to  mitigate  the 
pain  attendant  on  calculous  diseases  when  given 
internally  in  the  form  of  decoction.  The  ripe 
berries  abound  with  a  grateful  acid  juice,  and  are 
esteemed  in  Sweden  as  aperient,  antiseptic,  and 
refrigerant,  and  often  given  in  putrid  diseases. 

VAGI'NA.  Vagina  uteri.  The  canal  which 
leads  from  the  external  orifice  of  the  female  pu- 
dendum to  the  uterus.  It  is  somewhat  of  a  conical 
form,  with  the  narrowest  part  downwards,  and  is 
described  as  being  five  or  six  inches  in  length,  and 
about  two  in  diameter.  But  it  would  be  more 
proper  to  say,  that  it  is  capable  of  being  extended 
to  those  dimensions;  for  in  its  common  state,  the 
os  uteri  is  seldom  found  to  be  more  than  three 
inches  from  the  external  orifice,  and  the  vagina  is 
contracted  as  well  as  shortened.  The  vagina  is 
composed  of  two  coals,  the  first  or  innermost  of 
which  is  villous  interspersed  with  many  excretory 
ducts,  and  contracted  into  plicx,  or  small  trans- 
verse folds,  particularly  at  the  fore  and  back  part, 
but,  by  child-bearing  these  are  lessened  or  oblite- 
rated. The  second  coat  is  composed  of  a  firm 
membrane,  in  which  muscular  fibres  are  not  dis- 
tinctly observable,  but  which  are  endowed,  to  a 
certain  degree,  with  contractile  powers  like  a 
muscle.  This  is  surrounded  by  cellular  membrane, 
whicB  connects  it  to  the  neighbouring  parts.  A 
portion  of  the  upper  and  posterior  part  of  the  va- 
gina is  also  covered  by  the  peritonaeum.  The  en- 
trance of  the  vagina  is  constricted  by  muscular 
fibres  originating  from  the  rami  of  the  pubis, 
which  run  on  each  side  of  the  pudendum,  sur- 
rounding the  posterior  part,  and  executing  an  equi- 
valent office,  though  they  cannot  be  said  to  form 
a  true  sphincter. 

The  upper  part  of  the  vagina  is  connected  to 
the  circumference  of  the  os  uteri,  but  not  in  a 
straight  line,  so  as  to  render  the  cavity  of  the 
uterus  a  continuation  of  that  of  the  vagina.  For 
the  latter  stretches  beyond  the  former,  and,  being 
joined  to  the  cervix,  is  reflected  over  the  os  uteri, 
which  by  this  mode  of  union,  is  suspended  with 
protuberant  lips  in  the  vagina,  and  permitted  to 
change  its  position  in  various  ways  and  directions. 
When,  therefore,  these  parts  are  distended  and 
unfolded  at  the  time  of  labour,  they  are  continued 
into  each  other,  and  there  is  no  part  which  can  be 
considered  as  the  precise  beginning  of  the  uterus 
or  termination  of  the  vagina. 

The  diseases  of  the  vagina  are,  first,  such  an 
abbreviation  and  contraction  as  render  it  unfit  for 
the  uses  for  which  it  was  designed  :  secondly,  a 
cohesion  of  the  sides  in  consequence  of  preceding 
ulceration  :  thirdly,  cicatrices  after  an  ulceration 
of  the  parts  ;  fourthly,  excrescences  ;  fifthly, 
fluor  albus.  This  abbreviation  and  contraction  of 
the  vagina,  which  usually  accompany  each  other, 
are  produced  by  original  defective  formation,  and 
they  are  seldom  discovered  before  the  time  of 
marriage,  the  consummation  of  which  they  some- 
times prevent.  The  curative  intentions  are  to 
relax  the  parts  by  the  use  of  emollient  applica- 
tions, and  to  dilate  them  to  their  proper  size  by 
sponge,  or  other  tents,  or,  which  are  more  effect- 
ual, by  bougies  gradually  enlarged.  But  the  cir- 
cumstances which  attend  this  disorder,  are  some- 
times such  as  might  lead  us  to  form  an  erroneous 
opinion  of  the  disease.  A  case  of  th.s  kind, 
which  was  under  Dr.  Denman's  care,  from  the 
strangury,  from  the  heat  of  the  parts,  and  the  pro- 
fuse and  inflammatory  discharge,  was  suspected  to 
proceed  from  venereal  infection  ;  and  fth  that 
980 
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opinion  the  patient  had  been  put  upon  a  course  o 
medicine  composed  of  quicksilver,  for  several 
weeks,  without  relief.  When  she  applied  to  tin 
Doctor,  he  prevailed  upon  her  to  submit  to  an  ex- 
amination, and  found  the  vagina  rigid,  so  much 
contracted  as  not  to  exceed  half  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter, nor  more  than  one  inch  and  a  half  in 
length.  The  repeated,  though  fruitless  attempts 
which  had  been  made  to  complete  the  act  of 
coition,  had  occasioned  a  considerable  inflamma- 
tion upon  the  parts,  and  all  the  suspicious  appear- 
ances before  mentioned.  To  remove  the  inflam- 
mation she  was  bled,  took  some  gentle  purgative 
medicines,  used  an  emollient  fomentation,  and  af- 
terwards some  unctuous  applications  ;  she  wa- 
also  advised  to  live  separate  from  her  husband  for 
some  time.  The  inflammation  being  gone,  tent* 
of  various  sizes  were  introduced  into  the  vagina, 
by  which  it  was  distended,  though  not  very  amply. 
She  then  returned  to  her  husband,  and  in  a  few 
months  became  pregnant.  Her  labour,  though 
slow,  was  not  attended  with  any  extraordinary 
difficulty.  She  was  delivered  of  a  full-sized  child, 
and  afterwards  suffered  no  inconvenience.  Ano- 
ther kind  of  constriction  of  the  external  parts 
sometimes  occurs,  and  which  seems  to  be  a  mere 
spasm.  By  the  violence  or  long  continuance  of  a 
labour,  by  the  morbid  state  of  the  constitution,  or 
by  the  negligent  and  improper  use  of  instruments, 
an  inflammation  of  the  external  parts,  or  vagina, 
is  sometimes  produced  in  such  a  degree  as  to 
endanger  a  mortification.  By  careful  manage- 
ment this  consequence  is  usually  prevented ;  but 
in  some  cases,  when  the  constitution  of  the  pa- 
tient was  prone  to  disease,  the  external  parts 
have  sloughed  away,  and  in  others,  equal  injury 
has  been  done  to  the  vagina.  But  the  effect  of 
the  inflammation  is  usually  confined  to  the  internal 
or  villous  coat,  which  is  sometimes  cast  off  wholly 
or  partially.  An  ulcerated  surface  being  thus 
left,  when  the  disposition  to  heal  has  taken  place, 
cicatrices  have  been  formed  of  different  kinds, 
according  to  the  depth  and  extent  of  the  ulcera- 
tion, and  there  being  no  counteraction  to  the  con- 
tractile state  of  the  parts,  the  dimensions  of  the 
vagina  become  much  reduced,  or,  if  the  ulcera- 
tion should  not  be  healed,  and  the  contractibility 
of  the  parts  continue  to  operate,  the  ulcerated 
surfaces  being  brought  together  may  cohere,  and 
the  canal  of  the  vagina  be  perfectly  closed. 

Cicatrices  in  the  vagina  very  seldom  become  an 
impediment  to  the  connection  between  the  sexes  ; 
when  they  do,  the  same  kind  of  assistance  is  re- 
quired as  was  recommended  in  the  natural  con- 
traction or  abbreviation  of  the  part ;  they  always 
give  way  to  the  pressure  of  the  head  of  the  child 
in  the  time  of  labour,  though  in  many  cases  with 
great  difficulty.  Sometimes  the  appearances  may 
mislead  the  judgment ;  for  the  above  author  was 
called  to  a  woman  in  labour,  who  was  thought  to 
have  become  pregnant,  though  the  hymen  re- 
mained unbroken  ;  but,  on  making  very  particular 
inquiry,  he  discovered  that  this  was  her  second  la- 
bour, and  that  the  part,  which  from  its  form  and 
situation,  was  supposed  to  be  the  hymen,  with  a 
small  aperture  was  a  cicatrice,  or  unnatural  con- 
traction of  the  entrance  into  the  vagina,  conse- 
quent to  an  ulceration  of  the  part  after  her  former 
labour.  Fungous  excrescences  arising  from  any 
part  of  the  vagina  or  uterus,  have  bc>n  distin- 
guished, though  not  very  properly,  by  the  general 
term  polypus.     See  Polypus. 

Vagina  of  nerves.    The  outer  covering  of 
nerves.     By  some  it  is  said  to  be  a  production  of 
the  pia  mater  only,  and  by  others  of  the  dura  ma- 
ter, because  it  agrees  with  it  in  tenacitv.  eolw 
and  texture. 
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\  auika  of  tendons.  A  loose  membranous 
sheath,  formed  of  cellular  membrane,  investing 
the  tendons,  and  containing  an  unctuous  juice, 
which  is  secreted  by  the  vessels  of  its  internal 
surface.  Gangljons  are  nothing  more  than  an 
accumulation  of  this  juice. 

VAGINA'LIS  TUNICA.  See  Tunica  vagi- 
nalis testis. 

VAGINANS.  Sheathing  .  applied  to  parts  of 
animals  and  plants,  as  the  tunica  vaginalis  or  tes- 
ticle; to  leaves  which  sheath  the  stem,  or  each 
other,  as  in  grasses  ;  and  to  the  leaf-talk  of  the 
Canna  indica,  which  surrounds  the  stem  like  a 
sheath  ;  hence  petiolus  vaginans. 

VAGITUS.  The  cry  of  young  children  ;  also 
the  distressing  cry  of  persons  under  surgical  ope- 
rations. 

VA'GUM,  PAR.     See  Par  vagum. 

VALERIAN.     See  Valeriana. 

Valerian,  Celtic.     See  Valeriana  celtica. 

Valerian,  garden.     See  Valeriana  major. 

Valerian,  great.     See  Valerian  major. 

Valerian,  leaser.     See  Valeriana. 

VALERIA'NA.  (From  Valerius,  who  first 
particularly  described  it.  1.  The  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Trian- 
dria ;  Order,  Monogynia.    Valerian. 

2.  The  pharmacopeeial  name  of  the  wild  va- 
lerian.    See  Valeriana  officinalis. 

Valeriana  celtica.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  Nardus  celtica.  Spica  celtica  Dioscori- 
di.i.  Celtic  nard.  The  root  of  this  plant,  a  na- 
tive of  the  Alps,  has  been  recommended  as  a. sto- 
machic, carminative,  and  diuretic.  At  present  it 
is  only  used  in  this  country  in  the  theriaca  and  mi- 
thridate,  though  its  sensible  qualities  promise 
some  considerable  medicinal  powers.  It  has  a 
moderately  strong  smell,  and  a  warm,  bitterish, 
bubacrid  taste. 

Valeriana  locusta.  Album  obis.  Corn 
ballad.  This  is  cultivated  in  our  gardens  for  an 
early  sallad.  It  is  a  wholesome  esculent  plant, 
gently  aperient  and  antiscorbutic. 

Valeriana  major.     See  Valeriana  phu. 

Valeriana  minor.  See  Valeriana  offici- 
nalis. 

Valeriana  officinalis.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  Valeriana  minor.  Valeriana  syl- 
vestris  ;  JLeucho  lachanum.  Officinal  valerian  ; 
Wild  valerian.  Valeriana— floribus  triandris, 
foliis  omnibus  pinnatis,  of  Linnaeus.  The  root 
of  this  plant  has  been  long  extolled  as  an  effica- 
cious remedy  in  epilepsy,  whiah  caused  it  to  be 
exhibited  in  a  variety  of  other  complaints  termed 
nervous,  in  which  it  has  been  found  highly  ser- 
viceable. It  is  also  in  very  general  use  as  an  an- 
tispasmodic, and  is  exhibited  in  convulsive  hys- 
terical diseases.  A  simple  and  volatile  tincture 
are  directed  in  the  pharmacopoeias. 

Valeriana  phu.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  garden  valerian.  Valeriana  major.  The 
root  of  this  plant  is  said  to  be  efficacious  in  re- 
moving rheumatism,  especially  sciatica  ;  and  also 
inveterate  epilepsies. 

Valeriana  sylvestris.  See  Valeriana 
officinalis. 

Va'llum.  (From  vallus,  a  hedge  stake :  so 
called  from  the  regular  trench-like  disposition  of 
the  hairs.)     The  eye-brows. 

VALSALVA,  Anton.  Maria,  was  born  at 
Iraola,  in  1666,  and  placed  at  a  proper  age  under 
Malpighi,  at  Bologna,  where  lie  applied  so  closely 
as  to  impair  his  health.  He  took  his  degree  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  connecting  surgery 
with  physic,  acquired  high  reputation.  He  sim- 
plified: the  instruments  in  use,  banished  the  prac- 
'  cauterizing  the  arteries  after  amputation. 


anu  employed  manual  operations  in  the  core  o 
deafness.  In  1697,  he  was  chosen  professor  of 
anatomy  in  the  university ;  and  under  his  direc- 
tion the  school  acquired  great  celebrity.;  among 
other  distinguished  pupils  of  his,  Morgagni  must 
be  reckoned,  whose  chief  work,  "  De  Sedibus 
et  Causis  Morborura,"  contains  many  dissections 
by  Valsalva.  As  he  advanced  in  life  he  became 
corpulent  and  lethargic,  and  in  1723  was  carried 
off  by  an  apoplectic  stroke.  His  museum  was  be- 
queathed to  the  Institute  of  Bologna,  and  his  sur- 
gical instruments  to  the  Hospital  for  Incurables. 
The  principal  of  his  works  is  a  treatise  "  De 
Aure  Humana  ;"  and  after  his  death,  three  of  his 
dissertations  on  Anatomical  Subjects  were  printed 
by  Morgagni. 

VALVE.  (Valva ;  from  valveo,  to  fold  up.) 
A  thin  and  transparent  membrane  situated  within 
certain  vessels,  as  arteries,  veins,  and  absorbents, 
the  office  of  which  appears  to  be  to  prevent  the 
contents  of  the  vessel  from  flowing  back. 

Valve  of  the  colon.     See  Intestine. 

Valve,  semilunar.     See  Semilunar  valves. 

Valve,  tricuspid.     See  Tricuspid  valves. 

Valve,  triglochin.     See  Tricuspid  valves. 

VA'LVULA.  (From  valva,  a  valve,  of  which 
it  is  a  diminutive. )     A  little  valve. 

1.  Applied  to  the  valves  of  the  venal  and  lym- 
phatic system  of  animals. 

2.  In  botany,  to  the  parts  or  halves  of  a  cap- 
sule, which  split  open  when  the  seed  is  ripe. 

Valvula  con.     See  Intestine. 

Valvula  ecstachh.  A  membranous  semi- 
lunar valve,  which  separates  the  right  auricle, 
from  the  inferior  vena  cava,  first  described  by 
Eustachius. 

Valvula  mitralis.     See  Mitral  valves, 

Valvula  semilunaris.  See  Semilunai 
valves. 

Valvula  triolochinis.  See  Tricuspid 
valves. 

Vavlvula  tulfh.     See  Intestine. 

Valvule  consiventes.  The  semilunai 
folds  formed  of  the  villous  coat  of  the  intestinum 
duodenum,  and  jejunum.  Their  use  appears  to  be 
to  increase  the  internal  surface  of  the  intestines. 

Vanelloe.     See  Epidendrum  vanilla. 

VANILLA.     See  Epidendrum  vanilla. 

VAPORA'UIUM.  (From  vapor,  vapour.)  A 
vapour-bath. 

VAPRECULjE.  The  name  of  an  order  of 
plants  in  Linnoeus's  Fragments  of  a  Natural  Me- 
thod, consisting  of  such  as  are,  and  have  a  mono- 
phylous  calyx,  like  a  coloured  corolla. 

Varec.     The  French  name  for  kelp. 

Va'ria.  (From  vuriiia,  changeable.)  The 
small-pox  :  also  small  red  pimples  in  the  face. 

VARICE'LLA.  (Dim.  of  carta,  the  small- 
pox :  so  called  from  its  being  changeable.)  Va- 
riola lymphatica.  The  chicken-pox.  A  genus 
of  disease  in  the  Class  Pyrexia,  and  Order  E.i :- 
anthemata,  of  Cullen,  known  by  moderate 
synocha,  pimples  bearing  some  resemblance  to 
the  small  pox,  quickly  forming  pustules,  which 
contain  a  fluid  matter,  but  scarcely  purulent,  and 
after  three  or  four  days  from  their  first  appear- 
ance, desquamate. 

VARICOCE'LE.  (From  varix,  a  distended 
vein,  and  xn^rj,  a  tumour. )  A  swelling  of  the  veins 
of  the  scrotum,  or  spermatic  cord;  hence  it  i^ 
divided  into  the  scrotal  varicocele,which  is  known 
by  the  appearance  of  livid  and  tumid  veins  on  the 
scrotum  ;  and  varicocele  of  the  spermatic  cord, 
known  by  feeling  hard  vermiform  vessels  in  the 
coarse  ot  the  spermatic  cord.  Varicocele  mostly 
arises  from  excessive  walking,  running,  jumping-, 
wcjmns'  of  truces,  and  the  like,  producing  at  firs: 
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a  slight  uneasiness  in  the  part,  which,  it  not  re- 
medied, continues  advancing  towards  the  loins. 

VARIEGA  ITS.  Variegated  :  applied  to  an 
intermixture  of  colours  ;  as  in  the  leaves  of  some 
plants,  Mentha  rotundifolia,  &c. 

VARI'OLA.  (From  varius,  changing  colour, 
because  it  disfigures  the  skin. )  The  small-pox. 
A  genus  of  disease  in  the  Class  Pyrexia,  and 
Order  Exanthemata,  of  Cullen,  distinguished  by 
syaocha,  eruption  of  red  pimples  on  the  third  day, 
which  on  the  eighth  day  contain  pus,  and  after- 
wards drying,  fall  off  in  crusts. 

It  is  a  disease  of  a  veiy  contagious  nature,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  introduced  into  Europe  from 
Arabia,  and  in  which  there  arises  a  fever,  that  is 
succeeded  by  a  number  of  little  inflammations  in 
the  skin,  which  proceed  to  suppuration,  the  mat- 
ter formed  thereby  being  capable  of  producing 
the  disorder  in  another  person.  It  makes  its  at- 
tack on  people  of  all  ages,  but  the  young  of  both 
sexes  are  more  liable  to  it  than  those  who  are 
much  advanced  in  life  ;  and  it  may  prevail  at  all 
seasons  of  the  y<  ar,  but  is  most  prevalent  in  the 
.spring  and  summer. 

The  small-pox  is  distinguished  into  the  distinct 
and  confluent,  implying  that  in  the  former,  the 
eruptions  are  perfectly  separate  from  each  other, 
and  that  in  the  latter  they  rim  much  into  one 
another. 

Both  species  are  produced  either  by  breathing 
air  impregnated  with  the  effluvia  arising  from  the 
bodies  of  those  who  labour  under  the  disease,  or 
by  the  introduction  of  a  small  quantity  of  the  va- 
riolous matter  into  the  habit  by  inoculation  ;.  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  difference  of  the  small-pox 
is  not  owing  to  any  difference  in  the  contagion, 
but  depends  on  the  state  of  the  person  to  whom  it 
is  applied,  or  on  certain  circumstances  concurring 
with  the  application  of  it. 

A  variety  of  opinions  have  been  entertained  re- 
specting the  effect  of  the  variolous  infection  on  the 
foetus  in  utero ;  a  sufficient  number  of  instances, 
however,  has  been  recorded,  to  ascertain  that  the 
disease  may  be  communicated  from  the  mother  to 
the  child.  In  seme  cases,  the  body  of  the  child, 
at  its  birth,  has  been  covered  with  pustules,  and 
the  nature  of  the  disease  has  been  most  satisfacto- 
rily ascertained  by  inoculating  with  matter  taken 
from  the  pustules.  In  other  cases,  there  has  been 
no  appearance  of  the  disease  at  the  birth,  but  an 
eruption  and  other  symptoms  of  the  disease  bave 
appeared  so  early,  as  to  ascertain  that  the  infec- 
tion must  have  bc.n  received  previously  to  the 
removal  of  the  child  from  the  uterus. 

Four  different  states,  or  stages,  are  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  small-pox  :  first,  the  febrile  ;  se- 
cond, the  eruptive  ;  third,  the  maturativc  ;  and, 
fourth,  that  of  the  dec  ination  or  scabbing.  When 
the  disease  has  arisen  naturally,  and  is  of  the  dis- 
tinct kind,  the  eruption  is  commonly  preceded 
by  a  redneSs  in  the  eyes,  soreness  in  the  throat, 
pains  in  the  head,  back,  and  loins,  weariness  and 
faintness,  alternate  fits  of  chilliness  and  heat, 
thirst,  nausea,  inclination  to  vomit,  and  a  quick 
pulse. 

In  some  instances,  these  symptoms  prevail  in  a 
high  degree,  and  in  others  they  ors  very  mode- 
rate and  trifling.  In  very  young  children,  start- 
ings  and  convulsions  arc  apt  to  take  place  a  short 
lime  previous  to  the  appearance  of  the  eruption, 
always  giving  great  alaira  to  those  not  conversant 
with  the  frequency  of  the  occurrence. 

About  the  third  or  fourth  day  from  the  first 
seizure,  the  eruption  shows  itself  in  little  red  spots 
on  the  face,  neck,  and  breast,  and  these  continue 
to  increase  in  number  and  size  for  three  or  four 
longer,  at  the  end  of  which  time,  they  are  to  be 
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red    uisperscd  over    scTCial  parts  oi 
body. 

If  the  pustules  are  not  very  numerous,  the  fe- 
brile symptoms  will  generally  go  off  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  eruption,  or  then  will  become  very 
moderate.  It  sometimes  happens,  that  a  number 
of  little  spots  of  an  erysipelatous  nature  are  inter- 
spersed among  the  pustules  ;  but  these  generally 
go  in  again,  as  soon  as  the  suppuration  com- 
mences, which  is  usually  about  the  fifth  or  sixth 
day,  at  which  period,  a  small  vesicle,  containing 
an  almost  colourless  fluid,  may  be  observed  upon 
the  top  of  each  pimple.  Should  the  pustules  be 
perfectly  distinct  and  separate  from  each  other, 
the  suppuration  wdl  probably  be  completed  ahout 
the  eighth  or  ninth  day,  and  they  will  then  be  fill- 
ed  with  a  thick  yellow  matter  ;  but  should  they 
run  much  into  each  other,  it  will  not  be  com- 
pleted till  some  days  later. 

When  the  pustules  are  very  thick  and  numerous 
on  the  face,  it  is  apt  about  this  time  to  become 
much  swelled,  and  the  eyelids  to  be  closed  up, 
previous  to  which,  there  usually  arises  a  hoarse- 
ness, and  difficulty  of  swallowing,  accompanied 
with  a  considerable  discharge  of  viscid  saliva. 
About  the  eleventh  day.  the'swelling  of  the  face 
usually  subsides,  together  with  the  affection  of  the 
fauces,  and  is  succeeded  by  the  same  in  the  hands 
and  feet,  after  which  the  pustules  break,  and  dis- 
charge their  contents  ;  and  then  becoming  dry, 
they  fall  in  crusts,  leaving  the  skin  which  they 
covered  of  a  brown-red  colour,  which  appearance 
continues  for  many  days.  In  those  cases  where 
the  pustules  are  large,  and  are  late  in  becoming 
dry  and  falling  off,  they  are  very  apt  to  leave  pits 
behind  them  ;  but  where  they  are  small,  suppu- 
rate quickly,  and  are  few  in  number,  tUey  : 
leave  any  marks  behind  them,  nor  do  they  occa- 
sion much  affection  of  the  system. 

In  the  confluent  small-pox,  the  fever  which  pre- 
cedes the  eruption  is  much  more  violent  than  in 
the  distinct,  being  attended  usually  with  great 
anxiety,  heat,  thirst,  nausea,  vomiting,  and  a  fre- 
quent and  contracted  pulse,  and  often  with  coma 
or  delirium.  In  infants,  convulsive  fits  are  apt  to 
occur,  which  either  prove  fatal  before  any  erup- 
tion appears,  or  they  usher  in  a  malignant  species 
of  the  disease. 

The  eruption  usually  makes  its  appearance 
about  the  third  day,  being  frequently  preceded  or 
attended  with  a  rosy  efflorescence,  similar  to  what 
takes  place  in  the  measles  ;  but  the  fever,  although 
it  suffers  some  slight  remission  on  the  coming 
out  of  the  eruption,  does  not  go  off  as  in  the  dis- 
tinct kind  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  becomes  increased 
after  the  filth  or  sixth  day,  and  continues  consi- 
derable throughout  the  remainder  of  the  disease. 
As  the  eruption  advances,  the  face,  being  thickly 
beset  with  pustules,  becomes  very  much  swell- 
ed, the  eyelids  are  closed  up,  so  as  to  deprive,  the 
patient  of  sight,  and  a  gentle  salivation  ensues, 
which,  towards  the  eleventh  day,  is  so  viscid  as: 
to  be  spit  up  with  great  difficulty.  In  children,  a 
diarrhoea  usually  attends  this  stage  of  the  disease 
instead  of  a  salivation,  which  is  to  be  met  with 
only  in  adults.  The  vesicles  on  the  top  of  the 
pimples  are  to  be  perceived  sooner  in  the  con- 
fluent small-pox  than  in  the  distinct;  but  they 
never  rise  to  an  eminence,  being  usually  flatted 
in ;  neither  do  they  arrive  to  proper  suppuration, 
as  the  fluid  contained  in  them,  instead  of  becom- 
ing yellow,  turns  to  a  brown  colour. 

About  the  tenth  or  eleventh  day,  the  swelling 
of  the  face  usually  subsides,  and  then  the  hands  and 
feet  begin  to  puff  up  and  swell,  and  about  the 
same  time  the  vesicles  break,  and  pour  out  a  li- 
quor that  forms  into  brown  or  black  crusts,  which. 
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falling  off,  leaTe  deep  pits  behind  tiieiii  that 
continue  for  life  ;  and  where  the  pustules  have 
run  much  into  each  other,  they  then  disfigure  and 
scar  the  face  very  considerably. 

Sometimes  it  happens  that  a  putrescency  of  the 
fluids  takes  place  at  an  early  period  of  the  disease, 
and  shows  itself  in  livid  spots  interspersed  among 
the  pustules,  and  by  a  discharge  of  blood  by 
urine,  stool,  and  from  various  parts  of  the  body. 

In  the  confluent  small-pox,  the  fever  which,  per- 
haps, had  suffered  some  slight  remission  Iron"  ihe 
time  the  eruption  made  its  appearance  to  that  of 
maturation,  is  often  renewed  with  considerable 
violence  at  this  last- mentioned  period  which  is 
what  is  called  the  secondary  fever,  and  this  is  the 
most  dangerous  stage  of  the  disease.  It  has  been 
observed,  even  among  the  vulgar,  that  the  small- 
pox is  apt  to  appear  immediately  before  or  alter 
the  prevalence  of  the  measles.  Another  curious 
observation  has  been  made  relating  to  the  symp- 
toms of  these  complaints,  namely,  that  if,  while  a 
patient  labours  under  the  small-pox,  he  is  seized 
with  the  measles,  the  course  of  the  former  is  re- 
tarded till  the  eruption  of  the  measles  is  finished. 
The  measles  appear,  for  instance,  on  the  second 
day  of  the  eruption  of  small-pox  ;  the  progress  of 
this  ceases,  till  the  measles  terminate  by  desqua- 
mation, and  then  it  goes  on  in  the  usual  way. 
Several  cases  are,  however,  recorded  in  the  Me- 
dical and  Physical  Journal,  as  likewise  in  the 
third  volume  of  the  Medical  Commentaries,  In 
which  a  concurrence  of  the  small-pox  and  mea- 
sles took  place  without  the  progress  of  the  for- 
mer being  retarded.  The  distinct  small-pox  is 
not  attended  with  danger,  except  when  it  attacks 
pregnant  women,  or  approaches  nearly  in  its  na- 
ture to  that  of  the  confluent ;  but  this  last  is  al- 
ways accompanied  with  considerable  risk,  the 
degree  of  which  is  ever  in  proportion  to  the  vio- 
lence and  permanence  of  the  fever,  the  number  of 
pustules  on  the  face,  and  the  disposition  to  pu- 
trescency which  prevails.  , 

When  there  is  a  great  tendency  this  way,  the 
disease  usually  proves  fatal  between  the  eighth 
and  eleventh  day,  but,  in  some  cases,  death  is  pro- 
tracted till  the  fourteenth  or  sixteenth.  The  con- 
fluent small-pox,  although  it  may  not  prove  im- 
mediately mortal,  is  very  apt  to  induce  various 
morbid  affections. 

Both  kinds  of  small-pox  leave  behind  them  a 
predisposition  to  inflammatory  complaints,  parti- 
cularly to  ophthalmia  and  visceral  inflammations, 
!  ut  more  especially  of  the  thorax  ;  and  they  not 
(infrequently  excite  scrophula  into  action  '  which 
t  otherwise  have  lain  dormant  in  the  system. 
The  regular  swelling  of  the  hands  and  feet  upon 
lhat  of  the  face  subsiding,  and  its  continuance  for 
the  due  time,  may  be  regarded  in  a  favourable 
light. 

The  dissections  which  have  been  made  of  con- 
fluent small-pox,  have  never  discovered  any  pus- 
lules  internally  on  the  viscera.     From   them  it 
also  appears  that  variolous  pustules  never  attack 
ihe  cavities  of  the   body,  except   those  to  which 
the  air  has  free  access,  as  the  nose,  mouth,  tra- 
chea,  the  larger  branches  of  the  bronchia,  and  the 
most  part  of  the  meatus  auditorius.    In  cases 
<S  prolapsus  ant,  they  likewise  frequently  attack 
'hat  part  of  the  gut  which  is  exposed  to  the  air. 
They  have  usually  shown  the  same  morbid  ap- 
;jces  inwardly,  as  arc  met  with  in  putrid  le- 
..licre  the  disease  has  been  of  the  it. 

When-  toe  febrile  symptoms  have  run 
.  god  the  head  has  been  "much  affected  with 
b  or  delirium,  the  vessels  of  the  brain  appear, 
emoving  the  cranium  and  dura-mater,  more 


man  usual,  and  a  greater  quantity  of  serous  tiuii 
is  found,  particularly  towards  the  base  of  the 
brain.  Under  similar  circumstances,  the  lungs 
have  often  a  darker  appearance,  and  their  moisture 
is  more  copious  than  usual.  When  no  inflamma- 
tory affection  has  supervened,  they  are  most  usu- 
ally sound. 

The  treatment  of  small-pox  will  differ  mate- 
rially according  to  the  species  of  the  disease.  In 
the  distinct,  ushered  in  by  synochal  pyrexia,  it 
may  be  occasionally  proper,  in  persons  of  a  mid- 
dle age,  good  constitution,  and  plethoric  habit,  to 
begin  by  taking  away  a  moderate  quantity  of 
blood  ;  the  exhibition  of  an  emetic  will  be  gene- 
rally advisable,  provided  there  be  no  material 
tenderness  of  the  stomach  ;  the  bowels  must  then 
be  cleared,  antimonial  and  other  diaphoretics  em- 
ployed, and  the  antiphlogistic  regimen  strictly  en- 
forced. It  is  particularly  useful  in  this  disease 
during  the  eruptive  fever  to  expose  the  patient 
freely  to  cold  air,  as  taught  by  the  celebrated  Sy- 
denham ;  and  even  the  cold  affusion  may  be  pro- 
per, where  there  is  much  heat  and  redness  of  the 
skin,  unless  the  lungs  be  weak.  After  the  erup- 
tion has  come  out,  the  symptoms  are  usually  so 
much  mitigated,  that  little  medical  interference  is 
necessary.  But  the  confluent  small-pox  requires 
more  management :  alter  evacuating  the  primie 
via;,  and  employing  other  means  to  moderate  the 
fever  in  the  beginning,  the  several  remedies  adapt- 
ed to  support  the  strength  and  counteract  the 
septic  tendency,  must  be  resorted  to,  as  the  dis- 
ease advances,  such  as  have  been  enumerated  un- 
der typhus.  The  chief  points  of  difference  are, 
that  bark  may  be  more  freely  given  to  promote 
the  process  of  suppuration,  and  opium  to  relieve 
the  irritation  in  the  skin  ;  when  the  eruption  has 
come  out,  it  will  be  generally  proper  to  direct  a 
full  dose  of  this  remedy  every  night  to  procure 
rest,  using  proper  precautions  to  obviate  its  con- 
fining the  bowels,  or  determining  to  the  head. 
Where  alarming  convulsions  occur  also,  opium  is 
the  medicine  chiefly  to  be  relied  upon,  taking 
care  subsequently  to  remove  any  source  of  irrita- 
tion from  the  primre  vix.  Sometimes  the  tepid 
bath  may  he  useful  under  these  circumstances, 
and  favour  the  appearance  of  the  eruption,  where 
the  skin  is  pale  and  cold,  *he  pulse  weak,  &c, 
Where  at  a  more  advanced  period  the  pustules 
flatten,  and  alarming  symptoms  follow,  the  most 
powerful  cordial  and  antispasmodic  remedies  must 
be  tried,  as  the  confec.tio  opii,  ;ether,  wine,  &c 
For  the  relief  of  the  brain,"  or  other  important 
part,  particularly  affected,  local  means  may  be 
used,  as  in  typhus.  To  prevent  the  eyes  beino- 
injured,  a  cooling  lotion  may  be  applied,  and  bfis° 
tera  behind  the  ears,  or  even  leeches  to  the  tern 
pies. 

Variola  vaccixa.  Vaccinia.  The  cow-pox 
Any  pustulous  disease  affecting  the  cow,  may  be 
called  the  cow-pox  :  whether  it  arises  from  an 
over-distension  of  the  udder,  in  consequence  of  a 
neglect  in  milking  the  cow,  or  from  the  sting  oi 
an  insect,  or  any  other  cause.  But  the  species 
which  claims  our  particular  attention,  is  that 
which  was  recommended  to  the  world  by  Dr. 
Jenner,  in  the  year  1*98,  as  a  substitute  for  the 
small-pox.  This,  which  originates  from  the 
grease  iu  the  horse's  heel,  is  called  the  genuini 
cow-pox ;  all  other  kin's  are  spiirious. 

That  the  vaccine  fluid,  fraught  with  such  un- 
speakable benefits  to  mankind,  derives  its  origin 
from  this  humble  source,  however  it  may  mortil'v 
human  pride,  or  medical  vanity,  is  confirmed  bv 
the  observations  and  experiments  of  competent 
judges.  For  proofs  of  this  assertion,  the  reader 
■Tenner;  th 
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and  Physical  Journal ;  and  a  treatise  on  the 
subject  by  Dr.  Loy,  of  which  an  analysis  is  given 
in  the  Annals  of  Medicine  for  the  year  1801  •  and 
Mr.  Ring's  work  on  this  disease,  which  contains 
the  whole  mass  of  evidence  that  has  appeared 
concerning  it. 

The  genuine  cow-pox  appears  on  the  teats  of 
the  cow,  in  the  form  of  vesicles,  of  a  blue  colour 
approaching  to  livid.  These  vesicles  are  elevated 
at  the  margin,  and  depress*  d  at  the  centre. 
They  are  surrounded  with  inflammation.  The 
fluid  they  contain  is  limp  4  The  animals  are  in- 
disposed ;  and  the  secretion  of  milk  is  lessened. 
Solutions  of  the  sulphates  of  zinc  and  copper  are 
a  speedy  remedy  for  these  pustules  ;  otherwise 
they  degenerate  into  ulcers,  which  are  extremely 
troublesome.  It  must,  however,  be  recollected, 
that  much  of  the  obstinacy  attending  these  oases 
is  owing  to  the  friction  of  the  pustules,  in  conse- 
quence of  milking.  It  is  probable,  that  a  solution 
of  the  superacetate  of  lead  would  be  preferable 
zo  irritating  applications. 

Similar  effects  are  produced  in  the  hands  of  the 
milkers,  attended  with  febrile  symptoms,  and 
sometimes  with  tumours  in  the  axilla.  Other 
parts,  where  the  cuticle  is  abraded,  or  which  are 
naturally  destitute  of  that  defence,  are  also  liable 
to  the  same  affection,  provided  active  matter  is 
applied.  It  even  appears  that,  in  some  instances, 
pustules  have  been  produced  by  the  application 
of  vaccine  virus  to  the  sound  cuticle.  One  case 
of  this  kind  may  be  found  in  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Fowler,  of  Salisbury,  to  Dr.  Pearson,  pub- 
lished in  the  first  work  of  Dr.  Pearson  on  this 
subject. 

The  spurious  cow-pox  is  white  ;  and  another 
criterion  is,  that  both  in  the  brute  animal  and  in 
the  human  subject,  when  infected  with  the  casual 
cow-pox,  the  sores  occasioned  by  the  genuine 
species  are  more  difficult  to  heal  than  those  which 
are  occasioned  by  the  spurious  kind.  It  is  oi  the 
utmost  importance  to  distinguish  the  genuine 
from  the  spurious  sort,  which  is  also,  in  some 
degree,  infectious  ;  since  a  want  of  such  discri- 
mination would  cause  an  idea  of  se.  urity  against 
the  small-pox,  which  might  prove  delusive. 

Dr.  Jenner  has  elucidated  one  point  of  the  first 
importance,  relative  to  the  genuine  cow-pox  it- 
self. It  had  frequently  been  observed,  that  when 
this  disorder  prevailed  in  a  farm,  some  of  the  per- 
sons who  contracted  it  by  milking  were  rendered 
insusceptible  of  the  small-pox,  while  others  con- 
linued  liable  to  that  infection.  This  is  owing  to 
the  different  periods  at  which  the  disease  was 
excited  in  the  human  subject ;  one  person,  who 
caught  the  disease  while  the  virus  was  in  an  active 
state,  is  rendered  secure  from  variolous  contagion ; 
while  another  who  received  the  infection  of  the 
cow-pox  when  it  had  undergone  a  decomposition, 
is  still  susceptible  of  the  small-pox.  This  un- 
ri  rtainty  of  the  prevention,  the  value  of  which 
i  beyond  all  calculation,  is  probably  the  reason 
why  it  was  not  before  introduced  into  practice. 

From  the  violent  opposition  which  vaccine  in- 
oculation has  met  with,  in  consequence  of  certain 
apparent  failures  in  the  casual  way,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  public  would  ever  have 
adopted  the  practice,  had  not  this  fallacy  been 
detected  by  Dr.  Jenner.  To  him  also  we  arc  in- 
debted for  another  discovery  of  the  first  import- 
ance, namely,  that  the  pustule  excited  in  the  hu- 
man subject  by  vaccine  matter,  yields  a  fluid  of  a 
similar  nature  with  that  which  was  inserted. 
This  experiment,  so  essential  to  the  general  pro- 
pagation of  the  practice,  and  so  happy  in  its  re- 
sult, was  never  before  attempted.  It  was  reserved 
to  ^rown  the  labours  of  Dr.  Jenm 
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A  considerable  number  of  instance, 
cord,  to  prove  that  farriers  and  others  who  receive 
infection  from  the  heel  of  a  horse,  are  either 
partly  or  totally  deprived  of  the  susceptibility 
of  the  small-pox.  When  Dr.  Jenner  first  pub- 
lished an  account  of  his  discoveries,  this  point 
was  enveloped  in  some  degree  of  obscurity.  He 
then  conceived,  that  the  matter  of  grease  was  an 
imperfect  preservative  against  the  small-pox. 
This  opinion  was  founded  on  the  following  cir- 
cumstance :  It  had  been  remarked,  that  farriers 
either  wholly  escaped  the  small-pox,  or  had  that 
distemper  in  a  milder  manner  than  other  people. 
This,  however,  is  easily  reconcileable  to  reason, 
if  we  only  suppose,  that  in  some  cases  the  infec- 
tion is  communicated  when  the  virus  possesses 
all  its  prophylactic  virtue ;  and  in  others,  when 
its  specific  quality  is  in  some  measure  lost. 

This  variation  in  the  effects  produced  by  the 
virus  of  the  horse,  inclined  Dr.  Jenner  to  believe 
that  it  was  modified,  and  underwent  some  pecu- 
liar alteration  in  the  teats  of  the  cow.  He  now 
concludes,  that  it  is  perfect  when  it  excites  the 
genuine  diaea.se  in  the  cow  ;  yet  a  considerable 
advantage  is  derived  from  its  being  transferred  to 
the  latter  animal,  the  nipples  of  which  furnish  a 
more  obvious  and  a  more  abundant  source  of 
this  inestimable  fluid,  than  its  original  element 
the  horse. 

This  theory,  that  the  preservative  against  va-  • 
riolous  contagion  is  perfect  when  it  issues  from 
the  fountain-head,  and  comes  immediately  from 
the  hands  of  Nature,  is  consonant  with  reason, 
and  consistent  with  analogy.  Thus  one  obstacle: 
more  to  the  universal  adaption  of  the  practice  ia 
removed. 

Another  point  respecting  vaccine  inoculation, 
which  has  been  much  controverted,  is  the  perma- 
nency of  its  effect.  Instances  have  been  known 
where  persons  have  escaped  the  small-pox  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  yet  have  ultimately  proved 
not  insusceptible  of  its  infection.  When  such 
persons  had  previously  undergone  the  vaccine 
disease,  their  apparent  security  was  erroneously 
ascribed  to  that  cause  ;  but  we  have  not  even  a 
shadow  of  proof,  that  the  cow-pox  possesses  in 
the  least  degree  the  property  of  a  temporary  pro- 
phylactic, since  it  appears  net  even  to  retard  the 
eruption  of  the  small-pox,  where  previous  infec- 
tion has  been  received. 

By  this  remark,  it  is  not  meant  to  be  asserted, 
that  it  never  supersedes  or  modifies  the  small-pox, 
for  we  have  great  reason  to  believe  that  such  be- 
neficial effects  often  flow  from  vaccination  ;  but 
where  an  eruption  of  the  small-pox  actually  takes 
place  after  vaccine  inoculation,  the  two  diseases 
frequently  co-exist,  without  retarding  each  other 
in  the  smallest  degree.  It  is,  therefore,  contrary 
to  all  reason  and  analogy,  to  consider  the  cow- 
pox,  as  a  mere  temporary  preservative  :  it  is  no- 
thing less  than  a  perfect  and  permanent  security 
against  that  terrible  disease. 

A  number  of  cases  are  recorded  by  Dr.  Jenner, 
and  other  authors,  who  have  written  on  this 
subject,  in  which  persons  who  have  received  the 
cow-pox  by  casual  infection,  twenty,  thirty,  forty, 
and  fifty  years  before,  still  continued  insusceptible 
of  variolous  contagion,  in  whatever  form  it  was 
applied. 

As  the  cow-pox  destroys  the  susceptibility  of 
the  small-pox,  so  the  small-pox  destroys  that  of 
the  cow-pox.  To  this  general  rule,  however, 
a  few  exceptions  are  said  to  have  occurred.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that  a  pustule  has  now  and  then  been 
excited  by  the  insertion  of  vaccine  virus,  in  those 
who  have  had  the  small- pox,  and  that  this  pus- 
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bui  it  is  not  equally  certain  that  the  pustule  has 
been  perfect  in  afj  respects.  Possibly  it  may 
have  been  defective  in  point  of  size  or  duration, 
in  respect  to  its  areola,  or  the  limpidity  of  its  con- 
tents. That  such  a  pustule  has,  in  some  in- 
stances, yielded  effectual  virus,  is  admitted ; 
but  this  is  no  more  than  what  has  often  happened, 
in  cases  where  persons  who  have  had  the  small- 
pox are  a  second  time  submitted  to  that  infection 
in  the  same  form. 

The  artificial  cow-pox  in  the  human  subject 
is  much  milder  than  the  casual  disease  ;  and  in- 
comparably mildir  than  the  small-pox,  even 
under  the  form  of  inoculation.  It  neither  re- 
quires-medicine  nor  regimen  ;  it  may  be  prac- 
tised at  any  season  of  the  year;  and,  not  being 
infectious  by  effluvia,  one  person  may  be  inocuLted 
■without  endangering  the  life  of  another. 

This  affection  produces  no  pustulous  eruptions. 
When  such  attend  vaccine  inoculation,  they  are 
owing  to  some  adventitious  cause,  such  as  the 
small-pox,  which  it  is  well  known  may  co-exist 
with  the  cow-pox.  The  vaccine  vesicle  is  con- 
fined to  the  parts  where  matter  is  inserted  ;  it  is, 
therefore,  entirely  a  local  and  an  inoculated  dis- 
ease. Nevertheless,  it  is  certain,  that  eruptions 
of  other  kinds,  in  some,  instances,  attend  vac- 
cine inoculation  ;  such  as  nettle-rash,  or  an  erup- 
tion resembling  a  tooth-rash,  but  rather  larger 
than  what  is  commonly  called  by  that  name. 

Among  other  singularities  attending  the  cow- 
pox,  the  mildness  of  the  disease,  under  the  form 
of  inoculation,  has  been  urged  as  an  argument 
against  the  practice,  the  cause  appearing  to  ordi- 
nary comprehensions,  inadequate  to  the  effect. 
This,  it  must  be  allowed,  is  the  best  apology  that 
can  be  offered  for  scepticism  on  that  point ;  but  it 
will  weigh  but  little  when  put  into  the  scale  against 
actual  observation, and  incontrovertible  fact.  The 
efficacy  of  the  cow-pox  as  a  safe-guard  against 
the  small-pox,  rests,  perhaps,  on  more  extensive 
evidence,  and  a  more  solid  foundation,  than 
any  other  axiom  in  the  whole  circle  of  medical 
science. 

That  the  cow-pox  is  not  infectious  by  effluvia, 
is  naturally  concluded  from  its  never  being 
communicated  from  one  person  to  another  in  the 
dairies  ;  where  the  disease  is  casual,  and  appears 
\inder  its  worst  form.  The  same  inference  may 
be  drawn  from  its  never  spreading  in  a  family, 
when  only  one  person  is  inoculated  at  a  time. 
To  confirm  this  proposition  more  fully,  the  vac- 
cine pustules  have  been  ruptured,  and  persons 
who  have  never  had  the  disorder  have  been  suf- 
fered to  inhale  the  effluvia  several  times  a  day, 
but  to  no  purpose.  This  is  no  more  than  might 
he  expected,  in  an  affection  where  the  pustulous 
appearance  on  the  surface  of  the  body  is  nearly 
local.        * 

As  to  the  constitutional  indisposition,  it  is  seldom 
considerable,  unless  there  is  a  complication  of 
ibis  with  some  other  distemper  ;  and  when  any 
unfavourable  symptoms  appear,  they  may  in  gene- 
ral be  traced  to  some  other  cause.  We  have  in- 
deed great  reason  to  believe,  that  no  ill  conse- 
quence ever  arises  from  the  cow-pox  itself,  unless 
i'rora  ignorance  or  neglect. 

Hutnotwithstanding  the  symptoms  are  so  mild, 
they  frequently  occur  at  a  very  early  period.  A 
drowsiness  which  is  one  of  the  most  common  at- 
tendants of  the  disease,  is  often  remarked  by  the 
parents  themselves,  within  forty  eight  hours  alter 
the  matter  is  inserted.  In  a  majority  of  cases,  a 
slight  increase  of  heat  is  perceptible,  together  with 
an  Moderation  of  the  pulse,  and  other  signs  of 
pyrexia  j  but  not  in  such  a  degree  as  to  alarm  the 
most  timorous  mother.     Sometimes  the  patient  is 
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restless  at  nights ;  and  now  and  then  a  case  is  met 
with,  in  which  vomiting  occurs,  but  in  many 
cases,  no  constitutional  indisposition  can  be  per- 
ceived. Kven  then,  the  cow-pox  has  never  failed 
to  prove  an  effectual  preservative  against  the  small- 
pox, provided  the  pustule  has  been  perfect. 

This  being  the  grand  criterion  of  the  security 
of  the  patient,  too  minute  an  attention  cannot  be 
paid  to  its  rise,  progress,  and  decline.  The  best 
mode  of  inoculating  is  by  making  a  very  small 
oblique  puncture  in  the  arm,  near  the  insertion  of 
the  deltoid  muscle,  with  the  point  of  a  lancet 
charged  with  fluid  matter.  In  order  to  render  in- 
fection more  certain,  the  instrument  may  be 
charged  again,  and  wiped  upon  the  puncture. 

In  places  where  the  patient  is  likely  to  be  ex- 
posed to  variolous  contagion,  it  is  adviseable  to 
inoculate  in  more  places  than  one,  but  unless  there 
is  danger  of  catching  the  small-pox,  it  is  better 
not  to  make  more  than  one  puncture  in  each  arm, 
lest  too  much  inflammation  should  ensue. 

The  vaccine  fluid  may  be  taken  for  inoculation 
as  soon  as  a  vesicle  appears ;  but  if  the  vesicle  is 
punctured  at  a  very  early  period,  it  is  more  apt  to 
be  injured.  When  virus  is  wanting  for  inoculating 
a  considerable  number,  it  is  better  to  let  the  pustule 
remain  untouched,  till  about  the  eighth  day,  by 
which  time  it  has  in  general  acquired  a  reasonable 
magnitude.  After  that  day,  if  tlie  pustule  has 
made  the  usual  progress,  the  matter  begins  to  lose 
its  virtue  ;  but  it  may,  in  general,  be  used  with 
safety,  though  with  less  certainty  of  producing 
infection,  till  the  areola  begins  to  be  extensive. 

The  first  sign  of  infec  Jon  commonly  appears  on 
the  third  day.  A  small  red  spot,  rather  elevated, 
may  be  perceived  at  the  place  where  the  puncture 
was  made.  Sometimes,  however,  the  mark  of  in- 
fection having  succeeded  is  not  visible  till  a  much 
later  period.  It  may  be  retarded,  or  even  entirely 
prevented,  by  any  other  disorder,  such  as  dentition, 
or  any  complaint  attended  with  fever,  or  by  ex- 
treme cold.  Another  frequent  cause  of  a  slow 
progress  in  the  pustule,  or  a  total  failure  of  suc- 
cess, is  debility.  Sometimes  it  is  impossible  to 
discover  any  sign  of  infection  for  above  a  fortnight. 
In  this  resrJect  the  cow-pox  is  subject  to  the  same 
laws,  and  liable  to  the  same  variation,  as  the 
small-pox. 

When  a  considerable  inflammation  appears 
within  two  or  three  days  after  inoculation,  there 
is  reason  to  suspect  that  infection  has  not  taken 
place  ;  and  if  suppuration  ensues,  that  suspicion 
ought,  in  general,  to  stand  confirmed.  Now  and 
then,  however,  it  happens,  that  after  the  spurious 
pustule,  or  more  properly  speaking,  the  phlegmon, 
has  run  its  course,  which  is  within  a  few  days,  a 
vesicle  begins  to  appear,  bearing  every  character- 
istic of  the  ge.mint  vaccine  disease,  and  yielding  a 
limpid  and  efficient  virus  for  future  inoculations. 
In  this  case  the  patient  is  as  perfectly  secured  from 
all  danger  of  the  small-pox,  as  if  no  festering  of 
the  punctuie  had  preceded.  The  occurrence  of 
such  a  case,  though  rare,  is  worthy  to  be  record- 
ed ;  because  some  practitioners  have  concluded  a 
spurious  pustule  to  be  a  certain  proof  of  failure. 

The  areola  commonly  begins  to  be  extensive  on 
the  ninth  day,  and  to  decline  about  the  eleventh 
or  twelfth.  At  this  period  also  the  pustule  begins 
to  dry  ;  the  first  sign  of  which -is  a  brown  spot  in 
the  centre.  In  proportion  as  this  increases  the 
surrounding  efflorescence  decreases,  till  at  length 
nothing  remains  but  a  circular  scab,  of  a  dark- 
brown  mahogany  colour,  approaching  to  black. 
Sometimes  it  "resembles  the  section  of  a  tamarind 
stone  ;  and  it  often  retains  the  depression  in  the 
centre,  which  characterises  this  disease  before 
exsiccation  takes  place . 
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Instances  have  been  known,  where  the  vaccine 
pustule,  though  regular,  and  perfect  in  all  other 
respects,  has  been  totally  destitute  of  areola  ;  at 
least,  where  neither  the  medical  practitioner,  on 
visiting  the  patient,  nor  the  attendants,  have  re- 
marked any  appearance  of  that  symptom.  In 
these  cases,  the  patient  has  proved  as  insusceptible 
of  variolous  infection,  as  if  the  surrounding  efflo- 
rescence had  covered  the  whole  arm.  It  moat, 
however,  be  confessed  that  we  have  no  proof  of 
the  non-existence  of  an  areola  in  these  cases.  It 
might  have  been  trivial ;  it  might  have  been 
transient ;  yet  it  might  have  teen  effectual.  There 
is,  however,  greater  reason  to  believe,  that  the 
surrounding  efflorescence,  though  usually  a  con- 
comitant circumstance,  is  not  an  essential  requisite 
to  the  vaccine  disease. 

If  by  any  accident  the  vesicle  is  ruptured,  sup- 
puration often  ensues.  In  this  case  more  atten- 
tion than  ordinary  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  progress, 
and  to  all  the  phenomena  of  the  local  affection  ; 
both  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  success  in 
the  pustule,  as  a  prophylactic,  and  the  greater 
probability  of  tedious  ulceration. 

If  there  is  room  for  the  least  doubt  of  the  suf- 
ficienc3'  of  the  first  inoculation,  a  second  ought  to 
be  performed  without  delay.  This,  if  unnecessa- 
ry, is  seldom  attended  with  inconvenience,  and 
never  with  danger  Either  no  effect  is  produced, 
or  a  slight  festering,  which  terminates  in  a  few 
days.  An  exception  occurs,  but  rarery,  where  a 
spurious,  or  perhaps,  even  a  genuine  pustule,  takes 
place,  in  those  persons  who  are  known  to  have 
had  the  cow-pox  or  the  small-pox  already  ;  but 
this  cannot  be  the  least  cause  of  alarm  to  any  one 
who  knows  the  benign  character  of  the  distemper. 

Various  topical  applications,  both  stimulant  and 
sedative,  have  been  recommended,  in  order  to 
allay  the  violenee  of  inflammation.  If  the  ope- 
ration for  the  insertion  of  matter  is  not  unnecessa- 
rily severe,  nor  the  pustule  irritated  by  friction,  or 
pressure,  or  other  violence,  no  such  applications 
are  necessary.  Nevertheless,  if  either  the  anxiety 
of  the  professional  man,  or  the  importunity  of  a 
tender  parent,  should  demand  a  deviation  from 
this  general  rule,  any  of  the  following  remedies 
may' be  had  recourse  to.  The  pustule  may  be 
touched  with  very  diluted  sulphuric  acid  ;  which 
should  be  permitted  to  remain  on  the  part  half  a 
minute,  and  than  be  washed  off  with  a  sponge 
dipped  in  cold  water.  This  has  been  ignorantly, 
or  artfully,  called  an  escharotic  ;  but  any  one  who 
tries  the  application  will  soon  discover,  that  its 
operation  is  mild  and  harmless. 

To  avoid  cavil  and  misrepresentation,  it  is  bet- 
ter to  apply  a  saturnine  lotion  ;  compresses,  dip- 
ped in  such  a  lotion,  may  be  applied  at  any  time 
Tvhe#triflammation  runs  high,  and  renewed  as  oc- 
casion requires. 

If  the  pustule  should  chance  to  be  broken,  a 
drop  of  the  liquor  plumbi  acetatis  undiluted,  may 
be  applied  as  an  exsiccant ;  but  if  ulceration 
threatens  to  become  obstinate,  or  extensive,  a 
mild  cataplasm  is  the  best  resource.  lu  case  the 
ulceration  is  onlv  superficial,  and  not  attended 
■with  immoderate  inflammation,  a  bit  of  any  adhe- 
sive plaster,  spread  on  linen,  will  prove  the  most 
convenient  dressing,  and  seldom  fail  of  success.  It 
will,  in  general,  be  unnecessary  to  renew  it  oftener 
than  every  other  day. 

These  minu«-  observations  no  one  will  despise, 
unless  there  be  any  person  so  ignorant  as  not  to 
know  that  the  care  of  the  arm  is  almost  the  whole 
duty  of  the  medical  practitioner  in  vaccine  inocu- 
lation ;  and  that  nothing  disgusts  the  public  so 
*nucb  against  the  practice,  as  a  sore  arm,  and  the 
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ill  consequences  which,  from  a  neglect  of  that 
symptom,  too  often  ensue. 

When  fluid  virus  cannot  be  procured,  it  is 
-necessary  to  be  cautious  how  it  is  preserved  in  a 
dry  state.  The  most  improper  mode  is  that  of 
keeping  it  on  a  lancet ;  for  the  metal  quickly  rusts, 
and  the  vaccine  matter  becomes  decomposed. 
This  method,  however,  is  as  likely  to  succeed  as 
any,  when  the  matter  is  not  to  be  kept  above  two 
or  three  days.  If  the  virus  be  taken  on  glass,  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  dilute  it  much  ;  otherwise  it 
will  probably  fail. 

d'tton  thread  is  a  very  commodious  vehicle. 
I!'  it  is  intended  to  be  sent  to  any  considerable 
distance,  it  ought  to  be  repeatedly  dipped  in  the 
virus.  No  particular  caution  is  necessary  with 
regard  to  the  exclusion  of  air  ;  nevertheless,  as  it 
can  be  done  with  so  little  trouble,  and  is  more 
satisfactory  to  those  who  receive  the  matter,  it  is 
better  to  comply  with  the  practice.  On  this  ac- 
count it  may  be  enclosed  in  a  glass  tube,  or  in  a 
tot«icco-pipe  sealed  at  each  end,  or  between  two 
square  bits  of  glass,  which  may,  if  necessary,  be 
also  charged  with  the  matter,  and  wrapped  in 
gold-beater's  skin. 

Nothing  is  more  destructive  to  the  efficacy  of 
cow-pox  matter  than  heat :  on  this  account  it  must 
not  be  dried  near  the  fire,  nor  kept  in  a  warm 
place.  The  advantage  of  inserting  it  in  a  fluid 
state  is  so  great,  that  it  is  to  be  wished  every  prac- 
titioner would  endeavour  to  keep  a  constant  sup- 
ply for  his  own  use,  by  inoculating  his  patients  in 
succession,  at  such  periods  as  are  most  likely  to 
answer  that  purpose. 

The  rapidity  with  which  this  practice  now 
spreads  in  various  parts  of  the  globe,  justifies  our 
cherishing  a  hope,  that  it  will  ere  long  extinguish 
that  most  dreadful  pestilence,  and  perpetual  bane 
of  human  felicity,  the  small-pox. 

Va'rios.  (From  varus,  unequal :  so  called 
from  the  irregularity  of  its  shape.)  The  cuboid 
bone  was  formerly  called  os  varium,  from  its  ir- 
regular shape. 

VA'RIX.  (From  varus,  i.  e.  obtortus.)  A 
dilatation  of  a  vein.  Agenus  of  disease  in  the  Class 
Locales,  and  Order  Tumores,  of  Cullen  ;  known 
by  a  soft  tumour  on  a  vein  which  does  not  pulsate. 
Varicose  veins  mostly  become  serpentine,  acd 
often  form  a  plexus  of  knots,  especially  in  the 
groins  and  scrotum. 

VAROL1,  Costanzo,  was  born  at  Bologna, 
in  1542,  and  became  a  professor  of  physic  and 
surgery  in  his  native  city.  At  thirty  he  was  in- 
vited by  Pops  Gregory  XIII.  to  settle  at  Rome  as 
his  first  physieian,  and  professor  in  the  College  of 
Sapienza.  He  was  advancing  in  reputation  by 
his  anatomical  discoveries,  as  well  as  in  his  prac- 
tice, when  a  premature  death  cut  him  ofl  in  1573. 
He  was  particularly  distinguished  in  l%t  Anatomy 
of  the  Brain,  which  he  described  in  his  Work 
"  De  Nervis  Opticis,  &c.:"  and  amorf£  the  parts 
discovered,  or  more  accurately  demonstrated  by 
him,  was  that  formed  by  the  union  of  the  crura 
cerebri,  and  cerebelli,  which  has  been  since  call- 
ed the  Pons  Varoli,  and  which  gives  origin  to 
several  nerves.  After  his  death  was  published 
"  De  Resolutione  Corporis  Humaui,"  an  anatomi- 
cal compendium,  chiefly  according  to  the  ancients, 
but  with  several  new  observations. 

Va'rus.    See  Ionthus. 

VAS.  (  Vast,  vasis.  n. ;  from  vasum :  hence 
in  the  plural,  vasa,  orum. ;  a  vescendo,  because 
they  convey  drink.)  A  vessel:  applied  to  arte- 
ries, veins,  ducts,  &c. 

Vas  deferens.  A  duct  which  arises  from  the 
epididymus,  and  passes*  through  the  inguinal  ring 
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in  the  spermatic  cord  into  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis, 
and  terminates  in  the  vesicula  seminalis.  Its  use 
is  to  convey  the  semen  secreted  in  the  testicle, 
and  brought  to  it  by  the  epididymus  into  the  vesi- 
cula seminalis. 

Va'sa  brevia.  The  arteries  which  come  from 
the  spleen,  and  run  along  the  large  arch  of  the 
stomach  to  the  diaphragm. 

Vasa  vorticosa.  The  contorted  vessels  of 
the  choroid  membrane  of  the  eye. 

VA'STUS.  (So  called  from  its  size.)  A  name 
given  only  to  some  muscles. 

Vastus  extern  us.  A  large,  thick,  and  fleshy 
muscle,  situated  on  the  outer  side  of  the  thigh  :  it 
arises  by  a  broad  thick  tendon,  from  the  lower 
aDd  anterior  part  of  the  great  trochanter,  and  np- 
per  part  of  the  linea  aspera  ;  it  likewise  adheres 
by  fleshy  fibres,  to  the  whole  outer  edge  of  that 
rough  line.  Its  fibres  descend  obliquely  forwards, 
and  after  it  has  run  four  or  five  inches  downwards, 
we  find  it  adhering  to  the  anterior  surface  and 
outer  side  of  the  cruraeus,  with  which  it  continues 
to  be  connected  to  the  lower  part  of  the  thigh, 
where  we  see  it  terminating  in  a  broad  tendon, 
which  is  inserted  into  the  upper  part  of  the  patella 
laterally,  and  it  sends  off  an  aponeurosis  that  ad- 
heres to  the  head  of  the  tibia,  and  is  continued 
down  the  leg. 

Vastus  internus.  This  muscle,  which  is 
less  considerable  than  the  vastus  externus,  is  situ- 
ated at  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh,  being  sepa- 
rated from  the  preceding  by  the  rectus. 

It  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy  from  between  the 
fore-part  of  the  os  femoris,  and  the  root  of  the 
lesser  trochanter,  below  the  insertion  of  the  psoas 
inagnus,  and  the  iliacus  internus  ;  and  from  all 
the  inner  side  of  the  linea  aspera.  Like  the  vastus 
externus  it  is  connected  with  the  cruroeus,  but  it 
continues  longer  fleshy  than  that  muscle.  A  little 
above  the  knee  we  see  its  outer  edge  uniting  with 
the  inner  edge  of  the  rectus,  after  which  it  is  in- 
serted tendinous  into  the  upper  part  and  inner  side 
of  the  patella,  sending  off  an  aponeurosis  which 
adheres  to  the  upper  part  of  the  tibia. 

VEGETABLE.  Vegetabilis.  One  of  the 
three  great  divisions  of  nature.  The  most  obvious 
difference  between  vegetables  and  animals  is,  that 
the  latter  are,  in  general,  capable  of  conveying 
themselves  from  place  to  place  ;  whereas  vegeta- 
bles, being  fixed  in  the  same  place,  absorb,  by 
means  of  their  roots  and  leaves,  such  support  as  is 
within  their  reach. 

The  nutrition  or  support  of  plants  appears  to  re- 
quire water,  earth,  light,  and  air.  There  are 
various  experiments  which  have  been  instituted  to 
show,  that  water  is  the  only  aliment  which  the 
root  draws  from  the  earth.  Van  Hclraont  planted 
a  willow,  weighing  fifty  pounds,  in  a  certain 
quantity  of  earth  covered  with  sheet-lead ;  he 
watered  it  for  five  years  with  distilled  water  ;  and 
at  the  eno"  of  that  time  the  tree  weighed  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-nine  pounds  three  ounces,  and  the 
earth  in  which  it  had  vegetated  was  found  to  have 
suffered  a  loss  of  no  more  than  three  ounces. 
Boyle,  repeated  the  same  experiment  upon  a  plant, 
which  at  the  end  of  two  years  weighed  fourteen 
pounds  more,  without  the  earth  in  which  it  had 
vegetated  having  lost  any  perceptible  portion  of 
its  weight. 

Duhamel  and  Bonnet  supported  plants  with 
moss,  and  fed  them  with  mere  water  :  they  ob- 
served, that  the  vegetation  was  of  the  most  vigor- 
ous kind  ;  and  the  naturalist  of  Geneva  observes, 
that  the  flowers  were  more  odoriferous,  and  the 
fruit  of  a  higher  flavour.  Cave  was  taken  to 
change  the  supports  before  they  could  suffer  any 
i"er»tion.    Tillct  has  likewise  raised  plants,  more 


especially  of  the  gramineous  kind,  in  a  similar 
manner,  with  this  difference  only,  that  his  sup- 
ports were  pounded  glass,  or  quartz  in  powder. 
Hales  has  observed,  that  a  plant,  which  weighed 
three  pounds,  gained  three  ounces  after  a  heavy 
dew.  Do  we  not  every  day  observe  hyacinths 
and  other  bulbous  plants,  as  well  as  gramineous 
plants,  raised  in  saucers  or  bottles  containing 
mere  water  ?  And  Braconnct  has  lately  found 
mustard-seed  to  germinate,  grow,  and  produce 
plants,  that  came  to  maturity,  flowered,  and  ripen- 
ed their  seed,  in  litharge,  flowers  of  sulphur,  and 
very  small  unglazed  shot.  The  last  appeared 
least  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  plant.-,  ap- 
parently because  their  roots  could  not  penetrate 
between  it  so  easily. 

All  plants  do  not  demand  the  same  quantity  of 
water ;  and  nature  has  varied  the  organs  of  the 
several  individuals  conformably  to  the  necessity 
of  their  being  supplied  with  this  food.  Plants 
which  transpire  little,  such  as  the  mosses  and  the 
lichens,  have  no  need  of  a  considerable  quantity 
of  this  fluid  ;  and  accordingly  they  are  fixed  upon 
dry  rocks,  and  have  scarcely  any  roots  ;  but  plants 
which  require  a  larger  quantity,  have  roots  which 
extend  to  a  greater  distance,  and  absorb  humidity 
throughout  their  whole  surface. 

The  leaves  of  plants  have  likewise  the  property 
of  absorbing  water,  and  of  extracting  from  the 
atmosphere  the  same  principle  which  the  root 
draws  from  the  earth.  But  plants  which  live  in 
the  water,  and  as  it  were  swim  in  the  element 
which  serves  them  for  food,  have  no  need  of 
roots ;  they  receive  the  fluid  at  all  their  pores  ; 
and  we  accordingly  find,  that  the  fucus,  the  ulva, 
&c.  have  no  roots  whatever. 

The  dung  which  is  mixed  with  earths,  and  de- 
composed, not  only  affords  the  alimentary  princi- 
ples we  have  spoken  of,  but  likewise  favours  the 
growth  of  the  plant  by  that  constant  and  steady 
heat  which  its  ulterior  decomposition  produces. 
Thus  it  is  that  Fabroni  affirms  his  having  observed 
the  developement  of  leaves  and  flowers  in  that 
part  of  a  tree  only,  which  was  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
heap  of  dung. 

Prom  the  preceding  circumstances  it  appears, 
that  the  influence  of  the  earth  in  vegetation  is  al- 
most totally  confined  to  the  conveyance  of  water, 
and  probably  the  elastic  products  from  putrefying 
substances,  to  the  plant. 

Vegetables  cannot  live  without  air.  From  the 
experiments  of  Priestley,  Ingenhousz,  and  Sen- 
ncbier,  it  is  ascertained,  that  plants  absorb  the 
azotic  part  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  this  principle 
appears  to  be  the  cause  of  the  fertility  which 
arise*  from  the  use  of  putrefying  matters  in  the 
form  of  manure.  The  carbonic  acid  is  likewise 
absorbed  by  vegetables,  when  its  quantity4s  small. 
If  in  large  quantity,  it  is  fatal  to  them. 

Chapta!  has  observed,  that  carbonic  acid  pre- 
dominates in  the  fungus,  and  other  subterraneous 
plants.  But,  by  causing  these  vegetables,  to- 
gether with  the  body  upoi:  which  they  were  fixed, 
to  pass,  by  imperceptible  gradations,  from  an  al- 
most absolute  darkness,  into  the  light,  the  acid 
very  nearly  disappeared  ;  the  vegetable  fibres  be- 
ing proportionally  increased,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  resin  and  colouring  principles  were  developed, 
which  he  ascribes  to  the  oxygen  of  the  same  acid. 
Sennebier  has  observed,  that  the  plants  which  he 
watered  with  water  impregnated  with  carbonic 
acid,  transpired  an  extraordinary  quantity  of  oxy- 
gen, which  likewise  indicates  a  decomposition  of 
the  acid. 

Light  is  almost  absolutely  necessary  to  plants. 
In  the  dark  they  grow  pale,  languish,  and  die. 
The  tendency  of  plants  towards  the  light  is  re- 
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markably  seen  iu  such  vegetation  as  is  effected  in 
:i  chamber  or  place  where  the  light  is  admitted  on 
one  side  ;  for  the  plant  never  fails  to  grow  in  that 
direction.  Whether  the  matter  of  light  be  con- 
densed into  the  substance  of  plants,  or  whether  it 
act  merely  as  a  stimulus  or  agent,  without  which 
the  other  requisite  chemical  processes  cannot  be 
effected,  is  uncertain. 

It  is  ascertained,  that  the  processes  in  plants 
serve,  l;ke  those  in  animals,  to  produce  a  more 
equable  temperature,  which  is  for  the  most  part 
above  that  of  the  atmosphere.  Dr.  Hunter, 
quoted  by  Chaptal,  observed,  by  keeping  a  ther- 
mometer plunged  in  a  hole  made  i.i  a  snund  tree, 
that  it  constantly  indicated  a  temperature  several 
degrees  above  that  of  the  atmosphere,  when  it 
was  below  the  fifty-sixth  division  of  Fahrenheit ; 
whereas  the  vegetable  heat,  in  hotter  weather, 
was  always  several  degrees  below  that  of  the  at- 
mosphere. The  same  philosopher  has  likewise 
observed,  that  the  sap  which,  out  of  the  tree, 
would  freeze  at  32°,  did  not  freeze  in  the  tree  un- 
less the  cold  were  augmented  15°  more. 

The  vegetable  heat  may  increase  or  diminish  by 
several  causes,  of  the  nature  of  disease ;  and  it 
may  even  become  perceptible  to  the  touch  in  very 
cold  weather,  according  to  Buffon. 

The  principles  of  which  vegetables  are  compo- 
sed, if  we  pursue  their  analysis  as  far  as  our  means 
have  hitherto  allowed,  are  chiefly  carbon,  hydro- 
gen, and  oxygen.  Nitrogen  is  a  constituent  prin- 
ciple of  several,  but  for  the  most  part  in  small 
quantity.  Potassa,  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  silex, 
alumina,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  iron,  manganese, 
and  muriatic  acid,  have  likewise  been  reckoned 
in  the  number  ;  but  some  of  these  occur  only  oc- 
casionally, and  chiefly  in  very  small  quantities  ; 
and  are  scarcely  more  entitled  to  be  considered  as 
belonging  to  them  than  gold,  or  some  other  sub- 
stances, that  have  been  occasionally  procured  from 
their  decomposition. 

The  following  are  the  principal  products  of  ve- 
getation : — 

1.  Sugar.  Crystallises.  Soluble  in  water  and 
alkohol.  Taste  sweet.  Soluble  in  nitric  acid, 
and  yields  oxalic  acid. 

2.  Sarcocol.  Does  not  crystallise.  Soluble  in 
water  and  alkohol.  Taste  bitter  sweet.  Soluble 
in  nitric  acid,  and  yields  oxalic  acid. 

3.  Asparagin.  Crystallises.  Taste  cooling 
and  nauseous.  Soluble  in  hot  water.  Insoluble 
in  alkohol.  Soluble  in  nitric  acid,  and  converted 
into  bitter  principle  and  artificial  tannin. 

4.  Gum.  Does  not  crystallise.  Taste  insipid. 
Soluble  in  water,  and  forms  mucilage.  Insoluble 
in  alkohol.  Precipitated  by  silicated  potassa. 
Soluble  in  nitric  acid,  and  forms  mucous  and  oxa- 
lic acids. 

5.  tJtmin.  Does  not  crystallise.  Taste  insi- 
pid. Soluble  in  water,  and  does  not  form  muci- 
lage. Precipitated  by  nitric  and  oxymuriatic 
acids  in  the  state  of  resin.     Insoluble  in  alkohol. 

6.  Inulin.  A  white  powder.  Insoluble  in  cold 
water.  Soluble  in  boiling  water  ;  but  precipitates 
unaltered  after  the  solution  cools.  Insoluble  in 
alkohol.  Soluble  in  nitric  acid,  and  yields  oxalic 
acid. 

7.  Starch.  A  white  powder.  Taste  insipid. 
Insoluble  in  cold  water.  Soluble  in  hot  water  ; 
opaque  and  glutinous.  Precipitated  by  an  infu- 
sion of  nutgalls  ;  precipitate  redissolved  by  a  heat 
of  120°.  Insoluble  in  alkohol.  Soluble  in  dilute 
nitric  acid,  and  precipitated  by  alkohol.  With 
nitric  acid  yields  oxalic  acid  and  a  waxy  matter. 

8.  Indigo.  A  blue  powder.  Taste  insipid. 
Insoluble  in  water,  alkohol,  aether.    Soluble  in 
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sulphuric  acid.     Soluble  in  nitric  acid,  and  con 
verted  into  bitter  principle  and  artificial  tannin. 

9.  Gluten.  Forms  a  ductile  elastic  mass  with 
water.  Partially  soluble  in  water  ;  precipitated 
by  infusion  of  nutgalls  and  oxygenised  muriatic 
acid.  Soluble  in  acetic  acid  and  muriatic  acid. 
Insoluble  in  alkohol.  By  fermentation  becomes 
viscid  and  adhesive,  and  then  assumes  the  proper- 
ties of  cheese.  Soluble  in  nitric  acid  and  yields 
oxalic  acid. 

10.  Albumen.  Soluble  in  cold  water.  Coagu- 
lated by  heat,  and  becomes  insoluble.  Insoluble 
in  alkohol.  Precipitated  by  infusion  of  nutgalls. 
Soluble  in  nitric  acid.     Soon  putrefies. 

11.  Fibrin.  Tasteless.  Insoluble  in  water 
and  ;>lkohol.  Soluble  in  diluted  alkalies,  and  in 
nitric  acid.     Soon  putrefies. 

12.  Gelatin.  Insipid.  Soluble  in  water.  Docs 
not  coagulate  when  heated.  Precipitated  by  in- 
fusion of  galls. 

13.  Bitter  principle.  Colour  yellow  or  brown. 
Taste  bitter.  Equally  soluble  in  water  and  alko- 
hol. Soluble  in  nitric  acid.  Precipitated  by 
nitrate  of  silver. 

14.  Extractive.  Soluble  in  water  and  alkohol. 
Insoluble  in  aether.  Precipitated  by  oxygenised 
muriatic  acid,  muriate  of  tin,  and  muriate  of  alu- 
mina ;  but  not  by  gelatin.     Dyes  fawn  colour. 

16.  Tannin.  Taste  astringent.  Soluble  in 
water  and  in  alkohol  of  0.810.  Precipitated  by 
gelatin,  muri;U(:  of  alumina,  and  muriate  of  tin. 

16.  Fixed  oils.  No  smell.  Insoluble  in  water 
and  alkohol.  Forms  soaps  with  alkalies.  Coagu- 
lated by  earthy  and  metallic  salts. 

17.  Wax.  Insoluble  in  water.  Soluble  in  al- 
kohol, aether,  and  oils.  Forms  soap  with  alkalies. 
Fusible. 

18.  Volatile  oil.  Strong  smell.  Insoluble  in 
water.  Soluble  in  alkohol.  Liquid.  Volatile. 
Oily.  By  nitric  acid  inflamed,  and  converted  into 
resinous  substances. 

19.  Camphor.  Strong  odour.  Crystallises. 
Very  little  soluble  in  water.  Soluble  in  alkohol, 
oils,  acids.  Insoluble  in  alkalies.  Burns  with  a 
clear  flame,  and  volatilises  before  melting. 

20.  Birdlime.  Viscid.  Taste  insipid.  Inso- 
luble in  water.  Partially  soluble  in  alkohol. 
Very  soluble  in  aether.     Solution  green. 

21.  Resins.  Solid.  Melt  when  heated.  In- 
soluble in  water.  Soluble  in  alkohol,  xther,  and 
alkalies.  Soluble  in  acetic  acid.  By  nitric  acid 
converted  into  artificial  tannin. 

22.  Guaiacum.  Possesses  the  characters  of 
resins  ;  but  dissolves  in  nitric  acid,  and  yields  ox- 
alic acid  and  no  tannin. 

23.  Balsams.  Possesses  the  characters  of  the 
resins,  but  have  a  strong  smell ;  when  heated,  ben- 
zoic acid  sublimes.  It  sublimes  also  when  they 
are  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid.  By  nitric  acid 
converted  into  artificial  tannin. 

24.  Caoutchouc.  Very  elastic.  Insoluble  in 
water  and  alkohol.  When  steeped  in  aether,  re- 
duced to  a  pulp,  which  adheres  to  every  thing. 
Fusible  and  remains  liquid.    Very  combustible. 

25.  Gum  Resins,  i  orm  milky  solutions  with 
water,  transparent  with  alkohol.  Soluble  in  al- 
kalies. With  nitric  acid  converted  into  tannin. 
Strong  smell.     Brittle,  opaque,  infusible. 

26.  Cotton.  Composed  of  fibres.  Tasteless. 
Very  combustible.  Insoluble  in  water,  alkohol, 
and  aether.  Soluble  in  alkalies.  Yields  oxalic  acid 
to  nitric  acid.  . 

27.  Suber.  Burns  bright,  and  swells.  Con- 
verted by  nitric  acid  into  suberic  acid  and  wax. 
Partially  soluble  in  water  and  alkohol. 

28.  Wood.    Composed  of  fibres.    Tasteless. 
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Insoluble  in  water  and  alkohol.  Soluble  in  w  uk 
alkaline  lixivium.  Precipitated  by  acids.  Leaves 
much  charcoal  when  distilled  in  a  red  heat.  So- 
luble in  nitric  acid,  and  yields  oxalic  acid. 

To  the  preceding  we  may  add,  emetin,  fungin, 
hematin,  nicotin,  pollenin  ;  the  new  vegetable  al- 
kalies, aconita,  atropia,  brucia,  cicuta,  datura, 
delphia,  hyosciama.  morphia,  picrotoxia,  strych- 
nia, veratria  ;  and  the  various  vegetable  acid.s. 

Veil  of  mosses.     See  Calyplra. 

VEIN.  Vena.  A  long  membranous  canal, 
which  continually  becomes  wider,  does  not 
pulsate,  and  returns  the  blood  from  the  arteries  to 
the  heart.  All  veins  originate  from  the  extremi- 
ties of  arteries  only,  by  anastomosis,  and  terminate 
in  the  auricles  of  the  heart  ;  e.  g.  the  vena?  cava 
in  the  right,  and  the  pulmonary  veins  in  the  left 
auricle.  They  are  c imposed,  like  arteries,  of 
three  tunics,  or  coats,  which  are  much  more  slen- 
der than  in  the  arteries,  and  are  supplied  inter- 
nally with  semilunar  membranes,  or  folds,  called 
valves.  Their  use  is  to  return  the  blood  to  the 
heart. 

The  blood  is  returned  from  every  part  of  the 
body,  except  the  lungs,  into  the  right  auricle,  from 
three  sources : 

1.  The  vena  cava  superior,  which  brings  it 
from  the  head,  neck,  thorax,  and  superior  ex- 
tremities. 

2.  The  vena  cava  inferior,  from  the  abdomen 
and  inferior  extremities. 

3.  The  coronary  vein  receives  it  from  the  co- 
ronary arteries  of  the  heart. 

1.  The  vena  cava  superior.  This  vein  ter- 
minates in  the  superior  part  of  the  right  auricle, 
into  which  it  evacuates  the  blood,  from  the  right 
and  left  subclavian  vein,  and  the  vena  azygos. 
The  right  and  left  subclavian  veins  receive  the 
blood  From  the  head  and  upper  extremities,  in  the 
following  manner.  The  veins  of  the  fingers, 
called  digitals,  receive  the  blood  from  the  digital 
arteries,  and  empty  it  into 

The  cephalic  of  the  thumb,  which  runs  on  the 
back  of  the  hand  along  the  thumb,  and  evacuates 
itself  into  the  external  radial. 

The  salvatella,  which  runs  along  the  little  fin- 
der, unites  with  the  former,  and  empties  its  blood 
into  the  internal  and  external  cubital  veins.  At 
the  bend  of  the  fore-arm  are  three  veins,  called 
the  great  cephalic,  the  basilic,  and  the  median. 

The  great  cephalic  runs  along  the  superior  part 
of  the  fore-arm,  and  receives  the  blood  from  the 
external  radial. 

The  basilic  ascends  on  the  under  side,  and  re- 
ceives the  bload  from  the  external  and  internal 
cubital  veins,  and  some  branches  which  accoin 
pany  the  brachial  artery,  called  vena  satellites. 

The  median  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the 
fore-arm,  and  arises  Irom  the  uniou  of  several 
branches.  These  three  veins  all  unite  above  the 
bend  of  the  arm,  and  form 

The  brachial  vein,  which  receives  all  their 
blood,  and  is  continued  into  the  axilla,  where  it  is 
called 

The  axillary  vein.  This  receives  also  the 
blood  from  the  scapula,  and  superior  and  iuferior 
parts  of  the  chest,  by  the  superior  and  inferior 
thoracic  vein,  the  vena  muscularis,  and  the  sca- 
pularis. 

The  axillary  vein  then  passes  under  the  clavi- 
cle, where  it  is  called  the  subclavian,  which 
unites  with  the  external  and  internal  jugular  veins, 
and  the  vertebral  vein  which  brings  the  blood 
from  the  vertebral  sinuses  ;  it  receives  also  the 
blood  from  the  mediastinal,  pericardiac,  dia- 
phragmatic, thymic,  internal  mammary  and  la- 
<  migeal  veins,  and  then  unites  with  its  fellow,  to 


form  the  vena  cava  superior,  or,  as  it  is  sometime.' 
called,  uena  cava descendens. 

The  blood  from  the  external  and  internal  parts 
of  the  head  and  face  is  returned  in  the  following 
manner  into  the  external  and  internal  jugulars, 
which  terminate  in  the  subclavians. 

The  frontal,  angular,  temporal,  auricular, 
sublingual  and  occipital  veins,  receive  the  blood 
from  the  parts  after  which  they  are  named  ;  these 
all  converge  to  each  side  of  the  neck,  and  form  a 
trunk,  called  the  external  jugular  vein. 

The  blood  from  the  brain,  cerebellum,  medulla 
oblongata,  and  membranes  of  these  parts,  is  re- 
ceived into  the  lateral  sinuses,  or  veins  of  the  dura 
mater,  one  of  which  empties  its  blood  through  the 
foramen  lacerum  in  basi  cranii  on  each  side  into 
the  internal  jugular,  which  descends  in  1he  neck 
by  the  carotid  arteries,  receives  the  blood  trom 
the  thyroideal  and  internal  maxillary  veins,  and 
empties  itself  into  the  subclavians  within  the 
thorax. 

The  vena  azygos  receives  the  blood  from  the 
bronchial,  superior  (Esophageal,  vertebral,  and 
intercostal  veins,  and  empties  it  into  the  superior 
cava. 

2.  Vena  cava  inferior.  The  vena  cava  infe- 
rior is  the  trunk  of  all  the  abdominal  veins  and 
those  of  the  lower  extremities,  from  which  parts 
the  blood  is  returned  in  the  following  manner. 
The  veins  of  the  toes,  called  the  digital  veins, 
receive  the  blood  from  the  digital  arteries,  and 
form  on  the  back  of  the  loot  three  branches,  one 
on  the  great  toe,  called  the  cephalic,  another 
which  runs  along  the  little  toe,  called  the  vena 
saphena,  and  a  third  on  the  back  of  the  foot,  vena 
dorsuli.i  pedis  ;  and  those  on  the  sole  of  the  foot 
evacuate  themselves  into  the  plantar  veins. 

The  three  veins  on  the  upper  part  of  the  foot 
coming  together  above  the  ankle,  form  the  ante- 
rior tibial ;  and  the  plantar  veins  with  a  branch 
from  the  calf  of  the  leg,  called  the  sural  vein, 
from  the  posterior  tibial ,  a  branch  also  ascends 
in  the  direction  of  the  fibula,  called  the  peroneal 
vein.  These  three  branches  unite  before  the 
ham,  into  one  branch,  the  subpoldeal  vein,  which 
ascends  through  the  ham,  carrying  all  the  blood 
from  the  foot :  it  then  proceeds  upon  the  anterior 
part  of  the  thigh,  where  it  is  termed  the  crural 
or  femoral  vein,  receives  several  muscular 
branches,  and  passes  under  Poupart's  ligament 
into  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  where  it  is  called 
the  external  iliac. 

The  arteries  which  are  distributed  about  the 
pelvis  evacuate  their  blood  into  the  external  he- 
morrhoidal veins,  the  hypogastric  veins,  the  in- 
ternal pudendal,  the  vena  magna  ipsius  penis, 
and  obturatory  veins,  all  of  which  unite  in  the 
pelvis,  and  form  the  internal  iliac  vein. 

The  external  iliac  vein  receives  the  blood  from 
the  external  pudendal  veins,  and  then  unites  with 
the  internal  iliac  at  tbe  last  vertebra  of  the  loins  ; 
after  which  it  forms  with  its  fellow  the  vena  cava 
inferior  or  ascendens,  which  ascends  on  the  right 
side  of  the  spine,  receiving  the  blood  from  the 
saoal,  lumbar,  emulgent,  right  spermatic  veins, 
and  the  vena  cava  hepatica ;  and  having  arrived 
at  the  diaphragm,  it  passes  through  the  right 
foramen,  and  enters  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart, 
into  which  it  ev  acuates  all  the  blood  from  the  ab- 
dominal viscera  and  lower  extremities. 

Vena  cava  hepatica.  This  vein  ramifies  in 
the  substance  ol  the  liver,  and  brings  the  blood 
into  the  vena  cava  inferior  from  the  branches  of 
the  vena  porta,  a  great  vein  which  carries  the 
blood  from  the  abdominal  viscera  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  liver.  The  trunk  of  this  vein, 
about  the  fissure  of  the  liver  in  which  it  is  situ 
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ated,  is  divided  into  the  hepatic  and  abdominal 
portions.  The  abdominal  portion  is  composed  of 
the  splenic,  meseraic,  untlinternal  hemorrhoidal 
veins.  These  three  venous  branches  carry  all 
the  blood  from  the  stomach,  spleen,  pancreas, 
omentum,  mesentery,  gall-bladder,  and  the  small 
and  large  intestines,  into  the  sinus  of  the  vena 
portoe.  The  hepatic  portion  of  the  vena  portae 
enters  the  substance  of  the  liver,  divides  into  in- 
numerable ramifications,  which  secrete  the  bile, 
and  the  superfluous  blood  passes  into  correspond- 
ingbranches  of  the  vena  cava  hepatica. 

The  action  of  the  veins.  Veins  do  not  pulsate  ; 
the  blood  which  they  receive  from  the  arteries 
llows  through  them  very  slowly,  and  is  conveyed 
to  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart,  by  the  contract- 
ility of  their  coats,  the  pressure  of  the  blood 
from  the  arteries,  called  the  vis  a  tergo,  the  con- 
traction of  the  muscles,  and  respiration  ;  and  it  is 
prevented  from  going  backwards  in  the  vein  by 
the  valves,  of  which  there  are  a  great  number. 

Veinless  leaf.     See  Avenius. 

Veiny  leaf.     See  Venosus. 

Vejuca  du  guaco.  A  plant  which  has  the 
power  of  curing  and  preventing  the  bite  of  venom- 
ous serpents. 

Velame'ntom  bombtcinum.  The  interior 
soft  membrane  of  the  intestines. 

VE'LUM.     A  veil. 

Velum  pendulum  palati.  Velum;  Velum 
palatinum.  The  soft  palate.  The  soft  part  of 
the  palate,  which  forms  two  arches,  affixed  late- 
rally to  the  tongue  and  pharynx. 

Velum  pupill^e.    See  Membranapupillaris. 

VENA.  (From  venio,  to  come ;  because  the 
blood  comes  through  it. )     A  vein.     See  Vein. 

Vena  aztgos.     See  azygos  vena. 

Vena  medinensis.     See  Medinensis vena. 

Vena  portjE.  (Vena  porta,  a  portando; 
because  through  it  things  are  carried. )  Venapor- 
tarum.  The  great  vein,  situated  at  the  entrance 
of  the  liver,  which  receives  the  blood  from  the 
abdominal  viscera,  and  carries  it  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  liver.  It  is  distinguished  into  the 
hepatic  and  abdominal  portion  :  the  former  is  ra- 
mified through  the  substance  of  the  liver,  and  car- 
ries the  blood  destined  for  the  formation  of  the 
bile,  which  is  returned  by  branches  to  the  trunk 
of  the  vena  cava  ;  the  latter  is  composed  of  three 
branches  ;  viz.  the  splenic,  mesenteric,  and  inter- 
nal hemorrhoidal  veins.     See  Vein. 

VeNjE  LACTEiE.  The  lacteal  absorbents  were 
so  called.     See  Lacteals. 

VENEREAL.  ( Venereus ;  from  Venus,  be- 
cause it  belongs  to  acts  of  venery.)  Of  or  be- 
longing to  the  sexual  intercourse. 

Venereal  disease.  See  Gonorrhcea,  and  Sy- 
philis. 

VENOSUS.  Veiny.  Applied  by  botanists  to 
a  leaf  which  has  the  vessels,  by  which  it  is  nou- 
rished, branched,  subdivided,  and  more  or  less 
prominent,  forming  a  net-work  over  either  or  both 
its  surfaces;  as  in  Cratxgus,  Pyrolus  terminalis, 
&c. 

VENTER.  A  term  formerly  applied  to  the 
larger  circumscribed  cavities  of  the  body,  as  the 
abdomen  and  thorax. 

VENTRICLE.  (Ventriculus ;  from  venter.) 
A  term  given  by  anatomists  to  the  cavites  of  the 
brain  and  heart.     See  Cerebrum,  and  Heart. 

Ventpu'culus  pulmonaris.  The  right  ven- 
tricle of  the  heart. 

Ventriculus  succenturiatus.  That  por- 
tion of  the  duodenum,  which  is  surrounded  by  the 
peritoneum,  is  sometimes  so  large  as  to  resemble 
t  second  stomach,  and  is  so  called  by  some  writers. 

VENTRILOQUISM.      Gastruoquism,    En- 
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gastrimylhus.  The  formation  of  the  voice  with- 
in the  mouth  ir.  such  a  way,  as  to  imitate  other 
voices  than  that  which  is  natural  to  the  person, 
and  so  as  not  to  be  seen  to  move  the  lips.  Nothing 
is  more  easy  to  man  than  to  imitate  the  different 
sounds  he  hears  :  this  in  fact  he  performs  in  many 
circumstances.  Many  persons  imitate  perfectly 
the  voice  and  pronunciation  of  others  ;  actors, 
for  example.  Hunters  imitate  the  different  cries 
of  the  game,  and  thus  succeed  in  decoying  it  into 
their  nets. 

This  faculty  of  imitating  the  different  sounds, 
has  given  rise  to  the  art  called  ventriloquism  ;  but 
the  persons  who  exercise  this  art,  have  no  organi- 
sation different  from  that  of  other  men  ;  they  re- 
quire only  to  have  the  organs  of  voice  and  speech 
very  perfect,  in  order  that  they  may  readily  pro- 
duce the  necessary  sounds. 

The  basis  of  this  art  is  easily  understood.  We 
have  found  by  experience,  instinctively,  that 
sounds  are  changed  by  many  caHses :  for  exam- 
ple, that  they  become  feeble,  less  distinct,  and 
that  their  expression  changes,  according  as  they 
are  more  distant  from  us  ;  a  man  who  is  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  well  wishes  to  speak  to  persons  who  are 
at  the  top  ;  but  his  voice  will  not  reach  their  ears 
until  it  has  received  certain  modifications,  which 
depend  upon  the  distance  and  the  form  of  the 
tube  through  which  it  passes. 

If  a  person  remark  these  modifications  with  care, 
and  endeavour  to  imitate  them,  he  will  produce 
acoustic  illusions,  which  would  be  equally  deceiv- 
ing to  the  ear  as  the  observation  of  objects 
through  a  magnifying  glass  is  to  the  eye.  The 
error  will  be  complete  if  he  employ  those  decep- 
tions which  are  necessary  to  distract  the  attention. 

These  illusions  will  be  numerous  in  proportion 
to  the  talents  of  the  performer  ;  but  we  must  not 
imagine  that  a  ventriloquist  produces  vocal 
sounds,  and  articulates,  differently  from  other 
people.  His  voice  is  formed  in  the  ordinary  man- 
ner ;  only  he  is  capable  of  modifying,  according 
to  his  pleasure,  the  volume,  the  expression,  &c. 
of  it ;  and  with  regard  to  the  words  that  he  pro- 
nounces without  moving  his  lips,  he  takes  care  to 
choose  those  into  which  no  labial  consonants  en- 
ter, otherwise  he  would  be  obliged  to  move  his 
lips.  This  art  is,  in  certain  respects,  for  the  ear 
what  painting  is  for  the  eye. 

VE'NUS.  Copper  was  formerly  so  called  by 
the  chemists. 

VERATRIA.  Veratrine.  A  new  vegetable 
alkali,  discovered  lately  by  Pelletier  and  Caven- 
tou,  in  the  veratrum  sabatilla,  or  cevadilla,  the 
veratrum  album,  or  white  hellebore,  and  the  col- 
chicum  aulumnale,  or  meadow  saffron. 

The  seeds  of  cevadilla,  after  being  freed  from 
an  unctuous  and  acrid  matter  by  xther,  were  di- 
gested in  boiling  alkohol.  As  this  infusion  cool- 
ed, a  little  wax  was  deposited  ;  and  the  liquid 
being  evaporated  to  an  extract,  redissolved  in 
water,  and  again  concentrated  by  evaporation, 
parted  with  its  colouring  matter.  Acetate  of  lead 
was  now  poured  into  the  solution,  and  an  abun- 
dant yellow  precipitate  fell,  leaving  the  fluid 
nearly  colourless.  The  excess  of  lead  was  thrown 
down  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  filtered 
liquor  being  concentrated  by  evaporation,  was 
treated  with  magnesia,  and  again  filtered.  The 
precipitate,  boiled  in  alkohol,  gave  a  solution, 
which  on  evaporation,  left  a  pulverulent  matter, 
extremely  bitter,  and  with  decidedly  alkaline 
characters.  It  was  at  first  yellow,  but  by  solu- 
tion in  alkohol,  and  precipitation  by  water,  was 
obtained  in  a  fine  white  powder. 

The  precipitate  by  the  acetate  of  lead,  gave,  on 
examination,  gallic  acid  :  and  hence  it  is  con- 
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eluded,  that  the  new  alkali  existed  in  the  seed  as 
a  gallate. 

Veratria  was  found  in  the  other  plants  above 
mentioned.  It  is  white,  pulverulent,  has  no 
odour,  but  excites  violent  sneezing.  It  is  very 
acrid,  but  not  bitter.  It  produced  violent  vomit- 
ing in  very  small  doses,  and,  according  to  some 
experiments,  a  few  grains  may  cause  death.  It 
is  very  little  soluble  in  cold  water.  Boiling  wa- 
ter dissolves  aboul  1-1000  part,  and  becomes  acrid 
to  the  taste.  It  is  very  soluble  in  alkohol,  and 
rather  less  soluble  in  aether. 

VERATRINE.     See   Ver atria. 

VERA'TRUM.  I.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Polyga- 
mia ;  Order,  Monacia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  white  helle- 
bore.    See  Vei  atrum  album. 

Veratrum  album.  Helleborus  albus ;  Elle- 
borum  album.  White  hellebore,  or  veratrum. 
Veratrum — racemo  supra-decomposito,  corollis 
erectis,  of  Linnaeus.  This  plant  is  a  native  of 
Italy,  Switzerland,  Austria,  and  Russia.  Every 
part  of  the  plant  is  extremely  acrid  and  poisonous. 
The  dried  root  has  no  particular  smell,  but  a  dura- 
ble, nauseous,  and  bitter  taste,  burning  the  mouth 
and  fauces  :  when  powdered,  and  applied  to  jssues, 
or  ulcers,  it  produces  griping  and  purging ;  ii 
snuffed  up  the  nose,  it  proves  a  violent  sternutato- 
ry. Gesner  made  an  infusion  of  half  an  ounce  of 
this  root  with  two  ounces  of  water ;  of  this  he 
took  two  drachms,  which  produced  great  heat 
about  the  scapula;  and  in  the  face  and  head,  as  well 
as  the  tongue  and  throat,  followed  by  singultus, 
which  continued  till  vomiting  was  excited.  Ber- 
gius  also  experienced  very  distressing  symptoms, 
upon  tasting  this  infusion.  The  root,  taken  in 
large  doses,  discovers  such  acrimony,  and  operates 
by  the  stomach  and  rectum  with  such  violence, 
that  blood  is  usually  discharged  ;  it  likewise  acts 
very  powerfully  upon  the  nervous  system,  produ- 
cing great  anxiety,  tremors,  vertigo,  syni  ope, 
aphonia,  interrupted  respiration,  sinking  of  the 
pulse,  convulsions,  spasms,  and  death.  Upon 
opening  those  who  have  died  of  the  effects  of  this 
poison,  the  stomach  discovered  marks  of  inflam- 
mation, with  corrosions  of  its  internal  coat.  The 
ancients  exhibited  this  active  medicine  in  maniacal 
cases,  and,  it  is  said,  with  success.  The  expe- 
rience of  Greding  is  somewhat  similar :  out  of 
twenty-eight  cases,  in  which  he  exhibited  the 
bark  of  the  root  collected  in  the  spring,  five  were 
cured.  In  almost  every  case  that  he  relates,  the 
medicine  acted  more  or  less  upon  all  the  excre- 
tions ;  vomiliug  and  purging  were  very  generally 
produced,  and  the  matter  thrown  off  the  stomach 
was  constantly  mixed  with  bile  ;  a  fiorid  redness 
frequently  appeared  on  the  face,  and  various  cuta- 
neous efflorescences  upon  the  body  ,  and  in  some, 
pleuritic  symptoms,  with  fever,  supervened,  S'  as 
to  require  bleeding ;  nor  were  the  more  alarming 
affections  of  spasms  and  convulsions  uulrequent. 
Critical  evacuations  were  also  very  evident ,  many 
sweating  profusely,  in  some  the  urine  was  consi- 
derably increased,  in  others  the  saliva  and  mucous 
discharges  :  the  uterine  obstructions,  of  long  du- 
ration, were  often  removed  by  its  use.  Veratrum 
has  likewise  been  found  useful  in  epilepsy,  and 
other  convulsive  complaints  :  but  the  diseases  in 
which  its  efficacy  seems  least  equivocal,  are  those 
of  the  skin,  as  itch,  and  different  prurient  erup- 
tions, herpes,  morbus  pediculosus,  lepra,  -cro- 
phula,  &c.  ;  and  in  many  of  these  it  has  been 
successfully  employed  both  internally  and  exter- 
nally. As  a  powerful  stimulant  and  irritating 
medicine,  its  use  has  been  resorted  to  in  desperate 
rases  only,  and  eyen  then  it  ought  first  to  be  ex- 
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hibited  in  very  small  doses,  as  a  grain,  and  in  a 
diluted  state,  and  to  be  gradually  increased,  ac- 
cording to  the  effects,  which  are  generally  of  an 
alarming  nature.  The  active  ingredient  ol  this 
plant  is  an  alkali  lately  detected.     See  Veratria. 

Ver.»  trim  nigrum.      See  Helleborus  niger. 

Veratrum  ,>abadilla.  Cevudilla  Hispa- 
norum  ,  Sevadilla  .  Sabadilla  ,  Hordeum  caus- 
ticum;  Canis  interfector  Indian  caustic  bar- 
ley. The  plant  whose  seeds  are  thus  denominated, 
is  a  species  of  veratrum  :  they  are  powerfully 
caustic,  and  are  administered  with  very  great 
success  as  a  vermifuge.  Tbey  are  also  diuretic 
and  emetic.  The  dose  to  a  child,  from  two  to 
four  years  old,  is  two  grains;  from  hence  to 
eight,  five  grains;  from  tight  to  twelve,  ten 
grains.  A  new  alkali  has  been  detected  in  the 
seeds  of  this  plant.     See  Veratria. 

VERBA  SCUM.  (Quasi  barbascum,  from 
its  hairy  coat.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linmeun  system.  Class,  Pentan- 
dria ;  Order,  Monogyma. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeial  name  of  the  yellow  and 
black  mullein. 

Verbascum  nigrum.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  black  mullein.  Candela  renia ,  Tapsus 
barbatus  ;  Candelaria ;  Lanaria.  The  Ver- 
bascum nigrum,  and  Verbascum  thapsus  appear 
to  be  ordered  indifferently  by  this  name  in  the 
pharmacopoeias.  The  flowers,  leaves,  and  roots, 
are  ustd  occasionally  as  mild  adstringents.  The 
leaves  possess  a  roughish  taste,  and  promise  to  be 
ol  service  in  diarrhoeas  and  other  debilitated  states 
of  the  intestines. 

Verbascum  thapsus.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  yellow  mullein.  See  Verbascum  ni- 
grum. 

VERBE'NA.  (Quasi  herbena,  a  name  of 
distinction  for  all  herbs  used  in  sacred  rites.) 
Vervain.  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Decandria  ;  Order 
Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia]  name  of  the  vervain. 
See  Verbena  officinalis. 

Verbena  reMlHA.  The  hedge  mustard  is 
sometimes  so  called.     See  Erysimum  alliaria. 

Verbena  officinalis.  The  systematic  name 
of  Verbenaca  ;  Peristerium ;  Hiero-botane  ■ 
Herba  sacra  ,  Vervain.  This  plant  is  destitute 
of  odour,  and  to  the  taste  manifests  but  a  slight 
degree  ot  bitterness  and  adstringency.  In  former 
times  the  verbena  seems  to  have  been  held  sacred 
and  was  employed  in  celebrating  the  sacrificial 
rites  ;  and  with  a  view  to  this,  more  than  the  na- 
tural power  ot  the  plant,  it  was  worn  suspended 
about  the  neck  a»  an  amulet.  This  practice 
thus  founded  on  superstition,  was,  however  in 
process  of  time,  adopted  in  medicine  ;  and  there- 
fore, to  obtain  its  virtues  more  effectually,  the 
vervain  was  directed  to  be  bruised  before  it  was 
appended  to  the  neck  ;  and  of  its  good  effects 
thus  used  for  inveterate  headaches,  Forestus  re- 
lates a  remarkable  instance.  In  still  later  times 
it  has  been  employed  in  the  way  ol  cataplasm, 
by  which  we  are  told  the  most  severe  and  obsti- 
nate cases  of  cephalalgia  have  been  cured,  for 
which  we  have  the  authorities  of  Etmuller, 
Hartman,  and  more  especially  De  Ham.  Not- 
withstanding these  testimonies  in  favour  of  ver- 
vain, it  has  deservedly  fallen  into  disuse  in  Bri- 
tain ;  nor  has  the  pamphlet  of  Mr.  .Morley,  writ- 
ten professedly  to  recommend  its  use  in  scrophn- 
lous  affections,  had  the  effect  of  restoring  its 
medical  character.  This  gentleman  directs  the 
root  of  vervain  to  be  tied  with  a  yard  of  white 
satin  riband  round  the  neck,  where  it  is  to  remain 
till  the  patient  recovers.    He  also  has  recourse  to 
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infusions  and  ointments  prepared  from  Jhe  leaves 
of  the  plant,  and  occasionally  calls  in  aid  the 
most  active  medicines  ol  the  Materia  Medica. 

VERDIGRIS.  JErugo.  An  impure  subace- 
tate  of  copper.  It  is  prepared  by  stratifying  cop- 
per plates  with  the  husks  of  grapes,  after  the 
expression  of  their  juice,  and  when  they  have 
been  kept  for  some  time  imperfectly  exposed  to 
the  air,  in  an  apartment  warm  but  not  too  dry, 
60  as  to  pass  to  a  state  of  fermentation,  whence  a 
quantity  of  vinegar  is  formed.  The  copper  plates 
are  placed  in  jars  in  strata,  with  tin  husks  thus 
prepared,  which  are  covered.  At  the  end  of 
twelve,  fifteen,  or  twenty  days  these  are  opt  ned  : 
the  plates  haie  an  efflorescence  on  their  surfaces 
of  a  green  colour  and  silky  lustre  :  they  are  re- 
peatedly moistened  with  water  ;  and  .it  "length  a 
a  crust  of  verdigris  is  formed,  which  is  scraped 
off  by  a  knife,  is  put  into  bags,  una  dried  by 
exposure  of  these  to  the  air  and  sun.  It  is  of  a 
green  colour,  with  a  slight  tint  ol  blue. 

In  this  preparation  the  copper  is  oxidized, 
probably  by  the  atmospheric  air,  aided  by  the 
affinity  of  the  acetic  acid  ;  and  a  portion  ol  this 
acid  remains  in  combination  with  the  oxide,  not 
sufficient,  however,  to  produce  its  saturation. 
When  acted  on  by  water,  the  acid,  with  such  a 
portion  of  oxide  as  it  can  retain  in  solution,  are 
dissolved,  and  the  remaining  oxide  is  left  undis- 
solved From  this  analysis  of  it  by  the  action 
of  water,  Proust  infer  ed  that  it  consists  of  4j  of 
acetate  of  copper,  27  of  black  oxide  of  copper, 
and  30  of  water,  this  water  not  being  accidmlal, 
but  existing  in  it  in  intimate  combination. 

Verdigris  is  used  as  a  pigment  in  some  of  th*- 
processes  ot  dyeing,  and  in  surgery  it  is  externally 
applied  as  a  mild  detergent  in  cleansing  foul  ulcers, 
or  other  open  wounds.  On  account  of  its  virulent 
properties,  it  ought  not  to  be  used  as  a  medicine 
without  professional  advice ;  and  in  case  any 
portion  of  this  poison  be  accidently  swallowed, 
emetics  should  be  first  given,  and  afterwards  cold 
water,  gently  alkalized,  ought  to  be  drunk  in 
abundance. 

VEKHEYEN,  Philip,  was  born  in  1648  at 
Vesbronck,  in  the  country  of  Waes,  and  assumed 
the  clerical  profession  ;  but  an  inflammation  of 
his  leg  having  rendered  amputation  necessary,  he 
was  determined  afterwards  to  study  medicine. 
He  accordingly  graduated  and  settled  at  Louvain, 
where  he  was  nominated  professor  of  anatomy  in 
1689,  and  four  years  after  of  surgery  also.  His 
application  was  indefatigable,  so  that  he  attained 
distinguished  eminence,  and  attached  to  his  school 
a  great  number  of  disciples.  His  celebrity  was 
principally  the  resuit  of  a  work,  entitled,  "  Ana- 
tomia  Corporis  Huir.ani,"  which  passed  through 
many  editions,  with  improvement,,  and  super- 
seded the  compendium  of  Barthohne.  He  pub- 
lished also  a  Compendium  of  Medicine,  a  Trea- 
tise on  Fevers,  &c. 

Verjuice.  An  acid  liquor  prepared  from 
grapes  or  apples,  that  are  unfit  to  be  converted 
into  wine  or  cyder.  It  is  also  made  from  crabs. 
It  is  principally  used  in  sauces  and  ragouts,  though 
it  sometimes  forms  an  ingredient  in  medicinal 
compositions. 

VERMICULA'RIS.  (From  vermis,  aworm.) 
Vermicular  :  shaped  like  or  having  the  properties 
of  a  worm.  Applied  very  generally  in  natural 
history. 

VERMIFORM.  {Vermiformis  ;  from  ver- 
min, a  worm,  and  forma,  resemblance.)  Worm- 
like. 

Vermiform  process.  .  Protuberantia  ver- 
miformis.  The  substance  which  unites  the  two 
hemispheres  of  the  cerebellum  like  a  rinsr,  forminx 
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a  process.     It  is  called  vermiform,  from  its  re- 
semblance to  the  contortions  of  worms. 

VERMIFUGE.  (  Vermifugus  ;  from  vermis, 
a  worm,  and  fugo,  to  drive  away.  See  Anthel- 
mintic. 

VERMILION.     See  Cinnabar. 

VE'R-Miy.     A  worm.     See  Worm. 

Vermis  mordicans.  Vermis  repens.  A 
species  of  herpetic  eruption  on  the  sk.u. 

Vermis  terrestkis.     See  Earth-worm. 

VERNATIO.  (From  ver,  the  spring.)  This 
term  is  applied,  like  foliatus,  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  leaves  are  folded  or  wrapt  up,  and  ex- 
pand in  the  spring.     See  Germ. 

VERNEY,  Guichard-Joseph  dd,  was  the 
son  of  a  physician  at  Tours,  and  born  in  1648. 
Alter  studying  at  Avignon,  he  removed,  at  nine- 
teen, to  Pans,  where  he  acquired  high  reputation 
as  an  anatomical  lecturer.  He  was  admitted, 
nine  years  alter,  into  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
whose  memoirs  he  enriched  by  his  researches  in 
natural  history.  In  1679  he  was  nominated  pro- 
fessor ol  anatomy  at  the  Royal  Gardens.  His 
work  on  the  Organ  of  Hearing  appeared  about 
four  years  after,  and  was  translated  into  various 
languages.  He  continued  the  pursuit  of  natural 
history  with  great  ardour,  and  even  to  the  detri- 
ment ol  his  health,  yet  he  was  enabled,  by  a  good 
constitution,  to  reach  his  eighty-second  year. 
He  bequeathed  his  valuable  anatomical  prepara- 
tions to  the  academy.  After  his  death,  a  treatise 
on  the  Diseases  of  the  Bones  was  published  from 
bis  manuscripts  ;  and  subsequently  various  other 
papers,  under  the  title  of  "  CEuvres  Ana- 
torn  (que.1' 

VERO'NICA.  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plains  in  the  Lmnxan  system.  Class,  Diandria  ; 
Order,  Monogynia.     Speedwell. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  male  vero- 
nica.    See  Veronica  officinalis. 

Veronica  beccabunga.  Beccabunga;  An- 
ag al lis  aquatic a  ;  Laver  germanicum ;  Veroni- 
ca aquatica ;  Ceptea.  Water-pinapernel  and 
brookhme.  The  plant  which  bears  these  names 
is  the  Veronica — racemis  lateralibus,  foliis  ova- 
tis  planis,  caule  repente,  of  Linnaeus.  It  was 
formerly  considered  of  much  use  in  several  dis- 
eases, and  was  applied  externally  to  wounds  and 
ulcers  :  but  if  it  have  any  peculiar  efficacy,  it  is 
to  be  derived  from  its  antiscorbutic  virtue.  As  a 
mild  refrigerant  juice,  it  is  preferred  where  an 
acrimonious  state  of  the  fluids  prevails,  indicated 
by  prurient  eruptions  upon  the  ski.i,  or  in  what 
has  been  called  the  hot  scurvy.  To  derive  much 
advantage  from  it,  the  juice  ought  to  be  taken  iu 
large  quantities,  or  the  fresh  plant  eaten  as  food. 

Veronica  officinalis.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  plan'  which  is  called  in  the  pharmacopoeias 
Veronica  mas;  Thea  germanica ;  Belonica 
pauli ;  Chamcedrys  spuria.  Veronica — spicis 
lateralibus  pedunculatis ;  foliis  opposltis ; 
caule  procumbente,  of  Linnaeus,  is  not  unfrequent 
on  dry  barren  grounds  and  heaths,  as  that  of 
Harapstead,  flowering  in  June  and  July.  This 
plant  was  formerly  used  as  a  pectoral  against 
coughs  and  asthmatic  affections ;  but  it  is  now 
justly  forgotten. 

Verricula'ris  tunica.  The  retina  of  the  eye. 

VERRUCA.  1.  A  wart,  or  thickening  and  in- 
duration of  the  cuticle  which  is  raised  up  in  dif- 
ferent forms,  mostly  the  size  of  a  lentil  or  flat 
pea. 

2.  In  botany  :  applied  to  a  small  round  promi- 
nence on  the  inferior  surface  of  funguses. 

Verruca'ria.  (From  Verruca,  a  wart ;  be- 
cause it  was  supposed  to  destroy  warts.)  The 
Heliotropium  europteum,  or  turnsole. 
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:RUCOSUS.      Warty:    applied   to   such  a  substance,  compressible  like  cork,  which  formi 

r.ppearances  on  vegetables,  as  on  the  stem  of  the  a  kind  of  partition  between  the  several  vertebra. 

£uonymua  verrucosus;  and  to  the  appearance  on  This  intervert*  bra!  substance  seems,  in  the  foetus, 

the  gourd  seed  vessel,  as  in  the  Cucurbita  vei  i  u-  to  approach  nearly  to  the  nature  of  ligaments  ;  in 

r<lv^u^,Mp0,  tI,r  adult  il  nas  agrea<  resemblance  to  cartilage. 

VLHTLRRA.  (  Vertebra,  te.  f.  ;  homverto,  When  cut  horizontally,  it  appears  to  consist  of 
to  turn.)  The  spine  is  a  long  bony  column,  which  concentrical  curved  fibres  :  externally  it  is  firm- 
extends  from  the  head  to  tin  lower  part  of  the  est  and  hardest;  internally  it  becomes  thinner 
trunk,  ;md  is  composed  of  irregular  bones,  which  and  softer,  till  at  length,  in  the  centre,  we  find  it 
are  called  vertebrae.  in  the  lonu  of  a  mucous  substance,  which  facili- 

The  spine  may  be  considered  as  being  composed  tates  the  motions  of  the  spine, 

of  two  irregular  pyramids,  which  are  united  to  Genga,  an  Italian  anatomist,  lon^  ago  observed, 

each  other  in  that  part  61  the  loins  where  the  last  that  the  change  which  takes  place  in  these  inter- 

of  the  lumbar  vertebra  is  united  to  the  os  sacrum,  vertebral  cartilages,  (as  they  are  usually  called,) 

The  vertebra',  which  form  the  upper  and  longest  in  advanced  life,  occasions  the  decrease  in  stature, 
pyramid  arc  called  true  vertebia::  and  those  and  the  stooping  forwards,  which  are  usually  to 
which  compose  the  lower  pyramid,  or  the  os  sa-  be  observed  in  old  people.  The  cartilages  then 
crum  and  coccyx,  are  termed  false  vertebrae,  be-  become  shrivelled,  and  consequently  lose,  in  a 
cause  they  do  not  in  every  thing  resemble  the  great  measure,  their  elasticity.  But,  besides  this 
others,  and  particularly  because,  in  the  adult  gradual  effect  of  old  age,  these  cartilages  are  sub- 
Male,  they  become  perfectly  immoveable,  while  ject  to  a  temporary  diminution,  from  the  weight 
the  upper  ones  continue  to  be  capable  o  of  the  body  in   an  erect  posture,  so  that  people 


For  it  is  upon  the  bones  of  the  spine  that  the  body 
turns,  and  their  name  has  its  derivation  from  the 
Latin  verb  verto,  to  turn,  as  observed  above. 
The  true  vertebra-,  from   their  situations  with 


who  have  been  long  standing,  or  who  have  car- 
ried a  considerable  weight,  are  found  to  be  short- 
er than  when  they  have  been  long  in  bed.  Hence 
we  are  taller  in  the  morning  than  at  night.    This 


respect  to  the  neck,  back,  and  loins,  are  divided     fact,  though  seemingly  obvious,  was  not  ascertain- 

into  three  classes,  of  cervical,  dorsal,  and  lumbar  cd  till  of  late  years.  "  The  difference  in  such  cases 
vertebrae.  We  will  first  consider  the  general  depends  on  the  age  and  size  of  the  subject ;  iu 
structure  of  all  these,  and  then  separately  describe  tall,  young  people,  it  will  be  nearly  an  inch  ;  but 
their  different  classes.  in  older,  or  shorter  persons,  it  will  be  less  consi- 

In  each  of  the  vertebra?,  as  in  other  bones,  we  derable. 
may  remark  the  body  of  the  bone,  its  processes  Besides  the  connection  of  the  several  vertebrae, 
and  cavities.  The  body  may  be  compared  to  part  by  means  of  these  cartilages,  there  are  likewise 
of  a  cylinder  cut  off  transversely  ;  convex  before,  many  strong  ligaments,  which  unite  the  bones  of 
and  concave  behind,  where  it  makes  part  ol  the  the  spine  to  each  other.  Some  of  these  ligaments 
cavity  of  the  spine.  are  external,  and  others  internal.     Among  the  ex- 

Each  vertebra  has  commonly  seven  processes,  ternal  ligaments,  we  observe  one  which  is  com- 
The  first  of  these  is  the  spinous  process,  which  is  mon  to  all  the  vertebrae,  extending  in  a  longitudi- 
placed  at  the  back  part  of  the  vertebra,  and  gives  nal  directii  n.  from  the  fore  part  of  the  body  or 
the  name  of  spine  to  the  whole  of  this  bony  canal  the  second  vertebra  of  the  neck,  over  all  the  other 
Two  others  are  called  transverse  processes,  from  vertebne,  and  becoming  broader  as  it  descends  to- 
their  situation  with  respect  to  the  spine,  and  are  wards  the  os  sacrum,  where  il  becomes  thinner, 
placed  on  each  side  of  the  spinous  process.  The  and  gradually  disappears.  This  external  lmgitu- 
four  others,  which  are  called  oblique  processes,  dinal  ligament  if  we  may  so  call  it,  is  s'rength- 
are  much  smaller  than  the  other  three.  There  cned  by  other  shorter  ligamentous  fibres,  which 
are  two  of  these  on  the  upper,  and  two  on  the  pass  from  one  vertebra  to  another,  throughout  the 
lower  part  of  each  vertebra,  rising  from  near  the  whole  spine.  The  internal  ligament,  the  fibres 
basis  of  the  transverse  processes.  They  arc  of  which,  like  the  external  one,  are  spread  in  a 
sometimes  called  articular  processes,  because  longitudinal  direction,  is  extended  over  the  back 
they  are  articulated  with  each'othcr  ;  that  is,  the  part  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebra?,  where  they 
two  superior  processes  of  one  vertebra  arearticu-  help  to  form  the  cavity  of  the  spine,  and  reaches 
lated  with  the  two  inferior  processes  of  the  verte-  from  the  foramen  of  the  occipital  bone  to  the  os 
bra  above  it;    and  they  are  called  oblique  pro-    sacrum. 

cesses,  from  their  situation  with  respect  to  the  We  may  venture  to  remark,  that  all  the  verte- 
processes  with  which  they  are  articulated.  These  brae  diminish  in  density  and  firmness  of  texture, 
oblique  processes  are  articulated  to  eaoh  other  by  in  proportion  as  they  increase  in  size,  so  that  the 
a  species  of  ginglymus,  and  each  process  is  covered  lower  vertebra;,  th  nigh  larger,  are  not  so  heavy 
:it  its  articulation  with  cartilage.  iu   proportion   as   those  above  them.     In  conse- 

There  is  in  evt  ry  vertebra,  between  its  body  quence  of  this  mode  of  structure,  the  size  of  the 
and  apophyses,  a  foramen,  large  enough  to  admit  vertebrae  is  increased  without  adding  to  their 
utilizer.  Thise  foramina  correspond  with  each  weight;  and  this  is  an  object  of  no  little  import- 
other  through  all  the  vertebras,  and  form  a  long  ance  in  a  part  of  the  body,  which,  besides  tlexi- 
bony  conduit,  for  the  lodgment  of  the  spinal  bility  and  suppleness,  seems  to  require  lightness  as 
narrow.  one  of  its  essential  properties. 

Besides  this  great  hnlc,  there  arc  four  notches  In  the  foetus,  at  the  ordinary  time  of  birth,  each 
on  each  side  of  every  vertebra,  between  the  oblique     vertebra   is   found  to  be  composed  of  three  bony 

processes  and  the  body  of  the  vertebra.     Two  of    pieces    i nected  by  cartilages  which  afterwards 

these  notches  art'  at  the  upper,  and  two  at  the  ossify.  One  ofth.se  pieces  is  the  body  of  the 
lower  part  oi.the  bone.  Each  of  the  inferior  bone";  the  other  two  are  the  posterior  and  lateral 
notches,  meeting  with  one  ol  the  superior  notches  portions,  which  form  the  foramen  for  the  medulla 
of  the  vertebra  below  it,  forms  a  foramen  ;  wbilst  spinalis.  The  oblique  processes  are  at  that  time 
the  superior  notches  do  the  same  with  the  inferior  complete,  and  the  transverse  processes  beginning 
notches  of  the  vertebra  above  it.  These  lour  fo-  to  be  formed,  but  the  spinous  processes  are  totally 
lamina  form  passages  for  blood-vessels,  and  for    wanting. 

the  nerves  that  puss  out  of  the  spine.  The  cervical   vertebra:  are  seven  in  number; 

The  vertebra  are  united  together  by  means  of  tbeir  bodies  are  smaller  and  of  a  firmer  texture 
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■  ban  the  other  bonus  of  the  spine.  The  trans- 
verse processes  of  these  vertebra;  are  short,  and 
forked  for  the  lodgment  of  muscles  :  and,  .-. 
bottom  of  each  of  these  processes,  then  is  a  fora- 
men, for  the  passage  of  the  cervical  artery  aud 
■vein.  The  spinous  process  of  each  of  these  ver- 
tebra is  likewise  shorter  than  the  other  vertebra;, 
and  forked  at  its  extremity  ;  by  which  means  it 
allows  a  more  convenient  insertion  to  the  muscles 
of  the  neck.  Their  oblique  processes  are  in  re 
deserving  of  that  name  than  either  tho.-e  of  the 
dorsal  or  lumbar  vertebrae.  The  uppermi 
these  processes  are  slightly  concave,  and  the  low 
etmost  slightly  convex.  This  may  suffice  for  a 
general  description  of  these  vertebras ,  but  the 
tirst,  second,  and  seventh,  deserve  to  poken-of 
more  particularly.  The  first,  wnich  .s  called 
Atlas,  from  its  supporting  the  head,  differs  iron) 
all  the  other  vertebras  of  the  spine.  It  forms  a 
kind  of  bony  ring,  which  may  be  divided  into  its 
anterior  and  posterior  arches,  and  its  lateral  por- 
tions. Of  these,  the  anterior  arch  is  the  smallest 
and  flattest ;  at  the  middle  of  its  convex  fore-part 
we  observe  a  small  tubercle,  which  is  here  what 
the  body  is  in  the  other  vertebrae.  To  this  tu- 
bercle a  ligament  is  attached,  which  helps  to 
strengthen  ths  articulation  of  the  spine  with  the 
os  occipitis.  The  back  part  of  this  anterior  por- 
tion is  concave,  and  covered  with  cartilage,  where 
it  receives  the  odontoid  process  ol  the  second 
vertebra.  The  posterior  portion  of  the  vertebra, 
or,  more  properly  speaking,  the  posterior  arch,  is 
larger  than  the  anterior  one.  Instead  of  a  spinous 
process,  we  observe  a  rising,  01  tubercle,  larger 
than  that  which  we  have  just  now  described,  on 
the  fore-part  of  the  bone.  The  lateral  portions 
of  the  vertebra  project,  so  as  to  form  what  are 
called  the  transverse  processes,  one  on  each  side, 
which  are  longer  and  larger  than  the  transverse 
processes  of  the  other  vertebrae.  They  terminate 
in  a  roundish  tubercle,  the  end  of  which  has  a 
slight  bend  downwards.  Like  the  other  trans 
verse  processes,  they  are  penbrated  at  iheir  basis, 
for  the  passage  of  the  cervical  artery.  But,  be- 
sides these  transverse  processes,  we  observe,  both 
on  the  superior  and  inferior  surf  ace  of  thi  se  late- 
ral portions  of  the  first  vertebra,  an  articulating 
surface,  covered  with  cartilage,  answering  to  the 
oblique  processes  in  the  other  vertebra.  *  Tiie 
uppermost  of  these  are  oblong,  and  slightly  con- 
cave, aud  their  external  edges  rise  somewhat 
higher  than  their  internal  brims.  They  receive 
the  condyloid  processes  of  the  os  occipitis,  with 
which  they  are  articulated  by  a  species  of  gin- 
glymus.  The  lowermost  articulating  surfaces,  or 
the  inferior  oblique  processes,  as  they  aie  called, 
are  large,  concave,  and  circular,  and  are  formed 
for  receiving  the  superior  oblique  processes  of  the 
second  vertebrae  ;  so  that  the  atias  differs  l'rom 
the  rest  of  the  cervical  vertebrae  in  receiving  the 
bones,  with  which  it  is  articulated  both  above  and 
below.  In  the  foetus  we  find  this  vertebra  com- 
posed of  five,  instead  of  three  pieces,  as  in  the 
other  vertebrae).  One  of  these  is  the  anterior 
arch  ;  the  other  four  are  the  posterior  arch  and 
the  sides,  each  of  the  latter  being  composed  of 
two  pieces.  The  transverse  process,  on  each 
side,  remains  long  in  a  state  of  epiphysis  with  re- 
spect to  the  rest  of  the  bone. 

The  second  vertebra  is  called  dentatus,  from 
the  process  on  the  upper  part  of  its  body,  which 
has  been,  though  perhaps  improperly,  compared 
to  a  tooth.  This  process,  which  is  the  "jost  re- 
markable part  of  the  vertebra,  is  of  a  cylindrical 
shape,  slightly  flattened,  however,  behind  and 
before.  Anteriorly  it  has  a  convex,  smooth,  ar- 
ticulating surface,  where  it  is  received  by  the 
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atlas,  as  we  observed  in  our  description  ol  ilia; 
vertebra.  It  is  by  means  of  this  articulation  that 
tatory  motion  of  the  head  is  performed; 
the  articulation  of  the  os  occipitis  with  the  supe- 
rior oblique  processes  of  the  first  vertebra,  allow- 
ing only  a  certain  degree  of  motion  backwards 
and  forwards,  so  that  when  we  tun  the  face 
either  to  the  right  or  left,  the  atlas  moves  upon 
this  odontoid  process  of  the  second  vertebra, 
as  the  face  cannot  turn  a  quarter  of  a  circle,  that 
is,  to  the  .-boulder,  upon  this  vertebra  alone,  with- 
out being  liable  to  injure  the  medulla  spinalis,  \vr. 
find  that  all  the  cervical  vertebra  concur  in  this 
!■  tatory  motion,  when  it  is  in  any  considerable 
degree  ;  and  indeed  we  see  many  strong  ligament-. 
ous  1  I'res  arising  from  the  sides  of  the  odontoid" 
process,  and  passing  over  the  first  vertebra,  to  the 
os  occipitis,  .,  bich  not  only  strengthen  the  articu- 
lation of  these  i.ones  with  each  other,  but  serve 
.'date  and  limit  their  motion,  it  is  on  this 
account  that  the  name  of  model  at ors  has  some- 
times been  given  to  these  ligaments.  The  trans- 
verse pn)c<  >ses  of  the  vertelua  daiiuta  are  short, 
inclined  downwards  and  forked  at  their  extremi- 
ties. Its  spinous  process  is  short  and  thick.  Its 
superior  oblique  processes  are  slightly  convex, 
and  somewhat  larger  than  the  articulating  sur- 
faces of  the  first  vertebra,  by  which  mechanism 
the  motion  of  that  bone  upon  this  second  verte- 
bra is  performed  with  greater  safety.  Its  inferior 
oblique  processes  have  nothing  singular  in  their 
structure! 

The  seventh  vertebra  of  the  neck  differs  from 
the  rest  chiefly  in  having  its  spinous  process  of  a 
greater  length,  so  that,  upon  this  account,  it  has 
been  sometimes  called  vertebra  prominens. 

The  dorsal  vertebra:,  which  are  twelve  in  num- 
ber, are  of  a  middle  size,  between  the  cervical 
aii!  lumbar  vertebrae  ;  the  upper  ones  gradually 
losing  their  resemblance  to  those  of  the  neck,  and 
tiie  lower  ones  coming  nearer  to  those  of  the 
loins.  The  bodies  of  these  vertebrae  are  more 
flattened  at  their  sides,  more  convex  before,  and 
more  concave  behind,  than  the  other  bones  of  the 
spinet  Their  upper  and  lower  surfaces  are  hori- 
zontal. At  their  sides  w  e  observe  two  depressions, 
one  at  their  upper,  and  the  other  at  their  lower 
edge,  which,  united  with  similar  depressions  in  the 
vertebras  above  and  below,  form  articulating  sur- 
faces, covered  with  cartilage,  in  which  the  heads 
of  the  ribs  are  received.  Tnesc  depressions,  hovv- 
c»cr,  are  not  exactly  alik<  in  aH  the  dorsal  verte- 
brae ;  for  u.  find  the  head  oj'  the  first  rib  articu- 
lated solely  with  the  first  of  these  vertebra,  which 
has  therefore  the  whole  of  the  .-uperior  articula- 
ting surface  within  itself,  independent  of  the 
vertebra  above  it.  We  may  likewise  observe  a 
similarity  in  this  respect  in  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae,  with  which  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  ribs  are  articulated  separate- 
ly. Their  spinous  processes  are  long,  flattened  at 
the  sides,  divided  at  their  upper  and  back  part 
into  two  surfaces  by  a  middle  ridge,  which  i»  re- 
ceived by  a  small  groove  in  the  inner  part  of  the 
spinous  process  immediately  above  it,  and  con- 
nected to  it  by  a  ligament.  These  spinous  pro- 
cesses are  terminated  by  a  kind  of  round  tubercle, 
which  slopes  considerably  downwards,  except  in 
the  three  lowermost  vertebra;,  where  they  are 
shorter  and  more  erect.  Their  tr.ansverse  pro- 
cesses are  of  considerable  length  and  thickness, 
and  are  turned  obliquely  backwards.  Anteriorly 
they  have  an  articulating  surface,  for  receiving 
the  tuberosity  el  the  ribs,  except  in  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae  to  which  the 
ribs  are  articulated  by  their  heads  only.  In  the 
last  ol  these  vertebra  the  transverse  processes  are 
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Tery  short  and  thick,  because  otherwise  Ihey 
would  be  apt  to  strike  against  the  lowermost  ribs, 
when  we  bend  the  body  to  either  side. 

The  lumbar  vertebra,  the  lowest  of  the  true 
vertebrae,  are  five  in  number.  They  are  larger 
than  the  dorsal  vertebrae.  Their  bodies  .ire  ex- 
tremely prominent,  and  nearly  of  a  circular  form 
at  their  fore-part ;  posteriorly  they  are  concave] 
Their  intermediate  cartilages  are  ol  considerable 
thickness,  especially  anteriorly,  by  which 
the  corvature  of  the  spine  forwards,  towards  d>o 
abdomen,  in  this  part,  is  greatly  assisted.  Their 
spinous  processes  are  short  and  thick,  of  consider- 
able breadth,  erect,  and  terminated  by  a  kind  of 
tuberosity.  Their  oblique  processes  are  of  con- 
siderable thicknf-s  ;  the  superior  ones  are  con- 
cave, and  turned  inwards  ;  the  inferior  ones  con- 
vex, and  turned  outwards.  Their  transverse  pro- 
cesses are  thin  and  long,  except  in  the  first  and 
last  vertebrae,  where  they  are  much  shorter,  that 
the  lateral  motions  of  the  trunk  might  not  be  im- 
peded. The  inferior  surface  of  all  these  vertebra? 
is  slightly  oblique,  so  that  the  fore-part  of  the 
body  of  each  is  somewhat  thicker  than  its  hind- 
part  ;  but  this  is  more  particularly  observable  in 
the  lowermost  vertebra,  which  is  connected  with 
the  os  sacrum.  Many  anatomists  describe  the  os 
sacrum  and  the  os  coccygis  when  considering  the 
bones  of  the  spine,  whilst  others  regard  them  as 
belonging  more  properly  to  the  pelvis.  These 
bones  the  reader  may  consult.  It  now  remains 
to  notice  the  uses  of  the  spine.  We  find  the  spi- 
nal marrow  lodged  in  this  bony  canal,  secure 
from  external  injury.  It  defends  the  thoracic  and 
abdominal  viscera,  and  forms  a  pillar  which  sup- 
ports the  head,  and  gives  a  general  firmness  to  the 
whole  trunk. 

To  give  it  a  firm  basis,  we  find  the.  bodies  of 
the  vertebrae  gradually  increasing  in  breadth  as 
they  descend  ;  and  to  fit  it  for  a  variety  of  motion, 
it  is  composed  of  a  great  number  t»f  joints,  with 
an  intermediate  elastic  substance,  so  that  to  great 
firmness  there  is  added  a  perfect  flexibility. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  the  lowermost 
and  largest  vertebrae  are  not  so  heavy  in  propor- 
: ion  as  those  above  ihem  ;  their  bodies  being 
more  spongy,  excepting  at  their  circumference, 
where  they  are  more  immediately  exposed  to 
pressure  ;  so  that  nature  seems  every  where  en- 
deavouring to  relieve  us  of  an  unnecessary  weight 
of  bone.  But  behind,  where  the  spinal  marrow 
is  more  exposed  to  injury,  we  find  the  processes 
composed  of  very  hard  hone  ;  and  the  spinous  pro- 
cesses are  in  general  placed  over  each  other  in  a 
slanting  direction,  so  tint  a  pointed  instrument 
cannot  easily  get  between  them,  excepting  in  the 
neck,  where  they  arc  almost  perpendicular,  and 
leave  a  greater  space  between  them.  Hence,  in 
some  countries,  it  is  usual  to  kill  cattle  by  thrust- 
ing a  pointed  instrument  between  the  occiput  and 
the  atlas,  or  between  the  atlas  and  the  second 
vertebra.  Besides  these  uses  of  the  vertebras  in 
defending  the  spinal  marrow,  and  in  articulating 
the  several  vertebrae,  as  is  the  case  with  the  oblique 
processes,  we  shall  find  that  they  all  serve  to  form 
a  greater  surface  for  the  lodgment  of  muscles,  and 
to  enable  the  latter  to  act  more  powerfully  on  the 
trunk,  by  affording  them  a  lever  of  considerable 
length. 

In  the  neck,  we  see  the  =pinc  projecting  some- 
what forward,  to  suppori  the  head,  which,  with- 
out this  assistance,  wool.; 

of  muscles.  Through  the  whole  length  of  the 
thorax  it  is  earried  in  a  curved  direction  back- 
wards, and  thus  adds  considerably  to  the  cavity  of 
the  chest,  and  consequently  affords  more  room  to 
the  Inters,  heart,  and  larjro  blood--  essel?'.     In  the 


Joins,  the  spine  again  projects  forwards,  in  adi* 
rection  with  the  centre  of  gravity,  by  which  means 
the  body  is  easily  kept  in  an  erect  posture;  for 
otherwise  we  should  he  liable  to  fall  forwards. 
But,  at  its  inferior  part,  it  again  recedes  back- 
wards, and  helps  to  form  a  cavity  called  the  pel- 
vis, in  which  tin  nrinary  bladder,  it.ttstinnm  rec- 
tum, and  other  viscera,  are  placed. 

In  a  part  of  the  body  that  is  composed  of  so 
great  a  /.timber  of  bones,  and  constructed  for 
such  a  variety  of  motion,  as  the  spine  is,  luxation 
is  more  to  be  expected  than  fracture  ;  and  this  is 
very  wisely  g.iarded  against  in  every  direction, 
by  the  many  processes  that  are  to  be  found  in 
each  vertebra,  and  by  the  cartilages,  ligaments, 
and  other  means  "of  connection  which  we  have 
described  as  uniting  them  together. 

VERTEBRAL.  Vertebralis.  Appertaining 
to  the  vertebrae,  or  bones  of  the  spine. 

Vertebral  artert.  Arteria  vertehralis. 
A  branch  of  the  subclavian,  proceeding  through 
the  vertebrae  to  within  the  cranium,  where,  with 
its  fellow,  it  forms  the  basilary  artery,  the  internal 
auditory,  and  the  posterior  artery  of  the  dura 
mater. 

VE'RTEX.  (Vertex,  iris,  m.;  from  verto.) 
The  crown  of  the  head.  The  os  verticis  is  the 
pari*  tal  bone. 

Verticali  a  ossa.     See  Parietal  bones. 

VERTICALIS.  Vertical.  Perpendicular. 
Applied  to  leaves  which  have  both  sides  at  right 
angles  with  the  horizon  ;  as  in  Lactuca  scariola. 

VERTICELLUS.  A  whorl.  The  name  of  a 
species  of  inflorescence,  in  which  the  flowers  sur- 
round the  stem  in  a  sort  of  ring. 

From  the  insertion  of  the  flowers,  (he  vesture, 
and  distance  of  the  vcrticellus,  it  is  called, 

1.  Pcdunculaius  ;  as  in  3Iilissa  officinalis. 

2.  Setrilis,  in  Mentha  arvensis. 

3.  JJimidiatus,  going  half  round  ;  as  in  Ballotu 
disticha. 

4.  Nudus,  without  floral  or  other  leaf;  as  in 
Salvia  verticeVata 

5.  Bractea'us,  in  Ballota  nigra. 

6.  Di'tans,  in  Salvia  indica. 

7.  Confertus,  when  crowded  together. 
Vr'uticis  os.     See  Parietal  bones. 
VERTl'GO.     Gfddiness. 
VERVAIN.     See  Verbena  officinalis. 
Vervain,  female.     See  Erysimum  alliaria. 
VESA'LIUS,  Andrew,  was  born  at  Brussels 

about  the  year  1514.  After  pursuing  his  studies 
at  different  universities,  and  serving  lor  two  years 
professionally  with  the  Imperial  army,  he  settled 
at  Padua,  and  taught  anatomy  with  great  ap- 
plause, which  he  subsequently  continued  at  some 
Other  schools  in  Italy.  In  1544,  he  became  phy- 
sician to  Charles  V.,  and  resided  chiefly  at  the 
Imperial  Court.  Abont  twenty  years  after,  in 
the  midst  of  his  professional  career,  an  extraordi- 
nary circumstance  occurred,  which  was  the  cause 
of  nis  ruin.  Being  summoned  to  examine  the. 
body  of  a  Spanish  gentlemun,  and  having  begun 
the  operation  too  precipitately,  the  heart  was 
observed  to  palpitate  ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
he  was  accused  before  the  Inquisition  :  but  the 
interposition  of  Philip  II.  procured  him  to  be 
merely  enjoined  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the.  Holy 
Land."  While  at  Jerusalem,  lie  was  invited  to  the 
anatomical  chair  at  Padua  ;  but.  on  his  return,  the 
ship  \v  i  the  coast  of  Zante,  where  he 

soon  alter  died.  Ve'salius  has  been  represented 
first  person  who  rescued  anatomy  from  the 
slavery  impose  '  upon  it  by  deference  to  ancient 
opinions,  and  I'd  the  way  to  modern  improve- 
ments.    His  first  publication  of  note  n 

soon  I'd!' I   I" 
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bis  great  work  "  De  Corporis  Humani  Fabrica," 
printed  at  Basil  in  1543,  and  often  since  in  several 
countries.  The  earliest  impressions  of  the  plates 
are  most  valued,  but  the  explanations  were  made 
subsequently  more  correct.  In  a  treatise  "  Dc 
Radicis  Chinas  Usu,"  he  severely  criticised  the 
errors  of  Galen,  which  engaged  him  in  a  contro- 
versy with  Fallopius.  His  medical  and  surgical 
writings  are  not  held  in  much  estimation. 

VESA'NIiE.  (The  plural  of  vesania;  from 
resanus,  a  madman.)  The  fourth  order  in  the 
Class  Neuroses,  of  Cullen's  nosological  arrange- 
ment ;  comprehending  diseases  in  which  the  judg- 
ment is  impaired,  without  either  coma  or  pyrexia. 

VESI'CA.  (Diminutive  of  vas,  a  vessel.)  A 
bladder. 

Vesica  fellis.  The  gall-bladder.  See  Gall- 
bladder. 

Vesica  urinaria.  The  urinary  bladder.  See 
Urinary  bladder. 

VE SI C  ATORT.  (  Vesicatorius  ;  from  vesica, 
a  bladder :  because  it  raises  a  bladder.  See 
Epispaslic. 

VESICLE.  Vesicula  ;  a  diminutive  of  vesica, 
a  bladder.)  An  elevation  of  the  cuticle,  contain- 
ing a  transparent  watery  fluid. 

VESI'CULA.     See  Vesicle. 

Vesicula  fellis.     The  gall-bladder. 

Vesiculje  div.e  bap.bar.e.  The  confluent 
small-pox. 

Vesicul.e  gingivarum.     The  thrush. 

Vesiculje  tulmonales.  The  air  cells  which 
compose  the  greatest  part  of  the  lungs.,  and  arc 
situated  at  the  termination  of  the  bronchia. 

Vesiculje  seminales.  Two  membranous  re- 
ceptacles, situated  on  the  back  part  of  the  bladder, 
above  its  neck.  The  excretory  ducts  are  called 
ejaculatory  ducts.  They  proceed  to  the  urethra, 
into  which  they  open  by  a  peculiar  orifice  at  the 
top  of  the  verumontanum.  They  have  vessels 
and  nerves  from  the  neighbouring  parts,  and  are 
well  supplied  with  absorbent  vessels,  which  pro- 
ceed to  the  lymphatic  glands  about  the  loins.  The 
use  of  the  vesiculje  seminales  is  to  receive  the 
semen  brought  into  them  by  the  vasa  deferentia, 
to  retain,  somewhat  inspissate,  and  to  excern  it 
»ub  coitu  into  the  urethra,  from  whence  it  is  pro- 
pelled into  the  vagina  uteri. 

Vesicular  fever.     See  Pemphigus. 

VESTI'BULUM.  A  round  cavity  of  the  inter- 
nal ear,  between  the  cochlea  and  the  semicircular 
canals,  in  which  are  an  oval  opening  communi- 
cating with  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  and  the 
orifices  of  the  semicircular  canals.  It  is  within 
this  cavity  and  the  semicircular  canals,  that  the 
new  apparatus,  discovered  by  the  celebrated  neu- 
rologist Scarpa,  lies.  He  has  demonstrated  mem- 
branous tubes,  connected  loosely  by  cellular  tex- 
ture, within  the  bony  semicircular  canals,  each  of 
which  is  dilated  in  the  cavity  of  the  vestibule  into 
an  ampulla  ;  it  is  upon  these  ampullcc,  which  com- 
municate by  means  of  an  alveus  communis,  that 
branches  of  the  portio  mollis  are  expanded. 

VESUVIAN.  Idocrase  of  Haiiy.  A  subspe- 
cies of  pyramidal  garnet  of  a  green  or  brown 
colour,  found  in  great  abundance  in  unaltered 
ejected  rocks  in  the  vicinity  of  Vesuvius.  At 
Naples  it  is  cut  into  ring  stones. 

Veto'nica  cordi.     See  Betonica. 

VEXILLUM.  ( Vexillum,  i.  n. ;  a  banner  or 
standard.)  The  standard,  or  large  uppermost 
petal  at  the  back  of  a  papilionaceoas  flower. 

VIA.  A  way  or  passage.  Used  in  anatomy. 
See  Prima  vice. 

VI'BEX.     (Vibex,  ids.,  phi.   Vibices.)     The 
large  purple  spot  which  appears  under  the  skin  in 
certain  malignant  fevers. 
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YIBRI  SSjE.  ( Vibrissa ;  from  vibro,  to  qua- 
ver.) Hairs  growing  in  the  nostrils.  See  Ca~ 
pit  In.-. 

Viburnum  lantana.  Liburnum.  The  pli- 
ant mealy  tree.  The  berries  are  considered  as 
adstriiiircnt. 

VICHY.  The  name  of  a  town  in  France,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  which  is  a  tepid  mineral 
spring.  On  account  of  its  chalybeate  and  alka- 
line ingredients,  it  is  taken  internally,  being  re- 
puted to  be  of  great  service  in  bilious  colics,  diar- 
rhoeas, and  in  disorders  of  the  stomach,  especially 
such  as  arise  from  a  relaxed  or  debilitated  state 
of  that  organ. 

These  waters  are  likewise  very  useful  when  em- 
ployed as  a  ti  pid  hath,  particularly  in  rheuma- 
tism, sciatica,  gout,  &c.  By  combining  the  in- 
ternal use  with  the  external  application,  they  have 
often  effected  a  cure  where  other  remedies  had 
failed  to  afford  relief. 

VI'CIA.  (Viscia,  an  old  Latin  name,  derived 
by  some  etymologists  from  vincio,  to  bind  toge- 
ther, as  the  various  species  of  this  genus  twine, 
with  their  tendrils,  round  other  plants.)  The 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linneean  system. 
Class,  THadelphia  ;  Order,  Decandria. 

Vicia  faba.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
common  bean  plant.  It  is  a  native  of  Egypt. 
There  are  many  varieties.  Beans  are  very  whole- 
some and  nutritious  to  those  whose  stomachs  are 
strong,  and  accustomed  to  Ihe  coarser  modes  of 
living.  In  delicate  stomachs  they  produce  flatu- 
lency, dyspepsia,  cardialgia,  &c.  especially  when 
old.     See  JLegumina. 

Victoria'lis  longa.    See  Allium  victorialis. 

YIEUSSENS,  Raymond,  was  born  at  a  vil- 
lage in  Rovergne,  graduated  at  Montpellier,  and 
in  16"1  was  chosen  physician  to  the  hospital  of 
St.  Eloy.  The  result  of  his  anatomical  researches 
in  this  situation  was  published  under  the  title  of 
Neurology,  and  gained  him  great  reputation.  His 
name  became  known  at  court,  and  Mad.  de  Mont- 
pensier  made  him  her  physician.  After  her  death 
he  returned  to  Montpellier,  and  directed  his  at- 
tention to  chemistry  ;  and  having  found  an  acid 
in  the  caput  mortuum  of  the  blood,  he  made  this 
the  ground-work  of  a  new  medical  theory.  In 
advanced  life  his  writings  were  multiplied  without 
augmenting  his  reputation.     He  died  in  1726. 

VIGILANCE.  Pervigilium.  Vigilance,  when 
attended  by  anxiety,  pain  in  the  head,  loss  of  ap- 
petite, and  diminution  of  strength,  is  by  Sauvages 
and  Sagar,  considered  as  a  genus  of  disease,  and 
is  called  Agrypnia. 

VILLOSUS.  Villous,  shaggy :  applied  in  ana- 
tomy to  a  velvet-like  arrangement  of  fibres  or  ves- 
sels, as  the  villous  coat  of  the  intestines  ;  and  in 
botany  to  the  stem  of  the  Cineraria  integrifolia, 
and  to  other  parts  of  plants  ;  as  the  receptacle  of 
the  Artemisia  absynthium. 

VILLUS.  A  species  of  hairy  pnhescens  of 
plants,  consisting  of  soft,  slender,  upright,  short, 
and  scarcely  conspicuous,  and  for  the  most  part 
white  hair-like  filaments. 

VI'NCA.  (From  vincio,  to  bind  ;  because  of 
its  usefulness  in  malting  bands.)  The  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnxan  system.  Class, 
Pentandria ;  Order,  Monogynia. 

Vinca  minor.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
lesser  periwinkle.  Vinca  pervinca ,  Clematis 
daphnoides  major.  It  possesses  bitter  and  ad- 
stringeut  virtues,  and  is  said  to  be  efficacious  in 
stopping  nasal  haemorrhages  when  bruised  and  put 
iuto  the  nose.  Boiled  it  forms  a  useful  adstrin- 
gent  gargle  in  common  sore  throat,  and  it  is  given 
by  some  in  phthisical  complaints. 

Vinca  pervivc  \,    See  Vinca  mi 
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v  tNCETO'XICUM.  (From  vinco,  to  over- 
come, and  loxicum,  poison  :  so  na.nrd  from  its 
tappoaed  virtue  of  resisting  and  expelling  poison. ) 
See  Asclepias  vincetoxicum. 

VINE.     See  VitiS. 

Vine,  white.     See  Bryonia  alba. 

Vitif,  wild.     See  Bryonia  alba. 

VINEGAR.     See  Acetum. 

Vinegar,  aromatic.    See  Acetum  aromaticum. 

Vinegar,  distilled.     See  Acetum. 

Vinegar,  spirits  of.     See  Acetum. 

Vinegar  of  squills,     .•jee  Acetum  scilla. 

Vinegar,  thieves'.     See  Acetum  aromaticum. 

VI'NUM.     See  Wine. 

Vinum  aloes.  Wine  of  aloes.  Formerly 
known  by  the  names  of  Tinctura  hiera,  and 
Tinctura  sacra.  Take  of  extract  of  spiked  aloe, 
eight  ounces  ;  canella  bark,  two  ounces  ;  wine, 
six  pints  ;  proof  spirits,  two  pints.  Rub  the  aloes 
into  powder  with  white  sand,  previously  cleansed 
from  any  impurities  :  rub  the  canella  bark  also 
into  powder  ;  and  after  having  mixed  these  pow- 
ders together,  pour  on  the  wine  and  spirit.  Mace- 
rate for  fourteen  days,  occasionally  shaking  the 
mixture,  and  afterwards  strain.  A  stomachic 
purgative,  calculated  for  the  aged  and  phlegmatic, 
who  are  not  troubled  with  the  piles.  The  dose  is 
from  a  half  to  a  whole  fluid  ounce. 

VlNUM  antimonii.  In  small  doses  this  proves 
alterative  and  diaphoretic,  and  a  large  dose 
emetic  ;  in  which  last  intention  it  is  the  common 
emetic  for  children. 

Visum  antimonii  tartarizati.  See  Anti- 
monium  tartarizatum. 

Vinum  ferri.  Wine  of  iron*  formerly  called 
Vinum  chalybeatum.  Take  of  iron  filings,  two 
ounces  ;  wine,  two  pints.  Mix  and  set  the  mix- 
ture by  for  a  mouth,  occasionally  shaking  it ;  then 
filter  it  through  paper.  For  its  virtues,  see  Fer- 
rum  tartarizatum. 

Vinum  iplcacuanh-E.  Wine  of  ipecacuanha. 
Take  o(  ipecacuanha  roof,  brained,  two  ounces  ; 
wine,  two  pints.  Macerate  for  fourteen  day.-.,  and 
strain.  The  dose,  when  used  as  an  emetic,  is 
from  two  fluid  drachms  to  half  a  fluid  ounce. 

Vinum  opii.  Wine  of  opium,  formerly  known 
by  the  names  of  Laudanum  liquidum  Syden- 
hami,  and  Tinctura  thebaica.  Take  of  extract 
of  opium,  an  ounce  ;  cinnamon  bark,  bruised, 
cloves,  bruised,  of  each  a  drachm  ;  wine,  a  pint. 
Macerate  for  eight  day*,  and  strain.     See  Opium. 

Vinum  veratri.  Wine  of  white  hellebore. 
Take  of  white  hellebore  root,  sliced,  eight  ounces  ; 
wine,  two  pints  and  a  half;  macerate  for  fourteen 
days,  and  strain.     See  Veratrum. 

VI'OLA.  (From  lov ;  because  it  was  first 
found  in  Ionia.)  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Syngene- 
sia  ;  Order,  Monogynia.     The  violet. 

2.  The  pharmacopoeia!  name  of  the  sweet  vio- 
let.    See  Viola  odoi  ata. 

Viola  canina.  The  dog  violet.  Therootof 
this  plant  possesses  the  power  of  vomiting  and 
purging  the  bowels  ;  with  which  intention  a  scru- 
ple of  the  dried  root  must  be  exhibited.  It  ap- 
pears, though  neglected  in  this  country,  worthy 
the  attention  of  physicians. 

Viola  ipecacuanha.  The  plant  which  was 
supposed  to  afford  the  ipecacuanha  root. 

viola  lutea.     See  Cheiranthus  cheiri. 

Viola  odorata.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
sweet  violet.  Viola — acaulis,  foliis  cordatis, 
xlolonibus  re.pentibus,  of  Linnaeus.  The  recent 
flowers  of  this  plant  are  received  into  the  cata- 
logue! of  the  Materia  Medica.  They  have  an 
able  sweet  smell,  and  a  mucilaginous  bitlor- 
(•.     Their  virtues  arc  pur?^ilivo  or  laxative. 


and  by  some  they  are  said  to  possess  an  anodyne 
and  pectoral  quality  The  officinal  preparation 
of  this  flower  is  a  syrup,  which,  to  young  chil- 
dren, answers  the  purpose  of  a  purgative;  it  is 
also  01  considerable  utility  in  many  chemical  in- 
quiries, to  detect  an  acid  or  an  alkali ;  the  former 
changing  the  blue  colour  to  a  red,  and  the  latter  to 
a  green. 

Viola  palustris.     See  Pinguicula. 

Viola  tricolor.  llarU-ease.  Pxnsies.  This 
well-known  beautiful  little  plant  grows  in  corn- 
fields, waste  and  cultivated  grounds,  flowering  all 
the  sum'iier  months.  It  varies  much  by  cultiva- 
tion ;  and  by  the  vivid  colouring  of  its  flowers 
often  becomes  extremely  beautiful  in  gardens, 
where  it  is  distinguished  by  various  names.  To 
the  taste,  this  plan,  in  its  recent  state  is  extremely 
glutinous,  or  mucilaginous,  accompanied  with  the 
common  herbaceous  flavour  and  roughness.  By 
distillation  with  water,  according  to  Haase,  it  af- 
fords a  small  quantity  of  odorous  essentia!  oil,  of 
a  somewhat  acrid  taste.  The  dried  herb  yields 
about  half  its  weight  of  watery  extract,  the  fresh 
plant  about  one-eighth.  Though  many  of  the  old 
writers  on  the  Materia  Medica  represent  this  plant 
as  a  powerful  medicine  in  epilepsy,  asthma, 
ulcers,  scabies,  and  cutaneous  complaints,  yet  the 
viola  tricolor  owes  its  present  character  as  a  me- 
dicine to  the  modern  authorities  of  Starck,  Metz- 
ger,  llaase,  and  others,  especially  as  a  remedy 
for  the  crusta  lactea.  For  this  purpose,  a  hand- 
ful of  the  fresh  herb,  or  half  a  drachm  of  it  dried, 
boiled  two  hours  in  milk,  is  to  be  strained  and 
taken  night  and  morning.  Bread,  with  this  de- 
coction, is  also  to  bs  formed  into  a  poultice,  and 
applied  to  the  part.  By  this  treatment,  it  has 
been  observed,  that  the  eruption,  during  the  first 
eight  days,  increases,  and  that  the  urine,  when 
the  medicine  succeeds,  has  au  odour  similar  to 
that  of  cats  ;  but  on  continuing  the  use  of  tlie. 
plant  a  sufficient  time,  this  smell  goes  off,  the 
scabs  disappear,  and  the  skin  rccovt  rs  its  natural 
puriiy.  Instances  of  the  successful  exhibition  of 
this  medicine,  as  cited  by  these  authors,  are  very 
numerous  ;  indeed  this  remedy,  under  their  ma- 
nagement, serins  rarely,  if  ever,  to  have  failed. 
It  appears,  however,  that  Alursinna,  Akcrmann, 
and  Henninsr,  were  less  fortunate  in  the  employ- 
ment of  this  plant  ;  the  last  of  whom  declares, 
that  in  the  different  cutaueous  disorders  in  which 
he  used  it,  no  benefit  was  derived.  Haase,  who 
administered  this  species  of  violet  in  various 
form*  and  large  d  ises,  extended  its  use  to  many 
chronic  disorders  ;  and  from  the  great  number  of 
cases  in  which  it  proved  successful,  we  are  desi- 
rous of  recommending  it  to  a  farther  trial  in  this 
country. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Bergius  speaks  of  this 
plant  as  a  useful  n  ic.ilaginous  purgative,  and  takes 
no  notice  of  its  efficacy  in  the  crustea  lactea,  or 
in  any  other  disease.  . 

VIOLA'RIA.     Sec  Viola. 

VIOLET.     See  Viola  odorata. 

Violet,  dog.     See  Viola  canina. 

VIPER.     See  Vipera. 

VIPER-GRASS.     Sec  Scorzonera. 

VI'PERA.  (Quod  vi  pariat ,  because  it  was 
thought  that  its  young  eat  through  the  mother's 
bowels.)  The  viper  or  adder.  See  Coluber 
berus. 

VIPERA'RIA.     Sec  Aristolochiascrpentaria. 

VIPERl'NA.  (From  vipera,  a  snake:  so 
called  from  the  serpentine  appearance  of  its  roots.) 
Sec  Aristolochw  serpintaria. 

ViPf.rina  virginiana.  See  Arhtolochia 
serpent  aria. 

Vi'nGA  AUREA.     See  Solidagorirgaau 
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Virga'ta  sutura.  The  sagittal  suture  ol 
the  skull. 

VIRGIN'S  BOWER.     See  Clematis  recta. 

Virgin's  milk.     A  solution  of  gum-benzoin. 

Virgina'le  claustrum.     The  hymen. 

Virginian  snake-root.  See  Aristolockia  vir- 
giniana. 

Virginian  tobacco.     See  Nicotiana. 

VI'RUS.     See  Contagion. 

VIS.  Power.  In  physiology,  applied  to  vital 
power  and  its  effects  :  her.ee  vis  vitre,  vis  insita, 
vis  irritabilis,  vis  nervia,  &fe. 

Vis  conservatrix.  See  Vis  medicatrix  na- 
tures. 

Vis  elastica.     Elasticity. 

Vis  inertia.  The  propensity  to  rest  in- 
herent in  nature. 

Vis  insita.  This  property  is  defined  by  Hal- 
ler  to  be  that  power  by  which  a  muscle,  when 
wounded,  touched,  or  irritated,  contracts,  inde- 
pendent of  the  will  of  the  animal  that  is  the  ob- 
ject of  the  experiment,  and  without  its  feeling 
pain.     See  Irritability. 

Vis  medicatrix  natur.e  Vis  conservatrix. 
A  terra  employed  by  physicians  to  express  that 
healing  power  in  an  animated  body,  by  which, 
when  diseased,  the  body  is  enabled  to  regain  its 
healthy  actions. 

Vis  mortua.  That  property  by  which  a 
muscle,  after  the  de.ith  of  the  animal,  or  a  mus- 
cle, immediately  after  having  been  cut  out  from  a 
living  body,  contracts. 

Vis  nervosa.  This  property  is  considered  by 
Whytt  to  be  another  power  of  the  muscles  by 
which  they  act  when  excited  by  the  nerves. 

Vis  plastica.  That  facility  of  formation 
which  spontaneously  operates  in  animals. 

Vis  a  tergo.     Any  impulsive  power. 

Vis  vit^e.  The  natural  power  of  the  animal 
machine  in  preserving  life. 

From  the  most  remote  antiquity,  philosophers 
were  persuaded  that  a  great  part  of  the  pheno- 
mena peculiar  to  living  bodies,  did  not  follow  the 
same  course,  nor  obey  the  same  laws,  as  the  phe- 
nomena proper  to  brute  matter. 

To  these  phenomena  of  living  bodies,  a  parti- 
cular cause  has  been  assigned,  which  has  re- 
ceived different  denominations.  Hippocrates  be- 
stows on  it  the  appellation  of  physis,  or  nature  ; 
Aristotle  calls  it  (he  moving  or  generating  prin- 
ciple ;  Kaw  Boerhaave,  the  impelum  faciens ; 
Van  Helmor.t,  archeca ;  Stahl,  the  soul;  others, 
the  vis  insita.  vi-';  vita,  vital  force,  &c. 

VISCIDITY.  (  Visciditas ;  from  viscui. )  Vis- 
cocity  :  glutinous,  sticky,  like  the  bird-lime. 

VISCIDUS.  Viscid.  I.  Of  the  nature  of 
ropy  pulp  of  the  viscum,  or  mislctoe.  Ir.  general 
use  to  imply  viscidity  in  fluids,  &c. 

2-  See  Lent  or. 

Vl'SCUM.  ( Viscum,  i.  n.  ;  and  Viscus,  i. 
xn.  Derived  from  the  Greek,  t|o$,  altered  by  the 
JEolians  into  /Jiokoj.  ) 

1.  The  fruit  of  the  misletoe.  See  Viscum 
album. 

2.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  parasitical  plants  in 
the  Linmean  system.  Class,  .Duma;  Order,  Te- 
frandria. 

Viscum  album.  Viscus  guercinus.  Misletoe. 
Thi*  singular  parasitical  plant  most  commonly 
o-rows  on  apple-trees,  also  on  the  pear,  hawthorn, 
service,  oak,  hazel,  maple,  ash,  lime-tree,  wil- 
low, elm,  horn-bean,  &c.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
propagated  by  birds,  especially  by  the  field-fare 
and  thrush,  which  feed  upon  its  berries,  the  seeds 
of  which  pass  through  the  bowels  unchanged ; 
and  along  with  the  excrement  adhere  to  the 
branches  of  trees  where  they  vegetate. 
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The  mislctoe  of  the  oak  has,  from  the  times  oi' 
the  ancient  Druids,  been  always  preferred  to  that 
produced  on  other  trees  ;  but  it  is  now  well  known 
that  the  viscus  quercus  differs  in  no  respect  from 
others. 

This  plant  is  the  i£  of  the  Greeks,  and  was  in 
form«»r  times  thought  to  possess  many  medicinal 
virtues  ;  however,  we  learn  but  little  concerning 
its  efficacy  fmm  the  ancient  writers  on  the  Ma- 
teria Medica,  nor  will  it  be  deemed  necessary  to 
state  the  extraordinaiy  powers  ascribed  to  the 
mislftoe  by  the  crafty  designs  of  druidical 
knavery.  Both  the  leaves  and  branches  of  the 
plant  have  very  little  smell,  and  a  very  weak 
taste  of  the  nauseous  kind.  In  distillation  they 
impregnate  water  with  their  faint  unpleasant 
smell,  but  yield  no  essential  oil.  Extracts,  made 
from  them  by  water,  are  bitterish,  ronghish,  and 
snbsaline.  The  spirituous  extract  of  the  wood 
has  the  greatest  austerity,  and  that  of  the  leaves 
the  greatest  bitterness.  The  berries  abound  with 
an  extremely  tenacious  and  most  ungrateful  sweet 
mucilage. 

The  ut'scus  quercus  obtained  great  reputation 
for  the  cure  of  epilepsy ;  and  a  case  of  this  dis- 
ease, of  a  woman  of  quality,  in  which  it  proved 
remarkably  successful,  is  mentioned  by  Boyle. 
Some  years  afterwards  its  use  was  strongly  re- 
commended in  various  convulsive  disorders  by 
Colb  icli,  who  has  related  several  instances  of  its 
good  effects.  He  administered  it  in  substance  in 
doses  of  half  a  drachm,  or  a  drachm,  of  the  wood 
or  leaves,  or  an  infusion  of  an  ounce.  This  au- 
thor was  followed  by  others,  who  have  not  only 
given  testimony  of  the  efficacy  of  the  misletoe  in 
different  convulsive  affections,  but  also  in  those 
complaints  denominated  nervous,  in  which  it  was 
supposed  to  act  in  the  character  of  a  tonic.  But 
all  that  has  been  written  in  favour  of  this  remedy, 
which  is  certainly  well  deserving  of  notice,  has 
not  prevented  it  from  falling  into  general  neglect ; 
iind  the  colleges  of  London  and  Edinburgh  have, 
perhaps  not  without  reason,  expunged  it  from 
their  catalogues  of  the  Materia  Medica. 

VI'SCUS.  {Viscus,  cr  is.  n.  ;  plural,  viscera. ) 
1.  Any  organ  or  part  which  has  an  appropriate 
use,  as  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen,  &c. 

2.  (  Viscus,  i.  m. )  The  name  of  the  misletoe. 
See  I  iscum  album. 

VISION.  (Visus,  its.  m.)  The  fraction 
which  •  nables  us  to  perceive  the  magnitude, 
figure,  colour,  distance,  &c.  of  bodies.  The  or- 
gans which  compose  the  apparatus  of  vision  entev 
into  action  under  the  influence  of  a  particular  ex- 
citant, or  stimulus,  called  light. 

We  perceive  bodies,  we  take  cognizance  of 
many  of  their  properties,  though  they  are  often  at 
a  great  distance  ; — there  must  then  be  between 
them  and  our  eyes  some  intermediate  agent  ; 
this  intermediate  substance  we  denominate  light. 
Light  -ively  subtle  fluid,  which  ema- 

nates from  those  bodies  called  luminous,  as  the 
sun,  the  fixed  stars,  bodies  in  a  state  of  ignition, 
phosphorescence,  &c.  Light  is  composed  of  atoms 
which  move  with  a  prodigious  rapidity,  since  they 
pass  through  about  eighty  thousand  leagues  of  space 
in  a  second. 

A  series  of  atoms,  or  particles,  which  succeed 
each  other  in  a  right  line  without  interruption  are 
denominated  a  ray  of  light.  The  atoms  which 
compose  every  ray  of  light  are  separated  by  inter- 
vals, that  are  considerable  in  proportion  to  their 
mass;  which  circumstance  permits  a  considerable 
number  of  rays  to  cross  each  other  in  the  same 
point,  without  their  particles  coming  in  contact. 

The  light  that  proceeds  from  luminous  bodies 
forms  divenrinsr  cones,  which  would  prolong  thru-- 
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indefinitely,  did  they  meet  with  no  obsta- 
cles. Philosophers  have  from  thence  conceded, 
that  the  intensity  of  light  in  any  place,  is  always 
in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  square  of  the  distance 
of  the  luminous  bodies  from  which  it  proceeds. 
The  cones  that  are  formed  by  the  light  in  passing 
li  <ira  luminous  bodies,  are,  in  general,  called  pen- 
cils of  light,  or  pencils  of  rays,  and  the  bodies 
through  which  the  light  moves  are  designated  by 
the  name  of  mid, a. 

When  light  happens  to  come  in  contact  with 
certain  bodies  that  are  called  opaque,  it  is  repulsed, 
and  its  direction  is  modified  according  to  the  dis- 
position of  those  bodies. — The  change  that  light 
suffers  in  its  course  is,  in  this  case,  called  reflec- 
tion. The  study  of  reflection  constitutes  that  pait 
of  physics,  which  is  named  catoptrics. 

Certain  bodies  allow  the  light  to  pass  through 
them;  for  iustance  glass:  they  arc  said  to  be 
transparent.  In  passing  through  these  bodies, 
light  suffers  a  certain  change,  which  is  called  re- 
traction. As  the  mechanism  of  vision  rests  en- 
tirely upon  the  principles  of  refraction,  the  exami- 
nation of  these  becomes,  therefore,  a  matter  of 
importance. 

The  point  where  a  ray  of  light  enters  into  a 
medium  is  called  the  point  ot  immersion  ;  and 
that  where  it  goes  out  is  called  the  point  of  emer- 
gence. 

If  the  ray  comes  in  contact  with  a  medium  in 
u  line  perpendicular  to  its  surface,  the  ray  then 
continues  its  direction  without  any  change ;  but 
if  its  direction  is  oblique  to  the  surface  of  the 
medium,  the  ray  is  then  turned  out.  of  its  course, 
and  appears  broken  at  the  point  of  immersion. 

Tiie  angle  of  incidence  is  that  which  the  inci- 
dent ray  makes  with  a  perpendicular  line  drawn 
over  the  point  of  immersion  upon  the  surface  of 
the  medium,  and  the  angle  of  refraction  is  tbat 
which  the  broken  ray  makes  with  the  perpen- 
dicular. 

If  the  ray  of  light  pass  from  a  rare  medium 
into  one  more  dense,  it  inclines  towards  the  per- 
pendicular at  the  point  erf  contact ;  but  it  declines 
from  it  if  it  pass  from  a  dense  medium  into  one 
that  is  rarer.  The  same  phenomenon  takes  place, 
but  in  a  contrary  direction,  when  the  ray  entt  rs 
into  the  first  medium  ;  this  lakes  place  in  such  a 
manner,  that  if  the  two  surfaces  of  the  medium 
traversed  by  the  ray  are  parallel  to  each  other, 
the  ray  in  passing  into  the  surrounding  medium, 
will  take  a  direction  parallel  to  that  of  the  inci- 
dent ray. 

Bodies  refract  the  light  in  proportion  to  their 
density  and  combustibility.  Thus,  of  two  bodies 
of  equal  density,  one  of  which  being  composed  of 
more  combustible  elements  than  the  other,  the 
refractive  power  of  the  first  will  be  greater  than 
that  of  the  second. 

All  transparent  bodies  refract  at  the  same  time 
that  they  reflect  the  light.  On  account  of  this 
property  these  bodies  are  capable  of  being  used 
as  a  sort  of  mirro.-.  When  their  density  is  very 
inconsiderable,  such  as  that  of  the  air,  they  are 
not  visible  unless  their  mass  be  considerable." 

The  form  of  a  refractive  body  Las  no  influence 
upon  its  refractive  power  :  but  it  modifies  the  dis- 
position of  ihe  refracted  rays  in  respect  to  each 
other  In  fact,  the  perpendiculars  to  the  >u. 
laces  of  t]i  ')'idy,approachin!ror  receding  accord- 
ing to  the  form  of  tlie  body,  the  refracting  rays 
should  at  the  same  time  approach  or  recede. 

Whin,  by  the  effort  of  a  refractive   body,   the 

rays  tend  towards  each  other,  the  point   where 

they  unite  is  called,  the  focus   of  the  refractive 

body.  Bodies  of  a  lenticular  form  are  those  which 

nl  principally  this  phenomenon. 
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A  refractive  body,  with  parallel  surfaces, 
not  change  the  direction  of  the  rays,  but  it  inclines 
them  towards  its  axis  by  a  sort  ol  transportation. 
A  refractive  body  of  two  convex  sides  does  not 
possess  a  greater  refractive  power  than  a  body 
convex  on  one  side,  and  plane  on  the  other  ;  but 
the  point  behind  it  in  which  the  rays  are  united 
is  much  nearer. 

The  discovery  of  the  action  of  refractive  bo- 
dies upon  ligh'  has  not  been  an  object  of  simple 
curiosity ;  it  has  led  to  the  coastruction  of  in- 
genious instriu:..  nts,  by  mear>s  of  which  the 
sphere  of  human  vision  has  been  extended  to  an 
extraordinary  degree. 

Apparatus  of  Vision. — The  apparatus  of  vi- 
sion is  composed  ol  three  distinct  parts. 

The  first  modifies  the  light. 

The  second  cecei .  es  the  impression  of  that  fluid. 

The  third  transmits  this  impression  to  the 
brain. 

The  apparatus  of  visiou  is  of  ai;  extremely  deli- 
cate texture,  capable  of  being  deranged  by  the 
least  accident.  Nature  has  also  placed  before 
this  apparatus  a  series  of  organs,  the  use  of  which 
is  to  protect  and  maintain  it  in  those  conditions 
necessary  to  the  perfect  exercise  of  its  functions. 
Those  protecting  parts  are  the  eye-brows,  the 
eyelids,  and  the  secreting  and  excreting  appara- 
tus of  the  tears. 

The  eye-brows,  which  are  peculiar  to  man,  arc 
formed, 

1.  By  hair,  of  a  variable  colour. 

2.  By  the  skin. 

3.  By  sebaceous  follicles  placed  at  the  root  of 
every  hair. 

4.  By  muscles  destined  for  their  various  m» 
tions,  viz.  the  frontal  portion  of  the  occipito-frou- 
talis,  the  superior  edge  of  the  orbicularis  palpe- 
brarum, the  superciliom. 

5.  Numerous  vessels. 

6.  Nerves. 

The  eye  is  composed  of  parts  which  have  verv 
different  uses  in  the  production  of  vision.  They 
may  oe  distinguished  into  refractive,  and  non-re- 
fractive. 

The  refractive  pans    re: 

A.  The  transparent  cornea,  a  refractive  body, 
convex  ^nd  concave,  which  in  its  traiispaiency, 
its  form,  and  its  insertion,  pretty  much  resembles 
the  glass  that  is  piaced  belorethe.  :ace  of  a  watch. 

B.  The  aqueous  humour  which  fills  the  cham- 
bers of  the  eye  ;  a  liquid  which  is  not  purely 
aqueous,  as  its  name  indie. tes,  but  is  essentially 
composed  of  water,  and  of  a  little  albumen. 

C.  The  crystalline  humour,  whieis  is  impro- 
perly' compared  to  a  lens.  The  comparison  would 
be  exact,  were  it  merely  for  the  form  ;  but  it  is 
defective  in  regard  to  structure.  The  crystalline 
is  composed  of  concentric  layers,  the  hardness  of 
which  increases  from  the  surface  to  the  centre, 
and  which  probably  possesses  different  refractive 
powers.  The  crystalline  is,  besides,  surrounded 
by  a  membraui.  .v'lich  has  u  great  effect  upon 
vision,  as  expen<  uce  teaches  us.  A  lens  is  homo- 
geneous in  all  its  parts  ;  at  its  surtace,  as  in  every 
point  of  its  substance  ;  it  possesses  .very  where 
the  same  refractive  power.  However,  it  is  ne- 
cessiry  to  remark  that  the  curve  of  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  crystalline  is  very  far  from  being 
-  ni'ar  to  that  of  the  posterior  upect.  Th 
belongs  to  a  sphere,  of  which  the  diameter  is  much 
less  than  that  of  the  sphere  to  which  the  curve  of 
the  anterior  surface  belongs.  Until  now  it  has 
been  understood  that  the  cry-:  !Hne  was  composed 
mostly  of  albumen  :  but  according  to  a  new- 
analysis  of  Berzelius,  it  docs  nc:  contain  any:  it 
i*  formed  almost  entirely  ot  water,  and  of  a  ne- 
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matter  that  has  a  great  analogy,  in  its  c'tt- 
rnical  properties,  to  the  colouring  matter  of  the 
blood. 

D.  Behind  the  crystalline  is  the  vitreous  hu- 
mour, so  called  because  of  its  resemblance  to 
melted  glass. 

Each  of  the  parts  which  we  have  noticed  is  en- 
veloped by  a  very  thin  membrane,  which  is  trans- 
parent like  the  part  that  it  covers  :  thus,  before 
the  cornea  is  the  conjunctiva  ;  behind  it  is  the 
membrane  of  the  aqueous  humour,  which  lines  all 
the  anterior  chamber  of  th.  eye  ;  that  is,  the  an- 
terior surface  of  the  iris,  and  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  cornea. 

The  crystalline  is  surrounded  by  the  crystalline 
capsule,  which  adheres  by  its  circumfereii 
the  membrane  that  covers  i hi  vitreous  humour. 
This,  in  passing  from  the  circumference  of  the 
crystalline  upon  the  anterior  and  posterior  sur- 
faces of  this  part,  leaves  between  an  interval 
which  has  been  called,  the  canal  goudrcnnc. 

The  vitreous  humour  is  also  surrounded  by 
a  membrane  called  hyaloid.  This  membrane 
does  not  alone  contain  this  humour,  it  is  sent 
down  among  it,  and  separating,  forms  it  into 
cells.  The  details  of  anatomy,  with  regard  to  the 
disposition  of  the  cells  have  not  hitherto  added 
any  thing  to  what  is  known  of  the  use  of  the  vit- 
reous humour. 

The  eye  is  not  only  composed  of  parts  that  are 
refractive,  but  it  is  composed  also  of  membranes 
which  have  each  a  particular  use  ;  these  are  : — 

A.  The  sclerotic,  the  exterior  envelope  of  the 
eye,  which  is  a  membrane  of  a  fibrous  nature  ;  it 
is  thick  and  resisting,  and  its  use  is  evidently  to 
protect  the  interior  parts  of  the  organ  ;  ii  serves 
besides  as  a  point  of  insertion  for  many  muscles 
that  move  the  eye. 

B.  The  choroid,  a  vascular  and  nervous  mem- 
brane, formed  by  two  distinct  j.l;  tes  ;  it  U  im- 
pregnated with  a  dark  matter  which  is  very  im- 
portant to  vision. 

C.  The  iris,  which  is  seen  behiud  the  trans- 
parent cornea,  is  differently  coloured  in  different 
individuals  ;  it  is  pierced  in  the  centre  by  an 
opening  culled  the  pupil,  which  dilates  or  eon- 
tracts  according  to  certain  circumstances  which 
we  shall  notice.  The  ii  is  adheres  outwardly,  and 
by  its  circumference,  to  the  sclerotic,  by  a  cellu- 
lar tissue  of  a  particular  nature,  which  is  called 
the  ciliary,  or  iridian  ligament.  There  are,  be- 
hind the  iris,  a  great  number  of  white  lines  ar- 
ranged in  the  manner  of  rays,  which  would  unite 
at  the  centre  of  the  iris,  if  they  were  sufficiently 
prolonged  :  these  are  the  ciliary  pi  ocesses. 

Neither  the  usenorthe  structure  of  these  h<  dies 
has  been  properly  d.  termined  :  they  are  believed 
by  some  to  be  nervous,  by  others  to  be  muscular, 
whilst  others  think  them  glandular,  or  vascular. 
The  truth  is,  their  real  structure  is  not  understood. 

The  colour  of  the  iris  depends  on  its  structure, 
which  is  variable,  and  on  that  of  the  dark  layer  of 
its  posterior  surface,  the  colour  of  which  shines 
through  the  iris.  For  instance,  the  tissue  of  the 
iris  is  nearly  wliite  in  bine  ey  es  ;  in  this  case  the 
dark  colour  behind  appears  almost  alone,  and  de- 
termines the  colour  ol  the  eyes. 

Anatomists  differ  about  the  nature  of  the  tissue 
oftlu  iris;  some  think  it  entirely  Jike  that  of  the 
choroid,  essentially  composed  of  vessels  and  of 
nerves;  others  have  imagined  they  saw  a  great 
many  muscular  fibres  in  it;  others  consider 
this  membrane  a  tissue  sui  generis  j  and  others 
confound  it  with  the  erectile  structure.  Edwards 
has  shown  that  the  iris  is  formed  by  four  layers 
very  easy  to  be  distinguished,  two  of  which  are  a 
<•*>  ntinuation  of  the  lamina;  of  the  choroid ;  a  third 
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belongs  to  the  membrane  of  the  aqueous  humour  ; 
and  a  fourth  forms  the  proper  tissue  of  the  iris. 

Between  the  choroid  and  the  hyaloid  then 
ists  a  membrane  essentially  nervous.  This  mem- 
brane, known  by  the  name  of  the  retina,  is  al- 
most transparent  ;  it  presents  a  slight  opacity, 
and  a  tint  feebly  inclining  to  lilac  ,  it  is  composed 
of  the  expansion  of  the  threads  which  compose 
the  optic  nerve. 

The  eye  receives  a  great  number  of  vessels, 
the  ciliary  arteries  and  veins,  and  many  nerves, 
the  greater  part  of  which  come  from  the  ophthal- 
mic ganglion. 

Tin  optic  nerve  preserves  the  communication 
between  the  brain  and  the  eve. 

Mechanism  of  Vision.— -In  order  the  better  (• 
explain  the  action  of  light  in  the  eye,  let  us  sup- 
pose a  luminous  cone  commencing  in  a  point 
placed  in  the  prolongation  of  the  anterior-poste- 
rior axis  of  the  eye.  We  see  that  only  the  light 
which  falls  upon  the  cornea  can  be  useful  for  vi- 
sion ,  that  which  falls  on  the  white  of  the  eye,  the 
eyelids  and  eye-lashes,  contributes  nothing;  it  is 
reflected  by  those  parts  differently  according  to 
their  colour.  The  cornea  itself  does  not  receive 
the  light  on  its  whole  extent  ;  for  it  is  generally 
covered  in  part  by  the  border  of  the  eyelids. 

The  cornea  having  a  fine  polish  on  its  surface, 
as  soon  as  the  light  reaches  it,  part  of  it  is  reflect- 
ed, which  contributes  to  form  the  brilliancy  of 
the  eye.  The  same  reflected  light  terms  the  ima- 
ges which  one  sees  behind  the  cornea.  In  this 
case  the  cornea  acts  as  a  convex  mirror.  The 
form  of  the  cornea  indicates  the  influence  it  should 
have  upon  the  light  which  enters  the  eye  .  on  ac- 
count of  its  thickness,  it  only  causes  the  rays  to 
converge  a  little  towards  the  axis  of  the  pencil  • 
in  other  words  it  increases  the  intensity  of  the 
light  which  penetrates  into  the  anterior  chamber. 

The  rays,  in  traversing  the  cornea,  pass  from  a 
more  rare  to  a  denser  medium  ;  consequently 
they  ought  to  converge  from  the  perpendicular  to- 
wards the  point  of  contact.  If,  on  entering  into 
the  anterior  chamber,  they  passed  out  again,  they 
would  diverge  as  much  from  the  perpendicular  as 
they  had  converged  before  ;  and  would,  therefore, 
assume  their  former  divergence  ;  but  as  they  en- 
ter into  the  aqueous  humour  which  is  a  medium 
more  refractive  than  air — they  incline  less  from 
the  perpendicular,  and  consequently  diverge  less 
than  it  they  had  passed  back  into  the  air. 

Of  all  the  light  transmitted  to  the  anterior  cham- 
ber, only  that  which  passes  the  pupil  can  be  of  use  * 
to  vision  ;  all  that  which  falls  upon  the  iris  is  re- 
fleeted,  returns  through  the  cornea,  and  exhibits 
the  colour  of  the  iris. 

In  travel  sing  the  posterior  chamber  the  light; 
undergoes  no  new  modilication,  as  it  proceeds 
always  in  the  same  medium  (the  aqueous  hu- 
mour. ) 

It  is  in  traversing  the  crystalline  that  light  un- 
dergoes the  most  important  modification.  Philo- 
sophers compare  the  action  of  this  body  to  that  of 
a  lens,  the  use  ol  which  would  be  to  assemble  all 
the  ray*  of  any  cone  of  light  upon  a  certain  point 
of  the  retina.  But  as  the"  crystalline  ii  very  far 
from  being  like  a  lens,  we  merely  mention  this 
opinion,  which  i.s  generally  received,  to  remark 
that  it  merits  a  Iresh  investigation.  Every  thing 
positive;  which  can  be  said  on  the  subject  is,  that 
the  crystalline  ought  to  increase  the  intensity  of 
the  light  which  is  directed  towards  the  bottom  of 
the  eve,  with  an  energy  proportionate  to  the  con- 
vexity  of  its  posterior  surface.  It  may  be  added, 
that  the  light  which  passes  near  the  -irenmference 
of  the  crystalline  is  probably  reflected  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner  from  that  which  passes  through  t  Ik. 
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centre ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  contraction  and 
dilatation  of  ihe  pupil  ought  to  possess  an  influence 
upon  the  mechanism  of  vision,  which  deserves  the 
attention  of  philosophers. 

The  whole  of  the  light  which  arrives  at  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  crystalline,  does  not  pene- 
trate into  the  vitreous  body  ;  it  is  partly  reflected. 
One  part  of  this  reflected  light  traverses  the 
aqueous  humour  and  the  cornea,  and  contributes 
to  form  the  brilliancy  of  the  eye  ;  another  falls 
upon  the  post<  rior  surface  of  the  iris,  and  is  ab- 
sorbed by  the  dark  matter  found  there. 

It  is  probable  that  something  of  this  sort  hap- 
pens at  every  one  of  the  strata  or  layers  which 
form  the  crystalline. 

The  vitreous  body  possesses  a  less  refractive 
power  than  the  crystalline,  consequently  the  rays 
of  light  which,  after  having  passed  the  crystal- 
line, penetrate  into  the  vitreous  body,  diverge 
from  the  perpendicular  at  the  point  of  contact. 
Its  use  then,  with  regard  to  the  direction  of  the 
rays  in  the  eye,  is  to  increase  their  convergence. 
It  might  be  said,  that  in  order  to  produce  the 
same  result,  nature  had  only  to  render  the  crys- 
talline a  little  more  refractive  ;  but  the  vitreous 
humour  has  another  most  essential  use,  which  is, 
to  give  a  larger  extent  to  the  retina,  and  thus  to 
increase  the  field  of  vision. 

What  we  said  about  a  cone  of  light  commencing 
in  a  point  placed  in  the  prolongation  of  the  ante- 
rio-posterior  axis  of  the  eye,  must  be  repeated 
for  every  luminous  cone  commencing  in  other 
points,  and  directed  towards  the  eye  ;  with  this 
difference  that,  in  the  first  case,  the  light  tends  to 
unite  at  the  centre  of  the  retina  ;  whilst  the  light 
of  the  other  cones  tend  to  unite  in  different  points, 
according  to  that  form  which  they  commence. 
Thus  the  luminous  cones  commencing  from  he- 
low,  unite  at  the  upper  part  of  the  retina,  whilst 
those  that  come  from  above,  unite  at  the  lower 
part  of  this  membrane.  The  other  rays  follow  a 
direction  analogous  ;  so  that  there  will  be  formed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  eye  an  exact  representation 
of  every  body  placed  before  it,  with  this  difference, 
that  the  images  will  be  inverted,  or  in  a  position 
contrary  to  that  of  the  objects  they  represent. 

This  result  is  ascertained  by  different  means. 
For  this  purpose,  eyes,  constructed  artificially  of 
glass,  which  represent  the  transparent  cornea, 
and  the  crystalline  ;  and  of  water  vt'hich  repre- 
sent the  aqueous  and  vitreous  humours,  have  long 
been  employed. 

Motions  of  the  Iris. — Some  say  that  the  pupil 
varies  its  dimensions  according  to  the  distance  of 
the  object.  This  fact  has  not  been  sufficiently 
demonstrated:  hitherto  the  influence  of  the  in- 
tensity of  light  is  the  only  thing  that  has  been 
correctly  observed. 

The  choroid  is  of  use  to  vision,  principally  by 
the  dark  matter  with  which  it  is  impregnated,  and 
which  absorbs  the  light  immediately  after  it  has 
traversed  the  retina.  One  may  consider,  as  a 
confirmation  of  this  opinion,  what  happens  to 
some  individuals  in  whom  some  parts  of  this  mem- 
brane become  varicose :  the  dilated  vessels 
throw  off  the  dark  matter  which  covered  them, 
and  every  time  that  the  image  of  the  object  falls 
upon  the  point  of  the  retina  corresponding  to  these 
vessels,  the  object  appears  spotted  with  red. 

The  state  of  vision  in  Albino  men  and  animals, 
in  which  the  choroid  and  the  iris  are  not  coloured 
black,  supports  still  more  this  assertion  ;  vision 
is  extremely  imperfect  in  them:  during  the  day, 
tbey  can  scarcely  see  sufficient  to  go  about.  Ma- 
riotte,  Lecat,  and  others,  have  allowed  to  the  cho- 
roid the  faculty  of  perceiving  light.  This  idea  is 
completely  without  proof 
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We  know  very  little,  that  is  certain,  of  the 
ciliary  processes.  They  are  generally  supposed 
contractile  ;  but  some  think  that  they  are  destined 
to  the  motions  of  the  iris,  whilst  others  imagine 
they  are  intended  to  bring  forward  the  crystalline. 

The  rays  of  light  have  now  reached  the  retina, 
which  receives  the  impression  of  light  when  it  is 
within  certain  limits  of  intensity.  A  very  feeble 
light  is  not  felt  by  the  retina  ;  too  strong  a  light 
hurts  it,  and  renders  it  unfit  for  action. 

When  the  retina  receives  too  strong  a  light, 
the  impression  is  called  dazzling;  the  retina  is 
then  incapable  for  some  time  of  leeling  the  pre- 
sence of  the  light.  This  happens  when  one  looks 
at  the  sim.  After  having  been  long  in  the  dark, 
even  a  very'  feeble  light  produces  dazzling. — 
When  the  light  is  exceedingly  weak,  and  the  eye 
made  to  observe  objects  narrowly,  the  retina  be- 
comes fatigued,  there  follows  a  painful  feeling  in 
the  orbit,  and  also  in  the  head. 

A  light,  of  which  the  intensity  is  not  very 
strong,  but  which  acts  for  a  certain  time  upon  a 
determined  point  of  the  retina,  renders  it  at  last 
insensible  in  this  point.  When  we  look  for  some 
time  at  a  white  spot  upon  a  black  ground,  and 
afterwards  cany  the  eye  to  a  white  ground,  we 
seem  to  perceive  a  black  spot ;  this  happens  be- 
cause the  retina  has  become  insensible  in  the  point 
which  was  formerly  fatigued  by  the  white  light. 
In  the  same  manner,  alter  the  retina  has  been 
some  time  without  acting  in  one  of  its  points 
whilst  the  others  have  acted,  the  point  which  has 
been  in  repose  becomes  of  an  extreme  sensibility, 
and  on  this  account  objects  seem  as  if  they  were 
spotted.  In  this  manner  it  is  explained,  why, 
after  having  looked  a  long  time  at  a  red  spot, 
white  bodies  appear  as  if  spotted  with  green  ;  in 
this  case,  the  retina  has  become  insensible  to  the 
red  rays,  and  we  know  that  a  ray  of  white  light, 
from  which  the  red  is  subtracted,  produces  the 
sensation  of  green. 

The  same  sort  of  phenomena  happen  when  we 
have  looked  long  at  a  red  body,  or  one  of  any 
other  colour,  and  afterwards  look  at  white,  or 
differently  coloured  bodies. — We  perceive  with 
facility  the  direction  of  the  light  received  by  the 
retina.  We  believe  instinctively  that  light  pro- 
ceeds in  a  right  line,  and  that  this  line  is  the  pro- 
longation of  that  according  to  which  the  light  pe- 
netrated into  the  cornea.  Therefore,  whenever 
the  light  has  been  modified  in  its  direction,  before 
reaching  the  eye,  the  retina  gives  us  nothing  cer- 
tain. Optical  illusions  proceed  principally  from 
this  cause. 

The  retina  can  receive  at  the  same  time  im- 
pressions in  every  point  of  its  extent,  but  the 
sensations  which  result  from  them  are  then  incor- 
rect. It  may  be  affected  by  the  image  of  one  or 
two  objects  only,  though  a  much  greater  number 
be  impressed  on  it ;  the  vision  is  then  much  more 
defined. 

The  central  part  of  the  membrane  appears  to 
possess  much  more  sensibility  than  the  rest  of  its 
extent ;  we  therefore  make  the  image  fall  on  this 
part  when  we  wish  to  examine  an  object  with  at- 
tention. 

Does  the  light  act  upon  the  retina  by  simple 
contact  only,  or  must  it  traverse  this  membrane  ? 
The  presence  of  the  choroid  in  the  eye,  or  rather 
the  dark  matter  which  covers  it,  renders  this  se- 
cond opinion  the  most  probable. 

The  part  of  the  retina  which  corresponds  with 
the  centre  of  the  optic  nerve,  has  been  said  to  be 
insensible  to  the  impression  of  light.  I  know  no- 
thing which  can  directly  prove  this  assertion. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  optic  nerve  transmits 
to  the  brain,  in  an  instant,  the  impression  thai 
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tiic  light  makes  on  the  retina ;  but  by  what  me- 
chanism we  are  entirely  ignorant.  The  manner 
in  which  the  two  optic  nerves  are  confounded  upon 
the  sphenoid  bone,  ought,  doubtless,  to  have  con- 
siderable influence  upon  the  transmission  of  the 
impressions  received  by  the  eyes  ; — but  this  is  also 
a  point  upon  which  it  is  difficult  to  form  any  pro- 
bable conjecture. 

Notwithstanding  what  has  been  said  at  different 
periods,  as  well  as  the  late  efforts  of  Gall,  to 
prove  that  we  see  with  only  one  eye  at  a  time, 
there  seems  sufficient  proof  not  only  that  the  two 
eyes  concur  at  the  same  time  in  the  production  of 
vision,  but  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  this 
should  be  so,  for  certain  most  important  opera- 
tions of  this  function.  There  are  however  certain 
cases  in  which  it  is  more  convenient  to  employ 
only  one  eye  ;  for  instance,  when  it  is  necessary 
to  understand  perfectly  the  direction  of  the  light, 
or  the  situation  of  any  body  relative  to  us.  Thus 
wc  shut  one  eye  to  take  aim  with  a  gun,  or  to 
place  a  number  of  bodies  upon  a  level  in  a  right 
line. 

Another  case  in  which  it  is  advantageous  to  em- 
ploy only  one  eye  is,  when  the  two  organs  are 
unequal  either  in  refractive  power  or  insensibility. 
For  the  same  reason  we  shut  one  eye  when  we 
employ  a  telescope.  But,  except  in  these  parti- 
cular cases,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  em- 
ploy both  eyes  at  once.  The  following  experi- 
ment proves  that  both  eyes  see  the  same  object 
at  the  same  time. 

Receive  the  image  of  the  sun  upon  a  plane  in  a 
dark  chamber  ;  put  before  your  eyes  two  thick 
glasses,  each  of  which  presents  one  of  the  pris- 
matic colours.  If  your  eyes  are  good  and  both 
equally  strong,  the  image  of  the  sun  will  appear 
of  a  dirty  white,  whatever  be  the  colour  of  the 
glasses  employed.  If  one  of  your  eyes  is  much 
stronger  than  the  other,  the  image  ot  the  sun  will 
be  seen  of  the  same  colour  as  the  glass  which  is 
before  the  strongest  eye. 

One  object  produces  then  really  two  impres- 
sions whilst  the  brain  perceives  only  one.  To  pro- 
duce this  the  motions  of  the  two  eyes  must  be  in 
unison.  If,  after  a  disease,  the  movement  of  the 
eyes  are  no  longer  regular,  we  receive  two  im- 
pressions from  the  same  object,  which  constitutes 
strabismus,  or  squinting.  We  may  also,  at  plea- 
sure, receive  two  impressions  from  one  body  ;  for 
that  purpose  it  is  only  necessary  to  derange  the 
harmony  of  the  two  eyes. 

Estimation  of  the  Distance  of  Objects. — Vision 
is  produced  essentially  by  the  action  of  light  upon 
the  retina,  and  yet  wc  always  consider  the  bodies 
from  which  light  proceeds  as  being  the  cause  of 
it,  though  they  are  often  placed  at  a  considerable 
distance.  This  result  can  be  produced  only  by 
an  intellectual  operation. 

We  judge  differently  of  the  distance  of  bodies 
according  to  the  degree  of  that  distance  ;  we  judge 
correctly  when  they  are  near  us,  but  it  is  not  the 
same  when  they  are  at  a  short  distance ;  our 
judgment  is  then  often  incorrect :  but  when  they 
arc  at  a  great  distance,  we  are  constantly  de- 
ceived. The  united  action  of  the  two  eyes  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  determme  exactly  the  dis- 
tance, as  the  following  experiment  proves. 

Suspend  a  ring  by  a  thread,  and  fix  a  hook  to 
the  end  of  a  long  rod,  of  a  size  that  will  easily 
pass  the  ring  ;  stand  at  a  convenient  distance,  and 
try  to  introduce  the  hook :  in  using  both  eyes, 
you  may  succeed  with  ease  in  every  attempt  you 
make  ;  but  if  you  shut  one  eye,  and  then  endea- 
vour to  pass  the  hook  through,  you  will  not  suc- 
ceed any  longer  ;  the  hook  will  go  either  too  far  or 
else  not  far  enough,  and  it  will  only  be  after  trying 
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repeatedly  that  it  will  be  got  through,  Thus. 
persons  whose  eyes  are  very  unequal  in  their 
power,  are  sure  to  fail  in  this  experiment,  even 
when  they  use  them  both. 

When  a  person  loses  an  eye  by  accident,  it  is 
sometimes  a  whole  year  before  he  can  judge  cor- 
rectly of  the  distance  of  a  body  placed  near  him. 
Those  who  have  only  one  eye,  determine  distance, 
for  the  most  part,  very  incorrectly.  The  size  of 
the  object,  the  intensity  of  the  light  that  pro- 
ceeds from  it,  the  presence  of  intermediate  bodies, 
&c.  have  a  great  influence  upon  our  just  estimation 
of  distance. 

We  judge  most  correctly  of  objects  that  are 
placed  upon  a  level  with  our  bodies.  Thus,  when 
we  look  from  the  top  of  a  tower  at  the  objects  be- 
low, they  appear  much  less  than  they  would  if 
they  were  placed  at  the  same  distance,  on  the 
same  plane  with  ourselves.  Hence  the  necessity 
of  giving  a  considerable  volume  to  objects  that 
are  intended  to  be  placed  on  the  tops  of  buildings, 
and  which  are  to  be  seen  from  a  distance.  The 
smaller  the  dimensions  of  an  object  are,  the  nearer 
it  ought  to  be  to  the  eye,  in  order  to  be  distinctly 
seen.  What  is  called  the  distinct  point  of  view, 
is  also  very  variable.  A  horse  is  seen  very  dis- 
tinctly at  six  yards,  but  a  bird  could  not  be  dis- 
tinctly seen  at  the  same  distance.  If  we  wish 
to  examine  the  hair  or  the  feathers  of  those  ani- 
mals, the  eye  requires  to  be  much  nearer.  How- 
ever, the  same  object  may  be  seen  distinctly  at  dif- 
ferent distances;  for  example,  it  is  quite  the  same 
to  many  persons  whether  they  place  the  book  that 
they  are  reading  at  one  or  two  feet  of  distance 
from  the  eye.  The  intensity  of  the  light  which 
illuminates  an  object,  has  a  considerable  effect 
upon  the  distance  at  which  it  can  be  distinctly 
seen. 

Estimation  of  the  Size  of  Bodies. — The  man- 
ner in  which  we  arrive  at  a  just  determination  of 
the  size  of  bodies,  depends  more  upon  knowledge 
and  habit  than  upon  the  action  of  the  apparatus  of 
vision.  We  form  our  judgment  relative  to  the 
dimensions  of  bodies,  from  the  size  of  the  image 
which  is  formed  in  the  eye,  from  the  intensity  of 
the  light  which  proceeds  from  the  object,  from  the 
distance  at  which  we  think  it  is  placed,  and, 
above  all,  from  the  habit  of  seeing  such  objects. 
We  therefore  judge  with  difficulty  of  the  size  of 
a  body  that  we  see  for  the  first  time,  when  we 
cannot  appreciate  the  distance.  A  mountain 
which  we  see  at  a  distance  for  the  first  time,  ap- 
pears generally  much  less  than  it  really  is ;  wc 
think  it  is  near  us  when  it  is  very  far  away. 

Beyond  a  distance  somewhat  considerable,  we 
are  so  completely  deceived,  that  judgment  is  un- 
able to  correct  us.  Objects  appear  to  us  infinite- 
ly less  than  they  really  are  :  as  happens  with  the 
celestial  bodies. 

Estimation  of  the  Motion  of  Bodies. — Wc 
judge  of  the  motion  of  a  body  by  that  of  its  image 
upon  the  retina,  by  the  variations  of  the  size  of 
this  image,  i  r,  which  is  the  same  thing,  by  the 
change  of  the  direction  of  the  light  which  arrives 
at  the  eye.  ' 

In  order  that  we  may  be  able  to  follow  the  mo- 
tion of  a  body,  it  ought  not  to  be  displaced  too 
rapidly,  for  we  could  not  then  perceive  it;  this 
happens  with  bodies  projected  by  the  force  of  gun- 
powder, particularly  when  they  pass  near  us. 
When  they  move  at  a  distance  from  us,  the  light 
comes  from  them  to  the  eye  for  a  much  longer 
space  of  time,  because  the  field  of  view  is  much 
greater,  and  we  can  see  them  with  more  facility. 
We  ought  to  be  ourselves  at  rest,  in  order  to  judge 
correctly  of  the  motions  of  bodies. 

When  bodies  are  at  a  considerable  distance 
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win  us,  we  cannot  easily  perceive  their  motions 
to  or  from  us.  In  this  case,  we  judge  of  the  mo- 
tion of  the  body,  only  by  the  variation  of  the  size 
of  its  image.  Now  this  variation  being  infinitely 
small,  because  the  body  is  at  a  great  distance,  it 
is  very  difficult,  and  frequently  impossible,  for  us 
to  estimate  its  motion.  Generally  we  perceive 
with  great  difficulty,  sometimes  wc  cannot  per- 
ceive at  all,  the  motion  of  a  body  which  moves 
extremely  slow ;  this  may  be  on  account  of  the 
slowness  of  its  own  motion,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
hand  of  a  watch,  or  it  may  be  the  result  of  the 
•-low  motion  of  the  image,  which  happens  with 
the  stars,  and  objects  very  far  from  us. 

Of  Optical  illusions.— After  what  we  have 
just  said,  of  the  manner  in  which  we  estimate  the 
distance,  the  size,  and  the  motion  of  bodies,  we 
may  easily  see  that  we  are  often  deceived  by 
sight.  These  deceptions  are  known  in  Physics, 
and  in  Physiology,  by  the  name  of  optical  illu- 
sions. Generally  wc  judge  pretty  well  of  bodies 
placed  near  us ;  but  we  are  most  commonly  de- 
ceived with  regard  to  those  that  are  distant. 
Those  illusions  which  happen  tons  with  regard  to 
objects  that  are  near  us,  are  the  result,  sometimes 
of  the  reflection,  sometimes  of  the  refraction,  of 
light  before  it  reaches  the  eye ;  and  sometimes  of 
the  law  that  we  establish  instinctively  ;  namely, 
that  light  proceeds  always  in  right  lines. 

We  must  refer  to  this  cause  those  illusions  oc- 
casioned by  mirrors :  objects  are  seen  in  plane 
mirrors  at  the  same  distance  behind  them,  as  the 
mirrors  are  distant  from  the  eye.  To  this  cause 
may  be  attributed  also  the  apparent  increase,  or 
diminution  of  bodies  seen  through  a  glass.  If  the 
glass  make  the  rays  converge,  the  body  will  ap- 
pear greater  ;  if  it  cause  them  to  diverge,  the  body 
will  appear  less.  These  glasses  produce  still  ano- 
ther illusion ;  objects  appear  surrounded  by  the 
colours  of  the  solar  spectrum,  because  their  sur- 
faces not  being  parallel,  they  decompose  light  in 
the  manner  or  the  prism. 

We  are  constantly  deceived  by  objects  at  a  dis- 
tance, in  a  manner  that  we  cannot  prevent,  be- 
cause those  deceptions  resnlt  from  certain  laws 
which  govern  the  animal  economy.  An  object 
seems  near  us  in  proportion  as  its  image  occupies 
a  greater  space  upon  the  retina  ;  or  in  proportion 
to  the  intensity  of  the  light  which  proceeds  from  it. 
Of  two  objects  of  a  different  volume,  equally 
illuminated  and  placed  at  the  same  distance,  the 
greatest  will  appear  the  nearest,  should  circum- 
stances be  such  as  to  admit  of  the  distance  being 
justly  estimated.  Of  two  objects  of  equal  volume, 
placed  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  eye,  but  un- 
equally illuminated,  the  brightest  will  appear  the 
nearest ;  it  would  be  the  same,  if  the  objects  were 
at  unequal  distances,  as  can  be  easily  seen  in  look- 
ing at  a  string  of  lamps :  if  there  happen  to  be 
one  of  them  brighter  than  the  rest,  it  will  appear 
the  nearest,  whilst  that  which  is  really  the  nearest 
will  appear  the  farthest,  if  it  is  the  least  bright. 
An  object  seen  without  any  intermedium,  always 
appears  nearer  than  when  there  happens  to  be  be- 
tween it  and  the  eye,  some  body  that  may  have  an 
influence  upon  the  estimation  that  we  make  of  its 
distance. 

When  a  bright  object  strikes  the  eye,  whilst  all 
the  objects  around  it  are  obscured,  it  appears 
much  nearer  than  it  really  is  ;  a  light  in  the  night 
produces  this  effect. 

Objects  appear  always  small  in  proportion  as 
they  arc  distant  ;  thus,  the  trees  in  a  long  alley, 
appear  so  much  smaller,  and  so  much  nearer  to- 
gether, in  proportion  as  they  are  farther  from  us. 
It  is  by  observing  these  illusions,  and  the  laws  of 
the  animal  economy,  upon  which  they  are  found- 
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ed,  that  art  has  been  enabled  to  imitate  them. 
The  art  of  painting,  in  certain  cases,  merely  trans- 
fers to  the  canvass  those  optical  errors  into  which 
we  most  habitually  fall. 

The  construction  of  optical  instruments  is  also 
founded  upon  these  principles  :  some  of  them  aug- 
ment the  intensity  of  the  light,  which  proceeds 
from  the  objects  observed  ;  others  cause  it  to  di- 
verge, or  converge,  in  order  to  increase  or  dimi- 
nish their  apparent  volume,  &c. 

By  the  constant  exercise  of  the  sense  of  sight, 
we  are  enabled  to  got  over  many  optical  illusions, 
as  will  be  proved  by  the  curious  history  of  the 
blind  youth,  spoken  of  by  Cheselden.  This  cele- 
brated surgeon,  by  a  surgical  operation,  generally 
said  to  be  that  for  cataract,  but,  more  probably,  it 
was  a  division  of  the  membrana  papillaris,  pro- 
cured sight  to  a  very  intelligent  person  who  was 
born  blind  :  and  he  observed  the  manner  in  which 
this  sense  was  developed  in  this  young  man. 
"  When  he  saw  the  light  for  the  first  time,  ho 
knew  so  little  how  to  judge  of  distances,  that  he 
believed  the  objects  which  he  saw  touched  his 
eyes  (and  this  was  his  expression)  as  the  things 
which  he  felt  touched  bis  skin.  The  objects  which 
were  most  pleasant  to  him  were  those  whose  form 
was  regular  and  smooth,  though  he  had  no  idea  of 
their  form,  nor  could  he  tell  why  they  pleased  him 
better  than  the  others.  During  the  time  of  his 
blindness  be  had  such  an  imperfect  idea  of  colours, 
that  he  was  then  able  t<>  distinguish,  by  a  very 
strong  light  ;  but  they  had  not  left  an  impression 
sufficient  by  which  he  could  again  recognise  them. 
Indeed,  when  he  saw  them,  he  said  the  colours  he 
then  saw  were  not  the  same  as  those  he  had  seen 
formerly  ;  he  did  not  know  the  form  of  any  ob- 
ject ;  nor  could  he  distinguish  one  object  from 
another,  however  different  their  figure  or  size 
might  be  :  when  objects  were  shown  to  him  which 
he  had  known  formerly  by  the  touch,  he  looked 
at  them  with  attention,  and  observed  them  care- 
fully in  order  to  know  them  again  ;  but  as  he  had 
too  many  objects  to  retain  at  once,  he  forgot  the 
greater  part  of  them,  and  when  he  first  learned,  as 
he  said,  to  see  and  to  know  objects,  he  forgot  a 
thousand  for  one  that  he  recollected.  It  was  two 
months  before  he  discovered  that  pictures  repre- 
sent solid  bodies  ;  until  that  time  lie  had  consider- 
ed them  as  planes  and  surfaces  differently  colour- 
ed, and  diversified  by  a  variety  of  shades ;  but 
when  he  began  to  conceive  that  these  pictures 
represented  solid  bodies,  in  touching  the  canvass 
of  a  picture  with  his  hand  he  expected  to  find  in 
reality  something  solid  upon  it,  and  he  was  much 
astonished  when,  upon  touching  those  parts  which 
seemed  round  and  unequal,  be  found  them  flat  and 
smooth  like  the  rest  ;  he  asked,  which  was  the 
sense  that  deceived  him, — the  sisrht  or  the  touch  ' 
There  was  shown  to  him  a  little  portrait  of  his 
father,  which  was  in  the  case  of  his  mother's 
watch  ;  he  said,  that  he  knew  very  well  it  was 
the  resemblance  of  his  father  ;  but  he  asked  with 
great  astonishment  how  it  was  possible  for  so 
large  a  visage  to  be  kept  in  so  small  a  space,  as 
that  appeared  to  him  as  impossible  as  that  a  bushel 
should  be  contained  in  a  pint.  He  could  not  sup- 
port much  light  at  first,  and  every  object  seemed 
very  large  to  him ;  but  after  he  had  seen  larger 
things  he  considered  the  first  smaller  :  he  thought 
there  was  nothing  beyond  the  limits  of  his  sight. 
The  same  operation  was  performed  on  the  other 
eye  about  a  year  after  the  first,  and  it  succeeded 
equally  well.  At  first  he  saw  objects  with  his  se- 
cond eye  much  larger  than  with  the  other,  but  not 
so  large,  however,  as  he  had  seen  them  with  the 
first  eye  ;  and  when  he  looked  at  the  same  object 
with  both  e\f"   at  once,  he  said  that  it  appeared 
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twice  as  large  as  with  the  first  eye  ;  but  he  did 
not  see  double,  at  least  it  could  not"  be  ascertained 
that  he  saw  objects  double,  after  he  had  got  the 
sight  of  the  second  eye.1** 

This  observation  is  not  singular ;  there  exists 
a  number  of  others,  and  they  have  all  given 
results  nearly  alike.  The  conclusion  that  may 
be  drawn  from  it  is,  that  the  exact  manner  in 
which  we  determine  the  distance,  size,  and  form 
of  objects,-  is  the  result  of  habit,  or,  which  is 
the  same  thing,  of  the  education  of  the  sense 
of  sight. 

Vision,  defective.     See  Dysopia. 

VI'SUS.     See  Vision. 

Visus  defiguratis.      See  Metamorphopsia. 

VITA.  (Vita,  ee.  f.  ;  d  vivendo.)  See 
Life. 

\itje  arbor.     See  Arbor  vita. 

Vitje  lignum.     See  Guaiacum. 

Vital  actions.     See  Vital  functions. 

Vital  air.     See  Oxygen. 

Vital  force.     See  Vis  vita. 

Vital  functions.     See  Function. 

Vital  principle.     See  Life. 

VITA'LBA.     See  Clematis  recta. 

VITELLUS.  (Vitellus,  i.  m. ;  from  vita, 
life  ;  because  the  life  of  the  chick  is  in  it.) 

1.  The  yolk  of  an  egg. 

2.  In  botany  applied  by  Gartner  to  that  part 
of  a  seed  which  is  very  firmly  and  inseparably 
connected  ■with  the  embryo,  yet  never  rising  out 
of  the  integuments  of  the  seed  in  germination, 
but  absorbed,  like  the  albumen,  for  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  embryo.  If  the  albumen  be  present, 
the  vitellus  is  always  situated  between  it  and  the 
embryo,  and  yet  is  constantly  distinct  from  the 
former.  It  is  esteemed  by  Ga?rtner  to  compose 
the  bulk  of  the  seed  in  the  facet,  mosses,  and 
ferns.  In  the  natural  order  of  grasses,  the  vitel- 
lus forms  a  scale  between  the  embryo  and  the  al- 
bumen. Sir  J.  Smith  thinks  the  vitellus  is  no- 
thing else  than  a  subterraneous  cotyledon.  See 
Albumen. 

VI'TEX.  (From  vieo,  to  bind.)  The  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnsean  system. 
Class,  Didynamia  ;  Order,  Angiospermia. 

Vitex  agnus  castus.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  Agnus  castus;  Elaagnon.  The  chaste 
tree.  Vitex— folds  digitalis,  serratis,  spicis 
verticillatis,  of  Linnaeus.  The  seeds  are  the 
medicinal  part,  which  have,  when  fresh,  a  fra- 
grant smell,  and  an  acrid  aromatic  taste.  For- 
merly they  were  celebrated  as  antaphrodisiacs ; 
but  experience  does  not  discover  in  thein  any 
degree  of  such  virtue,  and  some  have  ascribed  to 
them  an  opposite  one.  They  are  now  fallen  into 
disuse. 

Vi'ti  saltus.     See  Chorea. 

VITILI'GO.  (Vitiligo,  inis.  f.  ;  from  vitio, 
to  infect.)     See  Alphus. 

VI'TIS.  1.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linnxan  system.  Class,  Pentandria ;  Or- 
der, Monogynia. 

2.  The  pharmacopceial  name  of  the  grape. 
See  Vitis  vinifera. 

Vitis  alba.     See  Bryonia  alba. 

Vitis  corinthica.  The  dried  fruit  of  this 
tree  is  the  Uva passa  minor ;  Passu  corinthiaca. 
The  virtues  of  the  currant  are  similar  to  those  of 
the  raisin.     See  Vitis  vinifera. 

Vitis  id/ea.     See  Vaccinium. 

Vitis  sylvestris.     White  bryony. 

Vitis  vinifera.  The  systematic  name  of  the 
«rape-tree.  Vitis— foliis  lobatis  sinualis  nudis, 
of  Linnaeus.  Vine  leaves  and  the  tendrils  have 
an  adstringent  taste,  aud  were  formerly  used  in 
diarrhoeas,  haemorrhages,  and  other  disorders  re- 
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quiring  refrigerant  and  styptic  medicines, 
juice  or  sap  of  the  vine  called  lachryma,  hue 
been  recommended  in  calculous  disorders :  and  it 
is  said  to  be  an  excellent  application  to  weak 
eyes  and  specks  of  the  cornea.  The  unripe  fruit 
has  a  harsh,  rough,  sour  taste  ;  its  expressed 
juice  called  verjuice,  was  formerly  much  esteemed, 
but  is  now  superseded  by  the  juice  of  lemons ; 
tor  external  use,  however,  particularly  in  bruises 
and  pains,  verjuice  is  still  employed,  and  consi- 
dered to  be  a  very  useful  application.  The  dried 
fruit  is  termed  Uva  passa  major.  Passula  ma- 
jor, the  raisin.  Raisins  are  prepared  by  immer- 
sing the  fresh  fruit  into  a  solution  of  alkaline  salt 
and  soap-ley,  made  boiling  hot,  to  which  is  added 
some  olive  oil,  and  a  small  quantity  of  common 
salt,  and  afterwards  drying  them  in  the  shade. 
They  are  Qsed  as  agreeable,  lubricating,  acescent 
sweets  in  pectoral  decoctions,  and  for  obtunding 
the  acrimony  in  other  medicines,  and  rendering 
them  grateful  to  the  palate  and  stomach.  They 
are  directed  in  the  decoctum  hordei  compositum, 
tinctura  senna,  and  tinctura  cardamomi  com- 
posita.     See  also  Wine  and  Acetum. 

Vitra'ria.     The  pellitory  of  the  wall. 

VITREOUS.  ( Vitreus ;  from  vitrum,  glass  : 
so  named  from  its  transparency. )  Glassy :  ap- 
plied to  parts  of  the  body. 

Vitreous  humour.  Humour  vitreus.  The 
pellucid  body  which  fills  the  whole  bulb  of  the 
eye  behind  the  crystalline  lens.  The  vitreous 
substance  is  composed  of  small  cells  which  com- 
municate with  each  other,  and  are  distended  with 
a  transparent  fluid. 

VITRIOL.     See  Vitriolum. 

Vitriol,  acid  of.     See  Sulphuric  acid. 

Vitriol,  blue.     See  Cupri  sulphas. 

Vitriol,  green.     See  Ferri  sulphas. 

Vitriol,  Roman.    See  Cupti.  sulphas. 

Vitriol,  sweet  spirit  of.  See  Spiritus  atheris 
sulphuric  i. 

Vitriol,  white.     See  Zinci  sulphas. 

Vitriolated  kali.     See  Potassa  sulphas. 

VITRI'OLUM.  (From  vitrum,  glass  :  so 
called  from  its  likeness  to  glass.  Hollandus  says 
this  word  is  fictitious,  and  composed  from  the 
initials  of  the  following  sentence  :  Vade  in  ter- 
ram  rimando,  invenies,  optimum  lapidem  veram 
medicinam.)  Calcadinumj  Calcatar;  Culcotar ; 
Calcanthos ;  Culcanlhum  ;  Calcitea.  Vitriol, 
or  sulphate  of  iron.     See  Ferri  sulphas. 

Vitriolum  album.     See  Zinci  sulphas. 

Vitriolum  cosruleum.     See  Cupri  sulphas. 

Vitriolum  romanum.     See  Cupri  sulphas. 

Vitriolum  viride.     See  Ferri  sulphas. 

VI'TRUM.     (Vitrum,  i.  n.)     Glass. 

Vitrum  antimonii.  Glass  of  antimony. 
Antimony  first  calcined,  then  fused  in  a  crucible. 

Vitrum  antimonii  ceratum.  A  diaphoretic 
compound  exhibited  in  the  eure  of  dysenteries 
arising  from  checked  perspiration. 

Vitrum  hyfoclepticum.  A  funnel  to  sepa- 
rate oil  from  water. 

VIVERRA.  The  name  of  a  genus  of  ani- 
mals In  the  Order  Fera,  of  the  Linnxan  classifi- 
cation. 

Viverra  civetta.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  ash-coloured  weazel,  which,  with  the  follow- 
ing species,  affords  the  perfume  called  civet. 

Viverra  zibetha.  The  systematic  name  of 
the  civet-cat.     See  Civetta. 

VIVUM.  A  name  variously  applied  :  to  mer- 
cury, because  it  moves  about  as  il  it  were  alive  ; 
hence  argentum  vivuin :  to  lime,  because  when 
moisture  is  added  it  cracks  and  swells,  as  if 
alive. 

VOICE.     Vox.     Bv  voice  we  understand  the 
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«Kwnd  which  is  produced  in  the  laryux,  at  the 
instant  when  the  air  traverses  this  organ,  either 
to  enter  or  go  out  of  the  trachea. 

In  order  to  understand  the  mechanism  by  which 
the  voice  is  produced  and  modified,  we  must  say 
something  of  the  manner  in  which  sound  is  pro- 
duced, in  which  it  is  propagated  and  modified  in 
wind  instruments,  particularly  those  that  have 
most  analogy  with  the  organ  of  voice. 

A  wind  instrument  is  generally  formed  of  a  tube, 
either  straight  or  bent,  in  which,  by  various  pro- 
cesses, the  air  is  made  to  vibrate. 

Wind  instruments  are  of  two  sorts:  the  one 
sort  are  called  mouth  instruments,  the  other  sort 
reed  instruments. 

In  the  mouth  instruments  (the  horn,  trumpet, 
trombone,  flageolet,  flute,  organ,)  the  column  of 
air  contained  in  the  tube  is  the  sonorous  body. 
The  air  must  be  caused  to  vibrate  in  it  in  order  to 
produce  sounds.  For  this  purpose,  the  means 
employed  are  variable,  according  to  the  sort  of 
instrument.  The  length,  the  width,  the  form  of 
the  tube,  the  openings  in  its  sides,  or  its  extremi- 
ties, the  power  of  the  vibrations,  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  excited,  arc  the  causes  of  the 
various  sounds  of  this  sort  of  instruments.  The 
nature  of  the  matter  which  forms  the  sounds  has 
no  influence  but  upon  the  tone. 

The  reed  instruments  are  the  most  necessary 
to  be  known,  for  the  organ  of  the  voice  is  of  this 
kind.  Their  theory  is,  unfortunately,  much 
more  imperfect  than  that  of  the  other  sort.  In 
this  sort  of  instruments,  (the  clarinet,  hautboy, 
bassoon,  voice  organ,  &c.)  we  ought  to  distin- 
guish between  the  reed,  or  anche,  and  the  body 
of  the  tube.  Their  mechanism  is  essentially 
different. 

A  reed  is  always  formed  of  one,  and  some- 
times of  two  thin  plates,  susceptible  of  a  rapid 
motion,  the  alternate  vibrations  of  which  are  in- 
tended to  intercept  and  permit,  by  turns,  the  pas- 
sage of  a  current  of  air.  For  this  reason,  the 
sounds  which  they  produce  do  not  follow  the 
same  laws  as  the  sounds  formed  by  elastic  plates, 
with  one  end  fixed,  and  the  other  free,  which 
produce  sonorous  undulations  in  the  open  air.  In 
the  reed  instruments,  the  reed  alone  produces 
and  modifies  the  sound.  If  the  plate  is  long,  the 
motions  are  long,  slow,  and  consequently  the 
sounds  arc  grave.  On  the  contrary,  a  short  plate 
produces  acute  sounds,  because  the  alternations 
of  transmission  and  interception  of  the  current 
of  air  are  more  rapid. 

When  a  number  of  different  sounds  are  in- 
tended to  be  produced  by  a  reed,  it  is  necessary 
to  vary  the  length  of  the  plate.  The  bassoon  and 
clarionet  players  do  this  when  they  wish  to  pro- 
duce different  sounds  on  the  same  instrument. 
We  add,  as  an  important  circumstance,  that  the 
greater  or  less  elevation  of  sound  produced  by 
the  instrument,  partly  depends  on  the  elasticity., 
the  weight,  and  the  form  of  the  little  tongue,  o\- 
plate,  and  on  the  force  of  the  current  of  air.  If 
all  these  elements  are  not  the  same,  the  length 
being  invariable,  the  tone  will  be  different. 

A  reed  is  never  employed  alone  ;  it  is  always 
fitted  to  a  tube  through  which  the  wind  pluses 
that  has  been  blown  into  the  reed,  and  which 
ought,  on  this  account,  to  be  open  at  the  two  ex- 
tremities. The  tube  has  no  influence  upon  the 
tone  of  the  music;  it  acts  only  upon  the  inten- 
sity, the  timbre,  and  upon  the  power  of  making 
the  reed  speak. 

Apparatus  of  Voire. — The  larynx  ought  pro- 
perly to  be  considered  as  the  organ  of  voice. 

The  size  of  the  larynx  varies  according  to  age 
and  sex.     It  it  placed  at  the  anterior  part  of  the 
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neck,  where  a  small  projection  is  seen,  between 
the  tongue  and  the  trachea.  It  is  small  in  children 
and  women,  greater  in  young  men,  and  still  larger 
in  adult  age. 

The  larynx  not  only  produces  the  voice,  but  it 
is  also  the  agent  of  its  principal  modifications  ; 
on  which  account,  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
anatomy  of  this  or^an  is  indispensably  necessary 
to  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  mechanism  of  voice. 
As  we  cannot  enter  here  into  all  the  details  of  the 
structure  of  the  larynx,  we  will  only  touch  upon 
such  as  are  .most  necessary  to  be  known,  many 
of  which  are  not  yet  well  understood. 

Four  cartilages  and  three  fibro-cartilages  enter 
into  the  composition  of  the  larynx,  and  form  the 
skeleton  Of  it.  The  cartilages  are  the  cricoid,  the 
thyroid,  and  the  two  arytenoid.  The  thyroid 
joins  with  the  cricoid  by  the  extremity  of  its  two 
inferior  horns.  In  tiip  living  state,  the  thyroid 
is  fixed  with  respect  to  the  cricoid,  which  is  con- 
trary to  what  is  generally  supposed.  Every  ary- 
tenoid cartilage  is  articulated  with  the  cricoid  by 
means  of  a  surface,  which  is  oblong,  and  concave 
in  a  transverse  direction.  The  cricoid  presents  a 
surface  which  is  similarly  disposed  to  >hat  of  the 
arytenoid,  with  this  difference,  that  it  is  convex 
in  the  same  direction  in  which  the  other  is  con- 
cave. Round  the  articulation  there  is  a  synovial 
capsule,  firm  before  and  behind,  and  moveable 
without  and  within.  Before  the  articulation  is 
the  thyro-urylanoidhgament  ;  behind  is  a  strong 
ligamentous  band  that  might  be  called  crico-ary- 
ttenoid,  on  account  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
fixed. 

Thus  disposed,  the  articulation  admits  only  of 
lateral  movements  of  the  arytenoid  upon  the 
cricoid  cartilage.  No  movement  forward  or 
backward  cairtake  place,  nor  a  certain  movement. 
up  and  down,  mentioned  in  anatomical  books, 
which  none  of  the  muscles  is  so  disposed  as  to 
produce.  This  articulation  ought  to  be  consider- 
ed as  a  simple  lateral  ginglymus.  The  fibro- 
cartilages  of  the  larynx  are  the  epiglottis,  and 
two  small  bodies  that  are  found  above  the  top  of 
the  arytenoid  cartilages,  and  that  have  been 
called  by  Santorini,  capitula  cartilaginum  ary- 
tenoidearum. 

There  are  a  great  many  muscles  attached  to  the 
larynx.  These  muscles  are  called  external:  they 
are  intended  to  move  the  whole  organ,  either  in 
carrying  it  up  or  down,  backward  or  forward,  &x. 
The  larynx  has  also  other  muscles,  whose  use  is  to 
give  a  movement  to  the  different  parts  in  respect 
of  each  other.  These  muscles  have  been  called 
internal.     They  are, 

1st,  The  crico-lln/roid,  the  use  of  which  is  not, 
as  has  hitherto  been  believed,  to  lower  the  thy- 
roid upon  the  cricoid  cortilage,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  r^ise  the  cricoid  towards  the  thyroid  car- 
tilage, or  in  making  it  pass  a  little  below  its  infe- 
rior edge. 

2d,  The  muscles  crv'o-arytenoideus  posterior, 
and  the  crico-arytenoideus  lateralis,  the  use  of 
'  which  is  to  draw  outwards  the  arytenoid  carti- 
lages, in  separating  them  from  one  another. 

3d,  The  arytenoid  muscle,  which  draws  the 
arytenoid  cartilages  together. 

4th,  The  thyro-arytenoideus,  a  knowledge  of 
which  is  more  important  than  that  of  all  the  mus- 
cles of  the  larynx,  because  its  vibrations  produce 
the  vocal  sound.  This  muscle  forms  the  lips  of 
the  glottis,  and  the  inferior,  superior,  and  lateral 
sides  of  the  ventricles  oi  the  larynx. 

5th,  Lastly,  the  muscles  of  the  epiglottis, 
which  are  the  thyro-epiglottidetu,  the  aryteno- 
epiglotlideus,  and  some  fibres  that  may  lie  consi- 
dered as  the  vestige  of  the  glosso-cpiglol! 
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muscle  that  exists  in  some  animals,  whose  con- 
traction has  an  influence  upon  the  position  of  the 
epiglottis. 

The  larynx  is  covered  within  by  a  mucous 
membrane.  This  membrane,  in  passing  from  the 
epiglottis  to  the  arytenoid  and  thyroid  cartilages, 
forms  two  folds,  called  lateral  ligaments  of  the 
epiglottis.  They  concur  in  the  formation  of  the 
superior  and  interior  ligaments  of  the  glottis. 

In  the  substance  of  the  epiglottis,  and  behind  it, 
are  found  a  great  nuruber  of  mucous  follicles,  and 
some  mucous  glands.  Within  the  mass  of  the 
ligaments  of  the  epiglottis,  there  exists  a  collec- 
tion of  those  bodies  that  have  been  very  impro- 
perly called  arytenoid  glands. 

Between  the  epiglottis  behind,  and  the  os  hy- 
oides  and  thyroid  cartilage  before,  there  is  seen  a 
considerable  quantity  of  the  adipose  cellular  tis- 
sue, which  is  very  elastic,  and  similar  to  that 
which  exists  near  certain  articulations.  There 
has  been  no  use  assigned  to  this  body.  Dr.  Ma- 
gendie  believes  it  serves  to  facilitate  the  frequent 
movements  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  upon  the  pos- 
terior face  of  the  os  hyoides,  and  to  keep  the  epi- 
glottis separated  from  the  upper  part  of  this  bone, 
whist,  at  the  same  time,  it  provides  it  with  a  very 
elastic  support,  favourable  to  the  action  of  the 
fibro-cartilages  in  the  production  of  the  voice, 
or  in  deglutition. 

The  vessels  of  the  larynx  present  nothing  re- 
markable. It  is  not  so  with  the  n<  rves  of  this  or- 
gan. Their  distribution  merits  a  careful  exami- 
nation. There  are  four  of  these  nerves,  the  su- 
perior laryngeal  and  the  inferior. 

The  recuirrent  nerve  is  distributed  to  the  pos- 
terior crico-arytenoid,  to  the  lateral  crico-aryte- 
noid, and  thyro-arytenoid.  None  of  the  ramifi- 
cations of  this  nerve  go  to  the  arytenoid,  or  to 
the  crico-thyroid,  muscles.  On  the  contrary,  the 
superior  nerve  of  the  larynx  goes  to  the  aryte- 
noid muscle,  which  it  provides  with  a  considerable 
branch;  and  to  the  crico-thyroid,  to  which  it 
gives  a  small  filament,  more  remarkable  lor  the 
distance  it  proceeds  than  lor  its  size.  In  certain 
cases  th>8  filament  does  not  exist.  The  external 
branch  of  the  nerve  of  the  larynx  is  then  of  a 
larger  size.  The  remainder  of  the  filaments  of 
the  laryngeal  nerves  are  distributed  to  the  epi- 
glottis, and  to  the  mucous  membrane  which  covers 
the  entrance  of  the  larynx.  This  part  possesses 
an  extraordinary  sensibility. 

The  interval  which  separates  the  thyro-aryte- 
noid muscles,  and  the  ar.  toennid  cartilages,  is 
called  glottis.  In  the  dead  body,  the  glottis  pre- 
sents the  appearance  of  a  longitudinal  slit  of  about 
eight  or  ten  lines  long,  and  two  or  three  wide  ;  it 
is  wider  behind  than  before.  Here  the  two  sides 
meet  at  the  point  of  their  insertion  into  the  thy- 
roid caitilge.  The  posterior  extremity  of  the 
glottis  is  formed  by  the  arytenoid  muscles. 

If  the  arytenoid  cartilages  are  brought  together 
so  as  to  touch  on  their  internal  faces,  the  glottis 
is  diminished  nearly  a  third  of  its  length,  it  then 
presents  a  slit  which  is  from  five  to  six  lines  long, 
and  from  half  a  line  to  a  line  long.  The  sides  of 
this  slit  are  called  the  lips  of  the  glottis.  They 
present  a  sharp  edge  turned  upward  and  inward. 
They  are  essentially  formed  by  the  arytenoid 
muscle,  and  by  the  ligament  of  the  same  name, 
which,  as  an  aponeurosis,  covers  the  muscle  to 
which  it  adheres  strongly,  and  which,  being  itself 
covered  by  the  mucous  membrane,  forms  the  thin- 
nest parts  or  edge  of  the  lip.  These  lips  of  the 
glottis  vibrate  in  the  production  of  the  voice  ; 
they  might  be  called  the  human  reed.  Above 
the  inferior  ligaments  of  the  glottis  are  the  ven-> 
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tricles  of  the  larynx,  the  cavity  ol  which  i| 
larger  than  it  seems  at  first  sight.  The  superior, 
inferior,  and  external  sides  of  it  are  formed  by 
the  thyro-arytenoid  muscle,  turned  upon  itself. 
The  extremity,  or  anterior  side,  is  formed  by  the 
thyroid  cartilage.  By  means  of  these  ventricles, 
the  lips  ot  the  glottis  arc  completely  isolated 
upon  their  upper  side. 

Above  the  opening  of  the  ventricles  we  see  two 
bodies,  which,  in  their  manner  of  being  disposed, 
have  a  grecU  de.tl  of  analogy  with  the  vocal 
chords,  and  which  form  a  sort  of  second  glottis 
above  the  first.  These  bodies  are  called  the  supe- 
rior ligaments  of  the  glottis.  They  are  formed 
by  the  superior  edge  of  the  thyro-arytenoid  mus- 
cle, a  little  adipose  cellular  tissue,  and  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  larynx,  which  covers  them  be- 
fore penetrating  into  the  ventricles.  These  ob- 
servations are  easily  made  upon  the  larynx  of 
dead  bodies.  The  glottis  of  a  living  person  has 
never  been  examined,  at  least  tbere  has  been  no- 
thing written  on  this  subject;  but  when  those  of 
animals,  as  of  dogs,  are  examined,  they  contract 
and  enlarge  alternately.  The  arytenoid  cartilages 
are  directed  outwards  when  the  air  penetrates 
into  th.  lungs  ;  and  in  the  instant  when  the  air 
passes  out,  they  come  close  together 

Mechanism  of  the  Production  of  Voice. — If 
we  take  the  trachea  and  the  larynx  of  an  animal 
or  of  a  man,  and  blow  air  strongly  into  the 
trachea,  directing  it  towards  the  larynx,  there  is 
no  sound  produced,  but  only  a  slight  noise,  result- 
ing from  the  pressure  of  the  air  against  the  sides 
01  the  larynx.  If,  in  blowing,  we  bring  together 
the  arytenoid  cartilages,  so  that  they  may  touch 
upon  I  heir  internal  face,  a  sound  will  be  produced, 
something  like  the  voice  of  the  animal  to  which 
the  larynx  used  in  the  experiment  belongs. 

The  sound  will  be  dull  or  sharp,  according  as 
the  cartilages  are  pressed  more  or  less  forcibly  to- 
gether :  us  intensity  will  be  more  or  less,  accord- 
ing to  the  inten»ity  of  the  air.  It  is  easily  seen, 
in  this  expenmeut,  that  the  sound  is  produced  by 
the  vibrations  of  the  interior  ligament  of  the 
glottis. 

Both  man  and  the  animals  are  deprived  of  voice 
by  making  an  opening  below  the  larynx.  The 
voice  is  reproduced  if  thi  opening  is  closed  me- 
chanically. Dr.  Magendie  knows  a  person  who 
has  been  in  this  situation  for  four  years.  He  can- 
not speak  without  pressing  a  cravat  strongly 
against  a  fistulous  opening  in  the  larynx.  The 
same  tiling  take>  place  when  the  larynx  is  opened 
below  the  inferior  ligaments  of  the  glottis. 

But  if  a  wound  exists  above  the  glottis,  if  the 
epiglottis  and  its  muscles  are  affected,  if  the  supe- 
rior ligament  of  the  glottis,  even  if  the  superior 
aspect  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages  are  injured, 
the  voice  continues. 

Lastly,  the  glottis  of  an  animal  being  laid  bare 
in  the  instant  that  it  cries,  shows  very  well  that 
voice  is  produced  by  the  vibrations  of  the  vocal 
chords,  or  lips  of  the  glottis.  This  is  enough  to 
prove,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  voice  is  formed 
in  the  gl  ittis  by  the  motion  of  its  inferior  liga- 
ments. 

This  fact  being  established,  is  it  possible,  on 
physical  principles,  to  account  for  the  formation 
ol  the  voice  ?  The  following  explanation  appears 
the  most  probable. 

The  air  being  pressed  from  the  lungs,  proceeds 
in  a  pipe  01  considerable  size.  This  pipe  very 
soon  becomes  contracted,  and  the  air  is  forced  to 
pass  through  a  narrow  slit,  the  two  sides  of  which 
are  viorntnig  plates,  which  permit  and  intercept 
the  air,  like  the  plates  of  reeds,  and  which  ought. 
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in  the  same  manner,  by  these  alternations,  to  pro- 
duce  sonorous  undulations  in  the  transmitted  cur- 
rent of  air. 

But  in  blowing  into  the  trachea  of  a  dead  body, 
why  does  it  not  produce  a  sound  like  that  of  the 
human  voice  ?  Why  is  the  palsied  state  ol  the  in- 
ternal muscles  of  this  organ  followed  by  the  lo»s 
of  the  voice?  Why,  in  a  word,  is  an  act  of  the 
will  necessary  to  produce  the  vocal  sound  .'  Tke 
answer  to  this  is  not  difficult,  The  ligaments  01 
the  glottis  have  not  the  faculty  ol  vibrating  like 
the  plates  of  reeds,  except  the  thyro-arytaenoid 
muscles  are  contracted  ;  and,  there  lore,  in  every 
case  in  which  the  muscles  are  not  contracted,  the 
voice  will  not  be  produced. 

Experiments  performed  on  animals  are  perfect- 
ly in  unison  with  this  doctrine.  Divide  the  two 
recurrent  nerves,  and  the  voice  will  cease.  11 
only  one  is  cut,  the  voice  will  be  only  half  lost. 

Dr.  Magendie,  however,  has  seen  a  number  of 
animals,  in  which  the  two  recurrent  nerves  had 
been  cut,  cry  very  loud  when  they  suffered  severe 
pain.  These  sounds  were  very  similar  to  the 
hounds  that  would  be  produced  mechanically  with 
the  larynx  of  the  animal  when  dead,  by  blowing 
into  the  trachea,  and  bringing  together  the 
arytaenoid  cartilages.  This  phenomenon  is  easily 
understood  by  the  distribution  of  the  nerves  of 
the  larynx.  The  recurreuts  being  cut,  the  thyro- 
arytamoid  muscles  do  not  contract,  and  thence 
results  the  loss  of  voice  ;  but  the  arytaenoid  mus- 
cle, that  receives  its  nerves  from  the  superior 
laryngeal,  contracts,  and  brings  together,  in  the 
instant  of  a  strong  expiration,  the  arytaenoid  car- 
tilages, and  the  slit  of  the  glottis  becomes  suffi- 
ciently narrow  for  the  air  to  throw  the  thyroary- 
tenoid muscles,  though  they  are  not  contracied, 
into  vibration. 

Intensity  or  Volume  of  the  Voice. — The  inten- 
sity of  the  voice,  like  that  of  all  other  sounds, 
depends  upon  the  extent  of  the  vibrations. 

The  vibrations  of  the  vocal  chords  will  be  in 
proportion  to  the  force  with  which  the  air  is  ex- 
pelled from  the  breast ;  and  the  longer  the  chords 
are,  that  is,  the  more  voluminous  the  larynx  is, 
the  more  considerable  will  be  the  extent  of  the 
vibrations.  A  strong  person,  with  a  laige  chest, 
and  a  larynx  of  large  dimensions,  presents  the 
most  advantageous  condition  (or  the  intensity  of 
the  voice.  If  such  a  person  becomes  sick,  his 
voice,  on  account  of  his  weakness,  loses  much  of 
its  intensity,  because  it  is  no  longer  expelled  with 
the  same  force  from  the  chest. 

Children,  women,  and  eunuchs,  whose  larynx 
is  proportionably  leas  than  that  of  a  man  in  adult 
age,  have  also  much  less  intensity  of  voice. 

In  the  ordinary  production  ol  the  voice,  it  re- 
sults from  the  simultaneous  motions  ol  the  two 
sides  of  the  glottis.  Were  one  of  these  sides  to 
lose  the  faculty  ol  causing  the  air  to  vibrate,  the 
voice  would  lose,  necessarily,  half  its  intensity, 
the  force  of  expiration  being  the  same.  This 
may  be  proved  in  cutting  one  of  the  recurrent 
nerves  of  a  doc,  or  in  paying  attention  to  the 
voice  of  a  person  who  has  had  a  complete  attack 
of  hemiplegia. 

Tone  of  the  voice. — Every  individual  has  a 
particular  tone  of  voice  by  which  he  is  known  : 
there  ia  also  a  particular  tone  which  belongs  to 
the  different  sexes  and  age.  The  tone  ol  the 
Toice  presents  an  infinite  number  ol  modifica- 
tions, Upon  what  circumstances  do  these  depend? 
This  is  unknown.  The  feminine  tone,  however, 
which  is  found  in  children  and  eunuchs,  generally 
agrees  with  the  state  of  the  cartilages  ol  the  larynx. 
On  the  contrary,  the  masculine  tone  which  wo- 
men sometimes  possess,  appears  to  be  connected 


with  the  state  of  these  cartilages,  and  particularly 
with  that  ol  the  thyroids.  1  one  is  a  modification 
ol  sound,  ol  which  philosophers  have  by  no  means 
given  an  exact  explanation. 

Of  the  extent  of  the  voice. — The  sounds  which 
the  human  larynx  is  capable  of  producing  are 
very  numerous.  Many  celebrated  authors  have 
endeavoured  to  explain  the  manner  of  their  forma- 
tion ;  but  they  have  rather  given  us  comparisons 
than  explanations. 

We  have  examined  the  reed  of  the  organ  of 
voice  ;  we  shall  now  consider  the  tube  that  the 
vocal  sound  traverses  aftei  having  been  produced. 
In  proceeding  from  below  upwards,  the  tube  is 
composed,  1st.  of  the  interval  between  the  epi- 
glottis before,  its  lateral  ligaments  upon  the  sides, 
ai:d  ol  the  posterior  side  ol  the  pharynx  ;  2dly,  of 
the  pharynx  behind,  and  laterally,  and  of  the  most 
posterior  part  of  the  base  of  the  tongue  before  ; 
3dly,  sometimes  of  the  mouth,  and  sometimes  of 
the  nasal  cavities  ;  at  other  times  of  these  two 
cavities  together. 

This  tube,  capable  of  being  prolonged  or  short- 
ened, i  f  being  made  wider  or  narrower  ;  being 
susceptible  of  assumiiig  an  infinite  variety  of  forms, 
ought  to  be  very  capable  of  performing  all  the 
i  unctions  of  the  body  of  a  reed  instrument ; — that 
is,  to  be  capable  of  harmonizing  with  the  larynx, 
and  ol  thus  favouring  the  production  of  the  nume- 
rous tones  of  whieli  the  voice  is  susceptible  ;  of  in- 
creasing the  intensity  of  the  vocal  sound,  by  taking 
a  conical  form,  with  the  base  outwards  ;  of  giving 
a  roundness  and  agreeablencss  to  the  sound,  by 
suitably  disposing  its  exterior  opening,  or  by  al- 
most entirely  shutting  it,  &c. 

Until  the  influence  ol  the  tube  of  reed  instru- 
ments has  been  determined  with  precision,  it  is 
evident  that  we  can  form  only  probable  conjec- 
tures respecting  the  influence  of  the  tube  of  the 
organ  of  voice.  In  this  respect  we  can  make  only 
a  .-mall  number  of  observations,  which  relate  par- 
ticularly to  the  most  apparent  phenomena. 

A.  The  larynx  is  raised  in  the  production  of 
acute  sounds  ;  it  is  lowered,  on  the  contrary,  in 
the  formation  of  those  that  are  grave  ;  consequent- 
ly the  vocal  tube  is  shortened  in  the  first  case, 
and  lengthened  in  the  second. 

We  suppose  that  a  short  tube  is  more  favourable 
to  the  transmission  of  acute  sounds,  whilst  a  long- 
one  is  more  so  for  those  that  are  grave.  The  tube 
changes  its  length  at  the  same  time  that  it  changes 
its  breadth  ;  and  this  ia  remarkable,  as  we  have 
seen  above  that  the  breadth  ol  the  tube  has  a  great 
influence  upon  its  facility  ol  transmitting  sounds. 

When  the  larynx  descends,  that  is,  when  the 
vocal  tube  is  prof  nged,  the  thyroid  cartilage  de- 
scends, and  removes  from  the  os  hyoides  the 
whole  height  of  the  thyro-hyoid  membrane.  By 
this  separation  the  gland  of  the  opiglottis  is  car- 
ried forward,  and  places  itself  in  the  cavity  of  the 
posterior  aspect  ol  the  os  hyoides  ;  this  gland  draws 
after  it  the  epiglottis  :  from  this  results  a  consider- 
able enlargement  ol  the  inferior  part  of  the  vocal 
tube. 

The  contrary  phenomenon  happens  when  the 
larynx  is  raised.  The  thyroid  cartilage  then 
rises,  and  becomes  engaged  behind  the  os  hyoides, 
by  displacing  and  pushing  backwards  the  epiglot- 
tid  gland  ;  this  pushe*  the  epiglottis,  and  the  vocal 
tube  is  much  contracted.  By  imitating  the  mo- 
tion  upon  the  dead  body,  we  may  easily  ascertain 
that  the  narrowing  may  proceed  to  five-sixths  of 
the  breadth  of  the' tube".  Now,  we  adapt  a  large 
tube  to  a  reed  for  the  purpose  of  producing  grave 
sounds  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  narrow  tube  which 
is  generally  employed  for  the  purpose  of  transmit- 
ting acute  sounds.     We  can  then,  to  a  certain  de- 
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giee,  account  for  the  utility  of  the  changes  of 
Iireadth  which  take  place  in  the  inferior  part  of 
the  vocal  tube. 

B.  The  presence  of  the  ventricles  of  the  larynx 
immediately  above  the  inferior  ligaments  of  the 
glottis,  appears  intended  to  isolate  those  liga- 
ments, so  that  they  may  vibrate  freely  in  the  air. 
When  foreign  bodies  enter  the  ventricles,  or  when 
a  false  membrane,  or  mucosities  are  formed,  the 
voice  is  generally  extinguished,  or  much  weak- 
ened. 

C.  From  its  form,  its  position,  its  elasticity; 
from  the  motions  which  its  muscles  impress  upon 
it,  the  epiglottis  appears  to  belong  essentially  to 
the  apparatus  of  the  voice ;  but  what  are  its 
uses  1  We  have  already  seen  that  it  contributes 
powerfully  to  the  narrowing  of  the  vocal  tube  ;  it 
may  be  supposed  that  it  has  a  more  important 
function. 

D.  The  vocal  tube  has  visibly  an  influence 
upon  the  intensity  of  the  voice.  The  most  intense 
sounds  which  the  voice  can  produce  cause  the 
mouth  to  be  opened  very  wide,  the  tongue  to  be 
drawn  a  little  back,  and  the  velum  of  the  palate 
raised  into  a  horizontal  position,  and  to  become 
elastic,  closing  all  communication  with  the  nos- 
trils. 

In  this  case  the  pharynx  and  the  mouth  evi- 
dently perform  the  office  of  a  speaking  trumpet, 
that  is  to  say,  they  represent  very  exactly  a  tube 
with  a  reed,  which  increases  in  wideness  out- 
wards, the  effect  of  which  is  to  augment  the  in- 
tensity of  the  sound  produced  by  the  reed.  If  the 
mouth  is  in  part  closed,  the  lips  carried  forward 
and  turned  towards  each  other,  the  sound  will 
acquire  rotundity,  and  an  agreeable  expression  ; 
but  it  will  lose  part  of  its  intensity  :  this  result  is 
easily  explained  after  what  we  have  said  of  the 
influence  of  the  form  of  tubes  in  reed  instruments. 

For  the  same  reasons,  whenever  the  vocal 
sound  passes  into  the  nose,  it  will  become  dull,  for 
the  form  of  the  cavities  of  the  nose  is  well  fitted 
for  diminishing  the  intensity  of  sounds.  If  the 
mouth  and  nose  are  shut  at  the  same  time,  no 
sound  can  be  produced. 

E.  We  have  seen,  in  considering  the  production 
of  voice,  that  a  great  number  of  modifications  re- 
lative to  expression  arise  from  changes  of  the 
thickness,  and  of  the  elasticity  of  the  lips  of  the 
glottis.  The  tube  may  produce  a  number  of 
others,  according  to  its  climireiit  degrees  of  length 
or  breadth  ;  according  to  its  form,  the  contraction 
of  the  pharynx,  the  position  of  the  tongue,  or  of 
the  velum  of  the  palate ;  according  as  the  sound 
passes  wholly  or  in  part  through  the  month,  or  the 
nose,  or  both  together ;  according  to  the  indi- 
vidual disposition  of  the  mouth  or  nose  ;  the  ex- 
istence or  non-existence  of  teeth  ;  the  size  of  the 
tongue,  &c.  ;  the  expression  of  the  voice  is  con- 
tinually modified  according  to  all  these  circum- 
stances. For  example,  whenever  the  sound  tra- 
verses the  nasal  cavities,  it  becomes  disagreeably 
nasal. 

Those  persons  are  mistaken,  who  think  that  the 
intensity  of  vocal  sound  may  be  augmented  by 
repercussion,  in  passing  through  the  nasal  cavi- 
ties ;  these  cavities  produce  quite  a  contrary  effect. 
Whenever  the  voice  is  introduced  into  them,  from 
whatever  cause,  it  becomes  dull. 

F.  Besides  the  numerous  modifications  which 
the  tube  of  the  vocal  organ  causes  in  the  intensity 
and  the  expression  of  the  voice,  in  alternately 
permitting  or  intercepting  its  productions  :  there 
is  another  very  important  kind  of  modification 
produced  by  it.  By  means  of  this  the  vocal  sound 
is  divided  into  very  small  portions,  each  possessing 
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a  distinct  character,  because  each  of  them  is  pro- 
duced by  a  distinct  motion  of  the  tube.  This  sort 
of  influence  of  the  vocal  tube  is  called  the  faculty 
of  articulating,  which  presents,  besides,  an  infi- 
nite variety  of  individual  differences  suitable  to 
the  peculiar  organisation  of  the  vocal  tube. 

We  have  hitherto  treated  of  the  human  voice  in 
a  general  manner ;  we  now  proceed  to  speak  of 
its  principal  modifications  :  namely,  the  cry  or 
native  voice  ;  the  voice  properly  so  called,  or  ac- 
quired voice  ;  speech,  or  articulated  voice  ;  sing- 
ing, or  appreciable  voice. 

The  cry,  or  native  voice. — The  cry  is  a  sound 
which  cannot  be  appreciated  ;  it  is,  like  all  those 
sounds  produced  by  the  larynx,  susceptible  of 
variation  in  tone,  intensity,  and  expression.  The 
cry  is  easily  distinguished  from  all  other  vocal 
sounds  ;  but  as  its  character  depends  upon  the  ex- 
pression, it  is  impossible  to  account  physically  for 
the  difference  between  it  and  the  latter.  What- 
ever is  the  condition  of  man,  or  whatever  his  age, 
he  is  capable  of  crying.  The  new-born  child,  the 
idiot,  the  person  deaf  from  birth,  the  savage,  the 
civilised,  the  decrepit  old  man,  all  are  capable  of 
producing  cries.  We  ought,  then,  to  consider  the 
cry  as  particularly  attached  to  organisation  ;  in- 
deed we  may  be  convinced  of  this  in  examining  its 
uses. 

By  the  cry  we  express  vivid  sensations,  whether 
they  proceed  from  without  or  within  ;  whether 
they  are  agreeable  or  painful : — there  are  cries  of 
pleasure  and  of  pain.  By  the  cry  we  express  out- 
most simple  instinctive  wants,  the  natural  pas- 
sions. There  is  a  cry  of  fury,  another  of  fear,  &c. 

The  social  wants  and  passions,  not  being  an  in- 
dispensable consequence  of  organisation,  and  the 
state  of  civilisation  being  necessary  for  their  de- 
velopement,  they  have  no  peculiar  cry.  The  cry 
comprehends,  generally,  the  most  intense  sounds 
that  the  organ  of  voice  can  produce  ;  its  expres- 
sion has  often  something  in  it  which  offends  the 
ear,  and  it  has  a  strong  action  upon  those  who  are 
near  it. 

By  means  of  the  cry,  important  relations  are 
established  among  mankind.  The  cry  of  joy  in- 
clines to  joy  ;  the  cry  of  pain  excites  pity  ;  the 
cry  produced  by  terror  causes  fear,  even  in  those 
at  a  distance,  &c.  This  sort  of  language  is  found 
in  most  animals  ;  it  is  almost  the  only  language 
which  has  been  given  them  ;  the  song  of  birds 
ought  to  be  considered  as  a  modification  of  their 
cry. 

Acquired  Voice,  or  Voice  properly  so  called.— 
In  the  usual  state  of  man,  that  is,  when  he  lives  in 
society,  and  when  he  is  possessed  of  the  faculty  of 
hearing,  he  knows,  from  earliest  youth,  that  man- 
kind utter  sounds  which  are  not  cries  ;  he  very 
soon  finds  that  he  can  produce  the  same  sort  of 
sounds  with  his  larynx,  and  immediately,  what  is 
called  acquired  voice,  is  developed  in  him,  by  the 
effect  of  imitation,  and  the  advantages  he  derives 
from  it.  A  deaf  child  cannot  make  any  remark 
with  regard  to  sound,  and  therefore  he  never  ac- 
quires it.  There  seems  to  be  no  difference  be- 
tween the  voice  and  the  cry,  except  in  intensity  and 
expression,  for  it  is  likewise  formed  of  inappre- 
ciable sounds,  or  of  sounds  whose  intervals  arc  not 
exactly  distinguished  by  the  ear. 

Since  the  voice  is  the  consequence  of  hearing, 
and  of  an  intellectual  process,  it  cannot  be  de- 
veloped if  those  circumstances,  by  which  it  is 
produced,  do  net  exist.  In  fact,  children  born 
deaf,  who  have  never  had  any  idea  of  sound ; 
idiots,  that  establish  no  relation  between  the 
sounds  which  they  hear,  and  those  which  their 
larynx  can  produce,  have  no  voice,  though  the 
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vocal  apparatus  of  both  may  be  lit  to  l'orra  and 
modify  sounds  as  well  as  that  of  individuals  per- 
fectly formed. 

For  the  same  reason  those  whom  we  improperly 
term  savages,  because  the;'  have  been  found  wan- 
dering in  forests  since  their  infancy,  can  have  no 
voice  ;  the  understanding  not  being  developed  in 
a  solitary  state,  but  only  in  social  life. 

The  expression,  the  intensity,  the  tone  of  the 
voice,  are  susceptible  of  numerous  modifications 
on  the  part  of  the  larynx ;  the  vocal  tube  also 
exerts  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  voice : 
speech,  and  singing,  are  only  modifications  of  the 
social  voice. 

Modifications  of  the  Voice  by  age. — The  la- 
rynx is  in  proportion  very  small  in  the  foetus,  and 
the  new  born  infant :  its  small  volume  forms  a 
contrast  with  that  of  the  os  hyoides,  with  the 
tongue  and  other  organs  of  deglutition,  which  are 
already  much  developed.  Besides,  it  is  round, 
and  the  thyroid  cartilage  forms  no  projection  in 
the  neck. 

The  lips  of  the  glottis,  the  ventricles,  the  su- 
perior ligaments,  are  very  short  in  proportion  to 
what  they  become  afterwards  ;  for  the  thyroid 
cartilage  not  being  much  developed,  they  conse- 
quently  occupy  a  small  space.  The  cartilages  are 
flexible,  and  have  not  nearly  the  solidity  which 
they  possess  afterwards. 

The  larynx  preserves  these  characters  almost 
till  puberty  ;  at  this  period  a  general  revolution 
takes  place  in  the  economy.  The  developement 
of  the  genital  organs  determines  a  sudden  increase 
in  the  nutrition  of  many  of  the  organs,  of  which 
that  of  the  voice  is  one. 

The  greatest  activity  of  nutrition  is  first  re- 
marked in  the  muscles.;  afterwards,  but  more 
slowly,  it  is  seen  in  the  cartilages :  the  general 
form  of  the  larynx  is  then  modified  ;  the  thyroid 
cartilage  becomes  developed  in  its  anterior  part, 
it  forms  a  projection  in  the  neck,  but  greater  in 
the  male  than  in  the  female.  From  this  circum- 
stance results  a  considerable  prolongation  of  the 
lips  of  the  glottis,  or  thyro-arythaenoid  muscles  ; 
and  this  phenomenon  is  much  more  worthy  of  re- 
mark than  the  general  increase  of  the  glottis 
which  happens  at  the  same  time. 

Though  these  changes  in  the  larynx  are  rapid, 
they  do  not  happen  all  at  once  ;  sometimes  it  is 
six  or  eight  months  before  they  terminate. 

After  puberty  the  larynx  does  not  suffer  any 
other  remarkable  changes  ;  its  volume  and  the 
projection  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  continue  to  in- 
crease, and  become  more  strongly  marked.  The 
cartilages  become  partially  ossified  in  manhood. 

In  old  age  the  ossification  of  the  cartilages  con- 
tinues, and  becomes  almost  complete ;  the  epi- 
glottid  gland  diminishes  considerably,  and  the  in- 
ternal muscles,  but  those  particularly  that  form 
the  lips  of  the  glottis,  diminish  in  volume,  assume 
a  colour  less  deep,  and  lose  their  elasticity  ;  in  a 
word,  they  take  the  same  modifications  as  the 
muscular  system  in  general. 

The  production  of  voice,  as  it  supposes  the  pas- 
sage of  air  to  and  from  the  lungs  to  take  place, 
cannot  exist  in  the  fetus,  plunged  as  it  is  in  the 
liquor  amnii;  but  the  child  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing very  acute  sounds  at  the  instant  of  birth. 

Vagitus  is  the  name  that  is  given  to  this  voice, 
or  cry  of  children,  by  which  they  express  their 
wants  and  feelings.  We  must  recollect  that  this 
is  the  object  of  the  cry. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  first  year,  the  child  be- 
gins to  form  sounds  that  are  easily  distinguished 
from  the  vagitus.  These  sounds,  at  first  vague 
and  irregular,  very  soon  become  more  distinct 
and  connected  ;  nurses  then  begin  to  make  them 
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pronounce  the  most  simple  words,  and  afterwards 
those  that  are  more  complicated. 

The  pronunciation  of  children  has  very  little 
resemblance  to  that  of  adults  ;  but  there  is  also  a 
great  difference  between  them.  In  children,  the 
teeth  have  not  yet  quitted  their  alveoli  ;  the 
tongue  is  comparatively  very  large  ;  when  the  lips 
are  closed  they  are  larger  than  is  necessary  for 
covering  anteriorly  the  gums ;  the  nasal  cavities 
are  not  much  developed,  &c.  m 

Children  advance  only  by  degrees,  and  in  pro- 
portion as  their  organs  of  pronunciation  approach 
those  of  the  adult,  to  articulate  exactly  the  differ- 
ent combinations  of  letters.  They  are  not  capa- 
ble of  forming  appreciable  sounds,  or  of  singing, 
until  long  after  they  have  acquired  the  faculty  of 
speech.  This  sort  of  sounds  is  the  voice  properly 
so  called,  or  acquired  :  they  could  not  exist  in  the 
child  were  it  deaf.  They  ought  not  to  be  consi- 
dered as  the  modification  of  the  vagitus. 

Until  the  period  of  puberty,  the  larynx  remains 
proportionably  very  small,  as  well  as  the  lips  of 
the  glottis  :  the  voice  is  also  composed  entirely  of 
acute  sounds.  It  is  physically  impossible  that  the 
larynx  should  produce  grVve  ones. 

At  puberty,  particulotrly  in  males,  the  voice  un- 
dergoes a  remarkable  modification  :  it  acquires  in 
a  few  days,  often  all  at  once,  a  gravity,  and  a  dull 
or  deaf  expression,  that  it  was  far  from  having  be- 
fore. 

It  sinks  in  general  about  an  octave.  The  voice 
of  a  young  man  is  said  to  moult,  according  to  the 
common  expression.  In  certain  cases  the  voice 
is  almost  entirely  lost  for  some  weeks  ;  it  fre- 
quently contracts  a  marked  hoarseness.  Some- 
times it  happens  that  the  young  man  produces  in- 
voluntarily a  very  acute  sound  when  he  wishes  to 
produce  a  grave  one  :  it  is  then  scarcely  possible 
for  him  to  produce  appreciable  sounds,  or  to  sing 
true. 

This  state  of  things  continues  sometimes  nearly 
a  year,  after  which  the  voice  becomes  more  clear, 
and  remains  so  during  life  :  but  some  individuals 
lose  entirely,  during  the  moulting  of  the  voice, 
the  faculty  of  singing  ;  others,  who  having  a  fine 
and  extensive  voice  before  the  moulting,  have  af- 
terwards only  a  very  ordinary  one. 

The  gravity  that  the  voice  acquires  depends 
evidently  upon  the  developement  of  the  larynx,  and 
particularly  on  the  prolongation  of  the  lips  of  the 
glottis.  As  these  parts  cannot  stretch  backward, 
they  come  forward:  it  is  also  at  this  time  that  the 
larynx  projects  in  the  neck,  and  the  pomum 
Adami  appears.  In  the  female,  the  lips  of  the 
glottis  do  not  present  at  puberty  this  increase  in 
breadth  ;  the  voice  also  generally  remains  acute. 

The  voice  generally  preserves  the  same  charac- 
ters until  after  adult  age  ;  at  least,  the  modifica- 
tions that  it  undergoes  in  the  interTal  are  but  in- 
considerable, and  affect  principally  the  expression, 
and  the  volume.  Towards  the  beginning  of  old 
age,  the  voice  changes  anew,  its  expression  alters, 
and  its  extent  diminishes :  singing  is  more  diffi- 
cult, the  sounds  become  noisy,  and  their  pro- 
duction painful  and  fatiguing.  The  organs  oi  pro- 
nunciation being  changed  by  the  effect  of  age, 
the  teeth  become  shorter,  and  frequently  being 
lost,  the  pronunciation  is  sensibly  changed.  All 
these  phenomena  are  more  noted  in  confirmed  old 
age.  The  voice  is  weak,  shaking,  and  broken  ; 
singing  has  the  same  characters,  which  depend 
on  impaired  muscular  contraction.  Speech 
also  undergoes  remarkable  modifications ;  the 
slowness  of  the  motions  of  the  tongue,  the  want 
of  the  teeth,  the  lips  proportionally  longer,  &c, 
necessarily  influence  the  pronunciation." — Ma- 
gendie's  Physiology. 
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VOLATICUS.  (Volaticu.i ;  from  ro/o,  to 
%.)  Volatile  ;  that  goeth  or  flieth,  as  it  were, 
away  suddenly. 

VOLATILE.     Sec  Volaticus. 

Volatile  alkali.     See  Ammonia. 

Volatile  caustic,  alkali.    See  Ammonia. 

VOLATILITY.  The  property  of  bodies  by 
which  they  arc  disposed  to  assume  the  vaporous 
or  clastic  state,  and  quit  the  vessels  in  which  they 
are  placed. 

VOLCANITE.     See  Augite. 

Volse'lla.  A  probang,  or  instrument  to  re- 
move bodies  sticking  in  the  throat. 

VOLUBILIS.  Twining.  Botanists  apply  it 
to  stems  which  twine  round  other  plants  by  their 
o»/n  spiral  form,  either  from  left  to  right,  sup- 
posing the  observer  in  the  centre,  (or,  in  other 
words,  according  to  the  apparent  motions  of  the 
sun ; )  as  in  Tamus  communis,  and  the  honey- 
suckle :  or  from  right  to  left,  contrary  to  the  sun, 
as  with  Convolvulus  sapium,  the  French  bean, 

VOLVA.  {Volva,  a.  f.  ;  from  valva.)  The 
wrapper  or  covering  of  the  fungous  tribe,  of  a 
membranous  texture,  concealing  their  parts  of 
fructification,  and  in  due  time  bursting  aU  round, 
forming  a  ring  upon  the  stalk,  as  in  Agaricus  cam- 
pestris.  Such  is  the  original  meaning  of  this 
rerm,  as  explained  by  Linnaeus  ;  but  it  has  be- 
come more  generally  used  by  Linnaeus  himself  for 
the  fleshy  external  covering  of  some  other  fungi, 
which  is  scarcely  raised  out  of  the  ground,  and 
enfolds  the  whole  plant  when  young.  It  is  simple, 
double,  or  stellated,  very  much  cut ;  as  in  Lyco- 
podum  stellatum. 

VO'LVULUS.  (From  volvo,  to  roll  up.)  The 
iliac  passion,  or  inflammation  in  the  bowels, 
called  twisting  of  the  guts.     See  Iliac  passion. 

Volvulus  terrestris.  Small  bindweed. 
The  Convolvulus  minor. 

VO'MER.  Named  from  its  great  resemblance 
to  a  plough-share.  It  is  a  slender  thin  bone, 
separating  the  nostrils  from  each  other,  consisting 
of  two  plates  much  compressed  together,  very 
dense  and  strong,  yet  so  thin  as  to  be  transparent ; 
these  two  plates  seem  at  every  edge  to  separate 
from  each  other,  and  thus  a  groove  is  formed  at 
every  side.— 1.  This  groove  on  the  upper  edge, 
or,  as  it  may  be  called,  its  base,  is  wide,  and  re- 
ceives into  it  the  projecting  points  of  the  ethmoid 
and  sphenoid  bone6,  and  thus  it  stands  very  firmly 
and  securely  on  the  skull,  and  capable  of  resisting 
blows  of  considerable  violence.— 2.  The  groove, 
upon  the  lower  part,  is  narrower,  and  receives 
the  rising  line  in  the  middle  of  the  palate  plate, 
where  the  bones  join  to  form  the  palate  suture. 
At  the  fore-part  it  is  united  by  a  ragged  surface, 
and  by  something  like  a  groove,  to  the  middle 
cartilage  of  the  nose,  and  as  the  vomer  receives 
the  other  bones  into  its  grooves,  it  is,  as  it  were, 
locked  in  on  all  sides,  receiving  support  and 
strength  from  each,  but  more  particularly  from 
the  thick  and  strong  membrane  which  covers  the 
whole,  and  which  is  so  continuous  as  to  resemble 
a  periosteum,  or  rather  a  continued  ligament, 
from  its  strength ;  thus  the  slender  vomer  pos- 
sesses sufficient  strength  to  avert  from  it  all  those 
evils  which  must  inevitably  have  occurred,  had  it 
been  less  wisely  or  less  strongly  constructed. 

VO'MICA.  (From  vomo,  to  spit  up ;  because 
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it    discharges    a    sanies.)    An  abscess  of  the 
lungs. 

VOMITING.  Vomitio.  A  forcible  ejection 
of  food,  or  any  other  substance,  from  the  sto- 
mach, through  the  oesophagus  and  mouth. 

"  That  internal  sensation  which  announces  the 
necessity  of  vomiting  is  called  nausea ;  it  con- 
sists of  a  general  uneasiness,  with  a  feeling  of 
dizziness  in  the  head,  or  in  the  epigastric  region : 
the  lower  lip  trembles,  and  the  saliva  flows  in 
abundance.  Instantly,  and  involuntarily,  convul- 
sive contractions  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  and 
at  the  same  time,  of  the  diaphragm,  succeed  to  this 
state  ;  the  first  are  not  very  intense,  but  those 
that  follow  are  more  so  ;  they  at  last  become 
such,  that  the  matters  contained  in  the  stomach 
surmount  the  resistance  of  the  cardia,  and  are 
thus  darted,  as  it  were,  into  the  oesophagus  and 
mouth  ;  the  same  effect  is  produced  many  times 
in  succession ;  it  ceases  for  a  time,  and  begins 
again  after  some  interval. 

At  the  instant  that  the  matters  driven  from  the 
stomach  traverse  the  pharynx  and  the  mouth,  the 
glottis  shuts,  the  velum  of  the  palate  rises,  and 
becomes  horizontal,  as  in  deglutition  ;  neverthe- 
less, every  time  that  one  vomits,  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  liquid  is  introduced  either  into  the  larynx, 
or  the  nasal  canals. 

Vomiting  was  long  believed  to  depend  upon  the 
rapid  convulsive  contraction  of  the  stomach  ;  but 
it  has  been  shown,  by  a  series  of  experiments, 
that,  in  the  process,  this  viscus  is  nearly  passive ; 
and  that  the  true  agents  of  vomiting  are,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  diaphragm,  and,  on  the  other,  the 
large  abdominal  muscles. 

In  the  ordinary  state,  the  diaphragm  and  the 
muscles  of  the  abdomen  co-operate  in  vomiting ; 
but  each  of  them  can,  nevertheless,  produce  it 
separately.  Thus,  an  animal  still  vomits,  though, 
the  diaphragm  has  been  rendered  immoveable 
by  cutting  the  diaphragmatic  nerves ;  it  vomits 
the  same,  though  the  whole  abdominnt  muscles 
have  been  taken  away  by  the  knife,  with  the  pre- 
caution of  leaving  the  linea  alba,  and  the  perito- 
naeum untouched. 

Vomiting  of  blood.    See  Hamatemesis. 

Vo'mitus  cruentus.    See  Htematemesis. 

Voracious  appetite.     See  Bulimia. 

Vox  abscissa.  Hoarseness,  and  also  a  loss  of 
voice. 

Vulga'go.  The  asarabacca  was  so  called. 
See  Asarum. 

VULNERA'RIA.  (From  vulnus,  a  wound.) 
Medicines  which  heal  wounds.  A  herb  named 
from  its  use  in  healing  wounds. 

Vulneraria  ao.ua.    Arquebusade. 

VU'LNUS.     A  wound. 

Vulnus  sclopeticum.    A  gun-shot  wound. 

VULPENITE.  A  mineral  of  a  grayish-white 
colour,  found  along  with  granular  foliated  lime- 
stone, at  Vulpino,  in  Italy. 

VU'LVA.  ( Quasi  valva,  the  aperture  to  the 
womb  ;  or  quasi  valva,  because  the  foetus  is 
wrapped  up  in  it. )  The  pudendum  muliebre,  or 
parts  of  generation  proper  to  women  ;  also  a  fora- 
men in  the  brain. 

VULVA'RIA.  (From  vulva,  the  womb ;  so 
named  from  its  smell,  or  use  in  disorders  of  the 
womb.)  Stinking  orach.  See  Chenopodium 
vulvaria. 
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ACKE.  A  mineral  substance  intermediate 
between  clay  and  basalt. 

WADD.     A  name  of  plumbago. 

IVadd,  black.  An  ore  of  manganese :  so 
called  in  Derbyshire. 

WAKE  ROBIN.     See  Arum. 

WALL-FLOWER.     See  Cheiranthutt  cheiri. 

WALL-PELLITORY.     See  Parietaria. 

WALL-PEPPER.     See  Sedum  acre. 

WALNUT.    SeeJuglans. 

WALTHER,  Augustine  Frederic,  a  phy- 
sician, was  appointed  in  1723,  professor  of  ana- 
tomy and  surgery  at  Leyden.  Several  of  his  dis- 
sertations on  anatomical  subjects  are  commended, 
and  have  been  reprinted  by  Haller.  The  best  of 
his  larger  pieces  is  "  De  Lingua  Humana  Libel- 
Ins,"  in  quarto.  As  a  botanist  he  published  a 
Catalogue  of  the  Plants  in  his  own  garden,  and 
a  work  on  the  Structure  of  Plants.  He  died 
about  the  year  1746. 

WALTON.  A  town,  near  Tewkesbury  in 
Gloucestershire,  where  there  is  a  mineral  spring, 
containing  a  small  portion  of  iron  dissolved  in 
fixed  air ;  of  absorbent  earth  combined  with  he- 
patic air ;  of  vitriolated  magnesia,  and  muriated 
mineral  alkali ;  but  the  proportions  of  these  con- 
stituent parts  have  not  been  accurately  ascertained. 
Walton  water  is  chiefly  efficacious  in  obstructions 
and  other  affections  of  the  glands. 

WATER.  Aqua.  This  fluid  is  so  well  known, 
as  scarcely  to  require  any  definition. 

It  is  transparent,  without  colour,  smell,  or 
taste ;  in  a  very  slight  degree  compressible ; 
when  pure,  not  liable  to  spontaneous  change ; 
liquid  in  the  common  temperature  of  our  atmo- 
sphere, assuming  the  solid  form  at  32°  Fahren- 
heit, and  the  gaseous  at  212°,  but  returning  un- 
altered to  its  liquid  state  on  resuming  any  degree 
of  heat  between  these  points  ;  capable  of  dissolv- 
ing a  greater  number  of  natural  bodies  than  any 
other  fluid  whatever,  and  especially  those  known 
by  the  name  of  the  saline ;  performing  the  most 
important  functions  in  the  vegetable  and  animal 
kingdoms,  and  entering  largely  into  their  compo- 
sition as  a  constituent  part. 

"  Native  water  is  seldom,  if  ever,  found  per- 
fectly pure.  The  waters  that  flow  within  or  upon 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  contain  various  earthy, 
saline,  metallic,  vegetable,  or  animal  particles, 
according  to  the  substances  over  or  through  which 
they  pass.  Rain  and  snow  waters  are  much 
purer  than  these,  although  they  also  contain  what- 
ever floats  in  the  air,  or  has  been  exhaled  along 
with  the  watery  vapours. 

The  purity  of  water  may  be  known  by  the  fol- 
lowing marks  or  properties  of  pure  water : — 

1.  Pure  water  is  lighter  than  water  that  is  not 
pure. 

2.  Pure  water  is  more  fluid  than  water  that  is 
not  pure. 

3.  It  has  no  colour,  smell,  or  taste. 

4.  It  wets  more  easily  than  the  waters  contain- 
ing metallic  and  earthy  salts,  called  hard  waters, 
and  feels  softer  when  touched. 

5.  Soap,  or  a  solution  of  soap  in  alkohol,  mixes 
easily  and  perfectly  with  it. 

6.  It  is  not  rendered  turbid  by  adding  to  it  a  so- 
lution of  eold  in  aqua  reeia,  or  a  solution  of  sil- 


ver, or  of  lead,  or  of  mercury,  in  nitric  acid,  or 
a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  in  water. 

Water  was,  till  modern  times,  considered  as  an 
elementary  or  simple  substance. 

Previous  to  the  month  of  October  1 776,  the 
celebrated  Macquer,  assisted  by  Sigaud  de  la 
Fond,  made  an  experiment  by  burning  hydrogen 
gas  in  a  bottle,  without  explosion,  and  holding  a 
white  china  saucer  over  the  flame.  His  intention 
appears  to  have  been  that  of  ascertaining  whether 
any  fuliginous  smoke  was  produced,  and  he  ob- 
serves, that  the  saucer  remained  perfectly  clean 
and  white,  but  was  moistened  with  perceptible 
drops  of  a  clear  fluid,  resembling  water ;  and 
which,  in  fact,  appeared  to  him  and  his  assistant 
to  be  nothing  but  pure  water.  He  does  not  say 
whether  any  test  was  applied  to  ascertain  this 
purity,  neither  does  he  make  any  remark  on  the 
fact. 

In  the  month  of  September  1777,  Bucquet  and 
Lavoisier,  not  being  acquainted  with  the  fact 
which  is  incidentally  and  concisely  mentioned  by 
Macquer,  made  an  experiment  to  discover  what 
is  produced  by  the  combustion  of  hydrogen. 
They  fired  live  or  Six  pints  of  hydrogen  in  au 
open  and  wide-mouthed  bottle,  and  instantly 
poured  two  ounces  of  lime  water  through  the 
flame,  agitating  the  bottle  during  the  time  the 
combustion  lasted.  The  result  of  this  experiment 
showed,  that  carbonic  acid  was  not  produced. 

Before  the  month  of  April  1781,  Mr.  John 
Warltire,  encouraged  by  Dr.  Priestley,  fired  a 
mixture  of  common  air  and  hydrogen  gas  in  a  close 
copper  vessel,  and  found  its  weight  diminished. 
Dr.  Priestley,  likewise,  before  the  same  period, 
fired  a  like  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  gas 
in  a  closed  glass  vessel,  Mr.  Warltire  being  pre- 
sent. The  inside  of  the  vessel,  though  clean  and 
dry  before,  became  dewy,  and  was  lined  with  a 
sooty  substance.  These  experiments  were  after- 
wards repeated  by  Mr.  Cavendish  and  Dr. 
Priestley  ;  and  it  was  found,  that  the  diminution 
of  weight  did  not  take  place,  neither  was  the 
sooty  matter  perceived.  These  circumstances, 
therefore,  must  have  arisen  from  some  imperfec- 
tion in  the  apparatus  or  materials  with  which  the 
former  experiments  were  made. 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  the  year  1781,  that  Mr. 
Henry  Cavendish  was  busied  in  examining  what 
becomes  of  the  air  lost  by  combustion,  and  made 
those  valuable  experiments  which  were  read  be- 
fore the  Royal  Society  on  the  15th  of  January, 
1784.  He  burned  500,000  grain  measures  of  hy- 
drogen gas,  with  about  two  and  a  half  times  the 
quantity  of  common  air,  and  by  causing  the  burn- 
ed air  to  pass  through  a  glass  tube  eight  feet  in 
length,  135  grains  of  pure  water  were  condensed. 
He  also  exploded  a  mixture  of  19,500  grain  mea- 
sures of  oxygen  gas,  and  37,000  of  hydrogen,  in  a 
close  vessel.  The  condensed  liquor  was  found  to 
contain  a  small  portion  of  nitric  acid,  when  the 
mixture  of  the  air  was  such,  that  the  burned  air 
still  contained  a  considerable  proportion  of  oxj-- 
gen.  In  this  case  it  may  be  presumed,  that  some 
of  the  oxygen  combines  with  a  portion  of  nitrogen 
present. 

In  the  mean  time,  Lavoisier  continued  Iiis  re- 
searches, and  during  the  winter  of  1781-17!: 
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getter  with  Gingembre,  he  filled  a  bottle  of  six 
pints  with  hydrogen,  which  being  fired,  and  two 
ounces  of  lime  water  poured  in,  was  instantly 
stopped  with  a  cork,  through  which  a  flexible  tube 
communicating  with  a  vessel  of  oxygen  was  pass- 
ed. The  inflammation  ceased,  except  at  the  ori- 
fice of  the  tube,  through  which  the  oxygen  wtts 
pressed,  where  a  beautiful  flame  appeared.  The 
combustion  continued  a  considerable  time,  during 
which  the  lime  water  was  agitated  in  the  bottle. 
Neither  this,  nor  the  same  experiment  repeated 
with  pure  water,  and  with  a  weak  solution  of  al- 
kali instead  of  lime  water,  afforded  the  informa- 
tion sought  after,  for  these  substances  were  not  at 
all  altered. 

The  inference  of  Mr.  Warltire,  respecting  the 
moisture  on  the  inside  of  the  glass  in  which  Dr. 
Priestley  first  fired  hydrogen  and  common  air, 
was,  that  these  airs,  by  combustion,  deposited  the 
moisture  they  contained.  Mr.  Watt,  however, 
inferred  from  these  experiments,  that  water  is  a 
compound  of  the  burned  airs,  which  have  given 
out  their  latent  heat  by  combustion  ;  and  commu- 
nicated his  sentiments  to  Dr.  Priestley  in  a  letter 
dated  April  26,  1783. 

It  does  not  appear,  that  the  composition  of  wa- 
ter was  known  or  admitted  in  France,  till  the 
summer  of  1783,  when  Lavoisier  and  De  la  Place, 
on  the  24th  of  June,  repeated  the  experiment  of 
burning  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  a  glass  vessel 
over  mercury,  in  a  still  greater  quantity  than  had 
been  burned  by  Mr.  Cavendish.  The  result  was 
nearly  five  gross  of  pure  water.  Monge  made  a 
similar  experiment  at  Paris  nearly  at  the  same 
time,  or  perhaps  before. 

This  assiduous  and  accurate  philosopher  then 
proceeded,  in  conjunction  with  Meusnier,  to  pass 
the  steam  of  water  through  a  red-hot  iron  tube, 
and  found  that  the  iron  was  oxidised,  and  hydro- 
gen disengaged  ;  and  the  steam  of  water  being 
passed  over  a  variety  of  other  combustible  or  oxid- 
able  substances,  produced  similar  results,  the  wa- 
ter disappearing  and  hydrogen  being  disengaged. 
These  capital  experiments  were  accounted  for  by 
Lavoisier,  by  supposing  the  water  to  be  decom- 
posed into  its  component  parts,  oxygen  and  hy- 
drogen, the  former  of  which  unites  with  the  ig- 
nited substance,  while  the  latter  is  disengaged. 

The  grand  experiment  of  the  composition  of 
water  by  Fourcroy,  Vauquelin,  and  Seguin,  was 
begun  on  Wednesday,  May  13,  1790,  and  was 
finished  on  Friday  the  22d,  of  the  same  month. 
The  combustion  was  kept  up  185  hours  with  little 
interruption,  dining  which  time  the  machine  was 
not  quitted  for  a  moment.  The  experimenters 
alternately  refreshed  themselves  when  fatigued, 
by  lying  for  a  few  hours  on  mattresses  in  the  labo- 
ratory. 

To  obtain  the  hydrogen,  1.  Zinc  was  melted 
and  rubbed  into  a  powder  in  a  very  hot  mortar. 
2.  This  metal  was  dissolved  in  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid  diluted  with  seven  parts  of  water. 
The  air  procured  was  made  to  pass  through  caustic 
alkali.  To  obtain  the  oxygen,  two  pounds  and  a 
half  of  crystallised  hyperoxymuriate  of  potassa 
were  distilled,  and  the  air  was  transferred  through 
caustic  alkali. 

The  volume  of  hydrogen  employed  was 
25963.568  cubic  inches,  and  the  weight  was 
1039.358  grains. 

The  volume  of  oxygen  was  12570.942,  and  the 
weight  was  6209.869  grains. 

The  total  weight  of  both  clastic  fluids  was 
7249.227. 

The  weight  of  water  obtained  was  7244  grains, 
or  12  ounces  4  gros  46  grains. 
1012 
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The  weight  of  water  which  should  have 
obtained  was  12  ounces  4  gros  49.227  grains. 

The  deficit  was  4.227  grains. 

The  quantity  of  azotic  air  before  the  experi- 
ment was  415.256  cubic  inches,  and  at  the  close 
of  it  467.  The  excess  after  the  experiment  was, 
consequently,  51.744  cubic  inches.  This  aug- 
mentation is  to  be  attributed,  the  academicians 
think,  to  the  small  quantity  of  atmospheric  air  in 
the  cylinders  of  the  gasometers  at  the  time  the 
other  airs  were  introduced.  These  additional  51 
cubic  inches  could  not  arise  from  the  hydrogen, 
for  experiment  showed,  that  it  contained  no  azotic 
air.  Some  addition  of  this  last  fluid,  the  experi- 
menters think,  cannot  be  avoided,  on  account  of 
the  construction  of  the  machine. 

The  water  being  examined,  was  found  to  be  as 
pure  as  distilled  water.  Its  specific  gravity  to  dis- 
tilled water  was  as  18671  :  18670. 

The  decomposition  of  water  is  most  elegantly 
effVcted  by  electricity. 

The  composition  of  water  is  best  demonstrated 
by  exploding  2  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  1  of  oxy- 
gen, in  the  eudiometer.  They  disappear  totally, 
and  pure  water  results.  A  cubic  inch  of  this  li- 
quid at  60°,  weighs  252.52  grains,  consisting  of 
28.06  grains  hydrogen,  and 
224.46  oxygen. 

The  bulk  of  the  former  gas  is  1325  cubic  inches. 
That  of  the  latter  662 
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Hence  there  is  a  condensation  of  nearly  two 
thousand  volumes  into  one  ;  and  one  volume  of 
water  contains  662  volumes  of  oxygen.  The  prime 
equivalent  of  water  is  1.125 ;  composed  of  a  prime 
of  oxygen  =  1.0  +  a  prime  of  hydrogen  =  0.125 ; 
or  9  parts  by  weight  of  water,  consist  of  8  oxy- 
gen +  1  hydrogen." 

The  simple  waters  are  the  following  : 

I.  Distilled  water.  This  is  the  lightest  of  all 
others,  containing  neither  solid  nor  gaseous  sub- 
stances in  solution,  is  perfectly  void  of  taste  and 
smell,  colourless  and  beautifully  transparent,  has 
a  soft  feel,  and  wets  the  fingers  more  readily  than 
any  other.  It  mixes  uniformly  with  soap  into  a 
smooth  opaline  mixture,  but  may  be  added  to  a 
solution  of  soap  in  spirit  of  wine  without  injuring 
its  transparency.  The  clearness  of  distilled  wa- 
ter is  not  impaired  by  the  most  delicate  chemical 
re-agents,  such  as  lime-water,  a  solution  of  ba- 
rytes  in  any  acid,  nitrated  silver,  or  acid  of  sugar. 
When  evaporated  in  a  silver  vessel  it  leaves  no  re- 
siduum ;  if  preserved  from  access  of  foreign  mat- 
ter floating  in  the  air,  it  may  be  kept  for  ;iges  un- 
altered in  vessels  upon  which  it  has  no  action,  as 
it  does  not  possess  within  itself  the  power  of  de- 
composition. As  it  freezes  exactly  at  32°  of  Fah- 
renheit, and  boils  at  212°  under  the  atmospherical 
pressure  of  29.8  inches,  these  points  are  made  use 
of  as  the  standard  ones  for  thermometrical  divi- 
sion ;  and  its  specific  weight  being  always  the 
same  under  the  mean  pressure  and  temperature, 
it  is  employed  for  the  comparative  standard  of 
specific  gravity. 

Pure  distilled  water  can  only  be  procured  from 
water  which  contains  no  volatile  matters  that  will 
rise  in  distillation,  and  continue  still  in  union  with 
the  vapour  when  condensed.  Many  substances 
are  volatile  during  distillation,  but  most  of  the 
gases,  such  as  common  air,  carbonic  acid,  and  the 
like,  are  incapable  of  uniting  with  water  at  a  high 
temperature  :  other  bodies,  however,  such  as  ve- 
getable essential  oil,  and,  in  general,  much  of  that 
which  eives  the  peculiar  odour  to  vegetable  and 
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animal  matter,  will  remain  in  water  alter  distilla- 
tion. So  the  steam  of  many  animal  and  vegetable 
decoctions  has  a  certain  flavour  which  distin- 
guishes it  from  pure  water  ;  and  the  aqueous  exha- 
lation from  living  bodies,  which  is  a  kind  of  dis- 
tillation, has  a  similar  impregnation. 

To  obtain  distilled  water  perfectly  pure,  much 
.stress  was  laid  by  former  chemists  on  repeating 
the  process  a  great  number  of  times  ;  but  it  was 
found  by  Lavoisier,  that  rain  water  once  distilled, 
rejecting  the  (irst  and  last  products,  was  as  pure 
a  water  as  could  be  procured  by  any  subsequent 
distillations. 

Distilled  water  appears  to  possess  a  higher 
power  than  any  other  as  a  solvent  of  all  annual 
and  vegetable  matter,  and  these  it  holds  in  solu- 
tion as  little  as  possible  altered  from  the  state  in 
which  they  existed  in  the  body  that  yielded  them. 
Hence  the  great  practical  utility  of  that  kind  of 
chemical  analysis  which  presents  the  proximate 
constituent  parts  of  these  bodies,  and  which  is 
effected  particularly  by  the  assistance  of  pure  wa- 
ter. On  the  other  hand,  a  saline,  earthy,  or  other- 
wise impure  water,  will  alter  the  texture  of  some 
of  the  parts,  impair  their  solubility,  produce  ma- 
terial changes  on  the  colouring  matter,  and  become 
a  less  accurate  analyser  on  account  of  the  admix- 
ture of  foreign  contents. 

Distilled  water  is  seldom  employed  to  any  ex- 
tent in  the  preparation  of  food,  or  in  manufactures, 
on  account  of  the  trouble  of  procuring  it  in  large 
quantities ;  but  for  preparing  a  great  number  of 
medicines,  and  in  almost  every  one  of  the  nicer 
chemical  processes  that  are  carried  on  in  the  liquid 
way,  this  water  is  an  essential  requisite.  The 
only  cases  in  which  it  has  been  used  largely  as  an 
article  of  drink,  have  been  in  those  important 
trials  made  of  the  practicability  of  procuring  it  by 
condensing  the  steam  of  sea  water  by  means  of  a 
simple  apparatus  adapted  to  a  ship's  boiler ;  and 
these  have  fully  shown  the  ease  with  which  a  large 
quantity  of  fresh  water,  of  the  purest  kind,  may 
be  had  at  sea,  at  a  moderate  expense,  whereby 
one  of  the  most  distressing  of  all  wants  may  be  re- 
lieved. There  are  one  or  two  circumstances 
which  seem  to  show  that  water,  when  not  already 
loaded  with  foreign  matter,  may  become  a  solvent 
for  concretions  in  urinary  passages.  At  least,  we 
know  that  very  material  advantage  has  been  de- 
rived in  these  cases  from  very  pure  natural  springs, 
and  hence  a  course  of  distilled  water  has  been  re- 
commended as  a  fair  subject  of  experiment. 

2.  Rain  water,  the  next  in  purity  to  distilled 
water,  is  that  which  has  undergone  a  natural  dis- 
tillation from  the  earth,  and  is  condensed  in  the 
form  of  rain.  This  is  a  water  so  nearly  approaching 
to  absolute  purity  as  probably  to  be  equal  to  distilled 
water  for  every  purpose  except  in  the  nicer  chemi- 
cal experiments.  The  foreign  contents  of  rain 
water  appear  to  vary  according;  to  the  state  of  the 
air  through  which  it  falls.  The  heterogeneous 
atmosphere  of  a  smoky  town  will  give  some  im- 
pregnation to  rain  as  it  passes  through,  and  thi?, 
though  it  may  not  be  at  once  perceptible  on  chemi- 
cal examination,  will  yet  render  it  liable  to  spon- 
taneous change  ;  and  hence,  rain  water,  if  long 
kept,  especially  in  hot  climates,  acquires  a  strong 
smell,  becomes  full  of  animalcula,  and  in  some 
degree  putrid.  According  to  Margraaff,  the  con- 
stant foreign  contents  of  rain  water  appear  to  be 
some  traces  of  the  muriatic  and  nitric  acids  ;  but 
as  this  water  is  always  very  soft,  it  is  admirably 
adapted  for  dissolving  soap,  or  for  the  solution  of 
alimentary  or  colouring  matter,  and  it  is  accord- 
ingly used  largely  for  the.se  purposes.  The  speci- 
fic gravity  of  rain  wattr  is  so  nearly  the  same  as 
'hat  of  distilled  water,  that  it  requires  the  mast 
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delicate  instruments  to  ascertain  the  difference* 
Kain,  that  falls  in  towns,  acquires  a  small  quanti- 
ty of  sulphate  of  lime  and  calcareous  matter  from 
the  mortar  and  plaster  of  the  houses. 

S.  Ice  and  snov>  water.  This  equals  rain  water 
in  purity,  and,  when  fresh  melted,  contains  no 
air,  which  is  expelled  during  freezing.  In  cold 
climates  and  in  high  latitudes,  thawed  snow  forms 
the  constant  drink  of  the  inhabitants  during  win- 
ter ;  and  the  vast  masses  of  ice  which  float  on 
the  polar  seas  afford  an  abundant  supply  to  the 
manner.  It  is  well  known,  that  in  a  weak  brine, 
exposed  to  a  moderate  freezing  cold,  it  is  only 
the  watery  part  that  congeals,'  leaving  the  un- 
frozen liquor  proportiunably  stronger  of  the  salt. 
The  same  happens  with  a  dilute  "solution  of  ve- 
getable acids,  with  fermented  liquors,  and  the 
like  ;  and  advantage  is  taken  of  this  property  to 
reduce  the  saline  part  to  a  more  concentrated 
form.  Snow  water  has  long  lain  under  the  im- 
putation of  occasioning  those  strumous  swellings 
in  the  neck  which  deform  the  inhabitants  of  many 
of  the  Alpine  valleys ;  but  this  opinion  is  not 
supported  by  any  well  authenticated  indisputable 
facts,  and  is  rendered  still  more  improbable,  if 
not  entirely  overturned,  by  the  frequency  of  the 
disease  in  Sumatra,  where  ice  and  snow  are  never 
seen,  and  its  being  quite  unknown  in  Chili  and  in 
Thibet,  though  the  rivers  of  these  countries  are 
chiefly  supplied  by  the  melting  of  the  snow,  with 
which  the  mountains  are  covered. 

4.  Spring  water.  Under  this  comprehensive 
class  are  included  all  waters  that  spring  from 
some  depth  beneath  the  soil,  and  are  used  at  the 
fountain  head,  or  at  least  before  they  have  run  any 
considerable  distance  exposed  to  the  air.  It  is 
obvious  that  spring  water  will  be  as  various  in  its 
contents  as  the  substances  that  compose  the  soil 
through  which  it  flows.  When  the  ingredients 
are  not  such  as  to  give  any  peculiar  medical  or 
sensible  properties,  and  the  water  is  used  for  com- 
mon purposes,  it  is  distinguished  as  a  hard  or 
soft  spring,  sweet  or  brackish,  clear  or  turbid, 
and  the  4ke.  Ordinary  springs  insensibly  pass 
into  mineral  springs,  as  their  foreign  contents  be- 
come more  notable  and  uncommon  ;  though 
sometimes  waters  have  acquired  great  medical 
reputation  from  mere  purity. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  springs  are  cold  ; 
but  as  they  take  their  origin  at  some  depth  from 
the  surface,  and  below  the  influence  of  the  exter- 
nal atmosphere,  their  temperature  is,  in  general, 
pretty  uniform  during  every  vicissitude  of  season, 
and  always  several  degrees  higher  than  the  freez- 
ing point.  Others,  again,  arise  constantly  hot, 
or  with  a  temperature  always  exceeding  the  sum- 
mer heat ;  and  the  warmth  possessed  by  the  water 
is  entirely  independent  of  that  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  varies  little  winter  or  summer. 

One  of  the  principal  inconveniences  in  almost 
every  spring  water,  is  its  hardness,  owing  to  the 
presence  of  earthy  salts,  which,  in  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  cases,  are  only  the  insipid 
substances,  chalk,  and  selenite,  which  do  not 
impair  the  taste  of  th»  water  ;  whilst  the  air  which 
it  contains,  and  its  grateful  coolness,  render  it  a 
most  agreeable,  and  generally  a  perfectly  inno-, 
cent  drink;  though  sometimes,  in  weak  sto- 
machs, it  is  apt  to  occasion  an  uneasy  sense  of 
weight  in  that  organ,  followed  by  a  degree  of 
dyspepsia.  The  quantity  ot  earthy  salts  varies 
considerably  j  but,  in  general,  it  appears  that  the 
proportion  of  five  grains  of  these  in  the  pint  will 
constitute  a  hard  water,  unfit  for  washing  with 
soap,  and  for  many  other  purposes  of  household 
use  or  manufactures.  The  nater  of  deep  wells  is 
always,  ceteris  paribus,  much  harder  than  that  of 
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springs  which  overflow  their  channel ;  for  much 
agitation  and  exposure  to  air  produce  a  gradual 
deposition  of  the  calcareous  earth  ;  and  hence 
spring  water  often  incrusts  to  a  considerable 
thickness  the  inside  of  any  kind  of  tube  through 
which  it  flows,  as  it  arises  from  the  earth.  The 
specific  gravity  of  these  waters  is  also,  in  general, 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  kind  of  water, 
that  of  the  sea  excepted.  Springs  that  overflow 
their  channel,  and  form  to  themselves  a  limited 
bed,  pass  insensibly  into  the  state  of  stream,  or 
river  water,  and  become  thereby  altered  in  some 
of  their  chemical  properties. 

5.  River  Water. — This  is  in  general  much 
softer  and  more  free  from  earthy  salts  than  the 
last,  but  contains  less  air  of  any  kind :  for,  by 
the  agitation  of  a  long  current,  and  in  most  cases 
a  great  increase  of  temperature,  it  loses  common 
air  and  carbonic  acid,  and,  with  this  last,  much 
of  the  lime  which  it  held  in  solution.  The  speci- 
fic gravity  thereby  becomes  less,  the  taste  not  so 
harsh,  but  less  fresh  and  agreeable,  and  out  of  a 
hard  spring  is  often  made  a  stream  of  sufficient 
purity  for  most  of  the  purposes  where  a  soft 
water  is  required.  Some  streams,  however,  that 
arise  from  a  clean  siliceous  rock,  and  flow  in  a 
sandy  or  stony  bed,  are  from  the  outset  remark- 
ably pure.  Such  are  the  mountain  lakes  and 
rivulets  in  the  rocky  districts  of  Wales,  the  source 
of  the  beautiful  waters  of  the  Dee,  and  number- 
less other  rivers  that  flow  through  the  hollow  of 
every  valley.  Switzerland  has  long  been  cele- 
brated for  the  purity  and  excellence  of  its  waters, 
which  pour  in  copious  streams  from  the  moun- 
tains, and  give  rise  to  some  of  the  finest  rivers  in 
Europe.  An  excellent  observer  and  naturalist, 
the  illustrious  Haller,  thus  speaks  of  the  Swiss 
waters  : — M  Vulgaribus  aquis  Helvetia  super  om- 
ues  fere  Europse  regiones  excellit.  Nusquam 
liquidas  ilias  aquas  et  crystalli  similliraas  se  mini 
obtulisse  memini  postquam  ex  Helvetia  excessi. 
Ex  scopulis  enim  nostra?  per  puros  silices  per- 
colate nulla  terra  vitiantur."  Some  of  them 
never  freeze  in  the  severest  winter,  the  cause  of 
which  is  probably,  as  Haller  conjectures,  that 
they  spring  at  once  out  of  a  subterraneous  reser- 
voir so  deep  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  frost ; 
and  during  their  short  course,  when  exposed  to 
day,  they  nave  not  time  to  be  cooled  down  from 
53°,  their  original  temperature,  to  below  the 
freezing  point. 

Some  river  waters,  however,  that  do  not  take 
their  rise  from  a  rocky  soil,  and  are  indeed  at  first 
considerably  charged  with  foreign  matter,  during 
a  long  course,  even  over  a  rich  cultivated  plain, 
become  remarkably  pure  as  to  saline  contents, 
but  often  fouled  with  mud,  and  vegetable  or  ani- 
mal exuviae,  which  are  rather  suspended  than  held 
in  true  solution.  Such  is  that  of  the  Thames, 
which,  taken  up  at  London  at  low  water,  is  a 
very  soft  and  good  water,  and,  after  rest  and  fil- 
tration, it  holds  but  a  very  small  portion  of  any 
thing  that  could  prove  noxious  or  impede  any 
manufacture.  It  is  also  excellently  fitted  for  sea- 
store  f  but  it  here  undergoes  a  remarkable  spon- 
taneous change.  No  water  carried  to  sea  becomes 
putrid  sooner  than  that  of  the  Thames.  When  a 
cask  is  opened  after  being  kept  a  month  or  two, 
a  quantity  of  inflammable  air  escapes,  and  the 
water  is  so  black  and  offensive  as  scarcely  to  be 
borne.  Upon  racking  it  off,  however,  into  large 
earthen  vessels  (oil  jars  are  commonly  used  for 
the  purpose,)  and  exposing  it  to  the  air,  it  gradu- 
ally deposites  a  quantity  of  black  slimy  mud, 
becomes  clear  as  crystal,  and  remarkably  sweet 
and  palatable.  The  Seine  has  as  high  a  reputa- 
tion in  France,  and  appears  from  accurate  experi- 
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merits  to  be  a  river  of  great  purity.  It  might  be. 
expected  that  a  river  which  has  passed  by  a  large 
town,  and  received  all  its  impurities,  and  been 
used  by  numerous  dyers,  tanners,  hatters,  and  the 
like,  that  crowd  to  its  banks  for  the  convenience 
of  plenty  of  water,  should  thereby  acquire  such 
a  foulness  as  to  be  very  perceptible  to  chemical 
examination  for  a  considerable  distance  below  the 
town  ;  but  it  appears,  from  the  most  accurate  ex- 
amination, that  where  the  stream  is  at  all  consi- 
derable, these  kinds  of  impurity  have  but  little  in- 
fluence in  permanently  altering  the  quality  of  the 
water,  especially  as  they  are  ibr  the  most  part 
only  suspended,  and  not  truly  dissolved;  and, 
therefore,  mere  rest,  and  especially  filtration, 
will  restore  the  water  to  its  original  purity. 
Probably,  therefore,  the  most  accurate  chemist 
would  rind  it  difficult  to  distinguish  water  taken 
up  at  London  from  that  procured  at  Hampton 
Court,  after  each  has  been  purified  by  simple 
filtration. 

6.  Stagnated  IVaters. — The  waters  that  pre- 
sent the  greatest  impurities  to  the  senses,  are  those 
of  stagnant  pools,  and  low  marshy  countries. 
They  are  filled  with  the  remains  of  animal  and 
vegetable  matter  undergoing  decomposition,  and, 
during  that  process,  becoming  in  part  soluble  in 
water,  thereby  affording  a  rich  nutriment  to  the 
succession  of  living  plants  and  insects  which  is 
supplying  the  place  of  those  that  perish.  From 
the  want  of  sufficient  agitation  in  these  waters. 
vegetation  goes  on  undisturbed,  and  the  surface 
becomes  covered  with  conferva  and  other  aquatic 
plants ;  and  as  these  standing  waters  are  in 
general  shallow,  they  receive  the  full  influence 
of  the  sun,  which  further  promotes  all  the  changes 
that  are  going  on  within  them.  The  taste  is  ge- 
nerally vapid,  and  destitute  of  that  freshness  and 
agreeable  coolness  which  distinguish  spring  water. 
However,  it  should  be  remarked,  that  stagnant 
waters  are  generally  soft,  and  many  of  the  impu- 
rities are  only  suspended,  and  there. ore  separable 
by  filtration  ;  and  perhaps  the  unpalatableness  of 
this  drink  has  caused  it  to  be  in  worse  credit  than 
it  deserves,  on  the  score  of  salubrity.  The  deci- 
dedly noxious  effects  produced  by  the  air  of 
marshes  and  stagnant  pools,  have  been  often  sup- 
posed to  extend  to  the  internal  use  of  these  wa- 
ters ;  and  often,  especially  in  hot  climates,  a  resi- 
dence near  these  places  has  been  as  much  con- 
demned on  the  one  account  as  on  the  other  ;  and 
in  like  manner,  an  improvement  in  health  has 
been  as  much  attributed  to  a  change  of  water  as 
of  air. 

AVATER  BRASH.     See  Pyrosis. 

Water-cress.     See  Sisymbrium  nasturtium. 

Water-dock.     See  Rumex  hydrolapatlium. 

Water-flag,  yellow.     See  Ins  pseudacorus. 

Water-germander.    See  Teucrium  scordium. 

Water-liemp.      See  Eupatorium. 

Water-lily,  white.     See  Nymphaa  alba. 

Water-lily,  yellow.     See  Nymphaa  lutea. 

Water -par snep.     See  Sium  modiflorum. 

Water-pepper.     See  Polygonum  hydropiper 

Water  zizania.     See  Zizania  aquatica. 

Waters,  mineral.     See  Mineral  waters. 

WAVELITE.  (So  named  after  Dr.  Wavell, 
who  first  discovered  it  at  Barnstable,  in  Devon- 
shire.) A  mineral  of  a  grayish-white  colour, 
composed  of  alumina,  70;  lime,  1.4;  water, 
26.2  ;  as  hard  as  fluor  spar. 

WAX.    See  Cera. 

WEDEL,  George  Wolff  gang,  was  born 
in  1645,  at  Golzan  in  Lusatia,  and  graduated  at 
Jena  in  1667  ;  where,  after  a  temporary  exercise 
ol  his  profession  at  Gotha,  he  became  medical 
professor  •  in  which   station  he  continued  with 
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reputation  lor  almost  half  a  century.  He  com- 
bined with  his  skill  in  medicine  a  considerable 
acquaintance  with  mathematics  and  philology,  as 
well  as  with  the  oriental  and  classical  languages. 
He  was  an  associate  to  the  Academy  Naturae 
Curiosorum,  and  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Berlin, 
physician  to  several  German  sovereigns,  a  count 
palatine,  and  an  imperial  counsellor.  Notwith- 
standing these  high  offices  and  numerous  engage- 
ments, ne  was  attentive  to  the  poor,  arid  assiduous 
in  his  literary  labours.  He  is  celebrated  for  his 
pharmaceutical  knowledge,  and  his  elegance  of 
prescription,  so  that  many  of  his  compositions 
have  been  adopted  in  dispensatories.  Of  his 
works,  besides  his  academical  dissertations,  the 
principal  are  "  Opiologia  ;"  "  Pharmacia  in  A^tis 
foroiara  redacta  ;"  "  De  Medicamentorum  Facul- 
tatibus;"  "  De  Morbis  Infantum;"  and  "  Ex- 
ereitationes  Medico-Philologicae." 

WELD.  Woald.  The  Reseda  luteola  of 
Linnaeus,  which  is  used  as  a  yellow  dye. 

VVEPFER,  John  James,  was  born  in  1620,  at 
Schaff  hausen,  and  after  visiting  several  universi- 
ties in  Italy,  graduated  at  Basil,  and  settled  in  his 
native  place.  His  reputation  was  extensive  there 
and  in  Germany,  and  he  attained,  by  his  dissec- 
tions and  experiments,  a  high  rank  among  those 
who  have  contributed  to  improve  medical  science. 
In  1658,  he  published  a  celebrated  work,  entitled 
"  Observationes  Anatomic*,"  &c.  since  often 
reprinted  with  the  title  of  "  Historia  Apoplectico- 
rum."  In  an  epistle  "De  Dubiis  Anatoruicis,"  he 
asserted  the  entire  glandular  structure  of  the  liver, 
prior  to  Malpighi.  Another  valuable  work  is 
called  "  Cicntae  Aquaticae  Historia  et  Noxae." 
His  constitution  was  injured  by  attendance,  at  an 
advanced  age,  on  the  duke  of  Wurtemburg,  and 
the  imperial  army  under  his  command  ;  and  he 
was  carried  oft'  by  a  dropsy  in  1695.  His  papers 
were  published  by  two  of  his  grandsons  in  a  work 
entitled  "  Observationes  Medico-Practicoe,  &c." 
To  the  Ephcmerides  Naturae  Curiosorum  he  made 
several  valuable  communications,  being  a  member 
of  that  society. 

WERNERITE.    Foliated  scapolitc. 

WHARTON,  Thomas,  was  born  in  Yorkshire 
in  1610,  and  educated  at  Cambridge.  He  after- 
wards became  a  private  tutor  at  Oxford  :  but  on 
the  commencement  of  the  civil  wars,  he  removed 
to  London,  and  engaged  in  the  practice  of  physic. 
On  the  surrender  of  Oxford  to  the  parliament  in 
1646,  he  obtained  a  doctor's  degree  there,  became 
a  member  of  the  College  of  Physicians  in  London, 
and  got  into  considerable  practice.  .  In  1652,  he 
read  lectures  on  the  glands  before  the  College  ; 
and  he  afterwards  published  a  work  on  that  sub- 
ject, entitled  "  Adenographia."  The  descriptions 
cannot  be  relied  upon,  being  chiefly  taken  from 
brutes ;  yet  there  are  some  useful  observations  on 
the  diseases  of  those  organs.  His  name  has  been 
affixed  to  the  salivary  ducts  on  tbe  side  of  the 
tongue. 

WHEAT.  Triiicum.  The  seeds  of  the  Triti- 
cum  hibernum,  and  eestivum,  of  Linnaeus,  are  so 
termed.  It  is  to  these  plants  therefore  we  are  in- 
debted for  our  bread,  and  the  various  kinds  of 
pastry.  Wheat  is  first  ground  between  mill- 
stones, and  then  sifted  to  obtain  its  farina  or  flour. 
The  flour  of  wheat  may  be  separated  into  its  three 
constituent  parts,  in  the  following  manner.  The 
flour  is  to  be  kneaded  into  a  paste  with  water  in 
an  earthen  vessel,  and  the  water  continue  pouring 
upon  it  from  a  cock  ;  this  liquid,  as  it  falls  upon 
the  paste,  takes  up  from  it  a  very  fine  white  pow- 
der, by  means  of  which  it  acquires  the  colour  and 
consistency  of  milk.  The  process  is  to  be  con- 
tinned  tilt  tbe  water  mn  off  clear,  when  the  flour 


will  be  separated  into  three  distinct  parts :  *•  A 
gray  elastic  matter  that  sticks  to  the  hand,  and 
on  account  of  its  properties  has  gained  the  name 
of  the  glutinous,  or  vegeto-animal  part.  2.  A 
white  powder  which  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the 
water,  and  is  the  fcsculum  or  starch.  3.  A  matter 
which  remains  dissolved  in  the  water,  and  seems 
to  be  a  sort  of  mucilaginous  extract. 

Flour,  from  whatever  species  of  corn  obtained, 
is  likewise  disposed  to  vinous  fermentation,  on 
account  of  its  saccharine  contents.  The  aptitude 
for  fermentation  of  these  mealy  seeds  increases  if 
they  be  first  converted  into  malt  ;  inasmuch  as  by 
this  process,  the  gluten  which  forms  the  germ  is 
separated,  and  the  starchy  part  appears  to  be  con- 
verted into  saccharine  matter.  The  making  of 
malt,  for  which  purpose  barley  and  wheat  are 
generally  chosen,  is  as  follows  :  The  grains  are 
put  in  the  malting  tub,  and  immersed  in  cold  wa- 
ter, in  a  temperate  and  warm  seasons,  changing 
this  fluid  several  times,  especially  in  hot  weather, 
and  they  are  thus  kept  soaking  till  they  be  suffi- 
ciently soft  to  the  touch.  Upon  this  they  are 
piled  up  in  heaps  on  a  roomy,  clean,  airy  floor, 
where,  by  the  heat  spontaneously  taking  place, 
the  vegetation  begins,  and  the  grains  germinate. 
To  cause  the  germination  to  go  on  uniformly,  the 
heaps  are  frequently  turned.  In  this  state  the 
vegetation  is  suffered  to  continue  till  the  germs 
have  about  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of  the 
length  of  the  corn.  It  is  carried  too  far  when  the 
leafy  germs  have  begun  to  sprout. 

For  this  reason,  limits  are  set  to  the  germina- 
tion by  drying  the  malt,  which  is  effected  by 
trans if-rring  it  to  the  kiln,  or  by  spreading  it  about 
in  spacious  airy  lofts.  Dried  in  the  last  way,  it 
is  called  air-dried  malt ;  in  the  first,  kiln-malt.  In 
drying  this  latter,  care  must  be  taken  that  it  does 
not  receive  a  burnt  smell,  or  be  in  part  converted 
into  coal. 

From  this  malt,  beer  is  made  by  extraction 
with  water  and  fermentation. 

With  this  view,  a  quantity  of  malt  freed  from 
its  germs,  and  sufficient  for  one  intended  brewing, 
is  coarsely  bruised  by  grinding,  and  in  the  mash- 
tub  first  well  mixed  with  some  cold,  then  scalded 
with  hot-water,  drawn  upon  it  from  the  boiler. 
It  is  alterwards  strongly  and  uniformly  stirred. 
When  the  whole  mass  has  stood  quietly,  for  a 
certain  time,  the  extract,  (mash,)  or  sweet  wort, 
is  brought  into  the  boiler,  and  the  malt  remaining 
in  the  tub  is  once  more  extracted  by  infusion  with 
hot  water. 

This  second  extract,  treated  in  like  manner,  is 
added  to  the  first,  and  both  are  boiled  together. 

This  clear  decoction  is  now  drawn  off  and 
called  boiled  wort.  To  make  the  beer  more  fit 
for  digestion,  and  at  the  same  time  to  deprive  it  cf 
its  toe  great  and  unpleasant  sweetness,  the  wort 
is  mixed  with  a  decoction  of  hops,  or  else  these 
are  boiled  with  it.  After  which  it  ought  to  be 
quickly  cooled,  to  prevent  its  transition  into 
acetous  fermentation,  which  would  ensue  if  it  were 
kept  too  long  in  a  high  temperature. 

On  this  account  the  wort  is  transferred  into  the 
cooler,  where  it  is  exposed  with  a  large  surface 
to  cold  air,  and  from  this  to  the  fermenting  tub, 
that  by  addition  of  a  sufficient  portion  of  recent 
yeast  it  may  begin  to  ferment.  When  this  fer- 
mentation has  proceeded  to  a  due  degree,  and  the 
yeast  ceases  to  rise,  the  beer  is  conveyed  into 
casks  placed  in  cool  cellars,  where  it  finishes  its 
fermentation,  and  where  it  is  well  kept  and  pre- 
served, under  the  name  of  barrelled  beer,  with  the 
precaution  of  filling  up  occasionally  the  vacancy 
caused  in  the  vessels  by  evaporation  ;  or  the  beer 
'ed  before  it  has  done  fermenting,  and  th<- 
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bottles  are  stopped  a  little  before  the  fermentation 
is  completely  over.  By  so  doing  the  bottled  beer 
is  rendered  sparkling.  In  this  state  it  frequently 
bursts  the  bottles,  by  the  disengagement  of  the 
carbonic  acid  gas  which  it  contains,  and  it  strong- 
ly froths,  like  champaign,  when  brought  into  con- 
tact with  air  on  being  poured  into  another  vessel. 

Beer  well  prepared  should  be  limpid  and  clear, 
possess  a  due  quantity  of  spirit,  and  excite  no  disa- 
greeable sweet  taste,  and  contain  no  disengaged 
acid.  By  these  properties  it  is  a  species  01  vinous 
beverage,  and  is  dist.nguished  Irom  wine  in  the 
strict  sense,  and  other  liquors  ol  thut  kind,  by  the 
much  greater  quantity  of  mucilaginous  matter 
which  it  has  received  by  extraction  trom  the  malt- 
ed grains,  but  which  also  makes  it  more  nourishing. 
Brown  beer  derives  its  colour  trom  malt  strongly 
roasted  in  the  kiln,  and  its  bitterish  taste  trom  the 
hops.  Pale  beer  is  brewed  from  malt  dried  in  the 
air,  or  but  slightly  roasted,  w.th  but  little  or  no 
hops  at  all.     See  Beer. 

Wheat,  buck.     See  Polygonum  fagopyrum. 

Wheal,  Eastern  buck.  See  Polygonum  rfi- 
varicatum. 

Wteat,  Indian.     See  Zea  mays. 

\VKat,  Turret.  The  Turkey  wheat  is  a 
nativW))  America,  where  it  is  much  cultivated, 
as  it  is  also  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  especially  hi 
Italy  and  Germany.  There  are  many  vaiieties, 
which  differ  in  the  colour  of  the  grain,  and  are 
frequently  raised  in  our  gardens  by  way  ol  curiosi- 
ty, whereby  the  plant  is  well  known,  it  is  the 
chiet  bread  corn  in  some  of  the  southern  parts  ol 
America,  but  since  the  introduction  ol  rice  into 
Carolina,  it  is  but  little  used  iu  the  northern  colo- 
nies, it  makes  a  main  part  too  of  the  lood  ol  the 
poor  people  in  Italy  and  Geimany.  This  is  the 
sort  of  wheat  mentioned  in  the  book  ol  Kuth, 
where  it  is  said  that  Boaz  treated  Kuth  with 
parched  ears  ol  corn  dipped  in  vinegar.  This 
method  of  eating  the  roasted  ears  ol  Turkey  wheat 
is  still  practised  in  the  hast ;  they  gather  in  the 
ears  when  about  hall  ripe,  and  having  scorched 
them  to  tneir  minds,  eat  them  with  as  much  satis- 
faction as  we  do  the  best  flour  bread. 

In  several  parts  ol  South  America  they  parch 
the  ripe  corn,  never  making  it  into  bread,  but 
grinding  it  between  two  stones,  mix  it  with  water 
in  a  calabash,  and  so  eat  it.  The  Indians  make  a 
sort  of  drink  from  this  grain,  which  they  call  bid. 
This  liquor  is  very  windy  and  intoxicating,  and 
has  nearly  the  taste  of  sour  small  beer :  but  they 
do  not  use  it  in  common,  being  too  lazy  to  make 
it  often,  and  therefore  it  is  chiefly  kept  lor  the 
celebration  of  leasts  and  weddings,  at  which  times 
they  mostly  get  intolerably  drunk  with  it.  The 
manner  ol  making  this  precious  beverage,  is  to 
steep  a  parcel  ol  corn  in  a  vessel  of  water,  till  it 
grows  sour,  then  the  old  women  being  pi ovided 
with  calabashes  lor  the  purpose,  chew  some  grains 
of  the  corn  in  their  mouths,  and  spitting  it  into 
the  calabashes,  empty  them  spittle  and  al.,  into 
the  sour  liquor,  having  previously  drawn  otf  the 
latter  into  another  vessel. 

The  chewed  grain  soon  raises  a  fermentation, 
and  when  this  ceases,  the  liquor  is  let  oil'  Irom  the 
dregs,  and  set  by  till  wanted.  In  some  of  the 
islands  in  the  South  Sea,  where  each  individual  is 
his  own  lawgiver,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a 
near  relation  to  excuse  a  murderer  for  a  good 
drunken  bout  of  ciri. 

WHET-SLATE.  A  greenish  gray-coloured 
mineral,  used  to  sharpen  steel  instruments. 

WHEY.  The  fluid  part  of  milk  which  remains 
after  the  curd  has  been  separated.     It  contains  a 
saccharine  matter,  some  butter,  and  a  small  por- 
tion of  cheese. 
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WHISKEY.  A  dilute  alkohol  obtained  by  dis- 
tilling malt. 

WHISPERING.  A  lowness  of  speech,  caused 
by  uttering  the  words  so  feebly,  as  not  to  produce 
any  vibration  of  the  larynx. 

White  swelling.  See  Arthropuosis  and  Hy- 
darthrus. 

WHITES.     See  Leucorrhcea. 

WHITING.     See  Gadus. 

Whor lie-berry,  bears.  See  Arbutus  uva  ursi. 

Whortleberry,  red.  See  Vaccinium  vitis 
idaa. 

WHYTT,  Robert,  was  born  in  1714,  at  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  studied  physic,  and  after  visiting 
the  medical  schools  at  London,  Paris,  and  Ley- 
den,  settled  in  the  exercise  of  his  profession,  ber 
came  a  fellow,  then  president  of  the  college,  and 
chairman  of  the  Institutions  of  Medicine  in  that 
university.  As  a  medical  practitioner  and  teacher, 
and  also  as  a  writer,  he  acquired  deserved  cele- 
brity. The  first  of  his  publications  was  an  "Es- 
say on  the  Vital  and  other  involuntary  Motions  of 
Aiiunals,"in  1751,  in  which  he  opposed  the  Stahlian 
Theory,  and  ascribed  them  to  the  operation  of 
stimuli.  Four  years  after  his  "  Physiological 
Essays"  appeared,  in  which  he  supposes  the  cir- 
culation assisted  by  an  oscillatory  motion  of  the 
minute  vessels,  and  treats  ol  sensibility  and  irrita- 
bility. He  also  wrote  on  the  Use  of  Lime-water 
in  Calculous  Complaints ;  and  on  Nervous  Dis- 
eases ;  and  contributed  likewise  some  papers  to 
the  Edinburgh  Essays.  The  Observations  on 
Hydrocephalus,  were  published  after  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  1766,  after  labouring  long  un- 
der a  complication  of  chronic  complaints. 

WIDOW-WAIL.     See  Daphne  mezereum. 

Wild  carrot.     See  Daucus  sylvestris. 

Wild  cucumber.      See  Momordica  elaterium. 

Wild  mavew.     See  Brassica  napus. 

WILLIS,  Thomas,  was  born  in  Wiltshire 
about  the  year  1621,  and  entered  at  Oxibrd,  with 
a  view  to  the  clerical  prolession ;  but  he  after- 
wards changed  to  physic,  took  his  bachelor's  de- 
gree in  1646,  and  commenced  practice  at  the  uni- 
versity. He  distinguished  himself  by  his  steady 
attachment  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  also  by 
his  love  of  science,  so  that  he  became  one  of  the 
first  members  of  that  philosophical  society  at  Ox- 
iord,  which  laid  the  loundation  oi  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  London.  He  was  ambitious  uf  excelling 
as  a  chemist,  and  published  in  1659,  a  treatise  on 
Fermentation,  and  another  on  Fever,  with  a  Dis- 
sertation on  the  Urine.  After  the  Restoration  he 
was  appointed  to  the  Sedleian  professorship  of 
Natural  Philosophy,  and  received  his  doctor's  de- 
gree. In  1664,  he  published  his  celebrated  work 
"  Cerebri  Anatome,"  with  a  description  of  the 
nerves  ;  which  was  followed,  after  three  years, 
by  his  "  Pathologia  Cerebri  et  Nervosi  Generis," 
in  which  he  treats  ol  Convulsive  Diseases,  and  the 
Scurvy.  In  the  mean  time  he  had  settled  in  Lon- 
don, and  being  nominated  a  physician  in  ordinary 
to  the  King,  was  advancing  to  the  first  rank  in 
practice.  His  next  publication  was  on  Hysteria 
and  Hypochondriasis.  In  1672,  he  produced  ano- 
ther work,  "De  Anima  Brutorum  ;"  which  he 
supposed  like  the  vital  principle  in  man  of  a  cor- 
poreal nature.  The  year  following  he  began  to 
print  his  "  Pharmaceutice  Rationalis,"  which  he 
did  not  live  to  complete,  being  carried  off  by  a 
pleurisy  in  his  fifty-fourth  year.  His  works  en- 
gaged great  attention  at  first,  and  are  still  ad- 
mired, though  modern  improvements  have  dimi- 
nished their  value.  They  are  written  in  an  elegant 
Latin  style. 

WILLOW.    See  Salix. 

Willow,  crack,    See  Salix  fragilis, 
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ll'illow,  white.     Sec  Salix  fragttu. 
Willow-herb.    See  Lythrum  talicaria. 

JVillmu-hcrb,  rosebaij.  See  Epilobium  an- 
giutifolium. 

Willow-leaved  oak.     See  Quercus  phellos. 

WINK.  Vinum.  "  Chemists  give  the  name 
of  wine  in  general  to  all  liquors  that  have  become 
spirituous  by  fermentation.  Thus  cider,  beer,  hy- 
dromel  or  mead,  and  other  similar  liquors,  are 
wines. 

The  principles  and  theory  of  the  fermentation 
•which  produces  these  liquors  are  essentially  the 
same. 

All  those  nutritive,  vegetable,  and  animal  mat- 
ters which  contain  sugar  ready  formed,  arc 
susceptible  of  the  spirituous  fermentation.  Thus 
wine  may  be  made  of  all  the  juices  of  plants,  the 
sap  of  trees,  the  infusions  and  decoctions  offarina- 
ceotis  vegetables,  the  milk  of  frugiverous  animals  ; 
and,  lastly,  it  may  be  made  of  all  ripe  succulent 
fruits  ;  but  all  these  substances  are  not  equally 
proper  to  be  changed  into  a  good  and  generous 
wine. 

As  the  production  of  alkohol  is  the  result  of  the 
spirituous  fermentation,  that  wine  may  be  consi- 
dered as  essentially  the  best,  which  contains  most 
alkohol.  But  of  all  substance?  susceptible  of 
the  spirituous  fermentation,  none  is  capable  of  be- 
ing converted  into  so  good  wine,  as  the  juice  of 
the  grapes  of  France,  or  of  other  countries  that 
are  nearly  in  the  same  latitude,  or  in  the  same 
temperature.  The  grapes  of  hotter  countries,  and 
even  those  of  the  southern  provinces  of  France, 
do  indeed  furnish  wines  that  have  a  more  agreea- 
ble, that  is,  more  of  a  saccharine  taste  ;  but  these 
wines,  though  they  are  sufficiently  strong,  are  not 
so  spirituous  as  those  of  the  provinces  near  the 
middle  of  France  ;  at  least  from  these  latter  wines 
the  best  vinegar  and  brandy  arc  made.  As  .in 
example,  therefore,  of  spirituous  fermentation  in 
general,  wc  shall  describe  the  method  of  making 
wine  from  the  juice  of  the  grapes  of  France. 

This  juice,  when  newly  expressed,  and  before  it 
has  begun  to  ferment,  is  called  must,  and  in  com- 
mon language  sweet  wine.  It  is  turbid,  has  an 
agreeable  and  very  saccharine  taste.  It  is  very 
laxative  ;  and  when  drunk  too  freely,  or  by  per- 
sons disposed  to  diarrhoeas,  it  is  apt  to  occasion 
these  disorders.  Its  consistence  is  somewhat  less 
fluid  than  that  of  water,  and  it  becomes  almost  of 
a  pitchy  thickness  when  dried. 

When  the  must  is  pressed  from  the  grapes,  and 
put  into  a  proper  vessel  and  place,  with  a  tempera- 
ture between  fifty-five  and  sixty  degrees,  very  sen- 
sible effects  are  produced  in  it,  in  a  shorter  or 
longer  time  according  to  the  nature  of  the  liquor, 
and  the  exposure  of  the  place.  It  then  swells, 
and  is  so  rarefied,  that  it  frequently  overflows  the 
vessel  containing  it,  if  this  be  nearly  full.  An  in- 
testine motion  is  excited  among  its  parts,  accom- 
panied with  a  small  hissing  noise  and  evident 
ebullition.  The  bubbles  rise  to  the  surface,  and 
at  the  same  time  is  disengaged  a  quantity  of  car- 
bonic acid  of  such  purity,  and  so  subtile  and  dan- 
gerous, that  it  is  capable  of  killing  instantly  men 
and  animals  exposed  to  it  in  a  place  where  the 
air  is  not  renewed.  The  skius,  stones,  and  other 
grosser  matters  of  the  grapes,  are  buoyed  up  by  the 
particles  of  disengaged  air  that  adhere  to  their 
•  r.rl.ire,  arc  variously  agitated,  and  are  raised  in 
form  of  a  scum,  or  soft  and  spongy  crust,  that  co- 
i;' whole  liquor.  Duvingthe  fermentation, this 
crust  is  frequently  raised,  and  broken  by  the  air 
disengaged  from  the  liquor  which  forces  its  way 
through  it;  afterward  the  crust  subsides,  and  be- 
comes entire,  as  before. 


These  .effects  continue  while  the  ferments 

is  brisk,  and  at  last  gradually  cease:  then  the 
crust,  being  no  longer  supported,  falls  in  pieces 
to  the  bottom  of  the  liquor.  At  this  time,  if  we 
would  have  a  strong  and  generous  wine,  all  sen- 
sible fermentation  must  be  stopped.  This  is  done 
by  putting  the  wine  into  close  vessels,  and  carry- 
ing these  into  a  cellar  or  other  cool  place. 

After  this  first  operation,  an  interval  of  repose 
takes  place,  is  is  indicated  by  the  cessation  of  the 
sensible  effects  of  the  spirituous  fermentation  ; 
and  thus  enables  us  to  preserve  a  liquor  no  less 
agreeable  in  its  taste,  than  useful  for  its  reviving 
and  nutritive  qualities,  when  drunk  moderately. 

If  we  examine  the  wine  produced  by  this  first 
fermentation,  we  shall  find,  that  it  differs  entirely 
and  essentially  from  the  juice  of  grapes  before 
fermentation.  Its  sweet  and  saccharine  taste  is 
changed  into  one  that  is  very  different,  though 
still  agreeable,  and  somewhat  spirituous  and 
piquant.  It  has  not  the  laxative  quality  of  must, 
but  affects  the  head,  and  occasions,  as  is  well 
known,  drunkenness.  Lastly,  if  it  he  distilled,  it 
yields,  instead  of  the  insipid  water  obtained  from 
must  by  distillation  with  the  heat  of  boiling  wa- 
ter, a  volatile,  spirituous,  and  inflammable  liquor, 
called  spirit  of  wine,  or  alkohol.  This  sp 
consequently  a  new  being,  produced  by  the  nicd 
of  fermentation  called  the  vinous  or  spirituous. 

When  any  liquor  undergoes  the  spirituous  fer- 
mentation, all  its  parts  seem  not  to  ferment  at  the 
same  time,  otherwise  the  fermentation  would  pro- 
bably be  very  quickly  completed,  and  the  appear- 
ances would  be  much  more  striking  :  hence,  in  a 
liquor  much  disposed  to  fermentation,  this  motion 
is  move  quick  and  simultaneous  than  in  another 
liquor  less  disposed.  Experience  has  shown,  that 
a  wine  the  fermentation  of  which  is  very  slow  and 
tedious,  is  n<>vcr  good  or  very  spirituous  ;  and 
therefore,  when  the  weather  is*  too  cold,  the  fer- 
mentation is  usually  accelerated  by  heating  the 
place  in  which  the  wine  is  made.  A  proposal  has 
been  made  by  a  person  very  intelligent  in  econo- 
mical affairs,  to  apply  a  greater  than  the  usual 
heat  to  accelerate  the  fermentation  of  the  wine,  in 
those  years  in  which  grapes  have  not  been  suffi- 
ciently ripened,  and  when  the  juice  is  not  suffi- 
ciently disposed  to  fermentation. 

A  too  hasty  and  violent  fermentation  is  perhaps 
also  hurtful,  from  the  dissipation  and  loss  of  some 
of  the  spirit;  but  of  this  we  are  not  certain.  How- 
ever, we  may  distinguish,  in  the  ordinary  method 
of  making  wines  of  grapes,  two  periods  in  the  fer- 
mentation, the.  first  of  which  lasts  during  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  sensible  effects  above  mentioned, 
in  which  the  gjeatest  number  of  fermentable  par- 
ticles ferment.  After  this  first  effort  of  fermenta- 
tion, these  effects  sensibly  diminish,  and  ought  to 
be  stopped,  for  reasons  hereafter  to  be  mentioned. 
The  fermentative  motion  of  the  liquors  then 
ceases.  The  heterogeneous  parts  that  were  sus- 
pended in  the  wines  by  thi?  motion,  and  render  it 
muddy,  are  separated  and  form  a  sediment,  called 
the  lees  ;  after  which  the  wine  becomes  clear  ; 
but  though  the  operation  is  then  considered  as 
finished,  and  the  fermentation  apparently  ceases, 
it  does  not  really  cease  ;  and  it  ought  to  be  conti- 
nued in  some  degree,  if  we  would  have  good  wine. 
In  this  new  wine  a  part  of  the  liquor  probably 
remains  that  has  not  fermented,  and  which  after- 
ward ferments,  but  so  very  slowly,  that  none  of 
the  sensible  effects  produced  in  the  first  fermenta- 
tion are  here  perceived.  The  fermentation,  there- 
fore, still  continues  in  the  wine,  during  a  lrnger 
or  shorter  time,  although  in  an  imperceptible  man- 
ner; and  this  is  the  second  period ol  the  spirit, 
tons  fermentation,  wnieh  may  be  called  the  iln- 
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nation.  We  may  easily  per- 
ceive that  the  effect  of  this  imperceptible  ferment- 
ation is  the  gradual  increase  of  the  quantity  of  al- 
kohol.  It  lias  also  another  effect  no  less  advan- 
tageous, namely,  the  separation  of  the  acid  salt 
sailed  tartar  from  the  wine.  This  matter  is, 
therefore,  a  second  sediment,  that  is  formed  in 
the  wine,  and  adheres  to  the  .-ides  of  the  contain- 
ing vessels.  As  the  taste  of  tartar  is  harsh  and 
disagreeable,  it  is  evident  thr.t  the  wine,  which 
by  means  of  the  insensible  fermentation  has  ac- 
quired more  alkohol,  and  ha:  disengaged  itself  of 
the  greater  part  of  its  tartar,  ought  to  be  much 
better  and  more  agreeable  ;  and  for  this  reason 
chiefly  old  wine  is  universally  preferable  to  new 
wine. 

But  insensible  fermentation  can  only  ripen  and 
meliorate  the  wine,  if  the  sensible  fermentation 
have  regularly  proceeded,  and  been  stopped  in 
due  time.  W  e  know  certainly  that  if  a  sutiici  nt 
time  have  not  been  allowed  for  the  first  period  of 
the  fermentation,  the  unfermented  matter  that  re- 
mains, being  in  too  large  a  quantity,  will  then 
ferment  in  the  bottles,  or  close  vessels,  in  which 
the  wine  is  put,  and  will  occasion  effects  so  much 
more  sensible,  as  the  first  fermentation  shall  have 
been  sooner  interrupted  :  hence  these  wines  arc 
always  turbid,  emit  bubbles,  and  sometimes  break 
the  bottles  from  the  large  quantity  of  air  disen- 
gaged during  the  fermentation. 

We  have  an  instance  of  these  effects  in  the 
wine  of  Champague,  and  in  others  of  the  same 
kind.  The  sensible  fermentation  of  these  wines 
is  interrupted,  or  rather  suppressed,  that  they  may 
have  this  sparkling  quality.  It  is  well  known  that 
these  wines  make  the  corks  fly  out  of  the  bottles  ; 
that  they  sparkle  and  froth  when  they  are  poured 
into  glasses ;  and  lastly  that  they  have  a  taste 
much  more  lively  and  more  piquant  than  wines 
that  do  not  sparkle  ;  but  this  sparkling  quality, 
and  all  the  effects  depending  on  it,  are  only  caused 
by  a  considerable  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
which  is  disengaged  during  the  confined  fermen- 
tation that  the  wine  has  undergone  in  close  ves- 
sels. This  air,  not  having  an  opportunity  of  es- 
caping, and  of  being  dissipated  as  fast  as  it  is  dis- 
engaged, and  being  interposed  betwixt  all  the 
parts  of  the  wine,  combines  in  some  measure 
with  them,  and  adheres  in  the  same  manner  as  it 
does  to  certain  mineral  water.-;,  in  which  it  pro- 
duces nearly  the  same  effects.  When  this  air  is 
entirely  disengaged  from  these  wines,  they  no 
yonger  sparkle,  they  lose  their  piquancy  of  taste, 
become  mild,  and  even  almost  insipid. 

Such  are  the  qualities  that  wine  acquires  in 
rime,  when  its  first  fermentation  has  not  continued 
sufficiently  long.  These  qualities  are  given  pur- 
posely to  certain  kinds  of  wine,  to  indulge  taste  or 
caprice  ;  but  such  wines  are  supposed  to  be  unfit 
for  daily  use.  Wines  for  daily  use  ought  to  have 
undergone  so  completely  the  sensible  fermenta- 
tion, tnat  the  succeeding  fermentation  shall  be  in- 
sensible, or  at  least  exceedingly  little  perceived. 
Wine,  in  which  the  first  fermentation  has  been 
too  far  advanced,  is  liable  to  worse  inconven- 
iences than  that  in  which  the  first  fermentation  has 
betn  too  quickly  suppressed  :  for  every  fermenta- 
Isle  liquor  is,  from  its  nature,  in  a  continual  intes- 
tine motion,  more  or  less  strong  according  to 
circumstances,  from  the  first  instant  of  the  spirit- 
uous fermentation,  till  it  is  completely  purified  : 
hence,  from  the  time  of  the  completion  of  the 
spirituous  fermentation,  or  even  before,  the  wine 
begins  to  undergo  the  acid  or  acetous  fermenta- 
tion. This  acid  fermentation  is  very  slow  and 
insensible,  when  the  wine  is  included  in  very 
close  vessels,  and  in  a  cool  place  ;  but  it  gra'iu- 
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at  in  a  certain  nine  the  wio« , 
instead  of  being  improved,  becomes  at  last  sour. 
Tin-  evil  cannot  be  remedied  ;  because  the  fer- 
mentation may  advance,  but  cannot  be  reverted. 

Wir.c-mercViants,  therefore,  when  their  wines 
become  sour,  can  only  conceal  or  absorb  this 
acidity  by  certain  substances,  as  by  alkalies  and 
absorbent  earths.  But  these  substances  give  to 
w  inc  a  dark-greenish  colour,  and  a  taste  which 
though  not  acid,  is  somewhat  disagreeable.  Be- 
sides, calcareous  earths  accelerate  considerably 
the  total  destruction  and  putrefaction  of  the  wine. 
Oxides  of  lead,  having  the  property  of  forming 
with  the  acid  of  vinegar  a  salt  of  an  agreeable 
saccharine  taste,  which  docs  not  alter  the  colour 
of  the  wine,  and  which  besides  has  the  advantage 
of  stopping  fermentation  and  putrefaction,  might 
be  very  well  employed  to  remedy  the  acidity  of 
wine,  if  lead  and  all  its  preparations  were  not  per- 
nicious to  health,  as  they  occasion  most  terrible 
colics,  and  even  death,  when  taken  internally. 
We  cannot  believe  that  any  wine-merchant, 
knowing  the  evil  consequences  of  lead,  should, 
for  the  sake  of  gain,  employ  it  for  the  purpose 
mentioned  ;  but  if  there  be  any  such  persons, 
the}'  must  be  considered  as  the  poisoners  and 
murderers  of  the  public.  At  Alicant,  where  very 
sweet  wines  are  made,  it  is  the  practice  to  mix  a 
little  lime  with  the  grapes  before  they  are  press- 
ed. This,  however,  can  only  neutralise  the  acid 
already  existing  in  the  grape. 

If  wine  contain  litharge,  or  any  other  oxide  of 
lead,  it  maybe  discovered  by  evaporating  some 
pints  of  it  to  dryness,  and  melting  the  residuum  in 
a  crucible,  at  the  bottom  of  which  a  small  button 
of  lead  may  be  found  after  the  fusion  :  but  an 
easier  and  more  expeditious  proof  is  by  pouring 
into  the  wine  some  liquid  sulphuret.  If  the  pre- 
cipitate occasioned  by  this  addition  of  the  sulphu- 
ret be  white,  or  only  coloured  by  the  wine,  we 
may  know  that  no  lead  is  contained  in  it ;  but  if 
the  precipitate  be  dark  coloured,  brown,  or  black- 
ish, wc  may  conclude,  that  it  contains  lead  or  iron. 

The  only  substances  that  cannot  absorb  or  de- 
stroy, but  cover  and  render  supportable  the  sharp- 
ness of  wine,  without  any  inconvenience,  are, 
sugar,  honey,  and  other  saccharine  alimentary 
matters  ;  but  they  can  succeed  only  when  the 
wine  is  veiy  little  acid,  and  when  an  exceeding 
small  quantity  only  of  these  substances  is  suffi- 
cient to  produce'the  desired  effect ;  otherwise 
the  wine  would  have  a  sweetish,  tart,  and  not 
agreeable  taste. 

From  what  is  here  said  concerning  the  asces- 
cency  of  wine,  we  may  conclude  that  when  this 
accident  happens,  it  cannot  by  any  good  method 
be  remedied,  and  that  nothing  remains  to  be  done 
with  sour  wine  but  to  sell  it  to  vinegar-makers, 
as  all  honest  wine-merchants  do. 

As  the  mustol  the  grape  contains  a  greater 
proportion  of  tartar  than  our  currant  and  goose- 
berry juices  do,  Dr.  Ure  has  been  accustomed, 
for  many  years,  to  recommend,  in  his  lectures, 
the  addition  of  a  small  portion  of  that  salt  to  our 
must,  to  make  it  ferment  into  a  more  genuine 
wine.  Dr.  M'Culloch  has  lately  prescribed  the 
same  addition  in  his  popular  treatise  on  the  art  of 
making  wine. 

The  following  is  Brande's  valuable  table  of  the 
quantity  of  spirit  in  different  kinds  of  wine  : — 

Proportions  of 

spirit  per  cent. 

bv  measure. 

1.  Lissa 26.47 

Ditto  .        .        .         .        .    24.35 

Average        .         .         .         25.4! 


UL\ 


\>i\ 


.'.  Raisin  wine    . 
Ditto      . 
Ditto      . 

Average 
3.  Marsala 
Ditto       . 

An 
1.  Madeira 
Ditto      . 
Ditto  (Sircial) 
Ditto      . 

Avt 

5.  Currant  wine  . 

6.  Sherry  . 
Ditto  . 
Ditto  . 
Ditto      . 

Average 

7.  Teneriffc 

8.  Colares  . 

9.  Lachryma  Christi 

10.  Constanlia,  white 

1 1 .  Ditto,  red 

12.  Lisbon    . 

13.  Malaga  (1666) 

14.  Bucellas 

15.  Red  Madeira  . 
Ditto      . 

Average 

16.  Cape  Muschat 

17.  Cape  Madeira 
Ditto       . 
Ditto      . 

Average 

18.  Grape  wine     . 

19.  Calcavella 
Ditto 

Aveia  j»e 

20.  Vidonia 

21.  Alb'a  Flora     . 
|W.  Malaga    . 

23.  White  Hermitage 

24.  Rousillon 

Ditto 

Average 

25.  Claret  . 
Ditto  . 
Ditto  . 
Ditto      . 

Average 

26.  Malmsey  Madeira 

27.  Lunel    . 

28.  Sheraaz 

29.  Syracuse 

30.  Sauterne 

31.  Burgundy 
Ditto  . 
Ditto  . 
Ditto      . 

Average 

32.  Hock  . 
Ditto      . 

Ditto  (old  in  cask) 
Average 

33.  Nice 

3-1.  Barsac  . 

35.  Tent      . 

3d.  Champagne  (still) 
Ditto  (sparkling) 
Ditto  (red)     . 
Ditto  (ditto)   . 
Average 

37.  Red  Hermitage 

38.  Vin  de  Grave 
Ditto 

Average 
"9.  Frontignai 


2b.<iO 
25.77 
23.20 
26.12 
26.30 
25.05 
25.09 
24.42 
23.93 
21.40 
19.24 
22.27 

19.S1 
19.83 
18.79 
1S.25 
19.17 
19.79 
19.75 
13.70 
19.75 
18.92 
18.94 
18.94 
18.49 
22.30 
18.40 
20.35 
1S.25 
22.94 
20.50 
18.11 
20.51 
13.11 
19.20 
18.10 
18.65 
19.25 
17.26 
17.26 
17.43 
19.00 
17.26 
18.13 
17.11 
16.32 
14.08 
12.91 
15.10 
16.40 
15.52 
15.52 
15.28 
14.22 
16.60 
15.22 
14.53 
11.95 
14.57 
14.37 
13.00 
8.88 
12.08 
14.63 
13.  S6 
13.30 
13.80 
12.80 
12.56 
11.30 
12.61 
12.32 
18.94 
12.80 
13.37 


43. 

4-1. 

45. 

46. 
4;. 
18. 


49. 


4U.  Uote  Rotie ' 

41.  Gooseberry  wine      .         .         -         .11 

42.  Oranse  wine— average  of  .-:\  samples 
•  by  a  London  manufacturer      1 1 .26 

Tokay  .....       9-SS 

Elder  wine     .  9.S< 

Cider,  highest  average    ,        .        •      9.87 
Ditto,  lowest  ditto  .        .  A.21 

Pony,  average  01"  four  samples       .       7.26 

Mead ~-3' 

Ale,  (Burton)  .  S.8S 

Ditto  (Edinburgh)  .        .        .       6.20 

Ditto  (Dorchester) 

Average 
Brown  Stout  .        .         .       6.S0 

50.  London  Potter  (average)         .         .       4.20 

51.  Ditto  small  beer  (ditto)  .         .       1.28 

52.  Brandy 53.3? 

53.  Rum 53.68 

54.  Gin 51.60 

55.  Scotch  Whiskey     ....     54.32 

56.  Irish  ditto        .        .         .         .         .     53.90" 
The    wines   principally  used  in  medicine  are, 

the  vinum  album  hispanicum,  or  sin  try,  vinuw 
canarium,  canary,  or  sack  wine,  the  vinum  rhe- 
nanum,  or  Rhenish  wine,  and  the  vinum  rubrum, 
or  Port  wine.  These  differ  from  each  other  in 
the  proportion  of  their  constituent  principles,  and 
particularly  in  that  of  alkohol,  which  they  con- 
tain. The  qualities  of  wine  depend  not  only  upon 
the  difference  of  the  grapes,  as  containing  more 
or  less  of  saccharine  juice  and  the  acid  matte; 
which  accompanies  it,  but  also  upon  circum- 
stances attending  the  process  of  fermentation. 
New  wines  are  liable  to  a  strong  degree  of  asces- 
cency  when  taken  into  the  stomach,  and  thereby 
occasion  much  flatulency  and  eructations  of  dcid 
matter  ;  heart-burn  and  violent  pains  in  the  sto- 
mach from  spasms  are  also  often  produced  ;  and 
the  acid  matter,  by  passing  into  the  intestines  and 
mixing  with  the  bile,  is  apt  to  occasion  colics  01 
excite  diarrhoeas.  Sweet  wines  are  likewise  more 
disposed  to  become  ascescentin  the  stomach  thai- 
others  ;  but:-,  the  quantity  of  alkohol  which  they 
contain  is  more  considerable  than  appears  sensibly 
to  the  taste,  their  ascescency  is  thereby  in  a  great 
measure  counteracted.  Red  port,  and  most  of 
the  red  wines,  have  an  adstringent  quality,  by 
which  they  strengthen  the  stomach,  and  prove 
useful  in  restraining  immoderate  evacuations;  on 
the  contrary,  those  which  are  of  an  acid  nature, 
as  Rhenish,  pass  freely  by  the  kidneys,  and  gently 
loosen  the  belly.  But  this,  and  perhaps'  all  the 
thin  or  weak  wines,  though  of  an  agreeable  fla- 
vour, yet  as  containing  little  alkohol,  are  readily 
disposed  to  become  acid  in  the  stomach,  p.uiI 
thereby  to  aggravate  all  arthritic  and  calculous 
complaints,  as  well  as  to  produce  the  effects  ol 
new  wine.  The  general  effects  of  wine  are,  to 
stimulate  the  stomach,  exhilarate  the  spirit- 
warm  the  habit,  quicken  the  circulation,  promote 
perspiration,  and  in  large  quantities,  to  prove 
intoxicating,  and  powerfully  sedative.  In  mam- 
disorders,  wine  is  universally  admitted  to  be  ol 
important  service,  and  especially  in  fevers  of  the 
typhus  kind,  or  of  a  putrid  tendency  ;  in  which  ir 
is  found  to  raise  the  pulse,  support  the  strength 
promote  a  diaphoresis,  and  to  resist  putrefaction  ; 
and  in  many  cases,  it  proves  of  more  immediate 
advantage  than  the  Peruvian  bark.  Delirium, 
which  is  the  consequence  of  excessive  irritability, 
and  a  defective  state  of  nervous  energy,  is  often 
entirely  removed  by  the  frei  use  of  wine.  It  is 
also  a  well-founded  observation,  that  those  who 
indulge  in  ihe  use  of  1  ine  are  less  suhj 
H  tho  malignant  and  intermittent  kind.  In  th< 
sore  throat. 
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with  great  debility  and  symptoms  of  putridity,  in 
gangrenes,  and  in  the  plague,  wine  is  to  be  consi- 
dered as  a  principal  remedy  ;  and  in  almost  all 
cases  of  languor,  and  of  great  prostration  of 
strength,  wine  is  experienced  to  be  a  more  grate- 
ful and  efficacious  cordial  than  can  be  furnished 
from  the  whole  class  of  aromatics. 

WING.     See  Ala. 

WINSLOW,  James  Benignus,  was  born  in 
1669,  in  the  Isle  of  Fnnen,  and  having  studied  a 
year  under  Borrichius,  was  sent,  with  a  pension 
trom  the  king  of  Denmark,  to  seek  improvement 
in  the  principal  universities  of  Europe.  In  1698, 
lie  became  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Duvcrney, 
at  Paris,  where  he  was  induced  to  abjure  the  Pro- 
testant religion  ;  and  the  patronage  of  Bossiiet, 
who  converted  him,  procured  for  him  the  degree 
of  doctor  in  1705.  He  afterwards  read  lectures  of 
anatomy  and  surgery  at  the  Royal  gardens  ;  and 
in  1743,  was  promoted  to  the  professorship  in  that 
institution.  In  the  mean  time,  he  communicated 
several  papers  on  anatomical  and  physiological 
subjects  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  by  whom,  as 
well  as  by  the  Royal  Society  of  Berlin,  he  was 
admitted  an  associate.  His  great  work,  mention- 
ed by  Hallcr,  as  superseding  all  former  composi- 
tions of  anatomy,  and  entitled  "  Exposition  Ana- 
lomique  de  la  Structure  du  Corps  Humain,"  first 
appeared  at  Paris  in  1732,  4to.  It  was  frequently 
reprinted,  and  translated  into  various  languages  ; 
and  is  still  regarded  as  of  standard  authority.  It 
was  intended  as  a  plan  of  a  larger  work,  which, 
however,  he  did  not  finish.  .  He  reached  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  niucty-oiie. 

Winter  bark.     Sec  Winteranus  cortex . 

Winter  cherry.     See  Pliysalis  alkekengi. 

WINTE'RA.  (Named  alter  Captain  Winter, 
who  brought  the  bark  from  the  straits  of  Magel- 
lan in  1579,  and  introduced  it  to  the  knowledge  of 
physicians  as  useful  in  scurvy,  &c.) 

Wintera  aromatica.  "The  systematic  name 
of  the  winter  bark  tree.  The  bark  is  called  tV- 
tex  winteranus  ;  Cortex  magellanicus  ;  Cortex 
canella  alba;  and  the  tree,  I \' inter anus  spu- 
■rius  ;  Canella  cub  an  a  ;  Winterania  canella, 
and  Winteria  aromatica — pedunculis  aggrega- 
te terminalibus,  pintails  quatuor,  of  Linaams. 
jt  is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies.  The  bark  is 
brought  into  Europe  in  long  quills/somewhat 
thicker  than  cinnamon.  Their  taste  is  moderate- 
ly warm,  aromatic,  and  bitterish,  and  of  an  agree- 
able smell,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  cloves. 
Canella  alba  has  been  supposed  to  possess  consi- 
derable mediciual  powers  in  the  cure  of  scurvy 
and  some  other  complaints.  It  is  now  merely 
Considered  as  a  useful  and  cheap  aromatic,  and  is 
chiefly  employed  for 'the  purpose  of  correcting 
and  rendering  less  disagreeable  the  more  power- 
lid  and  nauseous  drugs:  with  which  view  it  is 
used, in  the  tinctura  amura.  vinum  amurum,  vi- 
ttum  rhai,  &c.  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia. 

Wintera'nus  cortex.  See  Wintera  aro- 
matica. 

Winteranus  SPURIUS.     Sec  Canella  alba. 

WISEMAN,  Richard,  was  first  known  as  a 
surgeon  in  the  ch  il  wars  of  Charles  I.,  and  accom- 

i>amed  Prince  Charles,  when  a  fugitive,  in  France, 
lolland,  and  Flanders.  He  served  for  three  years 
iu  the  Spanish  navy,  and,  returning  with  the 
prince  to  Scotland,  was  made  prisoner  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Worcester.  After  his  liberation  in  1652, 
he  settled  in  London.  When  Charles  II.  was  re- 
stored, he  became  eminent  in  his  profession,  and 
was  made  one  of  the  sergeant-surgeons  to  the 
Icing.  In  1676,  he  appears,  from  the  preface  to 
his  works,  to  have  been  a  sufferer  by  ill  health  for 
twi >ii iv  years:  but  rU  time  of  Bis  deatt  is  nor 
WttO 
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known.  The  result  of  his  experience  was  . 
in  "  Several  Surgical  Treatises  on  Tumou  is,  Ul- 
cers, Diseases  of  the  Anus,  Scrofula,  Wounds, 
Gunshot  Wounds,  Fractures  and  Luxations,  and 
Syphilis."  He  seems  to  have  given  a  faithful  ac- 
count of  more  than  six  hundred  cases,  recording 
his  failures  as  well  ns  his  cures.  He  advocated 
the  efficacy  of  the  royal  touch  in  scrofula,  though 
the  fallacy  is  evident  even  from  his  own  narration . 
His  writings  have  long  been  regarded  as  standard 
authority. 

WITHERING,  William,  was  born  in  1741, 
and  finished  his  medical  education  at  Edinburgh, 
where  he  took  his  degree  at  twenty-five.  From 
Stafford,  where  he  first  settled  and  married,  he 
removed  to  Birmingham,  and  speedily  obtained  a 
very  extensive  practice  by  his  skill  and  assiduity, 
without  neglecting  his  scientific  pursuits,  which 
were  chiefly  in  botany  and  chemistry.  He  was 
author  of  several  valuable  publications  :  "  A  Bo- 
tanical Arrangement  of  British  Plants,"  which 
appeared  at  first  in  1776,  in  two  volumes,  8vo., 
but  progressively  increased  to  four  ;  a  translation 
of  Bergman's  "  Sciagraphia  Regni  Mineralis;" 
and  some  chemical  and  mineralogical  papers  con- 
tributed to  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  he  was  a 
fellow.  "  Account  of  the  Scarlet  Fever,  &c. ;" 
"  Account  of  the  Fox-glove,"  with  Practical 
Remarks  on  the  Dropsy  and  other  Diseases,  pub- 
lished in  1785.  His  lungs  being  weak,  he  found 
it  necessary,  in  the  winter  of  1793,  to  go  to  Lis- 
bon, and  afterwards  to  relax  from  his  professional 
exertions.     His  death  occurred  in  1799. 

WITHERITE.     See  Heavy  spar. 

WOAD.     See  Isatis  tincloria. 

WOLFRAM.     An  ore  of  tungsten. 

WOLF'S-BANE.     See  Aconitum  napellus. 

WOMB.     See  Uterus. 

Womb,  inflammation  of.     See  Hysterilis. 

Wood-louse.     Sec  Oniscus  asellus. 

Wood-sorrel.     See  Oxalis  acetosella. 

I  food-stone.     See  Hornstoiie. 

WOODVILLE,  William,  was  born  at  Cock- 
ermouth  in  1752.  After  serving  a  short  appren- 
ticeship to  an  apothecary,  he  graduated  at  Edin- 
burgh in  1775.  Then  passing  some  time  on  the 
Continent,  he  settled  near  his  native  place,  and 
practised  there  for  five  or  six  years.  He  next 
came  to  London,  and  was  soon  appointed  a  physi- 
cian to  the  Middlesex  Dispensary.  In  1790,  he 
published  the  first  part,  which  was  afterwards 
completed  in  four  quarto  volumes,  of  a  highly 
valuable  work,  entitled  "  Medical  Botany."  The 
following  year  he  was  elected  physician  to  the 
Small-poxHospital  ;  and  in  executing  the  duties 
of  that  office,  he  displayed  the  highest  zeal.  He 
gave  a  manifest  proof  of  his  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject, by  publishing  in  1796  the  first  part  of  a 
"History  of  the  Small-pox  in  Great  Britain, 
&c.  ;"  but  the  discovery  of  vaccination  super- 
seded the  necessity  of  completing  that  work. 
Dr.  Woodville  was  duly  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  what  had  been  announced  by  Dr. 
Jenncr  ;  but  feeling  a  proper  degree  of  scepti- 
cism at  first,  he  was  anxious  to  investigate  the 
practice  fully,  before  he  gave  it  his  sanction. 
Unfortunately  he  was  led  into  an  error  at  the  out- 
set, by  not  keeping  in  recollection,  that  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  hospital  was  loaded  with  vario- 
lous contagion,  whence  some  unpleasant  results 
appeared  ;  but  this  being  suggested  to  him,  he 
was  induced,  on  more  mature  consideration,  stre- 
nuously to  advocate  the  practice  of  vaccination  ; 
and  by  the  excellent  opportunities  he  enjoyed,  he 
contributed  very  materially  to  its  rapid  success. 
He  died  in  1805. 

WOODWARD.  Joir.v,  was   born   in   Derbr- 
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Mure  in  1664,  and  pat  apprentice  to  some  trade  in 
London  ;  but  evincing  an  ardour  for  science,  Dr. 
Barwick  took  Lira  into  his  family,  and  for  four 
years  instructed  him  in  medicine  and  anatomy  ; 
after  which  lie  procured  him  the  medical  profes- 
sorship at  Grcsham  College.  He  published  about 
this  time  an  essay  towards  a  Natural  History  of 
the  Earth,  which,  though  executed  without  suffi- 
cient preparation,  pr*  cured  his  election  into  the 
Royal  Society.  In  1695,  he  was  created  M.  U. 
by  Archbishop  Teni-on,  and  the  year  after  obtain- 
ed the  same  degree  from  Cambridge  ;  whence  he 
was  admitted  into  'he  College  of  Physicians  as  a 
fellow  in  1702.  He  however  pursued  his  inqui- 
ries into  natural  history  and  antiquities  for  some 
time  wit.i  great  zeal,  in  1718,  he  published  a 
work  entitled  "  The  state  of  Physic  and  of  Dis- 
eases," containing  some  fanciful  theories,  which 
were  ably  confuted  by  Dr.  Friend,  both  ludicrous- 
ly and  seriously.  He  died  at  Gresham  College 
in  1727,  bequeathing  his  personal  property  to  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  fur  the  endowment  of 
an  annual  lectureship,  on  some  subject  taken  from 
lii.s  own  writings.  Soon  after  his  death,  a  cata- 
logue of  his  fossils  was  published,  and  in  1737, 
lib  "  Select  Cases  and  Consultations  in  Pnysic," 
containing  some  valuable  observations.  He  sup- 
posed the  vital  principle  to  reside  not  in  the 
nerves,  but  in  the  blood,  and  other  parts  of  the 
body  ;  and  he  made  many  experiments  to  establish 
the  vis  insita  of  muscles. 

Woody  nightshade.  See  Solatium  dulca- 
mara. 

WORL.     See  Vcrtioillus. 

WORM.  Vermin.  There  are  several  kinds  of 
animals  which  infest  the  human  body.  Their 
usual  division  is  into  those  which  inhabit  only  the 
intestinal  canal,  as  the  ascarides,  &c.  ;  and  those 
which  are  found  in  other  parts,  as  hydatids,  &c. 
(Such  is  the  nature  and  office-  of  the  human  sto- 
mach and  intestines,  that  insects  and  worms,  or 
their ovula,  may  not  unfrequently  be  conveyed  into 
lhat  canal  with  those  things  that  are  continually 
taken  as  food  ;  but  such  insects,  or  worms,  do  not 
live  long,  and  seldom,  if  ever,  generate  in  a  situa- 
tion so  different  from  their  natural  one.  Besides 
these,  there  are  worms  that  are  never  found  in 
any  other  sit  nation-  than  the  human  stomach  or  in- 
testines, and  which  there  generate  and  produce 
their  species.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  huiuaii 
htomach  and  intestines  are  the  seat  for  anirnalcula, 
which  arc  translated  from  their  natural  situation, 
and  also  for  worms  proper  to  them,  which  live  in 
no  other  situation. 

First  Class.  This  contains  those  which  are 
generated  and  nourished  in  the  human  intestinal 
canal,  and  which  there  propagate  their  species. 

Second  Class  comprehends  (hose  iiisects  or 
worms  that  accidently  enter  the  human  prima 
viie  ab  extra,  and  which  never  propagate  their 
species  in  that  canal,  but  are  soon  eliminated 
from  the  body.  Such  are  several  species  of 
Scarabai,  the  Lumbiicus  terrextris,  the  Fas- 
ciola,  the  liordius  intevtinalis,  and  others.  The 
second  class  belongs  to  the  province  of  natural 
history.  The  consideration  of  the  first  class  be- 
longs to  the  physician,  which,  from  the  variety  it 
affords,  may  be  divided  into  different  orders,  ge- 
nera, and  species. 

Order  I.  Round  worms. 

Genus  I.  lutestinal  ascarides. 

Chuvactcr.  Body  round,  Lead  obtuse,  and  fur- 
nished with  three  vesicles. 

Species  1.  Ascaris  lumbricoides.  The  long 
lound  worm,  or  lumbricoid  ascaris. 

Character.  When  full  grown,  a  foot  in  length. 
Month  friari" 
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II.  Ascaris  vermicularis.  The  thread  or 
maw- worm. 

Character.  When  full  grown,  half  an  inch  in 
length,  tail  terminates  in  a  fine  point. 

Genus  II.  intestinal  triehurides. 

Character.  Body  round,  tail  three  times  the 
'f  the  body,  head  without  vesicles. 

Specie-.  Trichuris  vulgaris.  The  trichuris, 
or  luri;;  thread-worm. 

Character.  The  head  furnished  with  a  pro- 
boscis. 

Order  II.  The  flat  worms. 

Genus  I.  Intestinal  tape- worm. 

Character.     Body  flat  and  jointed/ 

Species  I.  Tcenia  osculis  marginatibus.  The 
long  tape- worm. 

Character.  The  oscula  are  situated  upon  the 
margin  of  the  joints. 

II.  Tee nia  osculis  super ficialsbus.  The  broad 
tape-worm. 

Character.  The  oscula  are  placed  upon  the 
flattened  surface. 

These  worms  were  all  known  to  the  ancients, 
the  trichuris  only  excepted,  and  are  mentioned  in 
the  works  of  II  ppocrates,  Galen,  Celsus,  Paulus, 
jE^fiii'ta,  and  Pliny. 

When  worms  are  generated  in  the  intestines. 
they  often  produce  the  following  symptoms,  viz. 
variable  appetite,  foetid  breath,  acrid  eructations 
and  pains  in  the  stomach,  grinding  of  the  teeth 
during  sleep,  picking  of  the  nose,  paleness  of  the 
countenance  ;  sometimes  dizziness,  hardness  and 
fulness  ol  the  belly  ;   slimy  stools,  with  occasional 

friping  pains,  more  particularly  about  the  navel, 
eat  and  itching  about  the  inus ;  short  dry 
cough,  emaciation  of  the  body ;  slow  fever,  with 
evening  exacerbations  and  irregular  pulse,  and 
sometimes  convulsive  fits. 

Worm-bark.     See  Geoff  rata  jamaicensis. 

Worm-grass,  perennial      See  Spigelia. 

Worm,  guineu.     See  Dracunculus. 

Worm,  ring      See  Herpes. 

WOitiYISEKD.     See  Artemisia santonica. 

WORMWOOD.     See  Artemisia  absinthium. 

Wormwood,  common.  See  Artemisia  absin- 
thium. 

Wormwood,  mountain.  See  Artemisia  gla- 
cialis. 

'V  -mwood,  Roman.  See  Artemisia  absin- 
thium 

I  Vo    n  cood,  sea      See  Artemisia  maritima. 
inwmid,  Tartarian.     See  Artemisia  san- 
tonica. 

WORT.  An  infusion  of  malt.  This  has  been 
found  useful  in  the  cure  of  the  scurvy.  Dr.  Mac- 
bride,  in  his  very  ingenh  Us  experimental  essays, 
having  laid  down  as  a  principle,  "  that  the  cure 
of  tin-  scm  *  the  fermentative  quality 

in  the  remedies  male  me  of,"  was  led  to  inquire 
alter  a  substance  capable  of  being  preserved  during 
a  long  sea  voyage,  and  yet  containing  materials 
by  which  a  fermentation  might  occasionally  be 
excited  in  the  bowels.  Such  a  one  appeared  to 
hi  in  to  be  found  in  malt,  which  is  well  known  to 
be  the  »rain  of  barley,  brought  suddenly  to  a 
germiuating  state  by  heat  and  moisture,  and  then 
dried,  whereby  its  saccharine  principle  is  de- 
veloped, and  rendered  easy  of  extraction  by  wa- 
tery liquors.  The  sweet  infusion  of  this  he  pro- 
posed to  give  as  a  dietetic  article  to  scorbutic  per- 
sons, expecting  that  it  would  ferment  in  their 
bowels,  and  give  out  its  fixed  air,  by  the  anti- 
septic powers  of  which  the  strong  tendency  to 
putrefaction  in  this  disease  might  be  corrected. 

It  was  sometime  before  a  fair  trial  of  this  pro- 
posed  remeiJv  could  be  < -btaiued  ;  and  differen' 
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reports  were  made  concerning  it.  By  some 
cases,  however,  published  in  a  postscript  of  the 
second  edition  of  the  doctor's  work  in  1 767,  it 
appears  that  scorbutic  complaints  of  the  most 
dangerous  kind  have  actually  been  cured  at  sea  by 
the  use  of  wort.  Its  general  effects  were  to 
keep  the  patient's  bowels  open,  and  to  prove 
highly  nutritious  and  strengthening.  It  some- 
times purged  too  much,  but  this  effect  was  easily 
obviated  by  the  tinctura  thebaica.  Other  un- 
questionable cases  of  its  success  in  this  disease  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  London  Medical  Essays  and 
Enquiries. 

The  use  of  wort  has  hence  heen  adopted  in 
other  cases  where  a  strong  and  putrid  disposition 
in  the  fluids  appeared  to  prevail,  as  in  cancerous 
and  phagedenic  ulcers  ;  and  instances  are  pub- 
lished in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  work  above- 
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mentioned  of  Us  remarkable  good  effects  in 
cases. 

As  the  efficacy  of  the  malt  infusion  depends 
upon  its  producing  changes  in  the  whole  mass  of 
fluids,  it  is  obvious  that  it  must  be  taken  in  large 
quantities  for  a  considerable  length  of  time, 
and  rather  as  an  article  of  diet  than  medicine. 
From  one  to  four  pints  daily  have  generally  been 
directed.  The  proportion  recommended  in  pre- 
paring it,  is  one  measure  of  ground  malt  to  three 
equal  measures  of  boiling  water.  The  mixture, 
must  be  well  stirred,  and  left  to  stand,  covered 
three  or  four  horn's.  It  should  be  made  fresh 
every  day. 

WOUNDWORT.     See    Laaerpitium    < 
nium. 

WRAPPER.     See  Vulva. 

WRIST.     See  Carpi-. 
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.ala'ppa.  (From  the  province  of  Xalappa, 
in  New  Spain,  whence  it  comes.)    Jalap. 

XA'NTHIUM.  (From  ZavOos,  yellow:  so 
named  because  it  is  said  to  make  the  hair  yellow. ) 
The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linna:an 
system.  Class,  31onoscia  ;  Order,  Penlandria. 
The  lesser  burdock. 

Xanthium  strumarium.  The  systematic 
name  of  the  lesser  burdock.  This  herb  of  Lin- 
naeus, was  once  esteemed  in  the  cure  of  scrophula, 
but,  like  most  other  remedies  against  this  dis- 
ease, proves  ineffectual.  The  seeds  are  admi- 
nistered internally  in  some  countries  against  ery- 
sipelas. 

XERA'SIA.  (From  &pos,  dry.)  An  ex- 
cessive tenuity,  or  softness  of  the  hairs,  similar  to 
down. 


Xekocoli/triuiu.  (From  fiwwy,  dry,  ami 
KoWvpiov,  a  collyrium.)     A  dry  collynum. 

Xeromt'rum.     (From  £Wo?,  dry,  and 
anointment.)     A  dry  ointment. 

XEROPHTHALMIA.  (Z>,poS,  dry,  and 
otpQaKfiin,  an  inflammation  of  the  eye.)  A  dry 
inflammation  of  the  eye  without  discharge. 

Xi'phium.  (From  iupos,  a  sword  so  named 
from  the  sword-like  shape  of  its  leaves.)  Spurge- 
wort. 

XIPHOID.  ( Xiphoides  ;  from  f e£os,  a  sword, 
and  ai5os,  likeness.)  A  term  given  by  anatomists 
to  parts  which  had  some  resemblance  to  an  ancient 
sword,  as  the  xiphoid  cartilage. 

Xiphoid  cartilage.    See  Cartilago  ensiformis. 

Xyloa'loes.     Sec  Lignum  aloes. 

Xtloba'lsamum.  See  Amyris  gileademis. 
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X  AM.     See  Dioscona. 

YANOLITE.     See  Axinite. 

YARROW.     See  Achillea  millefolium. 

YAWS.     1.  The  African  name  for  raspberry. 

2.  The  name  of  a  disease  which  resembles  the 
raspberry.     See  Frambasia. 

Yayama.  The  Brazilian  name  of  the  pine  ap- 
ple. 

YELLOW  EARTH.  An  ochre  yellow-co- 
loured mineral,  found  in  Upper  Lusatia. 

Yellow  fever.     See  Febris  continua. 

Yellow  saunders.     See  Santalum  album. 

YENITE.     See  IJevrite. 

YE  ST.     See  Fermentum. 

Yoked  leaf.    See  Conjugatus. 

YOLK.     See  Vilellus. 

Yorkshire  sanicle.     See  Pinguicula. 

Ypsiloglo'ssus.  (From  v\f/t\oetScs,  'he  vpsi- 
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loid  bone,  and  yXvooa,  the  tongue.)  A  niuscli 
originating  in  the  os  hyoides,  and  terminating  in 
the  tongue. 

Ypsiloi'des.  (From  v,  the  Greek  letter,  call- 
ed ypsilon,  and  ei<5os,  a  likeness.)  The  os  hyoides : 
so  named  from  its  likeness  to  the  Greek  letter 
ypsilon. 

YTTRIA.  This  is  a  new  earth  discovered  in 
1794  by  Professor  Gadolin,  in  a  stone  from  Ytter- 
by,  in  Sweden. 

It  may  be  obtained  most  readily  by  fusing  the 
gadolinite  with  two  parts  of  caustic  potassa,  wash- 
ing the  mass  with  boiling  water,  and  filtering  the 
liquor,  which  is  of  a  fine  green.  This  liquor  is  to 
be  evaporated,  till  no  more  oxide  of  manganese 
falls  down  from  it  in  a  black  powder  ;  after  which 
the  liquid  is  to  be  saturated  tvith  nitric  acid.  At 
the  same  time  digest  the  sediment,  that  was  not 
dissolved,  in  very  dilute  nitric  arid,  which  will 


earth  with  much  heat, 
■■iley,  and  the  highly  oxided  iron,  undissolved. 
Mix  the  two  liquors,  evaporate  them  to  dryness, 
"Kc  and  filter,  which  will  separate  any  silex 
or  oxide  of  iron  that  may  have  been  left.  A  few 
of  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potassa  will 
separate  any  lime  thai  in  it,  and  a  cau- 

tious addition  of  hydrosulpburct  of  potassa  will 
throw  down  the  oxide  of  manganese  that  may 
have  b<  en  left  ;  hut  if  too  much  ho  employed,  it 
will  throw  down  the  yttria  likewise.  Lastly,  the 
yttria  is  to  be  precipitated  by  pure  ammonia,  well 
washed  and  dried. 

Yttria  is  perfectly  white,  when  not  contami- 
nated with  oxide  of  manganese,  from  which  it  is 
not  easily  freed.  Its  specific  gravity  is  4.842  It 
has  neither  taste  nor  smell.  It  is  infusible  alone  ; 
hut  with  borax  melts  into  n  .it  glass,  or 

opaque  white,  if  the  borax  were  in  excess.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water,  and  in  caustic  fixed  alkalies; 
but  it  dissolve.-,  in  carbrnato  of  ammonia,  though 
it  requires  five  or  .six  times  is  much  as  glucine.  It 
is  soluble  in  most  of  the  acids.  The  oxalic  acid, 
or  oxalate  of  ammonia,  forms  precipitates  in  its 
-olutions  perfectly  resembling  the  muriate  of  sil- 
ver. Prussiate  of  potassa,  crystallised  and  redis- 
-olved  in  water,  throws  it  down  in  white  grains  ; 
phosphate  of  soda,  in  white  gelatinous  flakes ; 
infusion  of  galls,  in  brown  flocks. 

Some  chemists  are  inclined  to  consider  yttria 
rather  as  a  metallic  than  as  an  earthy  substance  : 
i heir  reasons  are,  its  specific  gravity,  its  forming 
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coloured  salts,  and  its  property  of  oxygenizing 
muriatic  acid  after  it  has  undergone  a  long  calci- 
nation. 

When  yttria  is  treated  with  potassium  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  other  earths,  similar  results 
arc  obtained ;  the  potassium  becomes  potassa, 
and  the  earth  gains  appearances  of  metallisation  ; 
so  that  it  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted,  says  Sir  H. 
Davy,  that  yttria  consists  of  inflammable  matter, 
metallic  in  its  nature,  combined  with  oxygen. 
The  salts  of  yttria  have  the  following  general  cha- 
s  : — 

1.  Many  of  them  are  insoluble  in  water. 

2.  Precipitates  are  occasioned  in  those  which 
dissolve,  by  phosphate  of  soda,  carbonate  of  soda, 
oxalate  of  ammonia,  tartrate  of  potassa,  and  fer- 
roprussiale  of  potassa. 

3.  If  we  except  the  sweet-tasted  soluble  sul- 
phate of  yttria,  the  other  salts  of  this  earth 
resemble  those  with  the  base  of  lime  in  their 
solubility. 

YTT.'tO-CERlTE.  A  mineral  of  a  reddish, 
grayish- white,  and  violet-blue  colour,  consisting 
of  oxide  of  cerium,  yttria,  lime,  and  fluoric  acid, 
found  hitherto  only  at  Finbo,  iu  Sweden. 

YTTRO -TANTALI TE.  An  ore  of  tantaluna, 
from  which  the  columbic  acid  is  procured. 

YUCCA  (Yucca,  Yuca,  or  Iucca,  of  the 
original  inhabitants  of  America.)  The  name  of 
a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system.  Class, 
Hexandria ,  Order,  Monogyvia. 

Yucca  cloriosa.     See  Adam's  needle. 
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ia'ccharum.    Sec  Saccharum. 

ZACCHIA,  Paolo,  an  eminent  physician, 
was  born  at  Rome  in  1585,  and  became  distin- 
guished by  his  learning  and  accomplishments,  as 
well  as  by  his  professional  skill.  He  was  physi- 
cian to  Pope  Innocent  X.,  and  celebrated  among 
his  contemporaries  by  various  publications,  of 
which  the  principal  is  entitled  "  Qusestioncs  Me- 
ilico-legales,"  and  has  been  often  reprinted  He 
was  also  the  author,  in  Italian,  of  two  esteemed 
works,  on  the  Lent  diet,  and  on  hypochondriacal 
affections.     He  died  in  1659. 

Za'ffran.     (Arabian.)     Saffron. 

ZAFFRE.  Saffre.  The  residuum  of  cobalt 
after  the  sulphur,  arsenic,  and  other  volatile  mat- 
ters of  this  mineral  have  been  expelled  by  calci- 
nation. 

Zai'bac.     (Arabian.)     Quicksilver. 

Za'rza.  An  ancient  and  provincial  name  of 
the  sarsaparilla. 

ZE'A.  (Zca,  a.  f .  ;  a  name  borrowed  from 
the  ancient  Greeks,  whose  gaa  appears  to  have 
been  some  kind  of  Triticum  or  Hordeum,  agree- 
ing with  this  genus  only  as  being  a  grain  culti- 
vated for  the  use  of  man. )     The  maize. 

Zea  mays.     The  systematic  name  of  the  In- 
dian wheat  plant,  the  common  maize,  <■;•  Indian 
corn,  a  native  ol  America,  and  cultivatt  d  ia  Italy 
veral  parts  of  Europe,  for  its  grain,  which 
"ind  for  the  same  purposes  as  our  wheat,  to 
which  it  is  very  little  inferior. 

ZED0A4UA.     1.    The  name    of   a   genus  of 
plants   in  the  Linnaiau  system.     Class,  Monan- 
Order,  Monogipiia.     Zedoary. 


2.  The  phaimacopceial  name  of  a  K&mpfera. 
See  Kampferia  rotunda. 

Zedoaria  lon'Ga.  The  long  roots  of  the 
Kampferia  rotv.  ad  a,  of  Linnseus. 

Zedoaria  rotunda.  The  round  root  of  the 
zedoary  plant.     See  Kampferia  rotunda. 

ZEDOARY.     See  Zedoaria. 

ZEINE.  A  yellow  substance,  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  wax,  obtained  from  maize  or  Indian 
corn. 

ZEOLITE.  The  name  of  a  very  extensive 
mineral  genus,  containing  the  following  species. 

1.  Dodecahedral  zeolite,  or  leucite. 

2.  Hexahedral  zeolite,  or  analcime. 

3.  Rhomboidal  zeolite,  chabasite,  or  chabasie. 

4.  Pyramidal  zeolite,  or  cross  stone. 

5.  Diprismatic  zeolite,  or  laumonite. 

6.  Prismatic  zeolite,  or  mesotype,  divided  into 
three  subspecies  ;  natrolite  ;  mealy  zeolite,  of 
a  white  colour,  of  various  shades  ;  and  fibrous 
zeolite,  of  which  there  are  two  kinds. 

a.  The  acicular,  or  needle  zeolite,  the  meso- 
type of  Hairy.  This  is  of  a  grayish,  yellowish, 
or  reddish- white  colour.     It  is  found  in  Scotland. 

b.  Common  fibrous  zcclile,  of  a  white  colour. 

7.  Prismatoidal  zeolite,  or  stilbite,  compre- 
hending 

a.  Folia!:  :  ilbite  of  Haiiy,  of  a  white 
and  red  colour  h  .'.utiful  specimens  of  which  are 
fonnd  in  Stirlingshire. 

b.  R  I'ite,  of  a  yellowish- white,  and 
grayish-white  colour. 

8.  Axifrangible  zeolite,  or  apophyllite. 

\a.     An  ulcerated  impetigo. 
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ZERO.  The  commencement  of  ascalemaik- 
edO:  thus  wp  may  say  the  zero  of  Fahrenheit, 
which  is  32°  below  the  melting  point  of  ice  J  the 
izero  of  the  centigrade  scale,  which  coincides 
with  the  freezing  of  water.  The  absolute  zero  is 
the  imaginary  point  in  the  scale  of  temperature, 
when  the  whole  heat  is  exhausted  :  the  term  of 
absolute  cold  or  privation  of  caloric. 

ZI'BETHUM.  (From  Zobeth,  Arabian.) 
Civetta.  Civet.  A  soft,  unctuous,  odoriferous 
substance,  about  the  consistence  of  homy  or  but- 
ter, of  a  whitish,  yellowish,  or  brownish  coh>ur, 
sometimes  blackish,  contained  in  some  excretory 
follicles  near  the  anus  of  the  Viverra  zibetha,  of 
Linnaeus.  It  has  a  grateful  smell  when  diluted, 
and  an  unctuous  subacrid  taste,  and  possesses  sti- 
mulating, nervine,  and  antispasmodic  virtues. 

ZIMMERMAN,  John  George,  was  born  in 
1728,  at  Brug.  in  the  canton  of  Bern,  and  studied 
medicine  under  fialler  at  Gottingon,  where  he 
took  his  degree  at  23.  Having  married  a  relation 
of  Hallrr,  at  Bern,  he  settled  as  a  physician  in  his 
native  town  ;  the  retirement  of  which  gave  him 
an  opportunity  of  composing  many  pieces  in  prose 
and  verse,  and  particularly  a  sketch  of  his  popu- 
lar work  "  On  Solitude."  His  treatise  "  On  the 
Experience  of  Medicine,"  appeared  ;n  1763,  and 
three  years  alter  that  on  dysentery.  In  1768,  he 
accepted  the  post  of  physician  to  the  king  of 
England  for  Hanover,  whither  he  removed.  liere 
the  accumulation  of  business  tended  in  some 
measure  to  allay  the  irritability  of  his  temper  ; 
and  being  obliged,  about  three  years  alter,  to  put 
himself  under  the  rare  of  a  surgeon  at  Berlin  lor 
some  local  complaint,  the  notice  that  was  taken 
of  him,  even  by  the  king,  contributed  much  to 
improve  his  health  and  spirits,  and  of  course  his 
happiness.  Having  lost  hi*  fust  wife,  he  formed 
a  second  matrimonial  connection  in  1782  ;  which 
helped  much  to  alleviate  the  afflictions  to  which 
he  was  afterwards  exposed.  In  1786,  he  was  sent 
for  to  attend  the  great  Frederick  in  his  last  ill- 
ness :  and  he  published  an  account  of  t > ie  conver- 
sations which  he  had  with  that  c<  lebrated  prince. 
He  was  led,  too,  to  deiend  the  character  of  Fre- 
derick against  the  censures  oi  Count  dp  Mirabeau, 
which  subjected  him  to  severe  criticisms.  His 
political  and  religious  principles  induced  him 
also  to  attack  those  societies  which  paved  the  way 
to  the  French  revolution  ;  and  he  advised  'he 
Emperor  Leopold  to  suppress  them  by  force  ;  and 
having  laid  an  una  vowed  publicatit  r,  to  the  charge 
of  a  particular  person,  he  subjected  himself,  to  a 
prosecution  for  a  libel.  His  mind  had  arrived  to 
such  a  state  of  irritation,  that  the  approach  of  the 
French  towards  Hanover  almost  subverted  his 
reason  ;  he  abstained  from  food,  and  died  abso- 
lutely worn  out  in  179.}. 

ZIMOME.     See  Gluten,  vegetable. 

ZINC.  (Zincum.  a  German  word.)  A  metal 
found  in  nature  combined  with  oxygen,  carbonic 
acid,  and  sulphuric  acid ;  and  mineralised  by  sul- 
phur. Native  oxide  of  zinc  is  commonly  called 
calamine.  It  occurs  in  a  loose,  and  in  a  compact 
.form,  amorphous,  of  a  white,  gray,  yellow,  or 
brown  colour,  without  lustre  or  ti 
Combined  with  carbonic  acid,  it  is  called  vit 
zinc  ere,  or  native  carbonate  of  zinc.  It  is 
found  in  solid  masses,  sniMtimi  s  in  sis 
compressed  prisms,  both  enti>  being  covered  with 
pentagons.  I'm  colour  is  generally  grayish  in- 
clining to  black.  It  is  often  transparent.  Sul- 
phate of  zinc  is  found  efflorescent  in  the  form  ol 
stalactites,  or  in  rhombs.  Sulphurei  of  zinc,  or 
blende,  is  the  most  abundant  ore.  It  is  found  of 
various  colours  ;  brown,  yellow,  hyacinth,  black, 
&c.:  and  with  various  degrees  of  lustre  ant!  trans- 
fer 


parency.  The  zinc  ore  is  contaminated  with 
iron,  lead,  argillaceous  and  siliceous  earths,  &c. 
It  occurs  both  in  amorphous  masses  and  crystal- 
lised in  a  diversity  of  polygonal  figures. 

It  is  of  a  bluish-white  colour,  somewhat  brighter 
than  lead  ;  of  considerable  hardness,  and  so  mal- 
leable as  not  to  be  broken  with  the  hammer, 
though  it  cannot  be  much  extended  in  this  way. 
It  is  very  easily  extended  by  the  rollers  of  the 
Hatting  mill.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  from  6.9  to  7.2.  In  a 
temperature  between  210°  and  30<  °  of  F.,  if  has 
so  much  ductility  that  it  can  be  drawn  into  wire, 
as  well  as  laminated. 

When  broken  by  bending,  its  texture  appears 
as  if  composed  of  cubical  grains  On  account  of 
imperfect  malleability,  it  is  difficult  to  reduce  it. 
into  small  parts  by  filing  or  hammering ;  but  it 
may  be  granulated,  like  the  malleable  metals,  by 
pouring  it  when  fused,  into  cold  water  ;  or,  if  it 
be  heated  nearly  to  melting,  it  is  then  sufficiently 
brittle  to  be  pulverised. 

It  melts  long  before  ignition,  at  aboutthe  7001b 
de'gree.of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer ;  and  soon 
after  it  becomes  red-hot,  it  burns  with  a  dazzling 
white  flame,  of  a  bluish  or  yellowish  tinge,  and  i« 
oxidised  with  such  rapidity,  that  it  flies  up  in  the 
form  of  white  flowers,  called  the  powers  of  zinr, 
or  philosophical  wool.  These  are  generated  so 
plentifully,  that  the  access  of  air  is  soon  intercept- 
ed ;  and  the  combustion  ceases,  unless  the  matter 
be  stirred,  and  a  considerable  heat  kept  up.  The 
white  oxide  of  zinc  is  not  volatile,  but  is  driven  up 
merely  by  the  force  of  the  combustion.  When  it 
is  again  urged  by  a  strong  heat,  it  becomes  con- 
verted into  a  clear  yellow  glass  If  zinc  be  heated 
in  closed  vessels,  it  rises  without  decomposition. 

When  zinc  is  burned  in  chlorine,  a  solid  sub- 
stance is  formed  of  a  whitish-gray  colour,  and 
seroitransparent.  This  is  the  only  chloride  of 
zinc,  as  there  is  only  one  oxide  of  the  metal.  It 
may  likewise  be  made  by  heating  together  zinc 
filings  and  corrosive  sublimate.  It  is  as  soft  as 
wax,  fuses  at  a  temperature  a  little  above  212°, 
and  rises  in  the  gaspons  form  at  a  heat  much  be- 
low ignmon.  Its  taste  is  intensely  acrid,  and  it 
corrodes  the  skin.  It  acts  upon  water,  and  dis- 
solves in  it,  producing  much  heat ;  and  its  solu- 
tion decomposed,  by  an  alkali,  affords  the  white 
hydrated  oxide  of  zinc.  This  chloride  has  been 
call'  d  butter  of  zinc,  and  muriate  of  zinc. 

Blende  is  the  native  sulphuret  of  zinc.  The 
two  bodies  are  difficult  to  combine  artificially. 
The  salts  of  zinc  possess  the  following  general 
characters  : — 

1.  They  generally  yield  colourless  solutions 
with  water. 

2.  Fcrroprussiatc  of  potassa,  hydrosulphuret  of 
potassa,  bydriodate  of  potassa,  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen, and  alkalies,  occasion  white  precipitates. 

3.  Infusion  of  galls  produces  no  precipitate. 
The  diluted  sulphuric"  acid  dissolves  zinc:   at 

the  same  time  that  the  temperature  of  the  solvent 
is  increased,  and  much  hydrogen  escapes,  an  un- 
dissolved residue  is  left,  which  has  been  supposed 
to  consist  of  plumbago.  Proust,  however,  say. 
that  it  is  a  mixture  of  arsenic,  lead,  and  capper. 
As  the  combination  of  the  sulphuric  acid  and  the 
oxide  proceeds,  the  temperature  diminishes,  and 
t'uo  sulphate  of  zinc,  which  is  more  soluble  in  hot 
than  coal  water,  begins  to  separate,  aitd  disturb 
the.  transparency  of  the  fluid.  If  more  water  be 
added,  the  salt  may  be  obtained  in  fine  prismatic 
four  sided  crystals.  The  wh.te  vitrol,  or  cop- 
peras, usually  sold,  is  crystallised  hastily,  in  the 
same  manner  as  loaf-sugar,  which  on  this  account 
it  resembles  in  appearance  ;  it  is  slightly  efflo- 
rescent.    The  white  oxide  of  zinc  is  solable  la 


it>  iuiphuric  acid,  and  forms  the  same  salt  as  is 
afforded  by  zinc  itself. 

The  hydrogen  gas  that  is  extricated  from  water 
by  the  action  oi  sulphuric  acid,  carries  up  with  it 
a  portion  of  zinc,  which  is  apparently  dissolved  in 
it ;  but  this  is  deposited  spontaneously,  at  least  in 
part,  if  not  wholly,  by  standing.  It  burns  with  a 
brighter  flame  than  common  hydrogen. 

Sulphate  of  zinc  is  prepared  in  the  large  way 
from  some  varieties  of  the  native  sulphuret.  The 
ore  is  roasted,  wetted  with  water,  and  exposed  to 
the  air.  The  sulphur  attracts  oxygen,  and  is  con- 
verted into  sulphuric  acid  ;  and  the  metal,  being 
at  the  same  time  oxidised,  combines  with  the 
acid.  Alter  some  time  the  sulphate  is  extracted 
by  solution  in  water ;  and  the  solution  being 
evaporated  to  dryness,  the  mass  is  run  into 
Moulds.  Thus  the  white  vitriol  of  the  shops  ge- 
nerally contains  a  small  portion  of  iron,  and  some- 
fimes  of  lead. 

Sulphurous  acid  dissolves  zinc,  and  sulphuret- 
ted hydrogen  is  evolved.  The  solution,  by  expo- 
sure to  the  air,  deposites  needly  crystals,  which, 
according  to  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin,  are  sul- 
phuretted sulphite  ol  zinc.  By  dissolving  oxide 
of  zinc  in  sulphurous  acid,  the  pure  sulphite  is 
obtained.    This  is  soluble,  and  crystallisable. 

Diluted  nitric  acid  combines  rapidly  with  zinc, 
and  produces  much  heat,  at  the  same  time  that  a 
large  quantity  of  nitrous  air  flies  off.  The  solu- 
tion is  very  caustic,  and  affords  crystals  by  eva- 
poration and  cooling,  which  slightly  detonate  upon 
hot  coals,  and  leave  oxide  of  zinc  behind.  This 
salt  is  deliquesc>  nt. 

Muriatic  acid  acts  very  strongly  upon  zinc,  and 
disengages  much  hydrogen  ;  the  solution,  when 
evaporated,  does  not  afford  crystals,  but  becomes 
gelatinous.  By  a  strong  heat  it  is  partly  decom- 
posed, a  portion  of  the  acid  being  xepelled,  and 
part  of  the  muriate  sublimes  and  condenses  in  a 
congeries  of  prisms. 

Phosphoric  acid  dissolves  zinc.  The  phosphate 
does  not  crystallise,  but  becomes  gelatinous, 
and  may  be  lused  by  a  strong  beat.  The  con- 
crete phosphoric  acid  heated  with  zinc  filings  is 
decomposed. 

Fluoric  acid  likewise  dissolves  zinc. 

The  boracic  acid  digested  with  zinc  becomes 
milky  ;  and  if  a  solution  of  borax  be  added  to  a 
solution  of  muriate  or  nitrate  of  zinc,  an  insoluble 
borate  ol  zinc  is  thrown  down. 

A  solution  of  carbonic  acid  in  water  dissolves 
a  small  quantity  of  zinc,  and  more  readily  its 
oxide.  If  the  solution  be  exposed  to  the  air,  a 
thin  iridescent  pellicle  forms  on  its  surface. 

The  acetic  acid  readily  dissolves  zinc,  and 
yields  by  evaporation  crystals  of  acetate  of  zinc, 
lorming  rhomboidal  or  hexagonal  plates.  These 
are  not  altered  by  exposure  to  the  air,  are  soluble 
in  water,  and  burn  with  a  blue  flame. 

The  succinic  acid  dissolves  zinc  with  efferves- 
cence, and  the  solution  yields  long,  slender,  foli- 
ated crystals. 

Zinc  is  readily  dissolved  in  benzoic  acid,  and 
the  solution  yields  needle-shaped  crystals,  which 
arc  soluble  both  in  water  and  in  alkohol.  Heat 
decomposes  them  by  volatilising  their  acid. 

The  oxalic  acid  attacks  zinc  with  a  violent  ef- 
fervescence, and  a  white  powder  soon  subsides, 
which  is  oxalate  of  zinc.  If  oxalic  acid  be 
dropped  into  a  solution  of  sulphate,  nitrate,  or 
muriate  of  zinc,  the  same  salt  is  precipitated ; 
it  being  scarcely  soluble  in  water  unless  an  excess 
•if  acid  be  present.  It  contains  seventy-five  per 
••■ent.  of  metal. 

The  tartaric  avid  likewise  dissolves  zinc  with 
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effervescence,  and  forms  a  salt  diflicuitot  solution 
in  water. 

The  citric  acid  attacks  zinc  with  effervescence, 
and  small  brilliant  crystals  of  citrate  of  zinc  arc 
gradually  deposited,  which  are  insoluble  in  water. 
Their  taste  is  styptic  and  metallic,  and  they  are 
composed  of  equal  parts  of  the  acid  and  of  oxide 
of  zinc. 

The  malic  acid  dissolves  zinc,  and  affords  beau- 
tiful crystals  by  evaporation. 

Lactic  acid  acts  upon  zinc  with  effervescence, 
and  produces  a  crystallisable  salt. 

The  metallic  acids  likewise  combine  with  zinc. 
If  arsenic  acid  be  poured  on  it,  an  effervescence 
takes  place,  arsenical  hydrogen  gas  is  emitted, 
and  a  black  powder  falls  down,  which  is  arsenic 
in  the  metallic  state,  the  zinc  having  deprived  a 
portion  of  the  arsenic,  as  well  as  the  water,  of  its 
oxygen.  If  one  part  of  zinc  filings,  and  two 
parts  of  dry  arsenic  acid  be  distilled  in  a  retort, 
a  violent  detonation  takes  place  when  the  retort 
becomes  red,  occasioned  by  the  sudden  absorption 
of  the  oxygen  of  the  acid  by  the  zinc.  The  ar- 
seniate  of  zinc  may  be  precipitated  by  pouring 
arsenic  acid  into  the  solution  of  acetate  of  zinc, 
or  by  mixins^t  solution  of  an  alkaline  arseniate 
with  that  of^fcphate  of  zinc.  It  is  a  white  pow- 
der, insoluble  in  water. 

By  a  similar  process  zinc  may  be  combined 
with  the  molybdic  acid,  and  with  the  oxide  of 
tungsten,  the  tungstic  acid  of  some,  with  both  of 
which  it  forms  a  white  insoluble  compound  ;  and 
with  the  chromic  acid,  the  result  of  which  com- 
pound is  equally  insoluble,  but  of  an  orange-red 
colour. 

Zinc  likewise  forms  some  triple  salts.  Thus, 
if  the  white  oxide  of  zinc  be  boiled  in  a  solution 
of  muriate  of  ammonia,  a  considerable  portion  is 
dissolved  ;  and  though  part  of  the  oxide  is  again 
deposited  as  the  solution  cools,  some  of  it  re- 
mains combined  with  the  acid  and  alkali  in  the 
solution,  and  is  not  precipitable  either  by  pure  al- 
kalies cr  their  carbonates.  This  triple  salt  does 
not  crystallise. 

If  the  acidulous  tartrate  of  potassa  be  boiled  in 
water  with  zinc  filings,  a  triple  compound  will  be 
formed,  which  is  very  soluble  in  water,  but  not 
easily  crystallised.  This,  like  the  preceding, 
cannot  be  precipitated  from  its  solution  either  by 
pure  or  carbonated  alkalies. 

A  triple  sulphate  of  zinc  and  iron  may  be  form- 
ed by  mixing  together  the  sulphates  of  iron  and  of 
zinc  dissolved  in  water,  or  by  dissolving  iron  and 
zinc  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  This  salt  crystal- 
lises in  rhomboids,  which  nearly  resemble  the 
sulphate  of  zinc  in  figure,  but  are  of  a  pale  green 
colour.  In  taste,  and  in  degree  of  solubility,  it 
differs  little  from  the  salphate  of  zinc.  In  contains 
a  much  larger  proportion  of  zinc  than  of  iron. 

A  triple  sulphate  of  zinc  and  cobalt,  as  first  no- 
ticed by  Link,  may  be  obtained  by  digesting  zaf- 
fre  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc.  On  evapo- 
ration, large  quadrilateral  prisms  are  obtained, 
which  effloresce  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

Zinc  is  precipitated  from  acids  by  the  soluble 
earths  and  the  alkalies  :  the  latter  redissolve  the 
precipitate,  if  they  be  added  in  excess. 

Zinc  decomposes,  or  alters,  the  neutral  sulphates 
.in  the  dry  way.  When  fused  with  sulphate  or 
potassa,  it  converts  that  salt  into  a  sulphuret :  the 
zinc  at  the  same  time  being  oxidized,  and  partly 
dissolved  in  the  sulphuret.  When  pulverised  zinc 
is  added  to  fused  nitre,  or  projected  together  with 
that  salt  into  a  red-hot  crucible,  a  very  violent 
detonation  takes  place  ;  insomuch  that  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  operator  to  be  careful  in  using  only 
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small  quantities,  lest  the  burning  matter  should 
be  thrown  about.  The  zinc  is  oxidised,  and  part 
of  the  oxide  combines  with  the  alkali,  with  which 
it  forms  a  compound  soluble  in  water. 

Zinc  decomposes  common  salt,  and  also  sal  am- 
moniac, by  combining  with  the  muriatic  acid.  The 
filings  of  zinc  likewise  decompose  alum,  when 
boiled  in  a  solution  of  that  salt,  probably  by  com- 
bining with  its  excess  of  acid. 

Zinc  may  be  combined  with  phosphorus,  by 
projecting  small  pieces  of  phosphorus  on  the  zinc 
melted  in  a  crucible,  the  zinc  being  covered  with 
a  little  resin,  to  prevent  its  oxidation.  Phosphu- 
ret  of  zinc  is  white,  with  a  shade  of  bluish-gray, 
has  a  metallic  lustre,  and  is  a  little  malleable. 
When  zinc  and  phosphorus  are  exposed  to  heat  in 
a  retort,  a  red  sublimate  rises,  aid  likewise  a 
bluish  sublimate,  in  needly  crystals,  with  a  metal- 
lic lustre.  If  zinc  and  phosphoric  acid  be  heated 
together,  with  or  without  a  little  charcoal,  needly 
crystals  are  sublimed,  of  a  silvery- white  colour. 
All  these,  according  to  Pelletier,  are  phosphu- 
retted  oxides  of  zinc. 

Most  of  the  metallic  combinations  of  zinc  have 
been  already  treated  of.  It  forms  a  brittle  com- 
pound with  antimony  ;  and  its  effe£}  on  manga- 
nese, tungsten,  and  molybdena,  have  not  yet  been 
ascertained. 

Zinc,  vitriolated.     See  Zinci  sulphas. 

Zi'nci  acetas.     See  Acetas  zinci. 

Zinci  oxidum.  Zincum  calcinatum.  Oxide 
of  zinc.  Flowers  of  zinc.  Nihil  album;  Lana 
philosophorum.  "  Throw  gradually  little  pieces 
of  zinc  into  a  large  deep  crucible  placed  oblique- 
ly and  made  of  a  white  heat,  another  crucible  be- 
ing placed  over  it,  so  that  the  zinc  may  be  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  and  that  it  may  be  frequently 
stirred  with  an  iron  spatula  ;  take  out  directly  the 
oxide,  which  is  formed  from  time  to  time  ;  then 
pass  the  white  and  lighter  part  of  it  through  a 
sieve.  Lastly,  pour  water  upon  this,  that  a  very 
fine  powder  may  be  formed  in  the  same  manner, 
as  chalk  is  directed  to  be  prepared."  The  pro- 
perties of  this  oxide  are  analogous  to  those  of  the 
sulphate,  (except  that  it  is  hardly  active  enough 
to  excite  vomiting,)  if  given  in  larger  doses:  but 
it  is  more  precarious  in  its  effects  ;  and  chiefly 
used  at  present  as  an  external  astringent. 

Zinci  sulphas.  Zincum  vitriolatum.  Vilri- 
olum  album.  Sulphate  of  zinc.  White  vitriol. 
This  occurs  native,  but  not  sufficiently  pure  for 
medical  use.  It  is  thus  prepared  in  the  pharma- 
copoeia. "  Take  of  zinc,  broken  to  little  pieces, 
three  ounces  ;  sulphuric  acid,  by  weight,  five 
ounces  ;  water,  four  pints.  Mix  them  in  a  glass 
vessel,  and  when  the  effervescence  is  over,  filter 
the  solution  through  paper  ;  then  boil  it  down,  till 
a  pellicle  appears,  and  set  it  by  to  crystallise." 
This  preparation  is  given  internally  in  the  dose  of 
from  3j  to  3S9»  as  a  vomit.  In  smill  doses  it 
cures  dropsies,  intermitting  headaches,  and  some 
nervous  diseases  :  and  is  a  powerful  antispasmodic 
and  tonic.  A  solution  of  white  vitriol  is  also  used 
to  remove  gleets,  gonorrhoeas,  and  for  cleaning 
foul  ulcers,  having  an  astringent  or  stimulant  ef- 
fect, according  to  its  strength. 

ZI'NCUM.    See  Zinc. 

Zincum  calcinatum.     See  Zinci  oxidum. 

Zincum  vitriolatum.    See  Zinci  sulphas. 

Zincum  vitriolatum  purificatum.  See 
Zinci  sulphas. 

Zing i.  An  ancient  name  of  the  stellated  ani- 
seed.    See  Illicium  anisatum. 

ZI'NGIBER.     (Zingiberis,is.(.     Zingiber, 

tris.  n.     Zingiberi;  indec.  ZiyfiBtpn,  of  Dios- 

corides,  a  name  which  the  Greeks  seem  to  have 

taken  from  the  Arabians,  when  thev  got  the  plant.  > 
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The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants,  according  to  Roa- 
coe.     Class,  Monandria;   Order,  Monogyni*. 

Zingiber  album.  Ginger  root  when  de- 
prived of  its  radicles  and  sordes. 

Zingiber  commune.  See  Zingiber  offici. 
nale. 

Zingiber  nigrum.  The  root  of  the  zingiber 
officinale  is  so  called  when  suffered  to  dry  with  its 
radicles  and  the  sordes  which  usually  hang  to  it. 

Zingiber  officinale.  The  systematic  name 
of  the  ginger  plant.  Zingiber  album  ;  Zingi- 
ber nigrum;  Zingiber  commune;  Zinziber; 
Amomum  zingiber,  of  Linmeus.  The  white  and 
black  ginger  are  both  the  produce  of  the  same 
plant,  the  difference  depending  upon  the  n  vie  of 
preparing  them.  Ginger  is  generally  considered 
as  an  aromatic,  and  less  pungent  and  hea'ing  to 
the  system  than  might  be  expected  from  its  effects 
upon  the  organ  of  taste.  It  is  used  as  an  anti- 
spasmodic an  t  carminative.  The  cases  in  which 
it  is  more  immediately  serviceable  are  flatulent 
colics,  debility,  and  laxity  of  the  stomach  and  in- 
testines ;  and  in  torpid  and  phlegmatic  constitu- 
tions to  excite  brisker  vascular  action.  It  is  sel- 
dom given  but  in  combination  with  other  medi- 
cines. Iu  the  pharmacopoeias  it  is  directed  in  the 
form  of  a  syrup  and  condiment,  and  in  many 
compositions  ordered  as  a  subsidiary  ingredient. 

ZINN,  John  Godfret,  was  born  in  1726,  stu- 
died under  Haller  at  Gottingen,  and  became  bo- 
tanical professor  in  that  university.  His  first  ex- 
periments were  undertaken  to  ascertain  the  sensi- 
bility of  different  parts  of  the  brain  ;  he  then 
proceeded  to  the  examination  of  the  eye,  on 
which  he  published  a  work  in  much  estimation. 
The  result  of  his  botanical  labours  appeared  in 
several  papers,  and  in  a  catalogue  of  the  plants 
about  Gottingen,  arranged  according  to  the  plan 
of  his  preceptor.  He  died  prematurely  in  1758. 
He  was  a  member  of  several  learned  societies. 

Zi'nziber.     See  Zingiber. 

ZIRCONIA.  Zircon.  An  earth  discovered  in 
the  year  1793,  by  Klaproth  of  Berlin,  in  the  Zir- 
con or  Jargon,  a  gem  first  brought  from  the  island 
of  Ceylon,  but  also  found  in  France,  Spain,  and 
other  parts  of  Europe.  Its  colour  is  either  gray, 
greenish,  yellowish,  reddish-brown,  or  purple. 
It  has  little  lustre,and  is  nearly  opaque.  Zircon  is 
likewise  found  in  another  gem  called  the  hyacinth. 
This  stone  is  of  a  yellowish-red  colour,  nixed 
with  brown.  It  possesses  lustre  and  transparency. 
To  obtain  it,  the  stone  should  be  calcined,  and 
thrown  into  cold  water,  to  render  it  friable,  and 
then  powdered  in  an  agate  mortar.  Mix  the 
powder  with  nine  parts  of  pure  potassa,  and  pro- 
ject the  mixture  by  spoonsful  into  a  red-hot  cru- 
cible, taking  care  that  each  portion  is  fused  be- 
fore another  is  added.  Keep  the  whole  in  fusion, 
with  an  increased  heat,  for  an  hour  and  a  half. 
When  cold,  break  the  crucible,  separate  its  con- 
tents, powder  and  boil  in  water,  to  dissolve  the 
alkali.  Wash  the  insoluble  part;  dissolve  ia 
muriatic  acid ;  heat  the  solution,  that  the  silex 
may  fall  down ;  and  precipitate  the  zircon  by 
caustic  fixed  alkali.  Or  the  zircon  may  be  pre- 
cipitated by  carbonate  of  soda,  and  the  carbonic 
acid  expelled  by  heat. 

New  Process  for  preparing  pure  Zirconia. — 
Powder  the  zircons  very  fine,  mix  them  with  two 
parts  of  pure  potassa,  and  heat  them  red-hot  in  a 
silver  crucible,  for  an  hour.  Treat  the  substance 
obtained  with  distilled  water,  pour  it  on  a  filter, 
and  wash  the  insoluble  part  well ;  it  will  be  a 
compound  of  zirconia,  silex,  potassa,  and  oxide 
of  iron.  Dissolve  it  in  muriatic  acid,  and  evapo- 
rate to  dryness,  to  separate  the  silex.  Redissolve 
the  muriates  of  zirconia  ani  itou  in  water :  ami 
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to  geparate  the  zirconia  which  adheres  to  the 
tiilex,  wash  it  with  weak  muriatic  acid,  and  add 
this  to  the  solution.  Filter  the  fluid,  and  precipi- 
tate the  zirconia  and  iron  by  pure  ammonia ; 
wash  the  precipitates  well,  and  then  treat  the  hy- 
drates with  oxalic  acid,  boiling  them  well  to- 
gether, that  the  acid  may  act  on  the  iron,  re- 
taining it  in  solution,  whilst  an  insoluble  oxalate 
of  zirconia  is  foruieeL  It  is  then  to  be  filtered, 
and  the  oxalate  washW,  until  no  iron  can  be  de- 
tected in  the  water  that  passes.  The  earthy  oxa- 
late is,  when  dry,  of  an  opaline  colour.  After 
being  well  washed,  it  is  to  be  decomposed  by 
heat  in  a  platinum  crucible. 

Thus  obtained,  the  zirconia  is  perfectly  pure, 
but  u  not  affected  by  acids.  It  must  be  reacted 
on  by  potassa  as  before,  and  then  washed  until 
the  alkali  is  removed.  Afterwards  dissolve  it  in 
muriatic  acid,  and  precipitate  by  ammonia.  The 
hydrate  thrown  down,  when  well  washed,  is  per- 
fectly pure,  and  easily  soluble  in  acids. 

Zircon  is  a  fine  white  powder,  without  taste  or 
smell,  but  somewhat  harsh  to  the  touch.  It  is  in- 
soluble in  water  ;  yet  if  slowly  dried,  it  coalesces 
into  a  semitranspareut  yellowish  mass,  like  gum- 
arabic,  which  retains  one-third  its  weight  of  wa- 
ter. It  unites  with  all  the  acids.  It  is  insoluble 
in  pure  alkalies  ;  but  the  alkaline  carbonates  dis- 
solve it.  Heated  with  the  blowpipe  it  does  not 
melt,  but  emits  a  yellowish  phosphoric  light. 
Heated  in  a  crucible  of  charcoal,  bedded  in  char- 
coal powder,  placed  in  a  stone  crucible,  and  ex- 
posed to  a  good  forge  fire  for  some  hours,  it  under- 
goes a  pasty  fusion,  which  unites  its  particles  into 
a  gray  opaque  mass,  not  truly  vitreous,  but  more 
resembling  porcelain.  In  this  state  it  is  suffi- 
ciently hard  to  strike  fire  with  steel,  and  scratch 
glass  ;  and  is  of  the  specific  gravity  of  4  3. 

There  is  the  same  evidence  for  believing  that 
zirconia  is  a  compound  of  a  metal  and  oxygen,  as 
that  afforded  by  the  action  of  potassium  on  the 
other  earths.  The  alkaline  metal,  when  brought 
into  contact  with  zirconia  ignited  to  whiteness,  is, 
for  the  most  part,  converted  into  potassa,  and 
dark  particles,  which,  when  examined  by  a  mag- 
nifying glass,  appear  metallic  in  some  parts,  of 
a  chocolate-brown  in  others,  are  found  diffused 
through  the  potassa  and  the  decompounded  earth. 
According  to  Sir  H.  Davy,  4.66  is  the  prime 
equivalent  of  zirconium  on  the  oxygen  scale,  and 
5.66  that  of  zirconia. 

ZIZA'NIA.  (An  ancient  name,  fylaviov,  of 
the  Greeks,  synonymous  with  infelix  folium,  of 
the  Latins. )  The  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in 
the  Linnaean  system.  Class,  Monxcia ;  Order, 
Hexandria. 

Zizania  aquatic  a.  The  systematic  name  of 
a  reed,  the  grain  of  which  is  much  esteemed  in 
Jamaica  and  Virginia.  The  Indians  are  exceed- 
ingly fond  of  it,  and  account  it  more  delicious 
than  rice. 

Zi'zyphus.  The  jujubes  were  formerly  so 
called.     See  Rhamnus  zizyphus. 

ZOISITE.  A  subspecies  of  prismatic  augite, 
which  is  divided  into  two  kinds  : 

1.  Common  zoisite,o(a.  yellowish-gray  colour, 
found  in  Corinthia. 

2.  Friable  zoisite,  of  a  reddish  colour,  which 
comes  also  from  Corinthia. 

ZO'NA.     (From  tytvwfu,  to  surround.)     The 
shingles.     See  Erysipelas. 
ZOOLOGY.     (Zoologia  ;  from  $oov,  an  ani- 
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raal,  and  Xo/oj,  a  discourse. )     That  partoi  u . 
history  which  treatsof  animals. 

ZOONIC  ACID.  In  the  liquid  procured  by 
dist.llation  from  animal  substances,  which  had 
been  supposed  to  contain  only  carbonate  of  ammo  - 
nia  an/ an  oil,  Berth  >llet  imagined  he  had  dis- 
covered a  peculiar  acid,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  zoonic.  Thenard,  however,  has  demon- 
strated that  it  is  merely  acetic  acid  combined  with 
aninal  matter. 

ZOOSO'  »1IA.  (From  ?oiov,  an  animal,  and 
vo/io;,  a  law.)     The  laws  of  organic  life. 

ZOOPHYTE.  {Zoophyton,  i.  n.;  from  £u>ov, 
an  animal,  and  tpurov,  a  plant. )  A  kind  of  inter- 
mediate body,  supposed  to  partake  both  of  the  na- 
ture >f  an  animal  and  a  vegetable.  In  the  Lin- 
naean system,  zoophytes  constitute  a.T  order  of  the 
Class  Vermes. 

ZOOTOMY.  (Zootomia  ;  from  £u>ov,  an  ani- 
mal, and  Ttfivu,  to  cut.)  The  dissection  of  ani- 
mals. 

ZO'STER.  (From ^uvvvfu,  to  gird.)  A  kind 
of  erysipelas  which  goes  round  the  body  like  a 
girdle 

Zu'char.     (Arabian.)     Sugar. 
ZUMATE.     A  compound  of  the  zumic  acid, 
with  a  salifiable  basis. 

ZUMIC  ACID.  (Acidum  zumicum,  from 
^oytri,  leaven.)  An  acid  produced  from  vegetable 
substances  which  have  undergone  the  acetous  fer- 
mentation. Its  claim  to  be  considered  as  a  dis- 
tinct compound  is  doubtful.  See  Nanceic  acid. 
ZUNDERERZ.  Tinder  ore.  An  ore  of  silver. 
ZYGOMA.  (From  $vyo;,  a  yoke  ;  because  it 
transmits  the  tendon  of  the  temporal  muscle  like  a 
yoke.)  The  cavity  under  the  zygomatic  process 
of  the  temporal  brine,  and  os  roalee. 

ZYGOMATIC.  (Zygomaticus;  from  zygo 
ma. )     Belonging  to  the  zygoma. 

Zygomatic  process.  An  apophysis  of  the 
os  jugale,  and  another  of  the  temporal  bone,  are 
so  called. 

Zygomatic  suture.  Sutura  zygomatica. 
The  union  of  the  zygomatic  process  of  the  tem- 
poral bone  to  the  cheek  bone. 

Zygomaticus  major.  This  muscle  arises 
from  the  cheek  bone  near  the  zygomatic  suture, 
taking  a  direction  downwards  and  inwards  to  the 
angle  of  the  mouth.  It  is  a  long  slender  muscle, 
which  ends  by  mixing  its  fibres  with  the  orbicu- 
laris oris,  and  the  depressor  of  the  lip. 

Zygomaticus  minor.  This  muscle  arises  a 
little  higher  up  than  the  zygomaticus  major,  upon 
the  cheek  bone,  but  nearer  the  nose  ;  it  is  much 
more  slender  than  that  muscle,  and  is  often  want- 
ing. It  is  the  zygomatic  muscle  that  marks  the 
face  with  that  line  which  extends  from  the  cheek 
bone  to  the  corner  of  the  mouth,  which  is  particu- 
larly distinguishable  in  some  persons.  The  zygo- 
matic muscles  pull  the  angles  of  the  mouth  up  as 
in  laughter,  and  from,  in  this  way,  rendering  the 
face  distorted,  it  has  obtained  the  name  of  dis- 
tortor  oris.  The  strong  action  of  this  muscle  is 
more  particularly  seen  in  laughter,  rage,  or  grin- 
ning. 

Zytho'gala.  Zv6oya\tt.  Beer  and  milk, 
which  make  together  what  we  commonly  call 
posset  drink;  a  term  often  to  be  met  with  in  Sy- 
denham. 

ZZ.  The  ancients  signify  Myrrh  by  these  two 
letters,  from  &vpwi,  »  name  font  common  among 
them.    They  ha-ve  also  been  used  for  Zingiber 
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